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PREFACE. 


fTlHE  second  and  concluding  Part  of  the  Eighth  Volume  (or  Third 
Supplement)  of  this  Dictionary  brings  the  Record  of  Chemical 
Discovery  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1878,  including  the  more 
important  discoveries  which  have  appeared  in  1879  and  1880. 

The  Author  has  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  assistance  of  the 
following  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  Articles  to  this  Part. 

H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  London  Insti-    Isomerism. — Naphthalene. — Circular  Pol- 
tution  arisation  (in  part). 

James  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  F.C.S.  .       .       .  Vapour-density. 

Walter  Flight,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Mineral 

Department,  British  Mmeum  .       .       .  Meteorites. 

G.  C.  Foster,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 

Physics  at  University  College        .       .  Thermodynamics. 

G.  F.  RoDWELL,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  of  Marl-    Effects  of  Heat  on  the  Haloid  Compounds 
borough  College,  Wiltshire      ...       of  Silver. — Volcanic  Products. 

Arthur  Schuster,  Ph.D.,  F  R.S.,  of  St. 

John's  College,  Cambridge      .       .       .    Spectral  Analysis. 

T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of 

Science,  Leeds  Specific  Volumes. — Water. 


R.  Warington,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 


Isitrification. 
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of  the  presence  of  gallium  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope  {infra).  To  com- 
plete the  separation  of  the  zinc,  the  precipitated  hydroxides  and  basic  salts  are 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  till  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled  ;  the  residue,  after  cooling, 
is  digested  with  water  till  it  is  dissolved;  the  nearly  neutral  solution  of  the  sulphate 
thus  obtained  is  heated  to  boiling ;  the  basic  gallium  sulphate  thereby  precipitated  is 
filtered  off  hot,  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is 
treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  which  first  precipitates  and  then  redissolves 
the  gallium  oxide ;  and  this  oxide  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  Finally  the  gallium  oxide  is  redissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  slightly  acid 
ammonium  acetate  ;  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  liquid ;  the  filtered  acetic 
solution  is  diluted  with  water  and  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the 
gallium  is  precipitated  as  oxide ;  this  precipitate  is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with 
boiling  water,  and  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
slight  excess  of  potash,  and  filtered,  whereby  a  pure  alkaline  solution  of  gallium  is 
obtained. 

Metallic  gallium  is  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  this  alkaline  solution, 
platinum  electrodes  being  used,  and  the  positive  electrode  being  larger  than  the 
negative,  on  which  the  gallium  is  precipitated.  A  Bunsen's  battery  of  five  or  six 
ordinary-sized  pairs  is  sufficient  for  the  electrolysis  of  20-30  c.c.  of  the  strong  alkaline 
solution.  The  precipitated  gallium  is  easily  detached  by  dipping  the  platinum  plate 
into  warm  water,  and  bending  it  backwards  and  forwards,  or  pressing  it  between  the 
fingers  ;  it  may  be  purified  by  immersing  it  for  half- an -hour  at  60°-70°  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine. 

Gallium  thus  precipitated  forms  a  closely  adherent  layer,  somewhat  whiter  than  pla- 
tinum, hard,  and  acquiring  a  good  polish  by  pressure.  When  the  strength  of  the  current 
is  properly  regulated,  the  metal  exhibits  a  fine,  dull,  silver- white  surface,  full  of  shining 
points  consisting  of  microscopic  crystals.  It  melts  at  30-16°,  and  therefore  at  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  and  may  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  surfusion  even  at  temperatures  near 
0°.  In  the  liquid  state  it  has  a  fine  silvery  whiteness,  but  on  touching  its  surface 
with  a  small  piece  of  solid  gallium,  a  spot  is  formed  which  rapidly  extends,  the 
change  being  due  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  metal,  which  in  solidifying  acquires  a 
decided  bluish  tinge,  with  diminished  lustre.  Distinct  crystals  may  be  obtained  by 
dipping  into  the  fused  metal,  cooled  10°-15°  below  its  melting  point,  a  piece  of 
platinum  with  a  particle  of  solid  gallium  attached  to  it.  In  from  3  to  10  seconds 
octohedrons  form,  modified  at  the  summit  by  traces  of  the  base  OP.  If  these  crystals 
are  not  directly  removed,  the  metal  becomes  heated  nearly  to  its  molting  point, 
solidification  is  retarded,  and  the  basal  face  is  so  much  developed  that  large  tables 
are  formed.  The  crystals  are  brilliant,  but  difficult  to  measure  on  account  of  their 
faces  being  slightly  rounded.  G-allium  is  hard,  but  nevertheless  leaves  a  bluish-grey 
trace  on  paper.  It  has  but  little  malleability,  spreads  under  the  hammer,  and 
acquires  the  polish  of  the  anvil,  but  soon  becomes  brittle  and  splits  at  the  edges.  In 
small  bars  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  degree  of  solidity,  even  at  a  temperature  ap- 
proaching its  melting  point.  In  thin  slieets,  which  may  be  formed  by  fusing  the 
metal  between  hot  glass  plates  and  detaching  it  under  water  after  cooling,  it  can  be 
bent  several  times  at  a  sharp  angle  without  breaking.  Melted  gallium  readily 
adheres  to  glass,  forming  a  mirror  whiter  than  that  produced  by  mercury.  It 
preserves  its  lustre  in  the  air,  even  of  a  laboratory,  and  in  water  free  from  air, 
but  slowly  tarnishes  in  ordinary  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gallium  is  5'935  at  23°  and  5*956  at  24*5°  referred  to  water 
at  the  same  temperatures. 

Gallium  heated  to  bright  redness  in  contact  with  the  air,  oxidises  merely  on  the 
surface,  and  does  not  volatilise.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  ;moro  rapidly  when  heated,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
not  sensibly  attacked  by  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  heat  it  dissolves 
slowly,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours.  Aqueous  potash  dissolves  it  slowly,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

8pectrmn  of  Gallium. — When  induction-sparks  1^  to  2  mm.  long  are  passed 
between  a  positive  external  conductor  and  a  negative  solution  of  a  gallium  salt,  a 
spectrum  is  produced  containing  a  brilliant  violet  line  (a)  at  417  on  the  scale  of  wave- 
lengths, and  a  faint  band  (j8)  at  403-1.  In  a  gas-flame  gallium  shows  only  the  line 
a,  and  even  this  is  very  faint  and  fugitive. 

Reactions  of  Galliiim  Salts. — 1.  Metallic  ^^mc  does  not  precipitate  gallium 
from  acid  solutions  of  its  chloride  or  sulphate,  but  as  soon  as  the  solution  has  become 
basic,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  very  slow,  the  gallium  is  thrown  down  as  an 
oxide,  or  more  probably  a  basic  salt,  in  white  flocks  mixed  with  basic  salts  of  zinc. 
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It  is  therefore  in  reality  a  basic  salt  of  zinc  which  precipitates  the  gallium; 
and,  to  render  the  latter  insoluble,  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  containing  gallium  till  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  becomes  basic  ;  the 
highly  concentrated  solution  may  then  still  appear  limpid,  but  on  diluting  it  largely 
with  water,  it  deposits  zinc  oxychloride  mixed  with  gallium.  The  precipitation  of 
gallium  by  zinc  is  slow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  not  being  completed  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  when  large  quantities  of  solution  are  operated  on,  but  at  the  boiling  heat 
it  is  completed  in  a  few  hours.  2.  Cadmium  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  rich  in  gallium,  even  after  long  boiling. 

3.  Ammonia  in  excess  forms  a  precipitate  in  gallium  solutions,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  gallium  is  redissolved  ;  and  if  the  precipitate  be  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ammonia  again  added  in  excess,  the  whole  of  the  gallium  remains  in 
the  ammoniacal  solution.  Gallium  oxide  appears  to  be  more  soluble  in  ammonia 
than  alumina,  for  on  repeatedly  treating  a  mixed  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  two 
metals  with  excess  of  ammonia,  the  first  solutions  obtained  are  rich  in  gallium,  while 
the  last  precipitates  contain  nothing  but  aluminium.  On  adding  ammonia  drop  by 
drop  to  zinc  chloride  containing  a  little  gallium,  the  gallium  is  precipitated  before 
the  zinc,  and  quickly  becomes  concentrated  in  the  first  deposits,  only  an  inappreciable 
quantity  of  it  remaining  in  the  mother-liquors. 

4.  Ammonium  Carbonate  appears  to  act  like  free  ammonia. 

5.  Fixed  Caustic  Alkalis. — A  small  quantity  of  potash  precipitates  gallium  oxide, 
and  then  acts  like  ammonia ;  but  the  precipitate  is  extremely  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
alkali. 

6.  Alkaline  Carbonates. — Carbonic  acid  precipitates  gallium  oxide  from  its  solution 
in  potash.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  gallium  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts, 
whether  cold  or  warm.  At  boiling  heat,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
forms  in  gallium  salts  a  thick  precipitate,  which  redissolves  on  cooling :  this  effect  is 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  neutral  gallium  salts  by  hot  water,  and  the  recombina- 
tion of  their  constituents  as  the  liquid  cools.  When  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  con- 
taining gallium  is  fractionally  precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  greater  part  of 
the  gallium  is  found  in  the  earlier  precipitates.  In  a  mixed  solution  of  gallium  and 
aluminium  also,  the  gallium  is  found  chiefly  in  the  earlier  precipitates,  but  the  sepa- 
ration is  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  zinc. 

7.  Acetic  acid. — Gallium  is  not  precipitated  from  the  slightly  acid  solutions  of 
its  chloride  or  sulphate  by  acid  acetate  of  ammonium,  but  on  heating  the  liquid, 
gallium  oxide  is  thrown  down  in  white  gelatinous  flocks,  and  does  not  redissolve,  even 
at  the  boiling  heat,  except  in  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  large  quantity  of  acid  ammonium  acetate  or  acetic  acid  be  added, 
the  liquid,  when  heated,  will  remain  limpid.  Neutral  sulphate  of  gallium  becomes 
turbid  at  ordinary  temperatures  when  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  ammonium 
acetate  ;  but,  on  adding  a  large  quantity  of  that  reagent,  the  liquid  becomes  clear,  and 
is  no  longer  precipitated  on  boiling  unless  diluted  with  water.  An  ammoniacal 
solution  of  gallium  chloride  or  sulphate  is  precipitated,  whether  cold  or  warm,  by  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  unless  the  liquid  is  very  dilute,  or  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
added  is  very  large. 

8.  Hydrogen  Sulphide. — Slightly  acid  solutions  of  gallium  chloride  or  sulphate  are 
not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  even  in  presence  of  acid  ammonium  acetate ; 
but  in  slightly  acid  solutions  of  zinc  chloride  containing  gallium,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  latter  metal  is  thrown  down,  together  with  the  zinc  sulphide.  The 
precipitation  of  the  gallium  takes  place  more  easily,  but  is  by  no  means  complete,  if 
the  solution,  rich  in  zinc,  be  supersaturated  with  acid  ammonium  acetate.  If  the 
quantity  of  zinc  in  the  solution  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  down  all  the  galliimi  at  the 
first  precipitation,  more  zinc-salt  must  be  added  by  small  portions,  till  the  precipitates, 
when  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  no  longer  exhibit  the  line  Ga  a. 

In  a  mixture  containing  a  large  quantity  of  zinc  chloride,  together  with  the 
chlorides  of  indium  and  gallium,  fractional  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
presence  of  acid  ammonium  acetate  gives  successively:  (1)  A  large  quantity  of 
indium,  a  moderate  quantity  of  zinc,  and  traces  of  gallium.  (2)  A  moderate  quantity 
of  indium,  much  zinc,  and  a  notable  quantity  of  gallium.  (3)  Traces  of  indium, 
much  zinc,  and  a  notable  quantity  of  gallium. 

9.  Ammonium  Hydrosulphide  precipitates  gallium  in  presence  of  zinc  salts,  both 
from  neutral  and  from  ammoniacal  solutions,  and  does  not  redissolve  it  when  added 
in  excess,  unless  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  so  small  as  to  be  itself  redissolved.  When  a 
neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  zinc  and  gallium  is  treated  with  ammonium 
hydrosulphide  containing  free  ammonia,  the  gallium  is  concentrated  in  the  first 
precipitates  of  zinc  sulphide  ;  but,  if  the  solution  of  zinc  and  gallium  is  ammoniacal, 
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the  gallium  becomes  concentrated  in  the  later  precipitates.  Ammonium  hydrosulphide 
does  not  precipitate  the  ammoniacal  solutions  of  'pure  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
gallium. 

10.  Barium  Carbonate  easily  precipitates  gallium  oxide  from  cold  solutions.  If  zinc  is 
also  present,  the  separation  of  the  two  metals  is  less  complete  than  that  which  is 
effected  by  fractional  precipitation  with  sodium  carbonate,  a  somewhat  considerable 
quantity  of  zinc  being  precipitated  together  with  the  gallium. 

11.  Potassium  Ferrocyanide  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  strongly  acid  solutions 
of  gallium  chloride. 

Alloys  of  Aluminium  and  G'allium.  The  alloy  obtained  when  excess  of 
aluminium  is  heated  with  gallium  to  a  dull  red  heat  remains  quite  brilliant,  and 
does  not  oxidise  readily  during  its  preparation.  It  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  more  readily  at  40°,  with  formation  of  a  brown  powder,  which 
subsequently  becomes  changed  into  white  flakes  of  alumina,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  gallium  being  liberated,  apparently  free  from  aluminium.  The  slow  evolution  of 
hydrogen  from  this  alloy,  is  increased  by  contact  with  a  globule  of  liquid  gallium, 
an  electric  couple  being  formed. 

Aluminium  and  gallium  also  form  liquid  and  pasty  alloys,  which  oxidise  slightly 
in  the  air,  but  decompose  water  readily.  The  liquid  alloy,  when  touched  with  a  piece 
of  solid  gallium,  crystallises  in  a  manner  similar  to  metallic  gallium,  but  it  then  no 
longer  readily  decomposes  water  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1204). 

Gallium  Chloride,  GaCP.  Chlorine  strongly  attacks  gallium  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, forming  a  nearly  colourless  crystalline  chloride,  which  is  very  fusible, 
easily  volatile,  and  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  a.  Jungfleisch). 
The  same  compoimd  is  formed  by  dissolving  gallium  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent.  The  residue  left  on  slowly  evaporating 
its  solution  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  liquefies,  forming  a  limpid  syrup, 
which  remains  clear  on  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  but  yields 
with  a  larger  quantity  a  copious  white  precipitate — doubtless  an  oxychlorido  —which 
collects  quickly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  redissolves  slowly  in  cold  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  more  quickly  when  the  liquid  is  heated.  If  a  very  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  dried  gallium  chloride,  the  compound  dissolves  in  cold 
water,  forming  a  solution  which  becomes  turbid  when  heated  and  clear  again  on 
cooling.  A  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  chloride  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  deposits 
needles  and  crystalline  scales  which  act  strongly  on  polarised  light. 

Eepeated  evaporation  of  solutions  of  gallium  salts  with  excess  of  aqua  regia  is  not 
attended  with  any  loss  of  gallium  by  volatilisation  of  the  chloride  (De  Boisbaudran). 

Bromide.  The  action  of  bromine  on  gallium  is  less  energetic  than  that  of 
chlorine ;  nevertheless  it  commences  in  the  cold,  with  disengagement  of  heat.  The 
bromide  is  white  and  crystalline  ;  less  fusible  and  volatile  than  the  chloride ;  deli- 
quescent (De  Boisbaudran  a.  Jungfleisch). 

Iodide.  The  combination  of  iodine  with  gallium  takes  place  less  quickly  than 
that  of  chlorine  or  of  bromine,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat.  The 
iodide  is  crystalline,  and  would  doubtless  be  colourless  if  quite  pure  ;  but  it  is  apt  to 
retain  traces  of  free  iodine,  and  moreover  decomposes  partially  when  somewhat 
strongly  heated.  It  is  fusible  and  volatile,  though  less  so  than  the  bromide :  its 
boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  iodine,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  distil- 
lation in  an  inert  gas.    It  is  deliquescent  (De  Boisbaudran  a.  Jungfleisch). 

Oxides.  Gallium,  when  heated  to  bright  redness  in  contact  with  the  air, 
oxidises,  as  already  observed,  merely  on  the  surface.  In  pure  dry  oxygen,  no  percep- 
tible oxidation  takes  place  at  260°  ;  but  at  incipient  redness,  the  metal  begins  to  lose 
its  lustre,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin  bluish-grey  film ;  at  a  bright-red 
heat  the  coating  of  oxide  becomes  more  distinct,  but  it  then  protects  the  metal  from 
farther  action ;  the  oxidation  may  however  be  somewhat  facilitated  by  agitation  of 
the  liquid  metal.  A  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  thus  formed  collects  as  a  sublimate 
on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube. 

A  more  definite  product  is  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate  (p.  845).  This  salt, 
heated  to  200°  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  decomposes  with  intumescence,  giving  oflF 
nitrous  fumes  and  leaving  a  white  fritted,  very  friable  mass  of  oxide.  The  loss  of 
weight  sustained  by  the  nitrate  amounts  to  63-8  per  cent.,  which  is  exactly  that  which 
should  be  sustained  by  a  salt  having  the  composition  G-a(N0^)3  or  Ga^O^SN^O^,  when 
completely  resolved  into  nitric  anhydride  and  sesqui oxide,- supposing  the  atomic 
weight  of  gallium  to  be  69-865. 

The  sesquioxide  heated  to  cherry-redness  in  a  current  of  pure  dry  hydrogen,  partly 
sublimes  undecoraposed,  and  is  partly  reduced  to  a  bluish-grey  fritted  substance  exactly 
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like  that  which  is  formed  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  gallium.  This  lower  oxide  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid  without  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
without  evolution  of  hydrogen  :  it  is  therefore  free  from  metallic  gallium,  and  probably 
consists  of  the  monoxide.  It  reduces  potassium  permanganate.  At  a  bright  red 
heat  the  oxide  is  partly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

^Titrate,  Ga(NO^)^  The  strongest  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  -52)  free  from  nitrous 
vapours  scarcely  attacks  gallium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  40°-50°  the  action 
takes  place  and  goes  on  regularly^  with  formation  of  a  grey  deposit  which  takes  a  long 
time  to  dissolve.  On  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  to 
110°,  it  partly  decomposes;  and  on  dissolving  the  unaltered  portion  in  water,  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  solution  over  the  water-bath,  the  nitrate  is  obtained  as  a 
white,  compact,  very  deliquescent  mass,  which  exhales  the  odour  of  nitric  acid.  By 
evaporation  in  a  dry  vacuum  or  in  a  stream  of  dry  air  at  40°,  the  water  and  excess 
of  nitric  acid  are  expelled,  and  the  pure  nitrate  is  obtained.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures it  is  completely  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of  sesquioxide  (Dupre). 

Sulpliates.  The  sesquisulphate  or  Gallic  sulphate,  Ga2(S0*)^  [mode  of  prepara- 
tion not  described],  is  non-deliquescent,  but  very  soluble  in  water.  The  concentrated 
solution  is  syrupy.  A  perfectly  neutral  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  very  little 
gallium  remaining  dissolved,  provided  the  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted.  On  cooling, 
the  precipitate  dissolves  completely.  By  slow  evaporation,  or  by  the  cooling  of  a 
strong  solution,  the  sulphate  is  obtained  in  soft  nacreous  scales,  sometimes  grouped 
in  stellate  or  radiate  masses.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  of  60  per  cent,,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  On  evaporating  an  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  drying  the  residue 
till  it  ceases  wholly  or  nearly  to  give  off  white  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt 
does  not  lose  its  solubility  in  water  or  in  weak  alcohol,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  dis- 
solve (De  Boisbaudran). 

The  salt  obtained  by  dissolving  the  lower  oxide  of  gallium  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  reduces  potassium  permanganate  (Dupre). 

G-alliuTn-ammonium  Alum  is  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  gallic  sulphate  neutralised  with  ammonia,  or  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  gallic 
sulphate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  and  evaporating.  It  crystalhses  in  cubes  with 
octohedral  facets,  or  in  octohedrons  with  cubic  facets,  having  exactly  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  alum,  and  capable,  like  the  latter,  of  forming  supersaturated  solutions 
which  solidify  instantly  when  touched  with  a  small  crystal  of  the  salt.  A  strong 
solution  of  the  alum  becomes  slightly  turbid  when  boiled,  but  clear  again  on  cooling. 
Very  dilute  solutions  when  boiled  yield  a  copious  precipitate,  probably  a  basic  salt, 
and  if  the  liquid  be  filtered  while  hot,  only  a  trace  of  gallium  remains  dissolved. 
The  precipitation  on  boiling  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
or  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acetic  acid  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran). 

Atomic  WeigSit  and  Quantivalence  of  aallium.  The  existence  of  the 
alum  just  described  shows  that  gallium  is  analogous  to  aluminium,  forming  a  sesqui- 
oxide Ga^O^,  a  trichloride  GaCP,  &c.  &c.  This  being  established,  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  metal  may  be  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  alum  or  of  the  nitrate.  Now  (a) 
3-1044  grams  of  the  alum  gave  on  ignition  0-5885  of  sesquioxide,  whence  may  be 
deduced  for  gallium  the  atomic  weight  70-032.  ()8)  0-4481  grams  of  the  metal 
yielded,  by  conversion  into  nitrate  and  ignition  of  that  salt,  0'6024  grams  of  oxide, 
which  gives  for  gallium  the  number  69-698.  The  mean  of  these  results,  69-865,  may 
be  taken  as  a  near  approximation  to  the  true  value  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxvii.  941). 

The  specific  heat  of  gallium  between  12°  and  23°,  as  determined  by  Berthelot 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  786),  is  0*079,  which,  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight,  gives 
the  product  5-52,  a  number  not  differing  greatly  from  the  mean  value  (6-4)  of  the 
atomic  heats  of  the  metals.  The  specific  heat  of  liquid  gallium,  between  106°  and 
119°,  is  5-59,  differing  therefore  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  solid  metal;  in  this 
respect  gallium  resembles  mercury,  bismuth,  and  some  other  metals. 

Mendelejeff  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  969)  points  out  that,  according  to  the  periodic 
relation  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the  chemical  functions  of  the  elements 
and  their  atomic  weights  {2nd  Suppl.  462),  there  should  exist  an  element  intermediate 
between  aluminium  (27)  and  indium  (113).  This  element,  which  he  designates  as 
eJcaluminium,  should  have  the  atomic  weight  68,  and  specific  gravity  5-9  ;  should  be 
easily  reducible,  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  more  readily  than  zinc,  precipi- 
tated also  by  barium  carbonate,  and  recognisable  by  the  spectroscope.  These  properties 
are  regarded  by  Mendelejeff  as  sufficiently  near  to  those  of  gallium  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  is  really  the  suspected  ekaluminium. 

De  Boisbaudran,  on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  the  great  importance  of  the 
relations  suggested  by  Mendelejeff,  points  out  that  the  properties  of  gallium  are  not 
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in  all  respects  intermediate  between  those  of  aluminium  and  of  indium :  thus  the 
sesquioxide  of  gallium  is  more  soluble  in  ammonia  than  either  indium  oxide  or 
alumina,  -which  in  fact  are  nearly  insoluble  in  that  reagent.  Moreover  gallium  oxide 
is  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate  before  alumina  and  likewise  before  indium 
oxide.  The  extreme  fusibility  of  gallium  also  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  degree 
of  fusibility  which  it  should  exhibit  according  to  the  theory  in  question  {Ann,  Chim. 
Thys.  [5],  x.  138). 

GARDEXriir.  A  neutral  substance  obtained  by  Stenhouse  in  1856  {^Ml. 
Trans,  exlvi.  155)  from  dekamali  gum,  a  resinous  exudation  from  Gardenia  lucida 
(p.  627),  and  further  examined  by  Stenhouse  a.  Groves  (CAem.  ^oc.  J.  1877,  i.  551). 
It  is  extracted  from  the  resin  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in 
long,  light-yellow  needles,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  spirit  to  purify  them  from 
an  amorphous  greenish-yellow  resin  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  dekamali 
gum,  then  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol,  agitated  several  times  with  light 
petroleum  to  remove  a  colourless  fatty  substance,  and  finally  purified  by  alternate 
crystallisation  from  hot  benzene  and  from  alcohol. 

G-ardenin  thus  purified  forms  brilliant  deep-yellow  crystals,  melting  at  163°-164°. 
When  dried  at  100°,  it  gave  by  analysis  61-91  per  cent,  carbon  and  5-45  hydrogen 
(mean),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  empirical  formula  C^H^O'-.*  It  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  but  does  not  yield  picric  acid.  Its  solution  in  30  parts  of 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  treated,  after  cooling,  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
r45,  yields  gardenic  acid,  a  non-azotised  crystalline  substance,  which  melts  at 
236°,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  but  dissoh^es  readily  in  alkalis,  and  is 
reprecipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  spirit,  more 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  the  crystalline  state. 

CrARDTET.  A.  V.  Lasaulx  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1875,  149)  describes  crystals  of 
»arnet  from  Geyer  in  Saxony,  exhibiting,  together  with  oo02,  the  form  coO|, 
hitherto  observed  only  in  garnets  from  Auerbach  on  the  Bergstrasse.  According  to 
A.  Wichmann  {Pogg.  Ann.  clvii.  282  ;  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1876,  198;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876, 
ii.  51,  178),  the  dark-coloured  massive  garnet,  called  allochrdite,  is  partly  amorphous 
and  partly  possesses  double-refracting  structure,  as  formerly  observed  by  Des 
Cloizeaux  in  grossularia. 

The  following  are  recent  analyses  of  garnets :  (1-3)  occurring  in  the  eclogites  of 
Upper  Pranconia  (p.  703).  1.  Large  distinct  garnets  from  Eppenreuth  near  Hof. 
2.  Large  garnets,  seldom  crystallised,  from  Silberbach,  near  Conradsreuth.  3.  Garnet 
in  very  numerous  grains  from  Falser  Hohe  near  Markt  Schorgast  (E.  v.  Gerichten, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxi,  183).  (4-6),  Ked  garnet  from  the  serpentine  of  Zoblitz, 
Greifendorf,  and  Waldheim  in  Saxony  (Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxvii.  531). 
7.  Spessartin,  from  S.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont,  where  it  occurs,  together  with  marcelin, 
piedmontite,  red  mica,  and  quartz,  in  light-yellow,  seldom  orange-yollow  crystals, 
00 0.202,  the  nucleus  of  which  often  consists  of  marcelin;  sp.  gr.  =4*01  (Pisani, 
Comft.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  167). 
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38-50 

18-40 

2-70 

34-25 

5-87 

99-72 

On  the  garnet-olivinerock  of  the  Saxon  Granulite  District,  see  Dathe  {Jahrh. 
/.  Min.  1876,  325  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  ii.  387). 

GASES.  Absorption  hy  Metals. — The  solution  of  gases  in  iron,  steel,  and 
manganese  has  been  investigated  by  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  {Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  [5], 
vii.  155)  with  the  following  results  : 

1.  Cast-iron  kept  in  fusion  in  contact  with  silica  or  silicates,  evolves  carbon 
oxide  resulting  froiji  the  action  of  iron  carbide  on  silica,  the  iron,  consequently,  be- 
coming poorer  in  carbon  and  richer  in  silicon. 

2.  Melted  cast-iron  dissolves  considerable  quantities  of  hydrogen,  the  solubility  of 
the  gas  being  diminished  by  the  presence  of  silicon,  and  much  increased  by  the 
presence  of  manganese. 

3.  Carbon  oxide  is  much  less  soluble  than  hydrogen  in  the  different  varieties  of 

*  Pliickiger,  -who  also  analysed  gardenin  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vii.  589),  assigned  to  it  the  for- 
mula C^^H*°0",  but  as  his  product  was  purified  merely  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  spirit,  it  was 
probably  still  contaminated  with  the  fatty  substance  above  mentioned. 
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cast-iron.  Its  solubility  is  diminished  or  even  annulled  by  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese. 

4.  Pig-iron,  after  cooling,  retains  gases  which  may  be  extracted  by  heating  the 
metal  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  800°.  Hydrogen  is  always  more  abundant 
than  carbon  oxide,  both  in  the  solid  and  the  fused  metal,  and  is  more  persistently 
retained  by  the  metal.  Manganiferous  iron  retains  more  hydrogen  than  does  ordinary 
cast-iron. 

5.  Steel  dissolves  less  gas  than  cast-iron,  hydrogen  predominating  over  carbon 
oxide,  and  being  more  forcibly  retained  by  the  metal. 

6.  Soft  iron,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  more  carbon  oxide  than  hydrogen,  and 
retains  it  more  forcibly. 

7.  Finely-divided  pure  iron,  deprived  of  gases,  decomposes  water  slowly  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  rapidly  at  100°,  the  decomposition  being  more  rapid  the 
liner  the  state  of  division  of  the  iron. 

The  solubility  of  carbon  oxide  in  cast-iron,  malleable  iron,  or  steel,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  action  of  moist  mercuric  chloride  in  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
By  this  mode  of  proceeding  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  limit  of  temperature  above 
which  the  gases  taken  up  by  the  iron  are  partly  due  to  chemical  reactions. 

Absorption  by  Saline  Solutions. — The  absorptive  powers  of  solutions  of  the 
chlorides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  for 
carbon  dioxide  have  been  determined  by  J.  J.  Mackenzie  {Ann.  Phys.  CJiem.  [2],  i. 
438)  with  the  following  general  results  : 

(1).  Saline  solutions  absorb  less  carbon  dioxide  than  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
(2)  The  volume  of  gas  absorbed  decreases  as  the  concentration  of  the  solution  in- 
creases. (3).  Different  solutions  possess  different  absorption-coefficients.  The 
absorption-coefficient  for  potassium  chloride,  like  its  molecular  weight,  lies  between 
those  for  sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  and  that  of  strontium  between  those  for 
barium  and  calcium  chlorides.  (4).  The  coefficient  varies  with  the  temperature 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  for  pure  water. 

The  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by  sulphuric  acid  and  its  mixtures  with 
water,  at  17°,  has  been  investigated  by  J.  Setschenow  {Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xxii.  102). 
The  absorption-coefficient  of  undiluted  H^SO*  (0-932)  is  so  near  to  that  of  water 
(0-9519  at  17°,  according  to  Bunsen),  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  actual 
identity  of  the  two.  By  dilution  the  absorption-coefficients  are  diminished,  very 
rapidly  at  first,  the  minimum  value  0-666  being  attained  at  H^SO''  +  H^O,  beyond 
which  the  coefficients  increase  slowly  on  further  dilution. 

Biffuslon  of  Gases.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  (Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvi.  453)  has 
studied  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffiision  in  connection  with  molecular  movement. 
According  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  gases  (iii.  131),  this  movement  of  the  gaseous 
molecules  goes  on  in  air  apparently  at  rest,  as  well  as  in  gases  which  are  diffusing 
one  into  the  other.  This  movement  of  the  molecules  in  a  stratum  of  air  cannot  of 
course  be  observed  directly,  but  its  existence  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
considerations.  When  a  horizontal  stratum  of  air  moves  onward,  the  molecules 
which  diffuse  out  of  it  into  the  strata  immediately  above  and  below  it,  endeavour  to 
impart  their  horizontal  velocity  to  the  molecules  of  these  other  strata,  while  the 
molecules  which  diffuse  from  the  latter  into  the  moving  stratum  tend  to  retard  its 
motion  and  bring  it  to  rest.  This  mutual  action  of  contiguous  gas-strata  is  similar 
to  the  friction  of  two  rough  surfaces,  one  of  which  slides  over  the  other,  and  to  the 
internal  friction  of  liquids  called  mscosity.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  another  kind  of  dif- 
fusion, namely,  a  lateral  diffusion  of  onomentum,  and  the  relative  values  of  the 
friction  of  different  gases  may  be  deduced  from  observations  on  the  so-called  tran- 
spiration of  gases  through  narrow  tubes,  while  the  absolute  values  are  deduced  from 
Meyer's  observations  on  the  oscillation  of  horizontal  discs  in  gases  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxliii. 
14;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1871,  44). 

Another  method  of  demonstrating  the  diffusion  of  molecules  in  still  air  is  to  warm 
the  upper  layer  and  observe  the  proportion  in  which  the  heat  thus  imparted  is  com- 
municated to  the  lower  layers.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  third  kind  of  diffusion — the  diffusion 
of  energy. 

All  three  kinds  of  diffusion,  viz.  diffusion  of  matter^  diffusion  of  momentum  (fric- 
tion), and  diffusion  of  energy  (heat-conduction),  are  brought  about  by  the  movement 
of  the  molecules.  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  molecules,  and  the  farther  they 
travel  before  their  course  is  arrested  by  collision  with  other  molecules,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  diffusion.  As  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  is  known,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate,  from  Loschmidt's  experiments  on  diffusion  {2nd  Suppl.  542),  the  average 
distance  traversed  by  a  molecule  before  it  strikes  against  another,  or  the  mean  path 
between  two  collisions,  and  thence  also  the  number  of  collisions  which  each  molecule 
experiences  in  a  second  of  time. 
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Molecular  Eelafions. 


Mass  of  molecule 
Mean  velocity  at  0 
Mean  path  in 


per  second  in  meters . 
mm. 


Number  of  collisions  in  millions  per  second 
Diameter  of  molecule  in 
^ass  in  mgms. 


10,000,000 


Ccirbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Monoxide 

Dioxide 

1 

16 

14 

22 

1859 

465 

497 

396 

.  965 

560 

482 

379 

.  17750 

7646 

9489 

9720 

.  5-8 

7-6 

8-3 

9-3 

.  46 

736 

644 

1012 

Diffusion  delations. — Measure 


Hydrogen  and  Oxygen 
Hydrogen  and  Carbon  Monoxid 
Hydrogen  and  Carbon  Dioxide 
Oxygen  and  Carbon  Monoxide 
Oxygen  and  Carbon  Dioxide 
Carbon  Monoxide  and  Dioxide 
Hydrogen  . 
Oxygen  .  _ . 
Carbon  Monoxide 
Carbon  Dioxide 
Air  . 
Copper 
Iron 

Cane-sugar  in  water  . 

(or  in  1  day 
Salt  in  water 


Calculated 
0-7086 
0-6519 
0-5575 
0-1807 
0-1427 

0-  1386 

1-  2990 
0-1884 
0-1748 
0-1087 


(Centimeters)^ 
Seconds 

Observed 
0-7214n 
0-6422 

0*5558  [  Diffusion  of  matter  observed 
by  Loschmidt  (27id 
542). 


0-1802  [ 
0-1409 

0-  1406^ 

1-  49  ) 
0-213  I 
0-2121 
0-117; 
0-256 
0-077 
0-183 
0-000b0365> 
0-3144)  i' 
0-00000116  § 


Diffusion  of  momentum.* 


DijBFusion  of  temperature.f 


Change  of  Temperature  attending  the  Diffusion  of  Gases  through  Porous  Partitions. — 
The  following  observations  have  been  made  by  Dufour  (iV.  A^'ch.  jph.  nat.  xlv.  9  ; 
xlix.  101-33).  (1).  When  a  dry  stream  of  air,  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas  penetrates  the 
walls  of  a  porous  vessel,  or  passes  through  a  vessel  containing  fragments  of  the 
porous  material,  a  fall  of  temperature  takes  place,  which  gradually  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  at  length  disappears.  (2).  When  moist  streams  of  these  gases 
circulate  under  the  same  conditions,  a  rise  of  temperature  is  produced,  which  likew^ise 
diminishes  and  finally  ceases.  (3).  The  heating  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour  by  the  porous  substance  ;  the  cooling  to  the  evolution  of  that  vapour, 
these  effects  being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  previous  state  of  the  porous  vessel. 
(4).  When  air  on  the  one  side  and  hydrogen  or  coal-gas  on  the  other  are  in  contact 
with  a  porous  partition,  and  diffusion  takes  place  without  alteration  of  pressure,  a 
rise  of  temperature  is  produced  on  that  side  of  the  partition  towards  which  the  stream 
of  gas  is  directed,  that  is  to  say  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the  lighter  gas,  and  a 
fall  of  temperature  on  the  other.  (5).  These  changes  of  temperature  appear  to  occur, 
not  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  gas,  but  only  at  the  ^surface  of  the  porous  partition,  the 
heating  on  the  one  side  being  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  and  the  cooling  on 
tbe  other  to  its  expansion.  (6).  When  the  diffusion  is  accompanied  by  variation  of 
pressure,  the  effects  are  complicated  by  the  alterations  of  temperature  directly  resulting 
from  increase  or  diminution  of  pressure  (Dufour). 

Thermo-diffusiooi. — C.  Neumann  infers,  from  theoretical  considerations,  that 
when  a  finite  portion  of  a  gas  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  infinite  length  (or  returning  into 
itself)  has  a  density  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  gas,  a  difference  of 
temperature  artificially  produced  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  finite  portion  must 
give  rise  to  a  continuous  movement  in  the  whole  of  the  endless  cylinder  of  gas, 
directed  from  the  cold  to  the  warm  end  through  the  finite  portion  above  mentioned, 
supposing  that  the  gas  in  this  portion  is  of  greater  density  than  the  remainder 
\jahresh.f.  Chem.  1874,  15). 


*  Graham  {PMl.  Trans.  1849,  ii.  349 ;  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xxxv.  641 ;  [4],  xxvi.  409)  ;  0.  E.  Meyer, 
Fogg.  Ann.  cxxv.  and  cxxvii. ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1871,  44). 
t  Stefan,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixv.  45-69. 
X  Voit,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxx.  227,  393  ;  Jahresb.  1867,  95. 
§  Fick,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxv.  337. 
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Experiments  made  by  W.  Feddersen  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlv.  55),  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  theory,  on  a  portion  of  the  gas  enclosed  between  diaphragms 
of  platinum  or  palladium  sponge,  gypsum,  or  magnesia  usta,  have  shown  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  universal  property  of  porous  bodies,  when  used  as  diaphragms,  to 
draw  gas  through  themselves  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  sides.  This  thermo- 
diffusion  differs  from  ordinary  diffusion,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  place  between  two 
portions  of  the  same  gas  on  opposite  sides  of  a  diaphragm.  It  is  the  correlative  of 
the  phenomenon  observed  by  Dufour,  in  whose  experiments  a  change  of  temperature 
results  from  diffusion,  whereas  in  those  of  Feddersen,  diffusion  is  produced  by  change 
of  temperature,  and  in  such  a  direction  that  the  artificially  excited  change  of  tempera- 
ture is  diminished  by  that  which,  according  to  Dufour's  law,  results  from  the  diffusion 
itself. 

Hygrometric  Diffusion. — (1).  "When  a  porous  partition  (the  porous  cell  of 
a  voltaic  battery)  separates  two  portions  of  air  of  different  degrees  of  moisture,  two 
opposite  and  unequal  streams  of  air  pass  through  it,  the  stronger  current  being 
directed  from  the  dry  to  the  moist  air,  and  the  difference  in  strength  of  the  two 
depending  chiefly  on  the  difference  of  vapour-tension  on  the  two  sides  of  the  partition. 
Temperature  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  the  result.  (2).  Hygrometric  diffu- 
sion takes  place  also,  though  less  quickly,  through  dense  and  very  homogeneous  plates 
of  marble  (5  mm.  thick),  polished  or  unpolished ;  also  through  plates  of  gypsum, 
alabaster,  and  re  tort- charcoal.  On  account  of  the  greater  porosity  of  gypsum,  diffusion 
through  it  can  give  rise  only  to  slight  differences  of  pressure  on  the  two  surfaces,  and 
even  these  differences  are  quickly  equalised.  Alabaster  is  much  less  penetrable  by 
gases  than  gypsum  or  marble,  and  diffusion  through  it  takes  place  mush  more  slowly. 
(3).  When  a  limited  volume  of  air  is  confined  in  a  vessel,  part  only  of  which  is 
porous,  a  difference  of  hygrometric  state  between  the  inner  and  outer  air  leads  to  a 
difference  of  pressure,  which  is  independent  in  amount  on  the  extent  of  the  porous 
part  of  the  side  of  the  vessel,  but  is  longer  in  establishing  itself  as  the  proportion  of 
porous  to  compact  surface  is  smaller.  (4).  The  difference  of  pressure  produced  by 
hygrometric  diffusion  depends,  under  otherwise  similar  circumstances,  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  partition,  and  in  the  case  of  porous  clay  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the.  square  root  of  the  thickness  (limits  of  observation  3  to  10  mm.)  (5).  The  excess 
of  the  diffusion-current  of  dry  air  attains  its  greatest  value  when  the  pressure  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  partition  remains  equal.  This  excess,  which  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  porous  partition  and  the  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  experiment,  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  thickness  of  the  partition  is  less.  With  thicknesses  of  3*1  mm., 
5"1  mm.,  and  9*1  mm.,  it  was  found  to  vary  as  100  :  72  :  51.  (6).  When  hygro- 
metric diffusion  gives  rise  to  a  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  partition 
the  excess  of  volume  of  the  stronger  current  diminishes  as  the  difference  of  pressure 
increases.  This  decrease  is  quicker  as  the  thickness  of  the  partition  is  greater 
(Dufour,  N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  xlv.  9  ;  liii.  177-210). 

Passage-of  Gases  through  Liquid  Films  and  Colloid  Membranes. — F.  Exner  {Pogg. 
Ann.  civ.  321,  443;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  ii.  163)  has  studied  this  mode  of  diffusion 
by  introducing  into  a  diffusion-tube  a  film  of  soap  formed  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
by  weight  of  dried  Marseilles  soap  in  60-80  parts  of  distilled  water.  Experiments 
were  made  with  air  and  coal-gas,  air  and  carbon  dioxide,  air  and  hydrogen  sulphide, 
air  and  ammonia,  air  and  oxygen,  air  and  nitrogen,  coal-gas  and  oxygen,  coal-gas  and 
hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  A  comparison  of  the  velocities  with  which  the 
gases  traversed  the  film  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  passage  of  the  gases  through 
the  film  is  due,  partly  to  their  absorption  by  the  liquid  and  subsequent  elimination 
from  it,  partly  to  simple  diffusion  through  the  film,  as  through  a  porous  partition  of 
extremely  small  thickness.    On  this  supposition  the  diffusion-velocity,  a,  of  a  gas 

C 

must  be  represented  by  the  expression  — where  C  is  the  absorption-coefficient 

of  the  gas  for  water  and  5  its  density.  The  following  table  shows  the  agreement  of 
the  values  of  a  calculated  from  this  formula  with  those  deduced  from  actual  observa- 
tion : — 
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Gas 

GOGlIlClOIlu  Oi 

absorption 

Density 

C 

V  0 

a 

observed 

a 

calculated 

Nitrogen  . 

0-015 

0-97 

00153 

0-86 

0-85 

Air  .... 

0'017 

I'OO 

0-017 

1-00 

Oxygen  . 

0-030 

1-106 

0-0285 

1-95 

1-60 

Coal-gas  . 

0-025 

0-480 

0036 

2-27 

212 

Hydrogen 

0019 

0-070 

0-072 

3-77 

3-89 

Carbon  Dioxide 

1-002 

1-52 

0-812 

47-1 

45-1 

Hydrogen  Sulphide  . 

3-165 

1-17 

2-94 

165 

163-3 

Ammonia  . 

700 

0-59 

903-0 

46000 

54450 

According  to  Barthelemy  ( Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  427),  the  natural  colloidal  surfaces 
of  plants  exert  upon  mixed  gases  a  dialytic  or  separating  action  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  caoutchouc  by  Graham  (l5^  SuppL  632),  transmitting  carbon  dioxide  thirteen 
times  as  readily  as  nitrogen,  and  six  or  seven  times  as  readily  as  oxygen. 

Diffusion  of  Gases  through  Absorbing  Substances  (Wroblewski,  Ann.  Phys.  Chem, 
clviii.  539-568,  and  [2],  i.  438-451). — When  an  absorbable  gas  is  suddenly  brought 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  open 
vessel,  and  not  disturbed  by  currents  arising  from  variations  of  temperature,  the 
uppermost  layer  of  the  liquid  will  of  course  be  first  saturated  by  the  gas ;  and 
Wroblewski' s  experiments  show  that  the  diffusion  of  the  gas  through  the  liquid  takes 
place  according  to  Biot  a.  Fourrier's  Law  of  Difference,  the  gas  passing  successively 
from  each  layer  of  liquid  to  the  one  next  below  it,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  move- 
ment takes  place  being  proportional  to  the  difference  of  saturation  of  the  two  layers. 
When  carbon  dioxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  containing  in 
100  e,c.  more  than  10  grams  of  dry  sodium  chloride,  or  26"98  sugar,  the  gas  diffuses 
itself  through  the  liquid  exactly  according  to  the  Biot-Fourrier  law  of  heat-conduc- 
tion, the  quantities  of  gas  absorbed  being  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
times  of  absorption,  and  the  liquid  acting,  with  regard  to  the  dififiision  of  the  carbon 
dioxide,  just  like  a  solid  body  with  regard  to  the  conduction  of  heat.  With  weaker 
solutions  and  with  pure  water,  the  regularity  of  the  diffusion  is  disturbed  by  the 
increase  of  density  of  the  liquid  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  consequently  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  thereby  completely  altering  the  conditions  of  the  difiusion.  The  Biot- 
Fourrier  law  of  diffusion  likewise  holds  good  in  glycerin  and  its  aqueous  solutions ; 
also  in  strong  solutions  of  colloid  substances,  such  as  gelatin,  even  when  they  contain 
a  quantity  of  the  colloid  sufficient  to  render  them  viscous  or  semi-solid ;  a  perfectly 
dry  hard  plate  of  gelatin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  impervious  to  carbon  dioxide. 

Former  experiments  by  Wroblewski  iJPogg.  Ann.  Iviii.  539-568)  showed  that  the 
rate  at  which  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen  diffuses  through  a  caoutchouc  membrane 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  membrane :  this  is  merely  a 
particular  case  of  the  law  above  stated. 

From  these  results  Wroblewski  deduces  the  following  law  :  When  a  gas  is  absorbed 
by  any  substance,  liquid,  solid,  or  semi-solid,  it  diffuses  itself  in  the  absorbing  body 
according  to  laws  identical  with  those  which  regulate  the  propagation  of  heat  in  a  solid 
rod.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  law  are  those  which  are  due  to  the  action  of 
gravity. 

Aspiration  and  Migration  of  Gases. — These  terms  are  applied  by  F.  Bellamy 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii,  669)  to  denote  the  passage  of  gases  enclosed  over  mercury 
through  the  capillary  tubes  of  cotton  or  linen  skeins,  hemp,  hay,  rushes,  strips  of 
caoutchouc  and  many  other  bodies.  When  separate  portions  of  the  same  gas 
under  different  pressures  are  connected  by  such  bodies,  the  level  of  the  mercury 
comes  to  rest  only  when  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides  is  equalised.  When  different 
gases,  such  as  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  are  connected  by  a  skein  of  cotton-thread, 
&c,,  enclosed  in  a  bent  glass  tube,  streams  of  the  two  gases  pass  through  the  skein  in 
opposite  directions  tiU  the  pressure  of  each  gas  on  the  two  sides  becomes  equal,  the 
hydrogen  travelling  the  faster  of  the  two. 

Friction  of  Gases.    0.  E.  Meyer  in  1865  and  1866  {Fogg.  Ann.  exxv.  and 

cxxvii.)  showed,  by  experiments  on  circular  discs  vibrating  horizontally  round  a 
vertical  axis,  and  by  calculation  from  G-raham's  experiments  on  the  transpiration  of 
gases  through  capillary  tubes  (ii.  820),  that  the  constant  of  the  internal  friction  of 
air  is  independent  of  pressure,  and  increases  with  the  temperature.  This  result  was 
confirmed  in  a  similar  manner  by  Maxwell  {Phil.  Trans.  1866),  who  had  previously 
deduced  it  from  theoretical  considerations  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xix.  31). 
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Meyer  found,  from  his  first  experiments,  as  an  approximate  result,  that  the  value 
of  the  friction-coefficient  of  air  lay  between  0-00018  and  0-00027.  Subsequently  {Fogg. 
Ann.  cxliii.  14),  by  experiments  made  at  various  temperatures,  he  inferred  that  the 
temperature-coefficient  for  the  friction  is  about  f  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  so  that, 
representing  the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  the  temperature  t°  by  /x^,  and  the  tem- 
perature-coefficient of  friction  by  j8,  we  have, 

l^t  =  l^oO-  +  ^0 
where  3  =  f  x  0-003665  =  0-002749. 

By  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  different  temperatures,  the  value  of  (x^  was 
found  to  be  between  0-000168  and  0-000174. 

A.  V.  Obermayer  {Wicn.  Acad.  Ber.  [2te  Abth.],  Ixxi.  281-308),  from  a  comparison 
of  his  own  experiments  on  vibrating  discs  with  those  of  Meyer  and  Maxwell,  deduces 
the  values  j8  =  0-002723  ;  /x  =  0-00016747,  according  to  which  the  expression  for  the 
friction-coefficient  of  air  becomes  : 

/if  =  0-00016747  (1  +  0-002723  t). 

The  same  methods  of  investigation  have  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
friction-coefficients  of  a  considerable  number  of  gases  by  Meyer  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxliii.  14  ; 
Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1871,  44);  by  Meyer  a.  Springmiihl  {Fogg.  Ann.  cxlviii.  526-549; 
Jahresb.  1873,  16);  and  by  A.  v.  Obermayer  {Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  [2te  Abth.],  Ixxiii. 
433-474  ;  Jahresb.  1876,  42).  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  togetlier 
with  those  calculated  by  Meyer  from  Graham's  transpiration  experiments : 


Friction-coefficients  of  Gases. 


Friction-coeffi- 

Meyer a.  Springmiihl 

Obermayer 

cient  refen-ed  to 

that  of  Oxy- 

Tran- 

Friction- 

Trans- 

Friction- 

gen=0-0001873 

spiration- 

coefficient 

piration- 

coefficient 

calculated  from 

coefficient 

atO° 

coefficient 

atoo 

Graham's 
Transpiration 
experiments 

Oxygen  .... 

1000 

0  000212 

1-000 

0-0001873 

0-0001873 

Air  ..... 

0-899 

190 

0-896 

1678 

1683 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

0-878 

186 

1645 

Nitrogen  .... 

0-873 

184 

0-885 

1659 

1635 

Carbon  Monoxide 

0-870 

184 

0-868 

1625 

1630 

Carbon  Dioxide  . 

0-755 

160 

0-738 

1383 

1414 

Nitrogen  Monoxide 

0-752 

160 

0-723 

1353 

1408 

Hydrogen  Chloride 

0-736 

156 

1379 

Chlorine  .... 

0-687 

147 

1287 

Sulphur  Dioxide . 

0-654 

138 

1225 

Hydrogen  Sulphide 

0-616 

130 

1154 

Marsh-gas  .... 

0-555 

120 

1040 

Methyl  Cliloride  . 

0-547 

116 

1025 

Ethylene  .... 

0-516 

109 

0-492 

922 

966 

Ammonia  .... 

0-511 

108 

957 

Cyanogen  .... 

0-506 

107 

948 

Ethyl  Chloride  . 

0-499 

105 

0-475 

889 

935 

Methyl  Oxide  . 

0-483 

102 

905 

Hydrogen  .... 

0-439 

093 

0-459 

861 

822 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  transpiration-coefficients  of  air,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  as  determined  by  different  observers : 


Air 

0" 

H» 

OCP 

Graham  *      .       .  . 

.  I 

1-113 

0-488 

0-840 

Maxwell  f 

.  1 

0-516 

0-859 

0.  E.  Meyer  + 

.  1 

1-095 

0-601 

0-851 

Lang  §  .       .       .  . 

.  1 

0-830 

Obermayer 

.  ] 

1-116 

0-513 

0-824 

Kundt  a.  Warburg  || 

.  1 

0-488 

0-804 

*  This  Dictionary,  vol.  li.  p.  820.  f  P-  847  of  this  volume.  t  Pogg.  Ann.  cxlviii,  1. 

§  Wien.  Acad.  Ber  [2  Abth,],  Ixiii.  604.  ||  Deut.  Chem.  Qes,  Ber.  1875, 160. 
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With  respect  to  the  alteration  of  their  friction-coefficients  according  to  tempera- 
ture, gases  may  be  arranged  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  with  reference  to  their 
coefficients  of  expansion : 

Friction-coefficient  Expansion-coefficient  ac- 

according  to  Obermayer  cording  to  Regnault 


Air 

Hydrogen 
Oxygen 

Carbon  Monoxide  . 

Ethylene 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen  Monoxide 
Carbon  Dioxide  . 
Ethyl  Chloride  . 


Tj  =  0-0001678(1 
0861(1 
1878(1 
1625(1 
0922(1 
1559(1 
1353(1 
1383(1 
0889(1 


0  0036650 

0-003665^)°' 

0-0036650" 

0-0036650° 

0-0036650" 

0-0036650'^ 

0-0037190*^ 

0-0037010^ 

0-0039000^ 


0-003671 
0-003661 

0003669 


0-003719 
0-003710 


Stefan, 

Maxwell, 

Obermayer 

Loschmidt 

Graham 

0-0000074  cm. 

71 

83 

144 

139 

153 

79 

74 

87 

73 

65 

81 

49 

50 

56 

48 

42 

56 

From  these  results  it  apears  fhat  the  friction-coefficient  of  the  less  easily  con- 
densable gases  (till  lately  regarded  as  unconden sable)  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
f  power,  and  that  of  the  more  easily  condensable  gases  to  the  first  power,  of  the 
absolute  temperature.  For  temperatures  between  150°  and  300°,  air  gave  the  same 
values  of  the  exponent  as  between  the  lower  temperatures — 21-5°  and  53-5®.  Carbon 
dioxide  exhibited  a  slow  decrease  of  the  exponent  with  the  temperature. 

Nearly  equal  values  of  the  exponents  for  air,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  have 
been  obtained  by  J.  Puluj  {Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxiii.  589),  viz.  for  air  0-722; 
for  carbon  dioxide  0-917,  and  for  hydrogen  0-693. 

From  the  friction-coefficients  may  be  deduced  the  following  lengths  of  the  medium 
paths  (p.  847)  of  a  molecule: 

Air  . 

Hydrogen  . 
Oxygen  . 
Carbon  Monoxide 
Carbon  Dioxide 
Nitrogen  Monoxide  . 

On  the  Friction  of  Ea relied  Cases,  see  Kundt  a.  "Warburg  (Po^^^'.  ^^^^w.  civ. 
337-365  and  525-550;  Fhil.  Mag.  [4],  1.  53;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1875,  33);  A. 
Kundt  {Pogg.  Ann.  clviii.  568-572  and  660 ;  Jahresb.  1866,  41), 

On  the  Friction  of  Air  on  Glass,  see  Warburg  {Fogg.  Ann.  clix.  399-415; 
Jrt^mS.  1876,  41). 

E.  Wiedemann  {N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  Ivi.  277)  has  also  determined  the  friction-coeffi- 
cient of  gases  at  different  temperatures,  by  the  velocity  of  their  flow  through  capillary 
tubes.    The  following  table  gives  the  results  referred  to  air  at  8°  =  100. 

Air  ... 

Carbon  Monoxide  . 
Carbon  Dioxide  . 
Nitrogen  Monoxide 
Ethylene 

For  air  and  carbon  monoxide  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
monoxide  on  the  other,  which  latter  have  equal  molecular  weights,  the  friction  in- 
creases with  rise  of  temperature  in  the  same  ratio.  The  friction-coefficient  fit.  at  the 
temperature  t,  being  equal  to  ii^  (1  +  -0036650°,  the  exponent  n  is  found  to  have  the 
following  values,  which  are  not  the  same  for  all  gases,  and  do  not  all  vary  with  the 
temperature  according  to  the  law  laid  down  by  Obermayer  : 


8° 

100° 

184-5° 

100 

123-1 

14M 

96-87 

136-1 

80-48 

104-8 

123-4 

80-41 

105-6 

124-1 

56-24 

73-89 

87-38 

Air 

Carbon  Monoxide  . 
Carbon  Dioxide 
Nitrogen  Monoxide 
Ethylene       .  .  . 


0°  to  100° 
0-7333 

0-9296 
0-9602 
0-9645 


0°  to  184-5° 


0-6949 


100°  to  184-5° 
0-6701 

0-8024 
0-7874 
0-8224 
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Compressibility  of  Gases  —  Deviations  from  the  Boyle- 
Mariotte  Iiaw  (Budde,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  30-47).  If  this  law  were  true 
in  all  cases,  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  Tolume  of  a  gas  at  constant 
temperature  would  be  expressed  by  the  equation  'pv  =  constant.  But  the  experiments 
of  Eegnault  and  Natterer  have  shown  that  the  true  relation  is 

pv  =  const.  +  (pip), 

<p  being  the  symbol  of  a  hitherto  undetermined  function,  which  may  be  either  positive 
or  negative.  Eegnault,*  whose  experiments  were  made  at  pressures  up  to  30  at- 
mospheres, and  at  a  temperature  near  4°  C,  found  that  hydrogen  exhibits  a  positive, 
whereas  all  other  gases  exhibit  a  negative  deviation  from  Boyle's  law.  Natterer,t 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  observations  were  extended  to  much  higher  pressures, 
found  that  the  negative  deviation  of  air,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  is  converted 
at  very  high  pressures  into  a  positive  deviation,  which  finally  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  hydrogen,  and  is  enormous  even  for  the  latter.  To  a  pressure  of  2790  at 
mospheres  corrrespond  the  following  condensations : 

Hydrogen  Nitrogen  Air  Carbon  Monoxide 

1  1  1  1 

1008  705  726  727 

Now,  according  to  the  gas-theory  of  Kronig  and  Clausius  (iii.  131),  the  conditions 
for  the  constitution  of  a  perfect  gas  are :  (1).  That  the  attractive  forces  between  the 
molecules  must  be  infinitely  small.  (2).  That  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  a 
molecule  must  be  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  mean  path  of 
the  molecules.  (3).  That  the  time  intervening  between  two  successive  collisions 
must  be  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  free  movement  of  a  molecule. 
This  last  condition  implies  another,  viz.  that  the  portion  of  its  path  along  which  a 
molecule  is  exposed  to  the  repulsive  action  of  other  molecules  must  be  infinitely 
small  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  path  of  free  movement.  In  all  actually 
existing  gases,  however,  the  attractions  between  the  molecules  have  a  real,  though 
extremely  small  value,  and  it  is  just  to  these  residual  attractive  forces  that  the 
ordinary  negative  deviations  from  Boyle's  law  are  generally  attributed.  If,  however, 
the  imperfections  in  a  gas  due  to  attraction  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  perceptible 
trace,  there  still  remain  two  causes  which  may  produce  a  sensible  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law,  viz.  :  (1).  The  radius  of  the  sphere  within  which  each  molecule  exerts 
an  elastic  repulsive  action  must  have  a  certain  though  very  small  magnitude  e. 
(2).  The  interval  of  time  between  two  successive  collisions,  and  the  depth  to  which  the 
elasticity  of  the  molecules  gives  way,  may  have,  as  compared  with  the  time  and  the 
medium  length  of  the  path  of  free  motion,  a  certain  magnitude  of  the  order  C  Now 
according  to  the  views  of  Clausius  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  molecules 
rebound  after  collision,  each  molecule  may  be  regarded  as  fencing  off  round  itself,  by 
repulsive  forces,  a  space  of  medium  radius  5,  whose  middle  point  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  molecule.  A  sphere  of  radius  2S  is  called  by  Clausius  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  molecule,  and  the  sphere  of  radius  5  may  be  called  its  sphere  of  elas- 
ticity. For  convenience  of  consideration,  the  molecules  may  be  replaced  by 
elastic  spheres  of  the  magnitude  of  the  spheres  of  elasticity.  Moreover,  the  repelling 
forces  which  produce  the  rebound  probably  increase  very  rapidly  as  the  molecules 
approach  one  another,  so  that  the  spheres  of  elasticity  may  be  regarded  as  hard- 
elastic.  According  to  this,  C  should  be  a  small  magnitude  compared  with  e,  and  of 
the  two  deviations  last-mentioned  the  first  should  predominate.  At  all  events  it 
may  be  supposed  that  at  constant  temperatures  the  elasticity  of  the  molecules  is  not 
altered  by  the  number  of  collisions  which  take  place  in  the  unit  of  time.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  the  paths  of  the  molecules  are  long  enough,  the  spheres  of  elasticity  at 
constant  temperature  may  be  regarded  as  incompressible  spaces  of  invariable  mag- 
nitude. 

If,  therefore,  the  pressure  on  a  gas  is  altered,  the  change  of  volume  thereby  pro- 
duced affects  only  the  spaces  between  the  spheres  of  elasticity,  which  of  themselves 
fill  a  constant  space  k.  For  a  gas  in  which  no  other  cause  of  deviation  from  Boyle's 
law  exists,  we  have  therefore,  if  its  volume  under  the  unit  of  pressure  be  denoted 
by  V, 

P 

or,  writing  a  for    —  k  : 

vp  =  a  +  kp. 

*  '  Relation  des  experiences  entreprises  .  .  .  pour  ddsterminer  les  principales  lois  physiques  et  les 
donnges  nam§riques  qui  entrent  dans  le  calcul  des  machines  k  vapeur.'   Paris,  1847,  p.  271. 
t  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  v.  351  ;  vi.  557  ;  xii.  199  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1851,  59  ;  1854,  87. 
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Supposing  now  that  in  hydrogen  the  attractions  between  the  molecules  disappear 
so  completely  that,  in  the  discussion  of  Eegoanlt's  observations,  they  may  be  left 
quite  out  of  account ;  it  will  then  follow  that  the  deviations  from  Boyle's  law  ex- 
hibited by  this  gas  are  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  spheres  of  elasticity  of  its 
molecules  have  a  not  quite  imperceptible  magnitude  as  compared  with  the  entire 
space  which  it  occupies.  Accordingly,  Ic  is  the  space  occupied  by  the  spheres  of 
elasticity  in  a  given  quantity  of  hydrogen ;  a  the  empty  space  contained  between 

h 

them  at  4°  and  1  meter  pressure.  The  ratio  -  is  found,  from  Kegnault's  experi- 
ments, to  have  the  mean  value  0*0007  :  consequently, 

At  4°  and  1  meter  pressure,  the  spheres  of  elasticity  of  Hyd/rogen  occupy  0*0007  of 
the  space  contained  between  them, 

or,  since  2.^2^^     sensibly  equal  to  0*0007, 
1-0007 

at  4°  and  1  m^ter  pressure,  the  spheres  of  elasticity  of  Hydrogen  occwpy  0*0007  of  its 
apparent  volume. 

As  already  observed,  the  radius  of  Clausius'  spheres  of  action  is  double  that  of  the 
spheres  of  elasticity  :  consequently  the  volume  of  the  spheres  of  action  is  8  times  that 
of  the  spheres  of  elasticity.  Now  Clausius  has  shown  that  the  radius  of  the  spheres 
of  action  is  to  the  mean  length  of  path  of  the  molecules  as  the  space  occupied  by  the 
spheres  of  action  to  the  total  volume  of  the  gas.  If  then  the  mean  length  of  the  path 
be  denoted  by  I,  we  have 

2S      8^  8 
■7-  =  — ,  OP  r-  =  —  ; 
I         V         I  V 

and  the  behaviour  of  hydrogen  under  pressure  may  be  expressed  thus : 

In  hydrogen  at  4°  and  1  meter  pressure,  the  mean  length  of  path  of  the  molecules  is 
equal  i{o  358  times  the  radius  of  the  spheres  of  elasticity. 

The  approximate  value  of  k,  determined  as  above,  may  perhaps  appear  to  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  improbability,  leading  as  it  does  by  a  very  simple  calculation  to 
the  conclusion  that,  at  4°  and  1  atm.  pressure,  the  mean  distance  between  the 
molecules  of  hydrogen  is  about  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  radius  of  the  spheres  of 
elasticity. 

It  is  usual,  however,  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  discussed,  to  regard  the 
distances  between  the  molecules  as  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  molecules  themselves.  What  is  meant  by  '  dimensions  of  the  molecules '  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  say,  unless  we  understand  by  it  the  dimensions  of  the  spheres  of  elas- 
ticity, or  something  similar;  in  that  case  the  nvmber  twenty  may  appear  rather 
small.  It  is,  however,  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  gaseous 
state,  as  shown  by  the  entire  calculation  above  given,  and  especially  by  the  equation 
vp^a  +  Jcp;  and  moreover  it  is  directly  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Natterer, 
which  show  that  when  hydrogen  under  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere  is  compressed  to 
—5  of  its  volume,  it  scarcely  conforms  any  more  to  Boyle's  law ;  whence  it  foUows 
that,  if  the  mean  distances  between  the  hydrogen  molecules  at  one  atmosphere  are  re- 
duced to  j^o,  they  become  magnitudes  of  the  same  order  as  the  dimensions  within 
which  the  specific  forces  of  the  molecules  are  active. 

The  volume  at  the  pressure  of  1  atmosphere  being  taken  as  1,  each  pair  of 

number,s  given  by  Natterer  for  p  and      yields  by  calculation  a  corresponding  value 
k 

of       These  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
a 
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1 

k 

X 

k 

p 

V 

a 

P 

V 

a 



2790 

1008 

0,00083 

775 

538 

0,00075 

2689 

998 

0,00083 

751 

528 

0,00075 

2594 

988 

0,00082 

728 

518 

0,00073 

2505 

978 

0,00082 

706 

508 

0,00073 

2423 

968 

0,00082 

685 

498 

0,00072 

2347 

958 

0,00081 

665 

488 

0,00072 

2277 

948 

0,00081 

^  646 

478 

0,00072 

2213 

938 

0,00081 

627 

468 

0,00071 

2154 

928 

0,00081 

608 

458 

0,00071 

2098 

918 

0,00081 

590 

448 

0,00071 

2044 

908 

0,00081 

573 

438 

0,00071 

1995 

898 

0,00081 

556 

428 

0,00071 

1948 

888 

0,00081 

539 

418 

0,00071 

1904 

878 

0,00081 

522 

408 

0,00070 

1862 

868 

0,00081 

505 

398 

0,00070 

1821 

858 

0,00081 

488 

388 

0,00069 

1781 

848 

0,00081 

471 

378 

0,00069 

1741 

838 

0,00081 

454 

368 

0,00068 

1701 

828 

0,00081 

438 

358 

0,00067 

1662 

818 

0,00082 

423 

348 

0,00067 

1623 

808 

0,00082 

408 

338 

0,00067 

1584 

798 

0,00082 

393 

328 

0,00067 

1546 

788 

0,00081 

379 

318 

0,00067 

1508 

778 

0,00082 

365 

308 

0,00067 

1471 

768 

0,00082 

352 

298 

0,00068 

1434 

758 

0,00081 

339 

288 

0,00068 

1398 

748 

0,00080 

326 

278 

0,00070 

1362 

738 

0,00082 

313 

268 

0,00071 

1326 

728 

0,00082 

300 

258 

0,00072 

1292 

718 

0,00081 

287 

248 

0,00072 

1259 

708 

0,00081 

274 

238 

0,00073 

1226 

698 

0,00081 

261 

228 

0,00073 

1194 

688 

0,00080 

246 

218 

0,00069 

1164 

678 

0,00081 

235 

208 

0,00073 

1134 

668 

0,00081 

222 

198 

0,00072 

1104 

658 

0,00081 

209 

188 

0,00071 

1074 

648 

0,00080 

196 

178 

0,00068 

1044 

638 

0,00080 

183 

168 

0,00065 

1015 

628 

0,00080 

170 

158 

0,00059 

986 

618 

0,00079 

158 

148 

0,00057 

958 

608 

0,00079 

146 

138 

0,00053 

930 

698 

0,00079 

134 

128 

0,00046 

903 

588 

0,00078 

123 

118 

0,00046 

876 

578 

0,00077 

111 

108 

0,00033 

850 

568 

0,00077 

100 

98 

0,00027 

824 

558 

0,00076 

89 

88 

0,00017 

799 

548 

0,00075 

78 

78 

0,00000 

Natterer's  unit  of  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere  :  the  above  values  of  —  may 

be  reduced  to  the  unit  of  1  meter  by  dividing  them  by  0-760.  The  temperature  at 
which  his  observations  were  made  is  not  stated,  and  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
difference  between  the  actual  height  of  the  barometer  and  0760  m.  as  a  quantity 
which  might  be  neglected ;  but  his  results,  as  they  stand,  agree  remarkably  well  with 

those  of  Regnault.    At  pressures  below  170  atmospheres,  the  value  of  ^  comes  out 

less  than  that  deducible  from  Regnault's  observations,  viz.  0"0007,  a  result  which 
may  probably  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  delicacy  in  Natterer's  apparatus.  From 

170  atmospheres  upwards  the  values  of  -  become  nearly  constant,  the  mean  value 

a 

up  to  700  atmospheres  differing  but  sli2;htly  from  0-007.    For  the  highest  pressures  the 
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value  of  -  slowly  increases,  a  result  quite  in  accordance  with  theory:  for  as  the 
a 

molecules  are  brought  closer  and  closer  together,  the  time  during  which  they  can 
exert  a  repellent  action  on  each  other  increases  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  unre- 
strained movement.  The  molecules  are  therefore  subject  to  repulsion  during  a  longer 
part  of  their  course,  behaving  indeed  as  if  they  exerted  a  perceptibly  repellent  action 
on  one  another,  even  beyond  their  spheres  of  elasticity ;  that  is  to  say,  the  function 
^  (p)  ultimately  increases  faster  than  the  pressure.  Its  increase,  however,  in  the 
series  above  given  is  so  small,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  best  to  neglect  it,  at  least 
provisiona,lly,  and  regard  the  molecules,  even  at  very  high  pressures,  as  hard-elastic. 

For  these  reasons  Budde  thinks  it  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  observations  of 
Natterer  and  those  of  Eegnault  may  be  represented  by  the  same  equation  : 

k 

with  the  value  —  =  0*0007  up  to  700  atmospheres ;  and  that  above  as  well  as  below 
a 

700  atmospheres,  the  behaviour  of  hydrogen  may  be  explained  in  second  approximation 
by  the  assumption  that  the  spheres  of  elasticity  of  its  molecules  have  a  magnitude 
which  is  not  quite  evanescent. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  deviations  of  the  gas  from  Boyle's  law  are  due 
exclusively  to  the  repulsive  forces  of  its  molecules.  This  is  the  simplest  assumption 
that  can  be  made,  but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  very  probable.  A  very  small  residue 
of  attractive  forces  may  also  be  still  present  in  hydrogen.  The  magnitude  <^  (p)  will 
in  that  case  resolve  itself  into  two  summations,  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  and 
the  value  kp  will  represent  the  difference  between  the  two.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  negative  and  positive  portions  of  the  deviation  increase  according  to  different 
laws,  as  indeed  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  case  of  air  and  of  carbon  dioxide. 
k 

Since  then  —  remains  very  nearly  constant  up  to  a  large  number  of  atmospheres, 
a 

it  may  be  inferred  that  the  negative  deviation  is  not  able  to  disturb  the  positive  to 
any  sensible  amount,  and  that  therefore  it  can  be  but  small  in  proportion  to  the 
latter.  The  value  0'0007  for  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  elasticity-spheres  to 
the  volume  of  the  gas  may  therefore  be  somewhat  too  small,  but  it  is  at  least  approxi- 
mately correct. 

The  cause  which  determines  the  deviation  of  hydrogen  exists  likewise  in  the  case 
of  the  other  gases,  and  in  them  also  it  must  tend  to  produce  a  positive  deviation. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  heavier  molecules  of  the  other  gases  may 
possess  spheres  of  elasticity  larger  than  those  of  hydrogen,  and  that  consequently 
there  enters  into  their  deviations  a  positive  element  which  exceeds  the  total  deviation 
of  the  latter.  At  low  pressures,  however,  this  property  of  the  last-named  bodies  is 
disguised  by  the  attraction  of  their  molecules. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  magnitude  <p  {p)  has  to  be  divided  into  parts,  one  of 
which,  <]!)  —  ,  is  negative,  and  arises  from  the  residues  of  attraction  in  the  gas,  while 
the  other,  ^  + ,  is  positive.  Under  different  pressures  the  following  combinations 
occur : — 

(1.)^  very  small         <p+   -  ^~  ~      '  iiearly  true  for  all  gases. 

(2.)  p  moderately  large  ^  +   >  ^  — .    Case  of  hydrogen. 

^  —  >  (p-\- ,    Case  of  other  gases. 
(3.)  ^  very  large  ^+   >  ^  — .    Case  of  the  most  difficultly  condensable' 

gases. 

In  the  remarks  made  on  p.  853,  the  elasticity-spheres  of  the  molecules  are  regarded, 
in  accordance  with  ordinary  usage,  as  globes.  These  observations,  however,  remain 
equally  valid  when  the  elasticity-spheres  are  supposed  to  be  of  any  other  shape,  and 
S  represents  their  mean  radius,  that  is  to  say,  the  radius  of  a  globe  having  the  same 
volume  as  the  spheres  of  elasticity. 

Results  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  have  been  obtained  by  Hemilian, 
Mendelejeff,  a.  Bojusky  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1312),  whose  experiments  show 
that,  under  a  diminution  of  pressure  of  2,200  to  20  mm.,  air,  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphur  dioxide  exhibit  both  positive  and  negative  deviations  from  Boyle's  law; 
hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  only  positive  deviations.  Negative  deviation,  that  is  to 
say  a  compression  greater  than  that  which  should  take  place  according  to  Boyle's 
law,  was  observed  in  air,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  under  pressures  exceed- 
ing 1  atmosphere ;  and  positive  in  air  between  20  and  650  mm.,  in  carbon  dioxide 
between  20  and  180  mm.,  in  sulphur  dioxide  between  20  and  60  mm.  Earlier 
experiments  by  Mendelejeff  a.  Kirpitschoff  {ihid.  vii.  486)  also  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  air  at  low  pressures  deviates  considerably  from  Boyle's  law,  in  the 
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positive  direction,  so  that  the  product  pv,  if  supposed  =  1  at  250  mm.,  diminishes 
at  0*5  mm.  to  0*6. 

According  to  Amagat,  on  the  contrary  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [6],  viii.  270),  air  under 
low  pressures  (6'5  to  lO'o  mm.)  conforms  exactly  with  Boyle's  law.    The  mean  of 

fort3^-one  series  of  experiments  go^eiovv  >v,  =  1'0014  ;  in  thirty-six  series 

the  deviation  from  unity  did  not  exceed  0-002. 

Iiiquefaction  and  Solidification  of  Gases.  Down  to  the  year 
1877,  six  gases,  viz.  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  marsh-gas,  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  the  liquid 
or  solid  state ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  were  all  liquefied  by  L.  Cailletet 
{Com;pt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  1016,  1213,  1217,  1270;  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [5],  xv.  132-144); 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  also  by  K.  Pictet  {Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  1214,  1276  ;  Ixxxvi.  37, 
106 ;  Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  1.  83).  The  means  adopted  for  the  liquefaction  of  these  gases 
were  the  same  as  those  previously  employed  by  Faraday  in  effecting  the  liquefaction 
of  other  gases,  namely,  cold  and  pressure,  the  gases  being  condensed  in  thick- walled 
tubes  of  fine  bore  by  means  of  powerful  forcing  pumps  capable  of  producing  a  pres- 
sure of  300  to  1,000  atmospheres,  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  intense  cold 
produced  by  means  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  and  solid  carbon  dioxide. 

Oxygen. — Evidence  of  the  liquefaction  of  this  gas  was  first  obtained  by  Cailletet, 
and  his  results  were  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  on  December  2, 
1877.  Under  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres,  and  at  a  temperature  of  -29°,  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  the  gas 
appeared  to  undergo  no  alteration,  but  on  allowing  it  to  expand  by  suddenly  removing 
the  pressure,  whereby  a  great  fall  of  temperature  is  produced,  a  fog  was  observed  in 
the  tube,  indicating  the  liquefaction,  and  perhaps  solidification  of  the  oxygen. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Pictet,  by  the  use  of  more  powerful  apparatus,  whereby 
the  gas  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  320  atmospheres  and  cooled  to  -140°  by  the 
combined  effects  of  the  evaporation  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  suc- 
ceeded in  liquefying  the  gas  in  a  long  glass  tube ;  and  on  opening  a  screw-tap  at  the 
end  of  this  tube,  a  jet  of  liquid  oxygen  was  seen  to  spirt  out  with  extreme  violence. 
Pieces  of  slightly  ignited  charcoal  held  in  this  jet  inflamed  spontaneously  and  burned 
with  intense  vividness.  A  ray  of  electric  light  thrown  upon  the  jet  showed  that  it 
was  composed  chiefly  of  two  parts  ;  a  central  portion  some  centimeters  long,  showing 
by  its  whiteness  that  it  consisted  of  liquid  or  even  of  solid  oxygen ;  and  an  exterior 
portion,  the  blue  tint  of  which  indicated  the  presence  of  oxygen  compressed  in  the 
gaseous  state.  In  a  subsequent  experiment,  the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  the  jet 
of  liquid  oxygen  was  confirmed  by  illuminating  it  with  polarised  light. 

Hydrogen. — Dry  hydrogen,  obtained  by  decomposing  potassium  formate  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  650  atmospheres  and  a  cold  of 
about  — 140°.  On  opening  the  tap,  liquid  hydrogen  escaped  with  violence,  making 
a  sharp  hissing  sound.  The  jet  had  a  steel-blue  colour,  and  was  perfectly  opaque  for 
the  length  of  12  centimeters.  At  the  same  moment  a  rattling  was  heard  like  that 
made  by  hail  when  it  falls  upon  the  ground,  and  the  hissing  became  transformed 
into  a  peculiar  noise,  resembling  that  made  by  a  fragment  of  sodium  thrown  upon 
water.  Almost  immediately  the  jet  became  intermittent,  and  shocks  were  felt  in  the 
cock  at  each  escape.  During  the  first  jet  the  pressure  fell  from  650  atmospheres 
to  370,  After  closuig  the  tap,  the  pressure  gradually  fell  for  several  minutes  down 
to  215  atmospheres,  and  then  slowly  rose  to  225,  where  it  again  became  stationary. 
On  re-opening  the  cock  the  jet  issued  in  so  intermittent  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  the  congelation  of  hydrogen  had  taken  place  in  the  tube.  This  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  progressive  escape  of  all  the  hydrogen  when  the  pumps  were 
stopped,  and  the  production  of  cold  arrested  (Pictet).  Evidence  of  the  liquefaction 
of  hydrogen  was  also  obtained  by  Cailletet. 

Nitrogen. — This  gas,  prepared  by  the  action  of  copper  and  ammonia  on  atmo- 
spheric air,  then  washed  and  dried  over  melted  potash  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  was 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres  at  -^  13°.  On  allowing  it  suddenly  to 
expand,  the  gas  remaining  in  the  tube  condensed  to  a  mass  of  very  minute  liquid 
drops,  which  gradually  disappeared  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  collected  in  the 
axis  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  column,  this  series  of  changes  taking  place  in  about 
three  seconds.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  dry  air  quite  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  (Cailletet). 

Nitrogen  Dioxide  passes  to  the  liquid  state  under  a  pressure  of  104  atmospheres 
at  — 11°  ;  at     8°  it  remains  gaseous  under  a  pressure  of  270  atmospheres  (Cailletet). 
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GAS  LIQUOR— GASTRIC  JUICE. 


Carbon  Monoxide  is  liquefied  under  the  same  circumstances  as  oxygen,  viz.  by 
a  pressure  of  about  300  atmospheres  at  —  29°,  and  sudden  expansion  (Cailletet). 

Methane,  CH**,  similarly  treated  (pressure  and  temperature  not  stated),  likewise 
exhibited  a  misty  appearance  at  the  moment  of  expansion. 

Acetylene,  C^H^  was  liquefied  and  solidified  by  P.  and  A.  Thenard  in  1874,  by 
the  action  of  the  silent  electric  discharge  (p.  34  of  this  Supplement).  Cailletet,  on  sub- 
mitting it  to  strong  pressure,  found  that  it  contracted  in  volume  more  rapidly  than  it 
should  according  to  Boyle's  law,  and  was  ultimately  converted  into  a  transparent 
colourless  liquid,  the  liquefaction  taking  place  : 

Under  48  atm.  at  + 1°  Under  83  atm.  at  IS'' 

„     50       „       2-5°  „      94       „  25° 

„     63       „       10°  „     103       „  31° 

On  suddenly  removing  the  pressure,  the  tube  was  filled  with  a  white  opaque  mist, 

GiiS-lLIQVOR.  On  the  utilisation  of  G-as-liquor  in  the  Ammonia-soda  process, 
see  Gerlach  {Bingl.  fol.  J.  ccxxiii.  82;  Chem.  Sac.  Jour.  1877  ii.  236). 

GAS-WEIiIiS.  On  the  Gas-wells  of  Pennsylvania,  see  J.  L.  Smith  {Ann.  Chim, 
Phys.  [5],  viii.  566 ;  Chem.  iSoc.  Jour.  1877,  i.  287).  These  wells  give  out  enormous 
quantities  of  gas,  which  issues  at  very  high  pressure.  The  following  are  analyses 
of  the  gases  from  three  of  the  wells : 


Burns 

Lechburg 

Harvey 

Butler  Co, 

"Westmoreland  Co. 

Butler  Co. 

0-34 

0-35 

0-66 

CO  

trace 

0-26 

6-10 

4-79 

13-50 

cm  

75-44 

89-65 

80-11 

C^H'  

18-12 

4-39 

5-72 

Hydrocarbon,  of  composition  not  stated 

0-66 

The  gas  from  the  Delameter  well,  about  30  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  consists  chiefly 
of  ethane,  C^H^. 

GASTAI.BXTE.  This  name  is  given  by  J.  Striiver  (Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  664) 
to  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  chloritic  slate  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  near  Brozzo,  and  in 
the  valley  of  Lucano,  accompanied  by  copper  pyrites,  garnet,  and  apatite.  It  crystal- 
lises in  the  monoclinic  system.  Type  prismatic,  through  cc  P  and  oo  5  oo,  the  terminal 
faces  being  indistinct.  It  occurs  also  pulverulent  and  fibrous.  Prismatic  cleavage 
with  an  angle  of  124°  25'.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  6-7.  Sp.  gr.  3-044. 
Colour  blackish-blue  to  sky-blue.  Streak  greyish-blue.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly. 
The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Gastaldite  exhibits  negative 
double  refraction,  an  inclined  dispersion,  and  strong  pleochroism.  An  analysis  showed 
it  to  have  the  following  percentage  composition  : 

SiO''  APO'         FeO         MgO        CaO        Na^O  K^O 

58-55       21-40       9-04       3-92       2-03       4-77       trace  =  99-71 

from  which  the  formula  3E0.2A1203.9Si02  is  obtained:  EO  =  FeO,  Na^O,  MgO,  CaO. 

CrASTHZC  JUICE.  Observations  on  the  composition  and  physiological  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  have  been  made  by  Ch.  Eichet  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  450,  1514) 
on  a  patient  upon  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  closure  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  operation  of  gastrotomy  had  been  performed.  Through  the  fistulous  opening  thus 
established,  pure  gastric  juice,  quite  free  from  saliva,  was  obtained  by  washing  out 
the  stomach  with  distilled  water,  and  then  placing  in  the  mouth  some  sapid  substance 
which,  by  its  reflex  action,  provoked  a  relatively  abundant  secretion.  Pure  gastric 
juice,  thus  obtained,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  viscid,  but  easy  to  filter,  having  little  odour 
and  not  putrefying  spontaneously. 

The  mean  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  whfether  pure  or  mixed  with  food,  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  1-7  gram  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  1000  grams  of  liquid.  The  acidity 
never  fell  below  0-5,  nor  rose  higher  than  3-2  grams.  The  quantity  of  liquid  found  ic 
the  stomach  has  no  influence  on  its  acidity,  which,  indeed,  is  almost  invariable,  whether 
the  stomach  be  nearly  empty  or  very  full.  Wine  and  alcohol  increase  the  acidity, 
while  cane-sugar  diminishes  it.  If  acid  or  alkaline  liquids  are  injected  into  the 
stomach,  the  gastric  juice  reassumes  its  normal  acidity  in  about  one  hour.  The  gastric 
juice  is  more  acid  during  digestion  than  when  digestion  is  not  proceeding,  and  the 
acidity  increases  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  of  digestion. 

Berthelot  has  shown  {Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1872,  783)  that  when  an  aqueous  solution 
of  organic  and  inorganic  acids  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  former  dissolve  in  the 
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ether  while  the  latter  remain  for  the  most  part  undissolved.  By  following  this  method, 
Bichet  finds  that  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice  are  almost  entirely  inorganic,  or,  more 
Btrictly  speaking,  they  are  acids  insoluble  in  ether. 

Gastric  juice,  when  left  to  itself,  gradually  ferments,  the  amount  of  organic  acid 
slowly  increasing  at  the  same  time,  until  it  doubles  that  of  tlie  inorganic  acid. 

When  the  gastric  juice  is  separated  from  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and  mixed 
with  food,  its  acidity  greatly  increases  during  the  artificial  digestion  thus  set  up,  but 
the  inorganic  acids  always  predominate.  The  ferment  producing  this  acidity  is  partially 
soluble. 

The  time  required  for  digestion  varies  from  th^ee  to  four  hours,  for  such  aliments 
as  starch,  fat,  or  flesh  proper :  the  digestion  of  milk  lasts  only  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours,  while  alcohol  and  water  are  still  more  rapidly  absorbed,  no  trace  of 
them  being  left  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five  minutes. 

GAUIiTHERZA  OIJm,  Testing  for  Adulterations, — The  presence  of  sassafras 
oil  may  be  detected  by  adding  3  or  4  drops  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-3  to  1'4)  to  4  or  5 
drops  of  the  oil.  Pure  gaultheria  oil,  thus  treated,  shows  no  change  at  first,  but 
solidifies  after  some  hours  to  a  mass  of  colourless  crystals  (nitro-methylsalicylic  acid); 
sassafras  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  and  soon  changes  to  a 
brown  amorphous  mass.  Chloroform  may  be  detected  by  its  odour  when  the  liquid 
is  warmed  {Chem.  Centr.  1876,  30). 

GAVI.THERYI.i:nrE,  C'Hi^  This  hydrocarbon  boils  at  160°,  and  has  a 
vapour-density  =  4*74  (referred  to  air).  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it 
is  converted  into  a  resinous  mass.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  abundantly  absorbed  by  it, 
and  the  product,  after  repeated  rectification,  boils  at  185°.  The  distillate  is  colourless 
and  has  a  camphorous  odour  (Biedermann,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  1875,  1677). 

GEKIiEVTXTE.  This  mineral  occurs  at  Orawicza  in  the  Bannat,  in  round  green 
lumps,  enclosing  granules  of  vesuvianite,  and  covered  with  a  soft  amorphous  crust 
having  the  composition  of  samoite  in  which  the  alumina  is  partly  replaced  by  ferric 
oxide.  Analyses  1  and  2  :  Outer  layers  of  the  gehlenite,  sp.  gr.  2-997  (Janovsky, 
Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1454).  3.  Innermost  layer  of  the  rounded  lumps,  consisting 
of  pure  gehlenite,  sp.  gr.  3"01  (Janovsky  and  v.  Zepharovich,  ibid.  Vn.  109;  Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.  [1  Abth.]  Ixix.  26).    4.  Vesuvianite.    5  and  6.  Outer  crust. 


SiO^ 

A1=0^ 

FeO 

'  d 

MgO 

H^O 

(1). 

32-39 

18-53 

1-25 

3-61 

>  '  -65 

6-69 

0-51  =  100-63 

(2). 

32-55 

undetermined 

3-70* 

dndet. 

6-52 

undet. 

(3). 

30-73 

22-24 

0-41 

3-01 

37-93 

6-10 

0-37  =  100-79 

(4). 

36-31 

23-36 

2-99 

0-51 

25-32 

5-19 

3-35 

2-12  =  99-15 

(5). 

27-98 

30-23 

8-51 

3-76+ 

0-55t 

29-36  =  100-39 

(6). 

28-17 

undet. 

8-33 

undetermined 

29-51 

*  Check  determinations  gave  k 

J-42  and  3-56. 

t  CaCO'. 

%  MgCO«. 

GEIiSElMtZUM.  From  an  examination  of  the  constituents  of  Gelsemium  semper- 
virens  by  Ch.  Eobbin,  reported  by  Sonnenschein  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1182),  it 
appears  that  the  substance  called  gelsemiG  acid  by  Wormley  {2nd  Suppl.  552)  is 
identical  with  sesculin. 

The  alkaloid  gelsemine  is  an  amorphous,  colourless,  or  slightly  pinkish  mass 
melting  below  100°  to  a  colourless  liquid.  It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water,  more 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  freely  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Its  solution  has  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Its  hydrochloride  is  amorphous,  neutral, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  gold  chloride,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  &c.  Platinic  chloride 
produces  an  amorphous,  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  on  warming,  and 
crystallises  on  spontaneous  evaporation  in  transparent  quadratic  octohedrons,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  water,  are  changed  into  the  amorphous  compound,  while  platinic 
chloride  goes  into  solution. 

The  composition  of  gelsemine  is  C'H^^NO- ;  that  of  the  hydrochloride 
(C"H"'N02)2C1H,  and  of  the  amorphous  platinum-salt  2r(C"Hi»N02)2HCl] -f- PtCl'. 
The  pure  alkaloid  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  a  greenish-yellow,  and  in 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  same  colour,  which,  however,  soon  changes  into  a  reddish- 
brown  and  dirty  red.  When  potassium  dichromate  is  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
solution,  the  liquid  changes  first  into  cherry-red,  and  then  into  bluish-green ;  with 
cerosoceric  oxide  a  bright  cherry-red  colour  is  produced,  A  large  pigeon,  to  which 
0  012  gram  of  the  hydrochloride  was  administered,  died  with  convulsions  inthirty*six 
minutes,  and  frogs  exhibited  the  same  symptoms. 
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GESTTIAXr.  According  to  Hager  {Chem.  Centr.  1876,  823),  some  kinds  of 
gentian-root  contain  tannin,  whereas  others  do  not.  Ville  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii. 
182)  finds  that  cold  infusions  of  Gentiana  Burseri  contain  tannin.  The  colouring 
principle,  gentianin  orgentisin,  gives  the  tannin  reactions  distinctly,  for  which 
reason  Ville  proposes  to  call  it  gentianotamiic  acid.  The  bitter  principle,  - 
jpicrin,  does  not  give  the  reactions  of  tannin. 

GE^TISZir,  C'*H'"0^.  This  substance,  the  colouring  matter  of  gentian-root — 
also  called  gentianin,  gentianic  acid,  and  gentisic  acid  (ii.  830) — has  been  further 
examined  by  Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann  (J)cut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  652).  According 
to  these  chemists,  the  potassium  and  sodium-derivatives  contain  C'^H^KO^  and 
C'*H''NaO^  respectively,  and  acetyl-gentisin,  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on 
gentisin,  has  the  composition  G^^B.\0'^WOyO\ 

By  the  action  of  melting  potash,  gentisin  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid,  phloroglucin, 
and  an  acid  CH^O'',  called  gentisic  acid  by  Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann,  who  state  that 
it  does  not  agree  in  its  properties  with  protocatechuic,  oxysalicylic,  dioxybenzoic,  or 
hypogallic  acid.*    The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2C"Hi«05  +  02  .{-  4H20  =  C^H^O^  +  2C^H60*  +  2C«H«03 
G-entisin.  Acetic  G-entisic  Phloro- 

acid.  acid.  glucin. 

Gentisic  acid  melts  at  197°  [oxysalicylic  acid  at  196-197°],  and  when  heated 
above  its  melting  point  is  resolved  into  00^  and  pyrogentisic  a cid,  C^H'^O^,  a 
compound  said  to  differ  from  all  the  known  dioxybenzenes,  viz.  pyrocatechin,  resorcin 
and  hydroquinone, 

GERAM"IEME,  C^^H^".  This  hydrocarbon,  obtained  from  geranium  oil  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  is  converted,  by  treatment  with  half  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  iodine,  into  cymene,  (y^W'^  (Oppenheim  a.  PfufF,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  vii.  625). 

GIIiBERTITE.  The  gilbertite  of  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  tin  mines  occurs 
in  two  varieties,  differing  considerably  from  one  another. 

(1)  .  One  of  them  is  of  greenish-white  to  yellowish-white  colour;  translucent; 
occurs  in  crude  lumps  of  compact  to  crystallo-granulo-laminar  structure,  vitreous  to 
fatty  lustre,  hardness  =1,  sp.  gr.  =2  •65-2-72.  It  is  found  on  all  the  veins  of  tin 
ore  at  Altenberg,  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Geyer,  Pobershau,  Zinnwald,  and  Schlaggenwald, 
alternating  with  tin-stone,  wolframite,  molybdenite,  fluor-spar,  &c.,  and  penetrating 
into  all  the  interstices  of  the  tin-stone  and  wolframite.  It  is  easily  removed  from 
these  cavities  when  the  lumps  are  broken  up,  and  then  always  exhibits  shining 
contact-faces,  sometimes  also  impressions  of  the  parallel  streaks  of  the  wolframite, 
and  is  even  found  imbedded  in  wolframite.  It  forms  pseudomorphs  after  topaz,  the 
substance  of  which  has  hitherto  been  designated  as  *  lithomarge,'  having  indeed  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  many  kaolins  of  the  tin-stone  veins,  especially  those  of 
Altenberg,  which  formations  have  likewise  been  designated  as  lithomarge,  or  even  as 
steatite.  Kaolin  may,  however,  be  rubbed  to  dust,  whereas  gilbertite  can  only  be 
broken  into  small  laminse. 

(2)  .  The  second  variety,  which  is  found  in  the  same  localities,  accompanying 
apatite,  iron  spar,  and  nacrite,  also  tin-stone,  wolframite,  fluor-spar,  &c.,  occurs  in 
spherical  and  stellate,  concentrically  laminated  modifications,  also  in  six-sided  tabular 
crystals  commonly  united  in  spherical  groups.  Colour  light  yellowish-green  to  sea- 
green  and  leek-green.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Hardness  =3.  Sp.  gr.  =2-82.  This 
variety  is  known  as  pseudomorphs  after  scheelite  and  apatite  ;  it  has  also  been  found 
in  roundish  clusters,  enclosed  in  lumps  of  siderite  (from  Schlaggenwald),  which  seems 
to  suggest  its  production  by  transformation  of  that  mineral. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  gilbertite  from  the  localities  above  mentioned  :— 
a,  of  the  first  variety  from  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  b,  of  the  same  from  Pobershau  ;  c,  of  the 
second  variety  from  Ehrenfriedersdorf : — 
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CaO 
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P 

H=^0 

a. 

48-96 

30-96 

2-24 

0-26 

1-97 

8-47 

1-65 

1-04 

3-83  = 

99-38 

b. 

48-10 

32-30 

3-30 

0-40 

1-12 

10-02 

0-81 

4-09  = 
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c. 

48-10 

31-55 

3-10 

1-30 

1-33 

8-62 

2-14 

0-88 

3-52  = 

100-54 

Lehunt  found,  in  gilbertite  from  St.  Austell  in  Cornwall,  45-15  SiO-,  40-11  Al-0^ 
2-43  PeO,  4-17  CaO,  1-90  MgO,  and  4*25  water,  whence  Dana  regards  this  Cornish 


*  The  four  known  modifications  of  the  acid  C'H^O*,  or  C^B:'(0H)='.C0*H:,  are  [CO=H  in  1),  proto- 
catechuic acid  1:3:4,  oxysalicylic  acid  1:2:5,  and  two  other  dioxybenzoic  acids,  1:2:4  and 
1  :  .3  :  6  (or  1  :  2  :  3)  formed  from  the  two  corresponding  disulphobenzoic  acids  (p.  289).  The  so-called 
hypogallic  acid  (iii.  239)  has  lately  been  shown  by  Beckett  a.  Wright  to  be  a  mixture,  most  probably 
of  opianic,  hemipinic,  and  protocatechuic  acids  (see  Narcotixe). 
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variety  as  an  impure  kaolin.  It  is  more  probable,  howeTer,  that  in  Lehunt's  analysis 
the  alumina  was  estimated  too  high  and  the  potash  overlooked. 

Gilbertite  is  a  distinct  mineral  species  belonging  to  the  mica  group.  The  species 
'  lithomarge  '  may  be  abolished.  Aluminic  silicates  of  this  class,  which  have  not  the 
composition  of  gilbertite,  are  included  in  the  formula,  APO^-2Si02  +  2H^0,  and  consist 
either  of  nacrite  or  of  kaolin.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  with  those  which  occur  in 
Saxony :  thus,  the  lithomarge  of  the  tinstone  veins,  of  the  gangues  of  Freiberg, 
Johanngeorgenstadt,  &c.,  of  the  pelosiderites  (?.rgillaceous  sphserosiderites)  of 
Zwickau,  Wiirschnitz,  &c.,  of  the  topaz-rock  of  Auerbach,  &c.,  all  consist  either  of 
nacrite  or  of  kaolin.  The  amorphous  varieties  of  lithomarge,  called  myelin  and  carnat, 
have  also,  as  previously  shown  by  Frenzel  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  v.  401),  the  composition 
of  kaolin.  Gilbertite  and  nacrite  occur  together  on  the  tin  veins,  the  formation  of 
these  two  minerals  appearing  indeed  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  tin-ore  gangues 
(Frenzel,  Jahrbtichf.  Minemlogie,  1873,  794). 

CrXSTCS-SR.  The  extract  obtained  by  boiling  ground  ginger  {Zingiber  officinale) 
with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  has  a  strong  odour  of  ginger,  and  when 
heated  in  a  current  of  steam  yields  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  lighter  than  water. 
When  fused  with  soda,  it  yields  protocatechuie  acid  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  1877,  i.  553). 

GimXiSZTE.  A  greyish-yellow  mineral  from  the  Ginil  Alp,  in  Graubiindten. 
Sp.  gr.  =  3-404.    Composition  : — 

SiO"  APO'  Fe^O^  CaO  MgO  H'O 

37-83  7-77  15-63  26-67  973  3-30  =  100-93 

(Earamelsberg,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  97). 

GISMOK-BITJ".  The  gismondin  of  Salesl  in  Bohemia  is  rhombic,  the  crystals 
exhibiting  a  combination  of  the  prisms  with  a  brachydome  and  a  macrodome.  The 
type  is  quadratic  and  the  crystals  resemble  those  of  bouruouite.  Axial  ratio, 
a:b\c^  0-99246  :  1  :  0-94897.  Of  the  zeolites  occurring  in  the  druses  of  Salesl, 
analcime  is  the  oldest  formation,  natrolite  the  next,  and  gismondin  the  last.  Gis- 
mondin often  occurs  in  the  place  of  apophyllite,  which  is  also  a  younger  formation 
than  natrolite.  The  succession  of  the  zeolites  depends  upon  the  degrees  of  solubility 
of  their  constituents,  the  more  recent  formations  being  the  more  soluble.  The  younger 
zeolite  formations  exhibit,  with  but  slight  variation  in  the  amount  of  alumina,  a 
decrease  of  alkalis  and  silica,  and  an  increase  of  lime  and  water.  With  a  constant 
proportion  of  silica,  they  are  richer  in  water,  and  conversely,  with  equal  proportions 
of  water,  they  are  poorer  in  silica  (Schrauf,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877,  944).  Gismondin 
occurs  also  in  the  druses  of  the  basalt  of  the  SchifFenberg  near  Giessen,  as  a  younger 
formation  than  phillipsite  (A.  Streng,  ibid.  1874,  578). 

G-ILASS.  Constitution. — From  experiments  by  0.  Schott  {Dingl.  pal.  J.  cexvi.  346) 
it  appears  that  ordinary  glass  is  a  mixture  of  amorphous  alkali-silicate  (or  borate) 
with  cry stalli sable  calcium  silicate.  At  the  high  temperature  of  the  glass  furnace,  the 
sodium  or  potassium  silicate  dissolves  the  calcium  silicate,  and  by  its  viscidity  pre- 
vents the  latter  from  crystallising  out  during  cooling.    The  composition  of  glass 

may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  ^q^^q  |  -s^SiO^.    The  proportions  of  the 

constituents  for  each  kind  of  glass  must  be  determined  by  considerations  of  utility. 
If  the  bases  are  in  the  ratio  Na^O  :  CaO=  1:1,  the  proportion  of  silica  in  the-glass 
must  not  be  less  than  67  per  cent. ;  otherwise  devitrification  is  apt  to  take  place 

during  cooling.    Glass  thus  composed  may  be  represented  by  the  formula        |  SSiO^. 

With  a  larger  proportion  of  sodium  silicate  the  glass  does  not  easily  devitrify,  even 
when  the  quantity  of  silica  is  less  than  67  per  cent. ;  for  example,  a  glass  having  the 

composition     Q^Q>4SiO-,  and  containing  57-1  per  cent,  silica,  remains  amorphous  on 

cooling.  For  plate-glass,  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  proportion  of  silica 
should  be  as  high  as  possible.  Crown  glass  should  contain  less  silica,  but  more  lime. 
Its  composition  is  usually  71-5  per  cent,  silica,  13*5  soda,  and  15-0  lime. 

Chemical  Changes  which  take  place  during  the  Fusion  of  the  Glass-mi.vture. — When 
the  mixture  consists  simply  of'  sodium  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate  and  silica,  the 
carbonates  first  fuse  together,  and  are  afterwards  decomposed,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, by  the  silica,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  But  when,  instead  of  sodium 
carbonate,  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphate  and  carbon  is  used,  a  more  complex  reaction 
takes  place.  When  the  pot  is  heated,  the  conduction  of  heat  is  at  first  so  slow  that 
even  after  exposure  to  a  white  heat  for  three  or  four  hours,  only  the  outer  portions 
of  the  mass  are  fused,  while  the  un fused  portion  in  the  centre  is  still  sandy  and 
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scarcely  red-hot,  and  the  fused  glass  near  the  edges  of  the  pot  remains  turbid  from 
admixture  of  unfused  sand  and  small  gas-buhbles.  The  zone  between  the  solid  centre 
and  the  fused  outer  portion  is  coloured  brown  by  sodium  sulphide,  and  stUl  contains 
lumps  of  unaltered  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  only  in  the  second  stage  of  the  process, 
the  '  refining,'  that  a  rapid  evolution  of  gas  takes  place. 

Carbon  and  silica  may  act  on  sodium  sulphate  according  to  either  of  the  three 
following  equations : 

(1)  .  Na^SO^    +  20  +  Si02    =  Na^S        +  200^  +  SiO^ 

(2)  .  Na^SO*    +    C  +  SiO^    =  Na^SiO^    +    CO    +  SO^ 

(3)  .  2Na2SO*  +  '  C  +  2810^  =  2Na2Si03  +    CO^  +  280^ 

In  practice,  for  every  molecule  of  sodium  sulphate  0*6  of  a  molecule  of  carbon  is 
used ;  this  is  too  little  for  equation  2 ;  but  carbon  from  the  furnace  acts  on  the 
glass,  and  alkali  (from  10  to  15  per  cent.)  volatilises  : — 0*6  mol.  carbon  is  too  much 
by  O'l  for  equation  3 ;  but  the  coke  used  contains  10  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  some  of  it 
is  burnt  on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  The  proportions  in  which  the  several  ingredients 
enter  into  the  mixture  can  therefore  throw  but  little  light  on  the  reactions  which 
take  place. 

The  only  gases  actually  given  off  are  CO^  and  SO^;  nevertheless  the  source  of  these 
gases  is  not  to  be  sought  exclusively  in  the  reaction  represented  by  equation  3 :  for 
direct  experiment  shows  that  carbon  monoxide,  which  should  be  evolved  according  to 
equation  2,  acts  upon  sodium  sulphate,  either  alone  or  in  presence  of  silica,  as  follows : 

Na^SO*  +  4C0  =  4C02  +  Na^S 

Na^SO^  +  Si02  +    CO  =    CO^  +  SO^  +  Na^SiO^ 

The  sodium  sulphide  formed  according  to  the  first  of  these  equations,  acts  further  on 
the  sulphate  as  follows : 

SNa^SO*  +  Na^S  +  4810^  =  4Na2SiO'  +  4S02. 

A  similar  reducing  action  is  perhaps  exerted  by  the  calcium  sulphide  in  the  soda- 
residues  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Lastly,  the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  glass  mixture  acts  on  the  sodium  silicate,  form- 
ing calcio-sodic  silicate,  which  constitutes  the  glass: 

Na^SiO^  +  CaC0»  +  Si02  =  Na^CaCSiO^)^  +  CO^ 

(0.  Schott,  Bingl.  fol.  J.  ccxv.  529 ;  Chem.  8oc.  J.  1876,  i.  121). 

See  also  Fr6my  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  1154 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  i.  787). 

On  the  use  of  Soda-residues  in  glass-making,  see  E.  Wagner  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxv. 
358  ;  JaJiresh.  f.  Chem.  1865,  1085).  On  the  utilisation  of  manganese-residues  in  the 
same  manufacture,  see  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1873,  1042. 

On  the  wear  of  the  Melting-pots,  and  the  best  means  of  retarding  it,  see  Platenka 
{Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxii.  322  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1876,  1117). 

Formation  of  Gold-platinum  Mirrors  on  Glass. — A  plate  of  glass,  having  been 
well  cleaned  and  polished,  is  covered  with  the  following  mixture,  which  is  fused  upon 
it  at  a  red  heat.  A  solution  of  500  grams  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia  is  diluted  with 
5  litres  of  water,  and  mixed  with  2  kilograms  of  ammonia ;  the  washed  and  dried  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  50  grams  of  hydrochloric  and  50  grams  of  nitric  acid ;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  50  grams  of  water  ;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and 
the  residue  is  mixed  with  2,000  grams  of  essence  of  lavender,  100  grams  of  turpentine 
oil,  and  2'5  grams  of  sulphuretted  turpentine-balsam.  Secondly,  30  grams  of  gold  are 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  shaken  up  with 
600  CO.  water  and  500  c.c.  ether;  the  ethereal  layer  pipetted  off  and  added  to  the 
platinum  solution;  and  the  ether  evaporated.  Lastly,  to  the  mixed  solution  thus' 
prepared  is  added  an  intimate  mixture  of  50  grams  litharge,  60  lead  borate,  and  100 
lavender  oil ;  and  the  whole,  after  having  been  rendered  homogeneous  by  shaking,  is 
laid  upon  the  glass  (Dode,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1273). 

On  the  Etching  of  Glass  with  Hydrofluoric  acid,  see  Heck  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxv. 
129);  Siegwart  {ibid.  ccxx.  479);  also  Jahresb.  f.  Che7n.  1875,  1094;  1876,  1117. 

Coloration  of  Glass  by  IVEetals.  Copper-ruby  Glass.  (Ebell,  Bingl. 
pol.  J.  ccxiii.  53,  131,  212,  321,  401,  497;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1875,  485).  Many  metals, 
namely  noble  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  and  easily  reducible  metals  like  copper 
and  lead,  are  capable  of  dissolving  as  such  in  melted  glass.  Grold,  silver,  and  copper 
can  enter  as  metals  into  glass  in  two  molecular  states,  in  one  of  which  they  do  not 
colour  the  glass,  while  in  the  other  they  produce  a  strong  coloration.  The  non- 
colouring  molecular  condition  of  the  metals  corresponds  with  the  highest  temperatures 
and  the  nascent  state  ;  the  colouring  molecular  condition,  with  the  lower  temperatures 
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and  the  solid  state  of  the  metal.  The  passage  from  the  former  of  these  molecular 
states  to  the  latter  is  called  '  tempering '  {A.7ilaufen). 

Copper- ruby  glass  is  prepared  by  two  methods  ;  1.  By  coloration  of  the  ready- 
made  glass  {Lasur).  Copper  and  iron  scales  and  ochre  are  rubbed  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine to  a  thin  paste,  which  is  applied  to  the  glass  by  a  brush ;  and  after  drying,  the 
glass  is  heated  in  the  furnace,  whereupon  it  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  copper  mixture 
and  acquires  a  dark-green  colour.  The  development  of  the  ruby  colour  is  effected  by 
heating  the  copper  in  a  muffle  with  wood-charcoal  for  a  reducing  agent.  The  colora- 
tion succeeds  only  with  potash-glass  free  from  lead,  never  with  crystal  or  flint- 
glass. 

2.  Fusion  Process. — The  glass  mixture  and  copper  mixture  are  fused  together  and 
the  fused  mass  is  rapidly  cooled,  whereupon  it  appears  colourless,  or  with  a  faint  green 
colour  due  to  iron  or  other  accidental  constituents ;  but  on  heating  it  further  to  the 
point  at  which  it  softens,  the  deep  red  colour  is  suddenly  developed  throughout  the 
mass  {Anlauffarbe).  This  change  exactly  resembles  that  which  is  observed  in  the 
development  of  the  colour  in  gold-ruby  glass  {2nd  8u;ppl.  555). 

Solutions  of  the  above-mentioned  metals  in  glass  obtained  by  fusion,  solidify 
unaltered  when  quickly  cooled ;  but  on  leaving  them  to  cool  slowly,  the  metal  separates 
out,  always  in  the  metallic  state,  either  as  a  finely  divided  precipitate,  or  in  crystals, 
microscopic  or  macroscopic  according  to  circumstances. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution,  exhibit  in  their 
optical  relations  a  very  close  resemblance  to  colouring  matters  of  mineral  or  of 
organic  origin,  such  as  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  the  aniline-dyes,  murexid,  &c.  Many 
colouring  matters,  indeed,  have  in  the  solid  state  a  decided  metallic  lustre,  and  when 
finely  divided  or  dissolved,  a  peculiar  rich  and  bright  colour,  the  two  colours  thus 
exhibited  being  nearly  complementary  to  each  other.  A  similar  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  colours  exhibited  by  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  and  when 
dissolved  in  glass.  These  metals,  indeed,  in  the  state  of  igneous  fusion,  are  true 
colouring  matters,  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  dye-stuffs  in  the  solid  state  in  their 
density,  and  consequently  in  their  power  of  reflecting  light  (Ebell). 

Crystallisation  of  Metallic  Oxides  from  Glass, — Glass  at  a  full  white  heat  dissolves 
large  quantities  of  metallic  oxides,  and  deposits  them  on  slow  cooling  in  the  micro- 
crystalline  state.  The  oxides  in  which  this  effect  has  been  observed  are  stannic 
oxide,  chromic  oxide,  manganese  dioxide  (dissolved  as  manganoso-manganic  oxide), 
and  alumina  (Ebell,  iOingl.  pol.  J.  ccxx.  64,  156,  288). 

Bottle-grla'SS.  The  following  table  gives  the  mean  results  of  a  number  of 
analyses  of  bottle-glass  by  H.  Macagno  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  5).  The  solubility  in 
water  was  obtained  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  material  dissolved  by  5  litres  of 
water  in  one  hour  from  100  grams  of  finely-pulverised  glass;  the  corrosion-degree 
was  ascertained  by  boiling  100  grams  of  the  same  powder  for  one  hour  with  5  litres 
of  potassium  bitartrate  solution  of  0-33  per  cent.,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of 
tartaric  acid  neutralised : — 


PI 

Chem.  comp.  per  cent. 

Solu- 
bility in 

water 

Corro- 
sion 
degi-ee 

CaO 

SiO= 

2-453 

14-51 

8-22 

1-92 

75-34 

2-617 

2-020 

2-474 

15-52 

7-73 

5-47 

71-27 

3-177 

3-975 

2-570 

10-92 

15-10 

10-34 

63-56 

2-600 

3-202 

2-674 

3-38 

26-58 

10-53 

58-59 

1-270 

1-275 

2-516 

15-77 

9-28 

688 

66-15 

3-470 

4-888 

2-553 

14-62 

14-35 

8-02 

62-84 

2-504 

3-387 

White  glass  (five  samples) 

Light    green  glass  (three 
samples) .... 

Common  green  glass  (eleven  > 
samples) .       .       .  .\ 

Dark  green  glass  (two  sam- » 
pies        .       .       .       .  ( 

Eed-brown  glass  (six  sam- 
ples .... 

Yellow-brown  glass  (seven 
samples) .... 


One  specimen  of  red-brown  glass  contained  a  trace  of  manganese.  All  the  samples 
contained  magnesia ;  in  the  analyses,  when  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  estimated,  it  is 
included  with  the  lime.  It  would  seem  from  the  table  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  glass  is  no  criterion  for  judging  of  its  quality.    The  amount  of  base  does  not  indi- 
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cate  the  resisting  power  to  water  or  acids.  The  deep-green  glass  seems  the  best  for 
wine-bottles ;  the  light-green,  red-brown,  and  yellow-brown  glasses  are  the  worst, 
being  easily  attacked  by  solution  of  potassium  bitartrate. 

Composition  of  Ancient  Glass.  By  E.  Peligot  {Com;pt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  1129  ; 
Ann.  Chim.  Thys.  [5],  xiii.  271).  The  following  results  were  obtained  from  various 
specimens  of  ancient  glass : — 


Si02  .... 

.  66-7 

660 

67-4 

70-9 

69-4 

69-4 

CaO      .       .       .  . 

.  5-8 

7-2 

2-7 

7-9 

6-4 

7-1 

AP03,  Fe^Qs  and  MnO^^  . 

.  2-8 

3-0 

5-4 

4-5 

2-9 

2-8 

K^O  and  Na^O 

.  24-7 

23-8 

24-5 

16-7 

21-3 

20-7 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Soda  and  potash  generally  occurred  together,  showing  that  the  alkali  was  obtained 
from"  the  ash  of  marine  plants.  The  proportion  of  lime  was  only  the  half  or  the  third 
of  that  now  in  use,  in  consequence  of  which  the  glass  generally  altered  considerably 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some  very  old  specimens  of  glass  were  found  to  contain  lead ; 
one  specimen  of  very  heavy  glass,  weighing  1,000  grains  to  the  cubic  inch,  contained 
nearly  half  its  weight  of  lead  oxide. 

Decomposition  of  Glass.  Ordinary  soda-glass  is  decomposed  by  hot  water 
much  more  easily  than  the  potash-glass  used  for  combustion-tubes.  When  distilled 
water  is  boiled  in  a  flask  fitted  with  two  tubes  bent  downwards  a  little  above  the 
cork,  one  made  of  ordinary  glass,  the  other  of  combustion-tubing,  and  the  condensed 
water  which  drops  from  them  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  delicate  red  litmus- 
paper,  the  water  dropping  from  the  soda-glass  tube  will  colour  the  litmus  distinctly 
blue,  whereas  that  which  drops  from  the  tube  of  potash-glass  will  produce  no  elfect 
(Tollens,  Beut,  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1540), 

Various  pieces  of  old  glass  examined  by  De  Luynes  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  303), 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  scales  containing  nearly  80  per  cent,  silica,  whereas 
the  glass  itself  did  not  contain  more  than  68  per  cent.  The  transparency  of  the  glass 
was  not  diminished  by  this  change. 

Glass  submitted  to  influences  which  decompose  it  very  slowly,  such  as  continued 
exposure  to  moisture,  to  exhalations  from  damp  earth,  or  to  ammoniacal  or  acid 
vapours,  often  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  or  scale,  which  exhibits  very  remark- 
able phenomena  ofirisation.  This  effect  may  be  imitated,  and  an  adherent  coating 
resembling  mother-of-pearl  produced,  by  submitting  the  glass,  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  pressure,  to  the  action  of  water  containing  15  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(Fremy  a.  Clemandot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  209). 

Devitrification. — From  numerous  analyses  of  silicates  separated  from  de- 
vitrifled  glass,  Benrath  {Bingl.  'pol.  J.  cciii.  19)  infers  that  ordinary  devitrified  glass 
is  not  formed  of  tri-  or  tetra-acid  silicates,  but  that  glass  in  its  ordinary  state  is 
a  solution  of  silica  or  other  crystallisable  bodies  in  a  ground-mass  (perhaps  K0.2Si02), 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  solutions,  different  temperatures  correspond  with 
different  maximum-contents  of  dissolved  substance.  Glass,  apparently  homogeneous, 
is  like  a  supersaturated  solution  suddenly  solidified,  and  when  it  is  softened,  or  when 
movements  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  the  crystallisable  constituents,  \\z. 
silica  and  felspathic  silicates,  separate  out.  According  to  this  view,  the  devitrification 
of  glass  is  a  change  analogous  to  the  separation  of  crystallised  chromic  oxide  (chrom- 
aventurin),  or  to  the  turbidity  which  shows  itself  in  milk-  or  alabaster-glass  con- 
taining calcium  phosphate  or  stannic  oxide. 

From  analyses  of  three  specimens  of  devitrified  glass,  and  of  the  amorphous  glass 
from  the  same  samples,  H.  Schwartz  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccv.  422)  infeitj  that  amorphous 
glass  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  mother-liquor  of  the  crystals.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the 
crystals  examined  was  2-656  to  2*660,  that  of  the  amorphous  glass  2-641  to  2*648. 
These  samples,  which  were  from  the  glass-works  of  Fr.  Siemens  at  Dresden,  contained 
from  5*22  to  6-87  per  cent,  of  manganous  oxide.  The  property  of  the  manganous 
oxide  to  act  as  a  flux,  suggests  the  employment  of  manganiferous  blast-furnace  slags 
in  glass-works.  The  manganese  in  these  slags  is  usually  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  and 
the  sulphur  might  easily  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate,  according  to 
the  reaction : 

MnS  +  SNa^SO*  =  MnO  +  3Na20  +  480^. 

Soda  and  manganous  oxide  would  thus  be  disposible  for  the  formation  of  silicates, 
while  the  sulphur  would  be  got  rid  of  (Schwartz). 

The  following  analyses  of  devitrified  glass,  and  of  the  corresponding  amorphous 
glass,  are  given  by  H.  Wieser  (Bingl.  pol.  J.  eciv.  390) : 
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SiO»     Al^O'    FeO     CaO     MgO    MnO     K^O      Na'-O  S 
Amorphous  .    77-08    2-08    0-22    577  trace  0-14    1-18    13-88    0-25  =  100-60 
Crystallised  .    76-73    1-01    0'57    5-37    0-41    0-33    7'15     7'77    0-02  =  99-36 

According  to  these  analyses,  the  crystallised  glass  contains  somewhat  less  silica  than 
the  amorphous,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  lime  ;  the  crystallised  glass  also  con- 
tains about  six  times  as  much  potash  as  the  amorphous,  whereas  the  latter  contains 
twice  as  much  soda  as  the  former.  Henrivaux  {Bull.  Soc.  Ckim.  [2],  xix.  6)  points 
out  that  these  results  are  contradictory  to  those  obtained  by  Pelouze,  Clemandot, 
Bontemps,  and  others,  who  have  shown  that  the  amorphous  glass  always  contains 
more  alkali  than  the  crystals,  whereas  the  latter  are  richer  in  silica  and  in  lime 
{2nd  Sup'pl.  556).  Bontemps,  on  the  other  hand  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  166),  is 
more  disposed  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Wieser's  results,  and  thinks  that  the  subject 
requires  further  investigation. 

The  crystallisation-products  in  ordinary  glass  have  also  been  examined  by  Schott 
{Fogg.  Ann.  civ.  422).  Previous  to  the  formation  of  crystals  in  the  glass,  a  film  is 
produced  on  the  surface  by  volatilisation  of  the  alkali,  exhibiting  at  first  the  colours 
of  thin  plates,  but  afterwards  becoming  white  and  opaque.  Beneath  this  film  bubbles 
are  formed  by  further  volatilisation  of  the  alkali,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  crystal- 
lisation starts,  at  first  in  the  form  of  imperfectly  developed  crystalline  growths,  which 
afterwards  unite  into  compact  crystals.  The  formation  of  the  crystals  consists 
essentially  in  a  separation  of  the  amorphous  from  the  crystalline  constituents  of  the 
glass.  The  crystals  consist  of  calcium  silicate.  Schott  also  regards  glass  as  analogous 
in  constitution  to  a  saline  solution  saturated  at  high  temperatures,  the  alkali-silicate 
forming  the  solvent  of  the  calcium  silicate.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  calcium 
silicate  becomes  more  soluble,  and  when  cooled  to  a  certain  point,  it  separates  out. 
The  solution  of  the  calcium  silicate  in  the  sodium  silicate  easily  passes,  however,  into 
the  supersaturated  state,  and  such  is  its  condition  in  ordinary  glass,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  glass  is  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  red  heat  that  the  molecules  of  the 
calcium  silicate  are  able  to  unite  together.  In  many  glasses  made  from  impure 
materials,  the  rhombic  crystals  of  calcium  silicate  are  accompanied  by  hexagonal 
crystals  of  alumina. 

Moulded-Glass.  In  order  that  glass  may  be  easily  shaped  by  pressing  it  into 
a  mould,  without  the  necessity  of  heating  the  mould  too  strongly,  it  must  be  easily 
fusible,  must  not  pass  too  quickly  from  the  plastic  to  the  solid  state,  and  must  be 
capable  of  softening  quickly  when  heated  before  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  Formerly 
lead-crystal  glass  (ii.  841)  was  the  only  kind  that  fulfilled  these  conditions ;  thus  a 
moulded  glass  analysed  by  Benrath  {JDingl.  pol.  J.  qcuxWi.  275)  contained  50-80  per 
cent.  Si02,  0-14  APO^  (with  Fe  and  Mn),  28-11  PbO,  and  11-62  K^O.  Such  glass  was, 
however,  too  dear  for  the  purpose ;  and,  moreover,  the  pressed  vessels  made  from  it, 
which  are  always  thick- walled,  are  too  heavy.  The  first  step  taken  to  remedy  these 
defects  was  the  substitution  of  soda  for  potash.  An  English  moulded-glass  of  recent 
manufacture,  and  having  a  density  of  2*874,  was  found  by  Benrath  to  contain  01-27 
per  cent.  SiO^,  0-68  APO^  (with  Fe  and  Mn),  33-36  PbO,  1-05  CaO,  7-55  Na^O,  and 
7'07  K-0.  This  composition  was  obtained  by  melting  together  300  pts.  sand,  110 
minium,  10  chalk,  70  soda  and  potash  ;  other  manufacturers  have  attained  the  same 
end  by  using  baryta  or  lime  instead  of  lead  oxide.  Thus  Eenault,  in  Maestricht,  by 
working  with  a  mixture  of  300  pts.  sand,  80  minium,  40  limestone,  40  witherite, 
80  potassium  carbonate,  and  10  nitre,  obtained  a  glass  having  the  composition  : 

SiO"  PbO  CaO  BaO  K^O 

61-9  16-0  4-5  6-3  11-3  =  100 

and  a  light  moulded-glass  of  recent  English  manufacture,  sp.  gr.  2-524,  gave  by 
analysis : 

.SiO=  SO^         PbO        Fe^'O'        BaO         CaO  Na^O 

74-19       0-28       0-86       0-58       5-16       2-88       17-02  =  100-97 

American  moulded  beer-glasses  were  found  by  Caplan  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxvii.  509) 
to  have  the  following  composition  : 

SiO''         Fe^O=       A1=0^        MnO        CaO        MgO       Na^O  and  residue 
75-00       0-19       0-11       0-38       5-18       0-52       18  62  =  100 

According  to  A.  Frank,  the  American  glass  is  very  fusible  and  has  a  density  of  2-486. 

Alabaster-,  Milk-,  Bone-,  Cryolite-,  and  Opal-Glass.  By  M.  Hodk  {Bingl. 
pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  623-628).  The  chief  constituents  of  alabaster-glass  are  non-ferruginous 
sand  and  potash.  The  presence  of  sodium-salts  should  be  avoided,  as  they  tend  to 
produce  transparent  easily  fusible  glass.    Most  recipes  include  '  burnt  bones,'  but 
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good  alabaster  glass  can  be  produced  without  them.  Borax  increases  the  lustre  and 
fusibility  of  the  glass,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Powdered  talc  is  also 
advantageous.  Grood  results  are  obtained  by  taking  100  parts  sand,  40  parts  potash 
containing  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  5  borax,  and  5  talc.  The  potash  may  be 
reduced  to  30  parts  if  a  hot  regenerative  gas  furnace  be  used. 

Coloured  glasses  are  obtained  by  adding,  for  turquoise,  copper  oxide  and  sulphate, 
or  copper  oxide  with  a  little  nitre  ;  and  for  chrysoprase,  uranium  oxide  with  a  little 
copper  oxide.  A  grey  violet  colour  is  obtained  by  adding  manganese  oxide  and 
Ceylonese  graphite. 

Milk-  or  Bone-glass  is  obtained  by  adding  sufficient  bone-ash  or  tin  oxide.  Of 
late  bone-ash  has  often  been  replaced  by  burnt  guano  : 


{a)  100  parts  sand. 

30  „  bone-ash. 
30     „  potash. 

5     „  borax. 

5    „  minium. 


(b)  100  parts  sand. 
35    „  potash. 
30    „    burnt  guano. 

3     „  nitre. 

3     ,,    tin  oxide. 


Cryolite  is  now  applied  in  Bohemian  works  to  imitate  imperfectly  French  and 
Belgian  opal-glasses.  The  effect  of  cryolite  depends  mainly  on  its  alumina.  The 
fluorine,  however,  acts  prejudicially,  on  account  of  the  volatile  compound  which  it 
forms  with  silica.  Too  much  cryolite  renders  the  glass  too  opaque,  and  the  fluorine 
injures  the  pots  and  furnace.  The  following  mixture  yields  a  good  glass  : — 1 00  parts 
sand,  20  parts  cryolite,  12  parts  soda,  4  parts  sodium  nitrate,  2  parts  zinc  or  lead- 
oxide. 

An  analysis  of  Belgian  opal-glass  gave  : 

SiO^  PbO  FeO  Al^O'  K'^O 

63-7  16-5  0-3  16-8  2  3  =  99'6. 

Here  the  alumina  gives  opacity,  whilst  the  large  quantity  of  lead  oxide  tends  to 
the  durability  of  the  finished  objects.  Experiment  shows  that  100  parts  of  finely 
powdered  felspar  free  from  iron,  and  22  of  minium  free  from  iron  and  copper,  form  a 
completely  homogeneous,  fusible  mass,  easily  worked  without  decomposition.  This 
glass  in  its  properties  closely  approximates  to  the  French  and  Belgian  glass.  Metallic 
oxides  yield  very  rich  colours  with  it.  See  further  Ebell  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  70 
and  168;  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1878,  xxxiv.  97). 

Hard  or  Toughened  Crlass.  This  kind  of  glass,  discovered  by  De  ia  Bastie  in 
1875,  is  prepared  by  heating  ordinary  glass  to  its  softening  point,  then  immersing  it 
in  a  heated  bath  of  oil,  fat,  wax,  paraffin,  resinous  or  bituminous  substances,  and 
cooling  it  quickly.  A.  Bauer  {Dmgl.  pol.  J.  ccxv.  381)  dips  the  glass  into  a  bath  of 
paraffin  heated  to  200°,  then  cools  it  quickly  to  a  certain  point,  and  afterwards 
gradually.  The  best  kind  of  bath  is,  however,  a  steam-bath,  as  it  is  free  from  the 
danger  of  fire  arising  from  the  use  of  fat  or  oil  baths,  and  may  be  regulated  to  any 
desired  temperature  by  the  use  of  saturated,  unsaturated,  or  superheated  steam. 

Grlass  treated  in  this  manner  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  cut  with  a  diamond,  and 
has  a  density  of  2-460-2-468,  that  of  ordinary  glass  being  2'429-2-438.  It  does  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  glass.  Plates  of  it  may  be  repeatedly  thrown  on 
the  ground  without  fracture,  and  give  out  a  peculiar  ring ;  but  if  they  do  break,  they 
crumble  into  a  multitude  of  small  angular  fragments  ;  and  the  same  sudden  disintegra- 
tion sometimes  takes  place  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  tenacity  of  glass  toughened 
in  an  oil-bath  is  said  to  be  equal  to  601  kilos.,  and  of  glass  toughened  in  a  steam-bath 
700  to  1000  kilos,  per  square  centimeter,  whereas  that  of  ordinary  glass  is  only  220 
kilos.  Bottles  of  toughened  glass  have  been  found  to  stand  a  pressure  of  62  atmo- 
spheres, whereas  ordinary  glass  bottles  of  the  same  thickness  stand  only  39  atmospheres. 
De  la  Bastie  {Dingl.  ;pol.  J.  ccxx.  186)  found  that  a  plate  of  hard  glass  6  mm.  thick 
was  broken  into  fragments  by  a  weight  of  100  grams  let  fall  upon  it  from  a  height  of 
0-8  meter.  A  plate  3  mm.  thick  withstood  the  fall  of  the  same  weight  from  a  height 
of  5  mm.,  but  was  broken  into  very  small  fragments  when  the  weight  fell  upon  it  from 
a  height  of  5*75  mm.  A  strip  of  hard  glass  withstood  the  heat  of  a  flame  without 
cracking,  and  remained  unaltered  when  dipped  into  cold  water,  and  heated  in  the 
flame  while  still  wet.  Pilati  {ihid.  187)  found  that  blue  hard  glass  had  a  sp.  gr. 
=  2-522,  hardness  =  5,  and  contained  68  per  cent,  silica,  10  lime,  2  alumina,  17  alkalis, 
and  3  magnesium,  iron,  chlorine,  and  cobalt- compounds. 

According  to  Luynes  a.  Feil  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  341),  hard  glass  breaks  in  a 
similar  manner  to  Kupert's  drops.  A  disc  of  it  may,  however,  be  bored  through  in 
the  centre  without  breaking.  A  square  plate  of  hardened  mirror-glass  from  St.  Gobain 
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showed  in  polarised  light  a  dark  cross,  the  arms  of  which  were  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  square.  The  plate  could  be  sawn  or  cut,  without  breaking,  in  the  direction  of 
these  arms,  but  not  in  any  other. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  toughened  glass  is  not  very  well  understood,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  tension  like  those  of  Eupert's  drops 
and  unannealed  glass  in  general.  According  to  Bauer,  the  effect  of  the  sudden  cooling 
is  to  preserve  the  homogeneity  of  the  glass ;  slow  cooling  may  give  occasion  to  a  dis- 
integration of  the  homogeneous  mixture  of  silicates,  which  is  less  liable  to  take  place 
when  the  mass  is  quickly  cooled.  Pocklington  {Phar?n.  J.  Travis.  [3],  vi.  5)  infers 
from  optical  examination  that  the  physical  structure  of  hard  glass  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  glass  under  strong  pressure,  and  he  attributes  its  peculiar  properties  to  the 
fact  that  it  consists  of  a  layer  of  ordinary  glass  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  rapidly 
cooled  glass.  The  slightest  disturbance  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  layers  in  these 
dilFerent  states  of  tension,  causes  the  glass  to  fall  to  powder.  The  glass,  if  very 
uniformly  hardened,  may  be  worked  with  a  file  wetted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  with 
proper  precaution  it  may  be  polished  on  a  stone.  Hydrofluoric  acid  attacks  the  soft 
parts  of  the  glass  more  strongly  than  the  hard  parts,  so  that  wave-lines  are  produced 
on  the  surface,  corresponding  exactly  with  those  which  the  glass  exhibits  in  polarised 
light. 

On  Soluble  Glass,  containing  Alkaline  Bases  only,  see  E.  Meyer  {Bingl.  jpol.  J. 
ccxxvii.  280  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  [1878],  xxxiv.  534) :  E.  Bell  {Bingl.  ccxviii.  47,  160  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  Jour,  xxxiv.  689,  758). 

GIiAUBERXTE,  SO^Ca.SCNa^  (ii.  845).  From  measurements  of  the  crystals 
of  Glauberite  from  Westeregeln,  near  Magdeburg,  v.  Zepharovich  {Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1874,  543)  deduces  the  axial  ratio,  a  :  b  :  c=  1-2199  :  1  :  1-0275;  angle,  «£?=  67°49'10". 
W.  Schimper  {ibid.  1877,  401)  describes  glauberite  crystals  from  Pendschab,  where 
it  occurs  attached  to  cubes  of  rock-salt,  in  forms  having  exactly  the  habit  of  the 
crystals  from  Westeregeln.  The  forms  observed  were  OP,  —  P  predominant;  then 
ooP  and  oopoo,  with  well-developed  faces;  and  sometimes  —  P,  2Poo,  and  §Pqo  , 
but  only  very  secondary.  Laspeyres  {ibid.  947)  describes  glauberite  from  Aranjuez 
occurring  on  nodules  of  grey  clay  in  crystals  not  more  than  20  mm.  long,  but  colour- 
less, not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with  well- developed  faces.  Axes, 
a:  b  :  c=  1-220924  :  1  :  1-0270307  ;  angle  ac  =  67°  49'  33",  agreeing  nearly  with  the 
measurements  of  v.  Zepharovich.  The  most  frequent  combination  is 
-P,  c3oP  .  OP  .  oo^oo ,  with  3P3  and  P  secondarily. 

CrliAVCODOTE,  or  cobalt-arsenical-pyrites,  is  found  at  Hakausbo  in  large  twin 
crystals,  whose  form  fully  coincides  with  the  acontite  of  Breithaupt.  The  forms 
observed  were  ooP,  coP  <x,  P<x) ,  |Pco  ,  Pco  ,2PQb  ,  P,P2.  Twins  according  to  two 
laws,  the  first  being  '  the  twin-plane  a  face  of  coP ' ;  the  second  '  the  twin-plane  a 
face  of  P<»  .'  As  the  angle  between  two  faces  of  this  form  is  61°  3',  a  trilling  can 
grow  having  a  hexagonal  appearance. 

A  trilling  of  this  mineral  is  to  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum  (W.  J.  Lewis, 
Jahrb.  f.  Mill.  1877,  300). 

GI.AUCOKYDROEI.X.AGZC  ACID,  G^^W^O\  An  acid  formed  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ellagic  acid  (p.  731). 

G-IiAUCOiriTE.  This  iron  silicate,  which  occurs  in  nodules  in  the  greensand 
of  various  localities,  is,  according  to  F.  Anger  {Min.  Mittheil.  1875,  153),  not 
amorphous,  but  possessed  of  double-refracting  structure.  F.  Denalque  {Jahrb.  f. 
Mill.  1875,  422)  has  analysed  glauconite  from  Belgium,  where  it  occurs  widely 
diffused  as  glauconitic  sand ;  he  finds  it  to  contain 

810="         APO=     ■    Fe=0'         FeO         CaO       MgO         K^O       Na^O  H^O 
50-42       4-79       19-90       5-96       3-21      2-28      7-87      0-21       5-28  =  99-92 

whence  the  formula  3EO.2E203.4Si02.3H20,  in  which  EO  =  (Fe,  Ca,  Mg,  Na2)0 
and  E203  =  (A1,  YofO^  {compare  ii.  846  :  \st  Suppl.  636  ;  2nd  Suppl.  556). 

GIiATTCOPHAirE  (also  called  Wichtyn,  v.  1038).  This  mineral,  originally 
found  in  Finland,  occurs  also  at  Zermatt  and  in  the  island  of  Syra.  The  glaucophane 
of  Zermatt  has  been  examined  by  Bodewig  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1876,  771),  that  from 
Syra  by  Luedecke  {ibid.  778). 

Glaucophane  belongs  to  the  hornblende  family,  and  may  be  classed  with  arfwed- 
sonite,  achmite,  and  segyrine.  The  crystals  from  Zermatt  exhibit  only  the  prismatic 
zone  ooP  .  coPoo  .  copoo,  the  forms  OP  and  +P  occurring  but  seldom.  Angle 
ooP  :  ooP=124^  44'.  Cleavage  very  distinct  parallel  to  ooP,  the  angle  being 
124°  30',  which  is  that  of  hornblende.    Hardness  =6-5,  sp.  gr.  =3-0907  (Bodewig); 
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3-101 — 3'113  (Liidecke).  The  chief  direction  of  elasticity  (the  second  bisectrix)  lies 
in  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  crystallographic  axes  a  and  e  ;  4 -24  for  red  light 
(lithium),  4-16  for  yellow  (sodium),  4-13  for  green  (thallium).  The  optic  axes  lie  in 
the  plane  of  symmetry.  The  optical  characters  are  negative.  The  mineral  is  strongly 
pleochroic,  and  absorbs  light.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  to  a  greyish-white  non- 
magnetic enamel. 

The  mean  of  two  analyses  by  Bodewig  of  the  Zermatt  mineral  gives  the  following 
values : 

SiO"  APO^        Fe'^O'        FeO         MgO  CaO  Na'^O 

57-81       12-03       2-17       5-78       13-07       2-20       7*33  =  100-39 

whence  the  formula  j^^son  ^"  ^^^^^  E  =  Fe,  Mg,  Ca,  Na^,  and  fi  =  Al,  Fe. 
An  analysis  of  the  glaucophane  from  Syra  gave 

SiO^  APO^        Fe=0'        FeO         MnO         MgO         CaO  Na'^O 

55-64       15-11       3-08       6-85       0-56       7*80       2-40       9-34  =  100-78 

whence  Liidecke  deduces  the  formula  3Na2Si0^6E"Si0^3APSi30^Fe2Si30^  in  which 
E  =  Fe,  Mn,  Mg,  GO. 

Striiver's  gastaldite  (p.  858)  is  completely  isomorphous  with  glaucophane,  but 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  aluminium  silicate,  APSi^O^  (Bodewig).  , 

G-IiAUCOPHANE-ROCKS.  Grlaucophane  occurs,  similarly  to  hornblende,  as 
a  constituent  of  rocks.  In  the  glaucophane  eclogites  of  Syra,  the  smaragdite,  which 
is  an  ordinary  constituent  of  eclogites  (p.  703),  is  replaced  by  glaucophane.  Grlau- 
cophane-slate  also  occurs  in  Syra,  together  with  mica-slate  containing  glaucophane 
as  an  accessory  constituent. 

Glaticophane-edogite  consists  principally  of  glaucophane,  omphacite  and  garnet, 
with  muscovite  and  quartz  as  secondary  constituents,  and  approaching  nearly  to  the 
eclogites  of  von  Drasche.  The  mica-slate  is  found  in  two  modifications,  one  consisting 
of  parallel  layers  of  muscovite  and  quartz,  with  numerous  glaucophane  prisms  and 
small  garnets  as  accessories  ;  the  other  is  quartzose,  consisting  of  many  layers  of 
quartz  one  meter  thick,  separated  by  thin  films  of  muscovite,  the  accessories  glauco- 
phane and  garnet  being  isolated.  The  eclogite-mica-slate  unites  the  constituents  of 
glaucophane-eclogite  and  mica-slate.  It  consists  of  thin  parallel  layers  of  muscovite 
enclosing  ellipsoidal  quartz-masses,  together  with  glaucophane,  omphacite  and  garnet. 
Glmicophane-slate  was  formerly  described  as  a  disthene-rock,  but  is  now  found  to  consist 
of  parallel  layers  of  glaucophane  separated  by  white  or  greenish  muscovite,  with 
epidote  and  hematite  as  accessories.  Virlet  described  rocks  intermediary  between 
glaucophane-eclogite  and  glaucophane- slate  (poor  in  mica),  to  which  Liidecke 
assigned  the  names  omphacite-zoisite-gabbro  and  epidote-glaucophane.  The  first 
consists  of  omphacite  and  zoisite,  has  a  granular  structure,  with  talc,  muscovite, 
epidote,  tourmaline  and  calcite  as  accessories  ;  the  second  is  a  granular  mixture  of 
epidote  and  glaucophane,  with  omphacite,  zoisite  and  garnet  as  accessories.  Glauco- 
^hane-soisite-omphacite  rock  consists  of  the  three  minerals  included  in  its  name  ;  there 
is  also  a  slate  having  the  same  composition.  Smaragite-chlorite  rock  is  agranular 
mixture  of  smaragdite  and  chlorite  with  glaucophane,  epidote  and  garnet.  The 
crystalline  limestone  which  covers  the  mica-slate  contains  mica  and  glaucophane 
(Liidecke). 

GIiITCXC  ACXB.  From  the  experiments  of  G-rote  a.  Tollens  {Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxv.  181)  it  appears  that  the  acid  thus  named  by  Mulder  (ii.  848)  has  no  separate 
existence.  His  acid  calcium  glucate  is  identical  with  calcium  levulinate,  C^H^CaO^ 
(see  Levulinic  acid)  ;  and  the  other  salts  which  he  describes  as  calcium  glucates 
appear  to  be  derivatives  of  a  carbohydrate,  C^H*"0^  and  to  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  caustic  lime  on  dextrose. 

GIiVCIN'U'M:  or  BERiriiZiIUM.  The  atomic  weight  and  specific  heat  of 
this  metal  are  still  under  discussion.  J.  Emerson  Eeynolds  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  iii.  38) 
has  determined,  by  means  of  a  very  delicate  alcohol-thermometer,  the  weight  of 
glucinum  which  at  100°  contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  108  parts  (1  atom)  of 
silver.  This  weight  he  finds  to  be  9-2,  which  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of 
Dulong  a.  Petit — that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  bodies  in  the  solid  state  contain  the 
same  quantities  of  heat — must  be  the  atomic  weight  of  glucinum ;  and  since  the 
equivalent  number  of  glucinum  is  4-6  (ii.  852),  it  follows  that  glucinum  must  be  a 
dyad,  its  chloride  being  GCP  and  oxide  GrO.  This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
periodic  law  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  {2nd  Suppl.  462). 

On  the  other  hand,  Nilson  and  Pettersson  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi.  381)  have 
determined,  by  means  of  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter,  the  specific  heat  of  gluciuum 
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obtained  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  sodium  in  an  iron  cylinder.  The  metal  thus 
prepared  contained  87*09  per  cent,  of  pure  glucinum,  the  rest  being  made  up  of 
glucinum-oxide,  iron,  and  silica.  Corrections  having  been  made  for  these  impurities, 
the  specific  heat  of  the  pure  metal  between  0°  and  100°  was  found  to  be  0*4079,  which 
is  about  two-thirds  of  that  determined  by  Eeynolds.  According  to  this  result,  the 
atomi3  weight  of  glucinum  should  be  3  x  4*6  =  13'8,  and  the  metal  should  be  trivalent, 
the  chloride  being  GCP  and  the  oxide  as  originally  supposed  by  Berzelius. 

With  this  atomic  weight,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  glucinum  any  place  in 
the  periodic  series,  and  on  this  account  Lothar-Meyer  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi, 
576)  considers  it  most  probable  that,  if  glucinum  be  really  trivalent,  its  equivalent 
4*6,  determined  by  Awdejew  (ii.  852)  is  too  high,  and  that  its  atomic  weight,  instead 
of  13-8,  should  be  between  11  and  1M5,  giving  it  a  place  in  Mendelejeff's  table 
between  boron  and  carbon.  With  this  atomic  weight  it  would  form  the  first  member 
of  the  aluminium  group,  separated  by  the  regular  difference  of  16  from  the  next 
member,  viz.  aluminium  (27'3).  Boron,  hitherto  placed  in  the  same  column  with 
aluminium  (see  table,  2nd  Suppl.  463),  would  then  form  the  first  member  of  a  special 
group,  so  that  between  the  alkaline  earth-group  and  the  nitrogen -group  there  would 
in  future  be,  not  merely  two,  but  at  least  three  groups,  headed  respectively  by  boron, 
aluminium,  and  carbon. 

Another  point  noticed  by  Lothar-Meyer  as  of  some  importance  in  deciding  the 
question  as  to  the  atomic  weight  of  glucinum  is  that  the  atomic  heat  of  oxygen,  if 
calculated  from  the  difference  between  the  atomic  heat  of  trivalent  glucinum  and  the 
molecular  heat  of  its  oxide,  G^O',  comes  out  equal  to  2-5  instead  of  the  usual  value 
ranging  from  3-5  to  4-8  (Kopp,  Liehig's  Annalen  ;  drd  Suppl.  290).  This  anomaly  is 
unfavourable  to  the  view  which  regards  glucinum  as  a  triad. 

The  glucinum  prepared  by  Nilson  a.  Pettersson,  which,  as  already  observed,  was 
contaminated  with  silica,  iron,  and  glucinum  oxide,  formed  prismatic  crystals,  partly 
microscopic,  and  having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  steel.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  9°  was  8-9101, 
whence,  by  calculation,  that  of  the  pure  metal  was  found  to  be  1*64.  Glucinum  is  not 
altered  by  contact  with  the  air,  neither  does  it  decompose  water.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
acids  and  in  caustic  alkalis,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked  by  oxygen 
or  sulphur  even  at  a  red  heat,  but  burns  when  heated  in  chlorine, 

Glucinum  iodide,  mixed  in  solution  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bismuth  or 
antimony  iodide,  forms  double  salts  which,  when  left  to  evaporate  for  a  few  daj^s  over 
sulphuric  acid,  are  obtained  in  well-defined  crystals  having  the  form  of  elongated 
prisms ;  they  are,  however,  so  hygroscopic  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  exact 
chemical  or  crystographical  examination.  Aluminiiion  iodide  yields  similar  double 
salts,  which,  however,  form  tabular  crystals  (A.  Welkow,  JDeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii. 
803). 

Glucinum  Palladiosochloride,  GCP.PdCP  +  QK'^O,  is  obtained  in  deep-brown, 
very  hygroscopic  tabular  crystals,  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
its  constituent  chlorides  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  formed,  with  evo- 
lution of  chlorine,  by  heating  a  concentrated  solution  of  glucinum  palladiochloride, 
GCP.PdCl*.    It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Welkow). 

Glucinum  Platinochloride,  (jfG\?.ViC\\  crystallises  with  8H-0,  according  to 
Marignac  (^.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  1870,  374),  Welkow  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  1873,  1288), 
and  Thomsen  (ibid.  1874,  75),  not  with  9H-0,  as  formerly  stated  by  Thomsen  (2nd 
Suppl.  558).  Marignac  confirms  the  observation  of  Thomsen  that  the  crystals  belong 
to  the  quadratic  system,  and  finds  that  the  angle  of  the  terminal  edges  of  the  octohedral 
crystals  is  equal  to  115°.  The  constitution  of  this  salt  is  regarded  by  Nilson  (Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1056,  1142)  as  tending  to  show  that  glucinum  is  a  dyad  metal, 
inasmuch  as  metals  of  higher  quantivalence  do  not  appear  to  form  normal,  but  only 
basic  platino-chlorides,  and  the  decidedly  trivalent  metals,  such  as  bismuth,  arsenic, 
and  antimony  are  not  known  to  form  platinochlorides  at  all. 

GliUCOnriC  acid,  C^Hi^O^  This  acid,  which  Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  on  glucose-  or  on  cane-sugar  (2nd  Suppl.  559) 
may  also  be  produced,  together  with  dextronic  acid,  by  the  action  of  bromine-water 
and  silver  oxide  on  starch.  The  product  of  the  oxidation,  saturated  with  calcium 
carbonate,  yields  calcium  dextronate,  and  with  barium  carbonate,  barium  gluconate, 
which,  on  evaporation,  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass,  subsequently  yielding  acicular 
crystals.  Paramylum  treated  in  like  manner,  yields,  on  neutralisation  with  baryta, 
the  barium  salt  of  dextronic  acid,  and,  with  lime,  a  salt  which,  from  its  composition, 
solubility,  and  amount  of  crystallisation-water,  appears  to  contain  an  acid  isomeric 
with  dextronic  and  gluconic  acids.  The  free  acids  are  obtained  as  sour  colourless 
syrups,  but  gluconic  acid  may  be  subsequently  crystallised.  The  acid  from  paramylum 
is  converted  by  the  action  of  bases,  sucli  as  baryta,  into  dextronic  acid,  and  the  latter 
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bj  the  further  action  of  the  base,  appears  to  be  transformed  into  gluconic  acid 
(Habermann,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  11). 

GI.UCOS£.    See  Sugars. 

GliVTAMZC        or        AMZBOGl^UTiiRZC        ACID,  G^H^NO^  = 


GIiUTANIC  or  OXYGX.UTARZC  ACZB,  0^B}0^  =  GR{OB.){GR\GOm.)\ 
See  Pyrotaetaric  Acids. 

GXiVTARZC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Normal  Pyrotaetaric  Acid  {q.v.) 

GXiVTZSr.    See  Proteids. 

CIiYCERAnzZNE  (TRZMETHYli-),  C«H'5N02  =  C3H«(CH3)3N02,  is  formed 
by  heating  monochlorhydrin  with  trimethylamine  till  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  no 
longer  perceptible.  On  adding  to  the  resulting  liquid  a  concentrated  solution  of 
platinic  chloride,  and  leaving  it  at  rest,  ammonium  platinochloride  separates  out, 
and  the  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  and  evaporated,  yields  a  crystalline  mass, 
whilst  the  mother-liquor  retains  an  uncrystallisable  substance  which  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  and  appears  to  be  the  platinochloride  of  monomethyl-glyceramine.  The 
crystalline  mass,  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation,  yields  the  platinochloride 
of  trimethyl-glycer amine,  (C^H*^N02.HCl)2PtCl*,  in  orange-coloured  tablets  apparently 
belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  water,  either 
hot  or  cold,  and  the  aqueous  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling.  They  are  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  give  off  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  vacuum.  The  hydrochloride,  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  platinum-salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  a  colourless,  syrupy 
liquid,  which,  when  treated  with  silver  oxide,  yields  the  corresponding  hydroxide 
(Hanriot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1335). 

GXiirCERZC  ACZD,  G^H^O*  =  CffOH.GHOH.GOOH,  or,  according  to  Wislicenus, 
CH^OH— GOH— GHOH         Suppl.  719).   According  to  E.  Mulder  {Beut.  Chem, 
I— 0—1 

G-es.  Ber.  ix.  1902),  this  acid  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  50  grams  of  glycerin  (com- 
mercial) with  50  grams  of  water  in  a  large  glass  tube,  placing  this  in  a  cellar,  and 
adding,  by  means  of  a  funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom,  50  grams  of  fuming  nitric  acid. 
After  three  or  four  days  the  contents  of  three  such  tubes  are  slowly  evaporated  on 
the  water-bath  down  to  about  270  grams,  and  the  syrupy  mass  thus  obtained  is  pre- 
served in  a  flask  allowing  the  escape  of  the  gas,  which  is  slowly  given  off.  1620  grams 
of  the  syrupy  mass  are  next  mixed  with  11  litres  of  water  in  a  tinned  copper  vessel, 
2400  grams  of  white  lead  are  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  a 
day.  The  vessel  is  then  warmed,  with  constant  stirring,  to  61°-65°,  and  kept  at  this 
temperature  for  two  hours.  The  liquid  is  decanted  and  allowed  to  deposit  crystals, 
the  mother-liquor  added  to  the  solid  mass,  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  replaced, 
and  the  operation  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  lead  salt  thus  obtained  is  almost 
colourless,  and,  for  ordinary  purposes,  need  not  be  recrystallised. 

When  glyceric  acid  is  distilled  in  a  retort  over  an  open  flame,  and  the  distillate  is 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  an  acid  is  obtained  which  crystallises  in  large  colour- 
less laminae,  melts  at  83°,  and  agrees  in  composition  with  the  formula  G^H'^0''.2H20. 
Its  barium  salt  has  the  composition  G^H^BaO^SH-O  (Bottinger,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
X.  266). 

Gly cerates. — The  strontium  sa?^,  (C^H^O*)-Sr,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid 
with  strontium  carbonate,  separates  after  a  while,  on  adding  a  little  alcohol  to 
the  solution,  in  groups  of  crystals,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Alcohol  precipitates  it  as  a  crystalline  powder.  The  magnesium  salt, 
(G^H^0'')2Mg+ 3H''0,  separates  from  very  concentrated  solutions  in  stellate  groups 
of  small  crystals,  which  quickly  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  very 
easily  in  cold  water  and  with  moderate  facility  in  alcohol;  becomes  anhydrous  at  100°. 
The  copper  salt,  (C''H50*)-Gu,  prepared  by  boiling  the  lead  salt  with  cupric  sulphate, 
and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  has  a  fine  sky-blue  colour  and  brilliant  lustre. 
It  dissolves  somewhat  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  By  prolonged  heating 
in  moderately  dilute  solution,  it  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  cuprous  oxide,  and 
the  liquid  separated  therefrom  and  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  verdigris 
green  salt  easily  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol.  Gupric  glycerate  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  pale  blue  crystalline 
powder.  The  copper  is  not  completely  precipitated  from  it  by  potash.  The  manganous 
salt,  (G^H^O^)^Mn  +  SH^O,  prepared  like  the  copper  salt,  forms  small,  hard,  shining 
crystals,  sometimes  united  in  spherical  groups.    It  dissolves  in  water  and  in  dilute 
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alcohol.  It  gives  off  water  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
more  at  100°,  the  total  loss  then  amounting  to  1  mol.  At  a  higher  temperature  it 
gives  off  1|  mol.  more,  and  assumes  a  peach -blossom  colour,  and  at  120°  it  begins  to 
decompose.  The  solution  of  the  peach-blossom  coloured  salt,  (C^H^0*)2Mn  + 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yields,  after  a  while,  the  blue  crystals  of  the  tri-hydrated 
salt  (K.  Garzarolli-Thurnlak,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxii.  190). 

Glyceric  C^H''0^,  separates  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  glyceric 

acid,  evaporated  at  100°  and  left  at  rest,  in  microscopic  crystals,  and  on  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  water,  in  slender  six-sided  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in 
boiling  ether,  but  dissolves  in  647  parts  of  boiling  water,  by  which,  moreover,  it  is 
very  slowly  reconverted  into  the  acid  (Sokoloff,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber,  xi.  679). 

GI.YCERIC  AX-BSK-S-DE,  Gm^O^  =  C-W{OWf.GO'R  (A.  Renard,  Com])t.  rend. 
Ixxxii.  562).  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  electrolytic  oxygen  on  glycerin 
suspended  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  and  at 
the  positive  a  mixture  containing  3  per  cent.  CO^,  33  percent.  CO  and  64  per  cent.  0; 
and  on  adding  calcium  carbonate  to  the  liquid  after  forty-eight  hours,  to  remove  formic, 
acetic,  and  glyceric  acids,  then  filtering,  distilling,  and  leaving  the  distillate  to  evaporate 
over  sulphuric  acid,  and  drying,  a  white  amorphous  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of 
hydrated  glyceric  aldehyde,  4C^H^0^  +  H^O,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  melting  at  71°-72°,  boiling  and  subliming  at  130°-135°. 

Glyceric  aldehyde  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  ,  yields  with  oxidising  agents 
(chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  silver  oxide)  formic  or  acetic  acid ; 
by  electrolysis,  formic  acid  and  a  mixture  of  CO  and  CO^ ;  and  when  treated  with 
sodium-amalgam  and  water  is  apparently  converted  into  glycerin. 

When  a  solution  of  glyceric  aldehyde  is  treated  with  ammonia,  the  mixture 
evaporated,  and  the  dry  residue  repeatedly  crystallised,  crystals  are  obtained,  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  having  the  composition 
C^H^N^  This  compound  sublimes  at  120°-1 30°  without  previous  fusion,  is  reconverted 
into  glyceric  aldehyde  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  not  attacked  by  a 
boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Glyceric  Tkioaldehyde,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 

sulphide  on  a  solution  of  glyceric  aldehyde  heated  to  60°-80°.  It  has  a  waxy  appear- 
ance, melts  at  80°-82°,  boils  at  180° -185°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  very  easily  in 
hot  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Renard). 

GIiYCERXia-,  C3H«03  =  C3H5(OH)^  Synthesis.  Friedel  a.  Silva  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxvi.  1594)  have  prepared  glycerin  synthetically  from  propylene  chloride,  obtained 
without  the  intervention  of  any  allyl-compound  or  other  derivative  of  glycerin  itself. 
Propylene,  C^H",  prepared  by  converting  acetone  into  pseudopropyl  alcohol,  and 
heating  the  latter  with  zinc  chloride,  was  passed  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
iodine  chloride ;  the  propylene  chloriodide  thereby  produced  was  suspended  in  water, 
and  chlorine  gas  was  passed  into  the  liquid,  till  the  iodine  at  first  precipitated  was 
redissolved ;  and  the  pure  propylene  chloride  thereby  obtained  was  heated  in  small 
quantities  with  dry  iodine  chloride  to  140°  in  sealed  tubes  for  eight  hours,  the  tubes 
being  opened  after  a  while  to  allow  the  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  sealed  up, 
and  again  heated  for  eight  hours  to  140°.  To  remove  the  excess  of  iodine,  the  con- 
tents of  the  tubes  were  mixed  with  water,  and  chlorine  passed  into  the  liquid  till  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  was  dissolved  in  the  water  as  iodine  chloride.  The  product 
(145 '9  grams)  separated  from  the  water  and  dried,  yielded  on  fractional  distillation 
18 '8  grams  of  impure  trichlorhydrin  (boiling  point  150-160°),  containing  about 
60  per  cent,  of  tetrachloropropane.  The  formation  of  the  tricMorhydrin  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

cm'ci'  +  2C1I  =  Hci  -h  p  +  cm^cw 

The  impure  trichlorhydrin  heated  with  water  to  180°  yielded  a  small  quantity  of 
glycerin,  which  was  recognised  by  conversion  into  acrolein  and  allyl  iodide. 

Properties. — The  crystallisation  of  glycerin  at  low  temperatures  has  already 
been  mentioned  {1st  8uppl.  638).  According  to  F.  Nitzsche  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccix.  145), 
a  method  of  obtaining  glycerin  in  crystals  was  discovered  by  Kraut  in  1870.  This 
method  (which  is  not  described)  is  applied  in  the  works  of  Sarg  and  Co.  at  Liesing, 
near  Vienna,  to  the  purification  of  glycerin,  the  crystals  being  freed  from  adhering 
mother-liquor  in  a  centrifugal  machine,  then  dried  and  melted.  These  crystals  are 
described  as  monoclinic,  absolutely  colourless,  having  a  pure  sweet  taste,  very  highly 
refractive,  and  melting  at  20°  to  glycerin  having  a  density  of  30^  Bm.  According 
to  V.  von  Lang,  on  the  other  hand  {Fogg.  Ann.  clii.  637),  these  crystals  are  ortho- 
rhombic,  with  the  axial  ratio  alb,  c  =  0'70  :  1  :  0-66.    They  are  very  deliquescent. 
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P.  van  Hamel  Koos  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  i.  651)  describes  crystallised  glycerin 
(66  lbs.)  which  appeared  to  have  been  solidified  by  the  agitation  of  railway  transport 
during  the  low  temperature  of  January  1876.  The  crystals  were  monoclinic,  colour- 
less and  had  a  pure  sweet  taste.  On  putting  some  of  them  into  ordinary  good 
glycerin,  splendid  crystals  began  to  form,  most  of  the  impurities  remaining  in  the 
mother-liquor.  The  crystals  melted  at  60°  F.,  and  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  this 
temperature  was  r261.  According  to  A.  Winkelmann  {Fogg.  Ann.  cliii.  481),  the 
density  of  glycerin  is  1*220,  and  its  specific  heat  0'612.  According  to  Oppenheim  a. 
Salymann  {Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1622),  the  corrected  boiling  point  of  glycerin 
under  755*55  mm.  pressure  is  200*08°. 

Moderately  concentrated  glycerin  heated  to  150°  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and 
may  be  burnt  from  a  wick,  without  odour  or  residue  (E.  Godeflfroy,  ibid.  1566).  E. 
Schering  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxv.  287)  observes  that  glycerin  does  not  rise  high  in  a  wick. 
Its  flame  is  colourless,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  experiments  on  flame-coloration. 

Reactions. — 1.  G-lycerin  heated  with  zinc-dust  yields,  together  with  an  oil,  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  propylene,  the  bromide  of  which  boils  at  142°  (Kerstein, 
Deut.  Chem,  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  695). 

2.  When  glycerin  is  somewhat  strongly  heated  for  several  hours  with  sodium 
sulphide,  a  liquid  passes  over,  which,  on  fractional  distillation,  yields,  together  with 
products  of  higher  boiling  point,  an  ethereal  liquid  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  a 
density  of  0*825  at  15°,  and  boiling  at  58°.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  liquid  is 
precipitated  white  by  auric  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride,  light  yellow  by  silver 
nitrate,  orange-yellow  by  lead  acetate.  It  is  violently  attacked  by  nitric  acid.  Mer- 
curic oxide  dissolves  in  it,  and  on  adding  the  oxide  to  saturation,  the  liquid  separates 
into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  The  crystals  thus 
obtained  dissolve  easily  in  ether  and  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  the  compound  crystal- 
lises from  it  in  silky  needles  melting  at  35°  (Schlagdenhaufen,  Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1021). 

3.  When  glycerin  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  aluminium-foil  and  iodine,  the  latter 
being  gradually  added,  an  oily  liquid  containing  iodine  passes  over  at  200°,  and  on 
washing  this  liquid  with  water,  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  shaking  the  solution  with 
mercury,  a  yellow  mercury-allyl  iodide,  C^H'^Hg.I,  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  warm 
alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom,  on  cooling,  in  shining  nearly  white  scales  which 
quickly  turn  yellow.  The  alcohol  from  which  the  mercury-compound  had  separated 
gave  no  precipitate  with  water,  thereby  showing  the  absence  of  pseudopropyl  iodide. 
The  end-reaction  of  aluminium  iodide  with  glycerin  may  therefore  be  represented  by 
the  equation : 

20m\0ny  +  AH«  =  2C3ffI  +  APO^  +  3H20  212 

analogous  to  that  which  represents  the  reaction  of  glycerin  with  phosphorus  iodide 
(Hodgkinson,  Chem,  News,  xxxv.  237). 

4.  G-lycerin  heated  with  formic  acid  is  reduced  to  allyl-alcohol : 

Cm\OWf  +  HCOOH  =  C^'Hs.OH  +  00^  +  2H20 

(Henninger,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  242). 

5.  When  glycerin  (2  pts.)  is  heated  for  some  time  to  120°-130°  with  phenol 
(2  pts.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (3  pts.),  the  mixture  assumes  first  a  yellow,  then  a 
yellowish-red,  and  finally  a  dark  red  colour ;  and  on  dissolving  the  thick  mass  after 
cooling,  in  water,  a  brownish-yellow  liquid  is  obtained  from  which  hydrochloric  acid 
throws'  down  a  colouring  matter  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether ;  it  does  not  crystallise  from  these  solutions.  It  is  coloured  a  fine 
red  by  alkalis  and  by  salts  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  lakes  with  baryta, 
alumina,  lead  oxide  and  other  oxides.  Heated  with  aniline,  it  is  converted  into  a  red 
colouring  matter  which  acquires  a  violet- red  tint  when  treated  with  ammonia.  Similar 
bodies  are  obtained  with  pyrogallol  and  thymol  (C.  Eeichl,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
ix.  1429). 

6.  Conversion  of  Glycerin  into  Acetone. — When  dichlorodibromacetone,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  dichlorhydrin  {2nd  Suppl.  14),  is  digested  for  several  weeks 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  with  water  and  granulated  zinc,  the  action  being 
assisted  at  first  by  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  gentle  heating,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  which,  when  distilled  and  dehydrated  with  calcium  chloride,  yields  acetone, 
together  with  a  brominated  compound.  The  acetone  may  be  separated  from  the  latter, 
by  combination  with  sodium  bisulphite.  The  reduction  of  the  dichlorodibromacetone 
to  acetone  may  also  be  effected  by  hydriodic  acid  (0.  Lange,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
vi.  98). 

7.  Conversion  i?ito  Glucose. — Glycerin  is  oxidised  to  glucose  by  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  sunshine,  or  by  chromic  acid  mixture  : 

2C3H803  -t-  02  =  C«H'20s  +  2H20. 
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Glycerin  is  also  converted  into  glucose  when  placed  in  contact  with  iron  which  is 
undergoing  oxidation  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  the  oxidising  action  being  as  it 
were  transferred  to  the  glycerin ;  and  hog's  lard  similarly  ^treated  is  resolved  into 
fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  which  is  then  oxidised  to  glucose  (Kasmann,  Bull.  8oc.  Chim. 
[2],  xxvii.  246). 

8.  Fermentation. — On  the  fermentation  of  glycerin  induced  by  the  action  of 
schizomycetes,  see  p.  776. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Glycerin. — When  certain  acid  borates, 
common  borax,  for  example,  are  dissolved  in  glycerin,  the  glycerin  does  not  merely 
act  as  a  solvent,  but  decomposes  the  borate,  setting  free  a  portion  of  the  boric  acid, 
which  is  then  capable  of  imparting  the  well-known  green  colour  to  flame.  This 
reaction  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  glycerin  in  water,  wine,  beer,  milk,  &c.  The 
liquid  is  first  made  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  (the  presence  of  free  acids  would  of 
course  vitiate  the  test),  and  a  borax  bead  is  dipped  into  it,  left  at  rest  for  a  few 
minutes  so  as  to  allow  solution  to  take  place  on  its  surface,  and  then  held  in  the 
Bunsen  flame  in  the  usual  way.  Another  and  more  delicate  method  is  to  place  a 
little  pounded  borax  on  a  watch-glass,  pour  on  it  some  of  the  faintly  alkaline  solution, 
stir  with  a  glass  rod,  and  introduce  some  of  the  mixture  into  the  flame  by  means  of 
a  looped  platinum  wire.  In  either  case  the  green  colour  will  appear  more  or  less 
distinctly,  if  glycerin  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  same  reaction  is  produced 
by  erythrite,  and  apparently  also  by  glycol,  but  these  compounds  are  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  any  liquid  which  is  to  be  tested  for  glycerin.  Ammoniacal  salts  have  also 
the  power  of  decomposing  borax  {2nd  Suppl.  208),  and  must  therefore  be  eliminated 
previous  to  the  application  of  the  test  (Senier  a.  Lowe,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [1878],  xxxiii. 
438). 

Estimation. — The  amount  of  pure  glycerin  in  commercial  samples  contaminated 
with  ethers,  fatty  acids,  &c.,  may  be  determined  by  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  whereby  the  foreign  substances  are  converted  into  soluble  nitro- 
compounds, while  the  glycerin  is  converted  into  insoluble  nitroglycerin,  which 
may  be  washed  with  water,  dried  over  the  water-bath,  and  weighed.  To  facilitate 
the  drying,  the  nitroglycerin  is  previously  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  methyl- 
alcohol,  the  vapour  of  which  easily  carries  off  the  water.  100  parts  of  pure  glycerin 
dried  in  a  vacuum  at  120''-150°  yield  190  parts  of  nitro-glycerin  (Champion  a.  Pellet, 
Btdl.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  six.  493). 

For  the  estimation  of  glycerin  in  wine,  Macagno  {Bingl.  'pol.  J.  ccxvi.  95)  digests 
a  litre  of  the  wine  with  recently  precipitated  lead  hydroxide  ;  evaporates  the  liquid 
on  the  water-bath,  then  adds  a  further  quantity  of  lead  hydroxide  ;  exhausts  the  mass 
with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  precipitates  the  dissolved  lead  by  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide.    The  flltered  liquid  when  evaporated  leaves  nearly  pure  glycerin. 

Metallic  Glycerides  (J.  Puis,  /.  ^r.  Chem.  xv.  83).  Various  metallic  salts  are 
dissolved  by  mixtures  of  glycerin  and  caustic  alkali.  When  glycerin  is  mixed  with 
ferric  chloride  and  potash  in  certain  proportions,  a  clear  solution  is  formed,  which, 
after  a  time,  depending  on  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  suddenly  begins  to  deposit 
ferric  hydroxide,  the  precipitation  going  on  till  no  more  iron  is  left  in  the  liquid. 
Strong  solutions  of  this  kind  are  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  and  are  only  partially  precipi- 
tated on  heating ;  in  dilute  solutions,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitation  is  complete. 
Carbonic  acid,  in  all  cases,  precipitates  the  iron  completely ;  potassium  sulphide  also 
precipitates  it,  except  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  glycerin.  These  reactions  are 
exhibited  by  all  ferric  salts,  including  the  phosphate.  When  solutions  from  which 
the  ferric  oxide  has  been  precipitated  by  heating,  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
dissolves  completely  in  water,  and  the  solution  still  retains  the  property  of  '  coagulat- 
ing,' that  is,  depositing  the  iron  as  ferric  hydroxide. 

The  facility  with  which  this  so-called  coagulation  takes  place  depends  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  mixture.  With  glycerin,  ferric  oxide,  and  potash,  in  the  molecular 
proportion  C^ffO^  :  Pe^O^  :  KHO  =  1:1:1,  no  action  takes  place.  With  3:  1  :  1  a 
solution  is  formed  from  which  all  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  or  on 
dilution  with  water.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  glycerin,  the  more  slowly  does 
precipitation  take  place  ;  with  the  proportion  6  :  1  :  1  it  takes  place  aftei  two  months 
only  ;  and  with  12  :  1  :  1  no  alteration  is  apparent  even  after  five  months.  The  pro- 
portion 3:2:1  yielded  a  perfect  solution,  which,  however,  soon  became  gelatinous, 
and  solidified  so  completely  that  it  could  be  cut  in  pieces.  With  3:2:2  the  solution 
remained  complete  for  six  hours  :  hence  potash  appears  to  retard  the  coagulation. 
With  3  :  3  :  1  no  iron  is  dissolved;  3:3:2  gives  a  clear  solution  which  immediately 
solidifies ;  so  likewise  with  3:3:4  and  3:3:5.  With  3:4:3  and  3  :  5  :  3  no 
alteration  was  perceptible. 

Prom  these  results  Puis  infers  that  the  ferric  hydroxide  in  these  solutions  is  in 
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the  so-called  colloidal  state.  He  finds,  indeed,  that  solutions  containing  glycerin, 
ferric  oxide,  and  potash  in  the  proportion  3  :  1  :  1,  and  79  per  cent,  water,  which 
coagulated  spontaneously  after  some  time,  behaved  towards  reagents,  as  carbonate  or 
chloride  of  potassium,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  colloid  substances,  being,  in  fact, 
suddenly  brought  by  these  reagents  to  the  state  of  coagulation.  The  coagulation  of 
the  solutions  employed  in  the  experiments  above  described  may  therefore  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  potassium  chloride  which  was  present  in  all  of  them.  The  coagula- 
tion is  also  very  quickly  induced  by  sulphate,  chlorate,  nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate 
of  potassium,  either  in  solution  or  in  crystals ;  also  by  certain  insoluble  substances, 
as  calc-spar,  fluor-spar,  witherite,  and  heavy-spar. 

Uranimn  solutions  and  capper  solutions  react  with  glycerin  and  potash  in  the  same 
manner  as  iron  solutions.  Experiments  with  cupric  chloride  showed  that  the  solvent 
p©wer  of  glycerin  varies  with  the  dilution  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  with  the  proportion 
of  alkali.    This  is  seen  from  the  following  tables : 


Table  I.  Table  II. 


1  mol.  glycerin  and  1  mol.  KOH 

1  mol.  glycerin  and  2  mol.  KOH 

When  100  pts.  of 
the  solution  contain 
of  glycerin : 

92  pts.  (1  mol.)  glycerin 
dissolve : 

When  100  pts.  of 
the  solution  contain 
of  glycerin : 

92  pts.  (1  mol.)  glycerin 
dissolve : 

0-19  pts. 
0-49  „ 

0-  96  „ 

1-  85  „ 
5-80  „ 

7    pts.  CuO 
51-4 
67-9 
73-7 

73-4  „ 

0-20  pts. 
0-51  „ 
0-72  „ 

0-  96  „ 

1-  80  „ 

2-  56  „ 
4-47  „ 

29-4  pts.  CuO 

65-4 

71-6 

71-4 

73-  6 

74-  7 

75-  8  „ 

Table  III.  Table  IV. 


1  mol.  glycerin  and  3  mol.  KOH 

When  100  pts.  of 
the  solution  contain 
of  glycerin : 

92  pts.  (1  mol.)  glyceiin 
dissolve : 

When  100  pts.  of 
the  solution 
contain  of 
glycerin : 

92  pts.  (1  mol.) 

glycerin 
dissolve  of 
CuO: 

In  presence  of 
the  following 
molecules  of 
KHO: 

0-20  pts. 
0-48  „ 

0-  72  „ 
0*94  „ 

1-  70  „ 

2-  58  „ 
4-15  „ 
4-16  „ 

47-7  pts.  CuO 
72-2 

72-  7 

73-  4 

73-  2 

74-  5 

75-  0 
75-1 

0-19  pts. 
0-20  „ 
0-20  „ 
0-20  „ 
0-20  „ 
0-20  „ 

7*0  pts. 
29-4  „ 

47-7  „ 
53-9  „ 
69-9  „ 
64-6  „ 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
8 

In  no  case  is  the  proportion  of  79*3  pts.  CuO  (1  mol.)  to  92  pts.  glycerin  (1  mol.) 
attained.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  first  set  of  experiments  (Table  I.)  that  in  a 
solution  containing  not  less  than  5*8  per  cent,  glycerin,  73  pts.  CuO  are  dissolved  for 
every  92  pts.  glycerin  present,  so  that  the  amount  of  glycerin  contained  in  a  liquid 
may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  cupric  oxide  dissolved  by  it ;  and  this  relation  may 
be  made  available  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  glycerin. 

Bismuth  solutions,  mixed  with  glycerin  and  potash,  exhibited  reactions  similar  to 
the  above,  excepting  that  the  quantity  of  bismuth  held  in  solution  was  relatively 
much  less. 

Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  dissolved  in  proportions  indicating  the  formulae  of  the 
following  compounds:  BaO.SC^H^O^  to  BaO.GC^HsO^;  SrO.lOC^H^OHo  SrO.20C«H8O3; 
Ca0.3C«H«03  to  Qq,OMG^^^O\ 

Sodium-glycefide,  C^H5(ONa)(OH)2,  which  Letts  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  glycerin  (2nd  Suppl.  664),  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  scales  and  hodules. 
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Its  solution,  mixed  with  cupric  chloride,  also  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol,  yields  a 
green  precipitate  of  a  copper-glyceride  containing  cupric  chloride. 

Nitrogrlycerin,  C3H^(N02)30^  According  to  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxi.  253), 
this  substance  explodes  with  maximum  violence  at  262°.  At  187°  it  merely  gives  off 
red  fumes,  and  at  294°  a  very  slight  explosion  takes  place. 

The  blasting  oils  of  commerce  are  usually  mixtures  of  trinitro-glycerin  with  the 
mono-  and  the  dinitro-derivatives.  For  the  analysis  of  these  products,  Ph.  Hesse 
(Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  257)  employs  a  modification  of  Dumas'  combustion  pro- 
cess, the  mixture  of  the  oil  with  cupric  oxide  being  placed  in  a  long  combustion  tube, 
and  protected  by  a  screen  of  tin  plate  during  the  expulsion  of  the  air  of  the  tube  by 
the  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  combustion  regulated  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 
the  successive  portions  of  the  finely-divided  blasting  oil  may  be  brought  to  the  tem- 
perature required  for  combustion,  only  by  the  action  of  radiant  heat.  A  simpler,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  exact  method  is  to  treat  the  blasting  oil  with  alcoholic  potash, 
whereby  it  is  exactly  decomposed  into  glycerin  and  potassium  nitrate,  in  which  the 
nitrogen  may  be  estimated  by  the  usual  methods  (Hesse).  According  to  Sauer  a. 
Ador,  on  the  other  hand  (Deitt.  Chem.  Ges.  Bcr.  x.  1982),  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
obtained  by  this  latter  method  is  always  too  low.  By  Dumas'  method  they  obtained 
from  dynamite  cartridges  18'35  to  18'52  per  cent,  nitrogen,  answering  to  pure  dinitro- 
glycerin,  whereas  by  decomposition  with  alcoholic  potash  they  obtained  only  12-3, 
12'5,  and  13-14  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

Chlorhydrins.  1.  Monochlorhydrin,  C^H"C10-  =  C3H^(0H)=C1.— Of  this 
compound  there  are  two  modifications,  viz. : 

Unsymmetrical  Symmetrical 
CH^Cl  CH^OH 

I  I 

CHOH  CHCl 

I  I 

CH^OH  CH-OH 

Both  these  bodies  are  formed  by  heating  glycerin  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first, 
discovered  by  Berthelot  in  1854  (i.  813),  boils  at  227°  under  ordinary  pressure,  at 
139°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen 
into  ordinary  propyl  glycol,  CH^ — CHOH — CH^OH.  By  treatment  with  potassium 
cyanide  (exchange  of  01  for  ON)  and  subsequent  saponification  (O.OH  for  N),  it  is 
converted  into  an  acid,  C^H.^O having  the  constitution  OH-OH— CHOH— CH^— COOH. 
This  acid  is  a  yellowish  liquid  which,  when  evaporated,  appears  to  yield  an  anhydride 
analogous  to  lactide.    Its  salts  crystallise  with  difficulty. 

The  second  chlorhydrin  occurs  in  small  quantity  amongst  the  higher-boiling  por- 
tions of  the  product,  and  passes  over  on  distillation  in  a  vacuum  between  145°  and 
160°.  After  rectification  it  boils  at  146°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  compound  which  Henry  obtained  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Bcr.  vii.  409) 
by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  allyl  alcohol,  CH2=CH— CH^OH  +  HOCl  - 
CH^OH— CHCl — CH^OH,  and  should  be  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  normal 
propyl  glycol ;  but  in  all  the  reactions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  it  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  polyglycerins  (Hanriot,  Gompt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1139  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
xxvii.  256). 

MonocUorethylin,  CH^OH— CHCl— CH^— OC-ff ,  produced  in  like  manner  by  the 
action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  ethyl  allylate,  is  a  thickish  colourless  liquid,  of  fruity 
odour  and  sharp  taste,  having  a  density  of  1-117  at  11°,  boiling  at  183°. 

Monochloracctin,  CffOH— CHCl— CffOC'-H^O,  from  ethyl  acetate  and  hypochlor- 
ous acid,  is  a  thick  colourless  liquid  having  a  refreshing  odour  and  bitter  taste,  a 
density  of  1-27  at  9°  and  boiling  at  230°. 

Chlorohromhydrin,  CH^OH — CHCl — CH-Br,  from  allyl  bromide  and  hypochlorous 
acid,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  light,  has  a  density  of 
1-764  at  9°,  and  boils  at  197°  ;  and  the  isomeric  comjpound,  CH-OH— OHBr—CH^Cl, 
from  allyl  chloride  and  hypobromous  acid,  has  a  density  of  1'759  at  11°,  and  likewise 
boils  at  197°.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted,  first  into  nitrochloro- 
bromhydrin,  C^H^^ClBrNO^  =  CH20(N02)— CHBr— CH-Cl, and  then  intoa  chloro- 
bromopropionic  acid,  CH^Cl— CHBr— CO-H,  which  melts  at  37°  and  boils  at215°. 
A  third  compound,  isomeric  with  these  chloro-bromhydrins,  is  the  secondary  alcohol, 
CH'^Cl — CHOH — CH^Br,  which  Keboul  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid 
on  epichlorhydrin  (ii.  808),  (L.  Henry,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  409,  757). 

Bichlorhydrin,  C^H5CP(0H),  likewise  admits  of  two  modifications,  one  un- 
symmetriGal  and  having  the  constitution  of  dichlorinated  normal  propyl  alcohol, 
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CH^Cl — CHCl — CH^OH ;  the  other  symmetrical,  and  having  the  constitution  of  di- 
chlorinated  pseudopropyl  alcohol,  CH^Cl — CHOH — CH^Cl.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary 
dichlorhydrin,  which  Berthelot  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(i.  893)  ;  the  former  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  allyl  chloride : 

0H2=CH— CH^Cl  +  ClOH  =  CH^Cl— CHOH— CH^Cl, 

and  appears  also  to  be  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  dichlor- 
hydrin (2nd  Suppl.  317).    The  unsymmetrical  modification  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  dichloropropionic  acid,  the  symmetrical  into  dichloracetone  (Henry,  lor.  cit.) 
Epichlorhydrin  and  Epicyanhydrin,  see  pp.  734,  735. 

Trinitrin  or  Trinitropropane,  C^H^(N02)^,  is  formed  by  distilling  tribrom- 
hydrin  (from  allyl  iodide)  with  silver  nitrite.  Treated  with  sodium,  it  yields  a 
brownish  product,  which  has  not  been  obtained  pure.  Alcoholic  potash  converts 
trinitrin  into  a  tripotassic  salt  which  separates  as  a  white  powder,  and  maybe  purified 
by  washing  with  alcohol  or  by  recrystallisation  from  water.  Trinitrin,  treated  with 
iron  and  acetic  acid,  is  converted  into  glyeeryl-triamine,  C^H^(NH^)^  (Bracke- 
busch,  Deut.  Chem,  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1289). 

GIi-y-CERYI.  OXIDE  or  GI.YCERYZ1  ETHSR,  (03^)20^  This  compound, 
which  Linnemann  a.  von  Zotta  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  calcium  chloride 
{27id  Suppl.  665),  has  been  further  examined  by  v.  Zotta  (Liebig^s  Amialen,  clxxiv.  87). 
To  prepare  it.  glycerin  (300  pts.)  is  distilled  in  a  capacious  retort  with  calcium  chloride 
(45  pts.),  previously  dried  by  heating  at  190°  till  the  mixture  becomes  viscid  and 
begins  to  froth  over.  The  distillate  is  then  cautiously  heated  over  an  open  flame  to 
remove  volatile  products,  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  ether  left  to 
evaporate.  The  extract,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields  a  liquid  boiling 
between  160°  and  210°,  which,  when  shaken  with  strong  potash-ley  to  remove  phenol, 
leaves  an  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  dried  over  potassium  carbonate. 
The  caustic  potash  solution  also  yields  to  ether  a  certain  quantity  of  this  oil,  which, 
after  evaporation  of  the  ether,  may  be  united  to  the  flrst  portion  and  rectified,  whereby 
impure  glyceryl  oxide  is  obtained  boiling  between  168°  and  175°.  A  further  quantity 
may  be  obtained  by  similar  treatment  from  the  fractions  of  the  crude  product  boiling 
between  150°  and  280°.    The  whole  may  be  purified  by  a  few  rectifications. 

Glyceryl  oxide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  oily  and  nearly  inodorous  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  having  a  density 
of  1-16  and  boiling  at  171°-173°.  Heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°,  it  is 
converted  into  glycerin,  and  at  140°  a  brown  substance  is  produced.  With  bromine 
it  yields  dibromhydrin,  C^H^Br2(0H).  It  is  not  attacked  by  sodium-amalgam. 
Heated  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it  yields  a  distillate  containing  formic  acid  and 
acetaldehyde. 

GIiVCERY'X.-PKOSPHORIC  ACID,  C^H^PO^.  This  acid,  which  was  ex- 
tracted by  Grobley  from  brain  and  from  yolk  of  eggs,  and  prepared  by  Pelou^e  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  acid  or  anhydride  on  glycerin  (ii.  891),  has  been  further  examined 
by  Thudichum  a.  Kingzett  {Chem.  80c.  J.  1876,  ii.  20),  who  prepare  it  by  the  action 
of  boiling  baryta-water  on  the  brain-constituent,  C^^H^fNPO^^,  called  by  Thudichum 
cephalin  or  kepTialin.  On  precipitating  the  resulting  solution  with  alcohol,  dissolving 
this  precipitate  in  water,  and  evaporating  on  the  water-bath,  a  barium  salt  was  ob- 
tained having  the  composition  C^H'^BaPO^.  The  precipitate  formed  by  alcohol  in 
the  aqueous  solution  appears  to  contain  both  water  and  alcohol  in  combination ;  after 
washing  with  alcohol,  it  has  the  composition  C^H^BaPO^+ H^O.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  barium  salt  gives  with  lead  acetate  a  precipitate  of  lead  glycerophosphate, 
which,  after  drying,  forms  a  hard,  friable,  faintly-coloured  mass.  The  acid  separated 
from  it  by  hydrogen  sulphide  yields,  on  neutralisation  with  calcium  carbonate  and 
evaporation,  a  white  calcium  salt,  C^H^'CaPO^ ;  and  on  precipitating  the  mother- 
liquor  of  this  salt  with  alcohol,  an  acid  salt  is  obtained  having  the  composition 
C«Hi«CaP20i2. 

GZiirciDE,  C3H«02  =  C^H^I^^  =  0<^^     .     This  compound,  the  alcohol 

CH20H 

of  the  glycidic  series  (ii.  895),  is  prepared  by  heating  epichlorhydrin,  C^H^OCl,  with 
potassium  acetate,  whereby  glycidic  acetate,  C^H^O(OC^H^O),  is  obtained,  as  a 
mobile  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odour  and  boiling  at  168°-169°,  and  treating  this 
compound  in  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  hydroxide,  whereby  it  is  resolved  into 
sodium  acetate  and  glycide.  This  latter,  when  purified  by  fractional  distillation,  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  161°-163°,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.    It  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  heated  with  water  is  converted 
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into  glycerin.  Acid  potassium  sulphide  converts  it,  by  dehydration,  into  acrolein 
(E.  V.  G-egerfelt,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiii.  160). 

GIiircoCHOIiIC  ACID.  Gr.  Hufner  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  x.  267)  prepares  this 
acid  by  covering  fresh  bile  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder  with  a  layer  of  ether,  and  adding 
2  c.c.  strong  hydrochloric  acid  for  every  50  c.c.  of  the  bile.  The  whole  then  solidifies 
after  a  while  to  a  crystalline  pulp,  which  is  drained  on  a  filter,  and  the  impure  crystals 
of  glycocholic  acid  which  remain  are  crystallised  from  hot  water. 

Gl^YCOCIM'E.    See  Gltcollic  Acid,  Amido-  (p.  879). 

GXiYCOBirSXiYSIMT,  C^^H^^NO*,  is  formed  by  heating  glycocine  with  cholic 
acid  to  190°-200°,  also  by  heating  glycocholic  acid  to  the  same  temperature.  The 
product  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  as  a  white  amorphous,  chemically 
indifferent  powder,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  (J.  Lang,  B^ilL 
Soo.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  180). 

G-Ii'SrcOGEM',  C^H^^O^.  Occurrence  and  Formation  in  the  Animal  Organism. — 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  v.  Mering  (Pfluger's  Archiv.  f.  Physiologic,  xiv.  274)  to 
decide  the  question  whether  (as  supposed  by  Pavy,  Dock,  and  others)  glycogen  is  formed 
by  direct  transformation  of  bodies  introduced  into  the  system,  or  whether  (as  supposed 
by  Tiffenbach  and  Weiss),  these  bodies  merely  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver  by  undergoing  oxidation,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
tecting and  sparing  the  glycogen.  The  mode  of  experimenting  consisted  in  intro- 
ducing various  substances  into  the  system  of  rabbits  and  dogs,  whose  livers  had  been 
rendered  as  far  as  possible  free  from  glycogen  by  previous  starvation.  The  results 
showed  that  a  considerable  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  induced  by  the 
assimilation  of  grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  fruit-sugar,  inulin,  liehenin, 
glycerin,  arbutin,  gelatin,  and  proteids  (egg-albumin,  fibrin,  casein),  whereas  after  the 
introduction  of  inosite,  mannite,  quercite,  ery  thrite,  and  fats,  no  appreciable  quantities 
of  glycogen  are  found.  These  results  seem  to  show  that  the  formation  of  glycogen 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  transformation  of  certain  substances  introduced  into 
the  organism.  The  glycogen  obtained  after  feeding  with  carbohydrates,  meat  and 
albuminoids  was  in  all  cases  the  same.  J.  Forster  {N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxv.  733)  found 
that  in  dogs  which  had  been  starved  for  several  days,  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver  was  increased  by  the  injection  of  sugar  into  the  circulation,  but  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  thus  introduced.  He  thence  infers  that  the 
glycogen  is  produced,  not  directly  from  the  sugar,  but  by  the  decomposition  of  albumin, 
and  accumulates  in  the  liver  after  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar 
into  the  circulation.  The  increase  of  glycogen  produced  by  injection  of  sugar  after 
prolonged  fasting  is  a  consequence  of  the  accelerated  decomposition  of  albumin  thereby 
induced ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  it  is  found  that  the  excretion  of  urea  is 
at  the  same-  time  considerably  increased.  S.  Wolf  berg  (Zeitschr.  /.  Biologic,  xii.  266  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  1877,  i.  484)  also  infers  from  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Claude 
Bernard,  Voit,  Pettenkofer,  Valentin,  and  others,  that  glycogen  is  an  intermediate 
decomposition-product  of  albumin  in  the  animal  organism,  the  amount  formed  in  any 
case  being  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  albuminoids  thus  altered,  and  on  the  presence 
of  various  other  substances,  especially  carbohydrates,  which  influence — by  their 
greater  or  lesser  power  of  resisting  the  decomposing  actions  of  the  organism — the 
rate  at  which  the  glycogen  thus  formed  becomes  further  changed. 

Griycogen  occurs,  together  with  glycocine,  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  tlie  American 
scollop  {Pecten  irradians)  (p.  879). 

Transformation  into  Glucose. — It  is  commonly  stated  that  glycogen  is  quickly  and 
completely  converted  into  glucose  by  the  action  ©f  saliva  and  of  pancreatic  ferment. 
Siegen,  however  (C^ew.  Centr.  1877,  8),  finds  that,  when  the  fermentation  is  completed, 
the  glycogen-solution  appears,  from  its  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide,  to  contain  only 
a  fraction  of  the  quantity  of  glucose  which  it  should  contain,  if  the  whole  of  the 
glycogen  had  been  converted  into  that  compound,  viz.  34-41  per  cent,  under  the 
influence  of  saliva,  and  45-48  per  cent,  under  that  of  pancreas  extract.  This  shows 
either  that  the  glycogen  is  converted,  not  into  glucose,  but  into  a  substance  which 
reduces  cupric  oxide  in  a  different  proportion,  or  that  in  the  reaction  above  mentioned 
another  product  is  formed  besides  glucose.  Further  experiments  are  required  to 
decide  which  of  these  views  is  the  correct  one. 

On  the  Estimation  of  Glycogen  in  the  Liver,  see  Salomon  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem. 
1874,  470;  Jahresh.f,  Chem.  1874,  1051). 

GXYCOGEirZC  ACID,  G^B}^0\  An  acid  produced  by  treating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glycogen  at  100°  with  bromine,  and  then  adding  silver  oxide:  C^H"'0-'  + 
H^O  +  Br2  =  C«Hi20«Br2 ;  and  C^H'^O^Br^  +  Ag^O  =  2AgBr  +  C^H'^O'.  It  is  an  intensely 
sour  syrupy  liquid,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  dissolves  carbonates,  forming  salts 
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most  of  which  are  crystalline.  The  lead  salt  has  the  composition  C^H^Pb^O".  In  all 
the  others  the  acid  appears  to  he  monobasic  (Chittenden,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxii.  206). 

GXiYCOIiIlifXC  ACID.  This  name  was  given  by  Friedlander  to  an  acid, 
C^H^O*,  which  he  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  oxalate  (Is^  Suppl.  640).  According  to  Debus,  however, 
the  only  products  of  this  reaction  are  glycoUic,  glyoxylic,  and  tartaric  acids  {^nd 
8tcppl  569). 

G-IiYCOIilGirOSE.  This  substance,  which  J.  Erdmann  obtained  as  a  residue 
from  the  wood  of  the  spruce  fir,  after  exhaustion  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  C^^H^^O^i  (1st  Swppl.  640),  has  been 
further  examined  by  F.  Bente  {JDeut.  Chcm.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  476),  who  obtains  by 
analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  Erdmann's  formula,  but  finds  that  when  the 
glycolignose  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby,  according  to  Erdmann,  it 
is  resolved  into  glucose  and  lignose,  C^^H^^O'^  as  shown  by  the  equation,  C^^H'^^O^i  + 
2H20  =  2C^H*-0^  + C'^H^^O",  the  insoluble  residue  of  lignose  which  remains  after 
washing  successively  with  water,  warm  dilute  ammonia,  water  and  alcohol,  amounts, 
not  to  66'33  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  equation,  or  to  60-65  per  cent,  as  actually 
found  by  Erdmann,  but  to  70*025  per  cent.  This  residue  also  contains  0*54  per  cent, 
carbon  more  than  the  amount  required  by  theory,  and  the  solution,  which  is  turbid 
from  separation  of  flocks,  contains,  not  the  required  48*51  per  cent,  of  glucose,  but 
only  on  the  average  25*01  per  cent.  Pure  grape-sugar  similarly  treated  does  not 
deposit  any  flocks.  The  lignose  obtained  as  above  gives,  when  fused  with  potash, 
oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  together  with  bodies  resembling  pyrocatechin,  and  probably 
containing  protocatechuic  acid,  a  result  confirming  Erdmann's  statement  that  fir- wood 
contains  aromatic  compounds  or  residues.  Bente  doubts,  however,  whether  glyco- 
lignose is  a  distinct  chemical  individual,  inasmuch  as  it  yields  lignose  in  variable 
proportions,  but  not  to  the  amount  required  by  Erdmann's  formula,  even  when 
subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Poplar-wood  purified  by 
Erdmann's  method  exhibited  the  same  composition  as  fir-wood,  and  likewise  yielded  a 
quantity  of  lignose  greater  than  that  required  by  theory. 

GI.YCOI.I.ZC  ACID,  022^03  =  0H20H.000H.  Formation.— I,  From  di- 
chlorethoxyl-ethylene  by  the  action  of  water  at  100°  (p.  755).  2.  By  boiling  mono- 
chloracetonitril  C''^HCl(N02)lSr,  with  milk  of  lime  or  caustic  potash  (Beckurts  a.  Otto, 
Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1591).  3.  As  ethylic  ether,  together  with  glyoxylic  and 
tartaric  ethers,  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl 
oxalate  {2nd  Suppl.  569). 

Preparation. — Fittig  {Ber.  ix,  1 198)  prepares  glycollic  acid  by  boiling  a  moderately 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  chloracetic  acid  for  a  few  hours,  whereby  it  is  completely 
resolved  into  hydrochloric  and  glycollic  acids.  On  distilling  the  product  and  evap- 
orating the  residue  on  the  water-bath,  there  remains  a  syrupy  liquid  containing  only 
a  trace  of  chlorine,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  again  evaporating  with  water. 
The  calcium  salt  obtained  from  the  residue  is  pure  glycollate. 

GrlycoUic  acid  may  also  be  easily  prepared  by  heating  aqueous  oxalic  acid  with 
granulated  zinc  at  100°  for  a  week,  then  filtering  and  adding  excess  of  lime.  The 
solution  thus  prepared  contains  calcium  glycollate,  together  with  a  little  glyoxylate, 
and  the  glycollate  may  be  separated  by  removing  the  excess  of  lime  with  oxalic  acid, 
boiling  the  liquid  until  the  glyoxylate  is  destroyed,  and  concentrating  by  evaporation 
(Crommydis,  Bull.  Sac.  Ckim.  [2],  xxvii.  3). 

Metallic  G-lycollates.  The  crystals  of  calcium  glycollate,  obtained  in  the 
manner  just  described,  contain  5  mols.  H^O,  one  of  which  they  lose  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  the  other  four  at  100°,  or  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  (Crommydis). 
The  existence  of  an  anhydrous  crystalline  calcium  glycollate  observed  by  Fahlberg 
{2nd  Suppl.  570)  is  confirmed  by  Carius  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  303).  On  evaporating 
the  solution  at  a  temperature  as  near  as  possible  to  100°,  this  anhydrous  salt  separates 
on  the  surface  in  small  crystalline  groups,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  and  form  a  hard 
crust.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  supernatant  liquid  must  be  decanted  while  hot,  and  the 
crystals  washed  with  a  little  water  and  dried.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  hydrated 
salt  by  its  sparing  solubility.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crystalline  crust  be  left  to 
cool  in  the  liquid,  the  anhydrous  salt  becomes  mixed  with  needles  of  the  hydrated 
salt ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  solution  be  completely  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°  over  the 
crystalline  crust,  there  remains,  together  with  the  latter,  a  small  portion  of  the  salt 
in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  fissured  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  In  Fahlberg's 
paper,  above  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  hydrated  calcium  glycollate  contains  2  mols.  of 
water.  Fittig,  however,  points  out  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  x.  271)  that  this  statement  is 
incorrect,  the  error  arising  from  a  confusion  between  the  old  and  new  atomic  weights 
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of  calcium  (20  and  40).  The  crystals  contain  27-28  per  cent.' water,  and  this  agrees 
with  the  formula  {Gm^0^yC&  + 4:^0. 

The  following  gly collates  have  been  examined  by  G.  Schreiber  {J.  pr,  Chem.  [2], 
xiii.  436).  The  magnesium  salt,  C^H^MgO^  +  2^0,  crystallises  in  extremely  thin 
microscopic  needles,  and  appears  almost  pulverulent  when  dry.  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves 
in  12-6  pts.  water  at  18°  ;  in  boiling  water  it  is  much  more  soluble.  The  strontium 
salt,  C''H®SrO^+  5H^0,  crystallises  in  slender  microscopic  needles ;  dissolves  in  29-9  pts. 
water  at  19° ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  gives  off  the  whole  of  its 
crystallisation-water  at  180°.  The  aluminium  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  does 
not  crystallise.  The  silver  salt,  contrary  to  the  usual  statements,  was  obtained  in 
the  anhydrous  state,  containing  only  1"6  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water. 

Ghologly collie  acid,  C^^H'^^O',  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
glycocholic  acid  (p.  466). 

Diphenylene-glycollic  acid,  C'*Hi''O3  =  (C«H*)20OH— COOH,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  alkalis  on  phenanthrene-quinone  (p.  676). 


Amido-debivatives  of  Glycollic  Acid. 

CH2.NH2 

Amidogrlycollic  Acid,  Glycocine,  or  Glycine, C-H^NO^=  | 

CO.OH 

Amidacetic  acid. — This  compound  occurs  to  the  amount  of  about  0*5  per  cent,,  together 
with  glycogen  (2  to  2-4  per  cent.)  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  American  scollop 
{Fecten  irradians),  found  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Formation. — 1.  From  Cyanogen.  When  cyanogen  gas  is  treated  with  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*96)  at  the  boiling  heat,  one  of  the  cyanogen-atoms  is 
converted,  by  assumption  of  hydrogen,  into  the  methylamine-residue,  CH^NH^,  whilst 
the  second  cyanogen-atom,  by  exchange  of  nitrogen  for  the  elements  of  water,  is  trans- 
formed into  carboxyl,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  glycocine,  as  shown  by  the 
following  equation : 

CH2.NH2 

CN— CN  +  5HI  +  2H20  =   |  +  NH^I  +  2P 

CO.OH 

(Emmerling,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1351). 

2.  By  reduction  of  ethyl  cyanocarbonate  (p.  617). 

3.  Together  with  methylamine,  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide,  when  methyl-uric 
acid  is  heated  for  some  time  to  170°  with  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  at  0°  (H.  Hill, 
m.  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  428).  _ 

4.  Together  with  tyrosine,  ammonia,  leucine,  indol,  and  a  viscid  yellowish  body, 
called  gelatin-peptone — all,  as  well  as  the  glycocine,  in  small  quantity  only — by  the 
pancreatic  digestion  of  gelatin.  The  format-ion  of  glycocine  in  the  alimentary  canal 
may  explain,  by  its  reaction  with  benzoic  acid,  the  production  of  hippuric  acid  in 
the  organism  of  vegetable-feeders  ;  in  carnivorous  animals  the  glycocine  thus  formed 
is  converted  into  urea  (Nencki,  ihid.  vii.  1593). 

Beactions. — 1.  Glycocine  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  deep  red  colour,  which  disap- 
pears on  addition  of  acids,  and  is  regenerated  by  ammonia.  On  mixing  a  solution  of 
glycocine  with  a  drop  of  phenol  and  a  little  hypochlorous  acid,  a  fine  blue  colour  is 
produced. 

2.  By  oxidation  with  ammonium  permanganate  in  presence  of  free  ammonia,  glycocine 
yields  oxalic,  carbamic,  and  oxamic  acids,  and  water ;  the  formation  of  urea  has  not 
been  observed  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xii.  417). 

3.  Glycocine,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  chologly- 
collic  acid,  C^^H^^qv  (p.  430). 

4.  By  cyanic  acid,  glycocine  is  converted  into  hydantoicacid,  thus : 

CH2— NH2  CH2— NH— CO— NH2 

I  +  HCNO  =  I 

COOH  COOH 

5.  Hydantoic  acid  is  also  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  glycocine  and  tirea  with 
excess  of  baryta-water  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  be  given  off: 

CH2— NH2  CH2— NH— CO— NH2 

I  +  CO<^g,  =    I  +  NH«. 

COOH  ^^^^  COOH 

Sarcosine  or  methyl-glycoci7ie,  treated  in  like  manner,  is  converted  into  m  ethyl - 
hydantoic  acid. 
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Etbyl-glycoclne,  C2H''(C2H^)N02,  is  produced  by  treating  glycocine  with  ethyl 
iodide  and  absolute  alcohol.  On  agitating  the  product  with  silver  chloride,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  ethyl-glycocine  is  obtained  in  needle-shaped  crystals  melting  at  137°. 
Ethyl-glycocine  is  likewise  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  reaction  of  4  pts.  alcohol, 
2  pts.  methyl  iodide,  and  1  pt.  glycocine  (Kraut,  Liebig's  Annale7i,  clxxvii.  267). 

Trimethyl-glycocine  or  Betaine,  \  ,  or  perhaps  |        |  , 

CO— OCH^  CO — 0 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  (3  mol.)  on  glycocine  (1  mol.) ;  and  the 
analogous  compound,  triethyl-glycocine,  by  heating  triethylamine  with  ethylic  chlor- 
acetate  (p.  323). 

Zodotrietbyl-grlycocine  Etbylate  or  Etbylic  lodotriethylamidoglycol- 

CH2— N(C2H5)3i 

late,  I  (Kraut,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxii.  172).    This  ether  is  formed 

CO.OC^ff 

by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  (4  mol.)  on  silver  glycocine  (3  mol.)  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures : 

CH2-NH2  CH2— N(C2H5)3I  CH^— NH^ 

3  I  4C2ffI  =   I  +  3AgI  +  2| 

CO.OAg  CO.OC^Hs  COOH 

The  hard  crystalline  crust  which  forms  after  a  few  days  is  to  be  washed,  first 
with  cold  alcohol,  tnen  with  cold  water.  The  ethylic  iodotriethylamido- 
glycollate  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  extract.  The  corresponding  platinochloride, 
[Cl(C2H5)^]Sr.CH2.COOC2H5pPtClS  crystallises  in  thick  orange-coloured  anhydrous 
crystals  which  are  soluble  in  water.  The  mother-liquor  of  this  salt  contains  glycocine 
and  diethyl-glycocine.  The  aqueous  extract  contains  two- thirds  of  the  glycocine 
employed  in  the  reaction.  The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  still  contains, 
together  with  ethyl  iodide,  a  portion  of  the  ethylic  iodotriethylamidogly collate,  which, 
when  boiled  with  an  alkaline  hydroxide,  passes  into  solution,  with  separation  of  alcohol. 

Chlorotriethylglycocinammonium  platinochloride,  [Cl(C2H'^)3N.CH2.COOH]2PtCl''  + 
211^0,  crystallises  in  roseate,  well-defined  monoclinic  crystals,  which  are  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  give  off  their  water  at  100°. 

Biethylglycocine  Ethylate  or  Ethylic  Biethylamidogly  collate,  C^H^NO^  = 
CH2.N(C2H^)2 

I  ,  is  obtained  by  distilling  silver-glycocine  with  ethyl  iodide,  not  in  excess, 

CO.OC2H5 

after  the  two  substances  have  been  left  in  contact  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  for 
several  days.  It  is  a  colourless  alkaline  liquid  having  a  density  of  0-919  at  15°  and 
boiling  at  174*^.  The  corresponding  platinochloride  is  at  first  oily,  but  solidifies 
after  a  while  in  short  monoclinic  anhydrous  crystals.  This  ether,  heated  for  some 
hours  with  ethyl  iodide,  is  converted  into  iodotriethylglycocinammonium  ethylate. 

Silver-glycocine,  treated  in  like  manner  with  methyl  iodide  in  excess,  yields  the 
methylic  ether  of  trimethyl-glycocine  or  oxyneurine,  and  oxyneurine  or 
betaine  itself,  both  of  which  are  found  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  product  (Kraut). 

PhenylamidoglycoUic     Stbers.    1.  Ethyl    Phenylamidogly collate, 
CH2.NHC«H5 

QiojjisNO^  =  I  ,  Phenylglycocoll'dthyldther. — This  ether  is  prepared  by 

COOC^H^ 

heating  1  mol.  ethyl  monochloracetate  with  exactly  2  mol.  aniline  over  an  open  flame 
till  reaction  begins,  then  removing  the  source  of  heat,  and  allowing  the  reaction  to  go 
on  quietly  to  the  end.  The  whole  then  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be 
freed  from  aniline  hydrochloride  by  boiling  with  water.  On  dissolving  the  residual 
oil  in  alcohol,  and  adding  water  by  drops  to  the  cooled  solution,  a  solid  body  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  and  after  these  operations  have  been  several  times  repeated,  ethyl  phenyl- 
amidoglycollate  is  obtained  in  colourless  nacreous  laminse,  melting  at  57°-58°,  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water  even  when  hot,  but  dissolving  with  moderate  facility  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether,  very  easily  in  the  same  liquids  when  hot,  also  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  preparing  this  body,  to  use  a  slight  excess  of  the  chlor- 
acetic  ether,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  free  aniline,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving it  with  hydrochloric  acid  (P.  J.  Meyer,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1156). 

CH2.NHC«Hs 

Methyl  Thenylamidogly collate,  CH^NO^  =  j  .    Prepared  like  the  pre- 

C00CH3 

ceding.  The  viscid  oil  obtained  by  heating  1  mol.  methyl  chloracetate  with  2  mol. 
aniline  at  once  yields  crystals  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  which  may  be  removed  by 
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agitation  with  water.  By  distilling  the  residual  oil  in  a  current  of  steam,  a  turbid 
distillate  is  obtained,  which  soon  deposits  the  methylic  phenylamidoglycollate  in 
splendidly  iridescent  needles  and  prisms  which  may  bo  purified  by  redistillation. 
They  melt  at  48°,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (Meyer,  ibid.  1157). 

CH2.NH(C^H0 

TolylamidogrlycoUie  acid  or  Tolylgrlycocine,  C^H'^KO-=| 

COOH 

This  compound  is  formed  by  heating  monochloracetic  acid  with  solid  toluidine.  At 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  two  bodies  simply  unite  to  form  a  salt,  but  when  I  mol. 
chloracetic  acid  and  2  mols.  toluidine  are  heated  together  on  the  water  bath,  a  reaction 
takes  place,  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  to  130°,  and  formation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid : 

CH^Cl  CH2.NH(C^H0 
I         '+  C^H'NH2  =  HCl  +  I 
COOH  COOH 

To  separate  the  tolylglycocine,  the  liquid  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  am- 
monia; the  toluidine  thereby  separated  is  removed  by  agitation  with  ether;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  to  remove  excess  of 
ammonia ;  the  residue  redissolved  in  water ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  removed  by  means  of  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide.  The  solution  is  then 
again  made  alkaline  with  ammonia ;  the  dissolved  chloride,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  silver,  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide ;  the  filtrate  repeat- 
edly evaporated  to  dryness  and  redissolved  in  water  ;  and  the  solution,  after  renewed 
addition  of  silver  oxide,  again  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  rather  dark-coloured 
liquid  thus  obtained,  which  no  longer  contains  a  trace  of  chlorine,  is  then  boiled  with 
charcoal  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue,  after  washing  with  ether,  is 
several  times  alternately  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  On  evaporating  the 
water  or  alcohol  from  these  solutions,  the  tolylamidoglycollic  acid  remains  as  a  viscid 
oil  which  solidifies  in  beautiful  microscopic  needles ;  and  by  slow  evaporation  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  larger  crystals  having  a  yellowish  tinge.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  melts  at  about  145°,  and  decomposes  at  about  170".  Its 
solutions  have  an  acid  reaction ;  the  silver  salt  blackens  quickly  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  almost  instantly  when  heated  ;  the  lead  salt  appears  to  be  more  stable, 

Tolylamidoglycollic  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained  quite '  pure,  but  its  mode  of 
formation  and  that  of  its  derivatives,  and  the  properties  of  these  bodies,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  composition  :  it  might  perhaps  be  obtained  pure  by  decomposition  of 
the  lead  salt  (P.  J.  Meyer,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1158). 

Ethyl  Tolylamidoglycollate,  CH2.NH(C^H^)~COOC2ff,  is  prepared  like 
the  corresponding  phenyl-compound  (p.  880)  by  heating  1  mol.  ethyl  monochloracetate 
with  2  mols.  toluidine  over  an  open  fire,  till  the  mass,  after  a  somewhat  violent 
reaction,  suddenly  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp.  The  product,  which  no  longer 
smells  of  chloracetic  ether,  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  which  throws  down  an  oil  solidifying  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  After  repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  and  careful  treatment  of  the  cooled 
solution  with  water,  the  tolylamidoglycollic  ether  is  obtained  in  white  nacreous  laminse 
which  melt  at  48°-49°,  dissolve  but  sparingly  even  in  hot  water,  with  moderate 
facility  in  cold  alcohol,  very  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether,  also  in  hydrochloric 
ether.  Hence  it  is  advisable  in  preparing  this  body — as  in  the  case  of  the  correspond- 
ing phenyl-compound — to  use  a  slight  excess  of  chloracetic  ether  (Meyer,  ibid.  1159). 

Glycollamides(P.   J.  Meyer,  Deut,  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1154-1164). 

CmNH(C«H^) 

1.  Phenylamidog'lycollaxuide,  C^H'^N'^O^I  .  Fhenylglycociyiamide. 

C0NH2 

Thenyloxethylene  carbamide. — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on 
chloracetamide : 

CH2C1  CH-.NH(C«HO 
I  +  C«H*.N.H2  =  HCl  -t-  I 

C0NH2  C0NH2 

When  1  mol.  chloracetamide  is  cautiously  heated  with  1  mol.  aniline  till  the  whole 
is  fused,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  the  same  degree  till  the  liquid  exhibits  a 
strong  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  product  is  obtained  which  dissolves  in  hot 
water,  and  separates  on  cooling  as  a  white  crystalline  body  purifiable  by  recrystal- 
lisation.  This  substance  is  phenylamidoglycoUamide.  It  crystallises  in  microscopic 
3rc?  Siijp.  3  M 
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needles,  melts  at  133°,  dissolves  very  easily  in  ether,  alcohol  and  hot  water,  and  with 
moderate  facility  in  cold  water. 

If  the  group  or  radicle  CH^ — CO  or  C^H^O  be  called  oxethylene,  this  compound 
may    he     regarded    as    ^henyloxethylene-carhamide     or  j^henyloxethylene-urea 

CO<g^^N^(C«ff)orN^j|mCOr. 

PbenylamidogrlycoUanilide,  C^^H^^N^O  =  |  .  Phenylglycocin- 

CO.NH(C«Hs) 

anilide. — "When  chloracetanilide  is  boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  aniline  till  the  whole 
IS  dissolved,  the  excess  of  aniline  then  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residual 
oil  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  phenylamidoglycollanilide  is  obtained  as  a 
body  melting  at  110°-111°,  slightly  solulDle  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  also  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  forming  a  well-crystallised  hydrochloride  (Meyer).  Wilm  a. 
Wischin  obtained  the  same  compound  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  phenylamidoglycollie 
acid  (phenyl-glycocine)  and  its  ethers ;  also  by  that  of  aniline  hydrochloride  on 
phenyl-glycoUamide,  and  directly  by  Ijoiling  chloracetyl  chloride  with  excess  of 
aniline. 

Pheuylamldodlgrlycollamide,  BigrlycoUodianilide  or  Biphenyl- 
oxetliylene-l>iuret,  CieHi^N^O^  -  NH<;^22coZnH(c'h^^  ^^^^  chloracetanilide 
is  digested  for  several  hours  'in  a  sealed  tube  with  moderately  concentrated  alcoholic 
ammonia,  the  product  evaporated  till  it  no  longer  smells  of  ammonia,  and  the  result- 
ing liquid  mixed  with  water,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  dissolves 
in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  dazzling  white  needles  often  several 
inches  long,  having  the  composition  of  phenylamidodiglycollamide. 

This  compound  melts  at  140*5°,  dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  with 
moderate  facility  in  hot  water,  sparingly  in  cold  water.  When  boiled  with  soda-ley 
it  gives  off  aniline.  Its  hydrochloride  crystallises  from  hot  hydrochloric  acid  in 
silvery  needles  and  laminae ;  the  nitrate  in  splendid  white  needles  which  melt  at  172° 
and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature. 

TolylamidogrlycoUamide,  C^H'^N^O  =  I-  .  Tolylglycocinamide. 

C0NH2 

Tolyl-oxethylene-carhamide. — Prepared  by  heating  1  mol.  chloracetamide  with  1  mol. 
toluidine  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  till  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  leaving 
this  liquid  to  cool,  and  repeating  the  operation.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  from  which  it  separates  by  rapid  cooling  in  small  shining  laminae, 
by  slow  cooling  in  needles  and  prisms.  If  contaminated  with  undecomposed  chlor- 
acetamide, it  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  If  more  than  1 
mol.  of  toluidine  has  been  used,  the  product  also  contains  tolyl-amidacetoluide  and 
sal-ammoniac,  which  may  also  be  removed  by  solution  in  a  moderately  large  quantity 
of  hot  water. 

Tolylamidoglycollamide  melts  at  162°-163°,  turning  brown  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  in  ether,  very  easily  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol.  When  heated  above  its  boiling  point  it  gives  off  toluidine  (Meyer. 
ihid.  1160). 

CH2.NH(C'H0 

Tolylamidog:Iycollanilide,  C^^^H^^N^O  =  |  .  Tolylglycocinanilide. 

CONH(C«H0 

Prepared  by  heating  1  mol.  chloracetanilide  with  rather  more  than  2  mols.  tolui- 
dine over  an  open  fire  till  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  given  off,  and 
pouring  the  product  into  water,  whereby  an  oil  is  separated,  which  quickly  solidifies 
after  the  excess  of  toluidine  has  been  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  After  several 
recrystallisations  from  hot  water,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  slender  white  needles, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melting  at  82°-83°. 

CH2.NH(C^H0 

Tolylamidoglycollotoluide,  C^^H'^N^O  =    |  .  Tolylglycocin- 

CO.NH(C^H0 

toluidide. — This  compound  may  be  obtained  :  1.  By  fusing  1  mol.  chloracetamide  with 
2  mols.  toluidine,  and  recrystallising  the  product  from  alcohol.  2.  By  fusing  chlor- 
acetyl chloride  or  chloracetoluide  with  excess  of  toluidine,  and  crystallising  from 
alcohol  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  3.  It  is  best  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  I  mol.  monochloracetic  acid  and  3  mols,  toluidine  over  an  open  fire  till  a 
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violent  reaction  sets  in,  indicated  by  the  rapid  formation  of  bubbles  \ntliin  the. 
liquid.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  action  allowed  to  go  on 
quietly  to  the  end,  and  the  solidified  mass  boiled  with  water  to  remove  toluidine 
hydrochloride.  By  repeatedly  crysiallising  the  residue  from  alcohol,  till  the  mother- 
liquor  appears  quite  colourless,  the  tolylamidoglycoUotoluide  is  obtained  in  white 
silvery  laminae  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  rather  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol, 
easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  136°,  and  when  heated  above  this 
temperature,  turns  dark  brown  and  gives  oif  toluidine.  It  is  not  altered  by  heating 
with  water  to  200°,  but  when  boiled  with  baryta- water  it  gives  olf  toluidine.  The 
hydrochloride,  formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  over  the  compound  heated  to  100^, 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 

Tolylamido-digrlycoUamides,  or  Tolyl-ozethylene-biurets.     1.  The 

monotolyl-compound,  C"H'^N302  =  N(C^HO<c22ZcO— Nh''  produced  by 
heating  tolylamidoglycoUamide  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel.  Toluidine  is 
then  given  off,  and  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  residue  is  obtained  which  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  dissolve  in  alcohol,  whereas  tolylamidoglycoUamide  is  easily  soluble 
therein.  On  washing  this  residue  with  alcohol  to  remove  the  unaltered  amide,  and 
repeatedly  crystallising  it  from  hot  alcohol,  the  monotolyl-oxethylene-biuret  is  ob- 
tained in  beautiful  iridescent  laminae  and  short  thick  prisms. 

This  compound  may,  however,  be  more  easily  prepared  by  heating  monochlor- 
acetamide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  toluidine.  It  is  also  one  of  the  bodies 
formed,  as  above  mentioned,  as  secondary  products  in  the  preparation  of  tolyl- 
amidoglycoUamide, in  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  according  as  the  mixture  of 
1  mol.  chloracetamide  and  1  mol.  toluidine  is  kept  in  the  state  of  fusion  on  the  water- 
bath  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  biuret  is  formed  at  a 
temperature  much  below  the  melting  point  of  the  tolylamidoglycoUamide,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  which  abstracts  toluidine. 
On  treating  the  product  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  alcohol,  the  tolyl-oxethylene- 
biuret  remains  as  a  sparingly  soluble  body,  which,  when  recrystallised  from  hot 
alcohol,  likewise  separates  in  iridescent  laminae  and  prisms.  It  melts  without  de- 
composition at  250°,  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  slightly  in  cold,  more  easily 
in  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

By  due  attention  to  the  course  of  the  reaction,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion either  of  this  body  or  of  the  tolylamido-glycoUamide.  If  the  former  is  produced, 
it  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  third  body,  which  may  be  separated  from  the 
biuret  by  treating  the  mass  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  filtering,  and  mixing  the 
filtrate  with  water ;  this  third  body  then  separates  in  very  slender  needles,  and  may 
be  purified  by  redissolution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  water.  If  all  the  three 
bodies  are  formed  at  once,  the  amide  is  first  removed  by  treatment  with  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  the  residue  is  treated  as  above. 

This  third  body  is  the  nitril  oftolyl-glycocine,  ortolylamidacetonitril, 
CH2.NH(C^II^) — ON",  and  is  formed  by  abstraction  of  water  from  tolylamidoglycol- 
lamide,  CII2.NH(C'H^) — GONH^,  in  the  same  way  as  acetonitril  from  acetaraide 
(Meyer,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1163). 

Bitolylamido  -  diglycollamide,       or       Bitolyl  -  oxethylcne  •  biuret, 

NH<:^Qjj2  Qo  NH(C^II^)'  {^W^y^'^^^'^^^^'^'^'''^^^^'^^'^^d^'^)-  This  compound  is  pre- 
pared, like  the  corresponding  phenyl-compound,  by  heating  chloracetoluide  with 
moderately  concentrated  alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes  to  1 00°  for  several  hours, 
concentrating  the  product,  and  precipitating  with  water.  A  crystalline  precipitate 
is  thereby  obtained,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  precipita- 
tion with  water,  and  final  recrystallisation  from  very  dilute  alcohol. 

Tolylamido-diglycollamide  crystallises  in  rosettes  of  long  soft  silky  needles,  melts 
at  1-19'5°,  dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  with  moderate  facility  in  cold 
alcohol,  sparingly  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  With  acids  and  bases  it  behaves 
like  the  analogous  phenyl-compound  (Meyer,  ibid.  1155). 

Tritolylamido  -  diglycollamide,  or  Tritolyl  •  oxethylcne  -  bittret, 
025H27N3O2  =  N(C^H0<cH2— CO— NH(C^H7  {^¥y(^oltoluididsdureditoluidid\  is 
formed  by  heating  tolylamidoglycoUotoluide  in  an  open  vessel  to  about  160°- 
170°.  Large  quantities  of  toluidine  are  then  given  off,  and  the  product  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  well-defined  needles.  In  sealed  tubes  the  reaction  does  not  take 
place  below  235°.  The  product  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol— in  the  latter 
case  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid — and  finally  separates  in  very  beautiful  long 
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white  needles,  which  melt  at  251°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  freely  soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  higher  temperatures. 

By  further  heating  of  the  oxethylene-biurets  formed  as  above,  it  might  be  possible 
— by  elimination  of  a  second  molecule  of  an  amine — to  obtain  a  homologue  of  iso- 
cyanic  acid  or  carbimide,  CONH.    One  of  these  homologues,  producible  from  tritolyl- 

oxethylene-biuret,  would  have  the  composition  N(C''H'')^  ]    ,    and  monotolyl-ox- 

ethylene-biuret  might  yield  in  like  manner  the  next  homologue  of  carbimide,  viz. 

NH<  I     (Meyer,  ibid.  1163). 

Tbtogrlycollicacld,  C^H^O^S  =  HS— CH^— COOH  (Claesson,  Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxxxvii.  113).  This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  thiodiglycollic  acid, 
C*H«SO*  =  COOH— CH2— 8— CH2— COOH  (v.  776),  by  the  action  of  monochloracetic 
acid  on  potassium  hydrosulphide : 

CH^Cl— CO^H  +  KSH  =  KCl  +  CH2(SH)-C02H. 

To  prepare  it,  crystallised  chloracetic  acid  (1  mol.)  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  hydrosulphide  (2  mols.);  the  product,  at  the  end  of  the  reaction,  is 
concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  excess  of 
absolute  alcohol ;  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated ;  the  residual  salt 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  thioglycollic  acid  thereby 
separated  is  extracted  by  ether ;  and  the  ether  evaporated, 

Thioglycollic  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless  uncrystallisable  oil,  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  a  faint  odour,  which  becomes  suflFo- 
cating  when  the  acid  is  warmed.  It  appears  to  be  capable  of  volatilising  without 
decomposition  when  slowly  heated,  but  decomposes  when  quickly  heated,  giving  off  a 
very  unpleasant  odour. 

Thioglycollic  acid  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  represented  by  the  following 
formulae : 

a.  Normal  ^.  Basic  y.  Acid 

CH2.S.H  CH2.S.M'  CmSv  OT.S.M' 

I  I  and    I         >M"  I 

CO.O.M'  CO.O.M'  CO.O/  CO.O.H 

a.  Thioglycollic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  and  forms  salts  of  this  type  with  the  alkalis, 
alkaline  earths,  and  some  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  group,  generally  with  those  metals 
which  have  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  for  sulphur.  They  are  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  oxides  or  carbonates  in  the  acid.  They  are  very  soluble,  and  for  the 
most  part  do  not  crystallise  well. 

The  normal  ^potassium  salt,  HS.CH-.CO.OK,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  crystal- 
lises therefrom  in  spherical  groups  of  small  needles  containing  1  mol.  H^O.  It  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  alcohol,  but  the  solution  gradually  absorbs  water,  and  the  salt 
is  then  for  the  most  part  deposited  in  the  anhydrous  state.  It  is  not  deliquescent. 
The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling  in  capillary  needles.  It  oxidises  in  contact  with  the  air.  On  treating  it  with 
excess  of  potassium  carbonate,  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off,  and  the  dipotassic  salt 
KS.CmCO.OKis  produced. 

Barium  salt,  (HS.CH2.C0.0)'^Ba. — This  salt  dries  up  on  spontaneous  evaporation 
to  a  gummy  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  thereby  from  its 
aqueous  solution  in  the  amorphous  state. 

The  ethylic  ether,  HS.CH^, 00,00^115,  jg  easily  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless, 
very  fetid  oil,  heavier  than  water  and  somewhat  soluble  therein.  It  begins  to  boil  at 
about  155°,  but  the  boiling  point  slowly  rises  to  250°,  and  the  ether  partly  decomposes, 
giving  off  hydrogen  sulphide  and  forming  ethylic  thiodiglycollate,  which  passes  over 
with  the  undecomposed  portion.  If  the  boiling  be  somewhat  prolonged,  this  decom- 
position is  nearly  complete.  The  two  ethers  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  thiodiglycollic  ether,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  immediately  forms 
a  crystallisable  potassium  salt,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  thioglycollic  ether. 

j3.  The  basic  thioglycoUates  containing  univalent  metals  are  distinguished 
from  the  acid  salts  (p.  885)  by  the  circumstance  that  the  atom  of  metal  which  is  attached 
to  the  sulphur  may  be  removed  by  the  weakest  acids,  whereas  in  the  metallothio- 
glycollic  acids  this  removal  can  be  effected  only  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  only 
basic  thioglycoUates  known  are  those  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  The  former 
»re  uncrystallisable  and  difficult  to  obtain  pure. 
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The  barium  salt,  |       \Ba  +  3H^0,  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  normal  potas- 
CO.O^ 

sium  salt  with  ammonia  and  barium  chloride  ;  by  mixing  the  potassium  salt  or  the 
free  acid  with  barium  hydrate ;  or  by  mixing  the  normal  barium  salt  with  ammonia. 
It  is  crystalline,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  but  slowly  dissolved  by  warm 
water.  Carbonic  acid  decomposes  it  readily  into  carbonate  and  normal  thioglycollate  of 
barium. 

CH2.S.M' 

7.  Metallo-thioglycollic  acids,  |  .  Thioglycollatss  having  the  metal 

CO.OH 

m  immediate  connection  with  the  sulphur  are  formed  only  by  those  metals  which  have 
a  great  affinity  for  sulphur.  Each  of  these  compounds  is  a  true  acid  capable  of  form- 
ing salts  with  other  metals.  On  account  of  their  tendency  to  pass  into  compounds  in 
which  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  is  also  replaced  by  a  metal,  only  the  three  following 
have  been  obtained  in  a  state  somewhat  approaching  to  purity. 

Mercurothioglycollic  acid,  C^H^O^S'-^Hg  =  CO^H.CH^S.Hg.CH^S.CO^H,  is 
prepared  either  by  mixing  free  thioglycollic  acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  whereupon  a 
brisk  reaction  takes  place, — or,  better,  by  mixing  a  cold  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
with  mercuric  chloride,  the  mercuro-thioglycoUic  acid  then  immediately  separating  as 
a  felted  mass  of  long  slender  needles  : 

2(KO.CO.CH2.SH)  +  HgCP  =  2KC1  +  (HO.CO.CiI2S)2Hg. 

Mercurothioglycollic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  long  slender  needles  resembling  cotton- 
wool when  dry,  or  in  short  flat  prisms.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  unites  with 
nearly  all  metals  except  the  alkali- metals,  forming  sparingly  soluble  and  for  the  most 
part  crystallised  salts.  It  decomposes  metallic  salts,  taking  the  metal  to  itself,  and 
forming  acid  salts  with  barium,  aluminium,  and  manganese,  neutral  salts  with  lead, 
mercury,  and  silver.  These  salts  decompose  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  leaving 
pure  or  nearly  pure  metallic  oxides. 

The  barium  salt,  BaH'(O.CO.CH-.S)^Hg-,  formed  on  mixing  hot  solutions  of  the 
acid  and  barium  chloride,  separates  in  ramified  groups  of  microscopic  crystals.  The 
aluminium  salt,  AL*H''(O.CO.CH2.S)'2Hg^,  formed  from  alum  and  the  free  acid,  resembles 
the  barium  salt.  The  manganese  salt,  MnH'(O.CO.CH2.S)^Hg2  resembles  the  two 
preceding  in  its  mode  of  formation  and  its  external  characters.  The  lead  salt, 
Pb(O.CO.CH^.S)'IIg,  is  formed  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  acid  with  lead  acetate.  The  mercuric  salt,  Hg(0.C0.CH2.S)-Hg,  is  produced  in 
like  manner  from  mercuric  chloride  and  the  free  acid;  also  on  adding  mercuric  chloride 
to  potassium  thioglycollate.  It  is  amorphous  or  indistinctly  crystalline.  The  silver 
salt,  Ag2(O.CO.CII'-'.S)2Hg,  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  formed  from  the  free  acid 
and  silver  nitrate.  Its  analysis  gave  33 •49  per  cent.  sih''er  instead  of  the  calculated 
quantity  36-18,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  had  not  been  completely  replaced 
by  silver. 

Cuprosothiogly collie  acid,  {RO.QO.QW.^yGv?. — Potassium  thioglycollate 
gives  with  cupric  salts  a  bluish-black  precipitate,  which,  on  further  addition  of  potas- 
sium salt,  becomes  nearly  white,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  cupric  salt 
formed  in  the  first  instance  to  a  cuprous  salt.  In  this  respect  the  behaviour  of  thio- 
glycollic acid  to  cupric  salts  is  similar  to  that  of  xanthic  acid  and  analogous  compounds, 
and  of  mercaptan.  The  white  compound  has  the  composition  above  given,  and  reacts 
altogether  like  a  cuprous  compound,  dissolving  readily  in  potassium  cyanide  and 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  without  colour  in  ammonia.  In  the  moist  state  it  blackens, 
being  resolved  into  the  cuprous  salt,  Cu2(O.CO.CH-.S)-Cu2,  and  free  thioglycollic  acid, 
but  this  change  may  be  prevented  by  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  compound  dissolves 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  alkalis,  forming  salts.  By  addition  of  other  metallic 
salts  to  the  alkaline  solution,  amorphous  precipitates  are  produced,  and  the  metallic 
hydroxide  formed  at  the  same  time  may  be  extracted  by  acetic  acid.  The  barium  salt, 
Ba(0.C0.CH2.S)*Cu',  is  a  greyish  amorphous  precipitate. 

Bismuthothiogly collie  acid,  (HO.CO.CH-.S)^Bi,  is  formed,  on  mixing  potas- 
sium thioglycollate  with  a  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  as  a  yellow  precipitate  which 
redissolves  on  agitation,  but  becomes  constant  on  further  addition  of  the  bismuth  salt. 
This  precipitate  is  a  white  soft  mass  which  soon  becomes  hard  and  brittle ;  it  melts 
at  30°-35°.  On  continued  addition  of  bismuth  nitrate  it  yields  amorphous  yellow 
precipitates  which  do  not  melt,  and  the  easily  fusible  compound  itself,  when  heated  on 
the  water-bath,  loses  weight  and  becomes  infusible. 

Argento-i  JPlumbo-,  B^nd  Cadmiot  hioglycollic  acids.— These  acids  have 
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not  been  obtained  in  a  state  even  approaching  to  purity,  the  precipitates  which  are 
formed  by  metallic  salts  in  a  solution  of  potassium  thioglycollate,  consisting  of  salts  of 
these  acids  containing  the  same  metal  that  enters  into  the  acid  itself  (p.  884). 

Argentothioglycollate  of  Silver,  Ag.O.CO.CH^.S.Ag,  is  formed  on  adding  silver 
nitrate  to  free  thioglycollic  acid  or  the  potassium  salt,  as  a  white,  perfectly  amorphous 
mass,  which  is  not  altered  by  light ;  is  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  and  in  cold  nitric  acid ; 
shrinks  up  on  drying  to  a  hard  dark-coloured  mass ;  and  requires  a  somewhat  high 
temperature  to  decompose  it. 

Cadmiothioglycollate  of  Cadmium,  Cd(O.CO.CH2.S)2Cd,  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
or  indistinctly  crystalline  mass  on  adding  potassium  thioglycollate  to  a  solution  of 
cadmium  sulphate,  the  latter  being  kept  in  excess.  It  dissolves  readily  in  the  potas- 
sium salt  and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

PLumhothioglycollate  of  Lead,  Pb(O.CO.CH2.S)2Pb,  obtained  like  the  silver-com- 
pound, is  a  white  or  slightly  yellowish  precipitate,  amorphous  at  first,  but  crystallising 
after  some  time  in  distinct  flat  prisms.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  is 
dissolved  by  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  potassium  thioglycollate  is  added  in 
excess,  the  precipitate  is  yellow  and  contains  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  lead. 

Flatinic  chloride  does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  thioglycollic  acid,  probably 
because  the  resulting  platinothioglycollic  acid  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Thiogrlycollic  Bthers,  ES.CH^.CO.OM  (R  denoting  an  alcohol-radicle  and  M 
a  metal  or  hydrogen) ;  also  called  Sulphacetic  Ethers.  These  compounds,  first  pre- 
pared by  Blomstrand  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  iv.  717),  have  been  further  examined  by 
Clatsson  (ibid.  viii.  120). 

Ethyl-thioglycollio  acid,  C^H^S.CH^.COOH.— The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid 
is  formed,  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  ethylic 
monochloracetate  and  sodium  mercaptide,  and,  after  filtration  from  the  separated 
sodium  chloride,  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  By  heating  the  ether  with  baryta- 
water  in  sealed  tubes,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  ethyl-thioglycollic  acid  is  obtained  as  an  uncrystallisable  oil.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  moderately  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  volatilise  without 
decomposition,  but  may  be  distilled  with  vapour  of  water.  Its  salts  dissolve  readily 
in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  they  do  not  bear  so  high  a  temperature  as  the  phenyl-thio- 
glycollates  (p.  887).  They  are  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  and  form  a  viscid  brown 
precipitate  with  iron  salts.  The  potassium  salt,  C^H^S.CH^  COOK,  forms  deliquescent 
crystalline  crusts,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  silver  salt,  C^H^.S.CH'^.COOAg -H 
H^O,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  does  not  give  off  its  water  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  barium  salt,  (CW'.^.CW.GOOfm,  and  the  calcium  salt,  {G'^W.f^.CW.COOfCa., 
crystallise  in  radiate  groups  of  needles.  The  lead  salt  is  a  viscid  mass ;  the  magnesium 
salt,  (C2H^S.CH2.COO)2Mg+3H-0,  and  the  zinc  salt,  iG^K\^.GR\C00yZn  +  2W0, 
are  crystalline  masses.  The  cadmium  salt,  (C^H'"'.S.CH2.C00)^Cd  +  H^O,  forms  prisms 
which  melt  and  give  off  their  water  at  100°  ;  it  is  less  soluble  than  the  preceding  salts. 
The  manganese  salt  is  of  similar  character.  The  cobalt  salt,  (C2H^.S.CH2.000)2Co-f- 
2H20,formssmall  violet-red  very  soluble  prisms ;  the  nickel  salt,  {C-W.^.GW.GOOfWi  + 
2H?0,  is  greenish,  but  in  other  respects  like  the  cobalt  salt.  The  copper  salt, 
(C2H5.S.CH2.C00)2Cu+  21120,  forms  small  shining  rhombic  plates  which  melt  at  90° 
and  decompose  with  great  facility. 

The  ethylic  ether,  C^H^.S.CH^.COO.C-H^,  prepared  as  above  described,  is  a  strongly 
refractive  oil,  which  has  a  strong  odour,  a  density  of  1-0469  at  4°,  and  melts  at  187°- 
189°.*  It  is  not  attacked  by  iodine,  but  bromine  acts  upon  it  strongly.  Ammonia 
converts  it  into  ethyl-thioglycollamide,  C^H^.S.CH-.CO.NH^,  which  crystallises 
in  long  thin  prisms,  melts  at  44°,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  cannot  be 
volatilised  without  decomposition. 

Ethylic  Diethylsulphiniodacetate,  C^H^— ,  is  formed  by  heating  ethylic 

l/  NCOOC^H^ 

ethylthioglycoUate  and  methyl  iodide  in  equal  numbers  of  mols.  to  120°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  and  separates,  on  leaving  the  product  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  in  yellowish 
crystals.    When  agitated  with  silver  oxide  it  yields  a  strongly  alkaline  solution. 

Amylthioglycollic  acid  is  a  viscid  liquid.  Its  ethylic  ether  boils  at  230°,  and 
has  a  density  of  0*9797  at  4°.  Its  salts,  except  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  are  but 
slightly  soluble.  The  zinc  and  cadmium  salts  are  white  precipitates ;  the  copper  salt 
crystallises  in  slender  needles  ;  the  lead  salt  is  very  easily  fusible. 

*  Erlenmeyer  a.  Lisenko  (Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  1862,  134)  describe  this  ether  as  a  liquid  boiling 
at  about  100°.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  appears  to  be  that  they  prepared  it  with  sodium 
mercaptide  which  had  been  somewhat  altered  by  heat,  as  indeed  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
obliged  to  heat  it  with  the  chloracetic  ether  in  sealed  tubes,  whereas  with  unaltered  sodium  mercaptide 
a  strong  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatiu-es. 
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Phenyl-thiogly collie  acid,  C^H^S.CH^.COOH.— The  ethylic  ether  of  this 
acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  phenyl-mercaptide  on  ethylic  chloracetate  in 
alcoholic  solution,  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  like  the  corresponding  ethyl- 
compound,  yielding  potassium  phenyl-thioglycollate,  which  separates  in  crystalline 
spangles ;  and  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  free  acid  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  From  a  hot  dilute 
solution  it  separates  on  cooling  in  thin  brittle  plates.  It  melts  at  43  "5°,  and  resolidi- 
fies at  28°.  It  dissoh^es  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  in  cold,  more 
readily  in  warm  water,  forming  strongly  acid  solutions.  It  cannot  be  volatilised 
alone,  but  distils  even  with  vapour  of  water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acids.  Its  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol;  they  may  all,  except  the  copper  salt,  be  heated  to  100°  without  alteration, 
but  begin  to  blacken  and  decompose  at  200°. 

The  potassium  salt,  C^H^S.CH2.C0.0K,  crystallises  in  thin  silky  needles^  moder- 
ately soluble  in  hot  water  ;  it  is  not  decomposed  either  by  boiling  its  solution  or  by 
fusing  it  with  potash.  The  sodium  salt,  C^H^S.CH-.CO.ONa,  may  be  produced 
directly  by  decomposing  sodium  monochloracetate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  phenyl-mercaptide  ;  it  forms  crusts  composed  of  nodules.  The  aminonium  salt 
forms  crystalline  crusts  which  melt  with  decomposition  above  100°.  The  silver  salt, 
Csff.S.CH^.COOAg-i-H^O,  is  a  white  precipitate. 
'  The  following  are  represented  by  the  general  formula  (C''H^S.CH2.C00)W. 
Barium  salt. — Anhydrous  crystalline  mass  composed  of  slender  needles ;  moderately 
soluble  in  hot  water. — Calcium  salt.  Anhydrous  ;  groups  of  oblique  tablets. — Lead 
salt.  Anhydrous  ;  amorphous  precipitate  which  soon  hardens,  and  melts  at  60°. — 
Magnesium  salt,  +  3H-0.  Shining  scales  containing  SH^O. — Zinc  salt,  +  211^0. 
Kadiate  groups  of  long  needles  having  a  silky  lustre. —  Cadmitim  salt,  +  H-0.  Shining 
scales. — Manganese  salt,  SH^O.  Bulky  mass  composed  of  oblique  plates. — Cupric 
salt.  Anhydrous ;  amorphous  precipitate  of  fine  green  colour.  Easily  alterable ; 
becomes  viscid  when  exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the  air ;  heated  with  water  it 
yields  tarry  masses  consisting  of  a  basic  salt.  The  normal  salt  dissolves  easily  in 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  leaves  blue  prisms. 

The  cobalt,  nickel,  aluminium,  ferric,  and  chromic  salts  are  amorphous  precipitates. 
The  ethylic  ether,  C«H^S.CH2.CO.OC2H^  is  a  liquid  which  in  the  pure  state  has 
a  sweetish,  aromatic,  and  not  unpleasant  odour,  a  specific  gravity  of  1- 136  at  4°,  and 
1-1269  at  15°,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  276°-278°.  The  amide, 
C^H^.S.CH^.CONtP,  prepared  from  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  plates  melting 
at  104°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

Bromophenyl-thioglycollic  acid,  CH'^Br.S.CH^.COOH. — The  ethylic  ether  of  this 
acid  is  formed,  with  brisk  reaction,  on  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  ethylic 
phenyl-thioglycollate  in  carbon  disulphide.  Treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields 
the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  and  this,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  the  free  acid  in  shining  slightly  soluble  needles  melting  at  112°. 

Oxidation-products  of  Ethyl-  and  Phenyl-thiogly collie  acid  (Claesson, 
lac.  cit.)  By  subjecting  a  salt  of  either  of  these  acids  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  (not  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  chromic  acid  mixture),  the  sulphur 
contained  in  it  may  be  oxidised,  without  further  decomposition  of  the  molecule,  to 
SO^  or  SO^.    In  this  manner  the  following  acids  have  been  obtained : — 

Ethyl-sulphogly collie  acid,  C-H^SO^.CH^.COOH. — This  acid,  separated  from 
its  zinc  salt  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  forms  a  thick  uncrystallisable  liquid,  which  dis- 
solves very  easily  in  water,  as  also  do  most  of  its  salts.  The  ^potassium  salt, 
C^H^.SO^.CH^.CO^K,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small,  colourless,  very  hygroscopic 
plates.  The  barium  salt,  (C^H^.SO-.CH-.CO-)-Ba,  forms  small  nodules;  the  copper  salt, 
(C''^H^,S0-.CH-.C0^)2Cu  +  211^0,  rather  large  bluish  plates,  becoming  anhydrous  at 
2i0°.  The  zinc  salt  and  the  silver  salt  are  moderately  soluble;  the  latter  forms 
small  needles.    The  lead  salt  forms  small,  very  soluble  plates. 

Phenyl-sulphogly  collie  acid,  C'*iI^S02.CH2.COOH,  is  separated  by  hydrochloric 
acid  from  the  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium  salt,  as  an  oil ;  it  dissolves  in  ether 
and  is  left  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  soon  solidifies.  By  crystallisa- 
tion from  water,  it  is  obtained  in  small  monoclinic  crystals  which  melt  at  109°,  have 
a  very  sour  taste,  and  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  salts  are  more 
soluble  than  those  of  phenyl-thioglycollic  acid,  the  potassium  and  zinc  salts  being 
even  deliquescent.  The  silver  salt,  C^i^^S02.CH2.C00Ag,  crystallises  from  boiling 
water  in  slender  needles.  The  copper  salt,  (C«H5.S02.CH-.COO)2Cu  + 2H20,  forms 
small  green  moderately  soluble  tablets. 

Phenyl-sulphigly collie  acid,  C^H^SO.CH^COOH,  is  produced  when  a  salt 
of  phenyl-thioglycollic  acid  is  treated  with  half  the  quantitvot  permanganate  required 
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to  convert  it  into  the  sulpho-acid.  It  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  74°.  The 
copper  salt  is  a  greenish  amorphous  precipitate. 

CfKITCOIiS.  Action  of  Water. — Carius  found  that  ethylene  bromide  heated  with 
water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°-180°  is  resolved  into  acetaldehyde  and  hydrogen 
bromide  {\st  Suppl.  602)  : 

C^HW  +  H^O  =  2HBr  +  C^H^O. 

This  conversion  of  a  glycoUic  ether  into  an  aldehyde  might  be  supposed  to  take  place 
either  through  the  medium  of  the  brominated  hydrocarbon  or  through  that  of  the 
corresponding  glycol.  Thus  the  conversion  of  isobutylene  bromide  into  isobutyric 
aldehyde  might  be  represented  by  either  of  the  two  following  sets  of  equations  : 

I.  (CH3)2=CBr— CH^Br  =  HBr  +  (CH3)2=:C=CHBr 

(CH3)2=C=CHBr  +  H^O  =  HBr  +  (CH3)2=0H— CHO 
11.  (CH3)2=CBr— CH^Br  +  2H20  =  2HBr  +  {GmyzzzCOK—CmOR 
(CH=')2=C0H— CH^OH  =  H^O  +  (CH3)2=:CH-CHO. 

Experiment  shows,  however,  that  bromisobutylene,  (CH^)2=C=CHBr,  is  not  acted 
upon  by  water  at  150°-200°,  whereas  isobutylene  glycol,  (CH3)2=COH— CH^OH, 
heated  with  water  in  sealed  tulDes  to  180°-200°,  is  transformed,  by  elimination  of  H^O 
into  the  corresponding  aldehyde.  The  reaction  must  therefore  be  represented  by  the 
second  pair  of  equations  above  given  (Nevole,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  228). 

Action  of  Oxalic  acid  on  Ethylene-glycol. — The  reaction  begins  at  80°  with  evolu- 
tion of  pure  carbon  dioxide,  while  formic  acid  distils  over,  the  distillate  containing 
successively  from  6*7  to  567  per  cent,  of  that  acid.  The  portions  which  distil  over 
between  172°  and  175°  consist  of  pure  ethylene  diformate,  Q^ll\OQiROy,  and  those 
obtained  between  120°  and  172°  perhaps  contain  ethylene  monoformate.  The  same 
bodies  are  produced,  together  with  glycol  and  small  quantities  of  free  formic  acid 
and  methyl  formate,  by  the  action  of  potassium  formate  at  85°  on  a  mixture  of  ethylene 
bromide  and  ethyl  alcohol  (Lorin,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  387 ;  Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi. 
409 ;  xxii.  104). 

Glycolic  Diformin  or  Ethylene  Diformate  is  also  produced  by  heating  ethylene 
glycol  for  some  time  to  boiling  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  3  to  4  parts  of  75-80  per 
cent,  formic  acid.  On  distilling  the  product,  a  mixture  of  the  mono-  and  di-formins 
passes  over  between  170°  and  180°;  and  the  diformin  maybe  easily  isolated  by  again 
treating  the  mixture  with  about  1  part  of  crystallisable  formic  acid  and  rectifying  the 
product.  Glycolic  diformin  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid  having  a  peculiar  odour 
and  boiling  without  decomposition  at  174°.  When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  it  is  de- 
composed in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation 

Qm\ocRoy  =  C02  +  co  +  c^h^  +  h^o. 

At  the  same  time  the  water  thus  produced  saponifies  a  portion  of  the  formin,  so  that 
the  residue  contains  small  quantities  of  glycol  and  formic  acid  (Henninger,  Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  [2],  xxi.  242). 

On  Grlycolic  Ethers,  see  Ethylene  Compounds,  pp.  762-755. 

Glycolic  Chlorosulphonic  acid  or  Ethylene-chlorosulphonic  acid> 
C-H"'C1(S0''H),  is  formed,  together  with  chloral,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 

the  compound  COP — CH<^qjj  ,  produced  by  the  union  of  glycolic  mono- 

chlorhydrin  with  chloral  (L.  Henry). 

^NTT  PTT2 

GI.YCOI.irX.-THZOCARBAMXDE,  CS<^^g"^Q  .  See  CarbA-MIDES  (Thio-), 
p.  400. 

OXiYCOPROTEXir.    See  Proteids. 

GIiYCOSAMmz:,  C«H13NOs  =  COH(CHOH)*.CH2.NH2  (G.  Ledderhose,  Deut, 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1260).  The  hydrochloride  of  this  base,  C^Hi^NOs.HCl,  is  formed 
by  boiling  chitin  for  half-an-hour  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chitin  then 
dissolves,  forming  a  blackish-brown  solution,  which  when  evaporated  leaves  the 
hydrochloride  in  the  form  of  shining  crystals  mixed  with  a  black  amorphous  mass. 
If  chitin  be  similarly  treated,  with  addition  of  metallic  tin,  the  solution  formed  has 
only  a  slight  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  the  formation  of  the  amorphous  substance 
is  entirely  avoided.  The  crystals  amount  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  chitin  employed. 
They  have  a  decidedly  sweet  taste,  dissolve  freely  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
forming  acid  solutions.  They  give  with  soda  ley  and  copper  sulphate  a  dark-blue 
solution,  which  deposits  cuprous  oxide  on  warming. 

Glycosamiue  hydrochloride  is  dextrogyrate,  having  a  specific  rotatory  power,  [a]p=i 
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70*6.  It  appears  to  ferment  with  yeast.  The  solution  of  the  free  base  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  decomposes  with  brown  coloration  when  evaporated. 

The  constitution  of  glycosamine  is  that  of  a  carbohydrate  in  which  HO  is  replaced 
by  NH2. 

GI>irC7RRHIZXXr  and  GI.irCYRR£TXn-.  Z.  Eoussin  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3], 
viii.  156)  observes  that  glycyrrhizin  is  a  tasteless  substance,  and  ascribes  the  sweet 
taste  of  liquorice-root  to  an  ammonia-compound  of  glycyrrhizin,  which,  like  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  that  substance  with  potash  and  soda,  has  a  very  sweet  taste.  Ac- 
cording to  Habermann  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  870),  amorphous  commercial  gly- 
cyrrhizin yields  to  glacial  acetic  acid  a  body  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
hemispherical  groups  of  needles.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol, 
less  freely  in  absolute  alcohol,  scarcely  at  all  in  ether.  In  its  reactions  it  resembles 
the  amorphous  compound  described  by  Grorup-Besanez  (ii.  920),  but  has  a  different 
composition,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  resinous  body  having 
the  sweet  and  acrid  taste  of  the  original  substance. 

G-riessmeyer  finds  that  glycyrrhizin  is  resolved  into  glycyrretin  and  fermentable 
sugar  by  boiling,  not  only  with  dilute  acids,  but  also  with  saline  solutions,  and  even 
with  water  {JDingl.  pol,  J.  ccix.  228). 

According  to  Weselsky  a.  Benedikt  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1158),  glycyrretin 
fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  yields  nothing  but  paraoxybenzoic  acid. 

_  GI.YOXAX1,  C2H-202  =  H0C— COH.  Debus  obtained  this  compound,  together 
with  glyoxalic  acid  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol  (ii.  920). 
According  to  Lubawin  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  768),  it  is  better  to  use  a  50  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde.  In  cylinders  holding  a  quarter  of  a  litre,  the 
oxidation  is  completed  in  a  week ;  and  the  evaporated  product  consists  mainly  of 
glyoxal.  100  grams  of  aldehyde  yield  from  45  to  100  ©f  the  recrystallised  compound 
of  glyoxal  and  acid  sodium  sulphite.  Lubawin  has  detected  formic  acid  amongst  the 
products  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal,  and  explains  the  reaction  in  the  same 
manner  as  Debus. 

GIiirOXAI.XN'E,  C^H^N^.  This  base,  which  Debus  obtained,  together  with 
glycosine,  CHRIST*,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal  (ii.  921),  has  been  further 
examined  by  Gr.  "Wyss  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1543  ;  x.  1365).  To  prepare  it,  the 
evaporated  residue  of  glyoxal  obtained  by  Luba win's  process  is  treated  very  gradually 
with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  the  temperature  being  kept  down.  Glycosine  then 
separates  as  a  brown  powder,  and  the  filtered  solution  contains  the  glyoxaline  together 
with  ammonia,  chiefly  as  acetate.  This  liquid  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  to  expel  the 
ammonia,  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  to  separate 
mineral  salts,  and  filtered ;  the  residue  is  strongly  pressed  to  separate  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  liquid ;  and  the  whole  of  this  liquid  is  distilled  from  a  wide-necked 
retort.  After  one  rectification  the  glyoxaline  is  perfectly  pure,  and  solidifies  to  a 
radiate,  dazzling-white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  is  not  deliquescent,  and  crystallises  in  thick  nacreous  prisms.  It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  emits  a  slight  fishy  odour  when  warmed.  Its  vapour-density, 
determined  in  sulphur-vapour  (it  suffers  scarcely  any  decomposition  at  447°),  is  2*35  : 
hence  its  molecular  formida  is  C^H^N^  (not  CH^N*,  as  supposed  by  Lubawin). 

Beactions. — 1.  Acetic  anhydride  and  the  chlorides  of  acetyl  and  benzoyl  are 
without  action  on  glyoxaline,  even  when  heated  with  it,  or,  at  least,  form  only  addition- 
products.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  glyoxaline  is  a  tertiary  base.  But  if 
it  be  boiled  for  some  hours  with  ethyl  bromide,  the  syrup  remaining  after  evaporation 
on  the  water-bath  taken  up  with  wat^,  the  bromine  removed  by  freshly  precipitated 
silver  chloride,  and  platinic  chloride  added  to  the  concentrated  solution,  there  gra- 
dually separates  a  salt  having  the  composition  [Cmm-{G''^%G-'W')G\Y^iG\*  +  m^O. 
Hence  the  reaction  between  glyoxaline  and  ethyl  bromide  takes  place  as  represented 
by  the  equation  : 

C^H^N^  +  2C2HsBr  =  Cmm\Qi''W){Cm^)Bv  +  HBr. 

By  treating  the  bromethylate  with  moist  silver  oxide,  the  hydroxide  may  be 
obtained  as  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which,  when  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid, 
changes  to  a  deliquescent  crystalline  solid.  Benzyl  chloride  acts  on  glyoxaline  in  a 
perfectly  similar  way. 

Glyoxaline  is  quite  unaffected  by  chromic  acid,  and  by  reducing  agents  of  all 
kinds,  but  ]Jotassium  permanganate  oxidises  it  completely,  yielding  formic  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

When  concentrated  solutions  of  glyoxaline  sulphate  and  'potassium  nitrite^  or  of 
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the  hydrochloride  and  silver  nitrite,  are  heated  for  a  long  time,  the  mixture  evapo- 
rated, and  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  nitroso-deri vative 
possessed  of  acid  properties  is  obtained.  The  alkaline  salts  of  this  body  are  reddish- 
brown,  and  give  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  amorphous  variously-coloured 
precipitates. 

TrihroTnoglyomlinic  acid,  C^HBr^N-,  is  produced,  together  with  glyoxaline  hydro- 
bromide,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  an  ethereal  or  (better)  aqueous  solution  of 
glyoxaline.  In  the  latter  way  a  bright  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which  may  be 
crj'stallised  from  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon 
disulphide;  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  precipitated  by  acids.  With  the  exception  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  the  only  known  organic  acid  not  containing  oxygen.  Most  of 
its  salts  are  insoluble.  The  silver-compound,  when  boiled  with  ethereal  solutions  of 
methyl  or  en! Ay ^  tocZic?^,  gives  methyl-  and  ethyl-tribromoglyoxalinates,  well- 
crystallised  bodies,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
On  treating  them  for  some  time  in  warm  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium-amalgam,  the 
bromine  contained  in  them  is  displaced  by  hydrogen,  yielding  methyl-  and  ethyl- 
glyoxaline,  C3H3(CH3)N2  and  C^H3(C"^Hs)N2,  which  are  oily  bases  forming  deli- 
quescent hydrochlorides  and  crystalline  platinochlorides,  that  of  the  methyl-deriva- 
tive crystallising  in  slender  yellow  needles,  and  that  of  the  ethyl-derivative  in 
yellowish  prisms. 

Si Iver-glyoxa line  is  obtained  as  a  granular  insoluble  precipitate  when  silver 
nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  glyoxaline — 

2C3H^N2  -1-  AgNO^  =  C^H^AgN^  +  C3H*N2.HNO^ 

or  better  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  a  mixture  of  glyoxaline  and  silver  nitrate.  The 
reaction  of  acetyl  chloride  on  this  body  gives  unsatisfactory  results ;  the  iodides  of 
methyl  and  ethyl,  however,  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  giving,  besides  small  quantities  of 
the  above-mentioned  homologues,  insoluble  doughy  compounds,  not  yet  investigated. 

Constitution  of  Glyoxaline. — The  facility  with  which  one  of  the  atoms  of  this  base 
can  be  replaced  by  metals  and  alcohol-radicles  makes  it  probable  that  glyoxaline  is 
an  imide-base,  and  its  reaction  with  the  alcoholic  iodides  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  also  a  nitril-base.    Such  a  constitution  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
^CH  Hv 

i  y/^'    "^^^  incapability  of  glyoxaline  to  yield  an  acetyl-derivative  with 

acetyl  chloride  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  an  imidogen-group,  since  the  phenylated 
guanidines,  as  well  as  some  other  bases,  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  Assuming  this 
constitution,  some  of  the  above  bodies  may  be  thus  formulated:-- 

,CH  C2H\  //CBr 

>.N.C2HSC1  Nfl  >N 

^CH— CH>^  \CBr— CBr'^ 

Chlorethylate  of  ethyl-glyoxaline.  Tribromoglyoxalinic  acid. 

Ag.  ^CH  CH\ 

Silver-glyoxaline.  Methyl-glyoxaline. 

Glycosine,  the  base  formed  simultaneously  with  glyoxaline,  has  been  but  little 
studied.  It  forms,  however,  with  silver  nitrate,  a  double  salt,  C^H'^N^AgNO',  and 
exhibits  the  remarkable  property  of  dissolving  easily  not  only  in  acids  but  likewise 
in  soda-ley  at  the  boiling  heat. 

GX.YOXYI-CARBAMIDE  or  Gl^VOXTX-VREA,  C3H^N20'  = 
CH^(C-H02)N20.  (L.  Medicus,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxv.  230 ;  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
ix.  1162;  X.  544.)  This  appears  to  be  the  constitution  of  an  acid,  isomeric  with 
lantanuric  acid,  the  potassium  salt  of  which  was  obtained  by  Strecker,  with  brisk 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  on  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
of  the  acid  C''II^N^O*,  called  by  Strecker  oxonic  acid  (q.v.) 

It  is  also  formed,  together  with  urea  and  carbon  dioxide,  by  boiling  uroxanic 
acid  with  water : 

The  resulting  solution  concentrated  and  left  to  evaporate  leaves  a  syrupy  liquid,  and 
on  neutralising  this  with  barium  carbonate,  dissolving  in  water,  and  adding  alcohol, 
a  precipitate  is  obtained  consisting  of  the  barium  salt  of  glyoxyl-urea,  (C'N2H'0^)^Ba. 
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The  potassium  salt  is  a  crystalline  powder ;  the  silver  salt  an  amorphous  powder. 
Glyoxyl-urea  itself  crystallises  in  thick  shining  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
in  hot  water. 

Grlyoxyl-urea  breaks  up,  under  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide,  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  following  equations  : — 

.NH— CH(OH)  0H(0H)2 
C0<         I  +  2H20  =  C0<         +  i  ; 

\NIi— CO  \NH2  cooh 

CH(0H)2        COOH  CH^ 
31  =  2|  +1  +  2H20; 

COOH  COOH  COOH 

the  ultimate  products  being  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. 

GIiirOXYZi-OZCARBikMZDS  or  -BZUREZSE, 

.NH— CH— NH— CO— NH2 

'\  I 
\NH— CO 

This  is  the  constitution  of  allantoi'n,  which  may  in  fact  be  formed  by  heating  gly- 
oxylic  acid  with  urea  (p.  67). 

GI.VOXiri.ZC  ACZ3>,  C^ffO'  (Debus);  C^H^O^  =  CH(0H)2— CO.OH  (Perkin). 

See  ii.  922  and  1st  Suppl.  650.  The  constitution  of  this  acid  has  been  further 
examined  by  Perkin  {Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1877,  ii.  88).  Theglyoxylic  acid  was  prepared 
by  decomposition  of  dibromacetic  acid,  which  is  readily  obtained  by  treating  acetic 
anhydride  with  bromine,  and  subjecting  the  resulting  monobromacetic  acid  to  the 
further  action  of  bromine  at  the  boiling  heat  and  in  sunshine.  The  silver  salt  of  this 
acid,  when  boiled  with  water,  is  resolved,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of 
silver  bromide,  into  dibromacetic  and  glyoxylic  acids  : 

2C2HBr2Ag02  +  2H20  =  2AgBr  +  C^HWO^  +  C^H^O^ 

The  same  salt,  boiled  with  alcohol,  yields  a  mixture  of  (probably)  ethylic  dibromacetate 
and  ethylic  diethylglyoxylate,  CH(0C2H^)2— COOC^H^  Heated  to  100°  with  dry 
ethyl  oxide,  silver  dibromacetate  yields  an  oily  product  which,  when  purified  by  agita- 
tion with  ether  and  sodium  carbonate,  has  the  composition  C^H^Br^O*,  its  formation 
being  represented  by  the  equation  2C-HBr2Ag02  =  2AgBr  +  C^H^Br^O"* ;  and  this  oil, 
when  treated  with  water,  is  decomposed  into  dibromacetic  and  glyoxylic  acids : 

C^HWO*  +  2H20  =  C^ffBr^O^  +  C^H^O*. 

It  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  an  anhydride,  and  may  be  regarded  either  as  a 

>C0 

dibromacetoglyoxyllide,   0^  |  ,  or    as    a  double  anhydride, 

\CH(OC2HBr20) 

CO— 0~C0 

I  I  . 

CHBr^  CHO 

The  aqueous  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid,  if  quickly  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  vacuum,  leaves  merely  a  gummy  mass ;  but  by  slower  evaporation  over  sulphuric 
acid  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals  which 
are  apparently  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  their  form,  as 
they  are  small  and  rather  confused ;  moreover,  they  are  produced  in  a  very  thick  liquid 
and  deliquesce  rapidly  when  taken  out.  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  tastes  very  much  like  tartaric  acid,  melts  to  a  syrupy  liquid  when  heated,  and 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

When  heated  to  120°-130°  for  five  hours  with  absolute  alcohol,  it  yields  a  colour- 
less liquid  consisting  of  the  ethylic  ether  of  diethyl-glyoxylic  acid, 
CH(0C'^ff)2— C00C2H^ 

The  ammonium  salt,  obtained  by  decomposing  calcium  glyoxylate  with  ammonium 
oxalate,  or  by  neutralising  glyoxylic  acid  with  ammonia,  has,  after  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum,  the  composition  C'^H^NO^  or  C2H(NH*)0^,  and  is  the  compound  which  most 
favours  the  formula  C^H-0^  proposed  for  glyoxylic  acid  by  Debus.  This  salt,  however, 
though  quite  neutral  to  test-paper,  when  freshly  prepared,  like  the  glyoxylates  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  becomes  acid  when  its  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
even  after  having  been  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves  it 
with  great  facility.  From  these  properties  Perkin  infers  that  the  compound  in  question 
is  not  a  true  ammonium  salt,  but  an  amido-acid  formed  from  the  ammonium  glyoxylate 
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(produced  in  the  first  instance)  by  elimination  of  H^O,  and  intercliange  between  the 
group  NH''^  and  an  OH-group  ;  thus : 

CH(OH)(OH)  CH(NH2)(0H) 
I  =  H^O  +  I 

CO(ONH*)  CO(OH) 
Ammonium  glyoxylate.  Amidoglyoxylic 

acid, 

Amidoglyoxylic  acid  is  similar  in  constitution  toaldehyde-ammonia,CH(NH^)OH — CH^ 
the  GW  being  replaced  by  carboxyl. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  compound  obtained  by  neutralising  glyoxylic 
acid  with  ammonia  receives  some  support  from  the  fact  that  a  compound  exhibiting 
both  acid  and  basic  properties  is  obtained  in  like  manner  by  decomposing  calcium 
glyoxylate  with  oxalate  of  aniline.  The  substance  thus  produced  is  non-crystalline,  dis- 
solves easily  in  ammonia,  and  is  likewise  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  solution, 
when  evaporated,  leaves  a  soluble  hydrochloride  from  which  a  platinochloride  may 
be  prepared. 

Debus,  on  the  other  hand  (ii.  922),  maintains  that  the  ammonia-derivative  of 
glyoxylic  acid  is  a  true  ammonium  salt,  inasmuch  as  it  is  formed  from  calcium  gly- 
oxylate by  the  ordinary  process  of  doul3le  decomposition,  and  yields  silver  glyoxalate 
by  decomposition  with  silver  nitrate.*  The  acidity  of  the  evaporated  salt  he  attributes 
to  the  partial  loss  of  ammonia,  which  is  constantly  observed  in  the  evaporation  of 
solutions  of  ammonium  salts  (p.  75).  He  therefore  still  considers  that  glyoxylic  acid 
is  correctly  represented  by  the  formula  C-H^O^,  which  is  likewise  most  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  that  glyoxylic  acid  is  formed  by  direct  oxidation  from  glyoxal,  C^H^O^. 

Beactions. — 1.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  syrupy  glyoxylic 
acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  some  weeks,  crystals  of 
sal-ammoniac  separate,  and  the  solution,  if  then  agitated  with  ether,  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid ;  and  on  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  100°  and  extracting  the 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  a  solution  is  formed  containing  glycoUic 
acid.  2.  When  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid  is  agitated  with  silver 
oxide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  liquid,  there  is  obtained,  together  with 
oxalic  acid,  a  syrupy  sulphuretted  acid  which  is  but  partially  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate,  and  may  thus  be  separated  from  the  oxalic  acid.  The  solution  of  its  potassium 
salt  forms  precipitates  with  lead  acetate,  mercuric  chloride,  and  barium  chloride. 
The  acid  is  easily  etherified.  It  probably  consists  of  ' mercaptan-glyeollic  acid' 
[?  thioglycoUic  acid].  3.  Glyoxylic  acid  is  strongly  acted  upon  by  acetic  anhydride, 
and  sodium  acetate  (Perkin's  reaction),  but  neither  fumaric  nor  maleic  acid  could  be 
discovered  in  the  dark-coloured  product,  the  only  substances  present,  besides  glycollic 
and  oxalic  acids,  being  a  dark-coloured  syrupy  compound  having  an  odour  of  burnt 
sugar  (Bottinger,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1084). 

GrSSEIiXia'XTZ:.  This  mineral  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  in  two  distinct  types,  the 
first  of  which,  occurring  at  Two  Islands  and  Cape  Biomidon,  exhibits  -fR  and  —  R 
almost  in  equilibrium,  together  with  ooR,  OP,  and  goP2.  The  prism  coR  is  horizon- 
tally striated  ;  a>P2  has  somewhat  rounded  edges,  and  the  colour  is  light  flesh-red  to 
milk-white.  The  second  type  occurs  on  the  Five  Islands,  eight  miles  distant  from  Two 
Islands.  In  this  type  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  OP  ;  —  R  is  scarcely  discernible, 
ooR  exhibits  a  strong  lustre  on  its  faces  without  a  trace  of  striation.  The  charac- 
teristic form  of  this  locality  is  —  2R,  which  is  distinctly  striated  parallel  to  its  com- 
bination-edges with  R,  the  crystals  being  complete  rhombohedrons,  some  faces  being 
well  developed,  whereas  other  crystals,  when  small,  exhibit  drusy  faces.  Colour 
darker  than  in  the  crystals  of  the  first  type.  Gmelinite  from  Bergen  Hill  occurs  in  a 
type  intermediate  between  the  two  already  described,  as  R  and  —  R  are  unequally 
developed,  and  OR  and  coP2  are  not  present.    Chemical  composition  as  follows : 

SiO'  APO^  re=0^  ^!aO  Na^O       K^O  H^'O 

Two  Islands        .    51-36  17'81  0-15  5-68  3-92  0-23  20-96  =  lOO'll 

Five  Islands       .    50-45  18-27  0-17  1*12  9'79  0-20  20-71  =  10071 

Bergen  Hill.       .    48-67  18-72  0-10  2-60  9-14      —  21-35  =  100-58 

From  the  above  analyses  it  is  evident  that  the  chemical  composition  exerts  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  crystallographical  type.  Gmelinite  from  Five  Islands 
contains  a  large  amount  of  soda,  and  has  a  rhombohedral  type,  R  predominating  ;  that 
from  Bergen  Hill  exhibits  no  particular  characteristics,  whilst  that  from  Two  Islands, 


*  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Perkin  does  not  deny  the  formation  of  ammonium  glyoxylate 
in  the  first  instance,  or  its  existence  in  solution,  but  considers  that  this  salt  is  converted  into  an 
amido-compound  by  loss  of  H^O,  on  evaporation  in  the  manner  above  described. 
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in  which  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  is  remarkable  for  its  pyramidal  character 
(Howe,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  270). 

GXEZSS.  The  sp.  gr.  and  amount  of  silica  in  a  series  of  varieties  of  gneiss  in 
the  Black  Forest  of  Eaden  have  been  determined  by  Vogelgesang  (  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873, 
431): 

1-6.  Gneiss  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Zindelstein,  9  kilom.  W.N.W.  of  Donau- 
echingen:  1.  Ordinary  gneiss.  2.  Porphyritic.  3.  Fine-veined,  resembling  mica-slate. 
4.  Brown  porphyritic.  5.  Ked  granular-veined.  6.  Thin,  scaly  gneiss,  resembling 
hornblende.  7  and  8.  Gneiss  from  Unterkirnach,  6  kilom.  W.N.W.  of  Villengsn. 
7.  Coarse-veined  gneiss.  8.  Granular- veined,  imbedded  in  the  preceding  in  layers  from 
1*5  to  2  meters  thick  : 

123  45678 
Sp.  gr.  .       .       2-708     2-724     2-712     2-685     2-617     2-769     2-725  2-650 
SiO^  per  cent.        55         56         59         63         65        53         56  75-3 

The  first  three  varieties,  after  several  days'  treatment  with  cold  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  yielded,  in  solution,  the  following  quantities  of  substance : 

1.  =  23-64  2.  =  14-84  3.  =  23-48  per  cent. 

The  last  acid  extract  contained  6  per  cent.  SiO^  6  per  cent.  Fe^O^  5  per  cent.  APO', 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  CaO,  MgO,  and  alkalis  present  in  the  rock, 
therefore  nearly  half  its  amount  of  bases,  but  only  about  -^^  of  the  amount  of  the  silica 
present.    The  analysis  of  rock  No.  4  gave : 

Loss  by 

SiO^         ATO^         Fe^'O'         CaO        MgO      AlkaUs  ignition 
63-34       15-44       11-89       2-93       1-76       3-36       1-29  =  100-01. 

A  petrographic  description  of  the  gneiss  of  Sweden  has  been  given  by  A.  E. 
Tornebohm  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  131).  P.  Schweitzer  {Am.  Chem.  iv.  443)  has 
analysed  the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  of  the  granitic  gneiss  on  which  New  York  is 
built.    (See  also  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1874,  1244,  1250,  1258.) 

On  the  Heat-conductivity  of  Gneiss,  see  Heat. 

.  On  Gneiss-granulite,  see  Granulite. 

GOETHZTE.  This  variety  of  ferric  oxide  is  found  in  Adair  County,  Missouri, 
in  cavities  of  calcite  concretions,  forming  crystals  from  \  to  |  inch  long,  aggregated 
in  bundles  at  the  base  of  the  calcite  from  which  they  radiate.  Sometimes  a  single 
crystal  shoots  directly  though  a  calcite  crystal.  Sometimes  also  a  quartz  crystal  is 
seen  penetrated  in  various  directions  by  goethite.  Minute,  velvety  balls  of  goethite, 
not  larger  than  i  of  an  inch,  are  also  found  resting  on  the  calcite  (Broadhead,  8ill. 
Am.  J.  xiii.  419). 

GOXiD.  Occurrence. — Gold  in  a  state  of  fine  crystallisation  is  found  at  Vorospatak. 
The  predominating  forms  are  0  and  goOoo  ,  often  in  equilibrium,  with  occasionally 
303  and  ooO  and  oo02  in  combination,  but  the  cube  generally  predominates.  A  twin- 
formation  appears  to  be  general,  occurring  even  with  gold  in  the  form  of  *  plate '  and '  foil.' 
The  faces  of  ooOoo  are  also  often  characterised  by  a  fine  double  striation  parallel  to 
the  cubical  edges,  also  the  combination-edges  of  ooOoo  with  0.  The  octohedral  faces 
generally  exhibit  an  equilateral  striation,  and  depressions  are  sometimes  observed  on 
the  cubical  faces.  The  largest  crystals  found  in  this  locality  measured  from  12  to  15 
mm.  Twins  of  the  '  middle  crystal '  are  characterised  by  an  abnormal  development 
parallel  to  the  combination-edge  between  0  and  ooOoo  ,  whilst  twins  of  the  form  oo02 
are  curtailed  in  the  direction  of  a  triagonal  axis,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  very 
regular  obtuse  hexagonal  pyramid.  Gold  occurs  also  at  Vorospatak  acicular,  and  as 
'  wire,'  and  crystals  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  prisms,  were  found  in  reality 
to  be  peculiar  '  penetration-twin'  cubes,  with  co02  in  combination.  The  plate  and 
foil  formations  are  produced  by  twining  with  an  abnormal  development  parallel  to  a 
face  of  the  octohedron  (G.  vom  Eath,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1876,  866). 

In  Idaho  (U.S.),  gold  occurs  in  scheelite,  intimately  associated  with  small  quantities 
of  pyrites,  chalopyrite,  and  leucopyrite.  In  the  Golden  Queen  Mine,  Lake  Co.  Colorado, 
gold  occurs  in  scheelite  in  small  crystalline  granules,  filling  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  geode  of  scheelite  crystals  (B.  Silliman,  Sill.  Am.  J.  xiii.  451). 

Cohen  (^Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873,  511)  describes  the  occurrence  of  gold  at  Marabastad 
and  Eersteling  in  South  Africa.  The  gold  is  diffused  through  quartz-veins  in  meta- 
morphic  slate,  whereas  the  quartz-veins  in  the  granite  appear  to  be  free  from  it.  In  the 
secondary  beds  the  gold  is  very  widely  diffused,  but  seldom  occurs  in  large  quantities 
in  any  one  place.  In  Mindano,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  also,  gold  is  rarely  found 
in  quartz-veins,  but  mostly  in  secondary  strata,  accompanied  by  platinum,  lead  (?), 
magnetic  iron  ore,  specular  iron  ore  and  zircon  (Minard,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [3],  ii.  403). 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

99-46 

99-280 

98-50 

94-20 

96-75 

0-52 

0-640 

1-48 

6-76 

3-17 

traces 

0-005 

traces 

0-01 

001 

0-01 

0-070 

001 

001 

0-06 

0-01 

0-005 

0-02 

traces 

none 

Specimens  of  native  gold  have  been  analysed  by  A.  H.  Church  {Chem.  News,  xxix. 
199,  209  ;  xxxi.  153)  :  a.  From  Ladock  in  Cornwall;  b.  Ashantee  gold  ;  c.  Gold  from 
Wanlockhead  in  Scotland ;  d.  From  Sutherlandshire : 

Ag  Cu  Fe        SiO^  and  loss  Sp.  gr.  at  16° 

92-34  6-06  —  trace  160  =  100  — 

90-055        9-940        trace  trace  —   =    99*995  17-55 

86-60        12-39  —  0-35  —   =    99-34  16-50 

79-22        20-78  —  —  —   =  100  16-62 

Analyses  by  R.  Smith  of  gold  from  Queensland  :  (a)  from  Gilbert  Eiver,  {h)  from 
Paddy's  County,  have  been  published  by  R.  Daintree  \Creol.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xxviii.  297): 
Au  Ag  Cu  Pb  Bi  Fe 

89-920  9-688  0-128  0  026  —  0-070  =  99-832 
92-800       6-774       0-048       0*048       trace       0-014  =  99-684 

The  following  samples  obtained  by  melting  gold  direct  from  the  mines  have  been 
analysed  by  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  23). 

Gold. 

Silver 
Lead . 
Copper 
Bismuth 
Iron  . 

No.  2  could  be  hammered  in  the  cold,  but  fell  to  pieces  when  being  forged  in  a 
heated  condition.  Specimen  plates  from  these  alloys  tore  easily,  and  were  very 
brittle.  Ingots  prepared  from  them  after  they  had  been  worked  with  nitric  acid 
and  refined  by  cupeilation,  showed  no  brittleness,  forged  well,  and  were  free  from 
lead,  bismuth,  and  iron.  These  results  confirm  the  experiments  of  Eoberts  as  to  the 
effect  of  lead,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  in  imparting  brittleness  to  gold.  Gold  con- 
taining notable  traces  of  arsenic  showed  no  brittleness ;  but  -05  to  -08  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  was  found  to  prevent  gold  being  readily  worked  under  the  hammer. 

Preparation. — On  the  separation  of  the  gold  (about  18  per  cent.)  contained  in  the 
silver  chloride  formed  in  the  purification  of  argentiferous  gold  by  means  of  chlorine 
gas  {1st  Suppl.  652),  see  2nd  Suppl.  575. 

On  the  separation  of  gold  from  silver,  and  the  preparation  of  fine  gold,  as  practised 
in  the  Assay  Office  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  see  H.  Rossler  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxx. 
240;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1876,285).^  ^ 

For  recovering  the  small  quantities  of  gold  remaining  in  baths  which  have  been 
used  for  electro-gilding,  Bottger  boils  the  liquid  with  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of 
sodium  stannite,  whereby  a  velvet-black  precipitate  is  formed  containing  gold  and 
tin.  This  precipitate  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
aqua  regia,  and  from  this  solution  the  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  acid 
sodium  tartrate  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  1876,  285). 

W.  Skey  finds,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Daintree  {2nd  Suppl.  574),  that  when 
a  piece  of  gold  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  auric  chloride,  and  an  organic  substance, 
such  as  wood  or  cork,  is  likewise  introduced  into  the  liquid,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
gold  is  precipitated  on  the  immersed  metal  {Chem.  News.  xxx.  162). 

For  the  preparation  of  precipitated  gold  (for  gilding  on  porcelain,  &c.),  P.  Weiss- 
kopf  ( Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  65)  recommends  the  following  process.  To  750  c.c.  of  a 
slightly  acid  solution  of  auric  chloride  are  added  12  grams  of  commercial  caustic  soda 
dissolved  in  200  c.c.  water,  0*5  gram  starch  or  milk  sugar  dissolved  in  6  c.c.  water, 
and  then  6  c.c.  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  and  6  c.c.  aldehyde.  The  gold  is  thereby  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  becoming  cinnamon- brown  when  washed, 
and  finer  and  softer  than  that  which  is  obtaine4  when  ferrous  sulphate  is  used  as  the 
precipitant. 

On  the  Electrodeposition  of  Gold,  see  Electrolysis  (p.  711). 

Detection  and  Estimation.  —  Accoxding  to  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxii.  171),  potas- 
siam  thiocyanate  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  gold.  The  gold  is  first  separated 
from  foreign  metals,  and  then  converted  by  addition  of  sodium  chloride  into  NaAuCP. 
On  adding  this  solution  to  the  thiocyanate,  an  orange-red  turbidity  is  produced,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour.  On  slightly  warming  the  liquid, 
however,  this  precipitate  disappears,  and  the  liquid  becomes  quite  colourless. 

To  detect  gold  in  iron  pyrites,  H.  Schwarz  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  212)  fuses  100 
grams  of  the  powdered  mineral  with  46-6  grams  of  iron  filings  under  a  layer  of  com- 
mon salt.    When  cold  the  fused  mass  is  broken  up,  and  the  resulting  ferrous  sulphide 
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dissolyed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  being  filtered  off,  the  residue  con- 
taining the  sulphide  of  gold  is  washed,  dried,  and  roasted  on  a  tile ;  some  borax  and 
2  grams  of  pure  lead  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture  fluxed  in  a  muffle  furnace  ;  a 
small  button  of  lead  is  thus  obtained,  in  which,  after  dissolving  in  aqua  regia,  the 
presence  of  gold  can  be  easily  recognised  by  the  usual  tests. 

For  the  gold-assay  of  pyrites  in  Australia,  a  kilogram  of  the  mineral  is  roasted 
dead,  and  stirred  up  with  water  to  a  stiff  paste ;  a  spoonful  of  mercury  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  triturated  in  an  iron  mortar ;  and  after  a  while  another  equal  quantity 
of  mercury  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  hot  water,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  5  or  6  spoonfuls  of  mercury,  again  triturated  for  some  time,  and  the  amalgam  is 
levigated,  collected,  and  distilled.  This  process  yields  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  that  is  obtainable  by  assaying  in  the  dry  way  (Gr.  Ullrich,  Dingl.  ;poL 
J.  ccxvii.  517). 

Gold-amalgrams.  The  liquid  amalgams  obtained  by  squeezing  alloys  of  gold 
and  mercury  through  chamois-leather  always  contain  (at  the  ordinary  temperature) 
0-126  per  cent,  of  gold.  At  0°  the  proportion  is  '110  percent,  gold;  at  20°,  '126  per 
cent. ;  and  at  100°,  '650  per  cent. :  these  amalgams,  therefore,  behave  like  aqueous 
solutions.  "When  glass  capillary  tubes  are  used  instead  of  chamois-leather  for  the 
separation  of  the  liquid  amalgam,  no  relation  can  be  discovered  between  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  and  the  percentage  of  gold. 

The  residues  left  after  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  solid  or  liquid  gold  amalgams 
are  not  homogeneous,  which  proves  that  there  probably  exist  definite  compounds  of 
gold  and  mercury  dissolved  in  excess  of  mercury,  just  as  in  aqueous  solutions  definite 
hydrates  are  mixed  with  excess  of  water  (Kasantseff,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxx.  20). 
A  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury  till  its  weight  became  constant,  left  an  amalgam  containing  10*02  to 
10-5  per  cent,  mercury,  which  is  the  composition  of  the  compound  Au^Hg  (Schnauss, 
Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  411). 

Bromides  (J.  Thomsen,  J.  ^r.  Chem.  [2],  xiii.  337).  The  monohromide,  or 
AuroitsBromide,  AuBr, may  be  prepared  by  heating  hydro-auric  bromide,  AuHBr^, 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  may  affect  the  bottom  and  not  the 
sides.  Water  and  hydrogen  bromide  then  escape,  and  a  solid  mass  is  left  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  tribromide  ;  and  this,  when  heated  for  some  hours  at  about  116°,  with 
occasional  stirring,  gives  off  bromine  and  a  little  hydrogen  bromide,  and  finally  leaves 
a  yellowish-grey  greasy  mass  having  the  composition  AuBr.  This  bromide  is  a 
yellowish-grey,  friable,  greasy  substance,  permanent  in  the  air,  resolved  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  115°  into  bromine  and  gold,  and  converted  by  hydrobromic 
acid  into  gold  and  hydro-auric  bromide :  3AuBr  +  HBr  =  Au^  +  AuHBr^ 

The  tribromide,  or  Auric  Bromide,  AuBr^  is  best  prepared  by  acting  on  hydro- 
auric  bromide  with  ether  in  a  flask  in  which  the  liquid  may  be  cooled  by  exhausting 
the  air.  A  drop  exposed  on  a  glass  plate  till  the  ether  has  evaporated  shows  under 
the  microscope  a  dark,  very  fine  layer  of  regular  crystals.  In  preparing  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  bromide,  the  concentrated  solution  must  be  evaporated  at  a  very  low 
temperature.  Auric  bromide  forms  a  dark-brown  powder  which  is  anhydrous  and 
not  deliquescent.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  the  solutions  are 
almost  black  when  concentrated.  An  aqueous  solution  of  auric  bromide  is  easily 
prepared  by  shaking  auroso-auric  bromide  for  some  time  with  warm  water.  A 
solution  of  auric  bromide  is  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  first  to  aurous  bromide,  and 
then  to  metallic  gold,  the  strongly  coloured  solution  being  first  completely  decolorised 
without  formation  of  a  precipitate,  and  the  colourless  solution  yielding  with  potassium 
iodide  a  precipitate  of  aurous  iodide  having  a  fine  yellow  colour.  The  second  stage 
of  the  decomposition  takes  place  after  a  few  minutes  only,  gold  being  separated  and 
the  liquid  again  becoming  coloured  dark  brown  by  reproduction  of  the  tribromide. 

Hydro-auric  Bromide,  AviSBv^+bWO,  is  prepared  by  pouring  bromine  on 
pulverulent  gold,  and  when  the  reaction  is  over,  adding  a  quantity  of  hydrobromic 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1-38)  equal  in  weight  to  the  gold  employed,  and  then  as  much  bromine 
as  is  required  to  dissolve  the  gold  completely.  The  solution  left  to  itself  at  ordinary 
temperature  soon  deposits  large,  fiat,  needle-shaped  crystals,  having  a  dark  cinnabar- 
red  colour ;  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  27°,  but  may  be  preserved 
without  alteration  at  ordinary  temperatures,  either  in  the  air  or  over  lime  or  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  dihromide,  ov  Auroso-auric  Bromide,  Au-Br\  or  AuBr.AuBr^,  formed  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  finely  divided  gold,  is  a  nearly  black,  brittle,  non-deliquescent 
mass,  which  decomposes  at  115°  into  the  monobromide  and  free  bromine.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  water,  with  absorption  of  heat,  and  formation  of  aurous  and  auric  bromides. 
It  is  more  quickly  decomposed  by  acids,  and  partially  by  anhydrous  ether,  auric 
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bromide  being  dissolved,  while  the  residue,  probably  consisting  chiefly  of  aurous 
bromide,  decomposes  slowly,  leaving  metallic  gold. 

Cblorides  (Thorasen,  loc.  cit.)  The  monochloride,  or  Auto  us  Chloride, 
AuCl,  is  formed  by  heating  the  trichloride  to  185°,  the  completion  of  the  change 
being  indicated  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  product. 

The  trichloride,  ov  Auric  Chloride,  AuCP,  is  rapidly  and  easily  prepared  by 
decomposing  auroso-auric  chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  complete  de- 
composition of  the  separated  aurous  chloride  into  auric  chloride  and  gold  being  pro- 
moted by  heating.  On  decanting  the  solution  from  the  separated  gold,  evaporating 
it  slowly,  and  finally  drying  the  residue  at  150°,  the  trichloride  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  dark  brown  crystalline  mass.  As  dilute  solutions  of  auric  chloride  are  apt  to 
decompose  during  evaporation,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  solution  sufficiently 
concentrated  ;  also  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  basin  from  overheating.  Auric  chloride 
is  also  obtained  as  a  bye-product,  during  the  preparation  of  auroso-auric  chloride,  in 
the  form  of  large,  reddish  brown,  laminar  crystals.  It  is  very  deliquescent  in  damp 
air,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  dark  red  solution, 

Hyd/rated  Aurio  Chloride,  AuCP  +  211^0,  is  formed  when  the  solution  of  auric 
chloride,  prepared  as  above,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  till  a  pellicle  forms  on 
the  surface,  and  separates  in  large  dark  orange-coloured  brittle  crystals  often  grouped 
in  tufts ;  they  are  very  hygroscopic  and  deliquescent,  but  give  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation  in  dry  air,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  dichloride,  AuCP,  or  Au^CP,  or  Auroso-auric  Chloride,  AuCl.AuCP,  is 
easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  on  spongy  gold  (best  prepared  by 
precipitation  with  sulphurous  acid,  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  washing,  and  drying  at 
170°).  It  is  a  dark-red,  hard  body,  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  very  hygro- 
scopic, and  decomposed  by  water  into  aurous  and  auric  chlorides,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  rapid  filtration ;  the  aurous  chloride,  however,  is  decom- 
posed by  washing  into  chloride  and  metallic  gold.  The  dichloride  is  decomposed 
at  250°,  into  chlorine  and  auric  chloride,  part  of  which  volatilises  in  the  rapid  current 
of  gas. 

By  acting  on  auric  chloride  with  silver  fluoride,  F.  W.  Clarke  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
xiii.  291)  has  obtained  a  brown  mixture  of  auric  oxide  and  silver  chloride,  the  gold 
fluoride  probably  formed  in  the  first  instance  being  decomposed  by  the  water  present 
into  auric  oxide  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Auric  Hydroxide,  AuHO^,  or  Au^O^.H^O,  is  best  obtained,  according  to  Thomsen, 
by  heating  a  very  dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride  (about  1  mol.  AuCP  to  800  mol. 
water)  with  3  mol.  sodium  hydroxide — whereupon  the  liquid  becomes  first  bright 
yellow  and  then  dark  brown — and  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  which  throws 
down  the  auric  hydroxide  in  the  form  of  a  dark  brown  precipitate.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  very  dilute  hydrobromic  acid,  less  easily  in  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (Thomsen). 

Sulphides.  According  to  A.  v.  Schrotter  and  E.  Privoznik  {Bingl.  fol.  J. 
ccxiii.  360),  it  is  not  possible,  with  the  materials  and  processes  commonly  used,  to 
obtain  definite  compounds  of  gold  and  sulphur  by  precipitating  gold-solutions  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  whether  these  solutions  are  acid  or  neutral,  cold  or  hot,  dilute  or 
concentrated,  the  precipitates  formed  being  almost  always  mixtures  of  a  sulphide  of 
gold  with  free  gold  or  free  sulphur.  Neither  can  a  definite  sulphide  of  gold  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  precipitated  sulphide  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  an 
alkali-metal,  because,  when  the  solution  thus  formed  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  the 
resulting  precipitate  is  always  mixed  with  free  sulphur,  which  cannot  be  removed 
without  decomposing  the  gold  sulphide. 

According  to  W.  Skey  {Ghem.  News,  xxx.  36),  gold  sulphide  is  dissolved  at 
ordinary  temperatures  by  potassium  cyanide,  and  is  slowly  attacked  by  mercury,  with 
formation  of  mercury  sulphide. 

G-OX;D-BROirZE.    Tungsto-potassic  Tungstate.    See  Tungstates, 

GOI^BO.  The  gombo  {Hibiscus  syriacus),  a  malvaceous  plant  cultivated  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  fibre  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  mechanical  treatment  in  running  water, 
without  the  aid  of  any  chemical  process ;  and  the  paper  produced  from  it  is  said  to 
be  equal  in  beauty  and  tenacity  to  the  best  rag  paper  (E.  Landrih,  Corrupt,  rend. 
Ixxix.  1132). 

GRAHAMITE.  This  carboniferous  mineral,  originally  found  in  Eitchie 
County,  Virginia  {\st  Bufpl.  653),  occurs  also  in  Mexico.  In  the  Cristo  mine  in  the 
north-western  part  of -^he  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  forms  a  vein  between  shales  and  a 
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roof  connected  with  the  vein  and  separating  the  shale  from  the  overlying  con- 
glomerate ;  it  is  .semigranular,  cleavable,  and  separated  in  columns.  An  analysis 
by  W.  Wallace  gave  62'14per  cent.  of  volatile  matter,  viz.  6r32  per  cent,  illuminating 
gas,  0*46  sulphur,  and  0'36  water,  and  37"36  per  cent,  coke,  containing  31*36  carbon, 
0-37  sulphur,  and  5*86  ash.  Both  grahamite  and  albertite  (a  black  shining  mineral 
resembling  cannel  coal,  from  Albert  County,  New  Brunswick),  {Chem.  News,  vi.  182), 
appear  to  have  been  formed  from  petroleum  by  loss  of  hydrogen  and  assumption  of 
oxygen  (J.  P.  Kimball,  8ill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  277). 

GRAnS3M:ATZTX:.    See  HoBNBLENDE. 

GRAWITS.  The  following  nomenclature  for  the  several  varieties  of  granite 
rocks  is  proposed  by  H.  Eosenbusch  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxviii.  369 ;  Jahrh.  f.  Min. 
1877,  544)  ;  Muscovite  granite,  composed  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  plagioelase,  potash- 
mica  ;  Granitite :  quartz,  orthoclase,  plagioelase,  magnesia-mica  ;  Am'phibole  or  Horn- 
blende granite :  quartz,  orthoclase,  plagioelase,  hornblende ;  Granite :  quartz,  ortho- 
clase, plagioelase,  potash-mica  and  magnesia-mica ;  Hornblendiferous  granite  or 
Amphibole  granite  containing  magnesia-mica :  quartz,  orthoclase,  plagioelase,  magnesia- 
mica  or  hornblende.  For-phyritic  granites  not  unfrequently  contain  pyroxene. 

Eosenbusch  also  describes  the  transitions  of  structure  from  granite,  especially 
hornblende-granite,  to  quartz-porphyry,  and  gives  the  composition  of  two  extreme 
varieties,  from  the  Vosges,  analysed  by  Unger  : 

(1).  Typical  variety  of  granite  from  the  Andlauthal  below  Hohwald.  (2).  Por- 
phyritic  variety  from  the  Kirneckthal  near  Fontaine  Laquiante  : 

SiO^        APO^       Fe=0^      FeO       CaO       MgO       K=^0      Ni==0  H^O 

(1)  .  71-785    17-518    2-279    1-026    1-892    0-778    2  890    2-045    0-818  =  101-031 

(2)  .  68-629    17-184    3-586    0-204   2-414    Mil    3-667    2-110    1-066  =  99-971 

On  the  relation  between  Granitic  and  Porphyritic  structure,  and  on  the  genesis  of 
Grranite,  see  also  K.  A.  Lossen  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1875,  542). 
On  the  Granite-porphyries  of  Saxony,  see  Porphyry. 

On  Enclosures  of  Granite  in  the  Volcanic  Tufas  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  see  Deffner 
{Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  1210). 

On  the  Granite  of  IBarr-Andlau,  see  Unger  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  785;  Chem.  Soc. 
Jour.  1877,  ii.  416). 

On  the  Granite-veins  of  the  Granulite  mountains  of  Saxony,  see  Credner  {Jahrb. 
f.  Min.  1875,  751  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1876,  i.  198). 

Action  of  Carbonic  Acid  Water  on  Gi'anite. — Pavesi  a.  Eotondi  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  vii.  818)  have  examined  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  on  granite, 
by  means  of  comparative  analyses  of  the  nucleus  and  decomposed  crust  of  old  morain- 
blocks  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Como.  The  specimens  were  taken  from  a  depth  of 
8  meters.  (1).  Unaltered  nucleus.  (2).  Decomposed  crust : 
Soluble 

luHCl  CO^  Fe=0'  ATO'  CaO 

(1)  .  25-60  2-43  1-99  66-91  3-21  =  100-14 

(2)  .  96-54  —  3-45  —  =  99-99 

GRAPES.  From  experiments  on  the  ripening  of  grapes  by  C.  St.  Pierre  and 
L.  Magnier  {Comft.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  401),  it  appears  that,  as  the  grapes  approach  maturity, 
they  evolve  carbon  dioxide  both  in  the  dark  and  in  daylight,  this  evolution  taking 
place  indifferently  in  air  or  in  any  inert  gas.  "When  the  observation  is  carried  on  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  is  always  found  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  Grapes  absorb  or  give  off  moisture 
accordingly  as  they  are  kept  in  damp  or  in  dry  places.  As  maturity  approaches,  the 
acids  diminish  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  increases.  The  mechanism  of  ripening 
appears  to  be  the  following  :  The  acids  and  glucose  are  formed  in  the  plant  and  carried 
by  the  sap  to  the  grape,  where  the  acids  are  destroyed  while  the  sugar  becomes  con- 
centrated.   When  the  grapes  become  over-ripe,  the  sugar  is  also  consumed. 

Bijpening  of  Grapes  removed  from  the  Vine. — Experiments  have  been  made  by 
Pollacci  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  517)  to  determine  whether  the  process  of  ripening  in 
sour  grapes  continues  after  they  are  separated  from  the  vine.  The  mode  of  experi- 
menting consisted  in  taking  bunches  of  sour  grapes,  dividing  them  as  equally  as  possible 
both  as  to  state  of  maturity,  size,  &c.  of  the  grapes,  and  the  weight ;  then  estimating 
the  glucose  and  the  acid  in  one  portion  of  the  grapes  just  after  gathering,  and  the 
same  in  another  portion  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  grapes  having  been 
kept  in  the  shade.  In  every  instance  the  amount  of  glucose  had  increased  while  that 
of  the  acid  had  diminished  ;  this  effect  was  still  more  marked  when  the  grapes  were 
exposed  to  sunshine.    These  results  show  that  grapes  gathered  whilst  unripe  continue 
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to  ripen :  the  action,  however,  ceases  after  a  certain  time,  so  that  the  grapes  never 
become  fully  ripe. 

GRAPHITE.  According  to  G.  vom  Rath  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1874,  521),  graphite 
occurs,  partly  massive,  partly  as  a  eoating  from  0*2  to  0*5  mm.  thick,  on  calcspar,  in 
fissures  of  a  Middle  Devonian  limestone  in  the  district  of  Wildewiese,  Upper  Rohrthal, 
Westphalia.  A  graphite  containing  64-02  per  cent,  carbon,  21*13  ash,  and  4-8  water 
occurs,  together  with  iron  pyrites  and  brown  hematite,  near  Dobschau  in  Hungary. 
It  is  easily  incinerated  in  contact  with  the  air,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  anthracite; 
it  might  therefore  be  called  graphite-anthracite  (K.  John,  Verh.  geol.  Beichsanstalt. 
1874,245). 

.  Several  specimens  of  graphite  from  Rottenmann  in  Styria  have  been  examined  by 
C.  V.  Hauer  a.  C.  John  {ibid.  1875,  159).  They  yielded  86-0,  27-4,  and  26-5  per  cent, 
ash  relatively  to  14-0,  72-6,  and  73-o  per  cent,  carbon.  In  other  samples  {ibid.  161), 
the  proximate  constituents  of  the  ash  and  the  sulphur  were  determined,  with  the 
following  results : 
Total 


ash 

SiO" 

CaO 

s 

1. 

32-5 

21-50 

1-75 

7-50 

1-25 

0-31 

2. 

60-9 

27-50 

5-00 

25-50 

2-50 

0-24 

3. 

73-8 

39-50 

4-00 

6-75 

2-25 

0-38 

4- 

53-2 

33-50 

11-50 

5-75 

2-50 

trace 

5. 

24-9 

17-00 

3-50 

3-25 

trace 

0-22 

6. 

60-0 

39-50 

7-24 

11-75 

1-50 

0-38 

7. 

31-0 

21-50 

3-50 

4-25 

1-25 

trace 

Two  specimens  of  graphite  from  the  Stephanovsky  Mine  in  Siberia  have  been 
analysed  by  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxii.  229) : 

Volatile 

C  810=*        Pe'^O^        Al^'O^     CaO  MgO  matters  S 

36-06  37-72  4-02  17'80  1-20  3-20  trace  =  100 
33-20       43-20       3-05       15-42       1-06       4-03       0-04  =  100 

At  Mugrau  in  Bohemia,  graphite  occurs  in  long  layers  enclosed  in  gneiss,  and  in 
immediate  contact  with  limestone.  The  formation  is  included  in  the  district  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Plaben  and  Krumau,  and  on  the  west  by  Winterberg,  with  a  N.AV.N. 
'  strike,'  and  an  inclination  of  from  30°-80°.  Most  of  the  graphite  from  this  locality 
is  of  good  quality.  The  gneiss  appears  to  be  considerably  decomposed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  graphite  vein,  being  in  some  cases  richer  in  iron,  and  occasionally 
passing  into  graphite-gneiss,  the  rock  being  thoroughly  impregnated  with  graphite,  and 
of  a  black  colour.  At  the  contact-zone  of  the  graphite  and  limestone,  the  graphite  is 
accompanied  by  calcite,  chloropal  (i.  921),  and  a  new  mineral  called  ihleite  (q.v.) 

Magnetic  properties  of  Graphite.— T\\q  particles  of  iron  carbide  which  are  left 
behind  when  iron  is  dissolved  in  acids  are  magnetisable  and  become  permanently 
magnetic.  Of  four  pieces  of  native  graphite  examined,  the  most  ferruginous,  probably 
from  Baireuth,  exhibited  diamagnetism  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet ; 
the  other  three  were  magnetic  (A.  L.  Holz,  Fogg.  Ann.  cli.  69). 

On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Graphite,  see  Heat. 

On  the  behaviour  of  Graphite  at  high  temperatures,  see  Carbon  (p.  404). 

Gr.  Eose  found  that  laminar  graphite  is  more  difficult  to  burn  than  diamond — a 
statement  confirmed  by  R.  Blindow  {Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  19) — but  that  compact 
graphite  burns  more  readily  than  diamond.  When  these  several  forms  of  carbon 
were  heated  in  the  muffle  of  an  assay  furnace,  it  was  found  that  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  minutes  there  were  burned  :  of  laminar  graphite,  27-45  per  cent. ;  of  diamond, 
97-76  ;  of  compact  graphite,  100  {Berl.  Acad.  Ber.  1872,  516). 

Analysis. — For  the  valuation  of  graphite,  Wittstein  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvi.  45)  re- 
commends the  process  used  by  Berthier  for  determining  the  value  of  a  substance  as 
fuel.  1  gram  of  the  finely  pulverised  graphite  is  mixed  with  25  grams  of  pulverised 
litharge ;  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  an  unglazed  porcelain  crucible,  and  covered 
with  25  grams  of  litharge ;  and  the  whole  is  slowly  heated  between  the  coals.  34  parts 
of  reduced  lead  are  equivalent  to  1  part  of  carbon. 

To  determine  the  other  constituents,  1  gram  of  the  finely  pulverised  graphite  is 
heated  to  low  redness,  and  the  loss  of  weight  estimated  as  water,  then  fused  with  a 
mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate  and  a  small  quantity  of  solid  potassium 
hydroxide,  whereby  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  insoluble  constituents,  such  as 
clay  and  quartz,  is  obtained.  The  loss  of  carbon  consequent  on  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  graphite  in  this  treatment  has  no  essential  influence  on  the  result  of  the  analysis, 
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inasmuch  as  the  other  constituents,  as  silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  &c.,  can  be  estimated 
by  weighing,  and  the  final  loss  reckoned  as  carbon  and  added  to  the  carbon  directly 
obtained. 

On  the  estimation  of  Gra/phite  in  Cast  Iron,  see  Ikon. 
GRAPHITIC  ACID.    See  Carbon  (p.  403). 

GREENSTONE.  Analyses  by  G.  Dietrich  of  two  greenstones  from  the  Adalbert 
Mine  in  Przibram,  at  the  depth  of  1000  meters,  have  been  published  by  K.  Vrba 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1876,  437)  *.  (1).  Fine-grained  mixture  of  predominant  plagioclase 
with  augite,  chlorite,  quartz,  and  fragments  of  ore.  Grrains  of  calcite  are  regarded  \y 
Vrba  as  original  constituents  of  the  rock.  Sp.  gr.  =  2'793.  (2).  Compact ;  poor  in 
augite,  which  is  almost  Avholly  converted  into  chlorite.    Sp.  gr.  =2-867  : 


SiO^  APO^ 

1.  58-82  10-17 

2.  51-50  14-14 


5-05 

3-65 


FeO 
7-12 
6-96 


CaO 
10-27 
8-08 


MgO 
4-00 
7-64 


K^O 

0-  68 

1-  19 


Na^O 
2-55 
1-97 


1-47  -  100-13 
4-96  -  100-09 


The  greenstone  of  the  Terrace  Mine  near  St.  Stephen's,  Cornwall,  contains  scorodite, 
pharmacosiderite  and  olivenite  in  its  hollows  and  clefts.  The  scorodite  is  mostly 
found  in  stellar  groups  of  very  small  crystals,  less  frequently  in  rhombic  pyramids  of 
a  bluish-green  colour ;  the  pharmacosiderite  in  small  cubes  and  octohedrons  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  the  olivenite  in  tabular  crystals  associated  with  scodorite  (J.  H. 
Collins,  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1876,  868). 

On  Greenstone  Trachyte,  see  Trachyte. 

GROVliril  PISA.  Arachis  hypogcea.  The  ash  of  this  plant,  cultivated  in 
Virginia,  has  been  analysed  by  W.  S.  Brown  {Chem.  News,  xxiv.  147).  In  100  parts 
of  the  pure  ash — excluding  ferric  oxide,  regarded  as  an  accidental  impurity — there 
were  found : 

Na^O 
CaO 
MgO 
P'O* 
80=* 
CI  . 
SiO' 


Deduct  0  equivalent  to  CI 


Root 

Stem 

Leaves 

Husk 

Seed 

23-043 

25-902 

15-880 

37-395 

37-134 

18-816 

3-063 

2-897 

3-703 

3-342 

28-130 

43-440 

53-712 

20145 

3-749 

8-706 

13-296 

4-844 

13-506 

14-262 

3-684 

1-590 

4-679 

5  062 

29-102 

13-015 

10-613 

15-235 

17-749 

11-742 

1-162 

1-501 

2-533 

0-486 

0-346 

3-705 

0-933 

0-791 

2-003 

0-401 

100-261 

100-338 

100-571 

100109 

100-078 

0-261 

0-378 

0-571 

0-109 

0-078 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

The  total  amounts  of  ash  in  the  several  parts  of  the  dried  plants  were  as  follows: 
Root  Stem  Leaves  Husk  Seed 

11-830  13-288  7-747  2-586  1-818 

Oil  =  47-34  per  cent.    Nitrogen  =  3-415  per  cent. 

GVAIACOIi,  C^H^O^.  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  distillation  of  calcium 
vanillate  (p.  291)  with  slaked  lime : 


C«H3(OH)(OCH3)(C02H)  = 

Vanillic  acid. 


CO-  +  C«H''(0H)(0CH^). 

Guaiacol. 


GUAIACUI^.  The  Resiiia  Giiajaci  ■peruviana,  aromatica,  used  in  perfumery, 
has  been  examined  by  A.  Kopp  {Arch.  Vharm.  [3],  ix.  192).  By  distillation  with 
water,  it  yielded  4  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  having  an  odour  recalling  those 
of  peppermint  and  lemons,  and  yielding  l)y  repeated  fractionation  a  portion  which 
boiled  between  167°  and  168°,  and  had  the  composition  C'<'H"'.  By  fusion  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  the  resin  yielded  protocatechuic  acid,  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts ;  and  by  treatment  with  strong  nitric  acid,  a  nitro-compound,  C'^H3*N20'". 
The  resin,  previously  freed  from  the  volatile  oil,  3aelded,  by  dry  distillation,  a  brown 
oil,  from  which,  by  fractionation,  a  deep  blue  oil  was  obtained,  boiling  at  285°-290°, 
and  having  the  composition  C^'^H^'^O.  By  distillation  over  sodium,  this  blue  oil 
yielded  a  colourless  oil  having  the  composition  C^^H^". 

The  statement  of  Hadelich  (ii.  947)  that  the  blue  coloration  of  guaiacum,  under  the 
influence  of  oxidising  agents,  is  due  to  the  guaiaconic  acid  contained  in  it,  has  been 
confirmed  by  E.  Schar  ( Vierteljahrschrift  jpr.  Fharm,  xxii.  68). 
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GUAXTAJITATITE.  A  selenide  of  bismuth,  from  Guanajuato  in  Mexico,  first 
noticed  by  Castello  in  1873  {Jahrb.  f.  Mm.  1874,  225),  who  regarded  it  as  a  sulpho- 
selenide  of  bismuth.  It  was  afterwards  analysed  by  Fernandez  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
xiii.  319),  who  regarded  it  as  essentially  a  selenide  of  bismuth,  and  by  Eammelsberg, 
who  found  it  to  contain  167  per  cent,  selenium  and  65*4  bismuth,  and  suggested  the 
presence  of  zinc  {Bands  Mineralogy,  3rd  Appendix,  p,  22).  This  mineral  was  more 
fully  examined  by  Frenzel  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  679),  who  assigned  to  it  the  composi- 
tion 24-13  per  cent,  selenium,  6-60  sulphur,  and  67-38  bismuth,  leading  to  the  formula 
2Bi2Se^Bi2S^  Finally  it  has  been  analysed  by  J.  W.  Mallet  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xv. 
294),  who  found,  in  a  specimen  not  quite  free  from  argillaceous  gangue  : 
Se  S  Bi  APO^       Fe^O^         SiO='  H^O 

31-64       0-61       59-92       2-53       trace       3-47       146  =  99'68. 

The  gangue  is  said  to  consist  of  galapectit-e  (halloysite) ;  and  if  the  amount  of  this 
mineral  present  be  calculated  from  that  of  the  alumina,  the  composition  of  the  specimen 
analysed  will  be : 

Guanajuatite  Halloysite  Quartz  Moisture 

92-17  6-72  0-56  0-18  =  99-63 

and  the  guanajuatite  in  the  pure  state  will  be  found  to  consist  of : 

Se  S  Bi 

34-33  0-66  65  01  =  100 

leading  to  the  formula  of  a  sesquiselenide  of  bismuth,  Bi^Se^,  in  which  a  small  portion 
of  the  selenium  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  mineral,  as  described  by  Frenzel,  are  as  follows  : 
Lustre  metallic.  Colour  lead-grey.  Streak  highly  lustrous.  Mild.  Hardness  = 
2^-3.  Sp.  gr.  =  6-25  at  21°.  Occurs  iu  compact  masses  having  a  fine-grained, 
laminar  to  fibrous  structure ;  also  in  prismatic  crystals,  probably  orthorhombie, 
exhibiting  the  brachypinacoid  oo  P  oo,  but  no  end-faces  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
indistinctly  developed,  in  consequence  of  deep  vertical  striation.  Cleavage  distinct 
parallel  to  qo^^oo. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  the  mineral  fuses,  gives  off  a  strong  odour  of  selenium,  and 
colours  the  flame  blue.  Fused  with  potassium  iodide,  it  yields  a  fine  red  deposit  of 
bismuth  sulphiodide. 

GUAN-A1«]£DB,C*N3H^02  =  H3C— C<^^jj^^Q>NH  (Nencki,  Dewi!.  Chem.  Ges. 

Ber.ix.  232).  A  compound  formed  by  heating  1  part  of  methyl -guanamine  to  150°  with 
2  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  : 

C^N^H^  +  2W0  =  C^N^H^O^  +  2NH^ 

On  mixing  the  cooled  liquid  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  ;  and  on  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  water,  separating  the  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  solution,  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  guanamide  hydrochloride,  C^N^H^O^.HCl,  is  obtained  in 
needles. 

Guanamide  separated  from  this  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalis, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  small 
rhombic  needles.  By  mixing  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  evaporate 
over  sulphuric  acid,  the  platinochloride,  (C'*N^H^O^.HCl)-PtCP,  is  obtained  in  yellow 
druses  of  concentric  needles. 

Guanamide  treated  with  5  or  6  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  -3,  is  oxidised,  with 
violent  reaction,  to  cyanuric  acid: 

C^N^H^O^  +  0*  =  CSN^H^O^  -1-  C02  +  H^O. 

Biclilorogruanamldine,  C'*N^H^Cl-0^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  guanamide : 

C^N^ffO-  +  4C1  +  H^O  =  C^N^H^CPO"  +  2HC1, 

and  separates  in  dazzling  white  anhydrous  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  also  in  soda-ley,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  great 
part  by  hydrochloric  acid.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  and  more  quickly  by 
heating  with  alkalis,  or  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is 
resolved  into  cyanuric  acid  and  a  body  smelling  like  chloroform,  probably 
methylene  chloride.    Dichloroguanamidine  is  completely  decompos ed  at  140°. 

Tribromogruanamldine,  C■'N='H'Br30^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  guanamide.    It  forms  microscopic  crystals,  insoluble 
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in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  boiling  with  water  it  is  quickly  resolved  into 
cyanuric  acid  and  bronioform  : 

C'N=*HWO«  =  ^3^0=*  +  CHBr='. 

GUAWAMIKBS,  C«+2H-"+3N5  [n  =  l,  2,  3,  &c.]  (M.  Nencki.  Deut.  Chem.  Gcs. 
Ber.y'n.  775,  1584;  ix  228,  232,  244).  A  series  of  bases  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  the  guanidine-salts  of  the  fatty  acids.  Their  formation  is  represented  by  the 
general  equation, 

(CffN3.C"H2"02)3  =  c»+2H-"+3N5  +  2C"H2n02  +  CO^  +  4NH^ 
and  their  constitution  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 


The  following  have  been  obtained : 

Guanamine,  C^H^N^  =  H.C^H^N^ 

Methyl-guanamine,  C'WW-  -  CH^.C^H'N^ 

Propyl-  and  isopropyl-guanamine,  C*'H''N'^  =  C^H^C^H*N^. 

Butyl-guanamine,  C^H'^N^  =  C^H^.C^H^N^ 

Pentyl-guanamine,  C^H'^N^  =  C^Hi^.C^^H'N^ 

Nencki  originally  represented  the  guanamines  by  the  general  formula — 

C«H-.C3H^N^  -  C"^"<C(NH)lNi>I^- 
n  =  0  giving  C^H'^N^ 

n=l     „     G'WW  =  CH-.C^ffN^methylene-guanamine). 
n  =  3     „     C«H>'N5=  C3H«.C='H*N^(propylene-guanamine). 
&c.  &c. 

The  second  term,  C^H^N^,  which  was  the  earliest  obtained,  was  at  first  called  guan- 
amine ;  afterwards,  when  its  lower  homologue,  C^H^N*,  was  discovered,  this  latter  was 
mimed  formoguanamine,  and  the  second  term  acetoguanamine,  to  indicate  their  pro- 
ductioji  from  formate  and  acetate  of  guanidine  respectively.  Subsequently  the  names 
»ie^^y^c52e-guanamine,  ^rop_^/c?i(2-guanamine,  &c.,  were  adopted  to  indicate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  several  terms  of  the  series  from  the  first,  C^H^N^,  by  addition  of  CH^, 
C*H«,  &c. 

The  representation  of  the  guanamines  by  the  general  formula  C"H2"+'.C^H'N^ 
(n  =  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.),  or  C-^H^n-i.C^II'N-'  (n=  1,  2,  3,  &c.)  above  given,  was  proposed 
by  Weith  {Bcr.  ix.  458)  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Nencki  {ibid.  1013);  and  in  a.> 
cordance  with  this  mode  of  representation,  it  is  better  to  designate  the  first  term  of 
the  series  C^H^N-^  as  guanaminc,  and  the  higher  terms,  as  methyl-,  propyl-gxxdiAVdmine, 
&c.,  accordingly  as  they  are  derived  from  the  first  by  substitution  of  CH^,  C^H'',  C^H"*, 
&c.,  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Guanamine,  C^ffN^  =  E.G^^H^N^  =  HC<^^£^^^™)^>NH.  Formoguammine. 

This  base  is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  guanidine  formate : 

(CffNs.CffO^)^  =  C^H^N^  +  4NH3  +  CO^  +  2C0  +  2H-0. 

The  carbon  monoxide  and  water  result  from  the  decomposition  of  formic  acid  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  (see  the  general  equation  above  given).  The  heat  must  be 
raised  to  200°,  and  kept  at  that  point  as  long  as  crystals  continue  to  separate;  the 
liquid  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  ;  the  undis- 
solved base  taken  up  by  hot  water,  and  converted  by  addition  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  into  the  oxalate  ;  and  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  potash,  which 
throws  down  the  base  in  white  rhombic  needles, 

Guanamine  is  a  weak  base,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
separating  from  water  in  anhydrous  crystals,  and  melting  at  350°.  Its  salts  crystal- 
lise readily. 

Metbyl-gruanamine,  C^H^N*  =  CH^ — C^H^N*.  Acetogitaiiamhie,  Methylene- 
guammine  (originally  called guana77iinc  by  Nencki).  To  prepare  this  base,  dry  guanidine 
acetate  is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation  on  a  sand-bath,  whereupon  it  melts  to 
a  pale  yellow  liquid.  As  the  temperature  rises,  a  little  water  and  acetic  acid  distil 
over,  ammonia  in  abundance  is  evolved,  and  the  boiling  liquid  ultimately  attains  a 
temperature  of  228°-230°,  at  which  it  remains  constant.  After  being  kept  at  this 
temperature  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  melted  mass  is 
exhausted  with  a  little  hot  water.  A  small  amorphous  residue  is  then  left,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  mass  dissolves  in  the  water,  forming  a  solution  which  on  cooling 
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solidifies  to  a  jelly  consisting  of  methyl-guanamine  acetate;  and  this,  when  freed  from 
adhering  liquid  by  filtration  and  pressure,  and  decomposed  by  dilute  potash  or  aoda, 
yields  the  free  base.    The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation — 

(CK^mom^o-'Y  =  c*h^n^  +  2(nh*.c2H302)  +  co^  +  2NH^ 

The  water,  which  is  likewise  given  off,  results  from  conversion  of  the  ammonium 
acetate  into  acetamide. 

Methyl-guanamine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  cold,  freely  in  hot  water, 
and  crystallises  therefrom,  when  quickly  cooled,  in  small  nacreous  laminae  ;  but  by 
slower  cooling  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  laminated  crystals  often  several  centimeters 
long,  or  in  needles  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system.  The  crystals  contain  water, 
which  they  give  off  when  dried  in  the  air.  Methyl-guanamine  is  destitute  of  taste 
and  smell;  it  is  not  poisonous,  and  passes  through  the  animal  organism  almost 
without  alteration.    It  melts  at  265°,  and  sublimes  partly  without  decomposition. 

Methyl-guanamine  is  a  weak  base,  forming  crystallisable  compounds  with  acids 
and  with  salts.  The  hydrochloride,  C^H^N^HCl  +  2W0,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms 
and  plates  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  platinochloride,  (C*H^N^)-.2HCl.PtCP,  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  The 
nitrate,  C''H^N^.NO^II,  crystallises  in  thick,  anhydrous,  monoclinic  prisms,  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  dry  salt  decomposes  when  heated,  with  a  slight  explosion. 
The  argentonitrate,  (C''H^N^)-NO^Ag,  is  formed  by  mixing  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of 
the  base  with  silver  nitrate,  and  separates  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  the  greater 
part  of  which  redissolves  when  heated,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  rhombic  plates. 
The  sid'phate,  (C  'H^N^)2SO*H2  +  2H^0,  crystallises  from  a  warm  acid  solution  in  rhombic 
laminse,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  acetate,  C^H^N^.C-H[''02,  prepared  by  heating 
acetate  of  guanidine  and  recrystallising,  gives  off  acetic  acid  when  dried  at  100°. 

Methyl-guanamine  is  readily  oxidised  by  dilute  nitric  acid.  With  strong  nitric 
acid  it  forms  a  yellow  product,  which  is  precipitated  from  a  dilute  solution  by  am- 
monia in  amorphous  fiocks.  By  boiling  with  strong  aqueous  potash,  methyl-guanamine 
is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  guanide,  C^H^N^O  = 
C*H^N^ -f- H-0  — NH^.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
guanamide,  C^H^N^O^  =  G^WW  +  2H20  -  (p.  900). 

Propyl-ffuanamine,  Qm'm'  =  OW.GW.p'R\QmW^  (Nencki,  Dcut.  Chem. 
Gcs.  Bcr.  ix.  228).  This  compound  is  obtained,  like  the  preceding,  by  heating 
guanidine  butyrate  to  230°  for  about  an  hour,  exhausting  the  slightly  yellow  fused 
mass  with  hot  water,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  strong  soda-ley,  which  throws 
down  the  base  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  For  purification  it  is  converted  into 
the  hydrochloride  (whereupon  a  highly  nitrogenised  body  separates  in  white 
flocks) ;  this  salt,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  soda-ley,  and 
the  precipitated  base  is  several  times  crystallised  from  hot  water. 

Propyl-guanamine  crystallises  by  slow  cooling  or  evaporation  in  four-sided  rec- 
tangular plates,  but  when  thrown  down  quickly  from  a  hot  solution,  it  separates  in 
spherical  crystalline  groups  or  in  hemihedral  forms  (sphenoids)  with  curved  faces.  It 
dissolves  in  537  parts  of  water  at  14-5°  and  in  7  parts  at  100°.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  strong  caustic  soda,  not  by  ammonia  either  from  acid  or 
from  neutral  solutions.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  capillary  tubes,  it 
begins  to  sublime  at  210°,  and  at  230°  volatilises  for  the  most  part  without  melting, 
and  leaves  a  slight  yellow  residue.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  well-crystallised 
salts,  easily  soluble  in  Avater  and  alcohol.  The  hydrochloride,  C'^H"N^.HC1,  forms 
brilliant  rhombic  prisms  and  laminae,  and  contains  1^  molecules  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation which  it  loses  in  air.  An  argentonitrate,  CH'^N^.NO^Ag,  which  forms  fine 
crystals,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  silver 
nitrate. 

Isopropy  l-g  u  a  n  a  m  i  n  e,  C^H"N^  =  CH(CH^)-.  C^H^N'^,  prepared,  like  the  preceding, 
from  isobutyrate  of  guanidine,  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  pointed  rhombo- 
hedrons  resembling  calcite,  or  in  prisms  with  the  two  rhombohedrons  aggregated  in 
rows,  as  in  quartz.  It  dissolves  in  48'6  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  176"7  parts  of 
water  at  18°  ;  in  alcohol  somewhat  less  easily  than  normal  propyl-guanamine.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  normal  base  by  being  thrown  down  by  ammonia  from  its 
solutions  in  strong  mineral  acids.  Nitrate  of  isopropyl-guanamine,  C^H'^N^.NO^H, 
crystallises  in  small  tufts  of  concentric  needles.  The  argentonitrate,  C^H"N^.NO^Ag, 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  that  of  the  normal  base,  and  separates,  on  evaporation 
over  sulpliuric  acid,  in  prismatic  crystals. 

Butyl-ffuanamine,  C^Hi^N^  =  G^H^.C^H^Ns  (Bandrowski,  Deut.  Chem.  Gcs.  Ber. 
ix.  240).    Prepared  by  heating  valerate  (isopropylacetate)  of  guanadine.*  Crystal- 

*  At  the  same  time  an  amorphous  body  is  formcfl,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  soda-ley  and 
in  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  and  precipitated  by  organic  acids. 
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lises  in  shining  white  rhombic  needles,  which  sublime  at  100'',  melt  at  172°-17S'^,  and 
resolidify  at  127°.  It  dissolves  somewhat  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot 
water,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 

Butyl-guan amine  is  a  very  weak  base.  The  acetate,  which  crystallises  in  tufts 
of  slender  needles,  decomposes  even  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  hydrochloride, 
CH'^NMICl,  separates  from  highly  concentrated  solutions  in  well-defined  shining 
needles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  sidphate,  C^H'=^N^S0'>H2,  crystallises  in  small 
shining  laminae.  The  argentonitratc,  C'H'^N^.NO^Ag,  obtained  by  warming  and 
filtering  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  components,  crystallises  in  delicate,  glistening, 
sparingly  soluble  needles,  which  turn  brown  when  exposed  to  light. 

The  base  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  was  converted  into  a  butyl-guana- 

mide,  C^H"N302  =  C^H^C<^^^^^^NH,  oxidisable  by  nitric  acid  to  cyanuric  acid 
(probably  together  with  hutyl-isonitril). 

Pentyl-guanamine,  CTI*^IS('^  =  G^H^.C^H-^N^  {Amylenc-guanamine),  is  prepared 
from  the  guanidine  salt  of  normal  caproic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  precipi- 
tation from  the  hydrochloride.  It  forms  shining,  mi('roscopic,  quadratic  pyramids, 
melts  at  177°-178°,  and  resolidifies  at  about  144°.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  flat 
well-defined  needles. 

GUiLI^XBZ:  (bi-),  C'-H^N^    See  Thiodictandiamines. 

GVANZDISTE,  OWW  =  HN=:0<^^22-    Formation  and  Preparation.—!.  By 

the  action  of  heat  on  ammonium  thiocyanate.  When  this  salt  is  heated  in  an 
oil-bath  to  about  220°,  ammonia  and  carbon  disulphide  are  given  olF,  and  crystals  of 
ammonium  trithiocarbonate  (Zeise's  salt)  sublime  in  consequence  of  a  secondary 
decomposition. 

The  main  reaction  consists,  first  in  the  conversion  of  the  ammonium  thiocyanate 
into  the  isomeric  compound,  thiocarbamide  (sulphurea),  and  secondly  in  the  resolution 
of  this  compound  into  guanidine,  ammonia,  and  carbon  disulphide,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

3CS(NH2)2  =  CS2  +  2NH3  +  HN=:C(NH2)2.CNSH. 

The  residue  in  the  flask  consists  chiefly  of  guanidine  thiocyanate,  contaminated 
only  with  small  quantities  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  and  thiocarbamide ;  and  from 
this  salt  the  other  salts  of  guanidine  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition 
(Delitsch,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  240  ;  ix.  1). 

According  to  Volhard  {J.  p>i'-  Chem.  [2],  ix.  10),  the  conversion  of  ammonium 
thiocyanate  into  guanidine  does  not  require  a  temperature  higher  than  170°,  and  at 
this  comparatively  low  temperature  the  reaction  appears  to  take  place  without  forma- 
tion of  secondary  products ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  continue  the  heat  for  100- 
120  hours ;  at  about  180°-190°,  the  same  result  is  obtained  in  20  hours.  The  residue 
in  both  cases  consists  mainly  of  guanidine  thiocyanate,  the  yield  being  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  no  gaseous  product  (such  as  CS-,  &c.)  being  given  off.  Volhard  regards  the 
reaction  as  consisting,  first,  in  the  transformation  of  the  ammonium  thiocyanate  into 
thiocarbamide,  and  secondly  in  the  conversion  of  this  compound,  by  loss  of  HnS,  into 
cyanamide,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  unites  with  ammonium  thiocyanate 
to  form  thiocyanate  of  guanidine:  CN^IP-f  CNS.NH^^CN^H^HCNS.  The  forma- 
tion of  Zeise's  salt  is  due  to  the  combination  of  H^S  separated  from  the  thiocarbamide 
with  another  portion  of  the  ammonium  thiocyanate. 

Guanidine  Thiocyanate  purified  by  crystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol  forms 
large  fxexible  laminae  having  a  peculiar  fatty  lustre ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol;  melting  at  1 18°  ;  decomposing  above  150°  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and 
leaving  a  residue  of  melam  (Delitsch). 

Guanidine  Carbonate  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  thiocyanate  with 
potassium  carbonate  (58  parts  K-CO^  to  100  parts  of  the  thiocyanate),  evaporating 
down,  and  dissolving  out  the  potassium  thiocyanate  with  alcohol.  Guanidine  car- 
bonate then  remains,  and  maybe  freed  from  adhering  potassium  salt  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  water  (V olhard).  It  crystallises  in  trapez-hemihedral  forms  of  the  tetra- 
gonal system,  and  possesses  the  power  of  circular  polarisation.  The  sidphate  crystal- 
lises in  the  regidar,  the  lactate  in  the  orthorhombic  system  (Bodewig). 

Guanidine  carbonate  heated  to  100°  with  benzoic  anhydride  yields  dibenzoyl- 
carb  amide  or  car  bonyl-dibenz  am  ide,CON-H-(C''H^O)-,  identical  with  that  which 
E.  Schmidt  obtained  from  benzamide  and  liquid  phosgene  (^Ind  Suppl.  263).  It  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  splendid  needles,  melts  at  210°,  and  is  resolved  by  prolonged 
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boiling  -with  hydrochloric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia  (D.  McCreath,  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1739). 

Guanidine  carbonate  fused  with  urea  is  converted  into  dicyano-diamidine, 
C^H^N^O  (p.  600). 

When  guanidine  hydrochloride  is  heated  with  sarcosine,  or  when  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  boiled  with  sarcosine,  the  two  bodies  unite  directly,  forming  a  compound 
which  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  fine  tabular  crystals.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  unstable,  being  easily  resolved  into  its  components  under  the 
influence  of  platinic  chloride,  mercuric  oxide,  &c.  (E.  Baumaun,  Deitt.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
vii.  1151). 

A  pe  riodide  of  guanidine,  CH^N^HI.P,  crystallising  in  prisms  having  the 
colour  of  iodine,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  dissolved  in  hydriodic  acid  on 
guauidine  carbonate.  The  corresponding  bromine-compound,  CH^N^.HBr.Br-, 
appears  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  (3  mols.)  on  guanidine  carbonate 
(1  mol.)  It  forms  large  red  prisms  which  readily  lose  bromine  (Kamenski,  ibid.  xi.  619). 

Substituted  G-uanidines. 

Bromog-uanidine,  CH^BrN^,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  guanidine  carbonate 
(1  mol.)  with  bromine  (1  mol.)  and  treating  the  product  with  water.  It  crystallises 
in  small  yellow  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Heated  in  a  capillary  tube  it  detonates  at  a  few  degrees  above  100° 
(Kamenski,  loc.  cit.) 

Chlorogruanidine,  CH^CIN^,  prepared  in  like  manner,  crystallises  in  the  same 
form  as  the  bromine-compound,  but  is  lighter  in  colour  and  more  stable  than  the 
latter,  not  detonating  till  it  is  heated  to  147°. 

IiTitrosog'uanidine,  CH'*(NO)N^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  guanidine 
in  excess  of  nitrous  and  fuming  nitric  acid.  After  the  solution  has  stood  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  poured  into  an  excess  of  cold  water,  whereupon  the  nitrosoguanidine 
is  precipitated  in  colourless,  flexible,  needle-shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Submitted  to  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature,  nitrosoguanidine  loses  ammonia  at  220°,  the  crystals  becom- 
ing opaque  without  change  of  form.  At  higher  temperatures  cyanogen -compounds 
are  given  off,  and  a  stable  yellow  substance  remains,  which  is  probably  hydromellone 
(Jousselyn,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  548). 

Methyl-g^uanidine,  CHXCH^)N^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanamide  on 
methylamine  hydrochloride,  or  of  raethyl-cyanamide  on  ammonium  chloride  {2)id 
Suppl.  582). 

miiyl-g:uanidine,  CH^(C2Hs)N3.  The  hydriodide  of  this  base,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  thiocarbamide,  crystallises  from  water  in 
small  needles  which  melt  and  decompose  at  149°.  The  sulphate  contains  1|  mol. 
water,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol;  melts  and  decomposes  at  169° 
(A.  Letnii,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  767). 

Phenyl-,  Tolyl-,  and  Xylyl-guanidines. 

Biphenyl-gruanidine,  C'^H'^N^  =  CH3(G«HS)2N3.  Melaniline. 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  or  bromide  on  anhydrous 
aniline.  This  is  the  process  by  which  melaniline  was  first  prepared  by  Hofmann 
(iv.  461).  According  to  Weith  a.  Ebert  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  912),  diphenyl- 
guanidine  (m.  p.  147°)  is  produced  by  passing  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  through 
cooled  aniline ;  but  if  the  aniline  be  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  the  product  consists 
of  tetraphenylmelamine,  0'H2(C«H5)4N6  (m.  p.  217°). 

2.  By  the  action  of  lead  oxide  on  a  solution  of  diphenyl- thiocarbamide  in  alcoholic 
ammonia  (Hofmann,  Ber.  ii.  452)  : 

CSN2H2(C«H5)2  +  NH«  +  PbO  =  CH3(C«Hs)2N3  +  PbS  +  H«0. 

3.  By  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pheuyl-thiocarbamide  with  mercuri-phenyl- 
ammonium  chloride  (precipitated  on  mixing  the  boiling  solutions  of  aniline  and 
mercuric  chloride)  as  long  as  mercuric  sulphide  continues  to  be  formed,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  alcoholic  filtrate  (C.  Forster,  Ber.  vii.  294) : 

CSN2H3(C''H5)  +  N(C«H*)HgHCl  =  CHXC«H*)2N»      HCl  +  HgS. 

4.  Together  with  phenyl-carbamide,  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  mercuric  fulminate, 
C^N^O^Hg  -h  '^NH^CH*  =  CH3(C«H^)2N«  +  Cff(G«HON-0  4  HgO. 
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Dry  mercuric  fulminate  is  violently  attacked  by  aniline,  the  mass  being  thrown  out 
of  the  vessel  and  sometimes  taking  fire  ;  but  the  action  may  be  moderated  by  work- 
ing with  100  grams  of  the  fulminate,  not  dried  but  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its 
moisture  by  pressure,  and  100  grams  of  aniline  (1  raol.  fulminate  to  3  mols.  aniline) 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  becomes  hot  in  about  half-an- 
hour,  and  must  then  be  cooled  by  placing  the  vessel  in  cold  water,  and  frequently 
stirred.  The  product,  consisting  of  mercury  and  a  mass  very  much  like  amorphous 
phosphorus,  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  warm  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
and  the  filtered  solution,  which  contains  phenyl-carbamide  and  a  mercury- compound 
of  diphenyl-guanidine,  is  treated  with  ammonia  to  decompose  the  latter  and  precipitate 
the  mercury ;  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallis- 
ing point.  Phenyl-carbamide  then  separates  in  needles  (m.  p.  149°),  and  the  mother- 
liquors  contain  diphenyl-guanidine  (m.  p.  146°)  (A,  Steiner,  Ber.  vii.  1244  ;  viii. 
518). 

5.  By  combination  of  ammonia  with  carbodiphenylimide  (Weith,  Bcr.  vii.  10)  : 

C(N.C«H5)2      Nff  -  HN=C(NH.C«H5)2. 

Constitution  and  Reactions. — Diphenyl-guanidine  is  susceptible  of  three  modifica- 
tions,  represented  by  the  following  formulae  : 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

HN=C<q?g)  C«H^N=C<™(«=^')  HN=C<TO 

Only  one  of  these  is  however  actually  known.  The  diphenyl-guanidine  (melaniline) 
which  Hofmann  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  aniline  was  found  by 
him  to  melt  at  about  130°,  whereas  that  which  he  afterwards  obtained  by  the  action 
of  lead  oxide  on  a  solution  of  diphenyl-thiocarbamide  in  alcoholic  ammonia  melted 
at  147°.  These  two  bases  were,  therefore,  regarded  by  Hofmann  as  isomeric,  the 
latter  being  designated  as  a-,  the  former  as  i8-diphenyl-guanidine. 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  Weith  a.  Schroeder  {Ber.  vii.  937),  that  the 
diphenyl-guanidines  obtained  by  the  two  processes  above  mentioned  are  identical  in 
every  respect,  both  melting  at  147°,  and  exhibiting  equal  degrees  of  solubility  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  moreover  they  both  react  in  the  same  manner  with  carbon 
disulphide,  yielding  thiocyanic  acid  and  diphenyl-thiocarbamide  (thiocarbanilide)  : 

CH='(c«H5)-N3  +  (cs)s  =  csNH  +  csE.%cm'yw-. 

Two  bye-products  are  also  formed  in  this  reaction,  viz.  a  small  quantity  of  phenyl- 
thiocarbiniide,  CS=:]S" — CH*,  and  a  sulphuretted  compound,  not  further  examined, 
which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  lo2°-153°. 

These  results  are  corroborated  by  Hofmann  in  a  more  recent  communication 
{Ber.  vii.  947),  in  which  he  states  that  the  so-called  ;8-diphenyl-guanidine,  or  mela- 
niline, obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  aniline,  has  the  same  melting 
point  as  that  prepared  from  diphenyl-thiocarbamide,  viz.  147°.  He  still,  however, 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that,  under  certain  conditions,  an  isomeric  diphenyl-guanidine 
may  be  produced  from  cyanogen  chloride  and  aniline :  since  a  small  quantity  of 
melaniline  prepared  in  that  way  some  years  ago  was  found  to  retain  the  lower  melting 
point  (131°)  which  it  originally  exhibited,  even  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol, 
and  after  conversion  into  platinum  salt  and  reconversion  into  the  base. 

Of  the  three  possible  formulae  for  diphenyl-guanidine  above  given,  the  third  is  the 
least  probable  as  a  representative  of  the  base  actually  known,  since  none  of  the  de- 
composition-products of  this  body  containing  more  than  one  atom  of  nitrogen  appear 
to  contain  two  phenyl-groups  attaclied  to  the  same  nitrogen-atom.  Further  evidence 
against  this  formula  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  no  diphenylamine  is  produced  by 
heating  diphenyl-guanidine  prepared  in  either  way,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
reaction  of  diphenyl-guanidine  with  carbon  disulphide  affords  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  first,  or  symmetrical  formula  of  the  base,  as  it  takes  place  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

HN=C<^H(C.H.|  H-  CS.S  =  CSHK  .  CS^^^^^^. 

If  diphenyl-guanidine  had  the  constitution  represented  by  the  second  formula,  the 
reaction  with  carbon  disulphide  should  yield  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  monophenyl- 
thiocarbamide :  thus 

As,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  phenyl-thiocarbimide  was  actually  found  among  the 
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products,  it  is  possible  that  the  symmetrical  diphenyl-guanidine  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  the  second  modification. 

Diphenyl-guanidine  heated  for  several  hours  to  170°-180°  gives  off  ammonia  and 
aniline,  and  leaves  a  resinous  cake  consisting  of  tetraphenyl-melamin  e  (Hofmann, 
£er.  vii.  1736): 

3CH3(C«H^)2N3  =  C3H2(C«H5)4N«  +  2C«H5NH2  +  NH^. 

Diphenyl-guanidine  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to  100°  yields  monophenyl- 
acetyl-carbamide,  C'R\G^W){Gm^O)WO ,  in  needles  melting  at  183°.  If  the 
heat  be  raised  to  150°,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  and  acetyl-diphenyl-carbamide, 
CH(C«ff)-(C2H30)N20,  is  obtained,  crystallising  in  needles  which  melt  at  115° 
(D.  McCreath,  Ber.  viii.  1181). 

Dinitro-diphenyl-guanidine,  C'^H^'(NO-)-N^,  is  produced  by  desulphuration 
of  dinitro-thiocarbanilide  with  lead  oxide  in  presence  of  ammonia  ;  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  resinous  product  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small 
yellow  shining  laminae  melting  at  190°  (Bruckner,  Ber.  vii.  1234). 

Ethyl-di'phenyl-guanidine,  C^H^.]Sr=:C<^^jj"Qgjj5,  is  formed  (often  together 

with   a-triphenyl-guanidine),   by  addition    of   aniline  to  carbethyl-phenylimide, 

C<^^*QQ^5  (obtained  by  desulphurising  a  solution  of  ethyl-phenyl-thiocarbamide  in 

boiling  benzene  with  pulverised  lead  oxide).  It  forms  a  hydrochloride  crystallising 
in  needles,  and  a  yellow  platinochloride.  It  is  decomposed  by  potassium  hydroxide 
into  carbon  dioxide,  aniline,  and  ethylamine  (Weith,  Ber.  viii.  1530). 

Dihenzoyl-di-phenyl-guanidine,  CH(C^H^)2(C^H^0)-N^  obtained  by  heating 
benzoic  anhydride  (1  moi.)  and  diphenyl-guanidine  (I  mol.)  to  100°,  forms  monoclinic 
crystals  melting  at  102°  (McCreath,  ibid.  383). 

Triphenyl-ffuanidine,  Ci^Hi^N^  =  CH2(C«Hs)m  This  compound  admits  ol 
the  three  following  modifications : 

but  only  the  first  two  are  at  present  known. 

The  a-modification  is  produced  by  the  following  reactions  : 

1.  By  the  action  of  mercuri-phenyl-ammonium  chloride  on  diphenyl-thiocarbamide 
(C.  Forster,  Ber.  vii.  294) : 

CS(NH.C«H5)2  +  (C«H'*)NHg.HCl  =  (C«H5)N=:C(NH.C«IP)2  ^-  HCl  -t-  HgS. 

2.  From  phenyl-isocyanochloride  and  aniline  (Sell  a.  Zierold,  Ber.  vii.  1228) : 

(CH^NCCP  +  2(C«H5.NH2)  =  (C«H5)N=C(NH.C«H^)2  +  2HC1. 

3.  From  aniline  and  carbodiphenjlimide,  by  direct  combination  : 

C(N.C«H5)2  +  C«ff.NH2  C«H'^N=C(NH.C«H5)2. 

The  hydrochloride  of  carbodiphenylimide  may  be  used  in  the  reaction ;  also  the 
polymeric  modification  (m.  p.  168°-170°),  (Weith,  Ber.  vii.  10). 

4.  By  the  action  of  aniline  on  carbethyl-phenylimide  : 

(C2H^)N=C=::N(C«H^)  +  2(C«H5)NH2  =  (C«H^)N=C(NH.C«H5)2  +  OT^Nm 

The  chief  product  of  this  reaction,  however,,  is  ethyl-diphenyl-guanidine,  as  already 
explained  {supra). 

5.  Together  with  phenyl -thiocarbimide,  by  heating  carbodiphenylimide  with 
diphenyl-thiocarbamide : 

(C«H^)N=C=N(C«H5)  +  CS(NH.C«H5)2     (C«H3)Ni=CS  +  C«H^N=C(NH.C''H^)2. 

The  action  takes  place  at  100°,  but  becomes  more  energetic  at  150°,  and  is  still  more 
quickly  completed  when  a  solution  of  carbodiphenylimide  (1  mol.)  in  benzene  is 
mixed  with  diphenyl-thiocarbamide  (1  mol.)  and  hydrochloric  acid  (1  mol.)  or 
hydriodic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  water-bath  (p.  402),  (Weith,  Ber.  ix.  810). 

6.  Small  quantities  of  a-triphenyl-guanidine  and  benzonitril  are, produced,  together 
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with  phenyl  isocyanate,  by  heating  diphenyl-carbamide  for  four  or  five  hours  with 
phosphorus  trichloride.  The  action  appears  to  consist  in  the  abstraction  of  water 
from  the  diphenyl-carbamide,  and  production  of  carbodiphcnylimide,  which  latter 
acts  upon  another  portion  of  the  diphenyl-carbamide,  producing  phenyl  isocyanate  and 
a-triphenyl-guanidine  (Weith,  loc.  cit.) : 

C0(NH.C«H^)2  =  H^O  +  C(NC«H02. 

and     C(NC«H'^)2  +  CO(NH.C«H^)-  =  CONC^ff  +  (C«ff)Ni=C(NH.C«H^)% 

a-Triphenyl-guanidine  crystallises  from  hot  water,  on  cooling,  in  white  needles 
melting  at  143°  {1st  Suppl.  6.56).  It  begins  to  boil  below  200°,  and  is  decomposed 
by  distillation,  aniline  passing  over  at  first,  mixed  afterwards  with  a-triphenyl- 
guanidine,  whilst  the  last  portions  of  the  distillate  consist  of  almost  pure  carbo- 
diphenylimide  (m.  p.  330°-331°  corr.)  The  decomposition  of  a-triphenyl-guanidine 
is  therefore  represented  by  the  equation 

The  carbodiphenylimide  and  aniline,  however,  recombine  as  the  temperature  of  the 
distillate  becomes  lower,  reproducing  the  triphenyl-guanidine,  so  that  the  process  is 
one  of  dissociation,  like  that  which  takes  place  in  sal-ammoniac  when  heated  (Weith, 
Ber.  vii.  1303). 

The  hydrochloride  of  a-triphenyl-guanidine  melts  at  241°-242°,  and  sublimes  at  a 
lower  temperature  in  white  slender  needles  (  Weith,  Ber.  vii.  810).  The  hydrochloride 
of  the  triphenyl-guanidine  which  Sell  a.  Zierold  obtained  (p.  906)  by  the  action  of 
phenyl-isoeyanochloride  on  aniline,  is  described  as  crystallising  from  aqueous  alcohol 
in  small  white  laminae  melting  at  207°.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  base  of 
this  salt  is  another  modification  of  triphenyl-guanidine,  and  so  in  fact  it  is  regarded 
by  Sell  a.  Zierold ;  but  its  constitution,  as  indicated  by  its  mode  of  formation,  is 
clearly  that  of  a-triphenyl-guanidine :  hence  there  must  either  be  an  error  in  the 
determination  of  the  melting  point  of  the  hydrochloride,  or  else  the  base,  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation,  must  have  undergone  an  atomic  transposition. 

^-Trijphcnyl-guanidine,  NH=C<^-j^jg-^Qe-^5^,     formed  by  heating  cyanilide 

(iv.  441)  with  diphenylamine  hydrochloride,  the  heat  being  gradually  raised  during 
two  hours  to  125°  : 

C«H^NH.CN  -1-  NH(C«H^)2  =  ^^=C<NH('5hV 

It  crystallises  in  large,  colourless,  strongly  refracting,  isometric  tablets,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  easily  in  benzene  and  ligroin  ;  melting 
at  131°.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  with  1  mol.  water  in  colourless  thick  tables 
or  prisms  ;  3  00  parts  of  water  at  23°  dissolve  28*4  parts  of  this  salt.  The  2:>latino- 
chloride  is  at  first  a  light  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  which  afterwards  becomes 
darker  and  crystalline. 

The  colourless  solution  of  the  base  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  acquires  a  splendid 
violet  colour  when  heated.  In  a  solution  containing  5^  per  cent,  of  the  base,  chlorine- 
water  produces  a  distinct  deposition  of  white  flocks.  The  base  heated  to  260°  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  potassimii  hydroxide,  is  resolved,  after  assumption  of 
the  elements  of  water,  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  aniline,  and  diphenylamine : 

HN=:C<^^'(^J-^5  +  2W0  =  CO^  +  NH^  +  NH2(C«H^)  +  NH(C«H^)2. 

When  the  base  is  heated  to  lo0°-160°  for  several  hours  with  carbon  disulphidc, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  given  off,  and  /S-triphenyl-guanidine  thiocyanate  is  produced, 
together  with  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  diphenylamine  : 

HNz^C^^J^^"^^'^  -F  CS^  =  CSNH  +  CS=N(C«HO  +  (C-'HO-NH. 

(Weith  a.  Schroder,  Ber.  viii.  912). 

Trichloroijhenyl-guanidine,  CH-(C''H'C1)^N^,  is  produced,  together  with  chloro- 
phenyl-thiocarbimide,  (C'^H'Cl)ISl'CS,  chloraniline,  chlorophenyl-carbamide,  and  a 
.^ulphur-compound  crystallising  in  needles  melting  ut  102°-103°,  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophenyl-thiocarbamide,  CS(NH.C**H^C1)-.  It 
crystallises  from  solution  in  carbon  disulphide,  in  large  crystals  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  llo°-120°  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  vii.  730). 

Diaccfyl-tripheinjl-guanidinc,  C(C-H^O)-(C'^II^)^N^  is  prepared  by  heating  tri- 
phenyl-guanidine [?  a]  and  acetic  anhydride  in  molecular  proportions  to  100°  for 
several  hours  ;  and  dibenzoyl-triphenyl-guanidinc,  C(C'H^O)-(C*H^)'N^,  in  like  manner 
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with  benzoic  anhydride.  Both  crystallise  in  laminae  ;  the  acetyl-derivative  melting 
at  131°,  the  benzoyl-derivative  at  185°  (McCreath,  Bcr.  viii.  383). 

Tetrapbenyl-gruanldine,  CH(C''H^)^N3  (Weith,  Ber.  vii.  843).  Of  this  com- 
poun.d  there  are  two  possible  modifications,  viz. : 

Symmetrical  Unsymmetrical 
HN=C<W  (C'H=)N=C<W^ 

but  only  the  first  is  actually  known. 

Tetraphenyl-guanidine  is  produced,  together  with  a  polymeric  diphenyl-cyanamide, 
w[C^.N(C^H^)2],  by  the  action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  fused  diphenylamine.  If 
a  very  strong  heat  be  applied,  the  product  consists  mainly  of  the  polymeric  diphenyl- 
cyanamide.  To  prepare  tetraphenyl-guanidine,  diphenylamine  is  heated  in  an  oil-batli 
to  150°-170°,  and  a  stream  of  pure  cyanogen  chloride  is  passed  into  it  for  a  few  hours. 
The  product  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  whereby  unaltered  diphenylamine  is 
removed  and  the  hydrochloride  of  tetraphenyl-guanidine  produced;  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  oily  layer  of  hydrochloride  which  separates  and 
crystallises  on  cooling  is  decomposed  by  soda  and  recrystallised  from  ligroi'n. 

Tetraphenyl-guanidine  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene,  and  forms  pyramidal  crystals,  sometimes  modified,  according  to  Kenngott, 
by  longitudinal  and  transverse  faces.    It  melts  at  130°-131°. 

The  salts  of  tetraphenyl-guanidine  are  for  the  most  part  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  all  crystallise  well.  The  hydrochloride  is  easily  soluble  and  crystallises 
in  tablets  (probably  rhombic)  containing  5H-0,  and  efflorescing  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  solution  is  neutral,  and  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  rusty-brown  precipitate 
which,  after  some  time,  changes  into  large  yellow  hexagonal  plates  of  an  iro7i  double 
salt.  The  flatinochloride  is  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  precipitate  which  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  shining  laminae.  The  nitrate  crystallises 
from  boiling  water  in  tufts  of  long  needles  having  a  satiny  lustre.  The  sulphate  forms 
slender  needles  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  hydriodide  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  long  colourless  needles.  The  chlorate  is  a  precipitate  composed  of  slender 
needles,  and  so  sparingly  soluble  that  it  is  thrown  down  by  potassium  chlorate  from 
1  per  cent,  solutions  of  guanidine  salts.  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  even  in  the  cold, 
colours  it  a  fine  brick-red,  changing  first  to  violet  and  then  to  to  blue. 

Potassium  chromate  produces  in  solutions  of  tetraphenyl-guanidine  salts,  a  light 
yellow  amorphous  precipitate.  Chlorine-water  and  chloride  of  lime  produce  in  the 
solution  of  the  hj^drochloride,  thick  white  precipitates.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
the  pure  base  without  colour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  solution,  when  heated, 
becomes  violet  red.    Carbon  disulphide  does  not  act  upon  the  base  even  at  180°. 

Action  of  Potash. — When  the  hydrochloride  of  tetraphenyl-guanidine  is  heated  to 
200°  with  solid  potash,  it  is  decomposed,  giving  olf  ammonia  and  diphenylamine ;  and 
when  the  salt  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  330°-340°,  the  same 
products  are  obtained,  together  with  carbon  dioxide,  which  in  the  former  case  unites 
with  the  potash.    The  reaction  in  both  cases  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

HN=C[N(C«HS)2]2  +  2H20  =  2HN(C«H5)2  +  NH^  +  CO^. 
No  aniline  is  produced  in  either  case  :  hence  the  tetraphenyl-guanidine  must  have  the 
constitution  represented  by  the  symmetrical  formula  above  given ;  unsymmetrical 
tetraphenyl-guanidine  would  yield  mono-  as  well  as  di-phenylamine. 

The  formation  of  tetraphenyl-guanidine  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on 
diphenylamine  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

CNCl  +  NH(C«Hs)2  =  HCl  +  N(C«H5)2(CN) ; 
and  N(C«H5)2CN  +  NHCC^H^^  ^  NH=C<^|^'2')2- 

The  polymeric  diphenyl-cyanamide,  mC'^H1"N-  =  w[CN.N(C^H^)-l,  formed  in 
large  quantity,  together  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  tetraphenyl-guanidine,  by  the 
action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  diphenylamine  at  a  very  high  temperature  (250°),  may 
easily  be  obtained  pure  and  colourless  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  differs 
essentially  in  its  properties  and  reactions  from  the  metameric  compound,  carbodi- 
phenylimide,  (C«Hs)N^C=N(C«H^)  (p.  401).  It  crystallises  in  shining  acute 
riiombohedrons,  melts  at  292°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  dissolved  only  in  traces  by 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  &c.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  colourless  laminae.  At  a  very  high  temperature  it  partly 
distils  unaltered,  and  is  partly  resolved  into  benzonitril,  carbon,  &c.  Heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  splendid  violet  colour  (the. reaction  exhibited 
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by  the  sulpho-acids  of  diphenylamine).  Heated  to  250°  in  sealed  tubes  "with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  diphenylamine  ;  and  the 
same  result  is  obtained  by  heating  it  very  strongly  with  potassium  hydroxide.  Hence 
it  follows  that  in  each  of  the  groups  forming  the  polymeric  diphenyl-cyanamide,  the 
two  phenyl-groups  must  be  attached  to  the  same  atom  of  nitrogen,  the  reactions 
above-mentioned  taking  place  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

CN.N(C6H5)2  +  2H20  =  NH(C«H^)2  +  CO^  +  NH^. 

Carbodiphenylimide,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  only  one  phenyl-group  attached 
to  each  nitrogen  atom,  yields  by  similar  treatment  nothing  but  carbon  dioxide  and 
aniline. 

That  the  diphenyl-cyanamide  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on 
diphenylamine,  is  really  a  polymeride,  and,  according  to  all  analogy,  (C'^H'^N-)^,  that 
is  to  say,  perphenyl-melamine,  is  shown  by  its  behaviour  with  aniline  and  di- 
phenylamine, on  which  it  does  not  exert  the  slightest  action,  whereas  the  simple 
diphenyl-cyanamide,  C'^H'^N^,  would  form  tri-  and  tetraphenyl-guanidine  respectively. 
The  polymeric  diphenyl-cyanamide  is  not  converted  into  the  simple  cyanamide  by  dis- 
tillation. Dehydrated  tetraphenyl-guanidine  hydrochloride,  heated  to  280°-300°  in 
sealed  tubes  for  four  or  five  hours,  is  resolved  into  diphenylamine  hydrochloride  and 
the  polymeric  diphenyl-cyanamide  :  hence  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tetraphenyl-guanidine. 

Phenyl-tolyl-guanidine,  CH3(C«H5)(C6H4.CH3)N3.  The  hydrochloride  of  this 
base  is  formed,  together  with  small  quantities  of  phenyl-thiocarbimide  and  paratolyl- 
thiocarbimide,  when  a  mixture  of  diparatolyl-thiocarbamide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
carbodiphenylimide  is  heated  with  alcohol  to  the  boiling  point  for  about  an  hour 
(Weith,  Ber.  ix.  810). 

Ditolyl-ffuanidiise,  Oi^Hi^N3  =  CH3(C«H^CH3)2N3  or  NH=C<^™|^6H4  CH^j- 
ilfe/o/mWr/^e. — This  base,  homologous  with  diphenyl-guanidine  or  melaniline,  was  first 
obtained  by  W.  Wilson  {Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1850,  154),  who  prepared  it  by  passing 
cyanogen  chloride  over  toluidine  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  surface  of  a  bent 
glass  tube.  The  product  tlms  obtained  is  a  resinous  mass  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  the  hydrochloride  of  ditolyl-guanidine,  from  which  the  base  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  mass  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  potash.  For  purification,  the  precipitate  is  boiled  for  some  time  to  expel 
unaltered  toluidine,  then  washed,  and  crystallised  from  aqueous  alcohol.  It  is  also 
produced,  similarly  to  diphenyl-guanidine  (p.  904),  by  desulphuration  of  ditolyl-thio- 
carbamide  in  presence  of  ammonia  (Hofmann,  Ber.  vii.  1736).  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  laminse  (Wilson) ;  in  slender  needles 
melting  at  168°  (Hofmann).  When  heated,  it  behaves  like  diphenyl-guanidine, 
giving  off  ammonia,  and  leaving  tetratolyl-melamine,  in  the  form  of  a  resinous 
mass  which  slowly  acquires  a  crystalline  structure  and  forms  a  hydrochloride  crystal- 
lising in  concentric  groups  of  slender  needles. 

Tritolyl-gruanidine,  C^-H-^N^  =  CH-(C'^H' )^N^,  is  formed  by  heating  monopara- 
tolyl-carbamide  with  paratoluidine  and  phosphorus  trichloride  (Weith,  Ber.  ix.  820). 

Bixylyl-^uanidine,  CH^'N^  =  CH^(C^H^)-N^,  is  readily  formed  by  desulphuris- 
ing dixylyl-thiocarbamide  with  lead  oxide  in  presence  of  alcoholic  ammonia.  It 
crystallises  in  white  slender  needles,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  melting  at  156°- 
158°.    Its  salts  crystallise  remarkably  well  (Hofmann,  Ber.  ix.  1292). 

A  trixylyl-guanidine,  CH-(C^H.^)^N^,  is  formed  by  desulphurising  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  xylyl-thiocarbamide  with  lead  oxide  in  presence  of  xylidine  (Hofmann). 

Gy anoguanidines  and  Oxalylgtianidines 
(Landgrebe,  Ber.  x.  1587). 

Dlcyanodiphenyl-gruanidine,  C'*H^^N^,  is  identical  with  dicyanmelaniline, 
the  compound  which  Hofmann  obtained  by  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  melaniline  (diphenyl-guanidine)  in  cold  alcohol  (iv.  465). 

Dicyanoditolyl-gruanidine,  C^^H^'N^  is  formed  in  like  manner  by  passing 
cyanogen  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  ditolyl-guanidine,  the  liquid  solidifying  to  a 
pulp  of  long  needles.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  easily  in  ether  and  in 
alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  turns  brown  and  decomposes  at  about  50°.  From 
ether  the  base  separates  in  well-defined  limpid  prisms,  which  begin  to  decompose  at 
70°-80°,  and  are  converted  into  a  brown  resin  at  160°.  The  alcoholic  solution  forms 
white  precipitates  with  silver  nitrate  and  mercuric  chloride.  With  acids,  dieyanodi- 
tolyl-guanidine  reacts  exactly  like  the  corresponding  phenyl-compound. 
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Ditolyloxalyl-g'uanicline  or  Cyanditolyl-oxamide,  C'^H'^N^O^,  homologous 
with  melanoximide  or  cyanodiphenyl-oxamide  (iv.  286),  is  formed,  like  the  latter,  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  dicyanoditolyl-guanidine : 

CiTH^Ns  +  2H20  =  Ci^H'^N^O^  + 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether ;  crystallises  from 
hot  alcohol  in  colourless  needles  often  grouped  in  rosettes;  melts  at  188'5°.  By  acids 
and  alkalis  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  ditolyl-guanidine.  Heated  with  aniline, 
it  forms,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  a  base,  C^^H'^N^O^,  the  hydrochloride  of  which 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  needles. 

Ditolyloxalyl-guanidine  and  dicyanoditolyl-guanidine,  treated  in  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  with  a  dilute  acid,  are  converted  intoditolyl-parabanic  acid,  C'^'H^^N^O^, 
homologous  with  di phenyl -parabanic  acid  (iv,  340) : 

C"Hi'N^  +  SH^O  =  C^Hi^N^Qs  +  3NH^ 
and  C'^H'SN='02  +  H^O  =  C'^Hi^N^O^  +  NH^ 

Ditolyl-parabanic  acid  is  most  easily  produced  from  the  oxalyl-compound,  but 
resinous  products  are  always  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  crystallises  in  nacreous 
laminse  melting  at  144°,  easily  soluble  in  benzene  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  With  acids  and  alkalis  it  reacts  like 
diphenyl-parabanic  acid  (iv.  340). 

The  compounds  just  described  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae,  in 
which  E  stands  for  Cm',  C^H^  &c. 

Cyano-  Oxalyl-  Substituted 

guanidines  guanidines  parabardc  acids 

.NR— C(NH)  /NR— CO  .NE— CO 

HN=C<  I  HN=C<         I  0— C<  I 

\nr— ncNH^  \nr_co  \NR— f 


-NR— C(NH)  \NR-CO  ^NR— CO 

jS-Bicyanotriphenyl-g^uanidine, 


u  n  JN    -  -ti^— ^SNfC^ff)— C=NH 


The  hydrochloride  of  this  base,  C^iH^^N^HCl  +  SWO,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
mixed  solutions  of  dicyanodiphenyl-guanidine  and  aniline  hydrochloride,  then  adding 
water,  and  crystallising  the  resulting  precipitate  several  times  from  hot  alcohol.  It 
forms  yellow-brown  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  and  turn  red  at  140°,  and 
decompose  at  250°.  The  free  base,  C'^^ll^'N .l^IL^O,  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  hydrochloride  in  hot  alcohol  containing  ammonia,  heating  the  liquid  for  some 
time,  and  adding  water  ;  it  then  separates  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  which  soon 
becomes  crystalline.  By  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  it  is  obtained  in  dark 
brown  needles  with  violet  iridescence,  which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at 
120°,  and  melt  at  172'5°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  Its  salts  crystallise  well,  the  ])latinochlonde  in  yellow  needles, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  base  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which  Hofmann  obtained,  together  with 
cyananiline,  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline,  and  isomeric  with  that  which  he 
prepared  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  a-triphenyl-guanidine  {2nd  8'upjpl,  583). 

GUANIBOCARBOWIC  ETHERS  (Nencki,  Ber.  vii.  1588;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  [2], 
xvii.  237).  Biethylic  Guanidocarbonate,  C'Wm^O\ovm^—G{^IL.QOOG''Wy, 
is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  ethylic  chlorocarbonate  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  guanidine  contained  in  a  small  flask  which  is  kept  cool.  The  ether  then 
separates  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  and  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  contains  guanidine 
hydrochloride : 

3[HN=C(NH2)2]  +  2C1COOC2H5  =  HN=C(NH.COOC2H5)2  +  2[HN=r:C(NH2)2.HCl] 

Diethylic  guanidodicarbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  ab- 
solute alcohol  and  ether,  with  moderate  facility  also  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  best 
crystallised  therefrom.  It  melts  at  162°.  Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid 
decompose  it  readily.  Heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it 
is  converted  into  urethane  and  ethylic  guanidomonocarbonate,  C^N^H^O-, 
which,  being  a  basic  compound,  is  also  called  guanoline: 

HN=C(NH.COOC2H02  ^  =  NH^-COOC^H^  4-  HNr=C<^g'^QQ^2jj5 

Urethane  Guanoline. 


GUANINE— GUANO. 
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Two  molecules  of  guanoline  contain  the  elements  of  1  mol.  guanidine  and  1  mol. 
diethylic  guanidodicarbonate : 

CR'W  +  C^Hi^N^O*  =  2C^H9N302. 

The  formation  of  guanoline  was  once  observed  on  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of 
guanidine  (containing  a  little  ammonia)  to  ethylic  chlorocarbonate, 

Guanoline  crystallises  from  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  rhombic  laminae 
containing  C^H^'N^O-.H^O.  The  hydrated  base  melts  at  100°  ;  the  anhydrous  base  at 
]14°-115°.  The  mYmz^e,  C^H^N^O^.NO^H,  crystallises  in  fine  rhombic  prisms;  the 
neibtral  sulphate  has  the  composition  (0'H^N^O-)-SO*H- ;  the  platinochloride  is 
(C'H3N302)2.2HCl.PtCl^ 


fi.  Guanidopropionio    acid,  =  <^^jj  qjj2  qjj2  qq  qjj 

metameric  with  guanoline  and  with  creatine,  is  formed  on  adding  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  i8-amidoproprionic  acid  (2  pts.)  and  cyanamide  (07  pt.) : 


CH2 
CO.OH 


+  CN.NH2  =  HNi=C<; 


NH- 

NH.CH'^.CH^.COOH. 


It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  not  decomposing  till  heated  to  205°-210°  (E.  Mulder, 
Ber.  viii.  1261  ;  ix.  1902), 

GITAirxSJE,  C^ffN^O.  This  base  has  the  composition  of  amidosarcine, 
C^H^(NH2)N''0,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  constitutional  formula  : 

HC— CH(NH2)— CO 

C-=NH 

(Grimaux,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [5],  xi.  356) ;  see  Ukic  acid. 

Guanine  has  been  found :  (1).  Together  with  other  bases  in  the  extract  obtained 
by  boiling  yeast  with  water  (p.  783).  (2).  To  the  amount  of  5  to  8  per  cent,  together 
with  sarcine,  in  the  sperm  of  the  salmon  (Piccard,  ^cr.  vii.  1714).  (3),  In  small 
quantity  in  the  urine  of  a  pig,  which  was  fed  exclusively  on  bran,  and  appeared  to  be 
suffering  from  gout  (Pecile,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  141). 

GUAXrO.  The  following  analyses  of  Peruvian  guanos,  from  as  yet  unworked 
deposits,  taken  during  the  survey  of  H.M.S.  Petrel,  have  been  made  by  Voelcker 
{Journ.  Roy.  Ayr.  Soc.  1874,  541). 


Guano  from  Pabillon  de  Pica 


La  Barlo- 
venta :  white 
guano  from 
surface 

La  Cueva, 
25  feet  from 
surface 

San  Lo- 
renzo, 15  ft. 
from 
surface 

Cueva  del  Rinconada 

Surface 

50  ft.  from 
siiriace 

Moisture  . 

Organic  matter  and? 

ammonium  salts  ) 
Earthy  phosphrites  , 
Alkali  salts 
Sand 

4-13 

59-01 

21-82 
9-00 
6-04 

3-20 

46-17 

25-51 
15-49 
9-63 

5^45 

49^40 

27-01 
15-99 
2-15 

9^23 

41-32 

23-80 
23-30 
2-35 

6-70 

55-10 

24-55 
12-10 
1-55 

Phosphoric  acid 
Total  Nitrogen 
Nitric  acid 

11-67 
15-08 
•04 

13-49 
9-81 
•01 

14-06 
915 
•61 

11-57 
6-68 
-90 

14-72 
11-02 
1-20 
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Huanillos  guano. 

Punta  de  Lobos 
guano 

6  ft. 

from 
surface 

10  ft. 

from 
surface 

13  ft. 

from 
surface 

19  ft. 
from 
surface 

40  ft. 

from 
surface 

5  ft. 
1  from 
surface 

8  ft. 

from 
surface 

40  ft. 

from 
surface 

Moisture  . 

Organic  matter  and ) 
ammonium  salts  ) 
Earthy  phosphates  . 
Alkali  salts 
Sand 

8-23 

46-46 

22-45 
19-22 
3-64 

5-25 

41-90 

30-21 
16-73 
5-91 

15-39 

34-21 

24-71 
23-09 
2-60 

12-67 

34-83 

33-20 
15-69 
3-61 

8-66 

47-09 

24-20 
16-65 
3-40 

14-53 
35-77 

26-50 
20-35 
2-85 

4-79 

17-14 

23-09 
27-04 
27-94 

14-06 

49-74 

21-40 
13  45 
1-35 

Phosphoric  acid 
Total  nitrogen  . 
Nitric  acid 

15-62 
10-40 
2-87 

15-30 
7-45 
2-46 

12-93 
6-65 
-25 

16-65 
6-72 
-35 

14-35 
8-81 
1-10 

15-34 
6-55 
3-40 

10-95 
2-64 
-29 

11-01 
9-99 
3-50 

The  total  amount  of  these  deposits  is  about  7,301,000  tons,  to  which  the  deposits 
at  Papillon  de  Pica  contribute  5,000,000.  With  one  exception,  the  guanos  are  not 
equal  to  the  old  Chincha  guano,  which  contained  14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  but  they 
are  mostly  in  excellent  condition,  dry,  and  free  from  lumps.  Guano  does  not  seem  to 
alter  steadily  in  composition  with  the  depth  from  surface,  its  composition  apparently 
depending  less  on  its  age  than  on  other  circumstances.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  Peru- 
vian nitre  beds  may  possibly  be  derived  from  ancient  guano. 

Pbosphatic  guanos  (Voelcker,  Journ.  Boy.  Ag.  Soc.  [2],  xii.  440-459).  An- 
gamos  guano,  from  the  Bolivian  coast,  affords  the  best  example  of  the  rapidly  dried 
recent  excrement  of  sea-birds  ;  this  guano  is  acid  to  litmus,  and  contains  19-21  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  Bird-dung,  exposed  to  the  weather  in  various  climates,  undergoes 
change,  and  guanos  of  various  qualities  are  produced.  The  ultimate  effect  of  rain  is 
to  destroy  the  organic  matter  ;  the  guano  then  remaining  is  said  to  be  '  phosphatic,' 
and  contains  very  little  nitrogen.  These  pliosphatic  guanos  are  of  great  value  as 
materials  for  high-class  superphosphate.  The  annexed  table  gives  more  or  less  com- 
plete analyses  of  a  number  of  phosphatic  guanos.  In  many  instances,  the  bases 
present  are  insufficient  to  form  tribasic  salts  with  the  phosphoric  acid  ;  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  the  stony  masses,  known  as  '  crust '  guanos,  frequently  found  in 
deposits  much  altered  by  weather.  Mejillones  guano  is  a  deposit  near  the  coast  of 
Bolivia,  estimated  at  several  million  tons ;  the  phosphoric  acid,  on  an  average  of  1 2 
analyses,  is  equal  to  72-1  per  cent,  tri calcic  phosphate.  Some  of  the  guanos  from 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  California  contain  over  80  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phosphate. 
Cui'a(,'oa  Island  is  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela ;  a  rock -phosphate  from  Great  Cura^oa 
yielded  81*9  per  cent,  tricalcic  phosphate.  The  five  guanos  next  mentioned  in  the 
table  are  of  little  importance.  Baker,  Howlaud,  and  Jarvis  Islands  lie  near  the 
equator,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  their  guano  is  now  nearly  exhausted;  the  analysis  of 
Jarvis  Island  guano  represents  the  present  inferior  importations  ;  calcium  sulphate  is 
often  present,  Shaw's,  Maiden,  Enderbury,  and  Starbuek  Islands  are  coral  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  guano  is  of  high  quality,  but  apt  to  be  contaminated 
with  fragments  of  the  coral  rock.  The  South  American  guanos  are  seen,  from  the 
analyses,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  sand,  and  to  be  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  the  others  mentioned ;  tlioy  vary  much  in  composition.  Patos  Island  is  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  California.    Bird's  Island  belongs  to  the  Pacific  group. 
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Percentage  Composition  of  Phosphatic  Guanos. 


Falkland  Islands 

Patagonian 

Patos 
Island 

Bird's 
Island 

Number  of  Analyses 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Water 

Loss  on  ignition  . 
Phosphate  of  calcium  . 
Carbonate  of  calcium  . 
Sulphate  of  calcium 
Alkali  salts,  &c.  . 
Siliceous  matter  . 

33-43 
21-42 
32-04 
2-52 

6-22 
4-37 

35-86 
26-07 
22-01 
5-64| 

7-34 
3-08 

21-46 
1174 
27-61 

2-99 

6-07 
30-13 

6-59 
10-23 
23-44* 

9-05 
50-69 

14-35 
10-24 
53-48 
2-58 

4-63 
14-72 

6-92 
4-80 
80-44 
6-38 

1-34 
•12 

Nitrogen 

4-3 

4-42 

1-83 

•90 

•96 

Bats'  Guano.    By  A.  Voeleker  {Jour.  Eoy.  Agri.  Soc.  1878,  60-72).  This 
material  is  found  in  the  caves  inhabited  by  bats;  large  quantities  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  on  the  Bahama  Islands ;  the  deposits  from  the 
latter  are  known  as  Griianahani  guano.     Both  texture  and  composition  are  very 
variable.     Some  specimens  are  light-coloured,  dry,  and  powdery,  and  full  of  the 
undigested  wings  of  insects.    Other  specimens  are  dark,  damp,  and  lumpy,  and  of  an 
earthy  texture.    The  guano  has  very  little  odour.    The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  ingredients  of  a  new  and  old  deposit  from  caves  in  Arkansas,  and  the  mean 
composition  of  eight  cargoes  imported  from  the  Bahamas,  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
percentages : — 

Arkansas  Guano 

Bahama  Guano 

Old 
deposit 

New 
deposit 

Highest 

per- 
centages 

Lowest 
per- 
centages 

Mean 

Water  

Organic  matter  .... 
Ash  

6-74 
21-32 
71-94 

33-53 
44-63 
21-84 

31-49 
27-97 
79-14 

9-45 
10-74 
50-76 

24-02 
14-96 
61-02 

Nitrogen  as  organic  matter  and ) 
ammonia        ,       .       .  ) 
Nitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
Total  nitrogen  .... 
Phosphoric  acid  .... 

2-48 

0-46 
2-94 
6-64 

6-62 

2-  18 
8-80 

3-  76 

1-93 

1-  06 

2-  99 
21-09 

0-53 

0-23 
0-80 
4-59 

0^89 

0-  47 

1-  36 
13-49 

As  with  most  other  guanos,  the  recent  deposits  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  poor  in 
phosphates,  while  in  the  older  and  more  decomposed  deposits  the  proportion  is  re- 
versed. Nitrates  are  present  in  all  specimens.  A  small  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
exists  in  the  soluble  form.  The  chief  constituents  of  the  ash,  besides  phosphates,  are 
siliceous  matter,  and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium,  but  the  proportions  are  very 
variable.  The  composition  of  bats'  guano  from  Spain,  Jamaica,  and  Penang  (the 
latter  is  known  as  *  Typelawer ')  was  found  to  range  nearly  within  the  limits  above 
given  (see  also  p.  765). 

FXSK  GUANO.  A  sample  of  Norwegian  fish  guano  steamed  and  deprived  of  fat, 
supplied  by  the  firm  of  Otto  Radde  in  Hamburg,  has  been  analysed  by  H.  Vohl  {Bingl. 
vol.  J.  ccxv.  461)  with  the  following  results  : 

Organic 

P^O^       CaO      MgO    NaCl     KCl   Fe^O^*      S  and  00=       SiO''     H-0       N  substance 
13-894  16^431  0^468  1-392  trace  0-023  1-534  3-069  0-886  6-393  8-673  47-167 

V   .  '     *  ,  > 

37-697  ash  62-303  volatile  and 

organic  matter 

This  guano  contains  about  12  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  gives  up  to  cold  water  33-34 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  the  solution  containing,  besides  easily  soluble  phosphates, 
J  5  per  cent,  nitrogen  in  the  residue  dried  at  100°    It  passes  into  putrefactive  decom- 
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position  at  11°,  whereas  fish  guanos  still  containing  fat  are  very  slow  in  putrefying. 
Disintegration  with  sulphuric  acid  is  not  advantageous,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  chiefly 
taken  up  by  the  organic  matter ;  even  when  it  was  added  to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent, 
the  product  contained  only  3'58  to  3'60  per  cent,  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Better 
results  were  obtained  by  treating  the  guano  first  with  an  alkali  and  then  with  sulphuric 
acid,  but  this  mode  of  decomposition  is  for  the  most  part  too  costly. 

The  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  nitrogen-compounds  in  fish-guano  is  sometimes 
effected  by  moistening  with  water  or  urine,  and  leaving  the  mass  in  ferment.  For 
50  kilos,  of  manure  30  litres  of  urine  or  water  are  necessary ;  5  kilos,  of  gypsum  are 
added,  and  the  heaps  are  covered  with  gypsum  or  earth  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen. 
The  temperature  rises  to  above  40°,  and  when  it  begins  to  fall,  the  fermentation  is 
over  (A.  Paget,  Chem.  Centr.  1877,  206).  It  has,  however,  been  found  by  several 
experiments  that  the  best  method  of  bringing  the  nitrogenous  matter,  and  likewise 
the  phosphoric  acid,  into  the  soluble  state,  is  to  feed  cattle  with  the  guano  and  use 
their  excrements  as  manure.  In  the  following  experiments,  fish-guano,  mixed  with 
groats,  was  given  to  two  sheep,  which  ate  it  readily.  The  guano  contained  o6'04  per 
cent,  albuminoids  (9'44  nitrogen),  2*1 1  fat,  and  41-85  mineral  matter. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  dried  excrements  of  the  animals ; 
A  when  each  sheep  was  fed  on  656-85  grams  of  dry  hay  and  400  grams  of  groats  per 
day,  and  B  when  150  grams  of  fish  meal  were  added  to  the  above  rations : 

A  B 


No.  I. 

No.  n. 

No.  I. 

No.  II. 

Albuminoids  

10-12 

9-75 

10-94 

10-81 

Fibre  

41-33 

42-23 

34-16 

34-07 

Fat  

3-50 

3-22 

3-19 

3-26 

Non-nitrogenous  extractive  matter 

34-10 

33-96 

31-19 

31-64 

Ash  

10-95 

10-84 

20-52 

20-22 

Total  weight  of  dry  excrement  per  day 

427-04 

420-51 

442-90 

445-68 

Water  containing  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  dissolved  18-35  per  cent,  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  the  fish-guano,  and  67-5  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  fresh  sheep  dung.  After  the  dung  had  been  kept  for  two  months,  and  decomposi- 
tion had  set  in,  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  rose  to  73-24  per  cent.  These 
results  show  that  the  value  of  the  fish-guano  as  a  manure  is  increased  by  passing 
through  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  animals  (0.  Kellner,  Landw.  V ersuchs- Stationen, 
XX.  423). 

The  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  ash  in  various  guanos  and  other 
manures  have  been  determined  by  P.  AVagner  {Ber.  d.  Landw.  Versuchs-St.  Darmstadt^ 
1874): 


Phosphoric  acid 

Nitrogen 

Ash 

Fish  guano  

11-6 

8-1 

41-2 

Whale  guano  

11-4 

6-5 

44-1 

Frey  Bentos  guano  .... 

15-70 

6-21 

41-02 

Peru  guano  

10-7—15-9 

3-3—14-3 

,,  (disintegrated) 

8-7—  8-10 

8-1—10-3 

Bone-meal  

18—19 

3-4 

Steamed  bone-meal  .... 

20-26 

3-25 

On  the  Composition  of  Guano,  see  also  Chevreul  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1376,  1500 ; 
Ixxvii.  155,  453,  569,  901 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1873,  1052  ;  1874,  90). 

The  name  '  European  guano  '  is  a;^plied  to  various  mixtures  of  horn,  blood,  urine, 
dung,  calcium  phosphate,  wool,  vegetable  albumin,  &c.,  containing,  on  the  average, 
5-2  per  cent,  nitrogen,  6-2  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  0*8  potash. 


GVANOIiIia-E,  C^H9N''02.    See  Gtjanido-caebonic  Ethers  (p.  910). 

GVAlO'OVUIiZTE  (F.  Wibel,  Ber.  vii.  322).  A  mineral,  found  by  C.  Gottsche, 
forming  the  interior  of  a  crushed  bird's  egg  from  crude  Peruvian  guano,  the  shell  of 
which  consisted  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  coloured  brown  by  organic 
matter.  It  is  yellowish-white,  with  a  silky  to  satiny  lustre  and  laminar  structure. 
Hardness  =2.  Sp.  gr.  =2-33-2-65  at  15°.  When  heated  it  remains  unaltered  at 
100°,  but  at  141°  it  gives  off  10-91  per  cent,  consisting  of  water  and  ammonia  with  a 
little  sal-ammoniac,  and  at  190°  it  blackens  ;  the  entire  loss  amounts  to  36-10  per  cent. 
Analysis  showed  that  the  mineral  has  the  composition  (NH^)2S0^2K2SO*.3KHSO*.4H20, 
with  traces  of  ammonium  chloride,  lime,  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  organic  matter,  &c, 
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That  it  cannot  be  wholly  derived  from  the  constituents  of  the  egg  itself,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  eggs  are  almost  filled  with  it ;  the  quantities  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  much  larger  than  would  be  contained  in  the  fresh  egg,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  introduced  by  diffusion,  whilst  'the  soda,  phosphoric  acid, 
&c.,  were  removed  by  the  same  process.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is,  however, 
the  presence  of  the  acid  potassium  sulphate,  which  has  hitherto  been  known  only  in 
the  rare  volcanic  mineral,  misenite.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  guanovulite  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  separates  out  unchanged,  in  crystals  belonging  to  the 
rhombic  system,  but  the  solution,  when  heated,  becomes  strongly  acid,  and  deposits 
the  three  constituents  separately. 

GUARANA.  For  the  preparation  of  caffeine  from  this  substance,  the  following 
method  is  recommended  by  F.  V.  Grreene  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  87)  in  preference 
to  that  given  by  Stenhouse  (i.  708).  Powdered  guarana  is  mixed  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  finely  divided  litharge,  and  boiled  in  distilled  water  until,  on  leaving  it  to 
cool,  the  insoluble  portion  rapidly  subsides.  The  cool,  clear  liquid  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  residue  washed  with  boiling  water,  till  the  washings  produce  no  precipitate 
with  phosphomolybdic  acid  or  platinum  chloride.  The  small  amount  of  lead  in  the 
filtrate  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution  on  evaporation 
yields  colourless  crystals  of  caffeine,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol. 

The  tannin  of  guarana  is  found  by  Green  {ibid.  328)  to  differ  in  several  of  its 
reactions  from  ordinary  tannin,  for  which  reason  he  regards  it  as  a  distinct  compound, 
and  proposes  to  call  it  Paullitannic  acid, 

GITAYACANITE.  The  variety  of  enargite  from  the  Cordilleras  of  Chile,  so 
named  by  Field  (ii.  488),  is  regarded  by  Frenzel  as  identical  with  luzonite  (see 
Enargite,  p.  733). 

GUM.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  formation  of  gum  in  plants  is  due  to  a 
transformation  of  the  cell-wall,  but  from  microscopic  observations  by  E.  Prillieux 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  155)  it  appears  that  gum  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the 
vessels  in  the  form  of  small  drops  which  gradually  unite.  According  to  Mercadante, 
on  the  other  hand  {Berl.  Ber.  ix.  581),  gum  and  starch  are  formed  simultaneously  in 
the  plant-cell,  the  gum  on  the  walls,  the  starch  in  the  interior.  At  a  later  stage,  the 
gum  increases  in  quantity  while  the  starch  diminishes  ;  but  this  result  is  not  due  to 
a  conversion  of  the  starch  into  gum,  the  starch  being,  in  fact,  converted  into  the 
soluble' modification,  which  serves  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

According  to  Schiitzenberger,  ordinary  gum  (arabin)  is  contained  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  extract  obtained  by  boiling  yeast  with  water  (p.  783). 

On  the  Grum  of  Sugar-beet  and  the  so-called  '  fermentation-gum,'  obtained  from 
Beet-juice  which  has  passed  into  the  state  of  mucous  fermentation,  see  Aeabin  (p.  118). 

On  Kauri  or  Cow  die  gum,  the  produce  of  Dammara  australis,  see  Dammaua 
RESIN  (p.  625). 

Quebracho  Crum. — The  Quebracho  tolom&o  {Loxopterygium  Lorentii,  Grisebach) 
is  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Anacardiaceous  order,  indigenous  in,  and  peculiar  to,  the 
northern  part  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  The  so-called  gum,  or  rather  thickened 
juice,  collects  in  the  cracks  and  hollows  of  the  wood,  in  ruby-red  concretions  somewhat 
resembling  colophony,  but  more  brittle  ;  it  is  easily  pulverised,  and  yields  a  brick- 
red  powder.  It  is  scentless,  but  has  a  slightly  astringent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*3756  at 
1 5°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  and  acetic  ether ;  dissolves  also  in  amyl 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform, 
and  turpentine  oil;  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether;  nevertheless  an 
ethereal  solution,  having  an  emerald-green  colour,  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  the 
gum  with  ether  and  water.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  completely,  and  deposits  part 
of  it  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  also  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  there- 
from by  water.  Heated  in  a  platinum  capsule  it  swells  up  and  burns,  leaving  a 
shining  porous  cinder,  which  burns  away  slowly  on  continuing  the  heat.  If  the 
combustion  be  completed  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  the  unburnt  residue  is  scarcely 
appreciable. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  gum  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  a  layer  7  mm.  thick, 
exhibits  an  absorption-spectrum  having  a  dark  band  commencing  between  the  solar 
lines  A  and  B,  and  terminating  at  C  ;  another  extending  for  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  of  D ;  and  a  third  beginning  half-way  between  D  and  E  and  extending  to  all  the 
more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  same  solution  in  a  layer  25  mm.  thick 
absorbs  the  whole  of  the  spectrum,  excepting  a  narrow  space  from  C  half-way  to  D. 
A  solution  of  dragon's  blood,  which  in  some  respects  resembles  quebracho  gum, 
exhibits  a  very  different  spectrum,  containing  a  dark  band  ex-tending  for  a  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  C,  and  a  second  beginning  just  beyond  D  and  occupying  all 
the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
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Reactions. — Quebracho  gum,  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  between  100°  and 
1 20'^  a  distillate  which  remains  liquid  on  cooling,  and  between  240°  and  245°  a  dis- 
tillate which  solidifies  to  colourless  prisms  of  pyrocatechin  (m.  p.  105°  nearly, 
b.  p.  240°-<245°).  The  gum  is  strongly  attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and 
when  heated  with  the  same  acid  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  it  is  oxidised  to  oxalic 
acid  and  trinitrophenol  or  picric  acid.  Fused  with ^otes^  it  yields  proto- 
catechuic  acid,  C^H«OS  or  C«ff(0H)2  COOH,  and  phloroglucin,  C«H«0^ 

The  formation  of  these  products  renders  it  probable  that  quebracho  gum  contains 
one  of  the  bodies  called  catechins  (seep.  415);  but,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
tendency  of  these  bodies  to  alteration,  their  actual  presence  in  the  gum  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  The  existence  of  catechin  in  an  anacardiaceous 
plant  would  be  a  novelty,  this  body  having  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  leguminous, 
rubiaceous,  and  cedrnlaceous  orders  (Pedro  N.  Arata,  Anales  de  la  Sociedad  cientijica 
Argentina,  July  1878). 

Sonora  gum  is  a  name  given  in  Mexico  to  crude  shellac  {q.v.) 

CUM-RESmS.    See  Eesins. 

GUM'-COTTOSJ.  From  analyses  made  by  reduction  with  ferrous  salts, 
Champion  a.  Pellet  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  707;  Ixxxiv.  609)  conclude  that  Abel's 
compressed  gun-cotton  consists  not  of  trinitrocellulose,  as  stated  by  Abel  {\st  Siippl. 
659),  but  of  pentanitrocellulose.  Abel,  on  the  other  hand  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  1011), 
shows  that  the  analyses  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  are  defective,  inasmuch 
as  no  care  was  taken  to  free  the  gun-cotton  from  admixed  nitro-derivatives  of  fatty 
and  resinous  substances,  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Gun-cotton,  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care  in  his  own  laboratory,  exhibited  the  composition  of  trinitro- 
cellulose, as  determined  several  years  ago  by  Walter  Crum  and  by  Pelouze,  whereas 
commercial  gun-cotton  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  about  85  per  cent,  trinitro- 
cellulose with  about  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  unattacked  cellulose  and  10  per  cent,  dinitro- 
cellulose. 

'Boitgev  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  cdyi.  315)  finds  that  gun-cotton  is  dissolved  by  a  boiling 
solution  of  sodium  stannite,  and  that  the  regenerated  cellulose  is  ^precipitated  on 
adding  to  the  liquid  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  As.cellulose  itself  is  not  dissolved 
by  sodium  stannite,  this  reaction  atFords  an  easy  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  unaltered  cotton  in  a  sample  of  gun-cotton. 

On  the  Heat  of  Comhustiun  of  Gun-cotton,  see  Explosion  (p.  767). 

On  the  Heat  disengaged  in  its  Formation,  see  Heat. 

On  the  Spectrum  of  Exploding  Gun-cotton,  see  Lohse  {Pogg.  Ann.  cl.  641  ;  Jahresb. 
f.  Chem.  1873,  161).  ' 

G-UXfPOWDSR.  Decomposition, — The  following  equations,  representing « dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  decomposition  of  gunpowder,  are  given  by  Debus  {Brit.  Assoc. 
Reports,  1875  [2],  40) : 


(1)  .  24KNOS  +  C-^  +  0 

(2)  .  16KN03  +  + 

(3)  .    6K'"'S0*  +         +  S    +  0  - 


12K2C03  +  9C0      +  UCO''  +  12N2. 
8K2SO^  +  SCO-     +  8N2. 
5K2S      +  +  11C02. 


From  the  thermic  eifects  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  Berthelot  infers 
(Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  475)  that  the  explosion  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  all  the 
compounds  that  are  permanent  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  chiefly 
sulphur,  potassium  carbonate,  and  potassium  sulphate,  together  with  carbon  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  vapour  of  water.  The  proportions  of  these  several  products 
vary  with  the  local  circumstances  of  the  mixing  and  of  the  ignition.  If  the  products 
remained  in  contact  for  a  considerable  time,  their  reciprocal  actions  would  bring  them 
into  the  condition  which  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  possible  evolution  of  heat, — 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  lead  to  their  ultimate  conversion  into  K'SO'  and  CO-;  but' 
the  sudden  cooling  prevents  the  completion  of  this  reaction.  Nevertheless  each  of 
the  products  is  formed  in  a  regular  manner,  and  the  chemical  transformation,  of 
powder  may  in  all  cases  be  represented  by  a  system  of  very  simple  equations. 

On  the  Heat  of  Combustion  of  Powder,  see  p.  767;  also  De  Tromenec 
{Conypf.  rend.  Ixxvi.  384;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  [1873],  1026). 

On  a  method  of  testing  the  Fineness  of  Gunpowder,  depending  on  the  intensity 
of  its  combustion,  see  Chabrier  (Cbm^;?'.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1138;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874, 
1122;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [1874],  1023). 

An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  pressure  produced  by  the  gases  of  burning 
powder  in  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  and  the  pressure  which  the  shot  produces  in 
driving  the  air  before  it,  has  been  devised  by  Deprez  a.  Sebert  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii. 
1835;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  1120). 
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On  the  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Wood-Gunpowders,  see  F.  W.  Toms  (The 
Field,  1878,  No.  1336,  p.  143  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  [1878],  p.  923). 

CrURJUir  BAXiSAM.  From  the  residue  left  in  the  preparation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  this  balsam,  Fliickiger  obtained  a  neutral  crystalline  substance,  C-^H"'0''^, 
which  dissolved  in  petroleum-spirit,  and  separated  therefrom  in  prismatic  crystals 
belonging  to  the  triclinic  system,  and  melting  at  126°-130°.  This  substance  does  not 
unite  either  with  bases  or  with  acids,  but  dissolves  with  reddish  colour  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  fusion  with  potassium 
hydroxide.  Ey  dry  distillation  it  yields  an  oil  which  is  not  affected  by  ferric  chloride 
(Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  xii.  68). 

(a-lTPSITIVX.  Occurrence  and  Formation. — On  the  formation  of  Gypsum  by  the 
action  of  sulphur  on  calcium  carbonate  in  presence  of  water,  see  Carbonates  (p.  411). 

The  gypsum  and  anhydrite  of  Airolo  and  Val  Canaria  have  been  described  by 
K.  von  Fritsch  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  vii.  299).  These  formations  exhibit  the  tremendous 
force  exerted  by  the  expansion  consequent  on  the  conversion  of  anhydrite  into  gypsum, 
a  force  by  which  the  crystals  enclosed  in  the  surrounding  rock  have  been  rent  asunder. 
These  crystals,  which  in  the  anhydrite  are  developed  with  perfect  regularity,  are  found 
in  the  gypsum  only  as  disintegrated  fragments.  Amongst  these  enclosed  crystals  are  : 
bitter  spar  (4R0E  in  the  anhydrite,  cleavage-rhombohedrons  in  the  gypsum); 
quartz;  iron  pyrites  converted  into  brown  iron  ore;  disthene  (often  superficially 
metamorphosed  into  transparent  mica  or  talc) ;  laminae  of  mica  and  talc  (probably 
for  the  most  part  formed  from  disthene,  as  this  mineral  occurs  frequently  in  the 
anhydrite,  rarely  in  the  gypsum,  whereas  for  mica  and  talc  the  reverse  holds  good) ; 
very  rarely  tourmaline. 

On  the  Crystalline  Forms  of  Gypsum  from  Eichstadt  near  Merseburg,  from  the 
Pappelsberg  in  the  Siebengebirge,  and  of  gypsum  twins  from  Eisleben,  see  Laspeyres 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1876,  200;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  ii.  53);  also  Keusch  {Min.  Mittheil. 
1876,  67). 

Gypsum  crystals  from  the  miocene  clay  of  Siitel  in  East  Holstein,  where  they 
occur  abundantly,  are  described  by  P.  Klien  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1876,  656).  The  usual 
forms  of  gypsum  occur  in  this  locality,  but  occasionally  curious  groups  are  found 
which  bear  a  resemblance  to  twins,  but  are  not  so  in  reality.  One  crystal  in  these 
groups  is  larger  in  size  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  support 
for  the  other  crystals,  which  seem  to  radiate  outwards  from  its  centre.  These 
crystals  mostly  enclose  ferric  oxide,  which  is  distributed  parallel  to  the  various  crystal 
faces,  often  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  kernel  in  the  crystal,  enveloped  by  ferric 
oxide.  Sometimes  this  deposition  is  repeated,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  parallel 
zones. 

On  the  'Crystal-tectonic'  of  gypsum,  see  Klien  {ihid.  563  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1877, 
i.  582). 

Elasticity. — The  coefficients  of  elasticity  in  gypsum  are  proportional  to  the  cubes 
of  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  coloured  rings  producible  by  pressure,  and  therefore 
also  (see  Heat)  to  the  cubes  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipses  representing  the  distances  to 
which  a  uniform  temperature  is  extended  in  different  directions  by  a  given  source  of 
heat  (Jannettaz,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  839). 

Reaction  with  Sulphur. — In  the  extraction  of  sulphur  from  the  ore  by  distillation, 
the  sulphur  is  said  by  the  workmen  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  the  gypsum.  This 
effect  may  be  explained  by  the  reaction  represented  in  the  equation  CaSO^  +  2S  = 
2S0'^+CaS  (A.  Cossa,  Gazz.  Chim.  ital.  1874,  241). 

Hardening  of  Burnt  Gypsum. — Experiments  by  E.  Landrin  {Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  [6], 
iii.  433)  have  shown  that  the  rapidity  with  which  burnt  gypsum  takes  up  water 
depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  burnt,  and  the  time  during  which 
it  has  been  exposed  to  that  temperature.  The  best  result  is  obtained  by  exposing 
the  gypsum  to  a  temperature  of  100°- 3 00°,  for  12  to  20  hours.  Gypsum  which 
has  been  heated  to  400°  likewise  absorbs  water  quickly  when  stirred  up  with  it ; 
but  hardens  less,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  exposed  to  that  temperature  for  a  longer 
time.  It  is  only  at  a  cherry-red  heat  that  gypsum  loses  the  power  of  taking  up 
water,  but  even  at  this  temperature  it  does  not  give  off  sulphuric  acid  or  experience 
any  other  chemical  change. 

The  action  of  water  on  gypsum  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  as  follows.  On 
coming  in  contact  with  water,  part  of  the  gypsum  immediately  becomes  crystalline, 
while  another  part  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  thus  formed  solidifies  like  a  supersaturated 
solution,  as  soon  as  a  crystal  is  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  hardest 
product  has  the  composition  CaS0*.2H'-0,  and  contains  20  per  cent,  water.  Ordinary 
burnt  gypsum  btill  retains  8  per  cent,  water,  so  that  by  stirring  up  the  gypsum  with 
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only  12  per  cent,  water,  a  paste  should  be  formed  which  would  solidify  to  a  compact 
mass  more  quickly  than  any  other.  In  practice,  indeed,  a  paste  thus  composed  is 
found  to  solidify  too  quickly,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  customary  to  use  at  least  33  pts. 
water  to  100  gypsum,  and  often  a  great  deal  more.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  water 
used,  the  looser  is  the  solidified  mass.  To  obtain  a  paste  which  solidifies  slowly  and 
ultimately  becomes  very  hard,  solutions  of  glue,  dextrin,  glycerin,  &c.,  arc  used 
instead  of  water.  Another  method  often  adopted  is  to  add  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  strew  common  salt  on  the  surfece  of  the  solidifying  mass ;  the  salt  takes  water 
from  the  paste,  which  then  solidifies  quickly.  The  desired  properties  of  slow  solidi- 
fication and  great  ultimate  hardness  are  found  united  in  the  so-called  alumed 
gypsums  or  English  cements,  which  are  made  by  steeping  burnt  gypsum  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  12-20  per  cent,  solution  of  alum,  and  then  heating  it  to  dull  redness. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  process  leads  to  the  formation  of  double  sulphates 
of  calcium  and  alkali-metal.  This  view,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  Landrin's 
analyses  of  a  number  of  these  gypsums,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


French  Cement 

English  Cement 

y. 

Stucco 

Calcium  Sulphate 

96-76 

1 

98-19 

2 

98-02 

98-55 

Calcium  Carbonate  . 

105 

0-41 

0-37 

0-36 

Silica 

0-72 

0-42 

0-51 

Water 

1-48 

1-45 

1-19 

1-08 

These  numbers  show  that  the  constituents  of  the  alum  do  not  enter  into  the 
gypsum,  as  supposed  by  Gmelin  and  by  Schott  {2nd  Suppl.  590).  As  massive  native 
gypsum  is  for  the  most  part  rich  in  calcium  carbonate  (a  sample  from  Paris  was  found 
to  contain  more  than  4  per  cent.)  ;  the  treatment  with  alum  serves  merely  to  convert 
this  calcium  carbonate  into  sulphate.  The  alum  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  replaced 
by  the  simple  sulphates  of  aluminium,  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  &c. ;  but  the 
same  eifect  may  be  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  Crude  gypsum,  left  in  contact  for 
some  time  with  sulphuric  acid  of  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  then  burnt,  yielded  a  prepara- 
tion which  exactly  resembled  alumed  gypsum,  and  had  the  further  advantage  of  a 
fine  white  colour,  due  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  admixed 
organic  substances.  The  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  replaced  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
the  hygroscopic  calcium  chloride  produced  by  the  latter  could  not  be  completely 
removed.  Gypsum  which  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards  burnt 
at  a  high  temperature,  behaves  like  strongly  heated  pure  calcium  sulphate ;  it  dissolves 
in  water  more  slowly  than  ordinary  gypsum,  does  not  become  heated  in  combining 
with  water,  and  solidifies  less  quickly  than  ordinary  gypsum.  The  setting  may  be 
accelerated  by  heating  the  paste,  or  by  using  warm  water  for  the  mixing.  If  the 
gypsum  be  mixed  with  quick  lime,  the  latter  slakes  during  the  mixing  with  water, 
thereby  raising  the  temperature,  and  accelerating  the  evaporation,  and  consequently 
the  setting  of  the  gypsum.  The  resulting  calcium  hydroxide  becomes  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  thereby  increases  the  solidity  of  the  gypsum.  The  best  proportion 
of  lime  to  be  added  to  the  gypsum  is  10  per  cent. 


H 

HSm/LILTIiXN.    See  Hematoxylin. 
HJEMATIN.    See  Hemoglobin. 

H.aSIVIATXM'OZiTE.  For  the  preparation  of  this  red  glass  (iii.  3),  the  following 
process  is  recommended  hy  Kajsev  (Institut.  1876,279).  Sixty  parts  of  pure  sand, 
10  cupric  oxide,  3  ferrosoferric  oxide,  10  calcined  borax,  and  10  calcined  soda,  are 
fused  together  at  a  high  temperature,  Avhereby  the  cupric  oxide  is  reduced,  after 
which  the  heat  is  lowered  to  dull  redness,  and  kept  at  that  point  for  some  time.  The 
product  is  a  deep  red  glass  fiux  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  cupric  oxide  glas'fe. 
In  Pettenkofer's  process  (iii.  3),  which  consists  in  adding  cupric  oxide  mixed  with 
ferrosoferric  oxide  as  a  reducing  agent  to  a  lead  glass,  a  partial  reduction  of  the  lead 
oxide  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  whereby  the  glass  acquires  a  brownish  or  even 
blackish  colour. 


K2:maT0IDIX.    See  Hemoglobin. 
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HJE:»XiiTOXYI.INr,  C'«H'*0«.  This  compound  is  related  to  brazilin  and 
resorcin  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

C^-W^O'  +  mo  =  Ci«Hi«0«  +  C«H«02 
Brazilin.  Haemato-  Kesorcin. 

xylin. 

(Liebermann  a.  Burg,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1883). 

A  solution  of  haematoxylin  boiled  in  a  platinum  dish  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
ammonia  acquires  merely  a  brownish  or  brownish  yellow  colour ;  but,  if  boiled  in  a 
test-tube,  it  assumes  in  a  few  minutes  a  purple  colour,  showing  that  the  glass  has 
been  decomposed,  and  has  given  up  alkali  to  the  water ;  for  it  is  only  in  presence  of 
oxygen  and  alkali  that  haematoxylin  acquires  the  purple-red  colour  of  hsematein. 
On  account  of  its  sensitiveness  to  alkalis,  haematoxylin  may  be  very  advantageously 
used  as  an  indicator  in  acidimetry,  especially  for  the  estimation  of  non-volatile  acids, 
which,  by  its  aid,  may  be  directly  titrated  with  alkaline  bicarbonates  (0.  Maschke, 
Bcr.  vii.  1535;  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  34):  see  also  H.  W.  Mitchell  (Amer.  Chemist, 
vi.  91). 

According  to  Frebault  {J.  Pharm.  Chem.  [4],  xxiii.  338),  the  red  colour  of  hsema- 
tein is  destroyed  by  iodine  or  potassium  iodide  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  and  the 
reaction  may  be  employed,  best  in  very  dilute  solutions,  for  determining  the  amount 
of  haematoxylin  in  logwood,  and  for  the  estimation  of  iodine. 

RJEXVnir.    See  the  next  article. 

HJEMOGIiOBZir  AND  ITS  BERZVATIVES.  Reactions. —RssmogloVm 
is  resolved  by  the  action  of  iodine  into  haematin  and  globulin,  as  may  be  proved,  both 
by  comparing  the  absorption-spectrum  after  the  addition  of  the  iodine  with  that  of 
pure  haematin,  and  by  observing  the  reaction  itself  under  the  microscope.  In  the 
latter  case,  not  only  is  the  actual  precipitation  of  the  haematin  visible,  but  crystals 
of  the  iodide  may  be  obtained  by  gently  warming  the  substance  on  the  microscope 
slip,  with  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  These  crystals  belong  to  the  rhombohedral 
system,  and  exhibit  a  stellate  arrangement,  often  resembling  the  form  of  a  Maltese 
cross  (Husson,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [4],  xxii.  326). 

According  to  Eossbach  (-iV.  Bep.  Pharm.  xxii.  512),  alkaloids  increase  the 
affinity  of  haemoglobin  for  ozone,  and  retard  the  transference  of  the  latter  from 
haemoglobin  to  other  bodies.  According  to  E.  Schaer,  on  the  other  hand  (Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1345),  the  separation  of  ozone  from  haemoglobin  is  not  retarded  under 
normal  circumstances  by  hydrochloride  of  quinine  or  by  acetate  of  strychnine. 

Estimation  of  Hcemoglohin. — Schutzenberger  a.  Eisler's  method  of  estimating 
oxygen  in  blood  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  Na^SO^, 
has  been  applied  by  Quinquaud  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1489),  to  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  blood.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  haemo- 
globin present,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  blood  when 
shaken  up  with  air.  1,000  grams  of  human  blood,  containing  125  grams  of  haemo- 
globin, absorb  200  c.c.  oxygen.  The  blood  of  poultry  takes  up  per  litre  170  c.c. 
oxygen  ;  it  must,  therefore,  contain  82  grams  of  haemoglobin  per  litre,  a  quantity 
agreeing  exactly  which  Hoppe-Seyler  calculated  from  the  amount  of  iron  in  poultry 
blood. 

On  the  Spectroscopic  Estimation  of  Haemoglobin  in  Human  Blood,  see  Wiskemann 
{Zeitschr.f.  Biologic,  xii.  434  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1877,  ii.  808). 

Peroxyh(B7noglohi7i. — By  the  action  of  acids  on  blood,  a  peroxidised  product 
has  been  obtained,  from  which  the  oxygen  can  be  again  extracted  by  strong  reducing 
•agents,  with  formation  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  and  subsequently  of  reduced  haemoglobin. 
This  substance,  called  peroxyhcBmoglohin  by  Sorby,  methcBmoglohin  by  Soppe-Seyler, 
nitrilhcemoglohin  by  Gamgee,  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  blood  with  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  potassium  permanganate. 

Per  oxyhaemoglobin,  in  alkaline  solution,  has  a  three-banded  spectrum.  In  acid 
solutions  the  spectrum  has  four  absorption-bands  similar  to  those  of  acid  haematin. 
The  most  characteristic  band  has  a  wave-length  of  about  633,  but  by  addition  of  acid 
to  the  blood,  the  position  of  the  band  changes  with  the  intensity  of  the  acidity,  being 
moved  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  (Jaderholm,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  xiii.  255). 

Haematin.  Cazeneuve  prepares  pure  haematin  by  dissolving  1  litre  of  defi- 
brinated  blood  with  2  litres  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  ether  and  2  parts  alcohol  of  85°. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  the  liquids  having  been  stirred  from  time  to  time,  the 
ethereal  solution  is  decanted  off  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity  of  liquid  containing 
2  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid.  This  dissolves  out  the  colouring  matters,  and  on  the 
addition  of  ether  holding  ammonia  gas  in  solution,  to  exact  saturation  of  the  oxalic 
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acid,  hsematin  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  washed  successively  with  ether, 
alcoliol,  and  water,  and  the  residue  finally  treated  with  ether  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromie,  or  hydriodic  acid,  yields  characteristic  crystalline  compounds 
(/.  Pharm.  Chim.  [4],  xxiv.  116). 

Cazeneuve  assigns  to  hsematin  the  formula,  C^H^^N^Fe^O^",  agreeing  with  the 
latest  determination  by  Hoppe-Seyler  {2nd  8uppl.  201).  Its  barium  salt  has  the 
composition  C^^H^^BaNSFe^O'"  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  485). 

When  blood  is  treated  with  concentrated  soda-solution,  there  is  obtained  after 
some  time  a  bright  red  solution  of  reduced  hsematin,  which  subsequently  coagu- 
lates. By  dissolving  this  in  water  and  treating  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  colour- 
ing-matter is  precipitated  as  oxyhsematin.  It  may  be  somewhat  purified  by 
dissolving  in  ammonia-water,  and  reprecipitating  with  acetic  acid  ;  but  it  still  contains 
albumin  and  a  chlorinated  compound  insoluble  in  water. 

Hsematin,  though  usually  insoluble  in  dilute  as  well  as  in  concentrated  acids,  even 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  shows  the  same  four- 
banded  absorption-spectrum  that  it  gives  in  acid,  alcoholic,  or  ethereal  solutions 
(1st  Suppl.  355).  A  constant  difference  exists  between  the  spectra  of  these  solutions. 
In  the  alcoholic  solution  the  absorption-band  in  the  red  is  farther  from  Fraun- 
hofer's  line  D  than  it  is  in  the  ethereal  solution.  In  the  former  the  centre  of  the 
band  has  a  wave-length  of  about  627  ;  in  the  latter,  of  about  638.  This  four-banded 
spectrum  belongs,  therefore,  to  hsematin,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Prayer,  to  a  colouring 
matter  free  from  iron,  the  so-called  hsematom. 

By  evaporating  the  acid  ethereal  solution,  yellowish-brown  rhombic  crystals  and 
spindle-shaped  thin  tables  are  obtained.  In  a  similar  manner,  by  using  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  other  acid,  crystals  may  be  procured  whose  solubility  in  acids  and 
alkalis  corresponds  with  that  of  hsematin  crystals,  as  also  do  the  absorption-spectra 
which  are  given  by  their  solutions.  Although  these  crystals  contain  iron,  they  are 
in  all  probability  identical  with  Preyer's  hcematdin-crystals  and  with  Lehraann's 
hsematin-crystals  ;  whilst  they  are  closely  related  to  hsemin-  crystals  ( Jaderholm, 
Zeitschr.f.  Biologic,  xiii.  193). 

Hoppe-Seyler  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1065)  finds  that  the  colouring  matter 
which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  hsematin  {2nd  SuppL  202), 
is  identical  with  the  compound  called  urobilin  by  Jaffe  and  hydrobilirubin  by  Maly 
{ibid.  190). 

On  crystalline  compounds  of  Hsematin  with  Acids,  see  Husson  {Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxi. 
477). 

Heematoidin  (iii.  3).  This  substance  is  produced  by  treating  blood  with  sodium 
borate  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its  crystals,  apparently  triclinic,  exhibit  under  the 
microscope  such  varied  and  multiple  forms  of  arrangement,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
on  any  one  of  them  as  characteristic  of  the  substance ;  it  may  be  observed,  however, 
tliat  immediately  surrounding  the  crystals,  granulations  of  a  reddish  colour  always 
occur,  apparently  resulting  from  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  of  the  hsematin  at  the 
moment  of  its  conversion  into  hsematoidin  (Husson,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [4],  xxii.  326). 

H8emin.  Thudichum  a.  Kingzett  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  [1876],  ii.  255)  prepare  this 
substance  by  a  modification  of  Wittich's  process,  which  consists  in  treating  blood 
with  seven  times  its  bulk  of  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  containing  1  part 
of  the  salt  in  2  parts  of  water.  The  thick  mixture  is  filtered  on  calico,  then  pressed 
in  cloths,  and  afterwards  treated  with  alcohol;  the  resulting  solution,  containing 
potassium  carbonate  is  poured  otf,  after  standing  for  some  time ;  and. the  residue, 
after  being  freed  from  liquor  by  pressing,  is  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
product  is  then  exhausted  with  warm  absolute  alcohol  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
40°,  and  the  extracts  so  obtained  are  treated  with  an  absolute  alcoholic  solution  of 
tartaric  acid.  In  this  way  the  potash  is  precipitated  and  the  hsemin  remains  dissolved, 
and  on  evaporation  of  the  solution,  is  precipitated  on  cooling  in  very  minute  bluish- 
black  crystals  consisting  of  rhombic  plates. 

The  analyses  of  this  product  yielded,  as  a  mean  result,  7'651  per  cent,  iron,  3*022 
chlorine,  and  0-608  phosphorus,  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  hsemin  consists,  not  simply 
of  hsematin  hydrochloride,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  of  a  mixture  of  that  compound 
with  hsematin  and  a  cryst  alii  sable  phosphorised  substance. 

Hsemin  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas  takes  up  3-3  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  that 
gas.  It  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  without  evolution  of  gas,  forming 
a  red-brown  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  red  flocks,  leaving  a  nearly 
colourless  liquid  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  the  greater  portion  of  that 
metal  heing  contained  in  the  precipitate.  The  iron  cannot  be  removed  from  hsemin 
by  treatment  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  citric  acid,  or  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
benzene,  the  hsemin  in  fact  not  being  altered  by  this  treatment.    The  statement  of 
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Paquelin  a.  Joly  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1579),  that  the  colouring  matter  of  blood — 
which  they  call  hamatosin — does  not  contain  iron,  is  therefore  erroneous. 

The  liquid  obtained  by  treating  haemin  with  acetic  acid  and  benzene  yielded  a 
phosphorised  substance,  forming  with  cadmium  chloride  a  compound  whose  analysis 
showed  that  this  phosphorised  body  is  identical  with  the  substance  called  myelin 
(q.v.)  obtained  from  brain. 

HAIR.  The  black  pigment  obtained  by  Hodgkinson  a.  Sorby  from  black  and 
dark-brown  feathers,  is  likewise  found  in  hair  of  similar  colour  (p.  769). 

HAZ-THAO.  This  substance,  also  called  gelose,  is  used  for  finishing  cotton 
goods.  It  is  obtained  from  an  alga,  occurring  abundantly  in  Cochin  China  and  in  the 
Mauritius,  in  the  form  of  coarse,  flat  fibres,  which  are  about  30  cm.  long.  It  is 
without  smell  or  taste,  and  consists  of  a  transparent  colourless  mass,  covered  with  a 
net  of  non-transparent  veins.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  completely 
in  hot  water  only  after  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  forming  a  transparent,  thin,  dirty- 
white  solution,  which  on  cooling  deposits  a  yellowish-grey  jelly,  soluble  on  boiling. 
The  jelly  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  does  not  show  any  signs  of  fermentation  or 
putrefaction  even  when  kept  for  about  eight  days.  Thao  dissolves  in  cold  strong 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  on  adding  water.  To 
alkalis  it  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  to  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  both  cold 
and  hot. 

With  regard  to  its  use  for  finishing  cotton  materials,  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  it  can  be  used  only  in  hot  solutions.  With  a  dilution  of  1  part  of  thao  to  300 
parts  of  water,  the  solution  first  begins  to  fix  itself  on  the  textures.  With  1  part  to 
100  parts  of  water,  the  materials  are  rendered  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  texture  gains 
in  substance  but  not  in  stiffness.  Thao  fills  the  thread  more  completely  than  dextrin 
or  starch,  and  produces  a  moister  and  finer  texture.  i5y  adding  glycerin  to  the  thao- 
solution,  a  still  softer  and  at  the  same  time  stronger  material  is  obtained;  the  addi- 
tion of  talc,  pipeclay,  &c.,  yields  a  material  of  a  fatty  touch,  and  much  finer  and  more 
delicate  than  that  obtained  from  a  dextrin  or  starch  solution.  Cotton  finished  with 
thao  is  not  acted  upon  by  cold  water,  as  is  the  case  with  dextrin  and  starch ;  thao 
cannot,  however,  be  used  without  ultramarine,  as  it  gives  to  cotton  a  yellow  tinge. 
With  twilled  materials  thao  draws  the  substance  together,  and  thus  prevents  them 
from  coming  out  well.  It  is  only  indeed  for  fine  textures,  which  are  to  be  rendered 
soft  and  firm  to  the  touch,  that  the  use  of  thao  can  be  recommended.  Where  a  heavy, 
stiff",  and  cheap  finishing  material  is  required,  it  cannot  compete  with  dextrin  or 
starch  (Heilmann,  Dingl.  Pol.  J.  ccxiii.  522). 

HAIi^OlTSITE.  A  mineral  resembling  halloysite  has  been  found  by  J.  Eumpf 
{Mill.  Mitth.  1874,  282)  on  the  Michaelerberg,  near  Tiiffer  in  Styria,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Leitha  limestone  and  trachyte.  It  occurs  in  amorphous  lumps  of  yellow,  red, 
and  brown  colour.  Analyses  by  E.  Haller  of  an  orange-red  variety  {a)  and  a  liver- 
brown  variety  (5)  gave  the  following  results  : 

SiO"  APO^         CaO         MgO        Fe=0^         H^O  Sp.gr. 

a.     31-01       40-47       2-26       1-64       trace       24-27  =  99-65  2-06 
h.     25-66       30-82       1-37        —        14-34       27-68  =  99*87 

HAXiOGSirS.  On  the  Mutual  Displacement  of  Halogen  Elements,  see 
Chemical  Action  (p.  429).  On  the  thermic  phenomena  accompanying  these  reac- 
tions, and  the  Oxidation  of  Haloid  Salts,  see  Heat. 

Estimation  of  Halogen  ele7nents  by  means  of  Ammonium  Thiocyanate  (Volhard, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  cxc.  1-61).  The  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  an  excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  excess 
of  silver  is  determined  by  adding  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  and  then  a  standard 
solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanate,  till  the  red  colour  of  ferric  thiocyanate  shows 
itself,  indicating  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  silver.  A  deci-normal  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  used,  and  the  thiocyanate  solution  is  made  to  correspond  with  it  by 
titration  against  it  in  presence  of  a  ferric  salt. 

In  applying  this  process  to  the  estimation  of  chlorine,  certain  precautions  are 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  decomposing  action  exerted  by  silver  chloride  on  the 
soluble  thiocyanate.  If  the  thioc3'anate  solution  is  added  in  excess  to  an  amraoniacal 
solution  of  silver  chloride,  and  the  mixture  is  afterwards  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
the  whole  of  the  chlorine  of  the  silver  chloride  passes  into  solution  ;  but  if  the  thio- 
cyanate solution  is  dropped  into  a  nitric  acid  solution  containing  silver  nitrate  and 
suspended  silver  chloride,  together  with  the  ferric  salt  as  indicator,  and  the  liquid  is 
not  shaken  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  complete  mixture,  the  action  on  the 
silver  chloride  proceeds  so  slowly  that  the  correctness  of  the  result  is  not  impaired. 
If,  liovrever,  the  agitation  is  violent  and  prolonged,  the  silver  chloride,  by  decom- 
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posing  a  portion  of  the  tliiocyanate,  will  give  results  too  low.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  after  the  pale-brown  colour  has  once  appeared,  it  is  scarcely  increased 
in  intensity  by  further  addition  of  the  thiocyanate :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
by  practice  the  power  of  at  once  recognising  the  first  appearance  of  the  tint.  The 
weighed  metallic  chloride  is  dissolved  in  300  or  400  c.c.  of  water,  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of 
cold  iron-alum  solution,  and  with  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  colour  imparted 
by  the  ferric  salt ;  deci-normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  then  added  in  slight  excess, 
and  the  addition  of  the  thiocyanate  solution  is  at  once  proceeded  with,  the  liquid 
being  constantly  shaken  and  stirred  round  to  secure  rapid  mixture.  The  titration  is 
finished  when  the  liquid  retains  its  pale-brown  colour  after  standing  still  for  ten 
minutes.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  solution  used,  diminished  by  the  num- 
ber of  c.c.  of  thiocyanate  solution,  and  multiplied  by  0'00355,  gives  the  weight 
of  chlorine  present  in  grams.  If  the  weight  of  chlorine  in  solution  is  not  known 
even  approximately,  a  few  drops  of  the  standard  thiocyanate  solution  may  be  added 
occasionally  during  the  running  in  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  As  long  as  the  silver 
solution  is  not  in  excess,  the  colour  produced  by  the  thiocyanate  disappears  slowly; 
but  as  soon  as  excess  has  been  added,  the  colour  caused  by  adding  a  drop  of  thiocya- 
nate immediately  vanishes,  leaving  the  liquid  milk-white.  In  calculating  the  result, 
the  quantity  of  the  standard  thiocyanate  thus  used  must  be  added  to  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  titrating  the  excess  of  silver,  and  the  whole  subtracted  from  the  quantity 
of  silver  nitrate  solution  employed.  Filtration  from  the  silver  chloride  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  it  occasions  waste  of  time  ;  neither  is  the  employment  of  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  clear  liquid  after  subsidence  advisable,  since  the  accuracy  of  the  resiilt  is 
thereby  diminished.  After  a  little  practice  results  may  be  obtained  of  sufficient  pre- 
cision to  be  valuable  for  atomic  weight  determinations. 

Bromine. — The  action  of  silver  bromide  upon  thiocyanate  solution  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  that  of  silver  chloride  ;  in  fact,  experiment  shows  that  the  process 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  bromine  gives  the  final  reaction  at  once  and  without 
difficulty,  the  results  being  very  accurate.  The  point  when  excess  of  silver  solution 
has  been  added  can  be  judged  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  clarification  of  the  liquid 
after  brisk  agitation. 

Iodine. — Silver  iodide  does  not  exert  any  decomposing  action  on  the  thiocyanate  ; 
nevertheless  the  process  is  liable  to  be  rendered  inaccurate  by  silver  iodide  carrying 
down  with  it  potassium  iodide  or  silver  nitrate,  or  both,  and  thus  more  or  less 
withdrawing  them  from  the  reaction.  To  avoid  this  source  of  error,  the  following 
method  of  proceeding  is  necessary  : — The  iodide  is  dissolved  in  300  or  400  times  its 
weight  of  water  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  silver  solution  is  added  to  it  until  the 
precipitate  coagulates  on  shaking ;  this  shows  that  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is 
present ;  O'l  or  0'2  c.c.  more  of  silver  solution  should  then  be  added,  and  the  liquid 
well  shaken :  by  this  means  any  unaltered  alkaline  iodide  is  converted  into  silver  iodide. 
Either  of  two  methods  may  then  be  used  for  completing  the  estimation :  after  addi- 
tion of  the  ferric  solution  and  nitric  acid,  thiocyanate  solution  is  added  until  a  de- 
cided coloration  is  obtained,  and  the  liquid  shaken  until  the  colour  disappears,  the 
process  being  repeated  until  a  faint  colour  remains  after  shaking  ;  or  excess  of  thio- 
cyanate is  at  once  added,  the  liquid  well  shaken,  and  the  thiocyanate  in  excess 
titrated  by  silver  solution,  which  should  be  added  either  until  a  faint  brown  colour 
remains,  or  else  in  slight  excess,  the  excess  being  then  titrated  back  by  thiocyanate. 
The  latter  method  is  the  more  rapid,  but  the  two  give  almost  identical  results. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  the  Halogens  when  Thiocyanates  are  present. — To 
detect  and  separate  the  halogens,  the  thiocyanates  must  first  be  destroyed.  To  effect 
this,  when  a  chloride  is  present,  the  precipitate  obtained  by  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in 
the  solution  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  is  filtered  off,  well-drained,  and  heated, 
together  with  the  filter,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water, 
until  the  precipitate  imites  into  black  masses  ;  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  then 
added,  and  the  heating  continued.  On  diluting  with  water,  all  the  chlorine  remains 
as  undissolved  silver  chloride,  whilst  the  silver  thiocyanate  has  been  completely  de- 
composed. Another  plan  is  to  dissolve  2  or  3  grams  of  the  thiocyanate  in  400  or  500 
c.c.  of  water  and  heat  on  the  water-bath,  with  occasional  addition  of  nitric  acid  in 
small  quantity  as  long  as  it  produces  any  further  reaction  :  the  mixture  is  then 
further  heated,  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  being  replaced,  until  a  drop  no  longer 
gives  the  thiocyanate  reaction  with  a  ferric  solution  decolorised  by  nitric  acid.  The 
liquid  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  is  evaporated  to  two-thirds  of  its  bulk  on  the  water- 
batli,  and  is  then  ready  for  precipitation  by  silver  solution.  By  proceeding  in  this 
manner  the  thiocyanate  is  entirely  destroyed,  without  loss  of  chlorine.  If  only  a  trace 
of  chloride  has  to  be  detected,  it  is  better  to  warm  with  nitric  acid  in  a  less  dilute 
condition  un*"il  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  add  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  evaporate  to 
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dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  take  up  with  warm  water,  and  test  with  silver  nitrate, 
after  adding  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  methods  above  described  are  inapplicable 
when  bromine  or  iodine  is  present,  as  they  would  cause  loss  of  these  halogens.  The 
silver  precipitate  may  then  be  digested  in  a  sealed  tube  with  nitric  acid  for  three  or 
four  hours  at  160°,  and  the  liquid  diluted  with  water;  or  the  substance  may  be  fused 
with  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate,  a  large  excess  of  the  latter  being  used 
to  avoid  explosion.  The  latter  method  is  better  modified  by  mixing  the  substance 
with  sodium  carbonate,  both  being  perfectly  dry,  and  gradually  dropping  the  mixture 
into  fused  potassium  nitrate. 

Separation  of  Chloride  and  Iodide. — If  a  mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  silver 
iodide  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess  and  sufficient  ammonium  thiocyanate,  and 
digested  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  an  hour,  the  chloride  is  completely  decomposed, 
the  iodide  remaining  quite  unaltered.  On  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  washing  the 
precipitate,  the  chloride  will  be  contained  entirely  in  the  filtrate  together  with  thio- 
cyanate ;  the  iodide  will  remain  as  insoluble  silver  iodide  mixed  with  silver  thio- 
cyanate. After  destroying  the  thiocyanate  in  the  filtrate  and  precipitate  respectively 
by  the  methods  above  given,  the  chloride  may  be  titrated  by  the  thiocyanate  process, 
and  the  iodide  weighed. 

Estimation  of  the  Halogens  in  Organic  Compounds. — The  thiocyanate  method  is 
remarkably  well  suited  to  the  estimation  of  halogens  in  organic  substances,  the 
organic  matter  being  previously  destroyed  and  the  halogen  brought  into  the  form  of 
an  inorganic  compound  by  either  of  the  ordinary  methods, provided  no  loss  of  the 
halogen  is  incurred.  Combustion  with  lime  free  from  halogens  is  quite  trustworthy  ; 
but  Volhard  prefers  mixing  the  substance  with  forty  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture 
of  'sodium  carbonate  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  burning  in  a 
covered  crucible,  or  in  an  inclined  combustion  tube,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance.  These  salts  are  chosen  as  being  easily  obtained  free  from  halogens.  In 
the  case  of  very  volatile  substances,  a  layer  of  potassium  nitrate  is  placed  above  the 
mixture  containing  the  substance,  and  is  fused  before  heating  the  mixture. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  halogen  elements  in  organic  compounds  is  given 
by  E.  Kopp  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  769).  The  substance  mixed  with  pure  ferric 
oxide  is  introduced  into  a  combustion-tube  about  60  cm.  long  and  5  to  6  mm.  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  loose  layer  from  12  to  13  cm.  long;  above  this  are  placed 
several  coils  of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  and  the  rest  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  dehydrated 
sodium  carbonate.  The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  iron  wire  is  then  heated  to 
redness,  and  the  heating  is  gradually  extended  to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube.  By 
this  treatment,  the  organic  substance  mixed  with  the  ferric  oxide  is  completely  de- 
composed, and  the  halogens  are  retained  in  the  form  of  iron-compounds  having  but 
little  volatility.  The  tube  is  then  left  to  cool,  cleaned  on  the  outside,  and  cut  into 
fragments  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  the  fragments  are  boiled  with  distilled  water ;  the 
filtered  liquid  is  acidulated  with  nitric  acid ;  and  the  halogen-element  contained  in  it 
is  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate  in  the  usual  way.  This  mode  of  treating  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  is  apt  however  to  be  attended  with  loss,  partly  from  the  flying  off  of 
small  glass  splinters,  and  partly  from  the  deliquescence  of  some  of  the  halogen  salts, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  absorbed  by  the  paper.  To  obviate  these  sources 
of  error,  Klobukowski  {Ber.  x.  290)  modifies  the  latter  part  of  the  manipulation  by 
removing  the  tube  from  the  furnace  while  it  is  still  hot  (but  no  longer  red-hot),  wiping 
it  rapidly  with  a  dry  cloth,  closing  it  with  the  finger,  and  plunging  it  into  a  tall 
beaker  one-fifth  full  of  distilled  water,  Avhereby  the  hot  part  of  the  tube  is  broken 
into  small  fragments.  The  cold  part  containing  sodium  carbonate  is  then  washed 
out  with  distilled  water ;  the  contents  of  the  beaker,  together  with  the  washings,  are 
heated  in  the  water-bath  for  30  or  40  minutes ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  ;  the  residue 
washed  with  hot  water  ;  and  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  thus 
obtained  is  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate. 

KASCKZSCII.  This  substance,  obtained  from  Indian  hemp  {Caymahis  indica), 
has  been  examined  by  Preobraschensky  (Buss.  Zcitschr.  Bharm.  1876,  705),  v,\\o  has 
obtained  from  it,  together  with  resinous  substances,  a  volatile  base  which  in  external 
appearance  and  the  properties  of  its  salts  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  nicotine. 
The  same  base  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  herb  with  water. 

HATCK&TTOliITB.    See  Niobates. 

*  Carius's  method  of  heating  the  organic  substance  with  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  modified  by 
addition  or  a  known  quantity  of  silver  nitrate,  does  not  give  good  results,  as  the  violent  cscnpo  of  gas 
wliich  takes  place  on  opening  the  tube  is  apt  to  occasion  loss  of  liquid  ;  and  moreover  the  silver  i)re- 
cipitate,  at  the  liigh  temperature  of  the  reaction,  is  brought  into  a  very  dense  state,  which  renders  the 
washing  out  of  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  a  matter  of  great  diffictdty.  A  further  objection  to  the 
process  is  that  it  affords  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  decomposition  is  complete. 
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KAVYSr.  A  microchemical  reaction  of  minerals  belonging  to  the  hauyn  family 
has  been  observed  by  A.  Knop  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1875,  74).  When  a  thin  section  of  a 
rock  in  which  these  minerals  are  present  is  heated  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  the  cross  sections  of  hauyn  and  nosean  exhibit  a 
fine  sky-blue  colour.  Whether  this  reaction  is  likewise  exhibited  by  sodalite  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  does  not  occur  with  the  felspars,  or  with  nephelin,  leucite, 
apatite,  or  natrolite. 

HSAT.  Thbemometey  and  Calorimetky.  Zero-'point  of  Thermometers. — For 
the  determination  of  this  point  of  the  scale,  C.  Tellier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxv.  572) 
recommends  the  immersion  of  the  thermometer  in  water  which  has  been  cooled  down, 
without  solidifying,  to  a  few  degrees  below  0°,  and  then  made  to  freeze  by  agitation, 
or  by  the  introduction  of  a  fragment  of  ice,  as  the  water  is  thereby  brought  back 
exactly  to  0°,  whereas  water  obtained  by  the  melting  of  ice  may  have  a  temperature 
somewhat  higher  than  the  ice  itself.  B.  F.  Craig,  on  the  otiier  hand  {American 
Chemist,  1875,  iii.  325),  objects  to  this  method  on  the  ground  that  the  true  zero-point 
is  not  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  the  melting  point  of  ice ;  and  this  may  be 
determined  by  plunging  the  instrument  into  melting  snow,  taking  care  that  no  water 
collects  round  the  bulb.  The  excess  of  temperature  sometimes  indicated  by  thermo- 
meters is,  for  the  most  part,  due,  not  to  an  originally  incorrect  determination  of  the 
zero-point,  but  to  a  contraction  of  the  bulb  which  takes  place  in  course  of  time. 

T.  M.  Morgan  {Chem.  News,  xxix.  Ill)  observed  that  a  thermometer  which  had 
been  used  for  several  days  in  distillations,  and  completely  immersed  in  the  vapour, 
showed  temperatures  3°  too  low,  in  consequence  of  evaporation  and  precipitation  of  a 
portion  of  the  mercury  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ;  but  by  allowing  the  mercury  to 
run  down  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  condensed  portion  was  re-collected,  and  the 
instrument  then  gave  correct  indications.  In  Geissler's  thermometers  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  enclosed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  volatilisation  of  the 
mercury. 

On  the  determination  of  the  Freezing  and  Boiling  Points,  see  also  Wiebe,  as 
reported  by  Lowenherz  {Ber.  1877,  469-474,  647;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877,  91). 

Differential  Thermometers. — L.  Pfaundler  {Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  [2te  Abth.], 
Ixxii,,  Dec.  Heft.)  explains  the  theory  of  the  modified  forms  of  Berthelot's  differential 
air-thermometer  {Ist  Suppl.  663),  which  he  introduced  some  years  ago,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  barometric  changes  on  the  indications  of  the  instrument. 
The  parts  common  to  the  several  forms  are  as  follows  :  In  the  space  whose  tempera- 
ture is  to  be  determined,  is  a  glass  vessel  V,  communicating  by  means  of  a  vertical 
capillary  pressure-gauge  with  a  second  vessel  V,  whose  temperature  is  known  and 
is  kept  constant.  At  0°,  the  vessels  V  and  V  contain  portions  of  air  having  a  definite 
ratio  of  pressure.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  is  maintained,  and  the  temperature 
in  V  remains  constant,  the  temperature  to  be  measured  is  determined  solely  by 
the  difference  of  height  7i  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury.  This  being  known,  it  is  easy 
to  deduce  a  general  formula  applicable  to  all  thermometers  of  this  kind,  the  individual 
forms  of  which  are  included  in  it  as  special  cases. 

Let  t  be  the  unknown  ordinary  temperature  of  the  vessel  V. 
T  „  absolute  „  „  V. 

t'  the  known  ordinary  temperature  of  the  vessel  V. 
T'        „       absolute  „  „  V. 

P  the  gas-pressure  at  0°  in  the  vessel  V  (in  millimeters). 
F  „    .  „     ,  V 

k  the  observed  difference  of  height,  at  t°,  of  the  two  mercury  columns. 

The  sign  of  h  is  to  be  considered  positive  when  the  pressure  of  the  mercury-column 
is  directed  on  the  air  in  V. 

We  have  then  P(l  +  at)  =  'P'{l  +  at')  +  h  :  whence,  in  centigrade  temperatures, 

or,  more  simply,  in  absolute  temperatures, 

T  =  +  1-h. 

P  aP 

P'     1  1/P'  \ 

Since  p ,        and    -  (^p  —  1 J  are  magnitudes  which  remain  constant  so  long  as 

the  filling  of  the  instrument  does  not  vary,  it  is  clear  that  the  absolute  temperature 
to  be  measured  is  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  one  of  which  is  proportional  to  the 
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absolute  temperature  of  the  space  V,  the  other  to  the  difference  of  height  h.  The 
preceding  formula  shows  that  in  all  cases  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument,  i.e.  the 
increase  of  h  for  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°,  depends  alone  on  P,  and  therefore  on  a 
quantity  quite  within  the  control  of  the  instrument-maker.  Pfaundler's  paper  contains 
a  full  description  of  the  several  constructions,  and  gives  the  proportions  of  filling  for 
P  =  P',  P<P',  P>P',  andP  =  0. 

Pteometebs.  Siemens' s  Electrical  Pyrometer  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
regular  increase  of  electric  resistance  in  a  metallic  conductor,  produced  by  rise  of 
temperature.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  platinum  spiral,  duly  protected,  and  so 
arranged  that  its  resistance  to  an  electric  current  can  be  measured  while  it  is  exposed 
to  the  temperature  to  be  estimated  {DingL  pol.  J.  ccix.  419). 

From  experiments  conducted  by  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  and 
reported  by  G.  C.  Foster,  these  pyrometers,  after  once  or  twice  heating,  exhibit  an 
increase  of  resistance,  but  afterwards  do  not  appear  to  undergo  further  alteration 
(Chem.  News,  xxviii.  173).  From  further  experiments  conducted  by  Foster,  however, 
it  appears  that  when  the  platinum  spiral  is  protected  by  an  iron  tube,  the  instrument 
does  not  give  constant  results,  on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  resistance  produced 
by  heating.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  iron  be  avoided,  the  indications  of  the 
instrument  are  suflSciently  exact  for  most  industrial  applications.  A  full  description, 
with  drawings,  of  the  electric  pyrometer  is  given  by  Siemens  {Bingl.  2>ol.  J,  ccxvii. 
291-297). 

An  air-fyrometer,  provided  with  a  condensed  air  pressure-gauge,  is  described  by 
G.  Codazza  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  255). 

A  calorimetric  jpyrometer,  for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures,  is  described 
by  J.  Salleron  {Monit.  Scient.  [3],  iii.  841 ;  Chem.  News,  xxviii.  77).  A  cylinder  of 
copper  or  platinum,  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  the  same  metal  to  diminish  the 
loss  of  heat  by  conduction  or  radiation,  is  raised  to  the  temperature  to  be  determined, 
and  then  quickly  plunged  into  the  water  of  a  calorimeter.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  then  noted,  and  the  temperature  to  be  determined  is  calculated  from  it  by 
known  methods. 

An  acoustic  pyrometer,  for  measuring  changes  of  temperature  by  the  alterations 
thence  resulting  in  the  number  of  wave-lengths  of  the  air  in  tubes,  is  described  by 
A.  M.  Meyer  (Poyy,  Ann.  cxlviii.  287 ;  Phil  Mag.  [4],  xlv.  18). 

A  modification  of  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter  {2nd  Swppl.  595),  in  which 
common  ice  can  be  used  instead  of  pure  snow,  and  the  observations  are  made  with 
greater  facility,  is  described  by  Schiiller  a.  Wartha  {Ber.  viii.  1011). 

Berthelot  (Atm.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  x.  168,  391,447-458)  describes  a  number  of 
calorimetric  instruments  for  measuring  the  quantities  of  heat  given  out  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  gases  by  liquids  ;  also  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  specific  heat  of  liquids 
{ibid.  xii.  559). 

Specific  Heat, 

a.  Of  Solids. — (1).  Carbon,  Boron,  and  Silicon. — H.  F.  Weber  has  continued 
his  researches  on  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  at  different  temperatures  {2nd  Suppl. 
596),  and  has  made  similar  observations  on  the  specific  heats  of  boron  and  silicon 
{Jakresb.f.  Chem.  1874:,  64). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  true  specific  heats  jt  of  these  elements,  deduced 
from  the  mean  r^ssults  of  the  several  groups  of  experiments,  together  with  a  comparison 
of  the  mean  heat-capacities  Co-t  of  laminar  graphite  and  amorphous  charcoal  : 
Diamond 


T-50-5 
7-10-6 

7107 

733-4 
758-3 

7H0-0 
7206-1 
7347-6 
7606-7 
7806-5 
7985-0 


=  0-0635 
00955 
0-1128 
0-1318 
0-1532 
0-1765 
0-2218 
0-2733 
0-3026 
0-4408 
0-4489 
0-4589 
Laminar  Graphite 

Co.21-6  =  0-1605 
Co-99-o  =  ^^-1904 
C,v2.<5-3  =  0-2350 


G-raphite 

Crystallised  Boron 

Crystallised  SHicou 

7-50-3  = 

0-1138 

7-39-6 

=  01915 

7-39-8 

=  0-1360 

7-10-7 

0-1437 

726-6 

0-2382 

721-6 

0-1697 

710-8 

0-1604 

776-7 

0-2737 

757-1 

0-1833 

761-3 

0-1990 

7125-8 

0-3069 

786-0 

0-1901 

7138-5 

0-2542 

-  7177-2 

0-3378 

7128-7 

0-1964 

7201-6 

0-2966 

7233-2 

0-3663 

7184-3 

0-2011 

7249-3 

0-3250 

7232-4 

0-2029 

Dense  amorphous 
cliarcoal 


Co-on-q  =  0-1906 
Co-225-3  =  0-2340 


Porous  Wood-charcoal 


Co-23-5 
Co-t)ft-2 
Co-223-t 


0-1653 
0-1935 
0-2385 
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The  facts  and  general  points  of  view  established  by  the  experimental  results  above 
recorded,  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : 

(1)  .  The  specific  heats  of  the  isolated  elements,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  vary  to 
an  extraordinary  amount  with  change  of  temperature.  From  the  lowest  attainable 
temperatures,  the  specific  heats  of  these  elements  increase  regularly  as  the  temperature 
rises,  till,  from  a  certain  temperature  upwards,  they  remain  nearly  constant.  For 
carbon,  this  temperature  is  near  600°,  for  silicon  about  200°.  For  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture from  —50°  to  600°,  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  increases  to  seven  times,  and  that 
of  boron  to  2*5  times  its  value  at  the  lower  temperature.  The  specific  heats  of  the 
elementary  bodies  are  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  not  constant  quantities,  but  are 
influenced  by  the  physical  state  of  the  elements  as  much  as  by  their  chemical  nature. 
The  assumption  hitherto  made  by  physicists  that  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
specific  heat  of  the  elements  is  quite  insignificant,  and  easily  explicable  by  the  altera- 
tions of  molecular  structure  produced  by  heat,  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
law  relating  to  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements,  it  may  be  completely  neglected, 
must,  for  the  future,  be  regarded  as  untenable. 

(2)  .  The  final  and  nearly  constant  values  which  the  specific  heats  of  carbon,  boron, 
and  silicon  attain  with  increasing  temperature  are,  in  round  numbers,  0-46  for  C,  0*50 
for  B,  and  0*205  for  Si.  The  products  of  these  numbers  into  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  three  elements  deduced  from  vapour-density  determinations,  are  5-5,  5*5,  and  5*8, 
numbers  which  approach  nearly  to  the  atomic  heats  of  the  metals  and  of  the  other 
solid  non-metallic  bodies  (aluminium  57,  sulphur  5*5).  Carbon,  boron,  and  silicon 
enter  therefore  at  certain  temperatures  into  the  range  of  the  Dulong-Petit  law,  and 
conform  to  it  at  all  higher  temperatures.  This  law  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  solid 
elements  may  now  therefore  be  regarded  as  universal.  The  usual  mode  of  stating  it 
requires,  however,  to  be  somewhat  altered,  perhaps  as  follows : 

The  specific  heats  of  the  solid  elements  vai^y  with  the  temperature ;  and  for  each 
element  there  is  in  the  scale  of  temperature  a  certain  point  t",  ahove  which  the  variation 
of  the  specific  heat  with  increasing  teinperature  becomes  quite  insignificant. — The 
product  of  the  atomic  weight  into  that  value  of  the  specific  heat  which  holds  good 
for  temperatures  above  t°^  yields,  for  all  the  solid  elements,  a  nearly  constant  value 
comprised  between  the  limits  5*5  and  6*5.  The  smallest  quantities  of  the  elements 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  hitherto  found  to  enter  into  the  molecules  of  their  gaseous 
compounds,  viz.  12,  11,  and  28,  are  not  multiples  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these 
elements,  but  the  true  atomic  weights  themselves. 

(3)  .  All  the  opaque  modifications  of  carbon  (the  graphitic,  dense  and  porous  forms) 
exhibit  the  same  specific  heat ;  the  opposite  assumption  hitherto  admitted  rests  on 
defective  investigations.  Below  red  heat  there  exist  in  a  thermic  point  of  view,  only 
two  allotropic  modifications  of  carbon,  the  transparent  and  the  opaque.  The  specific 
heats  of  these  two  modifications  differ  the  more  widely  as  the  temperature  is  lower, 
and  as  the  temperature  rises  they  steadily  approach  one  another,  till  at  600°  and 
above  they  become  equal.  From  red  heat  upwards,  there  are,  so  far  as  specific  heat 
is  concerned,  no  allotropic  modifications  of  carbon  ;  from  the  point  of  the  temperature- 
scale  at  which  the  optical  difference  between  the  two  modifications  of  carbon  vanishes, 
the  thermic  difference  likewise  disappears. 

Mixter  a.  E.  S.  Dana  (Liebig's  Annalen,  clxix.  388),  by  means  of  Bunsen's  ice- 
calorimeter,  find,  for  the  specific  heat  of  boron,  the  number  0*2518;  of  silicon 
0'1710;  of  zirconium  0'6660  [at  what  temperatures  ?] 

Schiiller  a.  Wartha,  by  means  of  their  ice-calorimeter  (p.  925),  have  found  the 
specific  heat  of  d  istilledzinc  =0*09393;  thatof  artificial  titanic  anhydride 
=  0-1785  and  0*1779,  and  that  of  native  rut'ile  =0*1737. 

On  the  specific  heats  of  Cerium,  Lanthanum,  and  Didymium,  see  p.  418  ;  of 
Glucinum,  p.  868. 

2.  Of  Alloys. — The  specific  heats  and  expansions  of  several  fusible  alloys  have 
been  determined  by  W.  Spring  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  vii.  178-228),  with  the  follow- 
ing results.  The  specific  gravities  are  reduced  to  the  vacuum  and  to  4°  ;  tlie  volumes 
to  0°. 
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'   Eose's  Alloy. 

Bi  =  48-9  ;  Sn  =  23-6  ;  Pb  =  27-6  per  cent— Sp.  gr.  =  9'5125. 

Temperature  Volume  Specific  Heat 

29-0"  1-00682  0-0474 

38-5°  1-01295  0  0562 

68-2°  1-00700  0-0545 

100-0°  1-04500  0-0881 


D'Arcet's  Alloy. 

Bi  =  49-2;  Sn  =  21-2;  Pb  =  27-6  per  cent.— Sp,  gr.  =  9-6401. 

Temperature  Volume  Specific  Heat 

29-0°  1-01485  0-0621 

35-0°  1-01825  — 

41-5°  1-01600  0-0528 

56-5°  1-02493  0-0650 

101-3°  1-09980  0-8901 


Lipowitz'  Alloy. 

Bi  =  50-0;  Sn  =  12-8;  Pb  =  26-9;  Cd  =  10-4  per  cent.— Sp.  gr.  =  9-7244. 


Temperature 
28-0° 
50-0° 
90-5° 


Volume 
1  03210 
1-00115 
1-05042 


Specific  Heat 
0-0634 
0-0544 
0-0625 


Wood's  Alloy. 

Bi  =  557;  Sn  =  13-7;  Pb  =  13-7;  Cd  =  16-8  per  cent.— Sp.  gr.  =  9-1106. 

Temperature  Volume  Specific  Heat 

53-25°  1  00265  0-0575 

93-0°  1-03735  0-0918 


These  numbers  show  that  the  alterations  of  specific  heat  in  the  alloys  mentioned 
follow  the  alterations  of  volume  produced  by  heat,  independently  of  the  temperature. 

jS.  Specific  Heat  of  Iiiquids.  1.  Of  Mercury.  Accordingto  A.  Winkelmann, 
Pogg.  Ann.  (clix.  152-165),  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  diminishes  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Between  49-6°  and  19-7°  it  is  0-03312,  and  between  142-2°  and  25-5°  it 
is  0-03278.  Calculating  from  these  numbers  the  values  of  the  constants  in  the 
formula,  C  =  C  +  a    we  find  C  =0-03336;  a=  -0-0000069. 

2.  Of  "Water.  J.  Bosscha  {Pogg.  Ann.  1874 ;  Juhelhd.  549-557)  has  endeavoured, 
by  means  of  his  own  observations  on  the  expansion  of  mercury  {Pogg.  Ann.  Erganzbd. 
V.  276;  Jahresh  f.  Chem.  1869,  82,  83)  and  the  detailed  account  of  Eegnault's 
observations,  to  eliminate  from  the  experiments  of  the  hitter  on  the  specific  heat 
of  water  (iii.  34),  the  errors  which  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  uncertainties 
in  the  temperature-determinations  on  which  the  results  were  founded.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  Regnault's  values  with  Bosscha's  corrected  A'-alues, 
and  likewise  those  calculated  from  the  formula: 

in  which,  as  a  mean  calculated  from  forty  of  Regnault's  observations,  S  =  00022. 


Mean  Sp.  Heat 
according  to 

Calculated 

Limits  of 

Corrected 

from  the 

Temperature 

Regnault 

Sp.  Heat 

formula 

Difference 

110°-20° 

1-0054 

1-0112 

1-0103 

+  0-0009 

119°-23° 

1-0063 

1-0123 

1-0117 

+  0-0005 

134°-25° 

1-0068 

1-0126 

1-0137 

-0-0011 

157°-26° 

1-0085 

1-0148 

1-0163 

-0-0015 

]73°-24° 

1-0114 

1-0176 

1-0179 

-0-0002 

188°-29° 

1-0157 

1-0215 

1-0200 

-  -0015 

These  numbers  show  that  the  formula,  e=  1  +  0-00022  (?!— 18°),  represents  the 
observations  as  nearly  as  can  be  expected  from  these  experiments.    If  it  be  assumed 
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that  the  specific  heat  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  freezing  point  varies 
according  to  the  same  law  as  at  other  temperatures,  the  preceding  formula  may  be 
replaced,  with  sufficient  exactness,  by  (?  =  0"00022i^,  in  which  the  specific  heat  of  water 
at  0°  is  taken  as  unity. 

3.  Of  Saline  Solutions.  Elaborate  experiments  on  the  specific  heat  of  saline 
solutions  have  been  made  by  C.  Marignac  {An7i.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  viii.  410),  in 
continuation  of  those  already  reported  {2,nd  Sup2)l.  601).  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Chlorides,  Bromides,  Iodides 


Foimula 

Mol.  wt.  , 

72-9 

149-2 

K-Br-  . 

238  2 
332 

Na-Cl2  . 

117 

Na-Br-  . 
WR^Cl-  . 

206 
300 
106-9 

CaCP  . 

110-9 

SrCP  . 

158-4 

BaCr-  . 

208 

MgCP  . 

95-4 

MnCP  . 

JN  1  bi'' 

CuCP  . 
ZnCP  . 

125-9 

1  or* 

134-2 

136-3 

N2H«CP  . 
CaCP  . 
MgCr-  . 
NiCP  . 
CuCP  . 
ZnCP  . 

106-9 
110-9 
95-4 
130 
134-2 
136-3 

126 

202-4 

Na-O.N-0^ 

170-2 

N-H«O.N205  . 

160 

340 

CaO.N^Qs 

164 

SrO.N205 

211-5 

BaO.N205 

261 

PbCN^Qs 

331 

MgCN-^O^ 

!  1486 

Zrd  Sup. 

1 

Specific  Heat 

Molecular  Heat 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

0-8787 

0-9336 

0-9650 

855 

1749 

3544 

jO-8312 

0-9032 

0-9483 

872 

1760 

3555 

i  0-8344 

0-9055 

0-9490 

876 

1765 

3558 

0-7691 

0-8643 

0-9250 

875 

1762 

3550 

0-7153 

0-8301 

0-9063 

881 

1770 

3563 

(0-8760 

0-9280 

0-9596 

891 

1779 

3566 

J  0-8779 

0-9304 

0-9623 

893 

1783 

3577 

0-8092 

0-8864 

0-9388 

895 

1778 

3573 

0-7490 

0-8499 

0-9174 

899 

1785 

3578 

0-8850 

0-9382 

0-9670 

891 

1789 

3585 

U)-8510 

0-9154 

0-9554 

860 

1749 

3546 

yj  vooyj 

ODU 

J.  /  Oo 

oO'±'± 

j  0-8143 

0-8942 

0-9430 

862 

1751 

3544 

i  0-8165 

0-8950 

0-9424 

864 

1753 

3542 

J  0-7799 

0-8751 

0-9319 

864 

1757 

3549 

^  0-7805 

0-8762 

0-9325 

865 

1759 

3551 

50-8607 

0-9245 

0-9581 

857 

1752 

3540 

i  0-8665 

0-9235 

0-9594 

862 

1750 

3547 

0-8510 

0-9154 

0-9526 

873 

1763 

3549 

0-8310 

0-9017 

0-9541 

856 

1740 

3525 

0-8642 

0-9200 

0-9563 

894 

1778 

3571 

0-8842 

0-9330 

0-9590 

916 

1807 

3583 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

0-8134 

453 

0-6176 

0-6741 

0-7538 

179-6 

256-7 

422-8 

0-6824 

0-7716 

249-4 

421 

0-7351 

426-4 

0-6241 

0-7790 

196-1 

455 

0-6212 

0-7042 

0-7960 

196-5 

286-1 

466-7 

Temp. 


20-24° 

17-  22 
20-51 
20-51 
20-51 
16-20 
22-52 
20-52 
20-51 
20-52 

20-  25 

21-  51 

21-  26 
19-51 

22-  27 

21-  52 

18-  23 

22-  52 

19-  52 
24-55 
19-51 
19-51 


20-  52= 

21-  51 

22-  52 
24-55 
19-51 
19-51 


Nitrates. 


50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

0-8752 

0-9273 

0-9618 

898 

1786 

3584 

21- 

-52° 

(0-8320 

0-9005 

0-9430 

917 

1803 

3586 

18- 

-23 

j  0-8335 

0-9028 

0-9475 

919 

1808 

3603 

22- 

-52 

(0-8692 

0-9220 

0-9545 

930 

1816 

3599 

18- 

-23 

^0-8712 

0-9220 

0-9576 

932 

1816 

3610 

22- 

-52 

0-8797 

0-9293 

0-9610 

932 

1821 

3614 

20- 

-52 

0-7505 

0-8491 

0-9131 

931 

1817 

3598 

25- 

-52 

(0-8471 

0-9116 

0-9511 

901 

1790 

3580 

20- 

-25 

j  0-8463 

0-9110 

0-9510 

900 

1789 

3580 

21- 

-51 

0-8903 

0-9400 

1791 

3583 

21- 

-26 

1 0-8169 

0-8905 

0-9392 

908 

1791 

3580 

19- 

-51 

0-9304 

3592 

21- 

-26 

1  = 

0-9294 

3588 

19- 

-51 

(0-7507 

0-8510 

0-9162 

924 

1813 

3602 

21- 

-26 

i  0-7500 

0-8507 

0-9173 

923 

1813 

3606 

18- 

-51 

0-8501 

0-9133 

0-9546 

891 

1780 

3578 

17- 

-22 

i  0-8517 

0-9145 
3  P 

0-9537 

893 

1782 

3575 

21- 

-52 
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Nitrates. — Continued. 


Fonnula 

ilol.  wt. 

Specific  Heat 

Molecular  Heat 

Temp. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq.  ' 

MnO.N^O^  . 

CuO.N^O^ 
ZnCN^O^ 

179 
183 
187-2 
189-4 

0-8320 
0-8228 
0-8256 
0-8234 

0-9027 
0-8949 
0-8992 
0-8990 

0-9473 
0-9409 
0-9475 
0-9461 

898 
891 
898 
897 

1786 

1772 

1788 
1789 

3580 
3559 
3588 
3585 

19-  51° 
24-55 
18-50 

20-  52 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

"lS]"o20  N2A5 

CaO.N^O^ 
MgO.N-O^ 

ZnO.N^O^ 

126 

170'2 

160 

164 

148-6 

183 

189-4 

0-7212 

0-6942 
0-6255 

0-5906 

0-7299 
0-7437 
0-6856 
0-6777 

0-6410 

0-8043 
0-7946 
0-8090 
0-7597 
0-7568 
0-7171 
0-7176 

220-7 

236 
215-2 

218-2 

321 
319-8 
297-5 
283-7 

294-5 

463-3 

492-  6 

493-  5 
466-5 
453 
454 
459 

21-  52 

22-  52 

20-  52 

21-  51 
21-52 
24-55 
20-52 

H20.N205  + 

5  Aq.; 
5  Aq.  ; 

Sp.  Heat  0-6551  ; 
0-6102 

Molec.  Heat  141-5 
152-5 

Sulphates. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

K^O.SO^ . 

Na20.S0== 

MgO.SO^ 

MnO.SO^ 
NiO.SO^  . 

CuO.SO^ . 

ZnO.SO^ . 

AlfO.SO^ 

98 

174-2 

142 
132 
120-5 

151 

155 

159-3 

161-4 
105-3 
114-3 

0-9155 

1  = 

(0-8753 
1 0-8784 
0-8789 
(0-8654 
^  0-8690 
0-8440 
0-8371 
(0-8411 
j  0-8520 
8420 
0-9009 
0-9041 

0-9545 
0-8965 
0-9020 
0-9250 
0-9270 
0-9330 
0-9225 
0-9230 
0-9125 
0-9102 
0-9084 
0-9148 
0-9106 
0-9457 
0-9465 

0-9747 

0-9434 
0  9463 
0-9576 
0-9596 
0-9633 
0-9547 
0-9550 
0-9529 
0-9510 
0-9503 
0-9528 
0-9523 
0-9703 
0-9722 

914 

— 

912 
915 
907 
883 
887 
887 
883 
891 
902 
894 
906 
917 

1812 
1770 
1781 
1796 
1800 
1802 
1772 
1773 
1780 
1779 
1780 
1792 
1786 
1802 
1812 

3604 
3560 
3571 
3583 
3591 
3595 
3552 
3553 
3574 
3571 
3572 
3582 
3582 
3595 
3611 

16-20*' 

18-  28 

19-  52 
19-24 

21-  52 
19-51 
19-24 

22-  52 

19-  51 
25-56 
18-23 
22-53 

20-  52 

21-  52 
21-53 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

Na^O.SO^ 
N2H«0.S0^  . 
G0.S03  , 
AlfO.SO^ 

142 
132 
105-3 
114-3 

0-7385 

0-8191 
0-8030 
0-8285 
0-8400 

297 

485 
467-3 
460 
474 

21-52° 
19-51 
21-52 
21-53 

Chromg^tes. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

H^O.CrO^ 
K^O.CrO^ 
Na^O.CrO^  . 

118-5 
194-8 
162-6 
152-5 

0-8962 
0-8105 
0-8560 
0-8767 

0-9419 
0-8896 
0-9134 
0-9304 

0-9698 
0-9407 
0-9511 
0-9630 

913 
887 
909 
923 

1807 
1775 
1793 
1817 

3606 
3570 
3579 
3613 

21-53° 

20-  51 

21-  52 

22-  53 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

Na^O.CrO^ 

118-5 
162-6 
1525 

0-6964 

1  — 

0-8251 
0-7810 
0-7967 

207-9 

469 

478-4 

480 

21-53° 

21-52 

21-52 
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Phosphates,  Arsenates,  Pyrophosphates,  Metaphosphates. 


Formula 


.KP'-'0^2Na20)  . 
l(P-'O^Na-0)  . 


ilol.  wt. 

Specific  Heat 

A 

Molecular  Heat 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

Temp. 



120 

0-9070 

0-9499 

0-9704 

925 

1823 

3610 

24-65° 

16i 

0-8707 

0-9264 

0-9595 

926 

1819 

3611 

26-57 

142 

— 

0-9345 

0-9617 

— 

1815 

3598 

23-54 

186 

0-8550 

0-9112 

0-9500 

928 

1809 

3596 

25-56 

133 
102 

— 
0  9129 

0-9375 
0-9525 

0-9666 
0-9761 

— 
914 

1812 
1811 

3608 
3613 

24-55 
24-55 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

120 

0-8444 

481-3 

24-55 

164 

0-7884 

484 

26-57 

102 

0-8495 

469 

24-55 

120 
196-3 

164 

CaO.C^H^O^ 

158 

BaCC^H^O^' 

205-5 

255 

PbO.C^H«03 

325 

MgO.C^H«03 
MnO.C^H«03 

ZnO.O^H«03 

142-6 
173 
177 
183-4 

K20.C^H«03 
PbO.C^H'^03 


120 

196-3 

325 


50  Aq. 

0-9568 
0-8572 
0-9026 
0-9037 
0-8914 
0-8959 
0-8505 
0-8166 
j  0-7925 
^0-7939 
0-9055 
0-8937 
0-8943 
0-9138 

5  Aq. 

0-7320 


Acetatei 

100  Aq. 

0-9769 
0-9170 
0-9414 
0-9430 
0-9362 
0-9392 
0-9127 
0-8911 
0-8797 
0-8808 
0-9473 
0-9371 
0-9366 
0-9538 

10  Aq. 

0-8220 
0-6391 


200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

0-9874 

976 

1875 

3673 

21- 

-52 

0-9550 

940 

1831 

3625 

20- 

-51 

0-9644 

960 

1849 

3630 

20- 

-25 

0-9687 

962 

1852 

3646 

19- 

-52 

0-9670 

943 

1833 

3634 

20- 

-25 

0-9663 

948 

1839 

3631 

22- 

-52 

0-9513 

940 

1830 

3620 

20- 

-52 

0-9396 

943 

1831 

3622 

19- 

-52 

0-9322 

971 

1869 

3659 

21- 

-26 

0-9327 

973 

1872 

3661 

18- 

-51 

0-9712 

944 

1840 

3635 

21- 

-52 

0-9666 

959 

1849 

3647 

19- 

-52 

0-9653 

963 

1852 

3646 

25- 

-56 

0-9730 

990 

1892 

3681 

19- 

-51 

25  Aq. 

5  Aq. 

10  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

0-9157 

153-7 

246-6 

522 

21- 

-52 

0-7728 

240-5 

499-4 

20- 

-51 

0-6824 

529 

18 

-51 

ZnO.C^H'503  +  30  Aq. ;  sp.  heat  0*8764  ;  mol.  heat  627.  This  solution  remains 
supersaturated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  like  that  of  lead  acetate  with  25  Aq.  For 
the  monohydrate  of  acetic  acid  "were  found,  sp.  heat  0-4932  ;  mol.  heat  59-2. 

Carbonates. 


50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

60  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

K^O.CO-  . 
Na^O.CO-  . 

138-3 
106-1 

j  0-8458 
^0-8509 
jO-9037 
^0-9072 

0-9104 
0-9157 
0-9409 
0-9435 

0-9513 
0-9543 
0-9675 
0-9695 

878 
884 
909 
913 

1765 
1775 
1793 
1798 

3556 
3567 
3585 
6393 

22-27 
21-52 
21-26 
21  -52 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

10  Aq. 

15  Aq. 

25  Aq. 

K20.C02  . 
Na-0.C02  . 

138-3 
106-1 

0-6248 

0-6831 

0-7696 
0-8649 

199 

279 

447 
481 

21-62 
21-62 

Oxalates 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

50  Aq. 

100  Aq. 

200  Aq. 

K-O.C^O^  . 

90 
166-3 

0-9423 
0-8389 

0-9653 
0-9083 

0-9814 
0-9504 

933 
895 

1824 
1786 

3621 
3679 

20-  52 

21-  62 

932 
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The  following  comparison  shows  in  ten-millionth  parts  the  increase  of  the  specific 
heats  of  saline, solutions  between  the  ordinary  temperature  and  about  30  degrees  above. 


Substances 

50  Aq 

100  Aq 

200  Aq 

Substances 

50  Aq 

100  Aq 

200  Aq 

K^CP . 
Na^CP 
CaCP . 
SrCP  . 
BaCP . 
MgCP 
K2(N03)2  . 
Na2(NO=')2  . 
Ca(N03y^  _ 
Sr(NO^)'^  . 

32 
19 

0 
22 

6 
68 
15 
20 
-8 

24 
23 
20 

8 
11 
-10 
23 

0 

-  6 

-  2 

7 

27 

-  4 

-  6 

6 
13 
45 
31 

-  1 

-  8 

Ba(N03)2  . 
Pb(N03)2  . 
Mg(N0^)2  . 

Na^SO*  . 

MgSO* 

CuSO* 

Ca(C2H302)2  . 

Pb(C2H302)2  . 

-  7 

16 

31 
36 
109 
9 
45 
14 

-  3 
12 
55 
20 
5 
64 
16 
30 
11 

-10 

11 

-  9 
29 
20 

3 
25 
43 

-  7 
5 

Mean 

21 

16 

11 

So  far  as  these  numbers  are  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  them  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  saline  solution  increases  for  the  most  part 
with  its  temperature ;  and  the  mean  values  show  that  this  increase  is  greater  as  the 
solution  is  more  concentrated.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  numbers 
show,  not  the  absolute  increase  of  the  specific  heat,  but.  only  the  amount  by  which  this 
increase  exceeds  that  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  water,  inasmuch  as  Marignac's  experi- 
ments give,  in  all  cases,  the  specific  heat  of  the  solutions  as  compared  with  that  of 
water  between  the  same  limits  of  temperature. 

The  observations  above  recorded  show  unmistakably  a  certain  degree  of  parallelism 
between  the  several  series  of  salts.  The  bases  for  the  most  part  range  themselves  in 
the  same  series,  although  to  this  rule  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  For  the  greater 
number  of  salts,  the  experiments  show  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  saline  solution  is 
much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  of  its  constituents,  that  is  to  say  the  salt 
and  the  water.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule,  for  most  of  the  ace- 
tates exhibit  the  contrary  relation,  especially  those  of  zinc,  lead  and  nickel ;  solutions 
of  acetic  acid  exhibit  a  similar  departure  from  the  rule. 

Specific  Heat  of  Mixed  Saline  Solutions. — The  following  experiments  by  Marignac 
show  that  the  differences  between  the  molecular  heats  of  solutions  of  mixed  salts,  and 
those  of  their  constituents,  are  very  small,  and  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error : 


Single  Solutions 

Sum 

Mixed  Solutions 

Molecular  Heat 

Sp.  Heat 

Mol.  Heat 

Temp. 

Na2C12 
Na2S0<  . 
Na2CP 
Na^SO^  . 

+  50  Aq 
50  Aq 
100  Aq 
100  Aq 

893) 
915t 
1783) 
1800  i 

1808 
3583 

0-8810 
0-9300 

1814 
3589 

20°-50° 

K^CP 
K2CP 

K^SO^  ... 

100  Aq 
100  Aq 
200  Aq 
200  Aq 

1760) 
I770J 
3555) 
3560$ 

3530 
7115 

0-8994 
0-9443 

3530 
7104 

17-22 

Na^CP 

K2CP 

Na^CP 

K^CP 

Na'-'CP 

K^CP 

50  Aq 
50  Aq 
100  Aq 
100  Aq 
200  Aq 
200  Aq 

893) 
876  J 
1783) 
1765$ 
3577  ) 
3558  i 

1769 
■  3548 
7135 

0-8560 
0-9187 
0-9663 

1769 
3552 
7140 

21-53 
>> 

K2S0* 
MgSO* 
K^SO^ 
MgSO* 

100  Aq 
100  Aq 
200  Aq 
200  Aq 

1770) 
1772$ 
3560) 
3550$ 

3542 
7112 

0-9096 
0-9495 

3542 
7116 

20-25 
» 

AP(SO^)='  . 
K-'SO' 
AP(SO')-''  . 

100  Aq 
300  Aq 
200  Aq 
600  Aq 

1770) 

6436$ 
3560) 
10833  $ 

7206 
14393 

0-9344 
0-9667 

7212 
14420 

24-28 
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On  the  relations  between  the  Specific  Heat  of  Solutions  and  Liquid  Mixtures  and 
the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in  the  act  of  dissolution  or  of  mixture,  see 
Heat  of  Chemical  Combination  (pp.  975-977,  980  and  993). 

y.  Specific  Keat  of  Gases.    The  determination  of  the  ratio,  —  =  k,  of  the 

Cp 

specific  heat  of  gases  at  constant  pressure  to  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
(iii.  40),  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations.  The  following 
results  have  been  obtained  by  Kontgen  (J^ogg.  Ann.  cxlviii.  580) : 

For  air,  i5:=  1  •4053.        .       .    Mean  of  10  experiments  in  which  the  greatest  devia- 
tions from  the  mean  were  +0*0020  and  —0-0021. 
„  C02,      1-3052        .       .    Mean  of  10  exp.    Greatest  deviations  +  0'0020  and 

-0-0028. 

„  hydrogen,  ^=  1-3852        .    Mean  of  8  exp.    Greatest  deviations  +0-0045  and 

-0-0032. 

E.  Wiedemann  {Ann.  Phys.  Chcm.  [2],  ii.  195-217)  has  investigated  the  specific  heats 
of  vapours  and  their  alterations  according  to  the  temperature.  In  the  following  table 
Co  denotes  the  specific  heat  at  0°  under  constant  pressure,  referred  to  the  unit  of  weight ; 
2a  the  alteration  produced  by  one  degree  of  temperature.  For  comparison,  the  same 
magnitudes  are  given  for  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide,  as  determined  by  Eegnault ; 
also  the  specific  heats  of  the  corresponding  liquids  according  to  Eegnault,  and  that  of 
benzene  according  to  Schiiller  {Pogg.  Ann.  Ergbd.  v.  251) : 


Vapour 

Liquid 

Co 

a 

Co 

a 

Chloroform  .... 

0-1341 

0-0000677 

0-23235 

0-000050716 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

0-1315 

0-0000963 

0-23523 

0-000081515 

Ethyl  Bromide  .... 

0-1354 

0-0001780 

Ether  ..... 

0-3725 

0-0004268 

0-52901 

0-0002958 

Acetone  ..... 

0-2984 

0-0003869 

0-5064 

0-0003965 

Acetic  Ether  .... 

0-2738 

0-0004350 

0-52741 

0-0005232 

Benzene  ..... 

0-2237 

0-0005114 

0-37980 

0  0007200 

These  numbers  show  that  the  greater  the  specific  heat  of  any  liquid  at  a  given 
temperature,  the  greater  also  is  that  of  its  vapour.  The  variations  in  the  specific 
heats  of  liquids  and  of  the  corresponding  vapours,  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude, 
and,  in  a  series  of  instances,  nearly  equal  to  one  another. 

In  the  next  table,  n  denotes  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a  molecule  of  the 
liquids  named  in  the  first  column  ;  d  the  density  of  the  several  vapours  ;  the  specific 
heat  under  constant  pressure  referred  to  the  unit  of  weight ;  Cp  and  tlie  specific 
heats  at  constant  pressure  and  constant  volume  referred  to  equal  volumes  (spec,  heat 

of  air  =  1) ;  —  the  ratio  of  the  two ;  ^  the  ratio  of  the  energy,  L,  of  the  progressive 

motions  to  the  total  energy,  H,  contained  in  the  gas  ;  a!  the  magnitude  a  (preceding- 
table)  referred  to  the  volum(?,  its  double  value  representing  the  alteration  of  the 
specific  heat  referred  also  to  the  volume  : 


n 

d 

Co 

Cp 

Cv 

Cv 

L 
E 

a' 

Air  

2 

1 

0-2389 

1 

0-7119 

1-405 

0-607 

0-000 

Hydrogen 

2 

0-0692 

3-410 

0-9877 

0-6996 

1-411 

0-617 

0-000 

Carbon  Monoxide 

2 

0-9674 

0-2426 

0-9822 

0-6941 

1-415 

0-622 

0-000 

Carbon  Dioxide 

3 

1-5290 

0-1952 

1-248 

0-959 

1-300 

0-450 

0-001389 

Carbon  Disulphide  . 

2-6325 

0-1315 

1-448 

1-160 

1-248 

0-372 

0-001061 

Nitrogen  Monoxide  , 

3 

1-5250 

0-1983 

1-266 

0-977 

1-294 

0-441 

0-001461 

Ammonia .... 

4 

0-5894 

0-5009 

1-236 

0-947 

1-303 

0-454 

0-007598 

1  Chloroform 

5 

4-192 

0-1342 

2-358 

2-070 

1-139 

0-208 

0-001176 

Ethylene  .... 

6 

0-9674 

0-3364 

1-361 

1-072 

1-270 

0-403 

0-00334 

Ethyl  Bromide 

8 

3-7316 

0-1354 

2-106 

1-818 

1-159 

0-237 

0  002768 

Acetone  .... 

10 

2-0220 

0-2984 

2-468 

2180 

1-132 

0-198 

0-003274 

Benzene  .... 

12 

2-6943 

0-2237 

2-523 

2-235 

1-120 

0-184 

0-004581 

Ethyl  Acetate  . 

14 

3-0400 

0-2619 

3-333 

3-045 

1-094 

0-141 

0-005537 

Ethyl  Oxide  . 

15 

2-5563 

0-3725 

3-984 

3-696 

1-078 

0-116 

0-004564 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  a  referred  to  the  volume 
increases,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

The  difference  between  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  gas  at  constant  pressure 
and  at  constant  volume  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  gas  is  heated  under  constant 
pressure,  and  therefore  allowed  to  expand,  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  work  employed 
in  separating  the  particles  of  the  gas,  and  a'  certain  quantity  of  heat  must  be  expended 
in  performing  this  work,  just  as  if  the  gas  were  confined  in  a  cylinder  with  a  movable 
piston  which  had  to  be  raised ;  whereas,  when  the  gas  is  heated  under  constant  volume 
and  therefore  not  allowed  to  expand,  there  is  no  such  work  to  be  done,  and  therefore 
all  the  heat  applied  is  expended  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  that  is  to  say, 
in  increasing  the  vis  viva  of  its  molecules.  Now  Clausius  has  calculated,  on  the 
principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  that  in  a  perfect  gas  the  ratio  of  Cp  '.  Cy 
should  have  the  value  1"67.  But  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  table  show  that  for  all 
the  ordinary  gases  and  for  many  vapours,  the  ratio,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  this,  varying  from  1*405  for  air  to  1-078  for  ether- vapour.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  when  these  gases,  all  of  which  are  diatomic,  are  heated  imder 
constant  volume,  part  of  the  heat  is  expended  in  performing,  not  external  work,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  work  within  the  two-atom  molecule.  That  this  is  the  correct 
view  is  shown  by  the  case  of  mercury- vapour,  which  is  a  monatomic  gas,  and  in 
which,  as  appears  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Kundt  a.  Warburg  on  the  ratio 
between  the  lengths  of  the  same  wave  of  sound  in  air  and  in  mercury-vapour  {Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  945),  this  interior  work  is  not  produced,  and  consequently  the 
ratio  Cp  '.  Cy  is  exactly  that  which  is  indicated  by  theory,  viz.  1-67. 

If  similar  experiments  were  made  on  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  which  at  temperatures 
not  far  removed  from  its  boiling  point,  is  hexatomic,  and  on  those  of  phosphorus  and 
arsenic,  which  are  tetratomie,  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats 
would  be  found  to  be  less  than  in  the  ordinary  diatomic  gases. 


Expansion  by  Heat. 


1.  Of  Gases.  Andrews  (Pro(7.  Eoi/.  8oc.  xxiii.  514  ;  xxiv.  455)  infers  from  further 
experiments  on  the  change  of  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  at  different  pressures  and 
temperatures  that,  for  the  ordinary  gaseous  state,  Gay-Lussac's  law  does  not  hold 
good  either  at  constant  pressure  or  at  constant  volume ;  but  that  the  expansion  by 
heat  of  a  body  in  the  ordinary  gaseous  state,  whether  it  be  measured  by  the  increase 
of  volume  under  constant  pressure,  or  by  the  increase  of  elastic  force  under  constant 
volume,  is  not  a  simple  function  of  the  initial  volume  or  of  the  initial  elastic  force, 
but  a  complex  function  which  changes  with  the  temperature. 

According  to  Mendelejefif  a.  Kajander  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1681),  the 
expansion-coefficient  of  atmospheric  air  under  a  pressure  of  750-770  mm.  is 
a=:  0'0036893 ;  in  a  subsequent  communication  ( (7m^^.  rend.  Ixxxii.  450),  the  same 
authors  give  for  the  expansion-coefficient  under  ordinary  atmosphere  pressure, 
0  =  0-0036843. 

Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  {Compt.  reiid.  Ixxxiii.  333)  have  determined  the  com- 
pressibility and  expansion-coefficients  of  certain  vapours  which  can  be  mixed  without 
entering  into  chemical  combination.  In  the  following  table,  the  '  contraction ' 
signifies  the  difference  between  the  volume  as  found  by  observation,  and  that  which 
it  should  be  according  to  Boyle's  law,  when  the  pressure  is  increased  from  0*5  to  1 
atmosphere. 

Vapour  B.  P.  Contraction 

Silicon  chloride      .       .  59° 
Carbon  tetrachloride      .  78-1' 
Phosphorus  trichloride  .  78° 


Mean  Expansion- 
coefficient 


at  100° 

2*07  per  cent. 
1-38 


at  180" 

0-  455  per  cent. 

1-  367  „ 
1-548 


from  100° 
to  1-25° 
0  00449 
0-00470 
0-00489 


from  125° 
to  180° 
0-00399 
0-00414 
0-00417 


Hence  it  appears  that,  for  each  of  these  vapours,  the  result  of  a  density-determination 
at  a  given  temperature  must  vary  with  the  pressure,  and  at  a  given  pressure  with 
the  temperature ;  and  in  calculating  the  elastic  force  of  a  mixture  of  two  vapours, 
of  known  weight,  volume,  and  temperature,  from  the  sum  of  the  elastic  forces  of  the 
separate  vapours,  making  use  of  the  theoretical  data  applicable  to  these  vapours 
under  low  pressure  and  high  temperature,  numbers  are  obtained,  the  sum  of  which 
exceeds  the  total  pressure  found  by  observation.  This  is  a  circumstance  which 
requires  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  determination  of  the  densities  of  vapours 
mixed  with  air  or  nitrogen  gas,  as  in  Pbiyfair  a.  Wanklyn's  experiments  on  the  density 
of  nitrogen  tetroxide  (iv.  76),  and  those  of  Wurtz  on  the  vapour-density  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  {Com2^t.  rnnd.  Ixxvi.  601). 
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£xpansion  of  Mercury.  A.  Wiillner  (Po^^,  Ami.  cliii.  440-447)  has  discussed 
the  experiments  of  Eegnault  on  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  at  different  tem- 
peratures (iii.  56),  and  has  calculated  a  new  formula  which  represents  the  experimental 
results  more  exactly  than  that  of  Eegnault,  or  than  the  formula  deduced  by  Bosscha 
{Pogg.  Ann.  Erganzungsband,  v.  276).  The  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury 
for  temperatures  between  0°  and  100°,  calculated  by  Wiillner's  formula,  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  given  by  Eegnault's  formula,  and  for  lower  temperatures  (0°-30°) 
Wiilluer's  formula  gives  a  value  of  the  mean  coefficient  about  1  per  cent,  larger  than 
that  deduced  from  the  formula  of  Eegnault,  thus : 


0°-100° 

0°-30° 


Wiillner 
0-00018253 
0-00018153 


Eegnault 
0-00018153 
0-00017976 


A  table  of  the  results  calculated  according  to  the  formulae  of  Eegnault,  Bosscha,  and 
Wiillner  is  given  in  the  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  70. 

BKpansion  of  Solids.  Experiments  on  the  expansion  of  metals  and  of 
woods  have  been  made  by  P.  Glatzel  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  clx.  497-514 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
1877,  ii.  820),  with  a  new  apparatus  constructed  by  Eues  of  Berlin.  The  numbers 
in  the  following  table  give  the  increase  of  length,  in  millimeters,  of  bars  1  dcm.  long 
for  a  rise  of  1°  so  that  if  a  denote  the  usual  coefficient  of  expansion,  i.e.  in  parts  per 
million,  these  numbers  must  be  denoted  by  100  a.  For  comparison  the  numbers 
obtained  by  Fizeau  by  his  optical  method  (1st  8uppl.  675)  are  also  given. 


Steel 


Iron 


Copper  . 
Tin 

Aluminium 

Lead 

Cadmium 


aiatzel 


0-001256 


0-001387 

0-001705 
0-002212 
0-002354 
0-002936 
0-003121 


Fizeau 
0-001322) 

0-001101  [Different  sorts. 

0-001095  J 

0-001210> 

0-001188;  " 

0-001696 

0-002234 

0C02318 

0-002924 

0-003069 


lu  the  determination  of  all  these  values  by  Glatzel,  both  the  lengthening  of  the 
bar  by  heating,  and  its  subsequent  shortening  by  cooling  down  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  were  taken  into  account ;  and  in  this  it  was  noticed,  as  previously  found  by 
other  observers,  that  the  bars  on  cooling  did  not  assume  exactly  their  original  length, 
but  became  shorter. 

For  woods,  the  following  values  of  100  o  were  obtained  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres. 


Maple 

Hornbeam 

Eosewood 

Spruce  fir 

Box. 

Elm 

Alder 


0-000502 
0-000604 
0-000608 
0-000608 
0-000623 
0-000635 
0-000699 


Beech 

Pear 

Oak 

Poplar 

Mahogany 

Ash 

Ebony 


0-000716 
0-000721 
0-000746 
0-000761 
0-000784 
0-000951 
0-000970 


The  peculiarities  above  noticed  in  heating  and  cooling  in  the  case  of  the  metals 
were  likewise  observed  in  the  woods. 

The  expansion  of  phosphorus  has  been  investigated  by  Pisati  and  de  Franchis 
{Ga:;z.  chim.  ital.  1874,  457).  The  specific  gravities  of  solid  and  melted  phosphorus 
at  various  temperatures  Avere  found  to  be  as  follows 


at  0° 
„  20° 
44° 


Solid 
1-83676 
1-82321 
1-80681 


at  40° 
„  100° 
„  280° 


Fused 
1-74924 
1-69490 
1-52867 


The  volume-ratio  between  solid  and  liquid  phosphorus  was  found  to  be  1 -03446 
at  40'^  and  1'0504  at  44°.  For  the  latter  temperature  H.  Kopp  had  previously  fnmd 
the  value  r0343  {Liebig's  Aoinalcn,  xciii.  129).  The  volume  of  solid  phosphorus 
at  t°,  referred  to  that  at  0°,  is  given  by  the  equation  : 

V,  =  Vq  +  0-000200^  +  0-000000115^2. 
the  volume  of  liquid  phosphorus  between  50°  and  280°,  referred  to  that  at  50°,  by 


-f  0-0002969(«;-50°)  +  0-0000002115(i;- 50)^. 
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The  mean  expansion-coefficient  for  solid  phosphorus  is 

K  =  0-0003674  +  0-00000021 1^ 

that  of  liquid  phosphorus  at  50°,  and  above;  is 

K  =  0-0005167  +  0-000000370(^-50). 

The  statement  of  Schrotter  {Liehig's  AnnaUn,  Ixviii.  247)  that  melted  phosphorus  at 
44°  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  solid  phosphorus  at  10^,  may  be  explained  by 
the  contraction  which  attends  the  partial  conversion  of  ordinary  into  red  phosphorus. 
In  the  experiments  of  Pisati  a.  de  Franchis,  this  change  was  as  far  as  possible  pre- 
vented. 

Sulphur. — Despretz  found  in  1838  that  the  expansion-coefficient  of  melted 
sulphur  increases  with  tolerable  regularity  as  the  temperature  rises  (from  110°  to 
250°),  H.  Kopp  {Liehig's  Annalen,  xciii.  129)  found  the  expansion  between  126°  and 
152°  to  be  uniform,  but  different  in  amount  from  that  given  by  Despretz.  A  new 
determination  has  been  made  by  G.  Visa.i\{Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1874,  29)  by  two  methods, 
with  the  dilatometer  and  the  weight-thermometer,  the  result  of  which  is  to  show  that 
at  150°  the  expansion  is  not  quite  uniform,  but  exhibits  only  very  slight  variations, 
and  that  between  150°  and  160°  a  sudden  and  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  expansion  takes  place,  whilst  between  160°  and  300°  it  increases,  but  so  slowly, 
that  even  at  300°  the  rate  still  falls  short  of  the  value  which  it  had  at  150°.  The 
mean  coefficients  determined  by  Pisati  are  about  i  smaller  than  those  of  Despretz, 
and  (between  126°  and  152°)  about  i  larger  than  those  given  by  Kopp.  The  co- 
efficient of  expansion  diminishes  from  the  melting  point  to  about  170°,  where  it 
attains  a  minimum,  and  then  exhibits  a  normal  increase.  Moitessier  {Jahresh.  f. 
Chem.  1866,  27)  attributes  these  variations  to  the  formation,  during  the  heating,^  of 
the  insoluble  modification  of  sulphur,  which  has  a  smaller  coefficient  of  expansion 
than  soluble  sulphur.  The  quantities  of  insoluble  sulphur  (in  percentages  of  the 
total  amount)  formed  at  different  temperatures  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 

143°    148-5°      159-9°      167-4°      179-4°     213-5°      249-9°      284-9°  440° 
0        2-54        7-03       14-77      22-60       27*09       26-31       29-31  30-27 

According  to  these  numbers,  the  effect  of  the  less  expansible  insoluble  sulphur  in 
diminishing  the  expansion  coefficient  of  the  whole  increases  from  143°  to  about  200°, 
and  then  becomes  nearly  constant. 

Pisati,  by  heating  melted  sulphur  to  300°,  and  then  cooling  it  to  125°,  obtained  a 
curve  of  expansion  agreeing  very  nearly  with  that  laid  down  from  Moitessier's  deter- 
minations. 

According  to  Scichilone  {Gtazz.  1877,  501),  sulphur,  precipitated  from  sodium 
persulphide  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  carbon  sulphide,  gives, 
when  gradually  heated  up  to  440°,  values  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  agreeing 
with  those  obtained  by  Moitessier. 

Ebonite.  F.  Kohlrausch  (Po^^.  Ann.  Erganzbd.  vi.  314)  finds  that  the  expan- 
sion-coefficient of  ebonite  for  1°  is — 

0  0000770  between  16-7°  and  25-3° 
0-0000842      „       25-3°  „  35*4° 
therefore  a^  =  0*000061  4-  0-00000076^, 

These  numbers  show  that  both  the  expansion  of  ebonite,  and  the  rate  of  its  increase 
with  rise  of  temperature,  are  very  considerable.  In  this  respect  ebonite  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  soft  caoutchouc,  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the  sulphur 
in  the  ebonite.  A  rod  of  ebonite  about  1  cm.  thick  was  found,  when  heated,  to  take  a 
considerable  time  to  contract  to  a  constant  length — an  effect  which  is  attributed  by 
Kohlrausch,  not  only  to  the  bad  conduction  of  the  material,  but  to  the  fiict  that  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  like  elastic  alteration  of  form,  does  not  take  place  instantaneously, 
but  goes  on  with  gradually  diminishing  rapidity  after  the  alteration  of  temperature 
has  taken  place,  as  indeed  is  indicated  by  Matthiessen's  experiments  on  glass  rods 
(Proc.  Boy.  8oc.  xiv.  551). 
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Fusion  and  Solidification. 


The  softening  and  melting  points  of  metallic  alloys  have  been  determined  by 
E.  Gnehm  {Monit.  scient.  [3],  ir.  424)  by  the  following  method: — Two  rings  of  the 
ulloy  free  from  oxide  were  fitted  one  into  the  other,  and  suspended  by  a  hooked  iron 
wire  in  a  heated  bath  of  oil  or  paraffin ;  and  the  temperatures  were  noted  at  which 
the  rings  first  became  elongated  into  ellipses,  then  into  a  vertical  strip,  and  finally 
melted.    The  following  are  the  results  : 

Alloy 

Softening  Melting 


Tin  Lead  point  point 

2  5  185°  189° 

2  6  189°  194°  to  195° 

2  7  192°  198° 

2  8  202°  208°  to  210° 


Meltingr  Points  of  S'at  and  Wax.  C.  H.  Wolff  {Dingl.  j^ol.  J.  ccxvii.  411) 
has  determined  the  melting  points  of  the  following  kinds  of  fat  and  wax,  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  method  described  by  Lowe  {Bingl.  ])ol.  J.  cci.  250  ;  Chcm.  Soc.  J. 
1871,  973). 


m.  p. 

m.  p. 

Ceresin 

.  71-35° 

Paraffin  . 

.  49-5° 

Yellow  wax. 

.  64-0° 

Spermaceti 

.  45-2° 

White  wax  . 

.  62-8° 

Mutton  suet  . 

.  45-6° 

Yellow  wax  in  cakes  ^  . 

.  60-1° 

Japan  wax 

.  41-3° 

Stearin 

.  51-45° 

Cacao  butter  . 

.  31-8° 

Melting-  Points  of  Homolog-ous  Compounds.  The  following  regularities 
in  the  melting  points  of  homologous  compounds  have  been  observed  by  A.  Baeyer 
{Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  1877,  1286).  Both  in  the  oxalic  series  and  in  the  series  of 
normal,  fatty  acids,  a  member  having  an  uneven  number  of  carbon-atoms  has,  without 
exception,  a  lower  melting  point  than  the  acid  which  contains  one  more  carbon-atom. 
In  the  oxalic  series  of  acids,  the  melting  point  of  the  acids  with  uneven  numbers  of 
carbon-atoms  rises  with  increasing  quantity  of  carbon,  whereas  that  of  the  acids  with 
even  numbers  of  carbon-atoms  falls,  so  that  the  two  series  meet  at  a  certain  inter- 
mediate point.  In  the  fatty  acid  series,  the  melting  points  rise  both  in  the  even  and 
in  the  uneven  series,  with  exception  of  the  lowest  members.  This  is  seen  from  the 
following  table,  taken  from  Fittig's  Lehrhiich  : 


Melting  Points  of  the  Acids  of  the  Oxalic  Series, 


Normal  Succinic,  C^H«0»  .  .180° 

Adipic,  C«Hi«0^  .  .  148° 

Suberic,  Cm^'O*  .  .140° 

Sebic,  C">H'«0»  .  .127° 


Normal  Pyrotartaric,  C-'II«0^  .  97^ 

a-Pimelic,  C^H'^O*  .  102° 

Azelaic,  CH'^O^    .  .106° 

Brassylic.  C^'H-^O^  .  108° 


Melting  Points  of  the 

Acetic,  .       .       .  +17° 

Butyric,  C^H^O^    ...  0° 

Caproic,  C«H'-0-   .       .       .  -  2° 

Caprylic,  C^H^'^O^  .       .       .  + 16° 

Capric,  C'^H^oQ^    .       .       .  +  30° 

Palmitic,  C'«ff -0- .        .       .  +62° 

Stearic,  Cm^'O-    ...  4-  69-2° 


hrmcd  Fatty  Acids. 

Propionic,  C^H*^0-,  remains  fluid 
Valeric,  O'WO-, 

Oenanthylic,  C^H'^O^     .       .  -10-5° 

Pelargonic,  C»H'«0-       .       .  -j- 12° 

Margaric,  C'^H-^'O-       .       .  +59-9° 


IMCeltin^  Points  of  Metallic  Salts.  T.  Carnelley  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  i. 
489-509;  1877,  i.  365-388;  1878,  Transactions,  273-281)  has  determined  the  melt- 
ing points  of  a  large  number  of  metallic  salts  by  the  two  following  methods  : 

1.  The  Specific  Heat  Method. — The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows  :  When 
a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  and  the  latter  is 
suspended  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner  or  of  a  blowpipe,  the  temperature  of  the 
crucible  after  a  time  reaches  that  at  wdiich  the  salt  fuses,  if  the  latter  is  not  beyond  a 
certain  limit ;  and  now  if  the  crucible,  the  instant  the  salt  is  seen  to  melt,  be  dropped 


*  Probably  mixed  with  Japan  wax. 
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into  a  known  weight  of  water,  of  known  temperature,  and  the  rise  in  temperature 
noted,  then,  from  the  well-known  equation  for  specific  heats  (iii.  27)j  we  obtain  the 
initial  temperature  of  the  crucible  at  the  moment  the  salt  melted,  and  therefore  the 
temperature  at  which  the  fusion  occurred,  assuming  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  crucible  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  salt  at  the  moment  of  melting.  (For  descrip- 
tion and  figures  of  apparatus,  see  the  first  paper  above  cited.) 

Solidifying  points  may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  when  the  salt  has  completely  melted,  the  lamp  is  turned  out,  and  the  crucible 
while  still  suspended  is  carefully  watched,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  salt  begins  to 
solidify,  dropt  at  once  into  the  calorimeter,  after  which  the  process  is  the  same  as 
before.  The  point  of  solidification  may  usually  be  seen  without  difficulty,  but  some- 
times the  solidified  salt  forms  a  perfectly  transparent  glass,  in  which  case  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tell  when  the  salt  becomes  solid.  In  that  case  it  is  best 
to  place  a  bright  gas  flame  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  crucible,  so  that  its  image  may 
be  seen  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  melted  salt,  which  image,  the  moment  the 
salt  solidifies,  becomes  blurred  and  indistinct,  or  disappears  altogether. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  of  several  salts 
determined  by  this  method  and  the  differences  between  them  : 


M.  p. 

S.p. 

Difference 

KN03 

.       .       .  353° 

332° 

21° 

KC103 

.  372° 

351° 

21° 

KCl  . 

.  434° 

415° 

19° 

KI  . 

.  639° 

622° 

17° 

KBr  . 

.  703° 

685° 

18° 

.  838° 

832° 

6° 

2.  The  Time-method. — This  method  depends  upon  the  following  principle  :  If 
three  metallic  salts,  A,  B,  and  C,  which  fuse  at  different  temperatures,  such  that  A 
fuses  before  B,  and  B  before  G,  be  arranged  on  a  cold  block  of  smooth  iron,  and  this 
be  placed  in  a  muffle  kept  at  a  constant  high  temperature,  and  if  x  be  the  number  of 
seconds  which  elapse  between  the  melting  of  A  and  B,  and  y  the  number  of  seconds 

between  the  melting  of  A  and  C,  then  the  ratio  ^  is  approximately  constant  for  the 

same  three  salts,  whatever  may  be  temperature  of  the  muffle,  provided  only  it  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  at  which  C  fuses.  This  principle  affords  the  means  of 
determining  the  melting  point  of  a  refractory  metallic  salt  by  comparison  with  salts 
whose  melting  points  have  been  determined  by  other  methods.  The  following  table 
shows  the  mean  results  of  comparative  experiments  made  by  this  method  and  by  the 
specific  heat  method. 


Salt 

h 

6 

u 

a 

o 

6 
o 

u 

o 

5 

w 

<3 

<1 

o 

a 

o 

Time  method 

320 

345 

453 

472 

490 

591 

654 

707 

699 

733 

731 

745 

815 

Specific  heat  method  . 

315 

346 

453 

466 

477 

554 

661 

710 

729 

733 

742 

753 

811 

Difference  .       .  , 

+  5 

0 

0 

+  6 

+  13 

+  37 

-7 

-3 

-30 

0 

-11 

-8 

+  4 

Of  the  two  methods,  Carnelley  considers  the  one  depending  on  specific  heats  to  be 
the  more  accurate,  since  the  results  obtained  by  it  for  the  same  salt  agree  more  nearly 
among  themselves  than  do  those  arrived  at  by  the  time  method,  while  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  salt  melts  is  more  easily  seen  in  the  case  of  the  former.  It  has,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  being  entirely  independent  of  any  fixed  melting  'points ;  whereas, 
in  the  time  method,  the  melting  points  of  the  standard  salts,  as  found  by  the  other 
method,  have  to  be  assumed,  so  that  the  results  which  it  yields  are  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent. 

The  specific  heat  method  is,  however,  liable  to  an  error  arising  from  the  overheating 
of  the  wire  which  suspends  the  crucibJe,  and  tending  to  make  the  results  too  high. 
This  error  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  using  a  very  thin  suspending  wire.  The 
following  table  gives  the  melting  points  of  a  considerable  number  of  salts  determined 
with  attention  to  this  precaution.  The  new  determinations  relating  to  the  salts 
previously  examined  are  all  lower  than  those  given  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  partly 
from  the  cause  just  mentioned,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  more  exact  determina- 
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tion  of  the  heat-value  of  the  calorimeter  used  in  the  experiments.  For  comparison, 
the  melting  points  of  some  of  the  salts,  as  determined  iu  the  ordinary  way  with  the 
mercurial  thermometer  (corrected,  when  not  otherwise  stated),  or  by  other  methods, 
are  given  in  foot-notes.  The  values  determined  by  the  specific  heat  method  are  the 
means  of  several  observations  : 


Salt 

M.  p. 

Salt 

M.  p. 

Salt 

M.  p. 

(')  Asp  . 

146° 

SrI2 

- 

507° 

(PbV20^)2PbO 

731° 

(-)  ffBO^ . 

/  ^  \     \  ™  AT  1 

(■^)  AgJNU'^. 

186 

CdF2  . 

520 

(2')  KCl 

734 

217 

{")  Agl 

627 

ZnF2 

734 

/  1\    /^■;TT*7/'\  1 

(^)  C^H^O  ' 

203 

CdCP  . 

541 

(22)  EbF 

(23)  MoO' 

753 

(')  HgBr2  . 
(")  LiJNO'^  . 

242 

LiBr 

547 

759 

267 

Cu(jN0-')2 
Na'-B^O^ 

561 

(24)  NaCl  . 

772 

(^)  TPCO'* 

273 

561 

KF 

789 

(«)HgCr-  . 

293 

NaVO^ 

562 

(~')Pb(P03)- 

800 

(3)  SbF^  . 

292 

Na'2V**02'' 

562 

(2<5)  LiF 

801 

('*>)  NaClO-^ 

302 

TPVO* 

566 

(27)  Pb2p20'' 

806 

(")  NaJNO^. 

316 

CdBr^  . 

571 

BaBr2  . 

812 

/Hl\  TZXT/^I 

339 

Ba(JNU'*)- 
('«)  B^O^ 

593 

('■'*)  JNa-OU-*  . 

814 

(*')  IvClO^  . 

359 

577 

Li2S0'  . 

818 

Pbl^ 

383 

('9)  Ag^P^O^ . 

581 

brUP 

825 

383 

585 

(30)  K^CO^  . 

834 

Ag'^V^O^s  . 

384 

LiCl 

598 

/  Q  1  \   AT    9C1  /A  i 

(3')  Na2S04  . 

801 

392 

Cu2I2 

601 

(22)  Pb5(VO')3Cl  . 

a  802 

ZnBr^  . 

394 

NaPO^  . 

617 

Pb(V03)2 
Ag^PO'*  . 

a  849 

CdP  . 

404 

Nal 

628 

a  849 

404 

SrBr2  . 

630 

Li^PO'  . 

a  857 

(12)  Hg2Br2 

a  405 

CaI2 

631 

Ba2V20'' 

a  863 

408 

TPSO*  . 

632 

Na^VO  '  . 

a  866 

BalClO^*)'^  . 

414 

(20)  KI 

634 

JNa^P-U' 

a  888 

TiVO''  . 

424 

Ca(VO-*)2v20'^ 

637 

NaF 

a  902 

AgBr  . 

427 

Ebl 

642 

CaF2 

a  902 

('3)  TlCl  . 

427 

Sr(N03)2 
Na*V20^ 

645 

SrF2 

a  902 

(H)Ag3V0' 

403°-565° 

654 

BaF2  . 

a  908 

Cu^cr-' . 

434 

Ag2S04  . 

654 

Cu2F2  . 

a  908  ' 

Til  . 

439 

V205  . 

658 

MgF2  . 

a  908 

Lil  . 

4^6 

CaBr2  . 

676 

BiP      .  1 

decom- 

ZnI2 . 

446 

EbBr  . 

683 

poses 

AgCl   .  . 

451 

Li2C03  . 

695 

did  not 

T14V207 

454 

MgBr2 

695 

melt  at 

TlBr  . 

458 

KBr  . 

699 

BiF3      .  1 

804°, pro- 

(>^)AgP03. . 
CuCP  . 

482 

NaBr  . 

70S 

bably  de- 

498 

MgCP  . 

708 

composed 

C«)PbGP  . 

498 

EbCl  . 

710 

PbBr2  . 

499 

CaC12  . 

719 

The  letter  a  before  a  uumlDer  denotes  that  the  salt  referred  to  melts  above  that  temperature. 

C)  14G  (Camelley)  ;  determined  by  thermometer.  (^)  184  (Camelley). 

(•■')  219  (this  Dictionary,  iv.  104)  ;  198  (Pohl,  Jahresb.  4,  59 ;  not  stated  whether  correct  or  not. 
Determined  by  covering  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  a  layer  of  fused  salt,  and  then  placing  in  an 
empty  tube  and  heating)  ;  218°,  resolidifies  at  212°  (Camelley). 

(*)  200  (Camelley).   Anhydrous  oxalic  acid. 

C)  223  (Oppenheim,  Clarke's  Constants  of  Nature,  hnt  reierence  there  given  incorrect)  ;  244  (Wil- 
liams) ;  244  (Carnelley). 

264  (Camelley).  C)  269  (Williams) ;  272  (Carnelley). 

C)  287  (WilUams) ;  288  (Carnelley). 

C)  314  (Braun,  Pogg.  Ami.  154,  190)  ;  310  (Person,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1847,  xxi.  329)  ;  resolidifies 
at  313  (Schaffgotsch,  Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  293)  ;  319  (Carnelley). 

('")  342  (Braun,  Pogg.  Ann.  cliv.  190  ;  339  (Person,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  xxd.  329)  ;  resolidifies  at  338 
(ScliafEgotscli,  Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  293). 

(")  334  (Pohl,  Jahresb.  iv.  59),  vide  under  AgNO'.  It  cannot  be  correct,  since  KCIO^  melts  above 
KN  0^.  It  is  not  stated  whether  334°  is  the  corrected  temperature  or  not ;  if  not  the  correction  would 
make  it  several  degrees  higher. 

('^)  Did  not  melt  but  volatilised.  The  temperature  given  represents  that  at  which  aU  the  salt 
had  volatilised  without  melting.   It  therefore  melts  above  405. 

(")  Above  260  (Crookes,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1864,  139). 

('*)  Very  difficult  to  see  when  it  melted.   Appeared  to  soften  and  melt  gradually. 

('^)  Prepared  by  precipitating  AgNO^  with  an  excess  of  NaPO^,  the  latter  being  obtnined  by  fusing 
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In  the  case  of  some  of  the  salts  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  the  melting  point  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  they  decomposed  into  metallic 
oxide  and  free  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  from  combustion 
of  the  lamp  flame.  The  method  adopted,  therefore,  was  to  heat  the  salt  in  question 
with  two  or  three  others  of  known  melting  point  on  a  sheet  of  platinum,  and  observe 
between  which  two  it  melted.  By  this  means  the  salt  did  not  appear  to  decompose 
till  after  fusion,  the  melting  point  being  reached  much  sooner  than  when  the  large 
platinum  crucible  was  used. 


Vaporisation. 


Fia.  3. 


for  the  determination  of 
the  normal  barometric 
by  H.  Bunte  {Liehig's 
an  apparatus  for 


and 


Boiling  Points.  A  simple  apparatus  for  the  exact  determination  of  boiling 
points  is  described  by  Berthelot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xii.  562).    It  consists  of  a 

long-necked  glass  flask,  having  a  capacity  of 
]  00-200  c.c.  The  neck  is  enclosed  in  a  wide 
glass  tube,  closed  with  two  perforated  corks, 
and  passes  through  the  lower  cork ;  and  the  tube 
of  a  thermometer  passes  through  both,  while  its 
bulb  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  vapour.  The 
lower  cork  is  also  traversed  by  a  bent  tube,  which 
serves  to  carry  oflF  the  vapour  to  a  condenser, 
and  thus  prevent  any  excess  of  pressure  in  the 
apparatus. 

Another  apparatus 
boiling  points  under 
pressure  is  described 
Annalen,  clxviii.  139) 

determining  boiling  points  at  all  pressures  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere  is  described  by  Lothai 
Meyer  {ibid.  clxv.  303).  The  air  is  pumped  out 
of  the  distillatory  apparatus  by  means  of  a 
Bunsen's  pump,  and  this  apparatus  is  connected 
with  a  second  distillatory  apparatus  and  pump, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  action  of  the  pump 
stops  as  soon  as  the  desired  pressure  is  attained, 
but  begins  again  as  soon  as  any  alteration  oi 
pressure  takes  place. 

Determination  of  Boiling  Points  ivith  small 
quantities  of  Substance. — A  method  for  this  pur- 
pose is  described  by  H.  Chapman  Jones  {Chcm. 
Soc.  Jour.  1878,  xxxiii.  175),  founded  on  the 
principle — previously  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  boiling  points  by  Kegnault — that  the  boil- 
ing point  of  a  substance  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its  saturated  vapoui 
is  equal  to  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure.  A  piece  of  glass  tube,  4  mm.  interna! 
diameter  and  200  mm.  long,  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U>  so  that  one  end,  which  is 
open,  extends  at  least  15  mm.  beyond  the  other,  which  is  closed.  The  bend  is  madt 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  about  20  mm.  in  diameter.  The  liquid,  two  or  three  drops  oi 
which  suffice  for  the  determination,  is  introduced — by  a  method  described  at  length  ir 
the  paper  above  cited — into  the  closed  end  of  the  U-tube;  the  open  end  is  placcc 


microcosinic  salt.  Became  black  on  heating  ;  fused  mass,  after  cooling  in  water,  was  yellow,  probablj 
from  conversion  into  Ag^PO*. 

580  (Braun,  Pogg.  Ann,  cliv.  li)0). 

(")  450  (Rodwell,  Chem.  News,  xxxi.  4).  This  was  simply  deduced  from  the  fact  that  it  melte;' 
Bomewhab  aViove  tlie  melting  point  of  zinc,  412. 

('")  Difficult  to  see,  as  it  appeared  to  soften  and  then  melt. 

('")  Became  black  on  heating ;  fused  mass,  after  cooling  in  water,  was  yellow,  probably  due  tt 

foriMnf.iou  of  Ag^PO*. 

(  "')  OGG  (Braun,  rogg.  Ann.  cliv.  190).  730  (Braun,  Pogg.  Ann.  cliv.  190). 

(,-■-)  Very  deliquescent.    Melting  point  very  difficult  to  see. 

(-•)  White  ;  became  very  dark  on  heating  (dark-green?),  then  whitish-yellow. 

C^')  ncO  (Enain,  Pogg.  Arm.  cliv.  1!)0). 

(-■'•)  Becomes  (l;irl<  vvy  cii  iK-iiting,  and  white  again  at  a  red  heat. 
(-'■)  The  nieltinu-  I'diiit  v.  as  very  difficult  to  see. 

{-)  rnder-.'-ees  i^nm,-  cliaiiLre  on  heating,  as  Pb(PO')='.  C^")  020  (Braun,  Pog.i.  Ann.  cliv.  190), 
C  ')  111(1  (r'.num.         Ann.  cliv.  190).  (^°)  lloO  (Braun,  Pogg.  Ann.  eliv.  190). 

C^')  T-'SO  (I'.rann,  /■,';/;/.  Ann.  cliv.  190). 
(^-)  ArtiOcial  viiaadinito. 
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demeath  the  surface  of  some  mercury  contained  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible, 
le  whole  is  then  slung  by  means  of  copper  wire  into  a  water  or  paraffin  bath,  and 
3  temperature  of  the  bath  is  gradually  raised.  The 
uid  will  of  course  boil  and  the  vapour  will  drive  the 
'  before  it.  On  cooling,  the  whole  tube — called  a  teyiswn- 
he — is  filled  with  mercury,  a  bubble  of  liquid  occupy- 
1  the  top  of  the  bend.  The  tube  is  then  inverted  and 
D  liquid  transferred  to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube, 
ly  water  or  paraffin  is  now  removed  from  the  tube, 
d  some  mercury  emptied  from  the  open  limb.  The 
3thod  of  determining  the  boiling  point  is  as  follows: — 
le  tube  is  immersed  in  a  paraffin  bath,  care  being 
ken  that  the  open  end  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air. 
le  temperature  is  then  gradually  raised,  and  as  the 
nperature  approaches  the  boiling  point  of  the  sub- 
ince,  the  mercury  falls  in  the  closed  limb,  the  tube 
ing  gently  tapped.  At  the  moment  the  mercury  levels 
the  two  limbs  are  equal,  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
taken  by  a  delicate  thermometer  placed  close  to  the 
luid  in  the  closed  limb.  The  bath  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
e  levels  pass  each  other  again  noted ;  and  in  this  manner  six  observations  are  made, 
e  mean  of  which  gives  the  uncorrected  boiling  point. 
As  an  example  of  the  determination  by  this  method  of  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid 
der  different  pressures,  the  numbers  obtained  with  carbon  disulphide — usually  said 
boil  at  46*6°  under  ordinary  pressure,  may  be  cited ; 

Pressure  in  mm.      .       .       .    736-0  744-5  752-0  762-0 

B.  p.  at  these  pressures   .       .     45-1°  45-5°  46-0°  46-3° 

B.  p.  at  760  mm.     .       .       .      46-0°  46-1°  46-3°  46-2° 

By  using  a  spermaceti  bath,  boiling  points  up  to  300°  may  be  determined. 

Anotlier  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  is  described  by  P.  T.  Main  {Chem.  News, 
:xv.  59).  It  consists  of  two  principal  parts — a  boiler-tube  and  a  pressure-tube, 
le  boiler-tube  is  a  thin,  narrow,  glass  tube,  V-shaped,  hermetically  sealed  at  its 
ort  end,  and  open  at  the  long  end ;  the  short  end  may  be  about  2  inches  in  length, 
e  long  end  about  18  inches.  The  pressure-tube  is  a  vertical  glass  tube,  which  can 
!  connected  with  the  open  limb  of  the  boiler- tube  by  a  drying-tube,  and  dips  into 
:iter  contained  in  a  wider  glass  tube  :  by  raising  or  lowering  this  wider  tube,  the 
■essure  within  the  open  limb  of  the  boiler-tube  may  be  made  greater  or  less  than 
e  atmospheric  pressure.  The  boiler-tube  is  held  so  that  the  bend  of  it  is  its  lowest 
)int :  in  this  position  the  liquid  to  be  operated  on  is  distilled  or  poured  into  it  in 
ich  quantity  that  on  inclining  the  tube,  the  air  in  the  closed  limb  may  be  displaced 
Y  the  liquid,  which  maybe  made  to  occupy  the  whole  of  this  limb  and  a  small  portion 
'  the  open  limb.  By  boiling  this  portion  of  liquid  in  the  tube  sufficiently,  all  dis- 
)lved  air  or  gases  may  in  general  be  expelled  from  the  liquid,  the  space  above  which 
I  the  closed  limb  is  then  occupied  by  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  only.  The  boiling 
^int  of  tlie  liquid  must  be  known  or  determined  first  approximately,  which  is  easily 
rine  by  a  preliminary  experiment ;  and  it  may  then  be  determined  accurately  (if  less 
lan  that  of  water)  by  immersing  the  boiler-tube  in  water  at  a  temperature  a  little 
ighor  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  connecting  it  with  the  pressure-tube,  and 
icreasing  or  diminishing  the  pressure  by  means  of  this  so  as  to  make  it  exactly  equal 
)  that  of  760  mm.  of  mercury  at  0°.  By  carefully  lowering  the  temperature  of 
10  water  till  the  liquid  in  the  boiler-tube  stands  at  exactly  the  same  level  in  both 
mbs,  and  taking  a  few  observations  of  the  temperature  while  the  liquid  is  steady  in 
le  boiler-tube,  or  oscillating  slowly  about  this  mean  position,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
line  the  boiling  point  at  760  m.m.,  with  considerable  accuracy,  with  so  little  as  1  c.c. 
t'  liquid. 

For  liquids  whose  boiling  points  are  higher  than  that  of  water  the  process  would 
ccessitate  the  use  of  dense  aqueous  solutions,  or  of  some  other  liquid  which  can  be 
eated  to  higher  temperatures  thau  water  without  boiling  or  decomposing. 

High  Boiling  Points. — A  method  for  the  approximate  estimation  of  the  boiling 
oints  of  substances  which  boil  above  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is 
iven  by  Carnelley  ajid  Carleton-AVilliams  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  [1878],  xxxiii.  281).  It  con- 
ists  in  noticing  whether  certain  salts  melt  on  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  the  boiling 
iibstances,  the  melting  points  of  the  salts  determined  by  Carnelly  (pp.  036-938) 
cing  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

For  temperatures  below  500"  the  substance  may  be  boiled  in  an  ordinary  distilla- 
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tion  flask,  provided  with  a  perforated  cork,  through  which  pass  several  capillary 
tubes  containing  salts  which  melt  at  known  temperatures.  Substances  which  boil 
above  500°  must  be  heated  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  The 
tube  is  held  in  a  slanting  position,  and  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  piece 
of  sheet  iron,  in  order  to  protect  that  portion  which  is  above  the  boiling  liquid  from 
the  action  of  the  flame.  The  capillary  tubes  containing  the  salts  must  abo  be  made 
of  hard  glass.  When  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  substance  attacks  glass,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  observe  whether  the  salts  have  melted.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to 
protect  the  tubes  from  corrosion  by  inclosing  them  in  thin  glass  sheaths. 

In  the  following  table  the  boiling  points  determined  by  this  method  (Column  III) 
are  compared  with  the  actual  temperature  (Column  IV)  measured  by  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  the  stem  of  which  was  completely  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  the  boiling 
liquid.  Column  I  contains  the  formulae  of  the  substances,  and  II  the  salts  used  in 
determining  the  boiling  point.  The  symbol  +  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  salt  melts, 
and  —  to  show  that  no  change  takes  place. 


I 

II 

m 

Remarks 

HgCP  .      .  1 
HgBr^  .       .  1 
SbCl^'  .       .  1 

Diphenyl     .  | 

Benzoic     acid,  ( 
m.-p.  121°  I 

+  NaClQs 

-  NalSrO^ 
+  NaNO' 

-  KNO^ 
+  AgNQs 

-  HgP 
4-  HgBr2 

-  TPCO^ 
+  HgBr2 

-  TPCO^ 

|302°-316° 
|316°-339° 
|218°-241° 
|244°-278° 
|244°-278° 

303°  1 
319° 
221°  1 
257° 
249°  1 

In  this  Dictionary  (iii.  897) 
the  b.  p.  given  is  295°. 

According  to  Kopp,  223°. 
Capitaine,  230°. 

Kopp  (Jahresb.  viii).,  m.  p. 
121-4  ;  b.  p.  249-2. 

Now  on  referring  to  the  list  of  melting  points  previously  mentioned,  it  will  be 
seen  that  but  few  of  the  salts  melt  below  300°  ;  for  these  temperatures,  therefore,  the 
boiling  point  cannot  be  brought  within  such  narrow  limits  as  for  higher  temperatures. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  method  is  meant  to  be  used  only  for  tempera- 
tures for  which  a  mercurial  thermometer  cannot  be  employed,  and  in  cases  where 
merely  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  temperature  is  required.  The  accuracy 
can  obviously  be  increased  by  determining  the  melting  points  of  a  larger  number  of 
salts. 

The  following  numbers  show  that  good  results  are  obtained  at  high  temperatures : — 


I 

II 

ni 

Remarks 

Hg.      .  . 

Sulphur  purified"^ 
by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  r 
carbon  disul-  1 
phide  .  . 

+  NaNO^ 
+  KNO^ 

-  KCIO^ 

+  Til 
+  ZnI2 

-  AgCl 

1  339-359°  - 

f 

1  446-461  ' 

The  boiling  point  of  Hg  has  been 
carefully  determined  by  Eeg- 
nault  {Jahresb.  xvi.  70)  and  by 
Dulong  and  Petit.  The  former 
found  it  to  be  357*25°,  and  the 
latter  360°. 

Eegnault  {Belation  des  Expe- 
riences, ^c,  ii.  627)  states  the 
b.  p.  of  STilphur  to  be  447°.  Hit- 
torf  gives  the  same  number,  but 
according  to  Dumas,  sulphur 
boils  at  440°.  Most  of  the  de- 
terminations of  the  boiling  points 
of  S  and  Hg  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  means  of  the  iodine 
pyrometer. 
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The  method  has  been  successfully  applied  in  fractionating  high-boiling  hydrocar- 
bons, and  in  determining  the  boiling  points  of  the  following  substances : — 


Anthracene,  the 
specimen  melts 
at  212-5° 


BiCl^ 


ZnBr2 

PbC12 
PbBr2 
CdCP 


+  KN03 
-  KC103 


+ 

NaNO^ 

+ 

KNO^ 

KC103 

+ 

ZnBr2 

Ba(C103)2 

+  Ba(C103)' 
+  TlCl 
-  Til 


+  AgCl 
+  Tl'V^O^ 
AgPO« 

-  PbCP 

-  Agl 


+  PbI2 

+  Ba(C10«)' 

-  TlCl 

-  AgCl 


+  EbEr 

+  Li'CQs 

-  KBt 

-  NaBr 

+  Na^SO^ 


+  Na^SO* 


m 


339-359° 

339-359 
394-414 

427-439  4 
454-498 

417-427 

695-699 
Above  861 

Above  861 


Remarks 


Graebe  and  Liebermaun  (Lieb. 
Ann.,  Supp.  vii.  264)  state  that 
anthracene  boils  a  little  above 
360°,  but  they  do  not  describe 
how  they  measured  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Prepared  by  triturating  iodine  and 
mercury  in  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol. 

Prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture 
of  As  and  iodine. 

Two  specimens,  one  prepared  by 
dissolving  bismuth  in  aqua  regia, 
the  other  by  burning  the  metal 
in  chlorine,  gave  the  same  results. 
The  chloride  decomposes  slowly 
on  long  continued  boiling  ;  chlo- 
rine is  evolved,  and  golden  needle- 
shaped  crystals  are  deposited. 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  the  pure  metal. 

Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
iodine  and  antimony.  The  crude 
product  was  purified  by  sublima- 
tion over  metallic  antimony.  The 
iodide  melts  at  171°  (corr.),  and 
decomposes  slightly  when  boiled. 
The  vapour  has  an  intense  dark 
red  colour. 


Prepared  in  the  wet  way ;  recrys- 
tallised  from  boiling  water ;  at- 
tacks glass. 

Does  not  boil  before  the  blowpipe. 
Attacks  glass  very  rapidly. 

Two  specimens  gave  the  same 
results  ;  a  deposit  separates  out 
on  boiling. 


For  the  following  substances  a  higher  temperature  is  obtained  by  immersing  the 
salts  in  the  boiling  liquid  instead  of  in  the  vapour,  whereas  in  the  instances  given 
above,  the  same  result  was  obtained  in  both  cases. 
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ZnCP 


TICl 


Tll  . 


Cd  . 


In  vapour 


V205 

EbBr 
KBr 


+  Li2C03 
+  NaBr 
-  CaCP 
-KCl 


+  NaCl 
+  Pb(P03)2 


+  KC1 
+  MoO^ 
-NaCl 
-Na^CO^ 


676-683^ 


708-719 


800-806 


763-772 


In  liquid 


IV 


Remarks 


+  KBr 
+  NaBr 
-CaCP 


+  CaCP 
-2(Pb2V2O0PbO 
-KCl 


+  Pb2p20^ 
-Na^CO^ 


+  Mo03 
KaCl  begins  to 
melt. 


708-719° 


719-731 


806-814 


772 


Attacks  glass, 
and  becomes 
turbid  on 
boiling. 

Melts  to  a  pale 
yellow  liquid, 
which  changes 
to  a  cherry- 
red,  and  fi- 
nally again 
turns  yellow. 

Decomposes 
slightly  on 
boiling. 

Deville  and 
Troost 

( Compt.  rend. 
xlix,  240)give 
860°  as  the 
boiling  point 
of  Cd,  but 
how  this  num- 
ber was  ob- 
tained is  not 
clearly  stated. 


Belation  of  Boiling  Point  to  Chemical  Constitution. — The  differences 
of  boiling  point  in  metameric  bodies  are  explained  by  A.  Naumann  {Deut.  Chem. 
Gcs.  Ber.  vii.  173;  Jahresb.  1874,  15)  as  follows:  A  comparison  of  the  properties 
of  bodies  in  their  different  states  of  aggregation  leads  to  the  supposition  that  a 
liquid  molecule  is  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of  gas-molecules,  and  that  in 
the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  complex  liquid  molecule  is  split 
up  into  the  simple  gas-molecules.  According  to  the  laws  of  universal  attraction,  the 
gas-molecules  which  make  up  the  liquid  molecule  will,  under  otherwise  similar  cir- 
cumstances, offer  a  greater  resistance  to  any  force  tending  to  separate  them,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  more  closely  aggregated ;  and  therefore  the  closer  the  aggregation, 
the  higher  will  be  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  The  most  easily  comparable 
relations  are  found  in  metameric  bodies,  in  which  the  elementary  atoms  are  the  same 
in  number  and  in  kind,  but  differently  arranged,  especially  in  those  which  contain 
but  a  small  number  of  different  elements — the  hydrocarbons  for  example — and  in 
which  therefore  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  atoms  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  ;  or  in  certain  oxygenated  compounds,  which,  by  their  similarity  of 
chemical  character,  appear  to  have  their  oxygen-atoms  similarly  umted  to  the  other 
elements.  The  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  individual  molecules  in  single  chains 
admits  of  a  closer  packing  of  these  molecules  than  that  which  they  can  assume  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  lateral  chains,  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  approxi- 
mates to' the  spherical  form.  The  more  therefore  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  deviates 
from  the  rectilinear  and  approaches  to  the  spherical  form,  the  less  closely  will  the 
gas-molecules  be  grouped  in  the  liquid  molecule,  and  the  lower  will  be  the  boiling  point. 
/Normal  Pentane,  CH^CH^.CH-.CmCH^ 
Isopentane,  CH3.CH2.CH<^^^3  . 

1  H^C  /CH'' 

[Tetramethyl-methane,  jj3C/*C  XCH^* 

TNormal  Hexane,  CH^.CH^.CH^.CH-.CmCH^ 
Isohexane,  CH^.CH<^q^2qjj3 


Pentanes 

C5JJ12 


Hexanes, 


Di-isopropyl,  jjg^^Oii— bil<;^Qjj3 


CH^ 

[^Trimethyl-ethyl-methane,  jj3q/>C  <^qjj3 


CH2— CH' 


38° 
30° 

9-5' 
70° 
62° 


58= 


43°-48° 
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rNoi'mal  Butyl  Alcohol,  CH^CH-'.GH-.CH'-'OH 
I  Isobutyl  Alcohol,  |J^>CH.CH20H  . 


Alcohols, 


Secondary  Butyl  Alcohol,  CH0H<^qjj2  


CH^ 


Acids, 


Tertiary  Butyl  Alcohol,  COH^Cff  . 

/Normal  Valeric  Acid,  OT.CH^CH^.CmCOOH 

j  Ordinary  Valeric  Acid,  ^g^^CH— CmCOOH 

iTrimethylacetic  Acid,  (Cff)3C— COOH 

Aldehydes,  (Normal  Valeraldehyde,  CH'.CH^.CH^.OT.CHO 
C^H»«0    1  Ordinary  Valeraldehyde,  (CH3)2CH— CmCHO 

Ketones,  j  Methyl-propyl  Ketone,  HSQ— CO— CH^.CmCH' 
C^Hi«0    (  Methyl-pseudopropyl  Ketone,  H^C— CO— CH(CH3)2 

Influence  exerted  on  the  Boiling  j^oint  of  Oxygenated  Carhon-compounds  by  the 
position  of  the  Oxygen-atom. — This  influence,  likewise  investigated  by  Naumann  {Ber. 
vii.  206;  Jahresb.  1874,  17),  maybe  expressed  as  follows:  In  metameric  bodies  of 
similar  chemical  character  and  otherwise  corresponding  structure,  the  more  nearly  tlio 
oxygen  stands  to  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  atoms,  the  lower  will  be  the  boiling  point. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  : — 


116° 

89° 

82-5° 

185° 

175° 

161° 

102° 
92° 

99°-lU5' 
93-5° 


C^H'»0 


c3  O 


(Primary  Butyl  Alcohol,  CH^.CH-.CmCffOH 
I  Secondary  „        „  CH^CHOH.CmCH^ 


Primary  Pentyl  Alcohol,  CmCmCH^.CH^.CH^OH 
^  ^  '^i  Methyl-propyl  Carbinol,  Cff.CHOH.CH^.CmCH^ 

( Primary  Hexyl  Alcohol,  CH3(CH2)4CH20H  . 
j  Methyl -butyl  Carbinol,  CH3.CHOH(CH2)3CH3 

Isopentyl  Alcohol,  (CH3)2CH— CH'^— CH=^OH 
Methyl-pseudopropyl  Carbinol,  CH^CHOH.CH(CH^)- 

Dimethyl-ethyl  Carbinol,  CH^CH^— C0H<;^^3  . 


C^H^'O 


Cnmion^  Methyl-propyl  Oxide,  CmO.CH-.CmCff 
I  .    U  ±1  'Jj Diethyl  Oxide,  CH^.CmO.CH^.CH' 


C^H'^O 


Ethyl-butyl  Oxide,  CH^CH^.O.CH-.Cff.CmCH^ 
Dipropyl  Oxide,  CH^CmCH^O.CH^CH^CH^ 


nevfun  f  Methyl-isopentyl  Oxide,  Cff.O.CH-.CmCHCCH^)- 
^■^  '-'lEthyl-isobutyl  Oxide,  CmCH-.0.CH2.CH(CH7-  . 


116° 

99° 

137° 
120°-123° 

150°-156-G° 
140°-142° 

128°-132° 
104°-108° 

98-5°-100° 


49^ 


-52° 
-35-5' 

-91-7' 

85°-86° 

92° 
78°-80° 


Propyl  Acetate,  CH3.CO.O.CH-.CH2.CH=^  .  .  .  101-98° 
Ethyl  Propionate,  CH».CH"'.C0.0.CH-.CH3  .       ,       .  98-80° 

(Butyl  Acetate,  CH^GO.O.CH-.CH^.CH-.CH^        .       .  124-30° 
C«H'-02j  Propyl  Propionate,  cm CH-.CO.O.CH-.CH2.CH3  ,       _  122-44° 
(Ethyl  Butyrate,  CH^CH^.CH-.CO.O.CmCH^      .       .  121-07° 

,,^2  (Butyl  Propionate,  CH^CH-.CO.O.CH-.CH^.CH-.CH^*    .  145-99° 
^'^^  ^  tPropyl  Butyrate,  cm CH-.CH-'.CO.O.CH-.CH-'.Cff^     .     143-42  ' 

The  cause  of  this  regularity  appears  to  be  that  the  more  nearly  the  oxygen  is 
placed  to  the  middle  of  the  chain,  the  more  closely  do  the  similar  atoms  of  the  several 
molecules  approach  one  another — that  is  to  say,  the  oxygen-atoms  of  the  one  to  the 
oxygen-atoms  of  the  other,  and  the  carbon-atoms  of  the  one  to  the  carbon-atoms  of 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  oxygen  near  the  end  of  the  chain 
leads  to  a  more  frequent  approximation  of  the  dissimilar  atoms  of  the  individual 
molecules,  viz.,  the  carbon-atoms  of  the  one  to  the  oxygen-atoms  of  the  other ;  and 
this  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  approximation  of  gas-molecules  by  their  similar 
atoms  does  not  bind  them  together  into  a  liquid  molecule  so  firmly  as  approximation 
by  their  dissimilar  atoms. 

Influence  of  Chlorination  on  the  Boiling  Points  of  Organic  Compounds  (L.  Henry, 
Ber.  vi.  734).  The  usual  effect  of  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  to 
raise  the  boiling  point.  This  takes  place  regularly  and  constantly  in  thoae  deriva- 
tives in  which  the  group  CH*  is  associated  with  another  positive  hyd:focarl:)on-gr.)up 
like  CH^  itself  or  C2H^  <&c,,  as  in  the  chloro- derivatives  of  ethane  and  of  toluene  : 

Zrd  Sup.  '  3  Q 
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OT.CH^Cl 
CH3.CHCP 
CH^CP  . 


Mol.  wt. 
30 
64-5 

99 

133-5 


B.  p. 

Gas 
10° 
60° 
75° 


C«H^CH2C1 
C^H^CHCP 
C«H^CCP 


Mol.  wt. 

92 
126-5 
161 
195-5 


B.p. 
111° 

176° 
208° 
214° 


The  presence  of  a  negative  group  or  radicle,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  in  all  the 
chlorine-derivatives — after  the  first — a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  rise  of 
the  boiling  point,  as  may  be  strikingly  seen  in  the  several  chlorinated  acids,  amides, 
chlorides,  aldehydes,  &c.,  of  the  acetic  series. 


B.  p. 

M.  p. 

B.  p. 

HOCO.CH^  . 

118° 

17° 

(C2ffO)CO.CH3 

74° 

„    CH^Ol . 

180° 

62° 

CH^Cl  . 

.  143° 

lyo 

1  tic  0 

loo 

„    CCP  . 

.  195°-200° 

CCP  . 

.  164° 

H0C0.0H3  . 

118° 

C1C0.CH3 

.  55° 

„  CH^Br. 

208° 

„    CH2C1  . 

.  105° 

„  CHBr2. 

.  225°-230° 

„    CHCP  . 

„     CBr3  . 

245° 

„    CCP  . 

'.  118° 

ffNCO.CH^  . 

221° 

78° 

HCO.CH^ 

.  21° 

„  CH2CI 

224° 

116° 

CH^Cl  . 

„  CHOP 

233° 

96° 

„  CHCl-  . 

'.  88° 

„     CCP  . 

238° 

136° 

„  CCP 

.  96° 

HsC.CO.Cff  . 

56° 

„  CH^Cl 

118° 

„  CHCP 

118° 

The  boiling  points  of  cyanogen- compounds  are  considerably  lowered  hj  the 
presence  of  a  negative  radicle,  thus — 


Hydrogen  Cyanide,  H.CN  . 
Cyanogen  Chloride,  Cl.CN  . 
Dicyanogen,  CN.CN . 

Propionitril,  CH'.CH 
Acetyl  Cyanide, 


cm 


CN 
CO.CN  . 


On  the  contrary : 


Propane,  CH^.CH^.OH^ 
Acetone,  CH^CO.CH^ 


B.p. 

26° 
15° 
21° 
96° 
93° 


B.  p. 

Gas 
55° 


154°- 
115°- 


155^ 
116^ 


but  again : 

Ethylglycollic  Nitril,  C^HSO.CH^.CN  .... 
Ethylcyanoformate,    C^H^O.CO.CN  .... 

The  monoehloro-derivative  of  acetonitril  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
aeetonitril  itself,  but  the  more  highly  chlorinated  derivatives  exhibit  a  considerable 
retrogradation  in  their  boiling  points,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  increase  of  their 
molecular  weights  : 

Mol.  wt.  B.  p. 

CH^.CN  41-0  81°-82° 

CH201.cn.       .       .       .       .       .     75-5  123°-124° 

CHOP.CN.       .       .       .       .       .    110-0  112°-113° 

CCP.CN   144-5  83°-84° 

In  these  compounds  the  methyl-group  CH^,  by  conversion  into  CCP,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  assume  the  functions  of  a  negative  radicle,  and  therefore  to  influence  the 
boiling  point  in  the  manner  above  explained. 

Belation  between  Boiling  'point  and  VapouT- density  in  Homologo^is  Com2)oimds. — 
According  to  F.  Bunden  (Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xli.  528),  the  absolute  boiling  temperature 
of  homologous  hydrocarbons  and  ethers  is  proportional  to  the  square-root  of  their 
vapour-density,  as  indicated  by  the  formula : 

T  =  51-5  a/c^  ort  =  51-5       -  273, 
which  was  found  to  be  true  with  regard  to  71  bodies  of  the  two  classes  just  mentioned. 
For  aldehydes,  alcohols,  and  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coefficient  was  not  found  to 
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be  constant ;  and  to  isomeric  bodies  of  equal  molecular  weight,  but  different  boiling 
point,  the  law  is  clearly  inapplicable. 

Boiling  of  Saline  Solutions.— G.  Gr.  Miiller  (Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1629) 
observes  that  saline  solutions  may  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  by  passing  steam  into 
them.  Solutions  of  calcium  chloride  of  various  degrees  of  concentration,  and  boiling 
at  104°,  122-5°,  127°,  and  150-5°,  were  brought,  by  the  introduction  of  aqueous 
vapourat  100°,  to  the  temperatures  of  100°-103°  121'5°,  127°,  and  147-5°  respectively. 
Concentrated  solutions  of  SO^Na'-^,  NaCl,  and  NO^K,  boiling  at  104-5°,  110°,  and 
114-5°,  were  raised  by  a  current  of  steam  to  104°,  109°,  and  112-5°.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  acetate,  boiling  at  87°,  was  heated  by  alcohol  vapour  from  78-3° 
to  84°.  When  a  thermometer,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  is  heated 
to  100°  OA^er  a  flame,  and  then  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour,  it 
shows,  not  100°,  but  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  solution  with  which  it  is  moistened, 
until  all  the  salt  is  washed  away.  If  a  test-tube  be  filled  to  a  third  with  water, 
moistened  on  the  outside  with  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  heated  to  boiling  over  a 
flame,  and  then  introduced  into  the  vapour-space  of  a  flask  in  which  water  is  boiling, 
the  water  in  the  tube  will  be  thrown  into  violent  ebullition,  lasting  for  about  a 
minute,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
steam  by  the  calcium  chloride.  The  temperature  produced  in  a  saline  solution  by  the 
absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  is,  however,  always  a  little  below  the  boiling  point  ot 
the  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  action  of  the  vapour  which  is  in  excess  : 
hence  also  a  strong  stream  raises  the  temperature  less  than  a  weaker  one. 

The  aqueous  vapour  given  off  from  a  boiling  saline  solution  has,  according  to 
Miiller,  a  temperature  of  only  100°,  whereas,  according  to  Magnus  and  Wiillner,  its 
temperature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  solution  itself.  Miiller  considers  that, 
if  steam  at  100°  passed  as  above  mentioned  into  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  can 
raise  its  temperature  to  147*5°,  the  vapour  which  forms  within  the  boiling  liquid  may 
act  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  view  he  regards  as  corroborated  by  the  following 
facts  :  (1).  The  boiling  of  the  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  the  tumefaction  produced  by  the 
rising  of  vapour-bubbles  to  the  surface  and  there  bursting,  begins  below  the  maximum 
temperature,  ^^liich  is  afterwards  only  gradually  attained.  A  solution  of  calcium 
chloride,  for  example,  having  a  maximum  boiling  point  of  126°,  begins  to  boil  at  110°, 
and  the  temperature  rises  to  126°  in  about  thirty  seconds.  (2).  Saline  solutions  of 
high  boiling  point  exhibit  a  higher  temperature  in  gentle  than  in  violent  ebullition. 
The  above-mentioned  solution  of  calcium  chloride  showed  a  temperature  of  126°  when 
it  boiled  strongly,  and  of  127-5°  when  it  boiled  gently.  If  the  flame  be  taken  away 
from  imder  the  liquid  while  boiling  violently,  the  thermometer  is  seen  to  rise  1  or  To 
degrees.  These  effects  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  vapour  of  water 
which  rises  through  boiling  saline  solutions  has  a  temperature  of  only  100°,  and  that 
the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  liquid  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  it,  while 
a  rapid  stream  of  vapour  has  a  somewhat  cooling  effect.  The  bubbles  of  vapour  which 
rise  within  the  liquid  act,  in  short,  in  the  same  manner  as  vapour  introduced  from 
without.  "Wiillner  {Ber.  x.  256)  remarks  that  facts  similar  to  those  described  by 
Muller  as  to  the  heating  of  saline  solutions  to  their  boiling  points  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  vapour  at  100°  were  noticed  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  Faraday  and  by 
Gay-Lussac  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1822).  and  that  the  latter  states,  as  the  result  of  direct 
experiment,  that  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  evolved  from  a  liquid  under  any 
pressure  whatever  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  stratum  of  liquid  in  immediate 
contact  with  it.  Pfaundler  {Ber.  x.  463)  objects,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  the  views 
put  forward  by  Miiller,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  still  maintains,  on  the  ground  of  the 
experiments  above  cited,  and  of  others  not  yet  published,  that  the  bubbles  of  vapour 
which  rise  in  saline  solutions  have,  at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  a  temperature 
of  only  100°,  and  that  the  higher  temperature  which  they  may  exhibit  ou  emerging 
from  the  liquid  is  due  to  their  becoming  overheated  by  conduction,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  bath  {Ber.  x.  1327). 

From  observations  on  the  boiling  points  of  solutions  of  calcium  chloride, 
^.HaiVamerl  {Wien,  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxii.  8)  deduces  the  interpolation  equation: 

t  =  0-0519^  +  0-011163^^ 

in  which  t  denotes  the  excess  of  the  boiling  temperature  above  that  of  water,  ^  the 
percentage  of  CaCP  in  the  solution  : 
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Calc. 


Obs. 


14-3 
28-6 
41-5 
51-9 
58-4 
64-6 
70-8 


3-0 
10-6 
21-3 
32-8 
40-5 
60-1 
59-8 


2-7 

10-9 
20-5 
31-8 
40-3 
51-2 
62-4 


whence  also  may  be  calculated  the  following  more  convenient  form  of  table : 


5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

t  . 

0-5 

1-6 

3-2 

6-5 

8-3 

11-6 

15-4 

19-9 

24-9 

30-5 

36-6 

43-3 

50-6 

58-4 

Boiling  of  Over-heated  Liquids. — It  is  well  known  that  a  liquid  heated  in  a 
vessel  of  glass  or  other  material  having  a  smooth  surface  may  often  be  raised  several 
degrees  above  its  ordinary  boiling  point  without  actually  boiling,  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  fragments  of  glass  or  other  substances  will  then  throw  it  into  sudden  and 
violent  ebullition.  Experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  Grernez  {Ann, 
Chim.  Phys.  [5],  iv.  335-401),  from  which  he  infers  that  solid  bodies  which  determine 
the  ebullition  of  over-heated  liquids  lose  this  property  when  they  have  previously  been 
strongly  heated ;  and  those  which  do  not  act  chemically  on  the  liquids,  no  longer  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  vapour  bubbles  after  they  have  been  used  for  some  time  to 
keep  up  the  boiling.  Bodies  which  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  contain 
no  air  or  gas  in  their  interior,  are  without  action  on  superheated  liquids,  but  bodies 
which  have  been  rendered  inactive  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  by  prolonged  immersion 
in  a  boiling  liquid,  recover  their  activity  after  exposure  to  the  air ;  in  fact,  the  boiling 
of  superheated  liquid  is  set  up  by  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  gas.  Gernez  regards 
boiling  as  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  normal  boiling  point 
towards  the  surfaces  of  gases,  which  are  either  introduced  into  the  liquid  from  without, 
or  developed  within  it  in  consequence  of  the  heating  of  gas-solutions  above  the  limit 
of  supersaturation.  An  indefinitely  small  quantity  of  gas  is  sufficient  to  set  up  the 
boiling,  which  may  then  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  as  each  bubble  of  vapour 
which  escapes  leaves  behind  it  a  very  small  bubble  capable  of  exciting  further 
ebullition. 

Critical  observations  on  the  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Gernez  have  been 
published  by  C.  Tomlinson  {FUl.  Mag.  [4],  xlix.  432-448  ;  1.  85-100). 

Distillation  of  Liquids  not  miscible  with  Water  in  a  current  oj^ 
Steam. — Experiments  on  this  kind  of  distillation  have  been  made  by  A.  Naumann 
{Ber.  X.  1421,  1819,  2014,  2099)  on  benzene,  toluene,  oil  of  turpentine,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, nitrobenzene,  ethyl  bromide,  ethyl  benzoate,  and  naphthalene,  the  first  three 
of  which  are  specifically  lighter,  the  last  five  heavier  than  water.  The  boiler  used 
for  the  lighter  liquids  was  an  upright  tubulated  receiver,  into  the  lower  part  of  which 
the  Steam  was  passed  laterally  in  such  a  manner  that,  during  the  entire  distillation, 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  which  conveyed  the  steam  was  never  covered  by  the  condensed 
water  there  collected,  but  was  always  immersed  in  the  supernatant  liquid,  which 
formed  a  turbid  mixture  of  water-drops  with  the  other  liquid.  For  the  heavier 
liquids,  in  order  to  diminish  the  quantity  required,  a  cylindrical  tube,  narrowing 
towards  the  bottom,  was  used.  The  mixture  of  liquids  which  distilled  over  was 
collected  in  graduated  tubes  ;  and  after  the  water  had  been  completely  separated  from 
the  other  liquid,  the  volumes  of  the  two  were  measured,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
naphthalene,  in  which  the  proportions  were  determined  by  weighing. 

The  following  general  laws  were  found  to  hold  good  for  each  of  the  eight  fluid 
mixtures  investigated:  (1).  A  constant  boiling  point  lower  than  that  of  the  less 
volatile  constituent.  (2).  A  constant  ratio  of  the  constituents  distilled  over.  (3). 
The  ratio  of  the  two  constituents  in  the  distillate,  expressed  in  the  known  molecular 
weights  deduced  from  the  normal  A^apour-densities,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  vapour- 
tensions  of  the  two  constituents  at  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  vapour.  (4).  The 
temperature  of  the  mixed  vapour  is  mostly  above  that  of  the  liquid  mixture. 

These  regularities  are  independent  of  the  height  of  the  space  above  the  boiling 
mixture  filled  with  the  mixed  vapours,  but  they  presuppose  that  the  layer  of  liquid 
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above  the  point  "vvhere  the  vapour  enters,  shall  not,  in  moderately  rapid  distillation, 
sink  below  50  mm. 

The  following  table  shoVl^s  the  mean  values  deduced  from  numerous  observations : 


QD 

i 

Boiling  point 

<V  <v  ^ 

o 
o 

q-l  +i 

Substance 

Molecular 
formula 

Specific  gravi 

istance  alone 
corr.) 

e  liquid  ! 
xture  j 

ture  of  the 
I  vapour 

Height  of  barome 

io  (in  molecular 
water  to  the  subs 
distiUa 

of  the  vapour-ten: 
at  of  the  other  liq 
lerature  of  the  mi 

.2  5 

o 

i 

r 

mm. 

m  '  M 

p:-p 

Benzene 

0-8773 

79-5° 

68-5° 

69-1° 

742 

0-41 

0-42 

Toluene 

0-8657 

108-5 

82-4 

84 

752 

1-27 

1-26 

Turpentine  oil  . 

C10H16 

0-8827 

160 

93-2 

94-8 

745-5 

6-6 

5-83 

Carbon  Tetrachloride . 

1-599 

76-1 

65-7 

66-7 

747 

0-36 

0-36 

Nitrobenzene 

CH^NO- 

1-2060 

208 

98-6 

99 

753 

38-5 

33-3 

Ethyl  P.romide  . 

C^H^Br 

1-4069 

72 

37 

37 

741 

0-064 

0  065 

Ethyl  Benzoate  . 

1-048 

213 

98-7 

99-1 

751 

49-91 

45-99 

Naphthalene 

C10H8 

218 

97-4 

98-8 

750 

38-98 

36-4 

From  the  law  enunciated  in  (3),  and  established  by  the  numbers  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  the  preceding  table,  may  be  deduced  a  method  of  determining  molecular 
weights  by  distillation  or  sublimation  in  indifferent  vapours  or  gases.  Let  g  denote 
the  weight  of  one  constituent  of  the  distillate,  w  its  molecular  weight,  and  p  its 
vapour-tension  at  the  boiling  temperature  t  of  the  mixture  and  the  barometric 
pressure  b  ;  also  let  G  denote  the  weight  of  the  other  constituent  of  the  distillate, 
M  its  molecular  weight,  and  P  its  vapour-tension,  likewise  at  the  boiling  temperature 
measured  in  the  mixed  vapour  ;  then 

m      M  ^ 

and  if  the  molecular  weight  M  be  the  quantity  sought,  we  have 

M  = 

If  one  of  the  bodies  is  water,  m=18  ;  p  must  be  sought  in  Eegnault's  table  of  the 
tensions  of  water-vapour  (iii.  93  ;  also  Relation  dcs  Experiences,  ^'c.  p.  489) ;  ff  and  G 
are  the  relative  weights  in  the  distillate  of  water  and  the  body  under  examination  ; 
and  P=  b—p.  If  a  liquid  or  solid  body  which  does  not  boil  without  decomposition, 
has  at  any  temperatures  a  vapour-tension  of  only  a  few  millimeters,  there  will  most 
probably  be  found  another  body,  boiling  within  these  same  temperatures,  in  which 
the  body  in  question  does  not  dissolve,  and  in  whose  vapour  it  can  be  volatilised,  so 
that  its  molecular  weight  can  then  be  determined  in  the  manner  above  described. 
This  method  of  determining  molecular  weights  is  likely  to  be  especially  useful  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  methods  are  inapplicable. 

Xavaporation.  Experiments  on  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  volatile  liquids,  such 
as  ether  and  carbon  sulphide,  in  open  and  in  closed  vessels  have  been  made  by  J. 
Stefan  ( Pfzew.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixviii.  385-423).  The  experiments  were  made 
with  rather  narrow  tubes,  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  great  lowering  of 
temperature  consequent  on  rapid  evaporation  in  shallow  vessels.  Experiments  on 
evaporation  from  open  tubes  into  the  air  led  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  rate 
of  evaporation  of  a  liquid  from  an  open  tube  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distance  between  the  level  of  the  liquid  and  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  provided  this 
distance  exceeds  about  10  mm.    It  is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  tlie  tul^e  (0-6  to 
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6  mm.  in  the  experiments  quoted).  The  rate  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  a 
fraction  having  for  its  numerator  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  for  its  denominator 
this  pressure  diminished  by  the  maximum  vapour-tension.  For  the  case  in  which 
this  tension  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  fraction  representing  the  rate  of 
evaporation  becomes  infinitely  great,  and  the  law  then  denotes  another  process,  viz. 
ebullition.  These  laws  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
experiments  founded  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  gases. 

To  study  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  closed  tubes,  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  was 
plunged  by  its  open  end  into  ether,  whereupon  bubbles  were  given  off,  somewhat 
quickly  at  first,  afterwards  more  slowly,  their  rate  of  evolution  being  regulated  by 
the  following  simple  law  :  The  limes  in  which  eqiial  numbers  of  successive  bubbles  are 
evolved  follow  the  law  of  the  uneven  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  &c.  If  the  tube  contains 
hydrogen  instead  of  air,  the  same  number  of  bubbles  is  evolved  in  one-fourth  of  the 
time.  As  the  number  of  bubbles  gives  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  vapour  formed, 
it  follows,  from  the  fact  just  stated,  that  ether  evaporates  in  hydrogen  gas  four  times 
as  quickly  as  in  air  under  similar  circumstances.  This  result  was  confirmed  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  in  which  a  liquid  could  be  left  to  evaporate  in  any  given  gas,  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  of  evaporation  in  the  open  air,  the  ether  being  then 
found  to  evaporate  in  hydrogen  3'7  times  as  fast  as  in  air. 

When  a  tube  provided  with  a  stop-cock  is  dipped  into  ether  with  the  cock  open, 
and  the  cock  is  then  closed,  the  level  of  the  liquid  within  the  tube  sinks  below  the 
outer  level,  and  the  depths  to  which  the  inner  level  sinks  in  given  times  are  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  these  times ;  or  the  quantity  of  vapour  evolved  in  a  given 
time  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  time.  This  law  agrees  with  that  above 
stated  as  to  the  evolution  of  bubbles.  Both  laws,  however,  are  true,  not  uncondi- 
tionally for  all  times,  but  only  for  the  beginning  of  the  process.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  exact  until  about  half  the  quantity  of  vapour  has  entered  the  tube  that  is 
required  for  complete  saturation.  They  are  strictly  true,  as  the  theory  of  these 
experiments  shows,  for  a  tube  of  infinite  length,  and  no  deviation  from  them  is 
perceptible  so  long  as  the  partial  pressure  of  the  vapour  which  arrives  at  the  closed 
end  of  the  tube  falls  within  the  errors  of  observation.  A  theoretical  investigation 
of  the  question  shows  that  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  in  a  gaseous  mixture  leads  to 
an  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  that  mixture,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  more  diffusible  gas  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  evaporating  liquid 
in  greater  proportion  to  the  less  diffusible  than  in  other  parts  of  the  space.  If, 
therefore,  a  liquid  be  left  to  evaporate  in  a  tube  filled  with  detonating  gas,  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liquid  is  relatively  greater  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  tube.  Since  now  the  nature  of  the  gas  in  which  a  liquid 
evaporates  has  an  essential  influence  on  the  rate  of  the  evaporation,  we  ought  in 
strictness,  when  discussing  experiments  on  evaporation  in  the  air,  not  to  regard  the 
air  as  a  simple  gas.  But  the  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  nitrogen  and  of 
oxygen  is  so  small,  that  in  diffusion-processes,  the  air  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
gas  without  sensible  error. 

Evaporation  in  Gases. — Experiments  on  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  different 
gases  have  been  made  by  W.  Kirchman  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  ix.  423-427).  Equal 
quantities  of  camphor  were  introduced  into  eight  glass  vessels  of  the  same  size  and 
shape,  four  being  filled  with  air  and  the  other  four  with  carbon  dioxide.  After  all 
the  eight  glasses  had  been  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the  same  fluctuations  of  temper- 
ature, those  filled  with  air  were  found  to  be  covered  with  thick  layers  of  camphor, 
while  in  those  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  the  camphor  remained  at  the  bottom  almost 
intact,  the  sides  of  these  vessels  being  merely  lined  with  a  thin  film  of  camphor 
crystals.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  volatilisation  of  the  camphor  is  sensibly  affected 
by  the  quality  of  the  gas,  just  as  the  manner  in  which  a  solid  body  dissolves  in  a 
liquid  is  essentially  affected  by  the  nature  of  that  liquid.  Further  experiments 
showed  that  carbon  dioxide  is  also  a  relatively  less  favourable  medium  of  evaporation 
than  air  for  the  terpenes,  for  chloroform  and  for  carbon  disulphide,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  better  medium  for  ethyl  oxide,  for  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  and 
for  water.  Moreover,  dry  carbon  dioxide  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  medium  for 
removing  water  from  freshly  distilled  volatile  oils.  Air  removes  chlorine  from 
chlorine-water  even  when  not  saturated ;  but  the  strongest  chlorine-water  is  com- 
pletely deprived  of  chlorine  by  passing  through  it  scarcely  more  than  its  own 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  following  proportions  between  the  rates  of  eA'aporation  of  liquids  in  different 
gases  have  been  observed  by  Gr.  Baumgartner  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abtli.],  Ixxv.  313, 
680). 
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In  Carbon  In  Hy-  In  Coal- 
In  Air           Dioxide  drogen  gas 
For  Ether    ....       1             0-80             3'33  1-50 
„   Carbon  Bisulphide  .       ,       1             0-81             3-35  1-60 
„   Chloroform    ...       1             0'64             3-65  1-69 
„  Alcohol  ....       1              —              3-58  1-80 


Saturation  of  Air  with  Water-vapour,  and  Desiccation  of  Air. — From  experiments 
by  H.  C.  Dibbits  {Zeitschr.  anal  Chem.  1876,  121-170),  it  appears:  (1).  That  air 
which  has  been  dried  by  means  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  becomes  completely  saturated 
with  water- vapour  by  passing  through  water  at  a  maximum  rate  of  30  litres  per  hour. 
'2).  Air  dried  as  described  may  be  saturated  with  water-vapour  by  being  caused  to 
pass  over  the  siu^face  of  water,  provided  that  the  surface  of  water  exposed  be  not 
very  small  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  air.  (3).  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (containing  not  more  than  8*4  per  cent,  water),  dries  air  at  temperatures  up  to 
about  25°  so  thoroughly  that  100  litres  do  not  give  up  to  phosphoric  anhydride  more 
than  0-0002  gram.  (4).  If  the  temperature  be  higher  than  25°  or  30°  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  desiccate  air  so  completely ;  yet  the  quantity  of  water-vapour  contained  in 
1  litre  of  air  dried  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  at  50°  amounted  to  less  than  0*0001 
gram. 

Phosphoric  anhydride  may  be  said  to  effect  an  almost  absolute  desiccation  of  air, 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  left  by  it  in  a  litre  of  air  not  exceeding  an  extremely 
small  fraction  of  a  milligram. 

The  desiccating  power  of  calcium  chloride  is  much  affected  by  temperature.  If 
air  dried  by  passing  over  this  salt  at  a  given  temperature  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  same  salt  at  a  lower  temperature,  a  further  desiccation 
takes  place  ;  but  if  the  second  portion  of  calcium  chloride  be  maintained  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  first,  the  air  becomes  moister.  By  passing  a  gas,  already  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  through  a  system  of  tubes  containing  equal  weights  of  calcium 
chloride,  positive  or  negative  alterations  in  weight  may  be  obtained,  according  as  the 
different  parts  of  the  system  possess  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  If  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  tubes  be  the  same  as  that  at  the  end,  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  weight-alterations  is  always  =  0  ;  if  these  two  temperatures  diflfer, 
the  system  suffers  a  positive  or  negative  weight-alteration,  in  proportion  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  first  and  last  tubes. 

The  following  table  of  the  weights  of  water-vapour  contained  in  1  litre  of  saturated 
air  is  calculated  from  the  vapour-tension  determinations  of  Kegnault  and  of  Magnus : — 


Weiglit  of  water-vapour  Weight  of  water-vapour 

in  milligrams  in  milligrams 


ji- 

Magnus 

Temperature 
-20° 

Magnus 

Rog}iault 

Temperature 

Regnault 

.  1*046 

1-058 

-1-1° 

.  5*131 

5-209 

19 

.  1*136 

1*146 

2 

.  5-495 

5*570 

18 

.  1-234 

1*241 

3 

.  5-881 

6-953 

17 

.  1-338 

1*342 

4 

.  6-291 

6*359 

16 

.  1*450 

1*450 

5 

.  6-725 

6-789 

15 

.  1-571 

1*567 

6 

.  7*185 

7-246 

14 

.  1*701 

1-683 

7 

.  7*672 

7-730 

13 

.  1-839 

1*829 

8 

.  8*188 

8*242 

12 

.  1*988 

1-975 

9 

.  8-733 

8-784 

11 

.  2*147 

2*131 

10 

.  9-310 

9*356 

10 

.  2*317 

2-299 

11 

.  9-919 

9*961 

9 

.  2-499 

2*481 

12 

.  10*563 

10*600 

8 

.  2-694 

2*676 

13 

.  11*243 

11*275 

7 

.  2-901 

2-886 

14 

.  11*960 

11*987 

6 

.  3*122 

3-112 

15 

.  12-716 

12*738 

6 

.  3-358 

3-355 

16 

.  13*514 

13*531 

4 

.  3-610 

3-617 

17 

.  14*355 

14-366 

3 

.  3-878 

3-898 

18 

.  15*240 

15*246 

2 

.  4*163 

4*201 

19 

.  16-171 

16-172 

1 

.  4-466 

4-527 

20 

.  17*152 

17-147 

0 

.  4*788 

4-868 

Condensation  of  Vapour. — The  results  of  experiments  by  Pasley  on  the  con- 
densation of  aqueous  vapour  mixed  with  air  on  cold  surfaces  are  summarised  by 
0.  Reynolds  (Proc.  Roy.  Sac.  xxi.  275)  as  follows:  (1).  The  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  air  in  aqueous  vapour,  produces  considerable  retardation  in  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  vapour  on  a  cold  surface.  The  condensability  of  pure  vapour  appears  to 
depend  only  on  the  heat-conducting  power  of  the  condensing  surface.    (2).  In  conse- 
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quence  of  this  action  of  the  air,  the  size  of  the  surface- con  denser  of  a  steam-engine 
must  be  increased  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  mixed  with  the  vapour.  (3).  By 
the  mixture  of  air  with  steam  before  the  latter  comes  to  be  used,  the  condensation 
may  be  diminished  and  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  thereby  impaired.  (4).  Nearly 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency  is  attained,  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  amounts 
to  of  that  of  the  steam,  or  when  about  2  cubic  feet  of  air  at  1  atm.  at  15°  are 
present  to  1  pound  of  steam.  According  to  Eeynolds,  the  diminution  of  condensability 
of  a  vapour  by  admixture  of  air  may  be  ascribed,  as  pointed  out  by  Siemens,  to  the 
fact  that  the  layer  of  air  continually  interposed  between  the  condensing  surface  and 
the  vapour  must  be  penetrated  or  displaced  by  the  latter  before  the  condensation  can 
go  on. 

Heat  of  Chemical  Combination. 

The  principal  data  of  Thermochemistry  have  been  collected  and  arranged  by  Ber- 
thelot  {Amiuaire  2>our  VAn  1 S7 7,  publie  par  le  Bureau  cUs  Longitudes,  pp.  395-442)  in 
the  following  tables,  In  the  column  headed  'Authors'  Al  denotes  Alluard;  A,  An- 
drews ;  B,  Berthelot ;  D,  Dulong  ;  Ds,  Desains  ;  Dt,  Ditte  ;  Dev,  Deville ;  F,  Favre  ;  G-, 
G-rassi ;  Gh,  Graham  ;  H,  Hautefeuille ;  Hs,  Hesse ;  L,  Louguinine  ;  P,  Person ;  K, 
Kegnault ;  T,  Thomson  ;  Tr,  Troost ;  S,  Silberrnann  ;  "W,  Woods.  Numbers  not  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  but  obtained  according  to  analogy  by  calculation,  are  distin- 
guished by  a  star.  The  numerical  data  denote  kilogram-degrees,  or  thousands  of 
gram-degrees. 

Table  I. — Formation  of  the  most  important  Chemical  Compounds,  the  Elements  and 
Compounds  being  referred  to  the  state  in  which  they  exist  at  15°. 


Compound 


Hydrogen  Chloride 
.,  Bromide 
,,       Iodide  . 

Water  .      .      .  . 

Hydrogen  Dioxide 

Sulphide    \  . 
„  Selenide 
Ammonia 
Hydroxylamine  . 
Acetylene  (C  =  Diam.)  . 

Ethylene 

Dimethyl  or  Ethane 
Methane 

Nitrogen  Monoxide 
„       Dioxide  . 
„  Trioxide 
„  Tetroxide 
„  Pentoxide 

Nitric  Acid   .  \ 

Hyposulphurous  Acid  . 
Thiosulphuric  Acid 

Sulphur  Dioxide  . 

Sulphur  Trioxide  . 

( 

Sulphuric  Acid     .  | 

Sulphuric  Monohydrate 
Phosphorus  Pentoxide  . 
Arsenic  Trioxide  . 

„  Pentoxide 
Boron  Trioxide  (Amor- 
phous B.)  . 


Constituents 


H,  CI 
H,  Br(i) 
H,  I 

H2,  0 
H2,  03 
H2,  S 
H2,  Se 
H3,  N 
H3,  N,  0 

C2,  H3 

C2,  m 

2(C,  H3) 
C,  H4 
N2,  O 
N,  O 
N2,  0^ 
N,  02 

N2,  05 

N,  210,  iH20) 
N,  03,  H  ) 
S,  O,  H20 
S2,  02,  H20 

S,  02 
S,  03 

S02,  O,  H20 
S,  03,  H20 

S,  04,  H3 
S04H2,  H20 

P2,  O^ 
As2,  03 

As2,  05 

B203 


Mol- 
ecule 


36-5 
81 
128 

18 

34 
34 
81 
17 
33 
26 

28 

30 
16 
44 
30 
76 
46 
108 

63 

66 
114 

64 

80 


98 
98 
116 
142 
198 
230 

70 


Heat  evolved 


Gaseous 


+  22-0 
+  8-4 
-  6-2 

+  47-2 


+  4-6 

-  5-4 
+  26-7 

-64-0 

-  8-0 

+  28-0'' 
+  22-0 
-18-0 
-43-3 
-65-6 
-24-3 
-44-6 


+J7-6 


Liquid 


Solid 


In 
solution 


+  69-0' 


ro-4 


13-6  — 


20-0 
39-8 


+  54-4 
-H32-0 
+  201-0 
+  6-2 


-  31-6 

-  14-6 
+  19-9 


+  111-G 

+ 133-0 
+  202-0 
+  9-0* 
+  363-8 
+ 154-6 
+  219-4 

+  317-2 


Authors 


39-3 
28-4 
13-2 


46-6 
9-2 


35-2 
47-4 


-  17-8 

14-8 

-  7-4 
+  27-1 
+  17-4 

+  586 

+  85-2 

+ 149-4 
+  71-4 
+  149-0 
+  218-0 

+  405-4 
+ 147-0 
+  226-4 

+  325-6 


I  D.,  Hs.,  F. 
i  S.,  G.,  A.,' 
F.  a.  S.,  T.,  ] 
H.,  T. 

H. 

J. 

B. 

B. 

1  D.,  F.  a.  S, 
)    A.,  T. 
1  D.,  F.  a.  S., 
i  A. 
F.  a.  S.  T. 


B. 


T. 

D.,  Hs., 
F.  a.  S.,  A, 

D.,  Hs.,F. 
S.,  A.,  T., ; 

B. 

T. 

Tr.  a.  H. 


O  The  quantities  of  heat  evolved,  when  both  substances  are  assumed  to  be  gaseous,  are  for  HBr  +12-4  ;  foi 
-0-6 ;  for  H^O  +59-0  ;  for  H"-S  +7-2  ;  for  SO*  +80-2  ;  for  CO*  +  60-0. 
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Table  I. — continued. 


Constituents 

Mol- 

Heat evolved 

ecule 

Authors 

Gaseous 

Liquid 

Solid 

In 
solution 

Chlorine  Monoxide 

C12,  0 

87 

-  15-2 

— 

-  5-8 

.....  . 

T.  a.  B. 

„       Trioxide . 

CP,  02 

119 

— 

— 

z 

— 

„  Tetroxide 

C12,  C* 

135 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chloric  Acid  . 

C12,  i05+iH20 

84-5 

— 

— 

— 

-  12-4 

B. 

;!arbon  Dioxide    .  \ 
C  =  Diamond  [ 
C  =  Amorphous  J 

C,  0- 

44  1 

+  94-0 
+  97-0 

+  100-0 
+ 100-3 

+  99-6 
+ 102-6 

I    F.  a.  S. 

;iarbon  Monoxide  .  "j 

+  25-0 
+  28-0 

1  r .  a.  o.,  la., 

)     A    T  R 

C  =  Diamond  r 
C  =  Amorphous  ' 

C,  0 

28  \ 

— 

— 

— 

Carbon  Disulphide  "j 

C,  S2 

-  15-6 

-  12-6 

-  9-2 

-  6-2 

C  =  Diamond  r 

7G  1 

}    F.  a.  S. 

C  =  Amorphous 

silica    ...  1 

Si  =  Amorphous  )r 

Si,  02 

60 

— 

f 

-  1 

+  219-2 
+  227-3 

}   Tr.a.  H. 

Si  =  Crystallised  ) 

stannous  Oxide  . 

Sn,  0 

134 

— 

+  70-2 

— 

D.,  A.,  W. 

itannic  Oxide 

Sn,  02 

150 

+  141-2 

— 

D.,  A. 

sitroi^en  Chloride 

N",  CP 

1 20-5 

— 

—  do  jL 

— 

— 

D.  a.  H. 

'hosphorus  Trichloride . 

P,  CP 

137-5 

+  68-9 

+  75*8 

— 

— 

„       Tribromide . 

P,  Br^ 

271 

— 

+  42-6 

— 

— 

Pentachloride  | 

P,  CP 
PCF,  C12 

}  208'6 



-  \ 

+  07-8 
+  32-0 

— 
— 

I    B.  a.  L. 

J,     Oxy chloride  | 

P,  CP,  0 
PCP,  0 

}  153-5 



+ 142-4 
+  66-6 

— 
— 

— 
— 

/ 

Arsenic  Trichloride 

As,  CP 

181-5 

+  66-2 

+  74-6 

— 

— 

i  A 

Antimony  Trichloride  . 

Sb,  CP 

228-5 

+  86-3 

ioron  Trichloride . 

B,  CP 

117-5 

+ 104-0 



z 

\ 

5ilicon  Tetrachloride  \ 

+  157-6 
+ 165-7 

r     J. .  d,  XI, 

Si  =  Amorphous  [ 

Si,  CP 

170  1 

Si  =  Crystallised  ) 

Cyanogen  (C,  Diamond) 

C,  N 

26 

+  41-0 

D. 

iydrogen  Cyanide  „  . 

C,  N,  H 

27 

+  14-1 

-  8-4 

+  8-0 

^otassium  „ 

C,  N,  K 

65-1 

+  45-7 

+  42-9 

\.mmonium  „ 

C,  N2,  H4 

44 

+  32-7 

+  28-3 

^lercury         ,,  . 

2C,  2N,  Hg 

252 

-  20-4 

-  23-4 

iilver  „ 
Cyanogen  Chloride 

C,  N,  Ag 
C,  N,  CI 

134 

-  18-6 

>  B. 

61-5 

-  21-5 

-  13-2 

„       Iodide  . 

C,  N,I 

153 

-  23-1 

-  25-9 

^otassium  Cyanate 

C,  N,  K,  0 

81-1 

+  116-5 

-111-3 

)zone  .... 

0,  02 

-  29-6 

Table  II. — Formation  of  Solid  Salts  f mm  Acid  and  Basic  Oxides,  both 
in  the  solid,  state. 


Nitrates 

Sulphates 

N20*,  BaO  . 

+  81-4 

S02,  H^O 

+  19-8 

W-0\  SrO  . 

76-2 

SO^,  BaO 

102-0 

W-0\  CaO      .       .  . 

59  2 

S0^  SrO 

95-6 

W'0\  PbO  . 

40-2 

S0»,  ChO 

'.     '.  '. 

84-0* 

N2o^  Ag^o  . 

38-4 

so^  PbO 

60-8 

C02,  BaO       .       .  . 

50-0^ 

S03,  ZnO 

45-0 

so^  cuo 

42-6 

S03,  Ag-0 

:  :  : 

56-0 
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Table  III. — Formation  of  Solid  Salts  from  Gaseous  Acid  Oxides  and 
Solid  Basic  Oxides. 


N20^  EaO  . 

+  111-2 

{CWO^y,  BaO 

+  70-0* 

N'0^  CaO      .       .  . 

+  67-6 

Q0\  BaO       .       .  . 

+  56-0 

Table  lY .—Formation  of  Solid  Salts  from  Solid  Acids  and  Bases. 
Acid  +  Base  =  Salt  +  Water  (solid). 


Metals 

1^ 

is 

is 

Q 

It 

"Sob 

ou 

K 

+  25-5 

+  21-9 

+  22-0 

+  30-5 

+  81-4 

+  29-4 

+  27-1 

Na 

23-2 

18-3 

17-4 

24-3 

69-4 

26-5 

22-9 

Ba 

370 

30-4 

66-0 

20-8(') 

Sr 

33-4 

29-4 

59-0 

21-3(>) 

Ca 

27-0 

21-2 

16-4 

49-4 

18-9(') 

16-7(') 

Mn 

15-2 

9-0 

31-2 

13-2C) 

Zn 

12-4 

6-6 

23-8 

11-5(1) 

Cii 

10-8 

8-6 

21-0 

Pb 

18-2 

10-2 

39-8 

13-1 

Ag 

9-1 

7-6 

35-8 

12-5 

C)  These  numbers  relate  to  the  precipitated  hydrated  salts. 


Formation  of  Solid  Ammoniu^n  Salts. 


Table  V. — From  Solid  Acids  and  Gaseous  Bases. 


Formic  acid 

HC02H 

+  21-0 

Acetic     ,,      .       .  . 

CH^CO^H 

18-5 

Benzoic  „       .       .  . 

C6H5C02H 

17-0 

Picric      ,,      ,       .  . 

C«H-(N02)30H 
iS0^H2 

+  NH» 

22-9 

Sulphuric,, 

33-8 

Oxalic     „      .       .  . 

1  JCO^H^ 

24-4 

Tablr  VI. — From  Gaseous  Acids  o,7id  Gaseous  Bases. 


Hydrochloric  acid    .    ■  . 

HCl 

+  NH'' 

+  42-6 

Hydrobromic  . 

HBr 

+  NH3 

46-6 

Hydriodic  „ 

HI 

H-NH^* 

44-2 

Hydrocyanic  . 

H(CN) 

+  NH3 

20-6 

Hydrosiilphuric,, 

H-'S 

+  NH3 

23-0 

Acetic  . 

C^H^CO-H 

+  NH3 

27-0 

Formic            •>  . 

HCO^H 

+  NH"' 

29-0 

Nitric             ,)  • 

HNO' 

+  NH=' 

30-0* 

Table  VII. — From  Acid  Oxides,  Water,  and  Bases,  all  three  Gaseous. 


Nitrate  .... 

iN^O^  +  iH-O 

+  NH=' 

+  47-1 

Nitrite  .... 

iN^O^  +  ilTO 

+  NH3 

33  7 

Acetate  .... 

i(C'^H30)-'0  +  iH-'O 

+  NH=' 

41-0* 

Acid  Carbonate 

CO^  +  H-0 

+  NH'' 

30-4 

Formate  .... 

CO^  +  H^O 

+  NH3 

31-6 
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Table  VIII. — From  the  Gaseous  Elements. 


Ammonium  Chloride 

CI 

+ 

+ 

N 

+  91-2 

,,        Iodide  .... 

I 

(gas.) 

+ 

+ 

N 

70o 

,,  Hydrosulphide 

S 

(gas.) 

+ 

+ 

N 

669 

„        Nitrite  .... 

0= 

+ 

+ 

W- 

57-6 

„        Nitrate .... 

0^ 

+ 

+ 

N- 

80-7 

Hydroxylamine  Hydrochloride 

CI 

+ 

+ 

N 

+ 

0 

75-£i 

Table  IX. — Formation  of  Metallic  Oxides,  according  to  Thomsen. 


Coustituents 


Mol- 
ecule 


K,  iO,  iH-0  . 
K,  H,  0  . 
Na,  \0,  iH-0  . 
Na,  H,  0  . 
Li,  iO,  iff-'O  . 
Li,  H,  O  . 
N,  H^  H^O  . 
N,        0  . 
Mg,  0,  WO  . 
Mg,        02  . 
Al,  UO, 
Mn.  6  . 
Mn,  0-  . 
Mn-^,  0^  H^O  . 


56-1 

40 
24 
35 

58 

78-4 
71 
87 
240 


Heat  evolved 

Constituents 

Mol- 
ecule 

He.at  evolved 

Solid 

In  solu- 
tion 

Solid 

In  solu- 
tion 

+  69-8 

+  82-3 

Fe,  0 

72 

+  68-2 

104-3 

116-8 

Fe-,  03  . 

160 

191-2 

67-8 

77-6 

Zn,  0 

81 

85-4 

102-3 

112-1 

Zn,  0.  H^O 

99 

82-6 

83-3 

Cd,  0 

128 

65-6 

-  1 

117-8 

Pb,  0 

223 

50-2 

35-2 

Tl-,  0 

424 

42-2 

+  39-2 

^  -  1 

104-2 

Tl-.  0,  H'O 

442 

45-4 

39-2 

149-0 

Cu2,  0 

142-8 

40-8 

218-0 

Cu,  0 

79-4 

37-2 

i  194-4 

Hg^  0  . 

416 

42-2 

94-8 

Hg,  0  . 

216 

30-6 

{  116-2 

Ag^  0  . 

232 

6-0 

178-0 

Table  X. — Formation  of  Metallic  Chlorides,  Bromides,  and  Iodides,  according  to 

Thomsen. 


Constituents 

Mol- 
ecule 

Heat  evolved 

Constituents 

Mol- 
ecule 

Heat  evolved  j 

SoUd 

In  solution 

Solid 

In  solution 

K, 

CI  . 

74-6 

+ 105-6 

-1-  101-2 

K,  Br 

119-1 

+  95-0 

-1-89-4 

Na, 

CI 

58-5 

97-7 

96-8 

K,  I  . 

166-6 

79-8 

74-7 

Li, 

CI 

42-5 

93-8 

102-2  : 

Pb,  Br^  . 

367 

64-4 

Mg, 

CI-  . 

95 

1510 

187-0 

Pb,  12 

461 

39-6 

Al, 

CP  . 

132-9 

160-9 

237-8 

Cu,  Br 

143-4 

25-0 

Mn, 

CP  . 

126 

112-0 

128-0  : 

Cu,  I 

190-4 

16-3 

Fe, 

CP  . 

127 

82-0 

100-0 

Cu,  Br2  . 

223-4 

40-8 

Fe, 

CP  . 

161-5 

96-0 

127-7 

Hg,  Br  . 

280 

32-1 

Zn, 

CP  . 

136 

97-2 

112-8 

Hg,  I 

327 

24-2 

Cd, 

cv-  . 

183 

93-2 

96-2 

Hg,  Br2  . 

360 

50-6 

Pb, 

CI"  . 

278 

82-8 

89-6 

Hg,  P  . 

454 

34-4 

Tl, 

CI 

239-5 

48-6 

38-5 

Ag,  Br 

188 

22-7 

Cu, 

CI 

98-9 

32-9 

Ag,  I 

235 

13-8 

Cu, 

CP  . 

134-4 

51-6 

62-6 

KCN  . 

65-1 

86-7 

83-9 

Hg, 

CI 

235-5 

41-3 

Hg(CN)2  . 

252 

61-6 

58-6 

Hg, 

CP  . 

271 

63-2 

59-8 

Ag,  Cu  . 

134 

22-4 

Ag, 

CI 

143-5 

29-4 

HEAT  OF  COMBINATlCm. 


Table  XI. — Formation  of  the  most  important  Solid  Salts  of  the  Oxygen-acids  from 
the  Elements  referred  to  their  actual  state,  according  to  Berthelot. 


{ 

N,  0^  K 

+  97-0 

N,  03,  Na 

88-6 

Nitrates     ....  \ 

03, 

80-7 

2N,  203,  Pb 

61-4 

\ 

N,  02,  Ag 

6-5 

S,  OS  K2 

350-8 

S,  OS  Na2 

335-0 

S,  0*,  Mg 

309-0  ! 

Sulphates  .       .       .       .  - 

S,  OS  Mn 
S,  OS  Pb 

256-2 
222-6 

S,  OS  Zn 

242-0 

S,  OS  Cii 

191-4 

V 

S   O*  Aff2 

136-4 

ThioFulphate  .... 

SS  OS  K2 

274-8 

Carbonate  > 

C,  OS  K2 

277-8 

(Carbon  =  Diamond) .       .  .\ 

C,  OS  ISla^ 

269-6 

Formate  

C,  H,  K,  02 

155-1 

s>  ..... 

C,  H,  Na,  0- 

150-6 

Acetate  

CS  HS  K,  02 

174-2 

Oxalate  

CS  HS  Na,  02 

168-6 

CS  K2,  0^ 

323-6 

..... 

CS  Na2,  0* 

313-8 

Table  XII. — Heat  of  Formation  of  Organic  Bodies  from  their  Elements,  Carbon 
crystallised,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen  gaseous,  calculated  by  Berthelot  from 
the  Heat  of  Combustion  and  other  Data. 


Cyanogen,  gaseous     .       .       .       .       . | 

(CN)2 
CS  N2 

-  82-0 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  gaseous       .       .  \ 

C,  N,  H 

-  141 

„             liquid    ...  J 
Cyanogen  Chloride,  gaseous      .       .  \ 

-  8-4 

C,  N,  CI 

-  21-5 

„             liquid  .       .       .  ) 
Cyanogen  Iodide,  solid  .... 

-  13-2 

C,  N,  I 

-  23-1 

Potassium  Formate  

C,  H,  K,  02 

+  155-1 

„       Acetate  ..... 

CS  HS  K,  02 

+  174-2 

,,  Oxalate  

CS  K2,  02 

+  323-6 

Formation  of  a  higher  Homologue 

(A).  C,  H2 

+  6-0 

Conversion  of  Amorphous  Carbon  into) 

C2 

+  6-0 

Carbon  Monoxide  (C  =  Diamond)  . 

C,  0 

+  25-0 

Carbon  Dioxide                             .  . 

C,  02 

+  94-0 

Acetylene                                    .  . 

2(0,H) 

-  64-0 

Ethylene  „ 

2(C,H2) 

-  8-0 

Dimethyl  or  Ethane        ,,               .  . 

2(C,H3) 
C,  H^ 

+  14-0* 

Methane                                       .  . 

+  22-0 

Amylene,  gaseous      ....  ) 

CS  Hio 

+  5-4 

liquid        .       .       .       .     -  i 

+  10-6 

Diamylene  ...... 

2(CSH'<') 
C'S  H32 

+  11-8 

+  118-0 

C'S  H'« 

+  20 

C'S  H»s 

+  170 

Terebene   

C'S  H>« 

+  42-0 

Benzene    .       .       .  . 

CS  H« 

0* 

Methyl  Alcohol  

C,  HS  0 

+  62-0 

CS  HS  0 

+  74-0 

Propyl  Alcohols,  normal  and  pseudo- 

CS  HS  0 

+  82-0* 

Amyl  Alcohol  

CS  H^S  0  . 

+  96-0 

Cetyl  Alcohol,  8o\u\  

C'S  H^S  0 

+  112-0 

CS  HS  0 

+  34-0 

HEAT  OF  COMBINATION. 
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Dextrose  (grape-sugar j  .... 

C^  H'^  0^ 

+  265-0* 

Ethyl  Oxide  

C^  H^",  0 

+  63-0 

Ethyl-amyl  Oxide  

c^  H'«,  0 

+  49-0* 

Aldehyde,  gaseous    ....  \ 

C2,  H*,  0 

+  46-0 

„       liquid       ....  i 

+  40-0 

Acetone  

c^  H«,  0 

+  65-0 

Normal  Propyl  Aldehyde  .... 

c,  H^  0 

+  69-0 

Formic  Acid,  gaseous       ...  ^ 
liquid  ....  ^ 

+  87-4 

C,  H2,  02 

+  93-0 

„         solid  .... 

+  95-5 

Acetic  Acid,  gaseous  ....  \ 

+  1099 

„        liquid    ....  [ 

C2,   H*,  02 

+  116-0 

,,        solid  .... 

+  118-4 

Acetic  Anhydride,  liquid  .... 

C\  H«,  0^ 

+  1500 

Butyric  Acid,  liquid  ..... 

G\  H8,  02 

+ 155-0 

Valeric  Acid  

c^  H'»,  02 

+  158-0 

Palmitic  Acid,  liquid  .... 

C'^  H^2^  02 

+  223-0 

Oxalic  Acid,  solid  

C2,   112,  0* 

+  197-0 

Olein  

C",  H'"*,  0« 

+  228-0* 

Ethyl  Chloride,  gaseous    ...  ] 

C2,  H^  ci 

+  28-0* 

„           liquid      ...  i 

+  34-4* 

Ethyl  Iodide,  gaseous  (I,  gaseous)     .  i 

C2,  H^  I 

+  7-0* 

„          liquid  (I,  solid)    .       •  ) 

+  12-7* 

Amyl  Chloride,  liquid  .... 

C^,  H",  Cl 

+  500 

„    Bromide  ...... 

CS  W\  Br 

+  34-0 

„  Iodide   

c^  w\  I 

+  19-5 

Ethyl  Nitrate  

C2,  H^  N,  0^ 

+  30-7 

Acetyl  Chloride  ..... 

C2,        Cl,  0 

+  63-5 

,,     Bromide  ..... 

C2,  m,  Br,  0 

+  53-6 

„  Iodide   

C2,  H3,  I,  0 

+  390 

Oxamide  

C2,  H*,  N2,  02 

+  169-0 

Table  XIII. — Fonnation  of  the  principal  Salts  by  means  of  very  dilute  acids  (1  eq.  acid 
dissolved  in  2  or  4  litres  of  water  at  15°),  according  to  Berthelot  andThomsen. 


Base 


Soda  (1)  . 
Potash  . 
Ammonia 
Lime  (2) . 
Baryta  (*) 
Strontia  (^) 
Magnesia  (■^)  . 
Manganous  Oxide 
Ferrous  Oxide 
Zinc  Oxide 

Lead  Oxide  . 

Cupric  Oxide  . 
Mercuric  Oxide 

Silver  Oxide  . 

Alumina  (^)  . 
Ferric  Oxide  (^) 


II 

I  i 


e)23 


13-7 
13-7 
12-4 
28-0 

27-  7 

28-  0 
27-6 

6 

21-4 
19-6 
15-4 
21-4 
15-0(^)15-0 
18-9 


20-6  (3) 

18-6 

11-8 


I, 

-stn 


13-7 

13-8 
12-5 
27-8 
27-8 
27-8 

•6  C) 
23-4 


19-6 
15-4 


5-2 


11-8 


So' 


13-3 
13-3 
120 
26-8 
26-8 
26'6 

22-6  (^) 
19-8 
17-8 
13-0 


12-4 


4-7 


90 


i-i 


13-4 
13-4 
11-9 
27-0 
27-0 
27-0 

21-4 

13-2 
13-2 


14-3 
14-3 
12-7 

37-0(3)31 
33-4 
35-2 

28-6 

25-0 
25-6 


12-9 


M2 


31-7 
31-4 

29-  0 

2 

^6-8 

30-  8 

31-  2 
27-0 
25-0 
23-4 
21 


18-4 


14-4 


21-0 
11-4 


W 

7-7 
7-7 

6-  2 

7-  8 


10-2(3) 
14-6 
19-2 
4  (»)  26-6 


31-6 
48-7 
55-8 


do 
p 


2-  9 

3-  0 
1-3 


31-0 
20-9(3)13- 


<jp  II 


20-4 

20-  2 
10-6 
19-6  (3) 
22-2 

21-  0  («) 
180 
13-6  («) 
10-0 
10-0 
13-4 


4-8 


C)  1  eq.  =  2  1.  C)  1  eq.  =  25  1.  C)  Precipitated.  C)  1  eq.  =  6  1.  C)  1  eq.  =  10  CrystriUised. 
(')  1  eq.  =  4  1.    (")  Very  dilute.    C)  Hydrate. 
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Table  XIV. — Formation  of  the  Alkali-salts  of  Pali/basic  acids,  according  to  Bertheloi 
a.  Thomsen  (1  eq[.  of  base  dissolved  in  2  litres  of  water,  and  every  1  vol.  acid  diluted 
with  1  vol.  water  at  15°). 


Acids 

NaOH 

KOH 

JBa(OH)=' 

Sulphuric  Acid,  ( 

Oxalic  Acid,  \ 
C^O^H^  I 
Tartaric  Acid,  ( 
G^0«H2  \ 
Carbonic  Acid,  ( 
(aqueous  00^)  \ 
Boric  Anhydride,  ( 
B^O^  j 

Citric  Acid, 
C«H»0=' 

Phosphoric  Acid, 
PO*H«  i 

Periodic  Acid, 
IO*H.2H20  ' 

INaOH  14-7 
2NaOH  31-7 
INaOH  13-8 
2NaOH  28-6 
INaOH  12-9 
2NaOH  25-9 
INaOH  11-0 
2NaOH  20-2 
INaOH  11-6 
2NaOH  19-8  (') 
INaOH  12-6  \ 

2NaOH  12-8  [  g 

3NaOH  13-2]  7 
4NaOH  8  to  0  (») 
INaOH  14-7 
liJNaUxl  il  0 
3NaOH  7-3 
4NaOH  1-6  (») 

14-6 
31-4 
13-8 
28-6 

IM 
20-4 

IKOH  5-5|l 
2K0H  12'4J  t 

3K0H  3-1 
4K0H  3-1 

13-6 
290 

254 
9-7 

12-4  bis  10-6  (') 
8-9 
11-6 
11-2-j  ^ 

11.2 

11-5]  7 

0-2 
13-5 
iz  0  or  y  0  \  ) 
6-8  or  0-2  0 

13-  4^  « 

14-  3 

15-  oJ  7 
0-7 

(^)  Variable  according  to  concentration  and  excess  of  potash. 

12-8  at  first,  afterwards  9-3,  in  consequence  of  spontaneous  decomposition  of  dissolved  salts ; 
similarly  6-8  or  0-2  for  3  NH^ 


Table  XV. — Formation  of  Ethers  from  Alcohols  {the  constitue7its  being  supposed  to 
be  in  the  state  which  they  assume  at  ordinary  temperatures)  according  to  Bcrthelot. 


Alcohol  +  Acid  =  Ether  +  Water;  Alcohol  +  Alcohol  =  Ether  +  Water, 


Heat  evolved 

Name 

Formula 

Pure 
substance 

Substance 
dissolved 
in  water 

Ethyl  Chloride,  liquid  . 

C^H^HCl 

+  3-4* 

„     Iodide  .... 

C^H^HI 

+  6-0* 

„    Acetate  .... 

C2H\C2H302 

-  2-0 

-  1-8 

„     Oxalate  .... 

(C2H5)^C20* 

-  3-8 

-  35 

„     Succinic  Acid  {in  solution) . 

C2H^C20*H2 

-  3-6 

Methyl  Oxalate  .... 

(CH3)2C20* 
C^H^NO^ 

+  1-6 

-  2-4 

Ethyl  Nitrate  .... 

+  6-2 

-  2-6 

Nitroglycerin  (insoluble) 

C^Hs(N0«)3 
C«H«(N03)6 

+  14-1 

-  8-7 

Nitromannite  (insoluble) 

+  23-4 

-150 

Ethyl  Oxide       .       .       .  . 

-  -3 

+  0-5 

Methylsulphuric  Acid  . 

CH^SO^H) 

+  13-8  (') 

-  5-1 

Ethylsulphuric  Acid  . 

C2H^(S0*H) 
C^H^O.SO^ 

+  14-7  Q) 

-  4-7 

Isethionic  Acid  .... 

+  16-0  (') 

-  3-4 

Propylsulphuric  Acid  . 

c^mso^H 

+  15-9  (») 

-  4-0 

Isopropylsulphuric  Acid 

C^H^SO^H 

+  17-1  (') 

-  3-3 

Isobutylsulphuric  Acid 

C*H9.S0*H 

+  17-6  (') 

-  2-2 

Amylsulphuric  Acid 

C5H".S0*H 

+  19-5  (') 

-  0-2 

Glycerylsulphuric  Acid 

C'lH^O^.SO^H 

+  15-2 

-  3-2 

Alcohols  and  acids  pure  ;  alcoholic  acids  in  dilute  solution.  (')  Refers  both  to  the  constituents 
and  to  the  compounds. 


HEAT  OF  COMBUSTATION. 
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Table  XVI. — Formation  of  Ethers  and  Alcohols  in  their  Actual  State  from  Hydro- 
carbons,  according  to  Berthelot. 


Ethyl  Alcohol 

Pseudopropyl  Alcohol  . 

Conversion    into   Normal ) 
Propyl  Alcohol .      .  | 

Ethyl  Oxide  . 

Arayl  Chloride 
,,  Bromide 
„    Iodide . 

Ethylene  Bromide 
Ethyl  Acetate 
Ethylsulphuric  Acid  . 
Propylsulphuric  Acid  . 

Isethionic  Acid  . 

Eenzenesulphonic  Acid 

Toluenesulphonic  Acid 

Sodium  Benzenesulphonate 

Barium  Benzenesulphonate 

Sodium  Ethylsulphate  . 
Barium  „ 


Constituents 


C^'H*,  H^'O  gaseous 

C»H*,  H=0  liquid 
C^H',  H^'O  gaseous 
G^H«,  H^O  liquid 

C'H*,  C^H'O  (gaseous) 

C='H*,  C^H*0  (Kquid) 

C*H»°,  HCl 
C^H'°,  HBr 
C*H",  HI 
C^^H*,  Br^  (liquid) 
C*H*,  Br^  (gaseous) 
CH*,  C=H*0=  (liquid) 
C^H*,  C^H*0^*(gaseous) 
(yw,  SO*H=  (pure) 
C^H%  SO^H'  (dilute) 
Gm%  SO*H^  (pure) 
C^'H*,  SO*H^  (dilute) 
C*H*,  S0^  H^O 
C^'H*,  SO*H='  (dilute) 
C'H'O,  SO^ 
C«H%  SO' 

C«H«,  S0*H2  (dilute) 
C'H',  SO' 

C^H»,  SO*H»  (dilute) 
C«H%  SO',  NaOH 

2C«H%  2S0',  Ba(OH)' 

C=H«0,  SO*H%  NaOH 
2C''H«0, 2S0*H%  Ba(OH)^ 


Formula  of  Compound 


CWO){g^^fJ^ 

C==H^(HO)  jl^^f 
C'H'(HO)  liquid 

C^H'(HO) 

C=H\'C='H^O)  gaseous 

I liquid 
dissolved 
in  water 
C=H'°.HC1 
G^H^^.HBr 
C^H'°.HI 
C^H^Br^ 
C^H*Br^ 
G^H=(G^H'0") 
C^H^(C^H'0=') 
C^H=(SO^H)  dilute 
G^H=(SO*H)  „ 
G^H'(SO*H)  „ 
G^H'(SO*H)  „ 
G^H*.H='0(SO») 
C-^H*.H^0(S0') 
C=H^H^0(S0') 
C''H«(SO=^)  soHd 
C«H«(SO')  „ 
C'H''(SO^)  „ 
G'H«(SO')  „ 
G^H^NaSO'+H'O  solid 
(C«H^)^Ba(SO')=+H^O  \ 
salid  [ 
G^H^(SO*)Na+H^O  solid 
(C'H^)^(SO*)^Ba+H='0 


Heat  evolved 


Hydro- 
carbon 
liquid 


+  17- 
+  15- 
+  14-: 


+  U 

-  2 
+  35 

-  1 

+  60 

+107 
+  40 


4  (0 

7 

6 

9 

4 

3 


6C) 
4  (') 


Hydro- 
carbon 
gaseous 


-16-9 
26-5 
lG-9 

19-  4 
26-1 
16-5 

20-  0 


19-  4 
161 

22-0 
22-9 

20-  5 

20-  0 
29-3 
36-5 
14-9 

21-  0 
31-6 
14-7 
33-6 
16-7 
53-3 
16-0 
46-2  (•) 
41-9 

3-6 


(')  This  compound  is  formed,  not  from  the  hydrocarbon,  but  from  the  alcohol. 


Table  XVII. — Hydration  of  Oxides,  Acid  and  Basic. 


Constituents 

Compounds 

Heat 
developed 

Authors 

^W0\  solid,  ^H^O  liquid  . 
^N20Miquid,"^H20  liquid  . 

SO^  solid,  H^O  liquid  . 

.       .       .  . 

iAs2o^^H-o    .     .     .  . 

|C^H«03  liquid,  ^H^O  liq.  . 

BaO,  ffO  liquid  .... 

SrO,  H20  ,  

CaO,  H^O     „     .       .       .  . 
PbO,  H^O     „     .       .       .  . 

NO^H 
NO^H 

gQ,jj,Uiquid 

/  crystallised 
lO^H  crystallised 

AsO*H3  „ 
(.,jj,Q,niquid 

I  crystallised 

-f  1-2 

5-  3 

20-  4 

21-  2 
1-3 

16-9 
3-4 

6-  9 
9-4 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Dt. 

T. 

T. 
B.  u.  L. 
B.  u,  L. 

Ba(0H)2 
Sr(0H)2 
Ca(0H)2 
Pb(0H)2 

17-6 
17-2 
15-1 
2-4 

B. 
B. 
B. 
T. 
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-Formation  of  Aldehydes  and  Organic  Acids  by  Oxidation,  according 
to  Berthelot. 


Constituents 

Compounds 

Heat 
evolved 

feTjaie  01 
Aggregation 

From  Hydrocarbons : 

Ethyl  Aldehyde 

C^H*,  0 

C2H^0  1 

+  48-0 
54-0 

gaseous 
liquid 

Normal  Propyl  Aldehyde . 

C»H«,  0 

72-5 

118-0 

gaseous 

Acetic  Acid     .       .  • 

C^H*,  02 

C2H^02  1 

124-0 

liquid 

121-5 

solid 

Oxalic  Acid 

C^H^  0^ 

261-0 

Acetic  Acid 

0,  H^O 

C2H*02  1 

111-0 
113-5 

liquid 
solid 

Ti'ftrTnip  A  Old 

CHS  03 

CH202.H20  1 

140-0 
137-6 

liquid 
solid 

From  Aid 

pJiydes : 

70-0 

)  all  the  bodies 

Acetic  Acid 

cm^o,  0 

C2H*02  1 

J  gaseous. 

70-1 

actual  stab^ 

Propionic  Acid 

C3H«0,  0 

C^H^O 

74-0 

From  Alcohols : 

Formic  Acid,  liquid  . 

CH^O,  02 

CH202.H20 

100-0 

Acetic  Aeid      „  . 

C2H«0,  02 

C2H402.H20 

111-0 

Valeric  Aeid      „  . 

C^H'^O,  02 

C5H>o02.H20 

131-0 

Palmitic  Acid,  solid , 

C'«ff  ^0,  02 

C'«H3202.H2C 

180-0 

Oxalic  Acid       ,,  . 

C2H«0,  0^ 

C2H20*.2H20 

261-0 

C2H402,  O" 

C2H20*.H20 

150-0 

Table  XIX. —  Various  Organic  Compounds  according  to  Berthelot. 


Heat 

Names 

evolved 

Formation  of  Amides,  from  Ammonium  salts  : 


Formamide 
Formonitril 
Hydrocyanic  Acid 
Oxamide  . 


CHO'NH^    aq.  CH^NO  aq. 

CH02NH^    aq.  CHN  aq. 

C2H20XNH3)2  cryst.    C2H^N202  solid 

Formation  of  Polymeric  Compoimds: 


Diamylene 
Benzene  . 


I  gaseous 

3C2H2 


]  gaseous 


CH**  gaseous 

Formation  of  the  Chlorides  of  Acid  Badicles  (B.  a.  L.) : 
Pure  Acid  +  HCI  gaseous  =  Acid  Chloride  liquid  +  H^'O  liquid. 


1-  0 
10-4 

2-  4 


+  11-8 

+  22-3 
+  190-0^ 


Acetyl  Chloride 
„  Bromide 
,,     Iodide  . 
Butyryl  Chloride 
„  Bromide 
Valeryl  Chloride 
Bromide 


C2H30G1 

-  5-5 

C^H^OBr 

-  2-9 

C2HS0I 

-  1-8 

C^H^OCl 

-  38 

C^H^OBr 

-  1-9 

C^H^OCl 

-  2-5 

C^H^'OBr 

-  1-7 

HEAT  OF  COMBINATION. 
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The  following  are  thermochemical  determinations,  chiefly  by  Berthelot  and  Thomsen, 
not  included  in  the  preceding  table ;  and  re-determinations  of  certain  values  contained 
therein.  The  heat-unit  is  the  kilogram-degree,  excepting  where  the  contrary  is 
stated. 

Thermic  Constants  of  Ozidisingr  and  Reducing:  Agrents  (Thomsen,  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  233,  1434).  The  thermochemical  determination  of  the  strength 
of  affinity  of  oxygen  in  the  several  stages  of  oxidation  of  a  body  requires  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  oxidising  and  reducing  agents  :  for  only  a  small  number  of 
oxygen-compounds  can  be  directly  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oxidation  can 
be  made  the  basis  of  exact  calometric  determinations.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  the 
heat  has  to  be  estimated  by  indirect  methods,  either  by  oxidation  with  the  aid  of 
oxidising  agents,  or  by  subjecting  the  oxidised  compound  under  examination  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents.  With  this  view,  Thomsen  has  determined  the  following 
constants  : — 


Reaction-constants  of  Reducing  Agents. 


Reaction 

Q  (heat  evolved) 

(SO^Aq,  OP)  

(Fe-CPH^Aq,  CP)        .       .       .  . 

(2FeS0^Aq,  CP)  

(SnCPH^Aq,  CP)  .... 

(SO^Aq,  0)  

(Fe^CPH^Aq,  0)  

(2FeS0»Aq,  0)  

(SnCPH^Aq,  0)  

73-9071 

65-523 

48-763 

76-019J 

63-634] 

45-250 

38-490 

65-746  J 

•for  1  mol.  of  chlorine 
•for  1  atom  of  oxygen 

The  meaning  of  these  numbers  is  as  follows :  If  one  of  these  reducing  agents, 
sulphurous  acid,  ferrous  sulphate, ferrous  chloride,  stannous  chloride,  be  used  to  remove 
oxygen  or  chlorine  from  a  compound,  and  if  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  this 
process  for  every  atom  of  oxygen  or  molecule  of  chlorine  removed  be  denoted  by  E, 
then  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  which 
furnishes  the  oxygen  or  chlorine,  is  represented  by  Q  — K. 


Reaction-constants  of  Oxidising  Agents. 


Eeaction 

Q'  =  total  heat 
evolved 

Number  of 
oxygen 
atoms 
given  off 

Q  for  1  oxygen 
atom 

2(01,  H,  Aq)-(H2,  0)  . 
2(Br,  H,  Aq)-(HS  0)  . 
2(Br,  Aq,  H)-(H2,  0)  . 

(Cl,H,Aq)-(01,0,H,Aq) 

(Mn^QsK^Aq,  6HClAq)  . 

(Mn^O^K^Aq,  3S0'Aq)  . 

(Mn^G^K^Aq,  2HClAq)  . 

(Mn20«K*Aq,  SO^Aq)  . 

10-273  heat-units 
-11-605 
-12-683 
9-437 

58-635 

69-485 

55-757 

69-547 

1 
1 
1 

1 

5 
5 
3 
3 

10-  273  gram-degrees 
-11-606 

-12-618 
9-437 

11-  727 
13-897 

18-  856 

19-  849 

(MnO,  SO^Aq)  *  . 
(2Cr03Aq,  3S0»Aq) 

4-969 
30-452 

1 

3 

4-969 
10-151 

-(2MnO,  0^2KAq) 

28-267 

3 

9-419 

-(2MnO^  2KAq)  . 

-14-765 

6 

-  2-963 

-(Mn,  0)      .       .  . 
-(2Cr,  0^,  Aq) 
-(IHAq,  03)  . 
^(H'0,0,Aq) 

-21-511 
-18-868 
-42-542 
+  23-074 

1 
3 
3 
1 

-21-511 
-  6-299 
-14-181 
+  23-074 

The  meaning  of  these  numbers  is  as  follows :  If  a  substance  is  oxidised  by  one  of 
the  reagents  here  indicated,  viz.  chlorine,  bromine,  potassium  permanganate,  manganese 


*  K  =  KHO ;  Mn  =  MnH^O^ ;  Cr  =  CrH='0», 
M  Sup.  3  1^ 
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dioxide,  chromic  acid,  or  hydrogen  dioxide,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  each  atom 
of  oxygen  absorbed  is  greater  by  the  value  of  Q  given  in  the  table  for  the  reagent  in 
question,  than  that  which  would  have  been  developed  if  the  same  oxidation  had  been 
eiFected  by  oxygen.  If  the  oxidation  effected  by  either  of  these  reagents  be  equal  to 
K  heat-units  for  1  atom  of  oxygen,  then  the  quantity  which  would  be  evolved  by 
oxidation  with  free  oxygen  is  R  —  Q. 

Heat  of  Combustion  of  Hydrog:eii.  Schiiller  a.  Wartha  {Ber.  xi.  1298),  by 
means  of  their  modified  form  of  Bunsen's  ice- calorimeter  (p.  926),  estimate  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  1  gram  of  hydrogen  (at  0°  and  760  mm.)  at 
34-126  heat-units.  (Thomsen's  number  69  [p.  952]  denotes  the  quantity  evolved 
in  the  combustion  of  2  grams  of  hydrogen.) 

C.  V.  Than  {Ber,  xi.  947,  1241)  has  determined  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  of  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  H.  and  1  vol.  0.  in  closed  vessels,  by  burning  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  gas  in  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter.  The  number  thus  found  in 
one  experiment  was  33 •863  heat-units  ;  another,  in  which  additional  precautions  were 
taken  to  ensure  the  correct  measurement  of  the  gas,  gave  33'964  units. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Ozone.  According  to  Berthelot  {Co7)vpt.  rend.  Ixxxii. 
1281),  the  formation  of  ozone  from  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  electric 
discharge  is  attended  with  an  absorption  of  heat  amounting  to  29*6  units. 

Heat  of  Combustion  of  Sulpbur.  According  to  Berthelot  {Com/pt,  rend, 
Ixxxiv.  674) : 

S  +  02  =  S02  gas,  developes  69-1  heat-units. 

On  account  however  of  the  unavoidable  formation  of  SO^,  the  true  number  must  be  a 
little  lower  than  this.  The  experiment  was  made  with  pure  oetohedral  sulphur.  The 
insoluble  sulphur  extracted  from  flowers  of  sulphur  would  yield  the  same  amount  of 
heat,  since  its  conversion  into  oetohedral  sulphur,  which  takes  place  at  about  18°,  is 
not  attended  either  with  evolution  or  with  absorption  of  heat. 

Sulpburic  Acid  and  Sulpbates.  Berthelot  {loc.  cit.)  deduces  the  heat  of 
formation  of  these  compounds  from  the  following  data,  which  he  regards  as  the  most 
exact  yet  obtained : 

Heat-units 

S  +  02  =  S02  gas  69-1  (Berthelot) 

SO'^  gas  +  water  =  SO^  dissolved       .       .     7*7  (Favre,  Thomson) 
S02  dissolved  +  CP  gas  +  2H'0  =  SO^.H^O  dilute  73-9  (Thomsen) 

H  +  CI  =  HCl  dilute  39-3  (Thomson) 

W  +  0  =  H^O  •  69-0  (mean  acc.  to  several  observers) 

Hence : 

Heat-units 

S02  dissolved  -1-0  +  H^O  +  water  =  SO^.H^O  dilute  64-3 


SO^gas  +  0  +  H^O  +  water  =  SO^.H^O  dilute .       .  72-0 

S  +  0^  +  H^O  =  SO^H^O  dilute       ....  141-0 

Further . 

SO'  +  water  =  SO^ffO  dilute     .       .       .       .       .  37'4  (Berthelot) 

SO'H^Opure  +  water  =  SO^H^O  dilute       .       .       .  17-0  (various) 

whence : 

8  +  0'  =  SO' anhydrous   103-6 

S02  -t-  0  =  SO'     „    34-4 

S  +  0'  -t-  H^O  =  SO'.H^O   124-0 

S  +  0^      H2  =  S0*H2   193-0 

Finally,  according  to  various  investigators  : 

S  +  0*  +  K2    =  S0*K2     .       .       .       .       .       .  342-2 

S  +  0*  +  Na2  =  S0*Na2   326-4 

S  -f  0*  +  Pb    =  SO^Pb   214-0 

S  -h  0*  +  Zn    =  SO*Zn   233-4 

S  +  0*  +  Cu    =  SO^Cu      .       .       .       .       .       .  182-8 


For  the  heat  of  formation  of  potassium  thiosulphate,  Berthelot  finds  {Compt, 
rend.  Ixxxii.  400) : 

S2  +  0'  +  K2  =  S^O'K^       .      .      .      .  274 
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Hyposulphurous  acid,  SO'^H^  (Berthelot,  ihid.  Ixxxiii.  416) : 

S  +  H2  +  02  +  water  =  SO^H^  dilute 
S  +  H202  =  S02H2  „ 

SO-  +  H'  +  water  =  SO^H^  „ 
H^S  dil.  +  0'  =  SO^H*  „ 

2S02H2dil.  =  S0*H2dil.  +  SH^  dissolved 
2S02H2  „    =  S^O^H^  „      .       .  . 


Heat-units 
+  86-4 
39-0 
0-6 
38-6 
54-8 
41-2 


This  last  value  explains  the  greater  stability  of  thiosulphuric  acid,  S-O^H^,  inasmuch 
as  the  stability  of  a  chemical  system  increases,  under  otherwise  similar  circumstances, 
with  the  amount  of  energy  which  it  has  lost. 

Heat  of  Pormation  of  Hydrobromic  and  Hydriodic  Acids  (Berthelot, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  677,  678). 

For  Hydrobromic  acid,  Berthelot  finds — 

H  +  Br  liquid  =  HBr  gas  9-5 


H  +  Br  solid    =  HBr  „    .       .  . 

H  +  Br  gas      =  HBr  „    .       .  . 

H  +  Br  liquid  +  water  =  HBr  dissolved 

H  +  Br  gas      +  water  =  HBr  dilute 

For  Hydriodic  acid: 

H  +  I  solid    =  HI  gas 

H  +  I  liquid  =  HI  „ 

H  +  Igas      =  HI  „ 

H  +  I  solid  +  water  =  HI  dilute 

H  +  I  gas    +  water  =  HI  ,, 


9-4 

13-5 
29-5 
33-1 


-  6-4 

-  4-5 

-  0-8 
+  13-2 
+  18-8 


The  numbers  for  the  heats  of  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  (22*0,  p.  252)  and  of 
hydrobromic  acid  are  nearly  on  the  ratio  of  1  I  2. 

Thermochemistry  of  the  Oxygen-acids  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and 
Iodine.  1.  Chloric  acid  and  Chlorates  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [5],  x 
327-389). 


1.  Formation  of  Chlorates  from  the  Elements: 


CI  +  0^  +  K   =  ClO^K  solid 


CI  +  03  +  Na 


ClO^Na 


94-6 
85-4 


Various  Eeactions : 

3CP  +  3K20  dilute 

SCICK  dilute 

+ 

3KC1  dilute 

.    +  76-2 

3CP  +  3Na20  „ 

3C103Na  „ 

+ 

3NaCl    „  . 

.    +  75-9 

3CP  +  gBaO  „ 

3C103Ba*  „ 

+ 

fBaCP   „  . 

.    +  75-1 

3CP  +  3K20  „ 

ClO^K  diss. 

+ 

5KC1     „  . 

.    +  94*2 

3C12  +  3Na20  „ 

ClO^Na  „ 

+ 

5NaCl    „  . 

.     +  94-2 

3Cr-  +  3BaO 

ClO'Ba^  „ 

+ 

fBaCP  „. 

.    +  95-0 

3CP  +  3K20  „ 

6KC1 

+ 

03 

.  +111-0 

3CP  +  3Na20  „ 

6NaCl  „ 

+ 

03 

.  +110-0 

3C12  +  3BaO  „ 

3BaCP  „ 

+ 

03 

.  -t-111-8 

3  CI  OK  dissolved 

ClO^K  „ 

+ 

2KC1     „  . 

.     +  18-0 

3C10Na  „ 

ClO'Na  „ 

+ 

2NaCl    „  . 

.     +  18-3 

3C10Ba4  „ 

ClO^Ba*  „ 

+ 

BaCP     „  . 

.    +  19-9 

Successive  oxidation : 

CP  +  0    +  water 

CPO  dilute 

.    -  5-8 

CP  +  05  +  water 

CP05  „ 

.    -  24  0 

Heat  of  conversion  of  chlorates  into  chlorides  and  oxygen  : 

KC103  solid 

KCl  solid  + 

03 

.    +  11 

NaC103  „ 

NaCl  „  + 

03 

.    +  12'3 

Ba^ClO^  „ 

Ba*Cl  „  + 

03 

12-6 

Heat  of  solution  of  potassium  perehlorate : 

C10*K  +  100  times  its  weight  of  water  at  23^ 

3  K  2 


-  12-13 
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Bromic  acid  (Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  679). 


Br2  liquid  +  0^  +  H^O  +  water  = 

Br"-  gas      +  0^  +  H^O  +  water  = 

BrO^H  dilute  =  HBr  dilute  +  0^  . 

BrO^K  solid  =  KBr  solid    +  0^  . 


Heat-units 
Bv^-OKWO  dilute  .       .    -  49-6 
Br^O^H^O    „      .       .    -  42-2 
.    +  15-0 

 +  11-1 


Formation  ofhypobromites  with  excess  of  alkali : 

Na^O  (1  eq.  in  3  litres)  +  Br^  at  9°  .       .              .       .       .  +  12-0 

K^O  (     „     4    „    )  +  Br2  at  11°   11-9 

BaO  (     „     6    „    )  +  Br^at  13°   11-4 

Supposing  now  that  dilute  hypobromous  acid  in  combining  with  bases  gives  out  as 
much  heat  as  hypochlorous  acid,  namely,  9*5  units  ;  then,  for  the  heat  of  formation  of 
hypobromous  acid,  we  have  : 

Br2  liquid  +  0  +  water  =  Br^O  dilute   -  13-4 

Br^gas      +  0  +  water  =  Br^O     „   -  60 


3.  Iodic  acid  and  lodates  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  734). 


I-  solid  +  0^  +  water 

I03H  dilute  . 

.    +  45-2 

P    „     +  0^ 

1^0^  anhydrous 
120^  solid  . 

.     +  46-8 

Pgas    +  0^ 

12  solid  +  0«  +  H2  +  water 

.    +  37-8 

2I03H  dissolved  . 

.  +114-2 

P    „     +  0«  + 

2I03H  crystallised . 

.  +119-6 

120^  solid  +  H^O  solid 

2I03H 

.    +  2-26 

PQs    „     +  2I03H,, 

2I03H.I20^  . 

.     +  1-24 

lO^H  dissolved 

HI  +  03  . 

.    -  43-9 

lO^H  cryst.  +  KOH  solid 

I03K  cryst.  +  H20  solid 

.     +  31-5 

lO^K    „     +  lO^H  „ 

I03K.I03H  solid  . 

.     +  3-1 

I  solid  +  03  +  K 

I03K  solid  . 

.  +123-9 

I  gas    +  03  +  K 

I03K    „       .       .  . 

.     + 128-4 

I03K  solid 

KI       „  +  03  . 

.    -  44-1 

lO'K  dissolved 

KI  dissolved  +  03 

.    -  43-4 

The  heat  of  formation  of  potassium  iodate  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bromate  or 
chlorate. 


I  gas  +  03  +  K 
01  gas  +  03  +  K 
Br  gas  +  03  +  K 


=  I03K  solid 
=  C103K  „ 
=  Br03K 


+  128-4 
+  94-6 
+  87-6 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  stability  of  the  three  salts  increases  from  the  bromate 
to  the  chlorate  and  iodate.  The  greater  stability  of  the  iodate  is  indicated  also  by 
a  comparison  of  the  heats  of  decomposition  of  the  three  salts  : 

C103K  =  KCl   +  03      .       .       .  .  .       .    +  11 

Br03K  =  KBr  +  03  +  IM 

I03K     =  KI     +  03   -  44-1 


A  comparison  of  the  fundamental  reactions  of  the  three  halogens  with  an  alkali 
gives : 


3C12  gas  + 
dilute 


3K20  f 


3Br2gas  +  3K20 
dilute 

3Pgas  +  3K20 
dilute 


3C10K  diss. 

■  + 

3KC1  dissolved 

.    +  76-2 

C103K  „ 

+ 

5KC1 

.    +  94-2 

6KC1 

+ 

03 

.  +111-0 

3BrOK  „ 

+ 

3KBr 

.    +  57-6 

Br03K  „ 

+ 

5KBr 

.    +  64-0 

6KBr 

+ 

03 

.     +  74-4 

3I0K 

+ 

3KI 

.     +  19-5 

I03K  „ 

+ 

5KI 

.     +  26-4 

6ra 

+ 

03 

.    -  17-6 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  most  important  chemical  conditions  in  the  formation 
of  compounds  of  oxygen  with  the  halogen-elements  are  in  accordance  with  the  thermic 
relations. 
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Heat  of  Formation  and  Transformation  of  Hydroxylamine,  or  Oxy- 
ammonia,  NH^O  (Berthclot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  473): 


ileat-units 

NH^O  dissolved  =  |N  +           dissolved  +  II-'O   .       .       .  +  57-0 

NH^O      „        +  HCl  dilute  at  24°   +  9-2 

KffO.HCi        cryst.  +  90  pts.  water  at  24°  .       .       .       .  -  3-31 

N  +        +  0    „      =  NH^'O  dissolved   +23-7* 

N  +        +  0  +  HCldil.  =  NH^O.HCl  dissolved        .       .  +  39-5 

N  +        +  0  CI          „    =  NH='0.HC1  cryst.     .       .       .  +  75-5 

NO  +        =  NH^O  dissolved   +  67'0 

For  the  purely  theoretical  reactions  : 

NH^^  dissolved   +  0  =  NH^O  dissolved   -  11-4 

NH3.HC1  solid  +  0  =  NH^O.HCl  cryst   -  15-1 

Further : 

NH^Odiss.  +  H2  =  NmH^Odiss   +  67*0 

NH^O  dil.   +        =  N  +  I  H^O   +  79-8 

NH^O    „     +  6    =  NO^  +  fH^O  liquid       .       .       .       .  +  70-8 

NffO    „     +  02       NO*  dil.  +  IH^O   +  53-9 

NH^O    „    +  0^  =  NOf   „    +  |H20   +  72-4 

NH^O.HCl  diss.  +  ^K^O     „   +  4-44 

„     +  NH^     „   +3-2 

Decomposition  of  Ammonium  K-itrate  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  rhys.  [5],  x. 
364). 

NO^H.NH^  solid  =  N^O  +  2H20  liquid     .       .       .       .  .  37-3 
fused  =  N^O  +  2H20  gas,  about      ....  26-0 

„     =  N2     +  0  +  2H20  gas       ...  .  44-0 

„     =  N      +  NO  +  2H20  gas    .       .       .  .  1-0 

„     =  §N    +  pO-  +  2H-0  gas  .       .       .  .  32'0 

„     =  NO^Hgas  +  NH^gas  -30-0 


Heat  of  Formation  of  various  Metallic  Compounds.*  1.  Magnesium, 
Calcium,  Strontium  and  Barium  (Thomsen,  J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  97-124). 


Eeaction 

Magnesium 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barium 

(K,0).       .       .  . 

145-86 

131-36 

130-98 

130-38 

(K,  0,  H-0) 

148-96 

146-46 

148-18 

148 

(E,  0,  Aq.)  . 

149-46 

157-78 

158-26 

(R,  0-,  W^O')  . 

207-21 

223-83 

229-72 

(R,  02,  S02) 

232-31 

248-97 

259-82 

266-49 

(R,  CP) 

151-01 

170-23 

184-55 

194-25 

(R,  Br2) 

141-25 

157-7 

169-46 

(R,P)        .       .  . 

107-65 

(R,  Cr-,  6H20)  . 

183-98 

191-98 

203-19 

(R,  Br^,  6H'0)  . 

166-85 

181-01 

(R,  CP,  2H20)  . 

201-25 

(R,  Br2,  2H20)  . 

178-57 

(RCP,  Aq.)  .       .  . 

35-92 

17-41 

11-14 

2-07 

(RBr2,  Aq.)  . 

24-51 

16-11 

4-98 

(RP,  Aq.)  . 

27-69 

(R,  CP,  Aq.) 

186-93 

187-64 

195-69 

196-32 

(R,  Br2  Aq.) 

165-05 

165-76 

173-81 

174-44 

(R,  P,  Aq.)  .       .  . 

134-63 

135-34 

143-39 

144-02 

(RCP,  6H20) 

32-97 

21-75 

18-64 

(RBr2,  6H20) 

25-60 

23-31 

(RCP,  2H20) 

7 

(RBr2,  2H20) 

9-11 

(R02H2  Aq.,  2HC1  Aq.) 

27-69 

27-90 

27-63 

27-78 

(R02H2  Aq.,  S0=^  Aq.)  . 

31-22 

31-14 

30-71 

36-9 

On  the  Heat  of  Solution  of  these  salts,  see  pp.  991,  992. 

*  In  the  table  (p.  952)  the  thermal  value  given  for  this  reaction  is  47-4. 
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2.  Nickel  and  Cobalt  compounds  (Thomsen,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  413). 
These  metals  in  their  dynamical  relations  stand  nearest  to  iron,  the  order  of  aiSnity 
being  Fe — Co — Ni.  The  heat  of  formation  of  the  monoxides,  sesquioxides  and  anhy- 
drous chlorides  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

R  (R,  O,  H'O)  (R%0',  SH^'O)  (RCP) 

Fe  .  .  .  68-28  heat-units  191-13  units  82-05  units 

Co  .  .  .  63-40       „  149-30    „  76-48  „ 

Ni  .  .  .  60-84  120-38 


74-53 


The  analogy  of  the  three  metals  is  shown  by  their  heat  of  neutralisation,  and  the 
evolution  of  heat  on  solution  of  the  anhydrous  chlorides  in  water — 


R 
Fe 
Co 
Ni 


(RO=^H%  SO^Aq.) 
24-92  units 
24-67  „ 
26-11  „ 


(RO^ff,  2HClAq.) 
21-39  units 

21-  14  „ 

22-  58  „ 


(RCP,  Aq.) 

17-  90  units 

18-  34  „ 
1917  „ 


The  difference  between  the  three  is  shown  by  the  evolution  of  heat  on  formation 
of  the  sesquioxides  from  the  monoxides — 

(2R0=H%  0,  H=0) 


Fe  . 
Co. 
Ni. 


54-57  heat-units 
22-5 
1-3 


It  IS  owing  to  this  difference  that  iron  sesquioxide  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  without  decomposition,  whilst  cobalt  sesquioxide  gives  off  oxygen,  with  formation 
of  a  cobaltous  salt,  and  in  the  case  of  nickel  the  decomposition  is  very  energetic. 
For  the  same  reason  the  acid  solutions  of  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphates  are  not  oxidised 
in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free  monoxides  or  their  ammoniacal  solutions 
behave  quite  differently — the  oxidation  of  iron  monoxide  being  represented  by  54570 
heat-units,  that  of  cobalt  monoxide  by  22500  units,  whilst  nickel  monoxide  with  the 
negative  quantity  of  — 1300  units  remains  unaltered. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  decompose  water — they  dissolve  in  dilute  acids  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  In  this  respect  they  stand  between  cadmium  and  tin,  as  is  shown  by 
the  evolution  of  heat  on  decomposition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  by  these  metals 
thus : — 

Zinc   34-20  heat-units. 


Iron  . 
Cadmium  . 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Tin  . 


21-31 
17-61 
16-18 
15-06 
2-5 


The  following  table  gives  the  thermal  values  determined  for  cobalt  and  nickel 


m  various  reactions. 

Reaction 
Co,  CP 
Co,  0,  H^O . 
Co^  0\  3H20  . 
Co,  02S02,  7H20 
2Co02H2,  0,  H^O 
2Co20«H«,  0,  H^O 
CoO^H^,  2HClAq. 
Co02H2,  SO^Aq. 
CoCP,  Aq  . 
CoSOS  7ffOAq. 
Oo.CP,  Aq. . 
Co,  0,  SO^Aq. 
Ni,  C12 
Ni,  0,  H^O  . 
Ni2,  0\  3H20 
Ni2  02,  S02,  7H20 
2Ni02H2,  0,  H^O 
Ni02H2,  2HClAq. 
NiO^H^,  SO^Aq. 
NiCP,  Aq.  . 
NiSO*,  7H20Aq 
Ni,  CP,  Aq. 
Ni,  0,  SO^Aq. 


Ni  and  Co  =59.    Temperature  =18^^ 

Evolution  of  Heat  Explanation 
+  76-48  heat-units.  Anhydrous  chloride 


63-4 
149-3 
162-97 

22-5 

-  0-7 
-1-21-14 

24-67 

18-  34 

-  3-57 
4-94-82 

88-07 
74-53 
60-84 
120-38 
162-53 

-  1-3 
-t- 22-58 

26-11 

19-  17 

-  4-25 
-f  93-7 

86-95 


>  Monoxide  and  hydrated  oxide  from  metal, 
\    oxygen,  and  water 
Crystallised  sulphate 
Oxidation  of  monoxide  to  sesquioxide 
Further  oxidation  of  sesquioxide 

Heat  of  neutralisation  of  monoxide 


?Heat  of  solution  of  anhydrous  chloride 
(    and  crystallised  sulphate 
i  Formation  of  chloride  and  sulphate  in 
)    aqueous  solution 
Anhydrous  chloride 

Monoxide  and  sesquioxide 

Crystallised  sulphate 

Oxidation  of  monoxide  to  sesquioxide 

Heat  of  neutralisation 

•  Heat  of  solution  of  anhydrous  chloride 

and  crystallised  sulphate 
[Formation  of  chloride  and  sulphate  in 
aqueous  solution 


HJ^AT  OF  COMBINATION. 
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3.  Tin  Compounds  (Thorasen,  loe.  cit.)  Sn  =118.    Temperature  81^ 


Evolution  of  Heat  on  Solution  of  Coni'pounds  in  Water. 


Reaction 
SnClS  Aq.  . 
SnCl«K2,  Aq.  . 
SnCP,  Aq.  . 
SnCP,  2W0,  Aq. 


Evolution  of  Heat 
29*92  heat-units. 

-3-38 

+  -35 

-5-37 


Explanation 
Anhydrous  tetrachloride 
Chloride  of  tin  and  potassium 
Anhydrous  dichloride 
Crystalline  hydrated  dichloride 


Heat  of  Formation  of  the  Chlorides  and  Oxides  of  Tin. 


Reaction 
Sn,  CP 
Sn,  CP 
Sn,  0,  H^O  . 
Sn,  02,  2H20 
SnCP,  2H20 
SnCP,  2KC1 
SnO--H2,  2HClAq. 
SnO^H^  4HClAq. 
SnO^H'^  2NaOHAq. 
SnO*H\  4NaOHAq. 
Sn.CP,  Aq.  . 
SnCP,  Aq.  . 

SnCPAq,  2KClAq. 


Evolution  of  Heat 
8079  heat-units 

127-24 
68-09 

133-49 
5-72 
24-16 

2-  77 

3-  11 
•215 

9-56 
81-14 
157-16 

-250 


Explanation 

/Formation  of  anhydrous  chlorides  from 

\    metal  and  chlorine 

/Formation    of    hydrates    from  metal, 

>  oxygen,  and  water 
Crystalline  hydrated  dichloride 
Crystalline  chloride  of  tin  and  potassium 

)Heat  of  neutralisation  of  oxides  for 
\    hydrochloric  acid 

iHeat  of  neutralisation  of  oxides  for 
J    sodium  hydrate 

>  Aqueous  solutions  of  chlorides  from 
\    metal,  chlorine,  and  water 

\  Keaction  of  tin  tetrachloride  on  potassium 
}    chloride  in  aqueous  solution. 


The  affinity  of  tin  for  both  oxygen  and  chlorine  is  very  great,  but  more  so  for  the 
latter  than  the  former  body.  The  formation  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tin  from  the 
metal,  oxygen  and  water  is  accompanied  by  the  same  evolution  of  heat  as  the  formation 
of  hydrated  monoxide  of  iron,  and  of  water  thus : — 

Sn,  0,  H^O  =  68  09  heat-units 
Fe,  0,  H^O  =  68-28 
H2,  0  =  68-36 

The  affinity  of  tin  for  oxygen  is  2-41  heat-units  greater  than  that  of  cadmium,  but 
14-59  less  than  that  of  zinc. 

Tin  readily  takes  up  another  atom  of  oxygen,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrated 
monoxide  into  the  hydrated  dioxide  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  65-4  heat- 
units. 

The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  monoxide  of  tin  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  2-77 
heat-units,  that  of  the  dioxide  for  soda  9-66  heat-units.  Hence  tin  does  not  readily 
decompose  water  either  in  weakly  acid  or  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  reduction  of 
water  by  tin  and  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  gives  only  2*5  heat-units ;  but  the 
evolution  of  lieat  and  rapidity  of  decomposition  increase  with  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  acid.  This  is  the  reason  why  tin  is  a  suitable  reducing  agent  for  many 
organic  bodies,  since  the  oxidation  of  the  tin  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  the  more  easily 
reducible  body.  The  heat  of  formation  of  the  anhydrous  stannous  chloride  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  ferrous  chloride,  mercurous  chloride,  and  lead  chloride, 

Sn,  CP    =  80-79  heat-units 
Fe,  CP    =  82-05 
Hg2,  CP  =  82-55 
Pb,  CP    =  82-77 

On  the  other  hand  the  behaviour  of  these  chlorine-compounds  to  water  is  very 
different,  the  evolution  of  heat  on  solution  of  stannous  chloride  being  +  0*35  units, 
ferrous  chloride  +  17*9  units,  lead  chloride  —  6*8  units  ;  that  of  mercurous  chloride  is 
unknown. 

A  comparison  of  the  higher  chlorides  of  these  metals  gives — 

Fe2,  CP  =  192-06  =  3  x  64-02  heat-units 
Sn,  CP    =  127-24  =  2  X  63  62 
Hg,  CP  =    63-16  =  1   X  63-16 

But  as  the  numbers  of  chlorine-molecules  in  the  compounds  are  as  3  :  2  :  1,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  formation  of  ferric,  stannic,  and  mercuric  chlorides  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  evolution  of  heat  for  equal  quantities  of  chlorine.  The  lower  chlorides  therefore 
of  iron,  tin,  and  mercury  are  formed  with  evolution  of  the  same  quantity  of  heat, 
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amounting  in  the  mean  to  81-8  units  for  each  molecule  of  chlorine,  and  the  higher 
chlorides  also  evolve  equal  quantities  of  heat,  amounting  to  63'6  units  for  each 
molecule  of  chlorine.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  union  of  the  chlorine 
atoms  in  the  higher  chloride  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  that  the  higher  chloride  is  not 
made  up  of  the  lower  chloride  and  chlorine. 

The  difference  of  these  values  viz.,  81-8  — 63-6  =  18-2  units,  is  the  quantity  which 
Thomsen  has  often  pointed  to  as  the  thermo-chemical  constant. 


Again, 


81-8  =  9  X 
63-6  =  7  X 


9-089 
9-086, 


thus  the  absolute  evolution  of  heat  for  chlorine  in  the  two  groups  shows  the  same 
constant  for  the  half  of  18-0  =  2  x  9-1. 

Whether  other  metals  which  have  more  than  one  chloride  exhibit  the  same  relation 
is  not  known,  since  those  of  copper  only  have  been  investigated. 

The  evolution  of  heat  for  cuprous  chloride  is  65-75,  for  cupric  chloride  51-63 
heat-units  for  each  molecule  of  chlorine :  the  absolute  evolution  of  heat  is  therefore 
considerably  less  than  in  the  above  cases ;  but — 

81-8  :  63-6  =  1-286  :  1 
65-7  :  51-63  =  1-274  :  1, 

and  therefore  the  evolution  of  heat  of  cuprous  and  cupric  chloride  stands  in  the  same 
relation  as  those  of  the  lower  and  higher  chlorides  of  tin,  iron,  and  mercury. 

4.  Platinum  and  Palladium  Compounds  (Thomsen,  J",  ^r.  Chcm.  [2],  xv. 
436,  4^3). 

{a.)  Heat  of  Formation  of  the  Haloid  Double  Salts  of  Platinum. 


Pt,  CI*, 
Pt.  BrS 
Pt,  CI*, 
Pt,  Br*, 
Pt,  CI*, 
Pt,  Br*, 
Pt,  CP, 
Pt,  CP, 
Pt,  Br^, 


Reaction 
2KC1  . 

2KBr. 
2NaCl . 

2NaBr 

2NaCi,  emo 

2NaBr,  6W-0 
2KC1  . 
2AmCl 
2KBc. 


Heat  evolved  Explanation 
89-5  units] 

59-26    ,,    [Anhydrous  salts  corresponding  with  the 


73-72 
46-79 
92-89 
95-33 
45-17 
42-55 
32-31 


chloride  and  bromide. 

)  Hydrated  sodium-platinum  chloride  and 
i  bromide. 

]  Salts  corresponding  with  the  chloride 
f    and  bromide. 


(6.)  Heat  of  Solution  of  the  Double  Haloid  Salts. 


Reaction 
PtCPK2  . 
PtBr«K2  . 

PtCPNa^  . 
PtBr«Na2. 
PtClW.eH^O 
PtBr«Na2.6H20 

PtCl*K2  . 
PtCl*Am2 
PtBr*K:2  . 


Reaction 

Pt,  CI*,  2EClAq 
Pt,  Br*,  2RBrAq 
Pt,  CP,  2RClAq 
Pt,  Br^,  2RBrAq 

Pt,  02,  6HClAq 
Pt,  02,  6HBrAq 
Pt,  0,  4HClAq 
Pt,  0,  4HBrAq 
Pd,  CI*,  2KC1  . 
Pd,  CP,  2KCI  . 
Pd,  P,  H^O  . 
Pd,  02,  2H20  . 
Pd,  0,  H20  . 


Heat  evolved 
13-76  units 
12-26 


8-  54 

9-  99 
10-63 

8-55 


12-22 
8-48 
10-63 


(c.)  Reactions  in  the  Wet  Way. 


Explanation 


( From  these  numbers  may  be  deduced  the 
evolution  of  heat  on  addition  of  6  mols. 
of  water  of  crystallisation. 

PtCPNa2  6H20    =  19-17. 

.Pt,Br«Na3.6H20  =  18-54. 


Heat  evolved 

84-62  units 

57-16  „ 

41-38  „  ■ 

31-44  „ 

64-06  „  ^ 

80-36  ., 

31-55  „ 

43-44  .,  . 

79-06  „  > 

52-67  „ 

18-18  „ 

30-43  „ 

22-71  „  ' 


Explanation 

'  H2,K2,Na2,  Am2  or  an  atom  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkaline  earths  or  of  the  mag- 
nesium series,  may  be  substituted  for 
2R  without  any  alteration  in  the  evolu- 

.    tion  of  heat. 

A  molecule  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced 
by  two  equivalents  of  the  metals 
named  without  altering  the  evolution 
of  heat. 

Heat  of  formation  of  the  double  ehloridef, 
•    the  iodide,  and  the  hydrated  oxides  of 
palladium. 
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Palladium- compounds. 


Reaction 
PdCPK-,  Aq  . 
PdCPK-,  Aq  . 
Pd,  CI',  2HClAq 
Pd,  Cr^  2HClAq 
Pd,  0-,  6HClAq 
Pd,  0,  4HClAq 
PdO'H^  6HClAq 
PdO-H2,  4HClAq 


Heat  evolved 
15-00?units 

13-  63 
72-94  ? 
47-92 
52-38? 
37-64 
21-95? 

14-  93 


Explanation 
}  Heat  of  solution  of  the  double  chlorides. 

} Formation  of  the  chloro-palladium  hy- 
drogen acids  in  aqueous  solution. 

of  the 


of  heat  on  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Temperature  18°.    Pt.  =  198.    Pd.  =  106. 


l  Evolution 
'  hydrate 


The  haloid  compounds  of  platinum  and  palladium  form  with  the  hydrogen  com- 
pounds of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
exhibit  the  character  of  bibasic  hydracids,  i.e.  they  form  crystalline  soluble  salts  with 
the  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and  bases  of  the  magnesium  series,  and  more  or  less  in- 
soluble salts  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver.  The  isomorphism  of  several 
of  these  groups  indicates  similarity  of  constitution,  and  the  heat  of  neutralisation  for 
the  same  base  is  the  same  as  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  formulae  of  the  two  series 
of  acids  are  PtCl^H"  and  PtCPH-.  Tin,  mercury,  and  gold  form  similar  acids,  and  if 
the  compounds  of  fluorine  were  included,  silicon  and  several  other  elements  would  be 
added  to  the  group.  The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  all  these  acids  agrees  with  that  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  These  bodies  are  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state,  but  several  of 
them  have  been  obtained  as  hydrated  crystalline  acids,  e.g.  PtCPH*  +  611^0,  AuCl^H  + 
3H20,  AuBr^H  4-  5H-0,  HgBr^H  +  ^WO.  They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield 
normally  water,  haloid  acids,  and  a  haloid  compound  of  the  metal ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  temperature  rises  so  high  that  the  metallic  compound  is  partially  decomposed. 
Some  of  these  acids  are  decomposed  by  water,  while  others  possess  considerable 
stability. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  the  heat  of  solution  of  potassium  salts  is  always 
more  strongly  negative  that  that  of  the  corresponding  sodium  salts,  and  that  the 
dilBferences  of  the  heats  of  solution  of  the  corresponding  haloid  salts  of  potassium  and 
sodium  are  simple  multiples  of  a  constant.    Thus : 

K2CP,Aq— isVCPAq 
K2Br2,Aq— Na^Br^Aq 
K2I2,Aq— Na-I^Aq  . 
PtCl«K2.Aq— PtCl«Na2,Aq 
PtBr«K2,Aq— PtBr«Na2,Aq 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  sodium  salts  are  not  fully  saturated  com- 
pounds like  the  potassiuni  salts ;  they  have  a  tendency  to  combine  with  water,  and 
this  tendency  is  least  with  sodium  chloride,  greatest  with  the  haloid  compounds  of  sodium 
and  platinum.  The  formation  of  potassium-palladium  chloride  is  accompanied  by  a 
greater  evolution  of  heat  than  that  of  potassium-platinum  chloride,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  just  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  the  dichlorides.  This  would  follow 
from  the  fact  that  palladium  forms  the  dichloride,  platinum  the  tetrachloride  most 
readily.    The  heat  evolved  in  each  case  is  as  follows : 


Units 

8-88  -1-2-36  = 

-  6-52  = 

-2 

X 

3-26 

10-16  -f    38  = 

-  9-78  = 

-3 

X 

3-26 

10-22  -2-44  - 

-12-66  = 

-4 

X 

3-165 

13-76  -8-54  - 

-22-30  = 

-7 

X 

3-186 

12-26  -9-99  = 

-22-25  = 

-7 

X 

3-179 

Dichloride 
Tetrachloride 


Platinum 
-4517  units 
2-4475  „ 


Palladium 

2  X  26-335  units 

3  X  26-353  „ 


More  important  is  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  difference  of  evolution  of 
heat  in  the  formation  of  compounds  of  two  different  stages  of  the  same  metals.  Thus 
in  the  passage  of  the  compounds  of  gold,  mercury,  palladium,  and  platinum  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  stage  by  addition  of  a  molecule  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  the 
evolution  of  heat  is  as  follows : 


Mercury 
Platinum 
Palladium 
Gold  . 


Chloriue 
6  X  8-858 
5  X  8-866 
3  X  8-797 
2  X  8-505 


Bromine 
4   X  8-822 
3   X  8-983 


Iodine 
3  X  8-793 


8-930 


A  molecule  of  chlorine,  therefore,  gives  in  these  allied  reactions  an  unequal  evolution 
of  heat  in  the  proportion  of  2  :  3  :  5  :  6,  bromine  of  1  .*  3  :  4,  &c.  The  mean  constant 
is  the  same  in  all,  viz.  8-850  units. 
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4.  Gold-compounds  (ThomseD,  j;  ^r.  CAem.  [2],  xiii.  348-3G9).  Gold  sh( 
allotropic  peculiarities  according  to  the  kind  of  solution  from  which  it  is  precipita 
and  the  kind  of  reagent  used.  Three  such  modifications  have  been  investiga 
When  gold  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  by  sulphurous  acif 
forms  a  mass  which  boils  together ;  when  precipitated  in  a  similar  manner  froi 
solution  of  the  bromide,  it  forms  a  very  fine  dark  powder,  which  retains  its  pulveru 
state  even  on  drying  :  when  reduced  from  the  sub-chloride,  sub-bromide,  or  sub-io( 
by  sulphurous  acid  or  a  hydrogen  acid,  it  has  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder 
perfect  metallic  lustre  and  a  yellow  colour.  These  modifications  differ  from  f 
other  by  unequal  evolution  of  heat  in  similar  reactions.  The  gold  which  has  1: 
precipitated  from  the  chloride  by  sulphurous  acid  shows  least  energy  and  is  take] 
the  standard  of  reference.  The  energy  of  gold  precipitated  from  the  bromide  is  gre; 
by  an  amount  represented  by  3-2  heat-units,  while  that  of  gold  precipitated  f 
the  sub-chloride,  the  sub-bromide,  or  sub-iodide  is  47  units  greater  for  each  a1 
The  last  two  modifications,  therefore,  evolve  respectively  3'2  and  4*7  units  of  ] 
when  converted  into  the  first  modification. 

The  following  tables  give  the  direct  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  thei 
chemistry  of  the  gold  compounds : 

Evolution 

of  heat  Explanation 
4'53  units>^ 
7-7  „ 


Reaction 
(AuCl^Aq,  HClAq)  . 
(AuBr^Aq,  HBrAq)  . 
(AuCPAq,  3HBrAq) 
(AuBr^Aq,  3HClAq) 
(AuCPHAq,  4HBrA.q) 
(AuBr^HAq,  HClAq) 
(AwO^H^,  4HBrAq) . 
(AuO^H^,  4HClAq)  . 
(AuCPAq,  2S02Aq) . 
(AuBr^HAq,  2S02Aq) 

(3AuCl,  HClAq)  . 
(3AuBr,  HBrAq)  . 

(2AuBr,  SO^Aq) 
(2AuI,  SO^Aq) 
(AuCPAq,  3KIAq)  . 
(AuBr*H,  Aq) 
(AuCPAq) 
(AuBr',  Aq)  . 
(AuBr^^HBrAq) 


15-21 
4-28 
13-8 
•51 
36-78 
22-97 
83-6 
61-79 

4-98 
3-65 


Eeactions  of  halogen-acids  on  the  sol 
haloid  compounds  of  gold. 


1  Heat  of  neutralisation  of  hydrated  o 
i  for  hydrobromic  and  hydrochloric  a( 
1  Eeduction  of  soluble  haloid  compoi 
I     by  sulphurous  acid. 

{Decomposition  of  sub-chloride  and 
bromide  by  the  corresponding  hah 
acid. 

)  Eeduction  of  sub-bromide  and  sub-io 
i     by  sulphurous  acid. 
Xeutral  chloride  decomposed  by  KI. 


42-76 
23-4 
45-66 

11-4      „  ] 
4-45 

3-71    „  j 

3-88    „  Indirect  determination  of  the  same  for  Au 

From  these  data  Thomsen  calculates  the  following  values  of  the  quantitie 
heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  gold-compounds,  all  the  values  relating  to  that  m 


Direct  determination  of  heat  of  soluti 


fication  of  gold  which  is  precipitated  from 
phurous  acid. 

Evolution 
Eeaction  of  heat 

(An,  a^)  .       .       .        22-82  heat-units  > 
(Au,  Br^).       .       .  8-86 
(Au,  CI)  .       .       .  5*81 

(Au,  Br)  .       .       .  -  -08 

(Au,  I)    .       .       .  -  5-52 

(Au2,  03,  H^O) .       .  -  13-19 

(AuCP,  Aq)     .       .  +  4-45 

(AuBr3,  Aq)     .       .  -    3-76       „  - 

(AuBr^H,  6H20,  Aq)  -  11*40  „  j 
(AuO^H^^  3HBrAq)  .  29-18 
(AuO=^3^  3HClAq)  .  18-44 
(AuO'^H^,  4HBrAq)  .  36-78 
(AuO^H^,  4HClAq)  .  22-97 
(Au,  CP,  Aq)  .  .  27-27 
(Au,  Br3,  Aq)  .  .  5-09 
(Au,  CP,  HClAq)  .  31-80 
(Au,  Br3,  HBrAq)    .  12-79 


a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride  by 


Explanation 

Heat  of  formation  of  anhydrous  ha 
compounds. 

Heat  of  formation  of  hydrated  oxide. 
Heat  of  solution. 


Heat  of  neutralisation  of  hydrated  o: 
for  3  and  4  mols.  of  halogen  acids. 


]  Heat  of  formation  of  solutions  of  net] 
)     haloid  compounds. 
]  Heat  of  formation  of  solutions  of  ; 
I     haloid  compounds. 


Beat  of  Formation  of  tbe  Carbon-,  Boron-,  and  Silicon-compoui 
of  Iron  and  Mangpanese  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  An7i.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ix.  56- 
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i  combination  of  iron  and  carbon  is  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  as  shown  by 
fact  that  when  a  carbide  of  iron  is  chlorinated  by  treating  it  with  mercuric  chloride, 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  increases  with  the  proportion  of  carbon  present :  thus  : 

fam  of  iron  containing  only  traces  of  carbon  gave     .       .       .    0-827  heat-units 
2-8  per  cent.  „  ...    0-879  „ 

4-0      „  „  ...  0-896 

)  carbide  of  iron  must  be  regarded  therefore  not  as  a  true  chemical  compound,  but 
I  solution  of  the  carbon  in  the  iron. 

The  formation  of  manganese  carbide,  on  the  other  hand,  is  attended  -with 
lution  of  heat,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  specimen  containing  4'8  per  cent,  carbon 
e,  when  treated  with  mercuric  chloride,  1-19  heat-units,  whilst  another  containing 
per  cent,  carbon  gave  only  I'Ol.  The  carbides  of  manganese  are  therefore  true 
mical  compounds  ;  the  compound  Mn^C  has,  indeed,  a  degree  of  stability  com- 
ablc  with  that  of  the  most  stable  inorganic  compounds.  The  '  ferro-manganeses ' 
ommerce,  Mn^Fe^,  MnFc,  Mn^Fe,  &c.,  are  likewise  true  chemical  compounds,  their 
nation  being  attended  with  disengagement  of  heat. 

filicide  of  manganese  is  formed  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  In  the  com- 
ation  of  silicon  wdth  iron,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  next  to  nothing  for  the  proportion 
ilicon  which  is  found  in  metallurgic  products. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  crystallised  manganese  boride,  MnB-,  from  its 
nents  amounts  to  2*487  heat-units  for  1  gram.  The  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in 
formation  of  iron  boride,  containing  11  and  23  per  cent,  boron,  are  respectively 
17  and  rOll  units  for  1  gram. 

Phosphide  of  iron  is  formed  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  Sulphide  of  iron  is 
bably  formed  with  scarcely  perceptible  evolution  of  heat.  The  formation  of 
phide  and  phosphide  of  manganese  from  the  carbide  is  also  attended  with  great 
lution  of  heat. 

Heat  evolved  in  the  transformations  of  Acetylene  (Berthelot,  Aim. 
Im.  Phi/s.  [5],  ix.  165-174) : 

cm-  gas  +  0'  gas  =  2 CO-  gas  +  H-0  liquid  . 


C-H2 

C2H2 


+  0'  =  C^H^OS  Oxalic  acid,  solid 

-t-  0  -t-  H^O  =  C-K^O-,  Acetic  acid,  cryst. 

+  0^  =  CH-0-,  Formic  acid,  cryst.  +  CO-  gas 

+  H-  =  Ethylene  .... 

+  N-  =  2CNH,  Hydrogen  Cyanide,  gas  . 

=  C"H'',  Benzene,  liquid  


diamond  -h        =  C^H-  gas  

Heats  of  Combination  of  Ethylene  (Berthelot,  ibid,  296,  306) : 

gas 


3210 
260-8 
113-5 
253-5 
56-0 
36-0 
nearly  190-0 
.    -  64-0 


-1-  Br- liquid  =  C-HW- liquid        .       .       .       .    -f-  29  3 

+  Br- gas  =  C^HW    „  36 -5 

+  Br2  „  =  C^H^Br-  gas    .       .       .       .        about  28-0 

+  H-SO^  dilute  =  C-H^H-O.SO^  Isethionic  acid,  dil.  .  16-01 

+  SO^  solid  +  water  =  C^H'.H^O.SO'^.  „  „  53-3 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Ethyl  Chloride  and  Iodide  on  the  assumption  that 
ethers  of  ethylene  give  the  same  numbers  as  those  of  amylene  (infra)  (Berthelot, 
I  348) : 

C-H«Ogas  +  HClgas  =  C-H^Cl  gas  +  ffO  gas  .  .  .  -  2-7 
C2H«0  „    +  HI     „    =  C^H^I     „    +  H-0  „       .       .       .    -  1-3 

the  haloid  acid  alone  were  gaseous,  the  value  for  C'-H^Cl  would  be  3'4,  and  for 
i^I,  6-0  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  acting  substances  were  dissolved  in  water, 

value  for  C-H^Cl  would  be  -16-6,  and  for  C^ffl  -16*0,  the  ethers  being  insolu- 

in  water. 

Heat  of  Combination  of  Amylene  -veith  the  Haloid  Acids  (Berthelot, 
i.  292)  : 

HI  (sp.  gr.  1-98) 


C^Hi"  liquid 

C^H'o  „ 

C^H'"  „ 

C^H'"  „ 

C^H'"  „ 

C'W  „ 
C^H'« 
C^H'o 


gas 


HBr  (sp. 
HCl  (  , 
HI  gas 
HBr  gas 
HCl  „ 
HI  „ 
HBr  „ 
HCl  „ 


gr- 


1-79. 
1-20) 


C'H'o.HI  liquid 

C^H'«.HBr 

C^H'o.HCl 


1-7 

0-8 
0-95 
17-6 
15-2 
14*8 
22-9 
20-5 
20-0 
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The  heat  of  evaporation  of  amylene  at  12-5°  in  a  current  of  air  was  found  to  be 
-5-25. 

Heat  of  Conversion  of  Alcohols  into  Acid  Alcoholic  Sulphates 
(Berthelot,  ibid.  307).    The  reactions  are  : 

I.  C"H2pO<i  (dil.)   +  H^SO*  (dil.)  =  C"H2p-20i-i(H2S0')  (dil.)  +  H-0  (liq.) 

II.  C°H2pOi  (pure)  +  H^SO*  (liq.)  =  C''H2p-2Oi-i(ffSO0    „     +  H-0  „ 


I  II 

Methyl  Alcohol  .       .       .       .  CH^O  -5-1  +13-8 

Ethyl  Alcohol    ....  Gm.'0              47  147 

Propyl  Alcohol  .       ,       .       .  OT^O              4-05  15-9 

Pseudopropyl  Alcohol        .       .  C^H^O              3-3  IT'l 

Isobutyl  Alcohol        .       .       .  0*H'"0             2-2  17-6 

Amyl  Alcohol  (ferment.)    .       .  C^Hi^O              0-2  19-5 

Glycerin*  .       .       .       .       .  Cm^O^              3*2  15-2 


Heat  of  Formation  and  of  various  reactions  of  Aldehyde  (Berthelot, 

Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  [5],  ix.  174-180): 


+ 


70-1 
67-6 
70-0 
32-0 
37-0 
6-5 
45-0 


C^H^O  pure  +  0    =  C^H^O^,  Acetic  acid,  liquid 

C^H^O    „  -}-  0    =  C^H^O^         „  solid 

C^H^O  gas  +  0    =  gas 

C^H^O  liq.  +  H2  =  C^HeO  liq.  .  .  .  +  28-0  ;  all  gas 

C-H^O  gas  +  H2  =  C-H«  gas  +  ?  . 

C^H'O    „  =  CH^  +  CO  . 

C^H^O    „  =  CH2  +  H^O  . 

The  last  two  reactions  are  brought  about  by  heat,  therefore  by  foreign  energy. 

C^H^O  +  CP   =  C^H^CIO  +  HCl  .  .  .  .  +  39-5 

C^H^O  +  Br2  =  C^H^BrO  +  HBr  .  .  .  .  +  16-0 ;  Br^  gas  .  +  23-0 
C^H^O  +  F     -  C^mO    +  HI  -    9-8 ;  P     „      .    -  8-0 

The  negative  value  for  the  iodine-compound  is  in  accordance  with  the  impossibility 
of  producing  the  compound  by  direct  action. 

C^H^Ogas  =  CH^    +  C02  

C^H^O  „    =  C-H2  +  H^O      .  . 
C2  diamond  +  H*  +  0  -  C^H^O  liq.  ...  +  46-0 ; 
C^H*  ethylene  +  0         =  C^H^O  gas      .       .  . 
C2H«0  alcohol,  gas  =  C^H^O  „    +  W  . 

C2H«0  „  „  +  0  -  C^H^O  „  +  H^O  liquid  .  .  + 
C-H«0      „       liq.  +  0  =  C^H^Oliq.  +  H^O     „  .       .  + 

C^H^O^  acetic  acid  gas  +  H2  =  C^H^O  gas  +  H^O  gas  =      .  - 

The  last  mentioned  reaction  cannot  be  performed  directly. 

The  heat  of  vaporisation  of  aldehyde  at  ordinary  temperature  is  on  the  average 
-60-0. 


.  + 
.  + 

about  — 


5-5 
45-0 

40-  0 
48-0 
24-0 
35-0 

41-  0 
11-0 


M'ormal  Propyl  Aldehyde  (Berthelot 

C3  (diamond)  +  H« 
C3H«0  (propyl  alcohol) 

C^H^  (propylene)  gas 


rend.  Ixxxiii 


+  0 


0  =  C^H^O  liquid  . 
0  =  C^H^O  +  H^O 

=  C3H«0j^^^^^^  •  • 
^gas 

C^H^O  dissolved   +   0  gas   =  Qm'0\  dissolved  at  23^ 

C^H^Opure  +  840H2O  at  23°  

Q3JJ6Q2  propionic  acid,  liquid,  +  Water 

C^H^O,  pure  +  0  =  C^H^O^  Propionic  acid,  pure 


413) 


Acetone  (Berthelot,  ibid.  414) : 
C^  (diamond)  +  H«  +  0  =  C^H^O, 


+ 

C^^H^gas  +  0 
Heat  of  combustion 


=  C^H^O 


liquid 


69-  6 
56-6 
72-5 

about  66-0 

70-  3 
4-0 
0-5 

74-0 


65-0 
68-5 
424-0 


Heat  of  Formation  of  Ethyl  Acetate  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5], 
ix.  342). 


*  The  calculation  for  glycerin  was  made  according  to  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  neutralised, 
without  enquiry  as  to  the  possible  formation  of  two  or  more  compounds.  .. 
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C^H'CIO  pure  +  C'-^H«0  diss.  - 

C'^H'O^diss.     +  C"H«0   „     =  C^H^C-ffO 

C-H^O-  liq.,  pure  +  C-H«0  pure  =  Cm^G-RK)-  pure 

C-H^02  solid  +  C^H^Oliq.      =  C'^mC'^H^O- liq. 

C^H^O^gas     +  C^HsOgas      =  C^H^.C^ffO^  gas 

For  the  theoretical  formation  from  ethylene  : 


C-IP(C-H^O0  diss.  + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


HCl  diss. 

H-0  liq. 
H^O  solid 
H^O  gas 


gas  +  C^H^O^gas  =  C^H^C-H^O^  gas 


C2H^02  „    =  C2H^C2H302  liquid 
For  various  modes  of  formation  by  double  decomposition,  calculation  gives  : 


21-52 

1-  8 

2-  0 

•  I'O 

•  6-6 


+  10-1 
+  21-0 


C^H^NaSO^  +  C^H^NaO^  =  C^mC^H^O^  liq.  +  Na^SO^ 


Cm^Cl  liq. 


C^H^NaO^ 
C2H''Ag02 


=  C^H^C^H^O^  liq.  + 


NaCl 
Agl 


+  8-3 


+  17-2 
+  44-2 


Ether 
gaseous 
+  12-8 
+  38-8 

Heat  of 
solution 
06 


+  3- 


C^H^C^H^O^  +  60  parts  water  at  15°  

This  gives  for  the  solution  of  the  gas  +  14*00 

Heat  of  Formation  of  the  Uitric  Ethers  of  Ethyl  Alcohol,  Glycerin, 

and  Mannite  (Berth elot,  Gompt.  rend.  Ixxxii,  361). 

C^ffO  pure  +  NO^H  pure  =  C^H^NO^  pure  +  H^O  liq. 
C2H«0  dissolved  +  NO^H  dissolved  =  C^H^NO^  dissolved  +  Water 

C^H^O^  +  3N03H  =  C3HXN0=^)=*  +  2H20  

C^H^O^diss.  +  3N03Hdil.  =  C^HSCNO^)^  pure  +  Water 
C«H"»0«pure  +  eNO^H  =  C«H«(N03)«  +  eH^O  .... 
C6HH06diss.  +  6N03Hdil.  =  C«H«(N03)6  +  q^2q  ^ 


+  5-8 
-  3-0 
+  13-0 
-10-0 
+  21-2 
-17-1 

Heat  of 
solution 
+  0-99 


C^H^NO')  +  180  parts  by  weight  of  water  at  16°  .... 

Heat  of  Formation  and  Combustion  of  Explosive  Iffitro-compouuds 

(Berthelot,  ^mi.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ix.  161-165). 

1 .  Evolution  of  Heat  in  the  Formation  of  Nitro-derivatives  from  their  Elements. 


Heat  evolved 
Equivalent  1  eq.  1  gram 

91  grams  +  31  +0-341 

227  .,  +  25  +0-110 

297  ,.  +273  +0-919 

229  „  -  14  -0-067 

267  „  +51  +0-186 

63  „  +  19  +0-316 

101  „  +  97-3  +0-926 

The  evolution  of  heat  in  the  decomposition  of  explosive  bodies— the  water  being 
considered  as  gaseous — can  be  calculated  only  for  nitroglycerin,  which  alone  contains 
sufficient  oxygen  for  its  combustion.  This,  for  1  mol.  =  227  grams,  amounts  to  405-5, 
and  for  1  gram  to  1-786  kil.-degrees. 


Ethyl  Nitrate,  C^H^NO^ . 
Nitroglycerin,  C3H5(N02)303  . 
Gun-cotton,^  C«HXN02)30^  . 
Picric  acid,  C«H3(N 0^)30 
Potassium  Picrate,  C«H2K(N02)30 
Nitric  acid,  NO^H  . 
Potassium  Nitrate,  NO^K 


2.  Evolutio?i  of  Heat  in  the  Perfect  Combustion  of  Explosive  Substances  by  free  Oxygen^ 
the  water  being  sujp'posed  to  be  gaseous. 


Ethyl  Nitrate 
Nitroglycerin 
Gun-cotton  . 
Picric  acid  . 
Potassium  Picrate 


Molecule 
91 
227 
297 
229 
267 


Heat  of  combustion 

1  mol.  1  gram 

305-5  3-357 

406-5  1-786 

—  1-572 

668-0  2-919 

661-0  2-473 


If  A  denotes  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  1  equivalent  (semi-molecule) 
of  the  substance  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  free  oxygen,  and  n  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  oxygen  consumed,  the  heat  evolved  when  the  combustion  is  effected 
by  various  oxidising  agents  is  as  follows  : 

*  Berthelot  gives  for  gun-cotton  the  formula  C''n"'0'^(NO^H)',  and  molecular  weight  549,  making 
the  heat  of  formation  for  1  mol.  502  ;  but  there  is  an  error  in  the  calculation^:  the  molecular  weight  of 
C'H'°0'(NO^H)^  is  351,  and  the  corresponding  heat-equivalent  is  322  (or  273  for  mol.  wt.  297). 
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Copper  Oxide,  n  ^  A  - 1 8'  6n 

z 

Lead  Oxide,   A-25-ln 


Tin  Oxides 


(n 

I  2 


A-35'On 


Antimony  Tetroxide,  n  ^— ^  A  -  3 1  -On 

2 

Mercuric  Oxide,  n   A  —  1 5*3n 

2 

Bismuth  Oxide,  w  riJl-  A-  6-6n 

2 

Silver  Oxide,  w  •^i!^.  A-  3-On 

3 

Lead  Nitrate,   A-  5-3n 

12 

Silver  Nitrate,   .    A-  Mn 

6 

-r.  i.     •     xT-i.  i.      KNO^  A      n.n  ^formatiou 

Potassium  Nitrate,  w  — - —      .       .      ,       .       .       .A—  1     |  -g-g^o^ 

TTQIQS 

Potassium  Chlorate,  w   A—  2*5n 

6 

Heat  evolved  in  the  Formation  and  Combustion  of  Formic  and  Oxalic 
Acid  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1433-1441 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Thys.  [5],  v.  310-318). 

For  the  heat  of  formation  of  formic  acid  from  its  elements,  Berthelot  finds  : 
C  (diamond)  +        +  02  =  CffO^  (liquid)       ....  93-1 
0(     „     )  +  H2  +  02  =  CH202  (solid)  95-5 

For  the  heat  of  combustion  : 

CH202  (dilute)  +  0  (gas)  =  CO^  (dissolved)  +  H20  .  .  .  75-5 
CH202  (cryst.)  +  0  (  „  )  =  CO2  (gas)  +  H20  (cryst.)      .  69-0 

CH202  (gas)      +  0  (  „  )  =»  CO2  (  „  )  +  H20  (gas)  .       .  65-9 

For  the  formation  of  marsh  gas  by  the  dry  distillation  of  barium  formate  : 

2(CH02)2Ba  =  CH*  +  2C03Ba  +  2C02   5-4 

For  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid : 

C2  (diamond)  +  H2  +  0-  =  C2H2O*  (cryst.)       ....  196-8 

For  the  combustion  of  oxalic  acid  : 

C2H20*  (cryst.)  +02  =  2C02  gas  +  H20  (liq.)  ....  60*2 

For  the  dissolved  acid  in  its  conversion  into  water  and  CO2  gas      .  62-5 

For  C2H20*  dissolved  +  0  =  2C02  (diss.)  +  WO      .      .      .  737 

Thermocbemistry  of  Acetyl- derivatives  (Berthelot  a.  Louguinine  {Ami. 
Chim.  Phys.  [5],  vi.  289-304).    The  decomposition  of  acetyl  chloride  by  water  : 

C2H30C1  +  H20  +  a^Aq  =  C2H^02  +  HCl  +  a:Aq  .       .       .     23  3 

Since  now  the  heat  of  solution  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  amounts  to  17-4 
heat-units,  and  that  of  crystallisable  liquid  acetic  acid  to  0*4,  it  follows  that 

C2H30C1  +  H20  =  C2H402(liq.)  + 'HCl  gas      .       .  .  +5-5 

The  decomposition  of  acetyl  bromide  by  water  gives 

C2H30Br  +  H20  =  C2H*02  +  HBr  +  a;Aq      .       .       .       .  23-3 
The  heat  of  solution  of  gaseous  HBr  is  20*0,  therefore 

C2H30Br  +  H20  =  C2H<02  liquid  +  HBr  gas    ....  2*9 
The  heat  of  decomposition  of  acetyl  iodide  by  water  is 

C2H30I  +  H20  +  arAq  =  C2H^02  +  HI  +  a?Aq     .       .       .  21-4 
The  heat  of  solution  of  HI  is  19*57,  therefore 

C2H»0I  +  H20  =  C2H402  liquid  +  HI  gas       .       .       ,      .    + 1-8 
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According  to  these  results,  the  formation  of  the  acid  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
Ddides  from  the  corresponding  organic  acids  and  the  halogen  acids  should  be  attended 
i^ith  absorption  of  heat.  Consequently,  these  bodies  are  formed  only  in  presence  of  a 
ompound,  like  phosphoric  or  sulphuric  anhydride,  the  combination  of  which  with 
mtev  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat,  e.  g. 

S03  +  C2H^02  +  HGl  =  C^HSQCl  +  SH20^  .  .  about  +180 
P^Qs  +  3C2H^02  +  3HC1  =  SC^H^OCl  +  2'2W0'    .       .       .  +17-6 

Hence  for  the  substitution  of  the  halogen-elements  in  acetic  acid  : 

C-H^02  +  CP  =  C^H^CIO^  +  HCl     .       •       .       .       .       .  +30-0 

C^H^O^  +  Br2  =  C^H^BrO^  +  HBr  +  4-8 

C2H^02  +  12=  C^fflO^    +  HI  -18-0 

t  follows  from  this  that  the  direct  substitution  of  iodine  for  hydrogen  cannot  be 
ifected.  On  the  other  hand,  acetyl  iodide  and  iodated  compounds  in  general  are 
asily  attacked  by  hydriodic  acid,  with  separation  of  iodine.  Acetyl  chloride  is  con- 
certed by  gaseous  hydriodic  acid  into  iodide,  and  by  gaseous  hydrobromic  acid  into 
)romide,  with  evolution  of  3  kil.-degrees  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  chlorine  expels 
)romine  from  acetyl  bromide,  and  iodine  from  the  iodide.  Moreover,  iodine  can  be 
■eplaced  by  chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  silver  chloride : 

C^H^OI  +  AgCl  =  C^H^OCl  +  Agl  +  7 

Chese  examples  show  how  thermochemieal  investigations  may  serve  as  guides  in  the 
;hoice  of  reagents  for  the  preparation  of  any  desired  compound. 

The  decomposition  of  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  the  fatty  acid  radicles  by  water 
las  also  been  studied  by  W.  Louguinine.  The  following  values  relate  to  the  reaction : 

Chloride  or  Bromide  (liquid)  +  H-0  gas  =  Acid  (liquid)  +  Hydrochloric  or 
Eydrobromic  acid  (gas) : 

Chloride  Bromide 

Acetic  17-5  13*8 

Butyric  (normal)  . 
Butyric  (iso-) 

Valeric  a&id  (iso-),  from  valerin 


14-75  12-84 
13  08  13-01 


12-66  12-58 
„     by  oxidation     .       .       .       13-43  12-60 

Trimethylacetic  chloride  gave  for : 

>H90Cl(liq.)  +  H20(gas)  =  C^Hi^O^  (solid)  +  HCl  (gas)   .       .       .  8-04 

For  the  conversion  of  acetic  anhydride  into  the  acid,  Berthelot  finds  {Compt.  rend. 
XXX.  699) : 

C^H^O'  +  Na^O  (in  8  litres)  =  40-58  heat-units 
2C2H^02  +  „  =  26-66 

md  by  subtracting  from  the  difference  of  these  two  numbers,  viz.  13-92,  the  heat  of 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  there  remains  for  the  heat  of  conversion  of  C'^H^O^  into 
02H<O2 : 

C*H«03  +  H^O  =  2C2H*02  13-12. 

rhis  value  is  regarded  by  Berthelot  as  more  exact  than  the  number  12-0  formerly 
obtained  by  the  very  slow  action  of  water  on  the  anhydride. 


Heat  of  Solution  and  of  Chemical  Action  in  the  Wet  Way. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Heat  of  Solution  and  the  Heat  of 
Chemical  Action  in  g^eneral.  The  following  general  law  of  the  equivalence 
between  heat  and  chemical  change,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  equivalence  between 
heat  and  mechanical  work — in  this  instance  molecular  work — and  on  the  general  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  was  enunciated  by  Berthelot  in  1865  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
[4],  vi.  329)  :  When  a  system  of  bodies,  simple  or  compound,  existing  under  given  con- 
ditions, undergoes  physical  or  cheonical  alterations  which  bring  it  into  a  new  state  without 
the  aid  of  external  mechanical  actions,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  during 
these  changes  depends  exclusively  on  the  initial  a7id  final  states  of  the  system,  and  is  the 
same  whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  results  of  the  intermediate  states. 

Now  suppose  a  system  of  still  uncombined  bodies  to  be  raised,  by  assumption  of  a 
number  of  heat-units,  U,  without  experiencing  chemical  change,  from  the  temperature 
t  to  the  higher  temperature  t  ;  then  suppose  combination  to  take  place,  and  let  the 
quantity  of  heat  thereby  evolved  be  denoted  by  Q^.  Next  let  the  resulting  compound, 
without  experiencing  any  chemical  change,  be  cooled  from  t  to  ^  by  abstraction  of 
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V  units  of  heat.  Lastly,  let  be  the  number  of  heat-units  evolved  when  the  same 
bodies  unite  chemically  at  the  temperature  t ;  then  it  follows  from  the  general  principle 
just  enunciated  that : 

_         =  U  -  V. 

If  the  interval  of  temperature  T  —  t  be  so  chosen  that  neither  the  uncombined  bodies 
nor  any  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  suffer  a  change  of  aggregation,  the  preceding 
equation  may  be  written  in  this  form :  • 

-        =  (2c  -  -  t\ 

where  2c  denotes  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  atoms  of  the  uncombined  bodieSj 
and  2c,  that  of  the  combined  bodies. 

In  the  gaseous  state,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  chemical  reactions  is  but  little 
affected  by  temperature,  on  account  of  the  slight  differences  between  the  specific  heats 
of  the  gases  before  ^nd  after  the  reaction.  The  liquid  state  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  favourable  to  the  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in 
reactions,  on  account  of  the  rapid  alteration  of  the  specific  heat  of  liquids  with  the 
temperature,  whereas  the  alterations  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved,  referred  tc 
the  solid  state,  consequent  on  a  change  in  the  initial  temperature,  mostly  fall  withir 
the  limits  of  error  of  observation  (Berthelot,  Gomjpt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  16'70). 

Evolution  of  Heat  in  Solution  at  various  Temperatures,  and  in  the  Dilution  of  Con- 
centrated Solutions. — Let  C  be  the  molecular  heat  of  the  salt ;  nWO  the  quantity  o\ 
water  in  which  1  mol.  of  the  salt  is  dissolved;  IS^t  +  K  the  specific  heat  of  this  solu- 
tion. Now  from  the  observations  of  Schiiller  {\st  Suppl.  668)  it  may  be  inferred  thai 
K  <  C  and  even  <  0,  for  the  more  dilute  solutions.  Between  the  temperatures  t  and 
t,  the  heat-capacity,  U,  of  the  constituents  alone  is  equal  to  (18w  +  C)  (r  —  t),  and  thai 
of  the  solution  is  Y  =  {l8n  +  K)  (t -t) ;  consequently  : 

U  -  V  =  (C      K)(t  -  o» 

and  according  to  Berthelot's  fundamental  equation  (supra)  : 

-  Q,  =  (C  -  K)(t  -  t). 

If  now  K  <  C,  as  it  always  is  for  solutions  of  an  anhydrous  salt  in  a  large  quantity  oJ 
water,  and  if  the  solution  at  the  temperature  t  is  attended  with  absorption  of  heat, 
the  quantity  thus  absorbed  will  be  greater  as  the  initial  temperature  t  is  lower  in 
comparison  with  t.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  the  initial  temperature,  the  smallei 
will  be  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  until,  at  a  certain  temperature,  solution  will 
take  place  without  either  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat.  For  initial  temperatures 
higher  than  this,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes  place,  increasing  in  amount  as  the  initial 
temperature  is  higher.  If,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  evolved  at  a  certain  temperature 
t,  the  amount  so  evolved  decreases  as  the  initial  temperature  is  lower,  is  reduced  to 
nothing  at  a  certain  limit,  and,  on  further  lowering  of  the  initial  temperature,  passes 
into  a  continually  increasing  absorption  of  heat. 

For  the  temperature  r  of  solution,  unattended  either  by  evolution  or  by  absorption  oj 
heat,  we  have  the  equation : 

^  +  U  -  V  =  +  {nn  +  0){t  -  t)  -  (ISw  +  K){t  -  t)  =  0, 
whence  t  =  —  ^  +  ^• 

For  example,  Berthelot  finds  that  the  solution  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  in  watei 
at  21-5°  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  780  units  of  heat. 

Na^SO*  (142  grm.)  +  400H2O  (7200  grm.)  evolves  780  gram-degrees. 

From  this  and  the  molecular  heats  of  the  salt  and  its  solution,  the  temperature  at 
which  dissolution  takes  place  withotit  thermal  change  may  be  calculated  as  follows ; 
For  the  solid  salt,  the  molecular  heat  is  32-2,  that  of  the  initial  system  is  therefore 
7200  +  32  2  =  7232-5.  For  the  final  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  resulting  solution,  we 
have : 

Specific  Molecular 
heat  heat  TJ  -  V  t 

(72325-7222)  (t-21-5)  .  -52-8 
(72325-7199)  (t-21-5)  .  -  2-8 
(72325-7166)  (t-21-5)    .  +  9-8 


according  to  Schiiller  (0  .  0-9835  7222 
Marignac  (2)  .  0-9805  7199 
Thomsen  (^)  .  0-976  7166 


1st.  Suppl.  668,  2nd.  Suppl.  601,  O  Ibid,  599, 
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The  preceding  values  of  t  are  calculated  from  the  equation  Q<=  780  +U  —  V 

780 

hence,       according  to  Schiiller,    r  =  —  — -    +  21-5  =  —  52*8° 

lO'o 

Marignac,  t  =  -  1^  +  21-5  =  -  2-8° 
35'5 

Thomsen,   t  =   -  +  21-5  =   +  9-8° 

66-5 

fom  direct  observations  at  +  2'5°,  +  3°,  and  +  3-9°,  all  of  which  indicated  absorption 
'  small  quantities  of  heat,  Berthelot  infers  that  the  temperature  at  which  no  thermal 
lange  would  take  place  is  about  +  7°,  which  is  intermediate  between  those  deduced 
om  the  observations  of  Marignac  and  Thomsen.  The  accuracy  of  the  calculation  of 
is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  divisor  results  feom  a  small  difference  between 
70  large  experimental  numbers,  so  that  small  errors  in  the  determination  of  the 
tter  will  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the  result  of  the  calculation.  Moreover, 
le  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  within  the  observed  limits  of  tempera- 
ire  no  change  takes  place  in  the  heat-capacity  either  of  the  solution  or  of  its 
mstituents. 

Crystallised  potassium  carbonate,  K^CO^.l^H^O,  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures 
ith  absorption  of  heat,  and  calculation  shows  that  within  the  limits  of  temperature 
!cessible  to  experiment,  dissolution  is  attended  sometimes  with  evolution,  sometimes 
ith  absorption  of  heat.    Berthelot  observed  the  following  thermal  changes : 

K^COMWO  +  360H2o5^^  •       •       "  244  gram-degrees 

iiuu.i2±iu  +  '^^"^'-'j about  32^    .       .  +240 

be  point  of  no  thermal  change  must  be  situated  near  25°.  By  similar  calculations 
is  found  that  the  absorption  of  heat  which  takes  place  on  dissolution  at  ordinary 
mperatures  becomes  nothing  and  then  passes  into  evolution  of  heat : 

for  KCl  in  100  H^O  at  about  130° 
„  NaNQs  in  100  H^O  ,,160 
„  KN02  in  200  H^O        „  200 

For  the  dilution  of  the  solution  of  1  mol.  of  a  salt  in  n  mol.  water  by  addition  of 
,  mol.  water,  U  =  [18(w  +  Wi) +  K](t-z;)  and  Y  =  [18{n  +  n{)  +  K^jT-t) :  therefore 

=  Q,  +  (K  -  KO(t  -  0- 

ow  as  K  is  always  greater  than  Kj,  the  evolution  of  heat  on  dilution  increases  as  the 
litial  temperature  is  greater  ;  consequently  an  absorption  of  heat  taking  place  at  t° 
^adually  diminishes  as  the  initial  temperature  increases,  then  becomes  nothing,  and 
isses  into  a  continually  increasing  evolution  of  heat.  For  the  temperature  of  dilution 
ithout  thermal  change,  we  have  the  equation 

=  Q,  +  (K  -  K,)(t  -  t)  =  0; 

hence  t  =  +  t 

K  —  Kj 

Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1722-1730).  » 

By  further  experiments  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ix.  43)  Berthelot  finds  that  the 
eat  of  solution  of  slightly  soluble  bodies  exhibits  the  same  changes  of  sign  and  mag- 
itude  as  those  above  noticed  in  very  soluble  bodies : 

Calcium  Hydrate,  at  about  15°  +3 


Strontium  Sulphate,  SrSO^  anhydrous  j^V'.fTf  ^7?"'^^''"'' 
Calcium  Sulphate,  CaS0\2H^0  iabove'25°  ' 

Lead  Chloride  

Potassium  Picrate,  C«H-(N02)3K  


nearly  0 
positive 
negative 

-  6 

-  10 


Berthelot  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  thermal  changes  which  occur  in  crys- 
allisation,  precipitation,  coagulation,  and  the  conversion  of  an  amorphous  into  a 
rystalline  body,  and  proposes,  as  a  differential  method  of  measuring  the  specific  heats 
f  dilute  solutions,  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  U  — V  by  two  mixture-experi- 
lents  to  be  carried  out  at  temperatures  differing  from  one  another  by  10  or  15  degrees, 
he  calculation  being  then  performed  according  to  the  equation  U  — V  =  (K  — K,)(t  — ?;). 

On  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  Heat  of  Chemical  Combination  in  the  Wet 
ray,  see  also  Thomsen  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1330-1345  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873, 
14). 

M  Sup.  3  S 
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Belations  between  the  Heat  of  Solution  of  Salts  and  the  Density  o] 
the  Vapotirs  evolved  from  their  Solutions. — It  has  been  shown  by  Kirch hof 
{Pogg.  Ann.  cxciii.  196)  that  the  thermic  effect  produced  in  the  dissolution  of  a  solic 
or  liquid  body  in  water  is  related  to  the  vapour-density  of  the  solution  in  the  mannei 
represented  by  the  formula — 


in  which  dOt  denotes  the  heat  absorbed  on  addition  of  the  weight  dm  of  the  substanci 
at  the  temperature  t;  A=— the  heat-equivalent  of  the  unit  of  work;  T  =  t  +  21{ 

the  absolute  temperature;  F  the  maximum  tension  of  water-vapour  at  the  sami 
temperature. 

The  correctness  of  this  theory  has  been  demonstrated  by  Moutier  {Ann,  Chim 
Phys.  [4],  xxviii.  515-629),  by  comparison  with  the  experiments  of  Wiillner  (iii.  95 
on  the  vapour-tensions  of  various  salt-solutions  at  different  degrees  of  concentration 
together  with  those  of  Person  {Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1851,  57)  on  the  heat  of  solution  o 
the  same  salts  under  similar  conditions. 

Constitution  of  Acids  and  Salts  in  Solution  (Eerthelot,  Compt.  rend 
Ixxxi.  844-849).  The  relative  strength  of  acids  and  bases  may  be  estimated  by  th^ 
extent  to  which  their  salts  are  decomposed  by  increasing  quantities  of  water,  as  indi 
cated  by  the  accompanying  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat. 

Strong  acids  and  bases,  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of  water  and  then  unite( 
in  equivalent  quantities,  form  neutral  stable  salts,  which  disengage  quantities  of  hea 
nearly  constant  for  the  different  acids  and  bases  of  this  category.  This  quantity  o 
heat  does  not  seem  to  vary  on  the  addition  of  a  fresh  portion  of  water,  or  of  a  base  o 
acid  identical  with  or  differing  from  those  already  in  combination.  From  this  it  ma; 
be  inferred  that  water  does  not  tend  to  separate  such  bases  and  acids,  at  least  in  an; 
appreciable  manner.  To  such  a  class  belong  the  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  neutral  sul 
phates  of  the  fixed  alkalis. 

"Weak  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  combining  even  with  strong  bases,  form  salt 
which  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  decomposition  increasing  with  the  amount  o 
water  added,  and  decreasing  with  the  amount  of  base  or  acid.  The  progress  of  thi 
decomposition  is  not  always  the  same,  but  increases  sometimes  indefinitely,  sometime 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  depending  on  the  amount  of  water  added.  This  is  observe( 
in  borates,  carbonates,  alkaline  phenates,  and  even  in  acetates,  butyrates,  valerates,  &c 

Sometimes  the  decomposition  of  a  neutral  salt  takes  place  almost  entirely  on  th 
first  addition  of  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  an  absorption  of  heat  occurs  nearl; 
equal  to  that  disengaged  in  the  initial  formation  of  the  alkaline  salt ;  this  is  the  cas 
with  the  alkaline  compounds  derived  from  alcohol,  mannite,  glycerin,  &c.  In  salt 
containing  weak  bases,  such  as  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  the  decomposing  actio: 
of  water  shows  itself  distinctly  even  in  presence  of  strong  acids,  and  still  more  i: 
presence  of  weak  acids.  The  ammonia-salts  of  strong  acids  likewise  show  signs  o 
decomposition  by  water,  and  in  those  of  weak  acids  the  decomposition  is  much  mor 
evident.  Thus  the  neutral  carbonate  and  phenate  of  ammonia  are  decomposed  b; 
water  much  more  readily  than  the  carbonates  and  phenates  of  the  fixed  alkalis ;  am 
between  dissolved  alkali  carbonates  and  the  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphate  of  ammonium 
double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate 
and  the  union  of  the  strongest  acid  with  the  strongest  base,  producing  the  most  stabl 
salt. 

The  following  law,  founded  on  thermo-chemical  investigations,  is  laid  down  b; 
Berthelot  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  156).  The  salt  whose  formation  is  attended  wit 
the  greatest  evolution  of  heat  is  always  'produced  when  the  salts  at  whose  expense  it 
formation  takes  place  are  present  in  the  solution  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition 
The  sum  of  the  reactions  determined  by  the  formatio7i  of  this  principal  reaction  is  no 
however  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  greatest  possible  evolution  of  heat,  but  may  eve') 
be  attended  with  absorption  of  heat.  Thus,  for  example,  potassium  carbonate  in  solutioi 
decomposes  ammonium  sulphate,  and  is  converted  entirely  or  nearly  so  into  potassiun 
sulphate  with  absorption  of  3-2  units  of  heat.  The  point  to  be  determined  is  therefor* 
the  stability  of  the  salts  in  presence  of  water.  This  can  in  many  cases  be  measurec 
by  the  thermic  changes  accompanying  dissolution  and  dilution,  as  in  the  case  o: 
ammonium  salts  with  weak  acids,  which  decompose  to  an  extent  increasing  with  th( 
quantity  of  water  present  {27id  Stippl.  628,  629,  631). 

The  decomposition  of  ammonia-salts  containing  strong  acids,  the  sulphate  foi 
example,  which  is  slight  and  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer^  may  be  recognised  by 
the  acid  reaction  produced,  and  by  the  alkalimetric  analysis  of  the  distillate. 
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If,  for  example,  only  a  few  ten-thousandths  of  the  whole  are  decomposed,  the  addition 
of  an  alkaline  carbonate  disturbs  the  equilibrium  so  far  as  to  produce  complete  conver- 
sion into  potassium  sulphate  and  ammonium  carbonate,  because  free  sulphuric  acid 
cannot  exist  in  its  presence,  the  formation  of  potassiiun  sulphate  disengaging  a  greater 
quantity  of  heat  than  that  of  the  carbonate.  Ammonium  carbonate  is  also  completely 
decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  even  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  shown  by  the 
thermic  changes  which  take  place  (Berthelot,  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1872,  91).  A  similar 
explanation  applies  to  the  double  decomposition  of  metallic  salts.  Thus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  partial  decomposition  of  dissolved  ferric  nitrate  or  sulphate,  the  addition 
of  sodium  acetate  gives  rise,  according  to  thermal  observations,  to  almost  complete 
decomposition  {ibid.  84  ;  Ind  Suppl.  287).  Of  all  the  salts  whose  formation  is  possi- 
ble, the  one  actually  produced  is  that  whose  formation  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
evolution  of  heat.  The  same  rule  determines  also  the  action  of  acids  on  dissolved 
salts  {Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1872,  90  ;  2nd  Supjpl.  286).  If  the  salt  which  evolves  most 
heat  is  stable  in  presence  of  water,  its  formation  will  be  complete ;  but  if  it  suffers 
partial  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  water,  its  formation  will  be,  limited,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  stability.  The  above-mentioned  rule,  which  is  applic- 
able to  all  saline  solutions,  is  regarded  by  Berthelot  as  confirmatory  of  the  general 
thermochemical  principle,  according  to  which  every  chemical  change  which  takes  place 
without  external' influence  results  in  the  formation  of  that  body  or  those  bodies  whose 
production  is  attended  with  the  greatest  evolution  of  heat. 

Eedissolution  of  Precipitates  by  Acids. — Berthelot  finds  that  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  division  of  a  base  between  two  acids  and  the  formation  of  soluble  salts  within 
a  solution  {2nd  Suppl.  286)  are  applicable  also  to  insoluble  salts,  inasmuch  as  these 
latter  are  completely  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  stronger  acids,  which  act  on  the 
base  of  the  salt  with  greater  evolution  of  heat.  Insoluble  silver  acetate  for  example 
is  immediately  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  the  soluble  nitrate  : 

NO^H  dilute  -I-  C^H^AgO^  =  NO^Ag  dilute  +  C^H^O^  dissolved,  gives    .    -  3-5  kil.-deg. 

But  this  absorption  of  heat  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  dissolved  body  : 
tor  calculation  gives — 

NOSH  dilute +  C2H3AgN02:=NO»Ag  solid -i-C^H^O^  dissolved       .       .    -f- 2  kil.-deg. 

and  if  the  two  acids  were  separated  by  -water,  the  evolution  of  heat  would  amount 
even  to  9  kil.-degs.  A  number  of  similar  cases  might  be  adduced  in  which  a  salt 
insoluble  in  water  is  completely  dissolved  by  a  monobasic  acid.  The  dissolution  of 
insoluble  carbonates  by  monobasic  acids,  such  as  nitric  or  hydrochloric,  in  solutions 
concentrated  but  containing  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  carbonic 
acid,  is  likewise  complete.  In  dilute  solutions  the  action  is  attended  sometimes  with 
evolution,  sometimes  with  absorption  of  heat  (silver  carbonate  and  nitric  acid). 
Thermic  measurements  also  show  that  1  mol.  precipitated  calcium  tartrate,  C^H^CaO", 
must  be  completely  decomposed  by  2  mols.  hydrochloric  acid.  A  similar  reaction 
takes  place  between  barium  citrate  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  between  barium 
tartrate  or  citrate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  393). 

Solution  of  Mixed  Salts. — The  thermic  relations  in  the  solution  of  mixed  salts 
in  water,  and  the  accompanying  double  decompositions  have  been  investigated  by  A. 
Winkelmann  {Fogg.  Ann.  cxlix.  492-521).  The  general  result  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  propositions  :  (1).  In  salts  which  do  not  suffer  mutual  decomposition  when 
dissolved  together,  the  law  observed  by  Person  Chim.  Phgs.  [3],  xxxiii.  448) 

that  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  dissolution  of  a  mixture  of  salts  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  absorbed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  individual  salts —is  nearly 
true,  and  the  more  nearly  as  the  solutions  are  less  concentrated.  The  specific  heat  of 
the  solution  of  such  a  saline  mixture  is  also  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  specific  heat  of 
equally  concentrated  solutions  of  the  individual  salts,  of  which  the  mixed  solution 
may  be  supposed  to  be  ultimately  constituted.  (2).  The  form  of  the  compounds  in 
which  acids  and  bases  are  introduced  into  the  solution  is  not  always  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, inasmuch  as  the  state  of  equilibrium  which  is  ultimately  established  in  the 
solution  may  depend  upon  that  form.  Instances  of  this  are  afforded  by  ammonium 
nitrate  and  sodium  chloride  on  the  one  hand,  and  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium 
chloride  on  the  other.  The  following  comparison  shows  the  deviation  from  Person's 
first  law,  which  may  take  place  in  mixtures  of  salts  which  do  not  undergo  mutual 
decomposition  when  dissolved  in  water.  The  mixture  of  these  salts  in  equally  con- 
centrated solutions  is  usually  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  as  observed  by 
Marignac  {2nd  Suppl.  635) ;  Winkelmann  however,  as  also  Marignac,  has  noticed 
some  cases  in  which  a  fall  of  temperature  is  produced,  thus — 
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Rise  of  temperature  for —  Fall  of  temperature  for — 

KCl  and  NaCl.  NaCl  and  NH^Cl. 

KCl  and  KNO^.  NaNO^  and  NH*NO^ 

NaCl  and  NaNO^. 

KCl  and  NH^Cl. 

NH^Cl  and  NH^NC. 
For  the  combinations  in  the  first  group,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  heat  calculated 
according  to  Person's  first  law,  as  required  for  the  solution  of  a  mixture  of  salts,  is 
greater  than  the  quantity  actually  xised  up,  while  for  those  in  the  second  group  it  is 
less.  But  in  both  cases  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  the  calculated 
quantities  are  so  small  that  for  low  degrees  of  concentration  they  fall  altogether 
within  the  limits  of  observational  error. 

Heat  of  Combination  and  Specific  Heat  of  Liquid  Mixtures. — Wiiilcel- 
mann  {Pogg.  Ann.  cl.  592-619;  cli.  512)  has  determined  these  data  for  mixtures  of 
alcohol  and  benzin,^  of  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  of  benzin  and  carbon 
disulphide,  in  the  first  case  at  three,  in  the  other  two  at  two  different  temperatures. 
The  densities  and  the  specific  heats  of  the  individual  constituents  were  as  follows  : 

Alcohol. 

Sp.  gr.  at  16-03°  =  0-7946. 

Sp.  heat  Kf  =  0-5721  +  0-001443^5  +  0  0000122(;2,  between  3-82  and  28-18°. 

Benzin. 

Sp.  gr.  at  16-60°  =  0-6986. 

Sp.  heat       =  0-5244  +  0-0002202!,  between  3-32°  and  19-06°. 

Carbon  Disulphide. 

Sp.  gr.  at  16-06°  =  1-2665. 

Sp.  heat  K<  =  0-2575  +  0-000182zl,  between  4-47°  and  18-62°. 

The  mixing  of  alcohol  and  benzin,  alcohol  and  CS^,  benzin  and  CS^,  is  attended 
with  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  on  mixing  1  gram,  of 
either  constituent  with  varying  quantities  of  the  other,  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  constituent.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  same  law  holds  good  that  is 
observed  in  the  solution  of  salts  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  namely,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  act  of  solution  increases  with  the  quantity  of  water 
used.  A  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  heat  required  for  the  formation  of  a  given 
weight  of  a  mixture  from  different  proportions  of  its  constituents,  always  exhibits  a 
maximum  for  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two.  Prom  this  point,  in  the  three 
mixtures  above  mentioned,  the  quantities  of  heat  consumed  diminish  most  quickly 
on  the  side  where  the  mixture  contains  a  predominating  quantity  of  that  constituent 
which  has  the  greater  specific  heat.  The  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  form,  in 
respect  of  their  thermal  relations,  a  peculiar  group,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  more 
heat  is  evolved  on  mixing  1  gram  of  alcohol  with  a  larger  quantity  than  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  heats  and  heats  of  mixing  of  mixtures  of 
alcohol  and  water,  as  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  Winkelmann,  and  on  the  other 
by  Dupre  a.  Page  {Fhil.  Mag.  [4],  xxxviii.  153  ;  see  also  2nd  Suppl.  474).  Series  I. 
and  III.  show  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  5  grams  of  the 
mixture  referred  to  the  initial  temperature  17°  ;  series  II.  and  IV.  the  specific  heats 
of  the  mixtures  for  the  interval  of  temperature  17'4°  to  20'5°. 


Dupr6  a.  Page 

Winkelmaiin 

Alcohol  in 

10  pts.  of  mixture 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

1 

26-68 

1-0358 

25-90 

1-0302 

2 

43-95 

1-0436 

42-70 

1-0474 

3 

47-98 

1-0260 

47-23 

1-0337 

4 

44-86 

0-9680 

42-60 

0-9872 

5 

35-58 

0-9063 

35-02 

0-9243 

6 

27-26 

0-8433 

26-72 

0-8662 

7 

18-82 

0-7844 

19-05 

0-8060 

8 

12-48 

0-7169 

12-06 

0-7389 

9 

7-70 

0-6576 

6-54 

0-6746 

The  somewhat  considerable  differences  between  these  numbers  follow  a  regular 
order  in  the  specific  heats,  but  in  the  heats  of  mixture  they  are  quite  irregular. 

On  the  specific  -heats  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  with  water,  carbon  disulphide,  chloro- 

*  '  Benzin,'  also  called  '  ligroin,'  is  a  constituent  of  petroleum ;  b.  p.  60°-80° ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  benzene. 
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form  and  benzin,  see  also  Schiiller  {Ind  Suppl.  477),  where,  however,  benzin  (from 
petroleum)  is  erroneously  called  '  benzene.' 

Heat  of  Combination  referred  to  the  Solid  State.  Berthelot  {Compt. 
rend.  Ixxvii.  24-32)  considers  that  in  estimating  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
reaction  between  dissolved  bases  and  acids,  sufficient  account  has  not  been  taken  of 
the  double  decompositions  occurring  in  solutions.  Such  decompositions  indeed  cannot 
be  foreseen,  except  by  calculation  of  the  thermal  action  which  would  take  place 
between  the  bodies  if  they  were  separated  from  the  water,  together  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  special  action  of  the  solvent  upon  each.  He  has,  therefore,  referred  the 
quantities  of  heat  evolved  to  the  solid  and  crystalline  state,  the  calculated  values  for 
which  alter  but  little  with  the  temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
alteration  in  the  specific  heat.  For  the  calculations  in  question  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  not  only  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  reactions  between  the  dissolved 
bodies,  but  likewise  the  heat  of  solution  of  these  bodies.  With  this  view  Berthelot 
has  determined  the  heats  of  solution  of  the  following  compounds: 

Heat  of  Solution  of  Salts.    1  pt.  Salt  Dissolved  in  50-100  pts.  Wateb. 

1.  Monohasic  Salts. 


Formates 

Acetates 

Benzoates, 
Picrates,  &c. 

C^'H^O^  cryst. 

-2-35 

C^H*0^  cryst. 

-2-13 

CH'^O^'  about 

-  6-5 

CH^O=  liquid 

0-08 

C^H*0^  liquid  about  23° 

0-24 

C^H'°0^  (pivalate)  solid 

0-34 

C^'H-'O^     „       „  7° 

0-40 

-  7-10 

CHKO^"  di-y 

-0-93 

C^H'KO^  dry 

3-27 

-  1-48 

C^H^KO^  fused 

3-21 

C'H^NaO= 

0-78 

C-HNaO^*  dry 

-0-52 

C=H'NaO==  dry 

4-08 

-  2-69 

CHNH*0* 

-2-94 

C='H='NaO^  fused 

4-23 

CHCa*0' 

C=H^NaO='  +  3H=0 

4-58 

C=H^KO=  (pivalate)  * 

7-35  C) 

0-33 

C^H^Ca^O^ 

3-51 

1 

1 

C='H^Ca*0^+|H^O 

2-68 

C''H='K(NO=')^0 

-10-0 

0-31 

1 

C='H'Sr*0^ 

2-78 

C'=H='Na(NO=)^0 

-  6-44 

1 

-2-73 

2-63 

C''H=NH*(NO==)^0 

-  8-7 

1 

CHBa-0' 

-1-22 

2-62 

C^H^Ba^O^  +  fH^O 

-0-41 

MnO*K 

-10-30 

6-12 

N0=Ba2 

CHZn*0= 

1 

C^H='Mn*0=+2H==0 

0-79 

-  2-48 

1-99 

1 

4-91 

1 

N0=Ba2+|H^0 

-  4-30 

CHZn^O"+H^O 

1 

3-18 

— 1"20 

fJ^H^Zn -n^  4- TT=n 

2-12 

CyKO 

  5-17 

CHCu^O^ 

0-26 

C=H^Gu^O== 

1-21 

CyKS  about 

-  5-70 

-3-92 

C"ffCu*0=^+4H==0  . 

0-40 

CHPb^O' 

-3-45 

C^H^Pb^O^ 

0-70 

-  2-77 

-4-30 

Nitrates 

Chlorides 

Bromides,  Iodides, 
Cyanides 

NO'K 

-8-29 

KCl 

-4-19 

KBr 

-  5-45 

NO^'Na 

-4-66 

NaCl 

-1-08 

NaBr 

-  0-29 

NO'NH* 

-6-20 

NH*C1 

-4-00 

]SraBr+2H=^0 

-  4-48 

NO^Ca^ 

+  1-6  (?) 

KI 

-  5-32 

N0=Ca^+2H'0 

-3-81 

Sr-Cl 

Nal 

+  1-30 

NO^Sr^ 

-2-54 

5-48 

NaI+2H^0 

-  3-98 

NO^Sr^  +  fH'O 

-G-48 

Sr-Cl+3H=0 

-3-65 

KCy 

-  2-86 

NO^Ba^ 

-4-64 

Ba^Cl 

0-82 

NH^Cy 

-  4-36 

Ba*Cl+H=0 

-2-61 

Hg^Cy 

-  1-50 

-4-11 

Pb-Cl 

-2-0 

NO^Ag 

-5-73 

Hg^Cl 

-1-52 

-  3-25 

Sn^Cl+H^O 

-2-58 

*  C^H'^O^  (pivalate,  1  eq.  in  6  litres)  (1  eq.  in  2  1.)  13*59.    This  number,  which  is  very 

aear  to  that  for  acetic  acid,  is  not  altered  by  an  excess  eitlier  of  acid  or  of  alkali. 
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2.  Bihasic  Salts. 


Sulphates 

Oxalates 

Tartrates 

01  o\J 

  2-29 

C*H''0^ 

—   t>  40 

SH'O*  cryst. 

16-06 

C^H^0*+2H^0 

-  8-49 

SH^O*  liquid 

16-92 

C^K^O* 

-  4-74 

C*H*K=0« 

3-56 

-  6-04 

C'K^O^+H'O 

-  7-73 

C*H*K^O«+JH^O 

-  5-56 

so*k:h 

—  3-23 

C^Na^'O* 

-  4-30 

C*H*Na^O^ 

-  1-12 

SO*Na= 

0-76* 

C^HNaO* 

-  5-60 

C-'H*Na*0«+2H"0 

-  5-88 

SO*]Sra«+10H^O 

-18-10 

C^HNa0*  +  H=0 

-  9-50 

C'H=NaO« 

-  5-66 

SO*NaH 

-  0-76 

C^(NH*)^0* 

-  7-98 

C*H^NaO«+H^O 

-  8-54 

-  2-70 

CXNH*)^0*+H'0 

-11-47 

C*H«NaKO« 

-  1-87 

C*H^NaK0''+4H"0 

-12-34 

Carbonates 

CO'K» 

6-54 

CO^KH 

-  5-32 

CO^K'+fH^O 

-  0-24 

GO^NaH 

-  4-27 

5-54 

CO'NH*H 

-  6-28 

*  This  number  0-76  agrees  very  well  with  those  found  by  Grraham,  0-76,  and  by  Favre  0-75,  but 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  Thomsen,  (p.  988)  viz.  0-06,  which  is  probably  due  to  an  error  of  observa- 
tion. 

Formation  of  Crystallised  Hydrates. — The  heats  of  formation  of  these  hydrates, 
given  in  the  following  table,  are  easily  computed  from  the  numbers  above  tabulated. 
The  numbers  for  the  hydrates  of  acids  and  bases  exhibit  no  simple  relation  to  each 
other,  but  they  are  much  larger  than  those  for  the  hydrates  of  salts  containing  water 
of  crystallisation,  which  likewise  do  not  bear  any  simple  relation  to  one  another. 
Sodium  acetate,  for  example,  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  in  a  vacuum, 
whilst  the  combination  of  each  molecule  of  water  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
1*46  heat-units;  cupric  acetate,  on  the  other  hand,  which  gives  off  nine  times  less 
heat,  viz.  0*16  heat-units,  does  not  part  with  its  water  in  a  A-acuum. 


SO^  solid  +  H^O  solid  = 

S0^H2 

solid 

.    19-8  kil.-degre 

BaO    „  + 

BaH202 

.  16-2 

SrO    „  + 

5)  — 

SrffO^ 

.  15-8 

CaO    „  + 

CaffO^ 

.  13-6 

+ 

2H20  solid 

3-34  or  for  H^O 

1-66  kil.-degrees. 

KHO 

+ 

2H20 

5> 

9-63 

4-82 

+ 

9H20 

11-44 

1-28 

SrH^O^ 

+ 

9H20 

J> 

11-84 

1-32 

BaCP 

+ 

2H20 

)> 

4-00 

2-00 

SrCP 

+ 

6H20 

9-68 

1-62 

NaBr 

+ 

2H20 

1-30 

0-64 

Nal 

+ 

2mo 

5» 

2-42 

1-22 

SOW 

+ 

10H2O 

5? 

4-56 

0-46 

+ 

3H20 

4-37 

1-46 

(C2H302)2Ca 

+ 

H^O 

1-66 

0-24 

+ 

-0-42 

+ 

SH^O 

1-76 

0-58  '.' 

(CH02)2Sr 

+ 

2H-0 

3-20 

1-60 

(C2H302)2Zn 

+ 

2H-0 

4-00 

2-36 

+ 

H-0 

2-02 

2-02 

(CH02)2Zn 

+ 

2H20 

-3-52 

1-76 

(C2H302)2CU 

+ 

H^O 

5> 

0-16 

0-16 

(CH02)2Cu 

+ 

4H20 

J' 

2-64 

0-66 

(C2H302)2Pb 

+ 

SW-0 

)> 

2-64 

0-88 

Formation  of  Acid  Salts,  Double  Salts,  ^c. 


S0*K2 
S20^K2 

SOW 
C^Na^O* 

C^H^K20« 


+  SO^' 
+  H20  solid 
+  SO  solid 
+  S0*H2  solid 
+  C^H^O^ 
+  C^H^O" 
+  C^HWO" 


=  S20^K2 

=  2S0*KH  . 

=  2S0<KH  . 

=  2S0*NaH  . 

-  2C-HNaO*. 

=  2C^ffNaO'' 

=  2C^H*NaK0« 


26-0  kil.-degrees. 

8-6 
16-2 
16-0 

3-8 

6-6 

00 
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Formation  of  Salts  from  Acids  and  Bases. 


Anhydrides 
and  Bases 


Acids  and 
Bases 


Acid  Salts 


rso^  + 

BaO  =  SO*Ba  . 

102-0  kil.  de 

iso^  + 

SrO    =  SO^Sr 

95-6 

Jso^  + 

CaO  =  SO^Ca  about  . 

84-0 

S03  + 

PbO  =  SO^Pb  . 

60-8 

so^  + 

ZnO  =  SO^Zn  . 

45-0 

LS03  + 

CuO  =  SO^Cu  . 

42-6 

+  2KH0 

2W0  solid 

81-2 

S0^H2 

+  2NaH0 

=  SOW 

+ 

2H20  „ 

69-4 

+  BaH202 

=  SO^Ba 

+ 

2H20  „ 

65-4 

^  SO^-H^ 

+  SrH^O^ 

-  SO^Sr 

+ 

2H20  „ 

59-6 

SO"*!!- 

+  CaH202 

=  SO*Ca 

+ 

2H20  „ 

50-8 

SO*H- 

+  PbH202 

=  SO^Pb 

+ 

2H20  „ 

39-8 

,  S0*H2 

+  ZnH^O^ 

=  SO^Zn 

+ 

2H20  „ 

26-2 

+  CuH^O^ 

=  SO^Cu 

+ 

2H20  „ 

21-0 

+  KHO 

=  SO^KH 

+ 

H^O  „ 

48-2 

tS0'H2 

+  NaHO 

=  SOmH 

+ 

H^O  „ 

427 

but  no 


The  quantities  of  heat  evolved  increase  with  the  stability  of  the  products, 
simple  relation  or  common  constant  can  be  traced  between  them. 

Monobasic  Salts. — The  following  numbers  correspond  with  the  reaction  :  Acid  + 
Basic  Hydroside  =  Salt  +  Water.    All  the  bodies  regarded  as  solid : 


CHK02 

.  25-6 

.  21-8 

C^H^KO^  (pivalate) 

19-8 

CHNaO^ 

.  22-5 

C2H=^Na02  < 

.  18-4 

22-5 

CHCa^O-  . 

.  13-3 

C^H^CaiO^  . 

.  10-6 

C'H^NaO^  . 

17-4 

CHSr^O^ 

.  16-7 

C^H^Sr^O^  . 

.  14-7 

C^H^Ca^O-  . 

77 

CHBa^O^  . 

.  18-6 

C^H^Baio^  . 

.  15-2 

CHZn^O^  . 

6-1 

C^H^Zn^O-  . 

.  3-7 

CHCu^02  . 

.  5'2 

C^H^CuiO-  . 

.  4-5 

CHPb402  . 

.  10-2 

G^H^^Pb^O'-  . 

.  6-3 

C-Na^O*  . 
C^NaHO^ 


Oxalates 
.  58-8 
.  53-0 


Salts  of  Bihasic  Acids. 


2  - 
2  = 


29-4 
26-6 
28-4 


C*H-»Na20« 
C»H5NaO« 
C*H*NaKO« 


Tartrates 


53'8 
45-9 

49-5 


:  2 

:  2 


26-9 
22-9 
2G-2 


The  heats  of  formation  of  bibasic  salts  exceed  those  of  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  corresponding  monobasic  salts,  and  those  of  the  sulphates  exceed  those  of  the 
organic  salts.  The  differences  between  the  heats  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  are  all  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  All  such  regularities,  how- 
ever, are  true  only  for  the  anhydrous  salts.  Solubility  or  insolubility  has  but  little 
influence  on  the  result,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  sulphates  with  the 
formates  or  acetates. 

Iielatio7is  between  the  Heats  of  Solution  in  the  preceding  Table. — The  potassium 
and  sodium  salts  of  the  same  acid  often  exhibit  nearly  constant  differences  :  —3-1  for 
the  chlorides;  —37  for  the  nitrates;  —3-6  for  the  picrates ;  —3*4x2  for  the 
sulphates.  Between  the  sodium  and  ammonium  salts,  the  differences  are  :  2-9  for  the 
chlorides,  2*5  for  the  nitrates,  17x2  for  the  sulphates,  2-3  for  the  picrates.  Between 
the  formates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  the  difference  is  only  —  0*4;  between  the 
acetates  —  0"8  ;  between  the  oxalates  —  0"2  x  2,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anhydrous 
acetates  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  all  exceed  the  correspond! 
formates  by  about  4. 

Development  of  Heat  and  Changes  of  Volume  attending-  the  Solu- 
tion of  Anhydrous  Salts  (Favre  a.  Valson,  ComiA.  rend,  Ixxvii.  802-809).  In  the 
following  table,  which  is  a  sequel  to  those  already  given  (^nd  Su^pl.  292-303),  P  denotes 
the  weight  in  grams  of  the  equivalent  of  the  salt ;  D  the  density  of  the  solid  anhydrous 
p 

salt;  V  =  —  the  volume  of  1  eq.  ;    the  density  of  the  normal  solution,  containing  1  eq. 

of  the  salt  in  a  litre ;  v  the  increase  of  volume,  calculated  therefrom,  of  1  litre  of 
water  by  dissolution  of  1  eq.  of  the  salt;  C  =  (V  —  t;)  x  75-76  kilogram-degrees  of 
heat  (see  2nd  Siqypl.  302) ;  C  the  heat  evolved  in  the  dissolution  of  the  salt,  as 
determined  by  the  mercury-calorimeter:  C  —  C  denotes,  therefore,  tlie  amount  of 
internal  work  expressed  in  kil. -degrees  of  heat : 
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Thermo-neutrality  and  Weutrality  of  Density.  The  term  thermo- 
zutrcdity  is  employed  by  Favre  a.  Valson  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  907)  to  express  the 
,ct  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  when  a  salt  is  dissolved  in  water 
ready  containing  equivalent  quantities  of  other  salts,  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
lat  it  would  be  if  the  former  salt  were  dissolved  in  pure  water.  When,  for  example, 
eq.  of  sodium  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  1  eq.  potassium  chloride  and 

eq.  ammonium  sulphate,  an  absorption  of  heat  occurs,  amounting  to  4*702  kilo- 
'am-degrees  ;  and  the  quantity  absorbed  on  dissolving  the  same  quantity  of  sodiimi- 
trate  in  pure  water  is  4' 842,  differing  from  the  former  by  only  0*140  ;  the  amount 
'  heat-absorption  in  the  two  cases  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  same  :  in  other 
ords,  the  condition  of  thermo-neutrality  is  satisfied. 

Neutrality  of  density  has  a  similar  meaning  with  regard  to  the  density  of  the 
suiting  solution,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  densities  of  the 
ilutions  formed  by  dissolving  each  salt  separately  in  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
his  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example,  in  which  the  letters  P,  D,  &c.  have 
le  same  signification  as  in  the  table  on  p.  984. 


P 

D 

V 

d 

V 

V  -  v 

V  -  y 
V 

NO'Na  .... 

CIK  

SO<(NH4)2 

2  ... 

85 
74*5 

66 

2-241 
1*976 

1-766 

c.c. 

37*9 

37*8 

37-4 

1-0540 
1-0444 

1  0378 

c.c. 
29-4 
29*0 

27*3 

c.c. 
8*5 
8*8 

10*1 

0-22 
0-23 

0*27 

Mean  .... 
Mixture  .... 

75-2 
75-2 

1*994 
1-994 

37-7 
37*7 

1-0454 
1-0445 

28*6 
29-4 

9-1 
8*3 

0*24 

0*22 

In  like  manner  the  dissolution  of  1  eq.  cupric  sulphate  in  pure  water  gives  rise  to 
le  sanae  thermic  change  as  in  water  already  containing  1  eq.  potassium  sulphate, 
[oreover,  the  precipitation  of  potassio-cupric  sulphate  by  barium  chloride  produces 
le  same  evolution  of  heat  as  the  precipitation  of  the  two  constituent  salts.  Hence 
would  appear  that  double  salts,  like  potassio-cupric  sulphate,  cannot  exist  in  solution, 
it  are  split  up  in  the  act  of  dissolving  into  their  constituent  salts,  and  then  conform 
•  the  law  of  thermo-neutrality  {compare  2nd  Suppl.  293).  Potassium  sulphate  and 
)pper  sulphate,  dissolved  together  in  equivalent  proportions,  also  yield  a  solution  in 
hich  the  law  of  density-neutrality  is  satisfied,  as  shown  by  the  following  numbers  : 


Y  -V 

P 

D 

V 

d 

V 

Y  -V 

Y 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

2  .... 

87 

2*653 

32*8 

1-0662 

19*6 

13*2 

0*40 

SO^Cu 
2 

80 

2*707 

21-5 

1*0777 

2-1 

19-4 

0-90 

Mean  .... 

83*5 

3-180 

27-1 

1-0720 

10-8 

16-3 

0*60 

Mixtures  .... 

83*5 

3*180 

27-1 

1*0717 

11-1 

16-0 

0-59 

Potassio-cupric  sulphate  and  other  neutral  double  salts  appear,  therefore,  to  yield 
Dlutions  in  which  each  of  the  constituent  salts  is  in  the  same  state  as  if  it  existed 
lone  in  the  liquid.  With  acid  salts,  however,  which  in  the  crystallised  state  are  true 
ouble  salts,  the  case  is  different.  Hydropotassic  sulphate  and  its  constituent  salts, 
)r  example,  when  precipitated  by  barium  chloride,  yield  the  following  quantities  of 
eat: 

Kilogram-degrees 


Dissolved  alone, 


SO^K- 
2  ' 
SO^Cu 


gives 


Dissolved  acid  salt,  SO^KH,  gives. 


Difference 


2-879 


4-766 

7-  645 

8-  450 

0-805 
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The  density -relations  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


V  -V 

P 

D 

Y 

d 

V 

V  -  V 

V 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

2 

o/ 

2"653 

o 

19-6 

13-2 

0-40 

SO^Cu 

49 

1-848 

26-5 

1-0300 

18-5 

8-0 

0-30 

2 

Mean  .... 

68 

2-250 

29-7 

1-0481 

19-0 

10-6 

0-35 

Mixture  .... 

68 

2-250 

29-7 

1-0455 

21-5 

8-2 

0-27 

Those  salts  which  do  not  satisfy  the  law  of  thermo-neutrality  when  their  dilute 
solutions  are  mixed  together,  are  likewise  found  not  to  exhibit  neutrality  of  density, 
thus : 


Na^O 


dilute 


Nff  dissolved  + 

NH'  dilute  + 
5^  dissolved  + 


C02 
2 


C02 
2 


gas 
dissolved 


dissolved  = 


dilute 


(^Em  dilute  . 
2 

Sum 

(51!)!00=  dilute  . 


2 


dilute 


Sum 

Difference  of  the  two  sums 


N"a^CO^ 

Heat  of  solution  of  —          in  pure  water 


water  +  ^  f   . 

Difference 


Kil.-degrees 
12-940 

14-888 


27-828 
8-473 

16-301 

24-774 
3-054 

-7-840 

-10-700 
2-860 


The  two  differences  agree  nearly  with  one  another,  and  there  is  no  thermo-neutrality. 
"With  regard  to  the  relations  of  density  of  these  salts,  the  following  results  have  been 
obtained : 


Y-v 

P 

D 

V 

d 

V 

Y  -V 

Y 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

COW 

53 

2-420 

21-9 

1-0519 

1-0 

20-9 

0-96 

2 

S0XNH*)2 
2 

66 

1-776 

37-4 

1-0378 

27-3 

10-1 

'  0-27 

Mean  .... 

59-5 

2-093 

29-6 

1-0448 

14-1 

15-5 

0-61 

Mixture 

59-0 

2-093 

29-6 

1-0391 

19-7 

9-9 

0-33 

48 

1-0178 

29-7 

;  2 

i  Na'SO' 

71 

2-681 

26-5 

1-0606 

9-8 

16-7 

0-63 

2 

Mean  .... 

59-5 

1-03992 

19-7 

16-7 

The  values  of  d,  v,  &c.  for  the  mixture  differ  considerably  from  the  first  means, 
but  agree  nearly  with  the  second,  showing  that  the  salts  Na^CO^  and  (NH*)2S0*  have 
been  converted  in  the  mixture  into  Na^SO*  and  (NH'')-CO^.  Similar  results  have 
been  obtained  by  Favre  a.  Valson  with  sodium  borate  and,  ammonium  sulphate. 
(See  also  Bertholot,  Compt.  rend.  IxxAni.  971 ;  Jahresh.  f.  Cliem.  1873,  104.)  Favre 
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a.  Valson  point  out  the  agreement  of  their  results  with  those  of  Berthelot  on  the 
constitution  of  salts  in  solution  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxiv.  48,  119;  Ixxv.  207,  263;  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxvi.  433  ;  2nd  Suppl.  285),  and  to  those  of  Thomsen  on  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  {Pogg,  Ann.  cxxxviii.  497; 
Jahresh.  1869,  115). 

Heat  of  Solution  of  Various  Classes  of  Comj^ounds. 

Thomsen  {JDeiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  710-717)  has  collected  together  in  the  follow- 
ing table  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in  the 
dissolution  of  various  salts  and  other  bodies  in  water.  The  values  are  calculated  for 
the  molecule,  i.e.  for  the  weight  represented  by  the  formula.  The  quantity  of  water 
used  to  dissolve  each  substance  is  stated  according  to  the  number  of  water-molecules 
contained  in  the  solution  for  each  molecule  of  the  substance  dissolved. 


Quantity 

Thermic 

Substance 

Formula 

of  water  in 

effect  per  mol. 

mols. 

of  substance 

1.  Crystallised  Chlorides,  Bromides,  and  Iodides 

Sodium  Chloride 

NaCl 

200 

-  1-18 

Potassium  „          .       .       .  ^ 

KCl  1 

200 
100 

—  4  '±■1 

-  4-41 

Ammonium,, 

AmCl 

200 

-  3-88 

Barium  „ 

BaCP+2H-0 

400 

-  4-93 

Strontium  ... 

SrCP+6H'0 

400 

-  7-5 

Calcium 

CaCP+6H-0 

400 

-  4-34 

Magnesium  „  ... 

MgCP+6H20 

400 

+  2-9 

Sodium  Bromide 

NaBr 

200 

-  -15 

Potassium  ,, 

KBr 

200 

-  5-08 

Ammonium  ,, 

NH^Br 

200 

-  4-38 

Barium  ,, 

BaBr2  +  2H20 

400 

-  4-13 

Strontium  ,, 

SrBr2+6H20 

400 

—  7'2 

Calcium  ,, 
Sodium  Iodide 

CaBr2  +  6H20 

450 

-  4-93 

Nal 

200 

+  1-22 

Potassium  ,,  ... 

KI 

200 

-  5-11 

Ammonium  Iodide  . 

Ami 

200 

-  3-55 

Grold  Chloride,  cryst. 

Au2CPH2CP  +  7,3H20 

900 

-11-70 

Potassium  Stannochloride 

K2Cl--SnCli 

SOO 

-  3-38 

2.  Liquid  Chlorides  and  Bromine. 

Stannic  Chloride      .       .  . 

SnCl* 

300 

+  29'92 

Titanium    „  ... 

TiCP 

1600 

+  57*87 

Silicon        ,,  ... 

SiCl* 

3000 

+  69*26 

Phosphorous  Chloride 

PCP 

1000 

+  DO  14 

Bromine  ..... 

Br2 

600 

+  1-08 

3.  Nitrates. 

Sodium  Nitrate 

200 

-  5-06 

Potassium  ,,  ... 

KNO^ 

200 

-  8*52 

Ammonium  „  ... 

200 

-  6*32 

100 

-  6-16 

Silver        „  ... 

AgNO^ 

200 

-  5-44 

Barium  ,, 

BaN-'0« 

400 

-  9*40 

Strontium    ,,           .  . 

SrN'O" 

400 

-  4-62 

Calcium 

CaN20«.4H20 

400 

-  7*2 

Magnesium  ,,  ... 

MgN-0«.6H20 

400 

-  4-22 

Lead  ... 

PbN^Qe 

400 

-  7*60 

4.  Sulphates. 

600 

-18-81 

400 

-18-76 

Sodium  Sulphate 

Na2S0'+ lOTPO  1 

200 

-18*55 

100 

-18-13 

50 

-17*46 
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Substance 


Formula 


Quantity 
of  water  in 
mols. 


Sodium  Sulphate 
Potassium 

Ammonium  „ 

Tiiallious  „ 
Barium  „ 
Strontium 
Calcium  „ 
Magnesium  „ 
Zinc 
Ferrous 

Manganous  „ 

Copper 

Nickel  „ 
Cobalt 
Cadmium 
Yttrium  ,, 
Lanthanum  „ 
Beryllium  „ 
Alumino-potassic  Sulphate 
Chromo-potassic  „ 


Sodium  Acetatt 
Barium  „ 
Lead  „ 
Copper  „ 
Erbium 


Potassium  Chloride  . 

Bromide . 
Iodide  . 
Chlorate  . 
Nitrate  . 
Dithionate 
Sulphate . 
Chromate 
Permanganate 
Oxalate  . 


Sodium  Chloride 
„  Bromide 
Iodide  . 
„  Nitrate 

„  Sulphate 

„  Thiosulphate 
Carbonate  . 
„     Phosphate  . 
Ammonio-sodic  Phosphat 
Sodium  Pyrophosphate 
,,     Borate . 
Acetate 


Hul/phaies.  —-Continued. 

Na^SO* 
K^SO* 


(NH*)2S0*  - 

TPSO* 
BaSO* 
SrSO* 
CaSOH2H20 
MgSO^+7H20 
ZnSO*  +  7H20 
PeSO*  +  7H20 
MnSO*  +  5H20 
MnS04  +  4H20 
CuS04+5H20 
CuSO^  +  ffO 
NiSO*  +  7H20 
CoSO^  +  7H20 
CdSO^IH^O 
YS0*  +  |H20 
LaS0*  +  3H-0 
BeSO*  +  4H20 
K^SO*  +  APS^0i2  +  24H20 
K2SO*  +  Cr2S'0'2  +  24H20 

5.  Acetates, 

NaC^H^O^  +  SH^O 
Ba(C2H302)2+3H20 
Pb(C2H302)2+3H20 


Cu(C2H302)2  + 
Er(C2H302)2  + 


6.  Totassium  Salts. 


WO 
SH20 


KCl 
KBr 
KI 

KCIO^ 
KN03 
K^S^O" 
K^SO^ 
K^Cr^O^ 
K^Mn^Qs 
K^C^O^  +  H^O 

7.  Sodium  Salts. 

'  NaCl 
NaBr 
Nal 
NaNO^ 
Na^SO^+lOH^O 

Na^SO* 
Na2S20'  +  5H20 
Na^C^O^+lOH^O 
Na2HPO*+12PPO 
NaAmHP0^  +  4H-0 
Na^P^O^+lOH^O 
Na-B^O'  +  lOH^O 
Na0-H='O2+3H2O 


400 

-  -06 

400 

-  6-38 

400 

-  2-37 

200 

-  2-33 

900 

-  8-60 

— 

-  5-58 

— 

0 

400 

-  0-60 

400 

-  3-91 

400 

-  4-24 

400 

-  4-51 

400 

+  '04 

400 

+  1-77 

400 

-  2-75 

400 

+  8-72 

800 

-  4-25 

800 

-  3-57 

400 

+  2-54 

400 

+  3-56 

400 

+  1'50 

400 

+  1-10 

2400 

-20-24 

1600 

-22-30 

400 

-  4-81 

800 

-  1-07 

800 

-  6-14 

400 

+  -16 

1000 

+  -45 

200 

-  4-44 

200 

-  5-08 

200 

-  511 

400 

-10-04 

200 

-  8-52 

500 

-12-99 

400 

-  6-38 

800 

-17-03 

1200 

-19-18 

800 

-  7-41 

200 

-  1-18 

200 

-  -15 

200 

+  1-22 

200 

-  5-06 

400 

-18-76 

400 

-  -06 

400 

-11-37 

800 

-16-49 

800 

-22-92 

800 

-10-75 

1600 

-12-06 

2500 

-25-86 

400 

-  4-81 
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Quantity 

Thermic 

Substance 

Formula 

of  water  in 

effect  per  mol. 

mols. 

of 

substance 



3,  S(tTiu7n  Salts . 

Barium  Chloride 

BaCP  +  2H20 

400 

4*93 

„  Nitrate 

BaN^Qs 

400 



9-40 

Chlorate 

BaCPQs  +  H^O 

600 

- 

11-24 

,,      Dithionate  . 

CaS20«  +  2H20 

400 

— 

6-93 

Ethyl  sulphate 

Ba(C*H*.S0*)2  +  2H20 

800 

— 

4-87 

„     .  Acetate 

sSa(^L>^i±''(J"y  +  Ssi'O 

800 

— 

1-07 

„      Hypophosphite  . 

JDa(Pll-0'^)  +  Jl'^O 

800 

+ 

•29 

9. 

CvystallisBd  -Acids, 

Selenious  Anhydride 

Se02 

400 

— 

•92 

Iodic  acid  .... 

lO^H 

200 

- 

2^17 

Periodic  acid  .... 

WW 

240 

r38 

Phosphorous  acid  . 

P03H3 

400 

0 

B203  +  SH^O 

800 

- 

10^78 

Oxalic  ,, 

C2H204-t.2H20 

500 

— 

8^56 

Succinic  ,, 

C*H«0^ 

400 

— 

6-68 

Tartaric  ,, 

C4H«H« 

A  AA 

— 

3-60 

Citric  „ 

C«H«0^  +  H20 

400 

- 

6-43 

10.  Liquid  Acids. 

Sulphurous  Anhydride 

1  S02 

300 

+ 

1-50 

Sulphuric          ,,           .  . 

1600 

+ 

39^17 

„          1.  Hydrate  . 

^(S20^H2) 

1600 

+ 

26-90 

2.       „         .  . 

S0*H2 

1600 

+ 

17'85 

„          3.       „         .  . 

SO^H2  +  H20 

1600 

+ 

11-58 

with  100  H^O 

SO*H2  +  99H20 

1600 

+ 

1-00 

Nitric  Acid  .... 

NO^H  1 

20 

+ 

7-51 

320 

+ 

7-58 

NO^H  +  H^O 

320 

+ 

4-28 

Aqueous  Nitric  Acid 

N03H  +  2H20 

320 

+ 

2-74 

NO«H  +  3H20 

320 

+ 

1-83 

CIH.H^O 

100 

+ 

ll-68hyp 

Hydrochloric       ,,         .  | 

C1H.3H-0 

100 

-f 

3-82 

C1H.60H-O 

100 

+ 

•11 

Acetic  „ 

1  AA 

+ 

•15 

1 

1.  Gaseous  Bodies. 

Chlorine  ..... 

CP 

1000 

+ 

4-87 

Hydrogen  Sulphide  . 

900 

+ 

4-75 

Carbon  Dioxide 

C02 

1500 

+ 

0  oo 

Sulphur     „  ... 
Nitrogen  Tetroxide  . 

250 

+ 

7-69 

N02 

300 

+ 

7-75 

Ammonia  .... 

H^N 

200 

+ 

8-43 

Hydrogen  Chloride  . 

HCl 

300 

+ 

17-31 

,,       Bromide  . 

HBr 

400 

+ 

19-94 

Iodide 

HI 

500 

+ 

19-21 

Most  salts,  whether  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  dissolve  in  water  with  absorption  of 
heat ;  some  however,  even  when  united  with  their  maximum  amount  of  crystallisation- 
water,  dissolve  with  evolution  of  heat ;  such  is  the  case  with  the  sulphates  of  man- 
ganese, cadmium,  yttrium,  lanthanum,  and  beryllium,  the  acetates  of  copper  and 
erbium,  and  with  hypophosphite  of  barium. 

In  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  act  of  solution  there  is  often  an  agreement 
between  salts  of  corresponding  formulae:  tlius  the  sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc, 
nickel,  and  iron  containing  7  mols.  water  give  nearly  equal  values.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions ;  e.  g.  barium  nitrate  dissolves  in  water  with 
much  greater  absorption  of  heat  than  the  corresponding  lead  salt,  whereas  the 
acetates  of  the  same  bases  exhibit  the  opposite  relation. 
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The  nitrates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  exhibit,  for  equal  numbers  of 
molecules,  nearly  equal  differences  of  latent  heat  of  solution,  e.  g. — 

R  =  K  Na  NH* 

E2N20«  -17040  -10120  -12640 

E'^SO*  -  6380  —     60  -  2370 

DiflPerence  -10660  -10060  -10270 

Nearly  equal  differences  of  latent  heat  are  also  found  between  the  nitrates  and 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  but  in  the  ammonia-compounds  the  difference  has  a 
very  different  value : 

R  =  K  Na  NH* 

-8520  -5060  -6320 

ECl  -4440  -1180  -3888 

Difference  -4080  -3880  -2440 

The  latent  heats  of  solution  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium,  likewise  do  not  exhibit  any  corresponding  differences. 

Of  all  salts,  the  potassium  salts  exhibit  the  greatest  amount  of  latent  heat  for 
equal  numbers  of  molecules ;  but  the  latent  heat  of  sodium  salts  is  much  smaller  if 
they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  water. 

All  the  crystallised  acids  which  have  been  examined  dissolve  with  absorption 
of  heat,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  selenious  anhydride.  In  some,  e.  g.  boric  acid 
and  the  organic  acids,  the  absorption  is  very  considerable.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
liquid  acids  examined  dissolve  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  which  is  very  great 
for  sulphuric  acid,  very  small  for  acetic  acid. 

The  latent  heat  of  solution  of  salts  increases  with  the  quantity  of  water  present,  so 
that  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,  the  dissolution  of  which  is  attended  with  absorption  of 
heat,  likewise  absorb  heat  on  dilution  with  water.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  numbers 
above  given  that  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  containing  50  molecules  of  water 
absorbs,  on  dilution  with  50,  150,  350,  and  550  molecules  of  water,  the  following 
quantities  of  heat 

n  (Na='SO*.50H=O,nH^O) 

50   -0*67  kilogram-degrees 

150  -1-09 

350   -1-30 

550   -1-35 

Here  the  absorption  of  heat  in  the  dilution  of  the  liquid  approximates  to  a  maxi- 
mum which  is  more  clearly  seen  from  the  numbers  which  exhibit  the  absorption  of  heat 
in  such  solutions  when  they  are  mixed  with  quantities  of  water  equal  to  those  which 
they  already  contain,  e.  g. 

n  (Na^SO*.??B[=0,nH^O) 

5  —  0*67  kilogram-degrees 

100  -0-42 

200   -0-21 

400   -00-6 

A  somewhat  different  relation  is  exhibited  in  the  absorption  of  heat,  which  takes 
place  when  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate  is  diluted  with  water.  Experiment  gave  the 
following  results : 

n  (Na'0.3Si0^7jH=0.«H=0) 
37'5  —0"88  kilogram-degrees 


75 
150 

300 
600 


-0-92 
-0-94 
-1-17 
-1-34 


Hence  it  appears  that,  whereas  for  sodium  sulphate  the  absorption  of  heat  which 
takes  place  on  diluting  the  solution  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  it 
already  contains  becomes  smaller  as  the  quantity  of  water  increases,  the  contrary  is 
the  case  with  the  silicate,  so  that  a  solution  of  the  latter  containing  300  mols.  water 
exhibits,  on  dilution  with  another  300  mols.,  an  absorption  of  heat  1^  times  as  great 
as  thftt  which  is  exhibited  by  a  solution  containing  only  \  of  that  quantity  of  water. 
In  the  case  of  sodium  silicate  the  absorption  of  heat  is  very  considerable.  A  solution, 
which  for  each  mol.  Na"0  contains  3  mols.  SiO-  and  37'5  mols.  water,  exhibits,  on 
dilution  with  562-5  mols.  water,  an  absorption  of  heat  amounting  to  5'27  kilogram- 
degrees.  This  result  is  probably  due  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  silicate  by  the 
action  of  the  water. 

In  the  latent  heat  of  many  hydrated  salts,  the  latent  heat  of  the  water,  i.e.  of  ice, 
may  he  recognised.    When  a  salt  capable  of  uniting  with  water  in  several  proportions 
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is  dissolved  in  water,  the  evolution  of  heat,  reckoned  absolutely,  becomes  smaller  as 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  salt  is  greater.  Thus,  for  example,  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  gives  —60  gram-degrees,  but  the  salt  containing  10  mols.  water  gives 
—  18-76  ;  cupric  sulphate  with  1  mol.  water  gives  +  8-72  ;  the  same  salt  with  5  mols. 
water  gives  —2-75.  This  difference  may  arise  from  two  causes;  first,  the  affinity  of 
the  salt  for  the  water  may  not  be  satisfied  in  the  less  hydrated  salt,  and  consequently 
there  may  arise  an  evolution  of  heat  corresponding  with  the  affinity ;  secondly,  the 
greater  absorption  of  heat  which  attends  the  dissolution  of  the  more  highly  hydrated 
salt  may  be  due  to  the  passage  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state.  If  the  af^nity  between  the  salt  and  the  water  is  very  small,  the  effect 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  latter  cause.  The  latent  heat  of  ice  at  0°  amounts  to 
1-442  kilogram-degrees  ;  but  if  the  dissolution  of  the  salt  takes  place  at  20°,  this  amount 
must  be  increased  by  20  times  the  difference  between  the  molecular  heat  of  water  and 
that  of  ice,  or  about  0-18  kilogram-degree,  so  that  the  heat  of  solution  of  1  moL  water 
(ice)  at  20°  amounts  to  about  —  1*62  kilogram-degrees. 

Manganous  sulphate  crystallises  with  4  and  5  mols.  water ;  the  affinity  of  the 
fifth  water-molecule  is  very  small ;  the  difference  of  the  heats  of  solution  amounts, 
according  to  the  numbers  above  given,  to  •04—1-77  —  — 1-73  kilogram-degrees. 

For  sodium  phosphate  and  sodium  ammonium  phosphate,  the  heats  of  solution  are 
as  follows : 

ForNaNaHPO*  +  12H-0   -22-92  kilogram-degrees 

For  Na(NH4)HP0*  +  4H-'^0  ....  -10-75 
Difference  for  Na  -  NH^  +  8W0    .       .       .  -12-17 

Now  the  difference  for  the  nitrates  is  +  1-26  ;  for  the  sulphates  +^  2-31  =  +  1-155  ; 
mean  +  1-20-8:  hence  the  latent  heat  for  8  mols.  water  is  —  12-17— 1 '208=  — 13-378  ; 
or  for  1  mol.  water  — 1-672. 

A  similar  magnitude  is  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  heat  of  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  with  lOH^O  :  for  —  1*649= —0-1649  x  10,  In  sodium  sulphate  also  there 
is  a  similar  difference  between  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  salt,  viz.  —18-7  = 
- 1-87  X  10. 

Heat  of  Solution  of  Cbloriue-,  Bromine-,  and  Xodine-compounds 

(Thomsen,  J'._29r.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  323-341;  Deict.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1017-1023). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  whole  of  Thomsen's  experiments  on  the 
heat  of  solution  of  the  halogen-compounds  of  the  metals.  The  numbers  are  calculated 
for  a  temperature  of  1 8°.  As  it  is  very  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  bring 
the  amount  of  water  in  a  hydrated  compound  into  exact  agreement  with  the  number 
of  molecules  in  the  formula,  inasmuch  as  some  compounds  are  very  deliquescent,  and 
others  lose  water  in  drying,  the  proportion  of  water  (in  molecules)  as  directly  deter- 
mined by  analysis  is  given  in  the  last  column. 


Radicle 

Formula 

Mols.  of 
water  in 
solution 

Heat  of 
solution 

Analysis 

KCl 

200 

-  4-44 

Potassium  .       .       .  ■ 

KBr 

200 

-  5-08 

KI 

200 

-  5-11 

NaCl 

100 

-  1-18 

NaBr 

200 

•19 

Sodium       .       .       .  - 

Nal 

200 

-f-  1-22 

NaBr  +  2H-0 

300 

-  4-71 

2-10  mols. 

Nal  +  2H20 

300 

-  4-01 

2-04  „ 

Lithium 

LiCl 

230 

+  8-44 

BaC12 

400 

+  2-07 

Barium      .       .       .  | 

BaBr2 

400 

+  4-98 

BaCP  +  2H-0 

400 

-  4-93 

1-98  „ 

BaBr2  +  2^0 

400 

-  4-13 

2-00  „ 

SrCl- 

400 

+  11-14 

Strontium    .       .       .  | 

SrBr2 

SrCP  +  m-0 

400 
400 

+  16-11 
-  7-50 

6-00  „ 

SrBr2  +  6H-0 

400 

-  7-20 

6-18  ,. 

CaCr^ 

300 

+  17-41 

Calcium      .       .       .  | 

CaBr2 
CaP 

400 
400 

+  24-51 
+  27-69 

CaCr-  -t-  6H-0 

400 

-  4-34 

.6-07  „ 

Magnesium .       .       .  \ 

MgCP 

M.gCl2  +  6H-0 

800 

-1-  35-92 

400 

+  2-95 

6-11  „ 
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Chlorides^  Bromides,  and  Iodides. 


Radicle 

Formula 

Mols.  of  water 

ill  oUlLiUiUXl 

Heat  of 

Analysis 

APCP 

2500 

4- 153-69 

ZnCP 

300 

+  15-63 

Zinc   ....  - 

+    iO  Uo 

ZnI2 

400 

+  11-31 

CdCP 

400 

+  3"01 

CdBr^ 

400 

+  -44 

(lo/iTVimnn  J 

Cdl^ 

400 

—  -96 

•  ,•  j 

ndm2  4-  2H20 

400 

+  -76 

2-10  mols. 

ndT?r2  4-  4TT20 

600 

—  7-29 

4-06 

Manganese  .       .       .  | 

MnCP 

350 

+  16-01 

Mnflis   4-  4H20 

400 

+  1-54 

3-88  „ 

/ 

Fe^CP 

2000 

+  63*36 

Iron   ....  -I 

FeCP 

350 

+  17-90 

400 

+  2-75 

Cobalt       .       .       .  1 

Co  CP 

400 

+  I8-34 

400 

—  2-85 

5-8O  „ 

Nickel       .       .       .  1 

NiCP 

400 

+  19-17 

NiCP  +  6H20 

400 

—  1-16 

6-02  ,, 

CuOP 

600 

+  11-08 

•           .  • 

CuBr2 

400 

+  8-25 

CuCP  +  2H20 

400 

+  4-17 

1*99  „ 

Lead  .       .       .       .  | 

PbCP 

1800 

—  6-80 

PbBr2 

2500 

—  10-04 

Thallium  . 

TPCP 

9000 

-  20-20 

HaCP 
ngoi 

300 

—  3-30 

Mercury     .       .       .  -{ 

Ftyr!l*TC2    .  TT20 

J-Lg\_-'l  J-X      T     JUL  yj 

600 

—  I6-39 

HgBr*K2 

660 

—  9-75 

800 

—  9-8I 

Phosphorus        .  . 

1600 

+  65-14 

Arsenic 

AsCP 

450 

+  17*58 

Antimony   .       .  . 

SbCP 

900 

+  8-37 

AuCP 

900 

+  4-45 

( 

AuBr' 

2000 

—  3-76 

VJUIU.     .           .           .           .  i 

An  CP  4-  2TT20 

600 

—  1-69 

2*10 

£1  i.U 

[ 

450 

—  5-85 

3-65 

xl.UX>i  XL     T     UXL  \J 

1000 

—  11-40 

5-28 

SnCP 

300 

+  -35 

ClnPl* 

onoi 

300 

+  29-92 

Tin 

±in     .       .       •       .  - 

om^i    T   .^xi  yj 

200 

0  0 1 

oiivji  xv    "r  XL 

600 

—  13-42 

onoi  ±v 

OUU 

—     0  00 

J.itaninm    .       .  . 

XlV^l 

1600 

4-  57-87 

Silicon       .  . 

Si  flP 

SOOO 

+  69-26 

Palladium  .       .       .  | 

y. 

X  Ul^i  s\. 
X  tH-ii  -TV 

Ron 

—  13-63 

—  15 

X  tV^i  XL 

600 

—  12*22 

PfPH  Am2 

OUU 

—  8-48 

xLx>r  XV 

800 

—  10-63 

PtCPK^ 

—  13-76 

Platinum    .       .       .  ■ 

xLx)r  JA. 

—  12'26 

X  uvyi  it  di    T   oxx  yj 

tJUU 

—  10-63 

5-98  ,, 

X  bx)!  X't  <1      T    U-LX  Vy 

800 

—  8-55 

PfP16N'a2 

OUU 

T  0 

1 

pf"Rr.6Mo2 
X  bXIl  U» 

600 

+  9-99 

j 

Trni 

nvyi 

OUU 

4-  17'^1 

Hydrogen    .       ,       .  H 
1 

HBr 

400 

+  19-94 

— 

HI 

500 

+  19-21 

NH^Cl 

200 

-  3-88 

Ammonium .       .       .  | 

NH^Br 

200 

-  4-38 

NH*I 

200 

-  3-55 

Hydroxylamine  . 

NOH^Cl 

200 

-  3-65 

Platodiamine 

PtN^H'-CP  +  H^O 

400 

-  8-76 

Tri  ethyl  sul  phi  ne  . 

SC«H'=^I 

267 

-  5-75 
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The  anhydrous  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  dissolve  in  ivater  either  tvith  evolution 
or  with  absorptioji  of  heat,  aluminium  chloride  showing  the  greatest  evolution,  and 
thallium  chloride  the  greatest  absorption. 

The  anhydrous  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  which  dissolve  in  water  with  evolu' 
tion  of  heat,  form  crystalline  comjpounds  with  water. — To  this  group  belong  the  haloid 
compounds  of  Li,  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  Mg,  Al,  Zn,  Mn,  Pe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu,  Sn.  The  heat  of  solu- 
tion of  the  anhydrous  chloride  and  bromide  of  cadmium  is  positive,  and  both  bodies 
combine  with  water ;  cadmium  iodide,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  negative  value,  and 
this  bo'dy  does  not  combine  with  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  heat  of  solu- 
tion of  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  gold,  AuCP,  is  positive  ;  that  of  the  bromide,  AuBr^, 
negative ;  the  former  combines  with  water  to  produce  the  compound  AuC1^.2H-0  : 
the  latter  forms  no  hydrate.  Sodium  iodide  shows  a  positive  value,  and  crystallises 
in  combination  with  water ;  the  value  for  the  bromide  is  almost  nil,  and  the  hydrate 
is  easily  decomposed  ;  that  of  the  chloride  is  negative,  and  it  combines  with  water  at 
a  very  low  temperature  only. 

The  hydrated  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  generally  absorb  heat  on  solution  in 
water,  but  the  following  are  exceptions  :  MgCP+  effO,  MnCP+  4H-0,  FeCl-  +  4H-0, 
CdCr-+2H20,  and  CuCP+2H-0.  It  is  not  unhkely  that  compounds  of  these  bodies 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  water  are  possible. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  hydrates  is  positive,  the  evolution  of  heat  being  due, 
partly  to  the  latent  heat  of  water,  and  partly  to  the  affinity  of  the  haloid  compound 
for  water,  and  its  value  depends  on  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  taken  up. 

The  amplitude  of  the  heat  of  solution  of  the  anhydrous  haloid  compotmds  appears 
to  be  subject  to  several  laws. — In  the  case  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  heat 
of  solution  increases  with  the  increasing  atomic  weight  of  the  electronegative  consti- 
tuent, the  chloride  evolving  least,  the  iodide  most  heat.  At  the  same  time  the  heat 
of  solution  rises  regularly  from  barium  to  magnesium,  i.e.  with  the  decreasing  atomic 
weight  of  the  electro-positive  constituent. 

The  group  of  the  alkali-metals  shows  a  similar  behaviour;  but  potassium,  and 
probably  thallium,  form  compounds  in  which  the  value  decreases  with  the  electro- 
negative element,  and  this  is  probably  connected  with  the  fact  that  these  two  metals 
do  not  form  hydrated  haloid  compounds. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  groups  exhibits  some  remarkable  relations  :  thus  the 
difference  of  the  heat  of  solution 

between  BaCP  and  TPCP  =  22-27 

„     SrCP    „  K^CP   =  20-02 

„     CaCP  .,   Na^CP  =  19-77 

„     MgCP  „  Li-CP  =  19-04 

The  compounds  of  the  formula  K^CP  also  show  that  the  heat  of  solution  for 
equivalent  quantities  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  electro- 
positive constituent  is  less. 

The  heat  of  solution  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  heavy  metals  exhibits  the 
reverse  of  the  above  cases :  for  the  quantity  is  greatest  for  the  chlorides,  and  least  for 
the  iodides. 

Heats  of  Solution  of  Alkaline  Chlorides  and  STitrates.  Winkelmann 
{Fogg.  Ann.  cxlix.  1-32)  has  determined  the  heats  of  solution  of  the  chlorides  and 
nitrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  at  the  temperatures  0°  and  60°,  and  the 
specific  heats  of  the  resulting  solutions.  In  the  following  table,  Jc  denotes  the  specific 
heat ;  and  A^^  the  quantities  of  heat  required  to  dissolve  1  gram  of  the  salt  at  the 
respective  temperatures  ;  p  the  percentage  in  grams  of  salt  contained  in  the  solution. 

Sodium  Chloride. 

k  =  0-99608  -  0-01079^  +  0-000137  i?'-^. 

\  =  32-1  -  \-%2,1  p  +  0-0687 i?-,  up  top  =  11-2. 

\  -  28-62  -  0-8475  p  -t   0-00791  p'^  from p  =  11-2  top  =  32-04. 

A50  =  6-41  -  0-07  p,  from  p  =  3-09  to  p  =  26-03. 

Sodium  Nitrate. 

k     =  1-0015  -  0-01066  p  -1-  0-000161      from  p  =  3-03  to  p  =  19-19. 
k     =  0-9410  -  0-004  p,  from  p  =  25-03  to  p  =  40-06. 
k    =  0-8703  -  0-002233  p,  from p  =  40-06  top  =  70-09. 
Ao    =  64-4  -  0-728  p,  from  p  =  3-03  to  p  =  23-6. 
Ao   =  58-1  -  0-5221  p  +  0-002644  p,  from  p  =  23*6  to  p  =  70'0, 
A50  =  51-1  -  0-3037 p,  from p  =  3-03  top  =  31-3. 
A50  =  45-1  -  0-123 p,  from p  =  31-3  top  =  70. 
Srd  Step.  3  T 
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Potassium  Chloride. 

Jc     =  0-9965  -  0-011491  2?  +  0-0001086 _p2  from p  =  3-04  to;?  =  29-4. 
A„   =  69-48  -  075  2),  from  ^  =  3-04  to  _p  =  9-6. 
\   =  65-4  -  0-34;),  from  2?  =  9-6  to  2?  =  29-4.^ 
A.o  =  45-3  -  0-1 2),  from  29  =  3-0  to  2?  =  29-4. 


Potassium  Nitrate. 

k     =  0-9979  -  0-01039  29  +  0-000143  _p2  from  p  =  3-05  to  2?  =  19-80. 

\   =  95-9  -  2-123^,  from  p  =  3-05  to  _p  =  5-6. 

\   =  85-64  -  0-161  2)  -  0-0246  2^  from  p  =  5-62  to  2?  =  19-8. 

Ago  =  73-66  -  0-42 2?,  from |>  =  3-0  top  =  19-8. 


Aynmonium  Chloride. 

k     =  0-9962  -  0-01114  2>  -  0-000132 from p  =  3-03  top  =  25. 

-  85-66  -  0-357  p  -  0  0192 p^  from  p  =  3-0303  top  =  9-98. 

Ao    =  78-26  +  0-387  p  -  0-0287  p^,  from  p  =  9-98  to  p  =  25. 

Ago  =  55-1  +  0-lp,  fromp  =  3-03  top  =  25. 


Ammonium  Nitrate. 

k     =  0-9835  -  0-00618  p,  fromp  =  3-04  top  =  20. 

k     =  0-7925  +  0-008555  p  -  0-0002575  p^  fromp  =  20  top  =  40. 

Ao    =  92-25  -  1-737 p  +  0-04025  p2,  fromp  =  3-04  top  =  20. 

=  89-1  -  0-985  p  +  0-0105  p2,  fromp  =  20  top  =  40. 

The  values  of  the  specific  heats  of  nitrate  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  not  so 
well  established  as  the  rest. 

Winkelmann's  determ  ■nations  do  not  exhibit  any  general  simple  relation  between 
the  heat  of  solution  and  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  dissolve  the  salt. 

Cold  produced  by  Solution  of  Ammonium  IiTitrate  in  Water  (J. 
ToUinger,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth,]  Ixxii.  535-577).  The  specific  heat  of  a  sohition 
of  1  mol.  of  the  salt  in  100  mols.  water,  or  of  1  part  by  weight  of  the  salt  in  22-5 
parts  by  weight  of  water,  is  0-95955  between  20°  and  27°,  or  nearly  0-962  for  ordinary 
temperature.  Thomsen  found  0-962 ;  Winkelmann  0-956.  The  general  expression 
for  the  molecular  heat  of  1  moi.  of  the  salt  in  m  mol.  water  is — 
_  736  +  354-8  m  +  18^- 
20  +  m  ' 

or  more  simply  for  m  <  8,  S„j  =  29-6  +  il-lm  ;  for  m  >  8,  S,„  =  20  +  1 7-8;w.  The  specific 
heat  of  the  solid  salt  is,  according  to  previous  determinations  by  Tollinger,  0-429 
(ihid.  Ixi.  319  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1870,  112).  The  estimation  of  the  heat  of  solution 
at  different  temperatures  *  led,  for  the  unit  of  weight,  and  for  the  molecule  (80)  to 
the  equations : 

=  84-23  -  0-408  t  and        =  6738  -  32-6  i'. 

The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  solution  of  1  mol.  of  the  salt  in  m  mol.  water 
at  the  temperature  t  is  represented  by  the  general  equation — 

W     =  25342  +  7091  m  _  ^  39-6  m  -  48 
~  9~+  m  20  +  m 

For  the  point  of  solidification  t,  the  determinations  above  given  lead  to  the  following 
equations : 

r  =  -  0-338P  -  0-00152^',  or  T  =  - 

2-7  +  7n 

in  which  p  denotes  the  percentage  of  salt  and  m,  as  before,  the  number  of  molecules  of 
H-0  to  1  mol.  NH^NO^ 

With  respect  to  the  solubility  of  the  salt,  the  investigations  relating  to  thedeterm- 
iuation  of  the  point  of  .saturation  give  the  equations— 

no  -    ,    A  n  1  335-5  —  SS-5  m 

^  =   —  88-0  +  l-64  2J;and^  = 

4-44  +  m 

The  attainable  mininumi  of  temperature  is  limited  by  the  points  of  solidification  and 


*  Compare  ^yinkelmann,  supra,  and  Tliomsen,  p.  987  of  this  Supplemeut. 
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saturation,  therefore  by  t  and  for  Ijoth  of  which,  according  to  the  formulae  abov( 
given,  m  =  5'S2.    Substituting  this  value,  we  find 


T  =  ^  = 


17-0^ 


The  most  favourable  proportion  of  a  mixture  for  cooling  a  body  down  to  a  given 
temperature  corresponds  with  tliat  degree  of  concentration  M'hich  just  gives  the 
saturation  at  the  desired  final  temperature.  For  the  practical  a])plication  of  mixtures 
of  water  or  snow  with  ammonium  nitrate  as  frigorific  mixtures,  Tollinger  has 
calculated  two  tables  acconling  to  the  points  of  view  above  indicated.  When  snow  is 
used,  the  molecular  heat  of  fusion  =  1440  grajn-degrees,  and  the  molecular  heat,  34, 
of  ice,  likewise  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Heat  of  Solution  and  Bilution  of  Nitric  Acid.  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  results  of  two  series  of  experiments  by  Thomsen  {Dent.  Cliem.  Ges.  Bcr.  vi. 
697),  in  the  first  of  which  a  hydrate  of  nitric  acid  containing  a-niolecules  of  water  was 
mixed  with  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  make  up  100  molecules,  that  is  to  say 
with  100  a-molecules  of  water ;  in  the  second  series  the  acid  was  each  time  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  water  equ;il  to  that  which  it  already  contained,  that  is  to  say,  witli 
a-moleculcs : 


a 

[NO'U.ali=O,(100-a)ir'O] 

a 

NO^H.aH^O,  aH^'O 

0-175 

6-650  kil.-deir. 

0-3125 

1-014  kil.-deg. 

0-5 

5-458 

0-G25 

1-393 

1-0 

4-174 

1-25 

1-566 

1-5 

3-292 

2-5 

1-378 

2-.3 

2-1-jr) 

3-0 

l-72v) 

5-0 

0-7/8 

From  these  values  Thomsen  draws  the  following  conclusions :  When  a  hydrated 
nitric  acid  NO^H.aH'O  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  it 
already  contains,  the  evolution  of  heat  at  first  increases  with  a  till  a  becomes  equal  to 
1-244,  at  which  point  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  attains  its  maximum  value,  viz. 
1-556  kilogram-degrees.  When  the  acid  becomes  weaker,  that  is,  when  a>  1-234,  the 
evolution  of  heat  diminishes,  and  when  the  acid  contains  20  mols.  water  it  changes 
to  absorption  ;  in  other  words,  the  thermic  effect  becomes  negative.  The  absorption 
of  heat  on  mixing  the  acid  with  water  goes  on  till  the  acid  contains  40  molecules  of 
water,  but  on  continuing  the  dilution,  evolution  of  heat  again  takes  place.  The 
minimum  of  heat-evolution  on  mixing  aqueous  nitric  or  i^ulphuric  acid  with  a  quantity 
of  water  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  takes  place  at  that  degree  of 
dilution  of  the  acid  at  which  the  molecular  heat  (or  calorimetric  equivalent)  of  the  acid 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  water  contained  in  it.  For  hydrochloric  acid  this  last  statement 
does  not  hold  good,  because  in  solutions  of  this  acid  the  calorimetric  equivalent  of 
the  acid  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  associated. 

for  the  temperature  9-7°,  are  deduced  by  interpolation 
.s  by  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  769-777). 


The  following  values,  trut 
from  the  results  of  experimen 


Formula  of  tlie 
original  acid, 
NO»H  + 

NO^H  + 


^  0-5H-O 
1-0  . 
1-5  . 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

7-5  . 

8 
10 
15 
20 
40 
lOOH-'O 


Evolution  of  Heat 
on  dilution  to 

NO^JI  +  200  IPO 

7-15  kil. -degrees. 

O'lo 

3-84 

302 

2-32 

1-42 

0-79 

0-42 

0-20 

0-06 
-0 
-0-01 
-0-09 
-0-24 
-0-18 
-0-09 
-0-03 
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From  these  results,  Berthelot  infers  the  existence  of  the  hydrate  NO^H.2H20.  He 
regards  as  incorrect  the  statement  of  Thomsen  that  the  absorption  of  heat  which  takes 
place  on  diluting  the  acid  with  water  changes  to  evolution  of  heat  at  certain  degrees 
of  hydration.  The  influence  of  temperature  is  deducible  from  the  formula 
Q^  =  Qj+U-V,  and  while  NO^H  +  t^H^O  is  increasing  to  NO='H  + 200H2O,  n  is  less 
than  200,  and  consequently  U  greater  than  V,  so  that  the  heat  of  dilution  increases 
continually  with  the  temperature.  The  experiments  of  Hesse,  Thomsen,  and  Berthelot 
on  the  specific  heats  of  these  solutions,  give  for 

n  =  0  :  U  -  V  =  0-040  (t  -  2;);  w  =  10  :  U  -  V  =  0-0181  (t  -  t) 
w  =  20  :  U  -  V  =  0-0116  (t  -  0;      =  40  :  U  -  V  =  O-OOol  (t  -  t) 

w  =  80 :  u  -  V  =  0-001  (t  -  i^). 

The  molecular  volumes  of  nitric  acid  solutions  are  represented  approximately  by 
the  formula 

V  =  mi  +  29  f  - 
n 

Thermic  Sffects  of  tbe  I^eaction  of  Sulphuric  Acid  with  Water. 

Thomsen  {Ber.  vi.  496)  regards  the  greater  number  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made 
by  himself  and  others  {2nd  Suppl.  633)  on  the  evolution  of  heat  attending  the  mixing 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  as  deficient  in  accuracy,  and  has  therefore  undertaken 
new  experiments,  in  which,  for  all  determinations  of  large  numbers,  he  used  49  grams 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  SO'^H^,  or  about  a  hundred  times  the  quantity  employed  by 
Favre  a.  Silbermann.  Two  series  of  experiments  were  made,  as  in  the  case  of  nitric 
acid,  a  hydrate  containing  aH^O  being  diluted  in  the  first  series  with  (lOO-o)H-O  ; 
and  in  the  second  with  aH-0.  All  the  hydrates  were  analysed  with  the  greatest 
care,  so  as  to  preclude  as  far  as  possible  an  error  of  1  per  thousand  in  their  numbers 
of  water-molecules.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  results. 


a 

SO^aH^'O,  (100-a)H='O 

a 

SO'.aH='0,  aH^O 

1 

16'850  kil.-degrees 

60 

•174  kil.-degrees 

2 

10-578 

100 

•206 

3 

7-486 

200 

•248 

4 

5-742 

400 

-328 

6 

3-768 

800 

•216 

10 

1-910 

20 

•692 

30 

•174 

From  these  values  Thomsen  calculates  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  on  mixing 
1  mol.  sulphuric  acid,  SO'^H^,  with  n  molecules  of  water.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


n 

Heat  evolved  in  the 
formation  of 

■ 

n 

Heat  evolved  in  the 
formation  of 

1 

6-272  kil.-degrees 

49 

16-676  kil.-degrees 

2 

9-364 

99 

16-850 

3 

11-108 

199 

17-056 

6 

13-082         „  ■ 

399 

17-304 

9 

14-940 

799 

17-632 

19 

16-248 

1599 

17-848 

Pfaundler  (JVien.  Acad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  ]xxi.  155-178)  has  repeated  his  measure- 
ments of  the  heat  evolved  on  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  with  results  approach- 
ing very  nearly  to  those  formerly  obtained  (2nd  Suppl.  634).  Denoting  by  n  the 
number  of  water-molecules  added  to  sulphuric  acid  SO^H^,  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  formation  of  the  several  hydrates  from  1  gram  of  SO^H^  may  be 
approximately  represented  within  the  limits  w  =  1  and  n  —  5  by  the  formula 

W„  =   -          .  17-92. 

n  +  1-588 
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The  rise  of  temperature  t  produced  in  the  formatiou  of  tho  several  hydrates  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 


n 
n 

t  corrected 

11 

t 

t  corrected 

0-5 

89-0° 

82° 

4 

138-7° 

133° 

1 

134.2 

127 

5 

125-1 

121 

1-5 

151-2 

145 

6 

111-9 

109 

2 

158-4 

152 

7 

99-3 

98 

2-5 

155-4 

149 

8 

91-2 

89 

3 

153-3 

145 

9 

83-8 

81 

3-5 

145-9 

140 

10 

77-0 

76 

The  calculation  of  ^  is  based  on  the  specific  heat  of  the  hydrates  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  that  of  t  corrected,  on  the  specific  heat  as  it  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture between  0°  and  159°. 

The  greatest  rise  of  temperature  amounts  to  159°,  and  is  obtained  on  mixing 
1  mol.  S0^H2  with  1-84  mol.  H^O,  or  1  part  by  weight  of  SO^H^  with  0-338  part 
water. 

Berth elot  {Corrvpt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  716)  has  investigated  the  thermic  relations  of  the 
crystalline  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  SO^H^.H'-O,  with  the  following  results: 

KU.. 

SOmH^O  solid    +  400H2O  evolves       .       .       .       .       .       .  0-712 

SO^H^.H^O  liquid  +  400H2O     „    10-80 

Whence  the  heat  of  fusion  of  SO ^H^.H^O  -  0-368* 

S0'H2  liquid  +  H^O  liquid  =  SO^mH-O  liquid,  16920- 10800  =  0-612 

S0^H2  solid    +  H^O  solid    =  SO^mH^O  solid,  16060-7120-1440  =  0-750 

The  existence  of  the  hydrate  SO'^H-.H^O  may  be  inferred,  according  to  Berthelot, 
from  its  thermic  relations.  For,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Favre  and 
Quaillard  {Ind  Suppl.  633),  on  mixing  1  mol.  SO^H-  successively  with  ^,  \  &c.  mol. 
water,  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  water 
added  up  to  1  mol.  H-0,  whereas  above  that  limit  they  decrease  rapidly.  The 
variations  in  the  heat-capacities  and  vapour-tensions  tend  also  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Thomsen,  on  the  other  hand  {Ber.  vii.  772),  regards  the  existence  of  definite 
hydrates  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  acids  as  not  satisfactorily  established.  With 
regard  to  the  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  SO*H-.H-0,  the  proportionality  maintained 
by  Berthelot  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  on  mixing  1  mol.  SO^H-  with  fractions 
of  a  molecule  of  water  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  Favre  and  Quaillard 
above  cited,  or  by  his  own.  With  regard  also  to  the  hydrate  of  nitric  acid, 
N0^H.2H-0,  Berthelot's  determination  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  on  mixing 
nitric  acid  with  water  are  not  convincing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Thomsen's  own 
experiments  show  a  continuous  evolution  of  heat  up  to  5H-0,  and  therefore  give  no 
indication  whatever  of  the  existence  of  a  hydrate  NO^II.2H20. 

Tbermic  Chang-es  attending-  tbe  Solution  of  Chlorine  in  Water,  and 
the  Oxidation  of  various  Salts  by  Chlorine.  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi. 
1514-1522;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  v.  318-356)  finds  that  the  heat  of  solution  of 
clilorine  in  water  varies  between  1-64  and  3-77  kil.-degrees,  and  considers  that  the 
variation  is  due,  not  to  the  existence  of  two  allotropic  states  of  the  gaseous  chlorine, 
but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  chlorine  is  sometimes  simply  dissolved  by  the 
water,  and  sometimes  acts  chemically  on  it,  the  action  being  exerted  both  on  the 
hydrogen  and  on  the  oxygen.  The  decomposition  of  water  by  chlorine,  with  evolution 
of  free  oxygen  (CP  -i-  H'O  =  2HC1  +  0-)  should  evolve  1 0  kilogram-degrees  of  heat.  The 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  oxides  of  chlorine  appears  to  be  induced  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  foreign  body,  perhaps  a  trace  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

Similar  irregularities  are  observed  in  the  oxidation  of  mercurous  chloride,  stannous 
chloride,  and  ferrous  sulphate  by  the  agency  of  chlorine.  Thus,  in  the  action  of 
chlorine- water  on  calomel,  the  heat-evolved  varies,  for  35-5  grams  of  chlorine, 
between  -i- 16-3  and  +  22-8  kilogram-degrees;  in  the  action  on  neutral  stannous  chloride 
between  +  36-5  and  +  39-6,  becoming  constant  however  and  equal  to  +  32-2  in  presence 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  on  neutral  ferrous  sulphate,  between  20*44 
and  2e-87,  becoming  constant  and  =  26*65  in  presence  of  a  molecule  of  sulphuric 

*  This  number  is  considerably  greater  than  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  pure  acid,  SO*H^,  viz.  0-86, 
and  greater  even  than  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  fusion  of  the  acid  and  water,  viz.  0-86 -l- 1-44  =  2*3. 
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acid,  SO^ff,  and  rising  to  27*39  in  presence  of  2SO^H2.  These  thermal  variations 
may  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  oxidation  of  the  preceding  salts, 
the  chlorine  first  decomposes  the  water  and  produces  oxides  of  chlorine,  with  evolution 
of  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  for  an  equal  weight  of  chlorine.  These  oxides  of  chlorine 
however  disappear  in  course  of  time,  and  bring  about  the  same  final  condition,  e.g. 
the  formation  of  stannic  chloride,  SnCl*,  but  so  slowly  that  the  heat  thereby  evolved 
is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  In  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  becomes  nearly  constant,  e.g.  in  the  case  of 
stannous  chloride  =  38-5  kil.-deg.  for  35-5  grm.  chlorine.  The  action  of  chlorine  on 
alkaline  oxides  gives  constant  quantities  of  heat : 

ForCPandK^O  +  25-4 

„  CP  „  Na^O  +  25-3 

„  CP  „  BaO  +  25-0 

On  the  other  hand 

CPO  dilute  +  K^O  dilute  gives  +  19-2. 

Therefore 

CP  gas  +  0-  gas  +  water  gives  +  5"8. 

In  view  of  the  irregularities  above  noticed,  Berthelot  is  of  opinion  that  calori- 
metric  determinations,  like  those  of  Thomsen  (p.  961),  depending  on  oxidising  actions 
under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Free  hypochlorous 
acid  cannot  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  excepting  in  cases  where  the  oxidation  is 
very  quickly  completed.  Potassium  permanganate  also  cannot  be  safely  used  for 
thermo-chemical  investigations.  On  the  whole,  the  use  of  indirect  oxidation  and  re- 
duction in  thermo-chemistry  requires  very  great  caution. 

Tbermic  chang^es  accompanying  the  action  of  tbe  Halo'id  Acids  in 
Aqueous  Solution  on  tlie  Oxides  of  Potassium,  Mercury,  and  Silver  ; 
also  the  mutual  displacement  of  these  Acids  from  their  Salts  (Berthelot, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  308) : 


2HC1  (in  4  litres) 

2HBr 

2HI 

HI  (in  2  litres) 
HCl 


K^O  (in  4  litres) 
K20 

KCl  (in  2  litres) 
KI 


Kil.-deg. 
+  27-18 
+  27-60 
+  27-16 


0-04?diff. 
0-10  -0-06 


HCl  gas 

HBr 

HI 


+  water  (SOOH^O) 


+  17-43 
+  20-00 
+  19-57 


KCl  solid 

KBr 

KI 


+  water 


-4-19 
-5-45 
-5-32 


HgCP(in  12  1.) 
HgCP  (in  161.) 
HgCP  (solid) 


K20  (in  4  1.) 
water  (40  pts.) 


whence  HgO  +  2HC1  (dilute)  =  HgCP  dissolved 

=      „  solid 


+  8-34 
+  8-18 
-  3-04 


+  18-92 
+  21-96 


+  41-02 


HgCP  (in  8  1.)  +  2KI  (in  8  1.)  =  HgP  (ppd.)  +  2KCI  (diss.) 

If  the  quantity  of  mercuric  iodide  dissolved  be  taken  into  account,  the  last  number 
becomes  41-32,  whence  : 

2HI  dilute  =  Hgl^  solid 


HgO  + 


NO^Ag  (in  6  1.)  + 

2N03H  dilute  + 

2]S"03Ag  (in  4  1.)  + 

whence  dilute  + 

2HC1 

2HC1  gas  + 


KCl  (in  2  1.) 
K-0  dilute 
K^O  (in  4  1.).  . 
Ag^O  precipitated 


+  60-24 
+ 15-67 
+  27-66 
+  17-32 
+  10-34 
-t-41-20 
2AgCl  +  H20  gas  . 

The  last  figure,  however,  is  only  approximately  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  physical 
state  of  silver  chloride,  as  shown  by  Stas,  varies  with  the  conditions  of  precipitation 
and  more  especially  of  drying  ;  the  same  is  true  for  silver  oxide. 

NO^'Ag  (in  6  1.)  +  KBr  (in  2  1.). 
whence  2HBr  dilute  +  Ag^O  =  2AgBr  precipitated 

2HBrgas      +  =        „  +H20  gas 

NO^Ag  (in  6  1.)  +  KI  (in  4  1.) .       .       .       .  . 
whence  2HI  dilute  +  Ag^O  =  2AgI  precipitated  . 

„    gas     +  „  „  „      +  H20  gas  . 


+  56-8 


+  20-30 
+  50-28 

+  71-0  (approx.) 
+  26-90 
+  63-64 

+  83-6  (approx.) 
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A  comparison  of  these  numbers  shows  that  the  mutual  displacement  of  the  halogens 
does  not  in  general  produce  any  thermal  effects  which  can  be  regarded  as  constant, 
or  at  all  events  as  multiples,  of  a  common  constant.  An  approximately  constant 
relation  exists,  however,  for  the  salts  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  for  the  acid  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  of  certain  non-metallic  elements,  and  of  certain  organic  com- 
pounds analogous  in  constitution  to  the  haloid  acids. 

The  partition  of  an  alkaline  base,  potash  for  example,  between  two  halo'id  acids, 
cannot  be  predicted  on  thermo chemical  grounds,  since  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved 
in  the  formation  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are  equal.  In  this 
case  opposite  reactions  may  take  place  accordingly  as  the  solution  is  evaporated  or 
precipitated.  An  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  expels  the  other  two  acids  almost  com- 
pletely on  evaporation  ;  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  wholly  expelled  by  an  excess 
of  hydrobromic  acid  ;  but  the  displacem^ents  are  not  complete  when  the  acids  are 
present  in  equivalent  quantities.  On  the  contrary,  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  con- 
siderable excess,  displaces  only  a  fraction  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrobromic  acid.  A 
strong  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  potassium  chloride,  containing  only  traces  of' 
iodine.  Berthelot  considers  that  in  this  case  the  hydrochloric  acid  first  divides  the 
base  with  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  that  the  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid,  which, 
according  to  Berthelot,  is  always  present  in  concentrated  solutions,  lays  hold  of  the 
water  which  holds  the  potassium  chloride  in  solution,  and  precipitates  the  latter. 

Berthelot  has  also  observed  the  following  reaction :  ^?i2L  (1  eq.  in  4  1.)  + 
KI  (1  eq.  in  4  1.)  develops  13-67  and  13-61  kil.-deg.  of  heat  instead  of  20-6  :  con- 
sequently HI  dissolved  +         precipitated  gives  23-0.    Between  the  formation  of 

solid  mercuric  chloride  and  that  of  the  solid  iodide  by  means  of  the  dissolved  haloid 
acids,  there  is,  therefore,  a  thermal  difference  of  12-1,  whereas  for  potassium  iodide 
and  chloride  it  amounts  to  only  Tl,  and  rises  for  silver  iodide  to  11-2,  which  number 
would  fall  back  to  8*4  if  the  observation  were  made  at  the  first  moment  of  precipita- 
tion. •  The  formation  of  mercuric  iodide  surpasses,  therefore,  in  a  thermal  point  of 
view,  that  of  all  other  known  iodides. 

Formation  of  Cyanides  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  338).  See  also  2nd 
Suppl  662  : 

Heat-units 

2HCy  (in  4  1.)  +  HgO  (suspended  in  20  1.)     .       .       .       .  +  30-96 

HgCy  solid     +  water  (40  pts.)  =  solution  .       .       .       .  —  1-50 

HCy  gas,  liquefied  by  pressure       ......  +  5-70 

HCy  liquid     +  water  (large  quantity)   +  6*40 

whence : 

2HCy  dissolved  +  HgO  =  HgCy^  solid   +  34-0 

2HCy  liquid     +  HgO  =  HgCy^    „   +34-8 

2HCy  gas        +  HgO  -  HgCy^    „     +  H^O  gas       .       .  +  36*6 

The  formation  of  dissolved  mercuric  cyanide  develops  +  12-06  more  than  that  of 
mercuric  chloride,  and  consequently  mercuric  chloride  in  dilute  solution  is  completely 
decomposed  by  hydrocyanic  acid.    Experiment  gave : 

IIgCy2  (in  32  1.)  +  2HC1  (in  4  1.).  .  .  +  O'O)  N  -  =  11-8 
HgCl-        „        +  2HCy      „     .       .       .        +ll-8lcalc.         =  12-0 

On  the  contrary,  dissolved  potassium  cyanide  is  completely  decomposed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

2HCy  dissolved  +  K-0  dilute  .  .  .  +  6'92  1  ^  ^  .  „  „ 
2HC1       „         +         „  ...       +27-18^^'  -  JN  =  12-0 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  mercuric  cyanide,  the  decom- 
position being  due,  according  to  Berthelot,  to  the  action  of  the  anhydrous  hydrogen 
chloride,  which  is  either  contained  in  the  solution,  or  produced  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  and  exhibits,  for  1  mol.,  an  amount  of  energy  exceeding  that  of  the  hydrated 
acid  by  6  or  7  heat-units.  Gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  expels  gaseous  hydrogen 
cyanide  from  mercuric  cyanide  at  ordinary  temperature  with  evolution  of  5  2  heat- 
units  for  1  mol.  of  the  acid. 

Berthelot  has  also  observed  the  following  developments  of  heat : 

2KCy  (in  16  1.)  +  HgCP  (in  8  1.)  -^33•4 

2KC1       „       +  HgCy2     „   0 

*  N  stands  for  heat  of  neutralisation  (2nd  Suppl.  628). 
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By  calculation,  (N-N,)-(N'-N'i)=  13-6- 3-0-(9-5- 15.5)=  +16-6for  1  mol.  acid, 
and  for  the  above  2  mols.,  2x16-6  =  32-2. 

The  following  is  a  marked  exception  to  the  law  of  thermoneutrality  of  salts 
(p.  985),  a  double  cyanide  being  formed,  and  the  dissolution  being  attended  with  con- 
siderable evolution  of  heat : 

HgP  solid  +  2KCy  (in  32  1.)  +  9'4 

+  2KCy  +9-4 


Total  heat  of  solution  .       .  18-8 
This  formation  of  double  cyanides  is  shown  still  more  clearly  by  the  following 


experiment : 

HgCy2  (in  32  1.)  +  2KCy  (in  8  1.)   +11-6 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  preceding  liquid  forms  KCl  and  HCy : 

Preceding  liquid  +    HCl  (in  2  1.)   +  5*2 

+  2HC1  ....... 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  silver  cyanide: 

(1)  NO^Ag  (in  16  1.)  +  HCy  (in  4  1.)   + 15*72 

from  which 

2HCy  dissolved      +  Ag^O  =  2AgCy  precipitated    .       .  +41-8 

(2)  NO^Ag  (in  16  1.)  +  KCy  (in  4  i.)   +26-57 

whence 

2H0y  dissolved     +  Ag^O  =  2AgCy  precipitated    .       .  +41*8 
Consequently 

2HCy  liquid  +  Ag^O  precipitated  =  2AgGy  +  H^O  liquid       .  42-6 

„    gas      +              „              =„+„..  54-6 

>,     „        +              „              =„+„..  44-4 

Further,  the  formation  of  a  double  cyanide  gave  : 

KCy  (in  4  1.)  +  AgCy  precipitated  +  water  (20  1.)     .       .  5-6 


Heat  of  Solution  of  the  Alkalis  and  Alkaline  Earths  (Eerthelot,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxvi.  1041,  1106).  KHO  (56"1  grams)  in  dissolving  in  260  molecules  of  water 
gives  out  12'46  kil.-degrees  of  heat;  commercial  pure  potash  containing  KHO  +  0-88H2O 
gave  of£  only  4'60 ;  the  pure  crystallised  hydrate  KH0.2H20  gave  -0'03.  The 
quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  dilution  of  potash-solution,  KHO.?^H'0,  may  be 

23 

represented  by  the  formula  A  =  - ,  as  far  as  n  =  11;  above  that  limit,  the  term 
23 

—  —  must  be  appended ;  for  values  of  n  above  32  the  formula  is  reduced  to  this 

latter  term,  and  on  further  dilution  heat  is  invariably  absorbed. 

The  heat  of  solution  of  NaHO  amounts  to  +  9-78  kil.-degrees  ;  for  NaHO  +  0-76H2O 
to  +7-31.    The  heat  evolved  on  dilution  of  soda-solutions,  NaHO.wH^O,  is  repre- 
23 

sented  by  the  formula  A  =  —  ,  as  far  as  w  =  5-6  ;  for  values  of  %  between  5*6  and  18-4 

23 

a  correction  of  —0*60  must  be  made,  and  above  18*4  a  further  correction  of—  —  .  The 

271 

molecular  volumes  of  soda-solutions  decrease  gradually,  the  limit  of  this  contraction 
not  being  reached  even  at  2003^0.  The  volume  of  dilute  soda-solutions  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  water  which  they  contain. 

Ammonia,  NH^,  in  dissolving,  evolves  8-82  kil.-degrees.    The  quantity  of  heat 
given  oiF  in  the  dilution  NH^.wH-0  with  200  H-0  is  represented  by  the  formula 
1  -97 

A  =  tzL.    One  volume  of  water  at  -16°  dissolves  1270  vols.  NH".    The  molecular 

n 

volume  of  the   solution  NH^  +  ?2H^0   is   expressed  generally  by  the  formula 

V  =  18w  +  24-—. 

n 

The  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  the  hydrates  of  CaO,  BaO,  and 
SrO,  and  the  heats  of  solution  of  these  hydrates,  were  deduced  from  the  heat  of  solu- 
tion in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Kil.-deg.  Kil.-deg.  Kil.-deg. 

CaO  +  H^O    .    .  +15-10;  BaO  +  H^O    .    .  +  17'62  ;  SrO  +  H-O    .    .  +17-20. 

The  dissolution  of  the  anhydrous  bases  in  water  gives  rise  to  the  following  quantities 
of  heat : 

CaO  cone,  solution     .       .    + 18"10 ;      dilute  solution  .       .  +19-00 

BaO    „         „  .       .     +27-88;         „  „  .       .  +28-12 

SrO    „        „  .  +26-80;         „  „  .       .  +26-8 

Hence  may  be  de'duced  for  the  heats  of  solution  of  the  three  hydrates  the  numbers 
+  3-0,  +  10-26,  +9-64.  In  the  formation  of  the  hydrates  BaH-0-.9H-0  and 
SrH202.9H-0,  24-32  and  24-72  kil.-degrees  of  heat  are  evolved ;  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  same  hydrates  in  water,  14-06  and  15-08  kil.-degrees  are  absorbed. 

From  the  values  above  given  Berthelot  infers  the  existence  of  several  hydrates  of 
potash  and  soda,  probably  contained  in  the  solution  partly  in  the  state  of  dissociation. 

Heat  of  ITeutralisation  of  the  Alkalis,  Alkaline  Earths,  and  Org^anic 
Bases  (Thomsen,  J.  -pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiii.  241-270).  The  heats  of  neutralisation  of 
the  alkalis,  including  thallium  hydrate,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  exhibit  great 
irregularities  when  these  bodies  are  dissolved  as  anhydrous  oxides  or  as  hydroxides; 
but  all  these  anomalies  disappear  when  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  aqueous 
solutions  is  examined,  and  the  resulting  compounds  remain  in  solution.  In  this  case 
the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the  neutralisation  of  2  equivalents  of  base  is  for 
hydrochloric  acid  2 7 '5  and  for  sulphuric  acid  31-3  kil.-degrees.  These  values  are  the 
true  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the  bases  mentioned.  The  same  heat  of  neutralisation 
is  exhibited  by  organic  bases  analogous  in  constitution  to  potassium  hydroxide,  e.g.  the 
hydroxides  of  tetramethylammonium,  triethylsulphine  and  platodiamine.  The  heat  of 
neutralisation  of  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considerably  smaller :  for  sulphuric 
acid  28-15,  and  for  hydrochloric  acid  24-54  ;  and  it  is  not  altered  by  the  substitution 
of  alcohol-radicles,  C°H'°+S  for  hydrogen  ;  thus  for  triethylamine  it  is  for  sulphuric 
acid  28-34,  and  for  hydrochloric  acid  25*04.  The  aromatic  amines,  however,  exhibit  a 
much  smaller  heat  of  neutralisation;  for  2  mols.  aniline  and  toluidine,  it  amounts  to 
15  kil.-degrees  for  hydrochloric  and  16  for  sulphuric  acid.  Hydroxy lamine  also  gives 
with  hydrochloric  acid  only  18-5  kil.-degrees.  In  oxygenised  organic  bases  the  heats 
of  neutralisation  of  the  type  is  likewise  lowered ;  thus  methylquinine  hydroxide 
gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  about  20,  whereas  tetramethylammonium  hydroxide  gives 
27-5  ;  triethylstibine  oxide  gave  with  1  mol.  sulphuric  acid  only  3*65  kil.-degrees. 
Still  greater  is  the  difference  when  the  oxygenated  radicles  are  true  acid  radicles,  as  in 
the  amides  ;  for  1  mol.  urea  the  heat  of  neutralisation  is  only  0-13. 

Heat  of  Solution  of  Alcohols  in  100-120  times  their  weigrht  of  Water 

(Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ix.  307). 

Methyl  Alcohol        .  ,  .    2  Isobutyl  Alcohol     .       .       .  2-88 

Ethyl  Alcohol  .       .  .  .2-5  Amyl  Alcohol  (ferment.)  .       .  2-80 

Propyl  Alcohol .       .  .  .    3-05  Glycerin   1-51 

Pseu'dopropyl  Alcohol  .  .  3-45 

Heat  of  Solution  and  XTeutralisation  of  Ethyl-sulphuric  Acid  (Ber- 
thelot, Comj^t.  rend.  Ixxxii.  246). 

C^H^H^SOOdil.  +  iNa-Odil   .  +13-7 

C-H^H^SOO  „    +  ^aO    „   +13-9 

Heat  of  Solution 

C^H^HNaSO^.H^O)  crystallised   -  3-14 

C-H^HNaSO^)  anhyd.  (dried  in  cold  vacuum)        .       .       .       .  -  1-02 

C2H-'(HBa^SO0H2O  crystallised   -  2-13 

C-HXHBa*SO')  anhyd.  (dried  in  cold  vacuum)       ....  -0-35 

Heat  of  Solution  of  Alkaline  Acetates.  According  to  Berthelot  {Compt. 
rend.  Ixxvii.  975)  the  acetates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  whether  dehydrated  by  fusion 
or  by  exposure  in  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  evolve  the  same  quantities  of 
heat  on  dissolving  in  water,  and  the  resulting  solutions  likewise  exhibit  the  same  rise 
of  temperature  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Reischauer  some  years  ago 
observed  that  fused  sodium  acetate  when  exposed  to  the  air  takes  up  14  mols.  water  and 
deliquesces  to  a  supersaturated  solution,  but  that  the  same  salt  when  dehydrated  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  takes  up  only  3  mols.  water  without  essential  alteration  of 
appearance.  Berthelot  attributes  this  difference  to  the  fact  that  the  dehydration  of 
the  salt  in  a  vacuum  takes  place  very  slowly,  and  the  slightest  trace  of  the  hydrated 
salt  enclosed  in  the  mass  will  prevent  the  formation  of  a  supersaturated  solution,  which 
in  all  probability  contains  chiefly  the  anhydrous  salt. 
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The  evolution  of  heat  in  the  formation  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts  of 
acetic  and  trichloracetic  acids  has  been  determined  by  Louguinine  {Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  [2],  XX.  342),  with  the  view  of  studying  the  influence  of  the  introduction  of  a 
halogen-atom  into  the  acid  molecule.  The  alkali-solutions  employed  were  of  the 
strength  of  0'75  per  cent.,  and  did  not  decompose  the  trichloracetic  acid.  The 
quantities  of  heat  evolved  on  solution  were  as  follows : 

Kil.-degrees 


Solution  of  Acetic  acid  (m.  p.  16-5°  ;  b.  p.  118°)  in  water 

,,       Trichloracetic  acid  „ 
Solution  of  Acetic  acid  in  Caustic  Potash  . 

„       Trichloracetic  acid    ,,  ... 
Solution  of  Acetic  acid  in  Caustic  Soda 

,,       Trichloracetic  acid    ,,  ... 


0-369 
2-9 

13-  499 

14-  235 

13-  468 

14-  166 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  these  salts 
is  determined,  not  only  by  the  type  and  constitution  of  the  acid,  but  also  by  the 
na  ture  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Thermal  Changres  attending^  the  Solution  and  Cry$«tallisation  of 
Sodium  Butyrate  and  the  ikllotropic  modifications  of  Elements  (Berthelot, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  512).  This  salt,  in  the  crystallised  as  well  as  in  the  anhydrous 
state,  gives  out  heat  in  dissolving  : 

KiL-degrees 

C«H^Na02,  dried  at  100°  +4-27 

„         dried  in  a  cold  vacuum  +4-21 

Cm'm0^mO  -F  3-66 

C'H^NaO^.SH^O  +  3-44 

The  formation  of  the  crystallised  hydrates  from  water  and  the  anhydrous  salt 
gives  out  the  following  quantities  of  heat: 

C^ffNaO^  +  iH^O  (liquid)         =  C^H^NaO^.iH^O        .       +0-58  ' 
C*H^Na02.|H26  +  fH^O  (liquid)  =  C^H'NaO^.SH^O        .  +0-22 

The  development  of  heat  for  the  first  semi-molecule  of  water  is  much  greater  than 
for  the  other  five  taken  together,  showing  that  the  first  hydrate  is  not  simply  a  mixture 
of  the  anhydrous  butyrate  with  the  highest  hydrate.  Deducting  from  these  numbers 
the  heat  of  fusion  of  water,  namely  0*715  kil.-degree  for  each  semi-molecule,  the 
following  results  are  obtained : 

C^H^Na02  +  iH^O        (solid)  =  C^H'NaO^.iH^O  .       .  -0-135 
C^H^Na02.iH20  +  fH^O     „      =  C*H^Na02  3H20  .       .  -3-35 
C^Hm02  +  3H20  „      =  C^H^Na02.3H20  .       .  -3-49 

The  combination  of  solid  water  with  solid  sodium  butyrate  to  a  crystallised  hydrate 
is  therefore  accompanied  by  a  considerable  absorption  of  heat,  showing  that  the  change 
of  state  consequent  on  the  mere  lowering  of  the  temperature  below  0^,  changes  the 
thermic  sign  of  the  combination,  which,  moreover,  takes  place  directly. 

Similar  changes  of  thermic  sign  occur  in  the  allotropic  modifications  of  elements. 
The  conversion  of  octohedral  sulphur  into  solid  insoluble  sulphur  is  attended 
with  evolution  of  heat,  when  it  takes  place  below  18°,  with  no  thermal  change  when  it 
takes  place  at  about  18°,  and  with  absorption  of  heat  above  18°  to  about  the  melting 
point  113°  probably  also  in  the  fluid  state  up  to  about  160°.  At  160°,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ordinary  liquid  is  converted  into  insoluble  liquid  sulphur,  and  this  change 
is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  These  changes  are  accompanied  by  unequal 
alteration  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  two  modifications  of  sulphur  with  the  temperature. 
The  formation  and  stability  of  the  insoluble  sulphur  depend  upon  the  sign  of  the 
thermal  change  which  accompanies  the  reaction  :  at  and  above  160°,  and  below  18°,  it 
is  stable,  because  its  formation  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat ;  between  18°,  and 
its  melting  point  113°,  and  probably  also  in  the  liquid  state  up  to  160°  it  undergoes 
spontaneous  alteration  attended  with  absorption  of  heat. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  of  condition  of  an  element  with  rise  of  temperature, 
a  compound  which  at  a  certain  temperature  is  unstable  or  explosive  may  become  stable 
at  a  higher  temperature.  The  formation  of  hydrogen  selenide  from  its  elements 
in  their  ordinary  state,  that  is  to  say,  from  red  or  metallic  selenium,  is  attended, 
according  to  Hautefeuille  {Gompt.  rend.  Ixviii  1554;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1869,  103), 
with  absorption  of  heat : 

H2  +  Se  =  H^Se  ....  ~  5-4  or  -  4'2. 

But  the  same  combination  must  develop  2  units  of  heat  if  the  specific  heat  and  heat 
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of  vaporisation  of  the  selenium  be  taken  into  account.  Hence  the  stability  of  hydrogen 
selenide  must  increase  as  its  temperature  rises ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  observa- 
tion of  Ditte  {'Md  SuppL  1079)  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  selenide  formed  by 
direct  combination  of  its  elements  is  a  function  of  the  temperature. 

Solution  of  Amorplious  Bodies.  Duvernoy  {Chem.  Centr.  1874,  428,  440) 
finds  that  the  solution  of  bodies  which  have  no  distinct  crystalline  structure,  but 
approach  more  or  less  to  the  amorphous  state,  such  as  gum,  resins,  plant- extracts,  &c., 
is,  in  many  cases,  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  or  where  no  conspicuous  change  of 
temperature  can  be  observed,  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  diminution.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  observations,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  ranged  from 


15°  to  20°: 

Eise  of 

Substance  Solvent  temperature 

Gum  Arabic   Water  l°-l-5° 

Dextrin   „  1-6° 

Malt  Extract,  dry  .       ...  „  l-5°-2° 

Caramel   „  1*5° 

Liquorice  juice  1*5° 

Myrrh   „  l-5°-2° 

Catechu   „  0-5°  0-8° 

Kino   Alcohol  2-5° 

Sandarac   „  l-5°-2° 

Guaiac   „  l-5°-2° 

Benzoin.  ^   „  l°-2° 

Jalap-resin    .....  1° 

Shellac   „  1° 

Dragon's-blood       ....  „  1°  and  above 

Catechu   „  0-8°-l° 


Pulverised  loaf-sugar  or  sugar-candy,  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
produced  a  fall  of  temperature  of  2°  to  3°  ;  but  when  fused  amorphous  sugar,  the 
so-called  barley -sugar,  was  pulverised  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  at 
lo°,  the  thermometer  during  the  dissolution  rose  to  18°  and  higher. 

G.  Fleury  {Com'pt,  rend.  Ixxxi.  196)  observes  that  on  mixing  a  solution  of  60  grams 
of  sugar  in  30  g.  of  water  with  600  g.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  containing  389  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  a  rise  of  temperature  from  49 '5°  to  52-1°  takes  place,  which  he 
attributes  to  inversion  of  the  sugar. 

Freezings  Mixtures  ("Berthelot,  Coni'pt.  mi(^.  Ixxviii.  1173).  The  three  following 
processes  take  place  in  freezing  mixtures,  either  singly  or  simultaneously.  1.  Con- 
version of  a  liquid  or  solid  body  into  gas  (evaporation  of  ether  or  sulphur  dioxide  ; 
reaction  of  a  bicarbonate  with  an  acid).  2.  Liquefaction  of  a  solid  body  by  mixture 
with  a  liquid  (solution  of  salts),  or  by  mixture  with  another  solid  body  (crystallised 
sulphur  trioxide  and  snow,  calcium  chloride  and  snow,  &c.)  3.  Chemical  reaction 
within  a  liquid,  attended  with  the  formation  of  substances,  the  solution  of  which 
absorbs  more  heat  than  that  of  their  components  (dissolved  alkaline  acetates  and  dis- 
solved tartaric  acid,  according  to  Berthelot's  experiments)  or  better  by  the  formation 
of  bodies  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  such  as  the  salts  of  weak  acids  (ammonium 
carbonate  formed  by  mixing  an  alkaline  carbonate  with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia), 
acid  salts,  &c. 

Whichever  of  these  three  reactions  may  be  employed,  the  fall  of  temperature 
t  —  t^  may  be  calculated  from  the  equation : 


in  which  represents  the  heat  absorbed  ;  ^,  .  .  .  the  weights  of  the  products  ;  and 
c,  .  .  .  their  specific  heats.  This  temperature  varies  with  the  initial  temperature 
t,  but  attains  its  limit  with  the  solidifying  point  of  the  mixture,  on  which  account  it  is 
impossible  to  lower  the  temperature  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

The  change  of  temperature  which  takes  place  on  mixing  snow  with  the  crystallised 
hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  SH'O^H^O,  is  the  sum  (algebraical)  of  three  reactions,  viz. 
the  fusion  of  the  hydrate  and  of  the  snow,  which  is  attended  with  absorption  of  heat, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  resulting  liquids,  which  gives  rise  to  evolution  of 
heat : 

Kil.-degre 

Fusion  of  SH^O^H^O  gives       .       .       .       .       -  3-68  ^ 

17H20  „  ....       -24-31  -18-03 

Combination  of  SH-O^H-O  with  i7H-'0     .       .       +  9-8  ) 
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This  is  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  for  422  grams  of  the  mixture.  To  calculate 
therefrom  the  depression  of  temperature,  this  quantity  of  heat  must  be  divided  by  the 
heat-capacity  of  the  resulting  mixture  for  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  product  of  the  weight  and  specific  heat  of  the  mixture.    This  gives  : 

t  -  t  =^      ~  ^^'^^      =  -  0-0526  kilogram-degree. 
422  X  0-813  ^  ^ 

The  degree  of  cold  obtainable  by  such  mixtures  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  com- 
ponents have  been  previously  cooled  to  a  lower  temperature.  The  limit  is  determined 
exclusively  by  the  solidifying  point  of  the  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  produced,  which 
lies  extremely  low.  But  all  degrees  of  cold  hitherto  experimentally  obtained  with 
freezing  mixtures  fall  short  of  the  theoretical  amounts,  because  heat  is  absorbed 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  is  diminished 
by  radiation  ;  chiefly,  however,  because  a  portion  of  the  ice  remains  unmelted. 

The  following  table  of  the  frigorific  values  of  various  mixtures  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  snow  has  been  drawn  up  by  Pfaundler  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber,  [2  Abth.],  Ixxi.  509- 
537),  from  his  own  observations  on  the  evolution  of  heat  in  mixing  the  several 
hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  with  water  (p.  896)  ;  the  molecular  heats  of  the  hydrates 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solidifying  temperature  of  sulphuric  acid  at  different  degrees  of 
concentration  (i6ic^.  351-391);  and  he  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  snow  7 9 '4,  and  its 
specific  heat  0*5  determined  by  Bunsen : 


A2ypUcable  to  Mixtures  of  SO^H^  +  2'874H'^0  with  excess  of  Snow.    Initial  Temperature 

of  the  Materials  0°. 


Number  of  mol. 
snow  to  1  mol.  acid 

s 

Number  of  mol. 
snow  dissolved  at 
the  commencement 

?i- 2-874 

Temperature  of 
the  resulting 
mixture 

t 

Final  temperatm'e 
of  the  mixture 
after  solution  of 
the  snow 

T 

Frigorific  value  of 
the  mixture  per 
mol.  for  temp.  7 

Q 

9-126 

9-126 

-37° 

-37  ° 

0  kil.-deg. 

10-5 

9-3 

36 

30-2 

2-5 

11-5 

9-5 

35 

25 

4 

13 

9-7 

34 

21-5 

7 

15 

10 

33 

17-8 

10 

16-5 

10-2 

32 

16-5 

11 

18-5 

10-4 

31 

14-5 

16 

21 

10-6 

30 

12-4 

20 

24 

10-9 

29 

11 

24 

26-5 

11-1 

28 

9-5 

27 

29-5 

11-4 

27 

8-6 

32 

32-5 

11-7 

26 

7-8 

37 

36 

12 

25 

7-0 

41 

40 

12-4 

24 

5-5 

46 

45 

12-8 

23 

4-5 

54 

50 

13-2 

22 

3-9 

61 

58 

13-9 

21 

3-4 

72 

66 

14-4 

20 

3-1 

83 

76 

15-0 

19 

2-8 

97-6 

87 

15-7 

18 

2-5 

114 

98 

16-3 

17 

2-3 

130 

109 

17-1 

16 

2-1 

145 

To  cool  a  body  down  to  t,  it  is  most  advantageous  to  mix  the  hydrate  SO'H-  + 
2-874H-0  with  snow  in  such  proportion  that,  after  the  snow  has  been  melted,  the 
mixture  may  have  the  solidifying  temperature  t°.  It  will  then,  at  the  beginning, 
have  a  lower  temperature  c°.  To  raise  the  temperature  from  t°  to  t°,  a  proportionally 
very  large  quantity  of  heat  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  mixture ;  but  from  t° 
upwards  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  heat  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature 
by  a  given  amount.  Now  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  mixture  must  absorb  to 
raise  its  temperature  from  t°  to  r°  is  the  frigorific  value  for  the  temperature  t  (for 
1  mol.  of  acid  used). 

Cryoliydrates  (F,  Guthrie,  Chem.  News,  xxx.  237  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlix.  1-20, 
206-218,266-276;  [5],  i.  49-60;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1875,333,530;  1876,  i. 
336  ;  ii.  169    1877,  i.  36).    Every  salt  soluble  in  water  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
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water  in  definite  proportion  to  form  a  solid  hydrate  having  a  distinct  crystalline  form, 
melting  point  and  solidifying  point.  Those  hydrates  which  form  only  at  temperatures 
below  0°  are  called  by  Guthrie  '  cryohydrates.'  Thus  sodium  chloride  unites  with 
10-5  (?  10)  mol.  water,  forming  a  hydrate  which  solidifies  at  -23°;  ammonium 
chloride  combines  with  12H20,  forming  a  compound  which  solidifies  at  —  15°. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  cryohydrate  forms  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  pro- 
duced on  mixing  the  corresponding  salt  with  ice,  and  among  similar  salts,  that  which 
unites  with  the  smallest  number  of  water-molecules  to  form  a  cryohydrate  is  likewise 
that  which  produces  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  when  used  to  form  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiment  with  several  salts.  The 
numbers  in  column  (2)  show  the  lowest  temperature  producible  by  mixing  a  salt  with 
ice;  those  in  (4) 'show  the  molecular  proportion  between  the  anhydrous  salt  and  the 
water  of  the  cryohydrate  (water- value,  aquavalent) : 


Formula  of  salt 

Tempera- 
ture of 
freezing 
mixture  of 

ice 

Solidifying 
tempera- 
ture of 
cryo- 
liydrate 

Molecular 
ratio 

irercentage  ( 
sa 

in  the  por- 
tion of  cryo- 
hydrate last 
solidified 

f  anhydrous 
It 

in  the  portion 
of  cryo.  solidi- 
fied just  before 
the  last 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



NaBr  .... 

-28  ° 

—  24  ° 

8-1 

41-33 

41-61 

NH^I  .... 

27 

27-0 

6-4 

55-49 

57-6 

Nal       .       .       .  . 

26-5 

15 

5-8 

59-45 

59-39 

KI  

22 

22 

8-5 

52-07 

51-72 

NaCl  .... 

22 

22 

lO-o 

23-60 



,  SrC12+6H-'0  . 

18 

17 

22-9 

27-57 

27-5 

(NH^)2S0*  . 

17-5 

17 

10-2 

41-70 

42-2 

NH^Br  .... 

17 

17 

IM 

32-12 

32-17 

17 

17 

5-72 

43-71 

43-26 

NaNO^  

16-5 

17-5 

8-13 

40  80 

41-3 

NH^iCl  .... 

16 

15 

12-4 

19-27 

19-27 

KBr      .       .       .  . 

13 

13 

13-94 

32-15 

31-80 

KCl      .       .       .  . 

10-5 

11-4 

16-61 

20  03 

20-07 

K^CrO*  .... 

10-2 

12 

18-8 

36-27 

36-41 

BaCP-f2H20. 

7-2 

8 

37-8 

23-2 

24-0 

Sr(N03)2. 

6-0 

6 

33-5 

25-99 

25-91 

MgSO^-fTffO 

5-3 

5 

23-8 

21-86 

ZnS0'-i-7H-0 

5 

7 

20-0 

30-84 

KNO^'  .... 

3 

2-6 

44-6 

11-20 

Na^CO^  .... 

2-2 

2 

92-75 

5-97 

CuSO^  +  5H-0 

2 

2 

437 

16-89 

FeSO^+TH^O 

1-7 

2-2 

41-41 

16-92 

17-85 

K^SO*  .... 

1-5 

1-2 

114-2 

7-80 

7-5 

K^Cr^O^  .... 

i  1 

1 

292-0 

5-30 

Ba(N03)2 

i  0-9 

0-8 

259-0 

5-30 

Na2SO*+10IPO  . 

^  0-7 

0-7 

165-6 

4-55 

KCIO^  .... 

0') 

0-5 

222-0 

2-93 

2-88 

Al(NH4)(SO^)2-t-12H20  . 

0-4 

0-2 

261-4 

4-7 

4-2 

HgCP  .... 

0-2 

0-2 

450-0 

3-24 

3-29 

( 

The  solidifying  point  of  a  mixture  of  two  salts  containing  the  same  base  or  the  same 
acid,  lies  between  those  of  the  constituent  salts  ;  so  likewise  does  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  when  used  as  a  cryogen.  When  salts  with  diiferent  bases  and  acids  are 
mixed,  partial  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  two  new  salts. 
Thus  a  saturated  solution  of  a  mixture  of  KNO^  and  Na-SO^  solidifies  at  —  5°,  as  a 
mixture  of  NaNO^  and  K"SO^  whereas  NaNO^  alone  solidifies  at  —  17°. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments  with  several  mixtures  of 
salts.  The  solutions  were  evaporated  to  incipient  crystallisation,  then  cooled  down 
till  the  salts  appeared  dry,  and  the  temperature  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
cryohydrate  was  noted.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture,  as  cryogen,  in  the  last 
column,  is  the  lowest  that  was  observed  on  mixing  the  salt  with  snow  or  pounded 
ice  in  various  proportions: 
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Mixed  salts 

Solidifying  point  of  each, 
constituent  as  cryohydrate 

Temp,  of  final 
solidification  of 
the  mixture  as 
cryohydrate 

Temperature 
produced  by  the 
mixture  as 
cryogen 

(a) 

(a) 

(6) 

(a  +  b) 

(a+b) 

KN03 

+  NaNO^ 

-  2-6 

-17-5 

-17 

-16-8 

KCl 

+  NaCl 

11-4 

22-0 

21 

21-8 

KCl 

+  NH4C1 

11-4 

150 

17 

18-0 

Ba(N03)2 
BaCP 

+  Sr(N03)2 
+  SrCP 

0-8 
8-0 

6-0 
17-0 

4-3 

8 

5-8 
16-7 

(NH^)2S0* 

+  Na^SO* 

17-0 

0-7 

7 

16-0 

2KN03 

+  Na^SO* 

2-6 

0-7 

5 

NaNO^ 

+  K^SO^ 

17-5 

1-2 

5 

+  2NaCl 

1-2 

22-0 

12-5 

The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  separation  of  Ice,  or 
of  a  Hydrate,  or  of  Anhydrous  salt,  from  saline  solutions  below  0°,  particular  attention 
having  been  paid  to  prevent  the  supersaturation  of  the  solution,  especially  with  ice : 


NaCi; 
wt.  p.  0. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation  1 
of  s 

Constitution 
alid  body 

KNO^ 
wt.  p.  c. 

H^O 
wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  s 

Constitution 
3lid  body 

1 

yy 

—  0-3° 

■r 

ce 

1 

99 

-  0-1° 

Ice 

Oft 

—  u  y 

" 

2 

98 

-  0-3 

Q 

6 

Q7 

y  / 

—   i.  0 

3 

97 

-  0-7 

4 

96 

-  2-2 

4 

96 

-  M 

yo 

—  t 

5 

95 

-  1-5 

1  A 

on 

—  DO 

7 

93 

-  2-2 

13 

Q17 
o7 

Q- 1 

—  y  i 

" 

8-5 

91-5 

-  2-6 

1 K 

00 

1 1  -n 

—  J.  i  u 

" 

10- 

90 

-  2-9 

16 

84 

—  11-9 

11-2 

88-8 

-  3-0 

Cryohydrate 

1  Q 

81 

— 15-5 

12 

88-0 

0-0 

20 

80 

—  1/0 

" 

1 3 

0  / 

+  2-0 

22 

TO 

78 

—  /U  U 

15 

85 

+  6-0 

)j 

23-6 

76-4 

-22-0 

Cryohydrate 

20 

80 

+  14-0 

j> 

25 

26-27 
26-5 

75 

73-73 
73-5 

-12-0] 
0-Oi 

+  25-0 

(  Subcryo- 

25 

75 

+  21-0 

J? 

\  hydrate 
{  NaCl 

35 
40 

65 
60 

+  35-0 
+  41-0 

26-8 

73-2 

+  40-0 

CaCP 
wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 

Constitution 

01  sona  Doay 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  s 

NH*C1 
wt.  p.  c 

H^O 
wt.  p.  c. 

Constitution 
olid  body 

1 

2 

99 
98 

-  0-2° 

-  0-5 

Ice 

3 

97 

-  1-1 

1 

99 

-  0-4° 

Ice 

4 

96 

-  1-6 

3 

97 

-  1-6 

5 

95 

-  2-1 

5 

95 

-  3-1 

>) 

7 

93 

-  3-3 

7 

93 

-  4-6 

>» 

10 

90 

-  5-5 

10 

90 

-  7-1 

15 

85 

-10-5 

3> 

13 

87 

-  9-9 

20 

80 

-17-5 

15 

85 

-12-0 

28 

72 

-27-5 

Cryohydrate 

16 
17 

84 

83 

-13-0 
-14-0 

)> 

36-45 

73-5 

-37-0{ 

Unknown 
hydrate 

18 

82 

-15-0 

39 

61 

0-0 

CaCP  +  6H20 

19 

81 

-15-8 

45 

55 

+  15-5 

19-27 

80-77 

-16-0 

Cryohydrate 

Temp,  of 

formation 

20 

80 

-15-0 

NH^Cl 

HCl 

H^O 

Constitution 

22 

78 

-  5 

j> 

wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

of  solid  body 

23-2 

76-8 

0 

25 

75 

+  8 

1 

99 

-  0-7 

Ice 

30 

70 

+  32 

2 

98 

-  2-0 
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HCl 
wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  sc 

Constitution 
lid  body 

wt.  p.  c. 

H^O 
wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 

formation 
of  s 

Constitution 
alid  body 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
12 
14 
16 

97 

96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
88 
86 
84 

-  3-6 

-  5-3 

-  7-0 

-  9-0 
-11-5 

-  14-0 
-17-0 
-20-5 
-27-0 
-35-0 

-  45  0 

Icn 

!  J 
)> 

10 

20 

28-6 

40 

41-7 

41-9 

43-2 

90 

80 

71-4 

60 

58-3 

58-1 

56-8 

-  2-6° 

-  6-0 
-10-8 
-16-0 
-17-0 

0-0 
+  19-0 

Ico 

Cryohydrate 

wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  S( 

Constitution 
3lid  body 

KBr 
wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  s 

Constitution 
Dlid  body 

10 

20 

30 

40 

43-7 

47 

51 

54-1 

66-5 

90 

80 

70 

60 

56-3 

53 

49 

45-9 

43-5 

-  3-5° 

-  7-0 
-11-5 
-17-0 
-]7'2 
-12-0 

-  5-7 
0-0 

+  18-1 

Ico 
>» 

Cryohydrate 
)> 

10 

20 
30 

32-15 

33 

34 

35-03 

39-7 

43-2 

90 

80 

70 

67-9 

67 

66 

65 

60-3 

56-8 

-  3  ° 

-  7-1 
-12-0 
-13-0 

-  9-8 

-  50 
0 

+  20 

+  40 

Ice 
J? 

Crvohydrate 
"  KBr 

)) 

MgSO* 
wt.  p.  c. 

H^O 
wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  s 

Constitution 
olid  body 

KI 
wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  s 

Constitution 
olid  body 

5 
10 
15 
20 

21-86 
21-9 

25 

30 

95 
90 
85 
80 

78-14 

78-1 

75 
70 

-  0-6° 

-  1-5 

-  3-0 

-  4-8 

-  5-0 

0-0  { 

+  15-0 
+  31-0 

Ice 
}) 

Cryohydrate 
MgSO^  + 
7H'0 

10 
20 
30 
40 

52*07 

55-93 

58-9 

61-4 

90 
80 
70 
60 

47-93 
44-07 
41-1 
38-6 

-  2-2° 

-  5-1 

-  9-0 
-14-4 

-  22 

0 

+  20 
+  40 

Ice 

Uryonydrate 
KI 

wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  S 

Constitution 
olid  body 

Nal 
wt.  p.  c. 

H=0 
wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
of  s 

Constitution 
olid  body 

10 

20 

30 

40 

48-3 

50 

53 

55 

69-4 

90 

80 

70 

60 

51-7 

50 

47 

45 

30-4 

-  0-8° 

-  2-7 

-  4-7 

-  6-0 

-  6-5 

-  5-0 

-  2-2 
00 

+  19-5 

Ice 

Cryohydrate 
AgNO^ 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
49-2 

50 

55 

60 

61-6 

63-6 

95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50-8 

50 

45 

40 

38-4 

36-4 

-  0-7° 

-  2-1 

-  3-9 

-  6-0 

-  8-5 
-11-8 
-15-2 
-20-5 
-26-0 
-30-0 

-29-5| 

-20-0 

-14-7 
0-0 
+  13-0 

Ice 

'> 

Cryohydrate 
Subcryo- 
hydrate 

Nal 

1 

BaCP 
wt.  p.  c. 

wt.  p.  c. 

Temp,  of 
formation 
off 

Constitution 
olid  body 

5 
10 
15 
20 

21-83 
23-98 
30 

95 
90 
85 
80 

78-17 
76-02 
70 

-  0-9° 

-  2-2 

-  4-0 

-  6-0 

-  7-5 
0-0 

+  25-0 

Ice 

Cryohydrate 
BaCP  +  H-0 
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FeSO* 
wt.  p.  c 


5 

10 

14-5 

14-9 


NaNO^ 
wt.  p.  c. 


5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40-8 

42-34 


Pb(NO^)^ 
wt.  p.  c. 


5 

10 
15 
20 

26-23 
29-89 


Sr(NO^)=' 
wt.  p.  c. 


5 
10 
15 
20 
26 

29-62 


Ca(NO^)^ 
wt.  p.  c. 


5 
10 
15 

20 
25 
30 


wt.  p.  c. 


0 

10 
15 
20 


wt.  p.  c 


95 
90 
85-5 
85-1 


wt.  p.  c. 


95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
59-2 

57-66 


mo 

wt.  p.  c. 


95 
90 
85 
80 

73-77 
70-11 


H^O 
wt.  p.  c. 


95 
90 
85 
80 
74 

70-38 


H^O 
wt.  p.  c. 


95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 


H=0 
wt.  p.  c. 


Temp,  of 
formation 

of  solid  body 


Constitution 


0-2° 
0-8 
2-0 
0-0 


Temp,  of 
formation 

of  solid  body 


Ice 

Cryohvdrate 
FeSO*  +  7H20 


Constitution 


2-0= 
4-2 
6-3 
8-4 

10-8 

13 

15-5 

17-5 

0-0 


Ice 


Cryohydrate 
NaNO^'orSub 
Cryohydrate 


of  solid  body 


0-3= 
0-5 

0-  7 

1-  2 

2-  5 
00 


Ice 


Cryohydrate 
Pb(N0^)2 


fStioi  Constitution 
of  solid  body 


0-  5= 

1-  2 

2-  3 

3-  8 
6 
0- 


Temp.  of 
formation 

of  solid  body 


Ice 


Cryohydrate 
Sr(N03)2 


Constitution 


-  1-1' 

-  2-3 

-  4-2 

-  6-5 

-  9-3 
-12-9 


Ice 


of  solid  body 


■  2-2= 
5-1 
9-1 

14-0 


Ice 


NaC'H^O^ 
wt.  p.  c. 


22 
23-3 

26-6 


KC^ffO^ 
wt.  p.  c. 


5 

10 

15 
20 
25 
30 


C'^H"0" 
wt.  p.  c. 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 

51-33 
67-4 


wt.  p.  C. 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 


C^H'^O'^ 
wt,  p.  c. 


5 
10 
15 
20 

25 
30 
35 
40 
45 


WO 
wt.  p.  c. 


78 
76-7 

73-4 


H^O 
wt.  p.  c. 


wt.  p.  c. 


95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

48-6 

32-67 


H=0 
wt.  p.  c. 


95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 


H=0 
wt.p.  c. 


95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 


fStion  Constitution 
of  solid  body 


16-0 
180 

0-0 


Temp,  of 
formation 

of  solid  body 


Ice 

Cryohydrate 
NaC2H302  + 
?  H20 


Constitution 


•  2-0^ 

•  4-6 

•  7-4 
11-2 

•16-0 
•22-5 


Temp,  of 
formation 

of  solid  body 


Ice 


Constitution 


0-3° 

0-5 

0-9 

1-3 

1-8 

2-4 

3-2 

4-1 

5-4 

70 

8-5 

0-0 

Temp,  of 
formation 

of  solid  body 


Ice 


Cryohydrate 

C12H22011 


Constitution 


0-8^ 

2-  0 

3-  3 

5-  0 

6-  2 
8-8 

11-5 
13-9 
16-7 


Temp,  of 
formation 

of  solid  body 


Ice 


Constitution 


0-  7' 

1-  4 

2-  5 

3-  7 

4-  7 

6-  3 

7-  6 
101 
13-0 


Ice 
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Experiments  on  the  separation  of  Ice  from  solutions  of  mixed  salts  led  to  the 
following  results : 

Solutions  containing  20  per  cent.  Solid  Bodies  : 


AgNO'  NH*]SrO^  H^O 

20  g.  10  g.  120  g.  gave  ice  at  -4-3° 

20  20  160  „  5-0 

20  30  200  „  5-5 

10  20  120  „  5-8 

Solutions  containing  30  per  cent.  Solid  Bodies: 

30  g.  15  g.  105  g.  gave  ice  at  -6-8° 

30  30  140  „  8-0 

20  30  116-6       „  8-9 

20  40  140  „  9-1 


These  values  agree  nearly  with  those  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  influence 
of  each  constituent  of  the  mixture  is  proportional  to  its  mass. 

In  aqueous  solutions  of  organic  colloids,  such  as  gum-arabic,  white  of  egg, 
gelatin,  and  mixtures  of  the  same,  the  separation  of  ice  begins  at  0°,  and  complete  solidi- 
fication takes  place  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  —  0-5°.  No  cryohydrates  appear  to 
be  formed,  and  in  the  solidified  masses,  ice  and  colloid  can  be  distinguished  side  by 
side.  Consequently  gum  arabic,  for  example,  is  inactive  as  a  cryogen,  inasmuch  as 
when  it  is  mixed  in  the  form  of  powder  at  0°  with  ice,  the  temperature  remains 
unaltered. 


Decomposition  by  Heat — Dissociation — Thermolysis. 

The  following  theory  of  Dissociation  is  proposed  by  A.  Horstmann  {Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxx.  192-210).  Sir  William  Thomson  has  pointed  out,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  that  the  entire  universe  is  being  gradually  brought, 
by  the  sum  total  of  natural  forces,  to  a  state  in  which  all  physical  energy  will  be  in 
the  form  of  heat,  and  that  heat  so  diffused  that  all  matter  will  be  at  the  same 
temperature  (see  Heat,  iii.  135).  This  conclusion  has  been  put  into  mathematical 
form  by  Glausius  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxxv.  400),  who  has  worked  out  a  magnitude  called 
'Entropy,'  which,  in  all  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  universe,  is  continually 
increased,  but  cannot  be  diminished  by  any  known  natural  force.  The  limiting  state 
above  mentioned  will  therefore  be  attained  when  the  entropy  has  reached  its  greatest 
possible  value,  and  under  these  conditions  no  further  changes  can  take  place  except- 
ing those  in  which  the  entropy  remains  constant,  as  for  example  in  the  movements  of 
the  smallest  particles  of  a  body  of  constant  temperature,  in  which  those  movements 
are  restricted  within  given  spaces,  and  their  changes  of  velocity  within  fixed  limits. 

In  dissociation-phenomena,  according  to  Horstmann,  the  limiting  state  is  brought 
about  in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  attained  when  the  entropy  has  become  as  great  as 
it  can  be  under  the  conditions  of  the  reaction.  Tlie  problem  is  therefore  solved  when 
we  know  by  what  circumstances  and  in  what  manner  the  entropy  is  altered  during 
the  changes  under  consideration.  Consider,  for  example,  the  resolution  of  a  gas- 
eous body  into  gaseous  constituents  under  a  constant  volume.  The  entropy  is 
(1)  diminished  by  the  consumption  of  heat  in  chemical  work ;  (2)  increased  by  the 
separation  from  one  another  of  the  atoms  of  the  decomposed  molecules  ;  (3)  increased 
by  the  increase  of  distance  between  the  still  undecomposed  molecules,  which  neverthe- 
less must  still  uniformly  fill  the  same  space  ;  (4)  and  (5)  diminished  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  two  products  of  the  decomposition,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  distances  between  these  molecules.  The  entropy  will  therefore  attain  its 
maximum  value  when  the  greatest  possible  number  of  molecules  has  been  decomposed, 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  heat,  and  when  moreover  the  molecules  of 
the  three  gases  have  been  moved  as  far  apart  from  one  another  as  possible.  This, 
however,  can  in  general  happen  only  when  the  decomposition  is  incomplete,  whence 
it  follows  that  a  portion  of  the  original  compound  will  always  remain  unde- 
composed. 

Horstmann  has  also  deduced  from  his  theory  the  following  conclusions,  which  he 
has  verified  by  experiments  on  ammonium  carbamate  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix. 
1625): 

1.  The  dissociation  of  a  solid  body,  like  chloride  or  carbamate  of  ammonium, 
whose  constituents  are  all  gaseous,  is  smaller  in  amount  in  presence  of  one  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  tha;n  when  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  vacuum. 
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2.  The  decrease  in  dissociation  becomes  greater  as  the  pressure  of  that  product 
of  the  action  which  remains  in  excess  increases ;  the  laws  regulating  this  decrease 
in  dissociation  may  be  formulated  mathematically. 

3.  The  tension-decrease  of  each  constituent  of  the  compound  is  equal  for  the 
same  pressure,  provided  that  the  molecule  of  the  compound  contains  equal  numbers 
of  molecules  of  each  constituent  (sal-ammoniac,  for  instance). 

4.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  more  molecules  of  one  constituent  are  present  in  the 
compound  than  of  the  other  (ammonium  carbamate,  &c.),  then  the  amount  of  influence 
exerted  by  each  constituent  is  different  from  that  of  the  others,  dissociation  being 
decreased  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  presence  of  that  constituent  the  largest  numbei 
of  molecules  of  which  are  present  in  the  compound. 

5.  Dissociation  is  decreased  by  the  same  constituent  in  the  same  proportion  at 
all  temperatures,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  exerted  by  \he  constituent  which  is  in  excess 
stands  to  the  dissociation-tension  in  a  vacuum  in  the  proportion  corresponding  with 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment. 

The  experiments  on  ammonium  carbamate  were  made,  without  artificial  heating, 
at  temperatures  between  17°  and  22°,  at  which,  according  to  Naumann  (2nd  Suppl. 
252),  the  dissociation-tension  of  ammonium  carbamate  in  a  vacuum  is  between  50  and 
70  mm.  When  the  pressure  of  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  amounted  to  about  double 
the  dissociation-tension  of  ammonium  carbamate  in  a  vacuum,  this  tension  was 
reduced  to  about  40  per  cent.,  and  with  a  sixfold  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  at  about 
400  mm.,  it  was  reduced  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  original  value.  In  presence  ot 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  dissociation-tension  had  sunk  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  its 
original  value,  before  the  pressure  of  the  ammonia  in  excess  amounted  to  three-fourths 
of  the  corresponding  tension  in  the  vacuum;  with  a  double  pressure,  the  tension  was 
only  10  per  cent.,  and  with  a  six-fold  pressure  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  its  original 
value,  scarcely  amounting  to  2  mm. 

Indifferent  gases,  such  as  atmospheric  air,  produce  no  perceptible  alteration  in 
the  dissociation-tension  of  ammonium  carbamate. 

On  the  Theory  of  Dissociation,  see  also  F.  Mohr  (2nd  SuppL  636-638). 

Becomposition  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride.  The  vapour-density  of 
this  compound,  as  determined  by  Dumas'  method,  is  3"69  (iv.  512),  that  is  to  say, 
about  half  what  it  should  be  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes : 

31  -h5  .  35-5  ^  Q.()Q93  ^  7-2.    This  result  indicates  a  resolution  of  the  vapour  of  POP 
2 

by  heat  into  POP  and  CP  ;  and  in  fact  it  appears  from  experiments  by  "Wurtz  {Deut. 
Ghent.  Ges.  Ber.  ii.  162;  Corwpt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  601)  that  when  the  pentachloride  is 
volatilised  at  low  temperatures,  and  the  vapour  mixed  with  air,  the  density  of  the 
vapour  comes  out  nearly  equal  to  the  normal  value  7 "2.  The  numbers  thus  obtained 
were  however  all  somewhat  below  this  normal  value,  whence  "Wurtz  infers  that  some 
amount  of  dissociation  must  have  taken  place,  even  at  the  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures at  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  ;  and  to  prevent  this  or  diminish  its 
amount,  further  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  vapour  of  the  pentachloride 
was  allowed  to  diffuse  into  a  space  already  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  one  of  its 
decomposition-products,  viz.  the  trichloride.  Out  of  twelve  determinations  thus 
made,  seven  gave  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the  normal  density,  four  approxi- 
mated thereto  more  or  less,  and  only  one  showed  a  sensible  excess  above  it,  probably 
in  consequence  of  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  experiment.  These  results  show 
that  the  normal  vapour-density  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  that  of  an  undecom- 
posed  atomic  compound. 

On  the  Dissociation  of  Sulphur  Tetrachloride,  see  2nd  Swppl.  115;  of 
Gaseous  Hydrogen  Iodide,  p.  428  of  this  Supplement ;  of  Chloral  Hydrate, 
p.  440  of  the  same. 

On  an  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  Dissociation  of  Iodine  Trichloride,  see 
Brenken  {Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  489  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1875,  151). 

Decomposition  of  IWCercuric  Oxide.  Experiments  on  the  decomposition 
by  heat  of  pure  mercuric  oxide  (freed  from  mercurous  oxide  by  ignition  with 
ammonium  nitrate)  have  been  made  by  J.  Myers  (Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  11). 
The  oxide  was  heated  in  a  glass  tube  connected  with  a  Teissier's  pump,  whereby  the 
tube  could  be  exhausted,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  evolved  on  heating  the  oxide 
could  be  measured.  At  150°  the  tension  of  the  gas  soon  reaches  2  mm.  of  mercury,  and 
remains  constant  when  the  heating  is  continued  at  that  temperature  for  an  hour, 
also  when  the  heat  is  increased  to  240°  ;  at  293°  it  does  not  exceed  2*5  mm.,  and  at 
350°  it  amounts  to  8  mm.  But  above  this  temperature,  the  tension  of  the  evolved 
oxygen  has  no  superior  limit,  but  increases  continuously,  though  slowly,  with  the 
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duration  of  the  experiment,  amounting  to  16  mm,  after  five  hours'  heating  at  400°, 
and  to  343  mm.  after  7^  hours'  at  560°.  Hence  Myers  infers  that  up  to  a  certain 
temperature  (about  350°)  the  dissociation  of  mercuric  oxide  by  heat  is  normal,  the 
number  of  molecules  decomposed  in  a  given  time  at  any  constant  temperature  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  those  which  reunite  by  coming  in  contact,  so  that  a  state  of 
equilibrium  or  maximum  tension  is  attained  (see  Pfaundler,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxi.  54) ; 
but  that  above  this  temperature  the  tension  has  no  superior  limit,  because  the  separate 
molecules  have  attained  a  rapidity  of  movement  greater  than  that  which  is  compatible 
with  their  recombination."  The  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide  by  heat  exhibits 
the  further  anomaly  that  the  tension  of  the  liberated  gas  does  not  diminish  on  cooling, 
whether  the  cooling  be  slow  or  rapid. 

Debray  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  123)  objects  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Myers  from 
the  experiments  above  mentioned,  on  the  ground  that  the  vapour  of  mercury  being 
constantly  removed  by  condensation  in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  apparatus,  the  con- 
ditions for  the  attainment  of  a  maximum  tension  of  decomposition  did  not  exist,  and 
points  out  that  in  order  to  study  the  real  phenomena  of  decomposition,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  heat  the  substance  in  an  apparatus  of  uniform  temperature  in  every  part. 
Operating  in  this  manner,  Debray  finds  that  when  a  sealed  tube  containing  mercury 
and  oxygen  is  heated  to  440°,  the  oxygen  is  almost  entirely  absorbed,  and  that  even 
on  rapidly  cooling  the  tube,  the  combination  completes  itself  before  a  temperature  can 
be  reached  at  which  the  elements  would  be  without  action  on  one  another.  This 
difference  of  result  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Myers's  experiments  the 
tension  of  the  mercury  vapour  was  very  low  compared  with  that  of  the  oxygen.  That 
an  apparent  maximum  tension  was  obtained  at  temperatures  below  350°  was  probably 
due  to  the  very  slow  rate  at  which  decomposition  proceeds  at  those  lower  tempera- 
tures. 

Decomposition  of  Carbonates.  Joulin  {Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  345)  has 
examined  the  dissociation  of  metallic  carbonates  by  heating  them  in  a  glass  tube 
connected  with  a  pressure-gauge  and  a  mercurial  pump.  The  salt  was  dried  at  a  low 
temperature  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  tube,  having  been  exhausted, 
was  then  heated  by  immersing  it  in  an  oil-bath. 

Manganese  carbonate  began  to  decompose  at  70°.  At  150°  the  tension  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  attained  a  certain  value,  215  mm.,  which  remained  constant  for 
that  temperature ;  when  the  salt  was  allowed  to  cool,  recombination  took  place,  and 
the  tension  reverted  slowly  to  its  initial  value.  Above  200°  the  decomposition  was 
nearly  complete,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  increased  constantly  to  two  atmo- 
spheres ;  the  carbonate  became  brown,  and  little  or  no  reabsorption  took  place  on 
cooling. 

When  the  carbonate  was  heated  to  100°,  150°,  and  200°,  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
temperature  raised  a  second  time  to  100°,  the  extreme  tension  was  less  than  one-half 
of  the  tension  attained  when  the  salt  was  heated  for  the  first  time  to  100°,  and  a 
third  heating  produced  no  sensible  alteration  of  the  lower  tension.  Since  no  ex- 
haustion was  effected  during  the  three  operations,  this  result  is  probably  due  to  some 
molecular  change  in  the  carbonate,  which  renders  it  more  stable,  and  consequently 
more  able  to  resist  decomposition  at  low  temperatures.  This  explanation  is  also 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was  quickly  raised, 
the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  attained  a  value,  489  mm.,  more  than  double  of  that  at 
which  it  remained  constant  after  a  lengthened  heating,  viz.  215  mm.  ;  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  molecules  are  not,  in  the  first  instance,  in  that  condition  of 
stable  equilibrium  which  they  finally  acquire  when  the  temperature  has  passed  a 
certain  degree,  and  remained  uniform  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  silver  carbonate  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  with  manganese  carbonate,  inasmuch  as  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate 
and  of  the  resulting  oxide  proceeded  simultaneously  at  temperatures  above  200°. 
Below  this,  the  extreme  tension  was  sensibly  inferior  to  that  of  manganese  carbonate 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  salt  altogether  underwent  decomposition  with 
greater  facility.    The  decomposition  was  complete  at  225°. 

Experiments  with  lead  carbonate  (native  cerussite)  showed  that  the  tension 
of  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  at  150°  was  below  30  mm.,  rose  to  75 'mm.  at  250°,  and 
increased  rapidly  up  to  300° — at  which  complete  decomposition  took  place — attaining 
in  1\  hours  a  force  of  two  atmospheres. 

These  experiments  show  that  metallic  carbonates  are  very  easily  decomposible, 
and  indicate  the  necessity  of  great  precautions  in  their  preparation  and  drying 
previous  to  analysis. 

On  the  Dissociatio7i  of  the  Acid  Carbonates  of  Ammonium,  Potassium,  and  Sodium 
in  aqueous  solution,  see  p.  409. 
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Decomposition  of  Hydrated  Salts.  Gr.  "Wiedemann  {J.  jpr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  338) 
has  examined  the  dissociation  phenomena  of  several  hydrated  salts  by  introducing  them 
into  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer-tube,  (and  measuring  the  depression  of  the  mercury 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  evolved  aqueous  vapour.  Before  making  an  observa- 
tion, the  temperature  was  kept  constant  for  about  half-an-hour,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
uniform  distribution  of  heat  through  the  slowly-conducting  mass  of  the  crystal.  After 
about  ten  minutes,  however,  the  level  of  the  mercury  was  found  to  alter  but  very 
slowly.  In  spite  of  the  precaution  just  mentioned,  the  results  were  often  irregular, 
the  tensions  observed  at  low  temperatures  often  differing  but  little  from  those  of  pure 
water-vapour.  To  obtain  constant  results  it  was  necessary,  before  introducing  the 
crystals  into  the  tube,  to  dry  them  over  sulphuric  acid  in  rarefied  air  till  they  showed 
traces  of  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 

From  numerous  experiments  on  the  sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  iron  (ferrous),  it  appears  that  the  results  obtained  with  any  given  salt,  though 
they  may  differ  slightly  from  one  another  at  comparatively  low  temperaturefj,  agree 
well  at  temperatures  above  30°-35°.  Moreover,  the  tension  of  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation is  independent  of  the  total  amount  of  salt  present,  and  of  the  space  which  the 
vapour  has  to  fili,  provided  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  escape  from  the 
surface  of  the  salt  is  sufficient  to  saturate  that  space  with  vapour  under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment. 

Hydrated  salts  begin  to  lose  water  at  low  temperatures,  the  vapour  then  showing 
a  small  degree  of  elasticity  ;  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  amount  of  water  given  off 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  likewise  increase.  Different  salts  exhibit  different 
vapour-tensions  at  the  same  temperature.  At  70°  ferrous  sulphate  shows  the  highest 
vapour^ension,  then  follow  in  order  the  sulphates  of  cobalt,  nickel,  magnesium,  and 
zinc.  At  temperatures  above  the  melting  points  of  these  salts  the  tensions  of  their 
vapours  increase  with  rise  of  temperature  faster  than  below  their  melting  points,  but 
no  sudden  increase  occurs  at  the  melting  point. 

If  p  and  P  be  the  elasticities  of  the  vapours  of  pure  water  and  of  crystalline  water 
respectively,  and  if  the  densities  of  these  vapours  vary  at  every  temperature  as  the 
elasticities ;  if  also  Gr  be  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  (1  cubic  meter)  of  saturated 
water-vapour  at  the  temperature  t,  and  g  be  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  vapour 
from  the  crystals,  then — 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  Gr  and  g  are  calculated  in  grams  : — 


Water 

Magnesium 

Zinc 

Ferrous 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

sulphate 

sulphate 

sulphate 

sulphate 

sulphate 

t 

a 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

25 

22-7 

18-0 

14-5 

15-6 

17-2 

11-3 

30 

30-1 

25-3 

19-1 

19-9 

22-9 

25-3 

35 

39-3 

33-0 

28-2 

28-1 

33-2 

33-0 

40 

60-9 

43-6 

40-3 

37-1 

43-6 

43-6 

45 

65-3 

54-9 

52-4 

50-3 

56-7 

57-2 

50 

82-9 

59-5 

56-8 

58-1 

61-4 

63-1 

65 

104-6 

88-1 

80-1 

90-1 

93-9 

92-1 

60 

130-6 

107-5 

100-9 

114-1 

117-1 

115-0 

65 

162-0 

130-0 

121-7 

140-8 

145-6 

143-0 

70 

199-4 

160-0 

145-4 

175-9 

177-1 

175-3 

75 

243-7 

195-1 

(186-6) 

222-1 

213-2 

211-0 

80 

295-9 

229-8 

(280-3) 

267-9 

255-4 

252-2 

To  calculate  the  amounts  by  weight  of-  crystallised  salt  which  must  give  up  its 
water  in  order  to  fill  1  cubic  meter  with  vapour  (supposing  the  salt  to  be  completely 
dehydrated),  the  values  of  g  must  be  multiplied  by  the  numbers  1-97,  2-29,  2-22,  2-24 
and  2-24  respectively. 

A.  Naumann  (Dewi.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1573-1583)  is  of  opinion  that  Wiedemann's 
conclusions,  as  also  those  of  Debray  {1st  Suppl.  425),  with  respect  to  the  tension  of 
the  vapours  emitted  in  the  decomposition  of  hydrated  salts,  are  incorrect,  probably 
because  the  observations  at  each  particular  temperature  were  not  continued  long 
enough.  The  main  result  of  his  own  observations  is  that  the  vapour-tension  actually 
exhibited  hy  a  hydrated  salt  during  decomposition  at  any  particular  temperature  is  not 
constant.    On  theoretical  grounds,  indeed,  a  hydrated  salt  of  constant  and  uniform 
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composition  throughout  might  be  expected  to  give  off  at  any  fixed  temperature  a 
vapour  of  constant  tension.  Practically,  however,  this  perfect  uniformity  of  compo- 
sition in  the  salt  cannot  be  preserved  or  even  attained,  because  the  water  given  off 
on  heating  is  continually  being  reabsorbed  by  the  dehydrated  portions  of  the  salt, 
whence  arises  a  continual  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  salt,  and  consequently  in 
the  tension  of  the  vapour  given  off  from  it. 

These  changes  in  the  state  of  a  hydrated  salt  under  the  influence  of  heat  are  well 
seen  in  the  case  of  cupric  sulphate,  on  account  of  the  change  of  colour  consequent 
on  the  dehydration.  A  crystal  of  this  salt  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  Hofmann's  vapour- 
density  apparatus  (Is^  Sui^pl.  1 127),  and  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  alcohol, 
turns  white,  if  of  sufficient  size  compared  with  the  vacuum-space,  on  particular  spots, 
especially  where  it  touches  the  glass  or  the  mercury,  these  parts  being  heated  sooner 
than  the  rest.  As  the  tension  gradually  increases,  these  white  spots  extend,  and 
others  appear  on  previously  unattacked  parts  of  the  surface.  But  even  after  an  hour's 
heating  the  tension  still  goes  on  increasing,  though  very  slowly,  whilst  the  white  of 
the  portions  first  attacked  passes  through  dirty-white  to  greenish-white,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  crystal  is  attacked  to  a  greater  depth.  Sometimes  particular  faces  of 
the  crystal  remain  quite  blue,  and  if  the  experiment  be  repeated  after  previous  slow 
cooling  "^whereby  the  attacked  parts  are  restored  to  their  blue  colour— just  those 
faces  which  had  previously  remained  unattacked  are  the  first  to  exhibit  the  white 
spots.  The  darkening  of  the  previously  attacked  portions  from  reabsorption  of 
water,  while  the  vapour-tension  goes  on  increasing,  shows  that  partially  dehydrated 
cupric  sulphate  has  a  lower  vapour-tension  than  the  fully  hydrated  salt,  and  that  no 
equilibrium  of  tension  can  be  attained,  till,  by  partial  dehydration  of  still  undecom- 
posed  portions  of  the  crystal  and  reabsorption  of  water  by  the  first  and  most  com- 
pletely dehydrated  portions,  the  entire  crystal  has  attained  a  uniform  composition, 
for  which  the  salt  will  require  to  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  for  weeks  or  perhaps 
even  for  months.  If  the  crystal  is  proportionately  small,  but  still  of  a  size  consider- 
ably greater  than  is  required  to  saturate  the  available  space  with  water- vapour  at  the 
given  temperature,  its  whole  surface  is  very  quickly  attacked,  but  gradually  becomes 
darker  again  as  the  vapour-tension  increases.  After  an  hour  s  heating,  the  increase 
of  the  tension  becomes  so  slow  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  a  state  of  equilibrium  is 
about  to  be  established.  That  this  however  is  not  the  case  might  be  shown  by 
careful  observation  of  the  tension  at  a  temperature  kept  constant  for  a  considerable 
time  (which  however  would  be  difficult),  or  by  a  slight  lowering  of  the  temperature, 
which  would  be  found  to  produce,  not  a  decrease,  but  after  some  time  an  increase  of 
the  vapour- tension,  showing  that  at  the  previously  existing  higher  temperature  the 
state  of  equilibrium  had  not  been  attained. 

The  vapour-tensions  attained  after  equal  times  in  different  experiments  made  at 
the  same  temperature  do  not  agree,  and  they  are  likewise  different  when  the  experi- 
ment is  repeated  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  salt.  The  greatest  alteration  of  form 
and  structure  takes  place  when  the  water  is  reabsorbed  after  cooling.  On  repeating 
the  experiment  at  the  same  temperature,  a  vapour-tension  equal  to  that  previously 
observed  is  first  attained,  but  more  quickly,  and  afterwards  a  higher  tension.  If  the 
cooling  be  so  conducted  that  the  water  cannot  be  precipitated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vacuum,  and  then  be  taken  up  again  by  the  crystal,  with  formation  of  numerous 
elevations  and  depressions,  but  may  be  enclosed  between  the  surface  of  the  tube  and 
the  rising  mercury,  and  thereby  prevented  from  acting  on  the  crystal,  the  latter 
undergoes  less  alteration  and  exhibits  more  equal  vapour-tensions  on  repeated  heating. 
Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  transparent  crystals,  well  defined  all 
round,  and  with  sharp  edges  and  smooth  faces,  exhibited  a  lower  tension  than  those 
which  were  less  well-defined  or  had  fracture-surfaces.  In  certain  series  of  experiments 
also,  on  cooling  down  from  a  higher  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  vapour-tension 
never  returned  to  the  lower  amount  exhibited  hy  a  crystal  which  had  never  been 
raised  above  the  ordinary  temperature  and  thereby  essentially  altered  in  structure 
and  composition  (Naumann).  On  the  other  hand,  Wiedemann  {Fogg.  Ann.  cliii.  612) 
maintains  that  cupric  sulphate  belongs  to  that  class  of  hydrates  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  air  adhering  to  the  crystals,  and  of  the  water  enclosed  in  them,  is  such  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  concordant  results  in  any  experiments  made  to 
determine  their  vapour-tensions. 

Precht  a.  Kraut  {Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxviii.  129-149)  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
experiments  of  Debray  {\st  Suppl.  425),  and  in  those  of  Wiedemann  and  Naumann 
above  noticed,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  two  circumstances  which  have 
great  influence  on  the  course  of  the  dissociation,  viz.  the  quantity  of  the  salt  present, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  space  to  be  filled  by  the  vapour.^    From  their  own  experi- 

*  According  to  Wiedemann,  these  conditions  have  no  influence  on  the  result,  provided  the  salt 
present  contains  sufficient  water  to  saturate  the  space  with  vapour  (p.  1012). 
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ments,  made  with  a  modified  form  of  Hofmann's  vapour-density  apparatus,  on  gypsum, 
cadmium  sulphate,  SCdSO^SH^O,  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^.TH^O,  ammonio -ferrous 
sulphate,  (NH'*)-Fe(SO*)2.6H20,  ammonia- alum  and  potash-alum,  they  conclude  that, 
at  a  given  temperature  in  a  limited  vacuum,  the  vapour- tension  of  a  hydrated  salt  is 
a  function  of  its  quantity,  increasing  with  the  quantity,  and  approximating  to  a  limit 
which  would  probably  be  reached  only  when  the  quantity  of  the  salt  was  infinite.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  the  salt  are  fixed,  the  attain- 
able tension  will  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  vacuous  space,  a  small  vacuum 
determining  a  comparatively  high,  and  a  large  vacuum  a  comparatively  low  tension. 
Silicates,  such  as  dioptase,  CuSiO^.H^O,  chrysocolla,  Zn^SiO''.H''^0,  and  okenite, 
CaSiO^.Si02.2H20,  give  off  their  water  only  at  temperatures  which  are  too  high  to 
allow  of  observations  in  a  vacuum.  These  silicates,  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  air, 
began,  for  the  most  part,  to  give  off  their  water  at  100°,  but  the  loss  did  not  in  any 
case  amount  to  1  mol.  or  even  to  a  simple  fraction  thereof ;  at  300°  moie  water  was 
given  off,  but  in  no  case  was  it  possible  to  recognise  distinct  differences,  from  which  it 
would  be  inferred  that  these  silicates  contained  water  in  different  modes  of  com- 
bination. 

The  decomposition  of  hydrates  by  heat  has  also  been  studied  by  J.  B.  Hannay 
{Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  1877,  ii.  381-395)  and  by  W.  Eamsay  {ibid.  395-399).  Hannay 
has  determined  the  loss  of  weight  which  various  hydrates  sustain  in  successive  equal 
intervals  of  time  when  they  are  heated  to  different  temperatures  in  a  current  of  air. 
In  general  a  hydrate  parts  with  its  water  more  or  less  quickly  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  the  rate  of  dehydration  becomes  suddenly  less  and  continues  uniform  up 
to  another  definite  point,  and  so  on.  These  sudden  alterations  in  the  rate  of  dehydra- 
tion point  to  the  formation  of  lower  hydrates,  which  give  off  their  water  less  quickly. 
Thus  magnesiu7n  sulphate,  MgS0''.7H*0,  lost  at  100°  in  four  minutes  8*36  p.  water, 
whereby  it  was  reduced  to  MgS0*.6H-0.  The  dehydration  went  on  at  a  nearly  uniform 
but  slower  rate,  till  about  29  or  30  p.  water  had  gone  off  in  forty-five  minutes,  leaving 
the  trihydrate,  MgSO''.3H20.  The  weight  then  diminished  more  slowly  till  the 
dihydrate,  MgSO*.2H20,  was  left,  after  which  it  became  extremely  slow,  till  the 
remaining  salt  had  the  composition  MgS0"*.H20.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
sodium  sidphate,  zhic  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  and  strontium  chloride.* 

Eamsay  has  made  similar  experiments  on  the  amorphous  hydrates  of  alumina  and 
ferric  oxide,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  dehydration  of 
hydrated  alumina  from  APO^.iH^O  downwards  is  perfectly  continuous,  the  curve 
which  represents  it  not  exhibiting  any  sudden  break  at  the  points  corresponding  with 
APO='.3H20,  AP0^2H20,  and  KW.WO.  The  same  also  is  the  case  with  the  hydrates 
of  ferric  oxide,  with  the  exception  of  Fe^O'.H^O,  at  which  there  is  a  sudden  break  of 
continuity  in  the  rate  of  dehydration.  Hence  Eamsay  infers  that,  if  there  are  really 
four  or  five  definite  hydrates  of  alumina  or  ferric  oxide,  their  vapour-tensions  must 
differ  but  very  slightly  one  from  the  other ;  and  he  regards  it  as  probable  either  that 
the  hydrates  A120^4H20,  AP0^3H20,  Fe^O^.SH^O,  &c.  do  not  exist  as  definite  com- 
pounds (except  Fe^O^.H'^O),  or  else  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  hydrates  of 
alumina  and  of  ferric  oxide,  whose  vapour-tensions  differ  from  one  another  but  very 
slightly,  so  that  the  smallest  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  is  sufficient  to  convert  a  higher 
into  a  lower  hydrate,  and  the  contrary.  Lead  oxide,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  two 
definite  hydrates,  3PbO.H20  and  2PbO.H20. 

The  vapour-tensions  occurring  in  the  dissociation  of  salts  containing  water  of 
crystallisation  have  been  investigated  by  A.  H.  Pareau  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  i. 
39-63)  in  the  case  of  SrCP+  SH^O,  CuSO*_+  5^0,  U2(S0^)='  +  3H20,  andBaCP-f  2H20. 
In  the  investigations  relating  to  this  subject  described  in  the  preceding  pages  and  in 
\st  Suppl.  425,  the  state  of  decomposition  of  a  compound  was  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  quantities  of  the  substance  into  a  vacuum.  Pareau,  on  the  other 
hand,  examines  the  tension  of  dissociation  by  introducing  into  the  vacuum  a  constant 
quantity  of  a  crystalline  powder  in  different  states  of  dehydration.  For  this  purpose 
the  vapour  is  pumped  out  by  a  method  similar  to  that  which  was  applied  to  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  Debray's  experiments  on  calcspar  {1st  Suppl.  425).  Up  to  60°,  the 
mode  of  variation  of  the  tensions  of  salts  containing  water  of  crystallisation  is  the  same 
as  that  for  pure  water,  the  curves  all  running  parallel  to  Eegnault's  tension-curve  for 
aqueous  vapour.  Moreover,  the  tension  of  dissociation  is  not  a  function  of  the  state  of 
decomposition  of  the  salt.  It  is  true  that  when  the  water  is  gradually  withdrawn 
from  the  salt,  the  tension  alters  at  a  certain  temperature,  but  this  alteration  is  sudden. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  salts  investigated  may  exist  in  different  states  of 
equilibrium  with  their  water  of  crystallisation.    The  results  of  these  experiments  are 

*  The  papers  above  refcn-ed  to  contain  numerous  tables,  and  diagrams  of  curves,  showing  the  rates 
o£  decomposition  of  the  several  salts  at  different  temperatures. 
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at  variance  with  Pfaundler's  theory,  and  with  the  naathematical  developments  of 
Horstmann  (p.  1009).  Finally,  Pareau  draws  attention  to  the  following  facts  :  The 
curves  deduced  from  his  observations  follow  one  another  according  to  the  number  of 
molecules  of  crystallisation- water,  whereas  Wiedemann's  curves,  which  all  relate  to 
salts  with  7H-0,  cut  one  another  and  lie  close  together.  The  tensions  of  strontium 
chloride  and  uranium  sulphate  agree  together  when  both  salts  contain  only  1^  mol. 
water ;  and  those  of  copper  sulphate  and  uranium  sulphate  agree  when  both  salts 
contain  3  mol.  water.  These  results  might  find  their  explanation  in  the  somewhat 
bold  hypothesis  that  the  dissociation-tensions  of  salts  containing  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion depend  only  on  the  temperature  and  on  the  number  of  molecules  of  crystallisation 
water,  and  are  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  salt. 

Decomposition  of  Cry stallised  Potash-alum.— k.  Naumann  {Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.  x.  456)  finds  that  this  salt,  when  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  gradually 
decomposes  after  fusion,  its  water  of  crystallisation  being  separated,  and  a  solid  body 
being  deposited,  probably  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  alum ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  formed  in  the  liquid,  with  the  aid  of  the  water  set  free,  a  basic  compound  of 
alumina,  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  analogous  to  that  which,  according  to 
former  observations  of  Naumann,  is  produced  in  aqueous  solutions  of  alum  heated  to 
100°  (see  p.  66  of  this  Supplement).  The  decomposition  of  alum  in  closed  vessels 
takes  place  also  to  a  small  amount  even  at  78°,  at  which  temperature  the  crystallised 
alum,  still  retains  its  form,  but  not  at  34°. 

On  the  Dissociation  of  Chrome-alum  in  Aqueous  Solution,  see  p.  68. 

Decomposition  of  Ammoniacal  Salts  in  Aqueous  8olutio7iat  low  Temperatures.— 
A.  R.  Leeds  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  vii.  197)  has  examined  the  circumstances  of  these 
decompositions,  by  observing  the  reaction  of  the  vapour  emitted  from  the  solution 
at  various  temperatures,  mostly  between  17°  and  20°.  The  reagent  employed  was 
alizarin-paper,  which,  in  contact  with  an  alkali  or  with  a  solution  in  which  an  alkaline 
reaction  is  developed,  immediately  changes  from  yellow  to  red.  The  following  are 
the  results  : — 


Salts 

Parts 
in  100° 

Reaction  of  Liquid 

Tempera- 
ture 

Reaction  of  Vapour 

Ammonium  Chloride  . 

Ammonium  Sulphate  . 

Ammonium  Oxalate  | 
Ammonium  Aeetate  | 

10-  60 
5-30 
2-65 
1-325 

45-62 
22-81 

11-  40 
saturated 

at  75° 
saturated 
at  17° 

slightly  acid 

>> 

acid 

j> 

strongly  alkaline 
acid 

37° 

38-  5 

39-  3 
39-2 
50-5 
61 
60-5 

-  1 
65 

strongly  alkaline 

alkaline 
slightly  alkaline 

alkaline 
slightly  alkaline 

strongly  alkaline 
alkaline 

The  point  of  ifensible  dissociation  doubtless  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment,  and  on  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  and  reagents  employed.  The 
temperatures  above  given  must  therefore  be  regarded,  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative 
and  valuable  only  as  indicative  of  the  comparative  dissociability  of  these  salts  in 
aqueous  solution. 

Decomposition  of  Calciiim  Chloride  in  Aqueous  Solution. — A  boiling  solution  of 
this  salt  begins  to  give  off  hydrochloric  acid,  as  indicated  by  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
condensed  vapours,  when  its  boiling  point  rises  to  148°,  indicating  a  degree  of  con- 
centration corresponding  with  the  formula,  CaCP  +  4:tP0.  When  the  solution  is 
distilled  in  a  retort,  the  acid  reaction  does  not  show  itself  till  the  boiling  point  rises 
to  160°,  evidently  because  the  portions  of  hydrochloric  acid  first  given  off  dissolve 
in  the  water  which  condenses  on  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  and  are  carried  back 
with  it  into  the  liquid  (Dibbits,  Archives  neerlandaises,  viii.  295). 

Radiant  Heat. 

Biathermancy.  1.  Of  Rock  Salt.  From  experiments  by  H.  Buff  {Pogg, 
Ann.  clviii.  177-213),  it  appears  that  rock  salt  absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
heat  which  falls  upon  it.    The  complete  diathermancy  attributed  to  it  by  Melloni  is 
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only  apparent,  the  fact  being  that  rock  salt  absorbs  only  the  heat  rays  that  are 
absorbed  by  atmospheric  air.  Now  in  Melloni's  experiments  the  heat  which  fell 
upon  the  rock  salt  had  already  traversed  a  stratum  of  air,  so  that  it  no  longer  con- 
tained any  rays  that  could  be  absorbed  by  the  salt.  See  also  J.  B.  Harrison  {FMl. 
Mag.  [5],  iii.  424). 

2,  Of  Metals  and  Paper. — Aymonnet  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  259)  concludes  from 
experiments  on  the  diathermancy  of  these  bodies,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
observations  of  Wiedemann  a.  Franz  (v.  71)  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  equilibrium 
of  temperature  is  restored  in  bars:  (1).  That  metals  and  paper  are  not  athermanous. 
(2).  That  they  are  more  diathermanous  for  the  dark  heat-rays  emitted  from  metallic 
bodies  below  100°  than  for  luminous  heat-rays,  or  those  which  are  emitted  just  below 
redness.  (3).  That  their  absorbing  power  is  less  than  that  of  water.  (4),  That  it 
is  possible  to  discover  a  mathematical  relation  between  the  absorbing  power  of  a  body 
and  its  conducting  power. 

On  the  Befiection  of  Heat  from  Metals,  see  Knoblauch  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2], 
i.  1-13). 

3.  Of  Vapours.  The  absorbing  powers  of  the  following  vapours  for  heat  from 
different  sources  have  been  investigated  by  G-.  L,  Hoorweg  {Fogg.  Ann.  civ.  385-402). 

Absorp-|  Heated  Copper  plate  Absorp- 
Leslie's  Cube  tion   >  coated  with  Lamp-black  tion 

Water- vapour  .  .  1-7  Water- vapour  .  2 

Carbon  Bisulphide  .  2-1  Carbon  Bisulphide  .  5 

Alcohol  .       .  .17  Ethyl  Sulphide  .  197 

Methyl  Alcohol  .  18  Alcohol  .       .  .21 

Ethyl  Sulphide  .  18  Methyl  Alcohol  .  23 

Ethyl  Formate  .  22-1  Ethyl  Formate  .  23-2 

Ethyl  Acetate .  .  26-5  Ethyl  Acetate  .  27 

Total  (emitted)  ,  100  Total  (emitted)  .  100 


Absorp- 
tion 

.  2-3 


Hoorweg's  experiments  likewise  show  that  in  vapours — as 


respect  to  solids  and  liquids- 
of  rays  than  the  preceding. 


Hot  Brick 
Water-vapour  . 
Carbon  Bisulphide 
Alcohol  . 
Ethyl  Sulphide 
Ethyl  Formate 
Ethyl  Acetate  . 
Methyl  Alcohol 
Total  (emitted) 

long  known  with 


26 

27-  5 

28-  6 
32-6 
37 

100 


-each  successive  stratum  transmits  a  larger  proportion 


Water-vapour 
Alcohol  ,, 


luence  of  Length  of  the  Ascending  Air-current. 

Air-colmnn  of: 
9  cbm.  50  cbm.         100  cbin. 

.    imperceptible  1*6  2 

9  17  21 


The  disagreement  between  the  results  of  Tyndall  and  of  Magnus  with  regard  to 
the  absorption  of  heat-rays  by  moist  air  is  attributed  by  Hoorweg  to  the  fact  that 
Tyndall  overestimated  the  amount  of  absorption,  in  consec[uence  of  neglecting  or 
underestimating  that  which  was  due  to  the  vapour  condensed  on  the  glass  plates  with 
which  his  tube  was  closed,  while  Magnus,  on  the  contrary,  underestimated  it  in  con- 
sequence of  using  too  short  a  tube. 

According  to  H.  BufF  (Fogg.  A7in.  clviii.  177)  the  diathermancy  of  hydrogen  gas 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  vacuum.  Bry  air  absorbs  from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  heat-rays,  which  penetrate  it  from  a  source  of  heat  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  The  absorptive  power  of  moist  air  exceeds  that  of  dry  air  by  several 
units  per  cent,,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  maintained  by  some  physicists. 

4.  Absorptive  power  of  Elementary  Bodies  in  Solution. — From  observations  on  the 
absorption  of  heat-rays  by  solutions,  Aymonnet  infers  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  97)  that 
the  heat-absorbing  power  of  all  the  elementary  bodies  referred  to  their  atomic  weights 
is  the  same,  provided  (1)  that  they  are  dissolved  in  the  same  liquid;  (2)  that  they 
are  constituents  of  bodies  of  analogous  chemical  constitution. 

5.  Influence  of  Temperature  on  Absorptive  Power. — According  to  Aymonnet  ( Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxii.  153),  reduction  of  temperature  diminishes  the  diathermancy  of  flint  glass, 
but  increases  that  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  chloroform. 

6.  Distribution  of  Heat  in  the  Spectrum  of  the  Electric  Light. — By  experiments 
with  a  battery  of  50-100  large  Bunsen's  elements,  Besains  finds  that  when  the  rays 
of  the  electric  lamp  are  passed  through  a  column  of  water  3  to  4  cm.  long,  the  heat- 
intensity  of  the  dark  part  of  the  spectrum  is  considerably  diminished,  while  the  heat 
of  the  luminous  part  remains  nearly  unaltered,  amounting,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum 
(\st  Supp>l.  689),  to  about  a  third  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  spectrum.  The  electric 
spectrum  in  fact  agrees  nearly  with  the  solar  spectrum  in  all  respects,  excepting  that 
it  is  somewhat  less  extended,  especially  towards  the  violet  end  (Cowpz^.  re7id.  Ixxxiv. 
285). 
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Conduction  of  Heat. 

1.  In  Solids.  Isothermal  surfaces  in  Crystals  (v.  73). — Senarmont's  method  of 
determining  the  isothermal  surfaces  of  crystals,  which  consists  in  coating  a  thin  slice 
of  the  crystal  with  wax,  heating  the  surface  strongly  at  one  point,  and  measuring  the 
ellipse  formed  round  this  point  by  the  melting  wax  {Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  [3],  xxi.  467), 
has  been  modified  by  W.  C.  Kontgen  (Poggr.  Ann.  cli.  603)  as  follows :  A  well-cleaned 
plate  of  the  crystal,  e.g.  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  breathed  upon 
rather  strongly  in  such  a  manner  that  the  moisture  may  cover  it  in  a  thin  uniform  film, 
not  in  drops.  If  now  a  pointed  metal  rod  strongly  heated  in  a  flame  be  set  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  the  film  of  moisture  will  evaporate  round  the 
point  in  a  well-defined  ellipse.  The  experiment  may  be  interrupted  when  the  figure 
has  attained  any  desired  dimensions,  and  the  figure  fixed  by  quickly  strewing  lycopodium 
on  the  surface,  and  tapping  cautiously  on  the  plate  so  as  to  make  the  lycopodium  stick 
only  on  those  parts  from  which  the  moisture  has  not  been  evaporated.  The  elliptic 
figure  thus  left  is  so  sharply  defined  that  its  dimensions  may  be  measured  with  great 
exactness.  In  two  square  plates  of  quartz  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  ratio  of  the 
elliptic  axes  was  found  by  this  method  to  vary  between  the  numbers  1-274  and  1-323. 

C.  Pape  (J?m.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  i.  126-147)  has  examined,  by  a  modification  of 
Senarmont's  method,  the  form  of  the  isothermal  surfaces  in  triclinic  cupric  sulphate. 
The  mean  values  of  the  axes  of  the  isothermal  surface,  regarded  as  an  ellipsoid,  were 
found  to  be  a  :  6  :  c==  0-939  :  0-860  :\;  a  being  coincident  with  the  crystallographic 
axis  A,  and  the  other  two  being  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  two  crystallographic 
axes  B  and  C,  and  forming  with  them  the  angle  16°  27',  the  axis  b  lying  between 
+  B  and  +  C. 

According  to  Jaunettaz  ( Cow^^zf.  rend.  Ixxv.  1501)  the  axis  of  greatest  heat-con- 
duction in  uniaxial  crystals  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  easiest  cleavage ;  if  the 
crystal  exhibits  several  directions  of  cleavage,  the  axis  of  easiest  conduction  is 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  greater  of  the  two  projections,  one  parallel  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis. 

For  tourmaline,  apatite,  and  pyromorphite,  this  rule  is  undecided,  on  account  of 
the  indistinctness  of  their  cleavage  ;  calcspar  and  emerald  form  exceptions  to  it ;  and 
these  two  minerals  further  show  the  peculiarity  of  contracting  when  heated,  the  one 
in  the  direction  normal  to  the  axis,  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The  rule  applies  also  to 
biaxial  crystals,  in  which  in  fact  it  was  first  noticed  by  Jannettaz. 

In  rocks,  e.g.  granite,  gneiss,  talc-slate,  mica-slate,  and  serpentine,  heat  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  facility  along  those  surfaces,  planes,  and  lines  between 
which  there  is  the  smallest  amount  of  cohesion  (Jannettaz,  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1202  ; 
Jahrcsh.f.  Chem.  1874,  73). 

In  Soils.    A.  V.  Littrow  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxi.  99-151)  has  com- 

pared the  heat-conductivities  of  different  soils  by  placing  the  bulbs  of  thermometers 
at  distances  of  6,  12,  12  and  24  cm.  from  a  source  of  heat,  in  a  caoutchouc  cylinder 
filled  with  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  dry  soils  the  readings  were  taken  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes;  with  wet  ones  every  hour.  The  results  obtained  were — (1).  The 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  its  conducting  power  ; 
the  finer  the  state  of  division  the  less  being  the  conductivity  of  the  soil.  Presence 
of  organic  matter  considerably  lessens  the  conducting  power.  (2).  The  petrographical 
and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is  of  small  importance  compared  with  its 
mechanical  condition,  but  lime  and  magnesia  seem  to  lower  the  conductivity.  (3).  All 
kinds  of  soil  conduct  heat  better  when  wet  than  when  dry,  since  the  air  in  their  pores 
is  replaced  by  the  better  conductor — water.  (4).  The  conducting  power  of  wet  soil 
is  greater  than  that  of  water,  from  which  it  follows  (5)  that  the  materials  which 
form  the  soil  are  in  themselves  better  conductors  than  water.  (6).  The  conducting 
power  of  dry  soils  lies  between  that  of  water  and  that  of  air,  while  the  conducting 
power  of  wet  soils  is  greater  than  that  of  water  ;  so  that  the  conductivity  of  water  is 
between  the  two. 

In  Metals.  From  the  experiments  of  Decharme  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  731,  815), 
the  rate  at  which  heat  travels  along  a  bar  of  iron  is,  at  any  point,  inversely  proper- 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  source  of  heat.  According 
to  Naceari  a.  Bellati  {Cbnento  [3],  i.  72,  107),  the  heat-condnctivity  of  iron  is  not 
affected  by  magnetisation. 

According  to  Herwig  (Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  177)  the  heat-conductivity  of  mercury 
between  the  temperatures  of  40°  and  160°  is  perfectly  constant. 

In  Ebonite.  J.  Stefan  (Wicn.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxiv.  438-462),  from 
experiments  on  the  heat-conductivity  of  ebonite,  has  calculated  the  quotient  k  obtained 
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by  dividing  this  magnitude  by  the  specific  heat  referred  to  the  unit  of  volume,  one 
series  of  experiments  giving  =  0-00928,  and  another  series  =  0-00938,  these  numbers 
having  reference  to  the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  second  as  the  unit  of 
time.  On  the  magnitude  h  depends  the  rapidity  with  which  differences  of  temperature 
in  the  interior  of  a  body  become  equalised,  and  therefore  also  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  body  cools  down  when  exposed  to  a  uniform  temperature  all  round,  as  "when 
it  is  immersed  in  ice.  As  this  property  of  bodies  is  seldom  noticed,  Stefan  has 
given  the  values  of  h  for  several  substances,  in  order  to  show  the  place  of  ebonite 
among  them : 

k  =  1-81 
0-81 
0-26 
0-18 

0-011 
0-0034 
0-0015 
0-00093 


Hydrogen  gas 
Copper 
Air  . 
Iron  . 
Ice 

Glass  . 
Water 
Ebonite 


From  h,  the  heat-conducting  power  K  is  calculated  by  the  formula  K=]ccs,  in  which 
c  is  the  specific  heat  and  s  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body.  For  ebonite,  Stefan  found 
c=  0-23,  5=1-22  ;  therefore  cs  =  0-2806,  and  iC=0-00026.  According  to  their  heat- 
conducting  powers,  therefore,  the  eight  bodies  above  mentioned  range  themselves  in 
the  following  order : 


Copper 
Iron  . 
Ice 

Glass  . 
Water 

Hydrogen  gas 

Ebonite 

Air 


K  = 


1 

0-17 

0-0057 

0-0016 

0-0015 

0-00039 

0-00026 

0-000055 


On  the  conducting  powers  of  different  kinds  of  glass  for  heat  and  for  electricity, 
see  Electricity  (p.  722). 

Heat-conduction  in  Xiiquids.  The  order  of  conductivity  of  a  few  liquids  for 
heat  and  electricity,  was  determined  in  1868  by  Paalzow  {Fogg.  Ann.  cxxxiv.  613) 
with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  best  conductors  in  each  column 
being  placed  first : 


Conducting  power  for : 


Heat. 

Mercury. 
Water. 

Cupric  Sulphate  (cone.) 
Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-25). 
Zinc  Sulphate  (cone.) 
Sodium  Chloride  (cone.) 


Electricity. 

Mercury. 

Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-25). 
Sodium  Chloride 

Zinc  Sulphate       1- cone,  solution. 
Cupric  Sulphate 
Water. 


Experiments  on  the  relative  heat-conductivities  of  a  considerable  number  of 
liquids  were  made  about  the  same  time  by  F-  Guthrie,  from  which  he  concluded  that 
of  all  known  liquids  (except  mercury)  water  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat,  and  certain 
ethers,  e.g.  ethylene  bromide,  amyl  iodide,  and  ethyl  iodide  the  worst  (see  1st  Siqypl. 
692). 

Absolute  values  of  the  heat-conducting  powers  of  water  and  a  few  other  liquids 
have  been  obtained  by  Lundquist  {Pogg.  Ann.  cliii.  481),  whose  results  confirm  the 
stritement  of  Paalzow  that  the  conducting  powers  of  liquids  for  heat  and  electricity  are 
not  proportional  to  one  another,  and  that  the  conducting  power  of  liquids  for  heat 
varies  much  less  than  their  conducting  powers  for  electricity.  _ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  heat-conductivities  of  certain  liquids  referred  to 
the  centimeter  and  second  as  units  of  length  and  time,  calculated  by  A.  Winkelmann 
(Po^/f/.  ^?in.  cliii.  481-498)  from  observations  on  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  liquids 
enclosed  in  cylindrical  vessels.  The  specific  gravities  and  specific  heats  are  also  given : 
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Heat- 
conductivity 
0-()()1540 
0-002676 
0-001912 
0-001506 
0-002003 
0-000748 


Spec. 

gravity 
1 

1-187 
1-no 

0-  795 

1-  268 
1-220 


Spec, 
heat 

1 

0-773 
0-808 
0-600 
0-259 
0-612 


Water  

Sodium  Chloride  solution,  33-33  per  cent. 
Potassium  Chloride  solution,  20  per  cent. 

Alcohol  

Carbon  Bisulphide  .... 
Glycerin  ...... 

According  to  E.  Sacher  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  343)  the  conduction  of  heat  in 
liquids  whose  density  decreases  from  below  upwards  takes  place  very  slowly  in  the 
downward  direction.  The  experiments  were  made  by  carefully  pouring  five  layers  of 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0'98  to  0-82,  one  upon  the  other.  The  same  result  was  obtained  by 
cooling  experiments. 

Keat-conduction  in  Gases.  The  following  values  are  given  by  A.  Winkel- 
mann  {Pogg.  Ann.  clvii.  497-555  and  clix.  177-191)  : 

Air  . 

Carbon  Dioxide 
Ethylene  . 
Methane  . 
Nitrogen  Dioxide 
Nitrogen  Monoxide 

Also  the  proportions  of  the  h 
gases  (each  taken  as  unity)  at  7' 

Water-vapour 
Alcohol-vapour 
CS'^-vapour 
Ammonia 
Ether-vapour  . 


Experiment 

Theory 

1 

1 

.  0-60 

0-86 

0-79 

1-13 

1-23 

1-76 

.  0-88 

0-96 

.  0-69 

0-91 

at-conductivity  of  hydrogen  to  those  of  the  following 


11-07 
18-08 
6-93 
11-22 


The  aiteration  of  conducting  power  with  the  temperature  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
the  heat-conductivity  of  a  gas  at  t°  to  that  at  0°,  namely,  by  (1  +7t)  :  1.  The  ob- 
servations gave  the  following  values  of  the  temperature-coefficients  7,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  constant  specific  heat  for  mercury,  orf,  on  the  supposition  that  the  specific 
heat  of  mercury  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature.  The  coefiEicients  7  correspond 
with  the  value  0'00277,  which  was  found  for  air  and  hydrogen : 

Ethylene 

Nitrogen  Monoxide 
Water-vapour 
Alcohol-vapour 
CS--vapour 
Ammonia 
Ether-vapour  . 
Carbon  Dioxide 

On  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat,  see  Thermodynamics. 

KEBRO^riTE.  This  name  is  proposed  by  v.  Kobell  {^J.fr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  45), 
instead  of  Montebrasite,  for  the  hydrated  aluminium  fluophosphate  occurring  at 
Montebras  (Creuse),  and  at  Hebron  in  the  State  of  Maine  (U.  S.)  {2nd  Siippl.  972). 
A  specimen  of  hebronite  from  Auburn  in  Maine  gave  by  analysis  : 


0-006110 

0-005751 

4468 

4149 

4712 

4388 

6517 

6147 

6078 

5717 

6475 

6128 

7400 

7012 

6300 

4970 

49-00 


AFO^ 
37-00 


Li 

3-44 


Na 
0-79 


6-50 


WO 

4-50  = 


100-23 


Sp.  gr. 
3-06 


KIiIaECOSSA.  On  the  microscopic  appearances  and  beha-vTour  with  reagents 
of  the  fibres  of  Hclccodca  or  Billhcrgia  Leopoldii,  and  certain  other  plants  of  the 
Bromeliaceous  order,  see  p.  349  of  this  Supplement. 

KSIiEM'XN'.  This  substance,  obtained  from  the  root  of  elecampane  {Inula 
Hellcnium),  and  hitherto  regarded,  on  the  authority  of  Gerhardt,  as  a  distinct  bitter 
principle,  C'-'H-^O^  (iii.  138),  appears  from  the  experiments  of  J.  Kaller  (Deut.  Chcm. 
Ges.  Bcr.  vi.  1506)  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  different  substances.  In  fact,  when  helenin 
(m.  p.  72°),  prepared  according  to  Gerhardt's  directions,  is  heated  to  50^  or  60°  in  a 
current  of  air,  a  body  melting  at  64°  sublimes,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  residue 
rises  above  72°;  the  former  of  these  substances  (inula-camphor)  likewise  passes  over 
when  Gerhardt's  helenin  is  distilled  with  water. 
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To  obtain  pure  helenin,  the  root  is  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol,  and  the  needle- 
shaped  crystals  thereby  obtained,  which  at  first  melt  at  72*^,  are  repeatedly  crystallised 
till  their  melting  point  rises  to  109°-110°.  Helenin  thus  purified  forms  colourless 
inodorous  needles,  having  a  faint  taste,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  having  a  composition  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  C^H^O.  All 
attempts  to  determine  the  molecular  formula  by  the  preparation  of  bromo-,  nitro- 
derivatives,  &c.,  were  unsuccessful. 

Inula-camphor,  the  second  constituent  of  crude  helenin,  remains  in  the  alcoholic 
mother-liquors,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  pure  state.  A  preparation  not  quite 
pure  gave,  on  distillation  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  a  hydrocarbon  (Gerhardt's 
helenene)  having  the  formula  of  cymene,  C'H'*.  Inula-camphor,  probably  C'H'^O, 
may  be  obtained  pure,  though  only  in  small  quantity,  by  distilling  elecampane-root 
with  water,  as  above  mentioned when  thus  prepared,  it  forms  prismatic  needles 
having  an  odour  like  that  of  peppermint,  and  a  burning  aromatic  taste. 

HZiliXii^THUS.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  sunflower  {^Helianthus 
annuus)  has  been  examined  by  Gr.  C.  Wittstein  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  viii.  289).  The 
plant  deprived  of  its  seed  loses  on  drying  72"25  per,  cent,  water ;  the  dry  residue 
yields  1*9  per  cent,  ash  ;  the  air-dried  seed  4'173  per  cent.  ash.  Different  sorts  of  the 
seed  contain  from  41  to  60  per  cent,  husk,  and  40  to  50  per  cent,  kernel  ;  the  kernels 
yield,  by  extraction,  from  40  to  50-5  per  cent,  of  a  fatty  oil.  The  ash  of  the  plant  and 
of  its  seed  have  the  following  composition  :  a.  Plant ;  b.  Seed. 

K      Na     K^O    Na^O  CaO    MgO  Al^O^  Fe^O''    CI     SO^     P^O'     SiO^  CO^ 

a.  3-68  1-09  44-01    —  9-85    5-29  9-28  0-17  o'OO  1-34    0*97    0-69  21-63  =  100 

b.  —   1-40  14-48  4-71  6-81  10-96  0-23  1-43  2-16  2-09  31-85  10-81  13-07  =  100 

The  involucre  of  the  sunflower  (grown  in  Algeria)  contains,  according  to  M. 
Chardon  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  322),  a  transparent,  colourless,  resinous  mass 
smelling  like  the  resin  of  Pinus  maritima,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  drying  up,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  to  a  hard  brittle  mass.  This  substance  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution  at  the  boiling  heat ;  when  slowly  heated,  it  gives  off  a 
volatile  oil,  and  leaves  a  residue  resembling  colophony. 

KEMXiVZiBUMZ:^.    See  Proteids. 

KBMZPmiC  iLCIB,  C"'Hi»0«=0«H2(0CH3)2(C02H)2,  Bimethyl-phthalic  acid. 
See  Narcotine-derivatives. 

HEMXPROTEZ3?.    See  Pboteids. 

HEUrWOOBXTE.  A  mineral  occurring  in  blue  or  bluish-green  radiate  spherules 
on  the  pyrolusite  of  the  West  Phoenix  Mine,  Cornwall.  Streak  white,  with  a  bluish- 
green  tinge.    Sp.  gr.  2-67.  Composition: 

ArO»  P^^O^         SiO=^         CaO         CuO        Fe^O^         H^O  Loss 

18-24       48-94       1-37       0-54       7*10       2-74       17*10       3-97  =  100 

(J.  H.  Collins,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  411). 
HEPTABTE,  CH'^.    See  Paraffins, 

HBPTSC  iLCID,  C^iH^^o^^scqiioQ^.IFO  (Demargay,  Gompt.  rend.  Ixxxvi. 
1135).  An  acid,  formed,  together  with  methyl-isobutylglyceric  acid,  C'*H'®0*  = 
C^H''(CH'^)(C*H°)0'',  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  ethylic 
bromisobutylacetoacetate,  C'«Hi^BrO=^  =  CH.3.CO.CBr(C4H9).COOC'^H5 : 

C'"Hi^Br03  ^  2W0  =  C^H^O  +  HBr  +  CO^  h-  H*  -h  C^Hi^O^ 

Heptic  acid. 

C'^H'^BrO^  +  H2  -f  2mO  -  .C'^H^O  +  HBr  +  C«Hi«0<. 

Methyl-isobutyl- 
glyceric acid. 

To  prepare  these  compounds,  isobutylacetylacetic  ether,  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  ice,  is  treated  with  successive  small  portions  of  bromine,  care  being  taken  that  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  above  —5°.  When  all  the  bromine  has  been  added,  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  get  warm,  and  soon  becomes  colourless  ;  it  is  then  poured  in  small 
portions  into  excess  of  strong  alcoholic  potash.  From  the  liquid  free  from  alcohol, 
hydrochloric  acid  separates  an  oil  which,  when  purified  and  fractionally  distilled, 
yields  isocaproic  (isobutylacetic)  acid  (see  Hexoic  acid),  whilst  isobutylmethylglyceric 
acid  remains  in  the  flask  in  the  form  of  a  mobile  liquid,  changed  for  the  most  part  by 
heating  into  gummy  anhydrides,  a  small  portion,  however,  distilling  with  the  aqueous 
vapour. 
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Heptic,  oxyheptic,  and  glycollic  acids  may  be  extracted  by  ether  from  the  water  from 
which  the  preceding  acids  have  been  distilled,  and  are  separated  by  crystallisation 
from  water  and  chloroform,  in  which  heptic  acid  alone  is  soluble.  Heptic  acid  forms 
flat  needles,  having  a  satiny  lustre,  and  melting  at  151°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
boils  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
colours  ferric  chloride  pale  brown,  and  decomposes  carbonates  only  on  heating.  Its 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  3C^R'*'02  +  H20,and  that  of  its  barium  salt 
by  C^^fl^^'BaO'' ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  acid  should  have  the  formula 
Q2ijj3207^  Closer  examination  shows,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  its  less  energetic 
reactions  that  the  triple  molecule  forms  a  single  group,  whilst  bromine,  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  &c.  break  up  this  group. 

The  study  of  oxyheptic  acid,  C^H^^O^,  confirms  this  view  of  the  composition  of 
heptic  acid.  This  body  is  easily  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
ethylic  dibromisobutylmethylglycerate.  After  crystallisation  from  boiling  water,  it 
forms  pearly  scales,  melting  at  185°,  and  having  the  composition  SO^H'^'O^.H^O. 
Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  converts  it  into  a  chloride,  C^H^OCP,  boiling,  with 
decomposition,  at  21°.  Ammonia  converts  this  chloride  into  the  corresponding  amide, 
melting  and  decomposing  at  251°.  Alcohol  converts  the  chloride  into  the  ether 
C^H^'O^. OC^Hs,  boiling  at  129°-130°,  under  a  pressure  of  10  cm.  ;  at  230°-24:0°,  with 
decomposition,  under  ordinary  pressure.  If  ammonia  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  in  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  another  amide,  C^H^O^.NH-,  is  obtained  on 
evaporation,  in  slender  needles  melting  at  87°. 

HEPTIIffE,  C^H'2=CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.0=CH  (also,  but  incorrectly,  named 
Heptylidene  and  (Enanthylidene).  A  hydrocarbon,  homologous  with  acetylene  or 
ethine,  C-H^ ;  discovered  by  Limpricht,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
monochlorheptylene,  Cll'^Cl,  and,  together  with  heptylene,  by  the  action  of  sodium 
ethylate  or  alcoholic  potash  on  heptylene  chloride,  C^H^^CP  (iii.  148);  afterwards 
more  fully  examined  by  Eubien  {\st  Suppl.  696).  Bruylants  {Ber.  viii.  406)  prepares 
it  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  the  chloride  or  bromide,  CH'^CP  or 
C^H*W,  obtained  by  treating  cenanthaldehyde  with  PCP  or  PBr\  It  boils  at  100°- 
110°,  and  reacts  with  ammoniacal  copper  and  silver  solutions  like  acetylene. 

When  the  bromide  C^H^  'Br-  is  used  for  the  preparation,  a  bromheptylene,  CH'^Br, 
is  obtained  as  a  bye-product,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  pungent  liquid  boiling  at  165°. 

HEPTOIC  ikCIBS,  C^ff^O^  =  CfiH'3.C00H.  The  properties  of  normal 
heptoic  or  oenanthylic  acid,  CE[^.(CH-)^.COOH,  prepared  by  oxidation  of 
oBuanthol  with  nitric  or  chromic  acid,  and  by  oxidation  of  normal  heptyl  alcohol  from 
heptane,  have  been  described  by  Grimshaw  a.  Schorlemmer  (2??<^  Sup'pl.  8G9).  The 
same  acid  has  been  more  recently  studied  by  Mehlis  {Lichig's  Annalcn,  clxxxv.  358- 
372),  who  prepares  it  by  oxidising  oenanthal  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  Lieben  a.  Janecek 
{ibid,  clxxxvii.  126-152),  who  obtain  it  by  saponification  of  the  cyanide  CII'^.ON, 
prepared  from  normal  hexyl  alcohol. 

Ammonium  heptoate  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  non-crys- 
talline. The  normal  'potassium  salt,  C^H'^KO'^  was  obtained  by  Mehlis  as  a  white 
silky  non-crystalline  mass  ;  by  Grimshaw  a.  Schorlemmer  as  a  transparent  jelly. 
The  sodium  salt,  CH'^NaO^,  separates  in  needles  or  as  a  jelly,  according  to  the  rate 
of  cooling  (G-.  and  S.)  The  zinc,  lead,  and  co])i)er  salts  have  been  already  described 
{2nd  Su^l.  870). 

The  following  derivatives  of  normal  heptoic  or  oenanthylic  acid  are  also  described 
by  Mehlis  {loc.  cit.) 

(Enanthonitril,  or  Hexyl  Cyanide,  C^H'^N  =  C^H'^.CN,  is  formed,  together  with 
cenanthamide,  by  heating  (Enanthylic  acid  with  potassium  thiocyanate  (Letts's  reac- 
tion) : 

C^Hi^O^  -H  CNHS  =  C^H'^N  ^  CO^  -j-  H^S, 
and  C^Hi402  ^  CNHS  =  C^Hi^NO  +  CSO. 

Other  reactions,  however,  go  on  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  yield  of  these  products 
is  greatly  reduced. 

ffinantlionitril  is  a  clear,  colourless,  neutral  liquid,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  175°-178°.  Sp.  gr.  =  0-895  at  22°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  potash,  yielding  potassium  cenanthylate  and  ammonia.  It 
quickly  alters  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

(Enantliamide,  C^H^^NO  =  C^H'^O.NH-,  is  formed  simultaneously  with  the  nitril ; 
also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oenanthylic  anhydride.  When  pure,  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    It  crystallises  from  water  in  iridescent  laminae 
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and  from  alcohol  in  pointed  noodles  melting  at  94°-95°.  By  boiling  with  water  or 
with  alkalis  it  is  resolved  into  cenanthylic  acid  and  ammonia. 

(Enanthylic  anhydride,  (C^H'^O)^O,  obtained  by  distilling  the  acid  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  and  heating  the  resulting  cenanthylic  chloride  with  potassium  cenanthyl- 
ate,  is  a  thick  colourless  liquid  having  a  neutral  reaction,  and  boiling  at  268°-27l° 
without  decomposition.  Sp.  gr.  0-932  at  21°.  Eeacts  with  ammonia  to  form  the 
amide. 

Isobeptoic  Acid  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  isoheptyl  alcohol  (p.  1025),  and 

may  therefore  be  constituted  according  to  either  of  the  following  formulae: 

(1)  ^  (2) 

^3^>GH.CH2.CH2.CH2.CO.OH  ^^^^(JE.GB.\QW.GmCR\ 

The  isoprimary  alcohol  obtained  by  Grimshaw  from  ethyl-amyl  {2nd  SuppL  642) 
yielded  by  oxidation  an  acid  which  boiled  at  210°-213°  ;  and  the  isoheptyl  alcohol 
which  Schorlemmer  obtained  from  diethyldimethylmethane  yielded  by  oxidation  an 
acid  boiling  at  209°-213°.  The  barium,  calcium,  and  silver  salts  of  these  two  acids 
also  closely  resembled  one  another  in  their  properties  (see  table  on  next  page).  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  one  of  the  acids  in  question  may  be  constituted  according  to 
the  first,  and  the  other  according  to  the  second  of  the  formulae  above  given. 

Bietliyl-methylacetic  Acid,  C(C'H-^)^(CH^).CO-II,  has  been  examined  by 
E.  Idanow  {Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvi.  450),  who  prepares  it  by  acting  on  zinc-ethyl 
with  acetyl  chloride,  converting  the  resulting  diethyl -methyl-carbinyl  iodide  into  the 
corresponding  iodide ;  heating  this  compound  for  six  to  eight  days  with  potassium 
cyanide  ;  and  digesting  the  crude  diethyl -methyl-carbinyl;cyanide  at  120°-140°  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  distilled,  mixed  with  caustic 
soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
out  the  organic  salt ;  and  this,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  free 
diethyl-methylacetic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oily  liquid  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  having  a  faint,  not  unpleasant  odour.  After  drying  over  dehydrated 
sodium  sulphate  and  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  boils  at  207°-208°,  and  does  not  solidify 
at  —20°.  Its  normal  potassium  salt,  (C'^H^)-(CH^)C.CO-K,  is  very  soluble  and  non- 
crystalline ;  the  acid  salt,  CH'^KO^.CH'^O^  separates  on  cooling  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles.  The  lead  salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  solu- 
tion becoming  turbid  when  heated. 

The  following  table  (p.  1023)  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  properties  of  normal 
heptoic  acid  prepared  in  the  several  ways  above  mentioned,  also  of  isohoptoic  acid  and 
diethyl-dimethylacetic  acid. 

HEPTOIC  AI.BBHYDE,  C^H'-'O  =  C^H^^CHO.  (EnantJialdehyde,  (Enanthal, 
GE^naoithol. — A  polymeride  of  this  aldehyde  is  formed  by  prolonged  contact  with 
potassium  carbonate.  It  is  a  solid  body  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation, 
melts  at  51°-52°,  and  when  heated  to  160°-170°,  yields  a  liquid  distillate  which  easily 
solidifies  on  cooling,  but  previous  to  that  change  of  state,  exhibits  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  an  aldehyde  with  alkaline  bisulphites  and  with  silver  nitrate,  Siroilar 
polymeriamodifications  are  formed  in  like  manner  with  acetaldehyde  and  benzaldehyde 
(Bruylants,  Ber.  viii,  414), 

HEPTYL  AXiCOHOIiS,  Eleven  alcohols  of  this  group  are  at  present 

known,  two  primary,  four  secondary,  and  five  tertiary,  viz. 

Primary. 

(1)  ,    OT.(CH2)^CH20H  (2).  (CH3)2CH,(CH2)3.CH^OH 

Hexyl  carbinol.  Isohexyl  carbinol. 

Secondary. 

(2)  -     OT(CH^*|^^^^^  (CH3)2CH.(CE?)2|^^^^ 

Methyl-pentyl  carbinol.  Methyl-isopentyl  carbinol, 

(5),     CW.mO-R.O^^^.y      or  CH3.CHOH.CH|gg|^jj3^, 
jMethyl-katapentyl  *  carbinol,  Methyl-pseudisopentyl  carbinol, 

(6).  CH(CH3)2.CHOH.CH(CH=')2 

Di-isopropyl  carbinol. 
*  The  prefix  kata  is  applied  to  the  radicles  of  tertiary  alcohols. 
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Diethyl-methylacetic 
Acid 

Idanow 

o 

00 

o 
c< 

o 

o 

'o 

pq 

+  5H=0.  Separates  on 
rapid  cooling  in  stel- 
late groups  of  flat 
needles  ;     on  •  slow 
cooling  in  flat  prisms. 
Gives  off  all  its  water 
over    SO*H^  Not 
easily    wetted  by 
water,  but  dissolves 
freely  therein,  form- 
ing supersaturated 
solutions 

Bulky  white  precipi- 
tate, slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and 
separating  on  cooling 
in    tufts    of  small 
needles,  turned  brown 
by  light 

oic  Acid 

From  Dimethyl- 
diethyl-methane 
(Schorlemmer) 

Boils  at  209°-213° 

o 

t 

o 

Separates  on  evap- 
oration by  heat  as 
an  amorphous  film; 
but  crystallises  by 
spontaneous  evap- 
oration   in  long 
trau  sparent  needles 
or  prisms 

Flocculent  crystal- 
line precipitate 

Isohept 

From  Ethyl-amyl 
(Grimshaw) 

Boils  iit  210°-213° 
Colourless  oUy 
liquid    having  a 
sour  and  unpleas- 
ant odour 

Remains     as  an 
amorphous  pellicle 
when  its  solution 
is  left  to  evaporate 

Crystallises  by  evap- 
oration at  a  gentle 
heat     in  small 
needles 

Separates  from  hot 
solution  as  a  gran- 
ular or  flocculent 
precipitate.  Crys- 
tallises by  sponta- 
neous evaporation 
in  small  needles 

g  .3  S  §  taaCoo 

y  CS        CO  .-H  o 

tin  M      o  COO 

g  S  S  II  II  11 

i~  .a  I  o  o  o 
,   o     p3  '  o  o  o 

'-'  ^  QJ  o  S 


QO 


00  rl( 


So    4J  00 


III" 
Sit 

^  a^ 

odS  o 
.  o  I  i! 

OS       ^  ^ 

o  OH^'?  g 

O  (C  CS  r-l  ci 


^  y  a 


•437  o'^ 

4.  ?^  £ 

I.  -tJ  (S  o  o 


From  Heptane 
(Grimshaw  a. 
Schorlemmer) 

Did  not  solidify  in 
a  fi-eezing  mixture 
(proi  ably  from  ad- 
mixtm-e  of  impurities) 
fat  00=0-9359 
Sp.gr.  ■  at  90=0-9348 
at  280=0-9235 

Thin  laminae  or  broad 
needles.    100  c.c.  of 
the    solution  satu- 
rated at  120  contain 
1-774  grams  of  this 
salt 

Thin  flat  needles.  100 
c.c.  of  the  solution 
saturated  at  8-5°  con- 
tain 0-9046  grm.  of 
the  anhydrous  salt 

nthal 

(Mehlis) 

Boils  at  2190.  SoUdi- 
fies  at  -120  to  a 
crystalline  mass 
which    melts  at 
-50.     Sp.  gr.  at 
210  =  0-916 

Distils  at  186°-188°. 
Remains  liquid  at 
-14°.    Sp.  gr.  at 
21°  =  0-871 

White  iridescent 
laminte,  melting 
with  decomposi- 
tion at  2380-239°. 
Dissolves  in  64  pts. 
water  at  22°;  mod- 
erately soluble  in 
boiling  85  per  cent, 
alcohol 

White   bulky  pre- 
cipitate turned 
brown    by  light. 
Insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcoliol ; 
slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water 

From  CEna 
(G  rimshaw  ai.  Schorlemmer) 

1    «3     .  >0  00  CO  0 
0       0         t-  0  rH 
si  ^  0  c<5  (M  i-H 
&^         Ci  Ci  CJ5 

.        6  6  0  0 

ao-  1  II  11  II 11 

g  ^  +3  0  0  0  0 

^  -M     0  "O  0  05 

CO  e<>             OC  rH  (M 

p  i  M  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

0  <M   1  

r3  c3  g  bau^ 

^  3  0   a  0 

1^  §  § 

Boils  under  763  mm.  at 
3  87°-188°.  Remains 
liquid  at  -200.    Sp.  gr. 
at  16°  =  0-8735 

(C^H"0^)^Ba.  Thin 
laminae  or  broad  needles. 
100  c.c.  of  the  aqueous 
solution  saturated  at  12° 
contain  1-7  grm.  of  the 
salt. 

(C'H"0=)=Ca.   Thin  flat 
needles.    100  c.c.  of  the 
solution  saturated  at  8-5° 
contain  0  9046  grm.  of 
the  anhydrous  salt 

Small  woolly  needles 
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cm 

(7).  CW 

(CH3)2CH.CH2 

Dimethyl-isobutyl  carbinol. 

(9).  C^H^  COH 

CH3.CH2.CH2 

Methyl-ethyl-propyl  carbinol 


Tertiary. 
COH 


cm 

(8).  cm 
{cmyc  J 

Dimethyl-katabutyl  carbinol. 

cm' 

(10).  C^H^ 
CH(CH3)2^ 
Methyl-ethyl-isopropyl  carbinol. 


COH 


COH 


(11).  (C2Hs)^C0H. 
Triethyl  carbinol. 


Primary  Heptyl  Alcohols. 

(1)  .  XJormal  Keptyl  Alcohol,  or  Kexyl  Carbinol,  is  produced :  a.  From 
oenanthaldehyde  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam.  The  best  way  of  proceeding  is  to 
dissolve  the  aldehyde  in  strong  acetic  acid,  add  liquid  sodium-amalgam  to  the  solu- 
tion, saponify  the  resulting  heptyl  acetate  with  potash,  and  rectify  the  alcohol  over 
sodium.  Heptyl  alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  175-5°  under  a  pressure  of  755  mm. 
(Sehorlemmer,  Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxvii.  304  *) ;  see  also  2nd  Sujppl.  644. 

C.  J.  Cross  {CJiem.  Soo.  J.  1877,  ii.  123)  also  finds  that  normal  heptyl  alcohol  pre- 
pared from  oenanthaldehyde  boils  at  175-5°  (bar.  764  mm.),  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-838  at  0°,  0-830  at  16°,  0-824  at  27°.  The  chloride,  C^H'^Cl,  prepared  from  it 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boils  at  159*2°  (bar.  750  mm.),  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  -  0-881  at  16°.  The  bromide,  C^H'^Br,  boils  at  178*5°  (bar.  750-6  mm.),  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-133  at  16°.  The  iodide,  C^H'^I,  boils  at  201°  (bar.  754-8 
mm.),  and  has  the  specific  gravity  1-346  at  16°. 

The  acetate,  C^H'^C'-H^O^  prepared  by  heating  the  iodide  at  180°  with  potassium 
acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  has  a  fragrant  odour  of  pears,  boils  at  191-5°  (bar. 
758-5),  and  has  the  specific  gravity  0-874  at  16°. 

Heptyl  (znanthylatc,  C^H'^.CH'^O-,  prepared  by  heating  the  iodide  at  180°  with 
silver  cenanthylate  (normal),  is  a  liquid  having  a  faint  but  disagreeable  fatty  odour, 
and  boiling  at  270^-275°  (bar.  760  mm.) 

Heptyl-ethyl  oxide,  CW^.O.C^m,  produced  by  heating  the  iodide  with  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  is  a  liquid  having  an  odour  of  lemons,  boiling  at 
166°  (bar.  755  mm,),  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-791  at  0°;  0-790  at  16° 
(Cross). 

(2)  .  Isoheptyl  AlcGhol,  or  Esohexyl  Carbinol,  either 

(Cff  )2CH.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH20H  or  ^^2>CH.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3. 

This  alcohol  is  obtained,  together  with  methyl-isopentyl  carbinol,  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  into  the  vapour  of  boiling  ethy'J-amyl,  converting  the  resulting  mixture  of 
primary  and  secondary  chlorides  into  acetates,  and  saponifying  the  latter.  The  iso- 
primary  alcohol  boils  at  about  165°  (Crimshaw,  27id  Stcpj^l.  642). 

Secondary  Heptyl  Alcohols. 

(3)  .  Methyl-pentyl  Carbinol,  CH^CHOH.(CH2)^CH3  (T.  M.  Morgan,  Che7n. 
Soc.  J.  1875,  301).  This  alcohol  has  been  obtained  from  normal  heptane  (from  Penn- 
sylvanian  petroleum)  by  the  following  process.  The  hydrocarbon  (b.  p.  96°-99°), 
treated  with  chlorine  in  the  manner  abo  v^e  described,  yielded  a  mixture  of  chlorides 
boiling  between  144°  and  156°,  which,  when  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  quick- 
lime heated  to  a  temperature  just  short  of  redness,  were  converted  into  heptylenes, 
C'H'*,  boiling  between  96°  and  99°.  On  mixing  these  heptylenes  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  passing  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  through  the  mixture,  a  heptyl 
chloride  was  formed,  which  boiled  with  decomposition  between  138°  and  142°,  and 
was  resolved  by  heating  with  potassium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  into  hydrogen  chloride 
and  a  heptylene.  This  latter  treated  with  hydriodic  acid  was  converted  into  an 
iodide,  from  which,  by  decomposition  with  lead  acetate  and  saponification  of  the 
resulting  acetic  ether,  a  heptyl  alcohol  was  obtained,  which  boiled  between  140°  and 


*  The  boiling  point  of  the  alcohol  is  there  misprinted  155-5°. 
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141°  and  was  converted  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  first  into  a  ketone 
(b.  p.  137°-141°),  and  afterwards  into  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  normal  butyric  acids: 
it  appears  therefore  to  be  a  secondary  alcohol,  but  its  constitution  has  not  been 
exactly  determined. 

The  portion  of  the  heptylenes  not  attacked  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  yielded, 
when  heated  to  120'^  with  hydriodic  acid,  an  iodide,  partly  convertible  by  the  action 
of  lead  acetate  at  120°  into  a  heptyl  acetate  boiling  between  170°  and  174°,  and 
yielding  by  saponification  a  heptyl  alcohol  boiling  between  155°  and  158°.  This 
alcohol,  oxidised  by  cold  chromic  acid  solution,  yielded  a  ketone  boiling  between  146° 
and  149°,  and  convertible  by  further  oxidation  into  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  normal 
valeric  acids.  Hence,  according  to  Popoflf's  law  {1st  SuppL  765),  the  ketone  consists  of 
methyl-pentyl  ketone,  and  the  alcohol  of  methyl-pentyl  carbinol. 

(4)  .  Metbyl-isopentyl      Carbinol,      or      IVXethyl-amyl  Carbinol, 

CH^CHOH.(0H2)2.CH(CH02^  is  obtained,  together  with  the  isoprimary  alcohol,  from 
ethyl-amyl  or  dimethyl-butyl-methane,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  1024). 
Boils  at  146°-148°.  Converted  by  oxidation  into  methyl-amyl  ketone,  CH^.CO.C^Hi^ 
(Grimshaw). 

(5)  .  A  third  secondary  heptyl  alcohol,  which  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the 
formulae, 

CH».CHOH.C  I  or         Cff.CHOH.CH  |  ci(CH3)2 

Methyl-katapentyl  caxbinol  Methyl-pseudisopentyl  carbinol 

most  probably  by  the  former,  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  dimethyl-di ethyl- 
methane,  C(CH3)2(C2H5)2.  It  boils  at  148°-150°  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1873, 
320  ;  see  also  2nd  8uppl.  643). 

(6)  .  Bi-isopropyl  Carbinol,  (Cff)2CH.CHOH.GH(CH3)2,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  di-isopropyl  ketone,  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour  like  that  of  peppermint,  a  specific  gravity  0-8323  at  17°,  and  boiling  at 
130°-132°.  It  dissolves  partially  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  gradual 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  solution,  it  is  reconverted  into  di-isopropyl  ketone 
(R.  Munch,  Ser.  vii.  1129). 

Tertiary  Heptyl  Alcohols. 

(7)  .  Dimetbyl-isobutyl  Carbinol,  ^3^^COH.CH2.CH<^^g3.  Discovered 

by  Markownikoff  {Zeitschr.f.  Chem.  1871,  268),  and  further  examined  by  Pawlow 
{Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiii.  192).  Markownikolf  prepares  it  from  the  pseudoheptylene, 
(CH^)'=C=OH— CH=(CH^)^,  obtained  by  heating  oxyisocaprylic  acid  with  water 
(p.  1027).  On  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  iodide  through  this  hydrocarbon,  dimethyl- 
isobutyl  iodide,  {QKy—Gl—QW--Q^—{QWf,  is  obtained  as  a  heavy  liquid,  which, 
when  treated  with  moist  silver  oxide,  yields  the  tertiary  alcohol  (Markownikoff). 

Pawlow  obtains  the  same  alcohol  by  dropping  valeryl  chloride  (1  mol.)  into  cooled 
zinc-methyl  (2  mols.),  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  30  days,  and  then  decomposing 
it  with  water : 

Cl.CO.CH2.CH(CH=^)2  +  Zn(CH^)2  =  ZnO  +  Cl.C  j  [$^'^'^^^23)2 

G1-^1S(CH3)2  ^  SOH  =  HCl  +  H0.c|[f^;r^^C^3). 

The  product  is  fractionated  by  distillation,  and  treated  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  to 
remove  admixed  methyl-isobutyl  ketone. 

Dimothyl-isobutyl  carbinol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  nearly  in- 
soluble therein,  and  has  a  campliorous  odour.  When  oxidised  with  chromic  acid 
mixture,  it  is  converted,  according  to  Pawlow,  into  acetic  and  isobutyric  acids ; 
according  to  Markownikoff,  it  is  resolved  thereby  into  water  and  pseudoheptylene. 

Bimethjl-isohiityl-carhinyl  Iodide,  {GW)-.Ol.OB^'.OK{GWf,  formed  from  the 
alcohol  by  saturation  with  hydriodic  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  water,  or  from  the 
pseudoheptylene.  by  direct  combination,  is  a  heavy  oil  which  is  decomposed  by  distilla- 
tion, and  converted  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  into  a  heptylene  which  differs  in 
constitution  from  that  just  mentioned,  and  is  reconverted  by  silver  oxide  and  water 
into  dimethyl-isobutyi  carbinol  (Pawlow).  The  corresponding  bromide,  C^H'^Br, 
formed  also  from  pseudoheptylene  by  direct  combination,  is  converted  by  heating  with 
water  at  100°,  chiefly  into  pseudoheptylene,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dimethyl- 
isobutyi  carbinol. 

?>rd  Sup.  3  X 
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(8).  Dimethyl-katabutyl    Carbinol,  HO.C 


.3,  Pentamethyl-ethol, 


or  Pentamethylated  Ethyl  Alcohol,  C(CH^)^ — C{QWyOll  (Butlerow,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxvii.  176). — This  alcohol  is  formed  by  the  action  of  trimethylacetyl  chloride, 
C(CH^)^C0C1,  (1  mol.)  on  zinc-methyl  (2  mols.)  A  few  lumps  of  sodium  are  thrown 
into  the  freshly-prepared  mixture ;  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  zinc  thereby  sepa- 
tated  is  heated  for  some  hours  at  60°-65°  in  a  sealed  tube ;  the  contents,  which  have 
become  crystalline,  are  then  decomposed  with  water,  whereupon  marsh  gas  is  given 
off ;  the  mass  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  oil  which  then  separates 
IS  distilled  with  water.  By  repeating  these  operations  several  times,  pressing  the 
ciystals  which  separate,  and  drying  them  over  caustic  baryta,  the  dimethyl-katabutyl 
carbinol  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate  having  the  composition  2CW^0  +  11^0.  This 
hydrate  forms  long  prismatic  needles,  slightly  sohible  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  has  a  burning  taste,  and  a  camphorous  and  at  the  same  time  mouldy  smell.  It 
begins  to  boil  and  give  off  water  at  100°,  and  at  130°  the  anhydrous  alcohol  begins  to 
distil.  The  dehydration  may  be  also  partially  effected  by  leaving  the  hydrate  over 
baryta  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  if  this  operation  is  performed  at  a  temperature  of  100°, 
the  dehydration  becomes  complete  in  a  few  days,  the  anhydrous  alcohol  remaining  as 
an  oil. 

"Warm  and  dilute  chromic  acid  mixture  acts  very  slowly  on  the  hydrate,  but 
bromine  acts  readily  on  it,  yielding  a  white  solid,  which  by  the  further  action  of 
bromine  is  converted  into  an  oily  body.  The  solid  product  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
C^H^^Er  and  C^Hi^Br^. 

Pentamethyl  Ethol,  prepared  from  its  hydrate,  as  above  described,  forms  an  oil 
which  boils  at  131°.  When  strongly  cooled,  it  solidifies,  forming  white  needles 
which  melt  at  -h  17° ;  and  it  readily  absorbs  water,  reproducing  the  hydrate^  so  that 
when  moist  air  i  passed  into  the  upper  part  of  a  bottle  containing  the  alcohol, 
glistening  leaflets  of  the  hydrate  are  produced,  and  float  about  in  the  air  over  the 
liquid. 

Fentamethyl-ethyl  chloride,  C^H'^Cl,  or  0\GWYCj\,  obtained  by  treating  the 
hydrate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  washing  the  product,  is  a  white  solid, 
smelling  like  '  artificial  camphor.'  It  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  white 
needles,  v/hich  melt  at  136°,  and  sublime  rapidly  at  a  higher  temperature ;  but  it 
is  also  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  yields  up  its  chlorine  to  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate. 

The  iodide  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  alcohol,  smells  like  the 
chloride,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  with  partial  decomposition  at  140°-142°. 
Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it,  forming  a  heptylene  which  has  the  constitution 


DCethyl-etliyl-isopropyl  Carbinol,  HO.C  \  C^H^       ,  are  formed  by  the  action 


of  a  mixture  of  zinc- methyl  and  zinc-ethyl  on  the  chlorides  of  butyryl  and  isobutyryl 
respectively.  The  former  boils  at  135°-138°  ;  the  heptylene  prepared  from  its  iodide 
at  90°-95°;  the  latter  alcohol  boils  at  124°-127°,  its  heptylene  at  75°-80°  (Pawlow, 


(11).  Triethyl-carbinol,  {C^WfCOB..  This  alcohol,  already  described  {2nd 
Suppl.  1182),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc- ethyl  on  propionyl  chloride.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8593  at  0°,  becoming  viscid  at  20°, 
and  boiling  at  140°-142°  (Nahapetian). 

HEPTYIEMTES,  C^H'*.  These  hydrocarbons  are  obtained,  together  with  heptyl 
acetates,  by  heating  the  several  heptyl  chlorides  with  potassium  acetate  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  1.  The  mixture  of  heptylenes  thus  obtained  from  the  chlorides  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  normal  heptane,  boils  at  98°-99°  (Schorlemmer,  C/ie7n. 
Soc.  J.  1873,  322);  between  96°  and  99°  (Morgan,  ibid.  1875,  303).  Eespecting  the 
reaction  of  these  heptylenes  with  hydrochloric  acid,  see  p.  1025. 

The  heptylene  which  boils  at  96°  unites  with  water,  forming  a  hydrate  which 
when  dropped  into  a  vessel  heated  over  an  oil-bath  is  resolved  into  water,  a  resin,  and 
a  body  which  boils  at  140°,  and  exhibits  the  properties  of  an  unsaturated  alcohol  (Le 
Bel,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  967). 

2.  The  heptylene  from  ethyl-amyl  boils  at  91°  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  07060  at  16° 


H2C=C<^[^(.^3)3  (P-  1027). 


(9  and  10).    Methyl-ethyl-propyl  Carbinol, 


and 


Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  122). 
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(Grimshaw,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1873,  313);  that  from  dimethyl-diethyl-methane  boils  at 
90°-92°  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1873,  320). 

3.  A  heptylene  having  the  constitution  CH(CH3)2.CH2  C^^j^'  is  produced  by 

the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  at  100°  on  dimethyl-isobutyl-carbinyl  iodide  (p.  1026) 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  83°-84°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  07144  at  0°,and  unites  directly  with 
bromme  to  form  a  dibromide.  It  also  unites  with  hydriodic  acid,  reproducing' 
dimethyl-isobutyl-carbinyl  iodide,  C^H'^I  (Pawlow,  p.  1026).  ° 

4.  A  heptylene  having  the  constitution  (CH3)2C=CH— CH(CH3)2  is  produced  by 
heating  oxyisocaprylic  acid  {2nd  Suppl.  885)  with  water ;  C^H'^O^  =  C^H"'  +  CO'^  +  H-O 
It  boils  at  81°_83°  ;  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-6985  at  14°  ;  is  readily  acted  on  by  bromine^ 
with  evolution  of  HBr,  and  unites  with  HI,  producing  methyl-isobutyl-carbinvl  iodide 
(Markownikoff,  Zeitsch.f.  Chem.  1871,  268). 

5.  A  heptylene,  H2C=C<^^^^jj3^3,  wU(^hmQ,jhe  c^lledimethyl-katahiityl-ethylene, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dimethyl-katabutyl  iodide  (p.  1026). 
It  IS  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  forms  a  solid,  trans- 
lucent, very  volatile  dibromide  (Butlerow). 

6.  The  heptylene  obtained  from  methyl-ethyl-propyl  carbinol  boils  at  90°-95°  • 
that  from  methyl-ethyl-isopropyl  carbinol  boils  at  75°-80°  (Pawlow). 

HEPTYI^EKTE-THIOCAaBIMIBE,  C^H'XNCS)^  When  thiocarbamide 
and  cenanthal  are  dissolved  together  in  alcohol,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  then 
added,  and  the  mixture  warmed,  (enanthodisidphureide,  O^W\GSW-Wy,  is  formed  ;  and 
this,  on  addition  of  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  heptylene- 
thiocarbimide  : 

C^Hi^(CSN2H3)2  +  2HC1  =  2NH«C1  +  C^H'XNCS)^. 

Heptylene-thiocarbimide  is  a  thick  oily  liquid  having  a  very  repulsive  odour. 
Alcoholic  ammonia  converts  it  into  the  disulphureide  (H.  SchifF,  Ber.  xi.  830). 

HERACZ^EVM.  The  essential  oil  of  the  cow-parsnep  {Heracleum  sphondi/lium) 
has  been  examined  by  W.  Moslinger  {Liehig's  Annaleii,  clxxxv.  26).  126  kilos,  of  the 
fruits  gathered  in  1874  yielded,  by  distillation  with  steam,  1163  gramsof  oil  (0-92 per 
cent.)  ;  173*16  kilos,  gathered  in  the  autumn  of  1875  yielded  1460*5  grams  of  oil 
(0;84  per  cent.),  the  yield  in  each  case  being  affected  by  the  mode  of  distillation,  and 
being  most  abundant  when  the  distillation  was  conducted  in  a  current  of  steam,  and 
not  merely  from  a  vessel  filled  with  water. 

The  examination  of  the  oil  yielded  results  differing  in  some  respects  from  those 
obtained  by  Zincke  {\st  8uppl.  697  ;  Ind  Suppl.  644),  whose  statements  indeed  are 
mapphcable  to  oil  obtained  from  fruits  either  not  quite  ripe  or  only  lately  ripened, 
and  appear  to  be  true,  if  at  all,  only  for  fruits  which  have  been  quite  ripe  for  a  long 
time.  The  oil  of  Heracleum  sphondylium  agrees  perfectly  in  composition,  so  far  as 
regards  its  lowest  boiling  portions,  with  that  of  Heracleum  giganteum;  both  these 
oils  contain  ethyl  butyrate.  The  distillation-water  contains  chiefly— together  with 
ammonia,  but  no  substituted  ammonias— methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol  (in  smaller 
quantity),  acetic  acid  and  caproic  acid,  but  no  perceptible  quantity  of  butyric  acid. 
The  oil  contains  also  small  quantities  of  hexyl  compounds,  apparently  only  the 
acetate  ;  that  of  H.  giganteum  contains  chiefly  hexyl  butyrate  {2nd  Suppl.  644).  The 
o\\  oi  H.  sphondylium  6.0QB  not  contain  octyl  butyrate,  but  the  octyl-ethers  of  higher 
fatty  acids,  viz.  caproic,  capric-,  and  lauric ;  whether  it  contains  also  those  of  the 
intermediate  acids,  or  of  acids  still  higher  in  the  series,  is  not  yet  determined. 

The  oil  of  1874  yielded,  after  several  rectifications,  the  following  fractions : 

Boiling  Point  .  .  110°-175°  175°-190°  190°-200°  200°-203° 
Weight  of  Fraction     .         6-5  1575  4-5  32  grams 

Boiling  Point  .  .  203°_206°  206°-208°  208°-210°  210°-240° 
Weight  of  Fraction     .      70275  104*5  35*25  117*5  grams 

Boiling  Point     .       .    240°-291°  Residue  with  crystals 

Weight  of  Fraction     .        42*5  28  grams 

Fraction  110°-175°  consists  chiefly  of  ethyl  butyrate:  it  has  an  acid  reaction, 
due  to  free  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  Fraction  203°-206°  consists  of  octyl  acetate  ; 
-10  -240°  of  octyl  acetate  and  caproate.  Free  octyl  alcohol,  observed  by  Zincke' 
was  not  found  by  Moslinger.  Hexyl  alcohol  was  found  in  the  fruit  gathered  in  1875 
Ihe  lowest  fraction  of  the  oil  (80°-110°)  yielded  by  saponification  a  liquid  containinj; 
liexyl  and  octyl  alcohols. 
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HBRAPATHITE— HESPERIDIN". 


HSUAP^THZT^.    See  Cinchona  Alkaloids  (p.  490). 

HSRSfZiLIlXA.    The  ash  of  Herniaria  glabra,  grown  on  siliceous  and  on  dolo- 
mitic soil,  has  been  analysed  by  C.  Gr.  Wittstein  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iv.  341). 
1.  From  siliceous  soil.    Total  ash  in  air-dried  plant,  7'132  per  cent. 

K^O  Na-O  Na(with  CI)  CaO  MgO  APO^  Fe^O* 

24-380  4-110  1-702  14-349  6'300  1-321  1-038 


Mn^O*  01                SO^  PC*  SiO^  00=" 

—  2-624  1-717  9-729  14-445  17-694. 

2.  From  dolomitic  soil.    Total  ash,  6-622  per  cent. 

K^^O               Na^O  Na(witli  CI)  CaO  MgO  APO^  Fe^'O' 

8-680           3-860  6-691  30  400  14-839  1-755  0-430 

Mn^'O*  CI                SO'  PO*  SiC^  CO* 

—  1-066  1-746  8-421  6-367  21-505. 


HESPERSTIC  ACID,  and  HSSPERETIMT.    See  the  next  Article. 

KESPERIBESTE,  C'^H^^.  A  terpene  contained  in  the  volatile  oil  of  orange- 
peel.  It  boils  at  178°  (corr.) ;  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture,  chiefly  to  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  together  with  acetic  acid,  a  trace  of  formic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  a  liquid  compound,  C'lI^^O,  isomeric  with  camphor;  no  toluic  or  terephthalic 
acid  is  formed.  With  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  and  an  acid  called  hes- 
perisic  acid,  wbich,  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  composition 
Q2ojj26Qi7_2Ji20  ;  no  terephthalic  acid  is  formed  in  the  reaction.  Hesperidene  is 
not  converted  into  a  more  highly  hydrogenised  compound  by  heating  with  hydriodic 
acid  and  phosphorus.  When  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  it,  a  liquid  hydriodide, 
C'H'^.HI,  is  formed,  which  does  not  solidify  on  cooling,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat 
or  by  exposure  to  light.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  hydriodide  is  heated 
with  silver  cyanide,  and  the  product  is  boiled  with  potash,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and 
a  brown  mass  is  formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  non-volatile  amorphous 
acid,  soluble  in  ether.  Hesperidene,  heated  with  phosphorus  -pentasidphide,  yields 
cymene  (Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1873,  549). 

OnNitrosohesperidene,  see  Terpenbs,  Niteoso-. 

HESPERXBm,  C--H-«0'2_  This  substance,  discovered  by  Lebreton  (iii.  150), 
exists  in  many  fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus.  It  is  best  prepared  from  the  dry  unripe 
bitter  oranges  of  commerce  {Poma  aurantii  im/iiaturi).  The  fruit  is  exhausted  with 
water,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol 
containing  one  per  cent,  of  caustic  potash.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  this 
solution,  impure  hesperidin  separates  out,  and  may  be  dissolved  in  potash-solution 
of  5  per  cent.  On  adding  alcohol  a  resinous  mass  is  deposited,  and  from  the  clear 
liquid  almost  pure  hesperidin  separates  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  To  obtain  it 
quite  pure  it  must  be  boiled  with  water  containing  acetic  acid. 

Hesperidin  crystallises  from  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids  in  white  microscopic 
needles,  and  acids  precipitate  it  from  an  alkaline  solution  in  globular  masses.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  dis- 
solves more  freely  in  alcohol  and  hot  acetic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene, 
and  volatile  oils.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  and  does  not  reduce  an 
aikaline  copper-solution.  Its  solution  in  dilute  potash  becomes  yellow  and  orange- 
coloured  on  standing ;  and  on  evaporating  it  to  dryness  and  treating  the  residue  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  red  and  afterwards  violet.  Hesperidin  fused  with 
potash  yields  protocatechuic  acid  (E.  Hofimann,  Berl.  Ber.  ix.  26), 

According  to  Paterno  a.  Briosi  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  169)  hesperidin  melts  at  , 
243°-245°,  which  is  nearly  the  melting  point  of  limonin  (244°).  It  is  decomposed 
by  evaporation  to  dryness  with  ammonia,  does  not  unite  with  picric  acid,  acetyl 
chloride,  or  baryta.  It  dissolves  readily  in  aniline,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  ether 
deposits  spherical  groups  of  crystals  the  composition  of  which  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, 

Hesperidin  is  a  glucoside,  and  is  resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and 
hesperetin,  C'«H'*0«: 

Q-IJ26012  =   C«H'20«  +  C«H»^0'6. 

Hesperetin,  C«H^O^O,C'"H^O^  when  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether, 
forms  white  crystals  melting  at  223°  and  having  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  is  not 
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extracted  from  the  solution  hy  ether ;  gives  a  brown-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  ; 
is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate.  Heated  to  100°  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  re- 
solved almost  quantitatively  into  hespereticacid  and  phloroglucin: 

C«1P0-.0.C>''H»03  +  H^O  =  C6H«03  +  C'^H'^O*. 
Hesperetin.  Phloro-  Hesperetic 

gluciu.  acid. 

Heated  with  water  to  250°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  a  product  having  a  strong  smell 
of  vanilla  (Hoffmann). 

Hesperetic  acid,  C"'H'''0*,  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
hesperidin,  and  it  may  be  purified  by  conversion  into  the  soluble  calcium  salt, 
removal  of  colouring  matters  with  lead  acetate,  reprecipitation  with  acetic  acid,  and 
crystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  melts  at  225°,  and  sublimes  at  223°,  being  partly 
decomposed  at  the  same  time,  with  formation  of  a  body  smelling  like  vanilla.  By 
fusion  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  protocatechuic  acids : 

CioHioQ^  +  4H20  =  2C2H^02  +  C^H^O*  +  2B.\ 

The  substance  called  Hesperidin  by  de  Vrij,  and  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
portion  of  the  residue  left  on  distilling  the  flowers  of  Citrus  decumana,  is  in  reality 
the  body  called  by  Hoffmann  aurantiin  (p.  136).  A  body  prepared  by  de  Yrij 
from  orange-peel  {Albedo  cort.  aurans)  is,  according  to  Hoffmann,  pure  hesperidin. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  hesperidin  with 
those  of  allied  glucosides. 

Melting  Phenol 
Composition  point  reaction 

Hesperidin        .       .       .    C-'-H-sO'-  245°  brown-red 

Aurantiin  ....    G-m-'^O^- +  m-0  171 
Murrayin  ....    C'^H-^O'"  170  blue-green 

Limonin    ....         ?  244  ? 

HESPEKISSC  iiCIB.    See  Hesperidene  (p.  1028). 
HESSSITS,  Ag'Je.    See  Tellurium. 

HETIGKOMORPHITB.  According  to  Pisani  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  747)  this 
mineral  occurs  at  Alsberg  in  Westphalia,  mixed  with  brown  blende,  mostly  massive  ; 
in  cavities  also,  apparently  in  monoclinic  crystals.    Sp.  gr.  =  5*59  — 5*73. 

S  Sb  Pb  Zn 

19-90  31-20  47-86  0-60  =  99-56. 

Pisani  represents  these  numbers  by  the  formula  Pb^Sb^S'"  =  7PbS.4Sb2S3.  H.  Kose 
assigned  to  heteromorphite  the  formula  Pb^Sb^S^  =  2PbS.Sb2S3  (iii.  151). 

HEVSACHXTE.  A  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  occurring  in  ex- 
tremely thin  soot-like  deposits,  or  more  rarely  in  the  form  of  dendritic  foil  and  fine 
globular  aggregations,  on  clefts  in  barytes,  at  the  St.  Anton  Mine  in  the  Heubachthal, 
near  Wittichen.  Colour  deep-black ;-  the  streak  exhibits  a  semi-metallic  lustre. 
Hardness  =2-5.  Sp.  gr.  3-44.  It  is  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  much  chlorine,  the  solution  having  a  deep  bluish- 
green  colour,  but  changing  into  rose-red  on  dilution  with  water.  Chemical  compo- 
sition as  follows : — 

CoO  NiO  Fe=0^  MuO^  H^O 

65-50  14-50  5*13  1-50  12  59  -  99-22. 

Heubachite  is  a  very  recent  formation,  being  found  only  on  clefts  in  barytes,  and 
cementing  together  fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar,  which  have  arisen  from  the  dis- 
integration of  the  neighbouring  vein-rocks  and  been  carried  by  the  action  of 
water  into  the  barytes  clefts.  This  water  no  doubt  contained  the  constituents  of 
heubachite  in  solution  in  the  form  of  carbonates.  Heubachite  is  found  occurring 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances  at  the  Eberhard  mine  near  Alpirsbach  in  the 
Swabian  Schwarzwald  (Sandberger,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  299). 

HEUIiikM'X>XTE.  This  mineral,  from  the  conglomerates  of  a  South  African 
melaphyre,  was  fotmd  by  E.  Cohen  {ibid.  1875,  116)  to  contain: 

Loss  by 

SiO=  Al^O^*  CaO  K^O  Na^O  ignition 

59-53  16-82  6  95  0  32  1-42  15-30  =  100-34. 

HEXACETYliMAIff^JITE,    See  Mannitb. 
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HEXACRODLEIC  ACID,  C'^H^^O^.  An  acid  polymeric  witli  acrolein,  pro- 
duced by  dropping  that  liquid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  (iii.  150) ;  found 
also  among  the  products  obtained  by  heating  acrolein  hydrochloride  with  sodium 
ethylate  (p.  42  of  this  Supplement). 

HEX AG-ON'ZTIa.  A  variety  of  tremolite  (iii.  1 69)  from  Edwards,  St,  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  first  described  by  Groldsmith,  who  placed  it  in  the  beryl  group. 
Kouig,  however  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  202),  finds  that  the  crystals  are  monoclinic,  and 
exhibit  the  combination  OP.  co  P,  tabular  through  OP.  The  prism-angle,  124°  39', 
agrees  closely  with  that  of  tremolite  (124°  30').  Cleavage  prismatic  and  imperfect, 
parallel  to  OP.  Hardness  =  6*5.  Sp.gr.  =  2*996.  Colour,  white  or  violet.  Lustre 
strongly  vitreous.  Melts  with  difficult}'  before  the  blow-pipe  to  a  white  enamel. 
Gives  the  reaction  of  manganese  with  borax.    Chemical  composition  as  follows  : 

SiO=^  MgO  CaO  Na'^O  MnO      Al^O^  a.  Fe'^O' 

58-20  24-14  12-20  1-90  1-37  1-40  =  99-21 

HEXAUE,  C^H'".  Normal  hexane  (b.  p.  68°-70°),  from  Pennsylvanian 
petroleum,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  chlorine  chiefly  into  two  hexyl  chlorides  (b.  p. 
120°-134°),  which  when  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  yield  a  mixture  of  two 
hexylenes  (b.  p.  68°-70°)  not  separable  by  distillation.  But  on  passing  a  stream  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  a  mixture  of  these  hexylenes  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  hexyl  chloride  gradually  separates,  boiling,  with  decomposition,  at  116°-118°  ; 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  hexylene,  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  130°-140° 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  yields  a  hexyl  chloride  boiling  at  122°-124°.  The  first- 
mentioned  chloride  (b.  p.  116°-118'')  heated  with  acetic  acid  and  lead  acetate,  is  con 
verted  into  an  acetic  ether,  yielding  by  saponification  a  small  quantity  of  the  corre- 
sponding hexyl  alcohol.  This  alcohol,  however,  is  much  more  readily  obtained  by 
similar  treatment  of  the  hydriodide  produced  by  agitating  the  mixture  of  hexylenes 
above  mentioned  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid.  It  boils  at  125°-r29°,  smells  like 
peppermint-oil,  and  is  converted  by  a  strong  solution  of  chromic  acid  into  a  ketone 
boiling  at  121°-124°,  and  yielding  by  further  oxidation,  acetic  and  probably  also  pro- 
pionic acid. 

The  chloride  boiling  at  122°-124°  is  for  the  most  part  converted  by  heating  to 
120°  with  lead  acetate  and  acetic  acid,  into  an  acetic  ether  yielding  by  saponification 
another  hexyl  alcohol,  which  boils  at  132°- 137°,  and  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  to  a  ketone  boiling  at  124°- 126°,  and  converted  by 
further  oxidation  into  a  mixture  of  acids  consisting  chiefly  of  acetic  and  butyric  acid : 
hence  this  alcohol  appears  to  be  methyl-butyl-carbinol,  CH^.CHOH.C^H" 
(Morgan,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  301). 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  the  action  of  chlorine  on  normal  hexane  gives  rise 
only  to  secondary  chlorides,  whereas  Schlorlemmer  {27id  Suppl.  645),  by  chlorination 
of  normal  hexane  (prepared  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  methyl-butyl  iodide), 
obtained  a  primary  as  well  as  a  secondary  chloride. 

When  bromine-vapour  is  passed  into  the  vapour  of  boiling  normal  hexane,  in  day- 
light, substitution-products  are  formed,  which  are  partly  decomposed  by  distillation. 
The  portion  which  distils  without  decomposition  consists  of  a  hexyl  bromide,  the 
alcohol  from  which  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  acetic  and  normal  butyric  acids,  and 
therefore  consists  of  methyl-butyl-carbinol.  Li  like  manner  normal  heptane  yields  a 
bromide  convertible  into  methyl-pentyl  carbinol.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  action  of 
bromine  on  normal  paraffins  gives  rise  only  to  secondary  bromides,  CH^.CHBr.C"H2°+', 
or  that  the  methyl  groups  which  are  present  in  these  hydrocarbons,  and  are  readily 
attacked  by  chlorine,  are  not  touched  by  bromine  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  secondary  bromides,  other  products  are  formed  which,  on  dis- 
tillation, either  decompose  completely,  or  are  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  non- 
saturated  hydrocarbons,  which  are  probably  defines  (Schorlemmer,  Fhil.  Trans, 
1878,  p.  1). 

More  highly  brominated  derivatives  are  obtained  by  heating  normal  hexane  with 
bromine  to  higher  temperatures  in  sealed  tubes.  At  130°-140  the  compound  CBr^ 
is  formed,  and  this  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into  perbromobenzene,  C^'Br^ 
and  free  bromine.  If  the  heating  at  130°-140°  be  not  too  long  continued,  the  crystal- 
line compound,  C^H^Br^  is  likewise  obtained.    At  120°-125°  this  latter  is  the  chief 

rodiict,  mixed  however  with  C^ffBr^  and  C^H^Br*^.    The  brominated  derivatives  of 

exane  now  known  are : 

C^H'^Br,  C«H«Br«,  C«H«Br«,  C«H«BrS  C^BrS  C«Br« 


(Wahl,  Ber.  x.  402,  1234). 
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KEXBROMiLCSTOZrEi,  C^Br^O  (Weidel  a.  Griiber,  Ber.  x.  1147).  This  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  or  hydrohromide  of  triamidophenol,  C^H2(NH-)^0H,  or  on  hromodichro- 
mazin,  C'^H^Br'^N^O^,  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  bromine  on  these  salts,  this 
body  being  suspended  in  water  and  bromine  added  to  the  liquid.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures the  reaction  takes  several  hours  to  complete,  but  at  100°  in  sealed  tubes  it 
is  completed  in  a  few  minutes.  The  hexbromacetone  separates  on  cooling  in  lustrous 
scales,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  chloroform,  from  which  it  separates 
in  large  strongly-refracting  monoclinic  crystals.  Its  formation  from  bromodichro- 
mazin  may  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

CisHsBr^N^O^  +  34Br  +  UWO  =  SC^Br^O  -t-  SNH^Br  +  24HBr  +  900^. 

Hexbromacetone  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  whether  cold  or  boiling,  but 
dissolves  easily  and  without  alteration  in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  and 
pure  ether.  It  likewise  dissolves  in  alcohol,  either  aqueous  or  absolute,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  partly  decomposed,  a  small  portion  of  it  separating  out  unaltered  as  the 
alcohol  evaporates,  while  the  greater  portion  is  converted  into  a  red-brown  oil  smelling 
like  chloroform.  The  ethereal  and  alcoholic  solutions  are  neutral.  The  crystals  are 
tasteless,  but  excite  after  some  time  a  persistent  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue. 
Hexbromacetone  melts  at  107°-109°,  in  the  dry  state;  below  100°,  when  immersed  in 
water.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  decomposes,  only  a  small  portion  subliming  un- 
changed. When  boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali  it  yields  bromoform  and  an  alkaline 
carbonate : 

C^Br^O  +  2NaH0  =  2CHBr3  +  Na^CO^. 

It  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  when  heated  with  water  to  180°.  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  nitric  acid,  and  separates  out  unchanged  on  cooling ;  but  when  the  two  are 
heated  together  at  150°,  bromopicrin  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide: 

C^Br^O  +  2mm  =  2CBr3(N02)  +  00^  +  H^O. 

Dry  ammonia-gas  passed  over  hexbromacetone  converts  it  quantitatively  into  tri- 
bro mac et amide  and  bromoform : 

C^Br^O  +  =  CBr3.CONH2  +  CHBr^ 

On  adding  water  to  a  solution  of  hexbromacetone  in  methyl  alcohol  till  the  compound 
begins  to  separate,  and  then  adding  sodium-amalgam,  pseudopropyl  alcohol  is 
formed : 

CBr3.CO.CBr3  +  TH^  =  6HBr  -h  CH^.CHOH.CHl 
KEXBmonsOBXPHSSa'YZiiiMmE.    See  Benzenes,  Phentlamido-  (p.  208). 

HEXBROMOMAPZ-STHAISIME,  C^•'H2Br^  is  prepared  by  dropping  bromine 
containing  iodine,  but  free  from  chlorine,  on  naphthalene,  which  is  kept  cool,  then 
heating  the  product  with  excess  of  bromine  in  a  sealed  tube,  first  to  80°-100°  (as  long 
as  hydrogen  bromide  escapes  on  opening  the  tube),  afterwards  continuing  the  heating 
for  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  and  raising  the  temperature  from  50°  to  60°  till  it  finally 
rises  to  350®-400°.  Hexbromonaphthalene  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
moderately  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  toluene,  chloroform,  and  aniline  ;  crystallises  and 
sublimes  in  slender  needles ;  melts  at  245°-246°,  resolidifies  at  200°-195°,  and 
volatilises  without  decomposition  (E.  Gessner,  Ber.  ix.  1505). 

KXSXCHIiORETHiiSJE,  C^CP.  This  compound  reacts  with  ahminium  iodide 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  aluminium  chloride,  tetrachlorethylene,  and  free  iodine, 
together  with  an  amorphous  carbon  compound  containing  iodine  (Gustavson,  Ber. 
ix.  169). 

K£X£TKirXi-TRXAMXBOBE3ffZOir]:iBEia^ZEXffE, 

n32-Fr4iTsr302  -  c^w^icP'WA-y^^  c^h*N(C2H^)2 
uhjnu   -ui±i>(^u±ij  <^c;o— G6H*N(C2H02- 

This  compound  is  formed,  together  with  triethyl-diamidobenzophenone, 
CO[C*'H•N(C^H^)^]^  by  heating  diethyl-aniline  with  carbonyl  chloride  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  120°  : 

2COC12  +  3C«H5N(C2H5)2  =  4HC1  +  C«H3N(C2H5)2[CO.C«H*N(C2H5)2]2. 

The  product  is  boiled  with  water  to  remove  excess  of  diethylaniline,  and  the  undis- 
solved residue,  after  washing  on  a  filter,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
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dissolves  the  tetrethyl-diamidobenzophenene,  and  leaves  the  hexethyl-triamidobenzoyl- 
benzene. 

The  latter  body  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  fine  crystals  melting  at  about  170°, 
and  belonging,  according  to  Arzruni's  measurements,  to  the  triclinic  system.  They 
are  tabular  in  the  direction  of  the  base  c,  and  exhibit  a  right  and  left  hemiprism  m 
and  m',  together  with  a  tetartopyramid  o,  between  m  and  c  (truncation  of  the  acute 
edge).  Angles  of  the  normals,  c  :  m'  =  58°  19';  C  m  =  63°  ;  o  :  £?  =  61-55°  (Michler, 
a.  Grradman,  Ber.  ix.  1912). 

HES^HYDBOSEirZEM'S,  H3SXH-!g-BROT03.UE3a-£:,  &c.    See  Bekzene 

(p.  160). 

HEXIsarS,  C^H'".  Kexoyleve. — A  modification  of  this  hydrocarbon,  most  pro- 
bably having  the  constitution  CH^.C=C.CH^.CH^.CH^,  is  obtained  by  heating  mono- 
bromhexylene  (derived  from  mannite  hexylene)  with  alcoholic  potash  in  sealed  tubes, 
at  170°  for  twelve  hours,  about  one  third  of  the  bromide  then  remaining  undecomposed. 
The  hydrocarbon  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odour. 
It  is  optically  inactive,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*7494  at  0°,  and  0-7377  at  13°,  referred  to 
water  at  0°.  It  remains  liquid  at  —20°,  and  boils  between  80°  and  83° ;  it  is  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  benzene,  light 
petroleum,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-83  ;  does  not 
produce  a  precipitate  in  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  or  cuprous  salts.  By  boiling 
with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidised  to  butyric,  acetic  and  carbonic  acids.  The 
formation  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

CH^C=C.CH2.CH2.CH3  +  0«  +  H^O  =  CH^CO^H  +  CO^H.CmCH^.CHs. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  formed  (as  was  proved  by  direct  experiment)  by  further  oxidation 
of  a  portion  of  the  butyric  acid. 

Hexine  dibromide,  C«H>«Br2  =  CH^.CBr^CBr.CmCH^.CH^,  produced  by  the  direct 
union  of  bromine  and  hexine,  is  an  optically  inactive  liquid,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour. 
Sp.  gr.  1-6977  at  0°,  1-5543  at  100°.  It  does  not  solidify  at  -20°,  begins  to  decom- 
pose at  130°.  Bromine  acts  slowly  upon  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and 
formation  of  a  heavy  yellow  oil  (probably  a  mixture  of  C^H^^Br*  and  C'^H^Br^),  which 
has  a  density  of  2*1625  at  0°,  thickens  to  a  syrup  at  — 15°,  and  begins  to  decompose  at 
160°  (Hecht,  Ber.  xi.  1050). 

HEXnSETKYI^DIAniZDOBEirZOIC  ACID,  Cm\CmyWO%ORY.  See 
Benzoic  acids  (p.  274). 

KEXIIKETHYXi-ZSOSTXI.BE2»-E,  G^m^*  =  CH2=C[C«H2(CI13)3]2,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  mesitylene  and  monochloraldehyde : 

CH2C1.CH0  +  2C«H3(0H3)3  =  Cm—C[Cm%Gmff  +  HCl  +  H^O. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  a  high  temperature  and  readily  attacked  by  bromine 
(E.  Hepp,  Ber.  vii.  1418). 

HE3S:ZVXETHYIi-TRXiiMIl>OBE3JZOYI.BEirZES3-E, 

n26TT29N302   —   f!6TT3-Nj/'nTT3'\2/'^^  CH''N(CH^)^ 

is  prepared,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound  (p.  1031),  by  heating  dimethylaniline 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  liquid  carbonyl  chloride  (Michler,  Ber.  ix.  716) ;  also  by  passing 
gaseous  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene)  into  boiling  dimethylaniline  as  long  as  it  is 
absorbed  (Michler  a.  Dupertuis,  ibid.  1899).  The  compound  forms  monoclinic 
crystals  having  the  axial  ratio  alb:  c  =  0-5865  :  1  :  0-7138.  Angle  ac=  125°  18'. 
Observed  faces  oo  S2,  oo  S  oo,  P,  oo,  0.  Angle  P  :  OP  =  75°  33' ;  P  :  P  =  53°  38-5'. 
00  S2  :  00  52  =  65°  6-5'  (Groth). 

KEXlffZTRODIPHEXr7I.AIKEXia-E,  0'2H^N^0i2  =  NH<;^e^2(^02)3- 
amine  (G-nehm,  Ber.  vii.  1399). — This  compound  is  formed  by  heating  diphenylamine, 
or  methyl-diphenylamine,  with  nitric  acid  as  long  as  red  vapours  are  given  off;  in  the 
latter  case  the  methyl-group  is  removed  by  oxidation.  The  product  is  washed  with 
water  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  the  latter  of  which  it 
separates  in  light  yellow  prisms  melting  at  233°-234°.  It  forms  salts  with  bases. 
The  barium  salt,  C^-H^BaN^'O'^,  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons  having  a  fine  red  colour ; 
the  ammonium  salt  forms  red  laminse. 

Hexnitrodiphenylamine  constitutes  the  yellow  dye  known  as  '  aurantia  '  (Gnehm, 
Ber.  ix.  1245,  1557). 


HEXOIC  ACIDS. 
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HEXiKTITiaO.rarOSSTE.    See  Inosite. 
HSSSOTITISO-M/LMMITE.    See  Mannite. 

HEXOIC  ACIBS,  C«H'202=  C^Hii.CO-H.  Ca2)roic  acids.— Oi  the  eight  possible 
modifications  of  this  acid,  five  are  at  present  known,  viz. : 

(1)  .  SJormal  Hexoic  or  Caproic,  Pentyl-formic,  Sutyl-acetic  or  Propyl- 
propionic  Acid,  OT.CH^.CmcmCmcOOH.  Formed  by  saponification  of 
Hormal  pentyl  cyanide,  and  found  among  the  products  of  the  butyric  fermentation  of 
sugar  ;  produced,  also,  together  with  other  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  by  the  oxidation 
of  albuminous  substances  and  of  fatty  acids  of  higher  atomic  weight.  Eespecting  its 
physical  properties  and  those  of  its  barium  salt,  calcium  salt,  and  ethylic  ether,  see 
table  (p.  378).  It  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  acetic  and  succinic  acids  (Erlenmeyer, 
Siegel  a.  Belli.  Ber.  vii.  696).  Eespecting  its  conversion  into  normal  valeric  acid,  see 
Valeric  acids. 

(2)  .  Zsoliexoie  or  Isocaproic,  Isopentyl-formic,  Isobutyl-acetic,  or 
IsopropyJ-propionic  Acid,  {GWyGH.QW.GW.CO-H,  is  formed  by  saponification 
of  isopentyl  or  amyl  cyanide  (from  fermentation  amyl  alcohol) ;  also  by  hydrogenation 
of  pyroterebic  acid,  CH'^O-,  namely  by  heating  2*5  to  3  grams  of  that  acid  to  180°- 
190°  for  six  to  eight  hours  with  15  grams  of  hydriodic  acid  saturated  at  O*',  and  0'5 
gram  of  red  phosphorus.  The  acid  thus  prepared  agrees  exactly  in  its  properties  with 
the  caproic  acid  from  amyl  cyanide;  boiling  at  199°-199-5°  (mercury-column  wholly 
in  the  vapour),  and  remaining  liquid  at  — 18°.  Its  calcium  salt  forms  long  colourless 
prisms  having  the  composition  (C'^H^'0-)^Ca+  3H'0,  and  not  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water.  100  parts  of  the  solution  saturated  at  21°  contain  4*58  parts  of 
anhydrous  salt.  The  sa^zJ,  (C''H''0-)2Ba  +  H-0,  crystallises  less  easily.  100 
parts  of  its  solution  saturated  at  17'5°  contain  19*1 1  parts,  and  at  22°  the  same  quantity 
of  solution  contains  18-4  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  (W.  C.  Williams,  Ber.  vi.  1098; 
Pittig  a.  Mielck,  ibid.  vii.  649 ;  Mielck,  Liebig's  Amialen,  clxxx.  45). 

(3)  and  (4).    Biethylacetic  Acid,  {C'^B.^yCB..COm,  and  Methyl-isopropyl- 

acetic  Acid,  ^^"^^^^^  |  CH.CO^H  (A.  Saytzeff,  ^er.  xi.  511).    Diethylacetio  acid, 

obtained  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  diethyl- carbinyl 
iodide,  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  190°.  It  has  a  pleasant  odour,  and  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water.    Sp.  gr.  at  18°  =  0-9196. 

Mcthyl-iso'pro'pylacetiG  acid,  obtained  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  methyl-isopropyl  iodide,  or  amylene  hydriodide,  closely  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding acid.    It  boils  at  193°,  and  its  sp.  gr.  at  18°  is  0-9279. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  ethylic  di-ethylacetate  (b.  p.  151°)  is  0-8686  at  18°,  and  that  of  ethylic 
methylprojpylacetate  (b.  p.  153°)  is  0-867  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  silver  salts  of  these  acids  are  deposited  from  hot  saturated  solution,  on  cooling, 
in  needle-shaped  crystals.  Silver  di-ethylacetate  is  less  soluble  in  cold,  but  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  than  its  isomeride. 

The  barium  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Barium  di-ethylacetate 
is  crystalline,  but  barium  methylpropylacetate  forms  a  thick  syrup  which  dries  to  a 
gum-like  mass.  The  solubility  of  calcium  di-ethylacetate  in  water  increases  with  the 
temperature.  Calcium  methylpropylacetate  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
The  lead  salts  are  very  soft  and  easily  fusible. 

The  zhic  salts  dissolve  in  alcohol ;  they  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
Ferric  chloride  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  ammonium  di-ethylacetate,  insoluble  in 
excess,  whilst  with  the  methylpropylacetate  it  produces  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

(5).  Ethyl-dimethylacetic  Acid,  (CH3)2(C2H5)C.COOH  (Wischnegradsky, 
Liebig's  A}ma.len,  clxidY.  56;  clxxviii.  103).  To  prepare  this  acid,  ethyldimetliyl- 
oarbinyl  iodide  is  heated  with  potassio-mercuric  cyanide,  and  the  product  repeatedly 
fractionated  by  distillation,  whereby  the  corresponding  cyanide  is  obtained  as  a  liquid, 
which  boils  at  128°-130°,  and  solidifies  in  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt ;  and  on  heating 
this  cyanide  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  six  days  to  100°,  and 
then  for  two  days  to  120°,  ethyl-dim ethylacetic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  which 
may  l^e  purified  by  drying  and  rectification.  The  same  acid  is  produced  by  oxidation 
of  methyl-katapentyl' ketone,  CH3.CO.C(CH3)2(C-H5),  and  ethyl-katapentyl  ketone. 

Ethyl-dimethylacetic  acid  boils  at  184°-186°,  and  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture 
to  a  laminated  mass  of  slender  needles  melting  at  —  14°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
has  a  faint  fatty  odour.    Both  in  the  free  state  and  in  its  salts  it  resembles  trimethyl- 
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acetic  acid.  The  neutral  sodium  salt  is  very  soluble  and  does  not  crystallise ;  its 
solution,  mixed  with  the  free  acid,  deposits  a  sparingly  soluble  acid  salt  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles.  The  barium  salt,  (C'^H^'0^)^Ba.5H^0,  crystallises  from  an  aqueous 
solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  as  a  laminar  mass  ;  from  a  less  concentrated 
solution  in  large  transparent  plates.  It  effloresces  in  dry  air,  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
but  is  not  easily  wetted  thereby.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  super- 
saturated solutions,  and  gives  off  a  portion  of  its  acid  when  its  solution  is  boiled. 
The  calcium  salt  forms  shining  slender  needles  very  soluble  in  water.  The  magnesium 
salt  is  a  gummy  mass.  The  ziiic  salt,  (C^H'^02)2Zn,  separates  as  a  white  bulky  pre- 
cipitate on  mixing  slightly  warmed  solutions  of  the  sodium  salt  and  zinc  sulphate, 
and  crystallises  from  solution  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  slow  evaporation  in 
transparent  prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution,  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  (con- 
taining 2*4  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  salt  at  16°),  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  and 
gradually  stiffens,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  a  translucent  basic  salt,  but 
becomes  clear  and  fluid  again  on  cooling.  The  silver  salt,  C^H"0-Ag,  is  a  white  pre- 
cipitate more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  slender 
needles  having  a  silky  lustre ;  blackens  slightly  when  exposed  to  light.  The  lead  salt 
is  a  bulky  precipitate  which,  when  boiled  with  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  free 
acid,  yields  slender  needles  of  an  acid  salt.  The  copper  salt  is  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion as  a  greenish-blue  powder  ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
dark  green  very  efflorescent  prisms. 

A  trichlorhexoic  acid,  C^H^CPO^,  the  exact  constitution  of  which  is  not  known, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  hexyl  chloral  (p.  1036),  the  two 
.liquids  being  kept  in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  product  poured  into  about 
eight  times  its  volume  of  water.  The  trichlorhexoic  acid  then  separates  as  an  oil 
which  solidifies  after  a  time,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
petroleum.  The  acid  melts  at  64°,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  less  so  in  petroleum.  It  is  strongly  acted  upon  by 
zinc-dust  in  presence  of  water,  and  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  then  gradually  added,  the 
surface  of  the  zinc  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  becomes  covered  with  long,  flat  needles 
of  a  hexylenic  acid,  C^H'^O^,  metameric  with  hydrosorbic,  pyroterebic,  and  ethyl- 
crotonic  acids.  It  melts  at  39°,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  petroleum  (Pinner,  Ber.  x.  1052). 

HSXiri:.  iii:.COHOI.S,  C^W^O  =  C«Hi3.0H.  Of  these  alcohols,  seventeen  are 
possible  and  eight  are  known,  viz.,  two  primary,  three  secondary,  and  three 
tertiary. 

Primary.    (1).  XflTormal  Hexyl  il.lcohol,  CHs.CmCmcmCH^.OH^OH,  is 

obtained  :  1.  From  the  essential  oil  of  Heracleum  giganteum,  which  contains  hexyl 
butyrate  {2nd  Suppl.  646).  2.  Together  with  the  secondary  alcohol,  methyl-butyl 
carbinol,  by  treating  normal  hexane,  from  American  petroleum,  with  chlorine,  convert- 
ing the  resulting  mixture  of  primary  and  secondary  hexyl  chlorides  into  the  corre- 
sponding acetates,  and  distilling  the  latter  with  potash.  The  mixed  alcohols  thus 
obtained  cannot  be  separated  by  distillation,  but  they  yield  by  oxidation  the  cor- 
responding products,  viz.,  normal  caproic  acid  and  methyl-butyl  ketone  (Schlorlemmer, 
27id  Suppl.  645).  3.  By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  normal  caproic  aldehyde 
(Lieben  a.  Eossi,  L^eii^s  Annalen,  c^-xs-Wi.  178;  Lieben  a.  Janecek,  clxxxvii.  126). 
The  following  are  the  properties  of  the  hexyl  alcohol  prepared  by  the  last  process, 
and  of  some  of  its  ethers,  as  determined  by  Lieben  a.  Janecek  (compare  2nd  Suppl. 
646). 


Alcohol 

Iodide 

Bromide 

Chloride 

Ethylate 

Boiling  point  . 
Specific  Gravity  | 

157*2° 
at  740-8  mm. 
0-833  at  0° 
0-8204  at20° 
0-8107  „  40° 

181-4° 
at  746-8  mm. 
1-4607  at  0° 
1-4363  „  20° 
1-4178  40° 

155-5° 
at  748-8  mm. 
1-1935  at  0° 
1-1725  „  20° 
1-1561  „  40° 

133° 

134°-137° 

(2).  Isohexyl  Alcohol,  QK{GWf.GW.OR\QB?OK.  This  is  probably  the 
constitution  of  the  hexyl  alcohol  which  Paget  obtained  from  fusel  oil.  B.  p.  about 
150°.    Converted  by  oxidation  into  ordinary  caproic  acid. 
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Secondary  Hexyl  Alcohols. 

(1).  Methyl-butyl  Carbinol,  CH3.CHOH.(CH2)3CH3.  ^-Hexyl- Alcohol. 
.  is  the  alcohol  whose  iodide  is  produced  by  boiling  mannite  or  dulcite  with  highly 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid  (iii.  ISi).  It  is  likewise  obtained,  as  already  described 
(p.  1034),  from  the  mixture  of  chlorides  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  petroleum 
hexane.  The  alcohol  boils  at  137°,  the  iodide  at  167*5  (bar.  at  752  mm.);  the 
chloride  at  about  120°  (Wanklyn  a.  Erlenmeyer) ;  122°-124°  (Morgan). 

Mcthyl-hutyl   Thiocyanate,  or  ^-Hexyl  Thiocyanate,  S  j  ^Qejjisi  is  prepared  by 

boiling  equal  parts  of  the  alcohol  and  potassium  thiocyanate — the  latter  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ethyl  alcohol — for  an  hour  on  the  water-bath  in  a 
reflux-apparatus,  When  precipitated  by  water,  dried,  and  rectified,  it  forms  a  liquid 
boiling  at  206°-207'5°  and  having  an  alliaceous  odour. 

The  corresponding  Isothiocyanate,  or  ^-Hexyl-thiocarhimide,  ^j^Qegis' 

tnined  by  boiling  /8-hexylamine  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide,  evaporating 
off  the  alcohol,  and  heating  the  residue  with  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  =  0*9253,  and  boiling  at  197°-198°. 
When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is  reconverted  into  the  amine,  with  separa- 
tion of  sulphur  (Uppenkamp,  Bcr.  viii.  55). 

5.  BIetliyl=katat)utyl  Carbissol,  or  Pinacolyl Alcohol, CH='.CH0H.C(CH3)^ 
formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  corresponding  ketone  (pinacolin), 
is  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  0'83'i7  at  0°,  boiling  at  120*5°,  and  solidifying  at 
low  temperatures  to  a  mass  of  long  silky  needles,  which  melts  at  +  4°.  By  oxi- 
dation with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  the  ketone.  See  further  Ind  Supj^l-  982, 
where  this  alcohol  is  formulated  as  a  tertiary  alcohol,  dimethyl-isopropyl  carbinol, 
(CH3)2COH— CH(CH3)2. 

Ethyl-propyl  Carbinol,  C^H^CHOH.C^'TI^  is  formed:  a.  By  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  (water  and  sodium-amalgam)  on  ethyl-propyl  ketone,  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  butyrate  and  propionate  of  calcium  (0.  Volker,  Bcr.  viii.  1019). 
)8.  The  corresponding  iodide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  diethylic 
ethyl  oxide  or  ethyl-propyl-carbinyl  ethylate  (p.  746)  : 

C2ff.CH(OC2H5).C3H'  +  2HI  =  C^H^.CHI.C^H^  +  H^O  +  C^H^I. 

The  iodide  is  then  converted  into  the  acetate,  and  the  acetate  by  saponification  into  the 
alcohol  (Lieben,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  1). 

Ethyl-propyl  ke  tone  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  134*5°  and  135*5°  (corr.),  and 
having  a  density  of  0*8335  at  0°.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
propionic  acid  (Volker). 

Tertiary  Hexyl  Alcohols, 

Bimethyl-propyl,  and  I^imethyl-isopropyl  Carbinol,  ^^q^jjt  |  C.OH,  are 

obtained  by  treating  butyryl  and  isobutyryi  chloride  respectively  with  zinc-methyl, 
and  decomposing  the  resulting  chloride  with  water : 

C^H^OOCl  +  Zn(CH3)2  =  ZnO  -f  (CH3)2(C''H^)C.C1 

and 

(CH3)2(C3H')C.C1  +  HOH  =  HCl  +  (CH3)2(C3H')C.OH. 

Dimethyl-propyl  Carbinol,  obtained  in  this  manner  by  Butlerow,  is  a  liquid  re- 
sembling tertiary  butyl  alcohol;  rather  viscid;  lighter  than  water,  and  somewhat 
soluble  therein ;  having  an  alcoholic  and  camphorous  odour ;  boiling  at  115°  (Butlerow), 
between  122*5°  and  123*5°  (Jawein,  if c%'s  Annalen,  cxciv.  254);  not  solidifying 
in  a  freezing  mixture  ;  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  acetic  and  propionic  acid. 
The  corresponding  chloride  is  a  liquid  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  boiling,  with 
decomposition,  at  100°. 

Dimethyl-isopropyl  Carbinol,  Qfj(QH3)2|c!OB[,  after  drying  with  baryta,  distils 

over  for  the  most  part  at  112°-113°  (Prianichnikow)  ;  at  117°  (Pawlow).  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  camphorous  odour,  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  becoming 
viscid  at  —20°,  and  solidifying  at  —35°,  in  long,  slender,  white  needles  having  a 
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silky  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  =  0*8364  at  0°.  Its  expansion-coefficient  for  one  degree  between 
0°  and  50°  is  0'00099.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  acetone 
and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  (Prianiehnikow,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xvi.  303). 

Friedel  a.  Silva  regard  pinacolyl  alcohol  {2nd  Sujppl.  982)  as  dimethyl-isopropyl 
carhinol ;  but  pinacolyl  alcohol  boils  at  120-5°,  and  melts  at  +4°,  whereas  dimethyl- 
isopropyl  carbinol  boils  at  112°-113°,  and  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  —35°. 
Moreover  the  mode  of  formation  of  pinacolyl  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen on  pinacolin,  which  is  a  ketonic  body,  and  its  reconversion  into  that  body  by 
oxidation,  show  that  it  has  the  constitution  of  a  secondary  alcohol. 

metiiyl-diethyl  Carbinol,  {GW){Q,'^W'f.QOB.,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  acetyl 
chloride,  CH^COCl,  with  zinc-ethyl,  and  treating  the  product  with  water.  It  boils  at 
120°,  and  yields  by  oxidation  nothing  but  acetic  acid.  The  corresponding  chloride 
boils  at  110° 

On  the  relations  between  the  constitution  of  Hexyl  Alcohols  and  their  Boiling 
points,  see  Heat  (p.  945). 

HEXTTX.  CHE.02JA2i,  CSH'^CPO  =  C^HSCP.CHO  (Pinner,  Ber.  x.  1052).  This 
compound  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  from  the  higher-boiling  portions  of 
crude  butyl  chloral  (p.  50).  It  has  a  peculiar  odour ;  distils  undecomposed  between 
212°  and  214°;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It 
does  not  unite  either  with  water  or  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  physiological  action 
appears  to  be  but  feeble.  Alkalis  decompose  it,  producing  a  formate,  a  chloride,  and 
a  dichloropentylene : 

C«H9CP0  -h  2NaOH  =  Q^WGl^  +  NaCl  -h  NaCHO^  +  H^O. 

Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  trichlorocaproic  acid  (p.  1034). 

HEX'S'IiEMES,  C'H'^.  On  the  hexylenes  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the 
hexyl  chlorides  from  normal  hexane,  see  Morgan  (p.  1030). 

Mannite  Hexylene. — This  modification  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
the  hexyl  iodide  prepared  by  boiling  mannite  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  (iii. 
152).  It  boils  at  68°-70°.  When  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  it  yields  normal  butyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids ;  and  the  same  products  are  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the 
corresponding  glycol.  This  result  shows  that  mannite  hexylene  has  the  constitution 
of  propyl-methyl-ethylene  • 

CH.CH3 

II  4-  0^  =  cmcooH  -t-  cmcH2.cmcooH. 

CH.CH2.0H2.0H3 

The  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  further  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  butyric  acid 
(0.  Hecht,  Ber.  xi.  1152,  1154). 

The  dibromide,  C^H^^Br^,  prepared  by  dropping  bromine  into  this  hexylene  cooled 
to  —17°,  and  purified  by  washing,  first  with  dilute  aqueous  potash,  then  with  water, 
and  subsequent  drying  and  rectification  (whereby  it  is  partly  decomposed),  is  a  faintly 
yellow  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1-6058  at  0°,  and  1*5809  at  19°,  and  boiling  at 
195°-197°  under  a  pressure  of  739-5  mm. 

Monohromhexylene,  C^H^Br,  prepared  by  dropping  bromine  into  the  dibromide 
warmed  in  a  vessel  with  ascending  condenser,  pouring  the  resulting  distillate  into 
water,  and  collecting  the  oil  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  is,  after  drying  and  rectifica- 
tion, a  slightly  yellowish  liquid  having  a  density  of  1'2205  at  0°,  and  1-2025  at  15°, 
and  boiling  at  140°-141°  (Hecht  a.  Strauss,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  62). 

A  hexylene  boiling  at  66°-68°,  doubtless  identical  with  that  just  described,  is 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  diethylic  ethyl  oxide,  or  methyl- 
propyl  ethylate  (p.  746). 

Hexylenes  from  Tertiary  Hexyl  iilcohols  (Jawein,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxcv. 
253-264).  1.  Tetramet'hyl-etliylene,Qr{Q'E?Y. — This  compound  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dimethyl-isopropyl-carbinyl  iodide,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  following  equation  : 

HC(CH3)2  C(CH3)2 

I  +  KOH  =11  +  KI  H^O. 

I0(CH3)2  C(CH3)2 

It  boils  at  73°,  and  unites  directly  with  bromine,  forming  a  solid  dibromide,  C^H'^Br^, 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  The  ethereal  solution  deposits  it  in 
long  needles,  which  melt  with  partial  decomposition  at  140°.  The  hydriodide, 
C«H'2.HI,  boils  at  140°  and  solidifies  at  -22°.    The  hydrochloride,  C«H'^.HC1,  boils 
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at  112°  and  solidifies  at  —14°.  Tetramethyl-ethylene  is  completely  oxidised  to 
acetone  by  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  at  60°  converts 
it  into  a  dihexylene,  C'H'^*. 

Pinacone,  C'^H^''0-,  is  probably  tetramethyl-ethylene  glycol,  C"(CH^)lH'-02,  inas- 
much as  pinacone-hydrate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  baryta  on  the  ether  obtained  by 
treating  tetramethyl-ethylene  bromide  with  silver  nitrate  (Pawlow,  Ber.  xi.  513). 

2.  Ethyl-dimethyl-ethylene,  C^KiCR^yiC^B.^).  Of  this  hexyl en e  there  are 
two  modifications,  viz. :  a.  Having  its  two  methyl-groups  attached  to  the  same  car- 
bon-atoms.   j8.  Having  these  groups  attached  to  different  carbon-atoms. 

o.  This  hexylene  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dimethyl-propyl- 
carbiDyl  iodide : 

HOH.C^H^  CH.C^H^ 

I  -  HI   =  II 

IC(CH3)2  C(CH3)2 

When  purified  by  boiling  with  sodium  and  subsequent  fractional  distillation,  it 
boils  at  65°-67°,  and  has  a  density  of  0-702  at  0°,  0-687  at  19°.  Coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion for  1  degree  =  0-0017.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  yields  chiefly  acetic 
acid,  propioni,c  acid,  and  acetone. 

j8.  The  ethyl-dimethyl-ethylene,  having  its  two  methyl-groups  attached  to 
different  carbon-atoms,  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  ethyl-dimethyl- carbinyl 
iodide : 

HCH.CH3  CH(CH3) 

I  -  HI   =  II 

IC(CH3)(C2ff)  C(CH3)(C2HS) 

This  hydrocarbon,  first  obtained  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  further  examined  by  Jawein, 
boils  at  69-5°-71°  (bar.  760  mm.  at  0°),  and  has  a  density  of  0'712  at  0°;  0-698 
at  19°.  Expansion- coefficient  for  1°  =  0'00116.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid, 
which  takes  place  very  slowly— a  portion  of  the  hydrocarbon  remaining  unaltered  even 
after  several  months  contact  with  the  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures — it  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  ketone,  probably  methyl-ethyl 
ketone. 

Folymerisation  of  Hexylenes. — The  polymerisation  of  the  two  ethyl-dimethyl- 
ethylenes  above  described  is  best  effected  by  agitating  1  volume  of  the  hexylene 
with  somewhat  more  than  2  volumes  of  a  mixture  of  SO^H^  (2  pts.)  and  water  (1  pt.), 
the  vessel  being  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  the  agitation  continued 
till  the  whole  of  the  hexylene  is  dissolved.  On  subsequently  exposing  the  solution  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  an  oily  layer  separated  on  the  surface,  of  smaller  volume 
than  the  hexylene  employed.  This  layer  was  separated,  purified  by  boiling  with 
metallic  sodium,  and  subjected  to  fractional  distillation.  The  vapour-densities  of  the 
condensation-products  thus  obtained  showed  them  to  be  dihexylenes. 

a-Ethyl-dimethyl-ethyleue,  0-H^.CH=::C(CH^)-,  yielded  a  dihexylene  boiling  at 
193°-197°,  and  having  a  density  of  0-795  at  0°,  0-786  at  19°.  Expansion- coefficient 
for  1°  =  0-00065. 

j8-Ethyl-dimethyl-ethylene,  OW.GB—Q{GW){0'''K%  yielded  a  dihexylene  boiling 
at  196°-199°,  and  having  a  density  of  0-809  at  0°;  0*798  at  19°.  Expansion-coeffi- 
cient for  1°  =  0-00080. 

HXPPUItZC  iLGZD,  C«H«N03  =  CH2.NH(C^H^0).C00H.  Some  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  this  acid  have  been  examined  by  W.  Conrad  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  241-260). 
He  finds  that  ethyl  hippurate  melts  at  60-5°,  and  distils,  with  partial  decomposition, 
at  temperatures  above  180°  ;  according  to  Stenhouse  (iii.  162),  it  melts  at  44°. 
Methyl  hippurate  melts  at  80-5°,  and  cannot  be  distilled  at  all  (melts  at  60°,  and  de- 
composes at  250°,  Stenhouse).  Hippuramide,  CH2.NH(C^H50).C0NH-,  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  either  of  these  ethers,  melts  at  183°.  It  is  a  weak  base,  and 
forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride. 

The  conversion  of  hippuric  into  benzoglycollic  acid,  CH2.0(C^H^0).C00H,  is 
most  readily  effected  by  the  action  of  alkaline  hypochlorites.  Benzoglycollic  acid 
forms  crystals  melting  at  almost  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  benzoic  acid  (120°), 

mtrohippuric  acid,  G^H^l^ 0^)1^0^,  melts  at  162°  (at  about  150°,  Stenhouse),  and 
is  resolved  by  heating  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  into  glycocine  and  metanitro- 
benzoic  acid  (m.  p.  141°-142°). 

Amidohippiiric  acid,  C''H^(NH2)N0^,  melts  at  194°,  forms  crystallisable  salts, 
and  is  resolved  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  glycocine  and  metamidobenzoic 
acid  (m.  p.  165°). 
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Diazohippuric  acid,  C^H^N^O^,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  amido- 
hippuric  acid,  is  converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  oxyhippuric  acid, 
C^H'^NO*  (Griess,  1st  Suppl.  701)  ;  and  this  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  is  resolved  into  glycocineand  meta-oxybenzoic  acid  melting  at  197°  (Conrad). 

Formation  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Org^anism.  A.  Hoffmann 
{Chem.  Centr.  1877,  409)  finds  from  experiments  on  himself  that,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  into  the  human  organism,  neither  benzoic  nor  hippuric  acid  occurs  in 
the  perspiration.  In  one  experiment  in  which  benzoic  acid  alone  was  taken,  that  acid 
was  found  in  the  urine  in  addition  to  hippuric  acid  ;  whereas  in  another  experiment, 
in  which  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine  were  taken,  no  benzoic  acid,  but  only  hippuric 
acid,  was  detected  in  the  urine,  indicating  that  a  combination  of  the  benzoic  acid  with 
the  glycocine  had  taken  place.  Experiments  were  also  made  by  passing  through  fresh 
kidney  removed  from  the  body,  defibrinated  blood  containing  alanine,  (C^H'^NO^) — in 
addition  to  benzoic  acid — whereby  an  acid  (perhaps  alanine-hippuric  acid)  was  obtained 
in  large  white  needles  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  crystals  of  hippuric  acid. 
Two  experiments  in  which  leucine  and  benzoic  acid  were  passed  together  through  the 
kidney,  showed  that  either  these  bodies  do  not  combine  in  the  kidneys,  or  that  the 
compound  formed  is  decomposed  by  the  treatment  required  for  its  separation. 
Further  experiments  showed  that  no  hippuric  acid  was  formed,  when  blood  containing 
benzoic  acid  and  glycocine  and  having  its  oxygen  replaced  by  carbon  oxide,  was  passed 
through  a  kidney  removed  from  the  body ;  but  that  the  kidney,  after  blood  saturated 
with  carbon  oxide  had  been  passed  through  it  for  two  hours,  still  possessed  the  power 
of  forming  hippuric  acid  from  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine  when  they  were  dissolved  in 
oxygenated  blood.  A  kidney  removed  from  the  body,  and  poisoned  by  passing  blood 
containing  quinine  through  it,  showed  little  or  no  power  of  inducing  the  formation  of 
hippuric  acid  from  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine :  hence  it  would  appear  that  this  power 
is  essentially  a  function  of  the  living  kidney. 

The  urine  of  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  animal  food  is  generally  supposed  to  contain 
little  or  no  hippuric  acid  ;  acccording  to  Salkowski,  however  {Ber.  xi.  500),  such  uriae 
always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  that  acid,  not  exceeding  1  part  of  hippuric  acid 
to  129  parts  of  urea. 

Formation  of  Hippuric  acid  in  Herhivora. — Experiments  on  the  formation  of 
this  acid  in  the  organisms  of  herbivorous  animals  fed  on  different  kinds  of  fodder 
have  been  made  by  Weiske,  Kellner  a.  Wienand  {Chem.  Centr.  1876,  522,  536).  The 
copious  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  observed  in  animals  fed  on  meadow-hay  is  due  to 
the  herbs  mixed  with  the  grass.  Addition  of  common  salt  to  the  hay  produces  in  the 
sheep  a  slight  increase  in  the  excretion  of  hippuric  acid ;  addition  of  wheat,  beans,  or 
potatoes  to  the  hay  is  followed  by  diminished  excretion  of  hippuric  acid.  Benzoic 
acid  added  to  the  hay  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  hippuric  acid ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  salicylic  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fodder,  only  a  portion  of  it  appears  as 
salicyluric  acid,  the  rest  being  excreted  unaltered.  When  sheep  were  fed  with  peas, 
wheat,  or  oats,  or  with  pea-straw,  bean-straw,  or  unpeeled  potatoes,  no  hippuric  acid 
was  found  in  their  urine,  but  feeding  with  wheat  or  oat-straw  was  followed  by  ex- 
cretion of  that  acid.  When  the  animals  were  fed  with  meadow  hay  which  had  been 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1*25  per  cent.),  no  hippuric  acid  was  formed,  and 
feeding  with  hay  which  had  been  macerated  in  potash- ley  (1"25  per  cent.),  led  to  a 
diminished  excretion  of  hippuric  acid.  Hofmeister,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  the 
treatment  of  hay  with  boiling  water  did  not  interfere  with  its  property  of  forming 
hippuric  acid,  but  that  this  property  was  completely  destroyed  by  alcohol  and  by 
boiling  potash  solution  of  the  strength  of  3  per  cent.  {2nd  Suppl.  647).  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  substance  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  in 
the  bodies  of  herbivorous  animals  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  partially  soluble  in 
solution  of  potash  (1*25  per  cent.),  and  completely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1-25  per  cent.),  as  well  as  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  boiling  potash-solution  of  3  per 
cent.  Benzoic  acid,  added  to  the  beans  or  potatoes  with  which  the  animals  were  fed, 
passed  off  unaltered,  even  when  glycocine  was  likewise  added  to  the  fodder,  but 
hippuric  acid,  added  to  beans  or  potatoes,  was  decomposed  in  the  body. 

For  the  numerical  results  obtained  in  these  experiments,  see  Zeitschrift  f.  Biologie, 
xii.  241-265;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1877,  i.  217-220. 

KOMIIiZTS:.  A  mineral  occurring,  together  with  erdmannite  and  melinophane, 
at  Stockoe  near  Brevig  in  Norway.  The  crystals,  according  to  Nordenskiold's 
measurement,  are  monoclinic,  but  the  angle  of  the  inclined  axes  differs  so  little  from 
90°  that  they  may  be  very  nearly  represented  as  orthorhombic^  with  the  ^axial  ratio 
alb:  0-6362  :  1  :  0-6473.  Observed  faces  oo  P  oo^  oo  P,  oo  P2,  P,  P2,  P  oo.  Angle 
00 P:  ooP2  =  160°  48';  ooP2  I  oo  1*2- 103°  41';  ooP2  :  f'a>  =  115°  18';  f  oo  :  P  = 
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116°  (nearly)  ;  oo  P  :  P=  139°  39'.  Colour  Hack  to  brownish-black.  Lustre  resinous 
to  vitreous.  Slightly  transparent  in  thin  fragments.  Hardness  =  5'5.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-28. 
Fuses  easily  to  a  black  glass  ;  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  analysis 
gave: 

Loss  on 

SiO^         B^0='     Al^O''    Fe==0^      FeO        CaO       MgO    Na^O     K^O  ignition 
31-875    18-085    1-50    2-145    16-25    27-275    0-52    1-09    0-41    0-41  =  99-56. 

These  numbers  (after  deducting  iVO^)  lead  to  the  formula  (CaO.FeO)3.2SiO%B203. 

Homilite  is  very  nearly  related,  both  in  form  and  in  composition,  to  datolite 
(Paijkull,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  536). 

HOMOCmcnoWIIffB,*  Ci^H-N^O.  This,  according  to  Hess  {Ber.  x.  2157), 
is  the  true  composition  of  the  base  called  '  cinchonine  '  by  Skraup  (p.  481). 

HOMOCREATIKTB,  C^H^iN^O^.  This  base  is  formed  by  prolonged  contact  of 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  a-methylamidopropionic  acid  and  cyanamide,  in 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  : 

C'HXNH.CH3).C00H  +  CN.NH^  =  '^^<^^.0O.O'-E.>i^ll.CWy 

It  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  easily 
in  hot  water,  and  turning  brown  at  150°-160°.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in 
needles,  and  forms  double  salts  with  zinc  chloride  and  platinic  chloride,  the  latter 
crystallising  in  octohedrons.  Homocreatine,  boiled  with  baryta-water,  is  decomposed, 
with  evolution  of  ammonia  (Lindenberg,  J.  jpT.  Chem.  [2],  xii.  244). 

HOMOBIMBTH-SrSiFROTOCiLTBCHWIC  or  HOMOV^BATRIC 
iLCXD.    See  Veratric  acid. 

HOMO-OX'g'BBia'ZOSC  ikCSBS  and  iLXiBBHirBBS.  See  Oxytoluic  acids 
and  Aldehydes. 

HOMOPISOTOCATECHUEC  .acIB.    See  Vanillic  acid. 

HOMOSiLI.ICTri.IC  iLC2D  and  AI.BBH"H-3S1S.  See  Oxytoluic  acids  and 
Aldehydes. 

KOMOTBl^BPHTHiLZiZC  ACIB.    See  Terephthalic  acid. 
HOMOVBKikTRIC  ACIB.    See  Veratric  acid. 

HOMOViiia'XZ.ZiZC  ACXB  and  ^ITJEL^IJmI^TSI.  See  Vanillic  acid  and 
Vanillin. 

HOXJETT,  The  following  analyses  of  honey  from  various  sources  are  given  by 
J.  C.  Brown  {Analyst,  1878,  257) : 


England 

Wales 

Nor- 
mandy 

Ger- 
many 

Greece 

Lisbon 

Jamaica 

Cali- 
fornia 

Mexico 

Water  expelled  at 

100°  . 

19-10 

16-40 

15-50 

19-11 

19-80 

18-80 

19-46 

17-90 

18-47 

Water  expelled  at 

a  high  tempera- 

ture and  loss 

7-60 

6-56 

4-95 

11-00 

7-80 

6-66 

7-58 

8-13 

10-03 

Lsevulose 

36-60 

37-20 

36-88 

33-14 

40-00 

37-26 

33-19 

37-85 

35-96 

Dextrose 

36-55 

39-70 

42-50 

36-58 

32-20 

34-94 

35-21 

36-01 

35-47 

Cane-sugar  (?)  | 

doubt- 
ful 

i- 

1-20 

2-20 

-1 

doubt- 
ful 

Wax,  pollen,  and 

insoluble  matter 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0-05 

1-00 

2-10 

trace 

trace 

Mineral  matter  . 

0-15 

0-14 

0-17 

0-17 

0  15 

0-14 

0-26 

0-11 

007 

The  sp.  gr.  of  honey  is  about  1-41,  but  varies  slightly  with  the  proportion  of 
water. 

A  solution  of  16-26  grams  of  crude  honey  in  100  c.c,  water  produces  a  deviation  of 
-3-2°  to  -5°  at  60°  F.  Greek  honey  produces  a  deviation  of -5-5°.  The  same 
weight  of  dried  honey  in  100  c.c.  water  gives  a  deviation  of  about  —4-8°. 

*  On  page  489  of  this  Supplement,  line  7,  for  '  Homocinchonine '  read  '  Homocinchonidine.' 
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HOPS— HORBACHITE. 


Erlenmeyer  a.  von  Planta  {N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiii,  610)  also  fotind  the  amount  of 
•water  in  six  samples  of  honey  to  vary  between  17*5  and  19'5  per  cent.  Senegal  honey 
contained  2o'6  per  cent,  -water,  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (reckoned  on  the 
dry  substance)  was  found  to  vary  between  0'0123  and  0'883.  The  nectar  of  the 
flowers  of  Fritillaria  imperialis  contains  nitrogen  but  no  albumin,  also  phosphoric 
acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  gummy  substances. 

HOPS.  Composition. — The  following  results,  obtained  from  various  samples  of 
hops  by  extraction  with  ether,  have  been  published  by  E.  Porter  {Analyst,  1878, 
176).    F  denotes  fine,  M  medium,  L  low  quality: 


Oil,  resin, 

Oil,  resin, 

and  bitter 

and  bitter 

Moisture 

principle 

Moisture 

principle 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1.  Worcester,  F 

.  4-02 

14-98 

7.  Bavaria,  M 

9-97 

13-08 

2.  Spalt,  F  . 

.  6-96 

14-08 

8.  American,  M  . 

7-87 

12-63 

3.  East  Kent,  F 

.  6-15 

13-60 

9.  Sussex,  L 

8-55 

9-95 

4.  "Worcester,  M 

.  8-10 

13-35 

10.  Sussex,  L 

9-87 

9-23 

5.  Kent,  M  . 

.  8-20 

13-27 

11.  Poperingho,  L 

10-25 

9-25 

6.  Sussex,  M  . 

.  7-05 

11-75 

12.  Worcester,  L  . 

9-20 

8-80 

The  ethereal  residues  from  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  had  a  golden  tint,  all  the  others  were 
of  a  greenish  hue. 

The  tannin  in  hops  is  said  to  vary  between  2  and  4-5  per  cent.  A  good  percentage 
of  tannin  doubtless  increases  the  value  of  hops,  as  the  tannin  precipitates  the 
mucilaginous  matter  in  the  beer  ;  but  the  value  depends  mainly  on  the  oil,  resin,  &c. 

On  the  Tannin  and  Bitter  Principle  of  Hops,  see  0.  Etti  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxviii. 
491 ;  Chem.  8oc.  Jour,  xxxiv.  797). 

Basic  Constituents  of  Hops  (Grriessmayer,  Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxii.  67). — When  the 
aqueous  extract  of  hops  is  distilled  with  lime  or  calcined  magnesia,  and  the  distillate, 
which  smells  of  ammonia  and  trimethylamine,  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  alcohol,  ammonium 
chloride  remains  undissolved,  and  the  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields 
crystals  of  trimethylamine  hydrochloride.  On  rendering  the  mother-liquor  alkaline 
with  potash,  shaking  it  up  with  ether,  and  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  a  shallow  dish  till  the  ether  and  the  still  remaining  trimethylamine 
have  evaporated,  an  alkaline  residue  is  obtained  which  smells  like  conine,  has  a  cooling 
not  bitter  taste,  and  exhibits  the  following  reactions  :  Blatinic  chloride,  after  addition 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  produces  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  ;  strong  sidphuric  acid  and 
potassium  chromate,  a  violet  coloration ;  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  colour,  soon 
becoming  green  and  dark-green,  bluish  on  the  edges,  and  the  liquid  after  a  short  time 
becoming  colourless ;  tannic  acid,  silver  nitrate,  Fehling's  solution,  and  mercuric 
chloride,  white  precipitates ;  auric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  iodine  solution  a  brown,  hro7nine  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate  changing  to  orange 
and  brown ;  phosphotungstic  acid,  a  bulky  yellow  precipitate ;  Nesslcr's  reagent  pro- 
duces the  ammonia  reaction.  These  reactions  are  attributed  by  Griessmayer  to  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid,  which  he  designates  as  lupuline. 

Sulphuring  of  Hops. — According  to  A.  Schwarz  {Jahresh.  f  Chem.  1875,  1133), 
American  hops  are  always  sulphured.  The  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  essential  oil,  and  render  the  resin  less  soluble  in  the  beer- wort.  Hence 
American  beers  deposit  but  very  little  resin  during  fermentation,  and  clarify  but 
slowly. 

To  detect  sulphurous  acid  in  hops,  Griessmayer  (Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccix.  227)  adds  to 
the  filtered  hop-extract  a  small  quantity  of  sodium-amalgam  and  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby,  if  the  hops  have  been  sulphured,  hydrogen  sulphide  will 
be  produced,  and  may  be  detected,  by  lead-paper.  According  to  A.  Vogel  {ibid.  ccxv. 
283),  this  reaction,  which  may  likewise  be  produced  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  sulphuration  of  hops,  inasmuch  as  a 
large  number  of  dried  vegetable  matters,  for  example  mallow-leaves,  lime-leaves,  and 
many  kinds  of  lupin,  also  give  off  hydrogen  sulphide  when  treated  with  zinc  and 
hydrocliloric  acid.  With  sodium-amalgam,  however,  these  vegetable  substances 
exhibit  this  reaction  in  a  lower  degree  only,  so  that  for  the  purpose  in  questionit  is 
more  likely  to  give  correct  indications  than  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

£ZOI£BACKXT2S.  According  to  A.  Knop  {Jahrhuch  f.  Min.  1873,  520),  the 
nickel  ore  occurring  in  irregular  lumps  in  the  serpontinised  gneiss  of  Horbach  in  the 
ScliAvarzwald,  and  hitherto  regarded  as  a  nickeliferous  magnetic  pyrites,  has  partly 
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the  composition  4Ee-S^.Ni2S^.  That  other  ores  of  this  locality  have  a  different  com- 
position is  shown  by  an  older  analysis  by  Eanimelsberg  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxxi.  360) ;  analysis 
6  below.  Analyses  1  —  4  are  by  Gr.  Wagner.  The  values  required  by  Knop's  formula 
are  given  under  5.  Sp.  gr.  of  horbachite  —  4-43  ;  of  magnetic  pyrites  from  Ilorbach 
=  4-7. 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

S  .  .  .  .  45-87  46-07  45-68  —  45-9  40-03 
Fe.  .  .  .  41-94  41-62  42-15  42-13  42-8  55-96 
Ni.       .       .       .    11-52       12-44         —  —         11-2  3-86 


Total     .       .       .    99-33      100-13         —  —         99-9  99'85 

HORSr.  The  composition  of  horn  has  been  studied  by  H.  Weiske  {Landw. 
Versiichs-Stationen,  xx.  35).  A  piece  of  stag's  horn  placed  in  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  imparts  to  the  liquid  after  some  time  a  deep  red  colour.  The  horn  of 
the  roebuck,  however,  does  not  produce  this  coloration.  On  evaporating  the  liquid 
to  dryness,  the  colour  changes  to  brown,  and  the  dried  residue,  after  treatment  with 
common  salt  and  acetic  acid,  shows  under  the  microscope  numerous  crystals  of  hsemin. 
The  dried  extract  contains  79-9  per  cent,  organic  matter  and  20-1  ash. 

The  ash  consists  of — 

K=0       Na^O         CaO  MgO        Fe^O^*        P^0=  CO^         SO^*  CI 

5-80     16-24     27'77       2-18       2-25       7-78       27-40     3-37     8-33  =  101-12. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  extractable  matter,  the  powdered  horn  was  digested 
first  in  ether  and  afterwards  in  water,  and  the  extracts  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  weighed.    The  following  results  were  thus  obtained : — 

Stag's  horn  Roebuck's  horn 

Extracted  by  ether      ....    0*26  per  cent.  0-19  per  cent. 

„         water     ....    5'76      „  4-55  „ 

The  residue  left,  after  extracting  the  ether  and  water,  consisted  of — 

Stag's  horn  Roebuck's  horn 

Organic  matter   36-32  per  cent.         36-78  per  cent. 

Ash   63-68      „  63-22 

The  ash  (allowing  for  carbonic  acid  expelled  by  burning)  showed  the  following 
composition : — 

stag's  horn  Roebuck's  horn 

Lime  51-52  per  cent.  51-51  per  cent. 

Magnesia  1-32      „  1-28  „ 

Phosphoric  acid  39-31       „  39-08 

Carbonic  acid  4-60      „  4-88 

The  spongy  part  of  the  stag's  horn  amounts  to  about  24-94  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
An  analysis  of  each  part  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Spongy  part  Hard  part 

Extracted  by  ether     ....    0-37  per  cent.  0- 11  per  cent. 

„         water    ....    6-88      „  3-51  „ 

The  residue  left,  after  extraction  with  ether  and  water,  consisted  of — 

Spongy  part  Hard  part 

Organic  matter   49-89  per  cent.         42-31  per  cent. 

Ash  50-11      „  57-69 

The  ash  contained — 

Lime   51-53  per  cent.  51*58  per  cent. 

Magnesia  1-32      „  1*33 

Phosphoric  acid   39-43       „  39-79 

Carbonic  acid     ...       .       .       .     4-25      „  4-03 

For  this  examination  a  piece  was  cut  from  the  middle  of  a  large  horn,  whereas 
for  the  former  analyses  a  complete  antler  was  taken  in  each  case,  which  may  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  ash.  The  proportion  of  ash  to  organic  matter 
varies  w^ithin  certain  limits,  but  the  ash  itself  always  shows  very  nearly  the  same 
composition. 

Zrd  8u^.  3  Y 
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HORNBLENDE. 


HORTrB&EKTDE  and  AUGZTE.  Gr.  vom  Eath  {Pogg.  Ann.  Erganzungsbd. 
vi.  229:  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1876,  201)  has  analysed  crystals  of  hornblende  and  augite 
formed  by  sublimation  in  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius.  No.  1  is  yellow  augite  from 
a  block  thrown  out  in  the  eruption  of  1872  ;  2  and  3  are  from  a  block  ejected  in  1822  ; 
they  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  simultaneous  formation,  and  are  intergrown  in 
parallel  position.    4  is  from  a  block  of  leucitophyr.  probably  of  prehistoric  origin. 

1.  Yellow  Augite.      2.  Green  Augite.      3.  Brown  Hornblende.  4.  Black  Hornblende. 

Loss  by 

SiO''       A1=»0'  Fe='0^       FeO       CaO       MgO       Na^O  ignition  Sp.  gr. 

1.  53-2       1-5         —        2-3      23-4      19-3         —  ()-2    =  99-9  3-233 

2.  48-4       5-6        —        9-5      22-9      137        —  0*3    =  100-4  3-252 

3.  41-7       8-3  14-7       —       14-5      16-5        4-1  0  2*  =  100  3-112 

4.  41-7       9-5  17-7       —       13-4      13-4       4-0  0-3*  =  100  3-235 

Vom  Eath  has  also  analysed  augite  (1)  and  hornblende  (2)  intimately  intergrown 
n  an  augitic  labrador-rock  on  Monte  Monzoni  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxvii.  361). 

SiO"  Al^O'  CaO  MgO  FeO  Sp.gr. 

(1)  .    49-60  4-16  21-86  14-42  9-82  =  99-86  3  317 

(2)  .    49-25  5-83  13-03  13-13  16-97  =  98-21  3  112 

The  following  are  analyses  by  E.  E.  Schmid  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1876,  566)  of  horn- 
blendes from  the  diorite  of  the  Ehrenberg  near  Ilmenau. 


SiO" 

TiO' 

A1='0^ 

Fe'O^ 

CaO 

MgO 

H=0 

43-26 

0-82 

12-18 

16-44 

10-93 

10-84 

2-57 

=  97-04 

46-35 

0-45 

19-07 

13-10 

10-39 

4-19 

2-53 

=  96-08 

43-19 

0-55 

19-55 

19-03 

11-69 

2-62 

3-18 

=  99-81 

46-07 

trace 

19-89 

12-93 

10-69 

5-00 

1-53 

=  96-11 

Specimens  of  the  diorite  rich  in  hornblende — so-called  '  Hornblende  slate  '—gave 
by  analysis : 

SiO'        TiO'         Al^'O'       Fe'O"        CaO       MgO       Na^O       K'-O  H=0 


47-26      0-30       14-26      16-40      9-98      7-87  3  00  0  37  =    99  44 

52-37      0-59       15-55      14-60      8-21      5-12      2-45      0-13      1-07  =  100  09 

Varieties  of  Hornblende. — Actinolite,  1.  From  the  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  of 
the  Tilley-Foster  mine,  Putnam  County,  New  York  (Breidenbaugh,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
vi.  25).  2.  Eadio-fibrous  actinolite,  from  Felling,  near  Gfiihl  in  Austria.  Sp.  gr. 
=  2-99  (Egger,  Min.  Milth.  1874,243).  3,  Fibrous  dichromatic  actinolite  from  Le 
Selle  Monzoni.    Sp.  gr.  =2-71  (John,  Verh.  geol.  Beichsanst,  1875,  304). 

SiO»  Al^O"  Fe=0»  FeO  MnO  MgO  CaO  K^'O  Na'O  H=0 

67"44  1-13      —  4-33  0-15  22-59  13-29  trace  trace  1-52  =  100-45 

56-88  1-36  0-48  3-26  trace  2643  12-35  —  —  —   =  100  76 

63-82  1-28  1-53  11-54  trace  18-07  10-33  0-30  1-01  2-12  =  100 

Anthophyllite.  1.  From  Star  Eock,  Concord,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Sp.  gr.  3-20  (A.  E.  Leeds,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  vi.  25).  2.  From  the  spherical  masses  of 
mica  at  Hermannschlag  in  Moravia  (Brezina,  Min.  Mitth.  1874,  247). 

SiO'       APO'     Fe^'O'       FeO      MnO       MgO       CaO      K^O      Na=0  H'-O 
65-12     0-55      —      8-20     0-33     31-18     0-75     1-01     1-55     2-21  =  100-90 
67-39     2-04     0-42     6-53      —       29-08     0-69     —       —       2-56  =  98-71 

Grammatite  or  Tremolite.  Grammatite  from  the  granular  limestone  of 
Chejnow,  near  Tabor,  has  been  analysed  by  F.  Farsky  {Verh.  geol.  Beichsanst.  1876, 
208): 

SiO»  APC  FeO        '        MgO  CaO 

69-74  1-85  0-34  25-47  12-71  =  100-11. 

On  the  variety  called  Hexagonite,  see  p.  1030. 

A  hornblendic  mineral,  occurring — together  with  quartz,  eudialyte,  nephelin,  and 
small  quantities  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  orthoclase  and  plagioclase — as  a  constituent 
of  a  rock  in  the  island  of  Kikkortarsursurok,  West  Greenland,  has  been  analysed  by 
J.  V.  Janovsky  {Ber.  vi.  1230,  1453) : 

Loss  by 

SiO'      A1'0»     Fe'O'      FeO       MnO      MgO      CaO      K'O     Na'O    P='0'  ignition 
44-24     1-80     4-27     29-46     221     3-11     8-84    1  31    0  83    2-33    1-35  =  9975 
44-06  not  determined  8-78         not  determined 

44-27  not  det.  29-33       -      3-03  8-82 

*  Determined  by  difference, 
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A  thin  section  showed  the  presence  of  enclosed  apatite,  so  that  the  phosphoric  acid, 
^ether  with  2*76  CaO,  must  be  reckoned  as  apatite,  and  there  will  then  remain 
Ly  6"08  CaO  to  be  reckoned  as  silicate. 

Hornblende  rocks.  Hornblende- Andesite. — A  specimen  of  this  rock,  from 
snad  on  the  Budos,  near  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania,  has  been  analysed,  together 
th  some  of  its  constituent  minerals,  by  K.  John  {Verh.  geol.  Beichsanst.  1874,  242). 

1.  Analysis  of  the  rock.  2.  Felspar  corresponding,  after  deduction  of  4*73  per 
it.  orthoclase,  with  the  formula  Ab-^An.  3.  Mica  containing  traces  of  MnO  and 
y\    Sp.  gr.  =2-967. 


Loss  by 

SiO' 

APO' 

Fe'O" 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

Na^O 

ignition 

60-64 

21-08 

3-98 

5-42 

0-94 

1-72 

4-26 

2-81  = 

100-85 

59-79 

25-33 

trace 

8-34 

0-75 

0-79 

5-09 

0-84  = 

100-93 

40-77 

15-59 

26-55 

0-78 

0-86 

5-89 

5-07 

1-40 

2-32  = 

99-23 

An  augite-hornblende  andesite  from  Toplitia  near  G-yorgy,  St.  Miklos,  in  Transyl- 
Qia,  likewise  analysed  by  John  {ibid.  120),  was  found  to  contain  : 

Loss  by 

SiO"  Al^O'         Fe=0'        CaO         MgO         K^O        Na^O  ignition 

61-09       20-31        5-10       6-09       081       2-01       3-87       0-97  =  100  25. 

.  gr.  =2-6545.  The  rock  contains  in  a  dense  ground-mass,  small  felspars 
isisting  partly  of  plagioclase,  partly  of  sanidin.  The  microscope  shows  a  large 
^portion  of  augite,  somewhat  less  of  hornblende  and  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 

C.  Doelter  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  645)  gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  compact 
rnblende  andesite  from  the  Pietra  Mori  in  the  mining  district  of  Transylvania. 

Loss  by 

0='      APO'        Fe^O^"        FeO         CaO        MgO        K^'O       Na^O  ignition 

•02    22-30       4-91       1-22       7-31       2-01       1-36      2-78       1-01  =  100-92. 

The  rock  consists  of  a  pitch-black  ground-mass  in  which  are  imbedded  shining 
fstals  of  felspar  and  needles  of  hornblende. 

Hornblende-  Gabbro. — This  rock  is  found  on  the  St.  Louis  river,  near  Duluth 
Minnesota.  In  outward  appearance  it  closely  resembles  a  coarse-grained  hyper- 
lene  rock,  and  consists  of  predominating  plagioclase  (labradorite),  a  little  orthoclase, 
rublende,  diallagite,  pegmatite,  titanite,  apatite,  and  extremely  small  quantities  of 
Dper-pyrites  and  epidote,  together  with  a  little  quartz.  The  hornblende  is  mostly 
a  light  or  dark-green  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  viridite  ;  sometimes  it  is  of 
jrown  colour,  and  penetrated  by  fine  dark  parallel  systems  of  lines,  but  a  remark- 
le  feature  of  this  brown  variety  is  the  entire  absence  of  '  cleavage-cracks.'  The 
atite  occurs  in  thick  short  crystals.  An  analysis  of  this  rock  showed  it  to  have 
9  following  composition,  viz. : — 

0^  APO^        Fe^O^"        FeO        CaO        MgO        K^O        Na=^0  H'O 

-15       21-90       6-60      4-54      8-22      3-03      1-61      3*83      1-92  =  100-80 

treng  a.  Kloos,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877,  113). 

HORM'-IVISRCTTRT.    See  Mercury  Chlorides. 

HORN-STOITX:  PORPHYRY.    See  Porphyry. 

HORSE-RADISH.  The  fresh  root  of  this  plant,  analysed  by  A.  Hilger 
midw.  Vers.  Stat.  xxii.  75),  was  found  to  contain  83-45  per  cent,  water.  Dried  at 
iO°  it  yielded  11-5  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing  72*52  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in 
iter  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  27-48  insoluble,  including  2-5  per  cent,  carbon 
id  2'7  sand. 

The  soluble  portion  contained  : —  The  insoluble  part  contained  : — 


CaO  ....  1-19  CaO  ....  35-38 

MgO  ....  0-89  MgO  ....  11-92 

Na^O  ....  0-28  P-O^  .       .       .  .41-92 

K-0  ....  51-41  Fe^O^  ....  3-47 

HCl  ....  2-19  C02  ....  7-23 

S03  .       .       .       .  22-73  Si02  ....  5-39 

C02  .       .       .       .  15-31 


HUAIU-TAJ AYITE.  A  mineral  found  by  Raymondi  at  Huantajaya  in  Southern 
eru.  It  crystallises  in  cubes  and  octohedrons  having  the  composition  AgC1.20NaCl 
^.  Sandberger,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  174). 

HUMXC  ACID  and  HITIWITS.  P.  Thenard  {Cojnpt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  375)  pre- 
ires  pure  humic  acid  bv  dissolving  the  crude  product  in  potash,  precipitating  with 

3  Y  2 
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a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  washing  the  precipitate  -well  with 
water,  and  keeping  the  spongy  mass  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  temperature  of  —12° 
to  — 15°.  As  the  mass  thaws,  the  humic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
precipitate  which  is  to  be  further  washed  on  a  filter.  Preparations  thus  obtained 
leave  when  burnt  only  very  small  quantities  of  potassium  salt,  and  exhibit  on  analysis 
a  constant  composition  agreeing  with  the  formula  C-^H"'0'°. 

According  to  E,  Simon  {1! Institute  1875,  133)  pure  humic  acid  absorbs  nitrogen, 
which  then  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  other  constituents.  Melsens 
finds  that  the  faculty  of  absorbing  nitrogen  is  not  possessed  by  all  humous  substances. 
Experiments  by  Simon,  which,  however,  seem  to  require  confirmation,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  humic  acid  renders  ordinary  calcium  phosphate  soluble,  by  replacing 
part  of  its  phosphoric  acid.  Humic  acid  and  ammonium  humate  do  not  diffuse 
through  parchment-paper,  whereas  the  compounds  of  humic  acid  with  phosphoric  acid 
diffuse  through  it  readily. 

Diazoxybenzoic  acid,  C^H^N^O^,  a  black  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  dinitrobenzoic  acid,  appears  to  be  related  to  the  group  of  humous 
substances  (p.  277). 

KTrMZTZj.  Ghondrodite. — Several  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  found  on  the 
vein  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  Tilley-Foster  mine,  Putnam  County,  Ne  w  York.  It 
occurs  in  small  grains  disseminated  through  the  entire  vein,  and  accumulates  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  clefts  and  in  the  clefts  themselves  ;  it  is  then  imbedded  in 
distinctly  crystalline  forms  in  white  serpentine.  The  following  are  analyses  :  a,  of 
a  brown  variety ;  sp.  gr.  =  3-2  ;  h,  of  a  red  variety. 

SiO^  MgO  FeO  F  Total  Q)  0  C)  Total  (') 

a.  35-42  54-22  5-72  9-00  104-36  3*79  100-57 

b.  35-42  51-88  9-73  5-38  102-41  2-26  100-15 

A  grey-brown  variety,  probably  a  variety  of  the  red,  likewise  occurs,  but  the 
quantity  of  it  that  could  be  isolated  was  not  sufficient  for  analysis  (E.  S.  Breidenbaugh, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  vi.  212). 

According  to  E.  S.  Dana  {ibid.  x.  89)  the  chondrodite  crystals  of  the  Tilley-Foster 
mine  may  be  referred  to  the  three  types  distinguished  by  Scacchi  and  vom  Rath 
(i.  930 ;  2nd  Stcppl.  650).  Two  analyses,  by  Gr.  "W.  Hawes,  of  very  pure  material 
belonging  to  the  second  type  gave  : 

SiO'  MgO  FeO  AFO^  F  Sp.  gr. 

34-10  53-17  7-17  0-48  4-14  =  99-06^.. 

.     34-05  53-72  7-28  0-41  3-88  =  99-34  r"^"^ 

From  the  optical  examination  of  the  crystals  {ibid.  xi.  139),  Dana  concludes  that 
those  of  the  second  type — if  not  the  others — belong,  not  to  the  rhombic,  but  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  According  to  C.  Klein,  the  Vesuvian  crystals  of  chondrodite  are 
also  monoclinic.  Des  Cloizeaux  (PM.  Mag.  [5],  ii.  286),  likewise  on  optical  grounds, 
refers  the  crystals  of  the  first  type  to  the  rhombic,  those  of  the  second  and  third  types 
to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  proposes  to  designate  the  first  type  as  humite,  the 
second  as  cliondrodite,  and  the  third  as  clinohumite. 

On  the  relations  of  form  and  composition  of  Humite  and  Lievrite,  see  Websky 
(Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,660;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1876,  1252  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1877,  ii-  117). 

Chondrodite  from  the  dolomitic  limestone  of  Svinetic,  between  Vodnan  and 
Bavorov  in  the  Bohemian  forest,  is  described  by  R.  Helmhacker  {Min.  Mittheil. 
1873,  274). 

HITJEIO-ZC  jfkCXD,  C^^H^oQ^  {\st  Siqjpl.  701).  This  acid  appears  to  be  con- 
tained, together  with  oleic  acid,  in  the  mixture  of  flitty  acids  produced  by  saponifica- 
tion of  the  compound  ethers  obtained  from  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool  (Schulze  a. 
Alrich,  Bcr.  vii.  570). 

HYBAN'TOIC  ACID,  C^'H^N^O'  {1st  Suppl.  702).  Glycoluric  aczc^.— This 
acid  is  formed :  1 .  By  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  on  glycocine : 

CH2.NH2  CH2.NH(CO.NH2) 

I  +  HCNO  =  I 

COOH  COOH 
An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocine  sulphate  is  heated  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium 
cyanate,  and  the  liquid,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol,  is  filtered  from 
potassium  sulphate,  and  left  to  evaporate  (Wislicenus,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxv.  103). 

C)  Including  the  0  replaced  by  F.  C)  Equivalent  to  the  fluorine.  C)  After  deduction  of  the 
corresponding  oxygen. 
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2.  By  heating  glycocine  with  urea  (Heintz,  1st  Suppl.  702) : 

CH2.NH2  CmNH(C0.NH2) 
I  +  CO<^g,  -=  NH3  +  I 

COOH  ^^-^  COOH 

The  formation  of  hydantoic  acid  in  this  manner  is  facilitated  by  boiling  the  two 
substances  together  with  baryta- water  ;  if  an  excess  of  urea  is  used,  the  conversion  of 
the  glycocine  is  almost  complete  (Baumann  a.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ber.  vii.  34). 

Methyl-hydantoic  acid,  C^H«N203  =  C3H^(CH3)N203.  This  acid,  first  ob- 
tained by  0.  Schultzen  {Ber.  v.  578)  from  the  urine  of  a  dog  whose  food  was  mixed 
with  sarcosine  (methyl-glycocine),  has  lately  been  produced  synthetically  from  that 
compound  by  Baumann  a.  Hoppe-Seyler  {loc.  cit.)  in  the  same  manner  as  hydantoic 
acid  from  glycocine,  viz. 

1.  By  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  : 

CH2.NH(CH3)  CH2.N(CH3).CO.NH2 
I  +  CNOH  =  I 

COOH  COOH 

An  aqueous  solution  of  sarcosine  is  digested  with  potassium  cyanate  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  for  two  days  in  an  air-bath  at  about  40"  ;  the  liquid 
is  then  concentrated  and  freed  from  potassium  sulphate  by  addition  of  alcohol ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  supersaturated  with  baryta- water  and  evaporated ;  the  baryta, 
after  dilution  of  the  liquid  with  water,  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid ;  and  the 
filtered  liquid,  after  concentration  to  a  small  bulk,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
strong  alcohol.  The  resulting  precipitate  of  barium  methyl-hydantoate,  which  be- 
comes quite  hard  after  a  while,  is  washed  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
cautiously  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  repeatedly  shaken 
up  with  ether  containing  alcohol ;  the  united  extracts  are  distilled  in  a  water-bath ; 
and  the  remaining  solution  is  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  By  boiling  sarcosine  and  urea  with  excess  of  baryta-water,  or  digesting  the 
same  mixture  for  two  days  at  40°  : 

CH2.NH(CH3)  CH2.N.(CH3)CO.NH2 
I  +C0<™        NH3  +  1 

COOH  ^^-^  COOH 

Methyl-hydantoic  acid  crystallises  in  transparent  plates,  not  very  soluble  in  cold 
water  or  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  the  same  liquids  when  warm ;  also  in  ether 
containing  water  or  alcohol ;  it  has  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  pleasant  sour  taste. 
The  dilute  solution  may  be  heated  to  boiling  without  decomposition ;  but  when  the 
concentrated  solution  is  heated  on  the  water-bath,  the  methyl-hydantoic  acid  is 
resolved  into  water  and  methyl-hydantoin  or  gly colyl-methyl-carbamide : 

.N(CH3)— CH2— CO.OH                       ^NCCH")— CH2 
C0<                                 =  H^O  +  C0<  I 
\NHH  \NH  CO 

The  crystals  of  methyl-hydantoic  acid  may,  however,  be  heated  to  100°  for  a 
short  time  without  decomposition,  but  if  the  heating  be  continued,  water  is  gradually 
given  off.  In  this  respect  the  crystallised  acid  is  more  stable  than  its  concentrated 
solution.  The  same  conversion  of  methyl-hydantoic  acid  into  methyl-hydantoin  takes 
place  wlien  the  acid  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lead  or  carbonate  of  barium  to  form 
the  corresponding  methyl-hydantoates,  only  traces  of  the  acid  passing  into  solution. 
The  barium  and  copper  salts  of  methyl-hydantoic  acid  do  not  crystallise  (Baumann  a. 
Hoppe-Seyler). 

When  moist  silver  oxide  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-hydantoic 
acid,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  a  pulp  of  white  shining 
laminse,  the  amount  of  silver  in  which  agrees  with  the  composition  of  silver-methyl- 
hydantoin,  C^H^AgN^O^. 

Methyl-hydantoic  acid  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  130°-140°  with  a  hot-saturated 
solution  of  barium  hydrate,  yields  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  non-crystallisable 
syrup  which  has  a  sweetish  taste,  an  acid  reaction,  and  dissolves  cupric  hydrate 
abundantly.  It  forms  a  zinc  salt  which  crystallises  in  large  four-sided  prisms,  and 
contains  a  quantity  of  zinc  indicating  a  mixture  of  meth3ddi-  and  methyltri-glycol- 
lamic  acids  (E.  Salkowski,  Ber.  vii.  116). 

The  formation  of  methyl-hydantoic  acid  in  the  animal  organism  after  the  intro- 
duction of  sarcosine  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  previously  formed 
urea.  When  sarcosine  and  urea  were  dissolved  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate,  or  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  normal  carbonate,  and  the  liquid  was 
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kept  for  two  days  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  (blood-heat),  no  formation  of  methyl- 
hydantoic  acid  took  place  ;  neither  was  hydantoic  acid  obtained  by  proceeding  in  a 
similar  manner  with  urea  and  glycocine.  Moreover,  hydantoic  acid  was  not  produced 
by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  cooled  solution  of  glycocine  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  or  when  dry  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  gases  (which  together  form 
ammonium  carbamate)  were  passed  into  a  capacious  flask  containing  glycocine  hydro- 
chloride. These  experiments  show  that  carbamic  acid,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
glycocine  or  sarcosine,  has  no  tendency  to  unite  with  it  and  eliminate  water ;  and 
they  rather  tend  to  support  the  view  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  urea  or  of 
methyl- hydantoic  acid  in  the  animal  organism,  to  the  direct  addition  of  a  cyanic 
acid  residue  to  ammonia  or  sarcosine  respectively  (Baumann). 

AXethyl-hydantoin,  formed  as  above-mentioned  by  dehydration  of  methyl- 
hydantoic  acid,  may  also  be  prepared  by  melting  sarcosine  with  urea : 

I  +  co<i:^2  =       +  wo  +  co<  I 

COOH  \NH  CO 

It  melts,  according  to  Salkowski,  at  154°-155°,  i.e.  at  a  temperature  about  10°  higher 
than  the  melting  point  originally  assigned  to  it  by  Neubauer  (l5^  Suppl.  703). 
Baumann  found  that  a  preparation  which  at  first  melted  at  145°-146°,  acquired, 
after  repeated  crystallisation,  tlie  higher  melting  point  determined  by  Salkowski. 

.N(C«HO— CH2 

Phenyl-liydantoi:.,  CH^N^O^  =  C0<;  |     ,  is  obtained  by  fusing  a 

\NH  CO 

mixture  of  urea  and  phenyl-glycocine  at  155°.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  slender 
needles;  melts  at  191°;  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol  after  prolonged  boiling; 
but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  still  less  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves 
in  alkalis  and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  The  ammoniacal  solution  gives  white 
precipitates  with  silver  nitrate  and  barium  chloride,  and  does  not  dissolve  freshly 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide  or  silver  oxide.  The  aqueous  solution  does  not  exhibit 
the  reactions  just  mentioned  (P.  Schwebel,  Ber.  x.  2045). 

CH2.N(C'H').C0.NH2 
Tolyl-bydantoic    acid,     |  ,    and  Tolyl-hydanto'in, 

COOH 

CH2.N(C'H')v 

I  ^CO,  are  obtained,  together  with  other  compounds,  when  urea  and 

CO  NH'^ 

paratolyl-glycocine  are  fused  together  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  Hot  alcohol 
extracts  from  the  fused  product  tolyl-hydantoic  acid  and  monotolyl-carbamide,  leaving 
tolyl-hydantoin  and  a  crystalline  substance  (m.  p.  174°)  undissolved.  On  evaporating 
the  alcoholic  extract,  tolyl-hydantoic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  cold  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
decomposes  at  200°  without  melting,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  ammonia 
by  acids.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  mother-liquor  from  the  tolyl-hydantoic 
acid,  the  monotolyl-carbamide  separates  out,  and  is  deposited  from  a  solution 
in  hot  alcohol  in  silvery  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  and  are 
not  attacked  by  acids  or  alkalis.  It  decomposes  at  200°.  Tolyl-hydantoi'n 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  210°)  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  (Schwebel,  Ber.  xi.  1128). 

.NH— CH2 

Thiohydantoin  or  Glycolyl-thiocarbamide,  C^H^N^OS-CS^  | 

\NH~CO 

(p.  400).    This  compound,  unlike  thiocarbamide  itself  (p.  395),  does  not  unite  directly 
with  chlorine  and  bromine,  but  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water  at  low 
temperatures  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 
.NH.CH2 

cs<      I       3C12  +  6H20  =  cmco^H  +  co(Nmy  +  so^h^  +  enci. 
\nh.co 

Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  carbamide  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation  is  resolved  into  CO^  and  Nff.  Thiohydantoi'n,  heated  to 
130°-140°  with  etfiT/l  bromide  and  alcohol,  yields,  not  an  additive  compound,  but 
ethylic  thiocarbimidacetate: 

.NH.CH^  .NCS 
^  \NHC0        ^'^'^^  +  2C2H50H  =  H2C<;g^g(,2H5  +  {Cm^yo  +  NH^Br. 


HTBRAgTIS— HYDRAZINES. 


.NH  CH- 

Phenyl-thiohydanto'in,  Om^'^O^  =  CS<  |      (P.  J.  Meyer,  Bcr, 

\N(C«H'')— CO 

X.  1965). — This  compound  is  formed  when  chloracetanilide  and  thiocarbamide  dissolved 
in  alcohol  are  heated  together  on  the  water-bath.  Thiohydantoin  then  crystallises 
out  first,  and  from  the  filtrate  water  throws  down  phenyl-thiohydantoi'n.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  when  phenyl-thiocarbamide  and  ethyl-monochloracetate  are 
heated  together  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  the  product,  after  being  made  alkaline,  is 
treated  as  above. 

Phenyl-thiohydantoin  forms  small  shining  slightly  yellow  needles  or  prisms,  which 
melt  at  108°  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot 
alcohol,  also  in  ether  and  in  acids.  With  caustic  soda-solution  it  forms  a  very 
soluble  and  easily  crystallisable  sodium-salt. 

Tolyl-thiohy danto'in,  CS^  \     ,  prepared  as  above  from  ehlorace- 

\N(C;H')— CO 

toluide  and  thiocarbamide,  crystallises  in  small  shining  needles  or  prisms  melting  at 
183°  (Meyer,  loc.  cit.) 

A  second  phenyl-thiohydantoi'n  appears  to  be  formed  on  fusing  together  phenyl- 
glycocine  and  thiocarbamide. 

Thioliydantoic  or  Thiocarbamidacetic  acid,  C^H^N-O^S,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  thiocarbamide,  aided  by  heat,  on  a  solution  of  the  monochloracetate  of  sodium 
or  ammonium.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  composed  of  microscopic  four  or 
six-sided  tablets  and  prisms,  soluble  in  hot  water,  also  in  alkalis  and  acids,  otherwise 
insoluble.  It  decomposes  when  heated.  The  aqueous  solution  is  quite  neutral,  and 
does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate ;  but,  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  yellowish  flocks  are  thrown  down.  The  acid  appears  to  form  salts,  but  they 
are  very  unstable.  By  alkalis,  even  sodium  carbonate,  and  by  acids,  it  is  easily  con- 
verted into  thiohydantoin,  and  the  same  change  takes  place  partially  even  on  re- 
crystallising  the  acid  (E.  Maly,  Wien  Akad.  Bcr.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxv.  712). 

HYDRASTIS.  The  root  of  Hydrastis  canadensis  is  known  to  contain  two 
alkaloids,  viz.  hydrastine  and  berberine  (iii.  178  ;  2nd  Siq^i^l.  655),  and  a  third  has 
been  detected  in  it  by  A.  E.  Hale  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  105).  When  ammonia 
is  added  to  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  plant  from  which  the  hydrochloride  of  berberine 
has  already  been  separated,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thereby  produced,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  this  precipitate  in  alcohol  is  left  to  evaporate,  a  crystalline  substance  is 
obtained  apparently  coloured  by  a  yellow  powder.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aqueous 
filtrate  be  merely  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  the  solution  thus  obtained  deposits  colourless  crystals  of  hydrastine. 
On  further  addition  of  ammonia,  however,  a  new  precipitate  is  formed  of  darker  colour 
than  berberine,  neutral  in  alcoholic  solution  to  test-paper,  and  differing  from  berberine 
also  in  other  respects,  being  less  soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid,  and  forming  a  solution 
which  turns  red  when  warmed.  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  deposit 
crystals  till  it  is  nearly  cold.  The  new  alkaloi'd  dissolves  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  with 
red-brown  colour ;  it  is  more  soluble  than  berberine  in  water  and  in  cold  potash 
solution,  and  forms,  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide,  a  slight 
yellow  precipitate. 

The  existence  of  this  third  alkaloid  in  Hydrastis  canadensis  is  confirmed  by 
J.  C.  Burt  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3]»  vi.  467),  who  finds  that  the  sulphate  crystallises  in 
radial  tufts  of  prismatic  needles,  and  that  the  hydrochloride  gives  precipitates  of 
yellow  to  reddish-  or  brownish-yellow  colour. 

The  alkaloid,  distilled  in  alkaline  solution  with  potassium  permanganate,  gives  off 
traces  of  ammonia,  and  t.herefore  probably  contains  nitrogen. 

HYBRATES.  Church  {Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  203)  proposes  to  classify  hydrates 
occurring  in  nature  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  their  combined  water  is 
retained:  viz.  (1)  Cry ohydrates,  which,  retain  their  water  only  at  low  temperatures. 
(2)  Hygrohydrates,  which  retain  it  only  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  (3)  Barohydrates, 
which  give  it  up  under  diminished  pressure.  An  example  of  a  hygro-  and  baro- 
hydrate  is  afforded  by  the  native  uranio-calcic  phosphate  called  autunitc,  which  in 
the  natural  state  is  a  hygrohydrate  containing  10  mol.  H^O,  5  of  which  it  gives  off  in 
dry  air,  being  thereby  converted  into  a  barohydrate,  which  gives  off  3  mol.  H^O  in  a 
vacuum. 

On  CryoJiydrates,  see  also  pp.  1005-1009. 

On  the  Heat  of  Formation  of  Crystalline  Hydrates,  see  Hkat,  p.  982;  on  their 
Decompositirm  by  Heat,  pp.  1012-1016. 
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RYBRAZIXTZiS.  The  name  hydrazine  is  given  to  the  group  N^H*  or  H^N — NH^, 
i.e.  ammonia  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  amidogen.  This  compound 
is  not  actually  known,  but  several  of  its  derivatives  have  been  obtained  in  which  one 
or  more  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  radicles,  alcoholic  or  acid.  The 
hydrazines  containing  only  alcohol-radicles  are  all  of  basic  character,  and,  like  the 
amines,  are  designated  as  primary  or  secondary,  according  to  the  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  thus  replaced.  Tertiary  hydrazines  containing  only  alcohol-radicles  have  not 
yet  been  obtained.  Each  hydrazine  contains  1  at.  N.  and  1  at.  H.  more  than  the 
corresponding  amine :  y'vz. 

Ethyl-amine,  C^Hs.NH^  I         Diethyl-amine,  C^H^.NH.C^H^ 

Ethyl-hydrazine,  02H\N2H3  |        Diethyl-hydrazine,  C^H^N^H^.C^H^ 

A.    Primary  Aromatic  Hydrazines. 
These  bases,  represented  by  the  general  formula 
EN^H^    or  K-NH— 

in  which  R  stands  for  phenyl  and  its  homologues,  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  on  diazobenzene-compounds  and  on  aromatic  nitrosamines. 

Phenyl-hydrazine,  C^H^N^  =  C^IP.NH.NH^  (E.  Yi&chev,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  viii.  589,  1005,  1587,  1641 ;  ix.  Ill,  454,  880;  Liehig's  Antmlen,  cxc.  67-145). 
Formation  and  Preparation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  acetic  acid  on  diazo- 
amidobenzene  and  diazobenzene-diethylamide : 

C«H^N==N.NH(C«H^)  +  H<  =  C^H^.NH.NH^  +  C^Hs.NH^ 
Diazo-amidobenzene.  Phenyl-hydrazine.  Aniline. 

C«H^N=:N.N(C2H^)2  +        =  C^H^.NH.NH^  +  {G-R^yi^B.. 
Diazobenzene-diethyl-  Phenyl-hydrazine.  Diethyl- 

amide, amine. 

2.  By  adding  diazobenzene  nitrate,  Cff.NzriN.NO^,  to  a  cold  solution  of  hydrogen- 
potassium  sulphite,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  yellow  crystals  of  potassium  diazo- 
benzene-sulphonate,  C^ff.N=:zN — SO^K ;  and  heating  this  salt  on  the  water-bath  with- 
excess  of  hydrogen-potassium  sulphite,  or  with  zinc-dust  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  colourless  phenylhydrazinesulphonate,  C^H^NH.NH.SO^K, 
which,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  hydrochloride  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  : 

CmNH.NH.SO^K  +  HCl  +  H^O  =  SO*KH  +  C«H^NH=NH2,HC1. 

3.  By  heating  the  dry  white  phenylhydrazinesulphonate  (50  pts.)  with  benzoyl- 
chloride  (70  pts.),  and  chloroform  (80-90  pts.)  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues 
to  escape,  and  heating  the  resulting  dibenzoylphenyl-hydrazine,  C''H^N^H(C'H^0)2,  to 
100°  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*19,  whereupon  it  splits  up  completely  into 
benzoic  acid  and  phenyl-hydrazine. 

4.  Commercial  potassium  nitrite  (25  pts.)  is  gradually  added  to  a  cooled  mixture 
of  20  pts.  aniline,  80  water,  and  50  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*19),  and  this  mixture 
is  slowly  poured  into  a  solution  of  commercial  sodium  sulphite  in  excess.  The  liquid 
is  then  nearly  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treated  on  the  water-bath  with 
zinc-dust  till  it  becomes  colourless,  and  finally  concentrated,  with  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  till  the  hydrochloride  of  phenyl-hydrazine  separates 
out.  This  reaction  is  recommended  by  Fischer  as  affording  an  easy  method  of  pre- 
paring hydrazine-compounds. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  nearly  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr. 
1'091  at  21°,  and  boiling  at  233°-234°  ;  on  exposure  to  cold  it  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  of  shining  tables,  which  melt  at  23°.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water, 
but  almost  insoluble  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkalis :  it  is  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  In  presence  of  reducing  agents  it 
is  exceedingly  stable,  but  it  is  very  readily  decomposed  by  oxidants  :  it  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  even  when  in  cold  dilute  solution,  and  this  reaction,  by  reason  of 
its  delicacy,  is  recommended  for  the  discrimination  of  all  primary  hydrazines,  and 
indirectly  of  diazo-compounds.  It  is  a  monacid  base,  yielding  well-defined  crystal- 
line salts.  The  hydrochloride,  C*^H^.N-H^.HC1,  is  a  colourless  salt  crystallising  in 
shining  plates,  which  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sidphate,  (C''H^N-H=')-H-SO*,  and 
nitrate,  form  white  shining  plates,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  picrate, 
O»H^.N^H^0H.0*'H2(N02)3,  crystallises  in  slender  yellow  needles,  the  oxalate, 
{(yR^.WR^yWG'^OK  in  colourless  plates. 
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Beactions. — (1).  With  Sulphur.  Phenyl-hydrazine  heated  with  sulphur  is 
decomposed — the  action  beginning  at  80° — with  formation  of  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  benzene,  aniline,  tliiophenol,  phenyl  sulphide,  and  phenyl  disulphide. 

The  action  of  sulphur  upon  the  hydrazines  appears,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  limited  to  their  nitrogenous  group,  and  is  similar  to  the  decomposition  of  these 
bases  by  oxidation  in  their  alkaline  solution.  The  formation  of  aniline,  which  occurs 
to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  phenyl-hydrazine  employed,  is  explained  by  the 
equation : 

2(C«ff.NH.NH2)  H-  S  =  2(C«mNH2)  +  H^S  +  W; 

that  of  benzene  and  the  various  sulphur-derivatives  enumerated  resembles  the  ordinary 
decomposition  of  the  diazo -compounds. 

2.  With  Halogens.  Aqueous  emulsions  of  phenyl-hydrazine,  treated  alternately 
with  iodine  and  potassium  hydrate,  take  up  iodine  and  form  diazo -benzenimide,  aniline, 
and  iodanilines,  probably  according  to  the  equation : 

lO^BJ-WB}  +  212  =  C^WW  +  C«H^NH2  +  4HI. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  much  more  energetically,  decomposing  the  nitrogen-group 
of  the  hydrazine. 

3.  With  Nitrous  acid  and  Nitrites.  When  gaseous  nitrogen  trioxide  ispassed 
into  an  aqueous  or  ethereal  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine,  diazobenzenimide,  C"H^N'*, 
is  formed,  together  with  dark-coloured  resinous  products  : 

C^H^^N-ff  +  NO-H  =  C^H^N-''  -j-  2W0. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  sodium  nitrite  is  added  in  excess  to  a  cooled  solution  of 
phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  in  10  pts.  of  water,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  gives 
off  the  intoxicating  odour  of  diazobenzenimide,  and  after  a  while  deposits  yellow 
crystalline  flocks  of  phenyl-nitrosohydrazine  : 

C«H^N2ff,HCl  +  NaN02  =  C«H^N2H2(NO)  +  NaCl  +  WO. 

This  reaction  is  very  characteristic  of  the  primary  hydrazines. 

4.  With  Diazobenzene.  The  action  of  diazobenzene-salts  on  the  aromatic 
hydrazines  does  not  give  rise  to  compounds  analogous  to  the  diazo-amido-compounds, 
which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  diazobenzene-salts  on  amines  {e.g.  diazo-amido- 
benzene  and  diazo-dimethylamide  from  aniline  and  dimethylamine  respectively),  but 
proceeds  in  a  dilferent  manner,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  the  primary  hydrazines  as 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

When  pure  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  diazobenzene  is  added  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution 
of  phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride,  the  liquid  soon  becomes  turbid,  from  separation  of 
diazobenzenimide,  while  a  salt  of  aniline  remains  dissolved  : 

C«H5-N=N— N03  4-  C«H5~NH~NH2  =        " ^^N  +  C«H^NH^NO«H. 

Diazobenzene  Phenyl-  Diazobenzen-  Aniline 

nitrate.  hydrazine.  imicle.  nitrate. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  which  Griess  observed  with  diazobenzene  nitrate 
and  hydrodiazobenzoic  or  hydrazine-benzoic  acid,  or  with  diazobenzoic  nitrate  and 

phenyl-hydrazine,  whereby  diazobenzoic  imide,         ^  -^^^^  aniline 

nitrate,  or  diazobenzenimide  and  amidobenzoic  nitrate,  are  produced  (p.  276).  The 
formation  of  the  diazo-beuzoic  imide  is  attributed  by  Fischer  to  a  regeneration  of 
aniline  and  nitrous  acid,  consequent  on  the  assumption  of  2  mol.  H-0  by  the  diazo- 
benzene, and  to  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  thus  formed  on  hydrazine-benzoic  acid, 
thus : 

C«H^N2.N03  +  2H20  =  C«Hs(NH2).N03H  +  NO^H 

Diazobenzene  Aniline  nitrate, 

nitrate. 

and      C^HXCO^H)— NH.NH2  +  NO^H  =  2W0  +  C«H^(C02H)— N^j^t^ 

Hydrazine-benzoic  Diazobenzoic 
acid.  imide. 

To  explain  the  simultaneous  formation  of  amidobenzoic  acid  and  diazobenzenimide, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  hydrazine-group  is  split  up,  and  that  nitrogen  is 
transferred  to  the  diazobenzene.  This  result  may  likewise  bo  brought  about  by 
assumption  of  water,  the  hydrazine  being  resolved  into  the  corresponding  amine  and 
hydroxylamine : 

R.NH.NH2  -t-  WO  =  R.NH-  NH^O. 
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The  last  reaction  has  not,  indeed,  been  elFected  in  the  simple  form  here  represented ; 
but  there  are  suf&eient  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  take  place,  especially  in  the 
secondary  hydrazines.  The  hydroxylamine  thus  formed  will  unite  with  the  diazo- 
benzene,  forming  water  and  diazobenzenimide  : 

C«H^]S"2.N03  +  NH^O  =  C«H5N3  +  NO^H  +  H^O. 

That  such  is  actually  the  case  may  be  shown  by  pouring  a  mixture  of  the  cold  aqueous 
solutions  of  diazobenzene  sulphate  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  into  a  cold  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  whereupon  diazobenzenimide  separates  out  nearly  in  the 
quantity  required  by  theory.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  explanation  just 
given  is  that  the  secondary  base,  methylphenyl-hydrazine,  is  decomposed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  diazobenzene,  yielding  diazobenzenimide  and  metliylaniline. 

6.  Reconversion  of  Hydrazines  into  Biazo-convpounds. — This  transformation  may  be 
effected  through  the  medium  either  of  the  sulphonates  or  of  the  ordinary  salts  (chlorides, 
sulphates,  &c.)  of  the  hydrazines,  most  readily,  however,  with  the  former.  The 
hydrazine  sulphonate  is  prepared  by  heating  2  mol.  of  the  base  with  1  mol.  potassium 
pyrosulphate,  whereby  a  pasty  mixture  of  potassium  sulphate,  phenyl-hydrazine 
sulphate,  and  phenyl-hydrazine  sulphonate  is  formed,  which  soon  solidifies  : 

4(C«mN2H8)  +  2K2S20^  =  K^SO*  +  (C«HM:^2H^)2S0*  +  2(C«H^N2H2.SO^K). 

To  isolate  the  last  salt,  the  melt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  removed  by  barium  carbonate,  the  phenyl-hydrazine  which  was  com- 
bined with  that  acid  then  separating  for  the  most  part  as  an  oil ;  and  on  adding 
strong  potash-ley  to  the  hot  filtered  liquid,  the  hydrazine-sulphonate  is  deposited  in 
a  mass  of  crystals  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  one  recrystallisation  from  hot 
water.  The  hydrazine-sulphonate  may  then  be  converted  into  the  yellow  diazosul- 
phonate,  CH^N^.SO^K,  by  oxidation  with  mercuric  oxide  or  potassium  dichromate. 

The  conversion  of  the  sulphate,  chloride,  &c.,  of  the  hydrazine  to  a  diazo-com- 
pound  by  oxidation  is  less  easy  and  requires-  special  precautions  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  reactions.  The  best  way  of  proceeding  is  to  add  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  hydrazine  salt  gradually,  and  with  continual  agitation,  to  water  holding 
in  suspension  an  excess  of  mercuric  oxide.  The  reaction  then  takes  place  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 

(C«H5.N2H*)2SO*  +  0*  -  (C«H\N2)2SO*  +  4H20. 

The  formation  of  phenyl-hydrazine  from  diazobenzene,  and  its  reconversion  into 
the  latter  by  the  reactions  above  described,  are  more  readily  explained  by  Kekule's 
formula  of  the  diazobenzene-eompounds,  viz.  R — NzizN — R',  containing  only  trivalent 

E—N— R 

nitrogen,  than  by  Strecker's  formula       1 1 1      ,  in  which  one  of  the  N-atoms  is  quin- 

quivalent  (p.  636).  For  all  these  reactions,  indeed,  Strecker's  formula  would  require 
intra-molecular  transpositions,  and  the  conversion  of  quinquivalent  into  trivalent 
nitrogen  by  addition,  and  of  trivalent  into  quinquivalent  nitrogen  by  abstraction  of 
hydrogen,  which  does  not  appear  very  probable. 

4.  Oxidation  of  Phenyl-hydrazine  in  Alkaline  Solution. — The  oxidation  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  in  presence  of  mineral  acids,  gives  rise,  as  already  observed,  to  diazoben- 
zene or  its  transformation-product,  diazobenzenimide,  and  is  not  attended  with  evolu- 
tion of  gas  ;  in  alkaline  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  Fehling's  solution  for  example, 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  products  formed  are  aniline  and  benzene.  The  formation 
of  aniline  is  explained  by  the  equation : 

2(C«H«.NH.NH2)       d  =  2(C«H5.NH2)  -j-  H^O  -i-  N^; 

that  of  benzene  is  probably  due  to  the  decomposition  of  a  diazo-compound,  with  entire 
evolution  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  entrance  of  its  hydrogen  into  the 
benzene  residue. 

C«H5.N— CrrNH 

Phenyl-dicyanhydrazine,  C«H«.N2H8.(CN)2  probably  =  I     I  * 

HN— C=NH 

When  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  into  an  emulsion  of  1  pt.  phenyl-hydrazine  and 
10  pts.  water,  yellowish-red  crystals  are  obtained  which,  after  washing  with  water,  may 
be  piirified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  They 
are  still  however  yellow  after  this  treatment,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated  solution  in 
ether  and  precipitation  with  ligroi'n,  which  is  attended  with  great  loss  of  substance, 
that  they  can  be  obtained  nearly  white.  They  consist  of  phenyl-dicyanhydrazine,  which, 
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from  the  analogy  of  its  mode  of  formation  to  that  of  dicyananiline,  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  constitutional  formula  above  given. 

Phenyl-dicyanhydrazine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  sparingly  in 
water  and  in  ligroin.  From  hot  water  it  crystallises  in  jagged  feathery  groups 
which  unite  into  laminse ;  from  benzene,  chloroform,  or  an  ethereal  solution  mixed 
with  ligroin,  it  separates  in  crystals  which,  according  to  Arzruni,  are  monoclinic,  with 
strongly  curved  faces.  It  turns  brown  at  160°,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  a 
slightly  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  separated 
from  the  solution  by  neutralisation  with  soda.  Its  cold  aqueous  solution  gives  with 
Eehling's  solution  a  dingy  green  precipitate  and  a  blue-green  coloration.  It  reduces 
ammoniacal  silver  solutions.  Its  alkaline  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs 
oxygen  and  turns  brown.  The  cyanide  is  not  much  aiFected  by  acids,  but  when 
heated  to  150°  for  several  hours  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  white  needle-shaped, 
crystals.  Its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  with 
potassium  nitrite. 

Phenyl-azonium  Compounds.  Azonium  compounds  are  bodies  related 
to  the  hydrazines  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ammonium  compounds  to  the  amines, 
and  produced  in  like  manner  by  the  combination  of  hydrazines  with  the  bromides, 
chlorides,  hydroxides,  &c.,  of  alcohol-radicles. 

Phenyl- diethyl -a  zoniuon  Bromide,  CH^  N2H-(C -H^) .  C-H^Br. — When 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  ethyl  bromide  are  mixed  together  in  molecular  proportions, 
reaction  begins  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  must  be  moderated  at  first  by  immers- 
ing the  vessel  in  cold  water,  but  to  complete  it  the  mixture  must  be  gently  heated 
in  a  reflux  apparatus.  With  1  mol.  of  the  base  to  \\  mol,  ethyl  bromide  (a  slight 
excess  of  the  latter  being  advantageous),  the  liquid  solidifies  completely  to  a  magma 
of  white  slender  needles,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  slight  excess  of  ethyl  bromide 
by  warming  on  the  water-bath.  This  product  dissolves  completely  in  water,  and  the 
solution,  after  being  freed  from  volatile  bases  by  extraction  with  ether,  yields  phenyl- 
diethylazoniuni  bromide  as  a  precipitate  composed  of  white  slender  needles ;  and  by 
passing  these  between  filter  paper  and  recrystallising  from  boiling  alcohol,  the  com- 
pound is  obtained  in  short  transparent  prisms,  or  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  shining  splendidly  developed  rhombic  -p, 
prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP,  Poo ,  OP  i  .  . 

(fig.  5),  mostly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
macrodiagonal.  The  faces  ooP  and  Poo  are  often 
equally  developed,  while  OP  is  narrow,  and  striated 
parallel  to  its  combination  edge  with  Poo  .  Axes 
a:b:  c=  0-8219  :  1  :  0-8265.  The  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  is  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid,  and 
the  first  median  line  coincides  with  the  axis  c. 
Dispersion  of  the  optic  axes  p  <  u.    Double  refrac- 

tion  positive,  strong!  '  c  =  OP,  d  =  P=c ,  m  =  coP. 

Phenyl-diethylazonium  bromide  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  very  sparingly  in 
strong  alkalis,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At  180°  it  begins  to  turn  brown,  and  at 
193°  it  decomposes  rapidly,  giving  off  gas  and  yielding  a  yellow  oily  distillate,  while 
a  half-charred  mass  remains  in  the  retort. 

In  its  chemical  relations,  this  bromide  exhibits  the  characters  of  an  ammonium 
compound ;  it  is  not  altered  by  alkalis,  but  is  easily  debrominated  by  the  oxide  and 
salts  of  silver,  yielding  with  the  former  a  hydroxide  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
having  an  alkaline  reaction.  By  agitating  its  aqueous  solution  with  recently  pre- 
cipitated silver  chloride,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  the  chloride,  which  is  likewise 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  unites  with  platinic  chloride,  forming  brown-yellow  crystals 
of  the  platinochloride,  [C8ffN-H2(C2ff)-Cl]-PtOP! 

The  constitution  of  these  azonium-compounds  seems  at  first  sight  to  throw  some 
doubt  on  the  universality  of  Hofmann's  conclusion  that  the  formation  of  compounds 
of  the  ammonium-type  from  those  of  the  ammonia-type  takes  place  only  after  the 
typical  hydrogen  of  the  latter  has  been  completely  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles.  The 
discrepancy  may,  however,  be  removed  by  supposing  that  in  the  action  of  ethyl 
bromide  on  the  hydrazine  base,  the  hydrogen  of  the  NH-group  is  first  replaced  by 
ethyl,  and  the  ethyl  bromide  added  on  to  the  ethylimidogen-group  thus  formed,  the 
nitrogen  then  becoming  quinquivalent : 

H  C^H^ 
C«H5— +  2C2H5Br  =  HBr  +  C«H^-N— NH^ 

Br'^C-^H^ 
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The  correctness  of  this  view  is  indeed  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  phenyl- diethyl- 
azonium  bromide  is  likewise  produced  by  heating  phenyl-ethyl-hydrazine, 
C«H^N(C2ff).NH2,  with  ethyl  bromide.  It  must  therefore  be  inferred  that  the 
formation  of  a  compound  of  the  ammonium-type,  while  it  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
tertiary  amine  group,  does  not  afford  any  criterion  as  to  the  number  of  hydrogen- 
atoms  which  may  be  present  therein  in  combination  with  nitrogf  n,  but  that  such  a 
compound  may  contain  imide-  or  amide-groups  yet  intact. 


Derivatives  of  Phenyl-hydrazine  containing  Acid  Radicles. 

1.  Phenyl-nitrosohydrazine,  CH^— N(NO)— NH^.  The  formation  of  this 
compound  by  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  on  phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride  has  been 
already  noticed  (p.  1049).  The  yellow-brown  flocks  flrsfc  deposited  may  be  purified 
by  washing  with  water,  pressure  between  filter-paper,  solution  in  warm  ether,  and 
precipitation  with  ligroin,  which  throws  down  the  compound  in  yellow  laminae. 

Phenyl-nitrosohydrazine,  like  other  nitroso-bases,  exhibits  Liebermann's.  colour- 
reactions  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  {2nd  Suppl.  901) ;  the  blue  colour  with  potash 
does  not  however  appear  immediately,  but  only  after  agitation  with  air,  because  the 
colouring  matter,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  is  reduced  by  the  hydrazine-group — 
just  as  Liebermann  observed  that  it  was  reduced  by  zinc-dust — and  the  colour  does 
not  appear  till  oxidation  has  taken  place  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Similar  reactions 
are  exhibited  by  most  nitroso-derivatives  of  the  hydrazine-bases. 

Phenyl-nitroso-hydrazine  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  alteration  for  several 
days,  especially  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  and  in  thin  layers ;  but  when  kept  in  closed 
vessels,  it  decomposes  very  quickly,  at  summer  temperatiire  even  in  a  few  hours,  and 
is  converted  into  a  dark  brown  strong-smelling  liquid.  Its  vapour  is  very  poisonous, 
acting  like  that  of  amyl  nitrite,  but  much  more  strongly,  the  inhalation  even  of  a 
small  quantity  producing  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  violent  headache. 

Phenyl-nitroso-hydrazine  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  zinc-dust 
and  acetic  acid,  yields  considerable  quantities  of  aniline.  This  reduction,  differing 
as  it  does  from  that  observed  by  Baeyer  a.  Caro  (p.  205)  in  the  case  of  dimethyl- 
nitrosaniline,  in  which  the  NO-group  is  contained  within  the  benzene-nucleus,  shows 
that  in  phenyl-nitroso-hydrazine,  the  NO  is  situated  in  the  hydrazine  group  WE?, 
and  as  moreover  Heintz  has  shown  {Liehig's  Annaleii,  cxxxviii.  316)  that  in  the 
ordinary  amine-bases,  the  formation  of  a  nitrosamine  takes  place  only  when  imide- 
groups  are  present,  it  may  be  inferred  as  highly  probable  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  hydrazines,  and  that  consequently  in  the  compound  under  consideration  the  NO 
is  situated  in  the  NH-group,  so  that  its  constitutional  formula  is  C''H^N(NO).NH-. 
This  conclusion  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  secondary  aromatic 
hydrazines,  to  be  described  further  on,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  NH-group  is 
replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle,  are  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid  in  a  totally  different 
way. 

Phenyl-nitroso-hydrazine,  gently  heated  with  a  dilute  alkali,  is  completely  resolved 
into  water  and  diazobenzenimide,  C®H*N^ : 

C8H5.N(NO).NH2  =  WO  +  C«H^N— N 


2.  Phenyl-hydrazides.  Two  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  phenyl-hydrazine  are 
easily  replaced  by  acid  organic  radicles ;  for  the  third  the  substitution  has  not  j'et 
been  effected.  The  resulting  compounds  exhibit,  in  general,  the  characters  of  ordinary 
amides.  The  first  acid  radicle  which  enters  appears  always  to  take  the  place  of  a 
hydrogen-atom  in  the  NH^-group  of  the  hydrazine,  as  is  proved  by  the  direct  con- 
version of  some  of  the  resulting  compounds  into  azo-  and  diazo-compounds ;  the 
position  of  the  second  is  as  yet  undecided. 

Monohenzoyl-phenyl-hydrazide,  C«H^NH.NH(COC6H5),  is  formed  by 
gradually  adding  benzoyl  chloride  (1  mol.)  to  a  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine  (2  mol.) 
in  5  pts.  of  ether.  The  crystals  which  separate  are  freed  from  phenyl-hydrazine 
hydrochloride  by  treatment  with  hot  water,  and  then  recrystallised  from  alcohol 
The  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water  and  in  ether,  freely  in  hot  alcohol 
acetone,  and  chloroform,  and  crystallises  from  all  these  solutions  in  slender  white 
prisms.  It  melts  at  168°,  and  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures;  dissolves  without 
alteration  in  potash-ley,  but  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°  into  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  benzoic  acid.  On  adding  mercuric  oxide  to  its  solution  in  chloroform, 
the  oxide  is  reduced  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  dark  red  colour,  from  formation  of 
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benzoyl-diazobenzene,  C^ff — N=N — COCH^.  This  latter  compound  is  a  dark 
red  oil  which  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform ;  detonates  slightly 
when  heated  ;  is  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  with  acids  ;  is  not 
further  oxidised  by  Fehling's  solution  ;  and  is  reconverted  by  zinc  and  acetic  acid  into 
benzoyl-phenyl-hydrazide. 

Dihenzoyl-phenyl-hydrazide,  G^ll^.WlI{GO.C'^W'y,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  monobenzoyl-phenyl-hydrazide,  but  is  more  easily  prepared 
by  that  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  potassium  phenyl-hydrazine-sulphonate  : 

C^H^N^mSO^K  +  H^O  +  2(G«Hs.C0Cl)  =  C«H^N2H.(CO.C''H^)2  +  KHSO^  +  2HC1. 

It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  moderately  in  hot  alcohol ;  by  dilute  alkalis  at 
the  boiling  heat,  it  is  taken  up  slowly  but  in  considerable  quantity,  and  separated 
unaltered  by  acids.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  immediately  reduces  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  completely 
resolved  into  phenyl-hydrazine  and  benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  177°-178°,  and  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature,  yielding  a  distillate  containing  benzoic  acid,  benzoic 
aldehyde,  and  benzanilide,  and  a  resinous  residue  which  ultimately  carbonises. 

Acetyl-fhenyl-hydrazide,  C^ff.N^H'^.CO.CH^  is  produced,  with  great  rise  of 
tempera.ture,  on  mixing  acetic  anhydride  (1  mol.)  with  phenyl-hydrazine  (2  mol.),  the 
liquid  turning  brown  and  solidifying  slowly  to  a  slightly  coloured  crystalline  mass. 
This  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  a  small  quantity  of 
resinous  products  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  the  acetyl-phenyl-hydrazide 
in  nearly  colourless  laminae,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol.  The  compound  may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  phenyl-hydrazine  for  several 
hours  with  three  times  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  excess  of  the  latter  being 
removed  by  distillation  at  1 60  ,  and  the  residue  purified  as  above. 

Acetyl-phenyl-hydrazide  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  easily  in  hot 
water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  crystallises  from  most  of  these  solutions 
in  six-sided  prisms  often  shortened  to  thin  plates,  and  having  a  bright  silky  lustre. 
It  melts  at  128'5°,  and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature,  for  the  most  part  without 
decomposition  ;  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  strong  acids  into  acetic  acid  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine.  Its  aqueous  solution  instantly  reduces  Fehling's  solution  when  gently 
heated  therewith.  Dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  sodium  nitrite, 
it  yields  an  unstable  nitroso-derivative.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride, 
it  is  converted  into  a  syrupy  mass,  probably  containing  a  diacetyl-derivative.  Acetyl- 
phenyl-hydrazide,  oxidised  in  chloroform-solution  by  mercuric  oxide,  is  decomposed 
like  the  benzoyl-compound,  yielding  a  dark  red  oil,  probably  consisting  of  acetyl- 
diazobenzene,  C^H^N^.CO.CH'. 

0 xalyl-di'phe7iyl-hydrazide,  — This  compound,  analogous 

in  composition  to  oxamide,  is  produced  in  a  similar  manner  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
1  mol.  ethyl  oxalate  and  2  mol.  phenyl-hydrazine  to  110°,  alcohol  being  given  off' with 
ebullition,  and  the  solution  solidifying  to  a  faintly  yellow  laminar  crystalline  mass. 
It  begins  to  soften  at  260°,  and  melts  completely  at  277°-278°  ;  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  distils  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  and  the  distillate  on  cooling  immediately 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  most  solvents ;  is  dissolved 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold  with  red-violet  colour,  and  without  further  altera- 
tion, and  is  completely  decomposed  on  boiling. 


Derivatives  of  Fhenyl-hydrazine  cojitaining  Aldehyde-radicles. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  and  the  aldehydes  unite,  with  elimination  of  water,  to  form  in 
nearly  all  cases  well  crystallised,  indifferent  bodies,  containing  the  residues  of  1  mol. 
of  each  reagent :  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  otherwise  similar  derivatives  of 
the  ordinary  amine  bases.  Some  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  very  stable, 
while  others  are  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  or  by  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  By  heating  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are  all  completely 
resolved  into  phenyl-hydrazine  and  the  corresponding  aldehyde. 

Benzylidene-phenyl-hydrazide,  C^^H^^N^  =  C^H^— NH— N=CH— CsH^ 
On  mixing  phenyl-hydrazine  with  bitter  almond  oil,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  the 
mixture  becoming  turbid  from  separation  of  water,  and  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a 
slightly  coloured  crystalline  mass.  In  preparing  large  quantities  it  is  advisable  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction  by  adding  about  2  vols,  of  alcohol,  and  to  mix 
the  base  and  the  aldehyde  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules.    The  crystalline  mass 
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which  separates  is  filtered  off  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol. 
The  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  : 

C^ff.N^H^  +  C«H\COH  =  H^O  +  C«ff  .N2H.CH(C«H*). 

Benzylidene-phenyl-hydrazide  is  quite  colourless  when  pure,  but  quickly  becomes 
rose-red  when  exposed  to  the  air.    It  melts  at  152-5°  ;  distils  without  decomposition  ; 

dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  acetone,  and  benzene,  sparingly  in 
ether.  By  slow  evaporation  of  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  it  may 
be  obtained  in  well-defined  elongated  prismatic  crystals  (fig.  6)  of 
rose-red  colour.  They  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Axes 
a:b:  c  =  0-853  :  1  :  0-670.  Angle  «c  =  87°  40'  30".  Observed 
combination  BP  .  ooJ^2  .  OP  •  -Poo  .  Angle  oo  P  :  OP  =  88°  14'; 
00  P  :  ooP2=:47°  30'.  Plane  of  the  optic  axes  coincident  with 
the  plane  of  symmetry. 

Benzylidene-phenyl-hydrazide  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion, even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  better,  with  sulphuric  acid  of  30  per  cent., 
it  is  slowly  resolved  into  phenyl-hydrazine  and  benzaldehyde. 

Ethylidene-phenyl-hydraziide,  C^H^N^H.CH.OT,  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  phenyl-hydrazine 
m=QoP;  »=»P2;  rather  more  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  recently  distilled 
c=OP ;  d=— Ego.  acetaldehyde,  till  the  mixture  no  longer  reduces  Fehling's  solution. 
When  the  oily  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  ether  is  stirred  up  with  cold  water, 
it  gradually  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  freed  from  colouring  matters 
and  obtained  pure  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  ligroin.  This  compound  dissolves 
easily  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  deliquesces  slowly  in  the  air  to  a  red-brown  liquid,  and 
is  resolved  by  boiling  with  water  or  dilute  acids  into  aldehyde  and  phenyl-hydrazine. 

A  product  essentially  different  from  the  above  is  obtained  when  the  mixture  of 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  aldehyde  is  directly  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  then  becomes  dark  green,  and,  on  addition  of  water  or  potash-ley,  deposits  a 
granulo-crystalline  mass  of  complex  composition.  It  exhibits  weak  basic  properties, 
and  dissolves  in  strong  acids,  but  is  separated  therefrom  even  by  water.  It  appears 
to  be  a  hydrazine-derivative  produced  by  further  aldehyde-condensation,  probably 
analogous  to  the  bases  which  H.  Schiff  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  aniline. 

Phenyl-furfurazide,  C^H^.WR.G^WO. — When  phenylhydrazine  and  furfural 
are  mixed  in  molecular  proportions,  the  liquid  becomes  very  hot,  and  slowly  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in 
ether,  drying  with  calcium  chloride,  and  precipitation  with  ligroin.  It  then  crystal- 
lises in  faintly  yellow  laminae;  melts  at  96°;  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature; 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  sparingly  in  ligroin ;  and  is  resolved  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  phenyl-hydrazine  and  furfural.  Its  formation  is 
represented  by  the  equation  : 


Phenyl-carhazides. 

Carbazides  are  compounds  derived  from  carbamides  or  ureas  by  substitution  of 
one  or  two  hydrazine  groups,  N^H^,  for  NH^-groups.  Those  in  which  both  the  NH^- 
groups  are  thus  replaced  are  called  simply  carbazides ;  those  in  which  only  one 
NH^-group  is  replaced  are  called  semi-carbazides,  thus : 

Phenyl-carbamide   NH2.C0.NH(C«H*) 

Phenyl-semicarbazide      .       .       .  -     .  NH2.CO.N2H"(C^H*) 

Phenyl-carbazide   N2H3.CO.N2H2(C«H5) 

Diphenyl-carbazide   (C«H^)N2H2.CO.N2H2(C«H5) 

There  are  also  carbazic  acids  related  in  like  manner  to  the  carbamic  acids, 
e.g.  phenyl-carbazic  acid,  C«H^N2H2.CO.OH  ;  and  thiocarbazides,  thiocarbazic 
acids,  &c.  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  preceding,  but  containing  sulphur  in  place 
of  oxygen. 

Carbazides  are  formed  from  hydrazines  by  reactions  precisely  analogous  to  those 
by  which  carbamides  or  ureas  are  formed  from  amines ;  but  they  differ  considerably 
from  carbamides  in  many  of  their  reactions,  the  presence  of  the  hydrazine-group 
exerting  a  modifying  infiuence,  which  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  and  in  the  decomposition  of  the  thiocarbazates  by  alkalis. 
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Phenyl-ethyl-semlcarbazide,  N2H2(C'^Hs).CO.NH(C2H*),  is  formed  by  direct 
union  of  phenyl-hydrazine  and  ethyl-carbimide  : 

N2H3(C«H^)  +  C0N(C2ff)  =  N2H2(C«H5).CO.NH(C2H'). 

It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  well-formed  monoclinic  tabular 
crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  co  P  .  OP  .  +  P  .  S  oo  (fig.  7).  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  - 
0-8268  :  1  :  1-1457.  Angle  ac^  61°  0'.  Plane  of 
the  optic  axes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
First  median  line  in  the  acute  angle  ac.  It  melts 
at  151°.  Heated  to  100°  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ethylamine,  phe- 
nyl-hydrazine and  carbon  dioxide : 

(C«H5)N2H2.CO.NH(C-ff)  +  H^O  = 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  a  nitroso-derivative, 
C''H^N2H(NO).CO.NH(C2H^),  which  crystallises 
in  slender  yellow  needles,  melts  at  86-5°,  and  is         "  =  0P-;  m  =J^^>  P  =  + 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalis  into  ethylamine,  *  ~ 

diazobenzenimide  and  carbon  dioxide,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C«H^N2H(N0).C0.NH(C2ff)  =  m\Cm')  +  C^H^N^  +  CO^. 

Phenyl-semicarbazide,  N2H-(C''H^).CO.NH2,  obtained  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium cyanate  on  a  normal  salt  of  phenyl-hydrazine,  crystallises  in  colourless  plates 
melting  at  170°.    It  is  analogous  to  the  preceding  compound  in  all  its  reactions. 

Pbenyl-bydrazine  Phenyl-carbazate, 

(C«H\N2H3)2C02  =  C«H5.N2H2.C0.0.N2H4(C«HS). 

Phenyl-hydrazine  absorbs  dry  carbon  dioxide  very  readily,  and  solidifies  to  a  white 
crystalline  mass  having  this  composition.  The  same  compound  is  more  easily  pre- 
pared by  saturating  a  cooled  emulsion  of  1  pt.  phenyl-hydrazine  and  10  pts.  water 
with  carbon  dioxide,  and  may  be  obtained  by  rapid  filtration,  pressure  between  filter- 
paper,  and  washing  with  ether,  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
having  a  rather  strong  odour  recalling  that  of  phenyl- hydrazine.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water  and  in  ether,  easily  in  alcohol,  from  which,  however,  it  cannot  again  be 
separated.  Acids  and  hot  water  decompose  it  readily.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
gives  olf  carbon  dioxide,  and  deliquesces  to  an  oily  red-brown  mass.  It  volatilises 
easily  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  immediately  reduces  Fehling's  solution. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  Phenyl-thiocarbazate, 

(C«H^N2H3)2CS2  =  C«H^N2H2.CS.S.N2H^(C«H^), 

is  formed  in  like  manner  by  direct  addition  of  CS^  to  phenyl-hydrazine,  the  combina  • 
tion  taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  being  attended  with  considerable 
evolution  of  heat,  on  which  account  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  base  with  4  vol.  ether 
before  adding  the  carbon  disulphide,  otherwise  decomposition  will  ensue.  The  liquid 
boils  up  violently,  and  the  salt  immediately  separates  in  the  solid  form  ;  it  may  be 
obtained  pure  by  filtering  and  washing  with  ether.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether, 
carbon  sulphide,  chloroform,  and  ligroi'n,  easily  in  warm  acetone,  and  crystallises  from 
ether  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  six-sided  tablets  or  prisms.  The  freshly  pre- 
pared substance,  when  quickly  heated  in  a  capillary  tube,  melts  between  96°  and  97°, 
with  slight  evolution  of  gas,  to  a  slightly  yellow  liquid ;  by  slower  heating,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  without  fusion,  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

The  position  of  the  sulphur-group  in  the  constitutional  formula  above  assigned  to 
this  salt  is  analogous  to  that  which  it  occupies  in  the  thiocarbamates,  and  is  further 
justified  by  the  resolution  of  the  compound,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  into  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  phenyl-thiocarbazic  acid : 

Phenyl-thiocarbazic  acid,  C'H^N^S^,  is  precipitated,  on  adding  dilute  sulph- 
uric acid  to  a  solution  of  the  phenyl-hydrazine  salt  in  dilute  aqueous  potash,  in  thin 
shining  laminae,  which  have  at  first  a  greenish  colour,  arising  from  admixture  with  a 
dark  colouring  matter,  but  may  be  purified  and  rendered  quite  white  by  filtration, 
pressure,  stirring  up  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
repeated  filtration. 

This  compound  possesses  marked  acid  properties,  dissolving  easily  and  without 
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decomposition  in  alkalis,  but  no  definite  salts  have  yet  been  obtained  from  it.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  ether,  acetone,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  but  decomposes  in 
these  solutions  with  extraordinary  facility  into  the  phenyl-hydrazine  salt  and  free 
carbon  disulphide.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place,  though  much  more  slowly, 
in  the  dry  state  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  at  a  moderate  heat,  but  the 
phenyl-hydrazine  salt  is  then  further  resolved  into  H^S  and  diphenyl-thiocarbazide : 

2(C«H^N2H2.CS.SH)  =  CS^  +  0«H5.N2H2.CS.S.N2H^(C6ff) 
and  C«H^N2H2.CS.S.N'-^H*.(C«H^)  =  H^S  +  {C'B.'.WB.'^yGS. 

Diplienyl-tbiocarbazide,  (C^H^N2H2)CS.  To  prepare  this  compound,  the 
crude  salt  obtained  by  combination  of  phenyl-hydrazine  and  carbon  disulphide 
(p.  1055)  is  freed  from  ether  by  pressure  and  drying  in  contact  with  the  air,  then 
finely  pulverised  and  heated  to  110°-140°  in  an  oil-bath,  in  layers  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, whereupon  it  fuses,  swells  up,  and  gives  olF  large  quantities  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  gaseous  products  of  the  decomposition  are  removed  by  a  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide,  the  action  of  the  heat  being  assisted  by  occasional  stirring  of  the  pasty 
mass,  and  the  operation  is  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  odour  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
replaced  by  that  of  ammonia.  The  greenish  melt  thus  obtained  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  crystalline  mass;  and  on  pulverising  this  mass,  exhausting  it  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary  products,  and  recrystallising 
the  residue  from  hot  alcohol — prolonged  boiling  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible— 
the  thiocarbazide  is  obtained  in  hard  colourless  triangular  prisms. 

Diphenyl-thiocarbazide  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  benzene, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  at  ordinary,  more  readily  at  higher  temperatures  ; 
aniline  also  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  a  solution  of  deep  green  colour 
in  thin  layers,  dark  red  in  thicker  layers.  The  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  also 
becomes  green  to  dark  red  on  boiling,  and  the  same  coloration  is  produced,  though 
slowly,  in  the  solutions  of  the  thiocarbazide  in  hot  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform — 
further,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  dry  substance.  The 
red  colouring  matter  is,  however,  most  easily  produced  by  the  agency  of  dilute  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  potash,  which  dissolves  the  thiocarbazide  readily  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming 
a  dark  red  solution  which,  on  acidulation,  deposits  the  colouring  matter  in  blue-black 
flocks.  On  separating  these  by  filtration,  dissolving  them  in  warm  chloroform,  and 
precipitating  with  alcohol,  the  colouring  matter  is  obtained  in  blue-black  slender 
microscopic  needles. 

The  analysis  of  this  red  colouring  matter  leads  to  the  formula  C^^H^2]si-4g^  accord- 
ing to  which  it  contains  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  diphenyl-thiocarbazide ;  but 
as  the  analytical  differences  between  the  two  bodies  are  but  small,  and  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  red  substance,  in  which  the  conditions  of  oxidation  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  present,  gives  no  account  of  the  removal  of  these  two  hydrogen- atoms,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  red  substance  is  an  isomeride  of  diphenyl-thiocarbazide,  pro- 
duced therefrom  by  atomic  transposition.  It  is  to  some  extent  analogous  to  Baeyer's 
phenol-colouring  matters,  and  to  the  nitrogenous  colouring  matters  which  Liebermann 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phenol  and  its  homologues  {2nd  Suppl.  901). 

The  solution  of  the  red  colouring  matter  in  chloroform  is  splendidly  dichroic,  the 
dark  red  of  the  thicker  strata  passing,  on  dilution,  into  a  bright  green  of  great 
intensity.  The  same  solution  when  treated  with  bromine,  yields  substitution-products, 
characterised  by  the  brilliant  metallic  reflection  of  the  solid  substance. 

The  alkaline  solution  of  the  red  substance  is  quickly  reduced  by  zinc-dust ;  yield- 
ing a  colourless  liquid,  which  becomes  violet-red  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  on 
acidifying  this  red  solution,  a  new  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  red 
crystalline  flocks. 

Biphenyl-thiosemicarbazide,  C«H^N2H2.CS.NH.C«H^  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing the  alcoholic  solutions  of  phenyl-hydrazine  and  phenyl-thiocarbimide  : 

It  immediately  separates  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  obtained  by  one  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  ether,  carbon  disulphide  and  ligroi'n,  more  readily  in  acetone,  hot  alcohol,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates  from  most  of  these  solvents  in  stellate  groups  of 
slender  prisms.  It  melts  at  177°,  and,  like  most  salts  and  derivatives  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous 
alkalis  easily  but  without  coloration,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids 
in  its  original  state.  The  stability  of  this  body  in  alkaline  solution  shows  that  it 
differs  in  constitution  from  diphenyl-thiocarbazide  and  that  both  the  hvdrazine- 
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groups  of  the  latter  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter  produced  from 
it  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
diphenyl-thiosemicarbazide  is  resolved,  like  thiocarbanilide,  into  its  generators, 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  thiocarbimide.  Its  hot  alcoholic  solution  immediately  reduces 
mercuric  oxide,  acquiring  a  dark  red  colour,  and  depositing  on  cooling,  crystalline 
flocks  of  the  same  colour,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Paratolyl-hydrazine,  C'R^'W  =  C^H^N^H^  =  C«H^(CH3).NH.NH2, 
[CH'  :  N2H^  =  l  :  4],  is  prepared  from  paratoluidine  in  the  same  manner  as  phenyl- 
hydrazine  from  aniline  (p.  1048),  and  crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  of  the 
crude  product,  on  cooling  to  a  low  temperature,  in  thin  white  laminae.  It  melts  at 
61'',  and  boils,  with  slight  decomposition,  at  240°-244°  ;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
other,  and  benzene,  sparingly  in  water.  Dibenzoyl-tolyl-hydrazine  melts  at  188° 
(Fischer,  Ber.  viii.  589 ;  ix,  890). 


B.    Secondaey  Aromatic  Hydrazines. 

The  primary  hydrazines  being  formed  by  substitution  of  an  alcohol-radicle  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  group  NH^ — NH^,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  introduction  of 
a  second  alcohol-radicle  may  give  rise  to  two  isomeric  secondary  derivatives,  accord- 
ingly as  the  two  alcohol-radicles  are  attached  to  the  same  or  to  different  atoms  of 
nitrogen.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  well-known  hydrazo-compounds, 
R— NH=:NH— K',  e.g.  hydrazobenzene  {\st  Supjd.  209,  271);  to  the  former  the 

unsymmetrical  bases  — NH^,  which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  two  isomeric  derivatives  of  each  pair  are  in  all  probability  formed  simulta- 
neously by  the  action  of  alcoholic  bromides  on  the  primary  hydrazines,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  separate  them.  The  unsymmetrical  secondary  bases  are 
much  more  readily  obtained,  and  indeed  as  sole  products,  by  reduction  of  the  nitros- 
amines  of  secondary  amines,  e.g.  ethyl-phenyl-nitrosamine  or  nitrosethyl-aniline, 
C^H^N(C^iI^)NO,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ethyl-aniline  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  potassium  nitrite  on  ethyl-aniline  hydrochloride 
(p.  206). 

Methyl-phenyl-hydrazine,  (C«ff)(C2H5)N— To  prepare  this  base, 
30  grams  of  methyl-phenyl-nitrosamine  dissolved  in  120  grams  of  50  per  cent,  acetic 
acid  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  alcohol,  are  added  gradually  and  with  agitation 
to  200  grams  of  cooled  90  per  cent,  alcohol  in  which  150  grams  of  zinc-dust  are 
suspended,  the  temperature  not  being  allowed  to  rise  above  30°.  The  products 
of  several  such  operations  are  united,  filtered,  and  supersaturated  with  strong 
soda-ley ;  and  the  resulting  solution  is  either  distilled  with  steam,  or  directly  ex- 
hausted with  ether.  The  ether-alcoholic  extract  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  evaporated — the  acidulation  being  necessary  to  prevent  the  A^olatilisation  of  the 
base  with  the  alcohol-vapour  ; — the  aqueous  residue  is  supersaturated  with  soda-ley  ; 
the  oil  which  then  separates  is  dried  with  potassium  carbonate  and  distilled  ;  and 
the  fraction  which  passes  over  between  190°  and  240°  is  left  to  stand  in  shallow- 
vessels  over  sulphuric  acid  to  free  it  from  ammonia.  The  residue  thus  obtained  is 
a  mixture  of  methyl-phenyl-hydrazine  and  methyl-aniline,  which  may  be  separated 
by  converting  them  into  sulphates  and  crystallising  these  salts  from  alcohol,  in  which 
the  hydrazine  salt  dissolves  less  easily  than  that  of  methyl-aniline.  For  this  purpose 
the  crude  base  is  mixed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  is 
cooled  to  0°  and  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the  crystalline 
mass  which  separates  is  filtered  on  a  vacuum-filter,  and  the  residue,  after  washing 
with  alcohol,  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  filter- 
paper,  whereupon  the  greater  part  of  the  methyl-aniline  salt  passes  into  solution, 
still  however  mixed  with  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  methyl-phenyl-hydrazine. 
The  mixture  of  bases  obtained  by  supersaturating  the  mother-liquor  with  soda-ley, 
may  be  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  substitution-derivatives  of  methyl-phenyl- 
hydrazine,  which  are  more  easily  separated  from  the  methyl-aniline.  The  separated 
sulphate  of  methyl-phenyl-hydrazine  may  be  completely  purified  by  once  recrystallising 
it  from  absolute  alcohol,  and  drying  the  white  crystalline  mass  at  100°.  The  aqueous 
.  solution  of  this  purified  salt  supersaturated  with  a  strong  alkali,  yields  the  base  in 
I  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  dried  with  potassium  carbonate  and  rectified. 

Methyl-phenyl-hydrazine  is  an  oily  liquid,  colourless  when  freshly  prepared,  but 
soon  becoming  dark-brown  by  oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  remains  liquid 
at  -17°  and  boils  at  222°-224°  (bar.  715  mm.)  which  is  10°  lower  than  the  boiling 
Zrd  Sup.  3  Z 
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point  of  phenyl-hydrazine.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  amine-bases — 
in  which  the  introduction  of  each  successive  alcohol-radicle  is  attended  with  a  rise 
in  the  boiling  point — but  resembles  the  substituted  carbamides.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide.  Towards  oxidising  agents  it  exhibits 
greater  stability  than  phenyl-hydrazine.  Its  sul/phate,  {G^WWWOWy^O*,  forms 
thin  white  shining  laminae.  The  other  salts  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol, 
and  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystallised  state.  Methyl-phenyl-hydrazine,  like 
phenyl-hydrazine,  unites  with  1  mol.  bromide  or  iodide  of  ethyl  to  form  well-crystal- 
lised azonium- compounds. 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  salts  of  methyl-phenyl-hydrazine,  the  base 
is  resolved  into  methyl-phenyl-nitrosamine  and  nitrogen  monoxide  : 

(C«H^)(CHS)N2H2  +  2N02H  =  (C«Hs)(CH3)N20  +  N^O  + 

Methyl-phenyl-hydrazine  in  excess,  and  diazobenzene  nitrate  mixed  up  to  an 
emulsion  with  water,  act  on  one  another  rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  producing 
methyl-aniline,  diazobenzenimide  and  nitric  acid : 

(C«H'*)(CH3)N2H2  +  C«mN2.N03  =  (C«H»)(CH3)NH  +  Q^B.'W  +  NO^H; 

and  further  the  oxidising  action  of  the  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 

Q6JJ5  1  (C^ff 

Bimethyl-diphenyl-tetrazone,  q-qzV^ — N=N — ^^iQjjs'  This  compound 
is  likewise  obtained,  and  more  readily,  by  gradually  adding  small  quantities  of  mer- 
curic oxide  to  a  solution  of  methyl-phenyl-hydrazine  (best  of  the  crude  product)  in 
eight  times  its  quantity  of  chloroform.  The  solution,  which  must  bo  well  cooled, 
becomes  dark  brown,  and  the  reaction  is  complete  when  the  liquid,  after  being  left 
at  rest,  no  longer  gives  off  gas.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates  is  pressed  and  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  to  which  a  little  zinc-dust  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  have  been  added  to  promote  decolorisation.  By  repeated  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol,  the  tetrazone  is  obtained  in  thin  colourless  laminae  which  melt 
with  decomposition  at  133°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  carbon  sulphide,  sparingly  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether ;  is  not  altered  by  hot  water,  or  by  oxidising  or  reducing  agents. 
Acids  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  resolve  the  compound  into  nitrogen  and  methyl- 
aniline,  the  liquid  becoming  deep  blue.  In  chloroform  solution  it  unites  with  iodine, 
forming  the  compound  C^*H'^N*+4I,  which  consists  of  black  microscopic  needles,  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  very  unstable,  detonating  when  dry  even  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room ;  and  decomposed  by  molecular  silver  into  silver 
iodide  and  the  tetrazone.  The  iodine-compound  is  also  readily  decomposed  by  dilute 
alkalis. 


Derivatives  of  Methyl-j^henyl-hydrazine. 

This  base  acts  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  henzaldehyde  in  the  same  way  as  phenyl- 
hydrazine  (p.  1052),  forming  crystallisable  compounds ;  it  is  strongly  attacked  by  acetic 
anhydride  and  ethyl  isocyanate.  It  does  not  unite  with  carbon  disulphide  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  but  on  applying  heat,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  and  the  mixture 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Methyl-'phenyl-semicarbazide,^^^^^ — NH — CO — NH^,  is  formed  on 

mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  crude  base  containing  a  slight  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  an  equivalent  quantity  -of  pure  potassium  cyanate,  and  separates  as 
a  dark  brown  oil  which  gradually  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  may  be  purified  by 
pressure  between  bibulous  paper  and  solution  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot 
benzene,  from  which  it  partly  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  the  rest  may  be  precipitated 
by  ether.  By  repeating  these  operations,  the  compound  is  obtained  as  a  dazzling 
white  mass  of  slender  crystals.  It  melts  at  133°,  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  hot  benzene,  less  readily  in  ether,  ligroi'n,  and  cold  water.  With  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  an  unstable  hydrochloride;  heated  to  100°  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  methyl-phenyl-hydrazine. 
Febling's  solution  does  not  act  upon  it ;  silver  nitrate  only  at  the  boiling  heat.  "With 
nitrous  acid  it  yields  a  nitroso-derivativo,  (C«H*)(CH8)N.N(NO)CO.NH2,  which 
crystallises  in  thin  laminae  having  a  golden  lustre  ;  melts  at  77° ;  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  Liebermann's  colouring  matters  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid 
{Ind  Suppl.  901). 
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Metlyl-di'phenyl-tUosemicarhazide,  (C«H5)(  CH3)N.NH.CS.NH(C«H5), 
prepared  from  methyl-phenyl-hydrazine  and  phenyl-thiocarbimide,  melts  at  154°  and 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  The  boiling  chloroform 
solution  is  desulphurised  by  yellow  mercuric  oxide. 

D  i  p  h  e  n  y  1  -  hy  d  r  a  z  i  n  e,  C'2Hi2N2  =  (C^H^^X— Nm  This  base,  metameric 
with  hydrazobenzene  {\st  Suppl.  209,  271),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diphenylnitrosamine  (p.  209),  the  acetic  acid  being 
added  by  small  portions  and  the  vessel  kept  cool.  When  the  action  is  complete,  the  liquid 
is  filtered,  concentrated  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  then  diluted  with  an  equal  vohime 
of  water,  and  mixed  gradually  with  a  large  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
mixture  being  all  the  while  kept  cool  and  stirred.  On  cooling,  the  hydrochloride, 
which  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  separates  out  in  blue 
needles  contaminated  with  diphenylamine,  which  is  produced  simultaneously  with  the 
hydrazine  base,  but  2nay  be  easily  removed  by  recrystallising  the  crude  product  from 
hot  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  diphenylamine  remaining  as 
an  oil.  The  hydrazine  base  may  then  be  reprecipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  repeating  these  operations  several  times,  the  hydrochloride  is 
obtained  quite  free  from  diplienylamine.  It  is  still,  however,  slightly  blue,  but  by 
recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  it  may  be  obtained  in  slender  colourless  needles. 

Diphenyl-hydrazine,  separated  from  the  pure  hydrochloride  by  caustic  soda,  is  a 
feintly  yellow  oil  which  becomes  viscid  at  —17°,  but  does  not  solidify.  When 
heated  it  partly  volatilises  undecomposed,  and  is  partly  resolved  into  ammonia, 
diphenylamine,  and  non-volatile  resinous  products.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  ether, 
alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  very  sparingly  in  water.  It  is  a  mono-acid  base,  but 
its  salts  are  much  less  stable  than  those  of  phenyl-hydrazine  and  methylphenyl- 
hydrazine,  being  partially  decomposed  even  by  water.  The  hydrochloride  forms  white 
needles  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
aqueous  solution,  saturated  in  the  cold^  becomes  turbid  on  warming,  from  separation 
of  the  base,  but  clear  again  as  it  cools ;  the  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is 
quite  stable.  The  sul])hate,  [(C^H^y-N^H^j'-SO*,  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  needles  mostly  having  a  blue  tint ;  like  the 
hydrochloride,  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  pure  water.  The  nitrate  crystallises  in 
slender  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  freely  in  hot  water, 

Diphenyl-hydrazine  is  distinguished  from  the  isomeric  body  hydrazobenzene, 
C^H^.NH — NH.C^H^,  by  its  behaviour  to  nitrous  acid  and  to  oxidising  agents,  and  by 
its  capability  of  forming  substitution-products  by  the  entry  of  alcohol-  or  acid-radicles 
into  the  nitrogen  group  WW', — a  substitution  which,  though  theoretically  possible 
in  the  case  of  hydrazobenzene,  has  not  been  actually  effected. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid. — Hydrazobenzene,  as  shown  by  Baeyer  {Ber.  ii.  683), 
when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  in  an  alcoholic  solution  cooled  by  ice,  is  converted 
into  a  n itro so-compound,  probably  C^H* — N(NO)— (NO)N — C''H^  which  is  de- 
composed, partially  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  completely  with  slight  detonation 
when  gently  heated,  into  nitrogen  dioxide  and  azobenzene. 

Diphenyl-hydrazine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid,  similarly 
to  methylphenyl-hydrazine,  into  diphenylnitrosamine  and  nitrogen  mon- 
oxide: 

(C«ff)2N2H2  +  2N0^-H  =  (C«H^)2N20  +  N^O  +  2H20. 

Oxidation. — Hydrazobenzene,  under  the  infiuence  of  oxidising  agents,  is  easily  and 
completely  converted  into  azobenzene.  The  mode  of  oxidation  of  diphenyl-hydrazine 
varies — as  in  the  case  of  the  hydrazines  previously  described — according  to  the  reagents 
used,  the  temperature,  and  the  concentration  of  the  solutions.  By  Fehling's  solution, 
the  base,  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility  in  water,  is  but  very  slowly  attacked, 
even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  By  mercuric  oxide,  silver  oxide,  and  ferric  chloride,  oxida- 
tion is  rapidly  effected  even  in  the  cold,  and  at  higher  temperatures  the  greater  part 
of  the  base  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  diphenylamine,  perhaps  according  to  the 
equation 

2(C«H^)2N2H2  +  0  =  2(0«H^)2NH  +  N-  +  H^O. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  formed  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  a  blue-violet 
nitrogenous  colouring  matter  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  composition  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  the 
cold,  and  in  very  dilute  solution,  there  is  formed,  together  with  products  just  men- 
tioned, a  variable  quantity  of  a  compound,  C-'H'"N'*,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
dimethyl-phenyl-tetrazone  (p.  1058),  may  be  called  tetraphenyl-tetrazone,  and 
represented  by  the  constitutional  formula,  (C6H02N_N=:N— N(C«H5)2. 
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This  compound  is  most  readily  prepared  by  agitating  diphenyl-hydrazine  with  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  as  neutral  as  possible  and  well  cooled,  where- 
upon the  liquid  assumes  a  blue-violet  colour,  and  gradually  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass,  the  reaction  being  complete  when  the  product  has  become  perfectly  solid.  This 
crude  product  is  washed  on  a  filter,  first  with  water,  then  repeatedly  with  alcohol, 
which  removes  diphenylamine  and  colouring  matter,  leaving  the  tetrazone  as  a  slightly 
coloured  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  further  purified  by  rubbing  it  to  powder, 
boiling  it  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  it  several  times  from 
pure  warm  carbon  di sulphide. 

Tetraphenyl-tetrazone  melts  at  123°  to  a  yellow  liquid,  with  evolution  of  gas,  and 
formation  of  diphenylamine  and  non-volatile  products.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether, 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ligroin,  with  moderate  facility  in  warm  carbon  disulphide. 
When  drenched  with  concentrated  acids,  it  turns  blue  and  slowly  dissolves,  decom- 
posing at  the  same  time ;  on  heating  the  liquid  the  blue  colour  changes  to  dingy  green. 

Benzoyldiphenyl-hydrazjine,  C'«Hi«N20  =  (CsH5)2N2H.CO.C«H5.  This  com- 
pound is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  1  mol.  benzoyl  chloride  to  a  solution  of  2  mol. 
diphenyl-hydrazine  in  a  ten-fold  quantity  of  ether,  washing  the  crystalline  mass  which 
separates  with  slightly  acidulated  water  to  remove  diphenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride, 
and  crystallising  the  residue  from  hot  acetone.  The  benzoyl-derivative  then  separates 
in  white  slender  needles  having  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  acetone 
and  chloroform,  less  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  192°,  and  decomposes 
at  a  higher  temperature.  By  concentrated  acids  it  is  slowly  resolved  into  benzoic 
acid  and  diphenyl-hydrazine. 

Benzylidene-diphenyl-hydrazine,  Ci^H^ej^^  =  (C«H5)2N2.CH.C«H5,  is  formed 
on  mixing  diphenyl-hydrazine  and  benzaldehyde  in  molecular  proportions.  This  solu- 
tion immediately  becomes  turbid,  from  separation  of  water,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  benzylidene-compound,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol. 

Benzylidene-diphenyl-hydrazine  forms  small  crystals  mostly  having  a  faint  yellow 
colour,  and  no  very  characteristic  form.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and 
benzene,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  melting  point  is  122°,  which  is  remarkable 
as  being  lower  by  30°  than  that  of  benzylidene-monophenyl-hydrazine  (p.  1053). 

Ethyl-derivatives  of  Plienyl-liydrazine.  It  has  already  been  observed 
(p.  1051)  that,  by  the  action  of  ethyl-bromide  on  phenyl-hydrazine,  there  is  formed,  in 
addition  to  phenyl-diethylazonium  bromide,  Cm^.l^m^Gm^CK^Bv),  a  mixture  of 
volatile  bases.  These  cannot  be  separated  from  one  another  by  fractional  distillation, 
but  their  separation  may  be  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  different  behaviour  of 
the  several  substituted  hydrazines  towards  oxidising  agents,  especially  mercuric  oxide, 
the  primary  bases  being  thereby  completely  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen, 
the  iin symmetrical  secondary  bases  converted  into  indifferent  tetrazone-compounds 
(pp.  1058,  1059),  and  the  symmetrical  secondary  bases  (hydrazo-compounds)  into  azo- 
compounds,  while  the  tertiary  bases  remain  unaltered. 

The  crystallised  mixture  of  hydrobromides  obtained  by  warming  phenyl-hydrazine 
and  ethyl  bromide  in  molecular  proportions,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with 
alkali ;  the  oily  bases  thereby  separated  are  dissolved  out  with  ether ;  and  the  residue  left 
on  evaporating  the  ether  is  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  unaltered 
phenyl-hydrazine.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  volatile  ethyl-bases,  which, 
after  addition  of  alkali,  may  again  be  extracted  with  ether,  and  at  once  treated  in  this 
solution  with  an  excess  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  The  dark  brown  solution  resulting 
from  the  oxidation  is  shaken  up  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  basic  products 
consisting  of  a  tertiary  hydrazine  base  not  yet  examined,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  aniline  and  ethylaniline ;  and  on  evaporating  off  the  ether  from  the  remaining 
liquid,  there  remains  a  dark-coloured  oily  residue  which,  after  a  while,  solidifies 
partially  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  and  this,  when  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  and 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  is  obtained  quite  white,  and  has  the  com- 
position of  diethyl-diphenyl-tetrazone,  (C6H5)2(C2H5)2N^ 

The  non-crystallising  oily  product  distilled  with  steam  yields  a  light  yellow  oil 
smelling  strongly  like  phenyl  cyanide,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  azophenylethyl, 
C^H^N=N.C2H^,  the  nitro-derivative  of  which  was  obtained  by  Meyer  a.  Ambiihl  by 
the  action  of  diazobenzene  sulphate  on  sodium  nitroethane  (p.  137). 

Azophenyl-ethyl  volatilises  without  decomposition,  is  not  acted  on  by  dilute  acids, 
is  dissolved  without  alteration  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  completely  decomposed  when  heated  therewith.  It  unites  with  iodine  dissolved  in 
carbon  sulphide,  forming  a  dark-coloured,  heavy  uncrystallisable  oil.  It  is  not  altered 
by  Fehling's  solution,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  when  treated  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  completely  converted 
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into  ethyl-phenyl-hyclrazine,  CH-'.NH— NH.C^H^  This  base  distils  without 
decomposition  ;  reduces  Fehling's  solution  at  a  gentle  heat ;  forms  easily  soluble 
salts ;  and  is  reconverted  by  mercuric  oxide  into  the  azo-compound  (W,  Ehrhardt 
a.  E.  Fischer,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi.  613). 

C.    Hydrazines  of  the  Fatty  Series. 

Ethyl-hydrazine,  C^H^NH.Nff  (E.  Fischer,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
ix.  111).  This  compound  is  obtained  from  diethyl-nitrosocarbamide, 
(C2H*)NH— CO— N(C-H5)— NO  (see  Carbamides,  p.  390),  by  reducing  that  com- 
pound in  alcoholic  solution  v/ith  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  to  diethyl-hydrazine- 
carbamide,  (C-H^)NH— CO— ^(C^HS)— NH^,  and  heating  the  latter  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide,  ethylamine,  and  ethyl- 
hydrazine  : 

^^<N(cS)H^^'  ^^^^  "  (C2H5)NH.NH2,  2HC1  +  Gm^^W,  HCl  +  CO-. 

The  dihydrochloride  of  ethyl-hydrazine  crystallises  in  needles  which  give  off  part 
of  their  hydrochloric  acid  when  warmed,  leaving  a  syrupy  salt,  probably  the 
monohydrochloride,  closely  resembling  that  of  diethyl-hydrazine.  The  free  base 
volatilises  without  decomposition,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  smells 
strongly  ammoniacal,  and  exhibits  reactions  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine. 

The  hydrazines  of  the  fatty  group  containing  two  alcohol-radicles  are  produced 
by  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitrosamines  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  (E. 
Fischer,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1587  ;  xi.  2206). 

Diethyl-kydrazine,  CH^-N-- (C2H^)2N.NH2,  is  formed,  together  with 
ammonia  and  diethylamine,  by  reduction  of  diethyl-nitrosamine  {2nd  Sitppl.  861). 

(C2H^)2N.NO  +  2W  =  (C^H^)2N.NH2  +  WO 
and  (C2H^)2N.N0  +         =  (C^H^)-NH  +  NH^  +  H^O. 

The  action  begins  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  may  easily  be  regulated  by  gradual 
addition  of  the  zinc  and  acetic  acid  ;  towards  the  end  however  it  must  be  assisted  by 
gently  heating  the  liquid  till  the  pungent  odour  of  the  nitrosamine  is  no  longer 
perceptible.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  supersaturated  with  potash,  and  distilled ; 
the  distillate  containing  the  three  bases  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  whereby  the  ammonia  is  almost  completely  removed  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  mass  of  sal-ammoniac,  easily  separated  from  the  deliquescent 
hydrochlorides  of  the  other  two  bases ;  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  solid  potassium 
hydrate  and  calcined  pearlash  yields  a  light  nearly  colourless  oil  consisting  of  diethyl- 
amine  and  diethyl-hydrazine. 

These  two  bases  are  separated  by  means  of  ethyl  iodide,  with  which  the  hydrazine 
unites  directly  to  form  triethylazonium  iodide,  (C-Hs)2N2II2.C-H^I,  whilst  the 
diethylamine,  if  the  process  is  carefully  conducted,  is  converted,  first  into  triethyl- 
amine,  and  only  a,t  a  later  stage  into  tetrethyl-ammonium  iodide.  The  formation  of 
this  last  compound  must  however  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible,  since  its  subsequent 
separation  from  the  tetrethyl-azonium  compound  does  not  appear  to  be  possible. 
The  best  way  of  proceeding  is  to  treat  1 0  grams  of  the  mixed  bases  with  the  calculated 
quantity  of  ethyl  iodide ;  heat  the  mixture  gently  in  a  reflux  apparatus ;  cool  the 
vessel  externally  as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  strongly  heated  by  the  reaction  ;  and 
then  add  water.  The  undecomposed  ethyl  iodide  thereby  separated  is  dissolved  out 
by  ether;  the  remaining  aqueous  solution,  after  addition  of  potash  is  freed  from 
volatile  bases  by  distillation  ;  and  on  mixing  the  residual  liquid  with  strong  potash- 
ley,  the  triethylazonium  iodide  is  precipitated  as  a  colourless  oil  which  soon 
solidifies,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol. 

This  compound,  (C^H^)^^!— NH-,  crystallises  in  slender  white  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  concentrated  alkalis,  and  forms 
a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt  with  jplatinio  chloride.  By  silver  oxide  and  water  it 
is  easily  converted  into  the  corresponding  hydroxide,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  has 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  like  the  corresponding  am- 
monium hydroxid.es,  into  water,  ethylene,  and  diethyl-hydrazine: 

(C^-ff)^N(OS).NH'^  =  H^O  -f-  C^H^  +  (C2H5)2N.NH2. 

To  prepare  diethjd-hydrazine  in  quantity  by  this  process,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydroxide  is  distilled  in  an  oil-bath,  the  temperature  being  ultimately  raised  to 
140°-150°,  whereby  a  distillate  is  obtained  consisting  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
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hydrazine,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated,  and  decomposed 
■with  potash  ;  and  the  only  base  thereby  separated  repeatedly  dried  over  solid  potash 
and  distilled. 

Diethyl-hydrazine  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  having  an  ammoniacal  odour,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  concentrated  alkalis.  Its 
boiling  point  appears  to  lie  between  74°  nnd  78° ;  but  this  determination  must  not 
be  regarded  as  exact,  since  the  base  examined  contained  a  small  quantity  of  triethyl- 
amine,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tetrethyl-ammonium  iodide  formed 
as  above  mentioned,  simultaneously  with  the  azonium  compound. 

The  salts  formed  by  diethyl -hydrazine  with  mineral  acids  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol ;  the  hydrochloride  deliquesces  in  moist  air.  The  picrate  is  less  soluble, 
and  crystallises  from  a  warm  solution  in  slender  yellow  needles  ;  its  aqueous  solution 
de2omposes  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen. 

Oxidation. — Diethyl-hydrazine,  like  the  aromatic  hydrazines,  is  decomposed  by 
Fehling's  solution,  only  with  the  aid  of  heat,  being  then  resolved  for  the  most  part 
into  diethylamine  and  nitrogen: 

2[(C2Hs)2N.NH2]  +  0  =  2(C2ff)2NH  +        -j-  H^O. 

By  more  energetic  oxidising  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  mercuric  oxide  for  example, 
it  is  converted  into  tetrethyl-tetrazone,  (C^-H5)'N''=:(C2H5)2N— N=N— N(C2H^)2, 
analogous  in  constitution  to  the  compound  C^H^.O — N=N — O.C^H^,  which  Zorn 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  nitrosyl-siJver  (see  Nitroso-compotjnds). 

To  prepare  tetrethyl-tetrazone,  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  diethyl-hydrazine  (the 
crude  product  answers  best)  is  gradually  mixed  with  yellow  mercuric  oxide,  till  the 
latter  is  no  longer  reduced.  The  liquid  then  becomes  turbid  from  separation  of  an 
oil,  which  on  agitation  is  for  the  most  part  taken  up  by  the  porous  mass  of  mercury- 
compounds.  The  aqueous  solution  is  filtered  o%  and  the  residue  repeatedly  washed 
on  the  filter  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  whereby  the  tetrazone  is  dissolved,  and 
separates  again  in  the  watery  filtrate :  it  is  then  separated  and  dried  over  calcium 
chloride. 

Tetrethyl-tetrazone  thus  purified  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a  faint  yellow  colour 
and  peculiar  alliaceous  odour.  It  remains  liquid  at  -17°,  and  is  not  volatile  even  in 
a  vacuum.  Heated  to  135°-140°  in  a  capillary  tube,  it  decomposes  slowly,  with 
evolution  of  gas ;  when  a  larger  quantity  is  quickly  and  strongly  heated,  it  detonates 
slightly,  and  is  resolved  into  nitrogen,  diethylamine,  and  a  pungent  substance  not 
yet  examined.  It  has  decided  basic  properties ;  being  easily  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids  in  the  cold,  and  separated  therefrom  by  alkalis  in  its  original  state.  Its 
platinochloride,  2(C2lI^)-'N'*.PtCP,  separates  from  a  moderately  dilute  alcoholic  solution 
in  long  gold-yellow  needles.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  without  alteration,  but  on 
boiling  the  solution,  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  half  its  nitrogen  as  gas,  and  yielding 
at  the  same  time  diethylamine  and  aldehyde.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place 
when  the  tetrazone  itself  is  heated  with  mineral  acids,  the  resulting  solution  con- 
taining diethylamine,  together  with  variable  quantities  of  aldehyde  and  a  pungent 
substance  not  yet  examined.  The  formation  of  diethylamine  and  nitrogen  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equation : 

(C2Hs)4N^  -h  H2  =  2(C2H5)2NH  -f- 

Tetrethyl-tetrazone  precipitates  many  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  unites 
with  mercuric  chloride,  forming  a  white,  crystalline,  slightly  soluble  mass  having  the 
composition  (C2H^)*N*.HgCP,  It  is  easily  oxidised  by  silver  salts ;  on  shaking  up  a 
cold  emulsion  of  the  tetrazone  with  silver  nitrate,  an  evolution  of  g^s  takes  place 
almost  immediately,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  silver  speculum.  Silver 
oxide  attacks  it  only  when  aided  by  heat.  With  iodine  it  forms  an  explosive  com- 
pound, which  separates,  on  agitating  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  with 
small  quantities  of  the  base,  as  a  dark-coloured  oil  which  detonates  even  at  a  gentle 
heat. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid. — Diethyl-hydrazine  is  completely  decomposed  by  nitrous 
acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  product  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  nitrogen 
monoxide  and  diethylamine,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  tetrethyl-tetrazone. 
The  principal  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

(C2ff)2N.NH2  +  NO^H  =  (C2H5)2NH  4-  N^O  +  WO. 

Diethyl-carbazide,  (C''^H*)^N.NH.CO.NH^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanate  on  the  neutral  salts  of  diethyl-hydrazine.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
may  be  extracted  by  ether  from  a  solution  strongly  supersaturated  with  potash,  and 
crystallises  in  large  thin  plates.  With  platinic  chloride  it  forms  a  double  salt 
[(C''H^)^N2H.CO.NH2]2PtCl^,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender  yellow  needles. 
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Biethyl-carbazide  is  resolved  by  prolonged  boiling  with  alkalis  into  carbon 
dioxide,  ammonia,  and  tetrethyl-hydrazine.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  an  oily 
unstable  nitroso-derivative. 

Dimethyl-liy drazine,  (CH^)-N.NH'',  formed  by  reducing  dimethyl-nitro- 
samine  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  is  a  light  volatile  liquid.,  having  an  ammoniacal 
odour,  dissolving  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  reacting  with  Fehling's 
solution  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aromatic  hydrazines,  but  less  readily  ;  it  is  also 
more  stable  in  presence  of  alkalis.  Its  haloid  salts  volatilise  without  decomposition. 
The  hydrochloride  crystallises  from  alcohol  and  is  very  hygroscopic.  Its  platino- 
chloridc  has  the  composition  [(CH3)2N— NH^.HClJ^PtCl^  (Fischer,  Ber.  ix.  111). 

HYDRiLZOBSlirZEN-E:  (DZCKI.OR0-).    See  Benzene-derivatives  (p.  216). 

KirDRAZOBBM-Z£:ia-S-SUZ.PKON-ZC  ACID.    See  SrLFHONic  Acids. 

HlTDRiiZOBEUZOIC  ACZB.    See  Benzoic  Acid  (Azoxy-)  (p.  275). 

KYDRAZOZ»rDOZ.E.    See  Indole. 

HYDRAZOTOIiVBUE.    See  Toluene. 

HTDRZODIC  iLCZB.    See  Iodine. 

HITDROBEIO-ZAMZDE,  C-iR'^N^^  (C«H^CH)3N2  (iii.  183).  Borodin  {Ber. 
vi.  713)  regards  the  transformation  of  this  compound  into  the  isomeric  body,  amarine, 
as  analogous  to  the  conversion  of  tertiary  amines  into  secondary  and  primary  amines 
{2nd  Stoppl.  57). 

Lophine,  C^'H'^N^  (iii.  733)  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrobenzamide, 
is  very  slowly  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  ammonia  and  potassium 
benzoate.  In  presence  of  air,  this  act  of  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  light,  which  is  clearly  visible  at  +  10°,  and  increases  with  the  temperature 
until  it  attains  its  maximum  intensity  at  65°.  The  luminosity  ceases  if  the  air  is 
expelled  from  the  vessel  containing  the  lophine,  either  by  boiling  the  solution,  or  by 
a  current  of  hydrogen.  A  solution  of  lophine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  does  not  become 
luminous  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate. 

Hydrobenzamide  gives  with  alcoholic  potash  a  feeble  evanescent  light.  Amarine 
similarly  treated  gives  a  slightly  weaker  light  than  lophine,  forming  at  the  same  time 
ammonia  and  a  crystalline  base  which  melts  at  204°  (Radziszewski,  Ber.  x.  70). 

HYBROBEM-ZOZU,  C^^W^OHf.    See  Diphenylene  Alcohols  (p.  679). 

KYBROBZZiZRUBZIU.  The  substance  so  named  which  Maly  obtained  by 
reduction  of  tribromobilirubin  (p.  325),  is  regarded  by  Hoppe-Seyler  as  identical  with 
the  colouring  matter  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  hsematin  (p.  921). 

KYBROBZZtZVERBZSr.    See  Bile-pigments  (p.  325). 

'  KYDROBROI^OCUMEM-YX.ACRYI.ZC  ACZB,  C'^HJ^'BrO^.  See  Cinnamic 
Acid,  Homologues  of  (p.  502). 

HYBROCARBOUS.  A  new  and  general  method  of  producing  hydrocarbons 
has  been  discovered  by  Friedel  a.  Krafts  (Cowij?^^.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1392,  1450;  Ixxxv. 
74 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  233).  It  consists  in  treating  organic  chlorides  (bromides 
or  iodides)  either  alone  or  mixed  with  hydrocarbons,  with  chloride  of  aluminium, 
zinc,  or  iron.  When  small  quantities  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  are  added 
to  amyl  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  rapidly  evolved,  together  with  hydrocarbons 
not  absorbed  by  bromine,  and  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  one  of  which 
contains  an  extremely  varied  series  of  hydrocarbons,  ranging  from  highly  volatile 
bodies  to  products  having  a  boiling  point  above  that  of  mercury.  The  lower  members 
belong  to  the  paraffin  series  C"H2°+2,  while  the  higher  members  are  richer  in  carbon. 
"When  the  above  reaction  is  made  to  take  place  in  presence  of  a  hydrocarbon,  the 
product  is  a  combination  of  the  radicle  of  the  organic  chloride  with  the  hydrocarbon, 
less  the  hydrogen  replaced.  Thus,  on  mixing  amyl  chloride  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  benzene,  adding  aluminium  chloride  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
submitting  the  products  to  fractional  distillation,  a  liquid  is  obtained  boiling  at 
185°-190°,  and  having  the  composition  and  properties  of  amyl-benzene,  C^H*.C^H". 
By  using  ethyl  iodide  instead  of  amyl  chloride,  ethyl-benzene  is  formed,  together 
with  many  compounds  of  high  boiling  point.  Similarly,  by  operating  under  suitable 
conditions  with  benzene  and  methyl  chloride,  toluene  and  other  higher  deriva- 
tives of  benzene  are  obtained,  viz.  xylene,  mesitylene,  and  durene.  Benzyl 
chloride  and  benzene  yield  diphenylmethane ;  triphenylmethane  is  obtained 
from  benzene  and  chloroform;  tetraj)henylmethane  from  benzene  and  carbon 
tetrachloride.  Similar  reactions,  though  less  definite,  are  obtained  with  organic 
bromides  and  iodides;  thus  ethyl  iodide  and  benzene  yield  ethyl-benzene. 
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Hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  Action  of  Water  and  Acids  on  the  Carbides  of  Iron 
and  Manganese. — GioQz  {Compt.  rendAii-^Yin.  1565)  has  examined  the  hydrocarbons 
obtained  by  the  action  at  a  gentle  heat  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  2  vols, 
water  on  spiegeleisen  containing  0"04  per  cent,  combined  carbon,  0-06  MnO^  a  small 
quantity  of  silicon,  and  traces  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  evolved  gas  was 
passed  through  two  wash-bottles  filled  with  water,  then  through  an  upright  vessel 
containing  lumps  of  pumice  soaked  in  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  finally  through 
a  "Woulfe's  bottle  containing  bromine  under  water.  An  oil  then  collected  in  the  wash- 
bottles,  boiling  between  118°  and  124°,  and  having  the  composition  of  octylene  C^H'^ 
The  bromine-liquid  yielded  by  distillation,  no  ethylene  bromide,  but  a  liquid  having 
approximately  the  composition  of  propylene  bromide,  C^H^Br^.  The  residue  of  the 
distillation  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yielded  bromheptylene,  C^H'^Br  (b.  p.  130°) 
and  bromoctylene,  C^H^^Br  (b.  p.  150°).  Soft  pig  iron  did  not  yield  any  oily  hydro- 
carbon. 

Further  experiments  by  Cloez  {ibid.  Ixxxvi.  1248)  show  that  neither  cold  nor 
boiling  water  acts  on  spiegeleisen,  iDut  that  when  superheated  steam  is  passed  over 
the  alloy  heated  to  dull  redness,  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and  traces  of  marsh-gas  are 
produced. 

By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  a  ferromanganese  containing  iron  56*5 
per  cent.,  manganese  38*2  per  cent.,  and  combined  carbon  5-0  per  cent.,  large 
quantities  of  paraffins  and  olefines  were  evolved ;  pure  water,  however,  acts  only  at 
temperatures  above  300°.  An  alloy,  which  gave  by  analysis,  Mn  85-4,  Fe  5-7,  Si  1'2, 
combined  carbon  3-7,  graphitic  carbon  4-0,  was  readily  attacked  by  water,  yielding 
hydrogen,  together  with  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons.  A  similar  alloy,  contain- 
ing 81*5  per  cent,  manganese,  when  acted  on  by  water  at  100°,  yielded  liquid  hydro- 
carbons and  a  gas  which  contained  hydrogen  mixed  with  olefines,  the  products  being 
similar  to  those  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  cast  iron. 

From  these  experiments  it  follows  that  when  warm  water  is  decomposed  by  a 
carbide  of  manganese  and  iron,  part  of  the  hydrogen  set  free  is  evolved  as  such, 
while  the  remainder  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  hydrocarbons,  the  metals 
being  oxidised  to  monoxides. 

See  also  F.  H.  Williams  {Ber.  vi.  834). 

Hydrocarbons  from  Fatty  Acids. — Hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  are  obtained 
from  the  products  of  destructive  distillation  of  the  fatty  acids,  by  agitating  the  crude 
distillates  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  treating  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  then  drying  and  rectifying  it.  In  this  way,  paraffins  are 
obtained  containing  from  5  to  11  atoms  of  carbon  (Cahours  a.  Demar9ay,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxx.  1568). 

Decomposition  of  Hydrocarbons  "by  Heat.  Barbier  has  studied  the 
action  of  heat  on  hydrocarbons  by  heating  them  to  low  redness  (not  above  500°)  in 
exhausted  combnstion-tubes  protected  by  iron-plate.  The  decomposition  thus  effected 
he  finds  to  be  more  definite  than  that  which  takes  place  when  the  hydrocarbons  are 
passed  through  red-hot  tubes.  Bibenzyl  thus  treated  is  completely  resolved  into 
stilbene  and  toluene  :  2C'*Hi*=  0**H'2+ 2G^H^  Stilbene  yields  phenanthrene  and 
toluene:  3C'*H:^2^2C"'Hi»  +  2C^H«.  The  decomposition  of  tolane  is  less  definite, 
yielding  a  large  quantity  of  bulky  charcoal,  impregnated  with  a  hydrocarbon  which 
melts  below  100°  and  smells  strongly  of  diphenyl,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
benzene.  Solid  ditolyl,  C'^H''*  (from  bromotoluene  and  sodium),  heated  to  500° 
remains  unaltered  for  many  hours,  but  is  ultimately  decomposed,  with  deposition  of 
charcoal ;  no  anthracene  or  phenanthrene  is  produced.  Liqiiid  ditolyl  (b.  p.  280°-285°) 
heated  to  redness  for  five  minutes  is  completely  resolved  into  anthracene,  toluene  and 
hydrogen,  2G**H'''  =  C'*H'»  +  2C^H^;  a  small  quantity  of  phenanthrene  is  produced  at 
the  same  time,  probably  from  an  isomeric  ditolyl.  A  mixture  of  ethylene  and  diphenyl- 
vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  yields,  together  with  benzene, 
einnamene  and  naphthalene,  a  mixture  of  phenanthrene  and  anthracene,  in  which  the 
former  predominates.  The  reaction  therefore  takes  place  partly  according  to  the 
equation,  C'^H'" -J- C^H*  =  C'Hi'' -h  2H2.  Benzyl-toluene  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
anthracene  and  toluene  :  2C'^H'*  =  C'^H'"  +  2C'H«  +  H^.  A  small  quantity  of  phenan- 
threne appears  also  to  be  formed.  In  products  which  Berthelot  obtained  in  his 
investigation  on  the  action  of  ethylene  and  of  einnamene  on  benzene  {\st  Suppl.  261), 
Barbier  has  found  both  anthracene  and  phenanthrene.  Phenylccylene  heated  to  red- 
ness for  three  minutes  yields  anthracene,  xylene  (convertible  by  chromic  acid  into 
terephthalic  acid)  benzene  and  hydrogen  : 

hiphenylmethane  heated  for  five  minutes  yields  anthracene,  benzene,  and  a  small 
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quantity  of  toluene,  but  no  fluorene  :  20'^'^  =  C'^H'"  +  2Cm'  +  H^,  and  C'^H^^  +  = 
C^H"  +  C^H^.  A  small  quantity  of  phenanthrene  appears  also  to  be  formed.  Phenyl- 
toluene  (obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  liquid 
bromotoluene)  yields  when  heated,  benzene  and  toluene,  but  no  solid  hydrocarbons. 

Action  of  Aqueous  Vapour  on  Hydrocarbons  at  a  Red  Heat. 

(Coquillion,  Comj^t.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1197-1200).  Dry  methane  and  ethylene  are 
decomposed  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  passing  over  a  red-hot  spiral  of  palladium 
wire,  twice  the  volume  of  the  original  gas  being  formed.  In  presence  of  moisture, 
the  carbon  of  the  hydrocarbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  forming 
carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen  is  liberated ;  the  gaseous  products  in  this  case 
occupy  four  times  the  volume  of  the  original  gas,  e.g.  CH*  +  H'O  =  CO  +  2>W. 

When  a  hydrocarbon  mixed  with  a  limited  supply  of  oxygen  is  passed  over  red- 
hot  palladium,  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide,  and  water  are  formed.  The 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  increases  and  the  dioxide  diminishes  as  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  decreased. 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  the  reaction  may  be  made  to  take  place 
in  two  stages — 

1.  2CH4  +  302  =  QQ1  +  CO  +  H2  +  3H20. 

2.  CH^   +  WO  =  CO  +  3H2. 

These  results  explain  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour  on  hydrocarbons  in  the  blast 
furnace. 

Oxidation.  When  hydrocarbons  mixed  with  air  are  passed  over  red-hot  platinum 
wire,  they  are  oxidised  to  aldehydes  and  acids.  A  mixture  of  methane  and  air  passed 
over  a  platinum  spiral  ignited  by  the  voltaic  current,  yielded  formic  acid,  but  not 
formic  aldehyde.  Ethylene  was  oxidised  to  acetic  acid ;  toluene  to  benzaldehyde. 
Palladium  acts  in  this  manner  still  more  energetically  than  platinum,  becoming 
wrinkled  and  brittle  and  diminishing  in  weight  (Coquillion,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  444). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  isopentane  (amyl  hydride)  containing  1  c.c.  of  the  hydro- 
carbon to  2  litres  of  water,  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  a  chromic  acid  mixture 
composed  of  500  pts.  water,  5  pts.  crystallised  chromic  anhydride,  and  1  pt.  potassium 
dichromate,  and  left  to  itself  for  six  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  15°  to  20°,  was  found 
to  be  completely  converted  into  valeric  acid.  Amylene,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  in 
like  manner,  yielded,  in  addition  to  carbon  dioxide,  a  mixture  of  valeric,  butyric, 
propionic,  acetic  and  formic  acids  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1093).  This  result 
differs  from  those  obtained  by  Chapman  a.  Thorp  {1st  8uppl.  118),  who,  by  oxidising 
amylene  at  80°-90°  with  a  mixture  of  4-8  pts.  potassium  dichromate,  100  pts.  water, 
and  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  only  acetic  and  a  small  quantity 
of  formic  acid ;  and  by  Truchot  {loc.  cit.)  who  obtained  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  and 
probably  also  butyric,  but  no  valeric  acid.  Berthelot  considers  that  the  results 
obtained  by  these  chemists  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  formation  of  valeric  acid 
in  the  first  instance,  and  its  subsequent  oxidation  to  acids  lower  in  the  series,  but 
rather  on  the  supposition  that  the  molecule  of  amylene  presents  several  points  of 
attack  to  the  oxidising  agent,  so  that  sometimes  a  greater  and  sometimes  a  smaller 
number  of  oxidation-products  may  be  formed  simultaneously. 

Oxidation  of  the  Haloid  Derivatives  of  Olefines. — Dibrom ethylene  is  converted 
by  agitation  with  dry  oxygen  into  bromacetyl  bromide  : 

BrHCzziCHBr  +  0  =  CH^Br.COBr, 

the  reaction  being  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  from  15°  to  55°.  Tribrom- 
ethyleue  under  the  same  circumstances  also  unites  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  forming 
dibromacetyl  bromide : 

Br2C=CHBr  +  0  =  CHBr^.COBr 

(Demole,  Ber.  xi.  315). 

The  compound  CH2=CHBr,  CCPzzCCP  and  CBr^zzrCBr^,  treated  with  free 
oxygen  in  presence  of  platinum  black,  are  not  oxidised  at  all.  Dichlorethylene, 
C'^H^CP,  which  Eegnault  has  shown  to  undergo  polymerisation  when  exposed  to  the 
air  [Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixix.  157),  is  found  to  undergo  a  similar  change,  with 
evolution  of  acid  vapours,  when  shaken  up  with  free  oxygen. 

The  compound  CHCl— CHBr,  which  Miiller  obtained  {Liebig's  Annalen,  Suppl. 
m.  287)  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  C^ffClBr^,  solidifies  easily,  forming 
a  polymeric  modification.  This  compound,  when  shaken  up  with  oxygen,  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  a  fuming  liquid  boiling  at  r28°-132°,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an 
oily  liquid  boiling  at  140°,  besides  some  unaltered  CHCl=::CHBr.  The  liquid  boiling 
at  128°-132°  is  a  mixture  of  bromacetyl  chloride  and  chloracetyl  bromide,  as  shown 
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by  its  boiling  point,  and  by  its  yielding  with  -water,  brom-  and  chloracetic  acids,  and 
with  alcohol,  ethyl  brom-  and  chloracetates,  together  with  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids.  The  oily  liquid  boiling  at  140°  is  a  polymeric  modification  of  C-H-ClBr, 
which  solidifies  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  carbonises  when  heated  above  100°. 
Bromamyl en e,  which  contains  the  group  CHBr,  remains  unaltered  when  treated 
with  free  oxygen.  From  these  results  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 
1.  If  a  bromo-,  chloro-,  or  chlorobromo-derirative  of  ethylene  undergoes  polymerisation 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  also  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  forming  an  acid 
compound.  2.  If  polymerisation  does  not  take  place,  oxidation  cannot.  3.  The 
final  products,  C^Ci*  and  O^Br*,  since  they  contain  no  hydrogen,  can  neither  be 
oxidised,  nor  can  they  form  polymerides.  4.  The  bromo-derivatives  of  hydrocarbons 
homologous  with  ethylene,  do  not  appear  to  form  polymerides,  or  to  be  oxidised  by 
free  oxygen  (Demole  a.  Bwnr,  Ber.  xi.  1302);  see  also  D emole  {ibid.  1307;  Chem. 
8oc.  J.  xxxiv.  849). 

On  the  Imperfect  Combtistion  and  the  Inflammability/  of  HydrocoA'bons,  see  Chemical 
Action  (p.  435). 

On  the  Analysis  of  Volatile  Petroleum  Hydrocarbons  by  Combustion  in  a  stream  of 
Oxygen,  see  Giinsberg  {Bingl.  pol,  J.  ccxxviii.  454  ;  Chem.  iSoc.  Jour,  xxxiv.  916). 

Action  of  Iodine  Trichloride.  The  action  of  this  substance  on  hydrocarbons, 
whether  of  the  fatty  or  of  the  aromatic  group,  results,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  splitting 
up  of  the  molecules,  and  the  formation  of  chlorinated  derivatives  containing  smaller 
numbers  of  carbon-atoms. 

Prop<z?2e  (or  propyl  chloride,  b.  p.  46*5°)  heated  with  iodine  trichloride  to  100°-200° 
in  a  sealed  tube  (which  must  be  frequently  opened  to  allow  the  escape  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  filled  with  chlorine-gas)  is  converted  into  perchlorethane,  C'CP, 
and  perchloromethane,  CCl*.  Direct  experiment  showed  that  the  formation  of 
the  two  bodies  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  perchloropropane,  which,  under 
the  action  of  chlorine,  breaks  up  thus : 

C^Cls  +  CP  =  C^CP  +  CCP. 

Perchloropropane  is  also  formed  by  heating  trichlorhydrin  to  200®  with  iodine  tri- 
chloride, as  long  as  hydrogen  chloride  continues  to  be  evolved. 

Perchloropropane,  heated  per  se  to  300°  in  sealed  tubes,  is  resolved  into  a  mobile 
liquid  which  distils  without  residue  between  75°  and  122°,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation  into  nearly  pure  perchloromethane  and  perchlor- 
ethene:  C^CP  =  CCl*  +  C^Cl*.  The  latter  when  treated  with  iodine  trichloride  yields 
perchlorethane. 

Isobutane,  when  heated  to  210°  with  iodine  trichloride  in  sealed  tubes,  is  converted 
into  an  oily  body,  which  is  resolved  by  fractional  distillation  into  perchloro- 
methane and  perchloropropane,  with  a  little  perchlorethane. 

Cumene,  treated  with  chlorine  in  presence  of  iodine,  and  afterwards  heated  to  200° 
with  iodine  trichloride  in  sealed  tubes,  is  converted  into  perchloromethane  and 
perchlorobenzene: 

C«H'2  +  15CP  =  C«C1«  +  3CCP  +  12HC1. 

Cymene,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  cumene, yields  perchlorobenzene,  per- 
chloromethane, and  perchlorethane,  the  last  product  and  half  of  the  second 
being  evidently  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  propyl-group  in  cymene. 

Perchlorobenzene  is  not  affected  by  prolonged  heating  to  300°  with  iodine  tri- 
chloride ;  neither  are  diphenylethane,  anthracene,  and  phenanthrene  broken  up  by 
like  treatment  (Kraft  a.  Merz,  Ber.  viii.  1045,  1296)._ 

Aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  subjected  to  exhaustive  chlorination 
with  chlorine  containing  iodine,  are  for  the  .most  part  converted  into  perchloro- 
benzene, C^CP,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  various  secondary  products. 
Gr.  Kuoft^  {Ber.  1048,  1483)  subjects  the  compound,  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  solution, 
to  a  stream  of  chlorine,  at  first  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with  addition  of  a 
little  iodine,  then  to  the  temperature  of  an  oil  bath  sometimes  as  high  as  200°,  and 
finally  heats  it  with  excess  of  iodine  trichloride  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  temperature 
being  gradually  raised  from  100°  to  350°,  and  the  tube,  after  several  hours'  heating, 
opened  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  reconvert  the  liberated  iodine  into  trichloride, 
and  the  heating  then  continued  at  350°,  till  no  more  gas  escapes  on  opening  the  tube. 
The  final  product  is  freed  from  iodine  chloride  by  treatment  with  soda-ley  and  careful 
washing,  and  then  further  purified. 

Biphenyl-methane  thus  treated  is  converted  into  perchlorobenzene  and  perchloro- 
methane ;  diphenyl-trichlorethane  into  perchlorobenzene  and  perchlorethane.  Anthracene 
and  phenanthrene  yield  C^CP  and  perchloromethane  ;  turpentine-oil  dissolved  in  5  vol. 
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chloroform  yields  CCl^,  perchloromethane,  and  perchloretliaue.  Diphenyl  is  converted 
into  perchlorodiphenyl,  C'^Cl'",  which  undergoes  no  further  alteration.  Azohcnzcne, 
aniline  and  diphenylamine  yield  CCP,  probably  with  free  nitrogen.  Triphenylamine 
yields  C^CP  and  perchlorotriphenylamine,  (C''CP)^N,  probably  according  to  the  equa- 
tions, (C«H-^)3N+15C12  =  (C«CP)3N+15HC1,  and  2(C«CP)='N  +  3C12  =  GC^CP  +  N^. 
Fhenol,  cres&l,  thymol,  and  resorcin  yield  C^Cl^,  together  with  CO^,  and  respectively, 
CCl-  and  C-CP ;  CCl^ ;  CCP  and  C'CP  ;  CCP.  Aniscnl  yields  C«C1«,  CO-  and  CCl* ; 
vheneto'il  yields  C^Cl**,  CO^,  and  C^CP.  Tetraehloroquinone  (ehloranil)  yields  CO-, 
CC1^  and  C«CP.  Camphor  is  converted  into  CCP,  C^CP,  and  C«C1«,  probably  together 
with  CO^.  Pyrogallol,  C^H^O^,  is  the  only  compound  which,  when  subjected  to  ex- 
haustive chlorination,  does  not  yield  perchlorobenzene,  but  only  perchlorethane  and  a 
small  quantity  of  perchloromethane. 

As  carriers  of  chlorine,  antimony  pentachloride  and  molybdenum  pentachloride 
are  in  m-any  instances  more  effective  than  iodine  trichloride.  Eespecting  the  latter, 
see  Aronheim  {Ber.  viii.  1400). 

On  the  Action,  of  Metallic  Chlorides  on  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons  at  high  temperatures, 
see  also  Diphentl  (p.  658),  Naphthalene  and  Toluene. 

Bromination.  The  bromination  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  is  effected  by  means 
of  bromine  containing  iodine,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  by  Euoff  for  effect- 
ing the  chlorination.  Benzene  thus  treated  is  converted  into  perbromobenzene  ;  toluene 
into  the  same  compound  together  with  perbromomethane  ;  na'phthalene  into  C'"H'^Br^ 
(E.  Gessner,  Ber.  ix.  1555). 

Conversion  of  the  Hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C"H-"  into  the  corre- 
spondingr  Alcohols.  A  general  method  of  effecting  this  conversion  by  means  of 
water  or  dilute  acids  is  given  by  Butlerow  (Liebig^s  A^malen,  clxxx.  245).  Heptylene 
from  pentamethylethol  (p.  1026),  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  water,  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  etliyl  alcohol,  is  reconverted  into  pentamethylethol. 
Liquid  isobutylcne,  (CH^)^C=CH-  (p.  362),  similarly  treated,  yields  tri methyl  carbinol. 
This  last  transformation  may  also  he  effected  by  heating  the  isobutylene  with  water 
and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  100°.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrocarbon  is  converted  into  trimethyl  carbinol,  whereas  isobutylene 
heated  to  100°  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water  is 
converted  into  di- isobutylene.  Pseudobutylene,  CH.^.CH=CH.CH^  reacts  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  isobutylene. 

Formation  of  Hydrocarbons  of  the  iLcetylene  series  from  Aldehydes 
and  Ketones.  G-.  Eruylants  {Ber.  viii.  406)  describes  a  general  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  acetylene  from  the  corresponding  aldehydes 
and  ketones,  by  converting  these  bodies  into  chlorides  (containing  the  groups  CHCl- 
and  COP  respectively) — by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride — and  dechlorinating 
these  chlorides  by  means  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  aldehydes  may  also  be  treated 
with  PBr*,  and  the  products,  which  contain  the  group  CHBr^,  debrominated  with 
potash. 

Ethylacetylene,  CH^CH-.C=CH,  obtained  by  treating  methyl-ethyl  ketone 
with  POP  and  the  product  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  regarded  by  Bruylants  as  identical 
with  crotonylene  (b.  p.  20°-24°),  although  the  brorainated  derivatives  of  the  two 
exhibit  different  properties  (compare  Ind  Suppl.  401).  Ethylacetylene  dibromide, 
C^H'^Br-,  is  liquid ;  the  tetrabromide,  C'H^Br*,  is  a  solid  crystalline  body  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide,  subliming  without  previous  fusion  at  105°,  and 
volatilising  with  vapour  of  water. 

Orthopr  opylacetylene,  CH^.OH^.OH-.C=OH,  from  methylpropyl  ketone,  is  a 
mobile,  colourless,  alliaceous  liquid,  boiling  at  48°-49°.  The  silver  co^npound,  C^H'Ag, 
is  a  white,  the  cojjper  compound,  C^'H^'CuMI^O,  a  yellow  powder ;  both  decompose 
readily  in  contact  with  the  air.  As  intermediate  products  in  the  action  of  POP  on 
methyl-propyl  ketone  are  obtained  a  pentylene  chloride,  C^H^'^CP  (b.  p.  146°-147°), 
and  a  monochloropentylene  (b.  p.  95°-97°)  (see  Pentylenes). 

Isopropyl acetylene,  (OH^)-CH.C=CH,  prepared  in  this  manner  from  valer- 
aldehyde,  is  a  very  mobile  liquid  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  a  sp.  gr.  =  0*652  at  11°, 
and  boiling  at  37°.  It  forms  a  dibromide  boiling,  with  decomposition,  at  175°,  and  a 
tetrabromide.  On  the  intermediate  products  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  this  com- 
pound, see  Pentylenes. 

Heptine,  CH3«.CH2.CmcmCH2.C=CH  (so-called  cenanthylidene,  p.  2021),  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  POP 'or  PBr'^  oncenanthaldehyde. 

HVDROCAROTm,  O'^H^^O.  This  substance,  which  Husemann  obtained, 
together  with  carotin,  from  the  root  of  the  carrot  (iii.  190),  exists  also,  according  to 
Brimmer  {N.  Eep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  641)  in  angelica  root,  being  identical  with  the  so- 
called  angelicin  (i.  293). 
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BTTDROCARPOIi,  C'^H^^O.  A  phenolic  compound  obtained,  together  with 
others,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  podocarpic  acid  {q.v.)  or  its  calcium  salt. 

HlTBROCASTORXTEi.  A  new  mineral,  occurring  as  a  mealy  deposit  on  kernels 
of  castor,  and  exhibiting  under  the  microscop^e  the  appearance  of  an  aggregate  of 
slender  needles.  Hardness  =  2.  Sp.  gr.  =  2- 16.  Colour  white.  Doubly  refractive 
in  polarised  light.    Chemical  composition  : 

SiO^  APO^  CaO  H'^O 

59-59  21-35  4-38  14-66  =  99-98. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  castor,  and  is  found,  in  company 
with  black  and  red  tourmaline,  beryl,  castor,  and  pollux,  in  veins  of  granite  at  San 
Piero,  Elba  (G.  Grattarola,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  411). 

KlTBROCHRY-SAniMZBS,  Ci*H*(NH2)20*.    See  Chrysammic  acid  (p.  462). 

K'S-SROCHI.OROXYCITRACOSrZC  ACXB,  C^H^CIO^  See  CiTBAGONiC 
ACID  (OXT-)  (p.  516). 

HlTDROCZl^CHOSa-ZSTES.    See  Cinchona-bases  (p.  480). 

HYBROCZS^IfAMZC  ACZB,  C9Hi«02  =  C^mCH^.CmCOOH.  The  benzylic 
ether  of  this  acid,  Cm^O'^.GWiC^W'),  is  obtained  by  adding  sodium  (12  pts.)  in  thin 
slices  to  benzyl  acetate  (300  pts.),  and  heating  the  liquid  till  all  the  sodium  has 
disappeared : 

2(CH3.COO.CH2.C«Hs)  +  Na  =  CH^COONa  +  H  +  C«H^CH2.CH2.COO(CH2.C«ff). 
At  120°  the  action  is  rapid  and  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  When  it  is 
completed,  the  mass  is  to  be  thrown  into  water,  whereupon  the  benzylic  ether  sepa- 
rates as  a  light  oil,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  ether  and  purified  by  rectification.  It 
boils  without  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  300°,  and  yields  hydrocinnamic 
acid  by  saponification  (Conrad  a.  Hodgkinson,  Ber.  x.  254). 

H-S-XIROCZTRZC  ACZB  (so-called).    See  Citric  acid  (p.  509). 

H7DR0CCSRUZ.ZG3r03S-]S,  C'^Hi^Qs.  On  the  substitution-derivatives  of  this 
compound,  see  2nd  Sup^l.  377,  and  this  Supplement,  p.  549. 

HYDROCOTARia-ZZiTE.    See  Naecotine. 

K-STBROClTAmc  ACZB.    See  Cyakide  of  Hydrogen  (p.  610). 
On  the  estimation  of  Hydrogen  Cyanide  in  pharmaceutical  prussic  acid  by  means 
of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium  thiocyanate,  see  Chem.  8oc.  Jour,  xxxiv.  749. 
HYBR0CYA3a-0R0S01.XC  ACZB.    See  Eosakiline. 

HVBROBZAZOBESJZOZC  or  HYBRAZZBBlVrZOZC  ACZB,  C^H»N^O^  = 
NH^.NH.C^mCO^H.    See  Benzoic  acids,  Dmo-  (p.  275). 

HltBROBXAZOPKSir'X'ZiZSirE:,  C'^H'^N^,  is  a  green  base  produced  by  the 
action  of  stannous  chloride  on  hydro-azophenylene  hydrochloride,  C'-H^N'^.HCl,  or 
by  that  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  azophenylene  mercuronitrate,  C'2H^N2Hg(NO^)^ 
(p.  139).  Its  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  green  laminae  (Claus  a.  Hensinger,  Ber. 
viii.  600). 

HYBROBZSROAK-    and    HYBROBICHIiOR-OXYZ.EPZBEM-E.  See 

Lepidene. 

HYBROBZMETKYX.CAFX'EZC  ACXB,  syn.  with  Methylferulic  acid.  See 
Vanillin-derivatives. 

HYBRO-£THYZ.->CBBRZRET,  C'^^'W^O^    See  Pyrogallic  Ethe.es. 

HYBROFERUX.ZC  ACZB, 

C>«H'20*  =  C«.(CmCH2  C02H).H.(0OT).(0H).H.H, 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  ferulic  acid  (p.  785).  It  crystallises 
from  aqueous  solution  in  microscopic  plates,  melts  at  89°-90°,  and  dissolves  very  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water.  It  forms  acid  salts  in  which  only  the  hydrogen  of 
the  group  CO^H  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  and  basic  salts  in  which  the  hydroxylic 
hydrogen  is  likewise  replaced.  The  hydroferulates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
are  easily  soluble  in  water.  In  a  solution  of  hydroferulic  acid  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  silver  nitrate  produces  a  white  precipitate  which  quickly  blackens  when 
heated;  lead  acetate^  white  precipitate;  copper  sulphate  throws  down  from  very 
strong  solutions  a  bluish-white  salt  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia  with  blue 
colour.  This  last  reaction  distinguishes  hydroferulic  from  ferulic  acid,  which  gives 
with  copper  sulphate  a  dingy  green  precipitate,  dissohnng  in  ammonia  with  green 
colour  (Tiemann  a.  Nagai,  Ber.  xi.  650). 
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BYDR0FVR03JZC  ACID,  C^H^^O^.    See  Furonic  acid  (p.  834). 

HYDROGEXT.  Formation,  Preparation,  Purification. — Selmi  {Ber.  vii.  80) 
observes  that  hydrogen  is  evolved  during  the  growth  of  fungi,  and  that  arsenic, 
antimony  and  sulphur  may  be  thereby  converted  into  their  respective  hydrogen- 
compounds  ;  he  likewise  attributes  to  this  cause  the  formation  of  hydrogen  arsenide 
from  carpets,  &c,,  containing  arsenical  dyes.  The  hydrogen  thus  evolved  also 
converts  potassium  nitrate,  first  into  nitrite,  then  into  ammonia.  Nitrogen  in 
contact  with  fungi,  decaying  wood,  &c.,  appears  also  to  be  converted  into  ammonia. 

According  to  E.  Schobig  {J,  'pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  289)  hydrogen  may  be  freed  from 
its  compounds  with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  by  passing  it  through  a  saturated 
neutral  or  acid  solution  of  permanganate ;  hydrogen  sulphide,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  oxidised  by  permanganate,  and  must  therefore  be  removed  by  subsequently 
passing  the  gas  through  potash-  or  soda-ley.  Pure  hydrogen  is  also  gradually 
but  completely  oxidised  by  permanganate,  the  neutral  solution  acting  more  readily 
than  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution. 

For  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  gas  free  from  hydrogen  sulphide  by  means  of 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  J.  Lowe  {Dingl.  Pol.  J.  ccxi.  193)  recommends  the  addition 
of  cupric  sulphate  to  the  dilute  acid,  whereby  the  sulphur  is  removed  within  the 
generating  vessel,  in  the  form  of  copper  sulphide.  A  portion  of  the  copper  is  at  the 
same  time  precipitated  by  the  zinc  in  the  metallic  state,  and  partly  redissolves, 
colouring  the  liquid  blue.  The  addition  of  cupric  sulphate  likewise  accelerates  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  [by  forming  a  copper-zinc  couple]. 

According  to  Violette  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  940)  hydrogen  gas  prepared  with  zinc 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  contaminated  with  hydrocarbons. 

A.  E.  Leeds  {Amer.  Chemist,  vii.  183,  186)  observes  that  pure  hydrogen  burns 
with  a  scarcely  visible  bluish  flame ;  but  that  hydrogen  evolved  by  means  of  zinc 
and  potash-solution,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  due  probably 
to  the  presence  of  zinc  hydride,  which  is  removed  by  washing  the  gas  with  water  or 
dilute  acids. 

H.  GrijBTard  {Monit.  Seient.  [3],  iii.  166)  prepares  hydrogen  on  the  large  scale  by 
first  reducing  iron  from  its  ores  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  carbon  oxide,  and  then 
replacing  the  latter  by  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  evolution  of  hydrogen  is 
accompanied  by  reproduction  of  iron  oxide,  which  may  again  be  reduced  and  used  as 
before  for  the  generation  of  hydrogen. 

On  tJie  prevention  of  Explosions  in  Hydrogen-generators,  see  Explosion  (p.  768). 

Physical  Properties. — The  absolute  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been 
calculated  by  J.  Annaheim  {Ber.  ix.  1151)  from  considerations  founded  on  the  limit 
of  visibility  of  certain  colouring  matters  in  dilute  solutions.  If  0*0007  grm.  of 
fuchsine  (C-^H'^N^HCl)  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  solution  diluted  to  1  litre, 
each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  liquid  will  contain  0*0000007  gram  of  colouring  matter. 
Now  one  drop  =  ~  c.c.  of  such  a  solution  placed  on  a  white  surface  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinct red  coloration,  whence  it  follows  that  0*00000002  gram  of  fuchsine  is  still 
recognisable  by  the  naked  eye.  Assuming  now  that  such  a  drop  must  contain  at 
least  one  molecule  of  the  colouring  matter,  it  follows  that  the  atomic  weight  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  must  be  estimated  at  the  extremely  small  magnitude  of 
0*000000000059  gram,  namely  0*00000002 -f-337*5  (the  molecular  weight  of  fuchsine). 
Nearly  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  experiments  with  cyanine  (C''^'*H^^N''^I  =  526). 
When  1  milligram  of  this  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  liquid,  each  drop  still 
visibly  coloured  contains  0*0000000285  gram,  whence  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
hydrogen-atom  is  found  to  be  0*000000000054  gram.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
absolute  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  cannot  be  greater  than  0*00000000005  gram. 

On  the  Molecular  Relations  mid  JDiffusion  of  Hydrogen  ;  also  its  Friction-coefficient, 
Compressibility,  and  Deviations  from  the  Boyle-Mariotte  Law ;  and  its  Ligiiefaction 
and  Solidification,  see  GtAses  (pp.  847-857). 

On  the  Relation  between  the  two  Specific  Heats  of  Hydrogen,  see  Heat  (p.  933). — 
On  its  Heat  of  Combustion  (pp.  952,  962), 

On  the  Refraction  and  Dispersion  of  Light  by  Hydrogen,  and  on  its  Spectrum,  see 
Light. 

On  Electric  Polarisation  by  Hydrogen,  see  Electricity  (p.  713), 
On  Electrolysis,  with  evolution  of  Hydroge^i  at  both  Poles  (p.  711). 
Combination  of  Hydrogen  with  Chlorine.  When  hydrogen  (dried  by  P-0^)  is 
passed  over  porous  charcoal  saturated  with  chlorine,  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed,  even  in  the  dark.  When  50  grams  of  charcoal  were  used  in 
the  experiment,  the  temperature  fell  to  -20°.  Water  poured  upon  charcoal  saturated 
with  chlorine,  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide 
(Melsens,  Compt,  rend.  Ixxvi.  92). 
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Reduction  of  Silver  Nitrate  hy  Hydrogen. — Russell  found  that  perfectly  pure 
hydrogen  reduces  silver  from  the  nitrate,  most  readily  in  concentrated  solutions,  and 
that  if  the  solution  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
crystals  of  silver  nitrite  are  also  formed  {^nd  Swppl,  660).  According  to  Pellet,  on 
the  other  hand  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1132),  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
not  reduced  by  pure  hydrogen.  A  solution  of  fused  silver  nitrate,  however,  which 
is  somewhat  alkaline  from  the  presence  of  free  silver  oxide,  is  attacked  at  ordinary 
temperatures  by  pure  hydrogen,  which  reduces  the  free  silver  oxide,  but  on  acidulating 
the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  no  precipitation  takes  place  either  at  ordinary  or  at  higher 
temperatures.  On  the  other  hand  Russell's  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Beketoflf 
i^Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1413),  who  finds  that  the  quantity  of  silver  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  from  a  neutral  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  exactly  proportional  to  that  of  the 
hydrogen  absorbed;  also  by  A.  R.  Leeds  {Ber.  ix.  1456),  according  to  whose  observa- 
tions the  quantity  of  silver  thrown  down  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  time  of  action. 

Absorption  of  Hydrogen  by  Metals,  1.  By  Palladium.  To  demonstrate 
the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  palladium,  J.  L.  Smith  {Amer.  Chemist,  v.  213) 
introduces  a  very  thin  strip  of  palladium  foil,  1  -5  cm.  broad  and  8  cm.  long  into 
different  parts  of  a  hydrogen  flame.  In  the  upper  part,  where  the  combustion  is 
complete,  the  foil  retains  its  form  unaltered;  but  on  bringing  it  into  the  middle, 
where  the  unburnt  hydrogen  impinges  upon  its  lower  surface,  the  foil  absorbs 
hydrogen  on  that  surface  only,  and  therefore  curls  itself  up  considerably.  When 
again  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flame,  it  resumes  its  original  form. 

Some  of  the  physical  constants  of  hydrogen  absorbed  by  palladium  have  been 
determined  by  J.  Dewar  (N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  1.  207).  The  specific  gravity  was 
found,  from  the  mean  of  eight  determinations,  to  be  0"620.  The  specific  heat  was 
greater  when  the  metal  was  lightly  charged  with  hydrogen  than  when  it  was  strongly 
charged :  with  palladium  foil  it  varied  between  3*93  and  5'88  ;  with  palladium  in 
bars,  between  3*79  and  5"05.  The  expansion-coefficient  of  palladium  charged 
to  the  maximum  with  hydrogen — for  which  Dewar  gives  the  formula  Pd^H^ — was, 
about  0-000058  between  0°  and  50°,  and  0-000066  between  0°  and  80°. 

Development  of  Heat  in  the  Absorption  of  Hydrogen  hy  Flatiimm  and  Palladium. — 
The  mode  of  condensation  of  hydrogen  by  platinum  black  differs  from  the  mode  of 
condensation  by  palladium.  When  the  gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  platinum 
black  in  successive  portions  till  complete  saturation  is  attained,  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  for  equal  weights  of  the  absorbed  gas  is  not  constant,  as  is  the  case 
with  palladium.  The  absorption  by  palladium  of  1  gram  of  active  hydrogen  obtained 
by  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gave  : 

in  the  first  experiment   8938  gram-degrees. 

„     seventeenth  experiment  ....       9167  „ 

The  condensation  of  1  gram  of  ordinary  gaseous  hydrogen  by  platinum  gave 

in  the  first  experiment   23075  gram-degrees. 

„    fourth     „    13528 

In  the  latter  case,  then,  the  development  of  heat  becomes  gradually  smaller  (Favre, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixx^vii.  649).  From  further  experiments  (ibid.  Ixxviii.  1257-1265), 
Favre  concludes  that  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  platinum  is  attended  with  the 
development  of  2000  heat-units  for  1  gram  of  hydrogen,  and  takes  place  without 
chemical  alteration,  but  that  palladium  in  absorbing  hydrogen  undergoes  an  allotropic 
modification  and  forms  an  explosive  compound. 

J.  Moutier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1242)  has  calculated  the  quantity  of  heat  (referred 
to  1  kg.  hydrogen)  developed  in  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  metals,  by  means  of 
the  thermodynamical  formula : 

L  =  0-99432  —  . 

p  fZT 

in  which  p  is  the  dissociation-tension  of  the  compound  at  the  absolute  temperature  T, 
based  upon  the  values  of  the  dissociation-tensions  determined  by  Troost  a.  Haute- 
feuille  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  968  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ii.  273).  The  heat  of  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  with  palladium  increases  with  the  temperature  between  20°  and 
170°  ;  for  20°,  the  calculated  value  of  L  is  4147  ;  Favre's  measurements  gave  4154. 
The  calculated  value  of  the  heat  of  combination  of  hydrogen  with  potassium  at  330° 
is  9300,  and  that  of  sodium  13000  gram-degrees. 

From  measurements  of  the  tension  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  high  temperatures 
from  palladium-hydrogen,  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  conclude  that  Pd-H  is  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  but  that  any  additional  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  taken  up  by 
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simple  absorption.  The  temperature  most  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound Pd^H  is  100°  ;  above  130°  it  is  no  longer  produced. 

On  the  Absorption  of  Hydrogen  by  Iron,  see  Iron  in  this  volume ;  on  its  Absorp- 
tion by  Potassium  and  Sodium,  see  2nd  Suppl.  659. 

Hydrogen,  occluded  by  metals  and  by  charcoal,  exerts  a  reducing  and  hydrogenis- 
ing  action,  similar  to  that  which  it  exhibits  in  the  so-called  nascent  state.  Nascent 
hydrogen,  in  fact,  is  hydrogen  set  free  in  contact  with,  or  in  very  close  proximity  to  a 
metal,  which  very  probably  condenses  or  occludes  a  portion  of  the  gas,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  the  activity  of  the  hydrogen  under  these  circumstances  is 
but  the  consequence  of  its  intimate  association  with  the  metal,  that  is  to  say,  of  its 
being  in  the  occluded  condition.  The  great  reducing  and  hydrogenising  power  of  the 
copper-zinc  couple  doubtless  depends  also  on  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  the  finely 
divided  metal. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  action  of 
hydrogen  occluded  by  palladium,  platinum,  copper,  and  wood-charcoal,  and  by  the 
copper-zinc  couple. 


Substances  produced  by : 

Substances  employed 

Copper-zinc 
couple 

Palladium- 
hydrogen 

Platinum- 
hydrogen 

Copper- 
hydrogen 

Carbon- 
hydrogen 

Potassium  Chlorate, 
KCIO^,  aq.  solution 

Chloride 

Chloride 

Chloride 

Chloride 

Chloride 

Potassium  Nitrate, 
KNO^  aq.  solution 

Nitrite  and 
Ammonia 

Nitrite  and 
Ammonia 

Nitrite  and 
Ammonia 

Nitrite  and 
Ammonia 

Nil 

Potassium  Ferri- 
cyanide,  K^FeCy*', 
aq.  solution 

Ferro- 
cyanide 

Ferro- 
cyanide 

Ferro- 
cyanide 

Ferro- 

cyanide 

Nitrobenzene, 
G«H^N02,  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution 

Aniline 

Aniline 

Azobenzene 

Indigo,  with  weak 
solution  of  potash 

White 
Indigo 

White 
Indigo 

Sulphurous  acid, 
H^SO^,  aq.  solution 

Sulphur 

H^S 

Sulphur 
(probably) 

Arsenious  Oxide, 
As'O^,  aq.  solution 

AsH3 

Metallic 
Arsenic 

Metallic 
Arsenic 

The  increased  energy  of  the  hydrogen  in  these  combinations  may  be  attributed  : 

(1)  .  To  its  association  with  a  more  negative  element:  this  explanation  will  apply  to 
the  carbon-combination  as  well  as  the  others,  since  charcoal  conducts  electricity  freely. 

(2)  .  To  a  peculiar  atomic  aggregation  of  the  hydrogen,  the  variations  shown  in  the 
experiments  being,  perhaps,  attributable  to  different  states  of  atomic  aggregation. 

(3)  .  To  the  condensed  condition  of  the  hydrogen,  the  observed  differences  between  the 
actions  of  the  different  combinations  being  attributable  to  variations  in  this  respect, 
or  to  the  more  or  less  firm  hold  which  the  metal  has  upon  the  gas  (Gladstone  a.  Tribe, 
Chem.  Sac.  Jour,  xxxiii.  306-313). 

Occluded  hydrogen  also  resembles  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  electrolysis)  in 
its  action  on  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (Grladstone  a.  Tribe,  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  xxxv. 
172-179). 

KYDROGESJ  DXOXXBS,  H'O^.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  compound  in  the 
air,  see  Atmosphere  (p.  133).  J.  Clermont  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1591)  has  detected  it 
in  the  juices  of  several  plants — tobacco,  vine,  and  various  species  of  lettuce. 

On  the  formation  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide,  together  with  Nitrate  and  Nitrite  of 
Ammonia,  by  oxidation  of  ammonia,  see  Niteogen  oxides. 

According  to  H.  Struve  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixviii.  432),  when  a  shallow 
basin  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  pyrogallol  is  placed  in  another  shallow  basin, 
and  covered  over  with  a  bell-jar,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  to  sunshine  or  diffused  day- 
light, hydrogen  dioxide  and  ammonium  nitrite  are  formed,  and  may  be  detected  in 
the  condensed  water  which  runs  down  the  side  of  the  bell-jar.  If  potash  be  added  to 
the  liquid,  no  hydrogen  dioxide  is  formed,  but  only  ammonium  nitrite. 
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Preparation. — For  preparing  hydrogen  dioxide  in  considerable  quantity,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  given  by  J.  Thomson  {Ber.  vii.  73).  Finely  divided  barium  peroxide, 
or  the  commercial  (so-called)  hydrate,  is  dissolved  nearly  to  neutralisation  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  the  filtered  and  cooled  solution,  baryta-water  is  added  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  foreign  oxides  and  silica  present,  and  to  produce 
a  slight  precipitate  of  hydrated  barium  peroxide.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and 
mixed  with  concentrated  baryta-water,  whereby  crystalline  hydrated  barium  peroxide 
is  thrown  down,  which,  in  the  moist  state,  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  closed 
vessels  without  decomposing.  To  prepare  hydrogen  dioxide,  this  moist  hydrate  is 
added  with  stirring  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (not  stronger  than  1  pt.  by  weight  of 
SO^H^  to  5  pts.  of  water),  till  the  acid  is  very  nearly  saturated  ;  the  precipitate  is 
then  left  to  settle,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  remainder  of  the  acid  removed  by 
cautious  addition  of  dilute  baryta-water.  The  moist  peroxide  of  barium  is  very  easily 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  dried  peroxide,  or 
even  on  the  effloresced  hydrate,  is  very  slow  and  imperfect. 

According  to  Kingzett  {Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  [2],  xiii.  210)  the  compound  C^^H'^O*, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  turpentine  oil,  splits  up,  in  contact  with  water,  into  hydrogen 
dioxide  and  camphoric  acid:  C'«H'*0^  +  2H-0  =  mO^'  +  Cm'^OK 

Eeactions. — Ammonia  is  readily  oxidised  by  hydrogen  dioxide,  yielding  nitrous 
acid  (Weith  a.  Weber,  Ber.  vii.  1745).  Hydrogen  dioxide  in  dilute  aqueous  solution 
converts  drying  oils  into  non-drying  oils,  without  itself  undergoing  any  alteration 
(Cohne,  Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  133). 

Detection. — A  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  hydrogen  dioxide,  liquids  containing  the  latter  being  coloured  orange  or  yellow  by 
the  reagent,  according  to  the  quantity  present  (Schonn,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  317). 
Argentammonium  nitrate,  provided  it  is  destitute  of  every  trace  of  free  ammonia,  is 
also  a  delicate  test  for  hydrogen  dioxide  (Bottger,  loc.  cit.) 

HYDIiOSSOPirSiOMJSSiIiSTIC  ACSB.  See  Mellitic  Acid  {2nd  Suppl. 
633). 

SnrSJSSOMBTHAITTnaBMBQlxmosrS!.    See  Methanthrene. 
KlTBROSVXSTHirZi-Pil.MilLOXirPHEST'a'XiACmrZiXC  ACID  (p.  505). 
KYDBOMITCOmc;  ACIB,  CHSQ-'.    See  Mvcic  Acid  {2nd  8uppl.  827). 
HlTBS&OOTAPHTHO^irmOlKriS.    See  Naphthols. 

HTTBRO-OXYBBITZOIC  ACIB,  G^H^O^  This  acid,  isomeric  with  uvic 
acid,  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  oxyuvitic  acid,  CH^O^.  With  chromic  acid  the 
yield  is  small;  with  permanganate  it  is  somewhat  larger  (10  per  cent,  of  the  acid 
used).  The  oxyuvitic  acid  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  slight  excess 
of  the  permanganate  dissolved  in  40  to  60  pts.  water,  and  the  resulting  hydro- 
oxybenzoic  acid  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water.  It  forms  thin  colourless 
needles  melting  at  274-5°  (corr.)  and  decomposing  for  the  most  part  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Its  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  The 
calcium  salt,  {(yS.'' O^yCa.  +  211^0,  crystallises  in  small  slightly  coloured  needles,  which 
give  off  their  water  at  160°.  The  silver  salt,  G^H^'O^Ag,  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  the  calcium  salt,  but  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Hydro-oxybenzoic  acid 
fused  with  potash  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  :  G'H^O^  =  G^'H^Q-  +  ffO.  Oxyuvitic 
acid  is  also  converted  into  hydro-oxybenzoic  acid  by  oxidation  with  weak  nitric  acid ; 
but  stronger  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  trinitrocresol  (Emmerling  a.  Oppenheim,  Ber. 
ix.  326  and  1094). 

H-STBRO-OSYCAMPHOItOISTIC  ACIB,  G^H^^O^.  This  acid  is  formed, 
together  with  camphoric  acid,  G^"H'"^0'',  and  camphoronic  acid,  G^H'^qs  (pp.  375^ 
376),  by  oxidising  camphor  with  nitric  acid,"  and  is  found,  together  with  camphoronic 
acid,  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  the  camphoric  acid  has  crystallised  out.  For 
the  method  of  separating  it  from  camphoronic  acid,  see  p.  376.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
hot,  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  from  the  hot  solution  on  cooling  in 
beautiful  triclinie  crystals  melting  at  164-5°.  Its  aqueous  solutions  have  a  strongly 
acid  reaction,  and  give  no  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  barium  chloride,  a  character 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  camphoric  acid. 

Three  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  hydro-oxycamphoric  acid  can  be  replaced  by 
metals,  and  it  also  forms  mono-  and  dimetallic  salts.  The  acid  ammonium  salt, 
G"H*^(NH'*)0^,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  forming  globular  aggregations,  and 
melts  at  178°,  solidifying  after  some  time  to  a  porcelain-like  mass.  The  neutral 
ammonium  and  potassium  salts  crystallise  well,  and  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

The  monocalcic  salt,  C^H'^CaO^  +  2B?0,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises 
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iri  silky  needles  concentrically  grouped.  The  corresponding  harium  salt  has  been 
obtained  only  as  a  gummy  mass.  ^  e> 

The  tricalcic  salt  (0«H"0«)^Ca3.  has  been  obtained  as  a  colourless  gummy  mass. 
JotbTeTwate"^  '  (C^S"0«)^Ba^  separates  in  crystalline  scalesfeasily 

The  tricuprio  salt  (C"Hho«)^Cu^  is  obtained  as  a  bluish-green  precipitate  by 
^^^1^^::^  — •  ^'^orms  I 

^^t^I^t^.  '^^"^^^^  '     ^  -^"^^  ^^--^  in  cold, 

.,-.."^{'^7"?^''^^^^?;;°'''^.^°^^  ^^^^  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  at  120°-125^ 

gives  hydrobromic  acid  and  an  acid  melting  at  226°,  having  the  composition  C^H'^0< 
and  therefore  isomeric  with  oxycamphoronic  acid. 

Hir©ROPARA©3£^B]ESMIi©22f,  See  Oxybenzaldehtde. 

See  Silica. 

See  Phthaltde. 

HTBROPIPERIC  ACXB,  C'^H'^O*.    See  Piperic  Acid. 

HirBROFS^ATmsc:  CHS.ORIBE,  CPPt(CPH)2.    See  Platinum. 

HTBSSOPraociMCHOMIC  ACIB,  C>«H>«0^    See  Cinchonine  (p.  485) 

H^BROFraOMlSI.S,ITIC  AOIB.    See  Mellitic  Acid. 

HTBROQnmoasriS.    See  auiNOL. 

Acfa^n^trxtr*^"*'  "'^^         KXB^OS^^TOI^X^.    See  S.kxo.xc 

HTTDKOSOEBIC  ACIB.    See  SoEBic  Acid. 
S™Zob™I1?°'"*^'''"^''*''=''^=^''^"^^'^^  See 

Ma1„:?c\:fA?raC;"rcoS:'^        transformation  of  the  pero.sldte  of 
TiO=  Pe^O^  MgO  CaO  TT^O  e 

82-82  7-76  242  oTo  5  50  =  99-60  f-6Sl. 

HYBlSOTOau^UIBirOlJirE.    See  Toltjquinol. 
HYBSSOViLSffl^loOiM.    See  Vanilloin. 

HYBROVZIffEC  ACIB.  See  Pteotartaric  and  UviTic  Acids. 
HYBROXiLMIC  ETHERS.    See  Hydroxtlaminb  (p.  1079). 

a.Sigel.5..  vii.  697,  1108;  Lieii^s  A.nZX^J.  ^  Xu^J^S 

position,  analogous  to  the  amidocaprylie  aeid  already  described  (p  379)  is  obtaS 

a  id  L7i  r'  n       ^'T^^'T-  "f,"'"  '^"^^  ^""^  cenanthol-ammon  a  1  ^dfocyan'c 

k  Ld  of  ?h    °      "°  '^"^^         "Jf      ^"''"'"y  of  cenanihol  Sf 

instead  of  tlie  ammonia-compound.    The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  mix  in  a  wpI 
coded  vessel  equal  volumes  of  cenanthol  and  absolute  hydrocyani  aeid   rh  aquTo  ^" 

arsnoT^T^   '."'f  t°  itself  for  some  tTme 

-^'i  ^lij  P™ff  Jhich  should  form  a  clear  solution  with  fuming  hydrodiliric 
acid,  ,s  hoi  ed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  reflux  apparatus  (for  l-hour  if  1  Tr  i  of 
hydrocliloricacid  of  sp.  gr.  1-19  be  used),  then  mixed  with  wattr.  "he  ofly  ayer 
which  floats  on  the  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  then  dissolved  in  ether  and  on 
ZrZTf  '"'f'  hydroxycaprylic  acid  is  obtained  in  large  plates  o?  unde- 
terminate  form,  unctuous  to  the  touch  and  soft  enough  to  be  cut  vrith  a  knife  It 

at"69-|o"Helt:dt',Tn-        I'TY'  ™f-»-hat  burning  'ifmel 

btfianth'^oltd  famTc  aSd^  easily  resolved 

sohSiff^*''T''-f7'"''''  C»H'»(0'^H')0^  prepared  by  saturating  the  alcoholic 
(bir  7?5  mm  )'°  '"^''"'"S™  """rid^  i«  ^  boiling  at  229°  23oo 

Hydroxycaprylonitril,  C^W^^O  or  C«F'3  PTTOTT  PT^T  y'^rr.^'.r.c  t-\  i 

evaporated  on  the  water-bath.    It  is  a  clear  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr  oloTs  at  ,  7° 
ZH^;:"  -'l^-  ^'o-  »  wf^h^aA'  of  watL: 
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beginning  to  split  up,  even  at  115°,  into  prussic  acid  and  cenanthol.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  ^vater.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  silver  nitrate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  a  precipitate  of  silver 
cyanide  on  boiling.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash-solution  with  separation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

Hydroxycayrylamide,  C''H'^N02  =  C«H'^CHOH.CONH2,  is  slowly  formed 
from  the  nitril  by  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1-1,  immediately  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*19),  the  temperature  in 
the  latter  case  not  being  allowed  to  rise  above  40°.  The  clear  mixture  soon  solidifies 
to  a  pulp  of  crystals,  which  increase  on  addition  of  water,  and  may  be  washed  with 
water  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  The  amide  thus  prepared 
forms  white  laminae  having  a  satiny  lustre,  melting  at  150°,  rather  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  somewhat  more  easily  in  hot  water.  It  also  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ; 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water  in  the  crystalline  state. 

HYDROXYIiAIVIZN'S,  NffO.  Formation. — This  compoimd,  originally  ob- 
tained by  the  reducing  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  nitrous  acid  and  ethyl 
nitrite  {\st  Suppl.  722),  is  likewise  produced  by  means  of  the  same  reagent  from  the 
nitro-paraffins  and  nitrolic  acids. 

1.  Dimtropropane  is  resolved  thereby  into  hydroxylamine  and  acetone  : 

(N02)2C(CH3)2  +  4H2  =  CH^.CO.CH^  +  2^B?0  +  H-0. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  pulverised  nitro-compound  in  a  vessel  fitted 
with  a  reversed  condenser,  and  metallic  tin  is  added,  the  vessel  being  kept  cool  and 
the  mass  continually  shaken.  On  evaporating  the  product,  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  out  (V.  Meyer  a.  Locher,  Ber.  viii.  215). 

2.  B'mitrobutane,  similarly  treated,  yields  hydroxylamine,  and  a  ketonic  body, 
probably  methyl-ethyl  ketone  (Meyer,  ihid.  ix.  701). 

3.  Ethyl-nitrolic  acid  {2nd  Suppl.  894),  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
resolved  into  hydroxylamine  and  acetic  acid  : 

CH3.C<;^Q?  -h        +  H^O  =  CH^.COOH  +  2NH^0. 

When  ethyl-nitrolic  acid  is  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  tin  and  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  violent  reaction  ensues,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrolic  acid  is  de- 
composed, with  evolution  of  red  nitrous  vapours  ;  but  by  proceeding  as  follows,  the 
reaction  may  be  made  to  go  on  regularly  and  without  violence.  The  solution  of  the 
nitrolic  acid  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  lukewarm  water  is  quickly  cooled, 
and  to  the  fine  crystalline  pulp  thus  obtained,  finely  granulated  tin  is  added,  and  then 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  drops  and  with  constant  stirring,  till  further  addition  no 
longer  produces  rise  of  temperature,  and  a  sample  of  the  liquid  treated  with  ether 
no  longer  gives  up  ethyl-nitrolic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  produced  by  the  reaction  is 
easily  separated  by  diluting  the  product  with  water  and  dit'tilling,  and  the  hydroxyl- 
amine may  be  obtained  from  the  residue  (Meyer  a.  Locher,  loc.  cit.) 

4.  J^itroform  (as  ammonia-salt),  treated  in  like  manner,  yielded  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  monoxide, 
and  a  volatile  substance — probably  formic  acid — which  reduced  silver-solution  (Meyer 
a.  Locher). 

5.  Nitromethane,  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  hydroxylamine  and 
carbon  monoxide : 

2CH«(N0-)  -f  S0=(0H)2  =  2C0  -f  (NH»0)=SH-0«. 

Equal  volumes  of  nitromethane  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  together  on  the 
sand-bath  in  a  retort  with  reversed  condoTisor  till  a  brisk  evolution  of  gas  sets  in, 
after  which  the  reaction  goes  on  sponbmeously  to  the  end,  with  considerable  rise  of 
temperature,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  only  small  quantities  of  the  materials 
together  at  a  time.  The  viscid  products  of  the  reaction  are  then  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  till  the  pungent  odour  of  sulphuric  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  then  gradually 
added,  with  brisk  stirring,  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ;  and  the  crystalline  mass 
which  settles  down  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  the  same  mixture  and  dried  under  the 
exsiccator.  If  not  yet  quite  white,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered,  concentrated,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  whereupon  it  yields  snow-white  shining 
crystals  of  hydroxylamine  sulphate.  This  salt  melts  at  140°,  and  the  crystals, 
according  to  measurements  by  Datho,  are  not  monoclinic^ns  formerly  stated  (l5< 
Suppl  723),  but  triclinic,  exhibiting  the  forms  oo'P,  ool'oo ,  T,  2'P3,  f'oo ,  Poo 
(Preibiach,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  316).    It  unites  with  aluminic,  chromic,  and  ferric 
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sulphates  to  form  the  followdng  double  salts,  which  correspond  exactly  in  composition 
and  crystalline  form  with  the  alums  : — 

(NH20H)2H2SO^  .  APrSOn^  .  24aq  ■ 
(NH20H)-'H2SO*  .  CrXSO^y  .  24aq  • 
(NH^OHj^ffSO*  .  FeXSO^y  .  24aq. ' 

A  double  sulphate  of  hydi-oxylamine  and  ma-nesium  has  also  been  obtained, 
(MeyeJ^^^^^^^  ^'""^^        composition  MgSOXNH^OH)-^ffSO' 6aq 

«.l.Hl^''^'^rf~^T^'''''^^"""°'  ^^'-^^y  n^f^tallic  salts  in  neutral  or  alkaline 

solution  with  formation  of  nitrogen  monoxide  or  free  nitrogen  (1st  Suvpl.  723).  By 

.n  excess,  ^t|s  completely  oxidised  to  nitrogen 'monoxicle  and  4ater^ 
^W^;^;%-7^,•7  ^H'O  (J  Donath,  Ber.  x.  766).     According  to  Lessen 

sometimes  acts  in  the  same  manner  also  in  acid  solutions;  platmic 

S  W  r  f"^^  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  act  as  an  oxidising 
agen  ;tlms  «/c^.%rf.  in  contact  with  h^^^^  converted  into  acetic  acid  ; 

wtl    oTh       fl^'^^'V^f  ''^  is  decomposed,  with  precipitation  of  the 

With  dibromonitroethane,  hydroxylamine  forms  ethyl-nitrolic  acid: 
CH3.CBr2(NO=)  +  NffO  =  2nBr  +  Cff.C^^^J^ 
(Meyer  a.  Locher,  Bcr.  vii.  1614).    See  Nitrolic  Acids. 

Constitution  and  Derivatives  of  Hy droxylaminc. 
This  compound  is  usually  represented  by  the  formula  NmOH,  or  as  ammonia 

the  format  on  of  h3'droxylamine  by  reduction  of  nitric  acid  NO^.OH,  which  is  precisely 

Znfri  '      ,      T-^r^'  nitro-compounds  to  amines  ;  also  by  tl  e  behaviour  of  ti  e 

r^PnM    .f't'  ""Y'  '""^''^y  "^^'"^^^^^  '^^^^  the  nitrogen,  which 

trnalent  in  the  base,  becoming  quinquivalent  in  the  salts ;  thus 

H^X.OH  and  HCl  form  H^N<r5", 

IwfvT7^'''^''''v''l'\^^^^^^^  H^N=0,in  which  the  niti-o-en 

capac;ty,  further  combination  could  scarcdy 

the^Sn  of^.?L^^^^^^^  represented  by  a  formula  in  which 

0  1  er  two  is  .ffLl^^  1  fV^'?'  Wdrogen-atoms  is  different  from  that  of  the 
hyZ^ZmlJ^^^^^  ^^'PP^-  662),  that  benzanis- 

SST^^  ?  ^  V  f ^""'y^  ^^1°^^^^  benzhydroxamic  acid,  and 
S  Tre  no^^^^^^^  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  anishvdroxamic 

acm  are  not  identical  but  isomeric.    Eegard  ng  hydroxylamine  as  HNH  OF  thp 
reactions  just  mentioned  may  bo  represented  by  the  followingTquations:  ' 
C^HH)NH.OII  +  C^H^O^Cl  =  HCl  +  C^H^O.NH.OCbH^O^ 

An.h,ctroxan.,c  Ben.og^  Anisbcuzhydroxylan.inc: 

m^^:^^-  likewise  supported  by  the 

benzh^SS^niiSSiSt  ^^^^  ^^^'^--^^  ^"^ 

C^H^O.NH.OC«H^O^  +  H^O  =  C^H^O.NH.OH  4-  C^H^O^OH 
and  anisbenzhydroxylamine  in  like  manner  into  anishydroxamic  and  benzoic  acids. 
o.rb;nJidr:ron1S^^^^  '-^-^  --r  into  diphenyl- 

4  A  2 
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Potassium-anisbenzhydroxylamine,  in  like  manner,  yields  potassium  benzoate  aaJ 
dimethoxyl-phenylcarbamide : 

2(C«H'0-.NK.0C^H^0)  +  H^O  =  CON2H2(C«H*.OCH3)=  +  CO-  +  2C'H^0-K. 

3.  Benzanishydroxylamine  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  anisanilide 
NH(C''H^)(C^H'0-)  and  anisic  acid ;  anisbenzhydroxylamine  yields  the  amide 
NH(C^H''.OCH'')(C^IPO)  isomeric  with  anisanilide,  and  benzoic  acid  (Lossen,  Liibig's 
Anna/cn,  clxxv.  271).  From  further  researches  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxvi.  1-24), 
Losscn  concludes  that  all  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  hydroxylamine  differ  in 
function  one  from  the  other ;  inasmuch  as  there  can  exist  three  different  tertiary 
deriyatires,  in  -which  two  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  benzoyl,  and  one  by 
anisyl,  and  three  others  in  which  two  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  anisyl,  and  one 
by  benzoyl.  Thus,  distinguishing  the  three  hydrogen-atoms  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
it  is  found  that  the  three  bodies, 

12  3 
Benzanisbenzhydroxylamine    ....  N(C'H^O)(C8H^02)(C*H^O)0 

1  2  3 

Dibenzanishydroxylamine      ....  N(C^H^0)(C'H50)(C«H'0=)0 

12  3 

Anisdibenzhydroxylamine      ....  N(C«H^02)(C^H^0)(C'H^0)0 
are  all  different,  as  are  also  the  three, 

12  3 
Anisbenzanishydroxylamine    ....  N(C«H^02)(C^H^0)(C'H'0-)0 

1  2  3 

Dianisbenzhydroxylamine      ....  N(C«H^02)(CsH'0-)(C-H^0)0 

12  3 
Beuzdianishydroxylamine      ....  N(C^ffO)(CsH'0=)(C^H"0=)0. 

Moreover,  each  of  these  isomerldes  is  capable  of  crystallising  in  different  forms 
differing  in  appearance  and  melting  point  (though  not  in  chemical  reactions),  so  that 
more  than  one  physical  modification  of  each  isomeride  exists ;  these  modifications  are 
distinguished  as  a,  )3,  7  henzanisbenzhydroxylaminc,  &c. 

To  prepare  these  bodies,  benzoyl  or  anisyl  chloride  is  made  to  react  on  the 
calculated  quantity  of  the  dry  silver  salt  of  the  appropriate  dihydroxamic  acid,  the 
materials  being  dissolved  or  suspended  in  benzene,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
at  the  ordinary  temperatures  imtil  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt  is  complete. 
The  insoluble  mass  thus  left  consists  of  the  required  tri-derivative  (practically  in- 
soluble in  benzene)  mixed  with  silver  chloride  and  more  or  less  of  the  dihydroxamic 
acid,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  purity  of  the  organic  chloride  used.  On  boil- 
ing with  alcohol  and  cooling  the  filtered  solution,  the  tri-derivative  separates  as  an 
oily  or  semi-solid  mass,  soon  becoming  crystalline,  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

1  2  3 

(1).  Benzanisbenzhydroxylamine,  X(C'H>0)(CsH'0=)(C'H^O)0*.  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  the  silver  salt  of  benzanishydroxamic  acid,  in 
three  modifications,  the  reaction  taking  place  according  to  the  equation  : 

N(C'H50)(C«H'02)Ag0  -t-  C'ffO.Cl  -  AgCl  +  N(C'H*0)(C«H'0=)(C"H50)0. 

The  a-mod/ficaiion  crystallises  in  the  triclinic  system,  and  melts  at  11 3^^-114°; 
this  is  the  modification  formed  in  largest  quantity :  the  fi-variefi/  crystallises  in 
rhombic  forms,  melting  at  124°-12o°,  and  is  chiefly  foimd  in  the  alcoholic  mother- 
liquors  of  the  first  crystallisation  of  the  crude  product  of  the  reaction.  The  y-modifi- 
caiion  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system,  together  with  the  a-cri/sfah,  and  is 
separable  only  by  hand-picking :  it  appeared  to  melt  at  110^;  but  after  fusion  and 
solidification  (which  required  a  week)  it  melted  at  120°,  indicating  that  by  fusion  it 
had  become  converted  into  the  jS-modification.  In  one  preparation,  out  of  46  grams 
of  the  three  modifications  jointly,  3o  of  the  a,  about  6  of  the  fi,  and  about  5  of  the  7 
variety  were  obtained. 

When  either  of  these  modifications  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  de- 
composition is  brought  about  in  accordance  with  the  following  reaction,  benzanis- 
liydroxamic  acid  being  formed — 

(1).  N(C^W)(C''H'0=)(C^H»0)0  +  H-0  =  C'H^O'  +  N(C^H50)(C''H^0=)H0. 
If,  however,  the  acid  be  too  strong  or  the  action  be  too  prolonged,  more  or  less  of  the 

*  The  names  of  these  tertiary  dorivativcs,  and  the  numt^rs  jilaced  over  their  fonrmlfr.  arc  iiitcnded 
to  indicate  notliing  more  than  tiie  order  in  wliich  the  several  radicles  are  introduced  into  the  bydroxyl* 
amino  molecule. 
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product  becomes  split  up,  in  accordance  with  the  folloMang  equation,  into  benzoic  acid, 
anisic  acid,  and  hydroxylamine  : 

(2).  N(C'ffO)(C«H^02)(C'H^O)0  +  SH^O  =  2C'R'0^  +  C^ffO^  +  NH^O. 

The  a-modification  is  partially  split  up,  and  chiefly  in  accordance  with  equation 
(1),  by  heating  to  100°  for  half  an  hour  with  8-10  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  rOo;  the  /3-modification  suffers  no  change  under  these  circumstances;  nor  is 
more  than  a  small  quantity  decomposed  if  the  acidJiave  a  sp.  gr.  of  ri4  ;  by  using 
fuming  acid,  however,  it  is  decomposed,  mostly  in  accordance  with  equation  (2) ; 
benzhydroxamic  acid,  formed  in  accordance  with  equation  (1)  was  however  separated 
from  the  products  of  the  reaction.  Modification-y  behaves  as  though  it  were  a  mix- 
ture of  a  and  j8,  although  its  crystalline  form  negatives  the  supposition  that  such  is 
its  character;  when  heated  with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  TOo  to  100°,  it  formed  benzoic  and 
benzhydroxamic  acids,  like  the  a-modification,  whilst  a  considerable  residue  remained 
unaltered,  which  on  examination  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the  )3-variety.  Nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  )S-variety  was  thus  obtained  from  the  y  (selected  well-defined  crystals 
being  used),  far  too  large  a  quantity  to  be  due  to  accidental  admixture  from  imperfect 
separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  crystals. 

Similarly,  alcoholic  potash  decomposes  each  of  the  modifications  a  and  )3  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reaction — 

12  3  12 

N(C'H=^0)(C«H^0")(C^H50)0  +  KOC^H^  =  C^H^O^.C^H^  +  N(C^H50)(C«ff02)KO, 

forming  ethyl  benzoatc  and  potassium  benzanishydroxamate.  When  aqueous  caustic 
potash  is  used,  the  a-modification  is  decomposed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  similar 
way,  forming  potassium  benzoate  and  benzanishydroxamate  ;  but  a  different  reaction 
also  takes  place  to  a  small  extent,  forming  potassium  anisate  and  dibenzhydroxamate ; 
whilst  a  small  quantity  of  substance  becomes  yet  further  decomposed,  forming  a 
mouo-hydroxamic  acid. 

On  heating  the  a-modification,  it  decomposes,  with  slight  carbonisation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reaction — 

12  3 

N(C^ffO)(C8H^O=)(C'H50)0  =  N.C0.C«H5  +  C^H^O.O.CSH'O^, 

producing  phenyl  isocyanate  and  benzanisic  anhydride,  just  as  tribenzhydroxylamine 
forms  phenyl  isocyanate  and  benzoic  anhydride  ;  a  small  portion  also  decomposes  in 
accordance  with  the  reaction — 

12  3 

N(C^H^O)(C«H'0=)CC'H^O)0  .=  N.CO.C«H*.O.CH»  +  C'HSO.O.C^H^O, 

forming  the  isocyanate  of  oxymethyl-phenyl,  and  benzoic  anhydride.  Quantitative 
estimations  of  the  amount  of  benzoic  acid  finally  produced  by  first  heating  a 
weighed  quantity  of  a-benzanisbenzhydroxylamine  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  then  heating 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  yielded  35-6  per 
tent.,  the  first  equation  requiring  32-5,  and  the  second  twice  as  much  :  whence  the 
second  reaction  occurs  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

12  3 

(2).  Bibenzanishydroxylamine,  N(C"H50)(C'H^0)(C«H'0-)0,  is  known  in 
two  modifications  only,  which  are  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  by  the 
action  of  anisyl  chloride  on  silver  dibenzhydroxamate.  Modification  a  melts  at 
110-110-0°  ;  crystals  monoclinic  ;  M'ith  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  TOo  it  easily  splits 
up,  forming  anisic  and  dibenzhydroxamic  acids.  Modification  j3  melts  at  109°-110°  ; 
crystallises  in  rosettes,  occurring  with  the  last  crops  of  crystals  of  a :  crystalline 
system  not  determined;  not  att;icked  appreciably  by  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  r05, 
but  split  up  on  prolonged  heating  with  acid  of  sp.gr.  I'l-i,  dibenzhydroxamic  acid 
being  the  only  dihydroxamic  acid  produced ;  most  of  the  substance,  however,  was 
wholly  split  up,  forming  benzoic  and  anisic  acids  and  hydroxylamine. 

The  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  these  two  modifications  is  diflferent  from 
what  might  be  expected,  as,  instead  of  the  last  anisyl-group  being  eliminated,  the 
pnxlucts  formed  in  each  instance  are  the  potassium  salts  of  benzoic  and  benzauis- 
hydroxamic  acids,  thus  : 

N(C"H^O)(C-HsO)(C«H"0=)0  +  2KH0  =  X(C^H50)(C*H"0-)K  +  C'H^KO-  +  H-O. 

The  silver  salt  of  the  benzanishydroxamic  acid  thus  produced  is  converted  by  benzoyl 
chloride  into  benzauisbcnzhydroxylamine. 

a-Dibeuzanisbenzhydroxylamine  is  decomposed  by  heat  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corresponding  modification  of  benzanisbenzhydroxylamine,  the  chief  products 
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being  phenyl  isocyanate  and  benzanisic  anhydride,  whilst  small  quantities  of  phenyl- 
methenyl  isocyanate  and  benzoic  anhydride  are  likewise  produced. 

(3)  .  Anisdibenzhydroxylamine,  N(C8H^02)(C^H50)(C^H50)0,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  silver  anisbenzhydroxamate.  The  a-modification 
forms  monoclinic  crystals  melting  at  137°-137*5°.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-05,  more  readily  by  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-14,  forming  anisbenz- 
hydroxamic  acid  ;  potash  forms  the  same  acid.  When  heated  alone,  it  yields  phenyl- 
methoxyl  isocyanate  and  benzoic  anhydride  in  considerable  quantity,  and  only  small 
quantities  of  phenyl  isocyanate  and  benzanisic  anhydride,  behaving  in  this  way  just 
conversely  to  the  two  isomerides  above  described. 

The  ^-modification  melts  at  109'5°-110-5°,  and  crystallises  in  small  rosettes  of 
undetermined  system.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-05,  and 
only  partially  attacked  by  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-14.  "With  potash  it  forms  anisbenzhydrox- 
amic  acid. 

By  reactions  exactly  analogous  to  those  above  described,  three  metameric  dianis- 
monobenzoyl-hydroxylamines  are  produced,  two  of  which  form  a  and  )8  modifications. 

(4)  .  Anisbenzanishydroxylamine,  formed  from  anisyl  chloride  and  silver 
anisbenzhydroxamate,  melts  at  152°-153°,  and  separates  from  ethereal  solution  in 
monoclinic  crystals,  with  tabular  development  in  the  direction  of  the  orthodiagonal. 
Axes,  a'.b:  c  =  0-8662  :  1  :  0-3803  ;  angle  a  i?=  75°-21-5'.  Hydrochloric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1'05  easily  decomposes  it,  forming  anisic  and  anisbenzhydroxamic  acids  ;  with 
potash  it  yields  benzoic  and  dianishydroxamic  acids.  The  ^-modification  melts  at 
148°-149°,  and  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  with  tabular  development  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  symmetry.  Axes,  a'.b:  c=  1-0015  :  1  :  0-7887;  angle  a  c=  89-51.  This 
modification  is  formed  in  very  small  quantity  only  as  compared  with  the  a-modifica- 
tion (1  :  34). 

(5)  .  Dianisbenzliydroxylamiiie,  from  silver  dianishydroxamate  and  benzoyl 
chloride,  is  known  in  one  modification  only.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  melting 
at  147-5°;  is  slowly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  ofsp.gr.  1*05,  more  rapidly  by 
stronger  acid,  forming  benzoic  acid  and  dianishydroxamic  acid,  with  no  benzoylated 
hydroxamic  acid  of  any  kind.  Caustic  potash  forms  chiefly  benzoic  and  dianishydrox- 
amic acids,  together  with  some  anisic  and  anisbenzhydroxamic  acids. 

(6)  .  Benzdianisbydroxylamine  is  obtained  in  two  modifications  from  silver 
benzanishydroxamate  and  anisyl  chloride.  The  a-modification  melts  at  137°-138°, 
and  crystallises  in  triclinic  prisms  with  oblique  end-faces.  Axes  a  :h  :  c  = 
0-8025  :  1  :  0-955;  angle  6c=99°  45';  ac=115°  58';  ab  =  7^°  43'.  Observed 
forms :  OP,  coP',  oo'P,  ,P  oo  ,  a,P.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  ooF.  The  )8-modifi- 
cation  melts  at  137'5°-138°,  and  likewise  forms  triclinic  crystals,  differing  however 
from  the  a-modification  in  the  magnitudes  of  their  angles.  Axes  a:  b  :  c  = 
0-4284  :  1  :  1-3997;  angle  6c=103°  7';  ac  =  96-16;  a6  =  89-25.  Observed  forms 
OP,  P',  Pp  'P,  ^P,  oof  00 .  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  OP.  Both  modifications  are 
easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-05  into  anisic  and  benzanishydrox- 
amic  acids ;  the  a-modification  also  by  caustic  potash. 

On  comparing  together  the  modes  of  decomposition  of  the  above  described  tertiary 
hydroxylamines  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  found  that  the  radicle  which  is  last 
introduced,  and  completes  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  hydroxylamine-derivative,  is 
also  the  one  first  eliminated,  the  other  two  remaining  later.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  action  of  potash,  in  many  cases  but  not  in  all,  benzanisbenzhydroxylamine  and 
benzdianishydroxylamine  forming  partial  exceptions,  and  dibenzanis-  and  anisbenz- 
anishydroxylamine  total  exceptions  to  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that 
the  radicle  which  is  first  introduced  and  forms  a  primary  hydroxy lamine  derivative 
remains  last  when  the  tertiary  derivative  formed  from  this  primary  derivative  is 
decomposed  by  potash  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  two  out  of  the  three  radicles. 

The  optical  examination  of  the  crystals  of  the  tertiary  hydroxylamines — all  of 
which  exhibit  strong  double  refraction — shows  that  the  metameric  modifications  have 
certain  optical  properties  in  common.  In  benzanisbeuz-  and  anisbenzanishydroxyl- 
amine,  the  planes  of  the  optic  axes  for  all  colours  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry  ;  the  second  median  lines  coincide  with  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  horizontal 
dispersion  takes  place  round  the  first  median  lines.  In  dibenzanis-  and  dianisbenz- 
hydroxylamine,  the  planes  of  the  optic  axes  for  all  colours  have  the  same  positions, 
but  the  first  median  lines  coincide  with  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  crossed  dispersion 
takes  place  round  this  axis.  There  is  therefore  a  certain  correspondence  between  the 
optical  and  chemical  characters  of  these  bodies,  indicating  a  connection  between  their 
physical  structure  and  chemical  properties. 
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Tribenzhydroxylamine,  N(C^H^O)^0  (Lessen,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxv.  282, 
299  ;  clxxxvi.  3,  34.  0.  Lehmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Krystallograjphie,  i.  627.  Klein  a. 
Trechmann,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxvi.  76 ;  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  637).  This  compound  is 
known  in  three  modifications  (a,  3,  7),  which  are  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action 
of  benzoyl  chloride  on  the  potassium  or  silver  salt  of  dibenzhydroxamic  acid.  With 
the  former  the  action  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  and  is  com- 
pleted almost  instantaneously.  As  however  the  potassium  salt  decomposes  sponta- 
neously at  this  temperature,  it  is  better  to  use  the  dry  silver  salt ;  10  parts  of  this  salt 
are  drenched  with  30  parts  of  dry  benzene,  and  4  pts.  of  benzoyl  chloride  diluted  with 
8  pts.  benzene  are  added.  The  mixture,  which  at  first  forms  a  stifi"  paste,  gradually 
separates  into  a  precipitate  and  a  liquid  which  leaves  a  small  residue  on  evaporation. 
The  precipitate,  consisting  of  silver  chloride,  a  and  ^  tribenzhydroxylamine,  and 
dibenzhydroxamic  acid,  is  washed  with  ether,  which  takes  up  chiefly  the  a-modification, 
and  then  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  )8-  and  7-compounds  and  the  rest 
of  the  dibenzhydroxamic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  treated  with  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of  the  )8-  and  7-modifications,  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  ether  or  alcohol,  the  )3-compound  then  separating  in 
many-faced  prisms  or  needles,  the  7-compound  (according  to  Steiner,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxv.  240)  in  short  thick  crystals  resembling  rhombohedrons ;  the  two  kinds  of 
crystals  may  be  separated  by  hand-picking. 

a  Tribenzhydroxylamine  melts  at  100°,  and  is  resolved  by  heating  for  an 
hour  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  r05  into  dibenzhydroxamic  and  benzoic 
acids.  It  is  very  soluble  in  benzene,  and  crystallises  therefrom,  also  from  oil 
[?  petroleum],  and  from  a  state  of  fusion,  without  alteration.  The  crystals  are  mono- 
clinic,  exhibiting  the  forms  OP,  00^00,  +^00,  — ?oo,  +2P00,  coP,  oo53.  Cleavage 
very  distinct  parallel  to  ooPco  ;  less  distinct  parallel  to  OP.  Axes,  a',  b  c  = 
1-856  :  1  :  M418.  Angle  ac=81°  42'.  Plane  of  the  optic  axes  oogoo.  Double 
refraction  strong. 

3  Tribenzhydroxylamine  melts  at  141°-  142°,  and  is  less  soluble  in  benzene  than 
the  preceding  modification.  It  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system.  Axes  a  :  h  :  c  = 
0-8970  :  1  :  0-3004.  Angle ac  =  83°  21'.  Observed  forms :  ooP,  -P,£co,  ooPoo  ,  oogco  . 
Cleavage  parallel  to  coPoo  .  Plane  of  optic  axes  oo^oo  .  Double  refraction,  positive, 
strong.    This  is  the  modification  described  in  2nd  Supjpl.  pp.  155,  156. 

7  Tribenzhydroxylamine  melts  at  112°,  and  forms  short  monoclinic  prisms 
ooP,  OP,  cleavable  parallel  to  both  faces.  Axes,  a  :  h  :  (?=  0-9257  :  1  .'  ?.  Angle 
a  c  =  65°  54-5'.  Plane  of  optic  axes,  oopoo  .  Double  refraction  strong.  Dispersion 
slight  and  inclined.  This  modification  is  resolved  by  alcoholic  potash  into  the  ethylic 
ethers  of  benzoic  and  dibenzhydroxamic  acids. 

"With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  these  isomeric  derivatives,  it  has  already  been 
observed  that  Lossen  regards  the  differences  between  them  as  aiFording  proof  that 
the  three  combining  capacities,  or  quantivalencies,  of  a  nitrogen-atom  are  each  different 
one  from  the  other.  At  the  same  time  he  observes  that  the  occurrence  of  three 
modifications  of  a,  j8,  7  of  a  given  tri-substitution  derivative  of  hydroxylamine  may 
be  explained  by  difference  of  position  of  the  substituted  radicles ;  thus,  anisdibenz- 
hydroxylamine,  which  contains  the  group  C^H'^  twice  and  C^H^O  once,  might  exhibit 
the  three  following  modifications : 

-C0.C«H5  ^— O.CO.C^H^ 

— C.C^ff  — C.C^H^ 

0  0  ^^i    0  0 

V  V 

— C.C^H^O  L  —C.C^H^O 

Moreover,  polymerisation  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  by  the  nitrogen  becoming 
pentadic,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  di-hydroxylamine,  "^^|n=:N|^"^  ;  and  in  this, 

the  replacement  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  by  a  radicle  A,  and  of  a  third  by  another 
radicle  B,  may  give  rise  to  nine  different  modifications,  according  to  the  relative 
positions  taken  up  by  these  radicles. 

Hydroxamic  Etbers  (Lossen,  ^er.  vi.  1392;  vii.  841  ;  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxv.  284,  313.  Pieschel,  ihid.  305.  ^iselev,  ibid.  326.  Eostoski,  ibid,  clxxviii. 
'213.  Waldstein,  ziic^.  clxxxi.  384.  Lossen  a.  Zanni,  clxxxii.  220).  Lossen  has 
shown  that  the  di-derivatives  of  hydroxylamine  containing  two  acid  radicles,  E,  E' 
(wliich  may  be  the  same  or  different)  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula 
E.NH.OE/  (p.  1075).  These  compounds  are  acids,  in  which  the  hydrogen-atom  of  the 
NH-group  may  be  replaced  by  metals  and  alcohol-radicles,  giving  rise  to  normal  salts 
and  ethers. 


fC0.C«H5 

nJco.c«H5 

O.CO.C^ffO 
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Dibenzhydroxamic  acid,  CH^O.NH.OC^H^O,  has  been  already  described 
{2nd  Stcppl.  pp.  154,  662).  Its  potassium  salt  is  decomposed  by  water  into  carbon 
dioxide,  potassium  benzoate,  and  (not  N^C'^Hi^O  as  formerly  stated,  but)  symmetrical 
diphenyl-carbamide,  or  carbanilide,  C0(NH.C^H5)2,  identical  with  that  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  several  reactions  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  756,  and  by  heating  urea  with  aniline 
(Baeyer,  \st  SuppL 


C«H5.C0.NK.0.C0.C«H^>  ^  ^.(H      0«H^CO.OK)    .  pp^^NH.C^H^ 
C«H^C0.NK.0.C0.C«h4  =  C^mCO.OKj  +   ^^\NH.C«H5  + 

Potassium  Dibenzhydroxamate.  Potassium  Benzoate.  Carbanilide. 

(2  mol.)  (2  mol.) 

The  proof  that  the  diphenylcarbamide  thus  produced  is  really  the  symmetrical  modi- 
fication is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  180°, 
it  is  resolved  into  CO^  and  aniline : 

GO<NH(C«H?)  +         =  2NH^(C«ff) 

(Lossen,  Ber.  vii.  841). 

These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Eotermund  (Liehig^s  Annalen,  clxxv.  257), 
who  also  finds  that  the  reaction  is  the  same  with  hot  and  with  cold  water ;  1  mol. 
dibenzhydroxamic  acid  and  1  mol.  NaHO  form  diphenylcarbamide ;  with  2  mols,  NaHO 
the  products  are  benzoic  and  benzhydroxamic  acids. 

Dibenzhydroxamic  acid  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  carbon  dioxide,  phenyl 
isocyanate  (and  isocyanurate),  benzoic  acid,  and  benzanilide  (Pieschel) : 

2N(C^H50)2HO  =  C02  +  CO=N.C«ff  +  C^H^O.OH  +  C^ffO.NH.C^Hs. 

Ethi/l  Dibenzhydroxamate,  G^WO.^iG''W>).OQm^O  (Eiseler,  loc.  ctY.)— This 
ether  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  potassium  dibenzhydroxamate.  It  crystallises  in  prisms  melting 
at  58°,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  decomposes  with  violence  at  high 
temperatures.  Heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, benzoic  acid,  and  ethyl  benzoate  : 

C^H^O.N(02H^).OC^H50  +  2H0H  =  C^H^O.OH  +  C^H^O.OC^H^  +  NH^O. 
Hot  potash-solution  converts  it  into  benzoate  and  ethylbenzhydroxamate  of  potassium : 
C'H5O.N(C2H0.OC^HsO  +  2K0H  =  C^H^O.OK  +  C^H50.N(C2Hs).OK  +  H^O 

Ethylhenzhydroxamio  acid,  C''H^0.N(C2H^).0H,  separated  from  the  latter 
salt,  is,  according  to  Eiseler,  an  oily  liquid.  Lossen  a.  Zanni,  however,  by  commencing 
the  preparation  with  pure  ethyldibenzhydroxamate,  have  obtained  this  acid  in  limpid 
shining  tables  or  prisms  melting  at  53*5°  to  54*5°.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  solution  of  its  potassium  salt  forms  precipitates  with  metallic  salts.  By 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  ethyl  benzoate  and  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  (Eiseler). 

Its  ethylio  ether,  Gm^O.'^{C~W').OG-W,  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
ethylbenzylhydroxamic  acid  dissolved  in  alcoholic  potash,  is  a  yellowish,  aromatic, 
highly  refractive  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Dis- 
solved in  weak  spirit  and  heated  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into 
ethyl  benzoate  and  ethyl-hydroxylamine  : 

C^H50.N(C2H^).OC2H5  +  HOH  =  C^H^O.OC^Hs  +  NH(C2H5).OH. 

Methyl  Dibenzhydroxamate,  (yW'0.'^{CB?).OQm^O,  formed  like  the  ethyl- 
compound,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  at  —15°.  Potash  converts  it  into  methyl- 
benzhydroxamic  acid,  C^H^O.N(CH^).OH,  which  is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into 
methyl  benzoate  and  hydroxylamine : 

C^HS0.N(CH3).0H  +  H^a  =  C'HSO.OCH'  +  NH^O. 

Ethylene  Dibenzhydroxamate,  Q'^'R\'S{0'W0)(00''WO)f,  crystallises  in 
prisms,  melts  at  148°,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether  and  alcohol,  and  moderately 
stable  towards  potash  (Eiseler). 

Ethyl  Benzhydroxamate,  C^H^O.NH.OC-ff,  metameric  with  ethylbenz- 
hydroxamic  acid,  is  formed  when  benzhydroxamic  acid  (1  mol.)  is  left  in  contact  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (2  mol.) 
and  ethyl  iodide  (1  mol.),  the  mixture  being  frequently  agitated : 

C^H^O.NH.OH  +  2K0H  +  C-H^I  =  G^H^O.NK.OC^H^  +  KI  +  2W0. 

The  resulting  solution  is  freed  by  filtration  from  potassium  iodide,  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  passed  through  it  for  about  an  hour,  whereupon  the  ethylic  benzhydroxamate  either 
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separates  as  an  oil  or  remains  dissolved,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the 
liquid.  In  either  case  it  is  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, after  drying  with  potassium  carbonate,  is  left  to  evaporate.  The  residual  mixture 
of  an  oil  and  a  crystalline  mass  is  pressed,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  have  a  tabular  habit,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the 
rhombic  system.  They  have  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  melt  at  64°-65°,  dissolve  easily 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  water.  The  largest  crystals,  which  have  the 
form  of  thick  tablets,  from  predominance  of  the'pinacoids,  are  obtained  from  the  alcoholic 
solution ;  the  ethereal  solution  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  flat  needles  or 
concentrically  radiate  crystalline  masses.  Benzene,  added  to  the  ethereal  solution, 
throws  down  the  ethylic  benzhydroxamate  in  the  form  of  an  oil. 

This  compound,  like  its  isomeride,  exhibits  slightly  acid  properties,  A  molecule 
of  it  is  dissolved  by  1  mol.  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  resulting  solution  gives 
precipitates  with  silver,  mercury,  and  lead  salts.  The  silver  salt,  (C^H^O)NAg.OC'-H^ 
is  a  white  precipitate  easily  decomposed  by  heat  (Waldstein). 

This  ether,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  resolved 
into  benzoic  acid  and  the  hydrochloride  of  ethylhydroxylamine : 

C^ffO.NH.OC2H5  +  H^O  =  C^H^O.OH  +  N(C2H5)H20. 

The  latter  compound  is  produced  in  like  manner,  together  with  ethyl  benzoate,  from 
the  ethylic  ether  of  ethylbenzhydroxamic  acid  (p.  1080). 

Ethylhydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  N(C-H^)H-0,HC1,  is  a  crystalline  substance 
which  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution,  on  addition  of  ether,  in  large  pearly  laminae.  When  heated 
it  melts  and  decomposes,  evolving  gas.  Its  solutions  exhibit  many  of  the  reactions  of 
hydroxylamine,  reducing  silver,  mercury,  and  copper  salts,  and  also  chromic  acid  in 
alkaline  solution.  The  jplatinochloride,  2[N(C-H^)H20,HCl]PtCl'*,  formed  by  mixing 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  hydrochloride  and  platinum  tetrachloride,  is  deposited  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder  on  adding  ether  to  the  solution.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water 
and  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  prisms  on  evaporation  (Lossen  a. 
Zanni. — Waldstein). 

Methylio  Ethylhenzhy droxamate,  0''W'0.^{C'^W>).OGB},  is  prepared,  like 
the  corresponding  ethylic  ether,  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  ethylbenzhydroxamic 
acid  dissolved  in  alcoholic  potash  (Lossen  a.  Zanni),  or  on  the  silver  derivative  of 
ethylic  benzhydroxamate  (Waldstein).  It  closely  resembles  its  ethylic  analogue,  and 
is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  ethyl  benzoate  and  methyl-hydroxylamine : 
C'H^0.N(C^ff).0CH3  +  H^O  =  C^ffO.OC^H^  +  N(CH3)H20. 

Methylhydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  ]S'(CH^)H20.HC1,  formed  in  the  reaction  just 
mentioned,  closely  resembles  the  ethyl-compound.  It  crystallises  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  in  alcohol  in  flat  prisms.  The  chloro'platinate,  2N(CH^)H20.HClPtCl*,  dis- 
solves very  easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
by  ether  as  a  crystalline  powder,  and  is  deposited  from  its  solutions  on  evaporation  in 
large  flat  orange-red  prisms  or  tables. 

Ethylic  methylbenzhy droxamate,  C^H^O,N(CH*).OC-H^  prepared  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  on  methylbenzhydroxamic  acid  dissolved  in  alcoholic  potash,  is  a  mobile 
hquid  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour ;  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
yields  methyl  benzoate  and  ethylhydroxylamine  : 

C^H50.K(CH3).OC2Hs  +  H^O  =  C^HSQ.OCff  +  ■^{G''W)WO. 

Anls-  and  Dianishydroxamic  Acids  (Lossen,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxv.  284). 

These  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  anisyl  chloride  on  an  alkaline  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  From  the  crude  product,  water  extracts  anishydrox- 
amic  and  a  small  quantity  of  anisic  acid,  the  rest  of  the  latter,  together  with  the 
dianishydroxamic  acid,  remaining  undissolved.  The  first  two  acids  may  be  separated, 
either  by  conversion  into  barium  salts  (the  anishydroxamate  being  insoluble  in  water) 
or  directly  by  means  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  anisic  acid  with  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  anishydroxamic  acid. 

Anishydroxamic  acid  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  colourless  laminas, 
which  easily  acquire  a  reddish  tint  from  the  presence  of  slight  impurities.  Its  normal 
melting  point  is  156°-157°,  but  it  melts  between  140°  and  150°  when  kept  for  some 
hom-s  at  that  temperature.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether, 
quite  insoluble  in  benzene.  Its  solutions,  even  when  slightly  acid,  produce  a  deep  violet 
colour  with  ferric  chloride.  Its  acid  potassium  salt,  K(C^H'02)HK0.N(C^H'0-)H-0, 
is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  and  crystallises  in  flat  needles  (Lossen).  When  a 
solution  of  lead  acetate  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  this  acid  potassium  salt,  a 
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precipitate  is  formed  which  at  first  redissolves,  but  afterwards  becomes  permanent. 
A  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  first  instance,  was  once  observed, 
when  left  at  rest,  to  deposit  colourless  shining  needles  having  the  same  composition  as 

the  dense  white  precipitate,  namely  Pb  |  ]S[(C^H702)H0*  "^^^  crystallised  salt  cannot 
be  recrystallised  from  water ;  when  boiled  with  water  it  gives  up  a  small  quantity  of 
lead  and  traces  of  anishydroxamic  acid.  When  heated,  it  suddenly  decomposes,  with 
formation  of  acetic  acid,  and  perhaps  of  amidanisoil  (N.  Hodges,  lAebigs  Annalen, 
clxxxii.  218). 

An  aceto-henshydromate  of  lead,  having  the  composition, 

N(^^»0)H0l^''  •  Pt[(C'H»0)HO]^ 

is  obtained  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  lead  acetate  (6  grams  to  40  c.c.  H^O)  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  potassium  benzhydroxamate  (Hodges). 

Dianishydroxamicacid,  C^H^O^.NH.OC^H^O^  crystallises  in  needles  melting 
at  142°-143°,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  benzene.  By  baryta-water  in 
excess  it  is  resolved  into  anisic  and  anishydroxamic  acids  (Lossen). 

Ethylic  Benzanishydroxamate,  C^H50.N(C2H»).0(C8H^02),  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  potassium  benzanishydroxamate. 
It  crystallises  in  rhombic  tablets,  melts  at  69°,  and  is  resolved  by  potash  into  ethyl- 
benzhydroxamic  and  anisic  acids : 

C^H»O.N(C2H5).0(C«H^02)  +  H^O  =  CtH^O.N.C^Hs.OH  +  C^H^O^.OH; 

and  by  potash  into  benzoic  acid,  anisic  acid,  and  ethylhydroxylamine  : 

C^H50.N(C2Hs).0(C«H'02)  +  2H20  =  C^H^O.OH  +  C^H^O^.OH  +  N(C2H5)H20. 

Ethylic  Anishenzhydroxamate,  (Csff02)N(C2H^).OC^H50,  prepared  in  like 
manner,  crystallises  in  prisms ;  melts  at  79° ;  is  decomposed  by  potash  into  ethyl- 
anishydroxamic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  benzoic  acid,  anisic 
acid,  and  ethylhydroxylamine  (Eiseler). 

Cinnamhydroxamic  ilcid,  C^H'O.NH.OH,  is  formed,  together  with  dicinnam- 
hydroxamic  and  cinnamic  acids,  by  the  action  of  cinnamyl  chloride  on  hydroxylamine 
in  aqueous  solution.  It  melts  at  110°,  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  benzene.  Its  solution  colours 
ferric  chloride  deep  violet.  The  acid  potassium  salt,  (C9H^0)NH0K.(C^H50)NH0H, 
and  the  corresponding  sodium  salt,  form  easily  decomposible  yellow  crystals.  The 
barium  salt  is  a  sparingly  soluble  yellow  crystalline  powder  which,  when  heated,  gives 
oflf  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  and  yields  traces  of  a  basic  compound. 

Bicinnamhydroxamic  acid,  C^H^O.NH.OC^H^O,  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  prisms  or  laminae  which  melt  at  152°,  and  are 
not  dissolved  by  baryta-water.  Its  salts,  when  once  separated  from  aqueous  solution, 
are  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  The  potassium  salt  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
water,  and  converted  for  the  most  part  into  cinnamate.  When  the  acid  is  heated  to 
incipient  carbonisation,  a  resin  is  formed,  from  which  small  quantities  of  a  crystalline 
powder,  N^C'^H"0*,  melting  at  290°,  may  be  extracted  (Eostoski,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxviii.  213). 

K-in>ROXirZ..URE:iL,  CHW2O2  =  CON2H3(OH)  {\st  Suppl  725).  Potassium 
and  sodium  derivatives  of  this  compound  are  obtained,  though  not  pure,  by  mixing  its 
alcoholic  solution  with  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  ethylate,  whereupon  colourless 
and  often  crystalline  precipitates  are  formed,  which  rapidly  attract  moisture  from  the 
air.  The  potassium  salt,  dried  in  a  stream  of  air,  appeared  to  have  the  composition 
CH^KN^O^.CH^N^O^  A  lead  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  lead  acetate  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  potassium  salt  till  the  precipitate  redissolves ;  the  solution  then  deposits 
small  colourless  crystals  having  the  composition  (C2H302)2Pb.(CHsN202)2Pb.CH^N20*. 
A  C'upric  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  cupric  acetate  to  the  aqueous  potassium  salt,  as  a 
gummy  precipitate  which  dries  up  to  a  shining  green  mass,  and  has  nearly  the  composi- 
tion 4CH2CuN202.C2H402  (N.  Hodges,  Liehig's  Annaleji,  clxxxii.  314). 

HYBROXYMETHOXYCIIffU-AIVIIC  ILCT73, 

C«H3(OH)(OCH3).CH=CH.COOH. 

This  is  the  constitution  of  ferulic  acid,  obtained  from  asafetida,  and  produced  syn- 
thetically by  digesting  sodium-vanillin  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium 
acetate  (p.  785). 
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HITBURZI^ZC  ACID,  C^H^N^O^  (Murdoch  a.  Doebner,  J?er.  ix.  1102).  The 

ammonium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed,  together  with  oxalic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
carbon  monoxide,  by  heating  air-dried  crystallised  alloxantinfor  three  or  four  hours 
to  170°  in  a  sealed  tube.  On  acidulating  the  crude  product  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  submitting  it  to  fractional  evaporation,  hydurilic  acid  separates  out  first,  and 
afterwards  oxalic  acid.  When  alloxantin  is  heated  to  170°  in  contact  with  the  air, 
the  oxalic  acid  produced  is  resolved  into  CO,  00^,  and  water,  and  the  hydurilic  acid 
remains  in  the  free  state,  especially  if  the  heating  be  prolonged.  Alloxantin  heated 
to  170°  with  water  does  not  yield  hydurilic  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  decomposed 
by  water  at  about  the  same  temperature. 

Air-dried  crystallised  alloxan  is  decomposed  at  170°  in  the  same  manner  as 
alloxantin ;  and  experiment  shows  that  it  is  not  in  the  first  instance  resolved  into 
alloxantin,  parabanic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide,  but  that  the  decomposition  takes  place 
in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation : 

6C^H2N"0^  +  loH^O  =  C«H«N40«  +  C^H^O*  +  lOCO^  +  4C0  +  SNH^. 

Alloxan,  heated  to  170°  in  contact  with  the  air,  does  not  yield  hydurilic  acid,  since  it 
gives  up  its  water  of  crystallisation  even  at  this  temperature,  and  anhydrous  alloxan 
is  not  capable  of  yielding  hydurilic  acid. 

When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  for  several  hours  through  a  boihng  aqueous 
solution  of  alloxantin,  hydurilic  acid  is  found  amongst  the  products  of  reduction. 

HlTGROPHIIiITB.  A  green  mineral  resembling  lithomarge,  occurring  in  shaly 
nodules  in  the  sandstones  and  siliceous  conglomerates  of  Halle  on  the  Saal,  and  in 
the  coal-mine  of  Wettin.  Hardness  =  2.  Sp.gr.  =  2*670  at  18°.  Two  analyses, 
(1)  made  by  dissolving  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  (2)  by  decomposing  it  with 
sodium  carbonate,  gave  the  following  results,  leading  to  the  formula  2(R0.Si0^)  -l- 
3(Ar'03.2Si0^)  +  5H-0 : 

SiOM')        Al^O'         FeO         CaO         MgO  K=0         Na^O  K='0 

(1)  .  48-784     31-920     3-145      1-065      1-718(2)  5  673      1-364     9-015  =  102-684 

(2)  .  48-061      32  193      3-383      1-241      1-718       5-673(3)  1-364(3)  9-015  =  102-648 

Q)  With  trace  of  TiO  ^       f )  Taken  from  No.  2.         (^)  Taken  from  No.  1. 

Hygrophilite  is  distinguished  from  the  other  minerals  of  the  pinite  group  by  its 
solubility  in  potash  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  its  property  of  exfoliating  in  water,  and 
its  low  specific  gravity.  The  air-dried  and  pulverised  mineral  is  capable  of  absorbing 
17  per  cent,  water.  At  300°  the  air-dried  substance  gives  off  4*5  per  cent.  H-'O,  and 
at  a  bright  red  heat  the  loss  of  weight  amounts  to  8-697  per  cent.,  which,  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  simultaneous  increase  of  weight  due  to  the  conversion  of  FeO  into 
Fe-03,  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  9-037  per  cent,  water.  Microscopical  examination 
showed  the  existence  of  numerous  green  pores,  from  which  gas-bubbles  escaped  when 
the  mineral  fell  to  pieces  in  water  (Laspeyres,  J.  ^r.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  287 ;  Chem.  80c. 
Jour.  1873,  1207). 

HYOSClTAMirs.  In  the  mother-liquors  of  henbane  {H.  niger),  from  which 
hjoscyamine  has  been  separated,  E.  Buchheim  has  found  an  amorphous  alkaloid  which 
he  designates  as  Sikeranine. 

On  the  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Hyoscyamine,  see  Plant-bases. 

HTTPERSTHEBB-IS.  Des  Cloizeaux  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1874,  429)  describes  hyper- 
sthene  crystals  from  a  trachytic  conglomerate  from  the  Capucin  (Mont  Dore),  agreeing 
exactly  with  the  variety  described  by  0.  vom  Eath  as  amhlystegite  {2nd  Suppl.  65). 
They  are  accompanied  by  reddish  needles  of  tridymite  and  zircon.  Hypersthene  has 
also  been  found,  together  with  augite  and  oligoclase,  in  the  lava  of  Santorin  (Fouque, 
Comp.  rend.  Ixxxi.  220). 

HYPOCHiOUOUS  ACIB.    See  Chlorine  (p.  449). 

HYPOGAIiXalO  ACI3>.  This  name  was  given  by  Matthiessen  a.  Foster  to  a 
modification  of  dioxybenzoic  acid,  C^H^O*,  which,  according  to  their  experiments,  was 
obtained  by  boiling  hemipinic  acid  with  hydriodic  acid  (iii.  239).  According  to 
Beckett  a.  Wright,  however  {Chem.  80c.  Jour.  1876,  i.  174),  the  product  thus  obtained 
is  not  a  distinct  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  opianic  and  hemipinic  acids,  perhaps  with 
addition  of  protocatechuic  acid  (see  Narcotine). 

H7POITITROUS  ACID.    See  Nitrogen,  Oxygen- acids  of. 

HYPOPKOSPHORZC  and  HYPOFHOSPHOROUS  ACIDS.    See  Fhos- 

PEORUS,  OXYGBN-ACIDS  OF. 

HYPOSUIiPHUROXrs  ACXB.   See  Sulphur,  Oxygen-acids  op. 
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HyPOXAIffTHIKrE,  C^H^N^O.  Sarcine. — This  substance  is  formed  by  tbe 
action  of  pancreas  ferment  on  blood-fibrin ;  also,  though  in  much  smaller  quantity, 
by  the  simple  decay  of  blood-fibrin  (Salomon,  Ber.  xi.  574).  It  is  also  produced, 
together  with  leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine,  guanine,  and  carnine,  in  the  decomposition 
of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  yeast  (Schiitzenberger,  Bull.  8oc.  CUm.  [2].  xxi. 
204). 


XCACI37,  C^^H^O.    The  crystalline  resin  of  Conima  or  Incense-resin  (p.  555). 

SC£«.  Large  masses  of  ice  may  be  gradually  penetrated  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  with  the  exertion  of  only  slight  pressure,  by  the  meshes  of  fine  wire-gauze.  The 
ice  thus  penetrated  has  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  wire-gauze,  and  incloses 
small  air-bubbles  disposed  in  columns.  A  block  of  ice  fixed  between  two  boards  was 
in  like  manner  traversed,  without  being  permanently  divided,  by  a  loaded  pendulous 
wire,  the  plane  traversed  by  the  wire  being  merely  marked  by  a  turbidity  arising  from 
small  bubbles  of  air  (J.  T.  Bottomley,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxlviii.  492). 

From  experiments  on  the  plasticity  of  ice,  F.  Pfaff  {ibid.  civ.  169)  infers  that  the 
slightest  pressure  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  particles  of  ice,  if  it  acts  continuously, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  ice  and  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  near  the  melting 
point. 

On  the  Optical  Structure  of  Ice,  see  Bertin  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xiii.  283 ; 
Chem.  Soc.  Jour,  xxxiv.  632). 

XBOCRASB.  This  mineral  occurs  between  Drammen  and  Konerud  in  Norway, 
in  a  very  decomposed  sedimentary  rock,  crystallised  and  crystalline.  The  rock  is 
penetrated  by  numerous  hollow  spaces  formed  by  the  weathering  of  corals,  and  the 
idocrase  crystals  line  these  hollows,  particularly  those  formed  by  cyathophyllii. 
These  crystals  are  occasionally  1  cm.  in  height ;  are  always  attached,  and  exhibit  the 
combination  oo  P  .  P  .  oo  P  oo  .  3P  .  3P3  .  P  go  OP.  Smaller  hollows,  such  as  those 
formed  by  halysites,  are  filled  with  crystalline  granular  olivine  and  grass-green 
idocrase.  Hyacinth-red  garnets  accompany  the  idocrase  (Brogger,  Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1876,  661). 

XDRlTXi.  This  name  was  applied  by  Bodeker  to  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  an  Idrian  quicksilver  ore  (iii.  242).  Goldschmiedt, 
who  has  lately  examined  this  product,  finds  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  anthracene,  phen- 
anthrene,  pyrene,  chrysene,  and  fluoranthene,  for  the  last  of  which  he  retains  the 
name  '  idryl '  (see  Fluoranthene,  p.  724). 

mASUKIC  ACID.    See  2nd  Suppl.  665. 

IH]&SZTE.  An  iron  sulphate,  occurring,  together  with  other  minerals,  in  the 
graphite  of  Mugrau,  Bohemia.  It  is  amorphous,  occurring  either  globular  or  reniform, 
exhibiting  in  section  a  confused  reticulated  structure  composed  of  fine  lamellae  and 
fibres,  which,  however,  on  microscopical  examination,  do  not  appear  to  be  crystalline. 
Sp.  gr.  1-812.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  on  warming  it  to  40°,  a  basic  ferric 
sulphate  separates  out.  An  analysis  of  samples  of  this  mineral  yielded  the  following 
results,  proving  the  constancy  of  the  process  of  formation,  viz. : — 

S0»  FeO   Pe^O»  APO'       CaO  H'^O 


38-2  2-1  24-5  —        35-5  =  100-3 


1875 


16^- 


37-4  26-1  0-3       0-4        35-6  =  99- 


1876       .     37-2  1-4  25-6  0  3        35-3  =  99-8 

Ihleite  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  combination  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  FeSO''.9Fe-S^Oi2+ 120H-O.  The  mineral  which  most  nearly 
approaches  it  in  composition  is  misy,  which  differs,  however,  from  it  in  its  lower 
percentage  of  water  and  higher  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid.  Ihleite  is  of  course 
a  secondary  product,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  the  largest  and  best 
specimens  being  always  found  in  the  impure,  hard,  stony  graphite  (Schrauf,  Jahrb, 
f.  Min.  1877,  252). 

IIimEWIUM.    See  Niobium. 
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IMSBOCAFRTSSC;  ACSB.    See  Caprylic  acid  (p.  381). 

smiB©SUI.FH©M-IC  ikCIB,  NH^^S^O^  =  NH(S02.0H)2.  Berglund  {Ber.  ix. 
252),  by  acting  on  sulphuric  hydrochloride,  Cl.SO'^.OH,  with  ammonia,  has  obtained 
a  crystallised  componnd  which  he  regards  as  the  triammonic  salt  of  this  acid, 
N(NH^)3S20«  or  N(NH4)(SO\ONH4)2,  and  as  identical  with  crystallised  ammonium 
sulphamate,  NH^.SO^.ONH'*  (v.  476  ;  Eose's  Parasulphatammon ;  Jacquelin's  sulph- 
amide,  Bcrz.  Jahresh.  xxiv.  196).  His  reasons  for  assigning  to  it  the  more  complex 
formula  aboA^e  given  are  that  only  two-thirds  [?  three-fourths]  of  the  nitrogen  is  given 
off  by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalis,  the  remainder  only  on  ignition  with  soda-lime, — 
and  that  numerous  derivatives  of  the  compound  in  question  may  be  formed  containing 
2  at.  S  to  1  at.  N. 

Imidosulphonic  acid  is,  however,  not  bi-  but  tri-basic,  the  hydrogen-atom  attached 
to  the  nitrogen  being  replaceable  by  metals,  as  well  as  those  which  are  present  in  the 
form  of  hydroxyl.  The  acid  forms,  therefore,  two  classes  of  salts,  viz.  '  neutral  salts,' 
NH(SO^.OK)-  (better  called  dimetallic),  and  *  basic'  or  trimetallic  salts, NE(SO^.OK)'^. 
All  these  salts  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  close  attachment  of  the  sulphur  to 
the  nitrogen,  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  ammonium  salt,  by  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
nitrogen  is  given  off  only  on  ignition  with  soda-lime,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rest,  that 
the  sulphur  is  only  partly  removed  by  chloride  of  barium,  even  after  prolonged  boiling. 

The  dimetallic  imidosulphonate s  are,  for  the  most  part,  easily  soluble,  and 
only  the  ammonium,  potassium,  and  barium  salts  are  cry stalli sable.  The  'potassium 
salt,  NH(SO^K)^,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble,  is  identical  with  Fremy's  sulph- 
ammonate  (v.  482),  and  with  the  disulphammonate  of  Glaus  a.  Koch  (Is^  Suppl.  1047), 
to  which,  however,  these  chemists  assign  the  formula  NH^S-0*^K',  differing  by  2  at.  H 
from  that  given  by  Berglund.  The  latter  regards  Glaus' s  formula  as  inconsistent 
with  the  formation  of  the  ammonium  salt  from  ammonia  and  sulphuric  hydroxychloride, 
and  likewise  with  certain  reactions  of  amidosulphonic  acid.  The  alteration  of  the 
formula  according  to  Berglund's  views  would,  however,  involve  corresponding  altera- 
tions in  those  of  the  other  sulphammonic  acids  described  by  Glaus  a.  Koch,  a  point 
which  cannot  be  decided  without  further  investigation. 

The  trimetallic  imidosulphonates  are  much  less  soluble  than  the  dimetallic 
salts ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  crystalline,  and  are  converted  into  dimetallic  salts  by 
treatment  with  weak  acids.  The  ammonium  salt,  (NH"*)N(S02.0NH'')2,  agrees  in 
composition  with  Eose's  formula  2NH:3.S0^  The  potassium  salt,  KN(SO^K)2.H20, 
forms  bulky  crystals,  probably  triclinic.  The  sodium  salt,  ]SraN(S03Na)2+ 12H20, 
forms  large,  micaceous,  very  efflorescent  plates.  The  harium  salt,  'B'dW[{S0^yBa,]'^.5'S}0, 
the  strontium  salt,  SvlS'[{SO^ySrf.QR-0,  and  the  calcimn  salt,  C&W[{SO''yC&y.eWO, 
are  obtained  as  slightly  soluble  precipitates  which  quickly  change  to  masses  of  small 
needles.  The  silver  salt,  AgN(SO^Ag)^,  is  a  white,  slightly  soluble,  crystalline  precipi- 
tate. The  lead  salt,  PbNOH(SO^PbOH)2,  is  a  white  precipitate  which  soon  becomes 
crystalline.  When  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  it  yields  imidosulphonic  acid, 
which  is  very  unstable. 

Mercurimidosulphonates,  HgN2(S0='E)*  =  (EO.S02)2N.Hg.N(S02.0E)2.— 
These  salts,  in  which  the  mercury  is  very  strongly  combined,  may  be  regarded  as  salts 
of  the  acid  HgN2(^g03H)'',  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.|  HgN2(S0-'^K)*  crystal- 
lises from  hot  water  in  thin  white  very  stable  prisms  ;  HgN2(SO^Na)*.5H20  is  more 
soluble  than  the  potassium  salt.  HgN2(S03K)'^(SO='Ag)-.3H20  forms  long  unstable 
needles.  HgN2(S03) W.oH^O  forms  microscopic  needles.  HgN2(S03)^Sr2.15H20 
resembles  the  barium  salt,  but  is  more  soluble.  HgN2(SO^)^Mg2.15H20  solidifies 
from  a  syrupy  solution  in  a  radiate  mass.  HgN'(SO^)'*Zn2.15jEI''0  resembles  the 
mngnesium  salt.  HgN2(S0^)'*Ni2.15H'0  forms  emerald-green  bulky  prisms. 
HgN2(S03VCo-.loH20  is  a  red  radio-crystalline  mass.  HgNX^^'O^'Mn^JOH^O  forms 
hard  reddish  unstable  crusts.  HgN2(SO^)''Gd2.12H-0  forms  hard,  unstable,  very 
soluble  crusts.  HgN2(S03)Cu2.15H.20  forms  rather  unstable,  very  soluble,  bluish, 
warty  crystals.  The  basic  mercury  salt,  HgN2(SO^)''(Hg20)2,  forms  microscopic  nearly 
soluble  crystals. 

Amidosulplionic  acid,  NH^.SO^H.  The  dimetallic  imidosidphonates  are  re- 
solved by  boiling  with  water  into  acid  sulphates  and  amidosulphonates,  the  latter 
being  also  partly  converted  into  double  ammonium  sulphates : 

NH(S03E)2  +  WO  =  NH^SO^R  +  SO*HR 
NH-SO^E     +  H^O  =  SOXNH^E. 

The  amido-  and  imidosulphonic  acids  cannot  be  separated  by  simple  crystallisation, 
but  the  separation  is  easily  effected  by  precipitating  the  imido-acid  with  baryta-water, 
in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt.    Barium  amidosulphonate  is  accordingly  easily  prepared 
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by  boiling  the  ammonium  or  barium  salt  of  the  imido-acid  with  water,  till  it  exhibits 
a  strong  acid  reaction  ;  then  supersaturating  with  barium  hydrate  ;  boiling  the  liquid 
continuously  till  all  the  ammonia  is  driven  off ;  filtering ;  removing  the  excess  of 
baryta  by  carbon  dioxide ;  and  strongly  concentrating  the  filtered  solution,  whereupon 
the  barium  amidosulphonate  is  deposited  in  long  beautiful  needles  which  have  a  silky 
lustre  and  are  very  stable  (Berglund,  Ber.  1876,  1896). 

ZITDZASr  SRZIAB.    See  Lycofekdon.  | 

XUBICAU,  C^'iffei^O*^.    On  the  Formation  and  Excretion  of  this  substance  in  \ 

the  animal  organism,  see  Nencki  {Ber.  vii.  1593  ;  ix.  299;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  479);  ] 

E.  Salkowski  {Ber.  ix.  138 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  950) ;  Jaffe  {Chem.  Centr.  1877,  678;  j 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  442). 

ZBTBICATORS.    On  Indicators  in  Volumetric  Analysis,  see  Analysis  (p.  83). 

IWBIG-O.    Formation  of  Indigo-blue  in-plants. — The  formation  of  this  substance, 
C^H^NO,  from  the  juice  of  woad  and  other  plants  on  exposure  to  the  air,  was  formerly  \ 
attributed  to  the  oxidation  of  indigo-white,  C^H'^N'O^,  supposed  to  exist  in  the  juice  j- 
in  a  state  of  solution.    Schunck,  however,  pointed  out  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  ^' 
as  the  sap  of  plants  is  always  acid,  and  indigo-white  dissolves  only  in  alkaline  liquids. 
He  further  showed  (iii.  250)  that  woad  {Isatis  tinctoria)  contains  indican,  C^^H^iNO^^,  ij 
a  glucoside  which,  when  boiled  with  acids,  splits  up  into  indigo-blue  and  a  saccharine  i 
substance  called  indiglucin: 

C26j£3iNOi7  +  2H20  =  C^H^NO  -t-  3C«HioO«. 
Indican.  Indigo-  Indiglucin. 

blue. 

Eecently  (Manchester  Memoirs,  [3],  vi.  218  [1877]),  Schunck  has  obtained  indican 
from  the  leaves  of  Polygonum  tinciorium,  a  plant  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  indigo,  and  from  Bletia  TankervilUa,  an  orchidaceous  plant,  the  mode  of 
preparation  being  similar  to  that  formerly  applied  in  the  case  of  woad-leaves ;  and,  i 
lastly,  indican  has  been  detected  by  P.  Mich^a  in  the  juice  of  the  indigo-plant 
{Indigofera  tinctoria).  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  in  all  the  plants  known  to 
yield  indigo-blue,  the  formation  of  this  substance  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
indican  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  cells  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  these  plants 
do  not  contain  any  colouring  matters  except  chlorophyll,  and  the  conversion  of 
indican  into  indigo-blue  takes  place  only  when  the  vitality  of  the  cells  is  destroyed 
by  cold,  by  organic  lesions,  such  as  the  bites  of  insects,  or  by  the  action  Of  chemical 
reagents.  When  the  cut  end  of  a  sprig  of  Polygonwn  tinctorium  was  immersed  in 
dilute  hydrochloric^acid,  and  the  sprig  was  left  for  several  days  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  the  acid  was  gradually  absorbed,  and  passed  upwards  tiU  it  reached  the 
uppermost  leaves,  its  course  being  marked  by  a  change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  from 
fresh  green  to  dirty  yellow,  and  afterwards  to  dark  blue. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  indican  is  boiled  or  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  it 
undergoes  a  complete  change,  and  if  then  decomposed  by  acids,  yields,  no  longer 
indigo  blue,  but  indigo-red  and  other  products  (comp.  iii.  247).  On  one  occasion  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  dried  woad-leaves  in  which  the  indican  had  undergone  partial 
decomposition  by  long  standing,  yielded,  on  evaporation,  a  quantity  of  a  substance 
which  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  tyrosine.  The  formation  of  this  body  from 
indican  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C26H31KO*'  +  4H20  =  CH^'NO^  +  2C«H"'0''  +  iCm.^O''  +  CO^ 
Indican.  TjTOsine.  Indiglucin. 

Synthesis  of  Indigo-hlue. — Considerable  doubt  appears  to  exist  respecting 
the  formation  of  this  substance  from  liquid  nitro-acetophenone,  as  announced  by 
Emmerling  a.  Engler  {2nd  Suppl.  666).  Wichelhaus  {Ber.  ix.  1106),  following  the 
directions  given  by  these  chemists,  failed  to  obtain  it.  Emmerling  a.  Engler,  on  the 
other  hand  {ibid.  1422),  maintain  the  correctness  of  their  former  statement,  but  add 
that,  on  repeating  their  experiments,  they  have  not  been  able  to  reproduce  the  syrupy 
nitro-acetophenone  from  which  the  indigo-blue  was  obtained. 

The  synthesis  of  indigo-blue  from  compounds  of  the  coal-tar  group  may  however 
be  effected  in  a  different  way,  viz.,  through  the  medium  of  oxindole  and  isatin. 
Phenyl-acetic  acid,  C^H^.CH-.COOH,  added  to  fuming  nitric  acid  warmed  on  a  water- 

CH"  COOH 

bath,  is  converted  into  orthonitrophenylacetic  acid,  C^H^<^-j^q2*  >  which  by 
reduction  yields  the  corresponding  amidophenylaeetie  acid,  the  anhydride  of  which, 

vcmco 

C^H\        I  ,  is  identical  with  oxindole.    This  last  compound  may  be  converted  by 
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.CH(NO).CO 

the  action  of  nitrous  acid  into  nitrosoxindole,  C^H'*  <f  I   ,  which  by  reduction 


.CH(NH2)C0 

yields  amidoxindole,  C^ffv  I    ;  this,  when  oxidised  with  ferric  chloride, 

^  \nh  ' 

.co.co 

cupric  chloride,  or  nitrous  acid  is  completely  converted  into  isatin,  C^H\        I    ;  and 

isatin  may  be  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  heating  it  with  a  mixture  of  phosphorus 
trichloride  and  pentachloride,*  whereupon  hydrogen  chloride  is  given  off,  and  isatic 
>C0.CC1 

chloride,  C^H^  ,  is  formed,  which,  when  reduced  by  heating  it  with  phosphorus, 

■  .  .  . 

or  by  treating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  yields  indigo 
.CO.CH 

blue,  C«H^<(^  ^     (A.  Baeyer,  Ber.  xi.  582,  1228,  1296). 

Reaction  with  8tdpJiur-compounds. — E.  Schaer  {JBer.  ix.  340)  supposes  that  in  the 
action  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  hydrogen  persulphide  on  indigo- 
blue,  colourless  molecular  compounds  are  formed  from  which  the  indigo  is  regenerated 
by  all  the  reagents  (sulphurous  acid  for  example)  which  destroy  these  sulphur-com- 
pounds. Indigo  solution  is  decolorised  by  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  persulphide 
with  strychnine  (see  Alkaloids,  p.  56). 

Estimation. — A.  M-Xiller  (Amer.  Cheonist,^.  128)  estimates  indigo-blue  by  the 
decolorising  action  of  hyposulphurous  acid.  The  titration  of  the  acid  with  cupric 
sulphate,  and  the  performance  of  the  estimation  with  complete  exclusion  of  air,  are 
effected  in  the  manner  already  explained  with  reference  to  the  estimation  of  oxygen 
in  blood  {2nd  Siq^pL  200).  Miiller  finds  that  1  mol.  CuSO*  requires,  to  decolorise  it, 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  hyposulphurous  acid  as  1  mol.  of  pure  indigo-blue. 

On  the .  Compotmds  of  Indigo-blue  with  Metallic  Salts,  see  W.  Skey  ( Chem.  News, 
XXX.  33). 

Byeing  and  Printing  with  Indigo. — A  new  method  of  preparing  an  indigo-vat, 
founded  on  the  rapid  reduction  of  indigo-blue  in  alkaline  solution  to  indigo-white  by 
sodium  hyposulphite,  is  described  by  Schiitzenberger  a.  De  Lalande  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  XX.  7).  Into  a  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite  of  30°-35°  Bm.  contained  in  a 
closed  vessel,  are  introduced  rolled  strips  of  zinc-foil,  or  granulated  zinc,  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  fill  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  vessel,  and  yet  to  be  distributed  through 
the  whole  mass  of  liquid.  After  the  action  has  gone  on  for  about  an  hour,  an  excess 
of  milk  of  lime  is  poured  into  the  solution,  whereby  the  dissolved  zinc  is  precipitated. 
The  filtered  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  Na'^^SO-,  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with 
ground  indigo,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  or  soda  to  hold  the  resulting  indigo- 
white  in  solution. 

The  indigo-vat  thus  prepared  is  used  cold  for  dyeing  cotton,  slightly  warm  for  silk 
and  W'Ool.  For  printing,  the  above  mentioned  solution  of  indigo-white  is  thickened 
with  gum  and  mixed  with  excess  of  sodium  hyposulphite.  With  this  colour,  printing 
may  be  performed  in  contact  with  the  air  with  the  ordinary  machines,  the  oxidation 
of  the  indigo-white  being  prevented  by  the  excess  of  hyposulphite  present.  The 
printed  cloths  are  hung  up  in  the  air  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  the 
colour  has  thereby  been  developed,  they  are  finally  washed  with  soap.  This  process, 
compared  with  the  ordinary  methods,  is  said  to  effect  a  saving  of  66  to  60  per  cent, 
of  indigo. 

Indigo  Sxtract.  The  so-called  '  Acid  Extract  of  Indigo '  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 5  pounds  of  Bengal  indigo  in  30  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  leaving  the  liquid 
at  rest  for  five  days,  then  adding  40  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  filtering  hot  through 
felt.  .The  resulting  solution  digested  for  six  days  with  40  pounds  of  common  salt 
yields  a  precipitate  which  constitutes  the  acid  extract.  To  obtain  pure  indigo-extract 
100  lbs.  of  the  acid  extract  are  drenched  with  12  gallons  of  water;  the  acid  is  im- 
mediately neutralised  with  soda ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter. 
Bradford  {Chem.  News,  xxxi.  29). 

To  estimate  the  value  of  such  an  extract,  P.  Hubert  {ibid.  162)  dries  it  at  100° 

_  *  Emmerling  a.  Engler  obtained  indigo-blue  from  isatin  by  heating  the  latter  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  trichloride,  acetyl  chloride,  and  a  little  free  phosphorus  {^nd  Suppl, 
666) ;  but,  according  to  Baeyer,  this  method  does  not  yield  a  satisfactory  result,  the  product  consisting 
chiefly  of  indigo-purpurin. 
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and  incinerates  it.    According  to  Girardin,  there  are  three  sorts  of  extract  to  he 


distinguished,  single,  double,  and  triple.    The  mean  composition  of  these  is  as  follows : 

Water  Indigo  Salts 

Simple  Extract       ...    89-0  4-96 '  57 

Double     „            .       .       ,       .    85-0  10-20  4-8 

Triple       „            ....    73-7  12-40  13-9 

Hubert  examined  several  such  preparations  made  in  Eheims,  with  the  following 
results : 

1             2              3  4             5  6 

Water        .       .       .    84-5       89-7       82-65  91-15       88-6  87'2 

Indigo        .       .       .    10-6         5-6         9-55  6-05        8-2  8-4 

Salts  ....     4-7        4-7        7-80  2-85        5*2  4-4 


A  sure  criterion  of  the  value  can  however  be  obtained  only  by  tinctorial  experi- 
ments. For  this  purpose  wool  is  dyed  with  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  indigo- carmine 
in  a  litre,  and  then  more  or  less  decolorised  by  a  solution  of  permanganate  containing 
0  5  gram  of  that  salt  in  the  litre. 

Indigro-red.  According  to  observations  by  Nencki  {Ber.  vii.  1593),  the  urine  of 
men  and  dogs,  whose  food  was  mixed  with  isatin,  contained  a  colouring  matter  appa- 
rently identical  with  the  indigo-red  or  urrhodin  described  by  Heller. 

Endigrosulpnonic  Acid,  C«H5Nq.S0^  or  CSH^NO.SO^H.  A  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  commercial  indigosulphonic  acid  (commonly  called  indigosidjphuric  acid)  has 
been  observed  by  S.  Lupton  {Chem.  Hews,  xxx.  215).  The  acid  had  assumed  a  chrome- 
green  colour,  and  had  deposited  a  purple  sediment  which  dissolved  in  water  with 
blue  colour,  and  was  not  altered  by  sulphurous  acid.  The  chrome-green  solution,  by 
which  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  was  considerably  shortened,  gave  a  dirty  white 
precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  and  was  decolorised  by  bromine- water,  and  by 
potassium  dichromate  immediately,  by  dilute  nitric  acid  only  on  boiling.  Sulphurous 
acid  instantly  changed  the  colour  of  the  solution  to  indigo-blue.  The  green  liquid 
ieft,  on  evaporation,  a  green  amorphous  residue  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
(Berzelius'  Viridinsulphuric  acid  ?)  A  similar  green  coloration,  accompanied  by  the 
separation  of  a  purple  precipitate,  was  observed  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate  to  a  dilute  solution  of  indigosulphonic  acid  mixed  with 
hydrogen  dioxide. 

SITBSUM.  This  mineral  has  been  found  by  J.  A.  Tanner  {Chem.  News,  xxx. 
141)  in  mixtures  of  ore  consisting  mainly  of  calitmine  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  siliceous  calamine  {KieselzinJc).  A  specimen  from  "Wythe  County,  Virginia 
showed  a  very  faint  indium  line ;  another  from  Leadvale,  Tennessee,  gave  a  distinct 
reaction.  Calamine  very  rich  in  indium  is  found  in  the  Onela  mines  in  the  Province 
of  Bergamo  (A.  and  Gr.  de  Negri,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  viii.  120). 

Spectrum. — Claydon  a.  Heycock  (Phil.  Mag.  [5],  i.  176),  bypassing  the  induction- 
spark  between  poles  of  indium,  have  obtained  a  spectrum  of  sixteen  lines,  including 
only  the  two  more  refrangible  of  the  three  known  lines  which  are  developed  by  the 
volatilisation  of  the  chloride;  the  other  fourteen  lines  correspond  with  longer  dura- 
tions of  vibration. 

Indium  Flatinochloride,lxvO\^.6VtCl'^  +  Z&R^O,  forms  honey-yellow  oblique  four- 
sided  prisms,  with  oblique  end-faces.  They  quickly  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  give  off  half  their  water  at  100°. 

/CH2.CH 

IMSOXiX:,  C«H^N  =  C«H^<^   ^    .    Formation  and  Preparation.—!.  From 

Indigo,  Engler  a.  Janecke  {Ber.  ix.  1411)  confirm  the  statement  of  Baeyer 
{TAehig's  Annalen,  [1869],  Suppl.  vii,  56)  that,  in  preparing  indole  from  indigo,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  convert  the  indigo  into  isatin,  dioxindole,  and  oxindole,  and 
reduce  the  oxindole  with  zinc  dust,  than  to  treat  the  indigo  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  subject  the  yellow  product  to  the  action  of  zinc  dust  (comp.  1st  Suppl.  733). 

2,  From  Aniline-derivatives.  Indole  is  formed  when  ethyl-aniline,  diethyl- 
aniline,  methyl-ethyl-aniline,  ethyl-acetanilide,  dimethyl-o-toluidine,  or  diethyl-o- 
toluidine  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  ;  the  first  yielding  only  traces  of  indole  ; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  rather  more  ;  the  fifth,  a  moderately  abundant  product, 
and  the  last  a  considerable  quantity.  From  the  brown  oily  liquid  which  collects  in 
the  receiver,  the  indole  may  be  separated  by  means  of  picric  acid,  with  which  it  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  decomposible  by  ammonia.  Diethyl-o-tohiidine  thus  treated 
yields  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  pure  indole.  Diethyl-;p-toluidine  yields  none  (Baeyer 
a.  Caro,  Ber.  x,  692,  1262). 
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3.  From  Albumin.  Commercial  albumin  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  finely 
divided  pancreas  of  an  ox  (carefully  freed  from  blood  and  fat)  having  been  added, 
the  whole  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  40^  to  45°  for  sixty  to  seventy  hours.  The 
liquid  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  strained  through  linen.  It  is  next  acidified  with  acetic 
acid  and  distilled  on  a  sand-bath  till  only  one  quarter  remains.  The  distillate  is 
mixed  with  lime-water  to  alkaline  reaction,  and  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume  of 
ether.  The  clear  ethereal  solution  leaves  on  distillation  a  reddish  oil  with  the 
characteristic  smell  of  indole.  This  oil,  when  mixed  with  a  little  water,  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass,  which,  on  recrystallisation  from  pure  water,  yields  pure  indole  melt- 
ing at  52°  (Nencki,  Ber.  viii.  336).  Kiihne  {ibid.  206)  likewise  obtained  indole  by 
digesting  albuminoids  with  pancreatic  infusion  ;  by  distillation  of  decomposed 
pancreatic  juice  ;  and  by  heating  dry  albumin  to  redness  with  eight  times  its  weight 
of  potassium  hydroxide.  According  to  Engler  a.  Janecke  (ibid.  ix.  1411),  blood- 
albumin  and  egg-albumin  treated  by  this  last  method  yield  0  25  per  cent,  casein,  and 
gluten  only  0*1  per  cent. ;  gelatin,  and  creatine  only  traces  of  indole.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  loosely  combined  nitrogen  in  the  proteid,  the 
smaller  is  the  quantity  of  indole  producible  from  it ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  found 
that  the  residues  of  blood-albumin,  after  treatment  with  baryta  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
yielded  scarcely  any  indole  on  distillation  with  potash. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Indole  (from  indigo)  boils  with  partial  decomposition 
at  245°-246°,  but  volatilises  completely  without  decomposition  at  218°.  Its  vapour- 
density  (determined  in  naphthalene- vapour,  b.  p.  218°)  is  4  45,  showing  that  the 
molecular  formula  is  C^H'N  (Nencki,  Ber.  viii.  1517).  The  indole  obtained  from 
other  sources  has  the  same  vapour-density,  the  volumes  occupied  by  equa-l  weights 
being  found  by  experiment  to  be,  for  indole  from  indigo  (I),  from  blood-albumin 
(II  and  III),  and  from  egg-albumin  (IV), — the  last  three  by  fusion  with  potash — in 
the  following  ratios : 

I  n  III  IV 

1     :     0-995     :     0-923     :  0-908. 

Nevertheless,  the  product  obtained  from  albumin  by  fusion  with  potash  is  not 
identical,  but  isomeric,  with  that  which  is  formed  by  reduction  of  indigo,  or  by  pan- 
creatic digestion  of  albuminoids,  as  it  differs  therefrom  in  melting  point  and  in  its 
behaviour  with  oxidising  agents  ;  for  distinction  therefore  the  product  obtained  by 
the  action  of  melting  potash  on  albumin  is  called  pseudo-indole.  The  diiferences 
between  the  two  modifications  are  as  follows : 

Indole  melts  at  52°  ;  pseudo-indole  at  85°-86°  (Engler  a.  Janecke)  ;  88°-89° 
(Kiihne  ;  probably  impure).  Indole  from  indigo  suspended  in  water  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  ozonised  oxygen,  is  converted  into  indigo-blue,  together 
with  resinous  products  (Nencki,  Ber.  viii.  1517).  Indole  is  also  oxidised  to  indigo- 
blue  in  the  animal  organism,  indigo-blue  appearing  in  the  urine  after  subcutaneous 
injection  of  indole  (Nencki,  ibid.  vii.  1593).  Pseudo-indole  treated  with  ozonised 
oxygen  as  above  is  converted  into  a  yellowish -brown  substance  having  an  odour 
different  from  that  of  indole,  and  not  yielding  any  blue  insoluble  colouring  ma'ter 
when  treated  with  ether.  Indole  treated  with  chromic  acid  immediately  yields  a 
bulky  violet-brown  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene, 
dissolves  sparingly  and  with  red  colour  in  alcohol  and  aniline,  easily  and  with  violet 
colour  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Pseudo-indole,  treated  with  chromic  acid, 
gives,  only  in  concentrated  solution  and  after  some  time,  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  but  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour  in  aniline  and  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Pseudo-indole  gives  with  nitrous  acid  a 
precipitate,  which,  when  treated  with  alkalis,  does  not  emit  the  odour  of  indole. 

Another  isomeride  of  indole  is  formed,  together  with  a  non-azotised  body,  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  chloracetyl-benzene,  C^II^C0.CH-G1.  When  this  compound  is 
boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia  for  about  an  hour,  or  heated  with  it  to  140°-150°  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  a  deep  red  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  chlorine  remains  in  the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  sal-ammoniac. 
Prom  this  red  product,  ether  separates  two  compounds,  one  of  which  remains  undis- 
solved when  the  red  substance  is  digested  with  ether  for  a  short  time,  while  the  other 
dissolves  in  the  ether  and  separates  slowly  therefrom. 

The  former  of  these,  which  is  formed  in  small  quantity  only  (8  per  cent,  of  the 
chloracetyl-benzene),  is  the  i  s  o  -  i  n  d  o  1  e.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  from  the  hot  acetic  acid  solution,  also  from  boiling  alcohol, 
in  serrated  colourless  laminae  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  consisting  of  aggregates  of 
broad  pointed  needles.  It  melts  at  194°-195°,  and  sublimes  in  nacreous  laminae.  It 
dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separates  therefrom  in  the  crystalline  state. 
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partially  ou  cooling,  immediately  on  dilution  (Staedel  a.  Riigheiraer,  Ber.  ix.  .063, 
1758). 

Nitroso-d i-indole,  C'*H"(NO)N-. — This  compound,  commomy  called  nitrono- 
indole,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  its  nitrate,  C"'H''(N0)N2.N0*H,  is  obtained 
by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  indole  (prepared  by  pancreatic  digestion  of 
albumin)  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  freed  by  evaporation  from  too  great  an  excess  of  nitrous  acid,  and  distilling  the 
mixture.  This  nitrate  dissolves  readily,  and  with  dark  colour,  in  alcohol,  less  eaniy 
in  ether,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  It  decomposes 
when  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  detonates  sharply  when  heated.  Free  nitroso-di-indole 
has  not  been  obtained.  The  hydrochloride  forms  red,  amorphous,  very  unstable  flocks 
(Nencki,  Bcr.  viii.  1670). 

C«H>«N— NH 

Hvdrazo-di-indole,  {C'R'^J^y:^^!!-  =  \    ,  is  readily  formed  by  the 

action  of  reducing  agents,  e.g.  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  on  the  nitrosocompound. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  crystallises  in  shining  yellow  needles,  and  melts 
at  140°  to  a  deep  blue  mass  which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  gives  off  ammonia  and 
chars.  Hydrazo-di-indole  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  turning  red  when  heated.  Acids  and  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  dark-brown 
colouring  matter,  regarded  by  Nencki  as  azoindole. 

ZIO'DOIilia'f!,  C'^H'^N^  (Schiitzenberger,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  147).  This  poly- 
meride  of  indole  is  obtained  by  heating  indigo-blue  with  2  pts.  barium  hyctate, 
1^  zinc-dust,  and  10  water  to  180°.  On  exhausting  the  product  with  alcohol  and 
evaporating,  a  dark-coloured  resinous  substance  remains,  brittle  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  softening  even  below  100°  ;  and  on  heating  this  resin  with  zinc-dust,  indoline 
sublimes  in  long  pale  yellow  shining  needles.  It  melts  at  about  245°,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  to  which  it  imparts  a  bluish  fluorescence.  It 
possesses  basic  properties,  and  yields  with  acids  crystaUisable  salts  mostly  insoluble 
in  water. 

The  picrate,  C'«H'*N2.C''H3(NO-)30,  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Indoline  dis- 
solves in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  forms  with  plat  in  ic  chloride  a  brown 
granulo-crystalline  precipitate.  The  solution  of  indoline  in  strong  snlphuric  acid 
exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence,  and,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  deposits  indoline  .sulphate  in 
brown  crystals.  Indoline  is  partly  decomposed  by  sublimation,  yielding  crystals,  some 
of  which  resemble  anthracene,  while  others  are  like  anthraquiuone. 

If  the  heating  of  indigo  with  baryta-solution  be  interrupted  before  the  reaction  is 
complete,  the  solution  will  be  found  to  contain,  together  with  indoline,  a  substance 
whicli,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  deposited  in  red  flocks  having  the  composition 
C'"H'-N^O.  This  body  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  red  crystalline 
granules  ;  also  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia. 

INK.  According  to  R.  Bottger  (iV.  Hep.  Pharm.  xxiii.  47),  an  excellent  black 
ink  is  obtjvined  by  triturating  1  pt.  pyrogallol,  3  pts.  finely  pounded  gum-arabic,  and 
3  pts.  neutral  ammonium  vanadate,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  cold  rain-water. 

Bottger  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  coix.  170)  describes  an  indelible  ink  prepared  by  triturating 
1  dram  of  aniline  black  with  a  mixture  of  60  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and 
f  oz.  alcohol,  and  diluting  the  resulting  deep  -  blue  solution  with  a  hot  solution  of 
drams  of  gum  arabic  in  3  ozs.  of  water.  This  ink  docs  not  attack  steel  pens,  and 
is" not  destroyed  either  by  acids  or  by  alkalis.  If  the  solution  of  aniline  black  bo 
diluted  with  a  solution  of  5  oz.  shellac  in  3  ozs.  spirits  of  wine,  an  excellent  varnish 
is  obtained  for  wood  and  metals. 

Coloured  Inks. — .V  good  red  ink  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  triturating  carmine 
with  water-glass  solution,  and  adding  suflRcient  of  that  solution  to  make  the  ink  run 
well  from  the  pen.  The  ink  must  be  protected  from  the  air.  best  in  a  bottle  closed 
with  a  cork  soaked  in  oil.    The  writing  dries  very  quickly  {Dingl.  pol  J.  ccix.  316). 

The  following  coloured  inks  are  described  by  C.  H.  Viedt  {ibid,  ccxiv.  167).  Red 
ink  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  1  pt.  anhydrous  fuchsine  in  150-160  pts.  boiling 
water,  and,  if  the  ink  runs  too  easily,  adding  a  solution  of  3  pts.  gum-arabic  in  6  pts. 
water.  Blue  ink  is  a  solution  of  1  pt.  anhydrous  aniline  blue  {bleu  de  nuif)  in  200- 
260  pts.  water.  Violet  ink  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  pt.  blue-violet  aniline  in 
about  300  pts.  water.  This  ink  is  very  sensitive  towards  ordinary  copjnng  ink  made 
from  logwood  extract ;  if  a  pen  which  has  been  used  for  copying  ink  be  dipped  into 
the  violet  aniline  ink  just  mentioned,  the  writing  immediately  becomes  pale  and 
granular.  Green  ink  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  pt.  iodine-green  in  100-1 10  pts.  water. 
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Yellow  ink  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  1  pt.  picric  acid  in  120-140  pts.  water. 
As  copying  inks,  these  inks  Ci\nnot  be  recommended.  The  characters  made  witii  them 
are  indeed  soluble  in  water,  and  may  therefore  be  transferred  to  damp  paper;  but  the 
writing  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  strong  enough  to  yield  a  legible  copy.  If  the  strokes 
are  made  very  thick,  they  exhibit  on  drying  the  well-known  metallic  lustre  of  the 
aniline  dyes. 

INOSZTS,  C^H'-O*.  H.  Vohl,  by  treating  this  substance  with  strong  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  l-o2),  obtained  hexnitroinosite,  C"H'*(NO-)'=0«  (iii.  276).  Further  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  irinitrohiositc  is  formed  ;it  the  same  time.  Finely  pulverised 
anhydrous  inosite  is  added,  witli  continual  stirring,  either  to  well-cooled  strong  nitric 
acid,  or  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  mol.  nitric  and  2  mol.  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  inosite  is  quickly  converted  into  a  sandy  crystalline  mass  ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  same  substance  is  precipiUited  on  addition  of  sulphuric  aeid.  By 
washing  this  product  with  water  and  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  a  solution  is 
obtained  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  hexnitro-inosite  in  tablets  and  prisms;  and 
the  niother-liqnor  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  first  white  concentrically  grouped 
needles  of  trinitroinosite,  C''H*'(N^O'-)''0'*,  afterwards  a  gummy  mass,  from  which 
inosite  is  reproduced  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  {Berl.  Bcr.  vii.  106). 

Firmcniaiion  of  hwsite. — According  to  Hilger  {Ind  Suppl.  669),  the  lactic  acid 
formed  in  the  fermentation  of  inosite  is  ethylene-lactic  (paralactic)  acid  ;  Vohl,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  that  it  is  identical  with  ordinary  lactic  acid  {Ber.  ix.  984). 

ZM-SECT-POWDER.  K.  Rother  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  781)  finds,  in  the 
insect-powder  obtained  from  Fyreihrum  caucasiciim,  roseum,  &c.  (1)  a  resinous, 
greenish-yellow  acid,  which  he  calls  Persiccin  ;  (2)  a  light  brown  acid,  Pcrsiretin  ; 
and  (3),  an  easily  soluble  acid,  Persicin.  This  last,  which  appears  to  be  the  active 
prinL'iplo  of  the  powder,  is  a  glucoside,  easily  split  up  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into 
persircliu  and  sugar. 

ZN'SOIiZN'IC  ACZD.    See  Terephthalic  acid. 

ZM'VERTZN'.  The  sugar-inverting  constituent  of  yeast.  See  Feements  (p.  784). 
ZM-VERT-SUGAR.    See  SuGAE. 

ZOBZrrE.  Occurrence. — According  to  H.  Zenger  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  137), 
ioilino  is  found,  together  with  bromine,  in  fresh-water  plants.  According  to  A.  Guyai'd 
{Bull.  Soc.  Cliim.  [2],  xxii.  60),  the  iodine  sometimes  present  in  saltpetre  is  in  the  form, 
not  of  potassium  iodate,  but  of  sodium  iodate  or  iodide,  sometimes  of  sodium 
periodate. 

According  to  Stanford  (Dingl.  jjol.  J.  cc:s.x\i.  85 ;  Ckein.  Soc.  Jour.  x-s.xiv.  169), 
kelp  contains  about  0"16  per  cent,  of  iodine.  Seaweeds  possess  the  power  of  taking 
the  iodin.  from  the  sea-water,  but  in  different  degrees,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table;  thev  take  u]i  t en  times  more  iodine  than  bromine.  100  parts  of  dried  algae 
co.it  ain  : 


Sarphat 

Schweitzer 

Godechens 

Wallace 

Stanford 

Laminaria  digitata 

0  13o 

0-625 

0-4440 

n-'53o 
0-2946 

,.  saccharina 

0-230 

3-880 

0-2880 

0-2794 

Fucus  serratns  .... 

0124 

0  058 

0-177 

0-05G5 

0-()8.')6 

„     nodosus  .... 

0-074 

0-0396 

0-0572 

„  vesiculosus 

0-001 

0-0297 

Zostora  marina  .... 

00005 

0-0457 

Khotlomela  pinnastroides  . 

0-0378 

Hyderix  siliquosa 

0  2131 

Ilymanthalia  lorea 

0-0892 

Chordaria  flagelliformis 

0-2810 

Cladophlora  glomerata 

According  to  Sonstadt,  the  iodine  in  sea-water  is  in  the  form  of  calcium  iodate, 
1  part  of  which  is  contained  in  250.000  parts  of  the  liquid  {2nd  SuppJ.  671)  ;  and 

I^O^Ca  342 

since  the  equivalent  weight  of  calcium  iodate  is   =  — ^  =  71 1,  it  follows  that 


1  pt.  of  iodine  is  contained  in  250,000  x   _!_  =  336,610  parts  of  sea-water. 
^  127  ^ 

Preparation.— Tl\Q  manufacture  of  iodine  (and  bromine)  from  the  m^'-her-liquor  of 
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kelp,  as  now  pr:ictisefl  in  Gl.iHgow,*  is  (Icscrihed  by  Mr.  Stanford  (loc.  cit.)  as  fallows : 
Tlio  liquor,  li.ivini,'  a  den.sity  of  80  to  !)')  Twaddle,  is  mixed  with  one-seventh  of  it* 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  (145  Tw.),  and  li  ft  for  24  hours,  whereby  the  sulphur-compounds 
contiiiied  in  it  are  decomposed,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated.  The  liquor  is  then  dis- 
tilled with  manganese  dioxide  in  an  iron  still  havintr  a  leaden  cover  and  two  ann'« 
connected  with  two  series  of  stoneware  cells,  in  which  the  iodine  condenses  in  hn 
masses.  After  all  the  iodine  has  passed  over,  more  manganese  dioxide  is  added,  t:  • 
leaden  arms  are  connected  with  another  condensing  apparatus,  either  of  lead  or 
earthenware,  and  the  bromine  is  collected  therein. 

Reac/iov.'<.—W\th  Chlorine,  (t.  Sodini  (Gaze.  chim.  ital.  1870,  321),  from 
experiments  on  the  maiuur  in  which  the  acti<jn  of  chlorine  on  iodin-  in  presence  of 
water  is  alFected  by  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  finds  that,  to  ensure  the  complete  cud- 
version  of  the  iodine  into  iodic  acid,  according  to  the  equation, 

I-  +  6CF  +  6H20  =  2I0'H  +  lOHCl, 

there  must  be  at  least  20  pts.  of  water  present  to  1  pt.  of  iodine.    With  a  smallei 

quantity  of  water,  the  quantity  of  iodic  acid  formed  decreases,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  iodine  chloride  is  produced  ;  and  when  only  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
water  indicated  Ijy  the  preceding  equation  is  employed,  scarcely  a  trace  of  iodic  acid 
is  produced. 

With  Ozone.  According  to  J.  Ogier  {Compt.  rc7}d.  Ixxxv.  957).  this  reaction 
yields,  besides  iodic  acid,  an  intermediate  product  having  the  composition  I-O'  (p.  1095). 

With  Palladi  um  Chloride  and  Potassi  um  Ferrocyanide.  When  iodine 
in  alcoholic  solution  or  in  fragments  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  potiissium  ferro- 
cyanide, it  is  not  precipitated  on  addition  of  palladium  chloride,  but  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  liquid  changes  to  a  green,  which  becomes  particularly  bright  on  heating,  and  is 
duo  to  the  formation  of  palladium  ferrocyanide.  A  solution  of  potassium  fernjcyanide 
likewise  dissolves  iodine,  which  then  also  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  pallailium 
chloride.  In  these  solutions  iodine  cannot  be  detected  by  means  of  starch  ;  neither 
can  it  be  separated  from  bromine  and  chlorine  by  means  of  palladium  chloride  in 
presence  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (S.  Kern,  Chcm.  Neics,  xxxiii.  184). 

Alteration  of  Iodine  tincture. — This  tincture  (alcoholic  solution),  when  kept  for 
some  time,  is  found  to  contain  hydriodic  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  diluting  the  tincture  largely  with  water,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the 
iodine,  then  treating  the  filtrate  with  barium  carbonate,  and  estim.iting  the  dissolved 
barium  iodide.  A  tincture  ten  vears  old  was  found  to  contain  ri2  per  cent,  hydriodic 
acid  (P.  Carles,  rhar?)i.  J.  Tratis.  [3],  vi.  88). 

Detection  and  Estimation  — On  the  estimation  of  Iodine  by  means  of  soluble  Thio- 
cyanates,  see  Hai.ogkns,  p.  923.  On  the  estimation  of  Iodine  in  Organic  Compounds, 
see  p.  924;  also  Brugelniann  {ZeitM-hr.  anal.  Chrm.  1877,  pp.  1-21  ;  Chcm  Soc.  Jour. 
xxxi.  739). 

For  the  estimation  of  iodine  in  cuprous  iodide.  Ulex  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  r. 
524)  expels  the  iodine  by  means  of  ferric  chloride,  and  receives  it  in  a  solution  ot 
potassium  iodide,  the  operation  being  conducted  in  an  appamtus  which  allows  of  the 
aspiration  of  a  stream  of  air  throiiirh  the  liquid  during  the  ebullition,  whereby  the 
process  is  greatly  accelerated.  Or  the  cuprous  iixlide  is  decomposed  with  zinc  pnvder, 
and  the  soluble  zinc  iodide  thereby  produced  is  titrated  by  Mohrs  method  with  silver 
solution  and  neutral  potassium  chromate. 

For  the  exact  estimation  of  iodine  m  urine,  .V.  Ililger  (Zeit.^chr.  ana!.  Ch^m. 
1873,342;  1874,  476)  acidulates  40  c.  c.  of  the  urine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
dt'termines  the  iodine  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  palladium  chloride.  10  c.c. 
()(  which  are  equivalent  to  0  00111)  iodine,  the  strenirth  having  been  determined  by 
means  of  potassium  ioditle.  The  titration  is  best  performed  by  m.  asuring  out  10-20  c.c, 
of  the  palUulinm  solution,  heating  it  on  the  water-i'ath  in  a  tlask  with  ground  stopper, 
anil  aiKiirig  the  urino-.solution,  previously  brought  to  a  determinate  volume,  tiil  the 
whole  of  the  palladium  is  preeipitated.  the  completion  of  the  process  being  ascertained 
by  the  testing  of  small  filtered  samples.  The  presence  of  phosphates  and  sulphates 
does  not  interfere  with  the  iletcrmination. 

Iodides.  1.  Htjdrogrn  Iodide  or  Hydriodic  acid.— On  the  Direct  Formation  and 
Dissociation  of  this  compound,  see  Chkmtcal  Actuix  (p.  428).  C)n  its  Heat  of  For- 
mation, see  pp.  952.  963. 

Preparation. — I'^or  the  preparation  of  gaseous  hydrogen  i 0 d i d e,  A.  Bannow 
{BfrJ.  Ber.  vii.  HPS')  introduces  re  1  phosphorus  into  a  'ubulated  retort,  and  adds  to  it, 
i)V  means  of  a  ilroppiiu:  funnel,  a  solution  of  2  pts.  iodine  in  1  pt.  hydriodic  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  17.  The  evolution  of  gas  begins  without  external  heating,  but  after  the  whole 
•  The  process  described  in  vol.  iii.  p.  '290.  n«  prnrtised  in  Olne-jnw.  has  l^ni  abandoned  for  many  years. 
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of  the  liquid  lias  been  added,  the  action  must  in'  iistiisted  by  a  geiitk'  heat.  The 
quantity  of  the  solution  must  ]>v  no  refrulateii  that  the  phosphorus  and  iodine  may 
be  present  in  the  ratio  of  1'-'  to  I'",  If  heat  l>e  applied  too  soon,  a  considerable  subli- 
mation of  phosphonium  iodide  will  t;iko  place. 

Kolbe  (./.  jjr.  Chrm.  [2],  xv.  17-)  finds  that  the  method  of  preparing  aqueous 
hydriudic  acid,  reccmimended  by  Vigier  and  copied  into  many  text-books,  which  con- 
siists  in  puurii)g  1<5  pts.  of  water  on  1  pt.  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  adding  20  pts.  of 
iodine,  and  driving  over  the  resulting  hydriodie  aeid  by  h(  atintr  [the  reaction  be'iig 
represented  by  the  »-c]uation  I'- +  .')p  +  5H-'()  =  P-0'' +  lOlII  {\st  Siippl.  738)].  always 
yields  a  dilut*-  and  strongly  iudi.^-  d  aeid.  and  that  a  better  product  is  obtained  by  the 
older  method  of  first  prcj  aring  pho.>>phorus  iodide  with  1  pt.  amorphous  phosphorus 
and  10  pts.  iodine,  and  decomposing  this  compound  with  water. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  W.  Stevenson  (Chcm.  News,  xxvi.  201) 
for  preparing  hydriodie  aciil.  iodic  acid,  and  the  greater  number  of  iodides  and  iodates. 
3  pts.  iodine  are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  2  pts.  b;irium  hydrate  in  4  pts.  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquid,  after  it  has  become  neutral  and  colourless,  is  filtered.  The  insolul'le 
barium  iodate  thus  obbiined  serves  for  the  preparation  of  iodic  acid  and  metallic 
iodates,  and  the  soluble  barium  iodide  for  that  of  hydriodie  acid  and  iodides. 

On  the  reaction  of  Hydriodie  acid,  with  Ethers,  see  p.  741. 

Carbon  Iodide  or  Tetriodomcthane,  CI*  (see  p.  404). 

On  the  Ptriodides  and  Sidphatopcriodidcs  of  the  Cincltona-hases,  see  pp.  479,  486, 
480-191,  and  403. 

Iodine  Bromide,  15rl.  This,  according  to  Bornemann,  is  a  crysUilline  body 
hiving  the  colour  of  iodine;  melting  at  3G°  ;  distilling  with  partial  decomposition; 
subliming  in  fern-like  groups  of  crystals;  and  dissolving  in  water  with  much  less 
separation  of  ioiline  than  that  which  takes  place  with  iodine  chloride.  The  hydrate, 
BrI.oH-'O.  described  by  Liiwig  (iii.  293)  does  not  exist. 

Zodlne  Chloride  (Bornemann,  Licbig's  Annakn,  clxxxix.  184).  To  prepare 
the  ni  o  11  ()(•  h  1  o  ri  d  I',  ICl,  chlorine  was  passed  over  iodine  contained  in  a  retort,  till 
crystals  of  the  trichloride  made  their  appearance,  and  the  red-brown  liquid  was  dis- 
tilled into  glass  tulies  which  were  iinn)cdiately  seided.  The  contents  of  those  which 
contained  small  quantities  of  the  trichloride  solidified  after  a  while,  yielding  very 
fine  ciystais  of  the  mono-  and  tri-chloride,  whereas  those  of  the  tubes  in  which  there 
were  no  crystals  of  the  trichloride  did  not  solidify,  even  in  a  freezing  mixture.  When, 
however,  they  were  opened,  their  contents  solidified  after  a  while,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  contained  free  iodine  as  well  as  ICl,  a  result  which  agrees  with  an 
ol)sorvati()n  made  by  Brenken  {Berl.  Bir.  viii.  489)  that  the  crystallisation  of  ICl  is 
facilitated  by  ICl',  but  retarded  by  free  iodine.  Iodine  monochloride  is  decomposed 
by  water,  as  observed  by  Trapp  and  by  Schiitzenberger  (iii.  293)  with  Ibrmation  of 
iodic  and  hydrwhloric  acids  and  separation  of  iodine.  The  quantity  of  chlorine 
required  to  dis-solve  iodine  suspended  in  water  increases  with  the  proportion  of  water 
present,  and  for  the  complete  conversion  of  the  iodine  into  iodic  acid,  at  least  20  pts. 
of  water  must  be  present  to  1  pt.  of  iodine.  In  more  concentrated  solutions  the 
pa.ssage  of  chlorine  is  attended  with  the  separation  of  iodiui'  tricldoridc  as  well  as  of 
iodic  acid. 

Hydrogen-iodine  Chloride,  ICl.HCl,  is  a  yellow,  volatile  C(jmpound,  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Schiitzenberger  (Co rend.  Ixxxiv.  389),  together  with  iodic  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  chloride  of  iodine,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the 
aqueous  solution  by  ether.  The  formation  of  this  body  is  the  cause  of  the  stability 
of  iodine  monochloride  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  observed  by  Gay-Lussac 
(iii.  293). 

Schiitzenberger  has  also  examined  the  action  of  water  on  various  systems  of  iodine 
chlorides  comprised  between  the  limits  ICP  and  ICl.  Each  of  these  systems  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  com}xinent8  ICP  and  ICl.  the  former  of  which  is 
resolved  by  water  into  iodic  and  hydrochloric  acids  :  ICP  ■¥  3H-0  =  lO^H  +  5HC1.  If 
now  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
which  is  required  to  convert  the  ICl  into  the  compound  ICl.HCl,  which  is  stable  in 
water,  the  monochloride  ICl  will  not  be  decomposed.  In  the  contrary  case,  liowever. 
it  will  suffer  decomposition  just  as  if  it  were  alone,  that  is  to  say.  i^  will  be  resolved 
by  the  water  into  iodic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  free 
iotiine.  till  the  hydrochloric  acid  thereby  produced  is  suflficient  to  convert  the  rest  of 
the  monocldoride  into  the  stable  compound  ICl  HCl : 

20IC1  4-  SH^O  =  PO*  +  lOHCl  +  lOlCl  +  4P. 

loviine  trichloride  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ICl*  and  ICl,  and 
will  give  up  half  its  iodine  in  the  form  of  iodic  acid.    The  system,  4IC1'  =  ICP+  3IC1, 
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will  in  like  manner  give  up  one-fourth  of  its  iodine  as  iodic  acid.  The  system 
ICP.5IC1  is  the  most  highly  iodised  system  that  can  be  decomposed  without  separation 
of  iodine. 

Trichloride,  ICP. — Christomanos  {Berl.  Bcr.  x,  434)  prepares  this  compound  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrogen  iodide  : 

HI  +  2CP  =  HCl  +  ICP. 
Pure  hydrogen  iodide,  obtained  by  gradually  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus  with  a  few  drops  of  water  gently  heated  in  a  retort,  is  passed 
through  a  calcium  chloride  drying-tube  into  a  tall  cylinder  or  flask  filled  with  dry 
chlorine.  At  the  first  contact  of  the  two  gases,  a  dense  white  cloud  of  hydrogen 
chloride  is  formed,  in  which  float  innumerable  golden-yellow  spangles  of  iodine 
trichloride.  When  the  hydrogen  iodide  is  in  excess,  the  fumes  have  a  reddish-violet 
colour,  and  the  spangles  of  trichloride  then  assume  a  still  more  brilliant  appearance. 
Generally,  if  the  two  gases  are  tolerably  pure,  the  hydrogen  iodide  takes  fire  in  the 
chlorine.  Violet  fumes  of  iodine  are  then  set  free,  which  immediately  combine  with 
chlorine  to  form  brilliant  golden-yellow  crystals  of  trichloride,  whilst  the  hydrogen 
burns  with  bright  red-flame  in  the  iodine  vapour.  The  sides  of  the  cylinder  speedily 
become  covered  with  yellow  crystalline  scales  of  tlie  trichloride.  If  after  this  the 
current  of  hydrogen  iodide  be  continued,  the  crystals  assume  a  darker  colour,  becoming 
orange  and  brown,  and  finally  deliquescing,  owing  to  the  following  reaction  : — 

HI  +  ICP  =  HCl  -t-  2IC1. 

The  process  forms  a  very  striking  lecture  experiment. 

Iodine  trichloride  is  a  lemon-  to  orange-yellow  solid,  very  easily  decomposible. 
It  can  be  preserved  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  In  the  air  it  volatilises 
perceptibly,  even  at  -12°.  It  is  less  volatile  in  carbon  dioxide,  especially  when 
cooled  to  -12°,  but  it  still  loses  weight  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  odour  of 
carbonyl  chloride,  COCl-,  is  perceptible.  When  heated  to  100°  in  an  open  glass  tube 
it  is  instantly  decomposed  into  free  chlorine  and  iodine  monochloride,  which  latter 
boils  rapidly  at  that  temperature.  In  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  the  trichloride  melts 
at  33°.  It  dissolves  in  water.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  throws  down  from  the  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  a  yellow  powder;  but  the  same  acid  dissolves  the  tri- 
chloride with  yellow  colour.  The  trichloride  dissolves  in  potash,  forming  iodide, 
chloride,  iodate,  and  chlorate.  In  an  atmosphere  containing  ammonia  it  emits  dense 
white  fumes.  An  excess  of  ammonia  immediately  converts  it  into  nitrogen  iodide, 
sal-ammoniac,  and  ammonium  iodide.  The  trichloride  dissolves  in  benzene  with  dark 
cherry-red  colour.  It  is  immediately  decomposed  by  carbon  bisulphide,  sulphur 
chloride  being  formed.  It  oxidises  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  ferrous  sulphate 
when  boiled  therewith.  Potassium  and  phosphorus  take  fire  in  contact  with  it.  The 
trichloride  volatilises  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  in  the  cold  without  acting  upon  it ; 
but  on  gentle  heating,  hydrogen  chloride  and  liquid  iodine  monochloride  are  formed. 

With  regard  to  the  melting  point,  Lothar-Meyer  {Ber.  x.  648)  observes  that  the 
fusion  of  iodine  trichloride  is  merely  a  consequence  of  its  dissociation,  which  depends 
upon  pressure,  presence  of  chlorine,  &c.,  so  that  the  melting  point  33°  observed  by 
Christomanos  must  have  been  determined  by  accidental  conditions.  The  beginning 
of  the  decomposition  may  take  place,  according  to  circumstances,  at  25'^  or  above  80°. 

The  specific  gravity  of  iodine  trichloride  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
customary  methods,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  this  compound  volatilises 
and  decomposes  ;  in  fact  it  maintains  a  constant  weight  only  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  or  carbon  dioxide.  The  following  method 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity,  which  may  be  applicable  also  in  the  case  of  other 
easily  decomposible  bodies,  is  described  by  Christomanos  {Berl.  Ber.  x.  782 ;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxii.  697).  A  thin-walled  glass  vessel  furnished  with  two  glass  taps,  and 
holding  about  a  litre,  is  filled  with  chlorine  and  weighed,  the  chlorine  then  expelled 
by  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  vessel  again  weighed.  The  iodine  trichloride  is  next 
introduced  into  the  vessel,  chlorine  passed  through,  and  another  weighing  made.  The 
resulting  increase  of  weight  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  iodine  trichloride  less  that 
of  the  chlorine  which  it  displaces.  The  chlorine  is  then  displaced  by  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  vessel  is  again  weighed,  whereby  the  weight  of  the  trichloride  is  obtained 
less  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  which  it  displaces ;  and  as  the  weights  | 
of  the  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  carbon  dioxide  thus  displaced  stand  to  one 
another  in  a  known  proportion,  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  chlorine  equal  to  that  of 
the  iodine  trichloride,  and  the  weight  of  the  trichloride  itself,  can  Ite  determined  by 
calculation.  Hence  also  the  weight  of  the  trichloride  compared  with  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  its  specific  gravity,  can  be  found.  The  number  found  by 
Christomanos  was  3-1107  ;  but  as  the  experiments  wore  made  with  a  very  imperfect 
apparatus,  this  number  is  regarded  as  only  approximate. 
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Oxides  and  Oxygen-acids  of  Iodine.  Iodine  Trioxide  or  lodous 
Oxide,  PO^,  is  formed,  together  with  the  pentoxide,  which  is  the  ultimate  product, 
by  the  action  of  v)zoue  on  iodine.  It  is  a  light-yellow,  extremely  light  powder,  which 
deliquesces  to  a  syrup  in  moist  air,  and  is  resolved,  on  addition  of  more  water,  into 
free  iodine  and  iodic  acid.  Heated  to  125°-130°,  it  decomposes  violently,  with  evolu- 
tion of  iodine  and  free  oxygen,  leaving  a  small  white  residue  of  iodic  oxide,  which  is 
decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature  into  iodine  and  oxygen  (J.  Ogier,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxv.  957). 

Iodic  acid,  IO*H.  Beactions,  Detection,  and  Estimation. — lodates  in  solution  are 
reduced  to  iodides  by  the  action  of  the  copper-zinc  couple  (Thorpe,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
1873,  541). 

According  to  Jacquemin  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  211),  small  quantities  of  iodic  acid 
or  its  salts  may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  pyrogallol,  which  instantly  turns 
them  brown  and  produces  a  precipitate  of  purpuro-gallin  {Ist  8upp)l-  977).  As  pyro- 
gallol  does  not  act  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  acids  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  or  on 
nitric  acid,  this  test  may  be  used  for  the  detection  of  iodic  acid  in  nitric  acid,  and  of 
iodates  in  potassium  iodide  solution,  urine,  and  other  liquids. 

Action  of  Phosphorus. — Sonstadt  {Chem.  News,  xxviii.  288)  employs  for  the  detec- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  iodates — in  sea-water  for  example — carbon  disulphide 
containing  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus.  An  excess  of  phosphorus 
must  be  avoided,  as  it  would  destroy  the  coloration  by  converting  the  reduced  iodine 
into  hydriodic  acid.  According  to  Corne  {J.  Tharm.  [4],  xxii.  425),  the  separation  of 
iodine  from  iodates  in  solution  may  also  be  elfected  by  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
water  in  which  phosphorus  has  been  kept,  the  effect  being  due  to  the  presence  of 
phosphorous  acid  in  the  liquid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  produced  by  a  piece  of  clean 
phosphorus.  Polacci,  on  the  other  hand  {Gazz.  chim.  ital,  1873,  474)  ascribes  the 
reduction  to  the  direct  action  of  the  phosphorus  ;  he  finds,  moreover,  that  it  is  produced 
by  amorphous  phosphorus.  If  the  liquid  is  alkaline,  it  must  first  be  neutralised. 
Corne  («7.  Tharm.  Chim.  [4],  xxiv.  216),  from  further  experiments  maintains  the 
correctness  of  his  former  view. 

Iodic  and  Periodic  acid  may  be  separated  by  the  different  behaviour  of  their 
barium-salts  to  ammonium  carbonate,  the  iodate  being  easily  converted  by  digestion 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  barium  carbona,te 
and  ammonium  iodate,  whereas  the  periodate  when  similarly  treated  remains  un- 
altered (Kammerer,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  377). 

Constitution  and  Basicity  of  Periodic  Acid. — Thomsen,  from  his  experiments  on 
the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  periodic  acid,  inferred  that,  of  the  fi.ve  hydrogen-atoms 
in  the  ordinarily  assumed  molecule  of  this  acid,  H^IO^,  two  only  are  normally  basic ; 
in  other  words  that  the  acid  must  be  regarded  as  pentahydric  (or  pentatomic)  and 
bibasic  (2wci?  *S''.?p^:>^.  681).  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Basarow  (5cr^.  Ber.  vi.  92), 
who  represents  periodic  acid  by  the  formula  (HO)''IO,  in  which  the  iodine  is  septiA^a- 
lent,  two  of  the  five  hydroxyl-groups  being  acid,  the  other  three  alcoholic. 

Sodium  Periodate. — A  crystalline  periodate  of  sodium  is  precipitated  when  an 
iodide  or  iodate  is  heated  with  a  hypochlorite  and  excess  of  alkaline  hydrate,  in 
presence  of  sodium  salts.  As  this  precipitation  takes  place  only  when  sodium  salts 
are  present,  it  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  sodium  (T.  Fairley,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1875, 
[2],  42). 

lOBOFOZlM,  CHI^.  This  compound  is  produced,  together  with  acetic  acid,  by  the 
action  of  iodine  and  ammonia  on  monobromacetone  (Sokolowsky,  Berl.  Ber.  ix.  1687). 

To  prepare  iodoform,  R.  Eother  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  593)  heats  32  pts. 
iodine,  32  potassium  carbonate,  16  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  and  80  water,  till  the 
mixture  becomes  colourless ;  then  decants  the  clear  liquid ;  collects  the  separated 
crystals  of  iodoform;  and  mixes  the  filtered  liquid  with  16  to  24  pts.  hydrochloric 
acid  and  2  to  3  pts.  potassium  dichromate.  The  liquid  is  then  neutralised  with 
potassium  carbonate,  and  32  pts.  more  of  that  salt  are  added,  together  with  6  pts. 
iodine  and  16  alcohol.  The  reaction  having  been  completed  at  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath,  the  product  is  treated  as  above,  whereby  a  fresh  quantity  of  iodoform  is 
obtained.  The  object  of  the  treatment  with  potassium  chromate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  to  set  free  the  iodine  present  as  potassium  iodide  by  the  action  of  the  chloiine 
thereby  evolved,  and  thus  render  it  available  for  the  reaction. 

On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Iodoform,  see  Dogiel  {N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xx.  337). 

IRZDZUl^.  On  alloys  of  Iridium  and  Platinum,  and  on  the  Separation  of  these 
two  Metals,  see  Platinum. 

XRIS  ROOT.  The  crystalline  odoriferous  principle  obtained  by  distilling  this 
root  with  water  has  been  examined  by  Fliickiger  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  viii.  481),  who 
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finds  that  it  consists  of  crystals  of  ni  y  r  i  s  t  i  c  acid  saturated  with  a  fragrant  oil. 
The  myristic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  present  in  the  root  in  the  free  state,  but  to 
be  separated  by  the  process  of  distillation  from  a  compound  existing  therein. 

IROKT,  Occurrence. — The  metallic  iron  found  by  Nordenskiold  near  Disco  Bay, 
in  Grreenland  ( 2;i(i  Sioppl.  796),  and  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin,  has  been 
examined  by  Steenstrup,  who  infers,  from  its  mode  of  occurrence  and  its  structure, 
that  it  is  of  terrestrial  origin,  an  opinion  in  which  Eammelsberg  concurs  (Zeitschr. 
geol.  Ges.  xxviii.  225;  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877,  91 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  578). 

On  Meteoric  Iron,  see  Meteorites. 

On  the  occurrence  of  Iron  ores  in  various  countries,  and  the  minerals  accompany- 
ing them,  see  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1875,  1265. 

Physical  Properties. — On  the  influence  of  Heat,  and  of  the  passage  of  an 
Electric  Current,  on  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  iron  and  steel,  see  Electricity 
(p.  718).    On  the  Heat- conductivity  of  iron,  see  Heat  (p.  1017). 

Influence  of  Magnetisation  in  the  Molecular  Structure  of  Iron. — Faraday  showed 
that  iron  loses  its  magnetism  at  a  high  temperature,  and  recovers  it  at  a  certain  point 
as  the  temperature  falls.  W.  F.  Barret  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvii.  51)  finds  that  at  this 
particular  temperature  an  iron  wire  experiences  an  alteration  of  structure  attended 
with  sudden  elongation,  and  a  change  of  place  of  the  metal  in  the  thermo-electric 
scale  ;  at  the  same  time  it  emits  a  sound,  and  glows  more  brightly  for  a  short  time, 
just  before  its  incandescence  ceases  altogether.  The  thermic  and  electric  conducting 
powers  of  the  wire  appear  to  be  altered  at  the  same  time.  Barret  also  observes  that 
a  very  hard  and  tough  iron  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  strong  electromagnet 
on  the  metal  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

Occlusion  of  Gases  by  Iron. — Iron  precipitated  by  the  voltaic  current  from 
a  solution  of  neutral  ferrous  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac  (shining  brittle  nodules  which 
scratch  glass)  gives  off  hydrogen  when  immersed  in  water  or  other  liquid.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  only  a  portion  of  the  absorbed  gas.  In  hot  water  the 
evolution  of  gas  from  the  iron  is  very  rapid,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  an 
audible  sound.  The  occluded  gas  is  given  off  when  the  iron  is  heated  in  a  vacuum. 
One  vol.  iron  thus  treated  gave  off  235"8  to  248  vol.  hydrogen.  The  iron,  after  it  has 
been  heated,  takes  up  no  more  hydrogen,  even  when  it  is  employed  as  the  negative 
electrode  of  a  voltameter.  The  hydrogenised  iron  is  very  hard  and  possesses  con- 
siderg,ble  coercitive  power  (Cailletet,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  319). 

According  to  0.  Eeynolds  {Institut.  Ixxiv.  270),  iron  takes  up  hydrogen  when 
acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Iron  or  steel  thus  treated  becomes  shortened 
and  brittle,  increases  in  weight,  and  gives  off  hydrogen  when  immersed  in  water. 

On  the  Occlusion  of  Gases  by  Cast  Iron  and  Steel,  see  Iron  Metallurgy  (p.  1112). 

Influence  of  various  Sohdions  on  the  Rusting  of  Iron. — A.  Wagner  has  examined 
the  action  produced  on  strips  of  iron  by  water  containing  various  salts,  in  presence 
of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  and  of  air  containing  that  gas,  at  various  temperatures ; 
also  in  sealed  tubes  from  which  air  was  expelled. 

The  experiments  show  that  pure  water  in  presence  of  air  causes  iron  to  rust; 
that  if  carbon  dioxide  is  also  present,  the  rusting  is  more  rapid  ;  that  the  production 
of  rust  is  materially  increased  by  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  ammonium,  sodium, 
potassium,  barium,  and  calcium,  the  first  mentioned  being  the  most  active  in  this 
respect ;  that  iron  immersed  in  evaporated  river- water  rusts  more  slowly  than  iron 
in  distilled  water  ;  that  the  presence  of  oils  or  fats  greatly  diminishes  the  rapidity  of 
rusting ;  and  that  alkalis  prevent  the  rusting  entirely.  Magnesium  chloride  solution  in 
the  absence  of  air  attacked  iron  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  ;  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  barium,  and  calcium  were  without  action  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Compounds  of  Iron. 

Alloys.  An  alloy  of  iron  and  Chromium  containing  74  per  cent.  Cr,  25  per 
cent.  Fe,  and  1  per  cent,  foreign  matter,  has  been  obtained  by  reducing  chrome-iron 
ore  (from  the  Ural)  with  charcoal ;  it  has  a  silvery  fracture,  and  the  hardness  of 
diamonds.  In  some  trials  alloys  capable  of  welding  were  formed ;  they  contained 
96'4  per  cent,  iron,  2-3  chromium,  1-3  lime  and  silica,  and  traces  of  carbon  (S.  Kern, 
Chem.  News,  xxii.  136,  265). 

An  easily  fusible  alloy,  which  filled  the  moulds  well,  was  found  to  contain  79  per 
cent  pig-iron,  19*5  tin,  and  1'5  lead  (Kern,  loo.  cit.) 

On  alloys  of  Iron  and  Manganese,  see  Iron  Metallurgy  (pp.  1108-1111).  On 
alloys  of  Iron  and  Copper,  see  Copper  (p.  566). 

,  Amalgamation.— Avl  amalgam  of  iron  is  easily  obtained  by  bringing  cleansed  iron 
in  contact  with  sodium-  or  ammonium-amalgam,  and  when  it  has  become  covered  with 
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a  silvery  coating,  dipping  it  into  acidulated  crater  ;  the  sodium-  or  ammonium-amalgam 
is  then  decomposed,  and  the  mercury  penetrates  the  iron.  An  iron  plate  is  also  quickly 
amalgamated  when  made  to  sei-ve  as  the  negative  electrode  of  a  battery  with  mercury 
and  acidulated  water.  The  best  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the  use  of  zinc- 
amalgam.  The  mercury  is  covered  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  iron  is  placed  in  the  liquid,  together  with  some  pieces  of  zinc,  whereupon  it 
quickly  becomes  covered  with  mercury.  The  quantity  of  mercury  thus  precipitated 
on  the  iron  is  very  small ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  merely  form  a  superficial  deposit, 
but  penetrates  deep  into  the  iron,  modifying  its  chemical  and  physical  properties. 
Amalgamated  iron,  like  amalgamated  zinc,  is  less  easily  attacked  by  acids  than  the 
metal  in  its  ordinary  state. 

Cyanides.    See  pp.  611-616. 

VJitride,  Fe^N-.  This  compound  has  been  found  by  Silvestri  {Pogg.  Ann.  clvii. 
165)  in  silvery-lustrous  deposits  on  the  lavas  of  Etna.  It  may  be  formed  artificially 
by  heating  the  lava  first  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride,  to  decompose  it,  and  then 
in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas  ;  also,  though  less  easily,  by  the  action  of  sal- 
ammoniac  vapours  on  the  ignited  lava.  On  fusing  it  with  sulphur,  sulphide  of  iron 
is  formed  and  nitrogen  is  evolved. 

Fremy  {Compt.  7'end.  lii.  321)  assigns  to  the  artificial  compound  the  formula  Fe^N^  ; 
by  Stahlschmid  {Pogg  Ann.  cxxv.  321)  it  is  regarded  as  Fe^N^,  and  by  Eogstadius 
{J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  307)  as  Fe*^N2.  The  natural  product  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
yields  metallic  iron  and  ammonia,  in  quantities  which  show  that  the  composition  of 
the  nitride  is  90'86  per  cent,  iron,  and  9'14:  nitrogen,  agreeing  with  Fremy's  formula. 

Silvestri  considers  it  very  probable  that  this  iron  nitride,  for  which  he  proposes 
the  name  '  Siderazote,'  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  volcanic  processes,  as  it 
appears  that  the  metallic-shining  compound  is  peculiar  to  blocks  of  lava  possessing 
sharp  edges,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  craters,  and  in  the  middle  of  lava  streams. 
Lava  may  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  nitrogen  under  certain  conditions  of 
temperature,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  chloride,  which  is 
found  so  largely  as  a  product  of  the  fumaroles  in  crevices  and  holes.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  this  ammonium  chloride  in  presence  of  ferruginous  lava  may  explain  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  amongst  the  products  of  volcanic  action. 

Oxides.  Ferric  oxide  prepared  from  the  oxalate,  when  heated  for  half  an  hour 
to  350°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  furnishes  the  magnetic  oxide  ;  if  it  be  heated  for 
twenty  minutes  to  500^,  ferrous  oxide  is  produced  in  the  pyrophoric  state.  Ferrous 
oxide  thus  prepared  decomposes  water,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  rapidly 
jit  100°.  In  contact  with  nitric  acid,  it  exhibits  vivid  incandescence.  With  carbon 
dioxide  at  500°  it  forms  carbon  monoxide  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  :  3FeO  +  C0-  = 
Fti^O^  +  CO,  a  reaction  which  explains  wdiy  ferrous  oxide  cannot  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  carbonate,  unless  the  heat  be  very  gentle,  Pyrophoric  ferrous  oxide  displaces 
a  part  of  the  ammonia  in  ammonium  sulphate,  forming  ammonio-ferrous  sulphate. 
Carbon  dioxide  has  no  effect  on  it  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  nor  does  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  450^  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  deprive  it  of  its  pyrophoric 
properties. 

If  ferric  oxide  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  700°,  non-pyrophoric  metallic  iron  is 
produced.  Carbon  monoxide  produces  the  same  effect  as  hydrogen,  forming 
magnetic  oxide  at  350°,  pyrophoric  ferrous  oxide  at  500°,  and  metallic  iron  at  700° 
to  800°. 

The  same  results  are  obtained  when  the  reductions  are  effected  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, but  for  different  lengths  of  time  ;  thus,  at  440°,  ferrous  oxide  is  obtained 
after  six  hours,  and  metallic  iron  after  twelve  hours'  reduction  ;  at  350°  magnetic 
oxide  is  obtained  after  one  hour,  ferrous  oxide  after  ten  hours,  and  metallic  iron  after 
thirty-six  hours  (H.  Moisson,  Conipt.  rend.  Ixxiv.  1296). 

Ferric  Oxide,  Fe^O'.— A.  Frenzel  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1874,  685)  accidentally 
obtained  small  rhombohedrons  of  iron-glance,  slightly  magnetic  and  having  a 
metallic  lustre,  by  igniting  a  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate. 

Ferric  Oxide  from  Meteoric  Iron. — Ignited  ferric  oxide  prepared  from  meteoric 
iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  whereas  the  oxide  prepared  from  ordinary  iron  does 
not  exhibit  this  property  after  ignition  ;  when  dried  at  110°  it  is  slightly  attracted, 
but  this  property  is  feebler  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  oxide  has  been 
dried.  With  the  sesquioxide  prepared  from  meteoric  iron  the  case  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  magnetic  properties  of  the  oxide  thus  prepared  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  small  quantities  of  nickel  or  cobalt-salts ;  and  when  these  have  been  removed  by 
four  successive  precipitations  and  redissolutions  in  sodium  acetate,  the  ferric  oxide 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  that  which  is  obtained  from  terrestrial  soitrces.  On  the 
other  hand  by  adding  sm.ill  quantities  of  cobalt  or  nickel  (or  both)  to  a  ferric  salt, 
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and  precipitating  with  ammonia,  an  oxide  is  obtained  having  all  the  properties  of  that 
which  is  prepared  from  meteoric  iron.  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  the  nickel 
or  cobalt  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  Fe^O'*,  or  that,  as  suggested  by  C.  F. 
Chandler,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  or  nickel  may  unite  with  the  ferric  oxide  to  form  the 
compounds,  Fe^CoO*  and  Fe'^NiO*,  analogous  to  Fe^O*  (J.  L.  Smith,  Amer.  Chemist, 
V.  356). 

Eeduction  of  Ferric  Oxide  hy  Carbon. — J.  Parry  {Chem.  News,  xxvii.  313)  found 
that  when  pure  ferric  oxide  was  heated  in  a  vacuum  with  pure  carbon,  obtained  by 
calcination  of  white  sugar,  no  gas  was  evolved  at  100°,  but  that  between  the  melting 
points  of  lead  and  copper  77  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  in  the  ferric  oxide  was  removed 
in  seventeen  hours,  slowly  at  the  lower  temperatures,  with  formation  chiefly  of  carbon 
dioxide,  rapidly  at  the  higher  temperatures,  the  gas  then  evolved  consisting  chiefly  of 
carbon  monoxide.  These  facts  seem  to  show  that  solid  carbon  may  play  some  part 
in  the  chemistry  of  the  blast-furnace. 

Eed.uction  by  a  mixture  of  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Cyanogen. — This  mixture  at  high 
temperatures  exerts  a  strong  reducing  action,  stronger  indeed  than  that  of  a  mixture 
of  G02  and  CO.  With  1  vol.  CN  and  6  vol.  CO-  at  685°-710°  F.,  the  ferric  oxide  is 
deprived  of  79  9  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen,  yielding  56*3  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  If  the 
proportion  of  CO^  be  increased  to  15  vol.,  only  6-5  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  is  obtained, 
and  with  30  vol.  CO^,  the  yield  of  iron  is  reduced  to  0'9  per  cent.  Part  of  the  carbon 
formed  unites  with  the  reduced  iron. 

Ferric  Hydrate.  Umonite,  ^q^WO^  or  I'Fo^O^.ZWO,  occurs  at  Big  Lick, 
Roanoke  County,  Virginia,  in  narrow  veins  having  the  lustre  and  translucency  of 
gothite.  These  veins,  which  traverse  the  ordinary  compact  limonite,  are  dark  blood- 
red  by  transmitted,  nearly  black  by  reflected  light.  Lustre  between  adamantine  and 
waxy.    Streak  yellowish  brown.    Hardness  somewhat  above  5.    Sp.  gr.  3'76  at  15°. 

Convposition. — A.  Direct  result  of  analysis.  B.  After  deduction  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  2-68  per  cent.  Fe^O^  as  FePO*,  also  of  the  water  given  olF  at  100°. 
C.  Values  calculated  from  the  formula  Fe*H^O'-* : 

Fe^O^       Mn'O''      A1^0='        P^'O'         SiO*  H=0 
A  (found)        .       .    81-52       O  il       0-26       2-38       0-61       14-95  =  99-73 
B  (corr.)  .       .       .    85-61        _         _         _         _         u-39  =  100 
C  (calc.)  .       .       .    85-56        _         _         _         _         14-44  -  100 

Pf  the  14-95  per  cent.  H^O,  1-70  goes  off  at  100°,  0-93  at  150°,  3  60  at  200°,  5-01 
at  250°,  and  3-74  at  a  red  heat  (Mallet,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  ix.  460). 

Compound  of  Ferric  Oxide  with  Lime,  Fe^O^^.CaO  or  (Fe02)2Ca. — This  body  is 
formed  when  a  mixture  of  190  pts.  iron  and  66-5  lime  is  heated  to  whiteness  for 
several  hours  in  a  platinum  crucible  standing  in  a  muffle,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to 
cool  slowly.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  crystals  often  an  inch  long,  and  having  a  strong 
metallic  lustre.  Still  larger  crystals  of  the  same  compound  are  obtained  by  igniting 
1000  grains  of  haematite  with  1000  grains  of  chalk.  It  is  magnetic,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
4-693,  and  yields  a  red-brown  powder  (J.  Percy,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlv.  455). 

Ferroso-f  erric  Oxide,  Magnetic  Oxide,  Fe^O*. — A  mixture  of  this  oxide 
with  corundum,  forming  a  thick  bed  at  Sheep's  Hill  near  Cruger  on  the  Hudson,  is 
described  by  J.  Kemball  {Amer.  Chem.  iv.  321  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  1078). 
Being  a  very  basic  and  therefore  very  refractory  mineral  and  rich  in  ferric  oxide,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  the  fettling  of  puddling  furnaces,  and  as  an  oxidising  material  in  the 
Bessemer  converter. 

Ferroso-f  erric  Oxide  from  Aniline  residues.—  The  residue  left  in  the  preparation  of 
aniline  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  on  nitrobenzene  consists  of  magnetic  iron  oxide, 
Fe^O*,  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  native  oxide  from  Cornwall  and  Dannemora, 
as  shown  by  the  following  analysis  : 

Fe'^O'  FeO         Graphite         SiO^  P=0=  S  and  Mn 

67-00  30-05  1-23  0-78  0  62  traces  =  99-68 

(J.  Spiller,  Berl.  Ber.  vi.  1384). 

Oxysalts  of  Iron.    See  the  several  acids. 

Phosphide.  On  triferrous  phosphide,  Fe^P^,  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phine  on  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  see  2nd  Suppl.  949. 

Sulphides.  The  Monostilphide,  FeS,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  2  pts.  iron  pyrites  and  1  pt.  iron-filings  to  redness  for  half-an-hour  in  a  hessian 
crucible  (C.  Mehu,  Buss.  Zeiischr.  Pharm.  1876,  546). 

The  Sesquisulphide  or  Ferric  Sulphide  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate, 
,2Fe2S'.3H20,  by  the  action  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  on  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  containing  free  chlorine  or  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  hypochlorite.    As  thus 
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oljtaitied,  it  is  n  green  flocculent  i>i-icipit;ite,  becoming  almost  hlack  after  washing  on 
tho  filter.  On  mixing  it,  after  drying,  with  a  white  powder,  such  as  chalk,  the  green 
colour  is  again  distinctly  seen.  Tho  sesquisulphide  is  soluble  in  ammoniacal  water, 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  on  dilution:  it  dissolves  also  in  alcoholic  ammonia, 
forming  a  perfectly  clear,  emerald-green  solution  which  can  be  filtered.  In  a  mixture 
of  ammoiMum  sulphide  and  very  dilute  ammonium  thiosulphate,  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
formation  of  ferric  chloride  (Phipson,  Chtm.  News,  xxx.  139). 

Bisulj)hide,  FeS'-.  Iron  ])i/ritcs. — Observations  on  the  formation  of  pyrites  in 
recent  times  have  been  made  by  Daubrce  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  854  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Jovr. 
xxix.  533).  He  points  out  that,  frequent  as  the  formation  of  iron  sulphide  may  be, 
it  is  I'ut  rarely  that  tiie  product  is  a  true  ^lyrites,  th;it  is  to  say,  a  crystalline,  metal- 
lically lustrous  sulphide,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  acids.  Amongst  localities 
in  whii'h  true  pyrites  lias  been  formed  in  historic  times,  may  be  especially  mentioned 
tile  v.anu  springs  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains  (Dep.  Haute  Marne)  and  of  Hammnn- 
Meskoutiii  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria.  At  the  former  locality,  pyrites  is 
found  in  small  granides  mixed  with  the  sand  near  the  source  of  the  spring,  and  as  a 
coating  on  quartz-grains  and  remains  of  flint  implements,  whereby  its  recent  origin  is 
sufficiently  indicated,  also  in  small  cavities  in  the  lime  between  the  tiles  of  an  old 
conduit,  which  likewise  contains  cr^-stals  of  calcspar.  The  reaction  in  this  case  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  observed  by  Elielmen  between  calcium  sulphate  and  ferric  oxide, 
in  presence  of  organic  matter,  whereby  iron  bisulphide  and  calcium  carbonate  wi^re 
produced.  Daubree  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  pyrites  in  a  fissure  of  a  ship's 
timber  which,  before  being  used  for  building,  had  lain  for  some  time  in  a  basin  receiv- 
ing the  contents  of  two  sewers,  whereby  reducing  and  sulphuretted  compounds  were 
probably  introduced  into  the  water. 

ISetection  and  Estimation  of  Iron,  and  Analysis  of  its  Compounds. 

riie  smallest  trace  of  iron  in  a  nickel-salt  may  Ije  easily  del ected  by  mixing  the 
slightly  acidulated  solution  with  potassium  ihiocyaneiie,  and  agitating  with  ether.  A 
rose  tint  in  the  ethereal  layer  indicates  with  certainty  the  presence  of  iron  (Bottger, 
N.  Rep.  P}iarm.  xxiv.  621). 

Estimation  of  Ferric  Oxide  and  Alumina  in  presence  of  Fhosplioric  Acid. — To  the 
liquid  containing  phosphoric  acid,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  an  excess  of  calcium 
chloride  is  added,  and  then  ammonia,  which  throws  down  tricalcic  pihosphate.  alumina, 
and  ferric  oxide.  The  precipitate  is  ignited,  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  by  means  of  uranium  in  one  portion  of  the 
s  ilulion.  and  the  iron  by  stannous  chloride  in  another.  The  phosphoric  acid  is 
calcuhited  into  tricalcic  phosphate,  and  the  iron  into  Fe'-'O^,  and  the  difference  between 
the  united  weights  of  these  compounds  and  that  of  the  original  precipitate  gives  the 
alumina.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  it  must  be  separated  by  baryta  before  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  The  presence  of  baryta  in  tho  filtrate  does  not  affect  the  results,  provided 
sulficient  calcium  chloridt-  is  added  to  precipitate  all  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  P-U^(CaO)^ 
(H.  Pellet,  Bull.  Soc.  Citim.  [2],  xxvii.  106). 

Volumetric  Estimation.  1.  'With.  Sodium  Thiosulphate  {\\\.  ?>%o). — To  render 
this  method  exact,  it  is  desirable  that  the  iron  solution  should  be  as  nearly  neutral  as 
possible,  since  an  excess  of  acid  would  decompose  the  thiosulphate.  J.  M.  Crafts 
{/>i(//.  Soc.  Chirn.  [2],  xx.  50)  employs  for  the  titration  :  (1).  A  T~-nornial  solution  of 
thiosulphate  prepared  l)y  dissolving  12-4  grams  of  the  air  dried  salt  in  a  litre  of  water. 
2.  A  —-^^f*^"^'^!  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  which  serves  for  the  exact  titration  of  the 
thiosulphate  solution,  and  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  requiretl  quantity  of  iron 
containing  a  known  amount  of  carbon  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  down  till  a  drop  taken  out  just  dissolves  in  water  without 
turbidity. 

For  the  estimation  of  iron  in  ores,  the  pulverised  ore  is  digested  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  whole  into  ferric 
sjilt,  and  the  solution  is  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  neutralisation  with  sodium 
carbonate,  or  better  by  cautious  evaporation.  It  is  advisable  to  use  1*4  grm.  of  the 
ore  and  dilute  the  solution  to  half  a  litre.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  solution 
required  for  the  decomposition  of  100  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution,  will  then  give  the  per- 
centage of  metallic  iron  in  the  ore.  The  first  titration  serves  for  the  approximate 
estimation  of  the  quantity  of  thiosulphate  required  ;  in  the  subsequent  operations, 
about  20  per  cent,  moi'e  of  the  thiosulphate  is  taken,  and  the  excess  determined  by 
back-titration  in  the  usual  way  with  iodine  and  starch.  The  operation  is  somewhat 
impeded  b}-  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  in 
general  of  any  acids  which  readily  form  precipitates  with  the  iron.  The  presence  of 
atmospheric  oxygen  in  tho  water  used  does  not  create  any  difficulty. 
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2.  With  Permanganate.— TarneW  {Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  xxvi.  27)  recommends  that 
the  estimation  of  iron  by  permanganate  be  performed  by  candle  or  gas  light,  so  that 
the  disturbing  infi'aence  caused  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  resulting  ferric  salt  on  the 
exact  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  operation  may  as  far  as  possible  be  eliminated. 
A  solution  of  3  pts.  ferric  chloride  in  400  pts.  of  water  is  colourless  by  candle-light, 
but  the  slightest  trace  of  permanganate  added  to  it  produces  a  perceptible  coloration. 
For  the  titration  of  the  permanganate  solution,  Parnell  recommends  arsenious  acid,  as 
it  can  easily  be  obtained  quite  pure,  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  slowness 
of  the  action  towards  the  end  of  the  oxidation,  and  from  the  brown  coloration  of  the 
liquid  resulting  from  the  formation  of  manganic  oxide,  may  be  obviated  by  addition 
of  a  slight  excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  the  excess  of  ferrous  oxide 
in  which  can  be  very  exactly  determined  by  back-titration  with  permanganate  solution. 

A  simple  method  of  estimating  iron  in  ores,  without  the  use  of  weights,  is  described 
by  W,  N.  Hartley  {Chem.  Soc.  Jour,  xxviii.  410).  A  suitable  quantity  of  the  ore  is 
counterpoised  by  pure  iron  wire ;  the  ore  and  wire  are  dissolved  in  separate  quantities 
of  acid  ;  the  two  solutions  are  made  up  to  equal  volumes  ;  and  of  the  total  volume 
of  each  is  taken  for  the  analysis,  whereby  the  error  in  weighing  is  reduced  to  The 
two  ferric  solutions  are  then  reduced  by  granulated  zinc,  and  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate. If  then  m  and  n  denote  the  quantities  of  permanganate  solution  used  for  the 
solution  of  the  ore  and  of  the  wire  respectively,  the  percentage  x  of  iron  in  the  ore  is 
given  by  the  equation  : 
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3.  With  Potassium  Dishromate. — The  titration  of  ferrous  salts  with  a  standard 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate  is  regarded  by  Kiley  {Chem.  Soc.  Jour,  xxxii.  25)  as 
the  best  of  all  methods  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iron.  W.  L.  Howie  (Pharm. 
J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  480)  points  out  that  it  is  apt  to  give  too  high  a  result,  if  sugar  is 
present,  and  the  titration  is  performed  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  In  such  cases, 
as  in  the  analysis  of  Ferrum  carhonicum  saccharatum,  he  recommends  that  the  iron 
salt  be  dissolved,  not  in  hydrochloric,  but  in  phosphoric  acid,  since,  in  presence  of  this 
acid,  the  dichromate  is  not  reduced  by  sugar. 

4.  W^ith  Stamious  Chloride. — To  the  method  of  estimating  iron  by  means  of 
standard  solutions  of  stannous  chloride,  recommended  by  Fresenius  and  others  (iii. 
385),  two  objections  have  been  raised,  viz.  :  First,  that  the  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  rapidly  decomposes,  and  has  constantly  to  be  re-standardised  ;  secondly,  that 
the  results  are  not  constant,  the  same  weight  of  ore  requiring  varying  amounts  of 
standard  solution.  The  first  objection  is  met  by  keeping  the  standard  solution  in  a 
bottle  to  which  the  air  can  have  access  only  through  a  wash-bottle  of  potassium  pyro- 
gaJlate.  When  the  solution  is  kept  in  this  manner,  the  A^ariation  in  four  weeks  is  under 
0*1  p.c.  The  second  objection  is  untenable,  since,  when  the  solution  is  strongly  acid 
and  hot,  the  limits  of  error  can  be  confined  to  0  05  p.c.  The  extreme  sharpness,  and 
above  all  the  rapidity  of  the  operation,  render  it  very  advantageous,  especially  in  mining 
practice  (Uelsmann,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  xvi.  50).  See  also  Stock  a.  Jack  {Chem.  News, 
XXX.  221 ;  xxxi.  63)  ;  Esilmann  {ibid.  221);  C.  W.  Hinman  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv. 
478  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Jour,  xxxiv.  608). 

Carnelley  {Che^n.  News,  xxx.  257)  estimates  iron  in  well-water  colorimetrically  by 
adding  to  a  measured  volume  of  the  water,  after  oxidation  of  the  iron  by  permanganate 
solution  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
and  comparing  the  tint  of  the  resulting  blue  liquid  with  that  of  another,  prepared 
by  adding  a  titrated  iron  solution  to  the  same  quantity  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  dis- 
solved in  a  correspondingly  large  volume  of  distilled  water. 

Separation  of  Iron  from  Uranium.  According  to  E.  Bureker  {J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
[4],  xxvii.  347),  the  method  of  separating  these  metals  based  on  the  precipitation  of 
the  iron  with  ammonium  carbonate  (v.  944)  is  not  very  exact,  as,  after  a  short  time, 
the  double  carbonate  of  uranium  and  ammonium  is  likewise  deposited,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  remove  from  the  precipitate.  Better  results  are  obtained  by  the  following 
method  given  in  Rose's  Traite  d' Analyse  Quantitative.  The  solution  of  ferric  and 
uranic  salt  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  ;  the  precipitate,  after  ignition  and  weighing, 
is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  the  reduced  iron  is  dissolved  out  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  salt  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

On  the  separation  of  Iron  from  TJranmm  and  Chromium,  see  p.  458. 
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Analysis  of  Cast  Iron  and  Steel. 

An  elaborate  memoir  on  the  estimation  of  the  several  constituents  of  iron  and 
steel  has  been  published  by  M.  Boussingault  {Ann.  Ckim.  Phi/s.  [5],  v.  148).  1.  To 
estimate  the  carbon,  the  finely-pulverised  metal  is  triturated  with  16  to  20  times  its 
weight  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  the  insoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  mercurous 
chloride  which  remains  after  boiling  the  whole  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  washing 
and  drying,  is  placed  in  a  platinum  boat,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  in  order  to  drive  olf  the  mercurous  chloride.  The  residue  of  carbon-com- 
pounds and  graphite  remaining  in  the  boat  is  then  weighed  and  heated,  first  over  a 
lamp  to  burn  away  the  carbon-compounds,  afterwards  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  to  burn 
the  graphite.  The  accuracy  of  the  determination  maybe  increased  by  receiving  the 
carbon  dioxide  produced  by  the  combu.'^tion  in  a  weighed  absorption  apparatus,  as  in 
organic  analysis.  This  method,  besides  showing  the  form  in  which  the  carbon  is 
present  in  the  iron,  has  the  further  advantage  of  rendering  visible  extremely  small 
quantities  of  carl  on,  even  a  small  fraction  of  a  milligram  being  easily  recognised  on 
tlie  bottom  of  the  platinum  boat.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  is  not  impaired  by  the 
presence  of  nickel,  copper,  or  chromium,  since  these  metals,  like  the  iron,  are  con- 
verted into  chlorides,  and  pass  into  solution.  The  presence  of  timgsten,  however, 
creates  a  difficulty,  as  this  metal  remains  behind  together  with  the  carbon  and  the 
mc'curous  chloride,  and  is  converted  into  oxide  during  the  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
thereby  compensating  wholly  or  partially  the  loss  of  weight.  Moreover  the  tungstic 
acid  formed  at  a  red  heat  may  burn  a  portion  of  the  graphite  to  carbon  dioxide. 
Hence,  when  the  proportion  of  tungsten  is  considerable,  it  is  best  to  estimate  the 
carbon  by  direct  combustion  and  weighing  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Silicon.— To  obtain  an  exact  estimation  of  this  element,  especially  when  its  amount 
is  very  small,  the  analysis  must  be  made  in  the  dry  way,  inasmuch  as  liquid  reagents 
almost  always  contain  traces  of  silicon,  which  may  also  be  imparted  from  the  glass  or 
porcelain  vessels  in  the  process.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comminuted  iron  bo  first 
oxidised  on  the  platinum  boat  in  a  muffle  furnace,  and  then  ignited  in  a  stream  of  dry 
hytlrogen  chloride,  pure  silica  will  be  left  in  the  boat. 

Phosphorus  is  estimated  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating,  and 
calcining  the  residue,  fusing  the  resulting  oxide  with  sodium  carbonate,  boiling  the 
melt  with  water,  acidulating  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  an  ammonio- 
ceric  salt.  The  precipitate  of  cerium  phosphate  is  then  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  as  ammonium-magnesium 
phosphate.  The  phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid 
solution  by  ammonium  molybdate. 

Sitlp/inr  is  determined  by  passing  the  gas  evolved  on  treating  the  iron  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is 
precipitated  as  silver  sulphide. 

Mavgnnesc. — For  the  estimation  of  this  metal,  Boussingault  finds  that  tlie  iron 
(as  ferric  siilt)  may  be  completely  precipitated  by  sodium  acetate.  AVhen  the  quantity 
of  manganese  is  very  small,  the  nitric  acid  solution  may  also  be  treated  with  lead 
dioxide,  and  the  resulting  red  .<^olution  titrated  back  with  mercurous  nitrate,  the 
strength  of  which  has  been  determined  by  means  of  an  iron  solution  containing  a 
known  amount  of  manganese. 

The  precipitation  of  manganese  as  peroxide  by  the  electric  current  is  not  to  be 
rooommended.  on  account  of  the  time  which  it  takes,  and  the  various  disturbing  in- 
tluoncos  which  affect  the  result. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  iron  itself,  Boussingault  gives  the  preference  to  the 
method  with  permanganate ;  and  for  the  detection  of  copper  he  recommends  the 
known  process  founded  on  the  separation  of  copper  and  iron  by  ammonia,  and 
the  extremely  delicate  reaction  with  ferrocyanide. 

On  the  analysis  of  Carburetted  Iron  see  also  C.  H.  Piesse  {Chcm.  News.  xxix. 
.)7  and  110;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  711) ;  A.  H.  Allen,  Ch^m.  News.  xxix.  91  and  120); 
H.  Uclsmann,  Dingl  pol.  J.  ccxx.  o34  ;  Jal/rcsb.f.  Chem.  1876,  999). 

The  following  methods  relate  to  the  determination  of  special  constituents: 

J.  Parry  {Amer.  Che77!ist,  iv.  2r)7)  estimates  the  carbon  in  pig  iron  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  burning  the  dried  residue  of  copper  and 
carbon  with  cupric  oxide,  and  instead  of  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  in  a  potash 
apparatus,  passing  it.  by  means  of  a  .Spreugel  pump,  into  a  graduated  cylinder,  and 
measuring  it,  with  the  necessary  corrections  for  pressure,  temperature,  and  moisture. 

Uelsmann  [Dinpl.  Pol.  J.  ccxx.  534).  after  dissolving  the  iron  in  a  solution  of 
cupric  chloride,  oxidises  the  carbon  with  chromic  acid,  as  recommended  bv  Ullffren 
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(lAehig's  Annalen,  cxxiv.  69),  in  an  apparatus  connected  with  a  cooled  receiver,  the 
operation  being  assisted  by  heat,  and  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  soda- 
lime. 

For  the  estimation  of  carbon  in  spiegeleisen,  Eiley  ( C^em,  J.  xxxii.  1)  dis- 
solves the  metal  in  cupric  chloride,  and,  after  complete  solution  of  the  iron  and  of  the 
precipitated  copper,  collects  the  carbon,  &c.,  on  an  asbestos  filter,  and  burns  the 
carbon  with  cupric  oxide  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  For  high  percentages  of  carbon 
Riley  considers  that  colorimetric  determinations  are  not  satisfactory. 

For  the  estimation  of  phosphorus,  Uelsmann  {Dingl.  jpol.  J.  ccxviii.  492)  regards 
the  method  of  precipitation  with  molybdic  acid  as  the  only  one  capable  of  affording 
exact  results  in  the  analysis  of  pig  iron,  steel,  &c.  The  best  way  of  proceeding,  as 
proposed  by  Eggertz  {J.  jpr.  Chcm.  Ixxix.  496),  is  to  weigh  the  precipitate  directly,  as 
when  dried  at  110°-120°  it  always  contains  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  (1-63 
per  cent.),  provided  the  process  be  carried  out  under .  uniform  conditions.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  that  no  acid,  except  nitric  acid,  be  present,  and  that  the  precipitate 
be  quickly  formed. 

Koschelt  {Chem.  Centr.  1877,  487)  prepares  a  molybdic  solution  by  dissolving 
1  part  of  pure  molybdic  acid  together  with  1  part  of  caustic  potash  in  6  parts  of  water ; 
adding,  after  cooling,  a  solution  of  ^  part  of  tartaric  acid  in  2  parts  of  water,  followed 
by  addition  of  7^  parts  of  nitric  acid  ;  heating  the  whole  to  boiling  ;  and  filtering  while 
hot.  About  1  gram  of  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  (the  solution  should  not  measure  more  than  50  c.c),  and  the  filtered  liquid  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  about  30  c.c.  of  the  molybdic  solution  placed  in  a  basin  on  the 
wacer-bath.  After  complete  precipitation,  the  whole  is  warmed  for  a  short  time;  and 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (2  :  3)  and 
alcohol,  dried  at  120^-130°,  and  weighed:  it  contains  1-73  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
Cairns  (ibid.)  precipitates  the  ferric  phosphate  with  ammonia,  redissolves,  precipitates 
with  ammonium  molybdate,  redissolves,  reprecipitates,  again  dissolves,  and  finally 
precipitates  with  magnesia  mixture. 

A  spectroscopic  method  of  estimating  phosphorus  in  iron  and  steel  is  given  by  J. 
Alleyne  {Tnstitut,  1875,  253),  depending  on  the  fact  that  when  an  electric  spark  is 
made  to  pass  between  iron  electrodes,  the  presence  of  phosphorus  may  be  recognised 
by  certain  characteristic  lines,  which  disappear  completely  when  the  atmospheric  air 
surrounding  the  electrodes  is  replaced  by  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  reappear 
when  oxygen  is  again  admitted  into  the  tube,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  to 
reproduce  them  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the 
iron. 

Sulphur  may  be  estimated  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
passing  the  gas,  which  contains  hydrogen  sulphide  if  "sulphur  is  present,  into  an 
alkaline  solution  of  lead  oxide,  whereby  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  as  lead  sulphide, 
which  may  then  be  oxidised  to  sulphate.  The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  since,  if  air  is  passed  for  a  long  time  through  the  alkaline 
lead  solution,  the  precipitated  lead  sulphide  becomes  oxidised  and  dissolves  in  the 
alkaline  liquid  (Fresenius,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  39).  J.  Moffat  Johnson  {ibid.) 
uses,  instead  of  the  alkaline  lead  solution,  a  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  immediately  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Th.  M. 
Drown  {Amer.  Chemist,  iv,  423)  effects  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
passing  it  through  at  least  three  bottles  containing  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate (1  :  200). 

Aluminium  and  Chromium.  For  the  determination  of  these  metals  the 
following  method  is  given  by  A.  Blair  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiii.  421).  Five  grams  of 
iron  or  steel  borings  are  placed  in  a  half-litre  flask  with  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  the  flask  is  closed  with  a 
valved  stopper.  If  necessary,  heat  is  applied,  and  when  the  iron  is  dissolved,  the 
valved  stopper  is  replaced  by  a  solid  one,  and  the  flask  cooled.  The  flask  is  then 
about  three-fourths  filled  with  water  and  a  slight  excess  of  barium  carbonate  (free 
from  sulphate)  added  gradually.  The  flask  should  be  thoroughly  shaken  several 
times,  loosening  the  stopper  occasionally  to  allow  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape,  and  left 
over-night.  The  liquid  is  then  quickly  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  diluted ;  the  sesquioxides  of 
iron  and  chromium  precipitated  with  ammonia  ;  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  expelled 
by  boiling.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  fused  with  3  grams  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  0*5  gram  of  nitre,  the  heat  being  continued  till  all  the  nitre  is  decom- 
posed ;  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  ferric 
oxide,  is  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol.  The  chromic  oxide  which 
remains  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered  from  silica,  and 
the  chromium  precipitated  in  the  usual  way. 
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For  the  determination  of  ulu minium  in  steel,  the  first  part  of  the  process  is  the 
same  as  for  chromium,  as  far  as  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  obtained  with  barium 
carbonate,  which  in  this  case  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  barium  precipi- 
tated with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  barium  sulphate  is  then  removed  and  the  excess  of  acid  ex- 
pelled by  evaporation.  The  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  and  chromic  oxide,  are  separated  by 
ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  citric  acid.  The  chromium  (if  any)  is  converted 
into  alkaline  chromato  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitre  ;  the  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water;  and.  without  filtering,  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  keeping  the 
chlorate  in  excess.  The  residue  is  redissolved  in  water ;  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium 
carbonate  is  added ;  the  solution  boiled  till  all  smell  of  this  salt  is  removed,  then 
filtered,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  chlorate  is  decomposed,  a  little  alcohol  is  to  be  added  and  the  chromium  precipi- 
tated as  before.  The  alumina  obtained  by  precipitation  with  ammonium  carbonate  is 
apt  to  be  contaminated  by  silica  and  lime  (from  the  citric  acid),  from  which  it  can 
be  separated  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  remove  silica,  redis- 
solviug  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  ammonium  carbonate,  care  being 
taken  to  remove  all  excess  of  carbonate  by  boiling. 

Manganese.  S.  Peters  {Ckem.  News,  xxxni.  3o)  estimates  manganese  in  iron 
and  steel  by  a  colorimetric  method.  O'l  gram  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  at  boiling  heat 
in  3  to  4  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2) ;  lead  dioxide  (0'2-0-3  gram)  is  then  added, 
the  liquid  is  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  poured  into  a 
burette  and  diluted  to  oO- 00  cc.  ;  and  the  tint  of  this  liquid  is  compared  with 
that  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  containing  0  01  gram  manganese  in  a  cubic  centi- 
meter. If  the  two  have  the  same  depth  of  colour,  the  necessary  data  for  calculation 
are  obtained. 

For  the  estimation  of  manganese  in  spiegeleiscn  and  ferromanganese,  the  two 
following  methods  are  given  by  E.  Eiley  {Chcm.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  1-12). 

1.  Direct  Method. — About  a  gram  of  finely  comminuted  spiegeleiscn  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2),  and  small  quantities  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
ncid  arc  added  to  decompose  the  carbon-compounds  produced  by  the  reaction.  The 
solution  diluted  to  about  a  litre  and  neutralised  with  sodium  or  ammonium  carbonate 
is  then  heated  with  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate  (preferably  with  the  ammonium 
salt),  tlie  resulting  basic  ferric  acetate  is  left  to  settle  ;  the  solution  is  filtered  ; 
the  precipitate  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  process  repeated  in  order 
to  ensure  a  complete  separation  of  the  iron  and  manganese.  The  united  filtrates  are 
evaporated  to  half  a  litre,  and  mixed  after  cooling  with  2  to  4  cc.  of  bromine  and 
agitated;  excess  of  ammonia  is  added;  the  liquid  gently  heated  for  about  an  hour, 
then  boiled  for  five  minutes  ;  the  precipitate  is  left  to  settle  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  ; 
and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  and  tested  for  manganese.  Lastly  the  precipitate  is 
dried  and  heated  to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  muffle  or  over  a  Bunsen  burner, 
and  finally  over  a  gas  blowpipe.  It  then  consists  of  maiiganoso-manganicoxide,^ln^O^. 

Indirect  Method. — About  a  gram  of  finely  crushed  spiegeleisen  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric,  or  better  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  recently 
boiled  distilled  water ;  and  the  iron  is  estimated  volumetrically  with  bichromate  or 
permanganate  ;  to  the  amount  thus  obtained  5  per  cent,  is  added  for  carbon  and 
impurities ;  and  the  difference  is  regarded  as  manganese.  The  result  thus 
obtained  is  generally  too  low  by  0-6  to  0-8  j)er  cent.,  the  error  arising  from  the 
formation-- during  the  dissolution  of  the  iron — of  oily  hydrocarbons  and  soluble 
organic  matter,  which  act  more  or  less  on  the  oxidising  solution,  thus  rendering  the 
amount  of  iron  too  high,  and  consequently  that  of  manganese  too  low.  The 
method  however  is  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  accurate  for  technical  purposes,  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  very  expeditious,  an  hour  being  sufficient  for  its 
completion,  whereas  the  direct  method  takes  five  or  six  hours.  The  indirect  method 
may  however  be  rendered  much  more  exact,  though  at  some  sacrifice  of  time,  by 
dissolving  the  spiegeleisen  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  the 
residue  to  destroy  the  carbon-compounds.  The  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  are 
then  to  be  dissolved  in  hvdrochlorie  acid,  and  the  solution  largely  diluted  with  water, 
reduced  with  sod ixim  sulphite,  and  titrated  as  before.  The  results  of  the  indirect 
method,  thus  modified,  agree  very  nearly  Mith  those  of  the  direct  method. 

W.  Galbraith  {Chcm.  News,  xxxiv.  47)  dissolves  1  gram  of  spiegeleisen  in  nitric 
acid  in  a  small  round-bottomed  flask,  evapiorates  to  dryness,  and  heats  the  residue  for 
ten  minutes  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  A  weighed  quantity  of  ferrous  or  ammonio-ferrous 
i^ulphate  is  added,  after  cooling,  together  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
liquid  is  heated,  with  agitation ;  and  when  the  whole  is  dissolved,  the  quantity  of  un- 
oxidised  iron  is  determined  by  titrn^on  with  pota«^sium  di^hromate.    From  this  '.he 
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amount  of  manganese  present  may  be  calculated.  Riley  is  of  opinion  that  this 
method  does  not  yield  exact  results. 

Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Manganiferous  Iron  Ores. — These  ores  sometimes 
contain  small  quantities  of  baryta,  zinc  oxide,  potash,  soda,  and  silica.  1  gram  of 
the  ore,  dried  at  100°,  is  dissolvi<l  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  evaporated  off.  The  solution  is  diluted 
to  I  litre,  left  at  rest  for  four  hours,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  precipitate  the  baryta  ;  then  diluted  to  1  litre,  mixed  with  ammonium  acetate, 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  left  to  clarify,  and  filtered ; 
and  the  precipitate,  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  again  precipitated  by  ammonia 
after  addition  of  ammonium  acetate.  The  basic  ferric  acetate  thus  precipitated  is  left 
to  settle,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  three  or  four  times  with  boiling  water  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  ammonium  acetate.  Lastly,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  half 
a  litre,  mixed  when  cold  with  2  to  4  c.c.  bromine,  and  otherwise  treated  as  above 
described  for  the  analysis  of  spiegeleisen.  The  ignited  manganoso-manganic  oxide 
must  be  tested  for  barium,  zinc,  calcium,  &c.  Chlorine  may  be  used  instead  of 
bromine  for  the  oxidation  of  the  manganese,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  this  altera- 
tion of  the  mode  of  proceeding  (Riley,  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxxii.  12). 

The  following  process  for  the  analysis  of  manganiferous  iron  ores  is  given  by  A. 
Fimaro  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  vii.  286).  2  or  3  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  are 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  after  adding 
a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to  peroxidize  the  iron  ;  the  residue  is  heated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  and  filtered  from  the  separated  silica, 
which  is  ignited  and  weighed  ;  the  solution  containing  the  iron  and  manganese  is 
exactly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  a  slightly  acid  solution  of 
ammonium  b*'nzoate  or  succinate  ;  and  the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  iron  and 
alumina,  is  collected,  washed  first  with  water,  then  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  finally 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  iron  and  alumina  in  this  precipitate  may  then  be 
separated  and  determined  in  the  usual  manner.  The  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
sulphide  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determined  as  manganoso-manganic  oxide 
in  the  usual  way.  If  the  mineral  contains  copper  or  zinc,  these  must  be  removed  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  an  acetic  solution,  previously  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  iron.  The  magnesia  and  lime  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
manganese  sulphide.  This  process  is  said  to  be  especially  valuable  when  the  man- 
f^anese  is  not  in  very  minute  quantity,  and  preferable  to  the  separation  by  means  of — 
1.  Ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride.  2.  Barium  or  calcium  carbonate.  3.  Sodium 
acetate  and  chlorine  or  bromine,  or  hypochlorite.  4.  Lead  oxide.  5.  Conversion 
into  sulphates. 

On  the  separation  of  Iron  and  Manganese  by  means  of  Sodium  Acetate,  see  also 
Stockmann  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  xvi.  172)  and  Kramer  {ibid.  334);  also  Chem.  Soc, 
J.  xxxii.  805. 

Classen  (Berl.  Ber.  x.  1316)  separates  iron  from  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
zinc,  by  treating  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  metals  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate  (1:6),  and  excess  of  strong  acetic  acid,  whereby  the  oxalates  of  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  are  precipitated,  leaving  the  iron  in  solution.  The  filtrate 
(with  the  washings)  is  concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  and  rendered  alkaline  by  sodium 
carbonate ;  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  oxalic  acid ; 
the  solution  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.as  before ;  and  the  precipitate  first  obtained 
is  washed  with  concentrated  acetic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  water.  It  may  still  retain  a  trace  of  iron,  which  may  be  separated  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process. 

ZROU  METAHiTTRGY.  1.  Cast  or  Pigr  Iron.  1.  Chemistry  of  the 
Blast  Furnace. — Temperature  of  the  Blast. — H.  Valerius  {Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belgiqm., 
[2],  xxxix.  No.  4,  April  1875)  has  calculated  the  temperature  to  which  the  blast  must 
be  raised  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  heat  in  the  furnace.  By  former  experi- 
ments he  had  found  that  carbon  burning  in  the  open  air  produces  a  temperature  of 
1678°,  half  of  it  burning  to  dioxide,  the  other  half  to  monoxide.  Carbon  monoxide 
in  burning  produces  a  temperature  of  2231°  C.  In  both  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the 
quantity  of  air  supplied  is  such  that  its  oxygen  just  suffices  for  complete  combustion. 
When,  however,  carbon  monoxide  burns  under  this  condition,  only  |  of  it  is  burnt 
to  CO^,  the  other  |  remaining  unaltered.  The  burning  of  CO  in  the  air  cannot  raise 
the  temperature  higher  than  2231°,  as  at  higher  temperatures  cooling  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  dissociation  of  CO^  From  these  considerations,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  to  what  height  the  temperature  of  the  blast  must  be  raised,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  maximum  of  temperature.  Suppose  that  1  kilogram  of  pure  carbon  is  to 
be  burnt;  this  will  require  12  kilograms  of  air  of  the  temperature  x.    Since  now  the 
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specific  heat  of  air  =0-2375,  tho  quantity  of  heat  required  to  bo  added  to  the  air, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  tho  combustion,  will  bo  12  ,  0-2375  .  x  heat-units.  Now  the 
products  of  combustion,  consist  of  1-83  CO'-,  1-166  CO,  6*99  N  and  3  air  ;  and  as  the 
specific  heats  of  the  first  three  are  respectively  0-2169,  0-245  and  0-244,  the  rise  of 
temperature  produced  in  the  air  will  be  expressed  by  the  fraction  : 

12.0-2375.^  2-85.  A' 


Jo  .  0-2169  +  1-166  .  0-245  +  6-99  .  0-244  + 

CO'^  CO  N 


3  .  0-2375 
Air 


3-12 


This  temperature  of  the  air  is  added  to  the  temperature  of  combustion  of  the  carbon 
in  the  air,  so  that  tho  sum  represents  the  maximum  temperature,  viz. : 

2-85  X 


1678  + 


3- 12 


223r 


.  In  practica  this  amount  is  not  sufficient,  since  the 
fuel  burnt  is  not  pure  carbon ;  and  hence  it  is  that  good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  heatint^  the  air  even  to  800°.  By  the  use  of  air  at  600°,  there  is  a  saving  of 
about  }-  of  the  carbon  that  would  be  required  if  cold  air  were  used. 

Use  of  Lignite  in  the  Blast  f  urnace. — Experiments  on  iron  smelting  with  a  mixture 
of  coke  and  lignite  are  described  by  v.  Frey  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvii.  71).  It  was  found 
that  33  per  cent,  of  the  coke  might  be  replaced  by  crude  lignite  (a  poor  variety  from 
Lieschau)  without  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  dark  brown  Bessemer  iron 
produced  in  the  furnace,  and  with  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  for  fuel.  The 
following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  iron  made  with  coke  alone,  and  with  the 
mixture  of  coke  and  lignite: 


from 


Pig-iron 

smelted  with  : 


Fe 


I  Combined 


f  66-6  p.  c.  Fllnfkirchen  Coke 
Prevaii   33-3   „   Lieschau  Lignite    ]■  88-251 
I  37      „   Lime,  White  Ores 


Prevuli 


/'25  p.  c. 
J  25  „ 
125 


Kaldn 


25 


Coke 

Gstrau  Coke 
Fllnfkirchen  Coke 
Hard  Charcoal 
Crude  Liguite 


90-790 


0-450 


0-430 


Graphite  Si 


3-860 
2-775 


Mn 


2-231  I  5-098 


2-765 


up  to 
3-020 


•020 


1-820 

to 


0-082 

0-118 

0-010 

to 
0-030 


0-012 
0-042 

trace 


Cu 


0-016 
0-060 


The  construction  and  working  of  a  lignite  blast  furnace  at  Friedrichshiitte  in 
Bohemia  are  described  by  A.  Kerpely  {Bincjl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  322  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem. 
1876,  1060). 

Use  of  Quick  Lime  in  the  Blast  furnace. — The  introduction  of  quick  lime  into  the 
furnace  in  place  of  the  raw  limestone  generally  used  might  be  expected  to  effect  a 
considerable  saving  of  fuel,  seeing  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  in  ex- 
pelling the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  raw  limestone,  and  further  that  a  certain  quantity 
is  absorbed  during  the  reduction  of  this  carbon  dioxide  to  monoxide.  The  actual 
sjiving  effected  is.  however,  less  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  theory.  Experiments 
have  indeed  shown  that  the  use  of  burnt  lime  in  the  smaller  blast  furnaces  is  attended 
with  a  somewhat  greater  production,  a  better  quality  of  iron,  and  also  at  times  with 
a  trifling  saving  of  fuel,  but  in  the  larger  and  newer  furnaces  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
reduction  by  carbon  monoxide  of  many  easily  reducible  ores  begins  at  200°,  and  the 
products  of  this  reduction  are  carbon  dioxide,  iron,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon. 
Carbon  dioxide  also,  at  a  certain  temperature,  is  reduced  by  carbon  to  monoxide.  At 
410'^  the  carbon  dioxide  begins  to  reoxidise  the  iron  reduced  at  the  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  this  oxidation  increases  with  the  rise  in  temperature,  so  that  at  a  bright 
red  heat  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  monoxide  in  equal  volumes  will  extract 
from  sesquioxide  of  iron  only  one-third  of  its  oxygen,  whilst  metallic  iron  at  the  same 
temperature  will  take  up  from  such  a  mixture  two-thirds  of  the  oxygen  which  it 
wouUl  contain  as  sesquioxide.  By  the  use  of  burnt  lime  the  heat  in  the  furnace  is 
certainly  increased,  and  the  presence  of  this  heat  is  made  known  by  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  esaiping  gases.  This  increase  in  temperature,  however,  induces 
a  peator  formation  of  CO  in  proportion  to  CO-,  perhaps  through  the  oxidising  power 
et  tho  latter  being  increased,  and.  therefore,  more  carbon  monoxide  being  necessary 
tor  the  reduction,  or  perhaps  through  the  carbon  dioxide  being  more  easily  reduced 
by  the  carbon.  "Whichever  may  be  the  true  explanation,  the  result  remains  the  same, 
VIZ..  an  absorption  of  heat,  which  means  a  waste  of  fuel,  so  that  the  gain  on  the  one 
hand  is  neutralised  by  a  loss  on  the  other.  (_I.  L.  Bell,  Engineering,  Sept.  1875,  p.  203  ; 
Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  260.) 
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On  Eeiser's  proposed  method  of  using  gaseous  fuel  and  mineral  fuel  from  the 
more  recent  formations,  in  blast  furnaces,  see  JDingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  176  ;  Jahresb.  /. 
Ckem.  1875,  1023. 

Gases  and  Slags. — W.  Kent  {Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  April  1875,  p.  228 ; 
Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  332)  has  calculated  the  composition  of  the  gases  and  slags  from 
blast  furnaces,  basing  his  calculation  on  the  obvious  principle  that  whatever  is  intro- 
duced into  the  furnace  must  leave  it  in  some  form  or  other,  either  as  gas,  or  as  crude 
iron,  or  as  slags.  The  table  on  p.  1106  shows  the  result  of  the  calculation  for  the 
Alfreton  blast  furnace,  from  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Percy. 

Formation  of  Chlorine-compounds  in  Blast-furnaces. — In  several  German  iron 
works,  viz.  the  Concordia  works  at  Benndorff,  the  Sophia  works  at  Wetzlar,  and  the 
Main-Weser  works  at  Lollar,  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  furnaces  by  the 
formation  of  chlorine-compounds.  At  the  Concordia  works  it  was  noticed  that  the 
iron  plates  of  the  furnace  were  destroyed,  and  that  the  pumice  placed  in  compartments 
in  the  throat  of  the  furnace  to  absorb  the  gases,  had  assumed  a  yellowish-brown  colour 
from  the  formation  of  ferric  chloride,  and  partly  caked  together.  Fused  salts,  chiefly 
potassium  chloride,  likewise  exuded  through  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  Similar  obser- 
vations were  also  made  at  other  works.  Now  chlorides  do  not  occur  in  iron  ore  or  in 
limestone,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  building  material  of  the 
furnace.  The  source  of  them  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  coke  with  which 
the  fiumaces  were  fed ;  and  in  fact  the  liquid  obtained  by  lixiviating  an  average 
sample  of  35  kilos,  of  this  coke  gave  by  analysis : 

43'54  grms.  NaCl        =  -1209  per  cent,  on  the  coke. 


1-38  „ 

KOI 

•0038 

•72  „ 

MgO,S03 

•0020 

9-76  „ 

K0,S03 

•0271 

3-92  „ 

KS 

•0108 

9-58  „ 

CaS 

•0266 

68-90  grms. 

salts 

•1912  per  cent,  on  the  coke. 

Consequently  a  furnace  consuming  daily  about  50  tons  of  coke  would  at  the  same 
time  receive  60-47  kg.  NaCl  and  1-91  kg.  KCl,  which  together  would  be  capable  of 
yielding  38*73  kg.  HCl,  so  that  the  decomposition  of  only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
chlorides  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  damage  done  to  the  furnaces. 

The  analysis  above  quoted  agrees  moderately  well  w:th  those  of  many  lime-springs, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  exhibits  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphates. 
Now  such  waters  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Westphalian  coal-districts,  and  their  use 
for  quenching  the  coke  would  account  for  the  presence  of  chlorides  therein ;  and,  in 
fact,  since  the  use  of  these  waters  at  the  Concordia  works  has  been  discontinued,  the 
destructive  action  above  described  has  no  longer  been  noticed  (Chr.  Meineke,  Dingl. 
fol.  J.  ccxvii.  217). 

Analysis  of  White  Fumes  from  a  Blastfurnace  near  Longwy. — The  ores  used  in 
this  furnace  are  ferruginous  oolite,  with  a  matrix  of  clay-slate.  They  are  reduced 
with  coke,  and  with  a  blast  heated  to  500°-600°,  in  order  to  obtain  black  or  grey  pig- 
iron,  like  that  from  Scotch  furnaces.  Owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  blast,  a 
dense  white  smoke  is  evolved  which  incrusts  the  walls  of  the  work.  The  portion  of 
this  crust  which  is  soluble  in  water  consists  largely  of  potassium  sulphate,  but  no 
sulphide  ;  but  the  insoluble  part  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  treatment  with  an 
acid.    On  analysis,  the  deposit  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Portion  soluble  in  Water. 
K"SO*  E:^C0=»  KCl  Soluble  SiO= 

37-82  3-90  1-52  0-12  =  43-36 

Insoluble  portion. 
SiO=»  CaO  APO»        FeO        MnO        MgO  S 

22-98       15-88       9-62       4-00       0-16       0'36       not  det.  =  63-00 

Hygrometric  Water  =  3-20 

99-56 

The  following  is  the  percentage  composition  of  the  insoluble  portion  (exclusive  of 
sulphur)  compared  with  that  of  the  slag  : 

SiO-        CaO       Al^O*       FeO      MnO     MgO       K='0        S  H^SQ-* 
Insoluble.  43-3       30-0       18-1       7-6       0-3       0-7       —       —       —  =  100 


Slag.        33-0      43-7      14  6  -        3-6  1-9  O-7      0'2  =  99-4 
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As  the  slag  is  more  basic  than  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  fume,  it  would  appear 
that  the  latter  is  mixed  with  free  silica;  aud  on  examination,  it  was  found  to  contain 
fibrous  silica,  probably  evolved  as  silicon  sulphide,  which,  on  exposure  to  moist  aix, 
was  converted  into  fibrous  siUca.  The  potassium  sulphate  was  probably  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  volatilised  potassium  sulphide  (L.  Gruner,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  669). 

Limit  of  the  Carhuration  of  Iron. — M.  Boussingault  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  850) 
infers,  from  experiments  made  by  himself  and  by  others,  that  the  highest  amount 
of  carbon  that  iron  can  take  up  is  4'1  per  cent.,  answering  to  the  formula  Fe^O.  This 
compound  may  exist  in  the  fused  state,  but  undergoes  dissociation,  partly  at  least,  on 
cooling,  as  shown  by  the  appearance  of  graphite  in  the  mass,  so  that  the  solidified 
iron  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Fe^C  with  free  iron  and  free  carbon.  The 
transformation  of  grey  into  white  cast-iron  appears  to  be  due  simply  to  the  manner  of 
cooling  the  metal,  rapid  cooling  producing  the  white,  and  slow  cooling  the  grey  variety. 

2.  Silicon  in  Pig-iron. — The  form  in  which  silicon  exists  in  pig-iron  has  been 
investigated  by  E.  H.  Morton  {Chem.  News,  xxix.  107).  When  the  iron  is  dissolved 
in  a  dilute  acid,  the  silicon  remains  in  the  form  of  silica ;  and  the  same  result  is  obtained 
on  heating  Bessemer  pig  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  with  iodine  in  sealed  tubes, 
the  air  of  which  has  been  previously  displaced  by  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  the 
formation  of  silica  being  attended,  in  the  one  case,  with  the  formation  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  in  the  other,  when  iodine  is  used,  with  deoxidation  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
residue  obtained  on  treating  pig-iron  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  consisted  of  crys- 
tallised and  amorphous  silica,  but  did  not  contain  a  trace  of  free  silicon ;  neither  was 
any  silicon  found  in  the  residue  left  when  the  pig  was  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 
From  these  results  Morton  infers  that  the  silicon  in  pig-iron  is  chemically  combined, 
not  merely  mechanically  mixed.  When  siliceous  iron  is  decomposed  by  acids  or  by 
iodine,  the  silicon  appears  to  be  oxidised  at  the  moment  of  liberation  ;  free  silicon  is 
not  affected  by  these  oxidising  agents.  When  pig-iron  containing  silicon  is  heated  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  silicon  is  volatilised ;  and  by  subsequently  passing  the  gas 
into  dilute  potash-solution,  acidulating  this  liquid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
estimating  the  silica  in  the  usual  way,  it  was  found  that  a  pig-iron  containing  4-612 
per  cent,  silicon  yielded  to  hydrogen  0  344  per  cent.,  while  a  second  specimen  contain- 
ing 4*704  per  cent.  Si  yielded  to  hydrogen  0  494  per  cent.  Free  silicon  does  not 
unite  with  hydrogen,  so  that  in  this  case  also  it  appears  that  a  compound  of  iron  and 
silicon  is  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen. 

Investigations  on  iron  rich  in  silicon  have  been  made  by  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille 
(^Ann.  Min.  1874,  iv.  1).  Iron  of  this  description  is  employed  in  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, not  only  because  it  determines  a  higher  temperature  in  the  converter,  but  because 
the  refining  of  it  is  not  attended  with  so  great  a  loss  by  sparkling  as  is  the  case  in 
the  refining  of  ordinary  pig-iron.  The  emission  of  sparks  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
escape  of  gases  contained  in  the  pig-iron,  but  siliceous  iron  is  very  poor  in  gases,  and 
when  refined  in  a  current  of  air,  presents  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  lead  in 
cupellation. 

Pig-iron,  heated  in  an  apparatus  made  of  refractory  silicates,  always  yields  carbon 
monoxide,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  up  silicon ;  this  shows  that  iron  carbide  has 
the  power  of  decomposing  silicates  and  separating  the  silicon  from  them  : 

Si  C 

A  pig-iron  originally  containing  0*21  5'32  per  cent, 

contained,  after  48  hours  heating  in  a  porcelain  crucible    0*87  6-20  „ 

24       „  „        gaize  „        1-07  3-20 

Globules  of  metal  which  penetrated  into  the  gaize  contained    3*40  —  „ 

A  cast-steel  originally  containing  0-10  1*54  „ 

contained,  after  24  hours  heating  in  a  hessian  crucible  .    0-26  0'24  „ 

„        gaize         „      .    0-80  0-70 

These  results  show  that,  to  fuse  iron  without  introducing  silicon  into  it,  the  fusion 
must  be  effected  in  vessels  of  lime  or  magnesia.  On  the  other  hand,  iron  rich  in  silicon 
gives  up  a  certain  portion  of  that  element  when  heated  in  a  lime  crucible. 

In  the  blast-furnace  the  absorption  of  silicon  takes  place  only  after  the  combination 
of  the  iron  with  the  carbon  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  begins  in  the  boshes  of  the  furnace,  and  , 
is  completed  in  the  hearth.  It  is  especially  from  the  silicates  of  the  alkali-metals  , 
that  iron  takes  up  the  largest  quantity  of  silicon.  By  fusing  together  crude  potash,  j 
charcoal,  iron  filings,  and  silica,  a  regulus  was  obtained  containing  15*16  per  cent,  i 
silicon  and  2  94  per  cent,  carbon, 

3.  Manganiferous  Cast  iron.  The  varieties  of  these  alloys,  containing  not  . 
more  than  about  26  per  cent,  manganese,  are  known  as  Spiegeleisen;  those  with  ;' 
higher  proportions  of  manganese  are  named  Ferromanganese.    The  following M 
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tables  (p.  1110)  contain  analyses  of  spiegeleisen.  Table  L  by  E.  Kiley  (C^gwi.  Soc. 
Jour,  xxxii  7). — Table  II.  analyses  of  Carniola  spiegeleisen  by  the  Carniola  Company 
at  Laibach,  to  which  are  appended  determinations  of  the  carbon  by  Riley. 

According  to  Riley's  analysis  in  Table  I.,  the  percentage  of  carbon  increases  on  the 
whole  with  that  of  the  manganese.  The  analyses  by  the  Carniola  Company  show 
rather  the  contrary  result ;  but  Riley's  analyses  of  the  same  spiegeleisens  likewise 
show  an  increase  of  carbon  on  the  whole  from  about  15  to  60  per  cent,  manganese, 
though  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  carbon  between  the  samples  containing  35  and  40 
per  cent,  manganese.  In  the  ferromanganese  containing  73  per  cent.  Mn,  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  spiegeleisens.  (For  methods  of  analysis, 
see  pp.  1103,  1104). 

Spiegeleisen  is  largely  produced  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  the  ores 
from  which  it  is  obtained  are  of  very  different  and  peculiar  characters.  In  Germany 
it  is  produced  solely  from  spathic  iron  ores  containing  manganese ;  in  Russia  from 
manganese  oxides  containing  iron  ;  and  in  Sweden  by  fluxing  a  mixture  of  knebelite 
and  manganiferous  garnet  (combined  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese).  An  important 
point  with  reference  to  these  ores  is  that,  if  the  iron  and  manganese  oxides  are  not 
in  actual  combination  as  carbonates  or  silicates,  they  are  in  a  state  of  very  intimate 
mixture  :  for  whenever  pure  manganese  ores  are  added  to  the  blast  furnace  mixture, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  spiegeleisen  rich  in  manganese,  the  result  is  always  a 
failure,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  added  manganese  combining  with  the  iron,  while 
the  greater  portion  is  carried  olf  in  the  slag.  To  produce  pig-iron  rich  in  man- 
ganese, the  manganese  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  form  of  a 
compound  containing  iron  ;  the  reduction  process  is  thereby  facilitated,  since  a 
mixture  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron  is  more  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  unite  with  the  iron  of  the  charge.  With  manganese 
alone  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  this  metal  to  pass  into  the  slag  as  a  silicate, 
from  which  it  cannot  be  profitably  recovered.  To  prevent  this,  the  heat  should 
be  as  great  as  possible,  and  the  reducing  power  of  the  furnace  almost  complete. 
The  oxides  of  manganese  are  much  less  easily  reduced,  and  require  more  time  and  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  those  of  iron.  In  the  production  of  spiegeleisen,  the 
following  points  should  be  especially  observed : — 

1.  The  manganese  ore  used  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  in  order  to 
secure  the  easy  reduction  of  a  large  portion  of  manganese. 

2.  The  furnace  charge  should  be  basic,  i.e.,  an  excess  of  limestone,  or,  better,  of 
burnt  lime,  should  be  used. 

3.  The  draught  of  the  furnace  should  be  much  slower  than  in  the  ordinary  process, 
in  order  to  give  more  time  for  the  reduction  of  the  manganese. 

4.  The  f arnace  temperature  should  be  as  high  as  possible,  the  air  employed  as  hot 
as  possible ;  and  as  coke  bears  a  stronger  pressure  of  air  and  develops  a  greater  heat, 
it  is  preferred  to  wood  charcoal  in  this  process. 

At  Filipstad,  in  Sweden,  spiegeleisen  has  been  made  by  using  native  oxides  cf 
manganese,  especially  Hausmannite,  which  contains  72  per  cent,  manganese.  The 
iron  produced  contained  only  4  per  cent,  manganese,  the  excess  of  the  metal  passing 
away  in  the  slag. 

The  ores  employed  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  are  found  in 
veins  of  the  Devonian  formation,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine.  They  are  spathic 
ironstones,  which  consist  of  carbonate  of  iron  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
manganese.  They  further  contain  more  or  less  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  with  traces  of 
galena  and  zinc  blende,  and  frequent  occurrence  of  quartz.  Analyses  of  the  products 
of  three  different  mines  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Stahlberg  Kirschenbaum  Huth 

p.  c.  p.  c.  p.  c. 

Iron   41-70  42-58  4221 

Manganese   .       .       .       .     8-16  6-46  8*70 

The  well-known  foliated  texture  of  spiegeleisen  depends  more  upon  the  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  it  than  upon  the  amount  of  manganese.  This  structure  is  also 
better  developed  if  the  iron,  after  running  off,  is  covered  over  with  slag,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  cool  more  slowly. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  percentage  composition  of  spiegeleisen  manufac- 
tured with  coke  in  Germany. 

C  Si  S  Cu  Mn  Fe 

(1)  4^129  0-458  0015  0*219  8-706  86-929 

(2)  5-04  0-41  0-08  0-16  7-67  86*74 

(Forbes,  Journal  of  ike  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Feb.  1872). 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  the  best  kinds  of  German  spiegeleisen  imported  into 
New  York  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1873  {Dingl.  fol.  J.  ccxii.  350)  :— 


1868 


1869 


1873 


Iron 

Manganese  , 
Copper  . 

Cobalt  and  Nickel 
Silicon  . 
Carbon  . 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus  . 
Aluminium  . 
Calcium 


p.  c. 
85-570 
9-142 
0-032 
0-005 
0-068 
5-048 

0-037 
0'082 
0-015 


p.  c. 
84-455 
10-625 
0-034 
0-005 
0-3G8 
4-304 
0-002 
0-044 
0-045 
0-016 


p.  c. 
84-122 
10-568 
0-036 
0-004 
0-286 
4-907 

0-014 
0-032 
0  021 


p.  c. 
84-869 
10-223 
0-031 
0-002 
0-384 
4-461 
0  001 
0-027 
0-012 


11-130 
0-279 


p.  c. 

10-22 
0-20 


0-039  0-06 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  manufactured  in  1874  from  three  furnaces  4,070 
tons  of  spiegeleisen  having  the  following  composition  {Dingl.  ^ol.  J.  ccxvii.  154) : — 
Fe  Mn  Si  C  P 

83-250  11-586  0-367  4-632  0-166 

83-22  11-67  0-99  4-02  0-19 

The  function  of  manganese  in  iron  metallurgy  is  explained  by  Troost  a.  Haute- 
feuille  {Coiwpt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  265)  as  follows  :  Manganese  unites  readily  with  the  im- 
purities of  iron,  giving  rise  to  compounds  whose  formation  is  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  a  quantity  of  heat  greater  than  that  which  is  evolved  in  the  formation  of 
the  corresponding  iron-compounds.  These  manganese-compounds  unite  with  oxygen 
more  readily  than  iron-compounds,  manganese  even  taking  oxygen  from  the  oxides  of 
iron.  At  the  same  time  the  manganese  in  oxidising  develops  an  amount  of  heat  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  formation  of  slag. 

On  the  Decarburation  of  Spiegeleisen,  see  W.  Kaymond  {Dingl.  'pol.  J.  ccxx.  60; 
Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1876,  106). 

4.  Manufacture  of  Pig-iron  containing  Manganese  and  Phosphorus< 
(Le  Chatelier,  Dingl.  jjol.  J.  ccxvi.  342). — Near  Liege  there  occurs  an  iron  ore  which 
yields  a  pig-iron  containing  4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  when  this  ore  is  mixed 
with  a  manganiferous  iron  ore,  found  near  Nassau,  containing  15  per  cent,  manganese 
and  33  per  cent,  of  iron,  a  pig  is  obtained,  which  easily  gives  up  the  phosphorus  in 
puddling.  At  Grevignee,  1,000  kilos,  of  coke,  1,500  kilos,  of  ordinary,  and  500  kilos, 
of  manganiferous  ore  are  used  for  an  iron  containing  manganese  ;  and  for  ordinary  pig- 
iron,  1,000  kilos,  of  coke,  850  kilos,  of  lime,  and  2,500  kilos,  of  ordinary  ore.  Three 
different  sorts  of  pig-iron  are  manufactured,  one  containing  more  than  6  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  which,  when  broken  across,  shows  mirror-facets  ;  another  with  3  to  6  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  but  with  facets  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  Ansible ;  and  the  third 
contains  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The  slags  are  green  in  the  interior,  and 
brown  on  the  outside.  They  contain  |  to  ^  of  the  amount  of  manganese  in  the  ore. 
If  much  lime  is  added,  a  white  pig  is  formed,  rich  in  manganese. 

The  follo'svi'ng  are  analyses  of  these  pig-irons  and  their  slags  : 


C  . 

Si  . 
s  . 

p  . 

Mn 
Cu. 


3-5 
1-0 


1-  6 

2-  3 


bed 
—         —  6-29 
0-6         —  0-7 

not  determined 


1-09 

304 


1-46 
1-60 


5-2; 


Pig-iron 

/ 

Cf 

2^25 

2-12 

0-98 

0-97 

0-213 

0-009 

0-05 

0-04 

1-20 

0-52 

1-84 

2-65 

2-73 

0-279 

0-03 

0-376 


2-804 


Grevignee  ;  6,  c,  d.  Ougree  ;  e,  /.  Dolbaiu  ;  g,  h.  Espcrauce. 

Slags 


SiO- 

.  32-75 

35-00 

39-00 

38-00 

CaO 

.  36-00 

45-00 

40-00 

41-00 

MgO 

.  9-77 

AP03  . 

.  17-82 

13-00 

12-00 

14-60 

FeO       .       .  . 

.  0-93 

3-76 

2-17 

2-17 

MdO 

1-21 

0-50 

2-00 

1-50 

S    .       .       .  . 

.  0-74 

0-o9 

0-45 

P^05 

0-3G 

1-625 

0-20 

.  Slag  fi'om  pig-iron  con 

uiniiig  G  per  cent,  of 

manganese  ; 

h,  c,  d.  Slag 

from  Espt-rance. 
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On  the  Conversion  of  this  Pig-iron  into  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,  see  p.  1116. 

5.  Iron  containing  Co'pjper. — "Wrought  iron  containing  some  tenths  per  cent, 
of  copper  is  known  to  be  red-short ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  best  irons  from  Siberia 
have  been  found  to  contain  from  O'Ol  to  0-03  per  cent,  of  copper.  Some  specimens  of 
steel  contained  0-2  per  cent.,  but  the  steel  was  not  brittle,  and  had  been  used  with  suc- 
cess for  the  manufacture  of  steel  axles.  Specimens  of  cast  iron  from  the  blastfurnaces 
of  the  South  Ural  mountains  showed  that  the  presence  of  copper  in  cast  iron  may  amount 
to  a  higher  percentage  than  in  steel  or  iron,  without  altering  the  quality  of  the  metal. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  this  peculiar  sample  of  cast  iron  : 

Fe  Cu         Sn         Co         Si  Ni         C  Mn 

83-614    8-123    1-252    0-501    0-952    0-125    3-001    2-312  =  99-780 

(S.  Kern,  Chemical  News,  xxxiv.  78). 

Leithner  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxi.  349)  utilises  the  residues  from  the  cupriferous 
pyrites  which  have  been  used  in  sulphuric  acid  works  to  generate  sulphurous  acid,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  cupriferoTis  iron  to  be  employed  in  tlie  precipitation  of  '  cement- 
copper.'  The  burnt  pyrites  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  sulphur  by  a  second 
roasting  close  to  the  blast-furnace,  then  mixed  with  lime  and  smelted.  The  cupri- 
ferous pig-iron  thus  obtained  yields  up  its  copper  to  the  solutions  from  which  it 
precipitates  the  copper. 

6.  Malleable  Cast  Iron  {2nd  Suppl.  696). — The  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  iron  by  heating  ordinary  cast  iron  in  a  bed  of 
smithy  scales,  have  been  examined  by  Eussell  Davenport  {Mechanics^  Magazine,  1872, 
p.  392 ;  Dingl.  jpol.  J.  ccvW.  b\).  The  samples  examined  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  were  analysed  both  before  ignition  and  after  each  of  two  heatings.  The 
following  numbers  represent  mean  percentages  : 

Casting  No  1 
Silicon 
Phosphorus 
Manganese  . 
Sulphur 
Total  carbon 

Casting  No.  2 
Silicon 
Phosphorus 
Manganese  . 
Sulphur 
Total  carbon 

These  numbers  show  that  the  proportions  of  silicon,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and 
sulphur  in  pig  iron  are  not  essentially  altered  by  ignition ;  the  slight  increase  of 
sulphur  is  derived  from  the  fuel.  The  carbon  is  wholly  removed  by  heating  the  iron 
to  redness  in  contact  with  ferric  oxide,  the  burning  out  of  the  carbon  proceeding  from 
without  inwards.  After  the  first  heating  the  castings  exhibit  a  black  nucleus  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  crust  nearly  free  from  carbon.  In  the  dark  nucleus  (technically 
called  the  'heart')  graphite  was  recognised,  although  the  pig-iron  was  originally  free 
from  it.  After  the  second  ignition  the  entire  ingot  had  become  white.  Many  of  the 
castings  after  ignition  were  extremely  brittle,  and  exhibited  a  coarsely  crystalline 
texture ;  nevertheless  they  were  not  found  to  differ  chemically  in  any  respect  from 
good  iron. 

7.  Solution  of  Gases  in  Cast  Iron. — J.  '£axvy  {Amer.  Chem.\i.  107)  finds 
that  grey  cast  iron  absorbs  hydrogen  to  the  amount  of  20-22  times  its  bulk.  On 
ignition  in  a  vacuum,  the  hydrogen  is  given  off,  together  with  CO  and  CO-,  "When 
volatile  metals  (zinc,  cadmium,  bismuth,  magnesium,  and  even  cobalt)  are 
heated  in  a  vacuum  with  iron,  their  vapours  are  taken  up  by  the  iron.  On  again 
heating  the  iron  in  a  vacuum,  the  volatile  metal  is  given  off  and  deposited  as  a 
sublimate  on  the  side  of  the  tube. 

Parry  {ibid.  iv.  254)  has  also  examined  the  gases  absorbed  by  spiegeleisen,  white 
and  grey  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  and  steel  during  the  processes  of  manufacture.  By  heat- 
ing these  several  forms  of  iron  in  the  vacuum  of  a  Sprengel  pump,  it  was  found  that : 

50  grams  of  spiegeleisen  yielded  in  three  hours  12  c.c.  gas  at  15°  and  760  mm. 

60  grams  white  pig  gave  in  6^  hours,  13  c.c.  gas. 

37  grams  of  bar-iron  gave  in  two  hours,  9-4  c.c.  gas. 
•  4-75  grams  grey  pig  gave  in  two  hours,  15-81  c.c.  gas. 

10  grams  steel  gave  in  two  hours,  18-4  c.c.  gas. 


Before 

After  first 

After  second 

ignition 

ignition 

ignition 

0-445 

0-438 

0-449 

0-315 

0-327 

0315 

0-529 

0-585 

0-525 

0-059 

0  067 

0-083 

3-43 

1-51    below  0-10 

0-585 

0-614 

0-614 

0-280 

0-290 

0-295 

0-585 

0-616 

0-575 

0-105 

0-147 

0-162 

3-48 

0-43  below  0-10 

aASEs  m  CAST  iron. 
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Percentage  Composition  of  the  Gases. 

CO'             CO  H  N 

From  Spiegeleisen        .       .       .     0-942  17-87  8M05  — 

„    White  pig   ....     6-800         2-32  84-000  6-88 

„    Bar  iron     ....      9-920  34-262  54-100  1718 

„    Grey  pig     ....      1*600         6-200  89  700  3-250 

„    Steel                                     16-550  24  352  52-610  6-488 

The  experiments  of  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  482,  562)  on  the 
action  of  iron  carbide  on  siliceous  compounds  (p.  1110)  show  that,  in  order  to  study  the 
absorption  of  gases  by  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  vessel  free  from  silicon  ;  they 
therefore  employed  vessels  made  of  carbon. 

Cast  iron  raised  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  carbon  boat  in  an  atmosphere  oi 
hydrogen  undergoes  tranquil  fusion ;  there  is  no  disengagement  of  gas  and  no  pro- 
jection of  the  metal.  But  if,  after  it  has  remained  for  some  time  in  this  atmosphere, 
the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  be  rapidly  diminished,  the  disengagement  of  gas  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  projection  of  globules  of  metal  and  particles  of  graphite,  and  if 
the  temperature  be  allowed  to  fall  at  the  same  time,  the  metal  solidifies  during  the 
disengagement  of  gas,  and  the  surface  of  the  ingot  is  rough.  The  solubility  of  hydro- 
gen in  cast  iron  is  much  diminished  by  the  presence  of  phosphorus  or  silicium 
(especially  the  latter)  in  the  metal.  Carbon  oxide  is  much  less  soluble  than  hydrogen 
in  cast  iron,  more  especially  in  highly  carburetted  iron. 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  extracting  the  gases  dissolved  or  enclosed  in  pig- 
iron.  A  cylinder  of  the  metal  weighing  500  grams  heated  to  800°  in  a  vacuum  gave 
cff  in  190  hours  16-7  c.c.  of  gas  consisting  of 

Carbon  dioxide        Carbon  oxide  Hydrogen  Nitrogen 

0-6  2-8  12-3  1-0 

The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  oxide  was  disengaged  in  a  few  hours,  while  the 
hydrogen  was  much  more  forcibly  retained. 

The  same  cylinder  of  cast  iron  was  afterwards  heated  to  800°  for  48  hours  under 
a  pressure  of  770  mm.  (1)  in  hydrogen,  and  (2)  in  carbon  oxide,  and  after  each 
operation  placed  in  a  vacuum  for  170  hours.  The  gases  extracted  in  the  two  cases 
were — 

Carbon  oxide         Hydrogen  Nitrogen 
(1.)        1-1  44-0  1-5  =  46-6  CO. 

(2.)       14-7  1-5  0-7  =  16-9  „ 

Hence  the  order  of  solubility  is  the  same  as  in  the  fused  metal. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  different  proportions  of  carbon  in  the  metal  on  the 
solubility  of  the  gases,  comparative  experiments  were  made  with  cast  steel  and 
soft  iron.  Cylinders  of  these  metals,  each  weighing  500  grams,  when  heated  to  800° 
in  a  vacuum,  gave  off  the  following  gases  : 

Carbon  Carbon 

dioxide        oxide      Hydi-ogeu  Nitrogen 
Cast  steel       .       .       .    0*05  1*4  0-5  0-25  =     2  2  c.c. 

Soft  iron.       .       .       .    2-20         10*8  4-4  I'l     =  18-5  „ 

These  cylinders  were  heated  to  800°  (1)  in  hydrogen,  and  (2)  in  carbon  oxide,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a  vacuum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cast-iron  cylinder.  The  gases 
extracted  were — 

Carbon  oxide  Hydrogen  Nitrogen 


From  cast  steel 


i(l.)  0-9  6-4  0-5  =    7-8  c.c. 

1(2.)  2-0  0-8  0-4  =    3-2  „ 

F.o.sofu.on  .  ig;)    ,o;«     io:«  -f:|3:9,. 

Steel  retains  the  last  traces  of  hydrogen  much  more  forcibly  than  cast  iron,  not- 
withstanding that  when  saturated  with  the  gas  it  gives  off  a  portion  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  in  this  respect  resembling  palladium.  Soft  iron  retains  carbon  oxide 
more  forcibly  than  it  retains  hydrogen,  contrary  to  what  is  observed  with  cast  iron 
and  steel. 

The  evolution  of  gases  from  pig-iron  has  also  been  examined  by  A.  Ledebur 
{Ckem.  Centr.  1873,  810),  who  attributes  it  to  three  causes  :  1.  Gases  absorbed  by  the 
iron  in  the  blast-furnace  are  given  off  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  pressure 
which  takes  place  when  the  furnace  is  tapped.  An  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  metal  during  cooling  may  also  give  rise  to  the  escape  of  dissolved  gases.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  graphite  in  pig-iron,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  gas  which 
It  gives  off.   Iron  rich  in  carbon  takes  up  chiefly  gases  containing  a  large  proportion 
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of  hj^drogen ;  iron  poor,  in  carbon,  especially  in  combined  carbon,  takes  up  chiefly 
gases  in  which  the  carbon  predominates.  2.  Evolution  of  gases  also  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  melted  iron  with  the  air.  The  movement  observed 
on  the  surface  of  the  cooling  iron  is  well  known  to  be  due  to  oxidation,  a  crust  of 
ferroso-ferrie  oxide,  silica,  and  oxides  of  manganese  forming  on  the  surface,  breaking 
up,  and  being  continually  reproduced.  This  very  basic  slag  may  act  upon  the  fused 
carburetted  iron  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbon  oxide. 

3.  Gases  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  fused  iron  on  the  sides  of  the  mould. 
Even  very  carefully  dried  moulds  contain  small  quantities  of  water,  which  is  converted 
into  vapour  as  the  iron  runs  into  the  mould,  and  the  steam  passing  through  the  molten 
iron  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  presence  of  this  last  gas  is  shown  by  the  frequently  observed  occurrence  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  the  combustion  of  the  gas  which  escapes  from  the  iron. 

Gases  from  Spisgeleisen. — This  alloy,  in  flowing  from  the  blast-furnace,  gives  out 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  gas  than  ordinary  pig-iron.  The  latter  runs  into  the 
channels  with  vivid  sparkling,  and  gives  out  only  a  few  gas-bubbles  in  solidifying, 
whereas  spiegeleisen  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  film  of  gas,  and  gives  out  a  large 
quantity  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  The  gas  burns  like  hydrogen,  not  like 
carbon  dioxide.  The  appearance  just  described  may  be  imitated  by  slowly  fucing 
200  grams  of  spiegeleisen  in  a  lime  crucible  under  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  then  adding 
to  the  very  hot  bath  100  grams  more,  and  removing  the  cover  from  the  crucible  as 
soon  as  this  latter  quantity  is  melted.  In  this  case  also,  the  shining  metal-bath 
appears  to  be  covered  with  a  veil  of  gas,  which  may  most  readily  be  seen  by  placing 
the  eye  on  a  level  with  the  specular  surface  of  the  metal.  Gas-bubbles  are  then  seen 
to  escape  from  time  to  time  from  the  metal,  and  for  a  moment  increase  the  height  of 
the  flame.  At  the  moment  of  solidification,  the  metal  spits  and  gives  ofl"  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hydrogen.  Spiegeleisen,  after  solidification,  retains  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  gas  than  ordinary  pig-iron.  500  grams  of  the  two  heated  in  a  vacuum  to  800° 
gave : 

Pig-ii'on  Spiegeleisen 

Carbon  Dioxide  0-6  c.c.  O'O  c.c. 

Monoxide  2-8   „  0-0  „ 

Hydrogen     .       .       ,              .       .       .    12-3   „  27-0  „ 

Nitrogen  I'O   „  2*5  „ 

167  29-5 

The  carburetted  manganese  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  oxide  by  charcoal  in  a  lime 
crucible,  absorbs,  when  heated  to  redness  in  a  fiame  of  hydrogen,  a  larger  quantity  of 
this  gas  than  iron  containing  an  equal  proportion  of  carbon.  Hence  it  appears  that 
manganese  increases  the  capacity  of  iron  for  absorbing  hydrogen,  but  diminishes  its 
power  of  absorbing  carbon  monoxide  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  909). 

8.  Ahsorjition  of  Heat  by  Pig-iron,  Slags,  and  Steel  at  High  Tempera- 
tures.— The  following  numbers  denote  units  of  heat  absorbed  by  a  unit-weight  of 
the  substance  ;  they  were  determined  with  a  water-calorimeter,  and  represent  minima, 
inasmuch  as  small  losses  of  heat  were  unavoidable.  1.  The  several  varieties  of  grey 
pig,  as  they  run  from  the  furnace,  take  with  them  only  280  to  285  heat-units,  but 
while  in  the  hearth  they  often  contain  from  300  to  310  units.  2.  White  pig  under 
the  same  circumstances  contains  20  units  less.  3.  Grey  pig  at  its  solidifying  point 
contains  244  to  245  units,  and  immediately  after  solidification  221  to  222  units. 

4.  White  pig  at  its  solidifying  point  retains  225  to  235,  and  immediately  after  solidi- 
fication 192  to  203.  The  several  varieties  of  white  pig  have  therefore  a  latent  heat 
of  32  to  34  units,  the  grey  only  23  units.  5.  The  slags  contain  i§  as  much  heat  as  the 
iron,  in  the  case  of  grey  iron  therefore  500,  and  in  that  of  white  iron  450  heat-units 
at  the  moment  of  tapping.  6.  The  latent  heat  of  the  slags  is  about  50  units. 
7.  Bessemer  steel  obtains  by  refining  30  heat-units  more  than  pig-iron ;  fused 
steel  often  contains  only  300  units.  8.  The  melting  points  of  these  varieties  of 
iron  and  steel,  as  determined  by  Gruner,  agree  with  those  observed  by  Pouillet : 

White  pig-iron  melts  at   .  1050°-1100° 

Grey  siliceous  pig-iron   .  1200° 

Cast  steel   1350°-1400° 

White  pig-irons  running  from  the  furnace  have  a  temperature  of       .  1250°-1300 

Grey  pigs  have  a  temperature  of   1350°-i450° 

Bessemer  steel  attains  in  the  converter,  at  the  moment  of  refining,  a>  1500*^ 
temperature  of  at  least  

(L,  Gruner,  Ann.  Min.  [7],  iv,  224 ;  Bingl.  fol.  J.  ccxii.  527). 
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11.  Wroiag-Iit  tri>n„  1.  Befining  of  Pig-iron. — A.  Warner  purifies  ipig- 
iron  by  subjecting  it  in  the  fused  state  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  soda  (sodium 
carbonate)  and  lime,  using  for  each  1  per  cent,  of  silicon  to  be  removed,  20  kg.  soda 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  lime  to  a  ton  of  iron.  The  lime  being  divided  and  distributed 
by  the  melting  soda  comes  into  intimate  contact  with  the  iron,  and  abstracts  its  silicon 
and  sulphur.  The  action,  which  is  energetic,  lasts  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and 
two  slags,  consisting  of  silicates  and  sulphides,  collect  on  the  surface,  below  which  the 
iron  is  tapped  off.  Iron  thus  refined  contains  only  0*04  per  cent,  sulphur  and  O'lO  to 
0-14  silicon  {Bingl.  jpol.  J.  ccxvi.  490  ;  Engineering,  1875,  132). 

According  to  a  later  communication  by  E.  Rigo  (JDingl.  ccxviii.  125),  Warner 
endeavours  to  effect  the  removal  of  silicon  and  sulphur  by  means  of  various  mixtures 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  infusible  substances.  He  uses :  a.  2  pts.  by  weight  of  soda 
and  3  pts.  of  ferric  oxide  ;  1  ton  of  pig-iron  of  1  per  cent,  silicon  requires  40  kilos,  of 
the  mixture  —  b.  \  pt.  of  soda  and  2  pts.  of  oxide  of  manganese,  40  kilos,  being  required 
for  1  ton  —  (?.  3  pts.  of  soda  and  2  pts.  of  slaked  lime ;  1  ton  of  iron  requires  for  every 
per  cent,  of  silicon  38*5  kilos,  of  the  mixture  —  d.  1  pt,  soda  and  2  pts.  of  fluor  spar 
this  flux,  however,  cannot  in  general  be  recommended,  though  it  answers  well  in 
special  cases.  Sodium  carbonate,  owing  to  its  price,  is  added  only  in  quantity  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  object  of  bringing  the  action  of  the  cheaper  and 
specially  refining  agents  into  full  operation. 

2.  Puddling. — A  report  on  the  progress  of  Mechanical  Puddling  {2nd  Siippl. 
697)  has  been  published  by  P.  Tunner  {DingL  pol.  J.  ccxiii.  123).  Eiley  a.  Henley 
have  adapted  a  principle,  first  laid  down  by  J.  v.  Ehrenwerth,  to  the  construction  of  a 
mechanical  puddling  furnace,  in  which  a  horizontal  circular  chamber  revolves  round  a 
vertical  axis  under  an  arch  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace.  A 
great  improvement  in  this  furnace  has  been  made  by  Pernot,  who  inclines  the  circular 
chamber  towards  the  working  door  in  such  a  manner  that  during  the  rotation  part 
of  the  inclined  hearth  remains  uncovered  by  the  iron  and  slag.  This  part  of  the 
movable  hearth,  which  projects  into  the  hot  air-stream,  is  subjected  to  powerful 
oxidation,  but  the  oxidised  products  are  immediately  taken  up  by  the  bath  of  metal, 
slag,  &c.  With  Pernot's  furnace,  the  stirring,  or  puddling,  properly  so  called,  is 
performed  by  machinery,  but  the  bolting  up  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  way.  At  the 
works  of  Petin  a.  G-audet  in  St.  Chamond,  a  furnace  thus  constructed  yielded  in  a  week 
(with  eleven  12-hour  shifts),  500  centners  of  puddled  iron,  whereas  an  ordinary  hand- 
puddle  furnace  yields  only  240  centners.  1000  kg,  wrought  iron  were  produced  from 
1030  kg.  pig-iron  (in  the  ordinary  puddle-furnace,  1200  kg.  of  pig  would  be  required); 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  was  reduced  from  1500  to  1200  kg. 

On  Danks'  puddling  furnaces,  see  J.  M.  Drown  {Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
xvi.  No.  5;  Chem.  Centr.  1874,  107). 

A  new  method  of  converting  pig-iron  into  wrought  iron  and  steel  is  described  by 
F.  C.  Knowles  {Monit.  scicnt.  [3],  iv.  334).  He  endeavours  to  obviate  the  chief 
inconveniences  of  the  ordinary  puddling  process  (great  loss  of  heat,  waste  of  iron  by 
burning,  imperfect  purification  of  the  iron)  by  separating  the  heating  from  the  chemical 
process:  (1),  By  the  production  of  a  very  basic  slag  containing  not  more  than 
30  per  cent,  silica  ;  (2)  by  the  use  of  caustic  soda  and  pure  ferric  oxide,  with  the  view 
of  removing  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the  iron  ;  (3)  by  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate 
or  permanganate  as  oxidising  agent.  Gaseous  fuel  is  used,  consisting  of  carbon 
monoxide  mixed  with  air  heated  to  500°.  The  carbon  oxide  is  either  obtained  from 
the  furnaces  in  which  the  iron  is  remelted  with  coke  or  anthracite,  or  it  is  produced 
by  passing  carbon  dioxide  obtained  by  ignition  of  limestone  over  red-hot  coke  ;  or, 
lastly,  by  the  action  of  water- vapour  on  charcoal.  The  carbon  oxide  and  air  are 
mixed  in  such  proportions  as  just  to  burn  the  whole  of  the  carbon  to  dioxide.  This 
carbon  dioxide  may  be  reconverted  into  the  monoxide,  and  the  alternation  repeated 
till  the  mixture  becomes  too  rich  in  nitrogen,  after  which  the  heat  of  the  burning 
gases  may  be  utilised  for  heating  boilers,  lime-kilns,  &c. 

The  iron  in  the  fused  state  is  brought  into  the  furnace,  which  is  made  of  cast  iron 
and  has  its  walls  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water.  To  avoid  presenting  too  much 
silica  to  the  slag,  this  furnace  has  no  lining  of  fire-clay,  but  is  lined  internally  with  a 
kind  of  enamel  made  of  ferrous  or  manganous  oxide,  emery  or  bauxite,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  caustic  soda:  this  lining  is  said  to  be  very  durable.  Powdered  ferric 
oxide  (hematite)  is  introduced  into  the  furnace,  together  with  the  melted  metal,  and 
the  mixture  of  carbon  oxide  and  air  is  introduced  through  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
whereby  a  sufficiently  uniform  mixture  of  the  contents  is  effected.  As  soon  as  the 
silicon  of  the  pig  has  been  converted  by  this  treatment  into  a  slag,  the  latter  is  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  manganiferous  iron  ore  free  from  silica. 
The  pig-iron  having  been  freed  by  these  reagents  from  carbon,  sulphur,  and  pho.sphorus, 
is  run  into  moulds,  then  cooled  by  water,  and  worked  under  rolls,  hammers,  &c. 
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Manufacture  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  from  Ptg-tron  containing  Phosphorus  and 
Manganese  (p.  1111). — The  iron  is  refined  in  puddling  furnaces,  the  waste  heat  being 
used  for  heating  steam-boilers.  The  charge  used  is  a  mixture  of  manganiferous  iron 
with  white  pig,  made  from  somewhat  purer  ore  than  that  which  yields  ordinary 
pig-iron,  and  nsually  contains  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  When  the  iron 
contains  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  manganese,  it  is  sometimes  puddled  alone,  but  it 
is  more  generally  mixed  with  white  iron  containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus. The  charges  consist  of  200  to  225  kilos.;  for  best  sheet  iron,  175  kilos, 
of  spiegeleisen  containing  7  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  50  kilos,  of  white  pig,  or  50 
kilos,  of  German  spiegeleisen  containing  12  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  175  kilos,  of 
white  pig-iron ;  and  for  second  quality,  pig-iron  with  5  per  cent,  of  manganese. 
The  action  is  carried  on  at  a  high  temperature,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  only  four 
charges  of  900  kilos,  of  pig-iron  are  refined  in  twelve  hours.  The  loss  of  iron  amounts 
to  5  per  cent.  The  production  of  1  pt.  of  fine-grained  iron  requires  the  consumption 
of  1  pt.  of  coal.  The  manganese  facilitates  the  purification  of  the  iron,  chiefly  by 
forming  fusible  slags.  The  strongly  basic  properties  of  the  manganous  oxide  are  said 
also  to  promote  the  formation  of  acids  from  the  impurities  in  the  iron. 

At  the  Terre-Noire  Works  near  St.  Etienne  in  France  rails  are  manufactured  from 
iron  containing  phosphorus.  A  white  iron  (not  steel)  is.prodnced  by  melting  pig  iron 
with  old  rails, — both  irons  must  be  poor  in  silicon, — removing  the  impurities  by 
oxidation,  and  reducing  the  oxidised  iron  by  the  use  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  manganese 
containing  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  is  then  removed,  and  a  product  is  obtained  which  makes  excellent  rails  {Chem. 
Centr.  1876,  709). 

On  the  separation  of  Carbon,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  and  Phosphorus,  in  the 
Eefining  and  Puddling  Furnace,  and  on  the  Bessemer  Converter,  see  J.  L.  Bell  {Journal 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1877,  390  ;  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  264,  357  ;  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xxxiv.  95). 

3.  Preparation  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel  direct  from  the  Ore. — 
The  rotatory  furnace  invented  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  and  the  mode  of 
working  it,  have  already  been  described  {2nd  Suppl.  701-704).  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1875,  Dr.  Siemens  has  given  an  account  of  the  results 
obtained  at  the  Towcester  Works,  where  three  rotatory  furnaces  have  been  erected. 
About  30  cwt.  of  ore  mixed  with  9  cwt.  of  small  coal  having  been  charged,  the  furnace 
is  rotated  for  2^  hours  ;  the  slag  is  then  tapped,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  increased 
to  ball  up  the  iron.  The  balls  formed  contain  about  70  per  cent,  of  iron  and  30  per 
cent  of.  cinder,  but  it  is  found  that  the  particles  of  iron  are  pure  metal,  although  the 
slag  may  contain  6  per  cent,  or  more  of  phosphoric  acid  and  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of 
sulphur.  The  bulk  of  the  cinder  is  removed  by  shingling,  but  sufficient  remains  to 
impart  to  the  fracture  a  dark  appearance  without  any  sign  of  crystalline  texture.  The 
metal  in  being  worked  shows  what  may  be  termed  *  slag-shortness.'  By  repiling  and 
reheating,  crystalline  iron  of  great  purity  and  toughness  is  produced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  some  of  the  irons  produced  : — 
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1.  Hammered  iron. — 2.  Iron  from  Canadian  ore. — 3,  Iron  from  Tow  caster  ore. — 
4.  The  same  well  rolled. — 5.  The  same  badly  rolled. — 6,  The  same  badly  hammered, 
containing  slag. — 7.  Chatterley. —  8.  Towcester  iron,  rolled — '717  Si  corresponds  to 
1-54  per  cent,  of  slag. — 9.  Iron  from  Indian  ores.  '932  Si  corresponds  to  2  per  cent, 
of  slag. — 10.  Phosphorus  in  Towcester  iron. — 11.  Homogeneous  iron,  from  Towcester 
iron. — 12  and  13.  Towcester  iron,  rolled. — 14.  Towcester  iron-bloom,  containing  3-17 
percent,  slag. — 15.  Iron,  fractured  bloom,  crystalline  texture,  slag  1-58  per  cent.— 
16.  Iron,  fractured  bloom,  texture  fibrous  and  dull,  slag  2'61  per  cent. — 17  and  18. 
Iron  remelted  in  the  refinery. 

Attempts  to  prepare  malleable  iron  and  steel  by  Siemens'  method  at  Privali  are 
described  by  v.  Frey  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvii.  69). 

Blair's  method  of  preparing  malleable  iron  direct  from  the  ore  is  described  by 
P.  Tunner  {ibid,  ccxvi.  304  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chcm.  1875,  1017). 

4.  Fibrous  Iron. — H.  Le  Chatelier  observes  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1057)  that  when 
fibrous  iron  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  there  remains,  after  the 
volatilisation  of  the  iron  chloride,  an  extremely  thin,  greenish-white  network  com- 
posed of  threads  of  slag,  and  to  the  enclosure  of  these  threads  in  the  mass  of  iron  he 
attributes  its  fibrous  structure.  This  network  of  threads  appears  to  be  formed  when 
the  slag  is  difficult  of  fusion  and  the  iron  is  puddled  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture. Fibrous  iron  smelted  with  charcoal  from  the  Jura  was  found  to  contain  0*7 
per  cent,  of  this  slag ;  fibrous  charcoal-iron  from  Belgium  yielded  1-3  per  cent. 

6.  Cause  of  Brittleness  in  Wrought  Iron. — F.  Kick  {Bingl.  fol.  J.  ccxiii. 
358)  observes  that  the  molecular  change  in  wrought  iron  which  results  in  brittleness 
is  brought  about,  not  only  by  frequent  agitation,  but  also  by  sudden  cooling  from  a 
high  temperature.  Boiler  plate  10  mm.  thick  heated  not  quite  to  redness,  and  then 
quickly  cooled  in  water,  exhibited  a  crystalline  layer  1  mm.  thick  on  each  side  of  the 
nucleus,  which  had  remained  fibrous.  Kick  is  of  opinion  that  this  change  of  structure 
may  lead  to  the  bursting  of  steam-boilers. 

On  Homogeneous  Iron  and  the  degree  of  Homogeneity  to  be  expected  in  Iron 
produced  by  various  systems  of  Puddling  and  subsequent  Working,  see  Engineer, 
May  11,  1877,  and  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxiv.  253-257  ;  also  Bingl.  ;pol.  J.  ccxxvi.  394; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  257. 

6.  Burnt  Iron  {Ind  Sujpjpl.  700). — According  to  H.  Caron  {Cowpt.  rend.  Ixxvii. 
836)  burnt  iron  may  be  regenerated,  that  is  to  say  restored  to  the  state  of  malleability, 
by  plunging  it,  while  red-hot,  into  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  till  its  tem- 
perature is  reduced  to  about  110°. 

7.  Soft  Iron. — J,  A.  Cabell  {Chem.  News,  xxx.  142)  has  analysed  iron  found  in 
crystalline  granules  on  the  wall  of  *a  welding  furnace,  in  which  Heaton  steel  had  been 
heated  for  forging.  This  iron  was  soft,  easy  to  file  and  saw,  did  not  become  hard  by 
sudden  cooling,  and  showed  indeed  all  the  properties  of  bar  iron.  Sp.  gr.  7'86.  Its 
composition  was  remarkable,  as  shown  by  the  following  analysis 

C  Si  S  P  Fe 

1-12]  0-024  0-037  0-436  98-382  =  100. 

8.  Spongy  Iron  (G.  Lunge,  Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  325). — The  preparation  of 
this  kind  of  iron,  which  is  extensively  used  for  the  reduction  of  cement-copper,  requires 
the  uniform  heating  of  an  extended  porous  mass.  This  is  effected  by  heating  the 
ore  and  reducing  agents  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  having  a  very  wnde  horizontal  sole. 
Vertical  partitions  divide  the  over-arched  heating  space  into  three  parts,  each 
provided  with  two  working  doors  in  the  side  walls.  These  divisions  are  filled 
through  doors  in  the  arched  roof,  on  which  the  materials  have  been  previously 
warmed,  and  they  are  emptied  by  pipes  passing  downwards  from  the  working  doors 
in  the  sole  ;  these  pipes  may  be  connected  with  conically  widening  collecting  vessels 
which  can  be  tightly  closed.  The  grate,  situated  1-422  m.  below  the  fire-bridge, 
admits  of  a  thick  layer  of  fuel  and  thereby  ensures  a  constant  reducing  flame.  The 
fire-gases,  after  leaving  the  furnace,  pass  over  the  sole,  composed  of  chamotte  tiles, 
and  finally  arrive  at  the  reducing  furnace.  The  furnace,  which  is  raised  to  a  bright 
red  heat,  admits  of  the  introduction  in  each  division  of  20  ctr.  of  dry  '  purple  ore ' 
(impure  ferric  oxide  from  the  copper  extraction)  mixed  with  6  ctr.  of  comminuted 
and  sifted  coal  to  reduce  it.  The  process  is  completed  in  nine  to  twelve  hours  in  the 
first  division,  in  eighteen  hours  in  the  second,  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  third 
division,  and  requires  in  these  intervals  repeated  working  of  the  materials  with  closed 
furnace  doors.  The  spongy  iron,  after  cooling  in  the  collecting  boxes,  is  ground, 
sifted,  and  used  for  the  precipitation  of  copper. 
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9.  Bronzing  of  Iron. — For  this  purpose  Ph.  Hep  recommends,  in  place  of  a 
film  of  ferric  oxide,  which  is  difficult  to  produce,  the  formation  of  a  film  of  ferroso- 
ferric  oxide.  This  is  produced  by  smearing  the  surface  of  the  iron  with  linseed  oil, 
and  then  heating  it,  or  if  a  strong  heat  is  inadmissible,  dipping  the  uniformly  oxidised 
article  into  water  at  100°.  Still  more  quickly  is  the  bronzing  produced  in  an  acid 
bath  of  ferric  chloride.  The  ferroso-ferric  oxide  which  forms  after  a  while  attaches 
itself  closely  to  the  surface  on  immersing  the  object  in  hot  water,  and  after  drying 
may  be  rubbed  in  with  linseed  oil  or  wax.  It  is  true  that  objects  bronzed  with 
ferroso-ferric  oxide  are  liable  to  rust  after  some  time,  but  the  bronze-surface  does 
not  peel  off,  and  the  rust  is  easily  brushed  off. 

Iron  surfaces  may  also  be  protected  by  forming  cuprous  sulphide  upon  them. 
For  this  purpose  the  objects,  after  being  cleaned,  are  dipped  in  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  and  as  soon  as  a  thin  film  of  copper  is  formed  on  them,  they  are  rinsed  with 
water,  and  treated  with  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  whereby  a 
black  deposit  of  cuprous  sulphide  is  formed.  The  surface,  after  drying  with  blotting 
paper,  and  treatment  with  the  burnishing  stick,  exhibits  a  steel-blue  shimmer,  and 
withstands  satisfactorily  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents. 

10.  Coating  of  Iron  with  other  Metals. — (1).  "With  Copper.  The  follow- 
ing methods  are  described  by  A.  Graudoin  (Dingl.  pal.  J.  ccviii.  50).  a.  The  required 
quantity  of  copper  is  fused  in  a  crucible ;  the  metal  bath  is  covered  with  a  flux  of 
cryolite  and  phosphoric  acid ;  and  the  iron,  after  being  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
the  bath,  is  dipped  into  it. — b.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  dry  chloride  or  fluoride  of  copper, 
and  5  or  6  pts.  of  cryolite,  to  which  '  a  certain  quantity '  of  barium  chloride  may  be 
added,  is  fused,  and  the  iron,  after  being  cleansed  with  acid,  is  dipped  into  this  bath. 
The  deposition  of  the  copper  may  be  accelerated  by  a  voltaic  current. — c.  For  the 
coppering  of  iron  in  the  wet  way,  a  strongly  acid  solution  is  required.  An  excellent 
bath  for  the  purpose  is  made  by  dissolving  cupric  oxalate  and  a  large  excess  of 
potassium  bi-  or  quadroxalate  in  a  ten  to  fifteenfold  quantity  of  water.  In  this  case 
also  the  aid  of  the  current  is  advantageous. 

On  the  Coppering  of  Cast  Iron  Kollers  for  Calico-printing,  by  Electrolytic  deposi- 
tion, see  Gr.  Schaffer  (Bull.  Soo.  indmtrs.  de  Mulhouse,  xliv.  120;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem. 
1874,  1093  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  196). 

(2)  .  With  Zinc.  The  iron  is  first  cleansed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
immersed  for  a  time  in  water  mixed  with  milk  of  lime.  It  is  then  dipped,  first  into 
a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  (prepared  by  saturating  common  hydrochloric  acid  with 
zinc)  containing  a  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  equal  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
zinc  chloride.  In  this  solution  the  iron  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  zinc, 
the  thickness  of  which  may  be  increased  by  immersing  the  dried  iron  in  fused  zinc 
till  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  bath  {Dingl.  pal.  J.  ccvii.  340).  On  the 
*  galvanisation '  of  iron,  see  also  F.  A.  Thum  {ibid,  ccxvi.  339). 

(3)  .  "With  Nickel.  The  bath  used  consists  of  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  containing  a  quantity  of  nickel  sulphate  sufficient  to  give  it  a  bright  green 
colour  (Bohm,  Ber.  1876;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1876,  1103).  According  to  Hess 
(Dingl.  pal.  J.  ccxvii.  256)  the  nickel  bath  used  by  Plazanet  consists  of  87"5  grams 
nickel  sulphate,  20  ammonium  sulphate,  17*5  citric  acid,  and  2  litres  of  water. 
According  to  Boden  (ibid.),  a  nickel  bath  much  used  in  France  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 4  pts.  nickel  nitrate  in  4  pts.  aqueous  ammonia,  and  150  pts.  water  holding 
in  solution  50  pts.  of  acid  sodium  sulphite.  .  With  the  aid  of  a  very  feeble  current 
the  deposition  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes.  There  is  no  necessity  for  interrupting 
the  process  in  order  to  clean  the  surface  and  thereby  ensure  the  desired  thickness  of 
the  deposit ;  the  nickelled  objects  merely  require  to  be  dried  in  sawdust. 

(4)  .  With  Tin.  Iron  tacks  maybe  tinned  by  triturating  zinc  chloride  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil ;  heating  the  mixture  in  a  swinging  pot ;  then  adding 
the  tacks,  together  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  tin  ;  after  a  few  seconds  the  tinned 
tacks  are  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  wire  net  and  thrown  into  water  (J.  Wiley,  Berl. 
Ber.  vii.  1465). 

(5)  .  With  G-old  and  Silver.  To  obtain  iron  capable  of  being  directly  silvered 
or  gilt,  Delatol  {Dingl.  ccxv.  471)  adds  to  1,000  pts.  of  cast  iron,  12  pts.  nickel,  and  0-5 
pt.  manganese.  Objects  made  of  this  alloy  require  merely  to  be  cleansed  with  milk 
of  lime,  and  may  then  be  plunged  into  the  following  baths. 
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Goldrhath. 


Water 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  . 
Sodium  Pyrophosphate 
Auric  Chloride  . 
Sodium  Cyanide 
Hydrocyanic  Acid 


100  pounds 
4^  „ 

i  oz. 

1  „ 

2  drops. 


Silver-bath. 

Water 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  . 
Silver  Chloride  or  Nitrate 
Potassium  Cyanide  . 
Hydrocyanic  Acid 


100  pounds. 
2  „ 
2  oz. 

6  „ 

10  drops. 


11.  Etching  of  Iron  and  Steel. — The  action  of  acids  on  various  kinds  of  iron 
and  steel  produces  markings  which  give  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  metal, 
its  composition,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  worked.  A  convenient  etching 
fluid  is  composed  of  1  pt.  hydrochloric  acid,  1  pt.  water,  and  a  trace  of  antimonic 
chloride  (one  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  latter  to  a  litre  of  the  dilute  acid.) 
The  surface  to  be  etched,  having  been  previously  rendered  even  by  filing  or  grinding, 
is  surrounded  with  a  ridge  of  wax  about  f -inch  high ;  the  acid  is  poured  into  the 
space  thus  marked  off ;  and  the  progress  of  the  etching  is  observed  every  half-hour, 
the  acid  being  renewed  if  necessary.  When  the  etching  is  complete,  the  surface  is 
washed,  first  with  alkaline  and  then  with  pure  water,  and  protected  from  rusting  by 
a  coating  of  Dammar  varnish.  The  addition  of  antimony  chloride  to  the  etching 
liquid  serves  also  to  prevent  too  rapid  rusting. 

Soft  fibrous  iron  thus  treated  is  etched  so  uniformly  that  the  surface  remains 
light-coloured  and  with  a  faint  lustre,  but  little  carbon  separating  out ;  imperfect 
spots  or  ash-cavities  however  are  brought  to  light.  Fine-grained  iron  exhibits  a 
similar  aspect,  the  etched  surface  being  generally  more  uniform,  but  darker  in  colour. 
Coarse-grained  and  cold-short  iron  is  strongly  attacked  by  the  acid ;  the  etched  surface 
under  the  acid  becomes  black  in  ten  minutes  ;  and  after  thirty  minutes  a  black  deposit 
may  be  washed  off  it,  the  metal  itself  however  remaining  black  and  being  marked 
with  numerous  small  holes.  Malleable  cast-iron  is  very  strongly  and  uniformly 
etched.  Puddle-steel,  cement-steel,  and  Bessemer  steel  yield  uniform  light-grey  etch- 
surfaces,  in  which  the  lines  of  separation  of  the  layers  and  imperfect  spots  show 
themselves,  the  finest  capillary  fissures  being  brought  to  light  by  the  etching.  Grey 
pig-iron  yields  a  dark-grey  uniform  etching.  Soft  iron  distinctly  shows  the  white 
constituents  as  light-grey  markings  on  the  dark  ground  formed  by  the  grey  pig.  The 
application  of  this  etching  process  to  finished  goods  shows  the  kind  of  metal  of 
which  they  are  made  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  worked.  The  mode  of 
packing  in  the  forge  may  in  like  manner  be  recognised  in  the  finished  pieces  (F.  Kick, 
Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxii.  40). 

in.  Steel.  Preparation  from  Cast  Iron.  Bessemer  Process. — Cast 
iron  for  this  purpose  should  be  rich  in  silicon,  but  as  free  as  possible  from  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  Only  a  few  ores  yield  pig-iron  of  this  description  ;  the  best  is  red 
hematite,  then  come  brown  hematite,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  lastly  clay  iron  ore,  in 
so  far  as  this  last  can  be  used  for  making  Bessemer  steel  (W.  Baker,  Chem.  News, 
xxvii.  25). 

P.  Tunner  (Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxv.  507)  observes  that  a  large  proportion  of  silicon  in 
pig-iron  certainly  facilitates  the  Bessemer  process  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  steel  free  from 
silicon  by  the  use  of  pig-iron  containing  that  element  in  large  proportion.  If  the 
product  is  to  be  used  as  unhardened  steel,  the  presence  of  silicon  is  not  objectionable, 
but  it  greatly  interferes  with  the  hardening  of  steel.  Tools  and  articles  of  similar 
description  should  therefore  never  be  made  of  Bessemer  steel  prepared  from  siliciferous 
iron ;  steel  for  such  purposes  is  best  prepared  by  casting. 

Eochussen  a.  Daelen  prepare  steel  from  pig-iron  by  lining  the  Bessemer  converter 
with  ferric  oxide  (pulverised  ore),  which  supplies  at  least  half  the  oxygen  required 
to  burn  out  the  carbon  ;  consequently  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  be  blown  into  the 
converter  is  less  than  in  the  original  process,  and  the  quantity  of  steel  obtained  is 
increased  by  the  reduction  of  iron  from  the  furnace  lining.  The  temperature  of  the 
furnace  is  at  least  as  high  as  when  no  ferric  oxide  is  used,  and  is  indeed  increased  by 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon  oxide  resulting  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  ferric 
oxide  and  the  carbon  of  the  iron.  As  the  carbon  oxide  is  not  formed  till  the  metal 
bath  has  become  strongly  heated  by  the  combustion  of  the  silicon,  a  larger  quantity 
of  air  is  required  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  process  than  at  the  beginning.  To  ensure 
this,  the  tuyere-holes  at  the  bottom  of«the  converter  are  closed  at  first  by  the  furnace 
lining,  and  it  is  only  when  this  lining  melts  that  the  blast  has  full  play  {Engineer 
April  1873,  p.  249  ;  Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccix.  416). 
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H.  Schwarz  observes  that,  in  working  the  Bessemer  process,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  usual  appearances  indicating  the  end  of  the  operation  present  themselves 
before  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  is  really  complete.  This  happens  most  frec[uently 
when  the  charge  becomes  too  hot,  and  Schwarz  considers  it  probable  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  temperature  of  dissociation  of  carbon  dioxide  is  reached,  so  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  passes  through  the  molten  iron  without  combining  with  the 
carbon. 

Use  of  Ferromanganese  and  Spiegeleisen  in  the  Bessemer  process  (F.  Gautier,  Dingl. 
pol.  J.  ccxxii.  48). — The  ferrosoferric  oxide  formed  in  the  Bessemer  process  when  no 
manganese  is  employed,  passes  into  the  steel  and  renders  it  red- short,  whereas 
manganese,  if  present,  reduces  the  ferrosoferric  to  ferrous  oxide  which,  together  with 
the  manganous  oxide  formed  at  the  same  time,  readily  passes  into  the  slag.  A 
certain  quantity  of  manganese  is  nevertheless  found  in  the  steel  produced,  and  it  is 
not  yet  ascertained  how  far  the  improved  quality  of  the  product  is  due  to  its  presence. 
In  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  processes,  from  I  to  10  per  cent,  manganese  is 
added  to  the  steel  in  the  form  of  Spiegeleisen.  The  use  of  this  alloy  is  however 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  product,  and  to  avoid 
this,  manganese  alloys  containing  75  per  cent,  manganese,  prepared  at  the  Terra 
Noire  works,  have  lately  come  into  use.  Gautier  is  of  opinion  that  the  addition  of 
1  per  cent,  manganese  in  this  form  to  the  molten  mass  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation 
of  the  softest  steel :  for,  as  was  first  observed  by  Bessemer,  the  manganese  removes 
from  the  steel,  not  only  ferrosoferric  oxide,  but  likewise  the  greater  part  of  the 
carbon.  A  specimen  of  steel  prepared  with  ferromanganese  showed  a  somewhat 
narrower  range  of  elasticity  and  a  somewhat  smaller  coefficient  of  tenacity  than  steel 
obtained  with  spiegeleisen  ;  on  the  other  hand  its  extensibility  was  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  spiegeleisen  steel.  Now  Mallet  has  shown  that  the  con- 
structive value  of  steel  for  parts  of  machinery,  plates,  &c.,  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  coefficient  of  tenacity  into  the  final  expansion :  hence  it  follows  that,  for  the 
uses  just  mentioned,  ferromanganese  steel  is  decidedly  preferable  to  spiegeleisen  steel, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  tenacity  of  the  latter.  The  product  just  mentioned  is  for 
hard  steel,  305;  for  soft  ferromanganese  steel,  700;  for  ordinary  iron,  105.  It  is 
recommended  to  add  the  ferromanganese  red-hot  to  the  mass  in  the  converter,  since 
such  a  mass  added  in  the  cold  state  might  give  rise  to  dangerous  spirting. 

The  association  of  carbon  with  silicon  greatly  interferes  with  the  preparation  of 
soft  steel,  whereas  steel  not  containing  carbon  forges  readily  even  if  it  contains  7*5 
per  cent,  silicon.  Sulphur,  if  present  in  the  raw  material  even  to  the  amount  of 
1  per  cent.,  may  be  removed  almost  completely,  during  the  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace, 
by  a  copious  addition  of  lime  or  manganese. 

2.  Phosphorised  Steel. — The  proportion  of  ^^'W^Aoms  in  steel  containing  0-5 
per  cent,  carbon  must  not  exceed  0-05  per  cent.,  otherwise  the  steel  will  not  roll  well. 
The  removal  of  the  carbon  from  such  steel  by  the  use  of  ferromanganese  is  especially 
desirable,  since  it  has  been  found  that  steel  containing  as  much  as  0*4  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus may  be  rendered  soft  and  tenacious,  provided  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in 
it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trace.  Phosphorised  steel  becomes  softer  by  rolling,  its 
granular  texture  changing  at  the  same  time  into  fibrous.  The  presence  of  a  some- 
what considerable  proportion  of  manganese,  up  to  1  per  cent.,  in  phosphorised  steel 
increases  its  power  of  resisting  shocks.  A  so-called  manganese-steel,  very  poor  in 
carbon,  may  be  prepared  by  the  Bessemer  or  Siemens-Martin  process,  if  1  5  per  cent, 
manganese  in  the  form  of  ferromanganese  be  added  to  60-75  per  cent,  of  the  fused 
metal ;  the  product  is  a  steel  containing  1  per  cent,  manganese,  and  at  most  0*5  per 
cent,  carbon.    Such  steel  is  very  flexible,  and  exhibits  great  resistance  to  shocks. 

A.  Greiner  {Rev.  scient.  1874,  xxxv.  623  ;  Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvii.  33)  describes  the 
manufacture  of  phosphorised  steel  at  the  Konigin-Marien  Works  at  Kainsdorf  near 
Zwickau,  and  at  the  Max  Works  near  Schwandorf  in  Bavaria.  The  pig-iron  used  at 
Zwickau  contains  on  the  average  2*50  per  cent,  silicon,  0-04  sulphur,  O'lO  to  0*12 
phosphorus,  2-6  to  4  manganese,  and  3'5  carbon ;  that  of  the  Max  Works  contains 
0*10  percent,  phosphorus  (minimum),  and  4  percent,  manganese.  These  pig-irons, 
when  remelted  in  the  cupola,  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  phosphorus  from  the  ash 
of  the  coke,  which  at  the  Max  Works  sometimes  contains  from  0*33  to  0"4  per  cent, 
phosphorus.  The  reaction  between  the  blast  and  the  metal  in  the  converter  is  very 
violent,  and  the  converter  is  therefore  made  higher  than  usual,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  slag  from  being  forcibly  thrown  out.  The  steel  decarburised  by  the  blast  towards 
the  end  of  the  refining  operation  contains  so  much  manganese,  that  the  addition  of 
spiegeleisen  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  metal  run  off  directly  at  the  moment  of 
completion. 

The  spectroscopic  recognition  of  the  completion  of  the  process  is  more  difficult  in 
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the  case  of  manganese  pig  than  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  refining,  partly  from  the 
intense  brightness  of  the  flame  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  manganese,  and  partly 
from  the  thick  smoke  of  brown  oxides  arising  from  the  liquid  mass.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  however,  the  black  lines  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  dis- 
appear, and  those  in  the  green  become  fainter ;  then  the  latter  disappear,  while  those 
in  the  yellow  become  faint,  and  so  on.  When  all  these  absorption-bands  have  vanished, 
and  the  spectrum  has  again  become  continuous,  the  decarburation  is  known  to  be 
nearly  completed.  The  blast  may  then  be  continued  a  minute  or  two  longer ;  a 
sample  of  the  contents  of  the  converter — metal  and  slag — taken  out  on  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod ;  the  colour  of  the  slag  is  examined,  and  the  hardness  of  the  metallic  globules 
tested  by  hammering.  If  the  slag  is  black  on  the  outside,  the  steel  is  very  soft ;  a 
brown  colour  of  the  slag  also  indicates  soft  steel ;  orange,  half-hard;  and  dark-yellow, 
hard  steel.  A  globule  of  soft  steel  may  be  hammered  out  to  a  plate  without  any 
cracks  on  the  edges  ;  but  the  harder  the  steel,  the  deeper  and  more  numerous  will  be 
the  cracks. 

At  the  Marien  Works,  two  converters  holding  5  tons  each  yield  in  24  hours  and 
14  tappings,  63  tons  of  manganese  steel,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  metal  being  lost  by 
burning.  The  steel  contains  from  0*4  to  07  per  cent,  silicon,  0"06  sulphur,  0*10  to 
0'15  phosphorus,  0*4  to  0"7  manganese,  and  about  0*1 5  carbon.  Steel  containing 
more  than  0-20  per  cent,  phosphorus  is  brittle. 

The  chief  use  of  the  phosphorised  steel  above  described  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
rails.  For  this  purpose  the  ingots  are  rolled  to  covering  plates  of  40  to  50  mm. 
thickness,  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  packet  of  rails,  and  under  these  covers  the  rails 
of  coarse-grained  phosphorised  iron  are  placed,  whilst  above,  a  flat  bar  of  fibrous  iron 
is  brought  to  form  the  foot  of  the  iron  rail.  The  coarse-grained  iron  serves  to  com- 
bine the  steel  head  with  its  basis  of  fibrous  iron.  A  packet  so  composed  endures  a 
welding  heat  very  well,  and  in  rolling  exhibits  a  very  close  resemblance  to  ordinary 
railway  iron.  A  '  mixed '  rail  is  thus  obtained,  which  when  carefully  made  is  very 
durable. 

Phosphorus  makes  steel  cold-short,  and  diminishes  its  elasticity  as  regards  draw- 
ing or  bending  strain.  Good  steel,  containing  0-45  to  0-60  per  cent,  carbon,  may  be 
elongated  without  breaking,  to  the  extent  of  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  original  length, 
whereas  steel  containing  0'25  to  0'38  per  cent,  phosphorus  breaks  when  stretched  only 
to  the  amount  of  3  to  4  per  cent.  A  steel  prepared  from  pig-iron  containing  0"69  per 
cent,  phosphorus  was  found  to  be  as  brittle  as  glass.  These  defects  are  remedied  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  presence  of  manganese,  this  metal  removing  the  ferric  oxide 
present  in  the  decarburised  bath,  thereby  rendering  the  metal  capable  of  welding,  and 
restoring  its  extensibility. 

3.  Cementation  Steel. — The  changes  which  iron  undergoes  in  its  conversion 
into  steel  by  cementation  have  been  studied  by  M.  Boussingault  (Cowepzf.  rend.  Ixxviii. 
1458).  The  iron  was  weighed  before  and  after  cementation.  Iron  smelted  from 
spathic  iron  ore  and  hematite  in  the  Eia  Works  (East  Pyrenees)  was  subjected  to 
cementation  in  two  pieces.  One  piece  weighed  4949*54  grams  before  and  4994-20 
grams  after  cementation,  it  had  therefore  gained  44-65  grams.  The  corresponding 
numbers  in  the  second  piece  were  5124,  5199-6,  and  75-6.  The  analysis  of  the  metal 
gave — 


Before 

After 

cementation 

cementation 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Iron  .... 

.  99-100 

98-200 

97-650 

Combined  carbon  . 

.  0-118 

0-995 

1-512 

Silicon 

.  0-105 

0-107 

0-120 

Sulphur 

.  0012 

0-006 

0-005 

Phosphorus  . 

.  0-100 

0-125 

0130 

Manganese  . 

.  0-222 

0-220 

0-218 

Undetermined 

.  0-343 

0-347 

0-365 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

In  both  cases,  the  increase  of  weight  exceeded  the  weight  of  the  carbon  fixed,  and 
the  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  undetermined  matters  which  were  acquired,  weighed  more 
than  the  iron  and  sulphur  lost. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  on  a  bar  of  Swedish  iron.  After  cementation,  the 
blistered  surface  was  covered  with  graphite.  The  metal  itself  was  of  silvery 
whiteness. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  were  as  foUows  : 
Vol.  VIII,  4  j) 
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Weiglit 

of 
the  bar 

Iron 

Carbon 

Silicon  jsulphur 

Phos- 
phorus 

Man- 
ganese 

Unde- 
ter- 
mined 

Before  cementation 
After  cementation 

2000-45 
2026-22 

1989-45 
1989-14 

6-00 
32-01 

0-32',  0-30 

0-6li  0-10 

1 

1-14 
1-32 

1-80 
1-42 

1-44 
1-62 

Differences  . 

+  25-77 

-0-31 

+  26-01 

+  0-29  -0-20 

+  0-18 

-0-38 

+  0-18 

The  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  bar  was  slightly  less  than  the  weight  of  the 
carbon  fixed. 

A  slight  loss  of  iron  always  occurs  in  cementation  :  this  was  found  to  be  the  case 
even  in  an  experiment  with  pure  iron.  Boussingault  attributes  this  loss  to  the 
volatilisation  of  ferric  chloride  formed  from  the  metallic  chlorides  which  are  always 
present  in  the  ash  of  charcoal ;  moreover,  the  powdered  charcoal  used  for  the  cement- 
ation always  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  The  combination  of  the  iron  with 
carbon  is  always  attended  with  elimination  of  sulphur,  which  also  goes  on  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  refining  of  the  crude  steel,  e.g.  by  remelting.  The  best  steel  contains 
nothing  but  iron  and  carbon  ;  all  other  constituents  of  wrought  iron  must  be  removed, 
or  should  remain  in  the  steel  in  inappreciable  quantities  only. 

H.  St.  Claire  Deville  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1464)  is  of  opinion  that  the  blisters  on 
the  surface  of  crude  cementation  steel  are  due  to  hydrogen  which  is  absorbed  during 
the  cementation  and  afterwards  given  up.  Berthelot  {ibid.  1465)  considers  that  iron, 
like  palladium,  is  capable  at  a  dull  red  heat  of  forming  with  hydrogen  a  chemical 
compound,  which  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  deposition  of  graphite 
on  the  surface  of  the  crude  steel  is  attributed  by  Berthelot  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  which  is  perhaps  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its 
elements,  or  may  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  hydrocarbons. 

4.  Cast  Steel. —  On  the  preparation  of  cast  steel  by  the  Bessemer  and  Martin 
processes,  see  Noblet  {Revue  miv'erselle  des  Mines,  xxxiii.  33  ;  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  197; 
Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1873,  1004). 

On  the  use  of  Alloys  of  Silicon  and  Manganese  in  the  preparation  of  Cast  Steel, 
see  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News.  xxxv.  226  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  522). 

5.  Mush et 's  '  Special  Steel.'  This  steel  contains,  according  to  Heeren  {Dingl. 
cciv.  477),  8-3  per  cent,  tungsten  and  1-73  manganese;  according  to  Gintl  a.  Janow- 
sky  {ibid.  ccv.  271),  8-813  to  8-741  tungsten  and  2-575  to  2*480  manganese ;  according 
to  Gruner  {ibid,  ccvii.  316),  7*98  per  cent,  tungsten,  together  with  1-40  carbon  and 
0 '24  silicon:  he  supposes  that  Mushet  obtained  it  by  fusing  pure  cementation  steel 
with  metallic  tungsten.  Heeren  and  Gruner  find  that  Mushet's  steel  in  its  original 
state  has  the  hardness  of  good  glass-hard  steel ;  when  subjected  to  the  process  by 
which  ordinary  steel  is  hardened,  it  becomes  softer,  and  cracks  in  all  directions.  It 
may  be  forged  at  a  red  heat,  and  must  be  brought  into  the  required  shape  by  forging, 
as  it  cannot  afterwards  be  filed.  It  also  possesses  a  degree  of  toughness  which  renders 
it  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  instruments.  According  to  Kick,  on 
the  other  hand  {ibid.  ccv.  488),  this  steel  is  very  diflScult  to  work,  and  tools  made  of 
it  soon  lose  their  edge.  According  to  Kellerbauer  {ibid,  ccvii.  488),  the  only  advan- 
tage that  Mushet's  steel  possesses  over  other  kinds  is  that  it  does  not  require  harden- 
ing ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  utility  is  greatly  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  working  it. 

Alloys  resembling  steel  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  iron  with  nickel  and  tungsten 
in  the  following  proportions : 

Soft  iron  Tungsten  Nickel 

93  6-5  0-5 

95  4-5  0-5 

97  2-5  0-5 

As  a  flax  may  be  used  a  fused  mixture  of  uo  parts  boric  oxide,  32  sand,  and  32  calcium 
carbonate  (H.  Levallois,  Dingl.  ccx.  235). 

6.  Hardening  of  Steel. — H.  Caron  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  836)  recommends  for 
this  purpose  the  use  of  water  at  about  55°  C.  Steel  plunged  into  water  at  this  tem- 
perature does  not  crack,  as  it  often  does  when  hardened  with  cold  water. 

A.  Jarolimek  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxi.  436)  observes  that  thin  steel  wires  are  com- 
pletely hardened  by  immersion,  not  only  in  boiling  water,  but  likewise  in  boiling  oil, 
and  in  melted  lead  or  tin,  and  even  in  melted  zinc,  provided  that  they  are  dipped  in 
the  zinc-bath  for  a  short  time  only,  whereas  they  lose  their  hardness  by  prolonged 
immersion  therein.    Hence  Jarolimek  concludes  that  the  hardening  of  steel  depends 
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on  sudden  cooling  below  500°,  whereas  tempering  or  softening  is  completed  within 
lower  limits  of  temperature.  The  fitness  of  a  liquid  for  hardening  steel  depends  upon 
its  heat-conducting  power  and  heat  capacity,  water  being,  especially  for  the  last  reason, 
preferable  to  all  other  liquids,  although  the  film  of  vapour  formed  at  the  same  time 
round  the  glowing  steel  tends  by  its  low  conductivity  to  retard  the  cooling  of  the 
steel.  This  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  obviated  by  immersing  the  red-hot  steel  in 
a  stream  of  hot  water  spray,  the  water  being  then  rapidly  converted  into  vapour,  and 
the  vapour  at  the  same  time  quickly  removed.  Steel  thus  treated  acquires  the  hard- 
ness of  glass.  The  teinpering  of  steel  is  also  easily  eifected  by  this  process,  either  by 
diminishing  the  force  of  the  spray  or  by  removing  the  steel  into  the  more  diffused  part 
of  it. 

To  protect  steel  objects  from  oxidation  during  the  hardening  process,  Ph.  Eust 
{Bingl.  ccxxi.  284)  coats  them  with  a  thin  paste  of  2  parts  charcoal,  1  part  yellow 
prussiate  and  glue,  after  which  they  may  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  charcoal  fire  and 
hardened. 

On  the  Hardening  of  Steel,  see  further  F.  Dietlen  {Bingl.  ccxxi.  518  ;  Jahresh.  f. 
Chcm.  1876,  p.  1069);  also  Garman  a.  Siegfried  {Bingl.  ccx.  472;  Jahresh.  1873, 
1005). 

On  the  Influence  of  Heat  on  the  Hardening  of  Steel,  see  Metcalf  {Bingl.  ccxxix. 
92  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  1019). 

For  the  regeneration  of  burnt  steel,  Kolieke  {Bingl.  ccviii.  463)  recommends  a 
mixture  of  12  parts  by  weight  of  tartaric  acid,  60  cod-liver  oil,  4  charcoal-powder, 
16  bone-black,  20  beef-suet,  10  yellow  prussiate,  and  6  burnt  hart's  horn.  The  red- 
hot  steel  is  dipped  into  the  pasty  mass  and  then  quenched  in  water. 

7.  Belation  between  the  Physical  Properties  of  Steel  and  its  amount 
of  Carbon. — An  examination  by  W.  Langly  {Amer.  Chemist,  vii.  175)  o  twelve 
samples  of  steel  which  had  previously  been  remelted,  showed  that  with  varying  pro- 
portions of  carbon,  from  per  cent,  upwards,  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  exhibited 
differences  easily  recognisable  by  a  practised  eye.  The  density  was  also  found  to 
diminish  proportionally  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon.  Steel  which  has 
been  very  strongly  heated  and  quickly  cooled — so-called  burnt  steel — is  well  known  to 
exhibit  a  very  coarse  granular  texture  on  the  fracture- surface.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  steel  is  also  diminished  by  this  process,  the  decrease  being  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  hardened  specimen  has  been  more  strongly  heated. 

The  decrease  of  specific  gravity  with  increasing  amount  of  carbon  has  also  been 
observed  in  Bessemer  steel  by  Koppermayer  {Bingl.  2'>ol.  J.  ccxi.  22),  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Percentage 

Specific  gravity  c 

of  carbon 

the  steel  at  13° 

0-14 

7-9219 

0-19 

7-8784 

0-30 

7-8754 

0-46 

7-8711 

055 

7-8632 

0-67 

7-8569 

0-66 

7-8530 

0-80 

7-8434 

0-87 

7-8378 

0-96 

7-8291 

On  the  Influence  of  an  Electric  Current  on  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  Iron  and 
Steel,  see  Electricity  (p.  718). 

On  the  Magnetisability  of  Iron  and  Steel,  see  Magnetism. 
On  the  Occhcsion  of  Gases  by  Steel,  see  p.  1113. 

According  to  S.  Kern  (Chem.  News,  xxvi.  19;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  815),  the  steel 
in  the  metallic  bath  of  the  Bessemer  converter  contains  oxygen  in  the  occluded  state, 
and  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  definite  chemical  compound  analogous  to  hydrogen- 
palladium!  Five  specimens  analysed  gave  0-054,  0-037,  0-025,  0-040,  and  0-031  per 
cent,  oxygen. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Iron  and  Steel. — An  International 
Commission  formed  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  following  terms  (English,  German,  French,  Swedish)  : — 

(1.)  Weld-iron  {Schweiss-eisen,  fer  sonde,  walljern)  for  all  malleable  compounds 
of  iron  with  the  ordinary  ingredients,  which  have  been  prepared  from  softened  masses 
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or  faggots,  or  in  any  form  other  than  the  liquid  state,  and  cannot  be  hardened  or 
tempered,  and  are  similar  to  the  substance  commonly  called  wrought-iron. 

(2.)  Weld-steel  {Schweiss-stahl,  aeier  sonde,  w'dllst'dl),  for  compounds  of  the  pre- 
viously described  quality  which  from  any  cause  are  capaible  of  being  hardened  and 
tempered,  and  are  therefore  similar  to  the  product  hitherto  called  '  puddled  steel.' 

(3.)  Ingot-iron  {Fluss-eisen ,  fer  fondu,  gbtjern),  for  all  compounds  of  iron  with 
the  ordinary  ingredients  which  have  been  cast  in  the  liquid  state  to  malleable  masses 
and  cannot  be  appreciably  hardened  when  placed  in  water  whilst  red-hot. 

(4.)  Ingot-steel  (Fluss-stahl,  acier  fondu,  gdtstdl),  for  compounds  of  the  last 
described  quality  which  from  any  cause  are  capable  of  being  tempered  {Dingl.  pol.  J. 
ccxxiii.  325 ;  Ckem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  239).  See  also  Greiner  {Chem.  Centr.  1873,  p.  759 ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  830). 

XSATZir, 

C8H5N02  =  C«H<^^5^,  orCi«H'«N20*  =  C«HV^^^^^~^^-^^>C«H«. 

The  formation  of  this  compound  by  oxidation  of  amidoxindole  (p.  1087)  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation — 

C,H.^CH(KH').CO  ^  0  =  NH»  .  CH^^aCO 

Now  oxindole,  C^H'*<[^j^j^_^|    ,  is  identical  with  the  anhydride  of  orthamido- 

phenylacetic  acid,  and  isatin  is  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  heating  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  PCl^  and  PGP,  and  subjecting  the  product  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents  : 
hence  this  series  of  reactions  affords  the  means  of  preparing  indigo-blue  from  a  com- 
pound belonging  to  the  coal-tar  group  (p.  1086). 

Acetyl-derivatives  of  Isatin  (W.  Suida,  Berl.  Ber.  xi.  584).  Acetyl-isatin, 

C®H*<^-j^^Q2jj3Q^  I    .prepared  by  heating  isatin  with  twice  its  weight  of  acetic 

anhydride  for  three  or  four  hours,  crystallises  in  yellow  prismatic  needles  which  melt 
at  141°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  benzene  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  resolved  into  isatin  and 
acetic  acid  by  boiling  with  water,  or  more  readily  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetylisatic  Acid,C'm^l^O'  =  C«H^<nh(C2H30)'  o^^a^^^'l  ^7  dissolving 
acetyl-isatin  in  dilute  potash-ley  and  precipitating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  160°,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  ;  converted  into  isatin  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  dissolves  in  sod-i-ley,  but  the  solution  quickly  undergoes  alteration. 
The  lead  and  silver  salts  are  white  precipitates. 

Acetyl-hydrindic  Acid,  or  Acetyl-dioxindole,  ^^^*<^^^P(^^^ ,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  solution  of  acetylisatic  acid  in  acetic 
acid,  forms  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  melting  at  142°,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid ;  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It  does 
not  yield  isatin  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  reducing  agents  (hydriodic 
acid  or  sodium- amalgam)  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  oxindole — 

Amido-derivatives  of  Isatin  (E.  v.  Sommaruga,  lAehig's  Annalen,  cxc.  367 ; 
Berl.  Ber.  xi.  1082).  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin  saturated  with  dry 
ammonia-gas  is  heated  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  for  24  hours,  two  crystalline  bodies  are 
formed,  one  slightly  soluble,  the  other  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  together 
with  a  resinous  substance  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  purplish-red  colouring 
matter. 

1.  Amido-isatin,  C«H«N20  =  C8HXNH2)NO,  or  D  i  a  m  i  do -di  i  sati  n, 
C>«H'2N*02  =  C'«H«(NH2)'-^N202,  the  less  soluble  of  the  two  crystalHne  bodies,  is  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation — 

CSH^NO^  -i-  Nff  =  H^O  +  C«H«N20. 

It  forms  pale  yellow  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  melts  with 
decomposition  at  1 1 1°,  and  forms  salts  with  acids.  The  hydrochloride,  C'^H'^N^O^.HCl, 
and  the  nitrate,  C'^H'^N^O^.NO^H,  are  yellow  crystalline  powders  slightly  soluble  in 
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water.  The  sulphate,  C'^H'^N^O^SO^H^,  crystallises  in  light  yellow  needles;  the 
chromate,  C'^H^'^N^O^.CrO^H^  is  an  orange-coloured  powder. 

Diamido-diisatin  is  converted  Ly  sodium-amalgam  into  the  compound  C'«H'^N^O^, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  colourless  needles. 
Its  sodium-derivative,  C'^^H  ^NaN^O^  crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles,  very 
soluble  in  water;  the  potassium-derivative,  C'H'^KN^O^  in  broad  needles,  having  a 
silky  lustre. 

Oxydiimido-diamido-diisatin,  C^^W^WO^  =  G'm\l^B)\^liy^^O\  the  easily 
soluble  crystalline  body,  and  Deoxyimido-diisatm,  C'«H"N302=  C'«Hi«(NH)N'02,  the 
resinpus  compound  above  mentioned,  are  formed  simultaneously  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  following  equation : 

4C'«H^"N20*  +  7NH3  =  7H20  +  C'«H^*N«03  +  SCi^Hi'N^O^. 

Oxydiimido-diamido-diisatin  forms  large  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
melt  between  295°  and  SOO"",  and  dissolve  readily  in  acids.  When  treated  with 
potassium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  nitroso-product,  which  is  decomposed 
by  water,  and  has  not  been  obtained  pure.  By  sodium-amalgam,  the  oxydiimido- 
compound  is  reduced  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation — 

The  product,  which  is  possibly  the  amide  of  hydrindic  acid  or  dioxindole,  C^H^(NH2)02 
(or  the  diamide  of  dihydrindic  acid),  is  converted  by  oxida'jon  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  into  an  acid,  C^^H'^N^'O*,  which  may  be  called  diimido-hydrincarhonic  acid: 
C'«H'«N*02  -h  0*  =  2H-0  +  C'«H'2N*0*. 

Deoxy-imido-diisatin,  C'^H'^N^O^  when  purified  by  solution  in  potash,  and  re- 
precipitation  by  an  acid,  forms  a  yellowish  powder  resembling  tannin.  It  melts, 
with  decomposition,  at  209°-210°,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Sodium- 
amalgam  converts  it  into  an  amorphous  isomeride  of  monamidodihydro-diisatin — 

The  same  product  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  or  strong  potash-ley  underpressure 
on  deoxy-imido-diisatin. 

The  existence  of  the  compounds  above  described  is  regarded  by  v.  Sommaruga  as 
showing  that  the  molecule  of  isatin — and  therefore  also  that  of  indigo-blue — contains 
16  atoms  of  carbon.  This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  a  recent  determination,  by 
Sommaruga,  of  the  vapour-density  of  indigo-blue  which  was  found,  as  the  mean  of 
nine  experiments,  to  be  9-45,  the  formula  C'^H'^N^O^  requiring  9-06.  Isatin  decomposes 
when  vaporised,  so  that  its  vapour-density  cannot  be  directly  determined. 

ZSEINTZTE.  Sandberger  described  under  the  name  of  Nosean-andesite  a  volcanic 
rock  which  occurs  at  several  localities  in  Nassau,  especially  on  the  Sengelberg  near 
Sala  in  the  Wisterwald,  also  on  the  Kriegershecke  near  Wolferlingen,  and  near  Maxhayn 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1874,  318).  This  same  rock  has 'been  subjected  to  a  very  careful 
mineralogical,  microscopical,  and  chemical  investigation  by  Gr.  A.  Bertels  {ibid.  873), 
who  calls  it  Isenite,  from  the  name  of  a  small  river  in  Nassau,  the  Eis  (formerly  Isena). 
The  main  results  of  this  investigation  are  as  follows  : — 

Amongst  the  macroscopically  distinguishable  constituents  of  the  rock,  the  felspars, 
which  are  mostly  unaltered,  exhibit  under  a  magnifier,  distinct  twin-marking.  Horn- 
blende appears  in  fine  twin-crystals  of  known  form,  often  however  converted  on  the 
edges  into  a  radiate  mineral.  Octohedrons  of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  hexagonal 
titaniferous  iron  occur,  as  well  as  rhombic  crystals  of  a  red-brown  mineral,  recognised 
by  JBertels  as  allied  to  fayalite.  Lastly,  needles  of  apatite  are  also  found.  The 
zeolitic  mineral  in  the  cavities  is  stilbite. 

Microscopic  examination  showed,  in  the  first  place,  a  light-coloured  ground-mass 
consisting  of  triclinic  felspar,  in  which  were  imbedded  tablets  of  ferruginous  mica, 
granules  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  especially  well-developed  noseans  regularly  dis- 
seminated through  the  rock.  Distorted  hexagons  of  nephelin  occur  as  subordinate 
constituents.  The  large  crystals  of  felspar  already  mentioned  frequently  enclose 
granules  of  magnetic  iron,  laminae  of  iron-glance,  glass- cells,  vapour-pores,  fine  needles 
of  apatite,  and  more  rarely  small  noseans.  TtiS  large  hornblendes  are  often  quite 
filled  with  granules  of  magnetic  iron  ore ;  needles  of  apatite  and  fayalite  are  also 
found  in  them,  and  even  comparatively  large  crystals  of  fayalite,  apatite,  and  felspar. 

The  powdered  rock  cautiously  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  distinct 
jelly.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  entire  rock,  as  well  of  the  soluble  part  (35-74  per 
cent.)  and  of  the  insoluble  part  (64-26  per  cent.),  gave  the  following  results.  Sp.  gr, 
—  2-78 : 
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Total  analysis 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

8-20 

39-82 

2-41 

14-51 

.  11-63 

1074 

0-89 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

.  4-70 

2-83 

1-87 

Manganous  oxide  . 

.  2-44 

0-50 

1-94 

Magnesia 

.  1-45 

1-15 

0-30 

.  8-58 

3-64 

4-94 

.  2-36 

2-36 

0-93 

1-78 

Titanic  acid  . 

.  015 

0-15 

Phosphoric  acid 

.  1-55 

1-55 

Sulphuric  acid 

.  0-56 

0-56 

.       .       .  0-53 

0-53 

100-67 

36-25 

65-35 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  absence  of  potash,  which  could  not  be  detected 
even  spectroscopically. 

Bertels  has  also  analysed  some  of  the  separable  constituents  of  the  rock,  viz.,  the 
felspar  and  the  radiate  transformation -product  of  hornblende.  The  felspar  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2-648  ;  melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  imparting  a  strong  yellow 
colour  to  the  flame ;  is  attacked,  but  not  completely  decomposed,  by  hydrochloric 
acid : 

SiO=  Al^O'         re==0'         CaO  MgO  Na^O 

53-51       29-37       trace       12-78       1-54       3-10  =  100-30 

The  radiate  transformation-product  of  the  hornblende  has  a  chloritic  aspect,  and 
is  sharply  separated  from  the  latter,  its  fibres  standing  perpendicularly  on  the  horn- 
blende faces.  Hardness  =2.  Specific  gravity  =  2-997-3-057.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  melts  easily  (not  exfoliating,  like  the  easily  fusible  chlorites)  to  a  black,  strongly 
magnetic  bead.    Analysis  gave  : 

SiO^        Al^O'      Fe=0'       FeO       MnO      MgO       CaO  WO 
32-78      15-60     29-90     2'98      1-15     4-90     6-74     7-52  =  101*57 

whence  may  be  deduced  the  formula — 

2(Ca,Mg,Mn)0.2(AP,Fe2)03.4Si02  +  311^0. 

By  a  comparison  with  other  similar  minerals,  Bertels  infers  that  this  transforma- 
tion-product of  hornblende  is  a  new  species  of  the  chlorite-group,  for  which  he  pro- 
poses the  name  PhceacUnite,  indicative  of  its  grey-brown  colour  and  radiate  texture. 

From  a  calculation  of  the  total  constituents  of  the  rock,  it  is  inferred  that,  whilst 
the  porphyritically  separated  felspar  is  labradorite,  the  felspathic  ground-mass  con- 
sists of  a  more  acid  plagioclase.  This  remarkable  association  of  a  felspathic  horn- 
blende rock  with  nosean  and  nephelin,  in  which  the  felspar  is  exclusively  triclinic 
without  a  trace  of  orthoclase,  gives  the  rock  a  distinct  character.  The  similarity  of 
isenite  to  the  Etna  lavas,  indicated  by  the  comparatively  large  crystals  of  porphyritic- 
ally intergrown  labradorite  which  it  contains,  is  still  more  plainly  seen  in  the  chemical 
constitution,  as  shown  by  comparison  with  the  mean  of  28  analyses  of  Etna  lavas. 

The  rock  most  nearly  allied  to  isenite,  though  still  different  from,  it,  is  the  hauyn- 
tephrite  from  the  Canaries,  described  by  K.  v.  Fritsch  and  W.  Eeiss. 

ZSETHXaia-IC  acid,  C2H«S0*  =  CH20H.CH2S02.0H.  The  chloride  of  this 
acid,  CH^OH.CH^.SO-Cl,  is  formed,  together  with  the  two  isomeric  compounds, 
chlorisethionic  acid,  CH'^Cl.CH'^SO^. OH,  and  ethylsulfhuric  chloride,  C^H^O.SO^.Cl, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  ethyl  chloride  (p.  746). 

On  the  conversion  of  isethionic  into  ethionic  acid,  C^H^S^O^  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  see  page  742. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Ammonium  Isethionate. — This  salt  (m.  p.  135°,  or  according  to 
Strecker,  1 30°)  remains  unaltered  when  heated  for  several  days  on  an  oil  bath  at 
210°-230°,  but  decomposes  readily  on  raising  the  temperature  of  the  saline  mass  to 
230°-240°  ;  and  if,  after  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  about  eight  hours,  the 
resulting  viscid  syrup  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  boiled  with  animal  charcoal 
and  evaporated,  the  residue  crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  the  separated  nodules, 
which  are  now  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  constantly  boiled  with  that  liquid  till  they 
melt  at  192°-193°,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  dissolves  very  easily  in  water, 
appearing  indeed  to  be  hygroscopic,  gives  off  ammonia  on  addition  of  potash,  and  has 
the  composition  of  taurine,  G'-H^NSO='.  Taurine,  however,  melts  with  decomposition 
at  about  240°,  and  belm^es  in  a  different  manner  with  potash  (v.  700):  hence  the 
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compound  formed  by  dehydration  of  ammonium  isetliionate  is  not  identical,  Lut 
isomeric  with  it,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  the  true  amide  of  isethionic  acid  (H.  Sey- 
berth,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  391). 

ZSOADIPZC  ACIB.  The  crystalline  compound  which  Meyer  a.  Dulk  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chloral  on  glacial  acetic  acid  {Ber.  iv.  963)  is  regarded  by  Hiibner 
{ibid.  vi.  109)  as  anisomeride  of  adipic  acid,  C*^H"'0''. 

XSOAUOXAirXC  ACID,  C-»H4N20^  This  modification  of  alloxanic  acid- 
some  of  the  salts  of  which  were  obtained  by  L,  Hardy,  by  the  action  of  bases  on  the 
red  modification  of  alloxan  produced  by  heating  the  latter  to  260°  (vi.  90)— has 
been  further  examined  by  Magnier  de  la  Source  {Bull.  Soc.  Chini.  [2],  xxii.  56), 
who  obtains  it  by  dropping  bromine  into  water  in  which  uric  acid  is  suspended 
(1  part  bromine  to  40  or  50  parts  water)  till  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  The  whole  is 
then  transferred  to  a  basin  and  heated  over  a  water-bath  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
whereupon  hydrobromic  acid  is  abundantly  evolved,  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  and 
a  carmine-coloured  precipitate  is  ultimately  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel — 
apparently  identical  with  the  red  modification  of  alloxan  observed  by  Hardy.  The 
solution  above  mentioned  yields  with  baryta-water  a  splendid  violet  precipitate 
of  barium  isoalloxanate,  which  however  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  the  colourless 
alloxanate,  since  it  quickly  passes  into  the  latter  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  If  am- 
monia be  added  in  place  of  baryta-water,  a  fine  purple  colour  is  produced,  and  on 
subsequent  addition  of  alcohol  a  red  precipitate  is  formed,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonium  bromide ;  and  on  washing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  to  remove  the 
latter,  and  drying  it  in  a  vacuum,  ammonium  isoalloxanate  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
a  brick-red  powder,  very  soluble  in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  deep  purple  solution, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solution  gives  'with  baryta- 
water  a  deep-red  precipitate,  with  calcium  chloride  a  rose-coloured  precipitate,  and 
with  silver  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  indigo-blue  colour  ;  with  carbonate  of 
potassium  or  sodium  a  violet  coloration,  with  cupric  acetate  a  green  coloration.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  quickly  loses  its  colour ;  the  alcoholic  solution, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  change  colour  perceptibly ;  the  solid  salt  is  permanent  in 
diy  air. 

In  accordance  with  these  results  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  so-called  murexid 
reaction  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  isoalloxanate, 
C*H^(NH*)-N20^,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  formation  of  acid  ammonium  purpurate, 
C^H''(NH*)N^O*'.  This  latter  compound  is  formed  by  treating  alloxantin  with  am- 
monium carbonate,  whereas  the  isoalloxanate  is  produced  by  similar  treatment  of 
alloxan,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations : 

C^H^N^O^  +  (NH0-CO3  =  C«HXNH*)N^O«  +  CO^  +  2H2O 
C^H^N^O*  +  (NH^)2C03  =  C^H2(NH*)2N205  +  CO^ 

These  two  colouring  matters  are  therefore  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  carbonate  on  a  mixture  of  alloxan  and  alloxantin  ;  the  ammonium  iso- 
alloxanate may  be  partially  removed  by  washing,  but  a  portion  of  it  is  likely  to 
remain  mixed  with  purpurate,  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  the  very  different 
formulae  assigned  by  different  chemists  to  murexid. 

ISO-HSIMEIPZlfZC  ACZD.    See  Nakcotine  Deeivatives. 

ZSO-IiEPZDEITZ:.    See  Lepidene. 

ZSOBUTVZi  ZODZDE.  The  conversion  of  this  ether  into  tertiary  butylamine, 
(CH^)='C.NH2,  by  the  action  of  dry  silver  cyanate — observed  by  Linnemann  (vii. 
223),  but  called  in  question  by  Hofraann  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxii.  19)  who  obtained 
chiefly  isobutylamine — has  recently  been  confirmed  by  Brauner  {ibid,  cxcii.  65),  who 
operated  with  perfectly  pure  isobutyl  iodide.  On  tlie  properties  of  the  butylamine 
thus  obtained,  see  Trimethylcarbintlaminb. 

ZSOBVTYI.ACETZC  ACZD.    See  Pentoic  Acids. 

ZSOBVTYZiACETO- ACETATE,  ETHYXiZC.  Respecting  this  compound 
and  its  derivatives,  heptic  acid,  oxyheptic  acid,  and  ethylic  metbylisobutylglycerate, 
see  Heptic  Acid  (p.  1020). 

ZSOBUTYZ.AMARZC  ACZD,  C^offoO^  (Zinin,  Dcut.  CJicm,  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1735). 
This  acid,  homologous  with  amaric  acid,  C^^H^'-'O"  (vii.  55),^  is  formed,  similarly  to 
the  latter,  by  prolonged  boiling  of  benzamarone  with  a  solution  of  potash  in  isobutyl 
alcohol.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  in  alcohol, 
from  which  latter  it  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates.  It  melts  at  175°-179°,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  an  amorphous  anhydride,  C^°H-"'0*,  which  dissolves  in  ether, 

*  The  formula  there  assigned  to  amaric  acid  is  C'"'H*°0"',  but  subsequent  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  true  formula  is  that  above  given. 
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but  is  speedily  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form,    The  anhydride  melts  at  137°,  and 
distils  -without  decomposition,  but  when  heated  with  excess  of  alkali  it  decomposes, 
yielding  a  benzoate  and  a  pyroisobutyl-amarate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen — 
+  4K0H  =  2C^H^K02  +  2C'8H'«K02  +  m 

Pyroisobutylamaric  acid,  C'^H^^O-,  separated  from  its  potassium  salt,  melts  at 
172°,  distils  without  decomposition,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  short  four-sided 
prisms.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  in  aqueous  alkalis.    The  ammoniacal  solution  deposits  the  free  acid  when  heated. 


Amaric  Acid,  C^^H^-O^  crystallises  from  alcohol  with  two  mols.  of  water,  which 
it  loses  at  100°.  At  140°-150°  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride,  C'^ffsO*— a  trans- 
lucent, colourless,  resinous  mass,  which  becomes  semi-fluid  below  100°,  and  in  that 
state  dissolves  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  thus  formed,  however,  speedily  changes  to  a 
pulpy  mass  of  small  crystals,  the  change  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  form 
being  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  The  pure  anhydride  melts  at 
140"o°,  and  distils  in  small  portions  without  decomposition.  The  alkali-salts  of 
amaric  acid  are  completely  decomposed  by  heat,  in  presence  of  free  alkali,  yielding 
salts  of  pyramaric  and  benzoic  acids  : 

C46H3804  +  4KH0  =  2Ci«H'5K02  +  2G'IL'K0^  +  m. 
Potassium  pyramarate. 

Pyramaric  acid,  C'H'^O^,  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  and  crystallises  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  its  solution  in  thick  rhombic  plates  or  prisms.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  water  ;  melts  at  49°  and  distils  in  small  quantities  withou 
decomposition.    The  alkali-salts  crystallise  badly. 

Zinin regards  pyramaric  acid  as  benzyl-ethyl-benzoicacid,  C^H^(C'H'')(C2H^).C00H 
isomeric  with  dibenzylacetic  acid,  and  pyro-isobutylamaric  acid  as  benzyl-isobutyl- 
benzoic  acid,  C«H3(C^H^XC^H«).C00H. 

The  constitution  of  amaric  anhydride,  C^^H^^O*,  may  be  represented,  according 
to  Zinin,  by  the  formula 

C«H3(C^H^)(C2H*)— C— C«H*— CO 

l>  > 

C«H3(C^H^)(C2H0— C— C«H^— CO 

and  the  acid  may  be  formulated  as — 

C«H='(C'H0(C2ff)— C(OH)— C«H*.CO.OH 

C^H'CC'H'XC^H^)— C(OH)— C«H^— CO.OH 
The  corresponding  isobutyl- compounds  may  be  represented  by  similar  formulae  con- 
taining CH2.CH(CH3)2,  in  place  of  C^H^ 

ZSODZBUTOIi,  C^H'^O.    See  the  next  Article. 

ISO]>IBUTYZ.Eia-S,  C8H'«  =  (CH3)3C-CH=C(CH0-  (Butlerow,  Liebiff's  An- 
nalen,  clxxxix.  44-83).  This  hydrocarbon  is  best  obtained  by  heating  trimethyl- 
carbinol  with  twice  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water ;  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  isobutylene  and  isodibutylene,  which  after  being 
dried  (finally  by  boiling  with  sodium)  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
Isodibutylene  may  also  be  prepared  by  enclosing  isobutylene  (liquefied  by  cold)  in  a 
tube  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  some  days,  when  the  hydrocarbon  has 
dissolved,  heating  the  tube  in  a  water-bath.  The  isodibutylene  then  separates  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  together  with  unaltered  isobutylene — and  may  be  separated  from' 
the  latter  as  above  described. 

Isodibutylene  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  density  of  0734  at  0°,  and  boiling 
at  102°-104°.  It  combines  directly  with  bromine  to  form  a  rather  unstable  bromide, 
C^H'^Br^,  which  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  or  even  by  distillation,  is  decomposed 
into  HBr  and  C^H'^Br.  Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at  1 00°  gives  with  isodibutylene 
a  compound,  C^H'^Cl,  which  is  a  light  oily  body,  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  HCl  being  given  off.    B.  p.  145°-150°. 

An  iodide,  CH'^I,  is  obtained,  with  even  greater  facility,  by  saturating  the  hydro- 
carbon at  0°  with  hydriodic  acid  gas.  This  iodide  is  attacked,  even  at  0°,  by  moist 
silver  oxide.  The  product  of  the  reaction,  dried  by  anhydrous  baryta,  consists  of 
regenerated  isobutylene  and  an  octylic  alcohol,  C^H'^0,  named  isodibutol.  This 
alcohol  is  a  colourless  thick  liquid  of  characteristic  odour,  which  boils  at  146*5°-147"5°, 
and  solidifies  at  20°.    Sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  '8417.    Its  alcoholic  nature  is  proved  by  its 
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yielding,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  same  chloride  that  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  isodibutylene.  It  is  a  tertiary 
alcohol,  its  iodide,  when  treated  with  silver  nitrite,  giving  neither  a  nitrolic  nor  a 
pseudonitrolic  acid  (Victor  Meyer's  test ;  see  Nitroparaffins). 

Isodibutol  submitted  to  the  regulated  action  of  oxidising  agents,  gave,  besides 
unaltered  alcohol  and  isobutylene,  the  same  products  that  are  furnished  by  oxidation  of 
isodibutylene,  but  no  ketone  or  aldehyde,  a  further  proof  that  it  is  neither  a  primary 
nor  a  secondary  alcohol.  Its  constitution  may  therefore  be  determined  by  studying 
the  oxidation  of  isodibutylene.  This  body  was  accordingly  treated  in  the  cold  for  six 
days  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  whereupon  carbon 
dioxide  was  continuously  evolved.  The  mixture  was  then  distilled,  that  part  of  the 
distillate  which  contained  oily  drops  being  collected  separately  from  the  clear  acid 
liquid  which  subsequently  passed  over.  This  clear  liquid  contained  principally  acetic 
acid.  The  first  distillate  was  treated  with  potassium  carbonate,  whereby  much  of  the 
oil  was  dissolved.  The  undissolved  oil  was  removed,  and  the  remaining  alkaline  liquid 
again  distilled.  From  the  first  portions  of  liquid  which  then  passed  over  acetone  was 
easily  separated  by  potassium  carbonate  in  excess,  not,  however,  in  large  quantity, 
probably  because  much  of  it  had  been  oxidised  to  acetic  acid.  The  alkaline  solution, 
after  removal  of  the  acetone  and  oil,  gave,  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  acetic 
and  irimethyl-acetic  acids.  Since  trimethyl-acetic  acid  does  not  give  acetone  on  oxida- 
tion, it  is  thus  evident  that  the  primary  oxidation-products  of  isobutylene  are  acetone 
and  trimethyl-acetic  acid,  thus:  C«H'«-i- 0' =  C^H'"02  +  C3H«0.  The  acetone  is 
partially  oxidised  to  acetic  acid. 

This  experiment  establishes  the  constitution  of  isodibutylene.  For  of  the  t^o 
products  one  contains  three,  the  other  two,  methyl  groups ;  from  which  it  must  be 
inferred  that  the  molecule  of  isodibutylene  contains  five  such  groups.  Three  of  these 
must  be  united  to  one  carbon-atom  to  form  tertiary  butyl,  (CH^)^C— ,  which  appears 
in  the  trimethyl-acetic  acid,  the  remaining  two  methyls  forming  with  another  carbon- 
atom  the  group  (CH^)-C=,  which  by  oxidation  yields  acetone.  From  these  considera- 
tions the  formula  of  isodibutylene  may  be  inferred  to  be  {GWfQ—C'EO{QWy ;  and 
that  of  the  corresponding  tertiary  alcohol,  isodibutol  {CWyQ—CW—C{QWyOB.. 
Tlie  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon  follows  the  general  rule  for  the  series  C"H^°,  viz. 
that  the  carbon-atoms  separate  at  the  junction  C=C. 

(CH3)3C— CH=C(CH3)2  +  0'  =  (CH3)C— CO^H  +  {QWfGO. 

This  constitution  of  isodibutylene  granted,  the  mode  of  its  formation  from 
trimetliyl-carbinol  is  the  following :  (1)  part  of  the  alcohol  splits  up  into  water  and 
isobutylene  ;  (2)  one  molecule  of  isobutylene  unites  with  one  of  unaltered  trimethyl- 
carbinol,  water  being  again  eliminated.  The  course  of  the  reaction  is  quite  analogous 
to  Collarits'  and  Merz's  synthesis  of  aromatic  ketones  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  upon  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  acid,  or  to  Wischnegradsky's 
{synthesis  of  diamylene  (p.  635). 

To  account  for  the  second  phase  of  the  reaction,  it  must  be  remembered  that  methyl 
groups  and  their  derivatives  are  in  general  less  prone  to  enter  into  reaction  than  the 
groups  — CH-  or  — CH,  and  their  derivatives.  The  different  degrees  of  stability  are 
well  observed  in  the  alcohols  of  the  three  categories  and  the  bodies  allied  to  them,  the 
radicles  of  the  primary  alcohols  being  least  inclined  to  part  with  the  hydroxyl  or 
other  simple  radicles  united  to  them,  while  in  the  tertiary  alcohols  and  their  allies 
such  separations  take  place  with  the  greatest  ease.  When,  therefore,  trimethyl-car- 
binol  is  partially  resolved  into  water  and  isobutylene,  the  feebly-bound  hydroxyl  of 
the  imdecomposed  alcohol  combines  more  readily  with  the  hydrogen  in  the  group 
=:CH'-  of  the  hydrocarbon  than  with  that  belonging  to  the  more  stable  methyl 
groups  of  its  own  molecule,  thus — 

(CH')'Ci(OH)  "+""  H';^  =  (CH3)5C— CH=C(CH3)2  +  H-0. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  isobutyl  alcohol,  CH2(0H)— CH(CH')2,  separates 
partially  into  water  and  this  same  (iso-)  butylene,  no  such  condensation  takes  place, 
because  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  group  =CH  in  its 
own  molecule,  rather  than  with  that  of  the  =:CH-  of  isobutylene. 

Those  considerations,  somewhat  modified,  will  also  explain  why  secondary  butyl 
alcohol,  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives,  as  a  principal  product,  pseudo- 
butylene,  but  no  dibutylene.  Here  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  tends  to  combine  either 
'With  the  hydrogen  of  the  pseudo-butylene,  CH^— CH=:CH— CH^  first  formed,  or 
with  that  of  the  =CH2  in  its  own  molecule.  The  proximity  of  the  latter  determines 
Its  union  with  it,  and  consequently  the  complete  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  pseudo- 
butylene. 

The  higher-boiling  portions  of  the  oily  acids  from  the  oxidation  of  isodibutylene 
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were  found  to  consist  of  trim  ethyl-acetic  acid  and  a  new  octoic  acid,  C^H'^O',  the 
separation  of  which  was  ultimately  effected  by  preparing  the  cadmium  salts,  and 
fractionally  distilling  the  acids  extracted  from  them.  This  octoic  acid  is  a  colourless 
oily  liquid,  smelling  like  trimethyl-acetic  acid,  and  boiling  with  partial  decomposition 
at  205°-218°.  Its  constitution  is  best  expressed  by  the  formula,  C(CH3)3—CH2— 
CH(CH^)COOH  ;  since  the  carboxyl  group  must  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  one  of 
the  five  methyl  groups  of  isodibutylene,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
group  oxidised  is  one  of  those  lying  nearest  to  the  point  of  attack  of  the  oxidising 
agent,  viz.  the  doubly  united  carbon-atoms  C=C.  The  formation  of  this  acid  from 
isodibutylene  appears  strange  at  first  sight,  but  is  not  without  analogy,  since  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrocarbons  C"H''^"  appears  in  general  to  furnish  the  same  products  as 
that  of  the  corresponding  tertiary  alcohols.  Thus  it  is  found  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  isobutyric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  of  trimethyl  carbinol.  Now  this 
octoic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  isobutyric  acid  in  which  hydrogen  is  displaced  by 
tertiary  butyl  (CH')^C — ,  isodibutol  and  isodibutylene  being  similarly  derived  from 
trimethyl-carbinol  and  isobutylene  respectively.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  both 
cases,  by  the  successive  removal  and  addition  of  water,  an  isomeric  alcohol  is  first 
produced,  which  is  then  oxidised  to  the  acid.  Thus,  when  trimethyl-carbinol  is 
oxidised — 

(1.)  (OT)'C(OH)  =  CH2=:C=(CH3)2  +  H^O. 

(2.)  CH2— fc(CH3)2  +  H^O  =  (CH3)2CH— CH20H, 

which  furnishes  isobutyric  acid,  {CK^yCK — CO^H;  and  when  isodibutylene  is 
oxidised — 

(1.)  Bu— CH=:C=:(CH3)2  +  H^O  =  Bu— CH2— C(OH)(CH3)2 ; 

(2.)  Bu— CH2— C(0H)(CH3)2  =  Bu— OT— C— C(CH3)=CH2  +  H^O. 

(3.)  Bu— CH2— C(CH3)=CH2  +  H^O  =  Bu— CH^— C(CH3)H— OTOH, 

which  yields  the  above  octoic  acid. 

This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oxidation-products  of 
isodibutylene  is  a  body  derived  from  the  octylene,  CCCH')^— CH^— C(CH3)=CH*, 
whose  existence  is  assumed  in  equations  (2)  and  (3).  This  hydrocarbon  would,  upon 
oxidation,  separate  at  the  doubly-joined  carbon-atoms,  and  give,  as  a  first  product, 
a  ketone,  CCCH^)'— CH^— CO— CH^ ;  and,  in  fact,  the  oily  products  insoluble  in 
potassium  carbonate  were  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  isodibutylene,  and  a 
ketone  of  this  composition  boiling  between  125°  and  130°.  The  peculiar  deportment 
of  this  body  with  metallic  sodium  h  also  exhibited  by  an  undoubted  ketone,  namely, 
ethylisopropyl  ketone,  prepared  by  acting  with  zinc-ethyl  on  isobutyryl  chloride; 
these  bodies  do  not  attack  the  sodium  in  the  cold,  but  dissolve  it  rapidly  when  warm, 
giving  solutions  which,  in  contact  with  air,  quickly  assume  a  blood-red  colour, 
finally  passing  into  brown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  in  question  is  not  oxidised 
by  silver  oxide ;  it  does  not  combine  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  ;  nor  does  it  throw 
down  ferric  hydrate  when  boiled  with  ferric  chloride,  properties  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  aldehydes  and  the  oxides  of  the  class  to  which  ethylene  oxide  belongs. 
Finally,  when  oxidised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  bichromate,  it  yields  acetic 
and  trimethyl-acetic  acids,  as  follows  : — 

C(Cff)3_CH2— CO— CH3  -f-  03  =  C(CH3)3— COOH  +  CH3(C00H). 

This  reaction  is  decisive  with  respect  to  its  constitution. 

The  views  above  developed  receive  some  support  from  Butlerow's  observations  on 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  pentylene  (trimethylated  ethylene)  from  tertiary 
pentyl  alcohol.    Here  the  successive  assimilation  and  separation  of  water  take  place 
without  any  change  in  position  of  the  hydroxyl.    In  the  cold  sulphuric  acid  converts 
this  pentylene  into  dipentylene.    But  when  tertiary  pentyl  alcohol  is  heated  to  100° 
in  a  tube  with  three  times  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  the  principal  product  is  uncondensed  pentjdene,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  acid.    If  now  the  tube  be  laid  on  its  side  for  some  days,  and  occasionally  \ 
shaken,  the  hydrocarbon  again  dissolves,  i.e.  assimilates  water  to  reproduce  the 
alcohol ;  and  these  operations  may  be  repeated  several  times.    Here,  then,  is  an  i 
example  of  dissociation,  and  of  gradual  reunion  of  the  dissociated  bodies  to  form  the! 
original  compound.    In  the  case  of  isodibutol,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dissociated 
products  (isodibutylene  and  water)  would  reunite  to  form,  not  the  original  alcohol, 
but  an  isomeride. 

ZSOBUZiCITS,  C^H'^O®.  This  crystalline  sugar,  isomeric  with  dulcite  and 
mannite,  which  Hlasiwetz  a.  Pfaundler  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on 
quercitrin  (v.  1091),  is  likewise  produced  by  similar  treatment  of  the  glucoside  of 
buckthorn  berries  {Rhamnus  infectoria).    Liebermann  a.  Hdrmann,  who  obtained  it 
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from  this  source  {Berl.  Bcr.  xi.  952),  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  sugar,  different  from 
isodulcite,  and  named  it  rhamnodiilcite,  inasnmch  as  they  found  its  melting  point  to 
be  92°-93°,  whereas  isodulcite  from  quercitrin  was  said  by  Hlasiwetz  a.  Pt'aundler 
to  melt  at  105°.  Berond,  however  (i^/c?.  1353),  on  re-examining  the  isodulcite  ob- 
tained from  quercitrin.  finds  that  it  melts  at  93°-9'l°,  and  further  that  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  sugar  obtained  by  Liebermann  a.  Hermann  in  crystalline  form  and 
in  specific  rotatory  power;  [a]ij=  +8-04  (Berend) ;  +8-07  (L.  and  H.)  The  name 
rhamnodulcite  may  therefore  be  dispensed  with.  1  pt.  isodulcite  dissolves,  according 
to  Hlasiwetz  a.  Pfaundler,  in  2-09  pts.  water  at  18°;  according  to  Liebermann  a. 
Hermann,  in  1*8  pts.  (mean  of  three  experiments  ;  temperature  not  stated). 

Isodulcite  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  is  in  great  part  converted  into 
a  tarry  mass,  and  yields  a  heavy  liquid  distillate  containing  iodine  and  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  bodies,  none  of  which  have  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state  (Dale  a. 
Schorlemmer,  Ber.  xi.  1197). 

ZSOFERUXiIC  ACID.    See  Vanillin-derivatives. 

ISOHEMIPISJIC    ACID.     See  NARCOTLt^E-DERIVATIVES. 

ISOIiEPIDH^X:.    See  Lefidene. 

ISOIVIERISIiS.  Compounds  of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
of  the  same  molecular  weight,  but  having  different  properties,  may  be  said  to  be 
isomeric,  if  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  and  from  their  reactions,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  type  ;  if  their  behaviour  indicates 
that  they  are  bodies  of  different  type,  they  may  be  said  to  be  metameric. 

A  perusal  of  modern  chemical  literature  shows  that  the  term  *  isomeric '  is  on  the 
whole  very  loosely  employed,  some  writers  attaching  a  much  more  extended  meaning 
to  it  than  others  ;  the  foregoing  definition  is  probably  both  the  most  restricted  and 
the  most  extended  that  can  well  be  given.  The  only  difficulty  which  can  arise  in 
connection  with  it  is  that  of  determining  whether  two  or  more  compounds  more  or 
less  different  in  properties  are  bodies  of  the  same  type.  If,  however,  a  too  formal 
construction  of  the  phrase  be  avoided,  this  difficulty  is  a  very  slight  one.  For 
example,  the  hydrocarbons  ethyl-benzene  and  the  three  dimethyl-benzenes  or  xylenes 
not  only  exhibit  a  very  close  general  resemblance  in  behaviour,  especially  in  the 
formation  of  substitution-compounds,  but  are  also  immediate  derivatives  of  the  same 
parent  hydrocarbon,  benzene  :  they  may  hence  be  regarded  as  bodies  of  the  same  type — 
i.e.  as  isomerides,  although  their  behaviour  with  oxidising  agents  clearly  indicates 
that  ethyl-benzene  differs  to  a  much  greater  extent  from  the  xylenes  than  these  latter 
differ  amongst  themselves  ;  a  fact  which  finds  an  expression  in  the  rational  formulse 
assigned  to  the  several  hydrocarbons.  On  the  other  hand,  benzene  and  the  hydro- 
carbon dipropargyl  discovered  by  Henry  differ  so  totally  in  properties  that  we  without 
hesitation  regard  them  as  compounds  of  different  type,  i.e.  as  metamerides.  Again, 
the  four  butylic  alcohols  or  hydroxides  of  the  formula  C^H^.OH  are  isomeric  with 
each  other,  but  metameric  with  methyl-propyl  oxide,  methyl-isopropyl  oxide  and 
diethyl  oxide  or  ordinary  ether,  these  last  three  oxides  being  isomeric  with  each 
other. 

As  the  rational  formulse  we  employ  are  merely  condensed  symbolic  expressions, 
affording  more  or  less  complete  information  as  to  the  characteristic  chemical  properties 
of  the  compounds  which  they  represent,  especially  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  formed  and  in  which  they  undergo  change  when  submitted  to  the 
action  of  reagents,  compounds  which  differ  either  in  their  mode  of  formation  or  in 
their  behaviour  under  similar  circumstances  are  necessarily  represented  by  different 
rational  formulse.  Recent  investigations  have,  however,  conclusively  shown  that  a 
hy  no  means  inconsiderable  number  of  'isomeric'  compounds  exist,  many  of  them 
widely  different  in  so-called  physical  properties,  which  exhibit  so  close  a  resemblance 
m  general  chemical  properties  that,  following  the  canons  of  the  present  system  of 
notation,  they  can  only  be  represented  by  identical  formulae. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C'H'*',  which  occur  in  various  essential  oils,  are 
the  only  instance  of  this  kind  that  we  meet  with  among  the  hydrocarbons,  but  a 
more  striking  instance  can  scarcely  be  advanced.  At  least,  two  classes  of  these 
hydrocarbons  may  be  distinguished:  those  boiling  at  about  156°,  which  are  con- 
veniently termed  terpenes  ;  and  those  boiling  at  about  176°,  which  may  be  termed 
citrenes,  as  they  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the  oils  derived  from  the  various  species 
of  Citrus.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  a  considerable  number  of  species  which 
appear  to  differ  only  in  their  behaviour  towards  polarised  light ;  in  fact,  up  to  the 
present  time  no  two  oils  have  been  proved  to  contain  the  same  terpene  or  citrene. 
it  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  many  which  are  now  regarded  as  distinct 
substances  will  be  found  to  be  mixtures,  and  that  the  number  of  separate  species  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  supposed ;  but  the  existence  of  Isevo-  and  dextro 
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rotatory  members  in  both  classes  is  sufficient  proof  that  there  are  several  of  each.  At 
present  the  experimental  evidence  is  not  suflBcient  to  enable  iis  to  say  whether  the 
terpenes  and  citrenes  have  identical  formulae.  Their  behaviour  -with  hydrochloric 
acid  would  appear  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  they  have  not,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
furnish  monohydrochlorides,  and  the  latter  dihydrochlorides.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  the  same  combining  power,  as  they  form  tetrabromides ;  they  yield  identical 
oxidation-products  (Fittig) ;  they  yield  nitrosochlorides  and  nitroso-substitution 
compounds  diifering  only  in  physical  properties  ;  and  they  are  convertible  into  the  so- 
called  terpin,  from  which,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  corresponding  di- 
hydrochloride  is  obtained :  so  that  indirectly  the  terpenes,  as  well  as  the  citrenes,  may 
be  converted  into  dihydrochlorides,  and  that  too  by  reactions  taking  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  involving  no  violent  treatment.* 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  assign  a  rational  formula  to  the  terpenes  and 
citrenes  which  is  consistent  with  their  general  behaviour;  all  those  hitherto  pro- 
posed appear  to  be  insufficient. 

The  camphenes  or  solid  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C'"!!'®,  which  also  exist  in 
several  modifications,  differing  only  in  their  behaviour  in  polarised  light,  are  un 
doubtedly  bodies  of  an  altogether  different  type,  as  they  have  only  half  the  combining 
power  of  the  terpenes  and  citrenes,  and  are  directly  converted  into  camphor  by  oxida- 
tion. Both  dextro-  and  laevo-rotatory  and  optically  inactive  modifications  of  this 
last-named  body  are  also  known. 

Among  the  haloid-derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  no  instances  of  isomerism  similar 
to  those  just  discussed  have  been  met  with ;  a  number  of  haloi'd-nitro-derivatives  of 
benzene,  however,  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  several  modifications  differing  in 
crystalline  form  and  melting  point,  but  readily  convertible  into  each  other.  Thus, 
according  to  Jungfleisch,  two  dinitrochlorobenzenes  may  be  obtained  by  nitration  of 
chlorobenzene,  one  of  which  is  converted  into  the  other  by  merely  bringing  the  two 
kinds  of  crystals  into  contact,  the  reverse  change  being  effected  by  suddenly  cooling 
the  fused  substance  (vii.  145).  Two  modifications  of  nitrotetrabromobenzene  exhibit- 
ing.a  similar  behaviour  have  been  described  by  v.  Richter  (viii.  182).  Laubenheimer 
(Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  766)  states  that  metachloronitrobenzene  exists  in  two 
forms,  differing  about  20°  in  melting  point ;  and  that  no  fewer  than  three  crystalline 
modifications,  and  probably  a  fourth  liquid  modification  of  nitrometachloronitroben- 
zene  may  be  obtained  (viii.  183).  A  number  of  similar  instances  have  been  observed 
among  oxygenated  compounds  of  other  classes.  Thus  Zincke  has  described  two 
modifications  of  diphenyl-ketone  or  benzophenone  (vii.  176),  two  modifications  of 
tolylphenyl-ketone,  and  also  two  modifications  of  the  diacetate  from  isohydrobenzoin  ; 
and  Tollens  has  shown  that  dibromopropionic  acid,  CH^Br,CHBr.COOH,  may  be 
obtained  crystallised  in  two  forms  of  different  melting  point.  It  appears  probable, 
as  Laubenheimer  has  suggested  {Ber.  ix.  766),  that  the  existence  of  these  modifications 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  aggregates  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  different  degrees 
of  complexity,  the  crystals  being  regarded  as  built  up  of  such  aggregates  ;  and  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  stable  modifications  consist  of  aggregates  of  lesser,  and  the 
unstable  modifications  of  aggregates  of  greater  complexity,  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  melting  point  of  the  stable  modification  is  always  higher  than  that 
of  the  unstable,  and  that  the  unstable  modification  is  formed  by  heating  the  substance. 
If  such  be  the  nature  of  these  modifications,  however,  it  appears  desirable  that 
they  should  be  spoken  of  as  physical  modifications,  and  not  as  physical  isomerides. 

It  is  chiefly  among  the  alcohols  and  acids  that  we  meet  with  well-marked  instances 
of  isomerism  which  cannot  apparently  be  explained  by  our  present  theory.  The 
instances  alluded  to  are,  in  the  case  of  the  alcohols,  the  diphenylglycols,  hydrobenzoi'n 
and  isohydrobenzoin,  and  the  hexhydric  alcohols,  mannitol  (mannite)  and  dulcitol 
(dulcite) ;  the  glucoses,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  two  latter  alcohols,  afford 
additional  examples. 

Hydroben-zoin  and  isohydrobenzoin  are  formed  simultaneously  by  reduc- 
tion of  benzaldehyde,  and  therefore  the  most  probable  formula  that  can  be  assigned  to 
them  is  that  of  a  symmetrical  diphenylglycol : 

2(C«mC0H)  -f  2H  =  C«H5.CH(0H).CH(0H),C«H^ 

This  formula  is  confirmed,  and  the  possibility  of  isomeric  change  having  taken  place 
in  the  formation  of  either  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  both  furnish  benzaldehyde  on 
oxidation,  almost  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  equation : 

C«H^CH(0H).CH(0H).C«H5  -f  0  =  2(C«H^C0H)  +  WO. 

*  Quite  recently  Tilden  has  shown  that  the  terpenes  may  be  directly  converted  into  dihydrochlo- 
rides, by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
acetic  acid.  Except  sylvestfene,  all  the  various  terpenes  and  citrenes  furnish  the  same  dihydro- 
chloride. 
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The  only  other  possible  formula  which  could  account  for  this  behaviour  on  oxidation, 
viz.  C®H*.C(OH)2.CH2.C^H^,  cannot  be  assigned  to  either  of  them,  on  account  of  their 
comparative  stability,  all  known  compounds  in  which  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  same  carbon-atom  being  highly  unstable  bodies.  Further  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  alcohols  from  a  chemical  point  of  view  is  afforded  by  their 
behaviour  with  phosphoric  pentachloride  and  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  former 
reagent  converts  each  into  a  chloride  of  the  formula  C'^H'^Qp^  ]3ut  the  products  from 
the  two  sources  are  identical ;  when  boiled  with  the  latter,  both,  furnish  diphenyl- 
acetaldehyde,  (^11^)2110.0011,  and  a  crystalline  non-volatile  body  of  the  formula 
QHjji2Q^  the  body  of  this  formula  obtained  from  the  one  being  however  isomeric 
with  that  obtained  from  the  other,  and  apparently  in  the  same  sense  that  the  parent 
alcohols  are  isomeric  (Forst  a.  Zincke,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxii.  241  ;  Zincke  and 
Breuer,  JDeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1769). 

The  evidence  that  mannitol  and  dulcitol  must  have  identical  formulae  assigned 
to  them  is  equally  strong.  By  their  conversion  into  secondary  hexylic  iodide  (Hecht), 
CH^(0H2)^CHI.0H^  both  are  proved  to  be  derivatives  of  normal  hexane;  and  as  they 
are  compounds  of  relatively  very  considerable  stability,  each  of  the  hydroxyl  groups 
must  be  regarded  as  associated  with  a  distinct  carbon-atom,  so  that  their  formula 
must  be  written 

CH2(0H).CH(0H).CH(0H).CH(0H).0H(0H).0H2(0H). 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  only  possible  formula  for  the  glucoses,  dextrose,  Isevulose  and 
galactose — supposing  them  to  be  bodies  of  identical  molecular  weight — is  the 
following : 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).0H(OH).CH(OH).0H(OH).0OH, 

since  they  are  penthydroxylated  compounds,  and  are  directly  convertible  into'mannitol 
or  dulcitol  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 

Passing  now  to  the  acids,  we  have  to  notice  the  examples  afforded  by  the  lactic 
acids,  by  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  by  mucic  and  saccharic  acids,  by  the  hydromellitic 
acids,  by  the  crotonic  acids  and  a  number  of  their  homologues,  by  maleic  and  fumaric 
acids  and  their  homologues,  and  by  the  camphoric  acids. 

The  researches  of  Wislicenus  have  shown  that  a  modification  of  ordinary  lactic 
acid  exists  which  differs  from  the  latter  only  in  that  it  is  optically  active  :  in  their 
chemical  reactions  the  two  modifications  are  precisely  similar,  and  both  can  be  repre- 
sented only  by  the  formula 

CH«.0H(0H).C00H. 

Several  modifications  of  malic  acid  exist,  apparently  corresponding  with  the  several 
modifications  of  tartaric  acid,  viz.  a  Isevorotatory  modification,  which  occurs  naturally, 
a  dextrorotatory  modification,  formed  by  partial  reduction  of  tartaric  acid  (Dessaignes, 
Bremer),  and  one  at  least  optically  inactive  modification  (Loydl,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
cxcii.  80).    Theory  admits  only  of  the  existence  of  a  single  acid  of  the  formula 

0OOH.CH2.CH(OH).0OOH. 

Tartaricacid,  it  iswell  known,  exists  in  four  distinct  modifications.  Eacemicacid 
is  no  doubt  a  body  of  different  molecular  weight  from  either  Isevo-  or  dextro-tartaric 
acid,. and  it  is  not  impossible,  although  improbable,  that  mesotartaric  acid  is  also  ;  but 
Isevo-  and  dextrotartaric  acid  are  undoubtedly  isomeric.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
formula  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  body  behaving  like  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acid, 
viz. 

C00H.CH(0H).CH(0H).C00H ; 

the  alternative  formulae, 

C00H.CH2.C(0H)2.C00H  and  CH2(0H).0(0H)(C00H)2  or  CH(0H)2.CH(C00H)2, 

are  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  camphoric  acids  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the  various  modifications  of 
camphor,  like  the  parent  substances,  appear  to  differ  only  in  their  optical  characters. 

Saccharic  and  mucic  acids  being  derived  from  mannitol  and  dulcitol  respec- 
tively, and  being  directly  obtained  therefrom  by  oxidation,  must  both  be  represented 
by  the  formula 

CO(OH).CH(OH).0H(OH).0H(OH).0H(OH).C00H, 

which  also  is  in  accord  with  their  general  behaviour. 

Hydro- and  isohydromellitic  acid s»  0^H''(C00H)^  afford  another  instance 
of  two  compounds  which  apparently  must  be  represented  by  identical  formulae.  The 
former  undergoes  slow  spontaneous  conversion  into  the  latter  when  kept,  and  the  change 
is  easily  effected  by  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  solution  at  180°.  The  car- 
boxyl  groups  in  hydromellitic  acid  must  be  regarded  as  each  associated  with  a  dif- 
ferent carbon-atom,  and  Baeyer  assumes  that  the  conversion  into  the  iso-acid  is  the 
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result  of  the  transposition  of  one  of  the  carboxyl  groups.  But  the  fact  that  the  iso-acid 
is  an  extremely  stable  body,  and  far  more  stable  than  mellitic  acid,  entirely  negatives 
the  assumption  that  more  than  a  single  COOH-group  is  associated  with  a  single 
carbon-atom. 

Crotonicacid  being  represented  by  the  formula  CH^.CH=CH.COOH — on  account 
of  i  ts  formation  from  acetaldehyde  and  of  its  behaviour  on  oxidation,  and  methacrylic 
acid  by  the  formula  CH2=:C(CH^).C00B[ — because  of  the  production  of  a  mixture  of 
formate  and  propionate  on  fusing  it  with  potassium  hydroxide,  isocrotonic  or  quart- 
euylic  acid  (vii.  397  ;  viii.  586),  has  been  represented  by  the  third  of  the  three  formulae 
possible  for  an  acid  of  the  composition  C^H^.COOH,  viz. 

CH2— CH.OmCOOH. 

Eecent  investigations,  however,  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion,  and  render  it  extremely  probable  that  both  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  acids 
must  be  represented  by  the  same  formula.  Thus  the  formation  of  acetate  alone  on 
fusing  it  with  potassium  hydroxide,  instead  of  a  mixture  of  formate  and  propionate, 
has  been  'explained  '  by  the  assumption  of  a  previous  isomeric  change  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  on  heating  the  acid ;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  conversion  of 
isocrotonic  into  crotonic  acid  is  not  complete  even  after  prolonged  heating  at  170°- 
180°  (Alberti),  it  has  been  shown  that  similar  products  (formic,  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids)  are  obtained  when  the  oxidation  is  effected  entirely  without  the  aid  of  heat  by 
permanganate  (Hemilian,  Liehigs  Annalen,  clxxiv.  33  )).  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
conversion  of  an  acid  of  the  formula  CH^zziCH.CH^.COOH  into  that  of  the  formula 
CH^.CH=:CH.COOH  is  not  without  analogy,  and  is  therefore  probable,  since  allylic 
alcohol,  CH2rrCH.CH2.OH,  yields  solid  crotonic  acid,  CH^.CHrrCH.COOH,  when  the 
cyanide  prepared  from  allylic  iodide  by  double  decomposition  with  potassic  cyanide  is 
digested  with  alkali,  &c. ;  the  oxidation-products  of  allylic  alcohol  and  iodide,  and  of 
the  cyanide  and  crotonic  acid  which  they  furnish,  are,  however,  very  different,  no  acetic 
acid-being  obtained  from  either  of  the  former  (Kekule  and  Einne,  Leut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  vi.  386),  and  it  appears  improbable  that  an  acid  having  the  constitution 
CH^rzCH.CH^.COOH  would  furnish  acetic  acid  on  oxidation. 

If  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  acids  have  identical  formulae,  the  two  chlorotonic  acids 
obtained  from  ethyl  acetoacetate  must  also  be  represented  by  identical  formulae. 

Cinnamic  acid,  C^H^CHrzCH.COOH,  the  analogue  of  crotonic  acid  in  the 
aromatic  series,  affords  another  instance  of  isomerism  requiring  further  elucidation. 
According  to  Glaser,  the  dibromide  of  this  acid  yields  two  isomeric  (a  and  ^)  bromo- 
cinnamic  acids ;  that  of  lower  melting  point  ()8)  is  converted  into  that  of  higher 
melting  point  by  mere  distillation  or  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  Barisch  has 
recently  shown  (</.  ^r.  Chem.  [2],  xx.  173)  that  the  ethyl  salt  prepared  from  the 
)8-acid  is  identical  with  that  obtained  from  the  a-acid.  The  a-acid  being  represented 
by  the  formula  C^H^.CBr=CH.COOH,  the  only  other  possible  formula  for  an  acid 
formed  in  such  a  manner,  viz.,  CH^.CHznCBr.COOH,  is  assigned  to  the  i8-acid,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  direct  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  formula  is  wanting. 
The  formation  of  cinnamic  acid  from  both  o-  and  )8-bromocinnamene  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  also  remarkable. 

The  isomerism  of  angelic  and  methy Icroto nic  acids,  C^H''.COOH,  is  also 
highly  remarkable.  The  former  is  converted  into  the  latter  by  mere  distillation. 
Both  furnish  the  same  products  on  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide,  when  combined 
with  hydrobromic  acid,  or  when  combiried  with  bromine,  but  dissimilar  iodovaleric 
acids  when  united  with  hydriodic  acid  (compare  Demargay,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1400; 
Ixxxiii.  906  ;  Fittig,  Koppand  Pagenstecher,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxcv.  81-128;  Schmidt, 
Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xii.  252).  The  dibromide  prepared  from  angelic  acid  is  de- 
prived of  its  bromine  by  distillation  or  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  :  the  parent 
acid  is  not  regenerated,  however,  but  methylcrotonic  acid  is  produced  instead. 
This  behaviour  can  be  represented  in  accordance  with  our  present  symbolic  system  of 
notation  only  by  assigning  the  same  formula  to  the  two  acids. 

Lastly,  it  appears  probable  that  the  difference  between  oleic  and  elai'dic  acid  is 
of  the  same  order  as  that  which  obtains  between  the  crotonic  acids  and  between  angelic 
and  methylcrotonic  acid,  as  they  furnish  the  same  products  on  fusion  with  potassic 
hydroxide,  and  are  both  converted  into  stearolic  acid  by  the  withdrawal  of  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

Passing  to  the  b i basic  acids,  fumaric  and  maleic  acid  and  their  homologues, 
citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids,  are  apparently  also  to  be  included  in  the  category  of 
exceptions.  As  fumaric  and  maleic  acid  do  not  lose  carbon  dioxide  when  heated,  and 
both  yield  ordinary  succinic  acid  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  we  must  assume 
that  in  both  the  carboxyl  groups  are  associated  with  different  carbon-atoms ;  but  there 
is  only  one  formula  possible  satisfying  this  condition,  viz..  COOH.CH— CH.COOH. 
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unless  indeed  we  assume  as  Kekule  and  more  recently  Fittig  have  suggested  {Liebig^s 
Annalen,  clxxxviii.  95)  that  in  the  so-called  unsaturated  compounds  the  affinities  of  the 
carbon-atoms  which  are  not  engaged  with  other  elements  need  not  necessarily 
mutually  satisfy  each  other :  in  this  case  the  following  formula  is  also  possible, 

II 

COOH.CH'.C.COOH. 

Again,  there  are  only  two  formulae  by  which  the  pyrocitric  acids,  itaconic,  citraconic 
and  mesaconie  acid  can  be  represented,  since  each  is  converted  into  methylsuccinic 
(pyrotartaric)  acid  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  thus  : 

CH3.CH(COOH).CH2.COOH 

Methylsuccinic  acid. 

CH2=rC(COOH).CH2.COOH,  and  CH3.C(C00H)=CH.C00H. 
Pyrocitric  acids. 

Itaconic  acid  is  most  probably  represented  by  the  first  of  these  formulae,  as  it  yields 
allene,  CW—C—GH^,  on  electrolysis  ;  only  one  formula  therefore  remains  for  both 
citraconic  and  mesaconie  acid,  but  this  accords  entirely  with  their  general  behaviour 
and  especially  with  the  fact  that  both  furnish  methylacetylene  (allylene)  on  electro- 
lysis. If,  however,  we  admit  the  '  unsatisfied  affinity '  hypothesis,  we  may,  as  Fittig 
suggests,  represent  the  one  acid  by  the  formula 

CH.C(COOH)=OH.COOH, 

the  other  by  the  formula 

CH».CH(COOH).C.COOH. 

But  although  this  hypothesis  appears  to  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  these  acids,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  the  acids  of  the  acrylic  series  before  alluded  to,  it  does  not  enable  us 
to  explain  the  isomerism  of  mannitol  and  dulcitol,  of  the  two  hydrobenzoi'ns,  of  the 
hydromellitic  acids,  or  of  the  two  tartaric  acids  of  opposite  rotatory  power,  which 
are  all  saturated  compounds :  this  being  so,  it  appears  desirable  to  seek  further  for  an 
explanation  which  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  exceptions  we  have  referred  to,  and 
not  to  accept  one  which  is  only  of  very  limited  application. 

Two  other  remarkable  instances  of  isomerism  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  :  that 
afforded  by  the  methylethylsulphine-compound s,  and  that  affi^rded  by  certain 
hydroxylamine  derivatives. 

Thus,  according  to  Kruger  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  193),  the  sulphur  metho- 
diethiodide,  CH^.S(C'^H^)'''I,  obtainedby  combining  methyl  iodide  with  ethyl  sulphide, 
not  identical  with  the  body  of  the  same  composition  produced  by  combining  ethyl 
iodide  with  methyl-ethyl  sulphide :  the  former  compound  and  all  the  simple  salts 
prepared  from  it  by  displacing  the  iodine  by  other  negative  radicles  being  so  extremely 
soluble  and  deliquescent  as  to  be  uncrystallisable,  whereas  the  latter  crystallises 
readily  in  long  needles,  and  furnishes  a  series  of  double  salts  which  are  all  deeper  in 
colour,  of  different  crystalline  form,  and  have  lower  melting  points  than  those  of  the 
same  composition  derived  from  the  body  prepared  in  the  manner  first  described  ; 
moreover,  the  chloride  obtained  from  the  former  furnishes  with  mercuric  chloride  a 
double  chloride  of  the  formula  S(C2H^)2(CH3)C1.6HgCP,  while  that  from  the  latter 
yields  only  a  double  chloride  of  the  formula  S(C2H0'(CH3)C1.2HgCR 

If  the  formula  generally  assigned  to  hydroxylamine  be  correct,  viz.  N'"H^.OH, 
at  most  two  isomeric  derivatives  should  be  obtainable  from  it,  and  the  only  alternative 
formula  by  which  its  relation  to  ammonia  can  be  expressed,  N^OH^  does  not  admit 
of  the  existence  of  any  isomerides.  Lossen.  however,  has  shown  that  by  varying  the 
order  in  which  benzoyl  and  anisyl  are  introduced  in  place  of  the  three  hydrogen -atoms 
no  fewer  than  three  isomeric  dibenzoylanisyl  and  three  isomeric  dianisylbenzoyl  deriva- 
tives may  be  obtained,  all  but  one  of  which  moreover  are  dimorphic"  one  being  even 
triraorphic  (comp.  pp.  1075-1079). 

The  formulae  of  our  present  system  are  all  constructed  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
several  units  of  affinity  of  a  polyad  atom  such  as  that  of  carbon,  sulphur,  or  nitrogen, 
are  of  the  same  value  and  have  identical  functions.  If  it  be  assumed  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  anomalies  above  noticed  would  appear  at  once  to  meet  with  an  explana- 
tion. But  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  or  even  probable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  none  of  the  simpler  derivatives  of  methane,  ammonia,  &c., 
exist  in  a  greater  number  of  modifications  than  our  theory  requires,  the  anomalous 
bodies  being  all  of  comparatively  complex  composition  ;  and  that,  according  to  this 
view,  the  number  of  possible  isomerides  would  be  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
required  by  the  present  hypothesis  :  this  latter  argument  being  almost  without  doubt 
perfectly  valid,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  simpler  compounds,  though  necessarily 
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far  from  complete,  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  if  such 
are  really  capable  of  existing,  they  would  long  ere  this  have  been  discovered.  In  fact, 
all  things  considered,  the  agreement  between  theory  and  practice  is  wonderfully  com 
plete,  and  this  alone  suggests  that  our  present  system  must  be  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  system. 

Again,  if  it  be  assumed  that  our  present  formulae  are  not  merely  symbols  indi- 
cating the  chief  chemical  characteristics  of  the  compounds  to  which  they  refer,  but 
that  they  are  really  representative  of  the  relative  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  compounds,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  even  if  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  a 
compound  such  as  methane  are  of  equal  value,  isomeric  derivatives  are  still  possible, 
since  the  radicles  introduced  in  place  of  the  hydrogen -atoms  may  occupy  relatively 
different  positions  in  the  molecules ;  thus  two  di-derivatives  of  the  form  CEE,R,Rj 
(figs.  8  and  9),  two  of  the  form  CRRRiRg  (^gs,  10  and  11),  and  no  fewer  than  three 
of  the  form  CRRiRgRg  (figs.  12,  13,  and  14)  would  appear  to  be  possible,  R,  R,,  Rg 
and  R3  being  different  monad  radicles.  Moreover,  the  group  Rs  in  the  formula 
CRRRRi  (fig.  15),  has  obviously  on  this  hypothesis  a  different  value  from  that  of  the 
group  Rfl,  so  that  in  a  compound  such  as  chloromethane,  CH^Cl,  one  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  should  have  a  special  value.  Conclusions  of  this  kind  are  so  entirely  opposed  to 
all  experience,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  question. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 
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Fig.  11. 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 
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Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 
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Van' t  Hoff  nas  proposed  a  system  of  formulae  based  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
symbols  in  space,  instead  of  in  a  single  plane,  which  indicates  a  greater  number  of 
isomerides  than  our  present  system,  and  to  which  the  objection  above  made  does  not 
apply  (Van' t  Hoff,  La  Ckimie  dans  VEspace,  1875  ;  comp.  Die  Lagerung  der  Ato?ne 
im  Raume,  a  German  adaptation  of  Van'  tHoff 's  pamphlet,  by  Herrmann,  1877) 
Similar  views  have  also  been  advanced  by  Le  Bel  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxii.  337 , 
comp.  ihid.  xxiii,  295). 

The  fundamental  hypothesis  of  the  Van'  t  Hoff  system  consists  in  supposing 
that  the  carbon-atom  occupies  the  centre  of  a  tetrahedron,  and  that  its  four  affinities 
are  directed  towards  the  four  solid  angles.  The  compounds  of  the  forms  CRRRR, 
CRRRRp  CRRR,R,,  and  GRRR,R2,  cannot  exist  in  isomeric  modifications,  as  in  these 
cases  a  difference  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  radicles  is  not  conceivable, 
but  when  all  four  radicles  associated  with  the  carbon- atom  are  different,  two  iso- 
merides are  possible,  represented  by  figs.  16  and  17. 


An  observer  lying  along  the  edge  Rj,  having  his  head  at  R,  would  in  the  one 
case  (fig.  16)  see  R,  on  his  right  hand,  and  in  the  other  on  his  left  hand  :  the  two 
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tetrahedrons  bearing  to  each  other  precisely  the  relation  of  an  object  to  its  reflected 
image,  and  whatever  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  cannot  be  superposed. 
A  carbon-atom  in  this  condition  is  termed  asymmetric,  and  its  presence  in  a  formula 
may  be  indicated  by  an  italicised  C. 

A  combination  of  two  carbon-atoms,  associated  by  a  single  affinity  of  each,  is 
represented  by  two  tetrahedrons  joined  together,  as  in  fig.  18. 

Fig.  18. 


Supposing  the  four  corners  E„  E3,  E4,  Eg  of  this  figure  to  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  folding  down  the  triangles  EiE2l^3>  I^4E5Ee,  in  this  plane,  we  have  in  fig.  19  a 
simpler  symbol  of  such  a  combination. 

Fig.  19.  Fia.  20.  Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 
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If  we  regard  the  system  as  rotating  round  an  axis  joining  the  two  carbon-atoms, 
figs.  19  and  20  obviously  do  not  represent  isomerides,  but  merely  the  same  combination 
at  two  phases  of  the  rotation  ;  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  figs.  20  and  21, 
which  differ  in  that  the  rotation  of  the  groups  EiRgl^s  is  in  one  (or  +  )  direction  in  the 
one  case  and  in  an  opposite  (or  — )  direction  in  the  other.  Denoting  the  order  of 
rotation  RiRgKg  by  the  symbol  +A,  and  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
symbol  —  A,  and  the  rotation  of  the  groups  R4R5Re  in  like  manner  by  +B  and  — B, 
the  folldwing  different  forms  are,  in  fact,  possible  : 

+  A  -A  +A  -A 

+  B  +B  -B  -B 

These  are  represented  by  figs.  20,  21,  22,  and  23.  If,  however,  on.y  one  of  the 
carbon-atoms  be  asymmetric,  the  number  of  possible  isomerides  is  reduced  to  two 
(figs.  24  and  25),  since  the  order  of  succession  of  the  radicles  associated  with  the  one 
carbon-atom  cannot  be  varied,  and  therefore  +  B  =  —  B :  so  that,  in  short,  a  compound 
of  whatsoever  kind  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  are  united  by  single  affinities  may  be 
expected  to  exist  in  two  isomeric  modifications  if  it  contain  a  single  asymmetric  atom 
of  carbon  ;  and  if  it  contain  two  such  atoms  of  carbon,  four  modifications  would  appear 
to  be  possible.  By  similar  reasoning  it  may  be  shown  that  a  compound  containing 
three  asymmetric  atoms  of  carbon  may  exist  in  eight  modifications,  viz. : 

+  A  +A  +A  -i-A  -A  -A  -A  -A 

+  B  -B  -i-B  -B  +B  -B  +B  -B 

+  0  +0  -C  -C  +C  +G  -G  -G 

one  containing  four  in  sixteen  modifications  ;  one  containing  five  in  thirty-two ;  and 
generally,  that  a  combination  containing  n  asymmetric  atoms  of  carbon  may  exist  in 
(2)"  modifications,  or 

=  2». 

If  the  compound  be  represented  by  a  symmetrical  formula,  however,  the  number 
of  possible  isomerides  is  somewhat  less.  The  simplest  case  of  this  kind  is  represented 
by  the  formula 

C(RiR2R3)qR,R2R3)- 

Here  A  =  B,  and  the  following  different  groupings  at  first  sight  appear  possible, 

+  A  +A  -A  -A 

+  A  -A  +A  -A 

but  it  is  easy  to  see,  especially  if  the  figs.  26,  27,  28,  29,  representing  tnese  groupings, 
are  inspected,  that 

-l^A  _  -A 
-A    ~  -i-A 

the  one  being  merely  the  reversal  of  the  other  in  space,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
possible  isomerides  in  such  a  case  is  reduced  to  three. 


Fig.  26.  Fig.  27.  Fig.  28.  Fig.  29. 
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A  less  simple  case  is  the  following : 
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If  the  formula  were  not  symmetrical,  a  compound  such  as  this  should  exist  in  2^=  16 
isomeric  modifications,  thus : 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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+ 
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15 
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But  since  A  =  D  and  B  =  C,  replacing  D  by  A  and  C  by  B,  it  is  evident  that  the 
symbols  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  are  merely  reversals  of  the  symbols  9,  5,  13,  11,  15,  14,  so 
that  only  the  10  following  isomeric  modifications  appear  possible  : 


'  + 
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The  number  (No)  of  isomerides  possible  of  a  compound  represented  by  a  symme- 
trical formula  containing  n  asymmetric  atoms  of  carbon  is  therefore : 


=  (2)1  + 

or,  since  there  must  always  be  an  even  number  of  asymmetric  carbon-atoms  in  a 
compound  of  symmetrical  formula,  we  may  substitute  2p  for  n  ;  hence 

N,  =  (2)P  +  C^)""  -  =  (2)P-'(1  +  2P). 

The  hypothesis  also  indicates  a  greater  number  of  isomerides  than  our  present 
theory  iu  the  case  of  compounds  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  are  associated  by  two 
affinities  of  each,  represented  by  the  general  formula 

where  E,,  E2,  K3,  E^,  are  identical  or  ditferent  monad  radicles.  Such  a  combination 
is  represented  by  two  tetrahedrons  having  one  edge  in  common.    If  the  four  radicles 

Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 


are  identical,  only  one  figure  of  this  kind  can  be  constructed,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
when  only  E,  differs  from  E.,,  or  Eg  from  E^ ;  but  if  E,  be  different  from  Ej,  or  E3 
from  E4,  although  E,  and  E,,  and  Eg  and  E^  are  identical,  two  such  figures  may  be  con- 
structed (30  and  31),  in  which  the  radicles  E3  E4  occupy  different  positions  relatively 
to  the  radicles  Ej  Eg.    The  number  of  possible  combinations  of  the  form  in  question 
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which  may  be  produced  being  represented  by  the  following  arrangements  of  the 
symbols  K,,&c. : 

(1)  E,R,     (2)  RiRi     (3)  EiRi      (4)  RjRg     (5)  R,Rj     (6)  R,R2     (7)  RiRg 

Rjll,  R1R2  ^2^2  R1R2  Ro-^S  ■'^lI^S  1^31^4 

only  those  numbered  4,  6,  and  7  may  be  expected  to  exist  in  two  isomeric  modifica- 
tions. 

The  hypothesis  does  not  indicate  a  greater  number  of  isomerides  than  our  present 
theory  in  the  case  of  compounds  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  are  united  by  three 
affinities  of  each,  or  in  the  case  of  the  benzene  derivatives. 

Van'  tHoff  has  pointed  out  {op.  cit.)  that  the  isomerism  of  hydrobenzoi'n  and  iso- 
drobenzoin,  of  the  two  lactic' acids,  of  the  two  dibromosuccinic  acids,  of  fumaric  and 
maleic  acids,  of  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids,  of  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  acids  and 
the  corresponding  chlorocrotonic  acids,  and  of  oleic  and  elaidic  acids  may  be  explained 
on  the  above  hypothesis ;  and  the  additional  instances  that  have  been  cited  above, 
including  the  sulphine  compounds,  but  not  the  hydroxylamine  derivatives,  would 
also  appear  to  meet  with  an  explanation,  if  such  a  hypothesis  be  admitted.* 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  of  considerable  force  to  any  such  hypothesis,  that 
it  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  very  considerable  difference  in  properties 
between  many  of  the  bodies  instanced,  such  as  the  hydrobenzoins,  mannitol  and 
dulcitol,  the  glucoses,  angelic  and  methylcrotonic  acids,  &c.  As  van'  tHoff  himself 
admits,  isomerides  differing  in  '  constitution '  only  in  the  manner  described  might  be 
expected  to  differ  in  a  comparatively  slight  degree  and  chiefly  in  certain  physical 
properties ;  but  there  is  a  most  distinct  and  often  very  considerable  difference  in  so- 
called  chemical  properties  between  many  of  the  bodies  in  question,  dextrose  and 
Isevulose,  for  example,  the  latter  undergoing  fermentation  less  readily  than  the  former, 
and  yielding  when  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  acetopropionic  acid,  which 
is  not  produced  from  dextrose.  If,  as  appears  probable,  the  influence  which  a  given 
substance  exercises  on  the  polarised  ray  is  due  to  the  molecules  themselves,  and  is  to 
a  great  extent  independent  of  intermolecular  action,  it  is  conceivable  that  between 
bodies  differing  only  in  such  a  manner  in  constitution,  there  should  be  a  difference 
such  as  that  observed  between  dextro-  and  Isevo- tartaric  acid ;  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  admit  that  there  sliould  be  so  substantial  a  difference  in  physical  proper- 
ties, such  as  melting  and  boiling  point,  which  are  chiefly  dependent  on  intermolecular 
action,  or  on  so-called  chemical  properties,  as  exist  between  many  of  the  isomerides 
we  have  mentioned.f 

In  fine,  whatever  the  imperfections  of  the  present  system  of  notation,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  modification  yet  suggested  is  better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  .whether  a  more  perfect  system  can  be  devised  which  does  not  take 
into  account. the  dynamics  of  the  molecules,  and  especially  the  loss  or  gain  of  energy 
involved  in  the  passage  of  one  system  into  another  in  similar  reactions  of  isomerides, 

H.  E.  A. 

XSOXrXTROBUTAM'Z:.    See  Nitkofabaffins. 
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ISO-OXVCUMZC  ACID,  C'oH'^O^  =  C«H3(CO2H.OH.C3H0  (Jacobsen,  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi.  1058).  This  acid  is  formed  by  prolonged  fusion  of  carvacrol  with 
potash  ;  it  may  be  purified  by  acidifying  the  crude  product  and  distilling  it  in  a  current 
of  steam  ;  and  separates  out  in  flat  needle-shaped  crystals  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts.  It  melts  at  93°,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  The 
cold  aqueous  solution  gives  a  deep  red- violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  The  barium  salt 
crystallises  in  anhydrous  rhombic  tablets,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  calcium 
salt,  also  anhydrous,  crystallioes  in  very  soluble  silky  needles.  The  potassium  salt 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  crystallises  well ;  its  concentrated  solution  gives  with 
ferric  chloride  a  dirty  violet  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  a  fine  red-violet  colour ;  no  precipitate  or  coloration  with  ferrous  salts ;  no 
precipitate  with  magnesium  salts.  With  zinc,  manganese,  cadmium,  and  silver  salts, 
it  forms  precipitates  which  dissolve  in  boiling  water  and  crystallise  out  on  cooling. 
The  cupric  and  mercuric  salts  are  likewise  soluble  in  hot  water. 

*  Van'  tHofC  has  pointed  out  that  all  compounds  capable  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation  of 
a  ray  of  light  have  one  or  more  asymmetric  atoms  of  carbon  in  their  formulse  ;  the  converse  does  not 
hold  good,  however,  that  all  compounds  containing  asymmetric  carbon-atoms  are  optically  active, 
but  he  has  discussed  a  possible  explanation  of  this  (see  art.  Light,  section  Circular  Polarisation,  Theory 
of  the  Constitution  0/  oplicallt/  active  bodies). 

t  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  two  compounds  different  in  physical  characters  are  precisely 
alike  in  so-called  chemical  properties  ;  the  two  tartaric  acids,  which  probably  resemble  each  othei 
more  closely  than  any  other  two  compounds  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  undergo  fermentation, 
it  is  said,  with  different  degrees  of  readiness,  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  disappearing  firs-t 
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Iso-oxycumic  acid  heated  alone  to  235°-238°  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  190°,  is 
for  the  most  part  resolved,  with  ebullition,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  the  corresponding 

1  2 

phenol,  viz.  onetapropylhyclroxyl-benzene,  C^H''(OH)  =  C^H<(C3H^)(0H).  See  Phenols 
and  Peopyl-benzenb. 

ISOPEWTYIiMETHYIi  See  Ketones. 

ZSOPXA^rZC  ikCES>.    See  Narcotine-derivatives. 

ZSOPXC  ACXB,  syn,  with  Methylnorhemi'jimic  acid.    See  Naecotine-dekiva- 

TIVES. 

ZSOPZCRZC  ikCIB.    See  Picric  Acid. 
ZSORCZSr.    See  Orcin. 

ZTACOZrZC  ACZZ>.    See  Pyrocitric  Acid  (p.  517). 

ZTABZBROMOPY'ROTARTi^RZC  iiCZB.    See  Pyrotartaric  Acid. 

ZTAMiiXiZC  ACZ3>  and  ZTATARTARZC  ACZD.    See  Pyrocitric  Acids 

(p.  518). 

ZXOZiTTTE.  A  fossil  resin,  occurring  in  the  lignite  of  Gloggnitz,  in  the  form  of 
fluid  drops  which  darken  in  colour  and  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  fused 
with  potash,  it  yields  pyrocatechin  (Weidel,  Wicn.  Akad.  Ber.  [2],  Ixxiv.  387). 


JABORAITDZ.  This  is  the  native  name  for  several  drugs  of  a  sudorific  and 
salivating  character,  consisting  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  various  species  of  Pilocarjnis 
and  other  trees  growing  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Pernambuco.  Some  varieties  are 
said  to  be  obtained  from  P.  'p^'^^natifolius  growing  in  northern  Brazil.  According  to 
E.  M.  Holmes  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  581,  641)  the  jaborandi  of  Pernambuco  is 
most  probably  obtained  from  P.  Selloanus;  according  to  Schelenz  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3], 
vii.  414)  and  Baillon  {ibid.  327)  the  drugs  included  under  the  name  of  Jaborandi  are 
obtained  from  a  whole  series  of  plants  belonging  to  different  families, 

Byasson  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  826)  has  obtained  from  Jaborandi  leaves  as 
alkaloid  which  he  calls  jaborandine,  and  regards  as  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant.  It  is  viscid  ;  tastes  sharp  and  bitter ;  volatilises  like  nicotine  with  vapour  of 
water  in  presence  of  ammonia ;  dissolves  in  chloroform,  ether,  absolute  alcohol, 
ammoniacal  water  and  dilute  acids, 

A.  W.  Gerrard  {ibid.  865,  965)  prepares  from  jaborandi  bark  an  alkaloid  which 
he  calls  pilocarpine.  The  bark  is  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the  soft  extract  re- 
maining after  evaporation  of  the  solvent  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water  ;  the  watery 
filtrate  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a  fluid  extract;  ammonia 
is  added  in  slight  excess  ;  and  the  liquid  is  shaken  up  with  chloroform.  The  chloro- 
form solution  when  evaporated  yields  impure  pilocarpine.  The  hydrochloride,  nitrate, 
and  sulphate  of  this  base  are  crystalline  salts  which  dissolve  in  water  and  produce 
the  characteristic  physiological  elFects  of  jaborandi.  Gerrard  also  found  in  jaborandi 
an  acrid  resin,  tannic  acid,  chlorophyll  and  a  volatile  oil, 

E,  Hardy  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiv.  497)  prepares  pilocarpine  by  exhausting 
jaborandi  leaves  "with  water  ;  evaporating  the  liquid  to  a  syrup  ;  mixing  the  residue 
with  excess  of  magnesia  and  drying  it ;  exhausting  the  dried  residue  with  chloroform  ; 
evaporating  the  extract,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water;  and  evaporating  the  filtered 
solution  in  a  vacuum.  Pilocarpine  thus  obtained  is  a  syrupy  mass,  forming  crystalline 
salts  with  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

By  distilling  jaborandi  leaves  with  water,  Hardy  obtained  a  volatile  oil  consisting 
mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C'^H'^  called  pilocarpene,  having  a  fragrant  odour,  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-852  at  18°,  vapour-density  =4*0,  and  boiling  at  178°. 

Kingzett  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  367)  finds  that  the  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
stalks  and  branches  of  jaborandi  is  amorphous,  and  yields  an  uncrystallisable  hydro- 
chloride. The  gummy  base  dried  in  a  vacuum  gave  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing 
with  the  formula  C^^H^^N'O*,  411^0,  and  that  of  the  platino-chloride  dried  at  80°, 
led  to  the  formula  C-^^H^sN'O 2HC1,  PtCP.  This  salt  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow 
octohedrons  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water. 

On  the  physiological  action  of  jaborandi,  see  Continho  a.  Gubler  {N.  Bq).  Pharin. 
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JACOBSITB— JORDANITE. 


xxiv,  231,  233  ;  Eobin,  ibid.  236 ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1875,  888  ;  M.  Stiimpf,  N.  Hep. 
Pharm.  xxv.  703). 

JACOBSZTE.  A  mineral  from  L§,ngban  belonging  to  the  spinel  group ;  it  is 
strongly  magnetic  and  has  the  following  composition  : 

lusol. 

Fe^O'       Mn=0^        MnO         MgO        CaO         P=0*  Pb  residue 

58-39       6-96       29-93       1-68       0-40       0-06       1-22       2-17  =  100-81 

leading  to  the  formula  MnO(Fe20^  Mn^O^)  (A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  Jahresb.  f.  Min, 
1878,  206). 

JiilVZESOXirXTE.  S'lilphantimonite  of  Lead  (iii.  442). — This  mineral  occurs, 
together  with  arsenical  pyrites,  iron  pyrites  and  copper  pyrites,  in  a  vein  of  crystalline 
calcite  implanted  on  clay-slate  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Angulos,  the  northern  coniinuation 
of  the  Sierra  de  Famatina  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  (p.  733).  It  forms  fibrous  to 
cauline  aggregates  or  crude  masses ;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*25 ;  melts  without 
decrepitation  when  heated  ;  and  gives  by  analysis  the  following  numbers  : 

S  Sb  As  Pb  Ag  Cu  Zn  Fe 

21-75       32-00       0-20       39-05       1-34       3-45       0  62       2-00  =  100-41 

(A.  Stelzner,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1874,  537). 

JAROSITE.  This  native  potassio-ferrous  sulphate  originally  found  in  yellowish 
rhombohedrons  at  Baranco  Jaroso,  near  the  Sierra  Amugnera  in  Spain  (iii.  443), 
occurs  also  at  Beresowsk,  in  blackish-brown  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination 
E  .  OR.    Angle  R  :  R  =  89-8°  (N.  v.  Kokscharow,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1875,  872). 

JAVAiriliirE.  An  alkaloid  not  yet  fully  examined,  occurring  in  the  bark  of 
Cinchojia  Calisaya,  var.  Javanica  (Hesse,  Berl.  Ber.  x.  2152). 

JEFFERISITE.  This  name  was  given  by  Brush  to  a  chloritic  mineral  from 
the  serpentine  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania  (vi.  763).  The  same  mineral  occurs 
accompanying  corundum  in  the  Culsagee  mine  near  Franklin,  Macon  County, 
N.  Carolina.  Analysis:  1.  Broadly  laminar  variety  from  the  Culsagee  mine,  analysed 
by  Konig.  2.  The  same  by  Chatard.  3.  A  greenish-brown-yellow  microlaminar 
variety  from  the  same  locality  analysed  by  Chatard,  4.  Broadly  laminar  variety 
from  West  Chester,  by  Konig.    5.  The  same  by  Chatard : 


Loss  by 

SiO^ 

A1=0' 

Fe='0^ 

FeO 

MgO 

ignition 

1. 

3393 

17-38 

5-42 

0-50 

23-43 

19-17  = 

99-83 

2. 

33-77 

17-56 

5-61 

0-50 

22-48 

20-30  = 

100-22 

3. 

34-00 

20-36 

4-91 

0-42 

21-71 

18-50  = 

99.90 

4. 

33-35 

17-78 

7-32 

2-11 

19-26 

19  87  = 

99-69 

5. 

34-40 

16-63 

8-00 

2-11 

19-30 

19-03  = 

99-47 

Small  quantities  of  potash  and  soda  were  also  present  but  not  determined  (F.  A. 
Gfenth,  Contributions  from  the  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  No.  1. 
J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  49). 

JERVZITE.    See  Vbeatrum  Alkaloids. 

JE-S-POORZTE.  This,  according  to  W.  A.  Ross  {Proc.  Boy.  8oc.  xxi.  292),  is 
the  correct  name  of  the  native  cobalt  sulphide,  hitherto  called  Sycpoorite  (1-1050), 
occurring  in  the  copper  mines  of  Khetree  in  the  principality  of  Jeypoor  in  Rajpootana, 
India.  A  blow-pipe  analysis  made  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  material  gave  82 
per  cent,  cobalt,  7  antimony,  6  arsenic,  and  at  most  5  sulphur,  whereas  the  older 
analysis  by  Middleton  gave  64*64  Co  and  35-36  S,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 
CoS.  The  mineral  occurs  in  very  small  monometric  crystals  ccOoo  .  0  .  ooO,  in  an 
intimate  sandy  mixture  of  magnetic  pyrites,  copper  pyrites  and  quartz. 

JOGYITAITE.  This  name  was  given  by  the  late  N.  v.  Nordenskiold  to  a 
mineral  species  (commonly  regarded  as  an  earthy  scorodite)  formed  by  decomposition 
of  arsenical  pyrites  in  the  mountain-range  of  Adan-Tschilon,  in  the  Grovernment  of 
Nertschinsk  (N.  v.  Kokscharow,  iV.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xix.  564). 

JORDAIflTE.  This  sulphur-compound,  originally  found  in  the  Binnenthal 
(vi.  763),  occurs  also  at  Nagjag  (Tschermak,  J«^r6. /.  Min.  1874,  188).  Analyses: 
(1  and  2).  From  the  Binnenthal  (Sipocz,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1873,  644).  (3).  From 
Nagjag  (E.  Ludwig,  ibid.  1874,  188) : 


s 

As 

Sb 

Pb 

18-18 

12-78 

68-99  = 

99-95 

1813 

12-86 

0-11 

68-95  = 

100-05 

17-06 

9-90 

1-87 

70-80  = 

99-63 

Sipocz  deduces  from  his  analyses  the  formula  PbAs'-^S^ 
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from  that  by  Donatli 
XX.  409) : 

Water  .       .       .  . 
Fat,  resin  and  essential 
oil    ...  . 

Albuminoids 
Woody  Fibre 
G-rape-sugar  . 


See  NuciN. 

The  following  analysis  of  juniper-berries, 
(vii.  710),  is   given  by  Kitthausen 


differing  considerably 
{Landw.  Versuchs-St. 


1077  per  cent. 

12-24  „ 
541  „ 
31-60 
14-36 


Other  substances  soluble 

in  water  . 
Non-nitrogenous  matter 
sol.  in  H^SOS  and  in 
caustic  alkalis,  but  not 
in  water  . 
Ash  .... 


11*70  per  cent. 


.  10-55 
.  3-37 

JUTE.  The  fibre  of  certain  tiliaceous  plants  cultivated  in  Bengal,  chiefly  the 
annuals,  Corchorus  capsularis  and  C.  olitorius.  The  sowing  takes  place  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  in  August  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  The  plants,  which 
grow  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet,  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  retted  in  water  for 
five  or  six  days,  and  then  swung  in  the  air  to  separate  the  long  fibres  from  the  brittle 
woody  matter.  In  this  state  the  jute  is  imported  into  Europe.  Successful  attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  cultivate  jute  in  China  and  in  America,  where  it  is  used  for 
the  packing  of  cotton. 

The  crude  jute,  about  12  feet  long,  is  usually  somewhat  woody  at  the  lower  end. 
It  is  nearly  colourless  at  first,  but  becomes  dark-coloured  after  some  time.  It  is 
bleached  by  passing  it,  first  through  an  alkaline  bath  and  then  through  a  bath  of 
magnesium  or  sodium  hypochlorite. 

Jute  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  microscope  from  flax,  cotton  and  hemp  by  the 
very  irregular  thickness  of  its  cell-walls,  so  that  the  central  space  does  not  conform 
to  the  external  outline,  whereas  flax  fibre  consists  of  bundles  of  cells  having  thick 
walls  and  a  circular  outline.  Jute  fibre,  like  ail  woody  fibres,  is  coloured  yellowish- 
red  by  aniline  sulphate,  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  woody  matter 
in  jute  is  shown  by  the  great  depth  of  colour  "which  it  acquires  when  thus  treated, 
whereas  hemp  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  same  reagent,  and  fiax  not  at  all. 

Retted  jute  fibre  dried  at  100°  C.  contains  15'540  per  cent,  water,  83*131  organic 
matter  and  1-329  ash.    A  more  detailed  analysis  gave  the  following  results. 


Wax  and  fatty  matters,  soluble  in  ether  . 
Tannic  acid  and  colouring  matters  soluble  in  alcohol 
Sugar,  Pectin  ...... 

Soluble  Nitrogenised  matters  . 
Insoluble  Nitrogenised  matters 
Inorganic  matters  united  with  fibre 
Cellular  fibre  


0-  235 

1-  135 

2-  427 

0-  512 
2-433 

1-  010 
92-248 


100-000 

Nitrogen  in  original  fibre  =  10-291 

Nitrogen  in  the  fibre  after  treatment  with  solvents  .       .       .    =  10-210 

The  fibre  in  its  crude  state  contains  0-291  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  after  exhaustion 
with  the  reagents  above  mentioned,  it  still  retains  0-210  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  jute  imported  through  Dundee  alone  amounts  yearly  to  100,000 
tons,  and  in  addition  large  quantities  are  imported  by  way  of  London,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow. 

Jute  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  coarse  spun  and  woven  fabrics, 
such  as  sacking,  mats,  stair-carpets,  &c.  It  also  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the 
making  of  false  hair,  and  for  the  substance  of  silk  hats, 


K 


KAIsrZTE.  H.  Schwarz  {Pingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  345)  nas  analysed  two  samples 
of  crude  kainite  from  Kalusz  in  Galicia  (vii.  710),  with  the  following  results: 

Water 

K^SO*  MgSO*  NaCl  MgCP  Clay  and  Loss 

21-  55  18-21  29-02  12-79  2-38  16-05  =  100 

22-  77  17-20  23-92  14-60  5-65  15-86  =  100 
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These  numbers  represent  a  mixture  of  about  51  per  cent,  schouite,  (K^SO*,  MgSO*' 
BH^O),  24-29  sodium  chloride,  17-19  magnesium  chloride  (with  2H20),  and  2  to  3 
clay. 

To  obtain  the  potassium  sulphate  from  this  salt,  Schwarz  recommends  the  use  of 
finely  ground  gypsum,  which  separates  a  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  magnesium. 
This  double  salt  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  out  the 
potassium  sulphate ;  and  the  residual  gypsum,  perhaps  containing  a  little  potash,  may 
be  utilised  for  the  decomposition  of  fresh  quantities  of  kainite. 

Use  of  Kainite  as  Manure. — Experiments  on  the  manurial  eifect  of  Stassfurt 
kainite  (24-97  K^SO*,  12-01  MgSOS  14-70  MgCP,  32-40  NaCl,  1-46  CaSO*,  12-00 
water,  and  1-56  insoluble  matter)  have  been  made  by  P.  Wagner  (XawtZw.  Versuchs-St, 
Darmstadt,  1874),  leading  to  the  following  results.  The  potash  introduced  into  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  kainite,  distributes  itself  more  uniformly  and  more  widely  than 
pure  potassium  salts:  consequently  manuring  with  kainite  is  especially  beneficial 
to  deep-rooting  plants.  The  chlorine-compounds  in  the  kainite  must  be  washed  out 
of  the  soil,  as  they  act  injuriously  on  vegetation  ;  and  for  this  reason  kainite  must  be 
laid  upon  the  land  in  autumn,  winter,  or  the  beginning  of  spring.  There  is  no  fear 
of  washing  out  the  pot  issium  salts  at  the  same  time.  If  an  abundant  enrichment  of 
the  soil  with  potash  is  descried,  pure  potassium  salts  are  preferable  to  kainite. 

ICAISSR  OZIi.    See  Petbolecm. 

XAOZiZIT.  Analyses  of  several  kaolins  used  in  Austria  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  are  given  by  F.  Fischer  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxvii.  65 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  691). 
The  composition  and  properties  of  kaolin  from  the  Middle  Variegated  Sandstone  of 
Thuringia  are  described  by  H.  Herold  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1875,  877  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix. 
530)  and  by  E.  Schmid  (JaAr^*.  /  Min.  1876,  669;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  119).  A 
silicate  having  the  composition  of  kaolin,  Si^APH'*0^  but  diifering  from  it  in  specific 
gravity,  and  other  physical  properties,  occurs  imbedded  in  the  porphyry  of  Stein  in 
Carniola.    Sp.gr.  =2-209.  Analysis: 

SiO'  APO'  CaO  MgO  H'^O 

45-97  38-96  M7  0*12  14-24  =  100-46 

(F.  Ullik,  Mw.  MY^.  1873,  197). 

Kaolin  from  Goppersdorff,  in  the  circle  of  Strehlen,  Silesia,  contains,  according  to 
C.  B\schof\D ingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiii.  60). 

Loss  by 

SiC'C)    SiO'(-)     APO'      MgO      CaO    Fe^O^     K^O     Na'^O  ignition 

21-44    49-00    21-35    trace    0-23    0-61    0  84    0-68    7  08  =  100-23. 

A  kaolin  from  Langenstriegis  near  Freiberg  contains,  according  to  A.  Frenzel 
{^Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1874,  675),  48-82  per  cent.  SiO^,  38-51  APO^,  and  13-20  H^O 
(  =  100-53).  Under  the  microscope  this  kaolin  appears  to  consist  of  crystalline 
granules. 

A  plastic  material  from  Collonges,  near  Fort  I'Ecluse  in  the  Department  of  Ain, 
differing  from  kaolin  by  its  smaller  amount  of  silica  and  larger  amount  of  water,  has 
been  analysed  by  Ador  a.  Killiet  (iV.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  xlix.  242).  By  decomposition 
with  sodium  carbonate  it  was  found  to  contain  38-22  per  cent.  SiO^,  and  35-40  APO^ ; 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  yielded  39-60  SiO^and  34-01  APO^ 

On  the  separation  of  kaolins  by  levigation,  see  Schloesing,  p.  552  of  this  volume ; 
also  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  p.  1261. 

KAPOK.  The  kapok-tree  {Eriodendron  anfructuosurn)  of  Java  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  bears  a  seed  resembling,  in  many  respects,  that  of  the  cotton-plant. 
Like  cotton-seed,  it  is  covered  with  a  wool,  which,  though  less  suited  for  spinning 
than  cotton,  has  long  been  used  in  India  and  the  Netherlands  for  filling  bolsters,  &c. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  a  trial-cake  made  from  this  seed, 
as  compared  with  that  made  from  seed  of  the  cotton-plant : — 

Kapok  cake  Cotton  cake 

Water  .   13-28  12-60 

Nitrogenous  (albuminous)  compounds    .       .       .  26*34  20-62 

Fat       ...                                               5-82  6-36 

Non-nitrogenous  extractive  matter .       .       .       .  19*92  35*42 

Woody  fibre   28*12  20*36 

Ash                                                                   6*52  5-64 

The  ash  of  the  seed  contains  28  5  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  24-6  per  cent, 
potash ;  it  would,  consequently,  have  about  the  same  manurial  value  as  linseed 
(Keinders,  Landw.  Versuchs-St.  xix.  161). 
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KARARFVEITS.  A  mineral  containing  fluorine,  from  Kararfret,  near  Fahlun 
m  Sweden,  formerly  mistaken  for  gadolinite.  It  occurs  in  light  yellow  to  brown 
imperfect  crystals  and  crystalline  masses,  sometimes  weighing  more  than  a  kilogram, 
and  associated  with  gadolinite  and  hjelmite,  Sp.  gr.  4-93.  Analyses  made  \vith  very 
impure  material  gave,  as  a  mean  result : 

Oxides  of 

Ce,  La,  Di        CaO  MgO        Fe^O^        P^O^  F  ffO 

67-40  1-24       trace       0-32       27*38       4-35       trace  =  100-69 

(F.  Eadominski,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  764). 

XAURX  GUM.    Syn.  with  Dammara  Eesin  (p.  625). 

XAIVA-IiOOT.  The  root  of  Piper  methysticum  f iii.  455).  E.  Nolting  a.  A, 
Kopp  {Monit.  scient.  [3],  iv.  9,  20)  have  found,  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  this  root, 
besides  kawain — which  is  not  a  glucoside — a  body,  likewise  neutral  and  free  from 
nitrogen,  crystallising  in  prismatic  needles,  and  like  kawain  yielding  benzoic  acid  by 
oxidation.  Kawain  agrees  in  many  of  its  properties  with  cubebin,  but  differs  from  it 
in  the  composition  of  its  nitro-derivatives. 

According  to  Cuzent  {Analyst,  i.  150;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1876,  894),  kawain, 
karakin,  or  methysticin  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  coloured  red  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  colour  changing  to  a  splendid  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  colours  kawain  purple- violet,  changing  to  green. 

KEATIHTG-IM'.  A  mineral  resembling  Fowlerite  (v.  107),  occurring  in  a  mass 
of  yellow  garnet  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  The  angles  of  its  cleavage-prism  measure 
64°  and  116°.    Sp.gr.  =3-33.  Composition: 

SiO^  MnO  ZnO  CaO  H"0 

47-8  27-7  5-6  18-0  0-8  =  99-9 

(C.  U.  Shephard,  Sill.  Am,  J.  [3],  xii.  231). 

XESTSr&OTTXTS.    See  Miargyrite. 

KERAMOKAX.ITS.  This  hydrated  aluminium  sulphate,  A12(SO^)^I8H20, 
originally  found  near  Konigsberg  in  Hungary  (iii.  446),  occurs  also  as  a  granular, 
crystalline,  ochre-yellow  efflorescence,  on  the  clay-substance  interposed  between  the 
lignite  beds  of  the  Eauersberg  near  BiscliofFsheim,  Ehon.  The  mineral  from  this 
latter  locality  gave  by  analysis  167  per  cent.  K\?0\  4*2  Fe^O^,  2-9  FeO,  2-3  MgO, 
39-3  S0^  and  33-3  H^O  (  =  98-7)  (A.  Hilger,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  420). 

KEaoSSJa".    See  Petroleum. 

KERRXTE.  A  mineral  accompanying  corundum  in  the  Culsagee  Mine,  North 
Carolina.    See  Corundum  (p.  570). 

KERSAIffTITE  and  lEERSAMTOia".  These  names  are  applied  to  certain 
dioritic  rocks  occurring  in  granite  and  in  the  oldest  sedimentary  formations,  in  the 
Vosges  and  in  the  roadstead  of  Brest.  1.  Kersantite  from  Visembach  in  the  Vosges, 
where  it  forms  an  irregular  vein  in  a  gneiss-granite,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  70 
per  cent,  oligoclase  and  30  per  cent,  mica,  sometimes  together  with  hornblende,  and 
is  almost  wholly  crystalline.  It  lost  by  ignition  r93  per  cent.,  consisting  essentially 
of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  organic  matter.  2.  Kersantite  from  Sainte-Marie  aux 
Mines,  forming  a  vein  in  a  syenite-granite,  'differs  from  the  preceding  by  its  less 
decided  crystalline  structure.  Loss  by  ignition  1*70  per  cent.  3.  Kersantite  (also 
called  Kersanton)  from  Brest,  is  very  much  like  the  two  preceding.  It  often  has  a 
granitic  structure,  and  contains  triclinic  felspar  exhibiting  the  usual  twin-striation  ; 
mica  of  a  pinchbeck-brown,  brown-black  or  black  colour,  and  a  magnesium-iron 
mica ;  dark-green  iron-spar,  somewhat  resembling  hornblende  ;  white  or  red  calcite, 
filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  felspar,  and  occurring  also  in  veins.  Kersanton 
includes  in  its  mass  iron  pyrites  and  a  large  quantity  of  magnetic  pyrites,  microscopic 
grains  of  magnetic  iron  oxide,  very  rarely  quartz,  sometimes  epidote  in  thin  irregular 
veins.  A  green  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  and  magnesium  {Chlorite  ferrugineux)  is 
likewise  foimd,  especially  in  the  cavities.  The  loss  by  ignition  (chiefly  CO^)  was 
found  in  three  specimens  to  be  4-49,  6"75,  and  7-41  per  cent.  The  analysis  of  a 
Kersanton  from  Daoulas,  commonly  used  for  building  in  Brest,  and  effervescing 
strongly  with  acids,  gave : 

SiO»          A1=0%  FeO,  MgO,  K==0,  Na^O        Cr==0'  CaO  CO%H^O 

V  ^  > 

62-80  35-05  traces  5-40  6*75  =  100 

(Belesse,  Bull.  Geol.  [2],  vii.  704;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1850,  802). 

4.  Kersantite  from  Langenschwalbach,  Nassau,  has  been  analysed  by  E.  Zicken- 
drath  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1875,  753).    Like  the  rocks  aljove  described,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
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oligoclase  and  mica  in  varying  proportions.  Where  the  mica  predominates,  the  rock 
appears  compact,  with  the  dark  brownish-black  colour  of  triclinic  felspar ;  the  mass  is 
coarse-grained  and  lighter  in  colour.  The  oligoclase  has  a  reddish-white  to  pure 
white  colour,  and  with  a  lens  the  twin-striation  is  perfectly  distinct.  The  mica 
crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system,  and  has  a  brownish-black  colour,  which,  however, 
appears  brownish-yellow  in  thin  laminae.  Augite  occurs  nearly  always  in  this  rock, 
but  generally  partially  decomposed,  with  the  original  form  still  recognisable.  Mag- 
netite occurs  in  grains,  apatite  in  colourless  needles.  Iron-pyrites  is  distributed  in 
small  crystals  throughout  the  whole  mass,  which  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbonates.  Quartz  is  also  observed,  but  is  difficult  to  recognise.  Oligoclase,  quartz, 
iron-pyrites,  and  carbonates  occur,  sometimes  in  isolated  crystals;  also  a  green 
mineral  resembling  melanolite. 

Analyses. — 1.  Compact  from  Adolfseck,  specific  gravity  =  2*75.  2.  Coarse- 
grained from  Heimbach,  specific  gravity  =2"86.  3.  Oligoclase  from  the  Heimbach 
rock,  specific  gravity  =  2*66.    4.  Mica  from  the  Adolfseck  rock,  specific  gravity  =  2*92. 

SiO^     APO^   Fe^O'     FeO    MnO   MgO   CaO      K^O  Na'-'O  H^'O    F      CO^  P^'O^ 

1.  54-94    7-69    9-58    4-37  1'53    3-03  5-11    4-03  2-47  1-49  0-22  4-32  0'91  =  99-79 

2.  53-16    7-96    9-24    4-77  1-23    3-05  6-64    3-06  2-97  1-77  0-04  4-08  1'20  =  99-17 

3.  63-40  20-87    trace    —    —    trace  2-87    3-48  7-55  0-85  _    —    —  =99-02 

4.  40-80  11-89  18-97    —    —    11-94  3-68  10-63  —  0-55  1-05  —    —  =99-51 
From'  these  data  Zickendrath  calculates  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  rock  as 

follows : 

Adolfseck  Heimbach 

Oligoclase   32-17  37-61 

Mica   27-10  15-88 

Iron-pyrites   0-167  0-32 

Augitic  pseudomorphs   10*09  14-19 

Apatite   1-98  2-62 

Magnetite   2-74  4-5 

Carbonates   9-82  9-52 

Quartz   18-74  14-67 
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KETONES.  1.  Fatty  Ketones.  Bye-products  formed  in  the  Preparation. — 
In  the  preparation  of  ketones  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  organo-zinc  com- 
pounds according  to  the  general  equation,  2(RCO.Cl)-HZnE,2  =  ZnCP+2(R.CO.R), 
condensation-products  are  also  formed  by  the  further  action  of  the  ovgano-zinc  com- 
pounds on  the  ketones.  Thus,  for  instance,  mesityl  oxide,  C^H'^O  =  2Qm^0  —  ffO,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  acetone  : 

2C3H«0  ^  Zn(CH3)2  =  CH'^O  -f  2CB^  h-  ZnO. 

In  like  manner  propionyl  chloride  and  zinc-methyl  yield,  besides  methyl-ethyl  ketone, 
C^H^O,  a  body  having  the  composition  G^W^O  =  2C^H^0  — H^O.  This  compound  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  having  a  density  of  0'877  at  0°,  0-862  at  18°,  and 
boiling  at  167°-168°  Similarly  the  compound,  Q^m^^O  =  20^WO-E.'^0,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  isobutyryl  chloride.  It  is  a  colotvrless  liquid  of 
peculiar  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  189°-191°.  Sp.  gr.  0-87  at  0°;  0-855 
at  20°.  It  combines  with  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  a  yellowish  oily  body  (C"'H"'C10) 
having  the  odour  of  turpentine  ;  and  with  hydrogen  iodide  to  form  a  dark  coloured 
crystalline  body.    Lastly,  a  bye-product  having  the  formula  is  form.ed  in  the 

preparation  of  dimethyl-isobutyl  carbinol  by  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  valeryl 
chloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  217°-219°.  Sp.gr. 
0-864  at  0°  ;  0-849  at  20°.  Like  the  two  preceding  bodies,  it  combines  with  hydro- 
gen chloride  and  iodide. 

All  these  compounds  combine  with  bromine,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
non-saturated  ketones.  Their  chemical  structure  has  not  yet  been  made  out  (Paw- 
loff,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cLxxxvii.  104). 

Oxidation. — An  investigation  by  M.  Hercz  {Liehig's  Afinalen,  clxxxvi.  257)  of  the 
action  of  various  oxidising  agents  (potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  chromic 
acid,  potassium  permanganate  in  neutral,  acid,  and  alkaline  solution,  silver  oxide  and 
bromine,  lead  dioxide  and  nitric  acid),  on  certain  ketones  of  the  fatty  group  (dimethyl- 
ketone,  methyl-propyl-ketone,  butyrone,  caprone,  and  palmitone)  has  led  to  the 
following  conclusions  : 

(1).  Popoff's  law  (vi,  765;  vii.  711),  according  to  which  the  lower  of  the  two 
alcohol-radicles  in  the  ketone  remains  united  with  the  carbonyl,  and  by  taking  up 
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an  OH-group,  is  converted  into  a  fatty  acid,  while  the  higher  radicle  is  oxidised 
and  forms  a  second  fatty  acid, — holds  good  for  the  ketones  of  normal  fatty  acids. 
(2).  Whatever  may  be  the  oxidising  agent  used,  and  in  whatever  proportion  to  the 
ketone,  a  further  oxidation  of  the  primary  products  invariably  takes  place,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  less  highly  carbonised  fatty  acids,  and  ultimately  of  carbonic 
acid.  (3).  The  oxidation  is  more  difficult  and  less  complete  in  proportion  as  the 
ketone  is  more  highly  carbonised.  Palmitone,  for  example,  is  very  difficult  to  oxidise, 
and  yields  but  a  small  amount  of  normal  products. 

Bimetliyl  Ketone,  Acetone,  CO(CH^)-.  Action  of  Potash  (Heintz,  Liebigs 
Annalen,  clxix.  114). — When  pure  acetone  is  treated  with  potash-ley  of  sp.  gr. 
l*25-r30,  and  then  freed  from  the  adhering  alkaline  liquid  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  found  to  be  altered  in  such  a  manner  that  it  no  longer  distils  completely 
at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  but  leaves  a  considerable  residue,  which  partly  passes 
over  at  about  130°,  as  a  very  mobile  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  partly  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  200°.  The  latter  and  thicker  portion  is  probably  phorone  ;  the  former, 
which  after  repeated  fractionation  boils  between  130°  and  132°,  is  probably  a  mixture 
of  mesityl  oxide  with  a  more  highly  oxygenised  body  of  similar  boiling  point.  An 
impure  commercial  acetone,  after  treatment  with  potash  as  above,  yielded,  at  about 
170°,  a  distillate  which  after  purification  boiled  at  166°-168°,  and  had  the  percentage 
composition  of  acetone.  This  substance,  which  may  be  called  Folyaceto7ie,  is  probably 
analogous  in  constitution  to  the  '  duplosulphacetone '  described  by  Wislicenus 
(vii.  12).  It  is  a  colourless  thin  syrup,  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Heintz  supposes  that 
it  did  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  commercial  acetone,  but  was  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  potash  on  some  impurity  contained  therein. 

Bromacctones. — On  Monobromacetone,  see  p.  22  of  this  volume.  On  Penta- 
bromacetone,  the  so-called  Bromoxaform,  see  p.  361. 

Chloracetones. — According  to  Theegarten  {Bed.  Ber.  vi.  897)  unsymmetrical 
dichloracetone,  CH^^.CO.CHCP,  prepared  according  to  Mulder's  directions  (vii.  14), 
has  a  density  ^of  1*326  at  0°,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds,  with  acid  sulphites  of 
alkali-metal. 

On  the  Polymerides  of  Dichloracetone,  see  p.  24. 

Ghlorobromacetone,  C^H^ClBrO  (probably  CH^Cl.CO.CH^Br),  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  epichlorhydrin,  and  oxidation  of  the  resulting 
chlorobromhydrin.  On  cooling  the  portion  of  the  product  which  boils  between  176° 
and  188°  with  ice,  the  chlorobromacetone  separates  in  crystals  which  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  ether.  Chlorobromacetone  forms  well-defined  crystals 
melting  at  34°-35-5°,  boiling  at  177°-180°,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  has  an  extremely  pungent  odour.  With  sodium-hydrogen 
sulphite  it  forms  a  compound  which  resembles  the  corresponding  compound  of 
symmetrical  dichloracetone  in  all  respects  except  its  crystalline  form  (Theegarten, 
Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1276). 

Allyl-acetone  or  Methyl-crotonyl  Ketone,  CH'^O  =  CH^.CO.C^H^  (p.  14), 
treated  with  sodium  in  an  ethereal  solution  floating  on  water,  is  converted  into  the 
alcohol  C«H'20,  which  has  a  density  of  1-842  at  16-2°,  boils  at  138°-139°,  and  yields 
with  bromine  an  uncrystallisable  mass  having  the  composition  C^H'^Br^O.  "  The 
acetic  ether  boils  at  148°-149°  (J.  K.  Crow,  Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  264). 

IVtethyl-ethyl  Ketone,  C^IPO^  CmC0.C2H^  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
ethyl  on  acetyl  chloride,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  sodium  in  presence  of  strong 
potash-ley,  into  the  8-carbon  pinacone  or  octylene  glycol,  C^H'^0- . 

CO     4-  HH  +  CO    =  )^^^GOB.-KOQ<Cr^, 

(Lawrenowitsch,  Ber.  vii.  767). 

Methyl.propyl  Ketone,  CsHJoO  -  Cff.CO.CH^CffCH^  (b.  p.  99°_105°),  is 
converted  by  sodium-amalgam  and  water  into  methyl-propyl-carbinol,  C^H'20  = 
CH^.CHOH.CH^CH^Cff,  boiling  at  118-5°-119-5°  (corr.)  (Belohoubek,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxiv.  80). 

Methyl-isopropyl  Ketone,  QW.GO.G'R{OWf,  (b.  p.  93-5°),  obtained  by 
dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  isobutyrate  and  acetate  of 
calcium,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  not  unpleasant  odour.  Sp.  gr.  0-811  at  15°.  It 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite,  but  does  not  reduce  an 
ammoniacal  silver  solution.  By  oxidising  agents  it  is  converted  into  acetic  and 
carbonic  acids ;  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  a  secondary  pcntyl  alcohol  (E.  Miinch,  Ber. 
vii.  1370).    Frankland  a.  Duppa  obtained  the  same  ketone  by  the  action  of  boiling 
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potash-ley  on  ethylic  acetodimethylacetate  (Wanklyn's  isobutyrate  of  acetylinated 
ethyl,  vi.  768). 

Chlormethyl-isopropyl  Ketone,  C^H«C10  =  CH^Cl.CO.CHCCH^)^  (inappropriately 
called  Chlorinated  Methylisobutyl  Ketone),— Thx^  compound,  formed  by  the  action  of 
chromyl  chloride,  CrO^CP,  on  petroleum  pentane  and  on  inactive  amyl  chloride,  is  a 
colourless  liquid  having  a  pungent  aromatic  odour  and  boiling  without  decomposition 
at  about  120°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  potash ;  reduces  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  ;  does  not  unite  with  bisulphites  (Etard,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  127). 

A  compound,  C^H^'CIO,  probably  homologous  with  the  preceding,  is  formed  in 
like  manner  from  hexane.  It  easily  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  does  not 
unite  with  NaHSO^,  and  is  not  attacked  by  potash.  A  similar  body  is  also  formed 
from  heptane  (Etard). 

^  Methyl-butyl  Ketone,  C^H'^O  =  CH^CO.(CH2)3CH^  is  formed  by  oxidation 
of  the  secondary  hexyl  alcohol,  (CH^.CHOH.C*!!^),  obtained  from  petroleum  hexane 
(p.  1030).  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  829  at  0°,  boils  at  127°,  and  is  converted 
bv  oxidation  into  acetic  and  normal  butyric  acids  (Schorlemmer,  Liebig's  Annalen, 
clxi.  263). 

Methyl.isobutyl  Ketone,  CH^CO.CH^CHCCHs)^,  formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc-methyl  on  valeryl  chloride,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-819  at  0°,  boils  at  114°,  and  is 
converted  by  oxidation  into  acetic  and  isobutyric  acids. 

IVXethyl-katabutyl  Ketone  or  Pinacolin,  CH».C0.C(CH3)s,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc-methyl  on  trimethyl-acetyl  chloride.  As  thus  prepared  it  has  the  same 
peppermint  odour  as  pinacolin  prepared  by  dehydration  of  acetone  (iv.  617)  and  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  latter  in  boiling  point  and  density,  as  shown  by  the  following 
numbers. 

Synthetical  Pinacolin     Pinacolin  from  Acetone 
Boiling  point   .....       105-5-I06-6°  105° 

Sp.  gr.  at  0°   0-830  0-823 

„     „  50°   0-791  0-787 

Expansion  for  1°  between  0°  and  50°       0-00122  0-00117 

Both  unite  with  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite,  and  are  converted  by  oxidation  into 
trimethylacetic  acid  (Butlerow,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiv.  125). 

Homologues  of  Pinacolin. — Three  of  these  bodies  have  been  prepared  syn- 
thetically by  Wischnegradsky  (Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxviii.  103)  by  processes  similar 
to  that  just  mentioned  for  the  preparation  of  pinacolin  itself,  viz.  by  the  action  of 
trimethyl-acetyl  chloride  on  zinc-ethyl,  and  of  ethyl-dimethyl-acetyl  chloride, 
C(CH')2(C2H5).C0.C1,  on  zinc-methyl  and  zinc-ethyl  respectively.  The  composition 
and  principal  properties  of  the  three  products  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Ethyl-butyl  Pinacolin    Methyl-amyl  Pinacolin         Ethyl-amyl  Pinacolin 

(CH3)3C.CO.C'-H5  (CH3)2(C'-^H5)C.CO.CH3  {0Wf{Gm')Q.CO.Qn' 

Boiling  point  .       .  125-5°  to  126°       1 31-5°  to  132-5°         150-5°  to  151-5 

Sp.  gr.  at  0°    .       .  0-831  0-842  0-845 

„  21°  .       .  0-810  0-825  0-829 
Expansion  coefficient 

from  0°  to  21°     .  0'00109  0-00102  0  00098 

Product  of  Oxidation  Trimethyl-  *  ^  ' 

acetic  acid.  Ethyl-dimethyl-acetic  acid. 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  oxidation  of  these  bodies  the  carbonyl  remains  attached 
to  the  tertiary  radicle,  which  therefore  behaves  in  these  reactions  like  a  radicle  of  the 
aromatic  group. 

Sipropyl  Ketone  or  Butyrone,  =  C^H'.CO.C^H^  is  almost  the  sole 

product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  normal  calcium  butyrate.  It  boils  at  143°-145°; 
yields  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  the  bodies  C^H'^CP  (b.  p.  181°)  and  C^H'^Cl 
(b.  p.  141°),  and  is  converted  by  phosphoric  anhydride  into  a  liquid  of  variable  boiling 
point.  The  portion  which  distils  between  200°  and  250°  has  the  composition  C'H^S 
and  probably  consists  of  polymerides  (Tawildarow,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1442). 

Di-i9opropyl  Ketone,  CH(CH3)2.CO.CH(CH3)2,  prepared  by  dry  distillation 
of  calcium  isobutyrate,  and  purified  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong  ethereal  camphorous  odour,  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolving  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Sp.  gr.  =0  8254  at  17° 
Boiling  point  124°-125°.  It  does  not  unite  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali -metal,  but 
reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution.  By  oxidation  it  yields  isobutyric,  acetic  and 
carbonic  acids,  and  by  reduction  (with  sodium  in  a  benzene  solution  of  the  ketone 
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floating  on  water),  a  secondary  heptyl  alcohol,  together  with  oily  products  of  high 
boiling  point  (Popoff,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1255 ;  E.  Miineh,  ibid.  vii.  1370). 

Palmitone  or  Bipentadecyl  2£etoue,  C^'H^^O  =  C'^ff'.CO.Ci^H^i.  This 
ketone,  subjected  in  the  fused  state  to  the  action  of  bromine,  is  converted  into  a 
yellowish  oil,  which  after  purification  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  melts  at 
6*5°.  Its  analysis  gave  results  which  might  be  represented  either  by  the  formula 
Q3ig6o;gj,4o  (tribromopalmitone  hydrobromide),  or  by  C^^'H'^'Br^O  (dibromopalmitone 
hydrobromide).  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable,  as,  under  similar  conditions, 
a  body  was  once  obtained  which  crystallised  from  ether  in  white  laminae  containing 
an  amount  of  bromine  which  agreed  with  the  formula  of  dibromopalmitone  (Hercz, 
lAebig's  Annalen,  clxxxvi.  257). 

On  the  Oxidation  of  Palmitone,  see  p.  1147. 

Suberone,  The  constitution  of  this  body,  hitherto  somewhat  doubtful 

(v.  450),  has  been  determined  by  Schorlemmer  and  K.  S.  Dale  {Chem.  Soe.  J.  xxvii. 
935).  The  crude  product  of  the  distillation  of  suberic  acid  with  lime  yields  on 
fractionation,  first  a  small  quantity  of  hexane,  and  then  a  distillate  from  which  pure 
suberone  is  easily  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  a  tarry  mass  remaining  behind. 

Suberone  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  pungent  odour,  like  that  of  peppermint, 
and  boiling  at  179°-1 81°  (mercury-column  wholly  in  the  vapour).  By  strong  nitric 
acid  it  is  oxidised  to  a-pimelic  acid  (5-. -y.)  Kegarding  suberic  acid  as  a  normal 
compound,  i.e.  as  having  all  its  carbon-atoms  in  a  single  chain,  the  formation  and  con- 
stitution of  suberone  and  a-pimelic  acid  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

cmcmcmcooH  cmcH^.cHv 
I  =  CO2  -H  H^O  +  I  >co 

CH2.CmCH2.C00H  CH2.CH2.CH2'/ 

Suberic  acid.  Suberone. 

CH2.CH2.CH2v  CH2.CH2.CO.OH 

!  >co  -t-  03  =  I 

CH2.CH2.CH2/  CH2.CH2.CH2.C00H 

Suberone.  a-Pimelic  acid, 

II.  Aromatic  Ketones.  Formatiooi. — 1.  By  heating  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
with  mixtures  of  benzoic  acid  and  its  homologues,  or  the  corresponding  anhydrides, 
and  phosphoric  anhydride,  e.g. 

(C«H5.CO)20  +  2C«HSH  =  H20  +  2(C«HS)2CO 
Benzoic  Benzene.  Diphenyl 

anhydride.  ketone. 

(KoUarits  a.  Merz,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  446,  536). 

2.  By  heating  aromatic  hydrocarbons  with  acid  chlorides,  in  presence  of  finely 
divided  zinc  (Grucarevic  a.  Merz,  ibid.  60,  966,  1238),  e.g. 

C«H«.C0.C1  +  C^H^H  +  Zn'  =  C^H^.CO.CHs  +  Zn'Cl  -»■  H 
Benzoyl  Toluene.  Tolyl-phenyl 

chloride.  ketone. 

3.  By  the  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  a  mixture  of  an  acid  chloride  and  a 
hydrocarbon  (Friedel,  Crafts  a.  Ador,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  672),  e.g. 

C«H5.C0.C1  +  C«ffH  =  HCl  -I-  C«H5.CO.C«H5 ; 

also  by  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  a  hydrocarbon  in  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride,  an  acid  chloride  being  first  formed  {e.g.  C«H« -I- C0C12  =  HCl  4- C^mCO.Cl), 
which  then  reacts  with  the  hydrocarbon  and  the  aluminium  chloride  as  above. 

Phenyl-metliyl  Ketone  or  Acetophenone,  C«H«0  =  C«H5.C0.CH3.  This 

compound,  treated  with  sodium-amalgam.,  yields  :  (1).  The  pinacone  of  acetophenone^ 
C«H^C(0H).CH3 

or  jphenyl-methyl  glycol,  \  ,  which  separates  from  dilute  ethyl  alcohol 

C«H5.C(0H).CH3 

in  spicular  crystals,  and  from  the  secondary  alcohol  formed  at  the  same  time,  in 
crystals  belonging  to  the  quadratic  system.  (2).  Phenyl-methyl  Carbinol,  Secondary 
Ethyl-benzene  Alcohol,  01  Secondary  Acetophenonic  Alcohol,  C^ff.CHOH.CH^,  con- 
tained in  the  portion  of  the  crude  product  which  passes  over  between  190°  and  210°. 
This  last  compound  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting,  fetid  liquid,  having  a  density 
of  1-013,  and  boiling  at  202°-203°  (Emmerling  and  Engler,  Ber.  vi.  1005).  See 
Phenyl  Alcohols. 

On  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  and  phosphoric  anhydride  on  acetophenone, 
whereby  triphenyl-benzenc,  C'*H^(C**H^)^,  and  the  so-called  acetoyhenonine, 
C24H19N  or  C*«H36N2,  are  produced,  see  vii.  940. 

"When  acetophenone  (20  grams)  is  heated  to  130°-150°  with  hydriodic  acid 
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(10-1 5  grams)  and  phosphorus  (IS  grams),  foreight  to  ten  hours,  part  of  the  phosphorus 
remains  unattacked,  and  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  is  an  oxygenised  body, 
Qi6jji60^  wiiich  may  be  obtained  pure  by  recrystallising  the  portion  of  the  product 
which  distils  over  at  30U°-34:0°,  after  freeing  it  from  iodine  and  phosphorus.  This 
compound  crystallises  in  white  laminae  or  transparent  colourless  plates,  melts  at  70°, 
and  boils  at  340°-345°  (mercury  column  wholly  in  the  vapour) ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  ether,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  and  hot  alcohol, 
less  easily  in  cold  alcohol.    Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

2(C«ff.CO.CH3)  +  2HI  =  Ci^Hi«0  +  H^O  +  R 
It  is  related  to  acetophenone  in  the  same  manner  as  pinacolin  to  acetone,  but  its  con- 
stitution is  probably  not  analogous  to  that  of  pinacolin,  but  rather  that  which  is 

represented  by  the  formula  C<^H^.CO.CH2.CH<^^jj3 ,  according  to  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  hydrogenation  of  a  previously  formed  condensation  pro- 
duct, C^H^.CO.CH=C<^Qj^  .     By  further   hydrogenation    it  is   converted  into 

diphenyl-dimethylethane,  |  ,  which  is  also  produced  directly  by 

C«H^CH.CH« 

heating  acetophenone  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus ;  and  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  phenylmethyl-carbinyl  bromide,  C^H^.CHBr.CH^  or  the  corresponding 
chloride  (Grraebe,  Beict.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1623). 


SuhstiUition-derivatives  of  Acetophenone. 

Acetophenone  can  yield  two  series  of  substitution-derivatives,  according  as  the 
substituted  radicle  enters  into  the  phenyl  or  the  methyl  group.  There  is  great 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  these  derivatives,  but  they  are  best  designated  by 
names  which  indicate  directly  the  positions  of  the  substituted  radicles,  e,g. 

C«H^C1.C0.CH3  C«H^C0.CH2C1. 

Chlorophenyl-methyl  Ketone  Phenyl-chlorometbyl  Ketone 

or  Acetochlorophenone.  or  Chloracetophenone. 

Brominated  Acetcphenones  (Emmerling  a.  Engler,  Ber.  iv.  148;  Hun- 
nius,  ibid.  x.  2006). — According  to  Emmerling  a.  Engler,  two  modifications  of  this 
compound  are  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  2  atoms  of  bromine  on  1  mol. 
acetophenone  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  and,  on  treating  the  product  with  dilute 
alcohol,  acetobromophenone,  C*'H''Br.CO.CH^  is  dissolved,  while  bromaceto- 
ph en  one,  Cn^.CO.CH-Br,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  mass,  which  solidifies 
only  after  a  considerable  time.  Acetobromophenone  separates  from  solution  in  dilute 
alcohol  by  slow  evaporation  in  colourless  laminar  crystals  melting  at  50°.  It  has  a 
pungent  odour,  and  exerts  a  violent  irritating  action  on  the  eyes.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  moreover  does  not  attack 
it  sensibly  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is 
converted  into  bromobenzoic  acid,  whereas  bromacetophenone,  C'*H^CO.CH^Br,  yields, 
by  oxidation  with  the  same  reagent,  bromine  and  benzoic  acid. 

Hunnius,  on  the  other  hand,  by  dropping  1  mol.  bromine  into  a  solution  of  1  mol. 
acetophenone  in  carbon  sulphide,  obtained  nothing  but  bromacetophenone  (which 
he  designates  as  acetoi^henone.  bromide),  exhibiting  the  crystalline  form,  melting  point, 
and  solubility  ascribed  by  Emmerling  and  Engler  to  acetobromophenone,  but  con- 
verted by  oxidation  with  permanganate  into  benzoic  acid. 

Bromacetonitro'phenone  or  Nitrophenyl-bromomethyl  Ketone,  C^H^NO^.CO.CH^Br,  is 
obtained  by  slowly  adding  bromacetophenone  to  fuming  nitric  acid  in  a  cooled  vessel ; 
when  separated  by  water,  washed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  crystallised  from  dilute 
alcohol,  it  forms  small  needles  melting  at  96°,  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
carbon  sulphide,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  By  oxidation  it 
yields  metanitrobenzoic  acid  ;  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  acetamidophenone  or  amidophenyl-methyl  ketone,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  which,  C-'H''NH2.C0.CH3,HC1,  forms  easily  soluble  colourless  needles, 
turning  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and  light. 

Bromacetophenone  treated  with  potassium  acetate  and  ethyl  alcohol,  or  with 
silver  benzoate  and  toluene,  yields  the  compounds  C^H^.CO.CH2(OC2H'0)  and 
C®H\C0.CH^(0C^H50),  which  are  respectively  the  acetic  and  benzoic  ethers  of  ben- 
zoyl carbinol,  or  primary  acetopheuonic  alcohol,  C^H^C0.CH20H  (Hunnius).  See 
Phentl  Alcohols. 
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JDibromacetophenone  or  Phenyl-dibromomethyl  Ketone,  C^H^.CO.CHBr^,  obtained 
similarly  to  the  monobrominated  compound,  with  2  mols.  bromine  to  1  mol.  aceto- 
phenone,  melts  at  36°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  almost  all  other  solvents, 
and  crystallises  with  great  facility.  By  potassium  permanganate  it  is  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  ;  by  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  apparently  into  benzoyl-formic  acid, 
C^ff.CO.COOH.  With  alcohol  and  potassium  acetate  it  yields  an  oil  which  solidifies 
in  a  vacuum,  and  probably  consists  of  the  ether,  C'^H^.CO.CH(C^H^O)-. 

Phe7iyl-chlor  acetyl  Ketone,  Chloracetojphenone,  or  Chloracetyl- 
henzene,  C^H'^.CO.CH'Cl. — To  prepare  this  compound,  chlorine  is  passed  into 
the  vapour  of  boiling  acetophenone  in  quantity  equal  to  that  which  can  be  evolved  by 
the  use  of  a  quantity  of  manganese  dioxide  equal  in  weight  to  the  acetophenone  ;  the 
product  is  then  distilled,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  over  below  200°  is  again  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment.  The  crude  product  is  best  purified  by  crystallising  it 
in  a  freezing  mixture  and  drawing  away  the  portion  which  liquefies  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

Pure  chloracetophenone  is  colourless,  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  58°-59°,  and  boils  without  de- 
composition at  244°-245°  (uncorr.)  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  but  its  vapour 
excites  a  flow  of  tears.  From  the  fused  state  as  well  as  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  it 
separates  in  large  well-defined  crystals.  The  crystals  separated  from  alcoholic 
solution  were  found  by  Friedlander  to  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system.  Axes 
a'.h\  c«=0-9957  I  1  :  0-2135.  Observed  forms  ooPoo,  ooP,  Poo,  2f»co .  Tabular 
development  parallel  to  a.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  89°46';  Poo  :  Poo  =24°  12'.  Plane 
of  optic  axes  the  brachypinacoid  go^oo  .  Axis  a  the  first  median  line.  Angle  of 
optic  axes  in  oil  about  74°  (Staedel). 

Action  of  Ammonia. — When  chloracetophenone  is  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia 
for  about  an  hour,  or  heated  with  it  in  a  sealed  tube  to  140°-150°,  it  is  converted 
into  a  deep-red  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  while  the  whole  of  the  chlorine 
remains  as  sal-ammoniac  in  the  aqueous  solution.  From  this  red  product  two  com- 
pounds may  be  isolated  by  means  of  ether,  one  remaining  undissolved  when  the  crude 
product  is  heated  with  ether  for  a  short  time,  the  other  separating  slowly  from  the 
red  ethereal  solution.  The  former,  which  is  produced  in  small  quantity  only,  is  an 
isomeride  of  indole,  C^H'N  (Staedel  a.  Kugheimer,  Ber.  ix.  563,  798,  1758).  For 
the  properties  of  this  iso-indole,  see  p.  1089.  Staedel  {ibid.  x.  1830)  points  out 
that  of  the  three  following  formulse  by  which  it  might  be  represented,  supposing  its 
molecular  weight  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  indole,  viz. 

the  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  on  account  of  the  stability  of  iso-indole, 
towards  acetic  acid  at  150°,  acetic  anhydride  at  130°-140°,  acetyl  chloride  at  120°, 
and  ethyl  iodide  at  100°,  also  (which  alFords  an  argument  against  the  double  carbon- 
linking)  towards  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  at  130°-140°,  fused  potash,  and  faintly- 
glowing  quicklime. 

The  second  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloracetyl-benzene  is  formed 
most  abundantly  when  alcoholic  ammonia  is  used.  It  is  free  from  nitrogen  ;  crystal- 
lises in  long  prisms  or  needles ;  is  msoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon 
sulphide  and  acetone  ;  and  melts  at  89°.  It  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  reprecipitated  by  water. 

When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  at  intervals  of  ten  to  twelve  hours  through  a 
cooled  ethereal  solution  of  chloracetophenone  till  the  liquid  is  saturated,  crystals  of 
sal-ammoniac  separate  abundantly  after  five  or  six  days,  and  the  product  contains, 
besides  these  and  a  trace  of  red  resinous  substance,  two  isomeric  bodies  having  the 
formula  C'^'H'^O-Cl.  One  of  those  bodies  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  in  stellate  or  moss-like  groups  of  needles  ;  it  melts  at  117°, 
sublimes  undecomposed  and  is  easily  oxidised  to  benzoic  acid.  The  other  isomeride 
is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  crystallises  in  isolated  prisms,  melts  at  155°, 
sublimes  undecomposed,  and  is  less  easily  oxidised  than  the  preceding.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  two  bodies  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2(C«H^C0.CH2C1)  =  HCl  +  C'^H'^O^Cl 
(Staedel  a.  Eugheimer). 

Phenethenyl-methyl  Ketone   or   Acetocinnamone,    C'^H'oO  = 
C«H\CH=CH.C0.CH3  (Engler   a.    Leist,   Berl.    Ber.   vi.    254).     This  ketone 
is  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  the  calcium  cinnamate  and  acetate. 
On  fractionating  the  first  portions  of  the  oily  distillate  (35  per  cent,  of  the  calcium 
cinnamate)  the  acetocinnamone  passes  over  between  220°  and  270°.    It  is  a  fragrant 
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liquid  having  a  density  of  1-008  and  boiling  at  240°-241° ;  unites  with  bisulphites, 
forming  crystalline  compounds,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  the  pure  state  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  gives  by  nitration  and  subsequent  oxidation,  para-  and  meta-nitro- 
benzoic  acids,  and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  phenethyl-methyl  carbinol, 
C"'H'^0  =  C«H^CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH3  (also  called  pseudobutyl-henzene  alcohol),  which 
melts  at  68°,  and  is  metameric  with  thymol,  cymophenol  and  cymyl  alcohol. 

The  portions  of  the  distillate  obtained  by  heating  the  mixture  of  calcium  acetate 
and  cinnamate,  which  boil  below  220°,  contain  benzene,  toluene,  a  hydrocarbon 
having  the  composition  C^H^  or  C^^H'^,  and  cinnamene  ;  the  portions  collected  between 
290°  and  330°  contain  a  hydrocarbon  C"H"  melting  at  117°  (probably  a  polycinna- 
mene)  which  gradually  separates  from  the  distillate  in  plates.  The  portion  which 
goes  over  above  830="  contains  a  body,  C^^'H^^O  (perhaps  the  acetocinnamic  analogue 
of  mesityl  oxide).  The  true  ketone  of  cinnamic  acid  was  not  found  in  either  of  these 
distillates  ;  neither  was  it  obtained  by  distilling  calcium  cinnamate  alone—  a  process 
which  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  compound  apparently  consisting  of  a  polycinnamene. 

The  following  methods  of  preparing  acetocinnamone  were  also  tested  by  Engler  a. 
Leist  {Beut.  Cheon.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  257).  The  sodium-derivative  of  cinnamic  aldehyde 
was  heated  with  methyl  iodide  to  120°-130°  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  dis- 
tilled. The  portion  which  passed  over  between  240°  and  245°  contained  acetocinna- 
mone, but  only  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  cinnamic  aldehyde.  Cinnamic 
aldehyde  and  methyl  alcohol  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules,  boiled  for  a  day  with 
excess  of  zinc  chloride,  yielded  a  product  containing  acetocinnamone,  but  again  only 
in  very  small  quantity.  The  use  of  phosphoric  anhydride  also  did  not  yield  a  favour- 
able result. 

Pbenyl-ethyl  Ketone  or  Propiopbenone,  C^H'^O  =  O^W.OO.C^W  (Th.  D. 
Barry,  Ber.  vi.  1006;  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Halle,  1874).  This  compound, 
prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and  propionate,  boils  at  210° 
and  has  a  density  of  1*01  at  22-5°.  It  does  not  unite  with  sodium  bisulphite. 
Sodium-amalgam  converts  it  into  phenyl-ethyl  carbinol,  C^H^.CHOH.C^H^  boil- 
ing at  210°-211°  ;  the  pinaeone  of  propiopbenone  is  probably  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Nitroprapiophenone,  C**H''(NO-).CO.C^H^,  is  formed  in  two  modifications,  crystalline 
and  syrupy,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nitration  is  effected.  The  crystal- 
lised modification  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  melts  at  100°  and  solidifies  at  95°.  By  reduction  it  is  converted  into 
amidopropiophenone,  which  is  syrupy  in  the  free  state,  but  yields  a  cry stalli sable 
hydrochloride,  and  a  platino-chloride  which  forms  granular  crystals  having  the  com- 
position [C«HXNH2).C0.C2ff.HCl]2PtCP. 

Pbenyl-propyl  Ketone  or  Butyrophenone,  C»''H'^0  =  C«H5.C0.C'fl' 
(Popoff,  Ber.  vi.  660;  Schmidt  a.  Fieberg,  ibid.  498).  This  ketone,  prepared  ly 
distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and  butyrate,  is  an  aromatic  liquid  having 
a  density  of  0-992  at  15°,  and  boiling  at  218°-221°  (Popoff) ;  density  0-990  at  15°  ; 
b.  p.  220°-222°  (S.  and  P.)  It  does  not  unite  with  sodium  bisulphite  ;  yields  by 
oxidation  benzoic  and  propionic  acids  (Popoff ;  S.  and  P.)  "When  subjected  to  the 
regulated  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  nitro-derivatives ;  when  the  action  is  more 
violent,  the  product  consists  almost  wholly  of  benzoic  and  nitrobenzoic  acids.  The 
ketone  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium-amalgam  is  converted  into  the 
pinaeone,  (C«H^CH.C3H^)202— which  is  a  solid  body  melting  at  64°— and  a  liquid 
probably  containing  phenyl-pseudobutyl  carbinol.  With  bromine  a  liquid  bromo- 
compound  is  obtained  which  distils  with  vapour  of  water  (Schmidt  a.  Pieberg). 

Phenyl-isojprojpyl  Ketone,  C®H^.CO.CH(CH3)2,  obtained  in  like  manner  with  calcium 
isobutjTPfite  and  benzoate,  boils  at  209°-217°,  and  yields  by  oxidation,  benzoic,  acetic, 
and  carbonic  acids  (Popoff,  ibid.  1255). 

Dipbenyl  Ketone  or  Benzopbenone,  C^^jjioQ  =  C«H^CO.C«H^  is  produced 
in  abundance  by  heating  a  mixture  of  benzoic  anhydride  and  benzene  with  phosphoric 
anhydride  to  200° : 

(C«H5.CO)20  +  2C«H3H  =  WO  +  2CO(C«H0^ 
Pyrophosphoric  acid  may  also  be  used  as  the  dehydrating  agent,  but  not  boric 
anhydride,  or  dry  hydrogen  chloride  (Kollarits  a.  Merz,  Ber.  vi.  446).    The  quantity 
obtained  by  heating  benzene  with  benzoyl  chloride  in  contact  with  zinc  is  but  small 
(Grrucarevic  a.  Merz,  ibid.  60). 

Diphenyl  ketone  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  is  converted 
into  diphenyl-m ethane,  CWiG^Wy,  and  with  zinc-dust  into  diphenyl-methane, 
tetraphenyl-ethane  and  tetraphenyl-ethylene  (pp.  682,  683).  By  fusion  with  potassium 
hydroxide '\t  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (Stadel,  Ber.  vi.  178);  by 
heating  with  alcoholic  potash  into  diphenyl  carbinol  (Zagunieny,  p.  682).  Heated 
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with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  benzophenone-sulphonic  acid,  CO(C^H*S03H)2, 
and  a  body  having  the  composition  C'^H^SO^  (p.  682). 

Clilordi'phenyl  Ketone  or  Chlorohenzophenone,  C^H^Cl.CO.C^H^,  is  ob- 
tained, by  heating  chlorobenzene  with  benzoic  anhydride  and  phosphoric  anhydride, 
as  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  above  300°,  solidifies  quickly  on  cooling,  and  Avhen  re- 
crystallised  forms  broad  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  75"5  to  76°,  dissolve  with 
moderate  facility  in  cold  alcohol,  sparingly  in  cold  ligroi'n,  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and 
ether  (Grruearevic  a,  Merz). 

Bromodi'phenyl  Ketone,  CH^Br.CO.C^H^,  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
bromobenzene,  is  crystalline,  melts  at  81"o°  and  distils  without  decomposition 
(Grucarevic  a.  Merz). 

Attempts  to  prepare  cyanodiphcnyl  ketone  by  similar  means  led  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  polymeric  cyanobenzene,  agreeing  in  its  properties  with  the  so-called 
cyaphenine  (iii.  44:9),  which  may  also  be  obtained,  without  the  aid  of  benzoic  acid,  by 
heating  cyanobenzene  to  200°  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

Dinitrobenzo'phenone,  C'^H**(NO")'0. — Benzophenone  is  not  attacked  by  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  r4,  and  only  imperfectly  nitrated  by  fuming  nitric  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  but  on  heating  it  to  60°  for  |-  to  1^  hours  with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-5  to 
1'64,  it  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  dinitro-compounds.  By  precipitating  the 
product  with  water,  washing,  and  crystallising  it  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  needles 
were  first  obtained  melting  at  189°-190°;  afterwards  (in  larger  quantity)  laminae, 
which  when  recrystallised  from  benzene  or  toluene  yielded  large  plates  melting 
at  148°-149°.  Both  these  products  had  the  composition  of  dinitrobenzophenone. 
The  toluene  mother-liquor  moreover  deposited  small  prisms  melting  at  118°- 120° 
which  were  not  analysed  (?  Doer's  isodinitrobenzophenone,  vii.  639).  Both  the 
above  products  (m.  p.  189°- 190°  and  148°-149°)  were  likewise  obtained  when  a 
substance  melting  at  127°-129°,  which  was  obtained  by  nitration  of  benzophenone 
and  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  was  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  they  are 
also  readily  produced  by  nitration  of  diphenyl  carbinol  or  benzhydrol  (iv.  478).  The 
needles  meltingat  189°-190°  were  likewise  obtained  from  diphenylmethane  (Pratorius, 
Ber.  X.  1855). 

Biamidohenzophenone,  C^*H^(NH^)'0,  is  the  compound,  formerly  called 
Flavine,  which  Chancel  a.  Laurent  obtained  by  reducing  dinitrobenzophenone  with 
ammonium  sulphide  (ii,  656) ;  it  is  more  readily  obtained  by  treating  the  dinitro- 
compound  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  slender 
yellow  needles,  melting  at  165°.  The  hydrochloride  forms  small  tablets;  the  stan- 
nosochloride,  C'3H8(NH2)20,2HCl,2SnCl-,  crystallises  in  plates ;  the  acetyl-derivative 
C'8H«(NH.C2H-"'0)20,  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  226-5°  (Staedel,  Ber.  xi. 
744). 

_  Tetramethyl-diamidohenzophenone,  Q'm^{^{CWyfO  or  C0[C''H^N(CH3)2]2,  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  dimethylaniline  in  sealed  tubes  at 
about  120°  ;  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

COOP  +  2C«ffN(OT)2  =  2HC1  +  CO[C«H*N(CH3)2]2. 

The  crude  product  is  a  dark  grey  crystal-pulp  saturated  with  a  blue  colouring  matter 
which  produces  a  dark  blue  stain  on  wool  and  on  the  skin.  The  excess  of  dimethyl- 
aniline  is  removed  by  boiling  with  water,  and  the  undissolved  residue  is  washed  on  a 
filter  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  a  portion  still  undissolved. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  with  soda-ley  a  precipitate  of  tetramethyl- 
diamidobenzophenone.  This  compound  possesses  basic  properties,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  laminae  melting 
at  179°  (uncor.)  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  alcoholic  platinic  chlo- 
ride small  gold-yellow  laminae  of  the  platinochloride,  CO[CsH^N(CH3)2p,2HCl,PtCl^ 
(W.  Michler,  Ber.  ix.  716). 

The  portion  of  the  crude  product  of  the  above  reaction  which  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  consists  of  hexmethyl  -  diamidoben  z oyl- benzene, 
C^H3N(CH3)-[CO.C«H4N(CH3)2]2,  which  is  neither  acid  nor  basic,  and  forms  lemon- 
yellow  monoclinic  crystals  melting  at  122°  (p.  1032). 

The  conditions  under  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies  is  more  especially 
produced  have  been  examined  by  Michler  a.  Dupertuis  {Ber.  ix.  1879).  iTor  the 
preparation  of  tetramethyldiamidobenzophenone,  carbonyl  chloride  is  passed  into 
dimethylaniline  at  ordinary  temporatures  till  the  increase  of  weight  equals  the  amount 
required  by  calculation  ;  to  obtain  hexmethyltriamidobenzoylbenzene,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gas  is  passed  into  boiling  dimethylaniline  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
absorbed.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tetramethyldiamidobenzophenone  is  boiled 
for  a  few  hours  with  sodium-amalgam,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
Vol.  Tin.  4F 
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residue  washed  with  water  and  crystallised  from  ether,  small  colourless  crystals  are 
obtained  melting  at  96°,  and  possessing  basic  properties  (probably  the  corresponding 
benzhydrol).  They  dissolve  readily  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  in  the  latter,  as  well  as 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  with  a  deep  blue  colour,  which  disappears  on  addition  of  an 
alkali. 

When  dimethylaniline  and  benzoyl  chloride  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
150°-180°,  or  boiled  for  several  hours  in  a  flask  with  reversed  condenser,  a  thick 
crystalline  mass  is  obtained ;  and  on  washing  this  mass  with  water,  dissolving  the 
oily  layer  in  ether,  drying  it  over  calcium  chloride ;  distilling — whereupon  the 
greater  portion  passes  over  above  300° — and  leaving  it  for  a  few  days  over  sulphuric 
acid,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  beautiful  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  dime  thy  1- 
amido-dibenzoylbenzene,  C^ff N(Cff)2(CO.C«H5)"'^.  This  compound  melts  at 
55°,  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Michler  a.  Dupertuis). 

Tetrethyl-diamidohenzojphcnone,  CO[C''II*N(C2H^)''^]2,  is  obtained,  together  with 
hexethyl-triaraidobenzoylbenzene  (p.  1031),  by  saturating  diethylaniline  with  carbonyl 
chloride,  then  adding  half  the  original  volume  of  diethylaniline,  and  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120°.  The  two  bodies  are  separated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corresponding  methyl-compounds. 

Tetrethyl-diamidobenzophenone  forms  small  laminae  melting  at  95°-96°.  Its 
hydrochloride  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  double  salt,  CO[C«H^N(C2H^)^]2,2HCl,PtCP, 
of  a  fine  yellow  colour  (Michler  a.  Grradman,  Ber.  ix.  1912), 

Action  of  Ammonia  and  Amines  on  Benzopkenonic  Chloride  (Pauly,  Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxxxvii.  198). — Benzophenone  itself  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  or  by 
aniline  or  its  methylated  derivatives,  but  these  bodies  act  readily  on  the  chloride 

1.  Alcoholic  ammonia  does  not  act  on  benzophenone  even  at  180°-200°,  but  it 
acts  energetically  on  the  chloride  (as  formerly  observed  by  Behr,  Ber.  iii.  791), 
producing  benzophenone,  sal-ammoniac,  and  perhaps  also  ethylamine  hydrochloride, 
but  not  any  ammonia-derivative  of  benzophenone.  The  chloride  is  not  attacked  by 
ammonia  in  ethereal  solution,  or  (contrary  to  Behr's  statement)  by  dry  ammonia-gas. 

2.  Action  of  Aniline. — "When  1  mol.  benzophenonic  chloride  is  added  to  4  mols. 
aniline  in  a  cooled  vessel,  the  mixture  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  and  on  treating 
this  mass  with  water  and  ether,  aniline  hydrochloride  dissolves  in  the  water,  while 
the  ether  takes  up  diphenylmethylene-aniline,  C'^H^N  =  (0«ff)2C=i:NC«H5 
(see  Phenylamines). 

Dimethylaniline  acts  on  benzophenonic  chloride  only  with  the  aid  of  heat,  yielding 
as  final  product  a  dark-red  syrupy  liquid  which  yields  to  ether  a  base  having  the 
composition  C^'H'^N.  Dipheny  1-methylene-toluidine,  (C«H^)2C=N.C^H^  and 
di phenyl-methylene-naphthy lamine,  (C^H^)2C=N.C"'H^,  are  produced  simi- 
larly to  diphenyl-methylene-aniline,  by  treating  benzophenonic  chloride  with  para- 
toluidine  and  naphthy]  amine  respectively.    See  Phenylam/nes. 

Tolyl-phenyl  ZKetones,  C«HXCH3).CO.C«H5.  Two  of  these  compounds  are 
known,  one  solid  and  the  other  liquid.  The  solid  modification  is  ^«ratolyl-phenyl 
ketone,  having  the  methyl  of  the  group  C^H''(CH^)  in  the  para-position  with  respect  to 
the  CO-group,  inasmuch  as  it  is  resolved  by  heating  with  soda-lime  into  benzene  and 
para-toluic  acid : 

C«H4(CH3).CO.C«ff  ^  HOH  =  C«H«  C«HXCH').C02H. 

The  liquid  ketone  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  o-  and  m-  modifications  (see  Ben- 
zoyl-benzoic ACID,  p.  309). 

Zincke,  by  oxidising  benzyl-toluene,  C''H*(CH^).CH^(C^H^),  with  chromic  acid, 
obtained  a  mixture  of  tolyl-phenyl  ketone  and  benzoyl-benzoic  acid  (resulting  from 
further  oxidation) ;  and  on  dissolving  out  this  acid  with  caustic  soda,  and  purifying 
the  residue  by  solution  in  liydrochloric  acid,  agitation  with  ether,  fractional  distilla- 
tion, &c.,  tolyl-phenyl  ketone  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  became 
viscid  at  low  temperatures,  but  did  not  solidify  (vii.  177). 

Kollarits  a.  Merz  {Ber.  vi.  446),  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  toluene  and 
phosphoric  anhydride  (p.  149),  obtained  the  ketone  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  which 
solidified  after  standing  for  some  months,  or  more  quickly  on  the  introduction  of  a 
crystal.  According  to  Thorner  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxix.  83)  the  best  proportions 
for  the  preparation  of  the  solid  ketone  are  3  parts  benzoic  acid,  4  toluene,  4  phos- 
phorus pentoxide,  and  4  sand,  the  mixture  being  heated  in  sealed  tubes  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  to  200°-220°.  On  subjecting  the  product  to  fractional  distillation,  the 
fraction  300°-305°  solidified  immediately  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  was  easily 
obtained  pure  by  recrystallisation   from   ether-alcohol.    By  this  process  lOOC 
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grams  of  benzoic  acid  yielded  330  of  pure  paratolyl-phenyl  ketone  and  402  of  the 
liquid  compound  still  containing  some  of  the  solid. 

Paratolyl-phenyl  ketone  crystallises  in  thick  colourless  prisms,  melts  at 
56*6°-57°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  ligroi'n,  with  moderate  facility  in  cold  alcohol, 
easily  in  ether  and  in  benzene.  After  fusion  it  often  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time 
and  easily  forms  supersaturated  solutions  (Kollarits  a.  Merz), 

Chlorinated  Derivatives. — Parotolyl-phenyl  ketone  heated  with  phosphorus 
pentach'oride  fiY)^eaTS  to  be  converted  into  the  corresponding  ketonic  chloride, 
CH^.CCP.C'^H'' ;  but  this  compound  decomposes  on  distillation  and  has  therefore  not 
been  isolated.  When  the  ketone  is  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  the  hydrogen  in  the 
methyl-group  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  by  regulating  the  temperature  and 
the  proportion  of  chlorine,  the  three  following  chlorides  may  be  obtained. 

Parabenzoyl-henzyl  Chloride,  C«H^C0.C«H*.CH'-C1,  is  formed  at  100°-110°,  and 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  washing  with  ether,  v/hich  removes  some 
dichloride.  It  forms  long  white  prisms  melting  at  97°-98°.  On  adding  a  httle  water 
to  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  it  crystallises  in  long,  slender,  silky  needles.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  toluene,  hot  alcohol,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  more  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  It  can  be  sublimed,  and 
easily  undergoes  double  decomposition. 

Parahenzoylhenzylene  dichloride,  C^li^.CO.C^H'*.CHCP,  is  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  chlorine  at  130°-140°,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  and  acetic  acid 
in  silky  plates,  melting  at  94°-95°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  the  same  solvents  as  the 
monochloride,  and  also  in  ether.  It  can  be  sublimed,  and  boiling  alkalis  convert  it 
slowly  into  parabenzoylbenzoic  acid.  "When  it  is  heated  with  alcohol  and  silver 
nitrate,  or  with  water  and  silver  oxide  or  lead  oxide,  the  same  acid  is  formed,  and  not 
the  aldehyde. 

Parahenzoylbenzenyl  trichloride,  C«H^CO.C«H*.CCP,  is  formed  at  150°-160°  ;  like 
the  preceding  compound  it  is  best  purified  by  the  fractional  precipitation  of  its  boiling 
solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  water.  It  crystallises  in  small  glistening  plates 
or  larger  thin  sqi:are  plates,  melting  at  111°- 111 -5°.  It  does  not  dissolve  very  freely 
in  cold  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  but  readily  in  the  hot  liquids  and  in  the  solvents 
mentioned  above.  It  can  be  sublimed,  and  on  heating  it  with  water  or  silver  nitrate 
to  170°-180°,  or  boiling  it  with  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  parabenzoylbenzoic  acid. 
On  heating  it  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  is  converted  into  C^H^CCP.C^H'*.CCP, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  &c.  It  crystallises 
in  square  striated  thin  plates,  melting  at  78°-80°  ;  it  cannot  be  sublimed,  and  is 
converted  into  parabenzoylbenzoic  acid  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  by  boiling  it 
with  alkalis. 

Paratolyl-phenyl  Pinacolins,  O-^TL^^O. — Two  of  these  bodies,  a  and  )8,  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  ketone. 

The  a-pinacolin,  which  is  the  first  product,  is  easily  converted  into  the  /3-com- 
pound,  and  therefore  obtained  pure  only  by  working  under  certain  conditions.  A  good 
yield  is  obtained  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  the  ketone  in  500  c.c.  of  alcohol  of  75  per 
cent.,  and  adding  it  to  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  so  much  hydrochloric  acid  that  a  brisk 
evolution  of  hydrogen  goes  on  in  the  cold.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  the  pinacolin  which  has  separated  out  is  purified  by  crystallising  it  from 
alcohol.  It  forms  microscopic  glistening  needles,  melting  at  214°-215°,  and  dissolves 
freely  in  chloroform,  carbon  sulphide,  toluene,  and  boiling  acetic  acid,  less  readily  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol. 

The  fi-pinacolin  is  much  more  easily  obtained  by  using  a  stronger  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  ketone,  and  allowing  the  reaction  to  go  on  for  four  or  five  days.  It  crys- 
tallises from  hot  absolute  alcohol  in  strongly  refractive,  small  square  plates,  which 
become  opaque  on  drying,  and  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  light.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  the  same  liquids  as  the  a-compound,  also  in  boiling  alcohol.  When  the  a-pinacolin 
is  heated  with  benzoyl  chloride  or  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  150°- 160°, 
or  with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  170°-180°,  it  is  converted  into  the  /3-compound.  The  a- 
compound  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  or  potassium  permanganate,  but  a  boiling  solution  of  chromic  trioxide 
in  acetic  acid  oxidises  it  again  to  paratolylphenyl  ketone. 

The  )8-pinacolin  cannot  be  converted  into  the  a-compound  ;  on  heating  it  or  the 
latter  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  to  210°-220°,  the 
hydrocarbon,  C'^^H"^,  is  formed,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  sul- 
phide, and  toluene,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  It  separates  from 
boiling  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  microscopic,  probably  triclinic  crystals,  melting  at 
2l3°-2l3-5°. 

On  boiling  the  jS-pinacolin  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  chromic  trioxide,  a  large 
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portion  is  completely  burnt  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  is 
obtained  having  the  formula  C'^^'H^^O'-,  or  more  probably  C'^-H^'^O'',  some  benzoic  acid 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  acid  separates  from  ether  as  an  amorphous 
transparent  mass,  and  is  precipitated  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  a  bulky  amorphous  white  powder.  It  dissolves  freely  in  ether,  benzene, 
alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  &c.,  melts  at  78°-83°,  and  cannot  be  sublimed.  Its 
alkaline  solution  is  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide ;  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  the 
alkali-metals  are  amorphous  and  deliquescent;  the  other  salts  are  gelatinous  precipitates. 

From  these  results  it  appears  most  probable  that,  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  the  ketone,  first  the  corresponding  pinacone  is  produced,  which, 
however,  at  once  loses  the  elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into  the  a-pinacolin. 
As  this  compound  can  be  easily  reconverted  into  the  ketone,  it  must  have  a  similar 
constitution,  while  the  j8-compound,  which  by  oxidation  loses  carbon  and  yields  a 
monobasic  acid,  is  produced  by  an  intramolecular  change,  and  its  constitution  is 
therefore  probably  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  pinacolin  from  acetone,  which  by  oxida- 
tion yields  trimethyl-acetic  acid. 

a-pinacolin  j3-pinacolin 


0<  I  C«HS— C— CO— CH? 


'\o— CH^CH^ 


or  CH3.C«H^— C— CO— C«H*.CH» 

C«H5 

Cymyl-]phenyl  Ketone,  C'"H'^CO.C^H^  is  formed  in  small  quantity  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  cymene  and  benzoic  acid,  or  benzoyl  chloride,  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 
It  is  a  slightly  yellow,  very  fragrant  oil,  which  boils  at  140°,  and  does  not  solidify  in 
a  freezing  mixture  (Kollarits  a.  Merz,  Beut,  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  546 ;  Grucarevic  a. 
Merz,  ihid.  1244). 

Dlbenzyl  Ketone,  (C«H5)CH2.CO.CH2(C«H5).  This  compound,  heated  to  about 
180°  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  yields  a  viscid  product,  solidify- 
ing on  addition  of  soda  to  a  crystalline  pulp,  from  which  ether  extracts  dibenzyl- 
methane,  Q^^W^=CW(OB?.G^Wy,  forming  about  a  third  of  the  entire  product 
(p.  640).  The  remainder  consists  of  a  phosphorised  acid,  C'^H'TO^  =  C'^H'^PO.COH)^, 
related  to  dibenzyl-methane  in  the  same  manner  as  phosphenylic  acid,  C^H*.PO.(OH)'', 
to  benzene  (Grraebe,  Ber.  vii.  1623).    See  p.  640. 

Iffaplitbyl  Ketones  (Kollarits  a.  Merz,  Ber.  vi.  541 ;  Grucarevic  a.  Merz,  ibid. 
966,  1238). 

Naphthyl-;phenyl  Ketone,  C"'H^CO.C^H^ — Two  isomeric  forms  of  this 
compound,  a  and  jS,  are  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  naphthalene  and  benzoic 
acid  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  to  200°-220°  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  viscid 
product  is  exhausted  with  benzene,  and  the  solution  submitted  to  fractional  distilla- 
tion, whereupon  it  yields  above  300°,  a  thick  reddish-yellow  oil,  which  when  rectified 
yields  a  mixture  of  the  two  naphthyl-phenyl  ketones.  This  liquid  first  deposited 
slender  needles,  which,  when  pui-ified  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  crystallisation 
from  ether-alcohol,  melted  at  82°  ;  afterwards  mixtures  from  which,  by  solution  in 
ether-alcohol,  short  prisms  and  needles  were  obtained,  and  these  were  further  separated 
by  sifting  through  a  fine  sieve  which  allowed  only  the  needles  to  pass.  The  short 
prisms  which  melted  at  75*5°  were  likewise  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  a- 
naphthoic  acid  and  benzene  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
designated  as  a-naphthyl-phenyl  ketone.  The  needles,  melting  at  82°,  and  identical 
with  those  above  mentioned,  were  obtained  in  like  manner  from  /3-naphthoic  acid  and 
benzene,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  )8-naphthyl-phenyl  ketone :  from  the  resulting 
oil  they  are  most  easily  separated  by  solution  in  ether,  addition  of  alcohol,  and  re- 
crystallisation  of  the  powder  which  separates  as  the  ether  evaporates.  The  )8-modifi- 
cation  is  somewhat  less  soluble  than  the  o  in  cold  alcohol  (a  in  41,  jS  in  49  pts.) ;  they 
are  both  more  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  also  in  ether  and  in  benzene  ;  both  are 
nearly  inodorous,  and  volatilise  without  decomposition. 

Dinaph  thyl  Ketones,  C"'H^CO.C•"H^— Two  of  these  ketones  are  known,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  a  and  h.    The  ^-modification  is  obtained  by 
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heating  a  mixture  of  a-naphthoic  acid  and  naphthalene  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
as  an  oil  which  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a  vitreous  mass.  By  dissolving  this  product 
in  ether,  adding  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  the  precipitate  from  ether-alcohol,  it  is 
obtained  in  crystals  melting  at  1 30°.  It  dissolves  at  14°  in  77  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene ;  crystallises  from  boiling 
alcohol  in  colourless  pointed  needles ;  from  ether-alcohol  in  thick  prisms  and  tablets 
(Kollarits  a.  Merz).  Grucarevic  a.  Merz  {Ber.  vi.  1238)  prepare  the  same  compound 
by  boiling  a-naphthoyl  cliloride  with  excess  of  naphthalene,  and  introducing  into  the 
liquid  a  thin  strip  of  zinc  ;  an  excess  of  zinc  must  be  avoided.  The  product  yields 
by  distillation  a  brown  oil  which  soon  solidifies  ;  and  by  dissolving  the  mass  in  warm 
chloroform  and  adding  ether-alcohol,  prisms  of  the  a-ketoneare  first  obtained,  melting 
at  135°  ;  afterwards  mixtures  of  this  compound  with  another  which  crystallises  in 
reddish  scales.  The  quantity  of  a-naphthyl  ketone  obtained  by  this  process  amounts 
to  between  i  and  \  of  the  naphthoyl  chloride  used,  and  is  larger  than  that  produced 
from  an  equal  weight  of  naphthoic  acid. 

b-Bina'phthyl  Ketone. — Kollarits  a.  Merz  prepared  this  modification  from  )8-naph- 
thoic  acid  and  naphthalene,  and  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  various  solvents, 
obtained  it  in  needles  which  sintered  together  at  123°,  melted  at  135°,  and  were 
altogether  less  soluble  than  the  «-ketone.  Grucarevic  a.  Merz  prepared  it  from 
naphthalene  and  jS-naphthoyl  chloride  in  quantity  amounting  to  about  |  of  the  latter; 
and  by  repeatedly  crystallising  the  crude  product  from  chloroform  and  ether,  white 
shining  laminge  were  obtained  melting  at  164'5°,  together  with  white  needles  having 
the  same  composition  but  melting  at  125*5°.  The  former  dissolved  at  19°  in  1256 
parts,  the  latter  in  267  parts  of  alcohol. 

Naphthalene,  as  already  explained  (vi.  212),  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
constitutional  formula : 


I  1 


C2 


08 


6  4 

in  which  the  positions  1,  4,  5,  8  are  similar  to  one  another,  but  different  from  the 
positions  2,  3,  6,  7,  which  are  also  similar  among  themselves.  Naphthalene  mono- 
derivatives  (chloro-,  nitro-naphthalenes,  &c.)  in  which  the  substituted  radicle  occupies 
one  of  the  positions  1,  4,  5,  8,  are  called  a-derivatives  ;  those  in  which  it  occupies 
either  of  the  other  four  positions  are  called  )8-derivatives.  This  being  understood,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  dinaphthyl  ketone,  C"'H^CO.C"'H^  is  susceptible  of  three  modifica- 
tions, a  a,  a  i8,  )3  )8  ;  thus  : 

/\/\/^°/\/\  /\/Vco-/\/\ 


\/\/  \/\/  \/\/  \/\/  \/\/ 

a  a  a/5  /3  /3 

Now,  according  to  Grucarevic  a.  Merz  {Ber.  vi.  1246),  a-dinaphthyl  ketone,  finely 
triturated  with  soda-lime  and  heated  for  eight  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  350°, 
is  resolved  into  naphthalene  and  a  mixture  of  a-  and  )8-naphthoic  acids  :  hence  it 
must  be  the  a /B-modification.  6-dinaphthyl  ketone  (both  modifications,  m.  p.  125*5° 
and  164*5°)  is  resolved  by  heating  with  soda-lime  into  naphthalene  and  )8-naphthoic 
acid ;  and  since  this  latter  can  be  formed  only  from  a  dinaphthyl  ketone  having  the 
CO-group  attached  to  one  of  its  j8-positions,  and  moreover  the  a  )8-modification  has 
been  shown  to  be  that  which  is  designated  as  «-dinaphthyl  ketone,  it  follows  that 
both  the  ^-modifications  must  have  the  )3  j8  structure,  and  can  therefore  be  only 
physical  isomerides. 

In  o-naphthyl-phenyl  ketone,  the  CO-group  is  attached  on  the  one  side  to  either 
of  the  a-carbon-atoms  of  the  naphthalene-molecule,  and  on  the  other  to  either  of  the 
carbon-atoms  of  the  benzene-molecule ;  similarly  with  regard  to  )8-naphthyl-phenyl 
ketone. 

ICmoiN',  C'^H'20«  (Etti,  Bcrl.  Ber.  xi.  1879).  When  Malabar  Kino  is  boiled 
with  twice  its  weight  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  .*  5),  and  the  solution  decanted 
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from  the  deposit  of  kino-red  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  on 
evaporation,  leaves  kinoin  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  crystalline  substance  ;  and  by 
repeatedly  crystallising" this  substance  from  a  small  quantity  of  water,  pure  colourless 
crystals  of  kinoin  are  obtained,  to  the  amount  of  about  15  grams  from  a  kilogram  of 
kino. 

Kinoin  is  anhydrous;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol.  The  solutions  may  be  evaporated  without  alteration,  but  decompose 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Kinoin  heated  to  120°-130°  till  its  weight  becomes  constant 
yields  the  anhydride,  C-^H"0'>  =  2C'-»H'-0^  —  H^O,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with 
kino  red  ;  and  this  anhydride  heated  to  160°-1 70^  loses  another  molecule  of  water 
and  is  converted  into  C'-*'ff"0'".  Both  these  anhydrides  are  precipitated  by  gelatin  ; 
kinoin  itself  is  not. 

When  kinoin  is  heated  to  120°-130°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  methyl  chloride  escapes  on  opening  the  tube,  and  a  solution  is  formed  containing 
pyrocatechin  and  gallic  acid  :  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  kinoin  has  the  constitu- 
tion of  mcthyl-pyrocatechijl  gallate,  Cm\GW){Q^B'0)OK 

Kino-red  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  small  quantity  of  watery  and  oily  distillate, 
the  greater  part  of  the  substance  however  becoming  carbonised.  The  oily  distillate 
yields  by  fractional  distillation  pyrocatechin  and  phenol,  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  an  ethereal  compound,  probably  anisoil  or  guaiacol. 

KJERUIiFIsr.  A  mineral  from  Bamle  in  Norway,  occurring  massive,  with 
imperfect  cleavage  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Fracture  uneven 
and  splintery.  Lustre,  fatty.  Colour,  pale  red.  Translucent  in  thin  fragments. 
Sp.gr.  ^3"15.  Hardness  =4*5.  Exhibits  faint  white  phosphorescence  when  heated. 
Fusibility  about  3  ;  melts  with  some  intumescence  to  a  blistered  enamel.  Easily 
soluble  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ;  somewhat  less  easily  in  nitric  acid. 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves  hydrofluoric  acid,  while  calcium  sulphate  separates. 
Analysis  gave : 

P=0=  MgO  CaO  Na=0  Fl  SiO''  Al'O' 

42  22        37-00        7-56        1'56        4  78        1-50        5-40  =  100-02 

with  traces  of  potassium,  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  non-essential  constituents  are  deducted,  this  composition  corresponds 
with  the  formula  2Mg^(PO^)2 -{- CaF^,  a  small  portion  of  the  calcium  being  replaced 
by  sodium. 

Kjerulfin  differs  from  wagnerite,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  by  contain- 
ing less  fluorine  and  sodium,  and  more  calcium,  so  that  its  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  wagnerite. 

KXiZIO-OKUIVIZTE  or  CZ.IN-OHUMITS.    See  Htjmite  (p.  1044). 
KON'IO'IN'M'.    A  mineral  from  Eussia  belonging  to  the  Brochantite  group 
(p.  349). 

KOPPZTE.    This  name  is  given  by  A.  Knop  {Jalirh.  /.  Min.  1876,  67)  to  a 

variety  of  pyrochlore  from  the  limestones  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  which  he  regards  as  a 
distinct  mineral  species,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  amount  of  fluorine  ( 1*28 
to  r82  per  cent.),  and  the  absence  of  titanic  acid  and  thorina. 

KOSIN',  C^'H^^O'"  (Fliickiger  a.  Buri,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  193;  Pharm.  J. 
Trans.  [3],  v.  562).  A  substance  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  koso  tree  of 
Abyssinia  {Hageria  ahyssinica  Lamarck),  and  supposed  to  be  the  principle  to  which 
the  anthelmintic  properties  of  these  flowers  are  due.  It  has  a  sulphur-yellow  colour; 
crystallises  in  rhombic  forms  ;  dissolves  at  15°  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lises unaltered  on  cooling;  melts  but  does  not  give  off  water  at  142°  ;  and  at  higher 
temperatures  emits  an  odour  of  butyric  acid  and  yields  a  brown  tar.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  carbon  sulphide,  chloroform, 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol ;  dissolves  also  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates, and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  Ferric  chloride  added  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  produces,  after  a  while,  a  permanent  red  coloration. 

Kosin  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  isobutyric  acid  and  a  red 
amorphous  body,  which  has  the  composition  C^^H^'O'"  [PC^^H^oO'"],  or  C^^H^O'", 
accordingly  as  it  is  prepared  with  cold  or  with  warm  sulphuric  acid. 

Kosin  fused  with  potash  produces  formic,  butyric  and  oxalic  acids,  together  with 
a  brown  unctuous  substance.  With  sodium.-arn.alg am  it  yields  a  volatile  oil,  C'^^H^^O^, 
and  an  amorphous  substance  having  the  colour  of  stannic  sulphide,  and  the 
empirical  formula  C^H^O^.  Acetic  anhydride  converts  kosin  into  acetyl-kosin, 
C^'ff-(C-H^O)''0'".  From  these  results  Fliickiger  a.  Buri  regard  kosin  as  an  ether 
of  isobutyric  acid. 

The  substance  called  Koussin  or  Tceniin,  which  Pavesi  and  Bedall  obtained  from 
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the  flowers  of  Brayera  anthelniintica  (v.  65^),  is,  according  to  Fliickiger  a.  Buri,  a 
mixture  containing  variable  quantities  of  pure  kosin. 

KOUMISS.  Observations  on  the  preparation  of  this  beverage  have  been  pub- 
lished by  J.  T.  George  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iii.  544  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chcm.  1873,  1080), 
and  a  continuation  of  former  observations  (vii.  715),  by  Jagielski  {American 
Chemist,  v.  448). 

KRYOXOSriTS.    See  Cryoconite  (p.  589). 

KVIfKUR.  An  argillaceous  sedimentary  limestone  occurring  in  India,  and 
used  for  the  preparation  of  mortar.  Kecently  burnt  kunkur-stone  was  found  to 
contain  40'0  per  cent,  silicates,  8"8  calcium  carbonate,  and  51*2  quicklime.  This 
lime  possesses  considerable  hydraulic  properties.  When  slaked  it  increases  greatly  in 
bulk,  its  density  diminishing  from  1  to  0-67.  To  form  the  mortar,  slaked  kunkur 
lime  is  mixed  with  sand  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  a  mixture  having  the  following 
composition  reckoned  on  the  dry  mass : 


This  mortar  therefore  contains  scarcely  10  per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight  of  lime. 
Nevertheless  it  hardens  under  water  to  such  a  degree,  that  after  a  month  it  is  able 
to  bear  a  weight  of  1 5  pounds  on  the  square  inch  (E.  Nicholson,  Chem.  News,  xxxii. 
82). 


Z.ABRABORZTZ:.    See  Felspar  (p.  774). 

XiiiC.  Japanese  lac  is  described  by  Wagner  {JDingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  361,  452).  It 
is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  species  of  Sumach  (Ehus  ver7iicifera),  growing  chiefly 
in  the  district  of  Yoshino,  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark.  The  viscid  juice,  which, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  quickly  becomes  dark-coloured  and  covered  with  a  crust,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Urushi.  The  value  of  the  lac  varies  according  to  the  season 
in  which  it  is  collected,  the  best  being  obtained  towards  the  end  of  August.  A  well- 
grown  tree  yields  about  375  grams  of  juice,  and  then  dies.  The  juice  is  filtered  through 
a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  made  in  Yoshino.  It  is  only  the  red  lac  (coloured  by  cinna- 
bar) that  retains  its  colour ;  all  other  shades  become  deteriorated  by  the  darkening  of 
the  lac  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Black  lac  is  produced  by  stirring  the  juice  for  a  day 
in  contact  with  the  air,  after  adding  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  which  has  stood 
over  iron  filings.  Lacs  which  are  to  be  polished  after  hardening  have  only  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  added  to  them  ;  others  are  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  an  oil  obtained  from 
the  Ye  plant  {Perilla  ocime'ides).  The  working  of  this  lac  is  a  somewhat  unhealthy 
occupation,  the  vapours  emitted  from  the  juice  producing  painful  cutaneous  eruptions. 

In  articles  to  be  coated  with  this  lac,  all  cracks  and  holes  must  be  stopped  with 
linen  or  cotton  soaked  in  a  quickly  hardening  lac  (Seschime  lac  from  the  twigs  of 
Ehus  vernicifera).  A  thin  cloth  or  a  layer  of  the  long-fibred  Yoshino  paper  is  then 
immediately  attached  to  the  surface  with  Seschime  lac ;  on  this  is  laid  a  coating  of 
the  same  lac  mixed  with  powder  of  burnt  clay  ;  and  the  articles  are  left  for  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  a  dark  moist  place  for  the  lac  to  harden.  The  hardened 
coating  is  next  rubbed  with  a  soft  stone,  after  which  a  second  layer  of  fine  tripoli  and 
lac  is  laid  on,  and  this,  when  hardened,  is  rubbed  with  charcoal  and  water.  The 
surface  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the  true  lac.  At  first  a  few  layers  of  a 
cheaper  lac  are  laid  on  and  finally  the  best  coloured  lac,  each  layer,  after  hardening, 
being  rubbed  with  a  smooth  piece  of  charcoal  and  water.  Lastly,  to  produce  the  lustre, 
a  very  thin  coating  of  Seschime  lac  is  laid  on  the  object  by  means  of  a  cotton  pad, 
and  polished,,  when  dry,  with  very  fine  powder  of  stag's  horn  or  burnt  bones,  rubbed 
on  with  the  finger  or  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

On  Japanese  lac,  see  further  Robertson  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  487).  On 
Chinese  lac,  see  American  Chemist,  v.  453. 
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IiACTZC  ikCID,  C^H^O'.  The  isomeric  modifications  of  this  acid  have  been 
further  examined  by  Wislicenus  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxvi.  3  ;  clxvii.  302,  346). 

1.  Hydracrylic  Acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  3-iodopropionic 
acid,  CH"I.CH^.COOH,  is  not  identical  with  ethylene-lactie  acid,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  its  mode  of  formation,  but  a  modification  distinct  from  both  ethylene-lactic  and 
ethylidene-lactic  acids,  and  represented  by  the  formula  CH^OH.C  CHOH  (vii. 
718).  i-O-i 

2.  Sarcolactic  Acid.  The  more  recent  experiments  of  Wislicenus  confirm  the 
view  formerly  suggested  {loc.  cit.)  that  sarcolactic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  two  distinct 
acids,  the  more  abundant  of  which,  called  paralactic  acid,  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right  and  forms  well-crystallised  salts,  whereas  the  other,  which  is 
present  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  is  probably  the  true  ethylene-lactic  acid, 
exhibits  but  very  little  crystallising  power. 

To  separate  the  two  acids,  sarcolactic  acid,  prepared  from  extract  of  meat,  was 
saturated  with  zinc  carbonate,  and  the  concentrated  solution  was  precipitated  with 
four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  The  paralactate  was  thereby 
precipitated  as  a  bulky  mass  of  very  small  colourless  crystals,  which  afterwards 
became  denser ;  these  were  washed  with  alcohol  and  pressed,  then  several  times  dis- 
solved in  water  and  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  finally  recrystallised  from  boiling 
water.  The  quantity  of  pure  zinc  salt  thus  obtained  amounted  on  the  average  to 
2  per  cent,  of  the  meat-extract  used.  The  alcoholic  mother-liquors  contained  chiefly 
the  zinc  salt  of  the  second  constituent  of  sarcolactic  acid.  Of  the  properties  formerly 
attributed  to  zinc  paralactate  (iii.  459,  460),  chiefly  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Engelhardt  {Liebig's  Annalen,  Ixv.  359),  two  only  have  been  confirmed  by  Wislicenus, 
viz.  the  amount  of  crystallisation-water,  which  agrees  with  the  formula  C'''H'*'ZnO''.2H20, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  salt  to  form  distinct  crystals,  whereas  the  fermentation  lactate 
tends  rather  to  form  groups  or  crusts  of  crystals.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  earlier 
determinations  of  solubility  of  this  salt  appear  to  have  been  made  with  supersaturated 
solutions  ;  and  Wislicenus  finds  that  the  amount  of  water  in  a  solution  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  left  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  crystals  which  separate,  decreases 
continually,  and  does  not  attain  a  constant  value  till  after  about  a  month,  this  value 
agreeing  with  a  solubility  of  1  pt.  of  the  crystallised  salt  in  about  17'5  pts.  water  at 
14°-15°  (1  pt.  fermentation  lactate  requires  for  solution  58  to  63  pts.  water).  In 
boiling  alcohol,  zinc  paralactate  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  :  1000,  and  in 
much  smaller  proportion  in  cold  alcohol.  Calcium  paralactate  has  the  composition 
2C°H'»CaO«.9H20. 

The  conversion  of  sarcolactic  acid  into  the  anhydride  of  fermentation  lactic  acid 
[dilactic  acid,  G^W^O''  =^'lCm^O^ -WO]  was  observed  by  Strecker  in  1858  (iii.  457). 
Wislicenus  finds  that  when  pure  paralactic  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  in  a  retort  at 
135°,  a  small  quantity  of  it  distils  unaltered,  together  with  the  water,  and  the  residue 
contains  dilactic  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  as  the  heating  is  continued, 
so  that  after  a  few  days  the  residue  consists  almost  exclusively  of  it.  The  same  acid, 
heated  to  150°  in  a  current  of  air,  was,  for  the. most  part,  converted  into  ordinary 
la cti de,  C^H'^O'^  melting  at  124-5°.  Optically  active  lactic  acid,  therefore,  when 
heated  to  135°-150°,  is  gradually  but  completely  converted  into  the  anhydrides  of 
optically  inactive  fermentation-lactic  acid.  Paralactic  acid  left  in  a  perfectly  dry 
atmosphere  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  dehydrated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  lactic  acid,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  converted  first  into  dilactic  acid  and  then  into 
lactide  (vii.  720).  The  mixture  of  the  anhydrides  of  dextrogyrate  paralactic 
acid  possesses  a  high  degree  of  Isevogyrate  power.  A  preparation  which  had  been 
kept  over  sulphuric  acid  for  21  months,  and  then  consisted  of  84*19  per  cent,  dilactic 
acid  and  16 "04  lactide,  exhibited  in  alcoholic  solution,  for  the  line  D,  a  specific 
rotatory  power  of  —  85'8'0°  to  —85-93°.  This  residue,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
zinc  carbonate,  was  converted  into  a  mixture  of  salts,  in  which  the  paralactate  greatly 
predominated. 

The  optical  rotatory  power  of  paralactic  acid,  in  a  specimen  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  dehydration  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  contained  0-0738  gram  of  acid  in 
a  cubic  centimeter,  was  found  to  be  [a]D  =  2-78.  It  did  not,  however,  remain  constant, 
but  decreased  suddenly  and  considerably  after  every  further  addition  of  water,  and 
the  more  considerably  in  proportion  as  the  original  solution  was  more  concentrated  ; 
after  some  time  it  gradually  increased  again,  without,  however,  regaining 
its  original  value.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  metallic  paralactates  is  of  opposite 
sign  to  that  of  the  free  acid  ;  that  of  the  zinc  salt  being  smaller  in  supersaturated 
than  in  normal  solutions,  in  which  latter  [a]D=  —7-6°  to  —77°  for  the  crystallised 
salt.    For  the  crystallised  calcium  salt,  [a]D= -3-87°. 

Paralactic  acid  heated  alone  to  140°-150°  is  resolved,  like  the  fermentation  acid, 
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into  formic  acid  and  acetaldehyde.  By  oxidation  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  (1  at.  disposible  oxygen  to  1  mol.  lactic  acid)  it  yields 
acetaldehyde,  together  with  formic,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acid,  but  neither  malonic  nor 
oxalic  acids. 

The  production  of  formic  and  acetic  acids  by  the  oxidation  of  paralactic  acid  is 
easily  explained  if  the  latter  be  represented  by  the  formula,  CH^— C(OH) — CH(OH), 
thus :  i — 0  1 


,C(OH)     +  0  = 


I  Acetic  acid. 


0=zCXOH) 


^CH(OH)  0=CH(OH)    Formic  acid. 

On  this  view,  paralactic  acid  would  be  related  to  ethylidene-lactic  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  hydracrylic  to  ethylene- lactic  acid.  As,  however,  hydracrylic  acid — the 
formula  of  which  is  better  established  than  that  of  paralactic  acid — does  not  exhibit 
circular  polarisation,  Wislieenus  thinks  it  preferable  to  assign  to  paralactic  acid  the 
same  constitutional  formula  as  to  ethylidene-lactic  acid,  regarding  these  two  acids  as 
physical  isomerides  (vii.  720). 

Ethylene-laotic  Acid,  CH^OH.CH-.COOH.  This  acid,  whether  prepared 
from  sarcolactic  acid,  or  synthetically  by  combining  ethylene  with  carbonyl  chloride, 
and  decomposing  the  resulting  chloride,  CH'-C1.CH''^.C0C1,  with  an  alkali,  or  by  either 
of  the  other  processes  already  given  (vi.  770);  is  very  difficult  to  purify,  being 
mixed  in  the  first  case  with  paralactic  acid,  and  in  the  case  of  the  synthetical  pre- 
paration, with  ethylidene-lactic  acid,  formed  at  the  same  time  by  intramolecular 
transposition.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  digesting  its  zinc  salt 
— previously  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  ethylidene-lactate  or  paralactate  respectively 
by  the  difference  of  solubility  of  these  salts  in  water  (vii.  719) — with  quantities 
of  nearly  absolute  alcohol  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  it,  or  by  fractionally 
precipitating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  ether.  The  zinc  salt,  either  of  the  synthetically 
formed  acid  or  of  that  prepared  from  different  animal  fluids,  is  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  brittle  transparent  gum  which  deliquesces  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Pure  ethylene-lactic  acid  is  not  converted  by  hydriodic  acid  into  /8-iodopropionic 
acid,  and  does  not  yield  a  sparingly  soluble  zinc-calcium  salt.  By  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid,  it  yields  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxalic  acid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  malonic  acid,  but  no  formic  acid  (Wislieenus,  Annalen, 'CIjlyu.  346  ;  Ber. 
vi.  1395). 

Ethylidene-lactic  acid  is  produced  by  prolonged  boiling  of  isotrichloroglyceric  acid 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Schroeder,  Annalen,  clxxvii.  282) : 

OT^cpo*  -t-      =  3HC1  +  mo  +  cm^o^ 

lodo-lactic  acid,  C^fflO^,  is  prepared  by  heating  chlorolactic  acid  to  50°  with 
potassium  iodide.  It  melts  at  84°-85°,  and  forms  a  zinc-salt  crystallising  in  tablets 
(Glinsky,  Berl.  Ber.  vi.  12,57). 

I.ACTZC  STHERS,  CKI.OR.  and  BROMmATEB  (L.  Henry,  Ber.  vii. 
762).  Ethyl  lactate  unites  with  chloral  gradually  and  with  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  forming  a  viscid  liquid  which,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
yields  ethylic  tetrachlorethyl-lactate,  CH^— OHO(CHCl.CCP)— COOC-H^,  a 
thick,  colourless,  non-distillable  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  sweetish  taste,  and 
sp.  gr.  =1-42  at  11°. 

Trichlorethylidenic  Lactate,  C^H^CPO^  =  CmCH<^^Q_^>CH.CCP,  is 

formed  by  heating  lactic  acid  with  chloral  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°-160°,  and  passes 
over  on  distilling  the  product  with  steam,  as  an  oil  which  has  a  peculiar  odour,  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and,  after  drying  with  calcium  chloride,  solidifies  in  splendid 
crystals.  It  melts  at  45°,  boils  without  decomposition  at  222°-224°,  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  sulphide  (Wallach  a.  Heymer,  Ber.  ix.  545). 

Trichlorethylidenic    Trichlorolactate,    CC1'.CH<^£q^\>CH.CCP,  or 

Chloralide,  is  formed  in  like  manner  by  heating  chloral  with  trichlorolactic  acid 
(p.  445  of  this  volume). 

Chloralide  crystallises  in  splendid  monoclinic  crystals,  often  more  than  an  inch 
long.  Axes  a:h:  c=  1-2038  :  1  :  0'3620.  Angle  fic;  =  84°  62'.  Observed  forms, 
ooPco,  x5oo,  00  P,  ooP2,  OP,  goo.  Angle  ooP:ooP=100°  33';  £oo:Eoo  = 
39°  40';  Eco  :  CO  P  GO  =  85°  10'.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  coSoo.  Plane  of 
optic  axes  perpendicular  to  the  clinopinacoi'd.  The  median  line  situated  in  the  plane 
of  symmetry  forms  with  the  vertical  in  the  acute  angle  of  the  axes  a  and  c,  for  Li-red 
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11°  34',  for  Na-yellow  11°  44'.  The  median  line  parallel  to  the  axis  h  exhibits 
negative  double  refraction  and  crossed  dispersion  ;  the  axial  angle  in  oil  is  for  Li 
99°  27',  for  Na  99°  51'  (Bodewig,  Zeitschr.f.  Krystallographie,  i.  594). 

Trihromethylidene  Tribromolactate,  or  Bromalide,  C^H^Br^O^  = 
CBr3.CH<;__Q_^CH.CBr^  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  tribromolactic  acid  and 

bromal,  and  by  heating  bromal  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (Keincke,  Berl.  Ber.  ix. 
1215).    It  melts  at  158°  (Wallach  a.  Eeincke,  iUd.  x.  2128). 
Trichlorethylidene  Tribromolactate, 

C^HWCPO^  =  CBr='.CH<^_^^-_^>CH.CCP, 

from  tribromolactic  acid  and  chloral,  melts  at  ]32°-135°.  Trioromethylidene 

Trichlorolactate,  CCRCH<^^_Q^>CH.CBr^  from    trichlorolactic   acid  and 

bromal,   melts  at   149°-150°.      Trihromethylidene  Lactate,   C^ffBr^O^  = 

CH3.CH<^5l2)-^CH.CBr',  from  lactic  acid  and  bromal,  melts  at  95°-97°  (Wallach 

a.  Eeincke).  This  last  compound,  called  by  Klimenko  lactide  bromal,  is  also  formed 
by  dropping  bromine  into  a  solution  of  lactic  acid  in  twice  its  volume  of  ether.  A 
brisk  action  then  takes  place,  which  must  be  moderated  by  cooling ;  and  after 
2  mols.  bromine  have  been  added,  the  liquid  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  vessel 
with  reversed  condenser,  till  that  which  runs  back  exhibits  a  yellowish  colour.  A 
large  quantity  of  hydrogen  bromide  is  then  given  off,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
ethyl  bromide  pass  over  in  the  subsequent  distillaticm.  Crystals  form  in  the  residue 
on  standing,  and  on  adding  water,  a  thick  oil  separates,  which  after  a  while  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass.  The  crystals,  which  have  a  strong  pungent  odour,  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  water,  pressing,  and  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol. 
They  have  then  a  neutral  reaction,  an  agreeable  though  pungent  odour,  and  agree  in 
composition  with  the  formula  of  trihromethylidene  lactate,  C^H^Br'O^. 

The  formation  of  this  compound  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  lactic  acid  in  presence 
of  ether,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

(Cm^y-O  +  HBr      =  C'H^Br      +  C^H^OH 
C^H^OH  +  4Br2      =  C^HBr^O     +  5HBr 
C^HBr^O  +  Cm^O^  =  C^ffBr^O^  +  H^O 
Bromal  Lactic 
acid 

Trihromethylidene  lactate  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
much  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  on  cooling  in  small  con- 
centrically grouped  needles,  melting  at  95°-97°,  and  solidifying  again  at  90°.  From 
ether,  which  dissolves  it  freely,  it  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  acuminated  at 
the  summits.  Caustic  potash  slowly  decomposes  the  crystals,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, with  formation  of  bromoform.  Sodium  abstracts  all  the  bromine  from  the 
aqueous  solution,  part  only  from  the  ethereal  solution  (Klimenko,  J.  pr.  Ckem.  [2], 
xiii.  98). 

lACTIDE,  C^H^O*.  The  formation  of  this  compound  from  paralactic  acid,  as 
well  as  from  ordinary  lactic  acid,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  1160).  L.  Henry 
(Ber.Yu.  753)  finds  that  its  vapour-density  is  4'81  ;  consequently  its  molecular  formula 
must  be,  not  C'H^O-  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  C^H^O*,  the  vapour-density  calculated 
from  the  latter  formula  being  4*96. 

By  absorption  of  dry  ammonia,  lactide  is  converted  into  lactamide, 
CH2.CH(0H).C0.NH2,  identical  with  that  (m.  p.  74°)  which  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  lactate  (iii.  453).    Hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  an' 

cmcH.co 

ethereal  compound,        0    0         ,  and  not  as  a  body  which  would  be  at  the  same 
C0.CH.CH3 

CH3.CH.C0 

time  acid  anhydride  and  alcoholic  anhydride,  viz,        0    0  ,  since  it  would  then 

cmcH.co 

CH3.CH.CO.NH2 

be  converted   by  ammonia  into  a  di amide,         0  ,  or  the  correspond- 

CH^.OH.CO.NH^ 

CmCH.CO.NH^ 
ing  acid  ammonium  salt,  0 

CH3.CH.C02.NH3.0H 
Lactide  melts  at  121''  (according  to  Wislicenus  at  124-5°;  see  p.  1160),  and  boils 
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under  a  pressure  of  757  mm.  at  255°  (uncorr.)  It  is  not  attacked  by  acetyl  chloride. 
The  temperature,  at  which  lactic  acid,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  passes  into 
dilactic  acid,  C'^H"'0^  is  between  140°  and  150°,  and  that  at  which  this  latter  com- 
pound when  heated  alone  is  converted  into  lactide,  is  between  200°  and  250°  (Henry). 

ZiACTZDK  BKOMASi,  syn.  with  Tbibromethylidentc  Lactate  (p.  1162). 

ZiACTOGIiUCOSX:.  A  constituent  of  milk-sugar,  according  to  Fudakowski 
(see  Sugars). 

XiACTOPKOSPHATES.  A  pharmaceutical  name  for  mixtures  of  lactic  acid 
with  calcium  phosphate.  K.  Eother  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3].  iii.  570)  found  that  lactic 
acid  saturated  with  tricalcic  phosphate  contained  4  mols.  of  the  former  to  1  mol.  of 
the  latter.  The  solution,  when  boiled  or  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  deposited  a  pre- 
cipitate of  PO^CaH : 

{?0'YCq?       4C3H«03  =  2P0*0aH  -^  (C='H''0^)2Ca  h-  2Cm^0\ 

The  formation  of  this  precipitate  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  quantity  of  lactic 
acid  equal  to  half  that  originally  present.  Directions  for  the  preparation  of  syrups  of 
calcium  lactophosphate  are  given  by  Eother  {loc.  cit.),  also  by  Menieres  a.  Langelle 
{Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  142),  and  for  the  preparation  of  cod-liver  oil  containing 
calcium  lactophosphate  by  E.  Chiles  {ihid.  iii.  785). 

IiACTUCA.  The  leaves  of  the  common  lettuce  {Lactuca  sativa)  fresh  and  well- 
developed  were  found  by  Church  {Journal  of  Botany,  March  1876)  to  contain  water, 
95-98  per  cent.;  albuminous  matter,  071  ;  starch,  sugar,  gum,  r68  ;  cellulose  and 
lignose,  0*52;  chlorophyll  and  fat,  0  22;  ash,  0-89.  This  ash  was  very  rich  in 
nitrates. 

I.ACTURAIVIZC  ACID,  C^H^N^O'' =  CH3.CH(NH.CONH2).COOH  (see  vol.  vii. 
p.  723). 

CH^CH.NH.CO 

XiACTYZ-CARBAMSDE  or  Z.ACTYI.-UREA,  Q^WWO"^  =  \ 
{ibid.)  CO  NH 

ZiATTTKAM-UM.  Atomic  weight,  La"'=  138-75  (Marignac);  139-15  (Cleve) ; 
139-2  (Frerichs  a.  Smith) ;  139  (Hillebrand). 

On  the  preparation  of  Lanthanum  and  its  separation  from  Cerium  and  Didymium, 
see  Cerite  Metals  (pp.  421,  422) ;  also  Didymium  (p.  642). 

A  large  number  of  lanthanum  salts  prepared  and  examined  by  Cleve  are  described 
under  Cerite  Metals  (pp.  422,  423).  The  following  have  been  examined  by  Frerichs 
a.  Smith  {Liehig's  Annalen,  cxci.  355-366) ;  they  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  corresponding  didymium  compounds  (p.  642),  which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
closely  resemble. 

Platinochloride,  2LaCP.3PtCP.24H20.— Large  orange -coloured  very  soluble  4-sided 
plates. 

Aurochloride,  2LaCP.3AuCP.2lH20.— Shining  plates,  very  soluble  and  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  but  not  deliquescent. 

Oxychloride,  LaOCl. — White,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 
By  boiling  with  an  excess  of  didymium  oxychloride  suspended  in  water,  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  the  soluble  chloride,  the  didymium  oxychloride  being  first  resolved  into 
insoluble  oxide  and  soluble  chloride,  which  then  gives  up  its  chlorine  to  the  lanthanum 
and  is  itself  converted  into  didymium  oxide  : 

3DiOCl  =  Di^O^*  +  DiCP ;  and  3LaOCl  -f  2DiCP  =  3LaCP  -H  Di^O^ 

Lanthanum  and  Zinc  Bromide,  2LaBr3.3ZnBr2.39H20  (or  perhaps  36H20).-- 
Resembles  the  corresponding  didymium  salt. 

Lanthanum  and  Nickel  Bromide,  2LaBr^  3NiBr2.18H20. — Exactly  resembles  the 
didymium  salt. 

Lanthanum  and  Zinc  Iodide,  2LaP.3Znl2.27H20. — Small  white  very  soluble  needles ; 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  much  more  quickly  than  the  corresponding  didymium 
salt. 

Lanthanum  and  Hydrogen  Fluoride,  2LaF'.3HF.* — Thrown  down  by  hydrofluoric 
or  silicofluoric  acid  from  a  solution  of  lanthanum  sulphate,  as  a  bulky  precipitate, 
which  dries  up  to  a  thick  white  crust. 

*  Frerichs  a.  Smith  suggest  that  the  precipitate  obtained  by  Cleve  on  adding  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
laiithanura  acetate,  and  regarded  by  him  as  SLaP^.H'^O  (p.  422),  may  possibly  have  been  the  acid 
fluoride  above  described,  the  hvdrogen  fluoride  of  which,  given  off  on  heating,  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  water  of  crystallisation. 
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Lanthamim-zinc  Nitrate,  2La(NO^)^.3Zn(NO^)'.69H^O. — Agrees  m  properties  with 
the  salt  prepared  by  Damour  a.  Devil! e  {Ivsfit.  1858,  111),  who,  however,  assigned  to 
it  the  formula  La"("NO  )''^.Zn(NO^f  .8H'0  or  2La;"Q:iOy.SZn{m^f  +  2iWO. 

Lanthanum-nickel  Nitrate,  2La(N03)3.3Ni(N03)2.36H20.— Light  green  very  soluble 
crystals,  which  do  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  so  quickly  as  the  corresponding 
didymium  salt. 

Lanthanum  Hypochlorite,  La(OCl)^.  —  Chlorine  passed  into  water  in  which 
'unthanum  hydroxide  is  suspended,  forms  after  a  while  a  crystalline  powder,  which 
redissolves  if  the  stream  of  chlorine  be  continued ;  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered 
solution  over  the  water-bath,  the  hypochlorite  is  obtained  in  easily  soluble  lustrous 
plates. 

Lanthanum  Sulphide,  La^S^,  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide  in  a  current  of  CS^ 
and  CO'-,  is  a  brownish-grey  powder  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Cold  water  decomposes  it  into  lanthanum  hydroxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

Sulphates. — The  normal  sulphate,  La2(S0'')*,  crystallises  from  a  neutral 
saturated  solution  with  611-0.  On  mixing  the  saturated  solution  with  an  equal 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  fine  crystals  of  the 
bihydrated  salt,  La2(SO')^.2H20.  are  obtained. 

Basic  Sulphate,  [La"(0H)^]-(S0*)'', — Hermann  obtained  this  salt  by  precipitat- 
ing the  normal  sulphate  with  ammonia,  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate  containing  water. 
Frerichs  a.  Smith  have  obtained  it  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

Selenate.  La-(SeO^)^.12H-0. — Colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  water.  Cleve  obtained 
it  with  effO.  Selenite,  La-(SeO-'')^9H20.  Precipitated  by  alcohol  from  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  sulphate  mixed  with  selenious  acid.  Decomposes  as  readily  as  the 
didymium  salts.  Cleve's  acid  selenite  (p.  423)  was  not  obtained  by  Frerichs  a.  Smith. 

Phosphates. — The  orthophosphate,  LaPO*,  is  a  colourless  gelatinous  precipitate 
formed  from  lanthanum  sulphate  and  trisodic  phosphate.  The  triphosphate, 
(La''^)'''H^(P0^)^,  is  formed  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  on  mixing  the  solutions  of 
lanthanum  sulphate  and  disodic  phosphate.  The  pyrophosphate,  La2H^(P^0^)',  is 
obtained  on  adding  sodium  pyrophosphate  to  lanthanum  sulphate,  as  a  colourless 
precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  sodium  salt,  Cleve  assigns  to  it  the  composition 
LaHP^O^.SH^O.  The  metaphosphate,  La(PO^)',  is  precipitated  by  sodium  metal 
phosphate  from  lanthanum  sulphate. 

Phosphite,  La-H-''(PO^)^. — Colourless  precipitate. 

Arsenate,  La^H^(AsO*)^,  is  a  colourless  gelatinous  precipitate;  the  arsenite, 
La-H^(AsO^)^,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  boiling  lanthanum  hydrate  for 
several  hours  with  aqueous  arsenious  acid. 

Chromate,  La'(CrO^)^.— Obtained,  on  mixing  the  solution  of  neutral  potassium 
chromate  and  lanthanum  sulphate,  as  a  yellow  granular  precipitate,  appearing  crystalline 
under  the  microscope.  Slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  easily  in 
acids. 

Manganate,  La'^(MnO*)^. — Obtained  by  heating  manganese  dioxide  (1  pt.)  with 
lanthanum  nitrate  (4  pts.)  for  half  an  hour,  then  washing  the  mass  with  water  and 
drying,  as  a  grey-black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  with  fine  rose-red 
colour  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  permanganate,  La(MnO'»)^.2lH20,  is  deposited  as  a 
brown  powder  on  leaving  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  lanthanum 
sulphate  to  itself  for  about  a  month. 

Borate,  La^(B''0^)^.— G-elatinous  precipitate  which  dries  up  to  a  transparent  brittle 
crust. 

Tungstate,  La-(WO'')^. — Obtained  on  mixing  sodium  tungstate  with  a  lanthanum 
salt  as  a  colourless  gelatinous  precipitate  which  dries  up  over  the  water-bath  to  a 
thick  white  crust ;  it  is  soluble  in  acids.  The  molybdate,  LaH^(MoO*)^,  is  very  much 
like  the  tungstate. 

The  cyanide  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate  which  dries  up  to  a  dense  crust.  It  unites 
with  other  metallic  cyanides,  forming  well-crystallised  double  cyanides.  The  platino- 
cyanide,  2La(CN)^3Pt(CN)M8H-'0,  is  obtained,  according  to  Czudnowicz,  on  adding 
barium  platinocyanide  to  an  excess  of  lanthanum  sulphate. 

IiAWTANURIC  ACZB,  C^H^N^O",    See  G-ltoxyl-carbamibe  (p.  890). 

IiARCK  PUSffGUS.  This  fungus,  treated  with  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  yields 
a  mixture  of  at  least  four  different  resins.  The  yellowish-white  portion,  which  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  may  be  separated  by  digestion  with  chloroform 
into  two  different  constituents,    (a).  The  part  which  is  insoluble  in  chloroform  has 
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the  composition  C«H"08,  melts  at  125°,  and  dissolves  at  14°  in  303-8  pts.  alcoliol  of 
95  per  cent.  (j8).  The  part  which  dissolves  in  chloroform  has  the  composition  C^H'^O, 
melts  at  90°,  and  dissolves  in  130  pts.  of  alcohol. 

The  portion  of  the  original  resin  which  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  has 
a  red  colour,  and  consists  of  69*16  per  cent.  C,  9*44  H.,  and  21-40  0,  It  dissolves 
readily  also  in  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  for  the  most  part 
by  water.  The  constituent  which  is  soluble  in  water  contains  61-91  per  cent.  C, 
8-11  H.,  and  29-98  0.;  it  dissolves  in  58-8  pts.  of  alcohol  and  in  590  pts.  of  distilled 
water. 

A  chemical  change  appears  to  be  brought  about  in  the  resinous  mixture  by  con- 
tinued boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  filtrate  being  separable  by  digestion  with  chloroform  into  two  different 
substances.  The  part  insoluble  in  chloroform  has  the  formula  C^^H'^^O*,  and  dissolves 
in  165  pts.  of  alcohol.  The  constituent  which  is  soluble  in  chloroform  has  the  com- 
position C^^H^O^  and  dissolves  in  47-8  pts.  of  alcohol.  Both  of  these  bodies 
contain  more  carbon  than  the  white  resin.  On  the  contrary,  the  red  residue  on 
the  filter,  which  can  be  separated  from  the  calcium  hydrate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
does  not  pass  into  the  solution,  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  carbon  than  the  red 
resin  of  the  fungus. 

The  white  resin  of  the  fungus  is  tasteless.  The  red  resin  is,  even  after  the  most 
careful  purification,  intensely  bitter,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
fungus.  The  resin  of  the  Larch  fungus  contains  no  constituent  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  sugar  by  treatment  with  dilute  acid.  Umbelliferone  occurs  among  the 
products  of  dry  distillation  of  the  resin.  The  resin  of  the  Larch  fungus  oflfers  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Among  the  products 
of  the  action  of  this  acid,  aided  by  heat,  on  the  mixture  of  resins,  are  found  picric 
acid  and  succinic  acid  (E.  Masing,  Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  vi.  111). 

IiARCH-RSB.  This  substance,  obtained  by  boiling  the  extract  of  larch-bark 
with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  protocatechuic  acid  when  fused  with  4  pts.  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  The  same  acid  may  be  obtained  by  similar  means,  though  less 
advantageously,  from  the  extract  itself  (Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  Jour,  xxviii.  7). 

IiAUREIi-WAT&R.  Determinations  of  the  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
laurel-water,  prepared  from  leaves  gathered  at  different  seasons,  have  been  made  by 
M.  Leger  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iii.  971).  1500  grams  of  distillate  prepared  in  each 
of  the  twelve  months  of  the  same  year  from  1000  grams  of  leaves  were  found  to  con- 
tain the  following  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  : 

June  (old  and  young  leaves)  84  mgm. 

July   125  „ 

August        .       .       .       .  116  ., 

September    .       .       .       .  110  ,, 

October       .       .       .       .  116  „ 

November    .       .       .       .  100  „ 

December     .       .       .       .  66  „ 

The  loss  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  laurel- water  suffers  in  keeping  is  particularly 
great  when  it  is  kept  in  corked  bottles  not  quite  filled. 

On  Artificial  Laurel-water,  see  A.  Kipping  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  ix.  526  ;  Chem. 
Soc.  Joiir.  xxxii.  241). 

XiAVROCERASIST.  This  name  is  given  by  E.  Lehmann  {N.  Bep.  Pharm.  xxiii. 
449)  to  a  substance  intermediate  in  composition  between  amygdalin  and  amygdalic 
acid  (i.  201),  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing  alder  {Bhamnus  frangula), 
and  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  {Cerasus  Laurocerasus).  Ehamnus  bark  or  "laurel 
leaves  are  exhausted  with  hot  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  decoctions,  mixed  with 
recently  precipitated  lead  hydroxide,  are  left  to  stand  for  a  week,  whereby  chlorophyll 
and  tannin  are  thrown  down.  On  subsequently  warming  the  liquid,  filtering,  and 
mixing  the  filtrate  with  ether,  an  amorphous  precipitate  is  obtained  which  may  be 
freed  from  sugar  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  Of  this  substance  rhamnus  bark  yields  0-7, 
laurel  leaves  1-38,  per  cent.  The  amorphous  product,  when  freshly  precipitated, 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  microscopic  granules  ;  they  deliquesce  very  quickly,  appear 
light  yellow  with  a  glassy  lustre  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  brownish  when 
dried  at  100°;  they  are  diffusible,  optically  dextrogyrate,  and  taste  like  salicin. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  them  violet,  afterwards  brownish  yellow.  They  are 
decomposed  by  almond-emulsion,  but  less  easily  than  crystallised  amygdalin.  When 
boiled  with  baryta- water,  they  yield  barium  amygdalate  and  ammonia,  of  the  latter, 
however,  only  half  as  much  (reckoned  on  the  dry  substance)  as  is  obtainable  from  the 
crystallised  glucoside.     To  the  product  from  rhamnus  barJi  Masing  assigns  the 


January       .       .       .       .76  mgm. 

February     .       .       .       .  96  „ 

March   100  „ 

( old  leaves  .       .       .  76  „ 

;buds  ....  100  „ 

old  leaves    .       .       .  44  „ 

I  young  leaves       .       .  110  ,, 


April 
May 


/ 
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formula  C«»H'5«N20"  =  20^''H^3jj023  +  25R-0  ;  to  that  from  laurel  leaves  the  formula 
C80H'3iN2O«"  =  2C^''H^3NO23+14H2O— the  body,  C'»H"NO-^  common  to  them  both, 
containiijg  the  elements  of  amygdalin,  C-"H-''NO",  and  amygdalic  acid,  C-^H^^O'^. 
Wlien  the  bark  or  the  leaves  were  simply  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol,  without  the 
use  of  lead  hydroxide,  the  same  substance  was  obtained  in  union  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water,  2Gm'^m-^  + 

I.AVIIOSTEARXM-.  H.  SchiS  {Berl.  Ber.  vii.  781)  points  out  that  the  cor- 
rection of  the  older  analyses  of  this  substance  according  to  the  atomic  weights  now  in 
use  leads  to  the  formula  C^fff^O"  -  Cnp(0.C'-H-H))3,  instead  of  the  older  formula 
Q2:jj50Q4  ^[[[  475),  so  that  the  fit  of  the  bay-tree,  like  all  other  natural  glycerin  fats, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  (tri-acid)  glycerin-ether — viz.  trilauryl-glyceri n. 
The  mean  of  the  analyses  by  Marsson  and  by  Sthamer  gives  73*36  per  cent,  carbon 
and  ir47  hydrogen,  the  formula  requiring  73'35  C  and  11-60  H. 

IiAVA.    See  Volcanic  Products. 

IiEAB.  Occurrence. — Native  lead  is  found  in  the  Kirghis  Steppe,  associated 
with  heavy  spar  and  cerussite  in  hornstone,  and  in  the  gold  washings  of  Katharinen- 
burg  in  grains,  together  with  gold,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  specular  iron  ore  (v.  Kok- 
scharow,  Jakrb.f.  Min.  1875,  873). 

On  the  occurrence  of  lead  as  carbonate,  sulphide,  &c.,  see  the  several  compounds. 

Desilveration  of  Baio  Lead. — The  following  method  is  described  by  Eozeau 
{Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvi.  171).  The  lead  is  melted  in  a  pot,  skimmed,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  second  pot,  through  the  bottom  of  which  steam  is  passed  in  a  fine 
spray.  The  steam  is  blown  in  with  a  pressure  of  3  atmospheres,  and  to  induce  the 
crystallisation  the  surface  of  the  bath  is  sprinkled  with  water.  The  oxides  thereby 
formed  are  skimmed  olf,  and  the' steam  which  has  passed  through  the  fused  metal  is 
condensed  in  chambers  in  which  the  portions  of  oxide  carried  with  it  are  at  the  same 
time  deposited.  The  melting  pot  is  of  course  covered,  and  the  lead  thrown  against 
the  cover  must  from  time  to  time  be  removed.  As  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  lead  has 
crystallised  out,  the  still  fluid  residue,  which  is  rich  in  silver,  is  made  to  flow  through 
heated  tubes  into  moulds  in  which  it  is  cast  into  blocks  each  weighing  half  a 
hundredweight.  A  fresh  quantity  of  raw  lead  is  then  run  in  from  the  first  pot  upon 
the  crystalline  mass  in  the  second,  and  the  operation  proceeds  as  before.  Lastly  the 
lead  crystals  are  fused  in  the  pot  itself,  then  cast  into  ingots,  and  sent  into  the 
market. 

At  the  St.  Louis  les  Marseille  works  a  jet  of  steam  is  used  to  stir  the  fused  lead 
during  the  Pattinson  process.  By  this  the  copper  is  oxidised  to  black  oxide,  and 
antimony  is  carried  away  with  the  stream  of  vapour  ;  16  tons  of  lead  are  thus  worked 
up  in  a  time  in  which  only  8  to  10  tons  could  be  desilverised  by  hand  labour.  The 
desilverised  lead  is  very  soft,  and  contains  only  2  grams  of  silver  in  100  kilograms, 
whereas  the  raw  lead  contains  from  1000  to  2000  grams  of  silver  in  100  kilograms 
(Luce  a.  Kozan,  Dingl.  poL  J'  ccxiv.  238). 

At  the  Clyde  Lead-works  in  Glasgow,  a  method  of  desilveration,  known  as  the 
Flach-Guillem  process,  is  adopted.  18  tons  of  rich  argentiferous  lead  are  melted, 
1  per  cent,  of  zinc  is  added,  the  molten  mass  is  left  to  cool,  the  crust  of  zinc  containing 
the  silver  and  other  foreign  metals  is  removed,  and  the  lead  sweated  out  in  a  small 
pot.  The  lead  in  the  large  pot  is  then  treated  with  another  ^  per  cent,  of  zinc  in  the 
same  way.  A  third  addition  of  \  per  cent,  of  zinc  suffices  to  remove  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  silver,  5  dwts.  being  left  in  the  lead  per  ton.  This  lead  is  then  run 
into  the  refining  pan,  and  the  last  traces  of  zinc  are  oxidised  out. 

The  zinc  and  silver  alloy  is  heated  in  a  plumbago  crucible  having  a  luted  cover, 
and  connected  by  a  plumbago  pipe  with  a  cast-iron  receiver.  The  zinc  distils  over,  and 
is  used  again.    The  silver  and  lead  alloy  is  then  cupelled. 

All  the  oxide  of  lead  formed  in  the  operation  is  reduced  in  a  slag  hearth,  the 
fumes  being  condensed  in  Johnstone's  patent  condenser.  The  lead  from  the  slag 
hearth,  being  very  impure,  has  to  be  treated  in  a  refining  pan,  by  which  the  im- 
purities are  removed.  The  purified  lead  is  then  desilverised  as  before.  Lead  by  this 
process  can  be  desilverised  in  thirty  hours  with  a  loss  of  I5-  per  cent.  -The  market 
lead  contains  only  '0015  per  cent,  of  antimony,  and  -0004  per  cent,  of  silver  (En- 
gineermg,  1876,  September  15;  JDingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  67). 

See  further,  Eoswag  a.  G-eary  {Chenu  Centr.  1878,  367 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  819); 
Kirchoff  (-Dwz^Z.  pol.  J.  ccxxviii.  265  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  761).  On  Keith's  method 
of  desilveration  by  electrolysis,  see  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxx.  75,  328 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi. 
288,  410. 

On  the  properties  of  pure  lead,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  bodies  on  its  proper- 
ties and  technical  utility,  see  G.  Brigel  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  191  ;  Dingl.  pol.  J. 
ccvii.  490). 
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Hard  lead  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  5  parts  of  lead  with  1  part  antimony 
sulphide,  or  2  parts  of  litharge  with  1  part  antimony  sulphide.  The  reguli  thus 
obtained  consist  of  lead  sulphide  and  lead  antimonide  (Brigel). 

The  presence  of  bismuth  in  lead  is  said  to  be  advantageous  in  the  preparation  of 
white  lead  by  the  ordinary  Dutch  process,  the  bismuth  when  intimately  mixed  with 
the  lead  facilitating  the  oxidation.  It  often  happens^  however,  that  the  bismuth  accu- 
mulates at  particular  parts  of  the  lead  plate,  and  then  withstands  oxidation  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  plates  exhibiting  certain  unoxidised  portions  of  regular  shape, 
the  fractured  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  black  coating  of  metallic  bismuth. 
This  eflPect  is  probably  due  to  overheating  of  the  lead  in  melting,  the  interior  of  the 
metal  in  casting  then  remaining  fluid  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  bismuth  (H.  Endemann,  Amer.  Chemist,  vi.  457). 

Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  pure  lead  has  been  determined  by  P. 
Schweizer  {Amer.  Chemist,  vii.  174)  with  the  following  results : 

(1.)  11-352  at  23°  =  11-345  at  4° 

^2.)  11-366  „  23°  =  11-S58  „ 

(3.)  11-366  „  18°  =  11-356  „ 

Specimen  1  was  taken  from  the  end,  2  and  8  from  the  middle  of  an  ingot. 

Beactions, — 1.  "With  Water  and  Saline  Solutions.  According  to  L.  Bess- 
nou  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  322),  the  deposit  formed  by  the  action  of  distilled  water 
and  of  rain-water  on  lead  and  alloys  of  lead  and  tin,  consists,  not  of  lead  carbonate  as 
hitherto  supposed,  but  of  a  compound  containing  ammoni;i,  easily  recognised  on  heating 
the  deposit.  This  result  is  due  to  an  electrochemical  action,  whereby  ammonia  is 
formed  from  the  elements  of  air  and  water. 

Mayen9on  a.  Bergeret  {ibid.  484)  find  that  lead  is  attacked  by  all  waters,  hard  as 
well  as  soft,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  lead  dissolving  in  the  water.  According  to 
their  experiments,  hydrogen  sulphide  will  not  detect  extremely  small  quantities  of 
lead  in  water,  because  lead  sulphide,  either  precipitated  or  native,  is  soluble  in  soft 
water,  and  even  in  water  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  If,  however,  an  electric 
current  be  passed  through  a  water  containing  lead,  through  which  hydrogen  sulphide 
has  been  passed,  metallic  lead  will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum  wire  forming  the 
negative  electrode.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  lead  is  dissolved  even  by 
highly  calcareous  waters,"  and  that  it  is  present  in  all  waters  which  have  passed 
through  lead  pipes.  ,  The  quantity  thus  dissolved  is  however  too  small  to  exert  any 
deleterious  action, 

Gr.  Bisehof  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  428)  observed  that  a  leaden  pipe  containing  1-7 
per  cent,  antimony,  which  passed  into  a  cistern  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  alternate 
action  of  air  and  water,  according  to  the  variation  of  the  level,  becamb  coated 
with  a  crust  of  lead  carbonate  containing  about  4  per  cent,  of  sulphate,  whereas 
a  pipe  of  pure  lead  exposed  to  similar  influences  remained  uncorroded.  This  result 
shows  the  danger  of  using  impure  lead  for  the  construction  of  water  pipes. 

According  to  Balard  {ibid.  392),  lead  is  oxidised  in  contact  with  water  containing 
air ;  but  if  the  water  contains  any  salt  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  this  oxide,  such  a  salt  will  be  formed,  and  the  lead  will  become  covered  with  a 
closely  adhering  crust  which  stops  all  further  action.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  such 
salt  is  present,  the  action  will  go  on  without  interruption. 

According  to  Bobierre  and  Belgrand  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  317),  lead  pipes  con- 
stantly filled  with  drinking  water  are  not  attacked  by  it.  Distilled  water,  holding  in 
solution  calcium  sulphate  or  bicarbonate,  or  sodium  phosphate,  borate,  carbonate,  or 
bicarbonate,  does  not  act  on  lead,  whereas  potassium  nitrate,  calcium  chloride,  barium 
chloride,  sodium  acetate,  and  sodium  formate  do  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  dis- 
tilled water  on  lead. 

The  following  observations  on  the  influence  of  various  salts  on  the  solvent  action 
of  water  on  lead,  have  been  made  by  M.  M.  P.  Muir  {Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  102,  125, 
145;  xxxiv.  223,  234).  Nitrates  when  alone,  even  when  present  in  small  quantity 
only,  increase  the  solubility  of  lead  in  water  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
presence  of  other  salts,  however,  such  as  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  chlorides,  greatly 
diminishes  this  solvent  influence  of  the  nitrates,  and  sometimes  destroys  it  altogether  ; 
the  action  of  carbonates  in  this  way  is  especially  favourable.  Sulphates,  carbonates, 
and  chlorides,  added  to  distilled  water,  likewise  diminish  its  solvent  action  on  lead,  a 
small  quantity  of  either  of  these  salts  producing  even  abetter  effect  than  a  larger 
quantity.  In  presence  of  those  salts  which  exert  a  retarding  action,  the  quantity  of 
lead  dissolved  scarcely  exhibits  any  further  increase  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours,  whereas  in  the  case  of  salts  which,  like  the  nitrate,  increase  the  solubility,  the 
amount  dissolved  increases  continuously  with  the  duration  of  the  action.  Water 
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saturated  with  carbonic  acid  under  ordinary  pressure  does  not  exert  much  solvent 
action  on  lead,  but  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  under  a  pressure  of  6  atmo- 
spheres dissolves  lead  in  considerable  quantity.  The  solubility  is  not  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  potassium  carbonate 
exerts  a  retarding  influence  in  this  case  also  ;  but  the  quantity  of  lead  dissolved  is 
still  so  considerable  as  to  render  such  water  unfit  for  drinking. 

The  precipitate  formed  on  the  surface  of  exposed  lead,  or  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessels,  consists  of  hydrated  basic  lead  carbonate,  2PbC0^.Pb(0H)^  The 
solubility  of  this  salt  in  the  saline  solution  is  increased  when  access  of  air  is  pre- 
vented ;  addition  of  carbonic  acid  increases  the  solubility.  A  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  does  not  exert  any  solvent  action  on  lead  hydrocarbonate.  The  action  of 
the  air  gives  rise  to  a  slow  separation  of  the  dissolved  hydrocarbonate,  which  is 
slowest  from  the  solution  in  ammonium  nitrate.  The  order  of  solubility  of  lead 
hydrocarbonate  in  various  saline  solutions,  agrees  nearly  with  that  of  metallic  lead  in 
the  same  liquids.  The  following  table  shows  the  numerical  results,  which,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 

Solubility  of  Lead  Hy*irocarbonate,  2PbCO'.Pb(OH)2,  in  various  dilute 
Saline  Solutions  at  ordinary  temper atitrcs. 

Solubility  of  lead  salt. 


Grams  of 


salt  Experiments  carried      Experiments  in 

Solution.  per  Utre.  out  in  corked  flasks.  beakers. 

Ammonium  sulphate    .  .    0-20  1  part  in  32,000  1  part  in  43,000 

Potassium  nitrate .       .  .    0*20  1      „      26,000  1      „  43,000 

Calcium  chloride  .       .  .    0-20  1      „      23,000  1      „  26,000 

Ammonium  nitrate       .  .    0-20  1      „       4,600  1      „  26,000 

Water  saturated  with  CO^  .  1     „       4.300  1     „  4,300 

(Muir,  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxxi.  660). 

On  the  action  of  potable  waters  and  of  saline  solutions  on  lead,  see  also  Fordos 
{Compt.  rcnd.lyixvn.  1099;  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxvii.  232;  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1108; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  872*;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1874,  278). 

According  to  J.  Merrick  {Amer.  Chemist,  iv.  289)  lead  is  strongly  acted  upon  by 
oil  of  turpentine. 

On  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  lead,  see  Nitric  acid. 

Detection  of  Lead. — H.  B.  Cornwall  (Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  27)  recommends  for 
this  purpose  the  use  of  v.  Kobell's  test  for  bismuth,  which  consists  in  heating  the 
substance  under  examination  on  charcoal,  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  potassium 
iodide  (vii.  190),  whereby  a  yellow  sublimate  of  lead  iodide  is  obtained.  The 
great  volatility  of  this  compound  renders  it  possible  to  detect  lead  by  this  reaction, 
even  in  presence  of  bismuth  and  other  metals. 

E.  Klingelhofifer  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xxxix.  86)  has  observed  the  presence  of  lead 
in  many  commercial  samples  of  tartaric  acid.  To  detect  it,  the  acid  must  be  neutral- 
ised^with  ammonia  before  precipitating  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  tinned  vessels  may  be  detected  by  laying  on  the 
thickest  part  of  the  tinning  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  removing  the  acid  by  gentle  heating, 
and  after  the  metal  has  cooled,  laying  on  the  pulverulent  spot  a  small  quantity  of 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  This  solution  is  without  action  on  stannic 
oxide,  but  it  acts  on  lead  nitrate,  producing  a  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  iodide. 
The  reaction  is  very  delicate,  giving  a  distinct  yellow  coloration  even  with  only  1  per 
cent,  of  lead  (Fordos,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiii.  346).  With  regard  to  this  method, 
Piirekhauer  observes  that  the  nitric  acid  cannot  be  completely  expelled  by  mere 
warming,  and  that  consequently  tin  even  quite  free  from  lead  will,  when  treated  as 
above,  exhibit  a  more  or  less  distinct  yellow  coloration  due  to  iodine  separated  by  the 
still  remaining  acid.  He  therefore  recommends  that,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
potassium  iodide  solution,  the  spot  be  wetted  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  potash.  A 
similar  process  for  the  detection  of  lead  in  tinned  vessels  is  given  by  A.  Bobierre 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  961),  who,  however,  uses  glacial  acetic  acid  instead  of  nitric  acid. 

Estimation.  1.  By  Electrolysis. — Lead  may  be  precipitated  electrolytically  in 
a  coherent  state  and  of  a  dull  colour  by  operating  on  solutions,  preferably  alkaline, 
containing  phosphoric  and  tartaric  acids.  The  presence  of  acetic  acid  tends  to  keep 
the  positive  pole  free  from  peroxide  (Parodi  a.  Mascazzini,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  vii.  222). 
See  also  Riche  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  226). 

2.  As  lodate. — Lead  may  be  estimated  as  iodate  in  the  absence  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides,  lead  iodate  being  much  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  even  than  the  sulphate.    The  lead  iodate  may  be  weighed,  or  it  may  be  pre- 
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cipitated  with  a  standard  solution  of  iodic  acid,  the  excess  of  which  is  estimated  in 
the  filtrate.  The  iodate  solution  must  be  standardised  by  means  of  a  solution  of  pure 
lead  nitrate.  Hydrochloric  acid  rapidly  dissolves  lead  iodate  (C.  Cameron,  Cham. 
News,  xxviii.  145). 

Volumetric  Estimation  by  Chromio  Acid. — The  lead  salt  dissolved  in  water  is 
mixed  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  excess  of  a  standard  chromate  solution  containing 
14-761  grams  of  potassium  dichromate  per  litre;  the  lead  chromate  is  filtered  off,  and 
the  excess  of  potassium  dichromate  is  determined  by  acidulating  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  running  in  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  till  the  chromic  acid  is  nearly 
but  not  entirely  reduced.  A  few  drops  of  starch  paste  and  potassium  iodide  are  then 
added,  and  stannous  chloride  cautiously  poured  in  till  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of 
starch  disappears  (0.  W.  Hinman,  Am.  J.  Sci.  [3],  xiv.  478).  Pellet  {Bidl.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  xxii.  246)  adopts  a  similar  process,  but  estimates  the  excess  of  dichromate  by 
addition  of  a  ferrous  salt  and  titration  with  permanganate. 

Estimation  of  traces  of  Lead  in  Waters. — The  colorimetric  estimation  of  traces  of 
lead  in  waters  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  liquid  yields  A'-ery  low  results  in 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  or  even  of  free  acetic  acid ;  indeed,  traces  of  lead  are 
frequently  not  converted  into  sulphide  at  all  under  these  conditions.  G.  Bischof 
modifies  the  process  by  dissolving  the  water-residue,  after  it  has  been  gently  ignited, 
in  as  little  hydrochloric  acid  as  possible,  filtering,  and  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  for 
a  short  time  through  the  filtrate  and  washings.  The  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  again  with  excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  The  formation 
of  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  liquid  secures  the  conversion  of  all  the  lead  present 
into  sulphide,  which  then  remains  unchanged  on  again  acidifying.  In  some  cases  it 
is  preferable  to  unite  the  lead  sulphide  precipitate  into  lumps  by  shaking  the  liquid ; 
filter  this  off ;  dissolve  it  in  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  reprecipitate  it  as 
described  above  for  the  colorimetric  estimation.  This  proceeding  has  the  advantage 
of  distinguishing  lead  sulphide  from  copper  sulphide,  the  latter  not  dissolving  in 
strong  cold  hydrochloric  acid  at  all.  The  standard  solution  used  for  comparison  is 
diluted  if  necessary  in  the  test-glass  until  its  colour  intensity  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  test  sample.  Shaking  of  the  solution  after  passing  the  hydrogen  sulphide  must  be 
avoided,  as  the  colour  intensity  is  apt  to  be  altered  by  the  precipitate  uniting  into 
flakes  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Ckem.  1879,  73). 

Assay  of  Lead  Ores. — The  following  method  is  described  by  Mascazzini  {Bingl.  jpol. 
J.  ccvii.  46).  Pure  ores  are  reduced  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
metallic  lead,  after  being  separated  by  washing,  is  fused  with  an  appropriate  flux. 
Impure  ores,  containing  zinc  blende,  copper  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites,  must  first  be 
gradually  heated  to  redness  with  ammonium  sulphate  in  order  to  convert  the  sulphides 
into  sulphates.  On  subsequent  treatment  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lead 
remains  as  sulphate,  the  silver  as  chloride,  and  these  compounds  may  be  reduced  witli 
zinc,  and  the  metals  fused  as  above  described.  As  a  flux  for  fusing  the  spongy  lead, 
Mascazzini  recommends  that  proposed  by  Plattner,  viz,  13  parts  potassium  carbonate, 
10  sodium  carbonate,  5  fused  borax,  and  5  dry  starch.  The  same  process  may  serve 
for  the  assay  of  lead  ores  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and,  with  certain  modifications,  for 
the  valuation  of  antimony,  tin,  and  copper  ores. 

To  give  greater  exactness  to  the  estimation  of  lead  in  sulphuretted  ores,  J.  Lowe 
{Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccix.  139),  after  treating  the  ore  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  a  residue  is 
left  containing  more  or  less  lead  sulphate,  exhausts  this  residue  further  with  sodium 
thiosulphate,  precipitates  the  lead  thereby  dissolved  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  converts  the  precipitated  lead  sulphide  into  sulphate.  The 
amount  of  lead  calculated  therefrom  is  then  added  to  the  principal  quantity  contained 
in  the  nitric  acid  solution. 

According  to  F.  Mohr  (Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  142)  the  decomposition  of 
galena  which  Storer  effects  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  (vii. 
727),  may  also  be  effected  by  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone  ;  and  the  separation 
of  the  lead  in  the  metallic  state,  according  to  Storer's  method,  may  take  place  even 
when  the  zinc  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  lead  sulphide.  The  weighing  of  the 
lead  in  the  metallic  state  is  !ess  exact,  according  to  Mohr,  than  its  estimation  as 
sulphate  or  as  oxalate,  .which  latter  salt  is  quite  insoluble  in  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  may  be  titrated  with  permanganate. 

When  galena  is  triturated  with  a  solution  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  a  brisk 
evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  takes  place,  whereas  other  sulphuretted  minerals, 
with  the  exception  of  zinc-blende,  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction.  Acid  potassium 
sulphate  may  therefore  serve  as  a  test  for  the  recognition  of  galena  in  mixed  ores 
( Jannettaz,  Com-pt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  838). 

Xiead  A.l]oys.  1.  With  Antimony.  The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  alloys 
Vol.  VIII.  4  G 
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of  lead  and  antimony  has  been  examined  by  H,  v.  d.  Planitz  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii. 
1S64:).  The  alloys  used  in  the  experiments  were  formed  by  melting  very  soft  lead  with 
quantities  of 'antimony  such  that  the  alloys  contained  0-5,  1,  2,  5,  10  and  20  per 
cent,  of  antimony.  They  were  cast  in  the  form  of  rectangular  plates,  6  cm.  long,  2  b 
broad,  and  0-25  thick.  In  one  series  of  experiments  the  plates  were  completely  immersed 
in  the  acid,  in  another  series  only  partially,  so  that  they  were  partly  in  contact  with 
the  air.  As  soon  as  these  plates  were  immersed  in  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
evolution  of  gas  began,  slow  with  pure  lead,  quicker  with  the  alloys  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  antimony  contained  in  them.  The  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  action 
of  the  acid  on  antimonietted  lead  contained  hydrogen  antimonide.  After  the  action 
had  continued  for  eight  to  fourteen  days,  a  split  showed  itself  on  each  edge  of  the 
plate  and  continually  grew  wider,  and  from  the  four  narrowest  faces  of  the  plate  four 
prisms  separated,  this  effect  in  the  case  of  the  20  per  cent,  alloy  taking  place  after 
about  3  weeks.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  the  alloy  became  considerably  thicker, 
and  altered  in  appearance,  the  surface  becoming  covered  with  shining  scales  of  lead 
chloride.  If  the  plates  were  left  in  the  acid  still  longer,  they  ultimately  split  in 
halves,  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage-face  passing  through  the  edges  which  were 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  prisms  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  original 
plates.  In  the  alloy  richest  in  antimony  this  division  took  place  a  week  after  the 
separation  of  the  prisms.  The  plates  had  become  rotten  and  even  friable,  and  were 
penetrated  throughout  by  chloride  of  lead.  The  same  series  of  changes  took  place  in 
the  less  highly  antimonietted  alloys,  but  more  slowly,  and  in  pure  lead  the  action  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  When,  however,  the  plates  were  partly  in  contact  with  the  air, 
the  formation  of  lead  chloride  was  facilitated,  and  a  commencement  of  division  was 
distinctly  observed  after  some  months,  even  in  the  case  of  pure  lead. 

2.  With  Bismuth.  A  case  of  spontaneous  decomposition  in  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
bismuth  is  described  by  A.  Vogel  {N.  Bep.  Pharm.  xxii.  471).  Some  castings  of  this 
alloy,  of  dark,  nearly  black  colour,  were  covered  on  some  points  with  excrescences 
due  to  oxidation,  and  on  others  the  alteration  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  metal 
could  be  rubbed  to  a  coarse  powder  between  the  fingers.  At  the  same  time  the 
casting  had  lost  its  flat  shape,  and  was  curved  to  one  side.  The  fresh  fracture,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  exhibited  a  grey  colour,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
metallically  lustrous  spangles.  In  every  case  the  decomposition  had  commenced  at 
one  point,  and  spread  therefrom  as  a  centre  through  the  entire  mass.  The  analysis 
of  three  of  these  castings  gave:  (1).  Lead  66,  bismuth  34;  (2).  Lead  86,  bismuth 
14  ;  (3).  Lead  88,  bismuth  12.  The  powder  dissolved  partially  (20  to  30  percent.)  in 
acetic  acid,  with  brisk  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  yielding  a  solution  containing 
bismuth  as  well  as  lead.  The  decomposition  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  well 
known  tendency  of  bismuth  to  assume  the  crystalline  form. 

On  the  action  of  Water  on  Alloys  of  Lead  and  Tin,  see  p.  1167. 

On  Lead-amalgam.    See  Mercury. 

Xiead  Cbloride,  PbCP.  Koscoe  (JBer.  xi.  1196)  has  determined  the  vapour- 
density  of  this  compound  by  heating  it  to  bright  redness  in  a  long-necked  porcelain 
globe.    The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Temperature  ....  1046°  1089°  1077°  1070° 
Specific  gravity  of  vapour .       .     9-12         972         9*51  9*54 

showing  that  the  molecular  formula  of  the  compound  is  PbOP,  which  gives  for  tne 
calculated  vapour-density  the  number  9'62. 

Formation  of  Horn-lead  in  Historic  Times. — This  mineral  has  been  found  at 
Bourbonne-les-Bains,  in  prismatic  crystals  and  thick  crusts,  coating  two  leaden  pipes 
of  Eoman  workmanship.  *  One  of  these  pipes  is  internally  corroded  even  to  perfora- 
tion ;  the  other  encloses  a  bronze  pipe — doubtless  a  repair  rendered  necessary  by  the 
corrosion  of  the  latter.  The  bronze  is  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  layer  of  atacamite. 
Outside  the  crust  of  horn-lead  is  a  coating  of  galena  mixed  with  gypsum  (Daubr^e, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  182). 

Osysalts.  Carbonate. — On  the  occurrence  and  crystalline  form  of  the  native 
carbonate,  see  Ceetjssite  ('p.  425).  On  the  formation  of  the  crystallised  carbonate 
on  some  objects  found  at  Pompeii,  and  on  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  ammonium 
butyrate,  •  see  Carbonates  (p.  412).  On  the  decomposition  of  lead  carbonate  by 
sodium  oxalate  and  of  lead  oxalate  by  sodium  carbonate,  see  Carbonates  (p.  410). 

On  the  Preparation  of  White  Lead,  see  K.  v.  Weise  {Dingl.  jpol.  J.  ccviii.  434 ; 
Chem.  Sac.  Jour.  xxvi.  1268);  Wittstein  {Bingl.  ccxii.  223;  Jahresh.  f  Chem.  1874, 
1119);  W.  Hampe  {Am.  Chem.  v.  241 ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1875,  1074). 

Sul'phate. — Crystals  of  lead  sulphate  (anglesite)  from  the  White  Rose  vein  of 
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the  Eleonora  Mine  at  Langenstriegis  in  Saxony,  are  described  by  A.  FrenzeJ  (Jahrb.  f. 
Min.  1874,  684).  They  occur  in  three  types:  horizontally  prismatic  (^rPoo  .  t»P), 
pyramidal  (P  .  2P,  sometimes  also  oo  P),  and  upright  prismatic  (coP.qoP2.3oPoo. 
Pco  .  OP).  Crystals  of  anglesite  with  numerous  faces  from  the  Huttenberg  mining 
district  in  Carinthia  are  described  by  v.  Zepharovich  ( FerA.  geol.  Reichsanst.  1875,  75). 

8ul'phato-carbonate. — According  to  Laspeyres  there  are  two  distinct  native  sulphato- 
carbonates  of  lead,  one  anhydrous  (leadhillite),  the  other  hydrated  (maxite) :  see  vii. 
732,  782 ;  also  Maxite  in  this  volume.  Bertrand,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  maxite,  not 
as  a  distinct  mineral  species,  but  as  leadhillite  altered  by  the  action  of  water;  and 
later  experiments  by  C.  Hinze  {Pogg.  Ann.  clii.  256  ;  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  974)  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  minerals  are  identical,  their  composition  being  represented 
by  the  formula  2PbSO*.4PbCOl2H20.  Both  minerals  when  heated  give  off  no  water 
at  100°  and  only  about  0-1  per  cent,  at  200°  ;  by  prolonged  heating,  however,  the 
following  quantities  of  water — substantially  the  same  for  both — were  obtained  : 

Ih.  5h.  10  h.  15  h.  20  h. 

Leadhillite  (Scotland) .       .    0-489  0-848  0  978  1-346  1-735 

Maxite  (Sardinia)      .       .    0-445  0-850  0-966  1-353  ]-739 

The  optical  characters  were  also  found  to  be  identical.  An  analysis  of  maxite 
gave  the  values  A,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  calculated  from  the  formula  above 
given,  B  : 

PbO  SO^  00=^  H^'O  Sp,  gr. 

A.  80-80  8-17  9-18  2-00  =  100*15  6-547  at  18-9° 

B.  80-76  8-27  9-11  1-86  =  100 

Tellurate  of  Lead.    See  Tellurium. 

Sulphide,  PbS.  On  the  occurrence  of  galena  in  rods  (so-called  Rohrenerze)  at 
Eaibl,  see  Posepny  {Jahresb.  f.  Cheni.  1873,  1146).  On  the  crystallography  of  galena, 
see  Sadebeck  {Zeitsch.  geol.  Gcs.  xxvi.  617  ;  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1875,  86).  On  the  occur- 
rence of  galena  together  with  lead  sulphate  as  an  incrustation  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains, 
see  p.  1170.  On  the  decomposition  of  galena  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  see  p.  1169. 

IiEABoCHAMBER  CRlTSTASiS.    See  Niteosulphonic  Acid. 

I.z:A3>KIIeI.ITS.    {yid.  swp.) 

Z.BAVES.    See  Plants. 

IiECikN'ORA.  The  ethereal  extract  of  Lecanora  atra,  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palermo,  yielded,  on  evaporation,  a  crystalline  mass  mixed  with  a  soft  brown 
resin,  easily  removed  by  washing  with  cold  ether.  The  crystals  are  a  mixture  of  two 
acids,  which  were  separated  by  means  of  chloroform  ;  one  (atra?iorio  acid)  is  colourless, 
and  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  chloroform  ;  whilst  the  other,  which  is  yellow,  is  very 
soluble. 

Atranoric  acid  crystallises  from  chloroform  in  small,  colourless,  transparent  prisms, 
which  melt  at  190°,  and  are  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether;  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  chloroform.  The  results  of  its  analysis  correspond 
closely  with  the  formula  C'^H'^0^.  It  has  feeble  acid  characters,  although  it  does 
not  affect  litmus,  dissolving  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  being  reprecipitated  by  acids. 
Boiled  with  aniline  and  alcohol,  it  yields  a  compound  crystallising  in  lustrous  yellow 
needles,  which  melt  at  156°.  Heated  with  alcohol  at  150°,  it  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline  substance,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  forms  long  needles,  which  melt  at 
115°. 

The  yellow  acid  accompanying  atranoric  acid  in  this  lichen,  closely  resembles 
usnic  acid  in  appearance,  general  characters,  and  behaviour  with  solvents,  but  melts 
at  175°,  whilst  usnic  acid  melts  at  195°-197°.  Heated  with  alcohol  to  150°,  it  yields 
a  substance  crystallising  in  slender  needles,  and  melting  at  175°  just  like  the  decarb- 
usnic  acid  obtained  from  usnic  acid  by  this  process.  With  aniline  and  alcohol  it 
also  behaves  like  usnic  acid.  The  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  the  acid,  when 
extracted  Avith  water  and  filtered  from  tar,  gives  a  yellow  colour  with  ammonia  and 
potash,  brown  with  ferric  chloride,  and  deep  red  with  sodic  hypochlorite.  Usnic  acid 
(from  Zeora  zordida)  gives  results  almost  identical.  This  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  acid  is  merely  usnic  acid  whose  melting  point  is  lowered  by  the  presence  of  some 
impurity  in  small  quantity  ;  the  results  of  the  analysis  give  carbon  about  0-5  per  cent, 
lower  than  that  required  by  the  formula  C'^H'^0^.  It  is  perhaps  the  betausnie  acid 
of  Hesse ;  and  the  cladonic  acid  of  Stenhouse,  extracted  from  Cladonia  rangiferina, 
may  be  merely  impure  usnic  acid  (Paterno  a.  Oglialoro,  Gazz.  chem.  ital.  1877,  189). 
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IiZSDUM  OZZi.  The  volatile  oil  of  the  Marsh  Wild  Eosemary  {Ledum  palustre), 
when  recently  prepared,  is  yellowish,  viscid,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a  pungent 
odour.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  greater  part  of  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  fresh  oil,  when  kept  in  closed  vessels,  gradually  becomes 
thicker  and  finally  solidifies  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  solidifies  in  large  prisms  when  the  solvent  is  evaporated.  Chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  act  strongly  on  the  solidified  oil  {Ledum  camphor) ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it,  forming  a  colourless  liquid  which  is  turned  violet  by  nitric  acid.  The  analysis  of 
Ledum  camphor  leads  to  the  formula  C^^H^^O  (J.  Trapp,  Buss.  Zeitschr.  Pharm. 
1874,  289  ;  compare  iii.  567). 

N.  Iwanow  {ibid.  1876,  577)  prepared  Ledum  oil  from  the  plant  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  distillation  with  water.  The  largest  yield,  con- 
sisting of  a  white  crystalline  mass  saturated  with  oil,  was  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  young  twigs  before  flowering.  By  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  colourless 
prisms  were  obtained,  having  a  faint  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene ;  they  melt  at  101°  to  a  liquid  which  boils  at 
174° ;  their  alcoholic  solution  is  dextrogyrate.  Their  analysis  led  to  the  formula 
QsjjsQ^.  The  oil  which  remained  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  yielded,  on  prolonged 
standing,  another  crop  of  crystals  ;  the  rest  of  the  oil  was  not  further  examined. 
The  aqueous  distillate  of  the  plant  yielded,  on  agitation  with  ether,  a  mobile,  yellowish- 
red,  fragrant  oil  having  the  composition  C^H'". 

IiECUiyEZir.    See  Fhoteids. 

IiEGUMlNOSJE.  On  the  detection  of  the  flour  of  leguminous  seeds  in  wheat- 
flour,  see  p.  792. 

IiEXVIOU- JUICE.  Adulteration  with  Nitric  Acid. — This  acid,  which  has  recently 
come  into  use  as  an  adulterant  of  lemon-juice,  to  increase  its  acidity,  converts  the 
citric  acid  of  the  juice,  wholly  or  partially,  during  the  process  of  concentration  by 
heat,  into  oxalic,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids,  so  that,  on  neutralising  the  juice  with 
milk  of  lime,  there  is  obtained,  instead  of  citrate,  a  mixture  of  oxalate,  acetate,  and 
carbonate  of  calcium.  The  nitric  acid  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  a  small  quantity 
of  the  juice  in  a  test-tube,  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  strongly  acidulated 
with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  quite  free  from  ferric  salt ;  boiling  the  liquid  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  testing  it  with  potassium  thiocyanate  dissolved  in  water.  If  the 
liquid  contains  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  coloured  more  or  less  deeply  red,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  ferric  thiocyanate  thus  produced. 

This  process  succeeds  equally  well  if  the  juice  likewise  contains  common  salt, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  tartaric  acid.  To  apply  it  to  boiled  lemon-juice,  the  juice  must  be 
diluted  with  water  in  order  that  the  colour  produced  by  the  thiocyanate  may  be 
distinctly  visible  (Scribani,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1878,  284). 

On  the  estimation  of  Citric  Acid  in  Lemon-juice,  see  Citric  Acid  (p.  507). 

I.EMOM--OZII.    See  Teepbnes. 

IiEOM'KARSZTE  (iii.  571).  Crystals  of  this  mineral  from  Floitenthal  are 
described  by  Brezina  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1877,  644) ;  they  are  from  1  to  4  cm.  long,  and 
exhibit  the  combination  qoP  .  OP.  They  have  been  analysed  by  A.  Smita  {ibid.  1878, 
81),  who  found  for  the  ignited  substance  the  values  given  under  A,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  formula,  CaAPSi*0'2  ^j,  CaO.AP0^4Si02 ;  (B)  and  for  the  substance  heated 
over  sulphuric  acid  till  its  weight  became  constant,  the  values  C,  leading  to  the 
formula  H«CaAPSi*0>5  or  Ca0.A120^4Si02.3H20  (D): 


SiO^ 

CaO 

H=0 

A  found . 

.  60-15 

2o-91 

14-19 

=  100-25 

B  calc.  . 

.  60-18 

25-78 

14-04 

=  100 

C  found . 

.  52-92 

22-44 

12-23 

12-38 

=  99-97 

D  calc.  . 

.  53-00 

22-70 

12-37 

11-93 

=  100 

Eammelsberg  regards  leonhardite  as  a  laumontite  (iii.  472)  which  has  lost  a 
molecule  of  water,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Smita.  Laumontite 
has  the  composition  H^CaAPSi^O'*  +  2aq.,  and  of  its  two  molecules  of  crystallisation- 
water,  one  is  given  off  slowly  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  at  100°, 
while  the  second  requires  a  heat  of  300°  to  expel  it.  The  remainder  of  the  water 
{IWO)  is  given  off  only  at  a  red  heat,  and  must  be  regarded  as  so-called  water  of 
constitution.  Leonhardite  is  a  laumontite  which  has  lost  about  half  the  first  molecule 
of  crystallisation-water  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  therefore  contains  a  quantity  of 
water  rather  greater  than  that  required  by  the  formula  H'^CaAl'^Si^'O'^  or 
H^CaAl-Si^O^*  +  aq.,  which,  however,  correctly  represents  its  composition  after  it  has 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  dry  air.  or  heated  to  100°. 
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ILEPIBIIO',  C^^H2"0  (also  called  Lepidene).  This  compound,  discovered  by 
Zinin  in  1867,  is  formed,  together  with  dibenzyl  and  an  oily  body,  by  heating  benzoin 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  separated  from  the  other  products  by  its  sparing 
solubility  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  feathery 
or  laminar  groups  of  flat  needles,  melts  at  a  little  above  175°,  and  boils  at  220°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  170  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  soluble  in  38  pts.  of  boiling  and  92  pts.  of  cold  ether,  in  28  pts.  of  boiling 
and  500  pts.  of  cold  glacial  acetic  acid  (vi.  780).  According  to  a  later  determination 
by  Zinin  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  292)  it  dissolves  at  the  boiling  heat  in  16  pts. 
of  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-0659. 

Dibromolepidin,  C'"Hi^Br-0,  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  lepidin  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid,  forms  needle-shaped  crystals  melting  at  190°  (vi.  781). 

ClilorolepicLins.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  lepidin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is 
different  from  that  of  bromine,  giving  rise  not  to  dichlorolepidin,  but  to  needle- 
shaped  oxylepidin  {infra). 

Dichlorolepidin,  C^^H'^CPO,  is  known  in  two  modifications :  (a).  Lepidin  heated 
with  an  equal  weight  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  till  all  excess  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
tilled off,  is  converted  into  a  resin,  the  solution  of  which  in  ether  or  in  boiling  acetic 
acid  deposits  crystals  having  the  composition  of  dichlorolepidin,  soluble  in  66  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol"  and  melting  at  169°.  {0).  The  sparingly  soluble  modification  of 
dichloroxylepidin  {infra),  boiled  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid,  dissolves  readily,  forming 
a  solution  which,  when  poured  into  water,  yields  a  curdy  precipitate,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  two  substances,  one  easily  soluble  in  ether,  the  other  insoluble  ;  and  on 
evaporating  the  solution  obtained  by  treating  this  precipitate  with  ether,  and  recrys- 
tallising  the  residue  from  acetic  acid,  or  better  from  alcohol,  long,  rather  thick,  white 
needles  are  obtained,  consisting  of  an  isomeric  dichlorolepidin,  which  dissolves  in  12*5 
parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid,  in  174  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  melts  at  166°  (Zinin, 
Deut,  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  v.  1104';  N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xx.  547). 

The  higher  chlorolepidins  are  obtained  by  heating  oxylepidin  in  sealed  tubes  with 
pentachloride  or  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  C'^H'^CPO  forms  white  crystals  melting 
at  186°.  C'^sH'^CPO  and  C^shi-^cPO  are  amorphous,  the  former  melting  at  80°-90°, 
the  latter  softening  at  70°  and  melting  at  97°  (vi.  781). 

Oxylepidin,  C^^H-^O^,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  boiling  solution 
of  lepidin  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  was  originally  obtained  in  yellow  needles  melting 
at  220°  (vi.  781).  Subsequent  experiments  by  Zinin  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  v. 
1104)  have  shown  that  it  is  susceptible  of  three  modifications.  "When  the  compound 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  mentioned  is  heated  to  340°  (slight  evolution  of  gas 
then  taking  place),  it  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  resinous  mass  which  dissolves  in  8  to 
10  parts  of  ether,  and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  three  kinds  of  crystals, 
viz.  tablets,  short  four-sided  prisms,  and  microscopic  octohedrons. 

Tabular  oxylepidin  crystallises  in  rhombs  sometimes  10  mm.  long.  It  dissolves 
in  4'5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  may  be  concentrated  to 
the  strength  of  1  in  45,  whereupon  the  liquid  boils  up  and  solidities  completely.  This 
variety  of  oxylepidin  dissolves  in  1  part  of  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  heated  to  130° 
without  loss  of  weight,  melts  at  136°,  and  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  resin.  Zinc 
does  not  act  on  its  solution  in  acetic  acid.  When  20  grams  of  tabular  oxylepidin  are 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  40  grams  of  alcohol,  a 
potassium  salt  is  formed  belonging  to  an  acid  C''*H"0^,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  3*5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  readily  in  ether,  and  separates  from  the 
boiling  solutions  of  its  salts,  on  acidulation,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  resin.  This  acid 
crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms  or  in  hemispherical  groups,  and  melts  at  196°,  with 
loss  of  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  tabular  oxylepidin  (Zinin,  Ber.  v.  1104). 

Octahedral  oxylepidin,  besides  being  formed,  together  with  the  other  two  modifica- 
tions, in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  likewise  produced  by  boiling  the  needle- 
shaped  variety  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda.  To  prepare  it,  20  parts  of  needle- 
shaped  oxylepidin  are  heated  in  a  refiux  apparatus  with  300  parts  of  95  per  cent, 
alcohol  and  about  15  parts  caustic  soda,  till  the  crystalline  mass,  which  has  become 
granular,  no  longer  exhibits  any  needles  when  examined  by  the  microscope  (12  to  15 
hours).  Should  the  liquid,  which  is  usually  light  yellow,  assume  a  dark  brown  colour 
during  the  boiling,  it  must  be  poured  off  from  the  deposit,  and  the  latter,  after  wash- 
ing with  alcohol,  l)oiled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  alcoholic  soda  solution.  20  grams  of 
needle-shaped  oxylepidin  yield  about  15  grams  of  the  octohedral  modification,  which 
may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol,  water,  and  ether,  and  recrystallisation  from 
acetic  acid.  Octohedral  oxylepidin  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
dissolves  in  76  parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid.    It  melts  at  232°  to  a  liquid,  which 
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solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form  at  200°.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  boiling  alcoholic 
potash. 

By  dry  distillation  all  the  three  oxylepidins  are  converted  into  a  body  which  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  treatment  with  alcoholic 
potash,  and  recrystallisation  fromialcohol.  This  substance  dissolves  in  18  parts  of 
boiling  and  266  parts  of  cold  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  four-sided  plates 
which  may  be  heated  to  130°  without  loss  of  weight,  and  melt  at  150°.  It  agrees 
in  composition  with  the  formula  C-®II^"0,  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with  lepidin. 

Dibromoxylepidin,  C-^H'^Br^O-,  is  known  in  four  modifications.  One  of  them, 
which  crystallises  in  needles,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  in  excess,  but  by  small 
portions,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  needle-shaped  oxylepidin  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  An- 
other modification  is  produced  by  treating  needle-shaped  oxylepidin  with  bromine  not 
in  excess,  also  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  dibromolepidin  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  melts  at  222°,  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  separates 
therefrom  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  radiate  crystalline  mass.  When  heated  above 
its  melting  point,  it  is  converted  into  a  resinous  substance,  easily  separable  into  two 
dibromoxylepidins  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  and  analogous  to  the  two  dichloroxy- 
lepidins  produced  in  a  similar  manner  (infra).  One  of  them  is  very  sparingly 
soluble,  whilst  the  other  is  a  resinous  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  dibromoxylepidinic 
acid,  which  is  monobasic,  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  therefrom 
on  cooling  in  six-sided  laminae. 

The  sparingly  soluble  modification  is  also  produced  by  heating  needle-shaped 
dibromoxylepidin  with  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it 
completely:  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether;  a  mixture  of  66  parts  acetic  acid  and 
1000  parts  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  dissolves  it  partially,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  it  in  rather  thick,  lemon-yellow  rhombic  plates,  which  melt  at  239°, 
and  are  converted  at  a  higher  temperature  into  the  resinous  modification.  Needle- 
shaped  dibromoxylepidin,  or  its  sparingly  soluble  isomeride,  dissolved  in  12  parts  of 
acetic  acid  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  zinc,  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  di- 
bromolepidin (m.  p.  190°)  and  hydrodibromoxylepidin,  C2^H^''Br20^  which 
may  be  separated  by  precipitating  them  with  water,  drying  the  crude  mass,  and 
treating  it  with  ether  in  which  the  dibromolepidin  is  very  easily  soluble.  Needle- 
shaped  dibromoxylepidin  moistened  with  alcohol  and  treated  with  sodium-amalgam, 
and  the  sparingly  soluble  modification  subjected  to  the  action  of  zinc  and  acetic  acid, 
behave  like  the  corresponding  dichloroxylepidins  when  similarly  treated  (Zinin,  N. 
Petersb.  Bull.  xxi.  66). 

Cbloro3iyIepidins.  Monochloroxyle'pidin,  C^^H^^CIO^,  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing 2  parts  tabular  oxylepidin,  2  parts  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  1  part  phosphorus 
oxychloride  to  180°-200°  for  12  hours,  and  remains,  on  treating  the  product  with 
water  and  4  or  5  vols,  ether,  as  a  white  powder,  which,  after  crystallisation  from 
boiling  acetic  acid  (1  part  dissolving  in  22-8  parts  of  the  acid),  resembles  tetrachloro- 
benzile  in  appearance  and  solubility.  It  melts  without  loss  of  weight  at  185°  (Zinin, 
Ber.  r.  1104). 

Bichloroxyle'pidin,  C^^H'^Cl^O^  like  the  corresponding  bromine-compound,  is 
known  in  several  modifications.  One  of  these  is  prepared  by  heating  1  part  lepidin 
with*  4  or  6  parts  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  115°- 120°  till  the  whole  is  dissolved, 
pouring  the  hot  product,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  into  water,  and  washing  the 
precipitate  with  ether ;  also  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  needle-shaped 
dichlorolepidin.  It  forms  small  needles,  which  melt  without  loss  of  weight  at  20*2°, 
and  dissolves  in  90  parts  boiling  ether,  in  13-7  parts  boiling  and  146  parts  cold  acetic 
acid  (Zinin,  loc.  cit.)  ;  according  to  a  later  determination  (N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xxi. 
66)  it  dissolves  in  10*8  parts  boiling  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-0659.  When  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid  (1  part  in  7)  and  boiled  with  zinc,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  di- 
chlorolepidin (60  per  cent.)  and  hydrodichloroxylepidin,  C^^H^^Cl^O^  (15 
per  cent.),  separable  by  ether,  in  which  dichlorolepidin  dissolves  with  great  facility. 

When  this  needle-shaped  dichloroxylepidin  is  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point,  it 
is  converted  into  two  isomeric  modifications,  one  of  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid,  separates  from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  soft  resin,  and 
reacts  with  alcoholic  potash,  similarly  to  tabular  oxylepidin  (p.  1173),  yielding  a  mono- 
basic acid,  viz.  dichloroxylepidinic  acid,  C^sH-^CPO^  (p.  1175).  The  portion  of 
the  overheated  dichloroxylepidin  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  (3  to  4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole)  is  also  a  dichloroxylepidin,  and  is  analogous  in  its  characters  to  octohedral 
oxylepidin.  When  heated  to  commencing  ebullition,  it  is  converted  into  the  easily 
soluble  modification  which  yields  dichloroxylepidinic  acid.  This  modification,  called 
by  Zinin  '  sparingly  soluble  dichloroxylepidin/  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity  by 
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the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  on  needle-shaped  dichloroxylepidin.  To  prepare 
it,  a  mixture  of  2U  grams  needle  shaped  dichloroxylepidin,  200  alcohol  and  15  sodium 
hydroxide  is  heated  (for  20  to  24  hours)  till  the  sediment,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  appears  free  from  needle-shaped  dichloroxylepidin  ;  the  product  amounts 
to  16  grams.  It  forms  a  granular  powder,  the  individual  grains  of  which  appear  under 
the  microscope  as  groups  of  short  thick  four-sided  prisms.  It  melts  at  230°,  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  dissolves  in  36  parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid,  the 
solution  on  cooling  retaining  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  substance.  It  is  identical  with 
the  modification  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  heat  on  needle-shaped 
dichloroxylepidin. 

Bichloroxylepidinic  acid,  C^^W^Gl^O^ — "When  dichloroxylepidin  heated  above  its 
melting  point  is  treated  with  ether  and  the  ether  left  to  evaporate,  the  remaining 
resinous  mass  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  a  little  caustic  potash, 
the  solution  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  the  filtered  liquid  mixed  with  acetic  acid, 
a  yellowish  resin  is  precipitated  which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  cooling.  On 
pulverising  it  and  adding  a  little  acetic  acid,  the  powder  softens  and  partly  dissolves, 
and  suddenly  there  is  formed  a  compact  brittle  mass,  which  is  to  be  pulverised  and 
washed  with  small  quantities  of  cold  acetic  acid  ;  the  white  mass  which  then  remains 
is  nearly  pure  dichloroxylepidinic  acid.  The  crude  resin,  if  treated  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  readily  dissolves,  forming  a  solution  which  soon  becomes 
turbid,  and  deposits  a  crystalline  powder  identical  with  that  which  is  obtained  by 
repeated  washing. 

Dichloroxylepidinic  acid  crystallises  with  difficulty  from  alcohol  and  ether,  much 
more  readily  from  acetic  acid.  1  part  of  it  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid, 
and  from  the  cooled  solution,  the  acid  after  some  time  separates  completely  in  rhombic 
laminae.  It  melts  at  182®,  gives  off  1  mol.  WO  at  a  higher  temperature  (about  200°), 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellowish,  transparent,  hard,  brittle,  resinous  mass, 
identical  with  the  resinous  product,  which  yields  dichloroxylepidinic  acid  when  treated 
with  potash. 

Hydroxy lepidln,  C^^H^^qs.  When  1  part  of  octohedral  oxylepidin  is  boiled 
with  14  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  zinc,  the  oxylepidin  dissolves,  and 
on  pouring  the  solution,  after  a  few  minutes'  boiling,  into  water,  a  precipitate  is 
obtained,  which  when  washed,  dried,  and  drenched  with  thirty  parts  of  ether,  dissolves 
partially,  leaving  a  residue  of  hydroxy lepi din  amounting  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
oxylepidin  employed,  while  the  larger  portion  which  passes  into  solution  consists  of 
lepidin,  Hydroxylepidin  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  solution  of  1  part  octo- 
hedral oxylepidin  in  42  parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
adding  small  pieces  of  sodium-amalgam  (Na^Hg)  till  the  liquid  on  cooling  no  longer 
deposits  a  granular  crystalline  precipitate,  pouring  the  solution  into  water,  and  treat- 
ing the  precipitate  with  ether  as  above.  The  quantity  of  hydroxylepidin  thus  obtained 
is  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  oxylepidin  employed.  Needle-shaped  oxylepidin  heated 
in  acetic  acid  solution  with  zinc  does  not  yield  any  product  sparingly  soluble  in  ether, 
but  appears  to  be  entirely  reduced  to  lepidin.  On  the  other  hand,  by  boiling  1  part 
of  needle-shaped  oxylepidin  with  20  parts  of  alcohol;  gradually  adding  sodium- 
amalgam  and  acetic  acid  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep  the  liquid  constantly  neutral; 
decanting  the  solution  after  some  time  (1^  hour  per  10  grams  of  oxylepidin,  after 
addition  of  150  grams  of- sodium-amalgam)  from  the  crystalline  deposit  (which  amounts 
to  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  oxylepidin  employed);  and  crystallising  this  deposit 
from  boiling  acetic  acid — hydroxylepidin  is  obtained,  agreeing  in  its  properties 
with  that  above  described.  The  alcoholic  solution  decanted  from  the  crystals  contains 
lepidin. 

Hydroxylepidin,  after  purification  by  washing  with  a  little  ether  and  crystallisa- 
tion from  acetic  acid,  forms  long  flat  delicate  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
and  ether.  112  parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid  dissolve  only  l*part  of  hydroxylepidin, 
and  99  per  cent,  of  that  which  is  dissolved  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  It  melts 
at  251°. 

Hydrodichloroxy  lepidin,  C^^II2''Cl-0',  is  produced  by  boiling  dichloroxy- 
lepidin— either  the  needle-shaped  or  the  sparingly  soluble  modification  (p.  1173)* — 
with  zinc  and  acetic  acid,  and  pouring  the  resulting  solution  into  water,  whereby  a 
curdy  precipitate  is  obtained  which  is  a  mixture  of  dichlorolepidin,  m.  p.  166°  (p.  1173), 
soluble  in  ether,  and  hydrochloroxjdepidin,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  acetic  acid  or  xylene.    The  yield  amounts  to  about 

*  Zinin's  statements  on  this  point  are  somewhat  contradictory.  In  1875  {N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull. 
Xx.  547)  he  stated  that  nep.dJe-!ihapi>d  dichloroxj'lepidin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be 
altered  even  by  prolonged  boiling  witli  7jinc  ;  but  in  1876  {ibid.  xxi.  66)  he  says  this  dichloroxylepidin 
is  converted  by  the  same  treatment  into  dichlorolepidin  and  hydrodichloroxylepidin. 
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25  per  cent,  of  the  dichloroxylepidin  employed.  The  same  body  is  obtained  by  boiling 
sparingly  soluble  dichloroxylepidin  with  40  parts  alcohol,  and  adding  sodium-amalgam 
and  acetic  acid  by  small  portions,  till  the  granular  deposit  is  converted  into  a  mass 
of  minute  needles  :  the  yield  is  about  30  per  cent.  The  best  mode  of  preparation  how- 
ever is  to  boil  20  grams  of  needle-shaped  dichloroxylepidin  with  400  grams  alcohol,  add- 
ing sodium-amalgam  and  acetic  acid  in  such  proportions  that  the  liquid  may  constantly 
remain  acid.  After  two  or  three  hours— during  which  time  150-200  grams  amalgam 
will  have  been  added — the  liquid,  while  still  hot,  is  decanted  from  the  deposit ;  the 
latter,  after  washing  on  a  filter,  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  a  little  water,  is 
boiled  with  180  grams  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  solution  is  decanted  hot,  and  again  boiled 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  The  residue  (8-9  grams)  is  nearly  pure  hydro- 
dichloroxylepidin. 

Hydrodichloroxylepidin  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
205  parts  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  separates  therefrom  in  flat,  rather  long  needles, 
melting  at  261°. 

Hydrodibromoxylepidin,  C-^H^^Br^O^  is  prepared,  like  its  chlorine  analogue,  by  the 
action  of  zinc  and  acetic  acid  on  dibromoxylepidin  (needle-shaped  or  sparingly  soluble), 
the  product  being  a  mixture  of  dibromolepidin  soluble  and  hydrodibromoxylepidin  in- 
soluble in  ether.  The  latter  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  ether, 
but  dissolves  in  172  parts  of  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
needles. 

Sioxylepidin,  C-^H-^O^,  is  known  in  two  modifications,  one  formed  from  needle- 
shaped,  the  other  from  octohedral  oxylepidin. 

(1)  .  Needle-shaped  oxylepidin  (25  grams)  in  fine  powder  js  drenched  with  20  grams 
acetic  acid,  a  solution  of  12  to  15  grams  chromic  acid  in  150  grams  glacial  acetic  acid 
is  added,  and  the  whole  is  cautiously  heated  to  90°-95°,  till  the  liquid  exhibits  a 
yellow  but  not  a  blue  colour.  The  resulting  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  dioxy- 
lepidin  in  large  rhombic,  nearly  square  plates,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
alcohol  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

This  dioxylepidin  melts  at  157°,  and  solidifies  to  a  resin,  which  again  becomes 
crystalline  at  150°.  It  dissolves  in  24  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  at  the  boiling 
heat,  the  cooled  solution  retaining  only  j^h  part  of  it.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
crystallisable  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  about  its  own  weight  of  the  same  acid  at 
the  boiling  heat.  Chromic 'acid  oxidises  it  to  benzoic  acid  and  benzile ;  reducing 
agents  have  no  effect  upon  it.  Alcoholic  potash,  even  when  dilute,  resolves  it  into 
dioxybenzoin  and  benzoic  acid  : 

Q28j£2oo3  +  2KH0  =  C'^Hi^O  +  2G'W>K0\ 

whence  its  rational  formula  is  C"'H^''(C^H'^0)20  (Zinin,  ZeUschr,f.  Chem.  vii.  483). 

(2)  .  The  other  modification  of  dioxylepidin,  C'-sH'''0^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  1  part 
octohedral  oxylepidin  with  6  parts  acetic  acid,  adding  crystals  of  chromic  acid  by 
small  quantities,  the  action  of  each  being  allowed  to  complete  itself  before  a  further 
portion  is  added,  and  pouring  the  liquid  into  water  as  soon  as  all  the  oxylepidin  is 
dissolved,  and  no  more  crystals  appear  to  form  on  cooling.  By  recrystallising  the 
product  from  alcohol,  dioxylepidin  is  obtained  in  white,  nacreous,  striated,  rhombic 
plates,  melting  at  164°.  The  yield  amounts  to  about  a  third  of  the  oxylepidin  used, 
the  remainder  being  oxidised  to  benzoic  acid.  1  part  of  this  dioxylepidin  dissolves  in 
10  parts  boiling  alcohol,  and  4  parts  boiling  acetic  acid.  In  ether  it  is  less  soluble 
than  in  alcohol.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  modification  by  its  melting 
point,  and  by  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  which  does  not  affect  it, 
even  when  concentrated  and  at  the  boiling  heat  (Zinin,  N.  Petersh.  Bull.  xx.  547). 

Isolepidin,  C^^H^oO  (Zinin,  B2dl.  Soc.  Chivi.  [2],  xxvii.  456 ;  Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  V.  1104;  x.  80).  This  compound,  isomeric  with  lepidin,  is  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  either  of  the  three  oxylepidins  above  mentioned,  and  may  be  purified  by 
washing  the  distillate  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  treating  it  with  alcoholic 
potash,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  18  parts  of  boiling  and  266 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  and  crystallises  in  four-sided  plates,  which  do  not 
lose  weight  at  130°  and  melt  at  150°.  It  dissolves  also  in  2  pts.  of  boiling  acetic 
acid.  By  distillation  it  is  partly  decomposed  and  converted  into  a  resinous  mass. 
Alcoholic  potash  does  not  affect  it.  By  oxidising  agents  it  is  converted  first  into 
oxyisolepidin,  and  finally  into  benzophenone,  with  benzoic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
benzile  as  secondary  products. 

Siliydro-isolepidin,  C-^ff-O,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  a  solution 
of  isolepidin  in  5  or  6  pts,  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  may  be  separated  by  pouring 
the  green  liquid  portion  of  the  product  into  water,  whereby  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  to  be  washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  ether  (to  remove  a  resinous  colouring 
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n-atter),  and  finally  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  thus 
obtained  in  small  rectangular  prisms  which  melt  at  182°,  dissolve  very  slightly  in 
ether,  in  12^  pts,  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  95  parts  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.  It  is  very 
slowly  attacked  by  chromic  acid  and  other  oxidisers  ;  more  easily  by  phosphorus  pen- 
tachloride  than  isolepidin, 

Tetraliydro-isolepidin,  C^^H^-^O,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  isolepidin  (15  to  20  pts.  Na-Hg  to  1  pt.  isolepidin), 
or  more  advantageously  on  dihydro-isolepidin,  and  is  separated  from  the  crude 
product  by  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  pouring  the  residue  imme- 
diately into  water,  whereby  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  soft  and  resinous  at  first,  but 
hardening  after  washing  and  prolonged  boiling  with  water.  On  dissolving  this  mass 
in  ether,  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  the  tetrahydro-isolepidin  separates,  at 
first  as  a  soft  resinous  mass,  which  afterwards  coagulates  in  crystalline  lumps.  These 
melt  as  132°,  and  resolidify  to  a  translucent  resin  ;  they  dissolve  readily  in  acetic 
acid  and  in  alcohol,  somewhat  less  easily  in  ether.  By  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  tetrahydro-isolepidin  is  reconverted,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into 
dihydro  isolepidin. 

Oxyisolepidin  or  Isoxylepidin,  G'^^W^O'^.  This  compound,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  isolepidin.  To  prepare 
it,  a  solution  of  3  pts.  isolepidin  in  40  pts.  acetic  acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  3 
pts.  chromic  acid  in  30  pts.  acetic  acid,  and  the  tufts  of  needles  which  separate  in 
the  course  of  24  hours  are  separated  from  the  supernatant  liquid  and  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  In  preparing  this  compound,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  operate  on  more  than  5  grams  of  isolepidin  at  a  time,  as  when  larger  quantities  are 
used,  a  rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  benzile  as  a  bye-product. 

Oxyisolepidin  thus  prepared  crystallises  in  short,  thin,  dull-white  needles,  melts  at 
160°,  dissolves  in  40  pts.  boiling  and  600  pts.  cold  alcohol,  in  4  pts.  boiling  acetic 
acid,  freely  also  in  boiling  benzene,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  nodular  groups  of 
quadrangular  plates.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash.  It  appears  to  be 
dimorphous,  for  when  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  compound,  which  no 
longer  yields  needles  on  cooling,  is  left  to  evaporate,  itdeposits  wedge-shaped  crystals 
with  quadrangular  base,  having  the  same  composition  as  the  needles.  The  same 
crystals  may  be  obtained  directly  by  boiling  the  ordinary  needle-shaped  crystals  for 
some  time  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  them  completely,  or 
more  easily  from  a  solution  of  the  needles  in  alcoholic  potash.  The  wedge-shaped 
oxyisolepidin  melts  at  1 62°,  and  when  heated  above  its  melting  point  till  a  rapid 
evolution  of  gas-bubbles  takes  place,  assumes  an  orange-brown  colour,  and  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  translucent  resin,  from  which  ether  (10-15  pts.  to  1  pt.  of  the  resin) 
extracts  a  crystalline  body ;  and  this  latter,  when  purified  %  washing  with  ether,  and 
recrystallised  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  forms  rhombic  plates  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  dissolving  in  13*5  pts.  boiling  acetic  acid  and  80  pts.  boiling  alcohol, 
and  melting  at  152°.  This  substance,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the 
oxyisolepidin  above  described,  and  exhausting  the  distillate  with  ether,  appears  from 
its  composition  and  properties  to  be  an  isomeric  oxyisolepidin. 

Oxyisolepidin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  zinc  is  converted  into  the 
above-described  dihydro-isolepidin.  When  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  (2  pts.  to  1  pt. 
oxyisolepidin)  in  acetic  acid  solution  at  the  boiling  heat,  it  yields  four  bodies — namely, 
an  oily  substance  in  very  small  quantity,  benzoic  acid,  benzile,  and  as  chief 
product,  benzophen  one.  The  oily  substance  maybe  removed  by  subjecting  the 
half-solidified  mass  to  pressure,  and  the  benzophenone  may  be  separated  by  boiling 
the  residue  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  of  40  per  cent.,  and  precipitating 
with  water. 

Oxylepidinic  acid,  C^^H^-O^,  is  formed  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  isolepidin,  and  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  potassic  mother-liquor  which  remains 
after  the  purification  of  that  substance  (p.  1176);  it  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity 
by  exhausting  the  crude  distillation  product  of  the  oxylepidins  with  ether,  and  boiling 
the  resin  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  ether  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  acid 
thereby  dissolved  may  be  separated  by  pouring  the  solution  into  water,  heating  the 
liquid  to  expel  the  alcohol,  and  precipitating  with  acetic  acid ;  and  purified  by  dis- 
solving the  crude  product  in  aqueous  potassium  carbonate,  precipitating  fractionally 
with  acetic  acid,  repeating  these  operations  if  necessary,  and  recrystallising  the  last 
precipitated  portions  from  acetic  acid.  Oxylepidinic  acid  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  boiling 
acetic  acid,  and  melts  at  166°  (Zinin). 

XiEPIBXXTB,  C-^H^N.  When  sodium-amalgam  is  added  to  lepidine,  the  mixture 
becomes  hot,  acquires  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  finally  solidifies.    Water  added  to 
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this  product  separates  a  yellowish  oil,  which,  when  boiled  with  water  and  an  acid, 
yields  a  deep  reddish-brown  solution,  depositing  as  it  cools  crystals  of  a  splendid 
scarlet  colour.  These  crystals  must  be  dried  in  the  dark,  since  they  are  altered  in 
colour  by  light,  as  is  also  the  case  with  silk  or  wool  dyed  with  this  substance.  When 
nitric  acid  was  used,  the  solution  on  cooling  gave  a  crop  of  red  crystals  having  the 
com-posit\on  oi  dilcjpidine  nitrate,  G'-'^W^KKKNO^.  Chinoline  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  red  substance  yielding  with  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  dichinoline 
hydrochloride,  C'^H'^mHCl  (C.  Greville  Williams,  Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  85). 

IiSPZDZUZVX.  The  volatile  oil  of^arden  cress  {L.  sativum)  has  been  shown  by 
Hofmann  to  consist  of  a-toluonitril,  CH^CH'-^.CN  (see  Ckess  Oils,  viii.  584:). 

IiEPII^OZiZTX:.  On  the  preparation  of  Lithium  from  this  mineral,  see  Lithitjm. 

IiSSIiZiY'ITE.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  certain  micaceous  minerals, 
accompanying  corundum  in  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  North  Carolina,  which 
have  been  regarded  by  some  mineralogists  as  forming  a  distinct  species,  but  according 
to  Brush  and  Genth,  are  mixtures  of  corundum  with  damourite  and  diaspore,  or  with 
damourite  alone  (see  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1869,  1219  ;  1873,  1153). 

IiBTTSOnSITE.  This  mineral,  originally  found,  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
Bannat,  has  lately  been  obtained  from  the  Garonne  mine,  Departement  du  Var,  where 
it  occurs  in  radiate  groups  of  capillary  crystals  forming  thin  coatings  on  slabs  of 
sandstone.  The  following  analysis  by  Pisani  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1418)  agrees  closely 
with  that  by  Percy  of  lettsomite  from  the  Bannat : 

SO'  CuO  CaO  Al^'O'  Fe'O'  H=^0 

12  10  49-00  2-97  11-21  1-41  22-50  =  99-19 

Pisani  considers  lettsomite  as  a  distinct  species,  both  on  account  of  its  fibrous  structure, 
and  of  the  close  resemblance  in  composition  shown  by  specimens  collected  from  two 
localities  so  widely  separated  as  those  above  mentioned. 

IiEUCAM-IXiIiri:,  C20H2>N3  (iii.  574;  vii.  733).  A  base  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  leucaniline  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  by  heating  rosanihne 
or  its  acetate  to  about  192°  with  excess  of  dimethylaniline.  The  product  freed  from 
dimethylaniiine  by  distillation  and  treatment  with  steam,  is  a  brownish  resinous  mass, 
from  the  solution  of  which  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  impurities 
present  may  bo  thrown  down  by  addition  of  common  salt.  By  separating  the  base 
with  an  alkali,  and  repeating  this  treatment  several  times,  it  is  obtained  pure,  and 
then  melts  at  86°  (Nietzki,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  41).  According  to  Hofmann,  leuc- 
aniline  melts  at  100°.  Dale  a.  Schorlemmer  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1016,  1123) 
obtain  leucaniline  by  heating  aurin  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  150°  for  several  days, 
or  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  120°  for  twenty  hours.  E.  and  0.  Fischer  (J^er.  xi. 
1079),  by  oxidising  a  solution  of  trinitrophenylmethane  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with 
chromic  acid,  obtained  a  white  crystalline  trinitrocarbinol,  C'^H'2(N0')'0H,  melting 
at  171°-172°,  which,  when  treated  with  zinc  dust,  yielded  paranitrorosaniline  and 
finally  leucaniline. 

Diazoleucaniline  Chloride^  C^^H'^N^CP,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  a 
light  yellow  glutinous  mass,  which  unites  with  auric  chloride,  forming  the  double 
salt  C'^^H'^N^CP  +  3AuCP.  The  chloride  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  greenish-blue 
solution,  which  decomposes  when  boiled,  depositing  a  dingy  brown  precipitate  only 
partially  soluble  in  potash. 

The  hydrocarbon,  C^^H^*,  corresponding  with  this  diazo-compound,  is  not  easily 
prepared  from  the  latter  when  once  it  has  been  separated  and  thereby  rendered  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method  :  300  grams  of 
leucaniline  are  dissolved  in  1500  g.  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution,  m  portions  of 
40  g.  each,  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  and  after  the  excess  of  the  latter  has  been  ex- 
pelled by  a  strong  current  of  air,  each  of  these  portions  is  slowly  added  to  250  g.  boiling 
alcohol.  The  several  portions  of  liquid  are  then  united  ;  the  whole  is  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  evaporated  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  ;  then  largely  diluted  with  water; 
and  the  oil  thereby  separated  is  extracted  with  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
there  remains  a  dark  brown  oily  residue  which  may  be  freed  by  soda-ley  from  sulpho- 
acids  and  phenolic  bodies.  On  again  exhausting  with  ether  and  distilling,  the  greater 
part  of  the  liquid  (85  g.)  passes  over  above  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer, 
while  a  small  carbonaceous  residue  remains  in  the  retort.  The  liquid  thus  obtained, 
having  been  completely  dehydrated  with  sodium  and  again  rectified,  yields  55  g.  of  a 
light  yellow  heavy  oil  which  has  a  faint  bluish  fluorescence,  and  thickens  in  a  freezing 
mixture  without  solidifying,  but  separates  in  the  crystalline  state  after  a  few  days 
from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  methyl  alcohol ;  the  concentrated  mother-liquors 
solidify  partially  after  several  months.  By  repeatedly  crystallising  this  product  from 
methyl  alcohol,  the  hydrocarbon,  C^oH'^,  is  obtained  in  spherical  groups  of  colourless 
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prisms,  melting  at  58°,  aud  boiling  without  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above 
360°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  benzene,  and  ligroi'n,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
shows  but  little  tendency  to  crystallise.  Treated  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  with  bromine,  it  yields  solid  nitro-  and  bromo-derivatives  which  crys- 
tallise with  difficulty.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  ketone, 
Q2ojji6Q^  which  crystallises  from  hot  ligroi'n  in  nodular  groups  of  colourless  laminse, 
softens  at  143°,  melts  at  148°-149°,  and  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed  by 
further  oxidation  (E.  and  0.  Fischer,  Bcr.  ix.  891). 

I.£UCAm^m,  C^oH'^O^    See  vol.  vii.  p.  119. 

XiSUCEIir.    See  Proteids. 

IiBlTCHTENBERGITE.  This  mineral,  from  Slatoust  in  the  Ural,  regarded 
by  some  mineralogists  as  a  distinct  species,  by  others  as  a  variety  of  pennine  or 
clinochlore  (i.  914;  iii.  575  ;  vi.  782),  has  been  further  examined  by  Duke  Nicholas 
von  Leuchtenberg  (iV.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  ix.  188;  xxi.  509).  The  specimen 
analysed,  and  regarded  as  normal,  was  obtained  from  the  Chichime  mountains.  It 
forms  large  hexagonal  plates,  easily  split  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis.  The 
laminae  thereby  separated  are  translucent,  with  a  fatty  to  nacreous  lustre,  white  or 
faint  greenish  colour,  and  difficultly  friable  like  talc ;  in  polarised  light  they  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  uniaxial  crystals.  Hardness  2'5.  Sp.  gr.  2'61-2"64.  Analysis 
gave  the  following  composition,  agreeing  with  Descloizeaux'  formula  for  clinochlore, 
6Si02  2AP0^9MgO  +  7H20  : 

SiO=  Fe='0='  CaO  MgO  AFO^  H^-O 

30-46  2-22  0-11  34-52  1974  1274  =  9979 

Leuchtenbergite  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  mineral  species  belonging 
to  the  chlorite  family. 

Microscopical  examination  of  fresh  and  decomposed  material  showed  the  following 
enclosed  minerals  :  garnets,  cubic  and  prismatic  forms,  which  were  regarded  as 
perowskite,  and  lastly  needles,  the  species  of  which  could  not  be  determined.  By 
weathering,  the  colour  of  the  mineral  is  changed  to  yellowish  and  afterwards  to  dark 
green  ;  the  facility  of  cleavage  is  diminished ;  and  in  certain  stages  of  the  alteration, 
the  mass  appears  interspersed  with  granules,  some  of  which  exhibit  the  optical 
characters  of  quartz. 

I.1SVCZC  ACID,  C«Hi-03,  and  IiElTCXM-ZTS^ZI.,  CH'^NO.  Erlenmeyer  a. 
Sigel  {Deut.  Chem.  Gcs.  Ber.  vii.  1 109),  by  combining  hydrogen  cyanide  with  valer- 
aldehyde,  from  fermentation  amyl-alcohol,  have  obtained  the  true  leucinitril, 

(CH3)2CH.CH2.CH(OH).CN,  differing  efisentially  from  the  body  to  which  that  name 
has  hitherto  been  attached  (vi.  782  ;  vii.  734),  inasmuch  as  it  is  completely  resolved 
by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  into  sal-ammoniac  and  leucic  or  oxycaproic  acid  : 

(CH3)2CH.CH2.CH(OH).CN  +  HCl  +  2W0  =  NH^Cl  +  (CH3)2CH.CmOH(OH).COOH. 

Leucinitril  is  a  colourless  oil  of  agreeable  odour,  lighter  than  water,  not  quite 
insoluble  therein,  soluble  in  all  proportions  of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  does  not  alter  at 
100°,  but  is  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into  valeraldehyde  and  hydrogen  cyanide. 

Leucic  acid,  obtained  as  above,  may  be  separated  from  the  sal-ammoniac  solution 
by  ether,  and  remains,  on  evaporating  the  ether,  as  a  syrup  which  gradually  solidifies 
to  large  transparent  crystalline  laminae.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

N.  Ley  {Ber.  x.  231)  has  also  prepared  from  valeraldehyde,  by  means  of  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acids,  an  acid  which  agrees  in  most  respects  with  leucic  acid, 
but  melts  at  54°-55°,  whereas  leucic  acid,  according  to  Waage  (iii.  576),  melts  at 
73°.  Ley's  acid  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  carbon  dioxide,  an  acid  having 
the  composition  C^H"*0-,  and  valeral. 

Putrefactio7i,  of  Leucic  Acid. — A  mixture  of  10  grams  calcium  leucate,  10  calcium 
carbonate  and  50  putrid  fi.brin  in  12  litres  of  Avater  was  found  to  yield,  as  gaseous 
products,  CO-',  CH^,  and  H,  and  as  liquid  products,  caproic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids 
(J.  Stolnikoff,  Zeitschr.  'physiol.  Chem.  i.  345). 

X.EUCZN'S  or  ikMZBOCikPROZC  iLCZB,  OT'^NO-  =  C5H"'(NH-)-.C0-H. 
Occurrence  in  Plaiits. — The  juice  of  vetches  grown  in  moist  garden-soil  and  germinated 
in  the  dark — perfectly  fresh  and  freed  from  albuminoids  by  boiling  and  partly  also  by 
dialysis — has  been  found  to  contain,  together  with  asparagine,  a  not  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  leucine,  both  these  bodies  being  doubtless  produced  by  transformation  of 
proteids  stored  up  in  the  seed.  When  the  mother-liquor  decanted  from  the  asparagine 
was  somewhat  further  concentrated,  crystalline  crusts  separated,  after  a  short  time, 
on  its  surface,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  groups  of  well-defined  spherules, 
and  exhibiting 'all  the  reactions  of  leucine  (Gorup-Besanez,         ^cr.  vii.  146;  see 
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also  Cossa,  Gazz.  chim.  Hal.  1875,  314).  The"^  basic  substance  called  chenopodine, 
which  Eeinsch  obtained  from  Chenopodium  album  (vii.  429),  is  regarded  by  Gorup- 
Besanez  as  identical  with  leucine. 

Leucine  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities,  together  with  tyrosine  and 
glutamic  acid,  in  young  pumpkin-plants  (Schulze  a.  Barbieri,  Ber.  xi.  1233). 

On  the  occurrence  of  leucine  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  yeast,  see  Ferments  (p.  783). 

Formation. — a.  Together  with  tyrosine,  asparagine,  glutamic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
by  the  action  of  stannous  chloride  on  albumin  animal  or  vegetable,  casein,  and  "le- 
gumin  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann),  see  Pboteids. 
j8.  Together  with  ammonia,  glycocine,  tyrosine,  a  yellowish  body  CdWed  gelatin  peptone, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  indole,  by  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  gelatin  (Nencki, 
Ber.  vii.  1593).  Jeanneret  {J.  pr.  Chcm.  [2],  xv.  353),  by  subjecting  gelatin  for 
eleven  days  to  the  action  of  the  organised  ferments  of  the  pancreas,  in  a  vessel  from 
which  the  air  was  excluded,  obtained  leucine,  but  when  the  air  had  access  to  the 
vessel,  no  formation  of  leucine  was  observed. 

Density. — According  to  Engel  a.  Vilmain  {B^dl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiv.  279),  the 
specific  gravity  of  leucine  is  1*293  at  18°. 

Oxidation. — Leucine  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  carbamic  acid,  which 
indeed  appears  to  be  invariably  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  carbon- 
compounds  in  alkaline  solution,  or  generally  when  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  come 
together  in  the  nascent  state  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  Ckem.  [2],  xii.  417)-  See  also 
Carbamic  acid  (p.  382). 

Reaction  with  Urea. — When  leucine  and  urea  are  fused  together,  a  compound  is 
formed  which  crystallises  in  needles  and  appears  to  consist  of  uramido-capr oic 
acid  (Huppert  a.  Hofmeister,  Ber.  vi.  1278). 

Reaction  with  Benzoyl  Chloride. — When  thoroughly  dried  leucine  is  heated  to 
100°  with  benzoyl  chloride,  the  mixture  fuses  and  turns  yellow,  while  benzoic  acid 
separates  on  the  surface  in  long  needles,  the  reaction  being  terminated  as  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ceases.  On  treating  the  mass  with  tepid  water  to 
remove  the  benzoic  acid,  a  yellow  substance  is  left  partly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
the  portion  insoluble  in  that  liquid  consists  of  amidocaproic  anhydride, 

C'^H-^N^O^  =  C«Hi2NO.O.C«H'2NO, 
its  formation  being  represented  by  the  equation 

2C«H'='N02  +  C^H^OCl  =  C'ffO.OH  +  HCl  +  C'^H^^N^O^ 

Amidocaproic  anhydride  is  a  white  amorphous  body,  which  becomes  gelatinous 
when  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  not  easily  reconverted  into  leucine 
even  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water.  The  portion  soluble  in  alcohol  consists  of 
dibenzoyl-amidocaproic  anhydride,  (C<*H"N0.C^H^0)20.  It  is  yellow  and  amorphous, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  85",  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  water 
into  benzoic  acid  and  amidocaproic  anhydride,  and  decomposes  when  heated  on 
platinum  foil,  giving  off  benzoic  acid  (A.  Destrem,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  484). 

IiEUCIM'ITRZIi,  see  p.  1178. 

IiEUCITE.  This  mineral,  hitherto  known  only  as  of  European  occurrence,  has 
been  found  by  Vogelsang — together  with  augite,  plagioclase,  sanidin,  and  small 
quantities  of  magnesia-mica  and  apatite — as  a  constituent  of  the  basalt  of  Grunung 
Bantal  Soesoem,  on  the  small  island  of  Bawean,  near  the  north  coast  of  Java  (F. 
Zinkel,  Min.  Mitth.  1875,  227).  According  to  F.  A.  Anger  {Min.  Mitth.  1875,  153) 
leucite  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  trass  of  Lake  Laach  and  of  the  Kies. 

Crystalline  Form. — Vom  Rath  inferred,  from  the  measurement  of  the  angles  of 
leucite,  and  from  the  striation  of  its  faces,  which  indicates  twin-formation,  that  it 
belongs,  not  to  the  regular  system,  as  generally  supposed,  but  to  the  quadratic  system 
(vii.  767).  Scacchi,  on  the  other  hand  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxiv.  503),  regards 
the  mineral  as  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  and  attributes  the  difference  in  the 
angular  measurement  to  errors  of  observation.  Hirschwald  also  (Min.  Mitth.  1875, 
227)  regards  leucite  '  as  a  regular  crystal-species  with  polysymmetric  development  in 
the  direction  of  the  quadratic  system.'  Vom  Eath  {Poyy.  Ann.  Ergdnzbd.  vi.  198) 
defends  his  conclusions  respecting  the  quadratic  form  of  leucite,  and  controverts  the 
difference  supposed  by  Scacchi  to  exist  between  implanted  and  imbedded  leucite.  He 
also  demonstrates  the  quadratic  form  of  the  sublimed  leucites  occurring,  as  first 
observed  by  Scacchi,  in  small  cavities,  and  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  old  leucites. 
The  analysis  of  these  sublimed  crystals  gave 

56-5  per  cent.  SiO^,    25*3  APO^    16-2  K^O,    and  2-8  Na^O. 
H.  Baumhauer  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  257)  confirms  the  views  of  vom  Rath,  particularly 
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•with  regard  to  the  twin-formation  of  leucite.  That  the  ordinary  form  of  leucite  is  not 
a  simple  form,  but  a  combination,  is  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  the  crystals  to  etching 
liquids,  by  which  the  ditetragonal  pyramid-faces  are  more  strongly  attacked  than  the 
tetragonal  faces.  The  optical  characters  of  leucite  also  show  that  its  form  is  not 
monometric.  Tschermak  {Berl.  Acad.  Ber.  1876,  695)  examined  a  leucite  free  from 
twin-lamination,  found  in  the  lava  of  Acquacetosa  near  Kome,  and  found  it  to  be 
negatively  double-refracting.  This  leucite,  analysed  by  Berwerth,  gave  55"  18  per 
cent.  SiO^  23-65  APO^  0-83  CaO,  19-40  K^O,  and  0-32  Na^O  (  =  99-38),  with  traces 
of  iron  and  magnesium. 

I.EVCOGAI.I.OI>,  C'^H'"C1'«0'2,  or  Ci^n'oCP^Oi^  A  compound  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  at  low  temperatures  on  pyrogallol  in  presence  of  acetic  acid  (see 
Pyrggallol). 

XiSVCOIiIITIC  ACID,  C^H^NO^  (J.  Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxvi.  65).  This 

acid  is  formed  by  oxidising  leucoline  sulphate  (43  parts  dissolved  in  200  water)  with 
potassium  permanganate  (100  in  1000  water).  It  crystallises  in  colourless  lamellae  or 
needles  melting  at  162°  ;  is  somewhat  volatile  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  at  110°,  also 
in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  to  which  it  imparts  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour ;  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  warm  water ;  crystallises  from  alcohol  and 
ether  with  a  faint  coloration  due  to  slight  oxidation.  Its  salts,  excepting  the  plumbic, 
ferric,  and  mercurous  salts,  are  easily  soluble ;  the  silver  salt  forms  slender  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  The  acid  heated  above  its  melting  point  suffers  partial  decomposi- 
tion, and  yields  a  sublimate,  probably  consisting  of  the  anhydride.  Heated  to  low 
redness  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  aniline,  together  with  ammonia  and  a  small  quantity 
of  picoline ;  when  potash-lime  is  used,  the  aniline  obtained  is  almost  free  from 
picoline.  Potassium  leucanilate,  heated  by  itself  yields  aniline,  water,  potassium 
carbonate,  free  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  : 

2C«H8KN03  =  2G«H^N  +  WO  +  K^CO^  +  CO^  -j-  40. 

By  fusion  with  excess  of  potash,  the  acid  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia, 
hydrogen,  and  salicylic  acid,  the  last  being  probably  formed  from  anthranilic  acid 
produced  in  the  first  instance : 

ra^IsOs  -1-  ZWO  =  C^H^N02  +  2C02  +  m\ 
The  acid,  heated  with  glycerin  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter,  likewise  yields 
aniline,  together  with  small  quantities  of  a  substance  having  the  properties  of  indole. 

laEUCOPHiklTE  and  X^EX.IM'OPKAN'E.  Eammelsberg  {Berl.  Acad.  Ber. 
1876,  23)  has  analysed  leucophane  (Nos.  1-4)  and  melinophane  (Nos.  6-10),  and 
refers  them  to  the  following  formulae  : 

U3RSi03)  ^^^^^^  6NaF+^I^Si^^ 


6NaF  + 


)  R^SiO^ 


Leucophane. 

If  we  suppose  2Na  =  R",     =  0,  and  therefore  6NaF 
minerals  the  formulae, 

Leucophane,  R«Si^023  =  jgE^sio' 

Melinophane,  Ri2Si^0-«  =  |5^^2s|o4 
the  analogy  of  which  is  perhaps  more  than  accidental. 

CaO 
23-61 
23-52 


22-  92 

23-  68 

24-  68 
26-82 

29-05 

29-  93 

30-  10 
30-56 
30-07 


R^SiO 
Melinophane. 

3R"0,  we  shall 


(No.  11) 


have  for  these 


P 

SiO^ 

BeO 

1  (found) 

6-57 

47-03 

11-73 

6-53 

undet. 

12-25 

3 

6-97 

47-07 

11-25 

4  „ 

6-91 

49-70 

12-40 

5  (calc.) 

6-69 

49-35 

11-16 

6  (found) 

5-73 

43-66 

13-31 

7  „ 

5-43 

41-40 

13-81 

8  „ 

6-39 

44-32 

13-84 

9  „ 

undetermined 

14-04 

10 

undet. 

42-50 

13-62 

11  (calc.) 

5-83 

42-95 

13-60 

Na=0 
11-26 
10-27 


0-30 
0-30 


undetermined 
undetermined 


10-93 
8-55 


1-40 


undetermined 
undetermined 


7-  21 
undet. 

8-  56 


0-  59 
undet. 

1-  44 


I.EUCOROSOI.XC  ACID.    See  Rosolic  Acid. 

IrEVUIiIN-ZC  ACID,  C^H«0='  (Grote  a.  Toliens,  Beut.  Chcm.  Ges.  Ber.  vi. 
vii.  1375;  x.  1440;  Liehigs  Annalen,  clxxv.  181;  F.  Bente,  ^er.  viii.  416). 


1390; 
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LEVULIlSriC  ACID. 


acid  is  formed  by  boiling  cane-sugar  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  cane-sugar  being  first 
resolved  into  dextrose  and  levulose,  the  latter  of  which  appears  to  be  the  chief  source 
of  the  levulinic  acid,  inasmuch  as  when  the  acid  produced  as  above  described  is  neutral- 
ised with  chalk  and  the  resulting  calcium  salt  is  crystallised  out,  a  mother-liquor  is 
obtained  containing  dextrose,  whereas  the  levulose  disappears  entirely.  A  small 
quantity  of  levulinic  acid  is  however  obtained  by  treating  dextrose  alone  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  method  originally  given  by  Grote  a.  Tollens  for  the  preparation  of  levulinic 
acid  was  somewhat  complex,  but  in  their  latest  communication  {Ber.  x.  1440)  the 
following  simpler  method  is  described.  A  mixture  of  1000  grams  of  sugar-candy, 
1000  grams  of  water,  and  1000  grams  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  is  heated  in  a  salt 
bath  for  four  days ;  the  resulting  liquid  is  agitated  ten  or  twelve  times  with  ether ;  the 
ether  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  is  heated  on  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tilled. Formic  acid  then  passes  over  first,  and  afterwards  between  218°  and  225° 
levulinic  acid,  which  solidifies  after  repeated  distillation,  its  boiling  point  then  rising 
to  235°-255°.  The  formation  of  levulinic  and  formic  acids  from  cane-sugar  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equation — 

and  C«H»20«  =  C^H^O^  +  CH-O^  -f  WO. 

Filter  paper  and  deal  shavings  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  also  yield  levulinic  acid,  but 
in  small  quantity  only  ;  Caragheen  moss  yields  about  as  much  as  cane-sugar  (Bente). 

Pure  levulinic  acid  melts  at  33-5°.  It  is  optically  inactive,  dissolves  in  water  in 
all  proportions,  is  not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  bromine.  Heated  for  three  days  in  a 
salt  bath  with  20  times  its  weight  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  it  turns  yellow,  but 
deposits  only  a  few  flocks. 

Calcmm  levulinate,  (C^H^O^)2Ca.2H-0,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  cal- 
cium carbonate,  crystallises  in  silky  needles  often  a  centimeter  long,  dissolves  very 
freely  in  water,  and  forms  syrupy  solutions  which  deposit  crystals  but  slowly.  It 
melts  at  100°,  giving  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water  of  crystallisation,  the  rest  of 
which  is  expelled  at  130°-140°.  A  salt  with  1  mol.  H'-O  was  likewise  obtained,  but 
Grote  a.  Tollens  are  not  sure  that  it  was  pure.  The  zinc  salt,  (C^H'0^)''^Zn,  also  pre- 
pared by  neutralisation,  crystallises  in  silvery  needles  or  laminae,  the  latter  of  which 
appear  under  the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of  needles.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  especially  when  warm,  is  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  forms 
syrupy  solutions.  The  silver  salt,  C^H^O^Ag,  formed  by  precipitation,  crystallises 
from  a  boiling  solution  in  well-defined,  elongated,  six-sided  plates,  whose  two  acuter 
angles  measure  on  the  average  99°  6',  and  the  four  obtuser  angles  131°  30'.  It  dis- 
solves at  17°  in  about  150  parts  of  water.  Thepotassium  salt,  prepared  from  the  silver 
salt  by  double  decomposition  with  potassium  carbonate,  solidifies  over  sulphuric  acid 
to  nodular  groups  of  microscopic  needles.  The  ammonmm  salt  forms  small  needles ; 
the  barium  salt  was  obtained  only  in  the  form  of  an  uncryscallisable  gummy  mass. 

Grote  a.  Tollens  have  also  examined  the  so-called  glue  at  es,  which  Mulder  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  lime  or  baryta  on  glucose  (ii.  488),  and  concludes  that  his  acid 
calcium  glucate  is  identical  with  the  levulinate.  His  neutral  glucates  they  regard  as 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  or  baryta  on  sugar  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  of 
the  crystallised  calcium  levulinate. 

For  the  constitution  of  levulinic  acid,  Grote  a.  Tollens  regard  two  views  as 
possible :  either  that  this  acid  contains  a  hydroxy  1-group,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
represented  by  a  ring-formula  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Limpricht  for  pyromucic 
acid  (vi.  979) ;  or  (2)  that  one  of  its  oxygen-atoms  may  be  situated  as  in  acetone 
or  in  ethylene  oxide,  in  which  case  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  homologue  of  pyro- 
racemic  acid,  CH^.CO.COOH.  This  latter  view  of  its  constitution  is  adopted  by 
Conrad  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  223),  who  regards  it  as  identical  with  jS-acetopro- 
pionic  acid,  CH^.CO.CH^.CH'^.COOH,  formed  by  the  action  of  baryta-water  on  ethylic 
acetosuccinate  (see  Peopionic  acid).  The  close  resemblance  of  these  two  acids  in 
nearly  all  their  properties  has  been  further  demonstrated  by  the  recent  experiments  of 
Grote  a.  Tollens  {Ber.  x.  1440),  thus : 

Levulinic  acid  /3-Acetopropionic  acid 

m.  p.    32-5-33-5  31° 

b.  p.    235°-255°  239° 
Ethylic  Ethers 

b.  p.    200°-201°  203°-205° 

The  silver  salts  of  both  acids  are  slightly  soluble  ;  their  other  salts  easily  soluble. 
The  only  point  of  difference  observed  is  in  the  calcium  salts,  the  levulinate  crystal- 
lising with  2  mol.  water,  whereas  the  i3-acetopropionate  is  anhydrous. 

XiEVUIiOSE.    See  SuGABS. 
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ZiXBATTZTE.    See  Eesins,  Fossil. 

JtlCHEDJIN,  C^H'^O^.  This  carbohydrate,  and  a  substance  turned  blue  by 
iodine,  existing  together  with  it  in  Cetraria  islandica  (iii.  586),  have  been  further 
examined  by  Th.  Berg  {Russ.  Zeitsch.  Pharm.  1873,  129,  161).  The  lichen  is 
repeatedly  boiled  with  fresh  portions  of  water  till  the  extract  is  no  longer  rendered 
turbid  by  alcohol.  The  strained  extracts  when  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours, 
deposit  the  lichenin  as  a  jelly,  which  is  freed  from  a  bitter  principle  and  the  sub- 
stance which  gives  the  blue  colour  with  iodine,  by  filtration  through  linen,  and  waslied 
with  water  till  the  blue  reaction  with  iodine  is  no  longer  visible.  The  jelly  remaining 
on  the  filter  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  alcohol,  pressed, 
and  slowly  dried  ;  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk  and  precipitated  with 
alcohol;  and  the  precipitate  of  the  substance  turned  blue  by  iodine,  which  soon 
becomes  glutinous,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol  and  then  dried.  Both  the 
lichenin  and  the  substance  turned  blue  by  iodine  have  the  composition  C^H'^O^. 
Lichenin  does  not  yield  sugar  either  when  boiled  with  water  or  when  treated  with 
malt-extraet,  saliva,  pancreas  extract,  or  gastric  juice,  but  it  is  converted  into  sugar 
by  boiling  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  substance  turned  blue  by  iodine 
yields  a  little  sugar  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water,  and  is  easily  and  com- 
pletely converted  into  sugar  by  treatment  with  an  acid.  Lichenin,  immersed  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  swells  up  without  dissolving,  and  on  heating  the  liquid  to  100°,  a  jelly  is 
formed,  having  the  composition  C'^I1^(C-H^0)^0^  The  substance  turned  blue  by  iodine 
is  not  altered  by  glacial  acetic  acid.  Neither  this  latter  substance  nor  lichenin  is 
turned  blue  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  together  ;  both  dissolve  in 
zinc  chloride  ;  Schweizer's  reagent  dissolves  only  the  lichenin.  Alcoholic  potash  at 
the  boiling  heat  acts  somewhat  strongly  on  lichenin,  very  slightly  on  the  substance 
turned  blue  by  iodine,  Lichenin  forms  compounds  with  potash  and  soda  ;  the  sub- 
stance turned  blue  by  iodine  does  not.  No  method  has  yet  been  found  of  converting 
either  of  these  substances  into  the  other. 

HCHWOXAMTHIM".    See  Plants,  Colouring  Matters  of. 

XiZEVRXTB.  Analyses  of  this  mineral  from  Elba  by  Stadeler  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
xcix.  70),  and  by  Sipocz  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxviii.  196),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  water,  formerly  regarded  as  accidental  (iii.  589),  is  an  essential  constituent,  and 
that  the  mineral  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  6RO.Fe-0^.4Si02.H-0,  in  which 
E  =  §Fe  +  ^Ca.  Analysis  (1)  by  Stadeler,  of  black,  shining,  crystalline  masses  ;  sp.  gr. 
4*023 ;  (2)  by  Sipocz,  mean  of  four,  made  on  carefully  selected  material;  sp.>gr.  4-037  : 
Si0*  Fe^O^  FeO  MnO  CaO  H^'O 

29-20  20-74  35-15  —  12-90  2  36  =  100-35 

29-67  21-26  33-09  0-74  13  33  2-32  =  100-41 

Kammelsberg,  on  the  other  hand  (Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxii.  897),  regards  the  water 
(1-65  per  cent,  according  to  nine  experiments)  as  the  result  of  weathering,  and  repre- 
sents the  anhydrous  mineral  by  the  formula  E'-Fe^Si^O^s  or  12EO.2Fe203.9SiO'-,  in 
which  E  =  §Fe  +  KCa,Mn). 

An  analysis  by  W.  Early  of  lievrite  from  Elba,  in  which  especial  attention  was 
given  to  the  determination  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron,  is  published  by  J.  Emerson 
Eeynolds  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  iii.  287) : 
SiO'      Al^O^      Fe^O^*       FeO       MnO       CaO        MgO      K^O      Na^O  H=0 
29-93     0-36     20-16     31-83     3-02     13-71     0-30     0  20     0-29     0-42  =  100-22 

Eegarding  the  water  as  unessential,  Eeynolds  represents  the  analytical  numbers  by 
the  formula  6EO.E203.4Si02,  in  which  6E0  =  4(Fe,Mn)0  +  2CaO. 

On  the  relations  of  form  and  composition  of  Lievrite  and  Humite,  see  Websky 
{Berl.  Acad.  Ber.  1876,  201 ;  Jahrh.f.  Mm.  1876,  660  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1876,  1252  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  Jour,  xxxii.  117). 

XiICpKT.    1.  Eefraction  and  Dispersion. 

A.  Of  Gases.  Mascart  {Ccmpt.  rend.  l^^ViW.  QIT  ;  Pogg.  Ann.  cliii.  149)  has 
worked  out  the  following  relations  between  the  refractive  power  and  density  of  gases, 
in  which,  instead  of  the  refractive  index  7i,  the  excess  of  refraction  n—1  is  taken  into 
account.  This  function,  if  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac  were  strictly  true, 
should  be  proportional  to  the  pressure  p.  Instead  of  this,  Mascart  finds  from  his 
experiments  that 

n  —  1  =  a{l  +  bp), 

where  a  and  b  are  constants.  According  to  Eegnault's  tables,  the  density  of  a  gas  is 
very  nearly  represented  by  the  formula 

^  =  a'(l  +  bY), 
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so  that,  if  the  index  of  refraction  were  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  h  would 
be  equal  to  b',  which,  however,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  is  true  only  as  a  very 
rough  approximation.  Between  constant  pressures,  but  at  varying  temperatures,  t, 
the  excess  of  refraction,  ?i— 1,  should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  factor  !  +  «;{, 
instead  of  which  a  variable  factor  was  found  for  the  several  gases.  The  last  column 
of  the  table  shows  the  absolute  values  of  1000  times  the  excess  of  refraction  (w— 1) 
for  the  sodium-line  at  the  temperature  0°  and  pressure  700  mm. : 


Gases 

Compressibility 

Refraction 

Influence  of 
Tempera- 

1000(7?o-l) 

t 

b 

t 

b 

Hydrogen 

Air      ...  . 

10° 

-0-00057 

22° 

-0-00087 

0-00381 

0-1388 

5 

+  0-00107 

22 

+  0-00072 

0-00383 

0-2923 

Nitrogen 

5 

0-00068 

21 

0-00085 

0  00382 

0-2972 

Monoxide 

9-3 

0-00754 

13-5 

0-0088 

0-00388 

0-5084 

,,       Dioxide . 

0-00225 

12 

0-00070 

0  00367 

0-2967 

Carbon  Monoxide . 

0  00435 

0-00089 

0-00367 

0-3336 

,,     Dioxide  . 

3 

0-00901 

17 

0-0072 

0-00406 

0-4494 

Sulphur 

7-7 

0  0322 

13 

0-025 

0-00471 

0-6820 

Cyanogen 

0-0322 

25 

0-027 

0-8202 

By  the  same  method  Mascart  has  determined  the  dispersion  of  several  gases. 
From  Cauchy's  dispersion  formula,  according  to  which  the  index  of  refraction  is 

-  !)• 

A  being  the  wave-length,  the  constant  B  was  found  to  have  the  following  values : 

for  Atmospheric  Air   0*0058 

Nitrogen   0*0069 

Hydrogen        .       .       .       .       .       .       .  0-0044 

Nitrogen  Monoxide   0-0127 

Carbon         „       .       .       .       .       .       .  0-0075 

„     Dioxide   0  0052 

Cyanogen   0-0100 

Nitrogen  monoxide  and  cyanogen  disperse  more  strongly  than  water  ;  the  dispersive 
power  of  atmospheric  air  is  about  f  of  that  of  water,  and  its  value  above  given  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  that  previously  found  by  Ketteler  ( Ueher  die  Farbenstreuung  der 
Gase,  Bonn,  1865). 

The  following  formula  for  calculating  the  refractive  indices  of  atmospheric  air  at 
different  temperatures  has  been  deduced  by  V.  v.  Lang  {Pogg.  Ann.  cliii.  448)  from 
very  careful  experiments : 

n  =  n^  -  0-000000905  t  +  0-00000000235  t\ 

no  having,  according  to  the  observations  of  Biot  and  Arago,  the  value  1-0002945. 
These  coefficients  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Mascart. 

B.  Of  Liquids. — The  influence  of  Compression  on  the  Eefractive Power  of  Water 
has  been  studied  by  Mascart  {Coinjpt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  801  ;  Fogg.  Ann.  cliii.  154). 
Assuming  Grassi's  coefficient  of  the  compression  of  water  to  be  correct,  it  follows  from 
Mascart's  experiments  that  the  old  law, — deduced  from  the  emission-theory  of  light — 

affirming  that  the  specific  refractive  power  of  bodies,  — — — ,  is  constant  for  all  varia- 

tions  of  density,  is  utterly  wrong,  and  that  the  magnitude  — ^>  to  which  the  name 

specific  refractive  energy  is  given  by  Dale  a.  Grladstone  (iii.  625)  approximates  to  a 
constant  value,  but  not  closely  enough  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  law. 

The  method  of  observation  adopted  rendered  it  possible  to  measure  by  optical 
means  the  fall  of  temperature  produced  by  sudden  decrease  of  pressure.  On  the  basis 
of  Dale  a.  Gladstone's  values  for  the  decrease  of  the  refractive  index  of  water  with 
rise  of  temperature  (iii.  616),  the  rise  consequent  on  an  increase  of  pressure  of  1  at. 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  0-00110,  a  value  agreeing  almost  exactly  with  that  deduced 
from  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 
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Compound  Ethers. — The  refractive  indices  of  isomeric  compound  ethers  (from  fer- 
mentation alcohols)  have  been  determined  by  Pierre  a.  Puchot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi, 
1566).  The  ethers  of  each  pair  were  compared  together  at  the  same  temperature,  a,  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  and  the  data  thus  obtained  afforded  the  means  of  calculating 
the  refractive  index  which  the  second  ether  in  the  pair  would  exhibit  at  a  distance 
from  its  boiling  point  equal  to  that  at  which  the  determination  was  made  for  the  first. 
As  the  differences  of  boiling  point  A  never  exceeded  1°,  the  alteration  of  the  boiling 
point  could,  for  this  calculation,  be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the  alteration  of 
density.  Four  comparisons  at  temperatures  a  from  15°-16°  yielded  the  following 
results,  in  which  t  denotes  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  d^  its  density  at  0°,  dt  that 
at  the  boiling  point,  la  the  refractive  index  at  the  temperature  a,  and  /a_A  that  at 
the  temperature  a  —  A . 


t 

do 

dt 

la 

Propyl  Butyrate  . 
Butyl  Propionate 

135-0 
1357 

0-887 
0-893 

0-745 
0-743 

1-3972 
1-3981 

1-3972 
1-3989 

Ethyl  Valerate  . 
Butyl  Propionate 

135-5 
135-7 

0-886 
0-893 

0-744 
0-743 

1-3981 
1-3981 

1-3981 
1-3983 

Propyl  Butyrate  . 
Ethyl  Valerate  . 

135-0 
135-5 

0-887 
0-886 

0-745 
0-744 

1-3972 
1-3981 

1-3972 
1-3973 

Butyl  Acetate 
Methyl  Valerate  . 

116-  5 

117-  5 

0-905 
0-901 

0-778 
0-774 

1-3901 
1-3937 

1-3901 
1-3921 

C.  Of  Solids. — A  new  refractometer  for  measuring  the  refractive  indices  of  glass 
plates  and  lenses  by  means  of  Newton's  rings,  is  described  by  G.  W.  Eoyston-Pigott 
{Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxiv.  393).  Four  kinds  of  glass  gave  the  following  values  for  mean 
rays : 

Clear  white  Flint-glass  1-537 

Yellow  and  heavy  Flint-glass   1-6626 

Yellowish  and  very  heavy  Flint-glass  .....  1-723 
Strong  yellow,  heaviest  of  all    „   1-7555 

The  refractive  index  of  collodion  films  (0'0081  to  0-088  mm.  thick  ou  glass 
plates)  was  found  by  E.  Gripon  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  882)  to  be  1*5108  ;  polarising 
angle  56°  25'. 

F.  Kohlrausch  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  100)  has  determined  the  following  refractive 
indices  by  the  method  of  total  reflection  (iii.  614)  : 


Glass  prism  (at  23°) : 

first  face 

second  face . 

by  transmission  . 
Fluor  spar : 

crude,  grey  (at  23°) 

black  (at  19°)  . 


1-5291 
1-5288 
1-5292 

1-4324 
1-4342 


Obsidian  (at  23°)  .       .  .  1-4953 

Agate  „        .       .  .  1-540 

Amber  (at  21°)     .       .  .  1-522 

Sodium  Chlorate  (at  22°)  .  1-5145 

Potash-alum,  native  (at  1 6°)  .  1-5461 

Chrome-alum    „      (at  22°)  .  1-481 


'Refractive  Tower  of  Bodies  which  exhibit  Anomalous  Dispersio7i 
(vii.  742). — A.  Kundt  {Fogg.  Ann.  cxlv.  67,  164)  has  determined  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  four  following  anomalously  dispersive  liquids:  (1).  Cyan  in,  1-22 
per  cent,  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*822  at  15°.  (2).  Cyanin,  concentrated 
solution  in  the  same  solvent.  (3).  Fuchsine,  not  quite  saturated  solution  in  the 
same  solvent.  (4).  Potassium  permanganate  solution  not  quite  saturated. 
The  first  column  of  the  following  table  indicates  the  spectral  lines  ;  e.Bl  and  e.Gr 
signify  the  extreme  blue  and  extreme  green  that  could  be  observed  on  both  sides  of 
the  absorption-band ;  in  fuchsine,  e.Bl  has  nearly  the  position  of  the  line  F.  Aa  and 
Aw  denote  the  differences  of  the  refractive  indices  as  observed  in  the  two  solvents, 
alcohol  (a)  and  water  (w). 

The  values  for  fuchsine,  which  exhibits  the  greatest  anomaly  of  dispersion,  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  determined  by  Christiansen  (vii.  742),  partly  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  different  degrees  of  purity  of  the  substances  employed,  and 
partly  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Christiansen's  determination  of  the  index  Wjj,  as  ac- 
knowledged by  himself  {Fogg.  Ann.  cxlvi.  154). 
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A 

a 
B 
C 
D 

,  Gr. 
E 
b 
F 

.  Bl. 

G- 
H 


Cyanin  I 


1-3666 
1-3678 
1-3691 
1-3714 


1-3666 
1-3675 
1-3713 

1-3757 
1-3793 


+  42 
+  49 
+  65 


-26 
-21 
+  1 

+  7 


Cyanin  II 


1-3732 
1-3756 
1-3781 
1-3831 


1-3658 


1-3705 

1-3779 
1-3821 


Aa 


+  120 
+  139 
+  182 


34 


-  7 

+  29 


Fuchsine 


1-3818 
1-3845 
1-3873 
1-3918 
1-3982 


+  209 
+  231 
I  +269 
+  315 


1-3613 
1-3668 
1-3759 


-  82 


Potassium 
Permanganate 


1-3377 
1-3386 
1-3397 
1-3408 
1-3442 
1-3452 


1-3420 
1-3477 
1-3521 


+  88 
+  91 
+  106 


+  64  i 
+  79  1 


W.  Wernicke  {Pogg.  Ann.  clvi.  87)  has  determined  by  a  peculiar  method,  the 
indices  of  refraction  and  extinction  of  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  metallically  opaque 
bodies.  The  following  table  gives  the  indices  of  refraction  n,  corresponding  with  the 
wave-lengths  K  for  solid  fuchsine  : 


A 

B 

G 

D 

B 

A 

=  760 

688 

656 

598 

589 

581 

571 

550 

532 

526 

n 

=  1-73 

1-81 

1-90 

2-293 

2-326 

2-372 

2-016 

1-875 

F 

G 

H 

\ 

=  522 

489 

485 

483 

489 

460 

448 

438 

429 

394 

n 

=  1-755 

1-593 

1-330 

1-436 

1-288 

1-224 

1-295 

1-31 

1-54 

The  variation  in  the  values  of  oi  justifies  Kundt's  theoretical  views  of  the  nature 
of  bodies  which  exhibit  surface  colours.  In  silver,  the  indices  of  refraction  (vii. 
743)  vary,  between  C  and  G|^H,  from  4-78  to  3-18,  and  the  experiments  show — in 
opposition  to  Cauchy's  theory  of  metallic  reflection — that  the  coefficient  of  extinc- 
tion is  independent  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Bouble  Refraction.  The  following  determinations  have  been  made  by  Kohl 
rausch  {loc.  cit.)  by  the  method  of  total  reflection.  In  the  uniaxial  crystals,  the  faces 
— when  it  is  not  otherwise  stated — ^were  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis,  and  the 
refractive  indices,  co  and  e,  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  were  determined. 
In  the  biaxial  crystals,  the  face  was  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  first  median  line,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  refractive  indices  a  and  y,  the  apparent  angle  2E  of  the  optic  axes 
was  determined,  and  thence  the  third  refractive  index  was  calculated  (iii.  665)  : 

Uniaxial  Crystals. 


Quartz  .... 
Quartz,  natural,  parallel 
'Amethyst  .... 
Lemon  Quartz,  parallel 
The  same,  parallel,  axis  horizonta' 
Apophyllite .... 
iPotassium  Ferrocyanide,  natural 
Calcium-copper  Acetate,  natural 
The  same,  natural,  parallel  . 
Beryl,  limpid,  parallel  . 
Beryl,      „  „      .  . 

Baryl,  greenish-blue,  parallel 
The  same,  parallel,  axis  horizonta: 
Beryl,  limpid,  natural,  parallel 
Mejonite  .... 
The  same  .... 
Mellite  .... 
Black  Mica,  natural 
Sodium  Nitrate  . 
Sodium  Nitrate,  natural  cleavage 
Nickel  Sulphate,  natural 


5438 

5436 

5440 

5444 

5445 

5343 

5752 

436 

435 

571 

5725 

5804 

5803 

573 

5649 

5657 

5415 

5842 
5854 
5099 


1-5530 
1-5531 
1-5533 
1-5532 

1-5369 

1-5815 

1-478 

1-478 

1-566 

1-5678 

1-5746 

1-568 

1-5454 

1-5459 

1-5154 

1-586 

1-3346 

1-3369 

1-4860 


Temp. 


23= 

24 

23 

22 

22 

22 

24 

23 

25 

21 

24 

23 

22 

23 

22 

19 

21 

23 

22 

23 

24 
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Biaxial  Crystals. 


a 

/3 

v 

Temp. 

2E 

GrypsTim  ...... 

1*5280 

1-5206 

r5183 

no. 70 

Gypsum,  natural  cleavage  . 

J  Oi^oy 

i  OZiO 

1  0  iuo 

ZD 

Tartaric  Acid  ..... 

1-6047 

1-5355 

1-4951 

14o  0 

Citric  Acid  ..... 

1"0077 

1  -A  07*^ 

1  'ly  /  0 

Adular,  iroin  the  Jiiiel 

1-5253 

1*5250 

1-5206 

0 1 

41-6 

Adular,  from  the  St.  Gotthard  . 

1  0  ly^ 

1  ou  / 

Mica,  East  Indian,  natural 

1-5997 

1-5941 

1-5609 

23 

71-9 

Aragonite ...... 

1-5301 

22 

Potassium  Nitrate  .... 

1-5046 

1-5031 

1-3327 

23 

7-5 

Magnesium  Sulphate .... 

1-4612 

1-4553 

1-4324 

21 

78-6 

Borax  ...... 

1-4712 

1-4681 

1-4463 

23 

59-0 

Cupric  Sulphate  .... 

1-5433 

1-5368 

1-5140 

23 

93-1 

Sugar   

1-5698 

1-5643 

1-5362 

24 

78-5 

Optical  Constants  of  Isomorplious  Bodies. — The  refractive  indices,  and,  in 
the-  case  of  biaxial  crystals,  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  of  a  largo 
number  of  isomorphous  crystals,  have  been  determined  by  Topsoe  a.  Christiansen 
{Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxxi.  1),  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  confirm  the  main 
conclusion  deduced  by  Senarmont  from  experiments  made  in  1851  {ibid.  [3],  xxxiii. 
391),  namely,  that  the  optical  properties  of  bodies  are  not  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
isomorphism.  In  the  following  tables  the  indices  of  refraction  are  given  for  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  C,  D,  and  F.  The  first  gives  these  indices  for  single-refracting 
crystals.  In  the  second  table,  the  letters  H,  T,  following  the  names  of  the  substances, 
denote  the  crystalline  system  to  which  they  belong,  H  =  hexagonal,  T  =  tetragonal 
(dimetric,  quadratic,  pyramidal).    The  positive  or  negative  optical  character  of  the 

substances  in  this  table  follows  from  the  value  of  -,  the  ratio  of  the  ordinary  and 

6 

extraordinary  refractive  indices  of  a  ray  traversing  the  crystal  at  right  angles  to  the 
optic  axis.  If  e  >  this  ratio  is  less  than  unity,  and  the  crystal  is  optically  positive  ; 
if  6  <  a>,  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity  and  the  crystal  optically  negative.  This  ratio  is 
always  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  line  D,  except  in  one  case,  where  a  C  is 
attached  to  it,  in  which  it  refers  to  the  line  C.  The  first  three  columns  of  figures 
contain  the  refractive  indices,  co  above  and  e  below.  In  the  third  table,  containing 
the  rhombic  biaxial  crystals,  there  are  given  for  each  substance,  the  three 
principal  indices  of  refraction  a  <  /8  <  7  for  rays  which  traverse  the  crystal  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  optical  elasticity  a  >  b  >  C.  '  Optical  orientation '  denotes  the  order  in 
which  the  axes  of  elasticity  correspond  to  the  right-angled  crystallographic  axes. 
The  sign  ±  for  the  optical  character  is  placed  below  that  axis  which  bisects  the  acute 
angle  of  the  two  optic  axes.  In  the  monoclinic  crystals  included  in  the  fourth 
table,  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the 
crystal.  The  optical  orientation  is  determined  by  the  angle  which  the  line  of  bisection 
of  the  acute  angle  of  the  optic  axes  forms  with  the  normal  to  the  face  001  or  ooP 
''AB)  denotes  the  apparent,  AB  the  true  angle  of  the  optic  axes. 


I.  Single-refracting  Crystals. 


Chemical  Composition 

Indices  of  Kefraction 

C 

D 

F 

KBr  

1-5546 

1-5593 

1-5715 

KI  

1-6584 

1-6666 

1-6871 

NH*I  

1-6938 

1-7031 

1-7269 

SiF*.2NH^F  

1-3682 

1-3696 

1-3723 

SuCl*.2KCl  

1-6517 

1-6574 

1-6717 

BaN20«  

1-5665 

1-5711 

1-5825 

PbN20«  

1-7780 

1-7820 

1-8065 

AP(SeO^)3.K2SO^  +  2iR-0  . 

1-4773 

1-4801 

1-4868 

Fe2(SO0='.K--^SO'  +  24H'^0 

1  4783 

1-4817 

1-4893 

FeXSO')^(NH0-SO*  +  24H20. 

1-4821 

1-4854 

1-4934 

Mixed  Alum  

1-4676 

1-4708 

1-4772 

4  H  2 
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II.  Uniaxial  Crystal 


Chemical  Composition 

Indie 

es  of  Refraction 

(:-) 

Cryst. 

C 

D 

P 

Axis 

- 
H 

1  "4074 
1-4062 

1-4092 
1-4080 

1-4138 
1-4124 

1-0009 

0-5395 

"\riT72  C!i*i?4    1  axxir^ 
JNlr^.olJb*   +   O-tL  U 

XT 

rL 

1  (io/O 

1-4036 

1-3910 
1-4066 

1  3950 
1-4105 

0-9889 

0-5136 

TT 

a 

1*3808 
1-3938 

1-3824 
1-3956 

1-3860 
1-3992 

0-9905 

0-5173 

H 

1-3817 
1-3972 

— 

— 

0-9889  (C) 

0-5219 

TT 
±L 

1-3427 
1-3587 

rS439 
1-3602 

1-3473 
1-3634 

0-9880 

0-5174 

lVinr''.bir'  +  oJl  U 

TT 
±1 

1'3552 
1-3721 

1-3570 
1-3742 

1-3605 
1-3774 

0-9875 

0-5043 

iVlgbi'.onUl*  +  oJl'^O  , 

TT 

JUL 

1  o71o 
1-583 

1-5885 
1-697 

— 

0-9925 

0-5083 

K.H'^JrO*.  .... 

i 

1-5064 
1-4664 

1-5095 
1-4684 

1-5154 
1-4734 

1-0280 

0-6640 

Jli±''AsO^  .... 

1 

1*5632 
1-5146 

1-5674 
1-5179 

1-5762 
1-5252 

1-0325 

0-6633 

(NH^H^PO^  .... 

T 

1-5212 
1-4768 

1-5246 
1-4792 

1-5314 
1-4847 

1-0307 

0-7124 

(NHOH^AsO^        .       .•  . 

T 

1-5721 
1-5186 

1-5766 
1-5217 

1-5859 
1-5296 

1-0361 

0-7096 

K2S20«  

H 

1-4532 
1-5119 

1-4550 
1-5153 

1-4595 
1-5239 

0-9602 

0-6446 

Eb2S20« .  . 

H 

1-4556 
1-5041 

1-4574 
1-5078 

1-4623 
1-5167 

0-9666 

0-6307 

CaS20«  +  4H20  . 

H 

1-5468 

1-5496 

1-5573 

— 

1-500 

H 

1-5266 
1-5232 

1-5296 
1-5252 

1-5371 
1-5312 

1-0029 

1-5024 

PbS20«  +  4H20  . 

H 

1-6295 
1-6492 

1-6351 
1-6531 

1-6481 
1-6666 

i  "loyo 

NiSO*  +  6H20     .       .  . 

T 

1-5078 
1-4844 

1-5109 
1-4873 

1-5173 
1-4930 

1-0159 

19062 

NiSeO*  +  6H20  . 

T 

1-5357 
1-5089 

1-5393 
1-5125 

1-5473 
1-5196 

1-0177 

1-8364 

ZnSeO^  +  6H20  . 

T 

1-5255 
1-5004 

1-5291 
1-5039 

1-5367 
1-5108 

1-0168 

1-8949 

BeSO^  +  . 

T 

1-4691 
1-4374 

1-4720 
1-4395 

1-4779 
1-4450 

1-0226 

0-9461 
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Double  Bef Taction  of  Various  Substances. — Mercurous  iodide,  Hg^I^,  which 
Des  Cloizeaux  has  shown  to  be  isomorphous  with  mercuric  iodide  {Comjpt.  rend. 
Ixxxiv.  1418),  is  likewise  strongly  double-refracting;  it  is  uniaxial  and  positive, 
whereas  mercuric  iodide  is  negative.    Mercurous  chloride  is  also  positive. 

Cupric  Sulphate,  CuS0*.5B.-0.  The  optical  constants  of  this  salt  have  been 
determined  by  C.  Pape  {Pogg.  Ann.  vi.  35;  Jahrcsb.  f.  Chem.  1873,  137).  The  three 
principal  refractive  indices  for  sodium  light  (D)  are : 

a  =  1-51564  ^  =  1-53940  y  =  1-54639 

The  dispersion  is  small,  as  shown  by  the  following  values  : 

DBF  Gr 
for  the  lines  a  =  1-51615  1-51983  1-52307  1-52872 

7  =  1-54604  1-54996  '-55351  1-55978 

The  angles  between  the  optic  axes  are  slightly  diminished  by  rise  of  temperature, 
about  12-1'  for  a  rise  from  19*1°  to  46-7°. 

Cane-sugar.  The  three  principal  refractive  indices,  and  the  angles  2V  of  the 
optic  axes  for  the  sodium,  lithium,  and  thallium  lines,  have  been  determined  by 
L.  Calderon  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  73) : 

a  /3  V  2V 

Li    .       .       .       1-5379  1-5638  1-5693  47?  56' 

Na    .       .       .       1-5397  1-5667  1-5716  48°  0' 

Tl     .       .       .       1-5422  1-5685  1*5734  48°  08' 

The  dispersion  of  the  median  lines  is  almost  nothing  ;  that  of  the  optic  axes  is  weak. 

F.  Becke  {Min.  Mittheil.  vii.  261)  finds  that  for  sodium  light,  the  crystallographic 
axis  c  is  inclined  to  the  smallest  optic  axis  at  an  angle  of  23°  23'.  For  sodium-light, 
and  for  light  which  has  passed  through  red  and  green  monochromatic  glasses  respec- 
tively, he  finds  the  following  values  for  the  refractive  indices  and  the  angle  of  the 
optic  axes : 

a  /3  y  2V 

Eed  .       .       .       .       1-5351  1-5630  1-5679  47°  42'  30" 

Yellow     .       .       .       1-5871  1-5653  1-5705  47°  48' 20" 

Green       .       .       .       1-5404  1-6687  1-5737  47°  57'  56" 

Terpin  Hydrate,  C'"H^^.3H-0.  This  compound  forms  orthorliombic  crystals 
having  the  axial  ratio  a '.  b  :  c  =  0-80722  :  1  :  0-47640.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes 
coincides  with  oo  J*  oo  ;  the  first  median  line  with  the  brachydiagonal  a.  The  angle  of 
the  optic  axes  is  for  lithium-light  77°  37';  for  sodium-light  77°  27';  for  thallium- 
light  77°  18' ;  the  dispersion  of  the  optic  axes  is  therefore  very  small  (Arzruni,  Pogg. 
Ann.  clii.  282). 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Befractive  Indices  of  the  Isomorphous  Sulphates  oj 
Barium,  Strontium,  and  Lead  (Heavy  Spar,  Ccelestine,  and  Anglesite). — 1.  The  three 
principal  indices  of  refraction  of  these  three  sulphates  vary,  with  change  of  tempera- 
ture, by  different  amounts,  but  always  decrease  in  magnitude  as  the  temperature 
rises.  2.  This  decrease  in  the  three  compounds  is  analogous  in  so  far  that  the  largest 
index  (7)  suffers  the  greatest,  and  the  medium  index  (j8)  the  smallest  amount  of 
diminution.  3.  In  anglesite  the  refractive  power  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature, 
but  the  dispersion  increases.  4.  The  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  expansion  by 
heat  do  not  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  axes  of  optic  elasticity 
(Arzruni,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  165). 

Development  of  Double-refracting  Structure  by  Electric  Induction. — Isotropic  media, 
solid  or  liquid,  submitted  to  strong  electric  inductive  action,  become  doubly  refractive, 
their  particles  being  apparently  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  The  structure  thus  acquired  is  uniaxial,  the  axis  being  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force.  Grlass  and  quartz  become  positively  double-refracting,  resin  negatively. 
Among  liquids,  carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  paraffin,  kerosene  oil,  and  turpentine  oil 
become  positive,  olive  oil  negative.  Carbon  disulphide  acquires  the  strongest,  paraffin 
oil  and  kerosene  oil  the  weakest  double  refraction.  In  solid  bodies,  the  development 
of  double  refraction  by  electric  influence,  takes  a  perceptible  time  (up  to  half  a  minute) 
and  an  equal  time  is  required  for  its  disappearance  after  the  electric  force  has  ceased 
to  act ;  in  liquids  both  the  production  and  the  disappearance  of  the  double  refraction 
are  instantaneous  (J.  Kerr,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  1.  337,  446). 

Fluorescence.  The  fluorescence  of  a  large  number  of  substances  has  been 
examined  by  E.  Hagenbach  [Pogg.  Ann.  cxlvi.  65,  232,  375,  508 ;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc. 
Jour.  xx%\  1068),  with  results  confirming  in  every  instance  the  two  laws  discovered 
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by  Stokes,  viz.  (1)  that  the  fluorescent  rays  are  always  less  refrangible  than  the 
exciting  rays  ;  (2)  that  the  same  rays  which  are  capable  of  producing  fluorescence 
within  a  substance  are  also  absorbed  by  that  substance. 

Light  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility  appears  to  be  capable  of  exciting  fluorescence, 
which,  in  the  more  refrangible  part,  extends  beyond  the  line  H,  being  there  produced 
by  lowering  of  refrangibility  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  ;  on  the  other  hand,  any  fluorescent 
light  that  might  be  produced  by  the  extreme  red  rays,  would,  for  obvious  reasons, 
not  be  perceptible  to  our  eyes.  The  number  of  maxima  of  fluorescence  in  the  spectrum 
is  very  different  for  different  substances  ;  thus  Hagenbach,  by  examining  the  spectrum 
of  an  illuminated  slit,  the  light  of  which  was  thrown  on  different  liquids,  observed 

7  maxima  in  a  fresh  solution  of  chlorophyll 

6  „  in  an  altered  solution  of  chlorophyll 

6  j,  in  an  extract  of  lamp-black 

4  „  in  barium  platinocyanide 

3  „  in  naphthalene-red  "j     and  in 

2  „  in  oxidised  brazilin  •  other 

1  „  in  the  solution  of  marin-alumina  J  substances. 

Stokes's  observation  that  the  absorption-bands  of  fluorescent  bodies  correspond 
generally  with  the  maxima  of  fluorescence  has  been  confirmed  by  Hagenbach  in  nearly 
all  cases,  a  few  bodies  in  which  absorption  is  not  accompanied  by  fluorescence  being, 
perhaps,  mixtures  of  a  fluorescent  and  a  non-fluorescent  substance.  Uranic  nitrate, 
however,  which  exhibits  no  maxima  of  fluorescence  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in 
solution,  seems  to  form  a  real  exception  to  the  rule,  since  it  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mixture. 

The  maxima  of  fluorescence  in  the  spectrum  of  a  body  do  not  always  correspond 
with  those  in  the  spectrum  of  the  fluorescent  light,  or  fluorescence  spectrum  ;  the 
solution  of  chlorophyll,  for  example,  shows  seven  maxima  of  fluorescence  in  its  spec- 
trum, but  only  two  in  that  of  the  fluorescent  light. 

The  position  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  fluorescence  vary  more  or  less  with 
tlie  nature  of  the  solvent  employed,  and  some  substances  exhibit  fluorescence  only  in 
one  state  of  aggregation,  whereas  others  are  fluorescent  both  in  the  solid  and  in  the 
liquid  state. 

Further  experiments  by  Hagenbach  {Fogg.  Ann.  Jubelbd.  1874,  303)  have  yielded 
the  following  results :  A  comparison  of  the  fluorescence  spectra  of  the  alcoholic  and 
ethereal  extracts  of  chlorophyll  shows  that  the  maxima  in  the  former  are  placed 
nearer  to  the  red  end  than  in  the  latter,  and  that  the  minimum  between  the  two 
maxima  is  more  distinct  in  the  ethereal  than  in  the  alcoholic  extract.  Chlorophyll 
likewise  exhibits  fluorescence  in  the  solid  state,  though  not  so  strongly  as  when  dis- 
solved, the  spectrum  of  the  solid  substance  being  less  extended  and  notably  displaced 
towards  the  side  of  lesser  refrangibility. 

The  fluorescence-spectrum  of  solid  anthracene  exhibits  seven  maxima.  The 
blue-violet  fluorescent  solutions  of  this  substance  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  light  petroleum 
exhibit  the  displacement  of  the  maxima  towards  the  violet  end,  previously  observed 
by  Morton  (p.  93  of  this  volume),  Hagenbach,  however,  attributes  the  spectrum 
with  six  or  seven  maxima  to  pure  anthracene,  whereas  Morton  supposed  that  it  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  chrysogen.  Hagenbach  did  not  observe  any  absorption-bands 
in  the  spectrum  of  pure  anthracene. 

Thallene,  a  greenish-brown  hydrocarbon  discovered  by  Morton  in  petroleum- 
residues  {Chem.  News,  xxvi.  272),  exhibits  a  fluorescence  very  much  like  that  of 
anthracene.  Solid  thallene  exhibits  no  absorption-bands  except  those  which  are  due 
to  its  splendid  green  fluorescence ;  its  two  spectra  are  exactly  complementary  one  to 
the  other.  In  all  its  solutions  it  exhibits  a  strong  blue  fluorescence,  and  all  its  bands 
appear, displaced  towards  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  in  various  degrees 
according  to  the  solvent  used.  Prolonged  insolation  and  rise  of  temperature  give  rise 
to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  fluorescence-bands  from  the  red  end  onwards 
(Morton,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvi.  89). 

The  fluorescence  and  absorption-spectrum  ofchrysene,  both  solid  and  in  solution, 
is  also  very  much  like  that  of  anthracene.  Solid  chrysene  exhibits  4,  dissolved 
chrysene  5  maxima  in  its  fluorescence-spectrum,  their  arrangement  being  modified  by 
the  solvent  (chloroform,  benzene,  turpentine-oil,  ether).  Two  or  three  absorption- 
bands  were  also  observed.  Insolation  displaces  the  maxima  of  solid  chrysene  in  the 
direction  of  greater  refrangibility,  and  develops  a  fifth  maximum  (Morton,  Amer. 
Chemist,  v.  115). 

Ordinary/  white  paper  exhibits  a  whitish  fluorescence,  which  is,  moreover,  con- 
tinuous after  the  removal  of  the  exciting  rays,  and  has  therefore  the  character  of 
phosphorescence ;  it  begins  at  the  line  b,  attains  its  maximum  at  Gr,  and  extends  to 
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the  ultra-violet.  This  fluorescence-spectrum  exhibits  two  rather  strong  maxima 
separated  by  a  minimum  (Hagenbach). 

Hagenbach  has  also  examined  the  fluorescence  of  the  flatinocyanidcs  of  the  follow- 
ing metals : 


The  fluorescent  appearances  of  these  salts  are  very  diversified,  as  each  yields 
several  hydrates  differing  both  in  their  body-colour  and  in  their  fluorescence.  The 
body-colour  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  rays  which  excite  fluorescence.  Most  of 
these  salts  exhibit  very  fine  surface-colours, 

Ch.  Horner  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlviii.  165)  recommends  castor-oil  as  a  solvent  for 
fluorescent  bodies  which  do  not  exhibit  this  property  when  dissolved  in  other  liquids. 
Eed  indigo  (Persio)  dissolved  in  this  oil  exhibits  a  splendid  orange  fluorescence;  cam- 
wood apple-green  ;  logwood  a  similar  colour  but  with  a  different  spectrum  ;  turmeric, 
emerald-green,  at  least  three  times  as  strong  as  in  the  alcoholic  extract, 

E.  Lommel  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxliii.  26  ;  clix,  514)  infers,  from  observations  on  various 
fluorescent  substances,  that  Stokes's  law  respecting  the  relative  refrangibilities  of  the 
exciting  and  fluorescent  rays  is  not  universally  true.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows  : 
(1).  There  are  two  kinds  of  fluorescence.  In  the  first,  each  homogeneous  exciting 
ray,  which,  as  regards  its  refrangibility,  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  fluorescence- 
spectrum,  or  a  certain  portion  of  it,  is  capable  of  exciting  not  only  rays  of  greater  or  of 
equal  wave-length,  but  also  rays  of  lesser  wave-length,  so  far  as  they  are  included  within 
the  same  limits.  In  the  second  kind  of  fluorescence  each  homogeneous  exciting 
ray  produces  only  those  rays  of  fluorescent  light  whose  wave-lengths  are  greater  or  at 
least  equal  to  its  own.  (2),  In  bodies  which  exhibit  the  first  kind  of  fluorescence, 
such  as  naphthalene,  chlorophyll,  and  iron,  each  exciting  homogeneous  ray  calls  into 
existence  the  entire  fluorescence-spectrum  :  these  bodies  therefore  do  not  conform  to 
Stokes's  law.  (3).  Most  of  the  fluorescent  bodies  hitherto  examined  exhibit  only  the 
second  kind  of  fluorescence,  and  therefore  obey  Stokes's  law  throughout  the  extent  of 
their  fluorescence-spectra.  (4).  There  are  also  bodies  which  exhibit  both  kinds  of 
fluorescence,  the  first  in  a  certain  part  of  their  fluorescence-spectrum,  the  second  kind 
in  the  remainder ;  these,  therefore,  conform  partially  to  Stokes's  law.  Such  are 
Griessmayer's  chameleon-red,  chameleon-blue,  and  chameleon-green  produced  by 
heating  aniline  hydrochloride  with  azobenzene  (see  Phenyl  Colouring  Matters), 

According  to  Hagenbach  (p.  1194)  and  Lubarsch  (Pogg.  Ann.  cliii.  420),  on  the 
other  hand,  the  relation  between  the  wave-lengths  of  the  exciting  and  fluorescent 
rays  is  in  all  cases  represented  by  Stokes's  law.  Lubarsch  also  infers  from  his  own 
experiments :  (1),  That  the  fluorescence  of  each  substance  can  be  developed  only  by 
certain  exciting  rays,  (2),  That  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  the  fluorescent  light 
excited  by  sunlight  correspond  with  the  position  of  maximum  absorption,  provided 
that  the  fluorescence  is  sim/ple.  Various  bodies,  however  {e.g.  extract  of  Palisander 
wood,  an  ethereal  solution  of  archil,  and  alcoholic  tincture  of  litmus),  exhibit  a,  double 
or  multiple  fluorescence,  due  to  the  action  of  various  groups  of  rays  of  the  exciting 
light.  Chlorophyll  belongs  to  this  class  of  bodies,  but  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
several  substances,  each  of  which  exhibits  only  simple  fluorescence. 

Fluorescence,  Phosphorescence'^  and  Absorption  Spectra  of  TJramum  Solutions. — 
The  light  emitted  by  phosphorescent  uranium  compounds  has  been  spectroscopically 
examined  by  E.  Becquerel  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxvii.  539).  The  experiments  were 
made  in  some  cases  with  the  aid  of  Becquerel's  phosphoroscope  f  {ibid.  [3],  Ivii,  101), 
while  in  others  the  bodies  were  illuminated  exclusively  by  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays,  Uranous  chloride  and  sulphate  thus  treated  do  not  emit  any  sensible  light. 
Most  uranic  compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  become  phosphorescent,  and  almost  all  of 
them  then  give  a  series  of  groups  of  light  and  dark  bands  between  C  and  F.  The 
order  of  the  bands  in  the  several  groups  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  acid  present  in 
the  compound,  and  exhibits  great  diversity.  In  the  double  salts  of  any  particular 
class,  the  double  sulphates  for  example,  the  order  in  each  group  is  the  same,  but  the 

*  Phosphorescence  is  fluorescence  continuing  after  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

t  This  is  an  instrument  for  facilitating  the  detection  of  phosphorescence  in  bodies  which  exhibit 
it  for  a  very  short  time  only.  For  description  and  figures,  see  B.  Becquerel  (La  Lumihre,  ses  causes  et 
ses  effets,  i.  249,  334,  378  :  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ivii.  101 ;  also  TraiU  de  Physique  par  A.  Daguin, 
iv.  262). 
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index  of  refraction  of  the  corresponding  light  and  dark  bands  varies  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  the  opposite.  In  each  individual  spectrum  the  distance 
between  the  corresponding  maxima  and  minima  of  light  of  the  successive  groups 
increases  with  the  refrangibility.  The  differences  of  the  corresponding  wave-lengths 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  mean  wave-length  give  quotients  which  are  nearly  equal 
for  all  uranium  compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  no  simple  relation  could  be  discovered 
between  the  wave-lengths  of  homologous  bands  of  the  same  group  in  different  com- 
pounds and  their  chemical  composition.  When  the  compounds  are  illuminated  by 
violet  and  ultra-violet  light,  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  exhibits 
additional  groups  of  absorption-bands,  which  are  different  in  different  compounds, 
and  agree  in  their  order  of  succession  with  those  in  the  less  refrangible  part  of  the 
spectrum,  appearing,  indeed,  like  a  continuation  of  the  latter. 

Becquerel's  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Morton  a,  Bolton  (American  Chemist, 
iii.  361,  401),  whose  observations  extend  to  a  larger  number  of  uranium  salts.  They 
find  that,  whereas  in  the  spectra  of  all  these  salts  the  similar  and  similarly  distributed 
bands  of  the  fluorescent  light  are  situated  between  the  lines  G  and  F,  there  are  also 
other  absorption-bands  situated  between  F  and  H,  which  are  not  due  to  fluorescence, 
hnt  are,  nevertheless,  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  and  somewhat  regularly  dis- 
tributed. The  intensity  curves  of  the  spectra  exhibit  characteristic  differences 
between  different  salts,  and  may  serve  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other.  In  all 
cases  the  intensity  of  the  bands  decreases  more  quickly  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
opposite,  and,  for  the  most  part,  more  quickly  towards  the  more  refrangible  end. 
The  character  of  one  band  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  type  of  all  the  bands  in  the  same 
spectrum ;  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  however,  afforded  by  most  of  the  double  acetates, 
especially  sodio-uranic  acetate.  Double  salts  containing  the  same  aeid  have  in  most, 
bat  not  in  all  cases,  bands  of  the  same  type  ;  but  simple  and  double  salts  of  the  same 
acids  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  agree  in  the  type  of  their  bands.  In  many  cases  an 
internal  decomposition  of  a  salt  by  heat  could  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  spectroscope. 
Thus  when  hydrated  ammonio-uranic  sulphate,  U203S03.(NH4)20S03  +  2H20,  is  heated, 
it  is  first  converted  into  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  finally  into  a  new  salt,  containing 
less  ammonia,  viz.  2U20^SO^.(NH^)20SO^.  The  spectra  of  the  three  salts  are  similar, 
but  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  arrangement  and  relative  intensities 
of  their  bands.  When  the  original  hydrate  is  slowly  heated,  the  spectrum  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  at  first  accompanies  that  of  the  hydrate,  and  with  continually  increasing 
intensity,  while  that  of  the  hydrate  gradually  fades.  The  passage  from  the  hydrate 
to  the  new  double  salt  is  accompanied  by  similar  appearances. 

The  absorption-spectra  of  many  uranic  salts  exhibit  great  diversities,  the  character 
of  the  absorption -bands  being  in  many  cases  greatly  influenced  by  the  fluorescence,  in 
others  but  slightly.  The  acetates,  simple  and  double,  which  in  the  solid  state  give 
very  different  absorption-spectra,  exhibit  in  solution  almost  exactly  similar  spectra, 
so  that  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability,  that  double  uranic  acetates  cannot 
exist  in  solution,  but  are  decomposed  in  the  act  of  dissolving.  Different  solvents  dis- 
place the  bands  in  various  degrees. 

Fluorescence  is  diminished  by  heat.  In  anhydrous  ammonio-uranic  sulphate  the 
fluorescence  is  considerably  weakened  at  140°  and  destroyed  at  260°.  In  sodio-uranic 
acetate  all  the  fluorescence-bands  disappear  at  116°,  and  during  the  heating  the  bands 
are  somewhat  displaced  towards  the  red  end ;  as.  the  salt  cools,  the  optical  phenomena 
regain  their  original  character.  Salts  in  solution  lose  their  fluorescence  at  lower 
temperatures  than  in  the  solid  state.  Many  uranic  salts,  especially  the  carbonates, 
exhibit,  when  heated,  a  downward  displacement  (?  towards  the  red  end)  of  their 
absorption-bands ;  others,  especially  the  nitrates,  and  likewise  the  acetates,  exhibit, 
when  heated,  not  a  displacement  of  the  bands,  but  a  distinct  diminution  of  the  general 
absorption. 

Illumination  of  Transparent  Bodies. — Lallemand's  observations  on  this 
subject  (vii.  745)  have  been  continued  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1216)  with  the  follow- 
ing results  :  The  rays  which  produce  the  illumination  of  transparent  bodies  are  of  two 
kinds :— those  of  the  one  kind,  resulting  from  a  direct  lateral  propagation  of  the  incident 
light,  have  a  wave-length  equal  to  that  of  the  latter,  and  are  partly  or  completely 
polarised,  according  as  the  incident  light  is  natural  or  polarised  ;  while  those  of  the 
other  kind  are  always  unpolarised,  and  often  of  less  refrangibility  than  the  original 
light :  these  are  the  rays  which  in  transparent  bodies  produce  fluorescence,  and  in 
opaque  substances,  body-colour.  Fluorescence  may  be  regarded  as  a  universal  property 
of  bodies,  being  exhibited,  even  by  the  purest  liquids,  as,  for  example,  sulphur  dioxide 
or  cyanogen  condensed  by  pressure.  The  only  bodies  which  are  distinctly  illuminated 
without  fluorescing  are  perfectly  pure  quartz  and  rock-salt.  Calcspar  exhibits  a  red- 
dish-orange fluorescence,  somewhat  brighter  and  of  a  deeper  red  with  the  ordinary  than 
with  the  extraordinary  ray  ;  isochromatic  illumination  (vii.  745),  however,  is  scarcely 
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perceptible  in  this  substance.  Colourless  fluorspar  exhibits  both  properties  in  a  high 
degree  ;  its  fluorescence  is  of  a  violet-indigo  colour.  Pure  naphthalene  dissolved  in 
alcohol  gives  a  bright  indigo-blue  fluorescence,  the  spectrum  of  which  shows  all  the 
colours,  but  most  conspicuously  the  rays  between  F  and  Gr.  When  polarised  light 
falls  on  glass  which  has  been  quickly  cooled,  the  glass  emits  at  certain  points  white 
partially  polarised  light,  at  others  unpolarised  light  of  yellowish-green  or  bluish-green 
colour,  according  to  the  fluorescence  of  the  particular  kind  of  glass.  This  effect  is 
connected  with  the  double  refraction  resulting  from  the  internal  tension  of  the  particles. 

Illumination  of  Opaque  Bodies  and  External  Diffusion, — The  light 
scattered  from  the  surfaces  of  these  bodies  consists  of  three  parts  :  1.  That  resulting 
from  true  diffusion,  which  obeys  the  same  laws  as  the  inner  diffusion  or  illumination 
of  transparent  bodies.  2.  That  which  is  due  to  true  reflection  from  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface.  3.  That  which  is  due  to  fluorescence.  Lamp-black  is  the  substance 
in  which  the  reflection  is  of  smallest  amount,  indeed  almost  evanescent ;  nevertheless, 
this  substance  exhibits  a  faint  yellowish  fluorescence.  In  most  other  black  substances 
the  predominant  appearance  is  reflection,  most  conspicuously  in  platinum-black.  The 
number  of  really  black  bodies,  that  is  to  say  of  bodies  which  reflect  and  diffuse  no 
coloured  light,  but  only  a  faint  white  light,  is,  however,  smaller  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  many  apparently  black  precipitates,  for  example,  exhibiting  distinct  colours 
when  dried  and  spread  out  in  thin  layers ;  thus  the  sulphide  and  phosphide  of  copper 
are  greenish-brown  ;  lead  sulphide  and  silver  sulphide  are  bluish-grey,  &c.  Actually 
black  are  the  following :  well-washed  aniline-black ;  mercury  sulphide  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  mercuric  chloride ;  uranium  oxide,  U^O-^ ;  cupric 
oxide  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by  lime  ;  platinum-black ;  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen ; 
finely  pulverised  arsenic  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air  (Lallemand,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys. 
[5],  viii.  93). 

Belations  between  Absorption  and  Dispersion  in  Mixtures. — When  an 
ordinary  transparent  medium,  whose  refractive  power  n  is  related  to  the  wave-length 

A  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  w  =  a  4-  A,  is  mixed  with  a  strongly 

absorbing  body,  the  absorption-bands  of  the  mixture  are  in  most  cases  displaced 
towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  displacement  \r  creasing  with  the  value  of  b. 
This  relation  throws  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure  observations  regarding  the  influence 
of  solvents  on  absorption  {e.g.  in  the  chlorophyll  spectrum) ;  also  on  the  observations 
made  by  Melde  in  1865  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxxiv.  91  ;  cxxvi.  265  ;  Jahresb.  1865,  85)  on  the 
displacement  and  occasional  disappearance  of  the  absorption-bands  of  a  substance 
consequent  on  the  presence  of  another  which  does  not  act  chemically  on  it,  but  is 
likewise  capable  of  producing  absorption-bands  (Kundt,  Pogg.  Ami.  Jiibelbd.  615). 

On  the  relations  between  the  absorptive  powers  of  Coloured  Bodies  in  the  Solid 
State  and  in  Solution,  see  W.  Ackroyd  {Cliem.  News,  xxxvi.  159). 

Instruments  for  the  observation  of  Absorption  in  Solutions  are  described  by  G.  Govi 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  1046;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1877,  184). 

On  Absorption-spectra,  see  Spectral  Analysis. 

Colours  of  Bodies.  The  change  of  colour  produced  in  bodies  by  heat,  on 
which  observations  were  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Houston  (vii.  746),  has  been 
further  investigated  by  W.  Ackroyd  {Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  75;  Phil.  Mag.  [5],  ii.  423; 
Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  xxxi.  571),  who  designates  it  by  the  term  Metachromatism.  The 
colours  were  spectroscopically  examined  after  the  light  had  passed  through  a  thin  layer 
of  the  pulverised  substance.  Heating  usually  produces  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  potassium  dichromate)  a  contraction  of  the  transmitted  portion  of  the  spectrum,  in 
greater  proportion  towards  the  more  refrangible  than  towards  the  less  refrangible 
side,  whereby  a  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  red,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  general  law  of  colour-change  prodiiced  by  heat.  The  series  of  colours  must, 
however,  be  extended  beyond  the  red  to  include  brown  and  black,  and  beyond  the  violet 
to  include  white  (or  colourless).  In  a  series  of  anhydrous  binary  compounds  of  the 
same  two  elements,  those  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  have  the  most 
refrangible,  and  those  which  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of  metal  have  the  least 
refrangible,  colours.  Metachromatism  occurs  in  all  states  of  aggregation ;  it  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  rise  of  temperature  or  with  alteration  of  density,  and  may 
therefore  be  produced  by  increase  or  decrease  of  distance  between  the  atoms  within 
the  molecule,  in  other  words,  with  alteration  of  the  atomic  potential.  A  change  from 
the  white  (violet)  to  the  black  (red)  extremity  of  the  spectrum  indicates  a  separation 
of  the  atoms,  the  contrary  change  an  approximation.  If  the  alteration  of  the  potential 
proceeds  as  far  as  chemical  action,  the  former  change  of  colour  denotes  combination, 
the  second  decomposition. 
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Dichro'ism. — The  double-refracting  orthorhombic  crystals  of  iodine  are  dichroic 
in  consequence  of  unequal  absorption,  appearing  dark  red  or  brownish  yellow  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed.  The  optic  axis  of  the  rhombic  plates  is 
parallel  to  the  macrodiagonal.  Tlie  ray  polarised  parallel  to  this  axis  suffers  less 
absorption  than  that  which  is  polarised  at  right  angles  thereto.  The  reflected  light  is 
polarised  partly  at  right  angles  to  the  transmitted  light,  partly  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  If  the  incident  light  is  polarised  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  about  72°,  the  reflected  light  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  com- 
plementary to  the  transmitted  light  (Sir  John  Conroy,  Froc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxv.  51). 

The  absorption-spectra  of  iodine  in  the  solid  and  fused  states  are  nearly  identical, 
and  consist  only  of  the  red  portion  to  a  little  short  of  D,  beyond  which  absorption 
takes  place  very  rapidly  in  fused,  more  slowly  in  solid  iodine.  The  solutions,  as 
formerly  observed  by  Schultz-Sellack  (vii.  672),  are  either  red-brown  or  violet. 
To  the  former  class  belong  the  solutions  in  alcohol,  ether,  ethyl  bromide,  ethylene 
chloride,  benzene,  glycerin,  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  hydrochloric  acid,  &c. :  they 
absorb  the  spectrum  from  the  violet  end  to  about  the  middle  between  D  and  E ;  to 
the  latter,  the  solutions  in  disulphide,  tetrachloride,  and  monochloride  of  carbon, 
chloroform,  phosphorus  trichloride,  stannic  chloride,  and  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid:  these  solutions  strongly  absorb  the  rays  of  medium  refrangibility,  and  their 
spectrum  resembles  that  of  iodine-vapour  (vii.  672).  In  thin  layei's,  or  when  some- 
what dilute,  they  appear  red ;  in  thicker  layers  violet,  because  the  violet  rays  are 
still  transmitted  after  the  red  have  been  absorbed  (Conroy,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxv.  46). 
The  dichroism  of  iodine  in  alcoholic  solution  has  also  been  observed  by  Andrews 
{Chem.  News,  xxiv.  75). 

Temporary  dichroism  may  be  produced  by  tension  in  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha, 
and  in  a  slight  degree  in  gelatin  which  has  been  made  extensible  by  addition  of 
glycerin  and  coloured  by  certain  dye-stuffs  (A.  Kundt,  Poyy.  Ann.  cli.  125). 

Elliptic  Polarisation  and  Surface-colours. — E.  Wiedemann  (Poyg.  Ann. 
cli.  1)  has  determined  the  relation  between  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  phase  of 
retardation  of  the  reflected  ray  (iii.  659)  for  five  spectral  colours,  from  reflecting  sur- 
faces of  fuchsine,  aniline-violet,  and  copper.  Strong  elliptic  polarisation  was  observed 
also  in  light  reflected  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  fuchsine.  The  changes  of  colour 
exhibited  by  bodies  with  surface-colour  in  contact  with  media  of  different  refrangi- 
bility—first  observed  by  Haidinger  (  fFi'm.  Akad.  Ber.  viii.  97  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1852, 
162),  have  been  further  studied  by  Wiedemann,  whose  experiments  show  that  the 
surface-colour  varies  enormously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  contact 
with  the  body,  and  that  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  light  reflected  from  double-re- 
fracting crystals  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting  surface  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystals — also  studied  by  Haidinger  {Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  321  ;  Jahresh.  1847-48, 
194) — are  independent  of  any  particular  arrangement  of  the  surface-particles.  Amongst 
the  relations  brought  to  light  by  this  investigation,  the  following  may  be  especially 
mentioned  :  (1).  That  the  colours  most  strongly  reflected  (in  air)  likewise  exhibit  the 
strongest  elliptic  polarisation ;  and  (2)  That  the  principal  angle  of  incidence,  or 
polarising  angle  (whose  tangent  is  the  index  of  refraction,  iii.  653),  is  subject  to  the 
most  rapid  variations  for  wave-lengths  nearly  corresponding  with  absorption-bands 
{com'p.  Kundt,  vii.  744).  Semi-metallic  bodies,  in  regard  to  the  phases  of  retarda- 
tion of  light  which  falls  upon  them,  behave  like  transparent  bodies  for  the  rays  which 
they  transmit,  and  like  metals  for  those  which  they  reflect. 


II.    Circular  Polarisation.* 

Polarimeters,  or  Polaristrobometers  (from  ffTpofios,  rotation). — Saccharl- 
meters.  Besides  the  Soleil  Saccharimeter,  a  number  of  other  instruments  are  now 
in  use  for  determining  the  rotatory  power  of  optically  active  substances,  and  may 
here  be  briefly  described. 

Soleil-Duboscq  Saccharimeter. — The  Soleil  saccharimeter  now  manufactured 
by  Duboscq  of  Paris  is  in  all  essential  features  identical  with  that  already  described  (vol. 
iii.  674) ;  the  regulator  ni  (fig.  697,  vol.  iii.  674)  is  placed,  however,  at  the  eye-piece 
end  of  the  instrument  instead  of  behind  the  polariser  <?,t  as  will  be  evident  on  inspection 
of  fig.  32,  where  P  is  the  polariser,  A  the  analyser,  consisting  of  an  achromatised 

*  In  this  section  of  the  article  ' Light'  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  for  many  valu- 
able additions  and  suggestions.  H.  W.  _ 

t  In  the  description  at  p.  674,  vol.  III.,  it  is  stated  (line  18  from  top)  that  the  incident  Lght  is 
polarised  by  the  prism  «  •  the  prism  c  is  really  the  polariser. 
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calcspar  prism,  C  the  quartz-plate,  and  N  the  Nicol,  which  together  constitute  the 
regulator ;  the  prism  N  is  fitted  in  a  milled  collar  B. 

The  scale  of  this  instrument  is  constructed  so  that  the  space  between  0  and  100 
exactly  represents  the  distance  through  which  the  quartz-wedges  mast  be  mored  in 


Fig,  32. 


order  to  compensate  the  deviation  produced  by  a  plate  of  quartz  1  mm.  thick  placed 
between  the  polariser  and  analyser  at  right  angles  to  their  common  axis,  in  the  position 
ordinarily  occupied  by  the  substance  under  examination.  Clerget  in  1849  stated  that 
a  column  200  mm.  in  length  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  16-471  grams  cane- 
sugar  in  100  c.c,  was  capable  of  producing  the  same  deviation  of  the  polarised  ray  as 
such  a  plate  of  right-handed  quartz  ;  Dubrunfaut  subsequently  pointed  out  that  only 
16"390  grams  were  necessary,  and  the  amount  was  afterwards  still  further  reduced  to 
16"350  grams  by  a  commission  consisting  of  Barreswil,  Duboscq,  Pouillet  and 
Schlosing.*  The  directions  now  issued  with  the  instrument  specify  this  last-named 
amount  as  that  which  is  to  be  used  in  verifying  the  scale  ;  and  if  this  weight  of  a 
substance  containing  cane-sugar  unmixed  with  any  other  optically  active  body  be  dis- 
solved in  water  to  100  c.c,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  wedges  must  be  displaced  in 
order  to  compensate  the  effect  produced  by  a  column  200  mm.  in  length  of  the  solu- 
tion be  determined,  the  scale-reading  directly  represents  the  percentage  of  cane-sugar 
in  the  substance  under  examination  f ;  if  any  other  weight,  w,  of  the  substance  be 
taken,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  wedges  must  be  displaced  be  ascertained,  then 
calling  this  5,  the  percentage  of  cane-sugar  is  given  by  the  proportion 

16-35  X  S 

X  =   . 

w 

Soleil-VeoitzJce,  or  Soleil-Vent  zke-Scheibler  Saccharimeter. — The 
Soleil-Ventzke  instrument  differs  from  the  Soleil  only  in  possessing  a  different  scale. 
The  Soleil- Ventzke-Scheibler  saccharimeter  has  in  addition  certain  mechanical  im- 
provements introduced  by  Scheibler  ;  the  regulator  is  placed  in  front  of  the  polariser, 
and  only  one  wedge  of  the  quartz  compensator  is  movable.  The  disposition  of  the 
optical  parts  is  shown  in  fig.  33. 

0 

Pig.  33. 

The  Soleil-Ventzke  scale  is  graduated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  of  the 
density  1*1  at  17'5°  ;  such  a  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  26-048  grams  of  sugar 
to  100  c.c.  The  space  through  which  the  compensator  is  moved  from  the  zero  position 
in  order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  a  column  200  mm.  in  length  of  the  solution  is 
divided  into  100  equal  divisions,  so  that  if  24-048  grams  of  a  substance  containing 
cane-sugar  as  the  only  optically  active  constituent  be  dissolved  to  100  c.c,  and  the 

*  Schmitz  and  ToUens'  experiments  indicate  16-302  grams  as  the  proper  amount  (comp.  Landolt, 
J)(is  opiische  Drehungs-vermogen  organischer  Suhstanzen  :  Brunswick,  1879,  p.  206). 

_t  This  of  course  is  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  rotatory  power  of  cane-sugar  in  solutioa 
is  independent  of  the  concentration,  which  it  is  not  entirely  (see  pp.  1205,  1206). 
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solution  be  examined  in  a  200  mm,  tube,  the  scale-reading  will  at  once  indicate  the  per- 
centage of  sugar. 

The  Soleil  saccharimeter  furnishes  exact  results  only  in  the  case  of  bodies  which 
like  cane-sugar  and  dextrose  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  rotatory  dispersive 
power  as  quartz  (see  p.  1206),  as  the  two  halves  of  the  field  cannot  be  obtained  of  the 
same  tint  when  substances  which  do  not  exhibit  the  same  rotatory  dispersive  power  as 
quartz — especially  such  as  produce  a  considerable  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
— are  interposed  between  the  polariser  and  analyser.  Moreover  many  persons  are 
either  colour-blind  or  have  a  difficulty  in  judging  of  colours.  These  objections  do  not 
apply  to  the  instruments  now  to  be  described. 

Mitscherlich's  Polari77ieter. — The  simplest  form  of  polarimeter,  often  called 
by  this  name,  consists  of  a  polarising  and  analysing  Nicol  with  the  addition  of  a  lens  in 
front  of  the  former  to  concentrate  the  light,  and  produce  a  circular  field,  and  of  a  small 
telescope  in  front  of  the  analyser  (iii.  673).  The  analyser  is  attached  to  a  vernier, 
capable  of  moving  round  a  graduated  circle.  To  set  the  instrument,  and  determine 
its  zero-point,  a  ray  of  homogeneous  yellow  light  from  a  sodium  flame  is  passed  along 
the  axis,  and  the  analyser  is  turned  till  the  field  of  view  exhibits  the  greatest  dark- 
ness. This  takes  place  in  two  positions  180  degrees  apart,  namely,  when  the  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  polarising  and  analysing  Nicol's  prisms  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  If,  however,  the  field  of  view  be  rather  large,  it  does  not  become  entirely 
dark,  but  is  crossed  by  a  vertical  black  band,  which  gradually  becomes  lighter  towards 
the  edges.  This  band  shoiild  be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  field  when  the  index 
points  to  0°.  If  now,  the  analyser  having  been  brought  to  the  zero-point,  a  tube 
filled  with  an  optically  active  liquid  be  placed  between  the  prisms,  the  field  will 
appear  more  or  less  bright ;  and  to  measure  the  angle  of  rotation,  the  analyser  must 
be  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  till  the  field  or  the  black  band  in  its  centre  again 
attains  its  greatest  darkness. 

If,  however,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  be  not  previously  known,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  requires  attention  to  the  following  considerations.  Suppose 
the  plane  of  polarisation,  originally  in  the  position  A  B 
(fig.  34),  to  be  turned  by  the  action  of  the  liquid  into 
the  position  C  D,  making  an  angle  of  30°  with  A  B. 
The  greatest  darkness  will  then  occur  when  the  index 
points  either  to  30°  or  to  210°,  indicating  either  a 
dextro-rotation  of  30°  or  a  Isevorotation  of  360°-210° 
=  150°.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  true  rotation  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  smaller  deflection.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  angle  of  rotation  were 
greater  than  90°,  which  might  occur  if  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  liquid  were  very  great,  or  the  tube  more 
than  2  decimeters  long.  In  such  cases  the  question 
may  be  decided  by  using  a  tube  of  only  half  the 
original  length,  or  diluting  the  solution  to  half  its 
B  original  strength.    The  rotation  will  thereby  be  re- 

FiQ.  34.  duced  to  half  its  original  amount,  and  its  direction 

vrill  be  easily  recognised.  If,  for  example,  the  field 
becomes  dark  when  the  analyser  is  at  15°  or  195°,  the  decrease  takes  place  in  the 
direction  of  dextro-rotation,  whereas  the  angle  measured  to  the  left  increases  from 
150°  to  160°,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

Wild's  Polaristrobomeier. — This  instrument,  invented  by  Wild  in  1864 
(Ueber  ein  neues  Polaristrobomeier,  Bern,  1865),  gives  indications  much  more  exact 
than  those  of  Mitscherlich's  apparatus.  The  essential  feature  of  it  is  that  between 
the  polariser  and  analyser,  the  former  of  which  is  movable,  there  is  inserted  a  Savart's 
polariscope,  whereby  a  number  of  black  interference  bands  are  produced,  which  dis- 
appear in  certain  positions  of  the  polariser.  These  positions,  which  can  be  sharply 
distinguished,  alFord  the  means  of  setting  the  instrument.  The  light  used  is  that  of 
the  sodium  flame  screened  by  a  plate  of  potassium  bichromate. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  figs.  35  and  36,  the  identical  parts 
being  indicated  by  small  letters  in  the  former,  by  capitals  in  the  latter.  The  polarising 
and  analysing  arrangements  are  fixed  at  the  ends  of  a  brass  frame  Y,  moving  hori- 
zontally and  vertically  on  the  stand  X.  The  light  entering  at  a  into  the  tube  b  passes 
first  through  the  round  diaphragm  c  (10  mm.  in  diameter),  and  then  through  the 
Nicol  d.  The  mounting  of  these  pieces  is  firmly  attached  to  the  circular  disc  e,  and  may 
be  turned  therewith  round  the  axis.  The  polarised  rays  pass  through  the  active 
liquid  in  the  tube  /,  and  lastly  enter  the  fixed  eye-piece.  This  part  of  the  instrument, 
called  the  polariscope,  contains  :  first,  the  part  which  yields  the  sensitive  interference 
phenomena,  namely,  two  plates  of  calcspar  each  3  mm.  thick,  cut  at  an  angle  of  45° 
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to  the  optic  axis,  and  cemented  together  in  such  a  manner  that  their  principal  sections 
are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Next  follow  tw6  lenses  h  and  i  (of  120  mm  focal 
length),  forming  a  telescope  which  magnifies  about  5  times,  with  an  arrangement  for 
altering  the  distance  of  the  latter.  Between  these,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  obiect-lens 
h,  IS  a  circular  diaphragm  k,  of  about  4  mm.  aperture,  and  provided  with  cross-wires 


Fig.  35. 


in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Lastly  comes  the  Nicol's  prism  I,  mounted  with  its  principal 
section  horizontal,  and  therefore  inclined  at  45°  to  the  crossed  principal  sections  of  the 
double  plate  k.  To  keep  the  parts  ^  and  I  in  the  same  position,  the  movable  part  of 
the  eye  -piece  containing  the  Nicol  and  the  lens  i  is  furnished  with  a  guiding  pin.  The 


Fig.  36. 


entire  polariscope  slides  within  a  tube  Z,  fixed  on  the  horizontal  frame  Y,  and  can  be 
rotated  therein  through  a  small  angle,  for  which  purpose  the  tube  ^  is  provided  with 
a  guiding  slit,  and  two  clamping  screws  m  m.  A  circular  screen  is  fixed  at  n  to  pro- 
tect the  eye  of  the  observer  from  extraneous  light. 

To  enable  the  polarising  Nicol  to  be  rotated,  its  mounting,  together  with  the 
circular  disc  attached  to  it,  moves  within  a  ring,  fixed  to  the  frame  Y.  The  disc  carries, 
on  the  side  next  the  observer,  a  toothed  wheel,  and  in  this  works  the  pinion  o,  which 
can  be  moved  by  the  button  p  at  the  end  of  the  rod  g.  The  disc  is  graduated  nearer 
its  circumference,  and  in  front  of  the  graduation  is  fixed  a  vernier,  or  the  simple  index 
r.  The  graduation  is  read  oflPby  the  telescope  s,  at  the  end  v  of  which  is  an  obliquely 
placed  metallic  mirror,  with  circular  aperture,  which  reflects  to  the  vernier  the  light 
of  a  small  gas-flame  placed  on  a  movable  arm.    The  instrument  is  usuallv  made  for 
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holding  tubes  up  to  220  mm.  in  length.  If  it  is  to  be  \ised  for  scientific  purposes,  the 
disc  must  be  graduated  all  round  ;  for  use  in  saecharimetry,  a  graduation  extending 
only  over  one  or  two  quadrants  may  be  sufficient. 

To  set  the  instrument,  the  zero-points  must  first  be  determined  by  placing  an 
empty  tube  in  position  and  drawing  out  the  eye-piece  of  the  polariscope  till  the 
X-formed  cross-lines  are  distinctly  seen.  If  the  polariser  be 
then  turned  round  by  means  of  the  button  _p  (fig.  35),  a  position 
will  be  found  in  which  the  field  of  view  will  be  traversed  by  a 
number  of  black  parallel  bands  or  fringes  (fig.  37a).  On  con- 
tinuing to  turn,  these  fringes  gradually  become  paler,  and  a  point 
is  at  length  reached  at  which  a  portion  of  the  field  appears  bright 
and  free  from  bands.  By  a  slight  backward  and  forward  move- 
ment of  the  button,  this  bright  portion  may  be  brought  into  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  the  remains  of  the  fringes  will  still  be 
visible  at  equal  distances  right  and  left  of  the  cross-lines  (fig.  37  b). 
This  position  serves  as  the  starting  point  for  reading  off  the 
graduation.  On  turning  the  Nicol  further  round,  the  fringes 
first  become  stronger  up  to  a  certain  maximum,  then  fainter  till 
they  disappear,  and  in  a  complete  revolution  of  the  disc  this 
appearance  may  be  observed  four  times,  at  intervals  of  90°.  In 
each  of  these  positions  the  residual  fringes  usually  assume  a 
distinct  form,  which  must  be  impressed  on  the  memory  {comp. 
Landolt,  op.  cit.  p.  106). 
Fig.  37.  The  disappearance  of  the  fringes  corresponds  with  those 

positions  of  the  movable  Nicol  at  which  its  principal  section  is 
either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first  calcite  plate  of  the  polariscope, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  fringes  takes  place  when  these 
planes  are  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  optical  parts  of  the  in- 
strument are  adjusted  by  the  maker  in  such  a  manner  that  the  zero-points  may  fall 
nearly  on  the  divisions  0°,  90°,  180°,  and  270°;  they  may,  however,  be  shifted  a  little 
by  means  of  the  screws  m  m. 

The  movable  Nicol  having  been  brought  to  one  of  the  four  zero-points,  the  re- 
placement of  the  empty  tube  by  a  tube  filled  with  an  active  liquid,  by  which  the  plane 
of  polarisation  is  turned  through  a  certain  angle,  causes  the  interference-bands  to 
reappear  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  plane  of  polarisation  back  to  parallelism  or  per- 
pendicularity with  that  of  the  first  plate  of  calcite,  the  Nicol  must  be  turned  round 
the  opposite  way,  i.e.  to  the  left  or  right  accordingly  as  the  active  substance  is  dextro- 
or  laevogyrate  :  the  fringes  will  then  reappear. 

If  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  active  liquid  is  not  previously  known,  it  is  best 
ascertained  by  filling  the  tube  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  substance,  so  as  to  produce 
only  a  slight  deviation,  the  direction  of  which,  right  or  left,  is  easily  distinguished. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defiections  are  of  larger  amount,  doubts  may  arise  as  to 


Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 

their  direction,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  Mitseherlich's  apparatus.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  four  zero-points  are  situated  at 

0°  90°  180°  270° 

and  that  after  insertion  of  the  tube  containing  the  active  liquid,  the  fringes  disappear 
at 

30°  120°  210°  300° 

then,  as  shown  by  figs.  38-41,  the  active  liquid  may  be  either  dextrogyrate  with  an 
angle  of  30°  (fig.  39),  or  laevogyrate  with  an  angle  of  60°  (fig.  38). 
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To  decide  the  question,  a  second  observation  must  be  made  either  with  a  shorter 
tube  or  with  a  weaker  solution.  If,  for  example,  the  length  of  tube,  or  the  concentra- 
tion, in  the  second  experiment,  be  only  half  that  in  the  first,  the  angles  of  rotation 
will  also  be  reduced  to  one-half  their  former  magnitude.  The  fringes  will  therefore 
disappear  at  the  positions 

15°  105°  195°  285° 

if  the  liquid  is  dextrogyrate  (fig.  41),  or  at 

60°  150°  240°  330° 

if  it  is  Isevogyrate  (fig.  40). 


Fig.  40,  Fig.  41. 


If,  therefore,  the  observation  witli  the  shorter  tube  or  weaker  solution  gives  a 
number  smaller  than  that  obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  the  rotation  is  to  the 
right ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  larger  number  is  obtained  in  the  second  experiment,  the 
rotation  is  to  the  left. 

In  the  examination  of  highly  active  liquids,  it  may  happen  that  the  angles  of 
rotation  exceed  90°,  so  that  the  readings  fall  in  the  following  quadrants.  To  avoid 
errors  in  such  cases,  it  is  in  like  manner  necessary  to  make  observations  with  two 
tubes  diiFering  in  length.  Laevogyrate  nicotine,  for  example,  in  a  tube  100  mm.  long, 
gave,  in  round  numbers,  the  following  results  : — 

Quad,  I         Quad.  II  Quad.  Ill        Quad.  IV 

Empty  tube  ....       90  180  270  360 

Filled  tube    ....       18  108  198  288 


Angle  of  Eotation  ...       72  72  72  72 

On  repeating  the  observation  with  a  tube  50  mm.  long,  the  results  were  :— 

Quad.  I         Quad.  II  Q'lad.  Ill         Quad.  IV 

Empty  tube  ....       90  180  270  360 

Filled  tube    ....         9  99  189  279 


Angle  of  Eotation  .       .       .       81  81  81  81 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  half-deflection  expected  in  the  latter  case,  a  deflection 
was  obtained  even  greater  than  that  with  the  longer  tube.  If  50  mm.  nicotine  pro- 
duce a  deflection  of  81°,  100  mm.  should  give  162°,  and  this  result  is,  in  reality, 
obtained  when  the  zero-points  in  the  second  series  of  observations  corresponding  with 
this  double  length  of  tube  are  shifted  one  quadrant  to  the  right.    We  have  then  : — 

Empty  tube .       .       II  180        III  270        IV  360  I  90 

Filled  tube  .       .        I    18  II  108        UI  198        IV  +  72  (  =  360-288) 

Angle  of  Eotation  162  162  162  162 

These  relations  may  be  made  clearer  by  inspection  of  figs.  42  and  43,  the  former 
of  which  represents  the  rotation  for  a  column  50  mm.  long,  the  latter  for  100  mm. 

In  all  exact  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  observations  in  all  the 
four  quadrants.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  observed  angles  of  rotation  differ 
from  one  another  by  somewhat  considerable  amounts,  the  differences  arising  from 
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defects  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicols,  and  from  inexact  mounting  of  the  two  calcite 
plates  of  the  Savart's  polariscope.  These  errors,  however,  may  be  made  to  disappear 
completely  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  angles  of  rotation  observed  in  the  four 
quadrants. 


Fig.  42.                                                Fig.  43.  '< 

n 

Half-shadow  Polarimeters  {Polarimetres  a penombre). — In  these  instruments,  ij 

invented  by  Jelett,  Cornu,  and  Laurent,  the  circular  field  of  view  is  divided  into  two  '\ 
equal  parts  which,  within  certain  positions  of  the  analyser,  are  unequally  darkened, 

but  in  one  particular  position  exhibit  a  faint  and  equal  degree  of  shading.    This  j 

point,  which  may  be  very  exactly  observed,  serves  for  setting  the  instrument.  The  'i 
light  used  is  that  of  the  sodium-flame. 

The  penumbral  apparatus  most  in  use,  especially  for  saccharimetry,  is  that  of  ;! 

Laurent  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii.  608)  represented  in  section  in  fig.  44,  where  a  is  a  ( 


Fig.  44. 


thin  plate  of  potassium  dichromate,  serving  to  free  the  yellow  light  from  admixed  ^1 

green,  blue,  and  violet  light ;  b  the  polarising  prism  ;  c  a  diaphragm  carrying  a  glass  i| 

plate  to  which  a  thin  plate  of  quartz,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  affixed  so  as  to  \\ 

cover  exactly  one  half  of  the  field ;  d  the  tube  containing  the  active  liquid ;  e  the  |i 

analysing  Nieol's  prism  ;  and  fg  a  Galilean  telescope  of  low  power.    The  analyser  is  { 

moveable,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  moved  being  read  off  on  a  divided  circle.  The  j 
observation  is  made  with  a  sodium-flame. 

The  quartz  plate  is  of  such  thickness  that,  in  their  passage  through  it,  the  yellow  ] 

rays  polarised  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  its  axis  suffer  a  retardation  of  exactly  1 


Fig.  45.  Fig.  46.  Fia.  47.  Fig.  48.  f 


half  a  wave-length.  When  the  polariser  is  set  so  that  the  entering  rays  are  polarised 
in  a  plane  A  B  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  quartz  plate  P  Q,  fig.  45,  both  halves  of  the 
field  are  of  the  same  relative  intensity,  whatever  the  position  of  the  analyser ;  but  if 
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the  quartz  plate  be  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  A  B,  the  rays  passing  through  the  plate 
are  deflected  to  an  equal  extent  a,  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  whenever  the 
plane  of  polarisation  is  in  the  direction  A  C  in  the  uncovered  half  of  the  field,  it  is  in 
the  direction  A  C  in  the  covered  half.  On  turning  the  analyser,  the  rays  polarised 
parallel  to  either  A  C  or  A  C  are  extinguished  according  as  the  plane  of  polarisation  of 
the  analyser  comes  into  the  position  cc  ov  c'  c  (figs.  46,  47)  ;  so  that  while  one  half  of 
the  field  appears  perfectly  dark,  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  other  half  is  only 
partially  diminished ;  when  it  attains  the  position  h  b  (fig.  48),  the  intensity  is 
diminished  to  an  equal  extent  in  either  half,  and  the  whole  field  is  uniform  in  tone ;  a 
very  sliglit  movement  in  either  direction,  however,  then  causes  a  perceptible  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  the  two  halves. 

When  the  polariser  and  analyser  are  set  with  their  principal  sections  at  right 
angles,  the  field  of  view  appears  darker  the  smaller  the  angle  a  at  which  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  polariser  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  quartz  plate.  The  instrument 
is  provided  with  an  adjustment  which  permits  of  a  slight  alteration  of  the  position  of 
the  polariser  relatively  to  the  quartz  plate  ;  it  is  the  more  sensitive,  however,  the  less 
the  polariser  is  moved  from  the  normal  position. 

Jelett-Cornu  Shadow  Polariscope. — This  consists  of  an  ordinary  Nicol's  prism, 
as  analyser,  and  a  peculiarly  constructed  Nicol,  devised  by  Jelett,  as  polariser  ;  the 
analyser  is  movable,  and  is  associated  with  a  divided  circle.  Yellow  monochromatic 
light  is  employed  in  making  the  observation,  a  plate  of  bichromate  being  placed  before 
the  polariser.  The  polariser  is  constructed  by  cutting  through  an  ordinary  Nicol 
across  the  shorter  diagonal  and  grinding  down  the  two  cut  surfaces  2*5° ;  the  two 
halves  are  then  cemented  together  again,  and  thus  form  a  double  Nicol  having  two 
principal  sections  inclined  at  5°.  The  field  presents  precisely  the  same  appearance  as 
that  of  the  Laurent  instrument ;  on  turning  the  analyser  until  its  principal  section  is 
at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  polariser,  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  field  becomes  perfectly  dark ;  a  rotation  of  5°  renders  the  other  half  dark 
instead,  but  at  an  intermediate  position  of  the  analyser,  the  two  halves  of  the  field, 
although  perfectly  dark,  are  of  equal  intensity.  Both  with  this  and  the  Laurent 
instrument  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  light  of  considerable  intensity,  and  it  is  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  concentrate  the  light  by  means  of  a  lens  interposed  between 
the  flame  and  the  polariser. 

Usually  only  one  half  the  circle  of  the  Wild,  Laurent,  and  Jelett-Cornu  polari- 
scopes  is  divided  into  degrees,  the  other  half  bearing  a  sugar  scale ;  but  different 
scales  are  adopted  by  the  various  makers.  Thus  the  sugar  scale  of  the  Jelett-Cornu 
instrument  manufactured  by  Duboscq  of  Paris  is  similar  to  the  Soleil  saccharimeter 
scale,  an  arc  -of  21°  40'  being  divided  into  100  equal  divisions,  and  each  division 
indicating  1  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar  when  the  solution  examined  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 16'35  grams  of  substance  to  100  cc.  The  Laurent  polariscope  made  by  Schmidt 
and  Haensch  of  Berlin  is  provided  with  the  Ventzke  scale,  each  division  indicating 
1  per  cent,  of  sugar  when  26*048  grams  of  substance  is  taken.  The  Wild  polaristro- 
bometer,  manufactured  by  Hermann  and  Pfister  of  Bern,  has  yet  a  different  scale, 
based  on  the  observation  that  a  200  mm.  column  of  a  solution  containing  40  grams 
cane  sugar  in  100  cc.  has  a  rotatory  power  of  53  1 34°  ;  an  arc  of  this  extent  is  divided 
into  400  equal  divisions,  so  that  if  20  grams  of  substance  be  dissolved  to  200  cc 
and  the  solution  examined  in  a  200  mm.  tube,  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale 
through  which  the  index  is  moved  multiplied  by  2  expresses  the  percentage  of  sugar 
present. 

If  it  be  desired  to  convert  the  scale-readings  of  either  form  of  the  Soleil 
saccharimeter  into  actual  degrees,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  Broch,  a  plate  of  quartz  1  mm.  in  thickness  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  light  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  D  lines  21-67°,  and  the  medium  yellow  rays  24*5°  ; 
therefore : 

1  division  Soleil-Duboscq  (j)  =  0-2167° 
1       „         „        „  =  0-245°  aj 

The  divisions  of  the  Soleil- Ventzke  scale  are  =  1*593  times  as  large  as  those 

16-35  ^ 

of  the  Soleil-Duboscq  scale. 

As  already  pointed  out,  each  division  of  the  Soleil-Duboscq  or  Soleil-Ventzke  scale 
represents  the  same  amount  of  sugar,  only  if  the  rotatory  power  of  cane  sugar  in 
solution  be  independent  of  the  concentration  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Schmitz  and 
Tollens  have  shown  that  this  is  not  quite  the  case.  The  following  table  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  scale  readings  of  the  Soleil-Duboscq  instrument  require  correctior, 
(Landolt,  op.  cit.  p.  167) : 
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Grams  of 

sugar  in  100  c.c.  of  solution 

Scale 

Corrected  scale 

Difference 

reading 

I'efl-ding^ 

Uncorrected 

CoiTected 

Difference 

100 

100-00 

— 

16350 

16*350 

90 

89-98 

•02 

14-715 

14*712 

'003 

80 

79-97 

•03 

13-080 

13  075 

-005 

70 

69-96 

•04 

11-445 

11-438 

•007 

60 

59-95 

•05 

9-810 

9^802 

008 

50 

49-95 

05 

8-175 

8-167 

•008 

40 

39-95 

•05 

6-540 

6-532 

-008 

30 

29-96 

04 

4-905 

4-898 

-007 

20 

19-97 

•03 

3-270 

3-265 

-005 

10 

9-98 

•02 

1-635 

1-632 

•003 

The  correction  is  slightly  higher  in  the  case  of  the  Soleil-Ventzke  instrument, 
although  for  solutions  containing  less  than  16  and  above  85  per  cent,  it  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  neglected.  Schraitz  has  calculated  a  table  giving  the  correction  for 
each  scale  division  between  0  and  100  (see  Landolt,  op.  cit.  p.  156). 

Determination  of  the  Angle  of  Rotation  for  different  Rays  hy  BrocK s  {Fizeau  and 
FoucauWs)  method. — The  instruments  above  described  allow  only  of  the  determination 
of  the  rotatory  power  for  the  medium  yellow  rays  or  for  light  of  the  refrangibility  of 
the  D  lines ;  the  rotatory  power  for  rays  of  other  wave-lengths  may,  however,  be  de- 
termined by  the  method  indicated  by  Broch,  and  simultaneously  by  Fizeau  and 
Foucault  in  1846,  by  combining  a  spectroscope  with  an  ordinary  polariscope  of  two 
Nicol's  prisms.    By  means  of  a  heliostat,  a  horizontal  beam  of  sunlight  is  reflected 
into  a  darkened  room  and  allowed  to  fall  on  the  polariser,  and  a  spectroscope,  the  eye- 
piece of  the  observing  telescope  of  which  is  provided  with  cross-wires,  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  analyser.    In  the  first  instance,  the  polariser  and  analyser  are  set  with 
their  principal  sections  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  light  is  completely  extinguished. 
On  introducing  the  substance,  the  rotatory  power  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  between 
the  Nicols — since  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  various  components  of  the  white 
light  are  deflected  to  a  diflferent  extent  in  their  passage  through  the  active  substance, 
and  the  colour  whose  plane  of  polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  analyser  is 
extinguished — the  emergent  light  is  coloured,  and  the  spectrum  seen  on  looking 
through  the  spectroscope  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Fraunhofer  lines,  a 
black  band  which  shifts  its  position  as  the  analyser  is  rotated.    The  observation  con- 
sists in  adjusting  the  cross-wires  so  as  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines, 
and  then  rotating  the  analyser  until  the  centre  of  the  black  band  is  in  the  position 
previously  occupied  by  the  Fraunhofer  line.  The  angle  through  which  the  analyser  has 
been  moved  is  then  read  off  on  the  divided  circle  to  which  it  is  attached;  and  this  read- 
ing represents  the  angular  deviation  of  light  of  the  wave-length  of  the  particular  line. 
V.  von  Lang  has  employed  this  method  {Pogg.  Ann.  clvi.  422)  in  determining  the 
rotatory  power  of  quartz  for  light  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  red  lithium  line,  the 
yellow  sodium  line,  and  the  green  thallium  line,  using  artificial  light,  and  this  modified 
form  of  the  method  is  probably  of  wide  application.    First  a  Bunsen  flame  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  polariser,  and  a  salt  is  heated  in  it  capable  of  yielding  a  spectrum  con- 
taining the  line  of  the  desired  wave-length  (a  Greissler  tube  containing  hydrogen  may 
also  be  employed) ;  the  cross-wires  of  the  spectroscope  having  been  adjusted  to  this 
line,  the  Bunsen  is  replaced  by  an  Argand  burner,  and  the  analyser  rotated  until  the 
black  band,  which  is  seen  on  a  background  of  continuous  spectrum,  is  coincident  with 
the  cross-wires.    In  determining  the  rotatory  power  for  rays  near  the  limits  of  the 
visible  spectrum,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  lime  light  as  the  source  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  as  the  light  from  an  Argand  burner  is  not  rich  enough  in  rays  of 
extreme  refrangibility  to  illuminate  sufficiently  the  region  on  either  side  of  the  dark 
band.    The  chief  objection  to  this  method  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
exactly  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  band,  because  of  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
it  shades  off  on  either  side :  hence  also  consecutive  readings  are  liable  to  differ  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  usual  with  the  instruments  ordinarily  employed.    The  method 
furnishes  the  most  accurate  results  with  substances  of  medium  rotatory  power  (comp. 
Wiedemann,  Fogg.  Ann.  (1851),  Ixxxii.  215). 

Accuracy  of  various  forms  of  Polariscope. — According  to  Landolt  (op.  cit. 
p.  117),  equally  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  with  -either  Wild's  or  Laurent's 
or  even  Mitscherlich's  instrument,  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  three  differing 
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at  most  in  the  second  and  very  often  only  in  the  third  place  of  decimals.  The  results 
of  two  practised  observers  with  the  same  instrument  agree  to  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  degree. 

Influence  of  Wave-leng^tli  on  the  Angrle  of  Rotation. — The  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarisation  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  ray  through  a  given  thickness  of 
an  optically  active  substance,  increases  in  nearly  all  cases  as  the  wave-length  diminishes, 
being  least  for  red  and  greatest  for  violet  light.  Biot  inferred,  from  observations  on 
quartz,  that  the  angle  of  rotation  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave- 
length (iii.  672).  Eecent  observations  have  shown,  however,  that  this  law  is  not 
exact,  and  Boltzmann  (Po^_9'.  Ann.  Jubelbd.  1828,  28)  has  shown  that  the  formula 

B    .  C 

a  =  —  +  — , 

where  A  and  B  are  constants  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  results  of  observation.  From  measurements  by  Stefan  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxxii.  631) 
and  V.  Lang  {ibid.  clvi.  422),  on  the  rotatory  power  of  quartz  for  the  several  lines  of 
the  spectrum,  Boltzmann  has  calculated  the  formula 

7-07018       0  14983 

which  differs  from  the  results  of  observation  only  by  hundredths  of  a  degree. 

On  comparing  the  angles  of  rotation  for  light  of  the  refrangibility  of  several  of 
the  chief  spectral  lines  in  different  bodies,  it  is  found  that,  besides  the  absolute 
differences  of  value  for  the  same  ray  in  different  bodies,  there  are  also  differences  in 
the  relative  values  :  in  other  words,  the  rotatory  dispersive  power  is  different 
for  different  bodies.  Thus  taking  the  results  of  measurements  of  the  rotatory  powers 
of  a  number  of  substances  specified  in  the  following  table  : — 

B  C  D  E  F  G 

Quartz      .       .       .         1mm.    15*55°  17-22°  21-67°  27*46°  32-69  42-37° 

Cane-sugar        .       .  [o]     47-56  52-70  66-41  84-56  101-18  131-96 

Cholicacid        .       .  [a]      28-2  30-1  33  9  44-7  52-7  67*7 

Cholesterin       .       .  [a]  -20-63  25-54  31-59  39-91  48*65  62-37 

French  turpentine  oil .  alOO  mm.-21-5  23-4  29*3  36  8  43  6  55-9 

Lemon  oil  .       .       .  allO  mm.    34-0  37-9  48*5  6.3-3  77*5  106-0 

and  calculating  the  ratios  of  the  rotation  of  rays  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  lines 
C  D  E  F  Gr  to  that  for  the  line  B,  the  results  exhibited  in  the  following  table  are 
obtained : — 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Quartz 

.  1 

111 

1-39 

1-77 

2*10 

2-72 

Cane-sugar  . 

.  1 

1*11 

1*40 

1-78 

213 

2-77 

Cholic  acid  . 

.  1 

107 

1-20 

1*59 

1-87 

2-40 

Cholesterin . 

.  1 

1-24 

1*53 

1-93 

2-36 

3-02 

French  turpentine  oil  . 

.  1 

1-09 

1-36 

1*71 

2-03 

2*60 

Lemon  oil  . 

.  1 

1-11 

1*43 

1-86 

2-28 

3-12 

Hoppe-Seyler  has  determined  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  dextroglucose  for 
light  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  C,  D,  E,  and  F  lines  with  the  following  results  : — 

[a]c  [«3d  C'^^e 

42-45  53*45  67*9  81*3 

and  dividing  these  by  the  rotatory  power  of  1  mm.  of  quartz,  the  following  ratios  are 
obtained  : — 

2-46  2-47  2-47  2-49 

These  numbers  show  that  quartz,  cane-sugar,  and  dextroglucose  have  equal 
rotatory  dispersive  powers,  whereas  in  other  bodies  the  rotatory  dispersion  is  either 
greater  or  less  than  in  quartz.  This  circumstance  is  of  importance  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  Soleil  saccharimeter  (iii.  674),  the  construction  of  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  the  equality  of  dispersion  of  the  substance  under  examination  with  that 
of  quartz ;  and  as  this  appears  to  be  the  case  only  with  cane-sugar  and  dextroglucose, 
it  follows  that  the  rotatory  powers  of  other  bodies  cannot  be  exactly  determined  with 
this  form  of  instrument. 

Anomalous  Botatory  Dispersion. — Tartaric  acid  in  both  its  modifications  offers  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated  that  the  deviation  which  a  polarised 
ray  undergoes  in  it.s  passage  through  an  optically  active  substance  is  greater  the 
shorter  its  wave-length.    This  was  first  observed  by  Biot,  but  Arndtsen  established 
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the  law  of  the  phenomenon  (Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [3],  liv.  415).  The  rotatory  power  of 
tartaric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  varies  greatly  with  the  concentration,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  linear  equation 

[a]  =  A  +  Be, 

where  e  is  the  percentage  of  water  present.  From  experiments  with  solutions  con- 
taining from  5  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  dextro-acid,  Arndtsen  has  deduced  the  followiug 
values  of  A  and  B  for  light  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  lines  C,  D,  E,  b,  F,  e. 


Wo  = 
L«]d  = 

= 

[a]e  = 


2-  748° 
1-950 

•153 
•832 

3-  598 
9-657 


9^446^ 
13^030 
17^514 
19-147 
23-977 
31-437 


The  results  are  represented  graphically  in  the  following  table 


c 

13 


30  70  80  90 

Percentage  of  water. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  solutions  containing  not  less  than  about  85  per  cent,  of  water 
exhibit  a  normal  behaviour,  exercising  a  maximum  rotatory  effect  on  the  most  re- 
frangible rays,  but  that  as  the  concentration  increases,  the  point  of  maximum  effect 
gradually  passes  to  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  most  refrangible  rays  being  the 
least  rotated  by  a  solution  containing  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  Evidently  the 
lines  e  e,  F  F,  and  E  E,  if  prolonged,  would  cut  the  base  line  at  a  point  between  0  and 
50:  in  other  words,  rays  of  these  refrangibilities  would  suffer  Isevorotation  in  their 
passage  through  highly  concentrated  solutions  of  dextrotartaric  acid.  The  rotatory 
power  of  the  acid  itself  may  be  calculated  to  be  as  follows  : 

C  D  E  b  F  e 

[a]  =   +  2-748°       1-950°      -153°       --832°       -3-598°  -9-657°. 

Solutions  to  which  only  a  very  small  amount  of  boric  acid  has  been  added,  or 
heated  solutions,  do  not  exhibit  the  above-described  anomalous  behaviour  (Biot; 
Krecke). 

Two  optically  active,  chemically  indifferent  bodies  of  opposite  rotatory  power, 
having  different  rotatory  dispersive  'powers,  if  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  would  (as 
Biot  has  shown  for  a  solution  of  dextrorotatory  camphor  in  laevorotatory  turpentine 
oil)  exhibit  phenomena  similar  to  those  manifested  by  tartaric  acid  solutions;  hence 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  anomalous  rotatory  dispersive  power  of  solutions 
of  tartaric  acid  would  appear  to  be  that  they  contain,  besides  the  acid,  a  compound  of 
opposite  rotatory  power  of  the  acid  with  water,  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the 
concentration  and  temperature  of  the  solutions. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Rotatory  Power.  According  to  Tuchschmid 
{J.  pr.  Ckem.  [2],  ii.  235),  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  cane-sugar  in  aqueous  solution 
is  not  affected  by  alterations  of  temperature  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  specific  rotatory 
power  of  camphor  in  alcoholic  solution  (ibid),  but  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the 
majority  of  substances  varies  with  the  temperature,  and  most  frequently  diminishes 
as  the  temperature  rises;  Isevulose  is  a  notable  example  of  this  kind  of  alteration. 
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Gernez  has  investigated  the  alteration  in  specific  rotatory  power  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  a  number  of  terpenes  and  of  camphor,  and  has  extended  his  observations 
to  temperatures  above  their  boiling  points.  The  results  obtained  for  French  turpentine 
and  camphor  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  (Ann.  scieiit.  de  VEcole  norm.  suj). 
i.  ]):— 


Temperature 


Density 
referred 
to  water 
d 


Observed 
angnlar 
deviation 


Length 
of 
tube 
1 


Sp.  rot.  power 


French  TuT'pentine  Oil, 


Liquid 
Vapour 


11° 

98° 
154° 
168° 


•8712 
•7996 
•7505 
•003987 


15-97° 
14-47° 
13-50° 
5-76° 


•5018 
•50215 
•50237 
40-61 


36-53 
36-04 
35-81 
35-49 


Vapour-density  at  168°  =  4-981.    Theoretical  density,  4-700. 


Camphor. 


Fused 
Vapour 


204° 
220° 


•812 
•003843 


3P46° 
10-98° 


-5509 
40-63 


70-33 
70-31 


Vapour-density  at  220°  =  5-369.    Theoretical  density,  5-252. 


These  results  are  of  especial  importance,  as  they  prove  that  the  rotatory  power  of 
substances  such  as  the  terpenes  is  a  property  of  the  individual  molecules,  so  that  the 
optical  differences  between  the  various  terpenes  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  their 
consisting  of  aggregates  of  different  degrees  of  complexity. 

Tartaric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  of  rotatory  power 
with  rise  of  temperature  (Tuchschmid,  loc.  cit. ;  Krecke,  Arch.  Ncerland,  vii.  97).  The 
following  results  of  a  series  of  observations  with  three  different  solutions  have  been 
published  by  Krecke : 


Temperature 

Percentage  of  tartaric  acid. 

40 

20 

10 

0° 

[a]o-  5-53° 

[a]D=  8-66° 

[a]D  9-95° 

10 

7-49 

9-96 

10-94 

20 

8-32 

11-57 

12-25 

30 

9-62 

12-49 

13-93 

40 

11-03 

13-65 

15-68 

50 

12-27 

15-01 

17-11 

60 

12-63 

16-18 

18-31 

70 

13-38 

17-16 

19-42 

80 

14-27 

18-40 

20-72 

90 

15-91 

19-99 

22-22 

100 

17-66 

21-48 

23-79 

According  to  Biot,  whereas  fused  liquid  tartaric  acid  has  a  considerable  dextro- 
rotatory power,  the  solidified  acid  is  feebly  Isevorotatory. 

Influence  of  neutral  solvents  and  of  optically  inactive  substances  on 

the  rotatory  po-wer.  Biot  was  originally  led,  by  the  investigation  of  the  rotatory 
power  of  cane-sugar,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rotatory  power  of  a  solution  of  an  active 
substance  in  an  inactive  medium  was  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  active 
substance  present.  In  1838,  however,  he  discovered  the  exceptional  behaviour  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  in  1852  he  showed  that  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine dissolved  in  alcohol  increased,  while  that  of  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  acetic 
acid  diminished,  on  increased  dilution  ;  also  that  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
camphor  deduced  from  observations  with  an  alcoholic  solution  did  not  agree  with 
that  deduced  from  observations  with  an  equally  concentrated  acetic  acid  solution 
{Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [3],  xxxvi.  257 ;  comp.  ibid.  lix.  206).    The  modifying  influence  of 
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neutral  solvents  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  recognised  until  Oudemanns  i 

in  1872  {Liehigs  Atmalen,  clxvi.  65)  and  Hesse  in  1875  {ibid,  clxxvi.  89,  189)  again  j 

directed  attention  to  the  subject.  i 

The  results  of  Oudemanns  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  which  p  denotes  the  i 

ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance  to  that  of  the  solution  ;  and  [a]  the  ] 

specific  rotatory  power  (see  p.  1210).    The  numbers  show  that  different  substances  h 

are  affected  by  the  same  solvent  in  very  different  degrees.  \\ 


Substance 

P 

r  T 
[«] 

Cane-sugar 

"Water  .... 

0-056 

+  66-9° 

„  ... 

Alcohol,  50  per  cent. 

0-050 

+  66-4 

Light  Oil  of  Cubebs  . 

unmixed  .... 

— 

-  40-8 

>j           j>       •  • 

Alcohol  .... 

0-061 

-  41-6 

»>           ?j       •  • 

Benzene  .... 

0-060 

-  41-6 

Chloroform 

0-075 

-  41-7 

Cinchonine 

Alcohol  .... 

0-006  to  0-008 

+  228 

,,  ... 

Chloroform 

0-004  to  0-005 

+  212 

Cinchonine  Sulphate . 

Water  .... 

0-014 

+  169 

•>             >>       •  • 

Alcohol  .... 

0-023 

+  191 

Cinchonine  Nitrate  . 

„       .       .       .  . 

0  055 

+  193 

Water  .... 

0  020 

-  154 

Cinchonine  Hydrochloride 
M  )> 

Alcohol  .... 

0-022 

+  172 

Water  .... 

0016 

+  162 

0-026 

+  158 

>>  j> 

„  .... 

Alcohol,  93  per  cent. 

0-031 

+  156 

'»  >» 

0  054 

+  175 

Brucine    •       .       .  . 

»>  .... 

0  054 

-  35 

Chloroform 

0-019 
0049 

-127 
-119 

Podocarpic  Acid 

Alcohol 

0-04 

+  136 

„       93  per  cent. 

009 

+  136 

)>          »)          •  • 

Ether  .... 

0-04 

+  130 

Sodium  Podocarpate . 

0-07 

+  130 

Water  .... 

0-046 

+  82 

>»            •>          •  • 

,,  .... 

0-064 

+  79 

>»                        M                    •  • 

.... 
Alcohol  .... 

0-138 

+  73 

J>                         >)                     •  • 

0-09 

+  86 

Phlorizin  .... 

0046 

+  52 

.... 

Wood-spirit 

0-039 

+  52 

Mixtures  of  two  solvents  may  modify  the  specific  rotatory  power  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  what  might  be  expected  from  their  action  when  separate.  In  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonine,  about  half  the  alcohol  may  be  replaced  by  chloroform 
without  any  considerable  alteration  of  the  rotatory  power,  whereas  in  a  solution  of 
cinchonine  in  chloroform  the  replacement  of  only  ^  of  that  solvent  by  alcohol  pro- 
duces a  difference  of  4°  in  the  specific  rotatory  power.  This  power  is  at  its  maximum 
(a  =  237-3°)  when  the  solvent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  10  per  cent,  alcohol  and  90 
chloroform.  These  facts  show  the  great  care  which  is  necessary  in  experiments  of 
this  kind,  to  ensure  the  perfect  purity  of  the  solvents  used.  All  the  bodies  examined 
by  Oudemanns  exhibited  the  greatest  rotatory  power  in  those  solvents  in  which  they 
dissolved  most  abundantly. 

Hesse's  observations,  extending  to  over  50  substances  lead  to  precisely  similar 
conclusions.  For  example,  the  following  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  [a]j  were 
found  on  examining  solutions  in  various  media  of  equal  weights  of  the  substances 
specified. 

Elaborate  observations  on  the  influence  of  inactive  solvents  have  also  been  made 
by  Landolt  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxix.  241-337  ;  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  901-914). 
This  chemist  has  stated  that  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  methylic  alcohol  is  optically 
inactive  {ibid.  vi.  1078). 

Tollens  and  Schmitz  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1403,  1414)  have  shown  that  the 
specific  rotatory  power  of  cane-sugar  slightly  increases,  while,  according  to  Tollens 
{ibid.  ix.  1531),  that  of  dextrose  diminishes  in  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  -with 
increased  dilution. 
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Maximum 

Miuimam 

Difference 

T'm'^pr^^>  Ami"] 

+  14-18° 

3*20'^ 

10-98° 

^oCHLLliy^  XJL\S/L\X           •                •                •  • 

—  44*09 

  39*20 

4*89 

SsiDtonin© 

— 176  50 

— 171*53 

4-97 

Codeine  

-137-75 

-111-50 

26-25 

Laudanosine  .... 

—  lOo'OO 

—  56  "00 

49  00 

Quinine  ..... 

-169-25 

-116-00 

53-25 

Cinchonidine  .... 

-119-54 

-  83-86 

35-88 

Cinchonine  .... 

+  237-27 

+  226-48 

10-79 

Acids,  alkalis,  and  mineral  salts  also  in  many  cases  greatly  modify  the  rotatory 
power  of  active  substances  when  added  to  their  aqueous  solutions.  Thus  mannite, 
which  alone  in  an  aqueous  solution  exercises  a  very  slight  Isevorotatory  effect,  mani- 
fests a  considerably  greater  laevorotatory  power  in  presence  of  alkalis  ;  acids  have  no 
influence,  but  it  becomes  dextrorotatory  on  the  addition  of  borax,  sodium  chloride,  or 
sodium  sulphate.  An  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  dextrotartrate  is  dextrorotatory, 
but" if  this  salt  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  l8evorotatory  solution  is  obtained. 
The  rotatory  power  of  tartaric  acid  is  considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  borax 
or  boric  acid,  but  diminished  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Many 
other  similar  cases  of  alteration  in  rotatory  power  have  been  observed  (comp.  Landolt, 
op.  cit.) 

Definition  of  Specific  Rotatory  Po-wer,  Apparent  and  Absolute 
Specific  Rotatory  Po-wer.  The  specific  rotatory  power  [a]  of  a  substance  for 
light  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  according  to  Biot's  definition,  is  the  angular 
deviation  imparted  to  the  ray  observed  by  a  column  of  unit  length  and  density,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

w  = 

where  a  is  the  observed  angle,  I  the  length  of  column — the  decimeter  being  taken  as 
the  unit  of  length,  and  d  the  density  of  the  substance ;  or.  in  other  words,  if  the 
density  be  referred  to  water  at  4°,  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  the  angular  deviation 
produced  by  a  layer  1  decim.  in  length  of  a  substance  of  which  1  gram  occupies  a 
volume  of  1  c.c. 

This  formula,  however,  applies  only  to  bodies  which  can  be  examined  per  se;  if  a 
solution  of  an  active  substance  in  an  inactive  solvent  be  employed  for  the  determination, 
the  specific  rotatory  power  is  deduced  with  the  aid  of  the  formula 

w 


I  .  e  .  d 


where  e  is  the  amount  of  active  substance  in  a  unit  of  weight  of  solution,  and  d  the 
density  of  the  solution.  If,  as  is  frequently  done,  the  amount  of  active  sul)stance  in 
100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution  be  determined,  indicating  this  by  p,  the  formula 
becomes 

r  n  100  a 

=  rryTd' 

But  from  the  remarks  made  in  the  previous  section  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  specific 
rotatory  power  determined  in  this  manner  is  not  that  of  the  substance  itself,  the  specific 
rotatory  power  being  in  fact  more  or  less  modified  by  the  association  of  the  active  sub- 
stance with  the  inactive  solvent,  and  the  value  obtained  is  applicable  only  to  the 
solution  of  the  particular  strength  and  character  observed.  The  value  appertaining 
to  the  substance  itself  may  be  termed  the  absoluie  or  true  specific  rotator?/  power,  or 
simply  the  specific  rotatory  power;  that  appertaining  to  the  substance  in  solution  may 
in  contradistinction  be  termed  the  apparent  specific  rotatory  power.  It  may  not 
be  here  out  of  place  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  former  alone  is  a  constant,  and  the 
only  one  which  can  be  employed  in  the  discussion  of  possible  relations  in  rotatory 
power  between  optically  active  bodies. 

In  determining  the  apparent  specific  rotatory  power,  since  pd  =  c,  i.e.  the  concen- 
tration or  number  of  grams  of  active  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  solution,  the  simpler 
formula 


r  T       100  a 


is  often  employed. 
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The  observed  angular  deviation  is  always  indicated  by  the  symbol  a,  the  specific 
rotatory  power  by  the  symbol  [a],  the  nature  of  the  light  for  which  the  observation  is 
made  being  represented  by  the  index  r,j,  d,  &c.  ;  r  applies  to  observations  made  with 
light  which  has  passed  through  red  glass,  the  use  of  which  is  now  entirely  abandoned ; 
j  applies  to  observations  with  the  Soleil  saccharimeter,  where  medium  yellow  light 
{jaune  moyen)  is  employed  ;  d  indicates  that  light  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  d  line 
is  employed. 

Tollens  has  suggested  that  the  apparent  specific  rotatory  power  of  a  substance  in 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  should  be  termed  the  conventional  specific  rotatory  power,  and 
indicated  by  the  symbol  [a] mo;  and  that  if  so  concentrated  a  solution  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  5  or  2  per  cent,  solution  should  be  employed,  and  the  fact  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  symbol  [a\^  or  [ajgo  (JDeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1412). 

Kachler  suggests  {Licbigs  Annalcn,  cxlvii.  88)  that  the  rotatory  power  should  be 
determined  for  solutions  containing  per  litre  a  molecular  proportion  in  grams  of  the 
respective  active  substances  ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  the  rotatory  power  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  concentration,  and  the  same  solvent  modifies  the  rotatory  power  of 
different  bodies  to  very  different  extents,  the  advantage  which  such  a  proceeding  offers 
of  comparing  the  effects  of  equal  numbers  of  molecules  of  the  active  substances  is 
more  apparent  than  real. 

Determination  of  Absolute  Specific  Botatory  Poiver. — The  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  absolute  specific  rotatory  power  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  examined  per  se,  was 
first  indicated  by  Biot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xxviii.  236),  but  we  are  indebted  to 
Landolt  for  a  rigorous  experimental  examination  of  Biot's  method  {Liebig^s  Annalen, 
clxxxix.  241-337;  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  901-914;  op.  cit.  pp.  60-89).  It  consists 
in  determining  the  apparent  specific  rotatory  power  for  a  series  of  solutions  of  various 
degrees  of  concentration,  and  thus  ascertaining  the  infiuence  of  the  solvent;  the 
equation  expressing  the  relation  between  the  percentage  of  solvent  q  and  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  [a]  is  then  sought,  and  this  equation  gives  the  value  of  [a], 
answering  to  q  —  0. 

Landolt  has  determined  the  values  of  [a]^  for  American  and  French  turpentine 
oils,  ethyl  dextrotartratc,  and  nicotine,  from  observations  with  the  pure  substances  as 
well  as  with  a  number  of  their  solutions,  with  the  following  results  : 


Ethyl  Dcxtrotartrate. 

Difference 

Direct  observation  [0]^=    8-31°  --04° 

From  observation  of  mixtures  with  ethyl  alcohol.       .       .  8"27  +'11 

methyl    „    .       .       .  8-42  ^-22 

„  „  „  water    ....  8-09 

Dextrorotatory  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Direct  observation  14-15  +*02 

From  observation  of  mixtures  with  ethyl  alcohol        .       .  14-87 

LcBvorotatory  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Direct  observation   37'01  -'04 

From  observation  of  mixtures  with  alcohol        .       .       .  36-97  —•04 

„           „          „             benzene        .       .       .  36-97  -"12 

„          „          „            acetic  acid    .       .       .  36-89 

Nicotine  {Icevorotatory). 

Direct  observation  161-55  —'72 

From  observation  of  mixtures  with  alcohol  .       .       .       .       160-83  —'26 
„  „  „  water    ....  161-29 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  values  deduced  from  observations  of  the  solutions  are 
practically  identical  with  those  furnished  by  the  pure  substances. 

The  successful  application  of  this  method,  however,  depends  on  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  on  the  solubility  of  the  substance  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  rotatory  power  is  modified  by  the  solvent.  Landolt's  experiments  with  tlie  above- 
named  liquids  show  that  if  the  variation  in  rotatory  power  can  be  expressed  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  a  linear  equation  [a]  =  A  +  'Bq,  extremely  concordant  results  are 
obtained  when  the  most  concentrated  solution  examined  contains  no  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  active  substance  ;  but  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  employ  an  equation  of  the 
form 

[a]   =   A   +   Eg  +  Cq\ 
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the  rotatory  power  thus  determined  diifers  by  more  than  a  degree  from  that  observed 
for  the  pure  substance  if  the  amount  of  extrapolation  exceed  50  per  cent.,  and  in  such 
a  case  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  only  if  solutions  containing  at  least  80  per 
cent,  of  active  substance  are  examined.  Thus  in  the  case  of  French  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  value  of  A — the  rotatory  power  of  the  pure  substance — as  deduced  from  various 
solutions,  differs  from  the  value  37'01°  directly  observed  for  the  pure  substance  to  the 
extent  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Solvent 

Amount  of 
extrapolation 

A 

Difference  from  true 
value  37-01 

Alcohol  

30  per  cent 
50  „ 

37-20° 
35-15 

+  -19 
-1-88 

Benzene 

35  „ 
63 

37-26 
35-42 

+  -25 
-1-59 

Acetic  Acid  . 

22  „ 
49  „ 

36-65 
36-00 

-  -36 
-1-01 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  nicotine  dissolved  in  water,  the  rotatory  power  is  very 
considerably  modified  by  the  solvent,  and  the  curve  representing  the  variation  is 
hyperbolic,  the  absolute  specific  rotatory  power  can  be  calculated,  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  only  from  observations  with  the  most  concentrated  solutions,  by  an 
equation  of  the  form  [a]  =  A  +  Bq+Cq^ ;  thus  the  value  of  [a]^  calculated  from  obser- 
vations with  three  solutions  containing  respectively  about  90,  78,  and  66  per  cent,  of 
nicotine  is  163-17,  the  true  value  being  161-55.  The  equation  to  the  entire  curve  for 
nicotine  and  water  is  as  follows  : 


[ajn  =  115-019  -  1-70607?  +   v'2140-8  -  108-867  ?  +  2-55722^. 

For  pure  nicotine  (q  =  0)  this  gives  the  value  [a]„=  161-29,  that  directly  observed  being 
161-55°.  For  q=lOO,  the  value  of  [a]jy  is  74-13,  so  that  the  rotatory  power  of 
nicotine  is  diminished  by  more  than  one-half  by  great  dilution. 

In  practice  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  select  the  solvent  in 
which  the  substance  to  be  examined  most  readily  dissolves,  and  at  least  three  solutions 
of  different  degrees  of  concentration  are  then  examined.  If,  on  representing  the  results 
graphically,  making  the  percentages  of  solvent  q  the  abscissee  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  [a]  the  ordinates,  the  three  points  of  intersection  are  found  to  lie  in  the 
same  straight  line,  the  linear  equation  [a]  =  A  +  Bq  capable  of  expressing  the  observa- 
tions is  calculated,  and  the  constant  A  in  this  equation  will  be  the  specific  rotatory 
power  of  the  pure  substance.  If,  however,  the  three  points  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
straight  line,  further  observations  must  be  made  in  order  to  establish  the  character  of 
the  curve  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  then  sought.  It 
is  always  desirable  to  examine  solutions  of  the  substance  in  a  variety  of  media ;  if 
the  values  of  A  are  fairly  concordant,  their  mean  is  taken  as  the  true  value  ;  but  if 
they  exhibit  considerable  discrepancies,  the  determination  of  the  specific  rotatory 
power  in  this  manner  must  be  abandoned.  It  appears  to  be  useless  to  attempt  the 
application  of  the  method  to  substances  of  which  solutions  containing  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  active  substance  cannot  be  prepared. 

Landolt  has  determined  the  absolute  specific  rotatory  power  of  camphor  in  this 
way  (see  p.  374),  and  Tollens  has  applied  the  method  to  dextroglucose  and  cane- 
sugar,  the  absolute  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  latter  having  also  been  determined 
by  Schmitz  (see  pp.  1206,  1211).  These  are  the  only  solid  substances  of  which  the 
absolute  specific  rotatory  power  is  at  present  known. 

Molecular  Hotatory  Power. — F.  W.  Krecke  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  v.  6)  has  made  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  chemical  combination  on  the  molecular 
rotatory  power  (i.e.  the  product  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  *  and  the  molecular 
weight)  of  organic  bodies,  and  on  the  relations  of  molecular  rotatory  power  in  iso- 
meric and  allied  bodies,  from  which  he  deduces  the  following  conclusions  :  (1).  When 
an  optically  active  carbon-compound  combines  with  an  inactive  body,  or  when  it  is 
modified  by  chemical  reagents,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  either  remains  unaltered, 
or  is  increased  to  a  simple  multiple  of  that  of  the  primitive  substance  (see  Tartaric 

*  In  order  to  simplify  the  comparison  of  the  numbers,  Krecke,  however,  adopts  the  millimeter 
instead  of  the  decimeter  as  the  unit  of  length  ;  the  molecular  rotatory  power  is  therefore  expressed  by 
the  formula. 

[m]  =  [^LJ!^, 
100 

where  m  la  the  molecular  weight. 
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acid,  p.  12 19).  (2).  The  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  isomeric  bodies  are  multiples 
of  one  and  the  same  number. 

Krecke's  conclusions  are  based,  however,  on  the  comparison  of  the  apparent  specific 
rotatory  powers  of  the  various  substances,  and  little  weight,  therefore,  can  be  attached 
to  them.  He  points  out  that  whereas  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  the  various 
carbohydrates  of  the  cane-sugar  group  are  multiples  of  the  mean  factor  24*9,  the 
molecular  rotatory  powers  of  the  allied  carbohydrates  of  the  dextrose  group  are  in 
like  manner  multiples  of  a  mean  factor  which  is  about  twice  as  great  (48"5).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  dextrose  and  cane-sugar  calculated 
from  Tollens's  determination  of  the  absolute  specific  rotatory  powers  of  these  bodies 
are  approximately  related  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  thus  : 

Dextrose  [ajo  =  58-70 
Cane-sugar  [aju  =  63-90 

hence 

Dextrose     \m\  =  ^^'^  =  105-6  =  2M   x  5 

^  100 

Cane-sugar  \m\  =  ^^'^  -  218-8  =  20-8  x  10. 

Theory  of  the  Constitution  of  Optically  Active  Bodies.  Of  the  three 
classes  of  crystalline  circularly  polarising  bodies,  nearly  all  those  of  the  first  class 
(vii.  748)  occur  in  enantiomorphous  hemihedral  or  tetartohedral  forms;*" 
and  since  bodies  of  this  class  are  destitute  of  optical  activity  in  the  amorphous  and 
liquid  states,  the  property  of  circular  polarisation  must  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  composing  the  crystals  and  not  to  any  speciality  of 
constitution  of  the  molecules  themselves.  The  constant  correlation  of  the  position  of 
the  hemihedral  faces  on  the  crystal  and  the  direction  in  which  the  plane  of  polarisation 
is  deflected  by  a  substance,  led  Pasteur  to  infer  that  the  molecules  are  arranged  in 
such  crystals  in  a  right  or  left-hand  spiral,  a  view  which  has  been  adopted  by  Kam- 
melsberg  and  others,  and  has  received  much  support  from  Sohncke's  recent  observations 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Erg.  Bd.  viii.  16)  that  by  arranging  a  number  of  thin  plates  of  optically 
biaxial  mica  so  that  the  principal  section  of  each  plate  is  equally  inclined  (by  an 
angle  of  45°,  60°,  90°,  or  120°)  to  that  of  the  previous  plate,  a  combination  may  be 
obtained  which  behaves  like  an  optically  active  crystal,  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  combina- 
tion is  arranged. 

Pasteur  also  inferred  {Becherches  sur  la  dissymetriemoleculaire  des produits organiques 
naturels.  Le9ons  de  Chimie  professees  en  1860,  Paris,  1861),  that  a  similar  want  of 
symmetry  or  opposition  of  structure  characterises  the  molecules  themselves  of  bodies 
which  are  optically  active  in*the  amorphous  or  liquid  but  not  in  the  crystalline  state,t 
and  more  recently  this  hypothesis  has  been  further  developed  by  Le  Bel  and  van' 
t  Hoff,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  special  character  in  constitution  of 
optically  active  bodies. 

According  to  Le  Bel  {Bioll.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  337),  if  in  a  compound  of  the 
form  MA^  where  M  is  a  simple  or  compound  radicle  associated  with  four  replaceable 
monad  atoms  A,  three  of  the  four  atoms  A  are  replaced  by  three  dissimilar  monad 
radicles,  simple  or  compound,  the  resulting  molecule  will  be  unsymmetrical,  and  as 
such  -will  manifest  the  power  of  causing  circular  polarisation,  provided  (1)  that  in"  the 
original  molecule  the  four  groups  A  are  not  all  disposed  in  a  single  plane  of  symmetry; 
and  (2)  that  the  group  introduced  in  place  of  the  third  atom  A  is  not  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  entire  group  with  which  it  becomes  associated ;  in  this  case,  the 
compound  will  be  inactive  if  the  two  equal  groups  exercise  an  opposite  efifect  on 
polarised  light.  Thus  in  inactive  tartaric  acid  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  two  groups 
CH(OH).COOH  are  of  opposite  activity,  and  hence  neutralise  each  other,  whereas  in 
the  dextro-  and  Isevo-rotatory  acids  they  are  identical  and  their  effects  are  added.  Le 

*  According  to  Groth  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxvii.  433),  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  all  such  bodies  are 
subject  to  enantiomorphous  hemihedry  or  tetarcohedry.  Pasteur's  researches  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3], 
xxxviii.  437)  have,  in  fact,  shown  that  many  compounds  of  the  second  [class,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  exhibit  no  signs  of  hemihedry,  may  be  caused  to  furnish  crystals  with  hemihedral  faces 
by  slightly  modifying  the  conditions.  Thus  acid  calcium  malate,  which  invariably  separates  from  a 
pure  aqueous  solution  in  holohedral  forms  derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism,  at  once  exhibits  hemi- 
hedral faces  if  crystalUsed  from  v/eak  nitric  acid. 

t  The  bodies  which,  like  tartaric  acid,  are  optically  active  only  in  the  amorphous  condition  or  in 
solution,  are  all  optically  biaxial,  and,  as  Landolt  points  out  {op.  cit.),  there  is  no  direction  in  which 
such  crystals  are  single-refracting,  so  that  the  circular  doable  refraction  is  masked  by  the  much 
stronger  ordinary  double  refraction.  It  is  not  therefore  conclusively  proved  that  they  are  inactive  in 
the  crystalline  state. 
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Bel  points  out  that  the  constitution  of  the  saturated  compounds  of  the  fatty  series  which 
are  optically  active,  is  such  that  in  all  cases  the  conditions  of  his  hypothesis  are  satisfied. 

The  same  idea  has  been  more  fully  worked. out  and  applied  to  numerous  examples 
by  van'  t  HofFin  connection  with  his  hypothesis  of  the  orientation  of  atoms  in  space 
(see  the  article  Isomerism  in  this  volume,  p.  1136). 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  a  body  of  the  type  CR*  may  be  represented  by  a 
tetrahedron  having  the  four  radicles  R,  simple  or  compound,  situated  at  the  four 
summits  and  the  carbon-atom  in  the  middle ;  and  if  these  four  radicles  are  all  different, 
they  will,  in  consequence  of  unequal  attraction,  be  situated  at  different  distances  from 
the  carbon-atom,  so  that  the  compound  CR1R2K3R4  will  form  an  irregular  tetrahedron 
having  no  planes  of  symmetry  and  capable  of  exhibiting  enantiomorphous  forms. 
Moreover,  two  tetrahedrons  thus  related  exhibit,  in  relation  to  an  axis  drawn  parallel 
to  the  corresponding  edges,  a  screw-shaped  grouping  of  the  four  summits,  turning  to 
the  right  in  one  form  and  to  the  left  in  the  other.  A  carbon-atom  thus  united  with 
four  different  radicles — called  by  van'  t  Hoff  'asymmetric' — may  therefore  give 
rise  to  optical  activity,  and  to  the  production  of  two  modifications  possessing  equal 
and  opposite  rotatory  power.  A  comparison  of  the  formulae  of  those  optically  active 
compounds  derived  from  the  paraffins,  whose  constitution  is  well  established,  shows 
that  they  all  contain  one  or  more  asymmetric  carbon-atoms,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  examples  given  in  the  following  table  in  which  the  asymmetric  carbon-atoms  are 
denoted  by  italic  C's : 

group. 

Lactic  acid  CH3-CH(0H)— COOH 

C*  group. 

COOH— CH2— CH(OH)— COOH 
C0NH2— CH2— CH(OH)— COOH 
COOH— CH2— CH(NH2)— COOH 
C0NH2— CH2— CH(NH2)— COOH 
COOH— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— COOH 
C0NH2— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— C0NH2 

C*  group 

CHS— CH2— CH(CH»)— CH20H 
CH8— CH2— CH(CH*)— COOH 
COOH— CH2— CH^—  CHOH— COOH 
COOH— CH2_CH2— CHNH^— COOH 

group. 

CHS— CH2— CH(CH»)— CH2— COOH 
CH^OH— (CHOH)*— CH20H 
CffOH— (CHOH)^— COH 
COOH— ((7H0H)*— COOH 
C«H5— CHOH— COOH 


Malic  acid 
Malamide 
Aspartic  acid 
Asparagine  . 
Tartaric  acid 
Tartramide  , 


Secondary  Butyl  carbinol 
Methylethylacetic  acid  . 
Hydjcoxyglutaric  acid 
Glutamic  acid 


Secondary  Butylacetic  acid  . 

Mannitol  

Glucose   

Saccharic  acid  .... 
Phenylhydroxyacetic  (mandelic)  acid 

Two  other  interesting  examples  mayjbe  quoted,  viz.  quercitol  and  quinic  acid.  These 
compounds  are  very  probably  derivatives  of  a  closed-chain  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula 
C^H'^j  derived  from  benzene,  and  if  they  are  thus  represented,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  groups  are  unsymmetrically  arranged  relatively  to  a  plane  of  symmetry  containing 
two  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  : 

CW  CHOH  CHOH 

H"c/\cH='  H^c/\cHOH  ffc/XcHOH 


H^C 


HOHC 


CHOH 


CHOH 
Quercitol  (?) 


COOH.HC 


CHOH 


CHOH 
Quinic  acid  (?) 


The  carbohydrates  of  the  cane-sugar  group  and  those  of  the  empirical  formula 
C®H*°0*,  which  are  all  closely  allied  in  constitution  to  the  glucoses,  but  of  greater 
molecular  complexity,  as  well  as  the  glucosides,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  represented  by 
formulae  containing  asymmetric  carbon-atoms ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
will  also  be  found  to  be  the  case  when  the  rational  formulae  of  the  terpenes,  camphors, 
alkaloids,  albuminoids,  and  other  complex  optically  active  bodies  become  known. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  mere  presence  of  an  asymmetric  carbon- 
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atom  in  a  compound  is  sufficient  to  endue  it  with  optical  activity,  or  whether  it  is  ' 
necessary  that  the  radicles  associated  with  the  asymmetric  carbon-atom  should  be  of 
a  particular  character.    Different  radicles  evidently  exert  very  different  effects  ;  no 
more  striking  example  of  this  can  be  foimd  than  that  afforded  by  so-called  tartar-  i 
emetic,  K(SbO)C^H''0'^,  as  compared  with  the  other  metallic  tartrates  (see  Tartaric  ■ 
Acid,  p.  1219).  \ 
A  compound  of  unsymmetrical  formula  containing  n  asymmetric  carbon-atoms  \ 
may  exist  in  (2°)  isomeric  modifications  (p.  1138).    Thus  a  compound  of  the  form 
C(EjE2R3)C(E,4R5 — Eg)  may  exist  in  the  four  modifications  indicated  by  the  symbol 

1)  2)  3)     +^  -A  , 

Eepresenting  the  rotatory  power  of  the  group  A  Ly  the  symbol  +  A  or  —A,  and  that  ' 
of  the  group  B  by  +B  or  —  B,  the  rotatory  power  of  each  of  these  modifications  will  i 
be  as  follows  ; 

1)A  +  B      2)-A  +  B      3)A-B  4)-A-B 

Hence  1)  and  4)  and  2)  and  3)  will  have  equal  but  opposite  rotatory  powers.    In  a  j 
similar  manner  it  may  be  shown  that,  always  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  unsym- 
metrical formula,  one  half  the  isomerides  are  of  equal  but  opposite  rotatory  power  to  i 
the  other  half. 

In  the  case  of  a  compound  of  symmetrical  formula  containing  two  asymmetric  , 
carbon-atoms,  three  modifications  are  possible  (p.  1138),  the  rotatory  powers  of  which 
are  as  follows : 

1)A  +  A  =  2A       2)A-A  =  0       3)    -  A-  A=  2  (-A)  ; 

Two  only  of  the  three  modifications  of  such  a  compound  will  therefore  manifest  optical  i 

activity,  the  third  being  inactive  owing  to  what  may  conveniently  be  termed  '  internal  . 

compensation  ; '  and  of  this  we  have  a  most  striking  example  in  the  three  tartaric  j 

acids —dextro-,  Isevo-,  and  mesotartaric  acid — which  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  i 

possible  modifications  of  the  compound  of  the  formula  ; 

COOH— CHOH— CHOH— COOH.  . 

Eacemic  acid,  if  a  definite  compound,  has  at  least  double  the  molecular  weight  of  ■ 
tartaric  acid.  Berthelot  and  Jungfleisch's  experiments  {Ami.  Chim.  Fhys.  [5],  iv.  ] 
147)  render  it  probable  that  mere  dissolution  in  water  decomposes  it  into  dextro-  and  ' 
Isevotartaric  acid.  But  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  its  inactivity  is  readily  accounted  ; 
for,  since  it  consists  of  equal  amounts  of  the  two  acids  of  equal  but  opposite  activity.  \ 
The  inactivity  of  bodies  which,  like  racemic  acid,  are  readily  formed  by  the  mere  ! 
admixture  of  two  active  substances,  or  which  are  resolved  into  inactive  substances  ; 
by  similar-'— and  almost  by  mechanical — means,  may  conveniently  be  said  to  arise  | 
from  '  external  compensation.' 

A  large  number  of  bodies  are  represented  by  formulae  indicating  that  they  contain  '■ 
asymmetric  carbon-atoms,  but,  nevertheless,  they  appear  to  be  destitute  of  optical  ! 
activity.  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  may  be  the  result  i 
of  either  *  internal '  or  '  external '  compensation.  Moreover  many  substances  have  ! 
been  not  at  all,  or  but  very  imperfectly,  examined  with  regard  to  their  power  of  ; 
defiecting  polarised  rays,  and  their  rotatory  power  may  be  so  slight,  or  so  difficult  to  ' 
observe  on  account  of  sparing  solubility,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  overlooked. 

Both  Le  Bel  and  van' t  Hoff  have  pointed  out  that,  if  a  body  which  does  not  contain 
an  asymmetric  carbon-atom  is  converted,  either  by  substitution  or  addition,  into  a 
compound  containing  one  or  more  asymmetric  carbon-atoms,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
isomerides  of  equal  and  opposite  rotatory  power  will  be  produced  in  equal  quantities  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  racemic  and  mesotartaric  acids  have  been  produced  artificially 
in  a  number  of  ways,  but  neither  of  the  active  modifications  has  ever  been  obtained 
by  synthetical  means.'*  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  van' t  Hoff,  there  is  little  | 
hope  of  obtaining  an  optically  active  body  from  a  compound  of  symmetrical  formula 
which  is  inactive  through  internal  compensation,  by  destroying  its  symmetrical  | 
character.    For  example,  erythritol,  | 

CH^OH— CHOH— CHOH— CH^OH,  ; 

*  Pasteur  long  ago  showed  that  dextrotartaric  acid  was  more  readily  destroyed  than  Isevotartaric  i 

acid  by  certain  minute  organisms  (PeniciUium  glaucum),  a  solution  of  racemic  acid  in  which  tbey  i 

were  contained  soon  acquiring  a  Itevorotatory  power.    In  a  similar  manner,  according  to  Le  Bel,  the  | 

inactive  alcohol  obtained  by  distilling  Itevorotatory  fermentation  amylic  alcohol  with  sodium  hydrate,  I 

yields  dextrorotatory  amylic  alcohol  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  PeniciUium.   As  this  article  is  j 

passing  through  the  press,  Le  Bel  announces  that  it  is  possible  also  to  obtain  in  this  way  an  optically  ' 

active  (Icevorotatory)  methylpropylcarbinol  from  the  optically  inactive  methylpropylcarbinol  prepared  j 

by  reducing  methylpropyl  ketone  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxix.  312),  i 
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may  be  converted,  by  distillation  with  formic  acid,  into  the  glycol 
CH^OH— C7H0H— CH=zCH2, 

and  as  this  is  a  body  of  unsymmetrical  formula,  and  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon- 
atom,  it  should  be  optically  active.  But  it  is  probable  that  while  the  group  A  of  a 
certain  number  of  erythritol  molecules  would  be  attacked,  the  group  —  A  of  an  equal 
number  of  other  molecules  would  undergo  a  similar  change,  and  consequently  the 
product  would  be  an  inactive  mixture  of  bodies  of  equal  but  opposite  rotatory  power  ; 
thus 

2CH-'0H— CHOH— CHOH— CH-^OH  ■ 


+A  -A 

would  give 

CH'OH— CHOH— CH=:CH2  and  CH'^ziCH— CHOH— CH^OH 

+A  -"a  " 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  number  of  facts  which  appear  to  indicate  that  this  may  not 
always  be  the  case.  Thus  mannitol,  which  probably  is  inactive  in  the  pure  state  (see 
Miiutz  and  Aubin,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [6],  x.  533),  acquires  a  considerable  dextro- 
rotatory power  in  presence  of  boric  acid  or  borax,  but  is  laevorotatory  in  presence 
of  alkalis ;  and  the  dichlorhydrin,  C''H^CF(OH)S  obtained  by  heating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  laevorotatory.  Mannitol,  however,  is  in  many  respects  peculiar ;  if  its 
inactivity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  '  internal  compensation,  a  symmetrical  alteration  in  its 
composition  should  not  have  the  effect  of  converting  it  into  an  optically  active  body  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mannite  hexacetate,  hexnitrate,  and  hexsulphate  {J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  XX.  13)  manifest  considerable  dextrorotatory  power.  The  examination  of  the 
mannitol  regenerated  from  these  compounds  appears  desirable. 

Mannitol  is  not  the  only  substance  whose  behaviour  is  in  some  respects  difficult  to 
harmonise  with  the  hypothesis  under  discussion.  Thus  malic  acid,  which  in  a  pure 
aqueous  solution  exhibits  slight  Isevorotation,  acquires  an  increased  laevorotatory 
power  on  the  addition  of  boric  acid,  but  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  dextrorotatory ; 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  in  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
mannite,  the  molecule  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  -j- A  and  —  A,  and  that  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  one  half  is  influenced  by  the  boric  acid  and  that  of  the  other 
half  by  the  nitric  acid,  since  malic  acid,  COOH— CH^— CHOH— COOH,  contains 
only  a  single  asymmetric  carbon-atom.  Again,  asparagine  and  aspartie  acid  are 
dextrorotatory  in  acid  solutions  but  laevorotatory  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  this  behaviour  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  derived  from  a  single 
molecule  of  succinic  acid  and  therefore  contain  only  a  single  asymmetric  carbon-atom, 
and  the  difficulty  remains  even  if  it  be  assumed  that,  as  appears  probable  on  other 
grounds,  they  are  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  succinic  acid.  Again,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  anomalous  rotatory  dispersive  power  of  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  almost 
necessitates  the  assumption  that  the  acid  forms  a  compound  with  water  opposite  to 
itself  in  rotatory  power  ;■  the  formation  of  a  body  having  a  reversed  rotatory  power  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  parent  substance  from  a  compound  like  dextrotartaric  acid 
which,  according  to  van' t  Hoff's  hypothesis  has  the  constitution  2A,  i.e.  is  composed 
of  two  similar  dextrorotatory  groups,  is,  however,  not  easy  to  understand. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  optically  active  substances  is 
the  readiness  with  which  many  of  them  undergo  alteration  in  rotatory  power.  Thus 
tartaric  acid,  as  Pasteur  and  Jungfleisch  have  shown,  may  be  converted  by  mere 
heating  into  mesotartaric  and  racemic  acid,  and  in  the  same  way  mesotartaric  acid 
may  be  transformed  into  racemic  acid.  According  to  Montgolfier,  the  hydrogenation 
of  camphor  gives  rise  to  two  distinct  camphols  of  equal  and  opposite  rotatory  powers, 
both  of  wliieh,  however,  give  the  same  dextrocamphor  on  oxidation.  In  these  cases 
the  change  produced  m  the  direction  of  rotatory  power  persists  as  long  as  the  com- 
pound is  not  destroyed,  whereas  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  the  change  is  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  another  substance,  and  is  in  nowise  perfect. 

Whether  facts  such  as  these  we  have  mentioned  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  in 
accordance  with  theLe  Bel-van' t  Hoff  hypothesis  has  yet  to  be  shown  ;  the  hypothesis 
appears,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  much  of  our  knowledge  to  merit 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

Specific  Rotatory  Powers  of  various  Bodies.  Quartz. — The  following 
table  shows  the  angles  of  rotation  (a)  of  the  several  spectral  lines  produced  by  a 
plate  of  quartz  1  mm.  thick,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Stefan  {Pogg.  Ami. 
cxxii.  631),  and  for  the  lithium,  sodium,  and  thallium  lines  by  v.  Lang  (^ibid.  clvi. 
422);  also  the  corresponding  wave-lengths  A,  in  ten-thousandths  of  a  millimeter, 
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B                 C                 D                 E  P  G  H 

A    6871           6560          5888  52G9  4860          4309  3967 

a  15-55°         17-22°        21-67°  27-46°  32-69°        42-37°  50-98° 

Li                  Na  Tl 

A    6703  5888  5346 

a   16-43°  21-64°  25-59° 
The  values  for  the  line  D  found  by  different  observers  are  as  follows  : 

Biot       ....    20-98°  Wild  21-67° 

Broch  .  .  .  .  21-67±0-ll  v.  Lang  (at  13-3°)  .  .  21-64 
Stefan     .       .       .       .21-67  Soret  a.  Sarasin  (at  about  35°)  21-80 

V.  Lang  has  shown  that  the  rotatory  power  of  quartz  increases  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  that  the  relative  alteration  is  the  same  for  all  colours :  at  0°  the 
values  are — 

Li  Na  Th 

16-402°  21-597°  26-533° 

and  for  any  temperature  t — 

at  =  ao(l+ 0-000149  0. 
According  to  later  experiments  by  Sohncke  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  iii.  516),  the 
alteration  caused  by  temperature  is  more  correctly  represented  by  the  formula 

at  =  Oo(l +0-0000999  if  +  0-000000318  ^^^^ 

Soret  a.  Sarasin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  610)  have  measured  the  rotation  produced 
by  a  plate  of  quartz  for  the  ultra-violet  rays  as  far  as  the  line  N,  and  have  obtained 
values  agreeing  very  nearly  with  Boltzmann's  formula  (p.  1207).  The  absolute  values 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  formerly  obtained  by  Stefan  {Wien.  AJcad.  Ber.  1.  88). 
The  observations  have  been  extended  by  CrouUebois  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  666)  as  far 
as  0,  and  subsequently  by  Soret  a.  Sarasin  {ibid.  Ixxxiii.  818)  as  far  as  R. 

Bithionatcs. — For  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  potassium,  lead,  strontium,  and 
calcium  salts,  values  have  been  obtained  by  E.  Bichat  {Bull.  Soc.  Chini.  [2],  xx.  436) 
agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  determined  by  Pape  (vii.  748).  If  the 
rotatory  power  of  quartz  be  expressed  by  100,  those  of  the  first  three  dithionates  above 
mentioned  will  be  40,  24,  and  8. 

Cinnamene.  Two  specimens  gave  [a]n  =  —  3'1  and  —  3'4.  For  solid 
meta-cinnamene  [a]n=— 2*2  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  441;  Ixxxv.  1191). 
Van'  t  Hoff  {Detit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  5)  maintains,  however,  that  cinnamene  has 
no  rotatory  power,  and  that  the  optical  activity  of  that  examined  by  Berthelot 
was  due  to  an  impurity. 

Volatile  Oils.  These  oils  are  for  the  most  part  mixtures  of  active  and  inactive 
constituents,  so  that  their  total  rotatory  power  is  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  rotatory 
powers  of  tliese  constituents,  modified  by  all  the  influences  of  solvents  and  other  in- 
active substances  above  noticed.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  tlio  several  constituents 
often  varies  in  the  same  oil,  and  chemical  alterations  may  arise  on  keeping.  All 
these  circumstances  influence  the  rotatory  power,  which  is  therefore  by  no  means  a 
trustworthy  guide  in  distinguishing  one  volatile  oil  from  another  (Fliickiger,  Arch. 
Pharm.  [3],  x.  193). 

Camphor.  On  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  this  substance  in  the  solid  state 
and  in  solution,  see  pp.  373,  374  ;  of  the  Isomerides  and  Derivatives  of  Camphor  and 
Camphol :  Montgolfier  {Ann.  Chim.  Phijs.  [5],  xiv.  5-118  ;  Chem.  Soc.  ./."xxxiv.  891-903). 

Camphor  or  Stearoptene  of  Matico-oil.  The  crystals  of  this  substance 
belong  to  the  trapezo-totartohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system.  The  rotation  of 
a  ray  passing  through  a  plate  1  mm.  thick  parallel  to  the  axis  is  for  red,  yellow,  and 
green  light  as  follows  : 

Line  Li  Na  Tl 

Rotation  1°  41'  2°  4'  2°  28' 

No  decided  rotation  was  observed  in  a  concentrated  solution  (Hintze,  Pogg.  Ann. 
clvii.  127). 

Amyl-compounds,    See  vol.  vii.  p.  62. 

Tartaric  acid  and  Tartrates. — The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rotatory 
power  of  these  compounds  has  been  examined  by  F.  W.  Krecke  {Archiv.  neerl.  vii.  97), 
who  has  obtained  the  following  results  :  (1).  The  specific  rotatory  power  increases,  in 
the  case  of  tartaric  acid,  for  all  rays  of  the  spectrum,  but  in  very  different  degrees  in 
solutions  of  different  concentration.    If  the  value  at  0°  =  1,  that  at  100°  for  the  rays, 

C  D         E  b  P 

is,  in  50  per  cent.  Tartaric  acid      2-3       2-5       2-7       3-1  3*4 
40       .,  3-2       3-2       3-0       —       3  2 
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In  the  last  case  therefore  it  remains  constant  for  the  different  colours ;  in  the 
first  it  increases  with  the  refrangibility.  (2).  In  the  50  per  cent,  solution  the  line 
whose  plane  of  polarisation  is  most  turned  round  is  situated,  at  0°  between  D  and  E, 
at  25°  close  to  E,  and  at  50°  and  higher  temperatures  it  is  advanced  so  far  towards 
the  violet,  that  in  the  experiments  under  consideration,  it  fell  beyond  the  observed 
portion  of  the  spectrum.  The  anomaly,  peculiar  to  tartaric  acid,  of  rotating  the  green 
rays  mors  strongly  than  those  either  of  greater  or  of  lesser  refrangibility,  disappears 
therefore  with  rise  of  temperature  and  with  progressive  dilution.  (3).  The  product 
of  the  specific  rotatory  power  into  the  square  of  the  wave-length  which,  according  to 
Biot's  law  (iii.  072),  should  be  constant,  increases  from  the  red  to  the  violet.  (4). 
The  tartrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  Kochelle  salt,  and  tartar  emetic 
follow  Biot's  laws  ;  their  rotatory  power  increases  or  diminislies  with  the  temperature 
in  various  degrees.  The  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  salts,  with  tlie  exception  of 
tartar  emetic,  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  dilute 
state.  (6).  In  the  salts  examined,  the  product  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  into  the 
square  of  the  wave-length  is  a  maximum  for  the  green  or  for  the  yellow  rays. 

Landolt  {Beut.  Chcm.  Gcs.  Ber.  vi.  1073)  has  also  determined  the  molecular 
rotatory  powers  of  a  number  of  tartrates,  and  compared  them  with  that  of  tartaric 
acid,  for  which  he  has  calculated  a  new  empirical  formula  representing  the  alteration 
of  the  specific  rotatory  power  with  the  concentration.  If  [aj^  denote  the  specific 
rotatory  power  for  the  sodium-line  D,  the  formula  in  question  is 

[ajo  =  15  06  -  1-031  c, 

in  which  c  denotes  the  number  of  grams  of  tartaric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solution. 
In  the  following  table  of  results,  [M]d  denotes  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the 
salts,  i.e.  the  product  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  and  molecular  weight.  The 
solutions  were  prepared  so  as  to  contain  1  molecule  of  the  salt  to  100  molecules  or 
water,  i.e.  in  the  case  of  pure  tartaric  acid,  7"69  grams  to  100  c.c.  The  last  column 
contains  the  quotients  (Q,),  obtained  by  dividing  [M]o  by  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  just  mentioned,  viz.  21-08.    P  is  the  molecular  weight. 


Substance 

P 

Q 

LiHC^H^O«  .... 

156 

27-43 

42-79 

2-03 

(NH*)HC^H40«  .... 

167 

20-65 

42-84 

2-03 

NaHC^H^O"  .... 

172 

23-95 

41-19 

1-95 

KHC^H^O«  .... 

188-1 

22-61 

42-53 

202 

Li^C^H^O''  

162 

35-84 

58-06 

2-76 

(NH*)2C*H^0«  .... 

184 

34-26 

63-04 

2-99 

Na^C^H^Oe  

194 

30-85 

59-85 

2-84 

K2C*H^0«  

226-2 

28-48 

64-42 

3-06 

(NH^)NaC^H^O« 

189 

32-65 

61-71 

2  93 

(NH^)KC^H«0«  .... 

205  1 

31-11 

63-81 

3-03 

NaKC'H^O«  .... 

210-1 

29-67 

62-34 

2  96 

MgC*H^O«  

172 

35-86 

61-68 

2-93 

(AsO)HC^H^O«  .... 

240 

16-91 

40-58 

1-93 

(AsO)KC<H^O«  .... 

278-1 

2113 

58-76 

2-79 

K(SbO)C*H«0«  .... 

323 

142-76 

461-11 

21-87 

216-1 

29-91 

64-64 

307 

Ba^(C2ff)C*H^0« 

245-5 

25-68 

63-04 

2-99 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  exhibit  an  approximation  to  the  relation  of  simple 
multiples  required  by  the  law  enunciated  by  Mulder  and  Krecke,  but  as  pointed  out 
by  Oudemans  {Ber.  vi.  1166,  1447)  they  are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  it.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  numbers  in  this  table  refer  only  to  the  apimrent 
and  not  to  the  absolute  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  acid  and  its  salts  ;  properly 
speaking,  only  the  absolute  specific  rotatory  powers  should  be  employed  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion. The  rotatory  power  of  tartrates  containing  two  different  metals  is  equal  to 
the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  corresponding  simple  salts,  e.g. 


K2.C*H^0«  28-48  64-42 

Na2.C^H^0«  30-85  69-85 

Mean  29-66  62  13 

Found  for  KNa.C^H^O"  29-67 


4  K  2 
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Other  salts,  e.g.  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  with  the  corre- 
sponding borates,  exhibit,  with  increasing  dilution,  a  rapid  decrease  of  their  originally 
strong  specific  rotation.  In  tartar-emetic  the  specific  rotation  is  moderately  constant 
and  very  large.    For  a  solution  of  7*892  grams  in  100  c.c. : 

[o]d  =  143-01       [M]d  -  464-93       Q  =  22  nearly. 

A  different  relation  is  exhibited  by  the  tartaric  ethers.  In  ethyl  tartrate, 
(C^H*)'^C*H''0^  the  specific  rotation  in  aqueous  solution  increases  with  progressive 
dilution,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  so  that  the  two 
may  be  compared  in  equivalent  degrees  of  concentration.  In  this  manner  the  follow- 
ing numbers  are  obtained  : 


Ethyl 
Tartrate 
in  100  c.c. 
solution 

[«3d 

[Mil, 

Eq.  Concen- 
tration of 

Tartaric  acid 
Solution 

Tartaric  acid 

[M]j,  ether 
M]^  acid 

10-489  grams 

25-92 

53-40 

7-6376 

21-09 

2-53 

6-2445  „ 

25-86 

55-33 

3-8188 

21-84 

2-53 

2-6223  „ 

27-37 

56-38 

1-9094 

22-22 

2-54 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  ethyl  tartrate  is  about  2^  times 
that  of  tartaric  acid.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  low  value  maybe  due  to  decom- 
position of  the  salt  by  water.    A  similar  behaviour  is  exhibited  by  methyl  tartrate. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  tartaric  acid  is  much  smaller  in  alcoholic  than  in 
aqueous  solution.  For  a  solution  of  7'69  grams  in  100  c.c.  alcohol,  [aj^  =  5  0  and 
[M]d  =  7-5;  the  rotatory  power  is  however  increased  by  heating  the  solution  in  a 
sealed  tube.  Tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  loses  its  rotatory  power  com- 
pletely, but  becomes  active  again  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water. 

Hesse  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxvi.  119)  finds,  for  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  in  which 
the  value  of  c  (the  number  of  grams  of  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  solution)  is  between 
5  and  15,  and  temperature  15°,  that  [0]^=  14-90  — 0-14  c,  and  increases  with  the 
temperature  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  7-5°  0.  Two  experiments  in  which  an 
aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (c=15)was  mixed  with  4  and  8  molecules  {m) 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gave  [o]d  =  12-8  — 12  m.  For  e==5  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
[a]D  =  4-2.  Neutral  sodium  tartrate,  dissolved  in  water  at  22-5°,  gave,  for  values  of 
c  between  5  and  15,  [o]jj  =  27-85  — 0-17  (?.  If,  however,  the  solvent  contains  I  or 
2  mols.  free  soda  to  5  grams  of  tartaric  acid,  the  rotatory  power  is  reduced  to  26-36° 
or  25-6°  respectively.  The  relations  observed  by  Landolt  (p.  1219)  are,  according  to 
Hesse's  observations,  only  approximately  true. 

Quinic  acid,  in  aqueous  solution  {c  =  1  to  10),  gave  [o]d  =  43-9°,  and  after  two 
days  0-5°  more.  A  solution  in  80  v.p.c.  alcohol  (c  =  5)  gave  [a]D=— 39-2°,  the 
aqueous  solution  (c  =  2),  with  1  mol.  Na'^O,  gave  [o]d=  —4-7°. 

Sugars. — 1.  Cane-sugar.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  this  substance  is 
[a]D  =  66-064°  according  to  L.  Weiss  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxix.  1);  67-18'' 
according  to  De  Luynes  a.  Girard  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1354).  According  to  Hesse 
{Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxvi.  95)  it  is  represented,  for  aqueous  solutions,  at  the  tempera- 
ture 15°  and  from  c  =  0toc=10by  the  formula 

[a]D  =   +  68-65°  -  0-828  c  -F  0-1154      +  0-005417  c^ 

For  higher  values  of  c,  the  rotatory  power  is  nearly  constant  and  equal  to  66-5°.  A 
rise  of  temperature  of  10°  makes  no  alteration  in  the  value. 

For  solutions  in  50  v.  p.  c.  alcohol  in  which  c  =  5       .       .       .       [a]o  =■  66-70° 
In  water  containing  1  mol.  SO^         „       c  =  6       .       ,       .       [aju  =  66-67 
1  mol.  Na^O       „       c  =  b       .       .       .       [ajn  =  60-00 

Tollens  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1403)  gives  the  following  formulae,  in  which  p 
denotes  the  number  of  grams  of  sugar  in  100  grams  of  solution  :  I.  for  ^  =  0  to  18, 
II.  forj?=  18  to  69,  as  the  results  of  a  series  of  most  carefully  conducted  experiments: 
I.  [o]d  =  66-8102  -  0-015553  p  -  0-000052462  f 
II.  [ajo  =  66-386    +  0-015035  p  -  0-0003986  p"" 
According  to  Landolt's  notation  (p.  1211)  in  which  5-=  100— p,  these  formulae  become: 

la.  [ajo  =  64-7303  +  0-026045  q  -  0-000052462 
lla.  [ajn  =  63-9035  -1-  0-064685  q  -  0-0003986  9* 
The  weakest  solution  examined  was  that  in  which  p  =  3-8. 
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The  term  '  conventional  specific  rotation '  is  proposed  by  ToUens  to  denote,  for 
most  circularly  polarising  Itodies,  the  apparent  specific  rotation  produced  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution,  this  magnitude  being  represented  for  sodium  light  by  the  symbol  [a]". 
For  cane-sugar  the  value  f  [a]J'^  is  66*65°.  Fused  anhydrous  cane-sugar  exhibits  in 
the  solid  state  a  rotatory  power  =46-91° ;  in  solution  48'00'',  but  since  such  a  product 
strongly  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sugar 
is  in  part  decomposed. 

M.  Schmitz  {Ber.  x.  1414),  who  has  also  very  carefully  determined  the  rotatory 
power  of  solutions  of  various  degrees  of  concentration,  finds  for  the  temperature  20°, 
andfor_p=10  tojp  =  86°: 

[ajn  =  66-453  -  0-0012362l_^  -  0-000117037 
For  weak  solutions,  ^  =  2-5  to  2-76,  the  following  is  sufficiently  exact : 
[ajn  =  66-541  -  0-00841532 j). 

According  to  Tollens's  experiments,  the  absolute  specific  rotatory  power  of  cane- 
sugar  is  [o]i,  =  63-9°  ;  according  to  Schmitz's  experiments  it  is  [a]„  =  64-156°. 

Experiments  by  H.  Pellet  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxviii.  250)  on  the  influence  of 
alkalis  on  the  rotatory  power  of  sugar  have  shown  that  this  influence  is  much  more 
powerful  in  concentrated  than  in  dilute  solutions.  The  following  table  shows  how 
many  grams  of  sugar  in  solutions  of  17-3  and  5-4  per  cent,  respectively  are  rendered 
optically  inactive  by  the  addition  of  1  gram  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  first 
column : 


17-3  p.  c.  solution     5-4  p.  c.  solution 


Sodium  Carbonate  .... 

0-132 

0-040 

Sodium  Phosphate  (crystallised) . 
Caustic  Soda  (Na20)  .... 

0-036 

0-016 

0-450 

0-14 

Ammonia  (Nff)  

0-085 

0-073 

Ammonium  Carbamate  (NH^CO^) 

0-067 

0-040 

Potash  (K^O)  

0-50 

0-17 

Potassium  Carbonate  .... 

0  065 

0  044 

0-9 

0-19 

2.  Milk-sugar. — Ordinary  milk-sugar,  or 

a-Lactose,  with  1  mol. 

H"0,  gives  for 

^^2  and  3,  respectively,  the  values  [aju  - 80-68  and  79-70.  )8-Lactose,  which  is 
formed  from  the  preceding  by  long  standing  or  by  boiling,  and  is  |-times  more  soluble 
than  a-lactose,  gave  between  ^  =  0  and  p  =  12  : 

[a]D  =   -f  54-54°  -  0-557  c  +  0  05475      +  0-001774  c^. 

The  rotatory  powers  of  the  two  modifications  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  3  !  2, 
which  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  their  solubilities.  On  addition  of  1  mol.  Na'-'O  to  the 
solvent,  the  rotatory  power  sinks  considerably  after  some  time,  and  its  original  value 
indicates  that  in  alkaline  solution  milk-sugar  exists  only  as  the  jS-modification  (Hesse, 
Annalen,  clxxxi,  98).  According  to  Mills  and  Hogarth  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxviii.  273), 
the  initial  specific  rotatory  power  of  milk-sugar  in  solution  (?  dilute)  is  [aju  =83-16°, 
and  its  permanent  specific  rotatory  power  [o]d  =  53-12°.  They  have  examined  the 
law  for  the  change  of  rotation  in  a  freshly  prepared  solution,  and  find  that  it  can  be 
expressed  by  a  mathematical  equation.  The  initial  solubility  of  milk-sugar,  according 
to  these  chemists,  is  1  pt,  in  10-64  pts.  water  of  17°,  and  the  permanent  solubility 
1  pt.  in  3-23  pts.  water, 

3.  Dextrose,  Dextroglucose,  or  Crystallised  Grape-sugar. — Tollens  has  examined 
with  great  care  the  rotatory  powers  of  nineteen  different  solutions  of  pure  dextrose 
{Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1413),  and  finds  that  the  specific  rotatory  power  in  solution 
increases  with  the  concentration  ;  thus  in  a  solution  containing  7'68  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  [aju  is  52-89°,  while  in  a  solution  containing  82-6  per  cent,  it  is  57-8°. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  in  solutions  of  the  anhydrous  substance  may  be  calculated 
from  the  equations : 

[a]D  =  52-718  -f  -017087  p  +  -0004271  p"" 
[a]D  =  58-69    -  -10251  j    +  '0004271 

Diminishing  these  values  one-tenth,  the  following  numbers  give  the  rotatory  power  of 

the  hydrate  C''H'20«  +  H-0  : 

[a]„  =  47-925  +  015534  p  +  '0003883  x>'' 
[a]a  =  53-362  -  -093194  q  +  -0003883  q^. 

The  absolute  rotatory  power  deduced  from  these  equations  is  : 
[a]^  =  58-7°    for  C«H'-0« 
[a]i,  =  53-o6°   „   C«H'20«  -f  H^O 
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Hesse  {Annalen,  clxxvi.  102)  has  determined  the  specific  rotatory  powers  of  several 
varieties  of  dextrose  at  15°,  with  the  following  results: 


Glucose-hydrate 
c 

Honey-sugar 

Grape-sugar 

Starch-sugar 

Salicin-sugar 

1 

4y77 

50-00 

50  00 

3 

47-33 

47-87 

48-03 

48-48 

6 

46-58 

46-79 

47-96 

1 

46-34 

46-83 

47-66 

Anhydrous 

51-78 

for  c=r2-8 

51-67 

for  c=S 

51-80 
for  c-2-5 

These  sugars  are  therefore  identical.  Closely  allied  to  them  is  amygdalin- 
sugar,  which,  as  hydrate,  gives  for  c  =  2,  [o]d=49-25.  Hydrated  phlorizin- 
sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  smaller  rotation,  viz.  for  c=3,  [a]i,  =  40'9,  and 
for  c  =  6,  [a]D  =  40-08.  Another  preparation  gave  for  e=S,  [a]D  =  39-9,  and  for 
c=  10-62,  [a]jy^S9-7  (Hesse,  Aiinalen,  cxcii.  174). 

The  rotatory  power  of  glucose  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  lime.  A  solution, 
which  in  100  c.c.  contained  0*98  grm.  lime  to  6-9  grm.  dextrose,  gave  for  the  transition- 
tint  [a]j  =  33-3  (Jodin,  Co7npt.  rend.  Iviii.  613). 

4.  Mannitol,  C^W*0^.  L.  Vignon  {Ann.  Cfiim.  Phys.  [5],  ii.  433)  finds  that  per- 
fectly pure  mannitol  is  inactive  to  polarised  light.  If,  however,  it  be  mixed  in  aqueous 
solution  with  boric  acid  or  borates,  it  becomes  dextrogyrate,  and  a  given  quantity  of 
borax  develops  a  stronger  rotatory  power  when  combined  with  bases  than  in  the  free 
state.  Thus  a  solution  of  mannitol  containing  borax,  which  originally  exhibited  a 
rotation  a=  -f  1-38,  showed,  when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
ammonium  respectively,  a  deflection  a  =  -i- 5-813,  a  =  -1-6-63,  and  a  =  -f  6*73, 
The  rotatory  power  increases  with  time.  Arsenic  acid  and  alkaline  arsenates  likewise 
develop  rotatory  power  in  mannitol.  Arsenic  acid  induces  a  weak  laevorotatory  power 
which  increases  with  time.  If  the  solution  be  then  gradually  saturated  with  sodium 
carbonate,  it  becomes  continually  more  and  more  Isevogyrate.  Neutral  sodium  arsenate 
induces  a  dextrorotatory  power  which  does  not  increase  perceptibly  with  time.  Acid 
potassium  arsenate  induces  Isevorotation,  which  likewise  increases  with  time  up  to  a 
certain  limit.  Kelatively  larger  quantities  of  the  acid  arsenate  also  develop  stronger 
rotatory  powers.  On  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  arsenate,  the  solution,  if  left 
at  rest  for  some  time,  or  more  quickly  if  boiled,  becomes  perfectly  solid,  without 
losing  its  transparency.  The  mass  thus  formed  is  very  friable,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  strongly  Isevogyrate.  From  these  results  Vignon  infers 
that  mannitol  in  itself  is  active  to  polarised  light.  With  boric  acid  and  water,  without 
entering  into  chemical  combination  therewith — for  the  evaporated  solution  leaves  a 
mixture  of  mannitol  and  boric  acid — it  forms  dissymmetric  molecules  which  then  exhibit 
rotation.  Arsenic  and  its  acid  potassium  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  induce  a  chemical 
action,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rotations,  which  are  produced  only  in  consequence 
of  unsymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  become  altered.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  mannitan  for  the  transition-tint  is  [a]j  =  -f  36-5°;  that  of  nitroman- 
nitan  =  -i-  53-26°  (Vignon). 

Miintz  a.  Aubin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  1213)  find  that  not  only  borax,  but  metallic 
salts  in  general,  and  especially  the  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  develop  a 
dextrorotatory  power  in  mannitol,  whereas  free  alkalis  develop  a  Isevorotatory  power. 
The  action  is  not  permanent,  for  when  the  salt  is  removed,  the  mannitol  again  becomes 
inactive  or  nearly  so,  and  if  the  alkali  be  saturated  by  an  acid,  the  Isevorotatory  power 
becomes  dextrorotatory.  Mannitol  from  various  sources  was  found  to  be  inactive  in  [ 
an  aqueous  solution  containing  10  grams  in  100  c.c. ;  but  on  addition  of  12-8  grams 
of  borax,  it  gave  a  mean  deviation  =  -f22-3°.  A  solution  containing  in  100  c.c. 
8  grams  mannitol  and  8  sodium  hydrate  gave  a  mean  deviation  =  —3-4°.  Nitro- 
mannitol,  3  grams  in  100  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  gave  a  deviation  of  -f  12-4°. 

Bouchardat,  on  the  other  hand  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  120  ;  Ixxxiv.  34),  finds  that 
mannitol  in  pure  aqueous  solution  is  slightly  Isevogyrate,  its  specific  rotatory  power 
for  the  transition-tint  being  [a]j  =  —  0°  15'.  Vignon's  method  of  determining  it  in 
a  solution  of  mannitol  containing  borax,  is  regarded  by  Bouchardat  as  fallacious, 
because  chemical  compounds  are  formed  in  this  solution.  When  acid  calcium  borate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mannitol,  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
proportion  of  1  eq.  of  the  salt  to  1  eq.  mannite,  and  the  rotatory  power  of  the  very 
stable  compound  thus  produced  is  -t-  28-6°.    Caustic  soda  renders  mannitol  solution 
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Isevogyrate  with  a  rotatory  power  of  -5-17°.  The  various  ethers  of  mannitol  pre- 
pared from  glucose  or  from  invert-sugar  exhibit,  when  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  the 
same  rotatory  power  as  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  natural  mannitol  from  the 
ash,  and  likewise  agree  with  them  in  other  physical  properties  (see  Mannitol,  p.  1268). 

Glucosidcs  (Hesse,  Annalen,  clxxvi.  116,  125).  Phlorisin,  C^^B^^O^^.IWO,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  of  97  v.p.c,  gives  for  c=  \  and  5,  [ajo  =  -(49-40  +  2-41  c). 

FJiloretin,  C'^Hl^O^  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  gave  for  c=  1  and  3 
no  deflection  of  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

Salicin,  dissolved  in  water  ((?=  1  to  3),  gave  [aju  =  — (65*17  — 0-63  c). 

Santonin,  Ci^H'^O^  in  97  v.  p.  c.  alcohol,  {c=  1  and  2),  gave  [ajp  =  -173-81°  ;  in 
90  V.  p.  c.  alcohol,  — 175-4°  ;  in  80  v.  p.  c.  alcohol,  — 176-5°  (c=  2  in  both  cases) ;  in 
chloroform  ((7  =  2  to  10),  mean  value  of  [o'Jd  — 171*53°,  apparently  independent  of 
temperature  and  concentration. 

DicMorosa7itonin,  in  97  v.  p.  c.  alcohol,  showed  for  c  =  1  a  rotatory  power  of  only 
-23°.  Santonic  acid,  C'^YL-^O*,  s.t  2'2'b°  in  97  v.  p.  c.  alcohol  (p=l  and  3)  gave 
[a]n  = -25-82,  and  in  80  v.p.c.  alcohol  (c  =  2  and  3),  [aj^  =  - 26-46°.  Sodium 
santonate,  at  22-5°  in  aqueous  solution  between  p  =  2  and  ^3=10,  gave 
[«]n  = -(18"70-f- 0-33  c),  slightly  increasing  with  the  temperature.  In  80  v.p.c. 
alcohol,  this  salt  exhibits  the  same  rotatory  power  as  in  water,  but  on  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  rotation  quickly  approximates  to  that  of  santonin. 

Opium  Bases  (Hesse,  Annalen,  clxxvi.  189).  1.  Morphine.  The'  hydro- 
chloride, C''Hi9NO^HCl-f-3H-0,  at  22-5°,  gave  in  aqueous  solution  (c=l  to  4), 
[o]n  =  -(100-67°- 1-14  c) ;  in  presence  of  10  mols.  HCl  (c  =  2)  the  value  of  [aju  was 

-  94-31.  The  sulphate,  (C'^H>''N03)^SH'-'0 » +  5H20,  in  water  at  the  same  temperature 
(c=  1  to  4),  gave  [ajj,  =  -(100-47-0-96  c),  The  free  alkaloid,  C'^H'»NO' -f- H-0,  at 
25°,  in  an  aqueous  solution  containing  1  mol.  Na^O  ((7  =  2),  gave  [a]i,  =  —  67*5°;  with 
5  mols.  Na'^O  and  c  =  2,  the  value  was  -70-23°,  and  with  c  =  5  it  was  —71-00°. 

2.  Codeine,  C'^H-'NO^  dissolved  in  97  v.p.c.  alcohol,  gave  for  a  solution  in 
which  c  was  between  2  and  8,  a  rotatory  power  =  — 135-8°,  not  influenced  by  concen- 
tration;  in  80  V.  p.  c.  alcohol  (c  =  2)  the  value  was  —  137-75;  in  chloroform  (c  =  2) 
it  was  -111-5°.  The  hydrochloride,  C'^H-'NO^HCl -f  2H-'0,  in  aqueous  solution 
(c?  =  2),  gave  \a\^  =  -108-18°,  or  calculated  for  the  alkaloid,  -126*89°  ;  a  solution  of 
the  same  strength  containing  10  mols.  HCl  gave  [aji,  =  — 105*22° ;  in  80  v.p.c. 
alcohol  (c  =  2)  this  salt  gave  —108°.  The  sulphate  in  aqueous  solution  between  the 
temperatures  of  15°  and  25°  gave  [ajp  =  -100-9. 

3.  Narcotine.  Experiments  were  made  at  22-5°  with  the  following  solvents: 
Alcohol  (97  V.  p.  c.)  ;  the  same  mixed  with  2  vols,  chloroform ;  chloroform ;  water 
with  2  mols.  and  10  mols.  HCl ;  80  v.  p.  c.  alcohol  with  2  mols.  HCl.  The  following 
were  the  mean  results  obtained  : 

Alcohol   Chloroform  Chloroform  Water  Water  Alcohol 

+  Alcohol  H-2HC1  -HOHCl  +2HC1 

c=          0-74          2  2  and  5  2  and  5  2  2 

[a]D=-  185-0     -191-5  -207*35  -46-7  -50*0  -104-5 

4.  Hydrocotarnine,  Me  con  in,  Narceine,  and  Cryptopine  were  not  found 
to  exert  any  action  on  polarised  light,  whatever  might  be  the  solvent  employed,  and 
even  after  addition  of  acids. 

5.  Pseudomorphine.  The  hydrochloride,  C'^H^^NO^HCl  +  H"0,  in  aqueous 
solution,  acidulated  with  1  mol.  HCl  at  22-5°,  gave  for  c=0-8  to  1-6,  [a]n  =  -(114-76 

—  4-96  c).  In  a,  solution  ((7  =  2)  containing  1  mol.  pseudomorphine,  5  mols.  iS"a'-'0,  and 
1  mol.  NaCl.  [a]D=^  ~  198-86°.  For  the  alkaloid,  the  value  calcidated  from  this  result 
is  —235-1°,  whereas  according  to  the  experiment  with  the  hydrochloride,  calculated 
for  c=  2,  the  value  for  the  alkaloid  is  only  — 123-6°. 

6.  Thebaine,  C'^H-'NO^  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  97  v.p.c,  exhibits  between 
c=  \  andc=2  a  rotatory  power  independent  of  the  concentration,  but  diminishing 
from  —218-6°  to  —  215-5°,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  from  15°  to  25°.  In  a 
chloroform  solution  (<?=5),  [ajp  =  —229-5°.  The  hydrochloride,  iov  c  =  2  to  4,  gives 
[a],,=  —(108-32  — 2-33  c),  the  value  being  apparently  somewhat  diminished  by  rise  of 
temperature.    On  addition  of  10  mols.  HCl,  the  value  of  [a]i,  is  reduced  to— 158-64°. 

7.  Papaverine  dissolved  in  97  v.  p.  c.  alcohol  (c=2),  gave  [a]p=— 4°;  in 
chloroform  (c  =  5)  it  gave  -5*7.  The  hydrochloride  gave  no  rotation  even  after 
addition  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
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8.  La  udan  ine,  at  22'5°,  dissolved  in  chloroform  (c=  2),  gave  [a]„=— 13"6;  in 
aqueous  solution  (c  =  1)  containing  2  mols.  Na'^0  to  1  mol.  alkaloid,  [ajn—  — 11*36°. 
The  hydrochloride  gave  no  rotation  either  in  aqueous,  alcoholic,  or  hydrochloric  acid 
solution. 


9.  Laudanosine  gave  the  following  values: 


Solvent 
Temperature 
Concentration 


Wo 


97  V.  p.  c.  Alcohol 
15°  22-5° 
c  =  2-79  2 
+  103-23°  105-00° 


Water 

Chloroform    +2  mols.  HCl 
22-5°  22-5° 

2  2 
56-00°  108-41° 


Cinchona  Bases  (Hesse,  Annalen,  clxxvi,  203-233).  All  the  following  deter- 
minations were  made  at  the  temperature  of  15°. 


1.  Quinine  Hydrate,  C^'^WWO- ZWO 

In  ether  (sp.  gr.  =  0-7296  ;  c=  1-5  to  6,  [a]ij: 
„  97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol  c=l  „  10  „  = 
„  80     „         „  c=l     „    6       „  = 

chloroform  +  alcohol  2    „  5 


-(158-7-1-911  c) 
(145-2-0-657  c) 
(165-81 -8-203C+  1-0654 

-0-04644  c3) 

140-7 


The  influence  of  temperature  between  15°  and  25°  lowers  the  absolute  rotatory 
power,  for  c  =  3,  by  1-56°. 


2.  Quinine  Anhydride,  cy^^W^^O"^'. 
Solvent        97  v.  p.  c.  alcohol 


Chloroform 


c 


1 

170-5 


2 

169-25 


2 

116-00 


5 

106-6 


Calculation  based  on  the  results  obtained  with  the  hydrate  gives  smaller  numbers  for 
the  anhydride,  showing  that  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  quinine  molecule  diminishes 
the  rotatory  power. 

3.  Quinine  Hydrochloride,  C-oH^W-^O^.HCl  +  2H20  : 

Inwater  c=lto   3,  [0]^= -(147-31 -4-96^  + 0-343 c^) 


,,  97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol,  c=\  „  10, 
2  chloroform  +  1  alcohol,  c  =  2 


=  -(147-30-l-9584^  +  0-1039c2 
-0-00211  c^) 

=  -126-25 


In  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  (c=  2)  the  rotatory  power  rises  from  -138-75,  its 
value  in  pure  water,  to  the  maximum  — 187  75  in  alcohol  of  about  60  v.  p.  c,  and 
diminishes  down  to  —143-86  in  97  v.  p.  c.  alcohol.  In  mixtures  of  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  ((?"  2),  a  maximum  =-225-68  occurs  for  2  mols.  HCl  to  1  raol. 
water;  with  16  mols.  HCl,  [oju  is  still  =  —209-54,  and  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
— 158-75.    The  anhydrous  hydrochloride  gives  for  c=  0-9  to  9  : 


23-756  c  +  3-95562  -  0-21981^3). 
produces  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the  rotatory 


[a]o   =  -  (81-81  - 

A  rise  of  temperature  of  10^ 
power  of  the  alcoholic  solution. 

4.  Quinine  Sulphates.  The  bibasic  sulphate,  2C20H2-'N2O2.SH2O^  +  8H2O, 
gives,  forc  =  2  in  80  v.  p.  c.  alcohol,  [0]^=  -162*95  ;  in  60  v.  p.  c.  alcohol,  -166'36; 
in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  (c=  1  to  5),  [a]D=  —  (157-5  — 0-27  c). 

The  monosulphate,  C^^ff^N^O^.SH^OH  7H20,  gave  with  water  (c=l  to  6) 
[alu  =  —  (164-85  —  0-31  p).    In  other  solvents  the  following  values  were  obtained : 


Water  with  2  mols.  SO^ 
„  12    „  „ 
„    4    „  HCl 
9  V.  p.  c.  alcohol 
80  „ 
80  „ 
60  „ 

2  vols,  chloroform  +  1  vol.  alcohol 


[«3o 
166-36 
175-67 
168-25 
134-75 
143-63 
142-75 
155-91 
138-75 
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Quinine  Blsulphate,  C2<>H''^^N202.2SH'0^  +  5H20,  in  water  (c  =  2  to  10),  gave 
];a]D= -(170'3-()-94c) ;  with  addition  of  12  mols.  SO^  (c  =  2),  [0]^=  - 171-0,  and 
in  80  T.p.c.  alcohol,  for  c=l  and  3  respectively,  [a]D= -154-54  and  153  34. 
5  Quinine  Oxalate,  2C-»H'-^^N202.C2H20<  +  6H-'0,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  chloroform,  gave  for  c=  1  to  3,  [a]D=  -(141-58-0-58  c). 

5.  Cinchonid  ine  gave  : 

1  to  5 

2  to  5 


In  97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol 
„  9o 
„  80  „ 
„  80  „ 

„  chloroform-alcohol 


„  chloroform. 
Cinchonidine  Hydrochloric 


(107-48  -  0-297  c) 
(113-53  -  0-426  c) 
119-54 
116-09 
108-86 
108-00 
83-66 


,  C2«H-"'N20.HC1  +  H20,  gave: 
1, 


2,  3 

-    104-55  103-88  103-03 

2 

-  151-75 

2 

-  144-54 

3 

-  108-00 

2 

-  135-25 

2-85 

-  24-21 

In  water  

,     „     +  4HC1  . 
,     „     +  lOHCl 
,  97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol 
,  80     „  „         .  . 

,  chloroform  (anhydrous) 

7.  Cinchonidine  Sulphates.  The  normal  salt,  2C^'>W^W0.SR^0*  +  6R^0, 
gave  for  c=l-06,  [0]^= -106-77  ;  in  80  v.  p.  c.  alcohol,  the  salt  containing  only 
3  mols.  H^O  (c=2)  gave  -144-54.  The  acid  sulphate,  C-oH^^N^O.SH'^O^  {■  5W0,  gave 
(c=2)in 

Water  80  t.  p.  c.  Alcohol         Chloroform  :  Alcohol 

[a]o= -110-5  -109  -101 

8.  Cinchonidine  Oxalate,  dissolved  in  chloroform-alcohol,  gave  between  c  =  1 
and  <?=3,  for  [a]^  a  constant  value  of  —98-7- 


9.    Quinidine  or  Conquinin( 

In  97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol  . 
)j  80     ,,  ,, 
,,  chloroform-alcohol  . 


,,  chloroform  (anhydrous) 
10.  Quinidine  Hydrochlori 

In  water 

„  97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol  . 
„  80  „ 

„  water  +  1  mol.  HCl 
„     „  4 
„     „  10 
,,  chloroform-alcohol  . 


C20H24N2O2  +  2iH2O,  gave: 

.    1  to  3  +'236-77 

2  232-72 

1  244-54 

2  241-75 
.    1-756  230-35 

de,  C^oH^^N^O^.HCl  +  H^O,  gave  : 

.    1  to  5  205-83 

.    2  to  5  212  00 

2  230-25 

2  282-50 

2  286-00 

2  278  18 

2  193-75 


3-01 


4-928  c 
2-562  c 


Th 


In 


dehydrated  salt  dissolved  in  chloroform  ((7=2)  gave  only  109-25. 
Quinidine  Dihydrochloride  in  aqueous  solution  (c  =  2)  gave  [a]y  =  205-33. 
chloroform  this  salt  is  nearly  insoluble. 

11.  Quinidine  Sulphate,  2C20H2^N2O2 SH^O' +  2H20,  gave  with 

Water  80  v.  p.  c.  Alcohol      60  v.  p.  c.  Alcohol    Chlorofoim -alcohol 

c       =  1  2  2  2 

[a]o  =   +  179-54  218-18  227  209-25 

The  anhydrous  salt  dissolved  in  chloroform  gave,  for  c  =  3  and  5  respectively, 
[ajo  =  184-17  and  180-10.    The  acid  sulphate,  C^oH^^N'-O'^.SH^O*  +  4^0,  gave  in  : 

Water  2  to  8       212  -  0-8  c 

97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol  2  183 

Water  with  2  mol.  SO^   2  212  27 

Quinidine  Oxalate,  dissolved  in  chloroform-alcohol,  gave  [a],,  =  189  —  2-18  c. 
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12.  Cinchonine  dissolved  in  95  v.  p.  c.  alcohol,  in  "which  it  is  but  very  slightly 
soluble,  gave  [a]n  =  +  226"48;  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  (c-l  to  6)  it 
gave  [a]j,  =  238-8  — 1-46  c  ;  if  the  alcohol  in  the  mixture  was  only  90  per  cent,  the 
rotatory  power  was  23 7 '27  instead  of  2 35 "75. 

13.  Cinchonine  Hydrochloride,  C^oH^^N^O.HCl  +  2H20,  gave  in 
Water    .       .       .       .    O'S  to   3  165-5    -  2-425  c 

97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol   .       .    1    to  10  179-81  -  6*314  c  +  O'S406c2  -  0-0371 

80     „        „        .       .    2  188-86 

60     „        „        .       .    2  195-45 

Chloroform-alcohol  .       .    2  152  90 

Water  +    4  mol.  HCl  .    2  207*27 

„     +   10       „        .2  205-50 

Fuming  hydrochloric  acid    3  206-72 

14.  Cinchonine  Sulphate,  2C2'>H2''N20.SH20*  +  2H20,  gave  in 

Water                                     0-962  to   1-8312  +  170-3    -  0-855  c 

97  V.  p.  c.  alcohol    .       .       .3       to  10  193*29  -  0-374  c 

80     „         „        ...    2  202-95 

60     „         „        ...    2  204-14 

Chloroform-alcohol  ...    2  185-25 

15.  Cinchonine  Oxalate,  dissolved  in  chloroform-alcohol  (c=l  to  3),  gave 
[a]D=  165-46-0-763  c. 

16.  Oinchotenine  Hydrate,  C^m^^WO^  +  SR-O,  dissolved  in  chloroform- 
alcohol  {c  —  2),  gave  [ajj,  =  +115-5,  which  gives  by  calculation  for  the  anhydrous 
base  the  number  135*5°;  in  water  with  2  mol.  SO^  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
175*5  and  205*9. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  has  also  been  carefully 
examined  by  A.  C.  Ouderaans,  junr.  (^rcA.  neerl.  x.  193).    (1).    Quinine. — The 
following  are  the  values  obtained  for  the  solution  of  this  base  in  various  inactive 
liquids,  m  denoting  the  number  of  grams  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  this  solvent : 
Pure 

Alcohol        Benzene         Toluene       Chloroform  Chloroform 
m      =       0-328  0-122  0-078  0-293  0-155 

[o]d  =  -  167-5         -136         -127         -117  -1*26 

For  the  solution  in  pure  alcohol,  the  value  of  [aj^  at  0°  diminishes  from  m  =  0-l  to 
w=l-2  from  172-3  to  162-4.  For  the  temperature  21°,  the  corresponding  numbers 
for  the  same  two  concentrations  are  169-0  and  159-7.  Equally  variable  is  the  specific 
rotatory  power  under  otherwise  similar  circumstances  in  solutions  of  1  molecule 
=  0-324  grm.  in  20  c.c.  of  aqueous  alcohol  of  various  strengths.  From  the  propor- 
tion 95  alcohol  and  5  water  to  that  of  65  alcohol  and  35  water,  the  value  of  [a]jj  rises 
steadily  from  169*7  to  176-5. 

Solutions  of  quinine  salts  gave  the  following  results,  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
the  salt  being  denoted  by  (a)D)  and  that  of  quinine  itself,  as  above,  by  [ajj,. 

Solution  in  Pure  AlcohoL 

Normal  Sulphate,  (C-»H2''N202)2SH20^.7^H20  .       ,       .  -157^4  -  21V9 

Acid  Sulphate,  C2«H2-'N202.SH20*.7H20    ....  -  134-5  -  227*6 

Normal  Hydrochloride,  C-»H2^N202.HC1.2H20  ...  -  138*0  -  169-0 

Acid  Oxalate,  C2'>H2^N202.C2H20^.3H20    ....  -  131-4  -  160-5 


Solution  in  Water. 

Acid  Sulphate  -  213*7  -  278*1 

Normal  Hydrochloride  -  133*7  -  163*6 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  quinine  is  variously  altered  by  addition  of  diiFerent 
acids,  attaining  its  maximum  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  chloric  acid,  when 
the  quantity  of  acid  added  is  exactly  equal  to,  or  a  little  less  than,  that  which  is 
required  to  form  an  acid  salt ;  with  phosphoric  and  oxalic  acids,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  maximum  is  attained  only  when  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  has  been  added  (4 
mol.  phosphoric  and  3  mol.  oxalic) ;  in  the  case  of  formic  acid,  with  28  to  30  mol. 
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acid;  ana  in  that  of  acetic  acid  not  till  64  mol.  acid  have  been  added.  In  each  of 
these  experiments  0*324  grin,  quinine  was  dissolved  in  the  respective  quantity  of  acid, 
and  the  solution  was  diluted  with  water  to  20  c.c.  The  maxima  of  rotatory  power 
attained  were  as  follows  : 

In  Oxalic  acid   ....    271*7°     In  Formic  acid  ....  280'6° 
„  Sulphuric  acid      .       .       .    278-8       „  Nitric     „    .       .       .       .  284-2 
„  Acetic        „        .       .       .    278-9       „  Chloric   „    .       .       .       .  285-7 
„  Hydrochloric  acid .       .       .    279-2       „  Perchloric  acid    .       .       .  287-6 
„  Phosphoric      „   .       .       .  280-0 

(2).  Quinidine,  020112^02+ 2* H^O.  The  solution  of  0-324  grm.  in  20  c.c.  of 
different  solvents  gave  the  following  values  of  the  specific  rotatory  power : 

Solvents  Pure  Alcohol  Chloroform  Benzene  Toluene 

[a]D  =  +255-4  +228-8  +  195*2  +206*6 

At  the  temperature  of  17°,  in  solutions  in  pure  alcohol,  whose  concentration  varies 
from  0-1925  to  0*3740,  the  specific  rotatory  power  decreases  from  258-1  to  255*4,  but 
remains  nearly  constant  on  further  concentration  to  0-64.  As  the  temperature  rises  it 
becomes  somewhat  smaller.  In  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  (always  containing 
0-324  grm.  quinidine  in  20  c.c.)  : 

Percentage)  ^  ^.^  g.. 

ol  water  ) 

[a]o  =  255*4  257-6  259-0  259-4  259*3  259-4 

Beyond  10  per  cent,  water,  therefore,  the  variation  is  but  small.  The  salts  of  quinidine 
gave  the  following  results  : 


Salt 

Formula 

Solvent 

Wd 

Sulphate 
Nitrate 

Hydrochloride 

(C-«H-^N-02)2SH20^2H''^0 

C^^H^'N^O^.NHO^ 

C20H2iN2O2.HCl.2ffO 

Pure  Alcohol 
Water 

Pure  Alcohol 
90-5  p.  c.  Ale. 

+  211-5° 
199-3 
190-8 
199-4 
213-0 

+  255-2° 

232-  6 
244-1 

233-  6 
260-7 

Quinidine  when  dissolved  in  excess  behaves  almost  exactly  like  quinine,  excepting 
that  the  maxima  do  not  follow  one  another  quite  in  the  same  order. 

(3).  Cinchonine.  The  values  of  [a]p  for  this  base  in  alcoholic  and  chloroform 
solution,  as  determined  by  Oudemans,  have  been  already  given  (p.  1209).  Cinchonine 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  and  its  rotatory  power  does  not  appear  to  be 
affected  by  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  In  a  solution  containing 
0-1  grm.  in  20  c.c,  the  value  of  [ajo  is  234-9  at  0^  224-7  at  15°,  221-1  at  20°.  In 
90  per  cent,  alcohol  at  17°,  [ajo  228-8.  Now  Erdmann's  huanohme  (iii.  175), 
under  the  same  conditions,  gave  228-0,  so  that,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  this  base 
is  identical  with  cinchonine.  In  chloroform  the  rotatory  power  of  cinchonine  appears 
to  diminish  as  the  concentration  increases  ;  in  solutions  whose  concentration  is  between 
0-0914  and  0-1115,  the  rotatory  power  varies  from  +214  8  to  209-6.  The  influence 
of  various  solvents  at  different  degrees  of  concentration  on  the  rotatory  power  of 
cinchonine  has  already  been  stated  (p.  1209).  For  medium  concentration  and  tem- 
perature, the  specific  rotatory  power  of  cinchonine  in  its  salts  is  found  by  calculation 
to  have  the  following  values : 


Salt 

Solvent 

Cinchonine  Sulphate 

Water  

+  204-2° 

Pure  Alcohol 

232-9 

„  Hydrochloride 

Water  

201-0 

Pure  Alcohol 

204-4 

93  p.  c.  „ 

216-1 

29    „     „  ... 

229-1 

„  Nitrate 

Water  ..... 

190-0 

Pure  Alcohol 

212-2 

93  p.  c.  „ 

225-7 
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A  solution  of  0-308  grm.  cinchonine  in  20  c.c.  of  each  of  these  solvents  haves  with 
excess  of  different  acids  analogously  to  quinine  and  quinidine. 

(4).  Cinchonidine.  A  solution  of  0-304  grm,  of  the  pure  base  in  20  c.c.  of 
pure  alcohol  exhibited  at  0°  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  —112*8°;  a  nearly  similar 
solution  (0-308  grm.)  gave  at  17°  the  value  —109-6.  At  the  latter  temperature  the 
value  of  [ajo  further  decreased  with  increasing  concentration,  being  —108-5  at 
0-5182  grm.,  and —107*8  at  0-771  grm.  At  the  same  temperature  and  a  concentration 
of  0-3  grm.  addition  of  water  to  the  alcohol,  from  0  to  40  per  cent,  (by  weight) 
increased  the  specific  rotatory  power  from  —109-6  to  —121*1°.  In  chloroform 
solution  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  cinchonine  is  very  much  diminished  by  con- 
centration, being  —  77*4  at  a  concentration  of  0-3089,  and  —74*0  at  0*6823  grm. 
The  salts  of  cinchonidine  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  The  hydrochloride,  nitrate, 
and  sulphate  gave  at  17°  the  following  values: 


Concentration  . 

In  "Water 

In  pure  Alcohol 

In  89  p.  c. 

Alcohol 

In  80  p.  0. 1 

Alcohol  1 

! 

0*3712 
-104-6° 

0*4798 
102*3 

0-6023 
99-3 

0-3499 
99*9 

0*5074 
97*5 

0-6213 
96-2 

0*3529 
119-6 

0-3635  1 
128-7 

Nitrate 

Sulphate 

Water 

Pure 
Alcohol 

89  p.  c. 
Alcohol 

80  p.  c. 
Alcohol 

Pure 
Alcohol 

89  p.  c. 
Alcohol 

80  p.  c. 
Alcohol 

Concentration  . 
[«]d  =     .  . 

0-3377 
-99-9 

0-3658 
103-2 

0-3788 
119*0 

0-3691 
127-0 

0*34  to  0-38 
118*7 

0-3622 
128-7 

0-3686 
131-2 

He-nce  it  appears  that  cinchonidine  has  a  greater  rotatory  power  in  its  salts  than  in 
the  free  state.  With  acids  in  excess  it  behaves  like  the  three  other  alkaloids.  The 
peculiar  behaviour  of  the  four  cinchona  alkaloids  with  excess  of  acid  is  regarded  by 
Oudemans  as  connected  with  their  easy  decomposibility  by  water,  which  probably 
takes  place  to  a  slight  extent  whenever  an  acid  salt  of  one  of  these-,  bases  is  dissolved 
in  water.  It  is  only  by  further  addition  of  acid  that  this  decomposition  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  entire  quantity  of  alkaloid  retained  in  the  form  of  acid  salt,  in  which 
its  specific  rotatory  power  appears  to  be  a  maximum.  This  point,  however,  is  more 
quickly  attained  in  proportion  as  the  acid  is  stronger  or  combines  more  readily  with 
the  alkaloid. 

The  results  obtained  by  Oudemans  agree  well  for  the  most  part  with  those  of 
Hesse,  so  far  as  the  two  admit  of  comparison,  and  the  differences  between  them  appear 
to  be  in  most  cases  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  alcohol  used  as  a  solvent  by 
Hesse  was  not  quite  anhydrous.  "With  due  attention  to  all  the  disturbing  causes 
pointed  out  by  Oudemans,  the  optical  method  of  investigation  may  serve,  contrary  to 
Hesse's  opinion,  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  mixtures  of  alkaloids. 

Circular  Polarisation  induced  by  X^ag-netic  Action.  H.  Becquerel  {Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xii.  5-88)  has  determined,  by  observations  on  a  large  number  of 
diamagnetic  bodies,  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  and  the  index  of  refraction.  In  the  following 
table,  E  denotes  the  magnetic  rotation,  n  the  index  of  refraction,  and  v  the  ratio 

K 


»2{n2-l). 
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Yellow  Light  (line  D). 

Substances 

R 

n 

V 

Fuming  Nitric  acid  ..... 

Sulphuric  acid,  SO'H^  

„    SO^H2.3H-'0  . 
Ordinary  Nitric  acid  

0-206 
0-247 
0-286 
0-291 

1-4010 
1-4284 
1-4054 
1-3740 

1-  8898 

2-  1225 
1-9156 
1-6760 

0-109 
0-116 
0  149 
0-177 

Methyl  Alcohol  

Propyl  Alcohol  ...... 

Butyl  Alcohol  

Amyl  Alcohol  

Chloroform  ....... 

Carbon  Monochloride  

0-253 
0-279 
0-294 
0-311 
0-380 
0-404 

1-3530 
1-3836 
1-3934 
1-4046 
1-4520 
1-4580 

1-5205 
1-7454 
1-8247 

1-  9144 

2-  3366 
2-3932 

0-166 
0-160 
0-161 
0-162 
0-163 
0-169 

Xylene  

Toluene  

Benzene  ....... 

0-525 
0-575 
0-636 

1-4932 
1-4928 
1-4998 

2-7415 
2-7375 
2-8104 

0-194 
0-210 
0-226 

Melted  Sulphur  (114°)  .... 
Phosphorus  Subsulphide  .... 
Hydrogen  Bisulphide  

1-  904 

2-  592 
1-743 

1-  9290 

2-  0661 
1-8850 

10-1268 
13  9478 
9-0720 

0-188 
0186 
0-192 

Sulphur  Monochloride  

Sulphur  Bichloride  ..... 

Carbon  Tetrachloride  ..... 

Silicon  Chloride  ...... 

Phosphorus  Trichloride  .... 

Melted  Phosphorus  (33°)  . 

Carbon  Bisulphide  ..... 

0-984 
0-932 
0-761 
0-444 

0-  651 
3-120 

1-  000 

1-6460 
1-6190 
1-5620 
1-4090 

1-  5080 

2-  0740* 
1-6249 

4-6310 
4-2493 

3-  5128 

1-  9561 

2-  8974 
14-1558 

4-  3296 

0-212 

0-219 

0-216 

0-227 

0-225 

0-220  1 

0-231 

Arsenic  Trichloride  ..... 

1-000 

1-6006 

3-9936 

0-250 

Silver  Nitrate,  concentrated  solution 
Bismuth  Nitrate,  concentrated  acid  solution  . 

0-424 

0-452 

1-4580 
1-4590 

2-3932 
2-4003 

0-177 
0-187 

Distilled  Water  

Potash,  concentrated  solution 
Basic  Lead  Acetate,  concentrated  solution 
Magnesium  Chloride,         ,,  ,, 
Hydrochloric  acid,            ,,  „ 
Antimony  Trichloride,  in  hydrochloric  acid, 

dilute  ....... 

Antimony  Trichloride,  in  hydrochloric  acid, 

concentrated  ...... 

The  same  (commercial),  dissolved  in  excess  of 

hydrochloric  acid  ..... 

0-308 
0-464 
0-375 
0-519 
0-490 

0-  660 

1-  435 
0703 

1-3340 
1-4230 
1-3670 
1-4300 
1-4071 

1-4550 

1-6959 

1-4600 

1-3874 
2  0753 

1-  6233 

2-  1367 

1-  9401 

2-  3647 
5-3957 
2-4121 

0-222  . 
0-223  ' 
0-231 
0-243 
0-252 

0-279 

0-266 

0-291 

Antimony  Pentachloride  .... 

1-656 

1-5910 

3*8762 

0-427 

Bismuth  Chloride,  BiCP,  dissolved  in  HCl  . 
Potassium  Iodide,  concentrated  solution 

Stannic  Chloride  

Stannous  Chloride,  aqueous  solution 

1-205 

0-  801 

1-  035 
1-125 

1-5640 
1-4482 
1-5060 
1-5272 

3-5369 
2-2972 

2-  8758 

3-  1074 

0-346 
0-349 
0-359 
0-362 

Melted  Suhstarices. 

Borax  

Lead  Borate,  I  

II  

Grlass,  No.  8,  cro^wn  ..... 

6,  flint  

7,  „  

Heavy  Flint,  No.  1  

»  2  

0-  405 

1-  405 
1-439 
0-481 
0-771 

0-  987 

1-  360 
1-533 

1-7800 
1-7800 
1-5260 
1-5790 
1-6140 
1-7200 
1  1-7650 

6-8704 
6-8704 
3-0916 

3-  7220 

4-  1810 

5-  8310 

6-  5360 

0-143 
0-204 
0-209 
0-155 
0-207 
0-234 
0-233 
0-234 

*  Index  acenrrlingr  to  Dale  and  Gladstone. 
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Yellow  Light  {continued). 

Substances 

R 

n 

V 

Single-refracting  Crystals, 

Sylvin  (Potassium  Chloride) 

0-672 

1-4830 

Z  0(5/ D 

U  Zoo 

Eock  Salt  

0-843 

1-5430 

3-2874 

0-256 

Blende        .       .       .  . 

5-295 

2-3690 

25-8836 

0-204 

0-207 

1-4332 

2-1634 

0-095 

„  n  

0-234 

1-4332 

2-1634 

0108 

Spinell  (coloured  by  clirome) 

0-496 

1-7150 

5-7085 

0-087 

Diamond  (octohedral)  

0-301 

2-4200 

28-4410 

0-010 

Eed  Light  (Li)  (for  Selenium,  B  line). 

Carbon  Bisulphide  

1-000 

l-6120Li 

4-1516 

0-240 

Cuprous  Oxide,  crystallised  (ziguelin)  . 

14-060 

2-8490 

57-7656 

0-241 

Sulphur  Bromide  

1-942 

l-7630Li 

6-2722 

0-312 

Bromine  

1-960 

l-6160Li 

4-2084 

0-465 

Selenium  Chloride  

2-408 

l-8070Li 

7-2966 

0-330 

10-9-60 

2-6550B 

42-6398 

0-255 

From  the  numbers  in  this  table  the  following  laws  may  be  deduced  : 

1.  For  all  diamagnetic  bodies,  the  ratio  ^  '.  n\n- —  \  )  is,  comprised  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  viz.  O'll  to  0-46,  or  1  to  4,  whereas  the  magnetic  rotation 
varies  from  0-2  to  14-06,  that  is  from  1  to  70. 

2.  For  bodies  belonging  to  the  same  chemical  family,  or  composed  of  the  same 
chemical  elements,  this  ratio  is  nearly  the  same  ;  thus  the  highly  oxygenated  acids, 
such  as  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  give  very  small  numbers  near  to  0-11.  The  fatty 
alcohols  and  chloroform  give  numbers  near  0-16.  For  sulphur,  and  its  compounds 
with  hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  the  value  is  near  0-188;  and  for  the  compounds  of 
chlorine  with  carbon,  sulphur,  silicon,  and  phosphorus,  it  does  not  differ  much 
from  0-22. 

For  solutions,  the  value  of  R  I  n-in-  —  \)  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
solvent  and  that  which  would  hold  good  for  the  dissolved  body,  and  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  latter  as  the  solution  is  more  concentrated. 

In  strongly  magnetic  bodies,  such  as  the  salts  of  iron,  if  the  indices  of  refraction 
vary  only  within  narrow  limits,  the  variations  of  rotation  corresponding  with  the  change 
of  refractive  index  are  masked  by  the  great  variations  dependent  on  the  specific  mag- 
netism of  the  body,  which  in  most  cases  is  strong  enough  to  reverse  the  direction  of 
the  rotation :  hence  in  these  bodies  there  is  no  apparent  relation  between  the  rotation 
and  the  index  of  refraction. 

Certain  crystallised  bodies,  as  fluorspar,  ruby,  spinel,  and  diamond,  deviate 
absolutely  from  the  general  law  above  stated,  and  exhibit  only  a  very  small  rotation 
in  proportion  to  their  index  of  refraction. 

In  highly  dis])ersive  bodies,  such  as  carbon  bisulphide  and  phosphorus  monosul- 
phide,  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
wave-length. 

III.    Chemical  Action  of  Light. 

J,  W.  Draper  {Sill.  Amer.  J.  [3],  v.  25,  91)  has  published  the  experimenta 
evidence  forming  the  basis  of  his  conclusions  respecting  the  distribution  of  chemical 
energy  in  the  spectrum  (vii.  749).  That  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  are 
capable  of  producing  chemical  action  is  shown:  (1).  By  the  behaviour  of  silver  , 
iodide  (on  a  daguerreotype  plate),  which,  when  exposed  to  the  pure  spectrum,  is  affected 
first  and  most  strongly  in  the  most  refrangible  parts,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  less 
refrangible  portions.  These  last-mentioned  rays,  however,  exert  a  different  action  if 
the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  faint  diffused  daylight,  either  simultaneously 
with  the  action  of  the  spectrum  or  just  before  it.  After  the  image  has  been  developed 
by  mercury-vapour,  it  is  seen  that  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  acted  on  the 
plate,  even  the  lines  a,  jS,  7  in  the  ultra-red  being  ^dsible.  The  finished  photograph 
shows  on  a  light  ground  an  image  of  the  spectrum,  the  more  refrangible  portion  of 
which  is  bluish  or  olive-coloured,  while  the  less  refrangible  portion  appears  deep  black 
with  white  Fraunhofer  lines.  The  appearance  of  the  plate  shows  that  the  more 
refrangible  rays  assist  the  action  of  diffused  daylight,  while  the  less  refrangible 
retard  it.    (2)!^  By  the  behaviour  of  bitumens  and  resins  :  when  "West  Indian  bitumen 
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dissolved  in  light  petroleum  is  irradiated  by  the  spectrum  for  five  minutes  and  then 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  light  petroleum  and  alcohol,  an  image  of  the  spectrum  is 
formed  extending  from  below  A  to  above  H.  (3).  By  the  part  which  light  plays  in 
the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  in  plants,  which,  according  to  Draper's  experi- 
ments, is  produced  chiefly  by  the  rays  between  B  and  F,  with  a  maximum  in  the 
yellow ;  the  same  rays  develope  the  green  colouring  of  leaves.  (4).  By  the  decom- 
posing action  of  light  on  the  colours  of  flowers,  which  takes  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  colour  is  destroyed  by  those  rays  the  mixture  of  which  produces  the  tint 
complementary  to  itself,  (5).  By  the  well-known  fact  that  the  combination  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  is  effected  by  all  rays,  though  in  different  degrees.  (6).  By  the  fact, 
first  observed  by  Gardner,  that  when  a  row  of  young  plants  germinated  in  the  dark  is 
illuminated  by  a  spectrum,  they  all  bend  towards  the  one  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
indigo-rays,  and  this  latter  bends  towards  the  rays  themselves. 

The  statement  that  a  substance  is  chemically  affected  by  the  particular  rays  which 
it  absorbs,  is  supported  by  the  following  facts:  (1).  The  behaviour  of  silver  iodide. 
The  variously-coloured  layers  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine-vapour  on  a  silver 
plate  in  different  lengths  of  time,  are  sensitive  to  light  in  very  different  degrees,  each 
being  unaffected  by  the  rays  which  it  reflects,  and  affected  only  by  those  which  it 
absorbs.  The  sensibility  to  light  depends  therefore  not  only  on  the  chemical  but 
also  on  the  optical  nature  of  the  iodide.  A  certain  amount  of  rays  must  be  absorbed 
before  the  action  begins,  but  when  once  begun,  it  goes  on  proportionally  to  the  time. 
(2).  The  fact,  established  by  older  as  well  as  by  recent  experiments,  that  the  rays 
absorbed  by  chlorine  gas  are  exactly  those  which  induce  the  combination  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen. 

P.  Chastaing  {Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  [5],  xi.  145-224)  has  made  a  large  number  of 
experiments  on  the  chemical  effect  of  variously  coloured  rays  on  compounds  both 
inorganic  and  organic,  from  which  he  draws  the  following  conclusions:  (1).  That  the 
action  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  on  inorganic  bodies  varies  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
degree,  according  to  their  refrangibility,  the  violet  and  blue,  and  sometimes  also  the 
green  rays,  exerting  a  reducing  action,  the  red  and  yellow  rays  an  oxidising  action, 
and  that  between  the  spectral  lines  D  and  E,  at  the  boundary  of  the  green  and 
yellow,  there  is  a  neutral  point,  at  which  the  light  exerts  no  chemical  action  whatever. 
2.  The  chemical  action  of  light  on  organic  bodies  is  in  all  cases  an  oxidising 
action,  increasing  from  darkness  through  the  red  to  a  maximum  in  the  violet. 

These  conclusions  have  however  been  controverted  by  H.  W.  Vogei  {Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.  x.  1638)  by  reference  partly  to  Chastaing's  own  experiments,  partly  to  facts 
which  have  long  been  established.  Vogel  finds,  indeed,  that  rays  of  all  colours  are 
capable  of  exerting  either  an  oxidising  or  a  reducing  action  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  by  which  they  are  absorbed,  and  that  the  so-called  neutral  point  where, 
according  to  Chastaing,  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  has  no  existence. 

That  the  violet  rays  do  not  invariably  exert  a  reducing  action  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  energetically  under 
the  influence  of  these  rays  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  refrangible  rays  can 
exert  a  reducing  action  is  shown  by  Vogel's  experiments  on  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  alteration  of  these  compounds  in  the 
red  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  is  qualitatively  identical  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  blue  and  violet,  namely  a  reduction.  The  statement  that  light  of  all 
colours  exerts  an  oxidising  action  on  organic  bodies  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  well- 
known  fact  of  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  green  plants  under  the  influence 
of  light.  This  process,  which  is  attended  with  elimination  of  oxygen,  is  undoubtedly 
a  reduction,  and  according  to  recent  experiments  by  Timiriazeff  ( Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv. 
1236)  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  red  light  at  the  chief  absorption-band  of 
chlorophyll. 

The  experiments  of  H.  Vogel  on  the  increase  in  the  sensibility  to  light  of  haloid 
silver  salts  produced  by  addition  of  optically  absorbing  substances  (vii.  750) 
have  been  repeated,  with  confirmation  of  their  results,  by  E.  Becquerel  {Comjit.  rend. 
Ixxix.  185).  On  mixing  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  with  the  collodion  of  the  film  of 
silver  bromide  or  iodide,  he  obtained,  in  the  red  and  yellow  regions  of  the  spectrum, 
several  maxima  of  action,  the  strongest  of  which,  situated  between  B  and  C,  corre- 
sponded nearly  with  the  principal  absorption -band  of  chlorophyll ;  the  others,  between 
C  and  D,  with  the  other  absorption-bands  of  that  substance. 

Further  experiments  by  Vogel  {Pogg.  Ann.  cliii.  218  ;  JDeut.  Chem.  -Ges.  Ber.  vii. 
545,  976)  on  the  sensibility  of  the  halo'id  salts  of  silver  to  light  have  led  to  the 
following  results  :  (1),  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  sensitive,  not  only 
to  the  more  refrangible,  but  also,  though  in  a  far  inferior  degree,  to  the  less  refrangible 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  (2).  The  sensitiveness  of  silver  haloid  salts  to  the  different 
spectral  colours  depends,  not  only  on  their  optical  absorption-capacity  for  these  rays. 
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but  likewise  on  the. optical  absorption -capacity  of  admixed  substances.  (3),  Coloured 
bodies — naphthalene-red,  for  example — which  assist  the  photographic  reduction  pro- 
cess, and  at  the  same  time  absorb  certain  spectral  colours,  give  rise,  when  properly 
applied,  to  a  great  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  salts  to  the  absorbed  rays. 
In  this  way,  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  salts  to  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays 
may  be  greatly  heightened.  (4).  Mixtures  of  different  colouring  matters  produce  an 
effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  their  several  constituents.  (5).  Certain 
colourless  bodies  also  {e.g.  silver  nitrate  and  morphine)  which  promote  photographic 
reduction,  exert  a  considerable  modifying  influence  on  the  colour-sensitiveness  of 
silver  salts.  (6).  The  photographic  action  of  absorbent  substances  exhibits  a  cer- 
tain analogy  to  anomalous  dispersion  (vii.  742),  inasmuch  as  the  sensitiveness 
increases  or  diminishes  with  the  index  of  refraction.  Hence  perfectly  indifferent 
bodies,  collodion,  for  example,  which  influence  the  index  of  refraction,  displace  both 
the  absorption-band  and  the  point  of  strongest  photographic  action.  (7).  The  action 
of  light  reflected  from  coloured  pigments  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  spectral 
colours,  being  affected  not  only  by  the  optical  composition  of  the  pigment  colours,  but 
likewise  by  their  far  inferior  brightness. 

The  third  of  these  laws  respecting  the  effect  of  coloured  bodies  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  silver  haloi'd  salts  has  been  called  in  question  by  M.  Carey  Lea  {Sill.  Am,  J.  [3], 
vii.  200  ;  ix.  355),  who  points  out  especially  that,  according  to  this  law,  naphthalene 
and  corallin  ought  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  to  the  green  rays, 
whereas  Vogel  found  that  they  gave  increased  sensitiveness  only  for  the  yellow  rays. 
According  to  Lea,  corallin  greatly  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  for 
the  red  rays,  moderately  for  the  yellow,  and  not  at  all  for  the  green.  Vogel  finds  by 
further  experiments  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  95,  1635)  that  different  silver  salts 
are  variously  affected  by  one  and  the  same  colouring  matter.  Naphthalene-red  added 
to  silver  bromide  increases  its  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow,  and  produces  a  similar  and 
greater  effect  on  the  chloride.  Fuchsine  acts  with  silver  bromide  in  a  manner  exactly 
corresponding  with  its  absorption,  and  almost  in  the  same  way  as  naphthalene  ;  with 
silver  chloride  it  does  not  greatly  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  any  rays  except  the 
violet.  A  similar  behaviour  is  exhibited  by  colourless  bodies,  like  morphine,  which 
increases  the  action  on  silver  bromiodide  in  the  green,  blue,  and  violet,  but  has  no  effect 
on  the  bromide.    Pyrogallol  acts  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  following  conditions  are  laid  down  by  Vogel  as  necessary  to  insure  the  con- 
formity of  a  colouring  matter  to  his  law  above  mentioned:  (1).  It  must  optically 
absorb  that  particular  kind  of  light  for  which  it  is  to  make  the  collodion  sensitive. 
(2).  It  must  be  capable  of  combining  chemically  with  free  bromine  or  iodine.  (3).  It 
must  not  decompose  silver  nitrate,  as  in  that  case  it  would  interfere  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plates. 

Methyl-violet  and  cyanine  were  found  to  strengthen  the  action  on  silver  bromide 
of  the  rays  which  they  absorb,  the  latter  intensifying  the  action  of  the  orange-rays  in 
a  very  high  degree ;  picric  acid,  aniline-blue,  night-blue,  pensee-lac,  indigotin,  and 
purpurin,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  exhibit  any  such  intensifying  action.  The  coloration 
of  a  film  of  silver  bromide  by  colours  which  are  destroyed  by  the  action  of  free  acids 
in  the  collodion  or  in  the  silver-bath  may  be  most  readily  effected  by  wetting  the 
prepared  bromide  of  silver  plates  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  colouring  matter, 
and  leaving  them  to  dry. 

Vogel  also  finds  {Ber.  ix.  667)  that  silver  bromide  (like  the  iodide)  exhibits  a  very 
different  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  light,  accordingly  as  it  has  been  precipitated  with 
excess  of  silver  nitrate  or  of  potassium  bromide.  The  bromide  by  itself  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  iodide,  but  its  sensitiveness  is  not  increased  by  the  action  of 
intensifying  substances,  whereas  all  such  bodies  heighten  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
iodide  in  a  very  great  degree.  Plates  prepared  with  excess  of  potassium  bromide 
showed  no  action  in  the  yellow,  whereas  when  immersed  in  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate 
and  then  coated  with  naphthalene-red,  they  became  sensitive  to  yellow  light,  A 
similar  effect  was  produced  by  cyanine.  Vogel  accordingly  draws  a  distinction 
between  bodies  which  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  or  iodide  by  their 
power  of  optical  absorption,  and  those  which,  like  tannin,  act  chemically  by  combining 
with  the  bromine  or  iodme. 

According  to  Carey  Lea  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xi.  459 ;  xii.  48),  the  optical  absorbing 
power  of  sensitising  substances  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  property  of  rendering 
silver  bromide  sensitive  to  rays  of  lower  refrangibility.  Of  fourteen  red  colouring 
matters  examined,  corallin  alone  rendered  that  compound  sensitive  in  the  green,  which 
effect,  however,  cannot  be  due  to  its  power  of  absorbing  the  green  rays,  since  it  renders 
the  silver  bromide  still  more  sensitive  to  the  red  rays  which  it  transmits  ;  moreover, 
its  sensitising  action  is  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of  acetic  or  gallic  acid,  which 
turns  it  yellow.  The  following  colouring  matters,  which  are  more  or  less  non-absorbent 
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for  the  green  rays,  nevertheless  heighten  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  for  these 
rays  :  potassium  arsenite,  silver  arsenite,  salicin,  codeine,  morphine  acetate,  tincture 
of  capsicum,  ammonium  valerate,  and  caffeine  (?)  Many  alkaloids  diminish  the 
sensitiveness  for  the  green.  The  only  body  which  acts  nearly  in  accordance  with 
Vogel's  law  is  chlorophyll. 

Lea  has  also  examined  the  sensitiveness  of  a  number  of  silver-salts  to  light,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  them,  besides  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide, 
can  be  used  for  photography.  Paper  was  impregnated  with  soluble  salts  of  acids 
capable  of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  silver,  then  floated  on  the  surface  of 
silver  nitrate ;  some  of  the  paper  was  also  treated  with  gallotannic  acid.  It  was  then 
exposed  .to  diffused  light  for  seven  to  twelve  seconds,  and  the  image  developed  by 
pyrogallol,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  potassium  bromide.  None  of  the  substances 
examined  gave  strong  images,  with  the  exception  of  the  platinocyanide  and  the 
arsenite.  Tannin  was  not  found  to  exert  any  beneficial  action  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiii. 
369). 

Fhotngraphing  of  the  Ultra-red  and  Violet  Rays. — J.  Waterliouse  {Froc. 
Roy.  Soc.  xxiv.  186)  has  obtained  reversed  photographs  of  the  extreme  red  and  ultra- 
red  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  silver  bromide  collodion  plates,  which  were  exposed 
for  a  second  to  diffused  daylight  before  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum. 
The  blue  and  violet  rays  between  F  and  H  were  also  frequently  reversed  on  silver 
bromide  plates  coloured  and  uncoloured,  after  prolonged  exposition. 

Waterhouse  also  finds  that  silver  bromide  plates,  coloured  with  eosin,  are  most 
sensitive  to  the  green  and  yellow  rays,  a  fact  which  accords  with  Vogel's  theory ;  for 
the  pigment,  when  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  of  a  light  orange-red  colour  with 
greenish-yelloAv  fluorescence.  The  absorption-spectrum  of  the  dilute  aqueous  solution 
shows  a  darkening  from  below  E  to  above  F.  Plates  coated  with  bromiodide  of  silver 
exhibited  only  a  slight  increase  of  action  in  the  green  and  yellow.  For  the  photo- 
graphing of  coloured  objects,  plates  thus  coloured  were  found  to  be  not  well  adapted, 
on  account  of  the  retardation  of  the  action  consequent  on  the  colouring. 

Production  of  Coloured  Spectra  by  the  Action  of  Light. — Examples  of 
the  production  of  natural  colours  by  the  agency  of  light  were  shown  some  time  ago  by 
Becquerel;  and  Captain  Abney,  in  a  paper  lately  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society 
(June  19,  1879),  reports  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  coloured  pictures  of  the 
solar  spectrum  both  on  silver  plates  and  on  compounds  of  silver  held  in  position  by 
collodion.  The  spectrum  imprints  itself  in  approximately  natural  colours,  which  are 
more  brilliant  on  the  silver  plate  than  on  the  collodion  film,  but  those  on  the  latter 
can  be  seen  by  transmitted  as  well  as  by  reflected  light.  These  colours  are  produced 
by  oxidation  of  silver-compounds  placed  in  the  spectrum,  an  exposure  of  two 
minutes  with  a  wide  slit  being  sufficient  for  their  development  {Chem.  News,  xxxix. 
282). 

Action  of  Light  on  Potassiu7n  Iodide. — Vidan  (Pharm.  J.  Travis.  [3],  v.  383, 
393)  observes  that  a  neutral  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  decomposed  by  bright 
sunshine.  The  pure  solution  turns  yellow  from  separation  of  iodine ;  paper  soaked 
in  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch-paste,  and  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube,  is 
turned  bright  blue  when  exposed  to  sunshine  for  an  hour.  On  this  account  the  use  of 
iodised  starch-paper  as  a  test  for  ozone  may  lead  to  very  uncertain  results,  as  formerly 
pointed  out  by  Cloez  {Conipt.  rend,  xliii.  38)  and  by  Campani  {Cimento,  iv.  112), 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Iodide  by  Sunlight,  see  Chemical  Action 
(p.  429). 

Action  on  Vanadin7n  Salts. — Acid  potassium  vanadate,  in  contact  with  organic 
substances,  is  turned  by  light  first  green  and  finally  blue;  when  not  in  contact  with 
organic  matter  it  is  unaffected  by  light.  Neutral  sodium  vanadate  laid  on  glass  in  a 
colourless  film  and  exposed  to  sunshine  is  somewhat  browned,  but  becomes  colourless 
again  when  left  for  some  hours  in  the  dark  ;;nd  in  a  draughty  place.  Paper  moistened 
with  its  solution  acquires  a  slate  colour,  and  if  then  dipped  into  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  instantly  becomes  dark  brown  to  black,  according  to  the  time  of  exposure. 
This  salt  may  therefore  be  used  for  photography. 

Action  on  Sulphurous  Acid. — Dilute  solutions  of  sulphurous  acid,  exposed  to 
sunshine  for  a  whole  summer  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  remained  clear  for  two  months, 
but  afterwards  exhibited  a  continually  increasing  turbidity,  sulphur  being  separated 
and  the  liberated  oxygen  converting  the  remaining  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric 
acid.  Solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphates,  and  sulphites,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, showed  no  sign  of  alteration. 

Action  of  different  rays  on  Chlorophyll. — The  following  experiments  have  been 
made  by  J.  Wiesner  {Pogg.  Ann.  clii.  496  ;  cliii.  622)  with  reference  to  the  much 
Vol.  VIII.  4  L 
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disputed  question  as  to  which  rajs  of  the  spectrum  arc  most  active  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  chlorophyll.  Equal  and  similarly  disposed  quantities  of  chlorophyll-solution 
were  subjected  to  the  action  of  rays  which  had  passed  through  equally  thick  layers, 
either:  (1)  of  a  white  turbid  liquid  (water  in  which  calcium  oxalate  was  suspended) ; 
or  (2)  of  a  yellow  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  ;  or  (3)  of  a  green  ethereal  solution 
of  chlorophyll ;  or  (4)  of  a  red  solution  of  sesculin-orcein  ;  or  (5)  of  a  blue  solution  of 
cuprammonium  sulphate,  particular  care  having  been  taken  to  make  the  five  solutions 
equally  transparent.  It  was  found  that  the  action  was  strongest  when  the  light  had 
passed  through  the  first  medium,  and  diminished  for  each  of  the  successive  media  in 
the  order  above  stated,  so  that  the  yellow  rays  from  C  to  E  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  effective,  a  result  likewise  obtained  by  Pfeffer  [infra).  Xanthophyll,  however, 
which,  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  shaken  up  with  light  petroleum  or 
carbon  sulphide,  alone  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  is  most  quickly  decomposed 
by  rays  which  have  passed  through  cuprammonium  sulphate.  Wiesner  infers  from 
his  experiments  that  the  decomposition  of  dissolved  chlorophyll  under  the  influence  of 
light  is  an  oxidation  process  from  beginning  to  end,  whereas  Gerland  regarded  the 
presence  of  oxygen  as  necessary  only  to  start  the  action  (vii.  327). 

E.  Lommel  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxliii.  568  ;  cxlv.  142)  infers,  from  experiments  on  the 
influence  of  coloured  light  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  plants, 
that  this  action  is  greatest  for  the  rays  which  correspond  in  refrangibility  with  the 
absorption-band  of  chlorophyll  between  B  and  C.  Pfeffer,  on  the  other  hand  {ibid. 
cxlviii.  86),  disputes  this  conclusion,  and  finds  that  the  curve  of  decomposition  has  its 
maximum  in  the  yellow,  and  descends  regularly  on  both  sides  from  that  point.  His 
experiments  were  made  by  exposing  a  green  plant  {Elodea  Canadensis)  in  a  glass  tube 
filled  with  water  to  the  several  parts  of  a  spectrum  formed  by  light  passing  through 
a  slit  5  mm.  wide,  and  counting  the  gas  bubbles  evolved  in  given  time.  More  exact 
experiments  have  however  been  made  by  Timirjaseff  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xii.  255), 
who  exposed  strips  of  bamboo-leaf  of  equal  width  contained  in  narrow  test-tubes,  and 
enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  5  per  cent.  CO^  to  the  action  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  spectrum  produced  with  a  slit  only  1  mm.  broad  and  a  prism  of  carbon 
disulphide,  and  subjected  the  gases  evolved  after  five  hours'  insolation  to  a  very  careful 
analysis.  The  result  of  his  experiments  is  to  show  decidedly  that  the  maximum 
decomposition  is  produced  by  the  rays  corresponding  with  the  characteristic  absorption- 
band  of  chlorophyll  in  the  red,  and  that  the  rays  for  some  distance  before  E  (yellow- 
ish-green) have  no  influence  whatever.  The  contrary  results  obtained  by  Pfeffer  are 
attributed  by  Timirjaseff  to  the  necessarily  impure  spectrum  obtained  with  an  aperture 
5  mm.  wide,  and  to  the  inexact  measurement  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  The 
same  part  of  the  spectrum  appears  also  to  correspond  with  the  greatest  mechanical 
energy  of  the  luminous  vibrations ;  moreover,  absorption-bands  are  produced  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  carbon  dioxide  and  water-vapour.  The  fact  that  blue  and  violet 
light,  which  are  likewise  absorbed  by  chlorophyll,  nevertheless  exert  no  influence  on 
the  assimilative  power  of  plants,  requires  special  explanation,  which  has  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

Measurement  of  the  Chemical  Intensity  of  Sunlight. — E.  Marchand 
{Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxx.  302  ;  Monit.  Scient.  [3],  vi.  979)  uses  for  this  purpose  a 
mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  oxalic  acid  in  equivalent  proportions,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  insolation,  is  decomposed  as  represented  by  the  equation  : 

Fe2Cl«  +  C^H^O^  =  2FeCP  4-  2HC1  +  200^ 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  in  a  minute  corresponds  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  (according  to  Favre,  the  oxidation  of  1  gram  of  oxalic  acid 
evolves  670  gram-degrees),  and  this  is  regarded  by  Marchand  as  a  measure  of  the 
chemical  power  of  the  solar  rays.  The  solution  is  most  strongly  decomposed  by  the 
blue  rays  between  F  and  Gr,  the  action  diminishing  much  more  slowly  towards  the  red 
than  towards  the  violet  end.  When  the  liquid  is  in  constant  contact  with  a  horizon- 
tally exposed  surface  of  glass,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  per  square 
centimeter  is  expressed,  for  a  mean  sun's  altitude  h,  by  the  formula 
m  =  0-00092300  +  0-00000729  (^-1). 

When  the  rays  are  reflected  constantly  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  by  a  heliostat, 
the  expression  becomes 

m'  =  0  001394  +  0-000002  (^-1). 

These  numbers  are  true  for  the  sea-level  at  Fecamp  on  the  Channel  for  a  perfectly 
clear  sky.  The  chemical  irradiations  are  not  altered  by  wind,  but  are  affected  by 
clouds,  brightly  illumined  cirri  and  cumuli  increasing  the  reaction.    By  this  method 
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Marchand  has  drawn  up  tables  representing  the  chemical  climate  of  Fecamp.  E. 
Becquerel,  however,  observes  that  these  tables  can  have  only  a  relative  value,  and 
cannot  afford  a  true  measure  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  rays,  inasmuch  as  rays 
which  have  no  action  on  the  particular  liquid  employed  might  be  capable  of  exerting 
a  very  powerful  action  on  other  liquids. 

J.  Dewar  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xliv.  307)  has  calculated,  from  Boussingault's  measure- 
ments of  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  leaves  of  plants  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  [4],  xiii.  415),  the  fraction  of  the  total  energy  of  the  solar  rays  received  on  a 
unit  of  leaf-surface,  which  takes  the  form  of  chemical  energy.  Starting  from  the  two 
formulae, 

C02  +  H^O  =  CO,  W-  +  0,  0 
6(C0,  W)  =  C«H'20« 

and  the  thermal  equivalents,  CO,  0  =  68000  ;  H^,  0  =  68000  ;  glucose,  C«H>20«  =  642000 
(the  last  said  to  have  been  determined  hy  Frankland),  he  calculates  as  follows : 
According  to  the  first  formula,  the  decomposition  of  1  c.c.  CO^  requires  6'06  gram- 
degrees  of  heat.  If,  however,  the  products  of  decomposition  become  condensed,  as 
represented  by  the  second  formula,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  will  be  only 

6-06  X  —  ^^^^^^  =  4'78  ;  and  since,  according  to  Boussingault,  1  square 

6(680.00  +  68000)  &      >  ^ 

centimeter  of  loaf-surface  assimilates  in  an  hour  5*28  c.c.  CO-,  while  on  the  other 

hand  Pouillet  estimated  the  amount  of  energy  radiated  by  the  sun  in  the  latitude  of 

Paris  on  1  square  centimeter  of  normally  exposed  surface  at  6000  gram-degrees,  it 

follows  that  the  chemical  energy  of  light  is  ^  — ^ — =  -i- of  the  total  energy. 

^  6000  238  ^ 

IiIGKTITE.  A  lignite  from  Disco  Island,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  has 
been  analysed  by  H.  Wurtz  (Amer.  Chemist,  iv.  401).  The  substance  desiccated  in 
dry  winter  air  contained  14*00  per  cent,  water,  35'38  volatile  matter,  and  50-62  coke 
(  =  41-79  carbon  and  8-83  ash).  When  ignited  even  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  emits  a 
dull  yellow,  smokeless,  feebly  luminous  flame.  It  gives  off  water  at  the  heat  of  a 
sand-bath,  and  contracts  strongly  at  higher  temperatures,  yielding  an  anthracitic  coke, 
the  volume  of  which  is  about  40  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  original  coal.  The 
ash  of  the  coke,  which  has  a  green  colour,  due  to  manganese,  melts  at  high  tempera- 
tures to  a  dark-coloured  glass :  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid.  The  lignite  has  a 
very  high  specific  gravity  =1-452-1-468  ;  that  of  the  coke  is  1-836.  The  coke  con- 
tains also  a  large  quantity  of  occluded  gas,  which  it  does  not  give  off  completely  till  it 
has  been  boiled  for  half-an-hour. 

On  the  composition  of  lignite  from  Toula  in  Russia,  see  p.  526. 

On  the  gases  enclosed  in  lignite  from  Bovey  Heathfield,  see  p.  534. 

XiIMBACHZTE.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  occurring 
in  clefts  of  the  serpentine  of  Limbach.  A  and  B.  Analyses.  C.  Numbers  calculated 
from  the  formula  3MgO.Al20^3Si02.3H20 : 

SiO*         AVO'  Fe'O'  MgO  H'O  Sp.gr. 

A.  41-42       22-09       undet.       23-67       12-47*=  99-65 

B.  42-03       19-56        1-46        25-61       12-34  =101-00} 

C.  39-38       22-54         —         26-26       11-82  =100 
(A.  Frenzel,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873,  789). 

ZiIxrARITE.  This  mineral  occurs  in  the  Ortiz  mine,  Sierra  de  las  Capillitas, 
Argentine  Republic,  together  with  malachite,  azurite,  cerussite,  brochantite,  and 
anglesite  (A.  Stelzner,  Min.  Mitt.  1873,  249).  An  analysis  by  Frenzel  {Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1875,  675)  gave: 

CuO  H^O  PbSO*  Sp.  gr. 

20-22  4-69  74-42  =  99-33  5-06  at  17°.t 

X.ZM-SESI»  IVIUCII.AGE.    See  Mucilage. 

IiZIffSSSI)  OIIi.  An  adulteration  of  this  oil  with  cod-liver  oil  may  be  detected 
by  stirring  up  10  grams  of  it  with  3  grams  of  commercial  nitric  acid,  and  leaving  the 
mixture  at  rest  till  the  oil  and  acid  have  separated.  Pure  linseed  oil  thus  treated 
exhibits  first  a  sea-green,  then  a  dirty  yellow-green  colour,  while  the  acid  acquires  a 
light  yellow  colour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cod-liver  oil  is  present,  the  oil  becomes 
dark-brown  to  black,  the  acid  orange-yellow  to  yellow-brown  {Dingl.  'pol.  J. 
ccxv.  284). 

On  the  preparation  of  Linseed-oil  varnish  and  of  Varnish-paper,  see  E.  Thorey 
{mngl.  Pol.  J.  ccxiv.  427 ;  Jahresh  f.  Chem.  1874,  1197). 

*  At  100°  =  4-4  per  cent.  t  Stelzner  found  5-23  at  16°. 

4  L  2 
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XiZQVZDAniBAR.  W.  L.  Harrison  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  541)  obtained  from 
the  balsam  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  cinnamene,  cinnamic  acid,  styracin,  and  a 
dark-brown,  nearly  scentless  and  tasteless  resin,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
carbon  sulphide. 

J.  M.  Maisch  (ibid.  545)  infers  from  the  results  of  Harrison's  investigations  that 
the  balsams  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua  and  L.  orientale  are  identical,  and  ascribes 
their  difference  of  external  aspect  to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  balsam  from  L. 
orientale.  To  obtain  pure  styracin  (cinnyl  cinnamate,  CH^'O'-.C-'H^)  and  cinnamic 
acid  from  the  balsam,  Maisch  recommends  extraction  with  petroleum-ether,  whereby 
a  solution  is  obtained,  which  deposits  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances,  separable  by 
ammonia. 

XiZQUIDS.  Absorptio7i  by  Charcoal. — The  absorption  of  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
carbon  sulphide,  and  bromine  by  charcoal  is  attended  with  considerable  evolution  of 
heat.  5  to  10  grams  of  charcoal  in  contact  with  a  7  to  9-fold  quantity  of  bromine 
produced  a  rise  of  temperature  exceeding  30°.  The  volatile  liquids  thus  condensed  in 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal  are  only  partially  expelled,  or  not  at  all,  at  100°  (Melsens, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  781). 

On  the  Compressibility  of  Liquids,  see  Amagat  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xi. 
620-549 ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1877.  71). 

Capillarity.— (j(.Ql\\mckQ,\n  connection  with  his  former  observations  on  the 
phenomena  of  capillarity  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  two  liquids  (vii.  240-243),  has 
investigated  the  edge-angle  at  the  contact  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid,  and  the  spreading 
out  of  liquids  on  the  surface  of  solid  bodies  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  145-194).  The 
results  are  stated  in  the  following  propositions:  (1).  The  known  properties  of  the 
surface  of  contact  of  two  liquids  may  be  extended  to  that  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid. 

(2)  .  The  contact-surface  of  a  solid  1  and  a  liquid  2  tends  to  become  as  small  as  possible, 
or  there  prevails  in  it  a  certain  surface-tension,  ai^2,  independent  of  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  surface,  and  dependent  only  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  1  and  2. 

(3)  .  The  magnitude  of  the  edge-angle  of  a  solid  1  and  a  liquid  2,  both  bounded  by  a 
liquid  3,  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  three  substances,  and  is  independent  of 
the  geometrical  form  of  the  surface.  (4).  The  main  proposition  of  the  theory  of 
capillarity,  established  by  Thomas  Young,  respecting  the  constancy  of  the  edge-angle 
of  the  free  surface  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid  is  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  theorem 
(3),  the  fluid  3  consisting  of  the  air.  (5).  The  edge-angle  may  be  deduced  by  calcula- 
tion from  the  measurement  of  the  surface  of  flat  drops  and  bubbles,  or  measured 
directly  by  reflected  light.  (6).  The  edge-angle  of  the  free  surfaco  of  different 
liquids  such  as  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  and  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  salt-sohxtions  towards 
clean  surfaces  of  glass,  quartz,  or  metal,  appears  to  be  equal  to  0°,  the  liquids  spreading 
freely  on  the  clean  surface  of  the  solid.  (7).  If  the  edge-angle,  as  in  most  cases,  has 
a  greater  value,  the  surface  of  the  solid  becomes  coated  with  an  imperceptibly  thin 
layer  of  foreign  substance,  the  edge-angle  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer. 
(8).  The  thickness  of  this  layer  cannot,  however,  exceed  a  certain  maximum  v;due  D, 
which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  molecular 
forces.  (9).  This  thin  layer  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  solid  body  may  consist 
either  of  solid,  or  of  liquid,  or  of  gaseous  substance.  (10).  It  may  consist  of  the 
liquid  itself,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  solid,  and  may  be  recognised,  not  only  by 
the  edge-angle,  but  also  by  the  so-called  '  creeping '  of  salts,  or  by  the  rate  of  electric 
conduction  on  the  surface  of  the  solid, — in  some  cases  also  by  the  interference-colours 
of  the  light  reflected  from  it.  (11).  These  imperceptibly  thin  layers  of  liquid  differ 
in  properties  according  to  the  mode  of  their  production,  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  therein,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  adhere. 
Quickly  formed  drops  of  water  spread  out  on  freshly  cleaned  surfaces  of  glass  more 
quickly  than  those  which  have  been  slowly  formed.  (12).  These  imperceptibly  thin 
films  of  foreign  substance  appear  also  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  differences 
between  theory  and  experiment  in  the  estimation  of  the  surface-tension  at  the  common 
boundary  of  liquids  and  solids.  (13).  If  the  edge-angle  is  equal  to  0°,  or  impossible, 
the  liquid  spreads  out  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  body.  (14).  In  liquids  which  mix 
together  in  all  proportions,  that  which  has  the  smaller  surface-tension,  aj^g)  displaces 
that  which  has  the  greater  surface-tension,  01,3.  The  surface-tension  and  the  possible 
displacement  vary,  however,  with  the  nature  of  the  solid  substance.  (15).  The  presence 
of  other  fluids,  and  especially  of  air,  may  essentially  modify  the  spreading  of  a  liquid 
on  the  surface  of  a  solid.  (16).  The  dependence  of  the  edge-angle  on  the  thickness  of 
the  imperceptibly  thin  film  on  the  surface  of  a  solid  explains  the  breath-pictures  of 
Moser  {Pogg.  Ann.  Ivi.  177 ;  Ivii-  1)  and  "Waidele  {ibid.  lix.  255)  with  water-vapour; 
the  light-pictures  of  Daguerre  with  mercury -vapour  Compt.  rend.  ix.  257),  and  the 
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electric  breath-pictures  of  Gr.  Karsten  {Pogg.  Ann,  Ivii.  493)  and  Eiess  {Reibungs- 
clektricitdt,  ii.  224),  with  the  vapours  of  water,  mercury,  and  iodine. 

Quincke  further  observes  that  a  glass  surface  can  never  be  perfectly  cleaned  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  linen  cloth  and  alcohol,  or  by  p>rolonged  immersion  in  alcohol.  The 
best  way  of  proceeding  is  to  treat  the  glass  with  hot  strong  sulphuric  acid,  then  rinse 
it  with  distilled  water,  leave  it  immersed  in  water  for  a  long  time  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  acid,  and  dry  it  in  the  warm  current  of  air  over  the  colourless  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  lamp.  It  must  then  be  left  to  cool  on  a  clean  clock-glass  in  a  clean  glass 
vessel  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  Metals  are  still  more  difficult  to  clean  than  glass, 
f^oble  metals  may  be  ignited  in  a  colourless  Bunsen  flame  and  left  to  cool  in  clean 
covered  vessels. 

The  creeping  or  efflorescence  of  salts  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  rise  of  tjie 
solution  between  the  salt  already  crystallised  out  and  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
formation  of  the  first  crystals,  which  often  takes  place  on  a  part  cf  the  solid  surface 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the. liquid,  is,  however,  determined  by  the  imperceptibly 
thin  film  of  salt-solution  which  covers  the  surface  of  all  solid  bodies,  as  metals,  glass, 
quartz,  &c.  When  a  portion  of  the  water  evaporates,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  salt 
solution  flows  in  beneath  the  thin  film.  The  thickness  of  the  film  and  the  quantity  of 
salt  solution  which  thus  flows  out  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  degree- of  cleanliness 
of  the  solid  body.  Crystals  of  the  salt  form  on  that  part  of  the  surface  where  the 
water  evaporates  most  quickly,  that  is  to  say  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  liquid  film. 
The  surface  of  the  solid  body  often  exhibits  different  degrees  of  cleanliness  on  different 
parts,  and  then  the  crystals  form  first  on  the  cleaner  places,  and  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  flat  drop  of  liquid,  than  on  the  less  clean  parts.  If  the  surface  of  the  solid 
body  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil,  no  efflorescence  takes  place.  Since  glass 
surfaces,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  remain  clean  longer  than  metal  surfaces,  salts 
mostly  effloresce  on  them  more  readily  than  on  metal  surfaces.  For  the  rest,  efflores- 
cence or  creeping  will  be  most  readily  exhibited  by  those  salts  which,  when  sufficiently 
concentrated,  still  remain  mobile — that  is  to  say,  the  least  viscid  salts  will,  under 
otherwise  similar  conditions,  effloresce  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Tcnsio7i  and  Capillary  Constants  of  Liquid  Films. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  results  obtained  by  Sondhauss  {Pogg.  Ann.  Erganzbd.  viii.  266)  respecting  the 
tension  and  capillary  constants  of  liquid  films  formed  .in  rings  of  wire.  The  experi- 
ments m.  the  first  two  liquids  were  made  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  : 


Tension  for  the 
space  of  1  mm. 

Capillarity-con- 
stant thence 
deduced 

Observed  .capillary 
height  for  1  mm!^ 
radius 

Capillarity- con- 
stant thence 
deduced 

Soap  solution : 

1  :  100 

5-27  mg. 

2-63  mg. 

5-38 

1  :  1000 

5-25 

2-62 

6-64 

1 :  3000 

5-47 

2-73 

6-61 

3-3 

Saponin  solutioti  : 

1  :  1000 

11-76 

5-88 

12-41 

6-20 

1  :  10000 

13-66 

6-83 

14-32 

7-16 

1 :  20000 

14  22 

7-11 

14-45 

7-22 

Water  : 

Temperature 

1-6° 

15-58 

7-76 

3-6 

15-35 

7-67 

5-0 

15-25 

7-62 

16-6 

14-86 

7-43 

Mercury : 

Temperature 
0° 

53-85 

7-5 

51-73 

18-2 

49-67 

25 

47-8 

Obermayer  {Pogg.  Ann.  cli.  ISO)  describes  the  radiate  spreading  out  of  strong 
solutions  of  aniline-dyes  in  commercial  aniline  on  water,  and  finds  therein  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  advanced  by  Mensbrugge  {ibid,  cxxxviii.  323  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Ckem. 
1869,  39)  that  the  tension  on  the  sur/ftce  of  a  liquid  is  diiiiinished  by  placing  on  it  a 
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drop  of  another  liquid  of  inferior  surface-tension,  which  gives  rise  to  a  movement  of 
the  superficial  particles  in  the  direction  of  those  portions  where  the  original  tension 
exists. 

On  the  Forms  of  Equilibrium  of  Liquid  Masses,  see  Plateau  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxviii.  38). 

On  the  Surface-viscosity  of  Liquids  (Plateau,  Institut.  1873,  22  Chem.  News, 
xxvii.  161  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1873,  25).  On  the  Vibrations  of  Liquid  Surfaces  of 
Definite  Form,  &c.,  Barth^lemy  {Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [5],  i.  100-122). 

On  the  Movements  of  Camphor  and  of  certain  Liquids  on  the  Surface  of  Water, 
see  Tomlinson  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  654,  672). 

On  the  Difiusion  of  Saline  Solutions,  see  Johannisjanz  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  ii. 
24-47;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877,  80). 

Velocity  of  Efflux  from  Capillary  Tubes. — A.  Guerout  {Com'pt.  rend. 
Ixxix.  1201)  has  determined  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  capillary 
efflux.  The  values  for  water,  given  in  the  following  table,  show  the  number  of  cubic 
millimeters  run  out  in  a  second  : 


Temperature  of 

Coefficient 

Temperature  of 

Coefficient 

the  water 

of  efflux 

the  water 

of  efflux 

10° 

3045 

16° 

3525 

11 

3110 

17 

3615 

12 

3190 

18 

3703 

13 

3270 

19 

3795 

14 

3350 

20 

3890 

15 

3440 

These  numbers  form  a  geometric  series  with  the  common  ratio  r025  ;  for  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphate  of  10°  B.  the  ratio  is  1-026  ;  for  potassium  carbonate  of  43°  B. 
it  is  r046.  Considering  the  rapid  decrease  of  mobility  in  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  as 
the  temperature  falls,  the  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  capillary  tissues  of  the  organism 
in  consequence  of  frost  may  be  due,  not  to  freezing,  but  to  a  partial  annihilation  of 
mobility. 

Guerout  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  1291)  has  also  determined  the  following  efflux 
coefficients. 

Acids. 


Formic  acid,  CH^O^  .115-0 

Acetic      „    C^H^O^  160-5 

Propionic  „    C^H^O^  189 

Butyric     „    C^H^O^  129-5 

Valeric     „    C^H'^O^  923 

Caproic    „    C^H'^O^  64-0 


542-0 

Methyl 

Acetate,  C^H^O^  . 

.  534-5 

450-3 

Ethyl 

C*H«0-  . 

.  450-3 

360-3 

Propyl 

C^Hi«02  . 

.  362-8 

297-0 

Butyl 

C«H»202  . 

.  305-3 

241-3 

Amyl 

C^H»^02  . 

.  230-2 

Ethers. 

Ethyl  Formate,  C^H^O^ 
„     Acetate,  C^H**0'- 
„     Propionate,  C^H">02 
.,     Butyrate,  C^H'^O^ 
„     Valerate,  C-H^^O^ 

For  all  ethers,  the  coefficient  of  capillarity  efflux  is  much  greater  than  for  the 
alcohols  and  acids  from  which  they  are  formed.  Isomeric  ethers  exhibit  among 
themselves  the  same  state  of  fluidity,  which  however  is  different  from  that  of  the 
acids  which  are  isomeric  with  them. 

Expansion  of  Liquids  consequent  on  the  Absorption  of  Gases.— 
J.  Mackenzie  a,  E  kichols  {An7i.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  iii.  134)  have  determined  the  ex- 
pansion thus  produced,  by  exactly  filling  a  vessel  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined, 
connecting  it  with  a  second  vessel,  and  passing  in  the  gas  till  the  liquid  is  completely 
saturated.  The  portion  which  overflows  into  the  second  vessel  is  then  weighed,  as 
also  that  which  remains  in  the  first  vessel. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  coefficients  of  expansion  for  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  thus  determined: 
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TGllipGi'tlturG 

V.  OGlTlClOllti 

X  G  nn)crci  turc 

Coefficient 

2° 

0  002144 

17° 

0-001240 

6 

0  00^,  726 

18 

0-001280 

8 

0  001670 

22 

0  0012 10 

12 

0-001450 

27 

0-001190 

14 

0-001379 

32 

0-001010 

16 

0-001378 

On  comparing  these  results  with  the  coefficients  of  absorption,  as  given  by  Bun- 
sen,  it  is  seen  that  the  expansion  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas 
absorbed.  The  density  of  the  absorbed  carbonic  anhydride  is  found  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  value  gi^-en  for  the  liquefied  gas  by  Andrews  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  i.  78). 

The  expansion  by  heat  of  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  was  determined  in 
a  glass  vessel  having  a  narrow  glass  tube  dipping  into  mercury.  The  vessel  filled 
with  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  was  cooled  about  2°,  and  the  amount  of 
mercur}'  which  passed  into  the  narrow  tube  was  determined.  The  following  table 
was  thus  obtained : — 


Temperature 

Average 

Coefficieut 

interval 

temperature 

4-0  —  1-90° 

2-95° 

0-0000604 

5-8  —  3-40 

4-6 

0-0000610 

7-4  —  4-80 

6-1 

0-0000679 

12-15—  9-85 

11-0 

0-0000999 

12-85—11-21 

12-03 

0-0001130 

16-50—12-75 

14-62 

0-0001252 

20-60-16-4 

19-0 

0  0001710 

23-43— 20-33 

21-88 

0  0001811 

25-3  —23-46 

22-88 

0-0002170 

27-55-25-0 

26-27 

0-0002526 

29-15—26-32 

27-73 

0-0002923 

31-7  —28-73 

30-21 

0-0002680 

On  the  Conducting  Powers  of  Liquids  for  Electricity  and  Heat,  see  pp.  723-725 
and  1018. 

Experiments  by  Tollinger  on  the  Electric  Kesi stance  of  solutions  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  various  salts  to  the  passage  of  constant  and  varying  voltaic  currents,  have 
yielded  results  agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  of  Kohlrausch  (p.  723),  and  have 
shown  further  that  the  values  obtained  with  constant  and  with  induction  currents  do 
not  exhibit  any  material  differences  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  510  ;  Chem.  Sac.  J. 
xxxiv.  103). 

071  Liquids  enclosed  in  Mineral  Cavities,  see  Fluid  Cavities  (p.  793). 

Separation  of  Mixed  Liquids. — A.  homogeneous  mixture  of  two  liquids  may 
often  be  separated  into  two  layers  by  a  slight  change  of  condition,  such  as  a  fall  of 
temperature.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  that  of 
the  two  layers  thas  formed  is  constant,  their  relative  volume  alone  varying.  The 
same  statement  holds  good  in  the  case  of  three  liqiiids  where  the  third  is  uniformly 
distributed  in  both  layers. 

In  certain  cases  a  variation  of  0-1°  C.  will  cause  separation.  For  example,  a  mix- 
ture of  15  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol,  20  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  32-9  c.c.  of  water  remains 
homogeneous  at  20°,  but  with  the  slightest  fall  of  temperature  it  divides  into  two 
layers,  which  do  not  reunite  unless  shaken  up.  By  varying  the  quantity  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  separation  may  be  varied.  Such  mixtures  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  minimum  thermometers.  A  mixture  of  10  parts  ether,  6  parts  ordinary 
methyl  alcohol,  and  water,  is  transparent  at  low  temperatures,  but  when  heated 
above  a  certain  point,  which  varies  with  the  quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  resolves  itself  into  two  layers.  With  this  liquid,  therefore,  maximum  thermo- 
meters may  be  constructed  (Duclaux,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  815). 

Ebullition  of  Superimjyosed  Liquids. — According  to  Gernez  (i/^/o'.  Ixxxvi. 
472),  superimposed  liquids  having  no  chemical  action  upon  one  another,  boil  at  the 
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same  temperature  as  that  at  which  the  sum  of  the  maximum  tensions  of  their  vapours 
is  equal  to  the  pressure.    The  following  are  examples  : 


Boiling 

tem- 
perature 

Sum  of  the 
maximum  ten- 
sions of  the 
two  vapours 
at  the  boiling 
temperature 

Excess  of 
pressure 

Pressure 

Carbon  bisulphide  and  water 

Carbon  chloride  and  water 

Benzene  and  water  .... 

43-68^ 

66-17 

69-43 

766-64 
747-36 
765-92 

1-29 
1-91 
1-48 

765-35 
745-45 
764-44 

On  the  Distillation  of  Liquids  not  miscible  with  Water  wi  a  Current  of  Steam, 
see  Naumann,  p.  948  of  this  Volume. 

An  Apparatus  for  Measuring  the  Heat  of  Vaporisation  of  Liquids  is  described  by 
Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  646);  and  an  Apparatus  for  Measuring  the  Heat 
evolved  in  the  Compression  of  Liquids,  by  Favre  a.  Laurent  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5], 
i.  433). 

I.ITHIA-PSII.OMEI.ATffE  and  X.ITHZ0PH02&ITB.  See  Maxoanese 
Oxides. 

IiITKIUlMC.  Occurrence. — This  element  has  been  found  in  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Muschelkalk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiirzburg ; 
also  in  the  Loess  of  Geisnidda  in  Upper  Hesse,  a  river-deposit  20  to  30  feet  thick  on 
the  edge  of  the  Nidda  Valley.  The  portion  of  this  deposit  which  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  contains  0-007  per  cent,  of  lithia  (Hilger,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
viii.  335;  Landw-Versuchs-Stationem,  xviii.  166). 

Accoi-ding  to  Truchot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1022),  the  soil  of  .Limagne  in  Auvergne 
is  very  rich  in  lithium,  100  grams  of  it  containing  from  31  to  132  milligrams  of 
lithium  carbonate.  The  lithium  passes  into  nearly  all  the  plants  growing  on  this 
soil,  even  rape  and  marigolds  containing  it.  Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Grandeau 
{Jahresh.f  Chem.  1872,  234)  100  grams  of  the  ashes  of  these  plants  were  found  by 
Truchot  to  contain  10  mgm.  lithium  chloride;  100  grams  of  tobacco  ash  yielded  440  mgm. 
of  the  same  salt.  Several  mineral  waters  of  Auvergne  were  also  found  to  contain 
lithium,  viz. — 


LiCl  in 

LiCl in 

Name  of  "Water 

1  litre 

Name  of  Water 

1  litre 

Mont  Dore 

.    8  mg. 

La  Bourboule . 

X    18  mg. 

Royat,  source  Cesar  . 

.  9 

Sainte-Nectaire 

.  22 

Clermont : 

Chatel-Guyon  . 

.  28 

Source  des  Salins  . 

.  14 

Saint-Alyre 

.  31 

Source  -de  Jaude  . 

.  15 

Les  Roches 

.  33 

Source  de  Loiselot . 

.  18 

Chateauneuf  . 

.  35 

Artesian  Well 

.  20 

Royat,  source  de  I'etablissement  35 

According  to  Fresenius  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  278),  the  warm  spring  of  Asraanns- 
hausen  in  Nassau  contains  0'01746  pt.  per  thousand  of  normal  lithium  carbonate, 
Li^CO^ 

S.  de  Luca  {Compi.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  174)  has  detected  lithia  in  the  trachytic  earth 
and  the  water  of  the  Solfatara  at  Pozzuoli. 

L.  Dieulafait  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xvi.  377)  has  shown  that  lithium  is  much 
more  widely  diffused  in  nature  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  He  has  found  it  in 
sea-water  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  easily  recognisable 
by  the  spectroscope  in  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  less  than  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  water  ;  in  larger  quantity  in  the  water  and  the  mud  of  salt  marshes  ;  in 
salt  springs,  and  in  mineral  waters  belonging  to  the  primary  rocks  ;  further  in  these 
rocks  themselves  (granite,  syenite,  gneiss) ;  and  in  gypsums  both  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations — not  however  in  the  crystals  of  pure  calcium  sulphate,  but  in  the 
marls  which  accompany  them.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  lithia  is  as  widely 
diffused  as  »potash  and  soda,  and  is  found  accompanying  them  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  in 
sea  water  and  in  mineral  waters. 

Preparation. — The  following  method  of  preparing  lithium-salts  on  the  large  scale 
from  lepidolite,  as  practised  at  Schering's  works  in  Berlin,  is  described  by  Filsinger 
{Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  183  ;  ccxxii.  321,  385).  The  finely  ground  and  sifted  mineral  is 
stirred  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  warm  brick  trough,  and 
digested,  with  gentle  stirring  till  it  forms  into  lumps,  which  are  then  calcined  in  a 
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reverberatory  furnace  and  thoroughly  lixiviated  with  water  while  still  warm.  The 
lye  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  potassium  carbonate  sufficient  to  convert 
all  the  alumina  into  alum  ;  the  alum-meal  which  separates  on  boiling  is  removed ;  and 
the  small  remaining  quantity  of  alumina  is  precipitated  by  milk  of  lime.  All  the 
lyes  are  then  united  ;  the  salts  are  converted  into  chlorides  by  precipitation  with 
barium  chloride ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and 
calcium  are  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off;  the  calcium 
precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate ;  any  heavy  metals  that  may  be  present  are 
precipitated  by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphide  ;  and  the  lithium  chloride, 
which  is  now  quite  pure,  is  evaporated  in  a  large  silver  vessel.  The  solution  of  this 
salt,  treated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  yields  lithium  carbonate  in  the 
form  of  a  very  light  precipitate  which  may  be  freed  from  chlorides  by  washing  with 
alcohol  of  60  per  cent,  (see  also  Petersen,  Dingl.  fol.  J.  ccxxiv.  176 ;  Jahrcsh.f.  Chem. 
1877,  1153  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  706). 

On  the  Spectroscopic  Estimation  of  Lithium,  see  Truchot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii. 
1022)  and  Ballmann  {Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.  1875,  297). 

Borates.  Filsinger  {Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  viii.  198)  has  examined  the  following 
borates  of  lithium  :  Li'^0.2B'^03  +  5H20,  Li^O.SB^O^  +  6H-0,  and  Li^O.^B^O^  +  lOH^O. 
The  first  two  of  these  salts  are  formed  on  dissolving  lithium  carbonate  in  aqueous 
boric  acid,  the  former  with  excess  of  the  carbonate,  the  latter  with  excess  of  boric 
acid.  The  third  salt  is  produced  by  boiling  lithium  acetate  with  boric  acid  for  some 
time,  and  repeatedly  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrupy  consistence  till  all  excess  of 
acetic  acid  is  driven  off.  All  three  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
The  first  two  do  not  crystallise,  but  dry  up  to  gummy  masses,  which,  however 
crumble  to  granular  powders  after  prolonged  treatment  with  alcohol.  The  third  salt 
separates,  after  prolonged  standing,  in  white  hard  crystalline  crusts. 

On  Sulphate  and  pyrophosphates  of  Lithium,  see  the  respective  Acids. 

I.ITHOFRACTEUR.    See  Explosives  (p.  766). 

:LITH0SPER1^UI^.  The  ash  of  the  seeds  of  gromwell  {Lithospernium  officinale) 
has  been  analysed  by  L.  Hornberger  {Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxvi.  85).  The  seeds  yielded 
41-47  per  cent,  ash,  which,  after  deduction  of  charcoal  and  00'^  gave  in  100  parts : 
CaO         MgO         K^O        Na=0        Fe'^O^         SO'         P'O^  SiO" 

59-01       3-15       6-17       0-77       0-28       0-77       2-17       27-68  =  100 

AIVER.  On  Chemical  Changes  in  the  Liver,  see  C.  Fliigge  {Zeitschr.  /.  Biologic, 
xiii.  133-171  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  160). 

On  the  Formation  of  Glycogen  in  the  Liver,  and  its  Conversion  into  Glucose,  see 
Glycogen  (p.  877) ;  further,  CI.  Bernhard  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  114,  173,  777,  1351, 
1405;  Ixxxiii.  369,  407;  Ixxxiv.  1201;  Ixxxv.  519;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  viii. 
367;  ix.  207;  xi.  256;  xii.  397;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1876,  922;  1877,  980;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  82). 

On  the  Estimation  of  Glycogen  in  the  Liver,  see  G.  Salomon  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem. 
1874,  470;  Jahrcsh.f.  Chem.  1874,  1051). 
On  Liver-ferment,  see  Ferments  (p.  780). 

ILOIitZUGITE.  This  mineral  occurs  at  Mont  Challanches  in  Dauphin^,  massive, 
and  in  small  crystals  only  ^  mm.  long,  and  of  the  form  oo  P  .  oo.  An  analysis  of 
the  massive  portion  gave  : 

Fe  Co  As  Sb  S  Sp.  gr. 

21-22       6-44       63-66       5-61       3-66  =  100  59       6-34  at  16° 

leading  to  the  formula  FeAs^.  Measurements  of  the  crystals  by  Schrauf  gave,  as 
mean  values,  oo  P  :  ooP=113°  40';  ^-Poo  ;  iPoo  =  i33°  50';  iP  <x>  :  ooP  =  77°  25', 
whence  the  axial  ratio  is  a  :  b  :  c  =  1-535  :  1  :  1-970,  which  agrees  nearly  with  that 
given  by  Dana  for  mispickel,  viz.  1-4793  :  1  :  1-7588. 

liOPHIXrii,  C^'H'^N^.  This  compound  is  the  chief  product  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  nitroso-amarine  at  149°-150°  (p.  70).  Its  formation  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  hydrobenzamide  in  presence  of  air  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  light 
(p.  1063). 

IiORAIO'THU'S.  K.  Martins  (iV.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  687)  finds,  from  examination 
of  several  branches  of  Acacia  Verek,  on  which  gummy  exudations  had  formed,  that 
these  exudations  are  produced  by  a  parasite  which  he  designates  as  Loranthus 
senegalensis. 

I.OTUR  BARK  (0.  Hesse,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi.  1542-1546).  This  bark,  from 
Symplocos  racemosa,  contains  three  alkaloids,  viz. :  Murine,  0-24  per  cent.  ;  colloturine, 
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0'02  ;  and  lofuridine,  0'06  per  cent.  The  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  the  bark  by 
hot  alcohol,  and  are  converted  into  acetates.  Loturine  and  colloturine  are  precipitated 
from  the  neutral  solution  by  the  addition  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  leaving  the 
loturidine  in  solution.  The  crystalline  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  soda,  and  the 
alkaloids  are  extracted  with  ether  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  The  eflBorescent 
crystals  of  loturine  are  separated  mechanically  from  the  non-efflorescent  crystals  of 
colloturine. 

Loturine  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  acetone,  but  insoluble  in 
water,  ammonia,  and  caustic  soda.  It  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  with  j 
strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  on  the  addition  of  bleaching  powder  and  ammonia 
to  its  alcoholic  solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Loturine  melts  at  234°, 
and  sublimes,  forming  colourless  prisms.  A  solution  of  loturine  in  dilute  acids 
exhibits  a  fluorescence  brighter  than  that  of  quinine  sulphate.  Loturine  forms  well- 
crystallised  salts.  The  hydrochloride,  which  crystallises  in  white  prisms  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  water,  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  platinum,  gold,  and  j 
mercury.  The  hydriodide  forms  a  crystalline  double  salt  with  mercuric  iodide.  The  | 
nitrate,  thiocyanate,  acetate,  chromate,  and  picrate  are  crystalline  compounds.  The  j 
tannate  and  phosphotungstate  are  amorphous  powders. 

Colloturine  is  deposited  from  alcohol  in  prisms  terminating  in  pyramids,  which 
sublime  at  23'!°.  The  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  is  fluorescent.  Grold  chloride  produces  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  in  the 
solution  of  the  hydrochloride. 

Loturidine. — The  filtrate  from  the  thiocyanates  of  loturine  and  colloturine  is 
rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  the  loturidine  extracted  with  ether.  Loturidine  is 
a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  body  yielding  amorphous  salts.  It  dissolves  in  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  The  solution  in  dilute  acids  is 
fluorescent. 

Winckler's  calif ornine  (i.  722)  was  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  the 
acetates  of 'these  three  alkaloids. 

IiOXOCXiiiSE:.  A  soda-felspar  with  orthoclastic  cleavage,  and  therefore  re- 
sembling Breithaupt's  loxoclase  (.iii.  735),  has  been  examined  by  Ch.  Velain  {Compt. 
rend.  Ixxix,  250).  It  occurs,  with  augite  and  epidote,  in  the  slags  and  tufas  of  the 
island  of  Eachgoiin,  Algeria,  and,  like  the  augite,  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  derivation 
from  the  older  rocks  by  whose  decomposition  the  tufas  have  been  formed.  The  mean 
of  three  analyses  gave : 

SiO"         Al^O'         CaO        Na'O        K"0         MgO  Sp.gr. 
66-72       19-73       2-20       7-63       3-71       0-10  =  100-09  2-58 

]LirD]^AASITZ:.  A  hydrated  basic  ferrous  phosphate,  found  in  Cornwall, 
associated  with  quartz,  chalybite,  vivianite,  iron  pyrites,  and  mispickel.  Hardness 
=  3-4;  sp.  gr.  =  3'12.  Colour,  clear  green,  from  pale  to  dark,  transparent  and 
brilliant.  Streak  very  pale  green,  approaching  to  white.  It  tinges  the  flame  of  the 
blowpipe  slightly  green,  and  yields  a  semi-fused  blackish  residue.  It  is  soluble  \n 
dilute  mineral  acids,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
alkali.    Analysis  gave  as  follows: — 

Fe  P^0=  H'O 

52-76  30-11  16-98  =  99'85 

These  numbers  correspond  very  closely  with  the  formula  7Fe0.2P20\9H20.  The 
mineral  differs  from  vivianite,  (3FeO.P-0^8H20),  in  the  fact  that  it  decrepitates 
violently  when  heated,  and  breaks  up  into  brilliant  crystalline  plates  of  a  deep 
bluish-green  colour.  Vivianite,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  decrepitate,  but  gradually 
exfoliates  and  turns  white  (F.  Field,  Phil.  Mag.  [5],  iii.  52). 

Ludlamite  is  monoclinic,  with  the  axial  ratio  a  :  h  '.  c  =  0-4439  :  1  :  0-8798. 
Angle  ac=79°  27'.  Observed  faces,  ±  P,  -^F,  oo  P,  OP,  ooPoo,  +Poo,  +2Poo, 
S  00.  Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  OP.  The  crystals  are  optically  positive,^  the  optic 
axes  lying  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Acute  bisectrix  =  88°  54'.  Dispersion  incon- 
siderable ;  p>  y  (Maskelyne,  ibid.  iii.  54,  135,  525). 

XiUDWZGITE.  This  mineral,  from  the  Banat,  is  parallel-fibred  and  mostly 
short-fibred.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-907  to  4-016.  Hardness  =  2.  Tough,  difficult  to  split. 
Colour  blackish-green  to  black.  Lustre  silky.  Streak-powder  blackish-green.  Thin 
splinters  melt  with  difficulty  to  a  black  magnetic  slag.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves the  powder  very  quickly.  Its  composition,  according  to  E.  Ludwig,  is  • 
B^O^  Fe»0='  FeO  MgO 

16-09  39-92  12-46  31-69  =  100-16 

15-06  39-29  17-67  26-91  =  98-93 
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•whence  may  be  deduced  the  formula  SMgO.B^O^  +  FeO.Fe-0^  representing  it  as  a 
molecular  compound  of  normal  magnesium  borate  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide. 

Ludwigite  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mining  district  of  Morawitza,  and  on 
the  western  outcrop  of  the  limestone,  associated  with  a  very  compact  magnetic  iron- 
ore  imbedded  in  the  crystalline  limestone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cleft  traversing 
that  formation.  The  ludwigite  occurs  only  in  isolated  lumps  in  the  magnetic  iron 
ore,  which  often  traverses  it  in  thin  threads  (Gr.  Tchermak,  Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxiv. 
112). 

A  decomposition-product  of  the  blackish-green  variety  of  this  mineral  has  been 
examined  by  F.  Berwerth  {Min.  Mitth.  1874,  247).  Sp.  gr.  =  3-41.  Mineralogical 
examination  shows  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  brown  iron-ore,  talc,  brucite,  raagnesite, 
and  calcite,  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  chemical  analysis  of  the  product, 
as  appears  from  the  following  comparison  : 

re"-0^      CaO    MgO      CO^      SiO^      H^O  B^O^ 
Brown  iron-ore       .       .    75-44     —      —      —      —      12-73     —    =    88  17 
Talc  —      —      1-44     —     2-88      0-22     —     =  4-54 

Brucite  —      —      3-08     —      —       1-39     —    =  4"47 

Maguesite  ...  —  —  1'40  1-54  _  _  —  =  2-94 
Calcite    ....      —     0-09     —     0-07     —       —       —    =  0-16 


Totals  ....  75-44  0-09  5-92  1-61  2-88  14-34  —  =  100  28 
Direct  analysis        .       .    75-34    0*09    5*80    1-65    2  83    14-51    0-80  -  101-02 

XiVPIlNrz:.  The  transformations  of  substance  which  take  place  during  the 
germination  of  lupine-seeds  have  been  examined  by  Schulze,  Umlauft  a.  Urich  {Deut. 
Chcm.  Ges.  Bcr.  ix.  1314).  Out  of  the  45  per  cent,  of  albuminoids  (conglutin  and 
albumin)  contained  in  the  ungerminated  seeds,  there  remained,  after  fifteen  days' 
germination  in  the  dark,  only  8  per  cent.,  the  remaining  37  per  cent,  having  been 
decomposed.  The  chief  nitrogenous  decomposition-product  was  asparagine,  besides 
which  there  were  formed  small  quantities  of  other  amides  not  isolated,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ammonia.  The  sulphur  of  the  decomposed  albuminoids  appeared  to 
be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  proportion  of  sulphates  in  the  sprouts  in- 
creased considerably.  No  separation  of  non-nitrogenous  substances  in  the  decomposed 
albuminoids  was  observed  to  take  place. 

IiUPUIiZK'S.  This  name  is  given  by  Griessmayer  to  a  base  obtained  by  distilling 
the  aqueous  extract  of  hops  with  lime  or  magnesia  (p.  1040). 

IiUTEOCOBAIiT  COIVEPOUNDS.     See  Cobalt-bases  (p.  546).     On  the 

crystalline  form  of  the  Chloride,  vii.  365. 

IgUTIDIBTE,    See  Picoline-bases. 
XiUZOUZTE.    See  Enargite  (p.  733). 

XiYCZXJE.  The  base  from  Lycmm  harharum,  to  which  this  name  was  applied  by 
Husemann  a.  Marme  (iii.  738),  has  been  shown  by  later  researches  of  Husemann  to 
be  identical  with  betaine  (p.  323). 

IiYCOPERDOHT.  The  substance  called  '  Indian  Bread,'  sometimes  used  as 
food  by  the  North  American  Indians,  consists  of  a  parasitic  fungus  {Lycoperdon 
solidum)  found  growing  in  tuberose  masses,  weighing  from  an  ounce  to  several  pounds, 
on  the  roots  of  coniferous  trees.  Its  surface  is  ash-grey  and  wrinkled,  while  the 
inside  is  nearly  white  and  has  the  appearance  of  starch.  The  same  substance  is  found 
in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  called  respectively  '  Fuhling '  and  '  Tucka-hoe.' 

The  following  analyses  made  by  Braun  in  1871  and  by  Keller  in  IS7 6  {Chem. 
Ncws,xx{v.  168,881)  show  that  the  composition  of  this  fungus  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  due,  according  to  W.  Mallet,  to  the  penetration  of  the  roots  of  the  tree  by 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  which  converts  the  woody  fibre  of  the  roots  into  its 
own  substance.  In  the  specimen  analysed  by  Braun,  this  process  appears  to  have 
been  only  in  its  incipient  stage,  whereas  in  that  analysed  by  Keller,  it  must  have 
been  nearly  complete : 


Braun 

Keller 

Water  ...... 

.  14-16 

10-70 

0-87 

2-98 

.  17-34 

77-27 

Woody  Fibre  

.  64-45 

3-76 

Nitrogen  in  insoluble  combination 

.  0-36 

0-78 

Mineral  substances : 

Soluble  in  Water  ) 

.  0-16 

5  o-os 

Insoluble  in  Water ) 

(3-5G 
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The  ash  analysed  by  Keller  was  found  to  contain  : 

K'O      Na'O       CaO        MgO        Fe.'0='        P^O"        SO^  CI  SiO=' 

4-675    2-192    5-169    11-375    11-808    19  781    1-587  1*642  41-771  =  100-000 

Deduct  0  for  CI  .  .      .  0-370 


99-63 


XiVCOPODIUM.  The  following  analyses  of  club-mosses  are  by  G.  W.  Hawes 
{Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  vii.  585) : 

Ash 

Lycopodium  dendrdideum        .       .    47-11       6-39       41-85       1-40       3-25  p.  c. 

  -   -    -  3-28  „ 

5-47  „ 
5-49  „ 


c 

H 

0 

N 

47-11 

639 

41-85 

1-40 

47-29 

6-43 

41-62 

1-38 

45-78 

6-25 

40-66 

1-84 

45-62 

6-26 

40-79 

1-84 

M 

mAClMVniN,  MORXN-,  and  mORmTAM-nnC  ACIB.  These  three  con- 
stituents of  fustic  have  been  examined  by  J.  Lowe  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Ghent.  1875,  117). 
They  contain  a  common  nucleus  with  15  at.  carbon.  The  amount  of  water  in  crystal- 
lised morin  diifers  accordingly  as  it  is  crystallised  from  hot  water  or  from  alcohol. 
Lowe's  analyses  lead  to  the  following  formulae : 

Morin  dried  at  100°    .       .       .       ...       .       .  C'^WO' 

„     precipitated  by  water  from  alcoholic  solution     .       .    C'^H'^O^  +  H^O 

„     recrystallised  from  water  C'm^'^O'  +  2W0 

Egg-yellow  Lead-compound  of  Morin  C'^H'^Qs  +  PbO 

Orange-yellow         „  „  C»^H'''0".2PbO 

M  aclur in  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  has  the  composition  C'^H^^O^ ;  it  gives  off 
water  at  120°-130°,  leaving  C^'^H'^O^  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields  with  lead  acetate 
a  precipitate  having  the  composition  C'^H"'0^3PbO.  Aqueous  solutions  of  maclurin  are 
precipitated  by  alkaloids,  gelatin-solution,  and  albumin. 

Morintannic  acid,  C'^H^^O^  forms  a  lead  compound  having  the  composition 
2C'^H'^0^5PbO.    It  differs  from  maclurin  by  containing  1  at.  oxygen  less. 

JMEACOXTITE.  A  mineral  from  Macon  County,  North  Carolina,  where  it  is 
found  accompanying  corundum  (p.  570). 

AKACROCHORBIOM'.    See  Bbomeliace^  (p.  350). 

AKAGITESIA-MICA.    See  MiCA. 

IMCAGTiTESITi:.  The  crystallised  magnesites  of  the  north-eastern  Alps  have 
been  examined  by  J.  Eumpf  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1874,  540). 

1.  Beautiful  small  crystals  of  this  mineral  occur  at  Mariazell,  in  Styria.  They 
exhibit  the  combination  OK.  ooP2,  have  a  length  of  1*6  mm.,  and  are  sometimes  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  more  often  yellowish-brown.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-038.  Analysed  by 
Kumpf. 

2.  A  second  locality  is  an  iron  mine  near  Flachau,  in  Salzburg.  Light  grey  crystals, 
likewise  exhibiting  the  combination  0R-ooP2.  Sp.  gr.  =3-015.  Analysed  by 
K.  Sommers. 

3.  Kemarkable  is  the  occurrence  of  lenticular  magnesite  crystals  in  the  block- 
shaped  masses  of  magnesite  lying  between  clay-slates.  These  crystals  are  known  in 
Styria  by  the  name  ofpinestone  {Pinolistein,  probably  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  section  to  that  of  the  fruit  of  Pinus  pinea).  Eumpf  proposes  to  designate 
the  magnesite  rock  as  Pinolite.  It  consists  mainly  of  crystalline  milk-white 
magnesite  and  clay-slate,  which,  however,  is  in  some  parts  replaced  by  talc-slate. 
The  magnesite  crystals  have  the  appearance  of  flat  lentils  abundantly  disseminated 
through  the  clay-slate  in  variously  shaped  bundles  and  tufts.  The  principal  localities 
are  the  mountain-gorge  of  the  Sund  (a)  and  "Wald  {h),  in  Styria,  and  the  Semmering 
in  Lower  Austria.  Analyses  of  magnesites  from  the  two  first-named  localities  have 
been  made  by  Fr.  Ullik. 

MgO        CaO       Fe^O^        FeO        MnO  CO"        H^O  Insoluble 

(1)  45-32      1-58         —        2-12         —        50'90      0  36       0*34  =  100-62 

(2)  44-53  0-65  3  62  —  0-28  49-67  0-61  0-58  =  99-94 
(3,  a)  45-60  1-01  —  1-74  —  51-87  --  0-25  =  100-47 
(3,  h)     45-55     0-86         —        1-62         —        51-62       —        0-47  =  100*12 
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XVEAGXTSSIVM.  Experiments  on  the  action  of  metallic  magnesium  on  various 
metallic  salts  have  been  made  by  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxii.  309  ;  xxxii.  112,  236). 
Concentrated  solutions  were  used  and  left  in  contact  with  magnesium  ribbon  for  30-40 
hours.  The  experiments  show  that  most  metallic  salts  are  converted  by  the  action  of 
magnesium  into  oxides  or  hydroxides. 

Cobalt  chloride  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  deposition  of  a  green 
substance  containing  cobalt  oxide.  With  silver  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  silver  oxide  is 
obtained.  In  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  the  magnesium  quickly  becomes  covered  with 
metallic  lead  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  soon  converted  into  Pb(OH)-. 
Strontium  salts  require  much  more  time  to  decompose  them.  Concentrated  strontium 
chloride  solution,  in  contact  with  magnesium  for  two  days,  gives  a  white  precipitate 
of  strontium  hydroxide : 

SrC12  +  Mg  +  2H'^0  =  Sr(0H)2  +  MgCP  +  W. 

Mercuric  cJiloride  with  magnesium  gives  a  greyish  precipitate,  which  turns  red  when 
ignited.  This  precipitate  is  a  third  form  of  mercuric  oxide,  which  had  hitherto  been 
known  only  as  a  red  or  yellow  precipitate.  Platinic  chloride  with  magnesium  evolves 
hydrogen.  After  about  20-26  hours  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  platinum  is 
formed.  On  leaving  it  in  contact  with  water,  brown  Pt(OH)^  is  obtained.  Ferric 
chloride  is  rapidly  converted  into  ferric  hydrate : 

Fe2Cl«  +  3Mg  +  6H20  =  Fe'^(OH)«  +  3MgCP  +  3m 

With  zinc  salts  magnesium  eliminates  hydrogen  very  slowly ;  with  zinc  chloride  after 
48  hours  a  small  amount  of  hydroxide  was  formed.  In  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
magnesium  also  eliminates  hydrogen  very  slowly,  sodium  hydroxide  being  formed, 
which  quickly  turns  red-litmus  paper  blue.  Manganous  chloride  yields  manga- 
nous  oxide,  rapidly  oxidised  to  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  Mn^O^.  JJranic  nitrate 
yields  uranic  oxide.  Potassiiim  dichromate  is  but  slowly  attacked,  with  formation  of 
magnesium  dichromate  and  potassium  hydroxide.  Aluminiiwi  salts  are  very  slowly 
attacked,  with  formation  of  aluminium  hydroxide.  From  a  palladium  solution  magne- 
sium eliminates  hydrogen,  forming  palladium  monoxide,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  metallic  palladium  which  unites  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  Pd^H.  In  a  solution 
of  copper,  the  magnesium  quickly  becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper.  A  solution 
of  sal-ammo?iiac  is  decomposed  by  magnesium,  with  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Detectio7i  and  Esti7nation. — A  delicate  spectroscopic  reaction  for  magnesia 
and  for  alumina  is  afforded  by  the  absorption -spectrum  of  a  solution  of  purpuri  n 
mixed  with  one  or  other  of  these  bodies.  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  pure  purpuri  n 
shows  a  weak  absorption  in  the  yellow,  and  a  stronger  in  the  green,  between  F  and  b. 
This  absorption  becomes  more  intense  when  ammonia  is  added,  and  disappears  on 
adding  dilute  acetic  acid,  a  faint  absorption  in  the  blue  alone  remaining.  But  when 
to  a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  purpurin  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  added,  the 
liquid  becomes  red,  and  gives  two  strong  absorption  bands  between  D  and  E  and  b  and 
F.  This  reaction,  which  is  also  produced  by  other  aluminium  salts,  is  best  seen  in  a 
very  weak  alkaline  solution  ;  it  is  weakened  but  not  destroyed  by  acetic  acid. 

Magnesium  salts  give  the  same  bands,  only  that  in  the  yellow  is  stronger  than  the 
other,  but  tlie  kast  excess  of  acetic  acid  destroys  the  spectrum.  The  least  traces  of 
magnesium  and  aluminium  can  be  detected  by  this  reaction,  which  is  not  shown  by 
the  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  the  alkali-metals,  or  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  ;  it 
does  not  appear  when  salts  of  iron  or  zinc  are  present  in  excess  (H.  W.  Vogel,  Dcut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1641). 

For  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  as  ammoni o-magn esi um  phosphate, 
F.  M.o\i7 {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  36)  recommends  the  use  of  ammonio-sodium  phos- 
phate, by  which  the  magnesium  is  thrown  down  at  once  as  crystalline  ammonio-mag- 
nesium  phosphate.  The  same  method  is  recommended  by  W,  Gibbs  {Chem.  News, 
xxviii.  51)  with  the  addition  that  the  precipitation  with  phosphonis-salt  should  be 
performed  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution,  and  ammonia  added  only  after  cooling. 

On  the  estimation  of  magnesia  in  a  mixture  of  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphates,  see 
Sulphates. 

Separation  from  Calcium. — Sonstadt  {Chem.  News,  xxix.  209)  employs  for  this 
purpose  a  concentrated  solution  oi potassium  iodate,  which  throws  down  the  calcium 
as  iodate  without  perceptibly  redissolving  it,  but  does  not  precipitate  magnesium 
salts,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  subsequent  precipita- 
tion of  the  magnesium  by  ammonio-sodium  phosphate,  the  resulting  precipitate  of 
ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  being,  on  the  other  hand,  less  soluble  in  the  liquid 
containing  the  calcium  iodate,  than  in  dilute  ammonia.  Sonstadt  regards  this  method 
of  separation  as  much  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  method  with  ammonium 
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oxalate,  inasmuch  as  when  the  latter  is  employed,  not  only  is  a  small  portion  of 
magnesia  thrown  down  with  the  lime,  but  the  presence  of  the  magnesium  salts  likewise 
interferes  with  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  calcium  as  oxalate. 

XICag:nesium  chloride.  A  hydrated  chloride  of  magnesium,  MgCP.SH^O,  named 
Bischofite,  is  found,  together  with  carnallite,  in  cavities  and  as  a  crust  on  rock-salt  in 
the  Stassfurth  mines.  The  crystals  of  bischofite  often  contain  microscopic  crystals  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  carnallite  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
very  deliquescent,  harden  on  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  40°-45°,  but  deliquesce 
when  the  temperature  falls  :  this  property  is  not  possessed  by  carnallite.  They  are 
transparent  or  white  and  more  or  less  opaque.  Hardness  1-7.  &^p.  gr.  r65.  When 
heated,  they  give  off  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leave  a  residue  of  oxychloride. 

Oxych  lor  id  e. — Bender,  by  mixing  calcined  magnesia  with  a  strong  solution  of 
magnesium  chloride,  and  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  months,  obtained  a  pasty 
mass  which  he  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the  oxychloride,  MgCRSMgO.nH^O,  with 
normal  magnesium  carbonate  (vii.  759).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
magnesia  is  completely  converted  into  normal  carbonate  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
moreover,  an  oxychloride  differing  in  composition  from  Bender's  salt  is  obtained  by 
mixing  freshly  calcined  magnesia  (30  grams)  with  solution  of  magnesium  chloride 
(1500  grams)  in  a  flask  well  corked  and  nearly  filled  with  the  mixture,  and  heating 
it  in  a  water-bath,  with  frequent  agitation,  till  the  liquid  when  examined  under  the 
microscope  exhibits  nothing  but  needle-shaped  crystals.  These  crystals,  when  washed 
with  water,  and  dried  at  110°,  were  found  to  consist  of  MgC12.10MgO+  UH^O,  and 
when  dried  over  soda,  of  MgCP.lOMgO  +  ISH^O.  When  dry  they  withstand  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid,  but  are  completely  decomposed  by  it  when  moist.  The  pasty 
mass  obtained  by  kneading  magnesia  with  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  is  a  mixture 
of  the  18  mol.  hydrate  with  basic  magnesium  carbonate  (0.  Krause,  Liebig's  Annalen, 
clxv.  38). 

Nitride,  Mg^N^.  Briegleb  a.  Geuther  obtained  this  compound  as  a  greenish- 
yellow  amorphous  mass  by  passing  ammonia  or  nitrogen  gas  over  strongly  heated 
magnesium  (iii.  754) ;  and  J.  W.  Mallet  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  39)  has  lately  observed 
the  formation  of  the  same  substance  in  large  quantity  by  the  simple  combustion  of 
magnesium  with  limited  access  of  air.  The  chief  part  of  the  metal  burned  is,  of 
course,  converted  into  oxide,  and  the  temperature  produced  by  the  combustion  is  high 
enough  to  induce  the  remainder,  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  limited,  to  unite  with 
nitrogen. 

The  following  three  experiments  show  the  largest  absorption  of  nitrogen  : 

Mg.  converted 
into  nitride 

Mg.  used       NH^  obtained       Equir.  Mg'N^       Equiv.  Mg.       per  100  pts. 
grms.  grms.  grms.  grms.  used 

No.  1    .       .    2-635  0-292  0-859  0-618  23-5 

No.  2    .       .    2-204  0-286  0-841  0-606  27-5 

No.  3    .      .    3-117  0-365  0-773  0-773  24-8 

Aluminate,  MgO.APO^.  This  compound  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
state  by  packing  25-5  grams  of  pure  and  freshly  ignited  magnesia  in  a  crucible  of  hard 
carbon,  imbedding  in  the  centre  a  lump  of  aluminium  containing  8  grams  of  the 
pure  metal,  and  raising  the  whole  to  a  very  high  temperature.  After  cooling,  the 
whole  of  the  aluminium,  the  magnesia,  and  the  crucible  were  separately  treated  with 
moderately  strong,  hot,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solutions  filtered.  The  greyish 
residue  left  on  the  filters  from  the  first  two  solutions  was  dried,  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  to  burn  off  some  specks  of  carbon,  and  on  being  examined  with  the  microscope 
was  found  to  consist  of  minute,  colourless,  transparent  crystals  of  two  kinds  :  the  one 
being  thin  elongated  scales,  consisting  of  pure  alumina ;  the  other  of  regular  octahedrons, 
which  scratched  glass  readily,  and  on  fusion  with  acid  sodium  sulphate  yielded  mag- 
nesia 28-99  per  cent.,  and  alumina  70-81  per  cent.,  giving  the  ratio,  MgO  :  APO^  = 
725  :  689,  and  showing  that  these  crystals  consisted  of  artificial  spinelle,  MgAPO^ 

XVZa^nesium-alum,  MgAP(SO^)4.24H^O  (v.  583),  has  been  found  in  lamino^ 
crystalline  masses,  and  occasionally  in  long-fibred  bundles,  on  the  island  of  Negros, 
Philippine  group.  When  r  eery  stall!  sed  it  formed  small  crystals  exhibiting  the 
combination  0.  ooOoo  .    Analysis  gave : 

SO^  Al'^O^  MgO  CaO  H'^O 

37-76  12-60  3-52  0-91  45-21  =  100 

(Frenzel,  Mm.  Mitth.  1877,  303). 
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MAGM-ETIC  IRON-  ORE.  X^AGITETITE.  This  mineral,  occurring  with 
amethyst  veins  in  the  trapp  of  Annapolis  County,  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  analysed  by 
H.  How  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  i.  136). 

Quartz        MgO(')  O(^)  Fe 

5-46  1-27  24-94  68'33  =  100 

4-94  4-84  25-19  65-03  =  100 

(')  With  traces  of  CaO.  (^)  Determined  by  difference. 

J.  Striiver  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  i.  230)  has  described  the  magnetite  of  the  Alban 
mountains  (ancient  Latium),  where  it  occurs,  partly  as  a  constituent  of -the  lavas, 
partly  in  geodes,  partly  in  loose  crystals  in  ashes  and  tufas,  and  in  the  sands  of 
streams  and  lakes.  The  forms  observed  were  0,  ooOgo  ,  ooO,  202,  303,  oo03,  50|, 
of  which  the  fourth  and  sixth  are  new  for  magnetic  iron  oxide.  Older  authorities 
assign  to  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  this  locality  a  very  large  amount  of  titanium  ;  Struve 
however  found  only  traces. 

Fine  crystals  of  magnetite  are  found  at  Mulatto,  implanted  on  a  solid  mass  of  the 
mineral  and  exhibiting  the  faces  ooO,  50|,  303,  0  (Doelter,  Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1877,  647). 

A.  Knop  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  i.  64)  has  analysed  a  titaniferous  magnetic  iron  oxide 
from  enclosures  in  the  Sanidin-Hayn-Phonolite  from  Horberig  near  Oberbergen  in  the 
Kaiserstuhl  range,  wnth  the  following  results  : 

Fe^'O^  TiO''  Al^'O^  MgO  MnO 

88-41  4-08  6-85  4-57  trace  =  103-91 

These  values  correspond  with  the  following  : 

Fe^O"        Fe(Fe,  Ti)^0*     MgAPO*  MgFe^'O'' 

69-84  11-42  9-54  9-40  =  100-20 

J.  E,  Miiller  {Zeitschr. f .Kryst.  i.  512)  has  analysed  the  magnetic  iron  ore  from  the 
Kaschberg  in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  augite  and  magnetite,  which  latter 
can  be  very  accurately  separated  by  the  magnet : 

Fe=0'  APO»  FeO  CaO  SiO= 

61-14  0-4815  32-2164  3-507  1-0655  =  98-4104 

Magnetic  iron  sand  has  lately  been  found  in  a  granite  vein  accompanied  by 
an  excess  of  mica,  at  Grotta  d'Oggi,  near  San  Piero,  Elba.  The  upper  part  of  the 
magnetic  iron  deposit  is  partially  decomposed,  and  contains  numerous  black  magnetite 
crystals  some  of  which  exhibit  a  bronze-like  tarnish.  The  crystals,  which  are  octo- 
hedrons  or  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  or  combinations  of  the  two,  have  a  diameter  of  from 
^  to  1  centimeter,  and  are  strongly  polar-magnetic.  Lower  down  in  the  vein-stone 
the  magnetite  crystals  increase  in  size,  but  are  less  freely  crystallised.  Magnetite  also 
occurs  in  the  green  diorite  slate,  at  Caviere,  near  San  Piero,  but  it  is  not  so  strongly 
magnetic  as  that  found  in  the  granite,  and  not  crystallised  (G-.  Koster,  Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1877,  531). 

Allotropic  Varieties  of  Magnetic  Iron  Oxide. — This  oxide,  when  obtained  by  heat- 
ing fferric  oxide  for  some  hours  in  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  oxide  at  350^-440°,  or 
by  heating  the  hydrate  of  the  magnetic  oxide  at  300°  in  an  indilFerent  gas,  or  by 
calcining  pyrophoric  ferrous  oxide  at  a  low  red  heat,  passes  into  ferric  oxide  by 
calcination  in  the  air,  and  is  attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Its  density 
is  4*86.  Magnetic  oxide  obtained  at  a  high  temperature  by  burning  iron  in  oxygen, 
or  by  decomposing  the  sesquioxide  at  a  bright  red  heat,  has  a  density  of  5  to  5*09, 
and  does  not  possess  those  properties.  Pyrophoric  ferrous  oxide  is  transformed  when 
heated  in  the  air  into  ferric  oxide,  but  if  this  substance  be  heated  to  dull  redness  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  magnetic  oxide  is  obtained  identical  with  the  first  variety  mentioned 
above.  If  this  variety  be  heated  intensely  in  nitrogen,  the  second  kind,  namely,  that 
which  is  incapable  of  taking  up  more  oxygen,  is  obtained  (H.  Moissan,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxvi.  600). 

IVIAGN'ETIC  PYRITES.    The  following  are  recent  analyses  of  this  mineral : 

(1)  .  From  Elizabeth  Town,  Canada,  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  976). 

(2)  .  From  the  same  locality,  by  Lindstrom  {Beiot.  Chem.  Ges.  Bcr.  ix.  858).  (3).  From 
Todtmoos  in  the  Schwarzwald,  by  A.  Hilger  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxv.  208) : 

Fe  Cu  Mn  Ni  Co            S  SiO''  X  Sp.gr. 

59-  88        _  _  —  39-24         —  1-01  =  100-13  4-642 

60-  56  0-145  0-06  0-112  O'lll  39-02  0-036  —  =  100-044  4-622 
56-58  0-54  —  1-82  0-48  40-46         —  —   =  99-88  4-12-4-2 

The  proportions  of  iron  and  sulphur  in  these  analyses  agree  most  nearly  with  the 
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formula  Fe^S^  which  requires  60-5  Fe  and  39-5  S.    The  formula  FeS  requires  63-6  Fe  j 

and  36-4  S.  j 

The  crystals  from  Elizabeth  Town  are  composite,  three  individuals  of  the  com- 
bination      .  OP,  being  grown  together  in  the  direction  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramid  i 
P,  whereby  the  axes  of  the  individual  crystals  are  set  perpendicularly  to  each  other  1 
(E.  S.  Dana,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xi.  386).    Crystallised  magnetic  pyrites  from  Bottino  in 
Italy  exhibits  the  faces  P  (?),  OP,  ooP,  2P,  6P  (G-rattarola  a.  d'Achiardi,  Zeitschr.f.  i 
Krystallograjphie,  i.  526).  i 


nSAG-STETlSM;.  Relationship  of  the  Magnetic  Metals. — The  following  i 
table,  exhibiting  the  physical  resemblances  between  the  magnetic  metals,  iron,  ^ 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  has  been  drawn  up  by  W.  F.  Barrett  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvi.  478) :  j 


Substance 

Density 

Atomic 
weight 

Specific 
heat 

Atomic 
heat 

Dilatation 

Conductivity 

By  heat 

By  strain 

For  heat 

For  sound 

Iron  . 

7-8 

56-0 

0-1138 

6-38 

•0926 

-0387 

•168 

15-3 

Nickel 

8-3 

58-5 

0-1091 

6-33 

•0899 

-0394 

•131 

14-9 

Cobalt 

8-5 

58-5 

0-1070 

6-26 

•0981 

•0456 

•172 

14-2 

These  metals  likewise  present  a  remarkable  similarity  in  many  of  their  chemical  I 
properties.  Both  iron  and  nickel  become  passive  when  immersed  in  strong  nitric  acid ; 
the  action  of  the  concentrated  acid  upon  cobalt  may  with  great  probability  be  attributed 
to  the  of  iron  which  it  invariably  contains.  ! 

Ferrous  salts  are  bluish-green ;  nickel-salts  emerald-green ;  cobalt-salts  (when  I 
warmed)  bright  green ;  the  change  of  cobalt-salts  by  heat  may  perhaps  be  related  to  I 
the  increase  in  the  magnetic  power  of  the  metal,  which  likewise  takes  place  when  it  I 
is  heated.  Cobalt  and  nickel,  moreover,  generally  occur  together,  and  all  the  three  j 
metals  are  associated  in  meteoric  iron.  The  feebly  magnetic  metals,  manganese  and  j 
chromium,  likewise  participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  chemical  properties  of  iron,  j 
nickel,  and  cobalt. 

Nickel  and  cobalt,  when  magnetised  by  an  electric  current,  give  out,  on  the  closing 
of  the  circuit,  a  sound,  which  in  the  case  of  cobalt  is  louder  than  with  nickel,  and  has  I 
the  metallic  ring  of  that  produced  by  iron  under  similar  circumstances.  Bars  of  iron  { 
and  cobalt  appear  to  be  somewhat  elongated  by  magnetisation  ;  nickel  does  not.  The  ! 
result  obtained  with  cobalt  is,  however,  scarcely  decisive,  as  the  metal  used  was  not  ' 
quite  free  from  iron  (Barrett,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvii.  51).  \ 

On  the  effect  of  Magnetisation  in  the  Physical  Properties  of  I'^on,  see  further 
p.  1096. 

W.  Hankel  (^Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  i.  285)  has  determined  the  magnetism 
of  very  pure  nickel  and  cobalt,  under  the  influence  of  currents  of  various  strength. 
In  nickel,  the  magnetism  excited  by  comparatively  feeble  currents  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  iron,  and  ditFers  from  that  of  the  latter  in  increasing  ratio  as  the  currents 
become  stronger.  Cobalt,  on  the  other  hand,  acquires  under  the  influence  of  weak 
currents  only  about  half  the  magnetism  of  iron,  and  with  stronger  currents  a  fraction 
of  that  of  iron  becoming  continually  smaller  as  the  strength  of  the  current  is  greater. 

H.  A.  Eowland  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvi.  10;  xlviii.  321)  has  also  made  comparative 
experiments  on  the  behaviour  of  iron,  nickel,  and  coljalt  under  the  influence  of 
magnetising  forces,  from  which  he  infers  that  the  differences  between  the  magnetic 
characters  of  the  three  metals  are  only  quantitative,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  propositions:  (1).  As  the  magnetising  force  increases,  the  resistance  to  i 
magnetisation  diminishes  down  to  a  certain  miaimum,  after  which  it  increases  without 
limit.    (2).  In  nickel  and  cobalt  this  resistance  depends  upon  the  temperature,  and  in  ' 
cobalt  it  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature;  in  nickel  it  diminishes  or  increases 
with  rise  of  temperature  accordingly  as  the  magnetising  force  is  weak  or  strong. 
(3).  All  the  three  metals  have  a  maximum  of  magnetisability,  which,  however,  is 
attainable  only  under  the  influence  of  magnetising  forces  not  practically  available 
(the  limit  would  be  first  attained  with  nickel).  (4).  In  iron  and  nickel,  this  maximum 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises,  at  least  between  10°  and  220°,  slowly  in  iron,  I 
quickly  in  nickel. 

The  following  conclusions  are  deduced  by  A.  L.  Holz  {Pogg.  Ann.  cli.  69 ;  cliv.  67)  . 
from  experiments  on  the  effect  of  solvents  on  steel  magnets:  (1).  The  magnitude  of  ; 
the  magnetic  moment  of  a  steel  bar  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  iron  and  that 
of  the  iron  carbide  associated  with  it.    (2).  This  moment  (referred  to  1  mg.  as  unit  .1 
of  weight)  is  diminished  by  removal  of  magnetised  iron,  but  increased  by  removal  of 
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magnetised  iron  carbide.  (3).  The  particles  of  iron  earbido  which  remain  after  the 
pure  iron  has  been  dissolved  out,  are  magnetisable  and  become  permanently  magnetic. 
(4).  The  coercive  power  of  steel  magnets  and  of  magnets  formed  of  electrolytically 
deposited  iron  is  dependent  on  the  distances  between  the  molecules,  the  magnetic 
moment  being  increased  by  every  process  which  widens  these  distances  (see  further, 
Ann.  Phys.  Erganzbd.  viii.  353  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1877,  171).  L.  Kalp  {Poyg.  Ann. 
civ.  320)  concludes,  from  experiments  on  two  iron  bars  of  equal  size  and  weight,  the 
one  having  a  fibrous,  the  other  a  granular  texture,  that  the  magnetic  moments  induced 
in  the  two  by  currents  of  equal  strength  are  almost  exactly  equal,  and  hence  infers 
that  texture  has  no  influence  on  magnetism. 

From  experiments  by  Treve  a.  Durassier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  799  ;  Ixxxi.  1123, 
1246;  remarks  thereon  by  Jamin,  ibid.  Ixxxi.  1126)  it  appears:  (1).  That  the 
magnetism  of  very  carefully  pi'epared  homogeneous  steel  bars  penetrates  them  uni 
formly  to  the  very  centre  (thickness  16  mm.),  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
magnet  is  dissolved,  its  magnetism  decreases  proportionally  to  the  weight.  (2).  That 
the  magnetic  moment  decreases  with  the  proportion  of  carbon,  and  is  greater  the 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  water  ia  which  the  steel  has  been  hardened;  at  equal 
temperatures,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  greater  with  water  than  with  oil  as  the  re- 
frigerating agent. 

Electroly  tically -prep a  ed  Magnets. — According  to  experiments  by  M.  v. 
Jacobi  {N.  Petersh.  Acad.  Bh^v.  xyiu.  11),  it  appears  that  iron  electrolytically  pre- 
cipitated under  the  influence  of  a  strong  electromagnetic  spiral  does  not  differ  in 
its  physical  or  chemical  properties  from  iron  similarly  precipitated  without  such 
electromagnetic  influence ;  and  in  particular  it  does  not  exhibit  more  decided  magnetic 
properties.  Electrolytically  precipitated  iron  shows  very  little  coercive  force,  which, 
moreover,  cannot  be  imparted  to  it  even  when  it  has  been  brought,  by  ignition  and 
slow  cooling,  to  the  degree  of  softness  and  tenacity  of  bar  iron,  or  finally  converted 
into  steel  having  the  hardness  of  glass.  It  is  capable  of  acquiring  strong  temporary 
magnetism,  which,  however,  disappears  very  quickly. 

According  to  W.  Beetz,  on  the  other  hand  {Pogg.  Ann.  clii.  484),  iron  electro- 
lytically precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  sal-ammoniac  is  capable  of  acquiring 
very  strong  permanent  magnetism  ;  iron  similarly  precipitated  from  other  solutions 
possesses  this  power  only  in  a  minor  degree.  If  the  precipitation  takes  place  under 
the  influence  of  strong  magnetism,  the  solution  containing  sal-ammoniac  yields  strong 
magnets  of  uniform  texture,  whereas  a  solution  not  containing  sal-ammoniac  yields 
magnets  of  irregular  structure  and  exhibiting  consecutive  points,  whereby  the  already 
weak  magnetism  of  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  such  solutions  is  made  to  appear 
still  less.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  does  electrolytically  precipitated  iron 
possess  much  coercive  power,  unless  its  structure  has  been  altered  by  ignition  or  other 
processes. 

Influence  of  Hardening  and  Heating  on  Magjietisation. — According 
to  Gaugaiu  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  144),  the  hardest  steel  bars  acquire,  under  the  influence 
of  powerful  magnetising  forces,  a  stronger  magnetism  than  those  which  have  been 
tempered,  whereas,  under  the  influence  of  a  weaker  inducing  force,  the  softer  steels 
are  more  highly  magnetised  than  those  of  greater  hardness.  The  magnetism  of  any 
cross  section  of  the  bar  consists  of  an  inherent  portion  which  remains  in  it  even  after 
separation  from  the  bar,  and  another  portion  due  to  the  action  of  the  other  sections. 
Hardening  increases  the  coercive  power,  and,  therefore,  also  the  inherent  magnetism, 
but  diminishes  the  temporary  magnetism  or  magnetism  of  reaction.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  steel  of  inferior  hardness. 

Jamin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  89)  finds  that  different  kinds  of  steel  form  weaker 
electromagnets  in  proportion  as  they  are  harder  and  richer  in  carbon.  Steel  of  the 
hardness  of  glass  is  almost  unmagnetisable,  and  therefore  not  well  adapted  for  making 
permanent  magnets  ;  the  best  steels  for  this  purpose  are  those  of  medium  hardness. 
When  steel  is  re-tempered,  the  power  of  acquiring  temporary  magnetism  increases 
with  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  tempermg  takes  place.  In  steels  containing  a 
small  or  a  medium  proportion  of  carbon  the  power  of  acquiring  permanent  magnetism 
is  greatest  when  they  are  completely  hardened,  is  diminished  by  tempering,  and  dis- 
appears altogether  at  a  full  red  heat.  In  glass-hard,  highly  carbonised  steel,  the 
latter  power  is  increased  by  tempering  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  higher  as  the 
hardness  is  greater,  then  again  diminishes,  but  does  not  disappear  completely  even  at 
a  full  red  heat. 

When  a  bar  of  highly  carbonised  steel  was  removed  from  a  sand-bath  in  which  it 
had  been  tempered  to  the  dark-blue,  and  quickly  introduced  into  an  electric  spiral,  its 
temporary  magnetism  (that  which  it  possessed  while  still  within  the  spiral)  was  found 
to  be  slightly  less  than  that  which  it  would  have  acquired  in  the  cooled  state,  but  its 
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permanent  magnetism  was  considerably  greater.  At  the  first  moment  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  equal  to  the  temporary  magnetism,  but  it  quickly  diminished  and  dis- 
appeared completely  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whether  the  original  temperature  were 
maintained  or  the  bar  left  to  cool  gradually.  The  disappearance  of  magnetism  is 
exactly  analogous  to  cooling.  If  the  bar  be  again  heated,  but  to  a  lower  temperature, 
the  temporary  magnetism  rises  to  a  higher  degree  than  before,  sinks  for  a  moment 
much  lower  on  the  breaking  of  the  current,  and  then  decreases  more  slowly  than  before 
down  to  a  certain  limit,  but  does  not  disappear  altogether.  On  repeating  the  experi- 
ment upon  the  cold  bar,  a  still  higher  temporary  magnetism  is  developed,  and  a 
permanent  magnetism  greater  than  the  residual  magnetism  in  the  preceding  case. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  heat  on  magnetisation  have  also  been  made  by 
Fav6  {Gomjpt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  276),  who  finds  that  when  heated  steel  bars  are  magnetised  ' 
by  the  electric  current,  the  amount  of  permanent  magnetism  slowly  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  at  which  the  magnetisation  takes  place  is  raised;  it  is  still  considerable 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  becomes  imperceptible  at  cherry-redness.  The  magnetism, 
which  disappears  very  quickly  as  the  bar  cools,  may  be  retained  for  an  indefinite  time 
at  any  temperature,  provided  this  temperature  be  kept  constant,  but  every  rise  or  fall 
of  temperature  is  attended  with  loss  of  magnetic  power.  The  quantity  of  magnetism 
retained  at  any  particular  temperature  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  steel,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  magnetisation  originally  took  place,  and  the  changes  of  state 
which  have  occurred  since  the  magnetisation.  On  heating  the  bars,  the  magnetism 
diminishes  regularly  according  to  a  law  depending  on  the  composition  of  the  steel. 
As  the  bar  cools,  the  magnetism  diminishes  according  to  a  law  which  (contrary  to 
Jamin's  statement)  is  very  different  from  the  law  of  cooling,  the  diminution  being  very 
slow  at  first,  but  afterwards  taking  place  with  increasing  rapidity.  The  higher  the 
temperature  at  which  the  bar  was  magnetised,  the  longer  is  the  duration  of  the  earlier  ' 
stage  of  slow  decrease.  When  a  cooling  bar  is  reheated,  the  magnetism  again 
increases  considerably  under  certain  circumstances,  but  never  regains  its  original  value. 

Daubr^e  {Cornet,  rend.  Ixxxii.  279)  suggests  that  the  results  of  Fave's  experiments 
may  have  been  somewhat  infiuenced  by  the  inducing  action  of  the  earth,  and  refers  to 
some  experiments  of  his  own  {ibid.  Ixxx.  626),  in  which  bars  formed  of  an  alloy  of 
platinum  with  14  to  16  per  cent,  iron,  and  cast  with  the  axis  of  the  mould  in  the  , 
direction  of  the  magnetic  dip,  exhibited  strong  magnetic  polarity,  which  was  reversed 
by  turning  the  bars  upside  down  and  again  heating  them  strongly. 

The  influence  of  heat  on  magnetisation  has  also  been  studied  by  J.  M.  G-augain 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  297;  Ixxxii.  685,  1422;  Ixxxiii.  661,  896;  Ixxxv.  219),  whose 
mode  of  operating  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Fave,  excepting  that  the  inducing 
power  was  furnished  by  a  permanent  magnet,  one  pole  of  which  was  placed  in  contact 
with  the  steel  bar  under  investigation,  and  that  the  inducing  power  was  in  most  cases  , 
made  to  act  constantly  during  all  changes  of  temperature.    These  experiments  showed  | 
that  when  a  bar  is  moderately  heated,  the  total  magnetism  (permanent  +  temporary)  j 
is  considerably  increased,  but  that  when  the  heat  is  raised  till  the  steel  turns  blue,  its  I 
magnetism  attains  a  maximum  value  at  a  certain  temperature  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  steel,  and  then  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent.    When  the  bar  is  left  to  cool  in  I 
uninterrupted  contact  with  the  inducing  magnetic  pole,  its  magnetism  increases,  and 
remains,  after  complete  cooling,  considerably  higher  than  it  was  before  heating,  and  | 
higher  in  proportion  as  the  heat  was  greater.    A  short  time  after  the  removal  of  the 
inducing  magnet,  part  of  the  excess  of  magnetism  developed  by  heating  disappears, 
and  cannot  be  restored  by  renewed  contact  with  the  magnet.    The  ratio  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  values  to  the  higher  limiting  value  is  called  by  Gaugain  the  transient 
variatio7i.    It  is  very  diflTerent  for  different  kinds  of  steel,  and  greater  for  the  several 
transverse  sections  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  inducing  pole,  j 
The  permanent  variation  is  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  magnetism  of  a 
point  after  heating,  and  that  of  the  same  point  before  heating,  referred  to  a  certain 
temperature ;  this  variation  increases  with  the  magnetising  force.    In  iron  these  two 
variations  are  smaller  than  in  steel.  Determinations  of  the  total  magnetism  at  different 
high  and  constant  temperatures,  show  that  in  bars  of  great  transient  variation  the 
total  magnetism  is  weaker  at  300°  than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  that  in  bars 
which  exhibit  only  a  small  transient  variation,  the  total  magnetism  is  strongest  at 
300°.    Sheffield  steel,  magnetised  at  a  red  heat,  not  only  lost  its  magnetism  com-  ' 
pletely  on  cooling,  but  acquired  opposite  polarity.     On  reheating,  this  reversed  j 
magnetism  disappeared  and  the  original  polarity  was  restored.  j 

JVew  Method  of  Magnetisation. — When  steam  of  5  or  6  atm.  pressure  is  passed  ^| 
through  a  copper  tube  2  or  3  mm.  thick  coiled  round  an  iron  cylinder,  the  iron  becomes  ';i 
magnetic,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  stream  of  vapour  is  kept  up  (D.  Tommasi,  i 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1007).  Maumen^  (ibid.  1138)  attributes  this  result  to  a  thermo-  j 
electric  current  due  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  heated  inner  surface  ; 
and  the  cold  outer  surface  of  the  tube.  i 
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Influence  of  Traction  on  Magnetisation. — Experiments  on  the  effect  of 
tractile  forces  on  the  magnetisability  of  wires  have  been  made  by  Sir  William  Thomson 
{Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xxiii.  445,  473).  Pianoforte-wire  suspended  vertically  within  an 
induction-spiral,  and  stretched  by  weights,  acquires  weaker  magnetism  both  temporary 
and  permanent,  than  when  it  is  not  stretched,  the  difference  being  more  considerable 
for  the  permanent  than  for  the  temporarily  induced  magnetism.  The  variation  in  the 
magnetism  consequent  on  repeated  closing  and  opening  of  the  inducing-current  is 
greater  with  stretched  than  with  unstretched  wire.  In  wires  of  perfectly  soft  iron, 
the  result  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetising  force.  When  this  force  has 
attained  a  certain  magnitude,  the  induced  magnetism  is  increased  by  tension  ;  but 
beyond  that  critical  point  it  is  diminished  by  tension.  The  alteration  produced  by 
repeated  opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit  in  soft  iron  wires  is  always  diminished  by 
tension,  contrary  to  that  which  takes  place  in  steel  wires. 

Mag-netism  of  Chemical  Compounds.  Elaborate  experiments  on  the 
magnetic  behaviour  of  the  salts  of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium, 
cerium,  and  didymium,  have  been  made  by  G.  Wiedemann  {Pogg.  Ami.  cxxvi.  L; 
exxxv.  177 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  145  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xxx.  366  ;  xxxvii.  314  ;  [5], 
iv.  161,  276).  The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  brass  barsuspended  by  a  torsion  wire 
of  G-erman  silver,  and  carrying — besides  a  horizontal  mirror  for  reading  off  the  angle  of 
rotation — a  brass  arm  directed  from  north  to  south,  on  which  was  fixed  a  small  glass 
flask  filled  with  the  substance  under  examination  ;  in  front  of  this  flask  was  placed  an 
electromagnet  having  its  axis  directed  from  east  to  west.  This  apparatus  affords  the 
means  of  determining  the  magnitude  of  the  temporary  magnetic  moment  of  the  salt 
under  the  influence  of  the  electromagnet,  previous  observation  having  shown  that  the 
magnetic  attraction  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
atti-acting  electromagnet,  and  consequently  that  tlie  temporary  magnetic  moment  of 
ihe  glass  vessel  filled  with  the  solid  or  dissolved  salt  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
magnetic  force.  By  subtracting  from  the  magnetic  moment  which  the  glass  vessel 
filled  with  solutions  of  a  salt  in  various  solvents  and  of  various  degrees  of  concentra- 
tion exhibits  under  the  influence  of  the  iinit  of  magnetic  force,  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  same  vessel  filled  with  the  pure  solvent  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
force, — and  applying  this  method  to  various  salts,  and  at  various  temperatures,  the 
following  results  were  obtained  :  (1).  The  magnetic  moment  of  any  salt  dissolved  in 
various  solvents  is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  that  salt  contained  in  a  unit- 
volume  of  the  solution,  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  (2),  It  decreases 
with  rise  of  temperature,  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  all  the  salts  examined. 

Denoting  the  temperature  by  t,  the  temporary  magnetic  moment  at  0°  by  m^,  and 
the  same  at  t°  by  mt,  we  have : 

mt  =  Wo(l  -  0-00395  0. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  decrease  of  the  magnetic  moment  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  decrease  of  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  metal  for  the  same  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

In  the  following  tables,  7n  denotes  the  specific  magnetism  of  the  salts  according  to 
Wiedemann's  definition,  that  is  to  say  the  quotient  of  the  magnetic  moment  developed 
in  them  by  the  unit  of  magnetising  force,  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  salt  contained 
in  a  unit  of  volume ;  fi  the  values  obtained  by  multiplying  m  into  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  salt. 


A.  Estimations  with  Solutions. — (All  data,  with  exception  of  ammonioferrous 
sulphate,  relate  to  the  anhydrous  salt.  For  the  mean  values  deduced  from  the  results 
of  several  experiments,  the  number  of  the  experiments  is  given  in  brackets). 


m 

m 

NiSO^  .... 

18-40 

1426 

MnSO*  .... 

62-18 

4695 

NiN^Qs  .... 

15-67 

1433 

MnN^Qs 

52-46 

4693 

NiCl2  .... 

21-54 

1400 

MnC<H«0^  . 

53-03 

4586 

MnCr^  [2]  . 

74-74 

4706 

CoSO*  .... 

41-52 

3218 

CoX-06  .... 

33  98 

3109 

Cr-(S04)3  f2] 

19-40 

3812 

CoCP  .... 

47-08 

3058 

Cr2(N20«)3  [3] 

Cr-Cl«  .... 

15-46 

3705 

25-15 

3988 

FeSO<  [3]      .       .  . 
FeN--^0M21  . 

51-35 

3904 

42-91 

3861 

Fe-(S0*)3  . 

46-48 

9296 

FeC12     .  . 

60-78 

3858 

Fe2(N20«)3  . 

Fe-Cl«  .... 

38-89 

9410 

FeS0*.(NH^)2S0«  +  eH^O 

19-35 

3795 

59-34 

9633 

4  M  2 
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B.  Estimations  with  Solid  Salts. — (These  were  introduced  into  the  flask  in  the: 
state  of  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed  with  ignited  silica  or  dry  potassium' 
chloride.  Here  also  the  numbers — except  in  the  case  of  ammonio ferrous  sulphate,; 
refer  to  the  anhydrous  salt)  :  i 


m 

m 

FeSO«+7H20 

FeC12  .... 

FeSO^(NH^)2SO'  +  6H20 

46-87 
67-71 
20-81 

3683 
3660 
4078 

MnSO''  cryst. 

CoSO*  „ 

CoSO^  [2]  . 

Fe^CP  .... 

60-92 
38-09 
38-66 
55-41 

4600 
2950 
2996 
9000 

These  numbers  show  (3) :  that  in  analogously  constituted  salts  of  the  same  metalj 
the  product  of  the  specific  magnetism  of  the  salt  into  its  molecular  weight  is  constant;] 
or,  in  other  words,  the  molecular  magnetism  of  analogously  constituted  salts,  in-: 
eluding  the  haloid  salts,  of  the  same  metal,  is  a  constant  quantity.  The  mean  magnetici 
moments  of  a  molecule  of  the  nickel,  cobalt,  ferrous,  and  manganous  salts  are  to  one- 
another  as  142  :  313  :  387  :  468.  The  magnetism  of  a  molecule  of  the  cobalt-salts  is 
nearly  the  mean  of  the  magnetisms  of  the  nickel  and  manganous  salts;  that  of  thej 
ferrous  salts  is  intermediate  between  those  of  the  cobaltous  and  manganous  salts.] 
The  several  oxides  of  the  same  metal,  FeO  and  Fe^O^  for  example,  possess  different  i 
magnetic  powers,  and  for  the  same  oxide  the  magnetism  varies  with  the  form  :  thus  it  I 
is  smaller  in  the  soluble  form  of  ferric  oxide  obtained  by  dialysis,  and  in  that  which' 
exists  in  basic  salts,  than  in  the  crystalline  oxide,  or  in  that  which  exists  in  the  acid' 
salts.  (4).  The  magnetism  of  salts  in  the  solid  state  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of , 
their  solutions;  moreover  the  magnetism  of  anhydrous  salts  is  not  essentially  altered, 
by  the  entrance  of  water  of  crystallisation.  The  insoluble  salts  of  the  metals  above  j 
mentioned — so  far  as  they  are  not  decomposed  by  washing  with  hot  water — agree  j 
with  the  soluble  salts  in  respect  of  the  value  of  |U.  From  the  preceding  results, 
Wiedemann  considers  it  probable  that  in  all  similarly  constituted  salts  of  a  metal  the 
atom  of  the  metal,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  equal  magnetising  forces,  acquires 
the  same  degree  of  temporary  magnetism. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxv.  177  ;  Thil.  Mag.  [4],  xxxvii.  j 
314)  Wiedemann  shows:  (5).  That  equality  of  molecular  magnetism  exists  also  in  i 
the  salts  of  cerium,  didymium,  and  copper.    (6).  The  hydroxides  of  the 
magnetic  metals  above  mentioned  likewise  possess  nearly  equal  magnetism.    (7).  The 
molecular  magnetism  of  the  magnetic  metals  and  of  the  atomic  groups  containing 
them,  remains  constant  in  the  passage  of  a  binary  compound  into  another  similarly 
constituted  compound  by  double  decomposition,  so  that  the  molecular  magnetism  of 
binary  compounds  may  be  calculated  from  that  of  their  constituents  in  their  existing 
state  by  simple  addition.    (8).  In  the  double  cyanides  of  the  magnetic  metals  the  | 
magnetism  of  the   atom   of  metal  united  with  the   cyaniferous   groups  (e.g.  | 
Cy  +  ;^MeCy  and  Cy  +  MefCy)  is  the  same  as  in  the  simple  salts,  whereas  the  \ 
cyaniferous  groups,  although  they  contain  a  magnetic  metal,  possess  a  much  smaller  ' 
degree  of  magnetism,  or  even  exhibit  diamagnetism.    The  molecular  magnetism  of  ; 
potassium  few  icy  anide  \B  intermediate  between  those  of  the  corresponding  mangani-  ; 
and  cobalti-cyanides,  just  as  in  the  lower  oxysalts  of  the  same  metals.    The  mag-  ' 
netic  powers  of  the  three  groups  of  cyanides  just  mentioned  are  smaller  by  equal  i 
amounts  than  those  of  the  corresponding  oxysalts.    (9),  The  magnetic  deportment 
of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  doxihle  oxalates  shows  that  these  salts  have,  in  the  solid 
state  as  well  as  in  solution,  a  constitution  exactly  similar  to  that  of  other  ferrous  : 
and  ferric  salts.    (10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  molecular  magnetism  of  colloidal  ' 
ferric  oxide  is  only  0*22  times  as  great  as  that  of  ferric  salts  and  ferric  hydroxide,  j 
so  that  in  this  form  of  ferric  oxide  the  magnetic  group  of  atoms  possesses  pro-  j 
perties  essentially  diiferent  from  those  which  it  exhibits  in  other  forms.    (11).  The  J 
magnetic  behaviour  of  arnmoniacal  copper  and  nickel  compo2inds,  as  affected  by  altera- 
tions of  density,  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  oxysalts  and  ; 
haloid  salts  of  the  same  metals — so  that  the  magnetic  groups  of  atoms  in  these  two  ^ 
salts  must  be  essentially  the  same.    On  the  other  hand,  the  very  feeble  magnetism  i 
of  the  purpxireo-  and  lateo  cohaltic  compounds  shows  that  their  atomic  grouping  i.:  j 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  simpler  salts.    (12).  When  considerable  altera-  ; 
tions  of  density  take  place,  the  magnetism  of  compounds  in  the  solid  state  may  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  same  compounds  in  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  | 
cupric  bromide,  cobaltous  chloride,  &c.    (13).  The  higher  oxides  of  the  rnagnetic  j 
metals  (Fe'O^,  &e.)  are  much  less  magnetic  than  the  corresponding  hydroxides  and  • 
salts ;  but  it  is  not  yet  determined  with  certainty  how  far  this  difference  is  due  to 
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alterations  of  density  or  differences  of  atomic  grouping.  (14).  The  sulphides  of 
the  magnetic  metals  are  for  the  most  part  much  less  magnetic  than  the  corre- 
sponding salts.  (15).  Two  diamagnetic  elements  (bromine  and  copper)  may  form  a 
magnetic  compound,  whereas  a  magnetic  element  in  combining  with  a  nearly  indif- 
ferent or  slightly  diamagnetic  radicle  {e.g.  sulphur,  cyanogen  in  the  double  cyanides) 
may  lose  its  magnetism. 

Wiedemann  has  also  applied  his  observations  on  the  magnetism  of  solutions  to  the 
study  of  the  affinity  of  ferric  oxide  for  acids,  and  the  dissociation  of  ferric  salts.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  molecular  magnetism  of  colloid  ferric  oxide  prepared 
by  diffusion  of  basic  ferric  salts,  is  only  about  0"22  of  that  of  ferric  oxide  in  strongly 
acidulated  solutions.  Further  observations  on  solutions  of  recently  precipitated  ferric 
hydroxide  in  solutions  of  crystallised  ferric  chloride,  gave  for  the  magnetism  of  colloid 
ferric  oxide  a  value  equal  to  0  2198  of  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  ferric 
oxide  dissolved  in  ferric  chloride.  The  observations  show  further  that  the  magnetism 
of  ferric  chloride  solutions  containing  ferric  oxide  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mag- 
netisms of  the  iron  in  the  chloride  and  in  the  colloid  oxide ;  this,  however,  no  longer 
holds  good  when  basic  salts  are  formed  in  the  solution,  the  iron  in  these  salts  prob- 
ably possessing  an  atomic  magnetism  peculiar  to  itself.  If  therefore  in  a  neutral  or  a 
slightly  acid  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  part  of  the  salt  be  resolved  into  free  acid  and 
dissolved  colloid  oxide,  observations  of  the  magnetism  of  the  solutions  will  afford  the 
means  of  calculating  the  ratio  of  the  ferric  oxide  combined  with  the  acid  in  the  form 
of  a  salt  to  that  of  the  dissolved  free  colloid  oxide,  1  —  .r  x.  The  experiments  with 
this  object  were  made  in  the  manner  above  described  (p.  1251),  excepting  that  the 
torsion-balance  was  made  more  sensitive  by  the  use  of  a  longer  suspending  wire  and 
a  stronger  electromagnet.  The  observations  made  on  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  of 
different  degrees  of  dilution  gave  the  following  results: 


Solutions  of  Ferric  Chloride. 


Iron  in  10  c.c. 

.r 

1-606 

100 

1-207 

100 

0-806 

1-6 

98-4 

0-404 

2-4 

97-6 

0-202 

6-6 

93-4 

0-138 

8-9 

91-1 

0-071 

11-7 

88  4 

These  nund)ers  show  that  the  dissociation  of  ferric  chloride  solutions  increases 
elowly  with  increasing  dilution.  By  similar  ol)servations  it  is  found  that  in  solutions 
of  neutral  ferric  sulphate  one-fburth  of  the  salt  is  resolved  into  colloid  dissolved  ferric 
oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  independently  of  the  degree  of  dihition.  In  arnmonia-iron- 
alvui,  one-foiirth  of  the  ferric  sulpliate  is  dissociated,  independently  of  the  ammonium 
sulphate.  In  a  basic  solution  of  ferric  nitrate,  32  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  iron  was 
found  to  be  present  as  colloid  dissolved  ferric  oxide.  In  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric 
acetate  containing  0-182  gram  of  iron  in  10  c.c,  70  per  cent,  of  the  ferric  oxide  was 
found  to  be  dissolved  in  the  colloid  state ;  in  neutral  solution  oi ferric  tartrate,  57  per 
I'ont.  of  the  salt  was  dissociated  (Wiedemann,  J.  pr.  Chcm.  [2],  ix.  145-171  ;  rhil. 
Mag.  [5],  iv.  276). 

The  hgdratcd  peroxides  of  manganese,  cohalt,  and  niclrl  have  but  a  very  feeble 
magnetism;  chroniiiun  dioxide,  CvO'-,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  very  strong  magnetic 
j-'owcr,  shows  that  it  is  a  saline  compound  of  chromic  anhydride  with  chromic  oxide, 
Cr-"O^.CrO^.  Solution  of  chrome-aluni  exhibits  the  same  degree  of  magnetism  in  the 
violet  state  and  in  the  ^reen  state  produced  by  heat  ;  tlie  alteration  in  the  colour 
cannot  therefore  be  due  to  separation  of  colloid  chromium  sesquioxide,  as  this  latter 
would  be  much  less  magnetic.  In  ariimonio-chromic  chloride  the  chromium  exhibits 
the  same  magnetic  behaviour  as  in  the  chromic  salts  :  hence  its  constitution  must  be 
that  represented  1  y  the  formula  Cr-Cl«.8NH3.2]I-'0  (/V^/7.  Mag.  [5],  iv.  161). 

Magnetism  of  Ilmenitc  (Titaniferous  Iron). — This  mineral  may  be  magnetised  by 
friction  with  a  steel  magnet,  and  is  intermediate  in  its  magnetic  properties  between 
iron  and  steel.  Fine  spcrimens  from  Norway  of  sp.  gr.  4-8,  containing  24-60  per 
cent.  TiO^  72-10  FeO,  2  06  F^eS-,  1-24  SiO-,  and  a  trace  of  manganese,  were  found  to 
aot  on  the  magnetic  needle,  and  appeared  to  C"nsist  of  a  mixture  of  differently 
oriented  magnets,  pirobably  the  individual  crystals.  A  piece  Ijroken  off,  1^  inch  long 
and  I  inch  broid,  became  piermani  ntly  magnetised  by  an  hour's  friction  with  a  good 
magnet,  and  when  freely  suspended,  remnined  in  the  magnetic  meridian  for  a  month, 
when  it  suddenly  lost  all  its  polarity  (T.  L.  Phipson,  Bull.  Soc.  Chira.  [2],  vii.  322  ; 
Chan.  2\eu:s,  xxxi^,.  162). 
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On  the  Magnetic  Anomaly  of  Ferric  Oxide  jpre]pared  from  Meteoric  Tron,  see  Iron 
(p.  1097). 

MiLGXrOCHROMZTZ:  and  G-ROCHAUZTE.  The  name  magnochromite  -was 
given  by  von  Bock  in  1868  to  a  chrome-ore  rich  in  magnesia,  occurring  in  the  ser- 
pentine of  Grrochau,  near  Frankenstein  in  Silesia.  It  is  black,  without  metallic  lustre, 
and  has  a  brown  streak.  Hardness  below  6.  Sp.  gr.  =  1  — 4-110.  It  forms  nodales 
imbedded  in  a  mountain-green  matrix,  which  ramifies  into  the  lumps  of  chrome-ore  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  mechanical  separation  of  the  chrome-ore  impossible. 
Perfectly  pure  portions  of  the  matrix  may,  however,  be  detached  from  the  chrome-ore. 
This  matrix  gave  by  analysis : 

SiO='  Al^O'  FeO  MgO  H^'O 

28-20  24-56  5-27  30-94  12-15  =  101-12 

Websky  deduces  from  this  analysis  the  formula  H^oFe^IVIgS^Al'sSi^'O^' If  the 
isomeric  admixture  of  aluminium-hemisilicate  be  deducted  as  unimportant,  the  formula 
of  the  mineral  will  be — 

5R"Si20« 

It  is,  therefore,  a  new  species,  and  Websky  proposes  to  call  it  grochauite,  from 
the  locality  in  which  it  occurs.  The  thicker  scales  of  the  mineral  contain  small 
druses,  in  which  the  grochauite  appears  in  six-sided  tables,  but  its  behaviour  to 
polarised  light  shows  that  it  belongs,  not  to  the  hexagonal,  but  to  an  optically  biaxial 
system. 

Deducting  the  composition  of  grochauite  from  that  of  the  inseparable  mixture  of 
grochauite  and  magnochromite,  as  given  by  v.  Bock's  analysis,  the  remainder  gives 
the  composition  of  magnochromite,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  compound  belonging  to  the 
spinel  group — 

SiO^      APO^      Cr=0^      FgO       MgO  H==0 
Mixture        ....    5-71    29-61    33-25    13-61    18-28    2-19  =  102-65 
Grochauite  .       .       .    572     5-22     —        1-14     6-87    2-57  =  21-52 

Magnochromite      ...     —     2439    33-24    12-47    11-41      —   =  81-51 

(Websky,  Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxv.  394;  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1874,  300). 

IMCAGIffOFBRRITE.  Intergrcwths  of  this  mineral  with  iron-glance,  from 
Vesuvius,  are  described  by  Gr.  vom  Rath  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  388). 

IVEAHOMZA.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  yields  by  fermentation  a  very  astringent 
wine  containing  6-25  per  cent,  alcohol  (Is.  Pierre,  Com])t.  rend.  Ixxxi.  1086). 

MASSlOGALSiOIi,  C'^H'GPiO-".  A  compound  obtained,  together  with  leuco- 
gallol,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  pyrogallol  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (see 
Pteogallol). 

I^AIZE.  For  the  saccharification  of  maize  and  other  cereals,  and  of  lichens,  &c., 
Colami  a.  Kriiger  make  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  malt,  the  material 
being  stirred  up  with  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel, 
by  a  current  of  steam  under  high  pressure  and  at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  but  not  high  enough  to  induce  the  formation  cff  caramel.  The  saccha- 
rification of  maize  requires  a  pressure  of  3  atmospheres,  under  which  360  kg.  of  the 
ground  grain  are  converted  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  16  kg.  hydrochloric  acid  and 
600  litres  of  water  in  65  minutes  {Dingl.  i^ol.  J.  ccxxiv.  302). 

Mouldy  maize-bread,  treated  by  the  Stas-Otto  method  (i.  125-127),  yields  a  white 
non-crystalline  alkaloid,  which  is  very  liable  to  change,  and  becomes  coloured  on 
exposure  to  the  air :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves,  with  alkaline  reaction,  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  sodium  carbonate,  it  yields  an  alkaline  distillate. 
Its  tartrate  is  also  easily  decomposible.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  oxidising  agents  it 
yields  a  sky-blue  coloration,  which  disappears  spontaneously  after  some  time,  but 
quickly  and  with  transient  violet  coloration  on  addition  of  excess  of  water,  oxidising 
agents,  &c.  With  the  ordinary  tests  for  alkaloids  it  yields  precipitates,  some  of 
which  are  crystalline.  It  resembles  strychnine  in  its  physiological  action,  but  is  not 
identical  therewith  (Lombroso,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  1041;  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876, 
538  ;  Brugnatelli  a.  Zenoni,  ibid.  240). 

MAI.ACHITS-GREZiSa'  (0.  Doebner,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi.  1236).  A 
green  dye-stuff,  consisting  of  the  double  zinc  salt  of  a  base  having  the  composition 
Q23j£2ij^2  jg  produced  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  2  mols.  dimethylaniline,  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  zinc  chloride,  with  1  mol.  benzoyl  trichloride ;  a  deep  green 
mass  is  thus  produced,  which  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  the  original  substances  by 
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steam.  The  zinc  salt  thus  produced  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  free  base 
is  a  red-brown  unerystallisable  oil,  whose  salts  are  changed  by  an  excess  of  mineral 
acid  from  green  to  yellow.    Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^H^CP  +  2C«H>iN  =  C23H2^N2  +  3HC1. 

This  base  is  reduced  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  colourless  base, 
C-^H^^'N-,  identical  with  0.  Fischer's  tetramethyldiamidotriphenyl-methane, 
C^H^CH[C'^H'N(CH^)-]-,  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzaldehyde  or  benzal  chloride  on 
dimethylaniline  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1624;  xi,  950):  it  melts,  according  to 

Doebner,  at  97°-98°  ,  according  to  Fischer  at  92°-93^. 

The  base  C--''H-  'N'-  produced  from  benzotrichloride  and  dimethylaniline  is  evidently 
related  to  Fischer's  base  in  the  same  manner  as  rosaniline  to  leucaniline,  and  may 
probably  be  represented  by  the  constitutional  formula  : 

cm^G^  0H2 

Malachite-green  is  said  to  possess  many  advantages  over  methyl-green,  being  much 
cheaper  and  less  affected  by  soap  and  acids  {Chem.  Centr.  1878,  587). 

CH2— COOH 

MAI.15IC  ACZB,  C^H^O"  =       |  .The  reasons  for  regarding  this 

=C— COOH 

acid  as  an  unsaturated  compound,  founded  on  its  behaviour  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
have  already  been  given  under  Fumaric  acid  (p.  831). 

Maleic  acid  is  formed  by  the  cautious  dry  distillation  of  silver  succinate,  mixed 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  sand,  (C  'H^Ag-0^  =  Ag- +  C^H'O*),  and  passes  over, 
partly  as  a  highly  concentrated  aqueous  solution  which  collects  in  the  receiver,  partly 
in  crystals  melting  at  130°,  which  collect  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  (Bourgoin,  Bull. 
8oc.  CUm.  [2],  XX.  70). 

Action  of  Hydrobromic  acid. — Maleic  acid  or  its  anhydride  dissolves  easily  in 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  the  solution,  even  before  the  last  particles  of  acid  or  anhydride 
have  disappeared,  deposits  slender  colourless  needles,  the  quantity  of  which  increases 
so  rapidly  that  the  entire  liquid  is  soon  converted  into  a  thick  crystalline  pulp.  The 
product  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fumaric  and  monobromosuccinic  acids  in  equal  num- 
bers of  molecules,  whatever  may  have  been  the  proportion  of  maleic  acid  and  hydro- 
bromic acid  employed  in  the  reaction.  The  bromosuccinic  acid  may  be  extracted 
from  this  mixture  by  water,  which  leaves  it  on  evaporation  in  well-defined  colourless 
crystals,  melting  at  159°,  and  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  bromosuccinic  acid 
obtained  in  like  manner  from  fumaric  acid  (Fittig  a.  Dorn,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
ix.  1191). , 

Bromomalcic  Anhydride,  C^HBrO^,  formed  by  heating  dibromosuccinic  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  120°-150°  with  acetic  anhydride,  melts  at  125°-126-,  and  boils  at 
215'-'  (Anschlitz,  ihid.  x.  1881). 

Bibromomaleic  acid,  C^H^Br-O^,  is  formed  by  heating  tribromosuccinic  acid  with 
water  to  a  temperature  above  100°:  C^H^Br^O*^  HBr -t- C^H^Br'O^  It  is  a  very 
stable  compound,  not  being  decomposed  by  distillation  or  by  prolonged  boiling  with 
moist  silver  oxide  ;  its  silver  salt  also  is  not  altered  by  heating  with  water  to  120°. 
When,  hwever,  the  acid  or  its  silver  salt  is  heated  with  water  to  150°  in  sealed  tubes, 
it  is  converted  into  dihydroxjmaleic  acid,  C^HWO^-H  2H-0  =  2HBr  +  C*H'0«. 
Heated  with  hromive  it  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  tetrabromethane : 
C'H^Br^O^  +  Br^  =  2C0-+ G^H-Br'. 

Maleic  Ethers. — When  either  maleate  or  fumarate  of  silver  is  left  in  contact  at 
ordinary  temperatures  with  ethyl  iodide,  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place,  and  a  diethylic  ether,  C^ir-(C-H''')-0^  is  formed,  which  boils  at  218*5°  (mercury- 
column  wholly  in  the  A^apour),  and  is  converted  by  saponification  with  alcoholic  pf)tash 
into  fumaric  acid  This  result  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  ether  obtained  from 
fumaric  acid  is  really  a  fumarate  or  a  maleate,  and  moreover  throws  doubt  on  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  Hiibner  a.  Schreiber  (vii.  765)  from  the  vapour-densities  of 
ethyl  fumarate  and  maleic  anhydride,  as  to  the  relative  molecular  weights  of  fumaric 
and  maleic  ethers  (Anscbiitz,  Ber.  xi.  16i4). 

When  ethyl  chloromaleate  (1  mol.)  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
(3  mols.)  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  form  a  clear  solution, 
the  liquid  becomes  very  hot,  and  potassium  chloride  separates  out,  but  no  cyanised 
compound  is  formed,  the  product  when  boiled  with  potash  yielding  succinic  acid. 
Ileuce  it  appears  that  a  reduction  has  taken  place,  a  dicyanosuccinic  acid  being  first 
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formed,  which  then  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  retains  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  instead 
of  the  cyanogen-residue  (A.  Cluses,  Bcr.  xi.  928). 

Hydroxymaleic  acirf,  C*H^05  =  C00H~CH0H— C— COOH,  is  obtained  by 
agitating  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  bromomaleate  with  recently  precipitated  silver 
oxide:  C^HBrK'^0^  +  AgOH  =  AgBr  +  C^H^K20\  Separated  from  its  lead  salt  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  crystallised  from  water,  it  forms  long  slender  needles,  and  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  bibasic,  and  forms  soluble  salts 
with  the  alkalis  and  with  baryta.  The  silver  salt,  C'H^Ag-O^,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  acids  and  in  ammonia ;  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  and 
detonates  when  heated.  The  lead  salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat, 
also  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid  (Bourgoin, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  482). 

Dihydroxymaleic  acid,  C^H<0«  =  COOH— C(0H)2— C— COOH.— This  ^cid, 
related  to  tartaric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  hydroxymaleic  to  malic  acid,  and 
maleic  to  succinic  acid,  is  formed  by  heating  dibromomaleic  acid  or  its  silver  salt  with 
water  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours  :  C^H'^Br^O^  +  2H^0  -  2HBr  +  C^H^O«. 
When  the  silver  salt  is  used,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  silver 
bromide  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  mixed  with  silver  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate 
of  silver  dihydroxymahate,  C'H-Ag-0^,  is  formed,  soluble  in  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  decomposing  without  detonation  when  heated. 
The  a.cid  separated  from  this  salt  by  hj'drogen  sulphide  forms  colourless  crystals, 
having  a  strongly  acid  taste  like  that  of  tartaric  acid,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  The  dihydroxymaleates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
are  soluble  in  water  (Bourgoin,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  443). 

CHOH— COOH 

mAlMlC    ACID,  C'WO'  =  I  .  \.  Optically  Active  Modi- 

CH2— COOH 

fications. — The  malic  acid  which  Dessaignes  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
iodide  and  water  on  tartaric  acid  (v.  676)  is  dextrogyrate,  and  has  a  rotatory  power 
=  +  3*157,  which  is  nearly  equal,  but  opposite,  to  tliat  of  malic  acid  from  mountain- 
ash  berries  (—3'299).  The  acid  ammonitc7n  salt  of  dextromalic  acid  has  a  rotatory 
power  =  +  7"912  ;  that  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  ordinary  malic  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  —  5"939.  If,  however,  the  acid  calcium  salt  of  the  latter  acid  be  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  the  lime  exactly  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  an  acid  ammonium 
salt  is  obtained  having  a  Isevo-rotation  =  —  7"816.  These  facts  point  to  the  existence 
of  two  isomeric  acid  ammonium  malates : 

CH(OH)— C02(NH4)  CH(OH)— CO^H 

I  and  1 

CH2— CO^H  CH2_C02(NH*) 

(G.  W.  Brewer,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  6;  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  861; 
v.  1594). 

Ordinary  malic  acid  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  into  CO^,  CO,  H'^O,  and 
aldehyde,  C'^H'^O.  As  ethylidene-lactic  acid  is  resolved  by  similar  treatment  into  CO, 
H'O,  and  aldehyde,  it  is  probable  that  the  malic  acid  is  first  converted  into  lactic  acid, 
_  Qo-  +  C^H'^O^  and  that  the  latter  is  then  decomposed  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned  (Weith,  JDeut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1744). 

Lead  malate  dissolves  to  a  considerable  amount  in  dilute  acetic  acid  at  50°-60°, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  on  slow  cooling  to  30°-40°  in  slender  needles.  This  reaction 
may  be  utilised  for  the  separation  of  malic  acid  from  oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acid, 
the  lead  salts  of  which  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid  (F.  A.  Hartsen,  Arch. 
Bharm.  [3],  vi.  110). 

2.  Inactive  Malic  acid. — This  modification,  which  Pasteur  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  inactive  aspartic  acid  (iii.  789),  is  also  produced  :  a.  together 
with  fumaric  acid,  by  treating  ethyl  dichloropropionate  with  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling  the  product  with  potash  (Werigo  a.  Tantar,  Liehig's 
Annalen,  clxxiv .  Z67).  ^.  By  heating  fumaric  acid  with  soda-ley  to  100°  for  six 
hours,  the  reaction  being  apparently  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  con- 
version of  acrylic  acid  into  hydracrylic  and  ethylenelactic  acids  (p.  43).  The  calcium 
salt  is  precipitated  by  boiling  from  a  solution  prepared  in  the  cold,  in  microscopic  six- 
sided  tablets,  and  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  has  the  composition  C^H^CaO* 
(Linneman  a.  Loidl,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  925).  The  alkali-salts  of  inactive  malic 
acid  are  easily  soluble,  crystallise  with  difficulty,  and  are  thrown  down  by  alcohol  as 
amorphoiis  flocculent  precipitates ;  so  likewise  are  the  copper  and  zi7ic  salts.  The 
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aqueous  solution  of  the  zinc  salt  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  but  clear  again  on  cool- 
ing. The  lead,  silver,  and  mercury  salts  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  two 
latter  are  easily  decomposed  by  water  (Werigo  a.  Tantar). 

3.  Zsomalic  or  Isohydroxysuecinic  Acid,  CO-H.CHOH.CH^.CO-H,  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide  to  aqueous  bromisosuccinic  at!ld(see 
Succinic  Acids)  previously  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  adhering  hydro- 
bromie  acid  by  heating  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  then  gently  heating  the  liquid, 
and  separating  the  silver  bromide  by  filtration.  The  solution  freed  from  dissolved 
silver  by  hydrogen  sulphide  contains  isomalic  acid  still  contaminated  with  a  greasy 
substance.  For  purification  the  acid  is  converted  into  the  lead  sab.  which  separates 
on  adding  a  solution  of  neutral  leal  acetate  to  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid,  as  a  white,  bulky,  sparingly  soluble  precipitate.  This  salt.  C'H'*PbO''  (dried 
at  120-),  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  malate  of  lead  by  not  melting  under  water. 
On  decomposing  it  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  concentrating  the  filtrate,  isomalic 
acid  separates  in  crystals,  apparently  monoclinic.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  begins  to  melt  and  give  off  gas  at  about  100^.  All  its  salts 
hitherto  prepared — even  the  acid  calcium  salt — are  amorphous. 

Isomalic  acid  does  not  react  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia  in  the  same 
manner  as  isosuccinic  acid.  When  heated  to  160°  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  ordinary  lactic  acid,  and  has  therefore  the  constitution  of  isohydroxysuccinic  acid 
(Schmoger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  77). 

MAZiZC  CHI.ORAS.IB2!,  CH'^CPO^.    See  Chloealide  (p.  445). 

C3H«N-02  =  CH2(CONH-)2,  is  formed  by  digesting  methyl 
malonate  (p.  12o9)  in  aqueous  ammonia.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  dissolving  the 
residue  in  hot  dilute  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool,  the  malonamide  separates 
in  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and 
when  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  with  repeated  addition  of  ammonia,  is  converted 
into  ammonium  malonamate,  CONH'^.CH-.COO(NH'')  (Osterland,  Dcut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 
vii.  1286).  According  to  van 't  HofF  (Arch,  neerland.  x.  274)  malonamide  melts  at  170°. 

SULA-J^OmC  ACIB,  C^H^O'-CO'H.CH^.CO^H.  Formation.— \.  From  Ethyl 
Chloracrylate,  C^H-CIO-.C'-H^.  This  ether  is  converted  by  prolonged  boiling  with 
baryta-water  into  barium  acryl-lactate  or  hydroxyacrylate,  which  remains  dissolved, 
and  barium  malonate  which  separates  out ;  and  on  decomposing  the  mixture  of  barium 
salts  thus  obtained  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  syrup  on  the  water-bath,  malonic  acid  crystallises  out  in  flat  prisms. 
Its  formation  from  hydroxyacrylic  acid,  CHOHiziCH.CO^H,  produced  in  the  first 
instance,  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

CH0H=CH.C02H  +  H^O  =  CH(0H)-.CH2.C02H 
CH(OH)2.0H2.CO2H  =  CHO.CH2.C02H  +  H^O 

CHO.CHICO^H  +  0         =  CO^H.CH^.CO^H. 

The  oxygen  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  air.  Malonic  acid  is  also  said 
to  be  contained,  together  with  a  second  acid,  in  the  water  which  passes  over  on  dis- 
tilling crude  ethyl  chloracrylate  in  a  current  of  steam. 

2.  Malonic  acid  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with  much  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxalic  acid,  by  the  oxidation  of  ethylene-lactic  acid  with  chromic  acid 
(Wislicenus,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxvii.  346). 

3.  From  Mucobromic  acid,  C^H-Br-0^  The  acid  which  Schmelz  a.  Beilstein 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  water  onpyromucic  acid  (iii.  763)  was  supposed 
by  them  to  be  resolved  by  boiling  with  excess  of  baryta-water  into  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen  bromide,  bromacetylene,  and  an  acid,  C^H^O^,  which  they  designated  as 
muconic  acid.  Jackson  a.  Hill,  however,  find  that  the  lead  salt  of  the  acid  thus 
obtained  has  the  composition  C^H"PbO^  and  that  the  acid  separated  from  it  is 
identical  in  every  respect  with  malonic  acid  prepared  from  cyanacetic  acid.  They 
find  also  that  mucobromic  acid  treated  with  baryta-water  yields  bromide  and  formate 
of  barium,  as  well  as  malonate,  so  that  the  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation : 

C'HWO^'  +  3H20  =  Cm^O'  +  CH202  +  2HBr. " 

Vreparation. — The  ethyl  cyanacetate  required  for  the  preparation  of  malonic  acid 
(iii.  799)  is  best  obtained,  according  to  Franchimont  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  216), 
from  ethyl  bromacetate.  This  latter,  obtained  by  boiling  bromacetic  acid  for  an  hour 
in  the  water-bath  with  absolute  alcohol,  is  washed  several  times  with  water,  dissolved 
in  about  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  pure  pnlverised  potassium  cyanide  is 
then  added  to  it  in  excess.    The  liquid  soon  boils,  and  the  odour  of  the  ethyl  brom- 
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acetate  disappears  after  a  short  time.  It  is  then  filtered  to  separate  potassium 
bromide,  caustic  potash  is  added,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
boiled  as  long  as  it  continues  to  give  off  ammonia.  The  malonic  acid  is  best  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  acidulation  and  agitation  with  ether.  A  small  quantity  of 
succinic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Conrad  {Ber.  xi.  749)  dissolves  monochloracetic  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
and  neutralises  it  with  dilute  soda-ley,  keeping  the  liquid  cool ;  then  adds  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  dissolved  in  water,  whereupon  cyanacetate  of  alkali- 
metal  is  formed  with  great  rise  of  temperature  ;  and  heats  the  liquid  for  several  hours 
to  complete  the  reaction.  On  subsequent  addition  of  a  quantity  of  soda-ley  equal  to 
that  which  was  used  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  chloracetic  acid,  a  copious  evolution 
of  ammonia  takes  place  after  some  minutes,  attended  with  sudden  ebullition.  After 
all  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  off  by  prolonged  boiling,  the  solution  may  be  neutra- 
lised with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  malonic  acid  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride. 

On  the  preparation  of  malonic  acid,  see  also  Petrieff  {Ber.  vii.  400)  ;  van 't  Hoff 
{ibid.  1571) ;  Osterland  {ihid.  1286) ;  H.  v.  Miller  {J.^pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix.  326). 

Electrolysis. — A  solution  of  100  grams  malonic  acid  in  200  c.c.  water,  neutralised 
with  potassium  carbonate  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  battery  of  six  Bunsen's 
cells,  yields  nothing  but  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen,  the  methylene  liberated  in  the 
first  instance  (succinic  acid  similarly  treated  yields  ethylene)  being  probably  oxidised 
by  nascent  oxygen  (v.  Miller). 

IMalonic  Ethers.  When  ethyl  malonate,  CO^O^H^.CmCO^C^HS  is  treated  with 
1  mol.  potassium  hydroxide,  both  dissolved  in  alcoholic  potash,  the  whole  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  pulp  of  potassium  ethyl  malonate,  which  is  decomposed  by  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  yielding  ethyl  chloromalonate,  according  to  the  equation: 

CO^K.CH-.CO^C^Hs  +  PGP  =  POCP  +  KCl  +  C0C1.CH2.C02C2H^ 

Ethyl  chloromalonate  boils  between  170°  and  180°,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  like 
an  acid  chloride,  the  resulting  liquid,  when  heated  with  potash,  yielding  ethyl  alcohol 
(J.  van 't  Hoff,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1671). 

Ethyl  malonate,  like  ethyl  acetate,  is  capable  of  taking  up  1  or  2  atoms  of  sodium. 
The  reaction  begins,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  much 
retarded  by  the  crust  of  sodium-compound  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
This,  however,  may  be  prevented  by  adding  absolute  alcohol  (2  vol.  to  1  vol.  of  the 
ethyl  malonate)  which  holds  the  sodium  in  solution.  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  sodium- 
compound  of  the  malonic  ether  separates  as  a  crystalline  mass.  If  required  to  be 
free  from  alcohol,  it  must  be  heated  to  150°  on  an  oil-bath  in  a  flask  through  which  a 
brisk  current  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed  ;  if,  however,  it  is  wanted  merely  for  synthetical 
purposes  the  presence  of  alcohol  is  for  the  most  part  not  injurious,  and  the  sodium 
compound  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  organic  halogen-compound  as  soon  as 
the  sodium  is  dissolved.  The  action  is  usually  very  energetic,  but  prolonged  heating 
on  the  water-bath  is  necessary  for  its  completion,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the 
fact  that  a  drop  of  the  mixture  no  longer  blues  moistened  red  litmus  paper.  Water 
is  then  added  to  dissolve  the  haloid  sodium-compound,  and  the  oil  which  then  sepa- 
rates is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  The  yield  of  the  organic  substituted 
malonic  ether  thus  obtained  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  required  by  the  following 
equation,  in  which  X  denotes  an  organic  residue,  and  J  the  substittited  halogen: 

CHNa(C02C2Hs)2  +  JX  =  NaJ  +  CHX(C02C2H5)2. 
From  this  primary  substitution-product,  a  secondary  substitution-product  may  be 
obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  aceto-acetic  ethers  (p.  13),  by  replacing  the  remaining 
hydrogen-atom  in  the  group  CHX  by  sodium,  and  treating  the  product  with  another 
organic  halogen,  JY  : 

CNaX(C02C2H^)2  -h  JY  =  NaJ  +  CYXCCO^C^H^)^. 

Ethylic  Eihylmalonate,  CIL{0-W'){GO''-Q'^W'y,  thus  prepared  (with  15  grams  of 
absolute  alcohol,  2-3  sodium,  and  16  C-HM)  distilled  over  between  208°  and  210°. 
On  saponifying  this  ether  with  potash,  acidulating,  and  agit;iting  with  ether,  ethyl- 
malonic  acid,  G^H^O*,  separates  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass  (Gonrad,  Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.  xi.  750). 

Ethylmalonic  acid,  G^H«0*  =  GH(C2H5)(G02H)',metameric  with  pyrotartaric 
acid,  and  likewise  called  a-isopyrotartaric  acid,  was  first  obtained  by  'Wislicenus  in 
1869  {Licbig's  Annalen,  cxlix.  220),  who  prepared  it  by  treating  ethyl  bromobutjrate 
with  potassium  cyanide,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  nitril  with  potash  : 
G^mGHBr.CO^H  +  KCN  =  KBr  +  C2H^GH(GN).G02H 
and        C'H^CH(CN).G02H  +  2^0  =  NH^^  -j-  ClI{Cm'){QOmy. 
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The  acid  thus  obtained  was  a  syrupy  liquid.  Subsequent  experiments  by  Wislicenus 
a.  Urech  {ibid.  clxv.  93)  showed,  however,  that  this  syrup  was  a  mixture  of  ethylmalonic 
acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxybutyric  acid,  and  that  the  former  may  be  separated  in 
the  crystalline  state  by  leaving  the  syrupy  acid  at  rest  for  some  time,  or  better  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  copper  salt,  purifying  tliis  salt  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and 
decomposing  it  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Erhylmalonic  acid  is  also  produced  from  ethyl  cyanobutyrate  by  the  action  of 
hydrochh^ric  acid,  or  better  of  potash,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  subsequent  evaporation.  Its  aqueous  solution  likewise  decomposes  when  evapo- 
rated at  too  high  a  temperature,  giving  olf  carbon  dioxide  and  butyric  acid  vapour. 
By  slow  crystallisation  it  is  obtained  in  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  a  centimeter  long. 
From  warm  solutions,  or  by  rapid  crystallisation,  it  separates  in  featherj'  groups  re- 
sembling sal-ammoniac.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at 
111-5°,  and  decomposes  without  sublimation  at  160°  (or  more  quickly  at  170°)  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  butyric  acid. 

Potassium  ethylmalonate  separates  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  acid  and 
potassium  hydroxide  in  small  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
The  sodium  salt  separates  from  concentrated  solutions  in  granular  masses,  effloresces 
in  contact  with  tbe.air,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  more  freely  howe,ver  in  cold  than 
in  hot  water  (Markownikoff,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxii.  324).  The  barium  salt  is 
anhydrous,  and  crystallises  in  small  needles.  The  calcium  salt,  CH'^O^Ca  +  H-0, 
crystallises  in  prisms,  and  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water  (Tupoleff,  Beui. 
Ckem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1440). 

The  zinc  salt,  C5H*^0^Zn  +  2^H"0,  is  especially  characteristic ;  it  dissolves  but 
sparingly  in  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  and  separates  on  evaporation  as  a  crystalline 
powder  made  up  of  hexagonal  or  quadratic  (rhombic  ?)  plates.  At  the  moment  of  its 
formation  it  dissolves  more  readily,  and  then  separates  on  cooling  (also  by  slow 
evaporation  of  cold  solutions)  as  a  crystalline  crust  (MarkownikolF,  loc.  cit.  According 
to  Wislicenus  a.  Urech  {ibid.  clxv.  93)  this  salt,  prepared  by  saturation  or  by  precipi- 
tation, contains  3  mols.  H-O,  and  gives  off  only  2^  mols.  at  150°.  The  copi^er  salt, 
C^H'^0'Cu4-  SH^O,  forms  blue-green  tablets,  which  give  off  only  2^  mols.  H^Oat  loO"". 
The  lead  salt,  C^H^O^Pb,  is  formed  on  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt 
with  lead  acetate  (W.  and  U.)  The  ethylic  ether,  C^H^O^C'-^H^)-,  already  mentioned 
(p.  1258)  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt  with  ethyl  iodide,  and 
forms  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  faint  aromatic  odour  and  boiling,  after  repeated 
rectification,  at  199°-201°  (uncorr.)  At  a  higher  temperature  (250°-300°)  it  is 
partially  decomposed  with  formation  of  ethyl  butyrate  (Markownikoff). 

DiMETHTL-MALONic  ACID,  G^'WO'  =  QO'B..C{GB.^f.QOm.  13-IsopyrotartariG 
acjcZ  (Markownikoff",  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  1440;  Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxxii.  324). 
This  acid  is  formed  by  heating  bromisobutyric  acid  with  potassium  cyanide,,  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  nitril  with  potash : 

BrC(CH3)2.CO-H  +  KCN  =  KBr  +  (CN)C(CH=')2.C02H 
and         (CN)C(CH3)2.C02H  +  m'O  =  Nff  +  C02H.C(Cff)2.C02H. 

It  crystallises  in  transparent  four-sided  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  moderately 
soluble  in  water,  though  less  so  than  its  isomerides,  pyrotartaric  and  a-isopyrotartaric 
or  ethyl-malonic  acid.  At  about  120°  it  sublimes  in  white  needles  resembling  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  at  about  170°  it  begins  to  melt,  and  split  up  into  isobutyric  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  scarcely  at  all  by 
boiling  chromic  acid  mixture.  The  mother-liquors  obtained  in  its  preparation  appear 
to  contain  oxyisobutyric  acid. 

Sodium  dimethylmalonate  forms  small  efflorescent  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
The  barium  salt  is  less  easily  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  thin 
needles.  The  calcium  salt,  like  that  of  the  a-acid,  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  on  warming.  It  crystallises  in  nodules.  The 
magnesium  salt  is  cr^-stalline,  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  zinc  salt, 
C^H^O^Zn.SH^O,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  zinc  carbonate,  dissolves  in  106 
parts  of  water.  It  resembles  the  zinc  salt  of  the  a-acid,  and  decomposes 'in  the  same 
manner.  The  lead  salt,  produced  on  adding  lead  acetate  to  a  hot  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt,  forms  white  scales,  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  The  silver  salt 
crystallises  in  small  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  not  affected  by  boiling. 

Methyl  malonate,  C-'^H-(CH=')"0*,  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on 
silver  malonate,  is  a  mobile  liquid  haAnng  an  ethereal  odour,  a  specific  gravity  of  1-135 
at  22°,  boiling  at  175°-180°,  and  remaining  fluid  at  - 14°.  Its  vapouiv density  (fl.=  1) 
is  66*79  (calc.  66).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  by  which,  however,  it  is  gradually  de- 
composed ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  malonamide 
(Osterland,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1286). 
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Bromomalonic acids.  The  monohrominated  acid,  CHBr(COOH)'',  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  dibrominated  acid, 
crystallises  in  large  square  plates,  which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol,  forming  acid 
ethyl  bromomalonate,  CO-H.CHBr.CO-C'^H^  which  may  also  be  formed  directly  by 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dibromomalonic  acid 
(W.  Petrieflf,  Deiit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi.  414). 

Dibromomalonic  acid,  CBr^(C0''^H)2,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  by  the  action 
of  bromine,  aided  by  heat,  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  malonic  acid.  The  action  is 
attended  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  a 
colourless  gas.  and  the  principal  product  is  a  heavy  neutral  oil  (Petrieff,  Ber.  vii.  400). 
According  to  van 't  Hoff  {ibid.  viii.  355),  the  colourless  gas  is  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
oily  liquid  consists  of  bromoform,  which,  however,  is  not  a  constant  product  of  the 
reaction.  A  concentrated  solution  of  malonic  acid  is  attacked  by  bromine,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  At  the  end  of  the 
reaction,  tribromacetic  acid  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  and  the  mother- 
liquor  contains  dibromacetic  acid  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  dibromo- 
malonic acid. 

Hydroxymalonic  or  Tartronic  acid,  C3H^0^  =  CH(0H)(C02H)-.  This  acid 
was  discovered  by  Dessaignes,  who  obtained  it  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
nitrotartaric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  mesoxalic  acid  (v.  698).  Demole 
{Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1788)  prepares  it  by  gradually  adding  20  grams  of  nitro- 
tartaric acid  to  60  c.c.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-925  in  a  porcelain  basin  on  the  water-bath, 
and  leaving  the  Hquid  to  cool  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased.  The  crystals 
which  separate  are  pressed  between  filter-paper  and  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  ether  to  separate  oxalic  acid.  The 
acid  thus  obtained  melts  at  150°-151°;  Grimaux  (jBer.  x.  903),  who  prepared  it  by 
treating  dibromopyruvic  acid  with  baryta-water,  found  that  it  melted  at  145°-147°. 

Tartronic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  monobromomalonic 
acid,  and  by  heating  the  product  of  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  dibromacetic 
acid  with  potassium  hydroxide  (Petrielf,  Ber.  x.  414). 

Dihydroxymalonic  acid,  C^H^O^^  C(0H)2(C02H)2.  The  barium  salt  of  this 
acid,  C(OH)-(CO-)-Ba,  is  formed  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  dibromomalonate,  and 
keeping  it  neutral  by  repeated  addition  of  baryta-water.  It  then  separates  as  a  white 
crystalline  salt,  and  crystallises  from  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  in 
short  white  needles  easily  soluble  in  acids.  The  calcium  salt  is  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate.  The  silver  salt  is  a  flocculent  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid 
and  in  ammonia,  and  decomposes  with  explosion  when  heated.  The  acid  prepared 
from  the  barium  salt  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  extraction  with  echer, 
crystallises,  though  at  first  with  some  difficulty,  from  its  aqueous  solution  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  recrystallisation  from  ether  it  is  obtained  in  radiate 
groups  of  needles  which  melt  at  96°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  which  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  amidomalonic  acid  (iv.  115), 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  C^H^O^,  its  salts  in  the  anhydrous  state  being  represented 
by  the  formula  According  to  Deichsel's  analyses,  however  (vi.  825),  all 

these  salts,  except  the  ammonium  salt,  contain  at  least  1  mol.  H^O,  and  might  there- 
fore be  equally  well  represented  by  the  formula  C^H^M-O",  according  to  which  the 
acid  would  be  C^H^O**,  that  is  to  say  dihydroxymalonic  acid.  The  ammonium 
salt,  however,  appeared  to  contain  1  mol.  H^O  less  than  the  other  mesoxalates,  a  fact 
which  if  established  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  composition  of  the 
acid  ;  but  Petrielf,  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  mesoxalic  acid  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum,  has  obtained  ammonium 
mesoxalate  in  colourless  needles  analogous  in  composition  to  the  other  mesoxalates, 
that  is  to  say,  represented  by  the  formula  C3(NH')20\H20  or  CIH2(NH*)20«. 
Deichsel's  salt,  which  formed  granular  crystals  turning  red  in  the  air,  was  probably 
the  corresponding  monamide,  C^N^H^Os  -  C3H-(NH*)20«-H20  ;  and  this  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared,  namely,  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mesoxalic  acid,  as  such  a  solution  would  probably 
contain  ethyl  mesoxalal  e,  which  with  ammonia  would  yield  the  amide.  The  property 
which  Deichsel's  compound  exhibits,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  of  turning 
red  in  the" air,  affords  another  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  its  constitution,  the 
same  property  being  exhibited  by  the  diamide  which  PetriefF  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  ethyl  mesoxalate. 

That  mesoxalic  acid  really  contains  two  hydroxyl-groups  attached  to  the  same 
carbon-atom  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  diethylic  diacetomesoxalate, 
C(OC2H.^O)XCOOC2H5)2.    This  ether,  prepared  by  heating  2  mols.  acetyl  chloride 
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with  1  mol.  etliylraesoxalate  for  an  hour  in  the  water-bath,  crystallises  in  long  white 
needle-shaped  crystals,  melting,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  145°,  partly  decomposed 
by  solution  in  water,  completely  by  agitation  with  a  weak  alcoholic  alkaline  ley. 
The  diacetomesoxalic  acid  thereby  produced  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at 
— 130°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Its  alkali-salts  are  cry stalli sable  and 
easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  silver  and  lead-salts  are  insoluble  pulverulent  precipitates. 
Finally,  mesoxalic  acid  agrees  in  all  its  properties  with  the  diliydroxymalonic  acid 
which  Petrieff  obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta-water  on  barium  dibromomalonate 
(PetriefiP,  loc.  cit.)  * 

MAIiT.  On  the  preparation  of  Malt  extract,  see  Jassey  {N.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
xxxix.  150;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  1076). 

On  the  Malt-test  and  Mash-process,  see  Lintner  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  182  ; 
Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1875,  1131);  also  W.  Schultze  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxxl  53;  Chem. 
Soo.  J.  xxxiv.  569). 

XVKAIiTOSS.    See  Sugars. 

MAZ.iri>URil.MIB&  and  lM[AI.YIiURSXDZC  ACID.  See  IlBiMiDOsrccm- 
AMiDE  and  Ubtmidosuccinic  Acid,  under  Sttccinic  Acid. 

lVIAiri>BI.IC  ACID,  C«H803  =  C«H^CH(OH).CO-H.  This  acid  is  formed  by 
reduction  of  phenylglyoxylic  acid,  C^H^CO.CO^H,  with  sodium  amalgam  (Schwebel, 
Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  2045).  On  its  preparation  from  benzoic  aldehyde,  acid 
sodium  sulphite,  and  potassium  cyanide,  see  0.  Miiller  (tII.  767).  It  melts  at  115° 
(Miiller,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  ii.  385). 

On  Mandelic  Chloralide,  see  Chloralide  (p.  445). 

MA3STGABTESB.  Ores.  The  lithia  psilomelane  of  Salm-Chateau  in  Belgium 
has  been  analysed  by  H.  Laspeyres  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiii.  1)  with  the  following 
results  : 

1.  Mean  of  two  analyses.  2.  Keduced  to  100,  the  excess  being  distributed  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  values  of  the  several  constituents  : 


SiO^ 

CuO 

CoO 

CaO 

MgO 

Fe^O^  MnO 

(1.) 

0-132 

0-080 

0-119 

0-262 

0  078 

2-525 

0  173  75-741 

(2.) 

0-129 

0-078 

0-116 

0-255 

0-026 

2-458 

0-168  73-728 

K^O 

Na^O 

0 

H^O 

Sp.  gr. 

(1.) 

3-379 

0-835 

0-481 

14-658 

3-764  = 

102-227 

4-328  at  18-2° 

(2.) 

3-289 

0-813 

0-468 

14-658 

3-764  = 

100 

4-277  at  16-8° 

From  this  analysis,  Laspeyres  infers  that  psilomelane  is  a  manganate  of  the 
bases  3R"0,  311^0  and  B'^OMn  which  R"  =  Mn,  Cu,  Co,  Ca,  Sr,  Mg ;  R'  =  H,  K, 
Na,  Li ;  R''*  =^  A:i  and  Fe,  the  corresponding  manganic  acid  being  H'^MnO^  or  2H20.MnO'. 
The  older  analyses  of  psilomelane  (iii.  813)  exhibit  considerable  divergence  from  this 
formula,  but  the  differences  range  themselves  about  equally  on  both  sides  of  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  average  composition  of  the  mineral. 

Laspeyres  {ibid.  176)  has  further  extended  this  mode  of  representation  to  all 
varieties  of  manganese  peroxide,  natural  and  artificial,  and  classifies  them  as  in  the 
following  table,  the  manganese  of  the  base  (bivalent)  being  denoted  by  mn,  and  that 
of  the  acid  (sexvalent)  by  Mn  : 


Pyrolusite  and  Polianite,  mnMnO*   type  H^MnO^ 

Psilomelane,  H'^mnMnO^   „  H»MnO^ 

Groroilite,  H^mnMnO«  ) 

Varvicite,  H'^mn^MnO^            \   „  H^MnO^ 

Braunite  (Marcelin),  mn^MnO^J 

Cupreous  Manganese,  H'*R"mnMnO',  where  R"  =  mn,  Cu,  &c.  ,,  H^MnO" 
Manganite,  H^mn^'MnO* ) 

Wad,  H«mn^MnO«         1-   „  H'«MnO« 

Hausmannite.  mn^MnO^ ) 
Earthy  Cobalt,  H«R"mnMn09) 

R"  =  Co,  Cu,  &c.          \   „  H'^MnO^ 

Crednerite,  Cu^mn^MnO^  J 

Pyrochroite,  H-mnO^   „  .^H^O) 


Laspeyres  {ibid.  215)  has  also  discussed  the  constitution  of  aluminiferous  manganese 
ores,  basing  his  calculations  on  an  exact  analysis  of  psilomelane  with  hsematitic  struc 

*  The  discussion  respecting  the  composition  of  mesoxalic  acid  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which 
has  taken  place  respecting  glyoxylic  acid,  C*H^O='  or  C''EI-*0*  (p.  891), 
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ture  from  Kaltebsen  near  Eisenfeld.  This  mineral  occurs  on  lepidocrocite,  limonite, 
or  quartz,  especially  on  the  former,  with  which  it  is  very  intimately  interstratified  : 

SiO'^           CuO           CoO           CaO           BaO  MgO  APO^  Fe^O^  MnO 

0-365       1-150       0-467       0-096       0-198  0-197  6-322  3-769  67-870 
K^O          Na^'O          Li^'O  0 
0-384       0-389       0-210  13-662 


H^O 

6-420  = 


Sp.  gr. 
4-361  at  14° 


101-499 

Also  traces  of  strontium,  but  no  nickel  or  vanadium. 

The  ferric  oxide  may  be  deducted  as  lepidocrocite,  also  the  silica.  The  alumina, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  mineral,  inas- 
much as  the  quantity  of  silica  present  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  supposition  of  its 
existence  in  the  form  of  admixed  silicate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  solubility  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  inconsistent  with  its  presence  as  corundum,  diaspore,  &c. 
Admitting  that  there  is  an  excess  in  the  estimation  of  the  bases  (from  admixed 
silicate)  and  of  the  water  (partly  hygroscopic,  as  the  mineral  left  in  the  exsiccator 
for  sixteen  days  lost  0'358  per  cent.),  the  analyses  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
mineral  is  a  manganate  derived  from  the  acid  H'^Mn^O",  and  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  type  H'*MnO*  (psiJomelane)  and  those  of  the  type  H^MnO^  (braunite,  &c.) 
Laspeyres  proposes  to  designate  it  as  Calvonigrite. 

Among  former  analyses  of  aluminiferous  manganese  ores,  only  that  by  Winkler 
(vii.  756)  of  a  lithiophorite  from  Schneeberg  appears  to  belong  to  a  definite  manganate 
of  the  type  H'^MnO". 

A  cupreous  manganese  from  Chile,  occurring  intergrown  with  chrysocolla,  and 
possibly  identical  with  Richter's  peloconite  (iii.  814),  has  been  analysed  by  Frenzel 
{Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873,  801).  Sp.  gr.  2-95  at  20°.  a.  Analysis,  h.  Composition  after 
deduction  of  the  residue. 


0  CuO 

a.  5-16  18-68 

b.  6  10  22-07 


CoO 

4-  70 

5-  55 


MnO 
26-31 
31-08 


Fe==0^ 

8-  10 

9-  57 


BaO 
0-55 
0-65 


CaO 

0-75 
0-89 


MgO 
2-33 
2-74 


H^O 
19-40 
22-92 


Eesidue 
15-60 


101-58 
101-58 


A  considerable  number  of  manganese  ores  from  the  Arschitzaberg  in  the  Bukowina, 
which  have  lately  acquired  great  industrial  importance,  have  been  analysed  by 
Morawski  a.  Stingl  (/.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  228) : 

1.  Soft,  friable,  fissured,  strongly  staining  bluish-black  masses.  2.  Botryoi'dal, 
compact  scaly  masses  having  a  strong  lustre.  3.  Stalactitic  crust  on  a  massive  ore. 
4.  Micro-botryoi'dal,  with  irregularly  conchoi'dal,  highly  lustrous  fracture.  5.  Prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  commercial  ore,  compact,  massive,  bluish-black.  6.  Porous  mass, 
made  up  of  quartz-veins  and  a  yellow  earthy  substance  consisting  of  iron  phosphate 
and  manganese  dioxide.  7.  Shaly  masses,  tlie  layers  of  which  alternate  with  the  variety 
described  under  No.  4.  8.  Transformation-product  of  No.  9.  9.  Crystalline  rose-red 
siliceous  manganese  often  coated  with  an  amorphous  black-brown  product  of  transfor- 
mation (No.  8).  10-12.  Silicates  from  Nos.  4,  5,  and  7,  obtained  by  decomposing 
considerable  quantities  of  these  ores  with  hydrochloric  acid : 


0.       .       .  . 

MnO  . 

Fe^O^  . 
CaO  . 
MgO  . 
Na'^0  . 
H^O.  . 
P^O^  . 
Si02  (soluble) 
Silicate . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7-66 
36-71 
11-45 
0-72 
trace 
0-59 
4-34 
0-29 
0-74 1 
38-44  J 

7 

8 

15-75 
75  07 
4-97 

1-  05 
trace 

0-58 

2-  87 
0-96 
0-55 

15-04 
71-81 
6-81 

0-  77 
trace 

1-  37 

2-  93 
0-91 

0-  56 

1-  26 

14-75 
73-98 
2-36 
1-26 

0-  13 

1-  79 
4-22 
0-95 
0-45 
0-29 

13-88 
68-74 

2-  67 

0-  47 
013 

1-  23 

3-  00 
0-34 
0-68 
8-88 

13-39 
66-41 
1023 
0  74 

0-  16 

1-  32 
4-69 
0-87 

0-  41 

1-  63 

1-50 
7-15 
6-22 
0-73 

0-  23 

1-  53 

2-  16 
0-38 

79-99} 

38-87  (') 
5-30 
5-25 
0-61 
0-30 
0-21 
7-15 

29-42 
13-56 

Total  . 

101-80 

100-96 

100-18 

100-02 

99-85 

100-94 

99-89 

100-67 

Mn02  . 
MnO  . 

85-65 
5-17 

81-80 
5-05 

80-20 

8-53 

75-52 
7-10 

72-81 
6-99 

41-66 
2-71 

8-18 
0-47 

38-87 
5-30 

H^O  at  100°-110° 

1-62 

1-00 

2-22 



0-68 

3-43 

2-01 

0-65 

undet. 

Sp  gr  . 

4-435 

4-471 

3-882 

3-979 

4'027 

undet. 

2-661 

undet. 

C)  MnO^ 


(^)  Alkalis. 
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MnO 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

Na^O 

Sp.  gr. 

9.  48-11 

43-17 

4-31 

3-00 

1-73 

0-13(0 

trace 

=  100-45 

3-624 

10.  85-40 

5-82 

6-67 

1-87 

0-75 

0-30 

=  100-51 

11.  85-93 

7-80 

3-16 

1-83 

0-20 

0-81 

=  99-82 

12.  99-15 

0-11 

1-02 

trace 

trace 

=  100-28 

C)  Alkalis. 


In  the  following  calculation  of  the  numbers  1  to  5,  the  silicate,  soluble  silicic 
acid,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  deducted,  whilst  the  dioxide  and  monoxide  of  manganese, 
together  with  the  ferric  oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  alkalis,  and  water  are  regarded  as 
essential  constituents  of  the  ores.  Calculating  in  this  way  and  reducing  all  the 
metal-atoms  to  bivalence,  the  following  proportions  are  obtained  : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0. 

.  1-79 

1-71 

1-68 

1-71 

1-60 

Mean 

R" 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

0. 

.  5-37 

5-15 

5-05 

5-15 

4-80 

5-10 

The  first  series  of  numbers  shows  that  these  ores  must  be  regarded  as  psilomelanes, 
a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  their  other  constituents  and  with  their  properties ;  and 
the  second  series  shows  that  they  may  be  included  in  the  formula  H^MnO^  laid  down  by 
Laspeyres  (p.  1261),  if  this  formula  be  generalised  in  the  form  R^0\  by  writing  R"  =^  H-. 
The  silicates  mixed  with  the  samples  4  and  5  consist,  as  shown  by  analyses  10  and  11 
compared  with  9,  of  altered  rhodonite  (v.  106),  which,  as  manganous  carbonate  is  not 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  ores,  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  mineral 
from  which  the  psilomelanes  have  been  formed.  The  residue  No.  12  from  No.  7, 
consists  essentially  of  quartz. 

Reactions.  1.  Precipitation  as  Dioxide. — From  a  solution  of  manganous  chloride 
mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  ferric  chloride,  the  whole  of  the  manganese  may  be 
precipitated  as  dioxide  by  a  sutficient  excess  of  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite  or 
hromine-water,  the  solution  being  heated  to  140°-160°  F.  (60°-71°  C),  an  excess  of 
calcium  carbonate  added,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.  Without  the  ferric  salt,  the 
precipitation  of  the  manganese  as  dioxide  is  incomplete.  Zinc  chloride  may  be 
substituted  for  ferric  chloride,  but  neither  aluminium  chloride  nor  barium  chloride 
has  the  same  effect  (J.  Pattinson,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  365). 

Manganese  may  also  be  precipitated  as  dioxide  from  acetic  acid  solution  by  hydro- 
gen dioxide.  In  applying  this  method  to  analytical  purposes,  the  solution  should  be 
warm  and  carefully  neutralised,  if  necessary,  with  ammonia.  Iron  if  present  must  be 
previously  removed  by  precipitation  with  sodium  acetate  (Rosenthal,  Bingl.  pol.  J. 
ccxxv.  154). 

2.  Manganous  oxide,  either  precipitated  or  crystalline,  and  precipitated  manganese 
dioxide,  are  converted  by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  into  sulphides  (Priwoznik,  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  1873,  1291). 

3.  By  fusing  any  manganese  compound  (free  from  iron)  with  silica  and  baryta  or  a 
mixture  of  soda  and  lime,  a  blue  compound  is  obtained,  the  intensity  of  the  colour  of 
which  depends  on  the  quantity  of  manganese  used,  but  it  may  be  changed  to  green  or 
violet  by  adding  different  quantities  of  alkali  or  silica.  The  blue  compound,  which 
appears  to  be  a  silico-manganate  of  the  alkaline  earths,  is  destroyed  by  reducing 
agents,  by  acids,  and  after  some  time  by  water,  but  resists  a  temperature  of  1100°. 
This  reaction  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  detecting  traces  of  manganese  in  minerals 
(G.  Bong,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxix.  199). 

4.  Detection  in  Plant-ashes. — According  to  G.  Campani  (Ga^,-^,  chim.  ital.  1876), 
464)  manganese  occurs  in  plant-ashes  chiefly  in  the  form  of  phosphate.  On  treat- 
ing the  ashes  with  water  and  then  with  nitric  acid  free  from  phosphoric  acid,  there 
remains  after  evaporation  of  the  latter  solution,  a  residue  which  is  amethyst  or  violet 
coloured  according  to  the  quantity  of  this  metal  present.  This  reaction  will  serve  to 
detect  1  pt.  of  manganese  in  1000  pts.  of  ash. 

Estimation.  1.  By  Electrolysis. — The  manganese  solution  is  placed  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  which  serves  as  positive  electrode,  the  negative  being  formed  of  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire.  The  manganese  is  deposited  on  the  crucible  in  the  form  of  dioxide. 
The  accuracy  of  the  result  is  not  impaired  by  the  presence  of  copper,  cobalt,  nickel, 
zinc,  magnesium,  aluminium,  or  of  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  but  iron-salts  must  be 
previously  removed.  By  this  method  0-0005  grm.  of  Mn^O*  can  be  easily  estimated 
and  0  000025  grm.  detected  by  the  rose  coloration  which  it  exhibits  (A.  Riche,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxv.  226  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  750). 
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2.  By  preci'pitation  as  Chcalate. — The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  ofj 
potassium  oxalate  (1  :  6),  and  then  with  strong  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  whereupon  the 
whole  of  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  manganous  oxalate,  mixed,  however,  with 
potassium  oxalate,  which  must  be  removed  by  washing.    The  best  mode  of  proceeding 
is  to  add  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  manganese  salt,  first  potassium  oxalate  | 
and  then  strong  acetic  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.    The  presence  ; 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chloride,  or  potassium  chloride,  in  considerable  ; 
quantity,  renders  the  results  inexact  (Classen,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Cliem.  1877,  315,  470).  ; 

If  the  solution,  after  addition  of  the  potassium  oxalate,  be  rendered  ammoniacal  ; 
and  then  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphide,  the  precipitated  manganous  oxalate  will  be  j 
converted  into  anhydrous  manganous  sulphide.  The  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  j 
does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction  (Classen,  ihid.  319). 

3.  The  following  volumetric  method,  founded  on  the  precipitation  of  manganese  as  j 
dioxide  in  presence  of  ferric  chloride  (p.  1263),  is  recommended  by  J.  Pattinson  {Chem.  \ 
<Soc.  t/.  XXXV.  368).  The  reagents  employed  are:  (1).  The  clear  liquid  obtained  by  j 
decantation  from  a  1*5  per  cent,  solution  of  bleaching  powder;  (2)  light  granular  ! 
calcium  carbonate  obtained  by  precipitating  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  with  sodium  i 
carbonate  at  180°  F. ;  (3)  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  dilute  (1  in  4)  i 
sulphuric  acid ;  (4)  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  equivalent  to  1  part  j 
of  iron  in  100  of  solution.  The  application  of  the  process  to  manganiferous  iron  ores  i 
is  as  follows  :  10  grains  of  the  ore,  dried  at  212°  F.,  are  dissolved  in  a  20-oz.  beaker  i 
in  about  100  fluid  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  ri8).  Calcium  carbonate  is  then  j 
added  until  the  free  acid  is  neutralised  and  the  liquid  turns  slightly  reddish.  ,6  or  7  ; 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  now  added,  and  1000  grains  of  the  bleaching-powder  solu-  : 
tion,  or  500  grains  of  saturated  bromine-water,  and  boiling  water  is  run  in  until  the  ,. 
temperature  is  raised  to  140°  to  160°  F. ;  25  grains  of  calcium  carbonate  are  added,  j 
and  the  whole  is  well  stirred.  If  the  supernatant  solution  has  a  pink  colour,  the  per-  j 
manganate  is  reduced  by  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  The  precipitated  oxides  of  iron  and  •! 
manganese  are  filtered  off  and  washed;  1000  grains  of  the  acidified  ferrous  sulphate  j 
solution  are  carefully  measured  into  the  20-oz.  beaker  already  used ;  and  the  filter  with  ; 
its  washed  contents  is  added.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  oxidised 
by  the  MnO^ ;  this  quantity  is  estimated  with  the  standard  dichromate  solution,  and  : 
the  quantity  of  MnO^  can  then  easily  be  calculated.  The  iron  present  must  be  at  least  \ 
equal  in  weight  to  the  manganese  during  the  precipitation,  in  order  to  ensure  the  , 
absence  of  lower  oxides.  The  method  is  applicable  to  the  analysis  of  spiegeleisen,  [ 
ferro-manganese  steel,  and  manganese  slags.  ' 

For  other  volumetric  methods,  see  Morrell  (Amer.  Chem.  vi.  45) ;  Morawski  a,  , 
Stingl  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xviii.  96;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  277);  Kessler  {Zeitschr.  \ 
anal.  Chem.  1879,  1  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  342);  and  for  the  estimation  of  manganese  ' 
in  Iron  and  Steel,  see  pp.  1103  and  1104  of  this  volume. 

Alloys.  Terreil  {Bull.  Soc.  Chii/i.  [2],  xxi.  289)  has  obtained  alloys  of  manganese  , 
by  the  action  of  certain  metals  on  anhydrous  manganous  chloride  (prepared  by  igniting  \ 
the  well-dried  hydrated  chloride  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas).  The  aluminium  \ 
alio?/  Mn^Al  scratches  glass,  and  has  a  fracture  like  that  of  amalgamated  zinc.  The  i 
magnesium  alloy  is  less  hard.  The  action  of  zinc  on  manganous  chloride  is  attended  i 
with  explosion.  j 

Manganese-bronze. — An  alloy  thus  named,  and  said  to  be  a  compound  or  mixture  j 
of  ordinary  bronze  with  manganese,  is  manufactured  by  the  White  Brass  Company  ; 
in  Southwark.  Its  fracture  resembles  that  of  fine-grained  steel;  it  is  capable  of  i 
acquiring  considerable  hardness,  and  in  colour  and  lustre  it  resembles  good  gun-metal,  j 
At  a  red  heat,  it  can  be  forged,  rolled,  and  drawn  into  wire  and  tubes.  Experiments  ; 
on  the  tenacity  of  several  bars  of  this  metal  gave  for  the  cast  material  an  absolute  ; 
tenacity  and  extensibility  equal  to  that  of  bar-iron  of  medium  quality,  while  its  limit  ; 
of  elasticity  w^as  higher.  Forged  samples  excelled  the  best  bar-iron  in  tenacity  and  ! 
extensibility,  and  were  in  these  respects  equal  to  soft  steel  {Dingl.  jpol.  J.  ccxxi.  334).  ! 

Alloys  of  Manganese  and  Iron. — Numerous  analyses  of  spiegeleisen  (with  less  than  j 
26  per  cent".  Mn)  and  ferromanganese  (with  more  than  26  per  cent.  Mn)  are  given  ! 
under  Iron  (pp.  1109-1111).  ^  ' 

'Rosent\ial  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  654)  has  analysed  two  specimens  of  English  . 
manganiferous  iron  prepared  by  a  new  process,  with  the  following  results :  ; 

Fe  Mn  Si  C  S  P  1 

I.    58-54       30-14       9-775       1739         —  O-Ool 
II.    60-10       28  89       8-812       2-131       0-009  0-048 

i 

On  fusing  the  first  of  these  alloys  in  the  cupola-furnace,  nearly  all  the  silicon  and  half  i 
the  manganese  were  eliminated,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  was  increased  by  5  per  ^ 
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cent.  The  mass,  which  was  at  first  white  and  brittle,  then  exhibited  the  ordinary 
properties  of  spiegeleisen. 

According  to  P.  Ward  {ihid.  ccxxvi.  53),  the  blast-furnace  of  Eechitza,  in  Austria, 
produces  from  1400  kg.  of  manganese  ore  only  50  kg.  ferromanganese  containing  35 
per  cent,  manganese,  so  that  of  the  manganese  introduced  into  the  furnace-charge 
only  4-5  per  cent,  is  obtained  in  the  metallic  state.  According  to  Blake  {ibid.  54), 
the  combination  of  the  manganese  with  the  iron  is  facilitated  by  a  large  addition  of 
limestone  (43  per  cent,  limestone  to  57  per  cent,  manganese  ore),  whereby  a  slag  is 
produced  containing  25  per  cent,  manganous  oxide  and  33*5  per  cent.  lime.  Ward, 
on  the  other  hand,  obtained  in  a  charcoal  blast-furnace  10"5  meters  high,  and  having 
a  tuyere  76  mm.  wide,  a  ferromanganese  containing  67"2  per  cent,  manganese,  so  that 
58-1  per  cent,  of  the  manganese  employed  was  obtained  in  the  metallic  state.  The 
fuel  used  was  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  coke  and  3  pts.  charcoal,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
blast  was  0*28  on  1  c.c. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  manganese  in  iron  metallurgy,  Gautier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  manganese  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  removing  iron  oxide  from  the  metallic  iron, 
and  preventing  it  from  becoming  '  hot  short.'  Henderson's  process  (vii.  699)  yields  a 
manganese-iron  containing  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The  amount  of  man- 
ganese required  for  reduction  is  usually  1  per  cent.,  if  added  as  manganese -iron. 
The  resulting  iron  is  extremely  soft ;  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  22  to  25  kilos.  ;  its 
resistance  to  strain,  45  kilos. ;  and  its  expansion,  for  200  mm.,  20  to  25  kilos. 
It  does  not  become  hard  by  tempering.  The  product  of  the  resistance  to  strain 
multiplied  by  end-expansion  is  nearly  7  times  that  of  ordinary  iron,  and  more  than 
twice  that  of  hard  steel.  This  iron  is  used  in  plating  ships.  Addition  of  1^  per  cent, 
of  manganese  to  inferior  iron  counteracts  the  influence  of  phosphorus.  Addition  of 
1  per  cent,  of  manganese  to  cast  steel  gives  it  great  resisting  power  {Chem.  Centralbl. 
1877,  204). 

See  also  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille  (p.  1111). 

Boride.  A  compound  of  manganese  and  boron  in  equivalent  proportions  (Mn^B^) 
is  obtained  by  heating  boric  oxide  with  manganese  carbide,  Mn^C.  It  forms  small 
grey-violet  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  are  but 
slowly  attacked  by  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  decomposes  water 
at  100°,  alkaline  liquids  at  a  lower  temperature.  Moist  mercuric  chloride  decomposes 
it  in  a  few  minutes,  forming  manganous  chloride,  boric  oxide,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  moist  mercuric  cyanide  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  Com'pt.  rend. 
Ixxxi.  1263). 

Chlorides.  Nickles  in  1864,  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  well- 
cooled  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  with  ethyl  oxide,  obtained  a  green,  very 
unstable  liquid  to  which  he  assigned  the  composition  MnClM2(C''^H5)20.2H20  (vi.  804), 
and,  according  to  W.  W.  Fisher  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  409),  the  tetrachloride  of 
manganese  contained  in  this  compound  is  also  produced  when  either  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese,  Mn-0^  Mn20^  or  MnO^  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  brown  liquids  thereby  formed  decompose  spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  manganous  chloride,  MnCi-,  and  each  of 
them,  when  diluted  with  water,  yields  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide. 
The  analysis  of  the  precipitate  thus  formed,  combined  with  estimations  by  the  iodo- 
metric  method  of  the  quantity  of  loosely  combined  chlorine  {i.e.  chlorine  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  form  MnCP),  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  of  the  manganese 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water  to  the  loosely  combined  chlorine  is  1  :  2,  and 
consequently  that  the  formula  of  the  higher  chloride  is  MnCl*. 

Pickering,  on  the  other  hand  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  661),  infers  from  experiments 
made  in  a  similar  manner : 

1.  That  when  a  solution  of  manganese  dioxide  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted 
with  water,  a  mixture  of  oxide  is  precipitated,  which  is  not  of  definite  composition, 
and  that  it  may  generally  be  represented  by  formulae  intermediate  between 
16MnO-'.5MnO  and  36Mn02.5MnO. 

2.  That  the  manganese  contained  in  this  precipitate  as  dioxide  bears  to  the  loosely 
combined  chlorine  of  the  higher  chloride  from  which  it  is  precipitated  the  ratio  of 
1  :  2  atoms,  and  consequently  that  the  total  manganese  precipitated  bears  to  this 
chlorine  the  ratio  of  about  1  :  1*64  atoms. 

3.  That  when  the  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  weaker  acids,  the  amount  of  the  higher 
chloride  formed  is  not  appreciably  diminished. 

4.  That  an  increase  in  the  actual  amount  of  the  aqueous  acid  employed  for  th^ 
solution  is  prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  the  higher  chloride  formed, 
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5.  That  the  higher  chloride  formed  in  this  reaction  is  Mn2Cl^  and  not  MnCP, 
the  solution  of  the  dioxide  and  sesquioxide  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  subsequent 
decomposition  of  the  sesquichloride  formed,  being  represented  by  the  following 
equations : 

I.  Mn^O^      +  6HC1  =  Mn^CP  +  SH^O, 
II.  2Mn02      +  8HC1  =  Mn^Cl^  +  Cl^  +  4:W0, 
jjj  (.r[Mn2Cl«  +  2H20  =  Mn02    +  MnCP  +  4HC1], 
■^^^■}2/[Mn2Cl«  +  SH^O  =  Mii^O^  +  6HC1], 

the  reactions  thereby  represented  taking  place  simultaneously,  but  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  the  average  values  for  x  and  y  being  about  4  and  1  respectively. 

Oxides.  Manganous  Oxide,  MnO,  occurs  native  in  a  manganiferous  dolomite 
at  Langbanshyttan,  Wermland,  in  small  shining  irregular  lumps,  green  by  reflected, 
red  by  transmitted  light ;  they  contain  98  per  cent.  MnO,  the  remainder  being  eon- 
verted  into  manganite  (Blomstrand,  Detit.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  120). 

Manganic  Hy dr oxide  occurs  mixed  with  franklinite  in  pseudomorphs  after 
ealcite  (locality  not  stated) : 

H»0       Mn'^O^'     Fe^OM>)     ZnO       CaO      MgO     K'O,  Na^O      CO''  SiO'' 

11-293    58-387    14  627    5  285    4-739    1-253     traces      3-488    0-170  =  99-242. 

(')  Other  determinations  gave  12-777  and  16'129  per  cent. 

Dioxide,  MnO^. — This  oxide  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
indilFerent  oxide.  Fremy,  however  {Corrvpt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1231),  from  an  examination 
of  its  behaviour  with  acids  and  bases,  infers  that  it  behaves  sometimes  like  a  saline 
oxide,  sometimes  as  an  acid,  sometimes  as  a  base.  Its  resemblance  to  a  saline  oxide 
is  seen  in  its  reaction  with  melting  potash,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  potassium 
manganate  and  manganous  hydroxide : 

2Mn02  +  2K0H  =  MnO^K^  +  MnH^O^. 

This  formation  of  potassium  manganate,  without  addition  of  oxygen  from  without  or 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  is  characteristic  of  the  dioxide,  and  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  oxides  of  manganese,  which  yield  manganates  only  under  the  influence 
of  oxidising  agents.  The  acid  character  of  the  dioxide  is  shown  by  its  uniting  with 
bases,  forming  compounds  like  those  obtained  hy  Weldon,  viz.  CaMnO^  or  CaO.MnO^, 
and  CaH-.2Mn03  or  CaO.H20.2Mn02  {Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  1098).  Its  basic 
character  has  been  especially  studied  by  Fremy,  who  has  succeeded,  though  with 
difficulty,  in  converting  it  into  a  sulphate,  MnO-.2SO^,  by  acting  on  its  hydrate  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  better  mode  of  preparing  this  salt  consists  in  decomposing 
potassium  permanganate  with  a  considerable  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  100  grams  of 
permanganate  are  treated  with  a  cold  mixture  of  500  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
150  grams  of  water,  whereupon  an  oily  layer  of  permanganic  acid  separates,  which 
gradually  decomposing,  forms,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  a  deep  yellow  liquid  from 
which  crystals  can  be  obtained. 

This  salt,  which  Frt^my  at  first  regarded  as  a  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide,  is 
deliquescent,  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  decomposeil  by  water,  forming  at  the  same 
time  a  hydrate  of  the  dioxide,  MnO-.2H-0.  The  liquor  resulting  from  this  decom- 
position contains  no  manganese.  The  yellow  solution,  exposed  to  the  air  or  saturated 
with  potassium  sulphate,  deposits  a  black  basic  sulphate,  MnO^.SO^  which  when 
redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  reproduces  the  yellow  sulphate.  Certain  salts,  such  as 
manganous  sulphate,  potassium  sulphate,  &c.,  combine  with  the  yellow  sulphate, 
forming  well-crystallised  double  salts.  The  salt  MnO-.MnO.(S03)3  +  9H-0  separates 
in  hexagonal  plates  on  adding  a  strong  solution  of  manganous  sulphate  to  a  solution 
of  the  salt  Mn02.2S0^  in  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  rose-coloured  solution.  The  same  compound  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  manganese  dioxide,  as  shown  by  the  red 
colour  of  the  resulting  solution  ;  also  by  the  cautious  addition  of  reducing  agents,  such 
as  alcohol,  to  the  solution  of  the  yellow  sulphate.  The  double  salt  might  of  course  be 
regarded  as  containing  manganese  sesquioxide  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  corresponding 
potassium  salt,  and  the  fact  that  when  decomposed  by  an  alkali  it  gives  a  precipitate 
from  which  ammonia  dissolves  manganous  oxide,  leaving  a  residue  of  dioxide,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  manganese  exists  in  the  salt  in  two  different  states  of 
oxidation.    Manganese  sesquioxide  is  not  broken  up  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 

Regeneration. — A  description  of  Weldon's  process  for  the  recovery  of  the  dioxide 
from  the  residue  of  the  eldorine  manufacture  is  given  m  Bingl.  pal,  J,  ccxxix.  54  j 
Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxxiv.  938). 
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On  the  precipitation  of  Manganese  as  Dioxide,  see  pp.  1265,  1266. 

A  black  hydraied  dioxide,  3Mn02.2H'^0,  which  appears  to  have  been  previously 
observed  by  Berthier  and  Dingier,  separates  on  gradually  adding  water  to  a  mixture 
of  potassium  permanganate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (Rammelsberg,  Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.  viii.  232). 

Manganates. — The  preparation  of  barium  manganate  of  fine  green  colour  for 
use  as  a  pigment  is  described  by  Bottger  {N.  Rep.  Fharm.  xxv.  115).  See  Baryta- 
green,  p.  151  of  this  Supplement. 

Permang anate  of  Potassium. — According  to  Briicke  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem. 
1877,  231),  the  absorption-spectrum  of  this  salt  in  dilute  solutions  exhibits  five  dis- 
tinct bands,  the  first  near  D,  the  last  near  F,  and  the  middle  ones  between  E  and  b. 

Potassium  permanganate,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  olF  oxygen  and  is  converted 
into  a  salt  having  the  composition  K'^Mn^O^ : 

2KMn04  =  K^Mn^O^  +  O^. 

This  compound  is  a  brown-black  powder,  which  is  resolved  by  water  into  free  potash 
and  an  acid  salt : 

5K2Mn20^  +  3H'-0  =  2K2Mn^O"  +  6KH0 
(Rammelsberg,  loc.  cit.) 

On  the  use  of  Potassium  Permanganate  as  a  disinfectant,  see  Schroter  {Bingl. 
pol.  J.  ccxix.  375;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1876,  1128). 

On  Manganese  Phosphates,  see  Phosphates. 

Silicate.  Rhodonite  from  a  vein  of  crystalline  limestone  at  Belec  near  Husinee 
in  the  Bohemian  Forest  is  described  by  Helmhacker  {Miri.  Mitth.  1873,  278). 

On  Bustamite,  from  Rezbanya  in  Hungary,  see  p.  354  of  this  volume ;  on  Jejfcrsoniie 
from  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  see  vii.  709. 

Sulphide.  Anhydrous  manganous  sulphide,  MnS,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  a  manganous  salt  with  potassium  oxalate,  then  adding  ammonia  and 
ammonium  sulphide.  The  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  does  not  interfere  with  the 
reaction  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  319). 

IMCillN'CS-iUJSSS-G-iililff'BT.  This  mineral  occurs,  together  with  ottrelite,  at 
Salm-Chateau,  near  Ottrez  in  Belgium,  in  dodecahedrons  qo  0,  a  millimeter  in  size, 
containing,  together  with  manganese  and  aluminium,  only  4'49  per  cent.  FeO,  and 
1-9  per  cent.  Fe^O^  (L.  de  Koninck,  Jahrh.f  Min.  1873,  163,  319). 

MiLIffaA1»-E:SE-Til.l^rTil.I.ITE.    See  Tantalates. 

ZVTAmWITOIi,'^  C^H'^O".  Mannite. — According  to  Miintz  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi, 
649  ;  Ixxxii.  210),  this  substance  occurs,  together  with  glucose  and  trehalose,  in  the 
higher  kinds  of  fungi ;  some  species,  as  Agaricus  muscarius,  contain  only  trehalose  ; 
in  others,  again,  as  Agaricus  camp)cstris,  mannitol  is  the  only  kind  of  sugar  present. 
Mannitol  is  also  found  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  in  the  plant,  together  with  a  reducing,  optically  inactive  sugar,  by  the  action 
of  vegetable  organisms  on  cane-sugar. 

On  the  relations  of  Mannitol  to  Polarised  Light,  see  Light  (pp.  1216,  1221). 

On  the  Schizomycetic  Fermentation  of  Mannitol,  see  Fermentation  (p.  777). 

On  the  Heat  of  Formation  of  Nitro mannitol,  see  Heat  (p.  973). 

Maiinitan,  C^H^^O^  may  be  prepared  by  heating  mannitol  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
an  oil-bath  to  295°  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  the  conversion  being  complete  ;  also 
by  heating  mannitol  to  120''  with  half  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  saturating 
with  barium  carbonate,  exhausting  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating.  Its  production  in 
this  manner  depends  on  simple  dehydration,  and  not  on  the  decomposition  of  previously 
formed  mannito-sulphonic  acid.  The  decomposition  of  barium  mannito-sulphonate  by 
water  is,  indeed,  never  complete,  a  fact  which  may  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of  an 
isomeric  compound.  Mannitan,  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  baryta-water,  does  not  yield  any  perceptible  quantity  of  mannitol.  The 
specific  rotatory  power  of  mannitan  for  the  transition-tint  is  [a]j  =  +  36-5°. 

Nitromannitan,  Q,'^H\^0^)0*,  is  obtained  by  adding  1  pt.  mannitan  to  a  mixture  of 
10  pts.  sulphuric  acid  (of  60°  Bm.)  and  4^  pts.  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-5),  leaving  the 
mixture  at  rest,  and  keeping  it  cool ;  then  throwing  it  into  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
dissolving  the  deposit  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate.  In  ether-alcoholic 
solution  it  exhibits  a  rotatory  power  [o]j  =  -h  53-26°.  By  boiling  alkalis  it  is  converted 
into  a  blackish,  gummy,  non-explosive  mass ;  by  ammonium  sulphydrate  into  mannitan 
(Vignon,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ii.  433). 

*  The  termination  'ol'  is  now  applied  to  all  compounds  of  alcoholic  cliaracter  (see  NoMENCT.ATmiK). 
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IVIannltone,  C^H'^O*,  is  produced  by  heating  mannitol  with  water  for  three  hours 
to  180°,  whereby  there  is  obtained,  together  with  brownish  products  of  decomposition, 
a  viscid  mass  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  undecomposed  mannitol  by  solution 
in  alcohol.  By  purifying  this  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  evaporating,  drying  the 
remaining  liquid  at  120°,  and  leaving  the  resulting  syrup  to  itself,  small  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  must  from  time  to  time  be  separated  from  the  soluble  mother-liquor 
by  means  of -alcohol,  and  finally  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  decolorising  the 
solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point.  Mannitone 
does  not  reduce  copper-solution ;  it  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  a  rotatory  power  [a]j  =  —25°. 
By  heating  to  295°  it  is  converted  into  mannitan. 

The  syrupy  mother-liquor,  which  no  longer  deposits  crystals,  yields,  by  repeated 
solution  in  alcohol,  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  evaporation,  and  finally  heating 
to  1 20°,  a  light  brownish  viscid  mass  which  does  not  yield  either  mannitol  or  mannitan 
when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  or  baryta-water.  It  forms  a  sulphonic  acid  whose 
barium  salt  is  easily  soluble  ;  with  nitric  acid,  a  product  resembling  nitromannitan  ; 
and  when  heated  to  295°  is  converted  into  mannitan.  It  tastes  bitter-sweet,  does 
not  exert  a  reducing  action,  is  not  fermentable,  is  Isevogyrate  :  [a]j  =  —  5'59.  It  has 
the  composition  C'-H^eQ^'  =  2C«H'''0«— H^O,  and  is,  therefore,  the  ether  of  mannitol 
(Vignon,  loc.  cit.) 

Mannitic  Ethers  containing^  Acid  Radicles.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  1223)  that  the  several  mannitic  ethers  prepared  from  glucose  and  from  invert- 
sugar  have  the  same  rotatory  powers  as  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  mannitol 
from  the  ash-tree.  The  hexaceto-derivative  of  glucose- mannitol  has,  moreover,  the 
same  crystalline  form  as  the  corresponding  ether  of  ash-mannitol,  being  orthorhombic, 
with  a  prismatic  angle  of  75°  40',  while  that  of  the  ash-mannitol  ether  is  73°  45' ;  the 
angle  between  the  dome-faces  (012)  is  78°  40'  in  the  former,  78''  30'  in  the  latter; 
and  the  angle  between  prism  and  dome  is  112°  2'  in  the  former,  112°  10'  in  the  latter. 
The  mannitol  obtained  from  the  jS-glucose  of  milk-sugar  appears  also  to  be  identical 
with  that  from  the  ash  (Bouchardat,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  34). 

MARGAROIiIC  ACXB,  syn.  with  Eljbomargaric  Acid  (p.  706). 

MARMATITE,  Zn^FeS^  is  found  in  quartz  in  the  iron  mines  of  Eio  and  Tarre 
della  Marina,  Elba,  crystallised  in  cubes  in  combination  with  the  tetrahedron,  the 
cubic  faces  being  rough,  and  the  tetrahedral  faces  smooth.  The  exterior  of  the  crystals 
has  a  dull  brown  to  black  colour,  whilst  the  interior  is  reddish-brown  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  Streak  reddish.  Hardness  =  4.  Sp.  gr.  =  3*92  (Gr.  Eoster,  Jahrb.  /.  Mw. 
1877,  531). 

IVIATBCERIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  wax  of  the  Yerba  Mat6 
(Bex  'paraguayensis).  When  the  solution  obtained  by  exhausting  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  with  ether,  or  better  with  ether-alcohol,  is  treated  with  lime,  then  filtered  and 
evaporated,  a  waxy  residue  is  left,  which  may  be  freed  from  chlorophyll  by  treating 
its  ethereal  solution  with  animal  charcoal.  This  solution,  agitated  with  water  to 
remove  caffeine  and  other  substances,  and  evaporated,  leaves  the  pure  waxy  matter, 
which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  partly  dissolves,  leaving  a  residue  soluble  in 
ether,  much  more  butyraceous  than  the  original  substance,  and  separable  by  treatment 
■with  alcohol  into  an  insoluble  yellow  transparent  substance,  and  a  soluble  portion 
which  is  white  and  melts  at  55°.  On  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  alkaline 
solution  obtained  by  saponification  of  the  wax,  mateceric  acid  is  obtained  as  a 
white  precipitate  which  has  acid  properties,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  105°-110°,  and  has  a  density  of  0-8151  at  26°.  From  the 
results  of  its  analysis,  it  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  acetic  series,  but  its  molecular 
weight  is  very  high  (Arata,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  366). 

lHATlCO-STEAROPTEaJTB.  This  substance  separates  from  the  volatile  oil 
of  matico  when  cooled  to  a  few  degrees  below  0°,  in  crystals  2  cm.  long  and  5  mm. 
thick,  belonging  to  the  trapezo-tetartohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system,  and 
having  the  axial  ratio  a:  c^l  :  0-31605.  It  melts  at  103°.  The  crystals  exhibit  a 
weak  negative  double  refraction.    Indices  of  refraction  : 

for  the  Lithium  line :  extraordinary  ray  =  1-5404,  ordinary  ray  =  1-5415 
„     Sodium    „  „  =  1-5436  „  =  1-5447 

„     Thallium  „  „  =  1-5476  „  =  1-5488 

Kespecting  the  optical  rotatory  power,  see  p.  1218. 

MAXITE.  To  decide  the  question  as  to  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  this 
mineral  from  Sardinia  with  the  Scotch  leadhillite  (p.  1171),  Laspeyres  {J,  p.  Chem. 
[2],  xiii.  370  ;  xv.  317)  has  made  fresh  analyses  of  both  these  minerals.  The  result 
of  these  analyses  is  to   establish  for  leadhillite  (A)  and  maxite  (B)  the  same 
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chemical  composition,  represented  by  the  formula  H'^Ph'^C'S^O^e,  or  5PbS0^,  9PbC0^ 
4PbO,  5H^0,  so  that  the  name  maxite  may  be  abandoned,  but  at  the  same  the  received 
formula  for  leadhillite  (vii.  732)  must  be  considerably  altered.  The  whole  of  the 
water  is  given  off  at  once  between  250°  and  290°  : 

H=0  CO'^  S0»  PbO 

A  (found)  .       .    1-818  7'981  8-424  81-777  =  100 

B  (found)  .       .    1-866  8-032  8*123  81-979  =  100 

C  (calc.)    .       .    1-838  8-083  8-171  81-908  -  100 

Laspeyres  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  i.  194)  has  further  established,  by  exact  measurements, 
the  crystallographic  identity  of  the  Scotch  and  Sardinian  minerals,  but  refers  them, 
not  to  the  rhombic  system,  as  Descloizeaux  does,  but  to  the  monoclinic  system,  with 
the  following  fundamental  angles  and  ratios  : 

Angle  igoo  :  00^00  =  42°  4'  26";  i5oo  :  -P:-  -69°  15'  27"; 

-P  :  00 $00  =  36°  7'  54" 
a  :       b       :  c 
1-7464   :        1        :  2-21545 
or  1    :   0-57220   :  1-26768 

The  following  faces  were  observed,  and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  former  state- 
ments, are  given  both  as  rhombic  and  as  monoclinic  forms  : 

rhomb.  :   coPco,  ooPoo  (new),  coP,  oo  P2  (new),  iPoo  ,  fPco,  OP 
monocl. :  ooPoo,  coEoo  (new),  oo  P,  ooP2  (new),  |Soo,  fSco,  OP. 
rhomb. :      P,     iP,     |P|  (new),     P|  (new),     P2,     f  4,     fPoo  (new) 
monocl.:  -P,  +iP,  +|E|(new),  +?|(new),  ±P2,  iE4,  -fPoo  (new). 
The  results  of  the  optical  investigation  are  as  follows  :  Plane  of  optic  axes  normal  to 
the  plane  of  symmetry  ;  the  first  (negative)  median  line  is  in  the  plane  of  symmetry 
in  the  obtuse  axial  angle,  and  forms  with  the  vertical  axis  an  angle  of  0°  12'  22". 
Dispersion  of  the  axes  rather  large  ;  v>  p;  a  horizontal  dispersion  of  the  median  lines 
was  either  non-existent  or  but  very  indistinctly  observed  (comp.  Hiiize,  p.  1171). 

XIXECOXriC  ACID,  CHO.  This  acid  is  found  in  small  quantity,  together  with 
morphine  and  narcotine,  in  officinal  poppy-heads  (Gr.  Krause,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v. 
607). 

The  crystalline  form  of  meconic  acid  is  very  much  like  that  of  a-pimelic  acid  (g.v.), 
both  crystallising  in  transparent  plates  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  and 
produced  by  predominant  development  of  OP.  The  crystals  of  meconic  acid  exhibit 
also  the  faces  f  a>,  P  co,  and  oo  P  :  those  of  pimelic  acid  the  faces  oo  oo  and  oo  P  oo. 
Pimelic  acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  meconic  acid  by  the  absence  of  the  domes 
(C.  A.  Burghardt,  Cliem.  Soc.  J.  [2],  xii.  937). 

Meconic  acid,  treated  with  phosphorus  oiiychloride,  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  and 
forms  a  derivative  of  comenic  acid  not  yet  investigated  (H.  Schiff,  Licbig's  Annalen, 
clxxii.  359). 

The  blood-red  colour  which  meconic  acid  produces  with  ferric  salts  is  much 
weakened  by  oxalic  acid,  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  and  still  more  by  metaphosphoric 
acid — a  point  which  may  be  of  importance  in  chemico-legal  investigations  (A.  Dupre, 
Chem.  News,  xxxii.  15). 

MECOUIM'.    See  Narcotine-dbrivatives. 

MEDUXiIiOSE.    See  Parenchyma. 

MEE£!,SCHA.Tr3^<i  A  fibrous  meerschaum  {sepiolite)  occurring  in  a  silver  mine  of 
Utah,  in  veins  5  cm.  thick,  partly  white,  partly  bluish-green,  has  been  analysed  by  A. 
Chester  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiii.  296),  Avho  assigns  to  it  the  formula  Mg-Si-^O^  +  2H*0 
or  2Mg0.3Si02.2H'-'0. 

1.  Mean  of  four  analyses  of  the  white  variety.    2.  Blue-green  variety : 

SiO'^         APC       Fe'0»       Mn'O'        CuO  MgO         H'^O  (•)      H"0  (=) 

1.  52-97       0-86       9-70       3-14       0-87       22-50       9-90  8-80 

2.  50-15       2-06       1-02       2-09       6-82  (»)   18-29       9  30  10-32 

C)  At  100°.  (')  A  small  quantity  at  200°,  the  rest  at  a  strong  red  heat.  (^)  This  large  amount 
of  copper  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  blue  coloration. 

MEOARRKIZA.  The  root  of  Megarrhiza  californica  contains  an  organic  acid, 
megarrhizic  acid,  a  crystallisable  resin,  megarrhizitin,  and  a  glucoside, 
megarrhizin,  which  may  be  split  up  by  acids  or  by  baryta-water  into  sugar  and 
megarrhizioretin.  The  ash  of  the  root  contains  magnesia,  lime,  iron  oxide,  potash, 
soda,  chlorine,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acid  (J.  P.  Heaney,  Pharm-.  J.  Trans, 
[3],  vii.  393). 
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IVIEJOXrXTE.  Gr.  vom  Eath  {Pogg.  Ann.  Erganzbd.  vi.  381)  describes,  as 
analogous  to  the  leucites  which  are  encriisted  -with  sanidin,  a  crystal  of  mejonite  5  em. 
long  and  2  cm.  thick,  imbedded  in  a  block  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  the  surface  of  which 
appears  roughened  and  rounded  by  a  mixture  of  sanidin  and  sodalite. 

A  carefully  selected  specimen  of  mejonite  (sp.  gr.  2716  at  16°)  from  Vesuvius, 
analysed  by  E.  F.  Newman  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1875,  747;  1877,  942),  yielded  the  follow- 
ing numbers  : 

SiO=         APO'         CaO         MgO       Na^O       K^O        H^O  CI  CO^ 

13-36      32-09      21-45      0-31       1-35      0-76       0-27       0-14      0-72  =  100-45. 

Regarding  the  water,  chlorine,  and  carbon  dioxide  as  unessential,  this  analysis  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  Na^O,  14CaO,  11AP0^  26SiO-,  which  may,  per- 

haps, also  be  written  in  the  form  2(7CaO,5Ar-O^10SiO')  +  (Na20,AP0^6Si0^2H'^0). 

ItlBXiAM.  Volhard  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  28)  regard's  Liebig's  melam  (iii.  865) 
as  probably  a  decomposition-product  of  guanidine  thiocyanate,  having  the  composition 
C'^N^H^  =  CNS.CN-^H^  —  H-S,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  polymeric  cyauamide,  with  which,  in 
fact,  the  formula  generally  assigned  to  melam  agrees  very  nearly. 

When  the  residue  left  after  prolonged  calcination  of  melam  at  a  high  temperature, 
till  gas  is  no  longer  given  off,  is  fused  with  potassium  carbonate,  it  yields  nearly  pure 
potassium  mellonide,  which  may  easily  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  treatment  with 
a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of  the  same  residue  in  hot  strong  potash- 
or  soda-ley  immediately  yields  very  fine  crystals  of  cyameluric  acid  (Volhard). 

When  crude  melam  is  dissolved  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol  is 
added  to  the  solution,  a  snow-white  chalky  precipitate  is  formed,  having  the  composi- 
tion C^H^N^O-,  and  identical  with  a  mm  elide  obtained  from  urea.  The  nitrate  of 
this  base  crystallises  in  scales,  the  hydrochloride  in  microscopic  needles  (S.  Grabriel, 
DeiU.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1165). 

Melam  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  yields  mela- 
mine  sulphate  containing  a  quantity  of  melamine  equal  to  17  per  cent,  of  the  melam  : 
ammeline  is  formed  at  the  same  time ;  at  higher  temperatures,  the  product  consists 
of  ammelide  in  nearly  theoretical  quantity,  as  found  by  Gabriel  (J.  Jager,  Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1554). 

IVXEZ.AIVIIia-E  or  CYAXTURAMIDE,  C^H^N^  C'N3(NH-)3.  The  following 
methods  of  preparing  this  base  are  recommended  by  Claus  a.  Henn  {Liebig's  Annale?i, 
clxxix.  120).  A  mixture  of  25  grams  melam,  100  grams  potassium  hydroxide, 
and  2^  litres  of  water,  boiled  together  for  twenty  hours,  yields  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
melamine  ;  and  a  mixture  of  35-36  per  cent,  melam,  100  KHO  and  1  litre  of  water 
boiled  for  six  or  seven  hours  yields  35-36  per  cent,  melamine.  Melamine  hydriodide 
crystallises  in  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  (Claus  a.  Henn).  Melamine  thiocyanate 
is  formed,  together  with  melam,  when  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  quickly  heated  to  260°, 
and  this  temperature  is  kept  up  till  the  mass  solidifies.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  sublimes  when  cautiously  heated, 

Benzoyl-melamine,  C^N«H5(C^H50)  =  (CN)3JnH2  ,  appears  to  be 

iNH(C'H^O) 

formed,  together  with  benzonitril,  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  cyanamide  ;  it 
is  a  white  substance  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  acetic,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids  (C.  Gerlich,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiii.  270). 

A  polymeric  beiizoyl-melamine,  {ON. l^'H..C^JL^Oy,  called  by  Gerlich  tribenzoyl- 
melami'ne,  is  formed,  together  with  benzoyl-cyanamide.  cyanamide,  benzonitril,  and 
carbon  dioxide,  by  the  action  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  sodium 
cyanamide  suspended  in  ether.  The  mass  must  at  first  be  kept  cool,  afterwards  heated 
for  several  days  on  the  water-bath,  or  better,  for  some  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°, 
and  the  ethereal  solution  finally  separated  from  a  yellow  mass  containing  sodium 
chloride.  The  solution  heated  for  eight  hours  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube  and  then 
quickly  cooled,  deposits  small  round  crystalline  groups  of  benzoyl-cyanamide  and  a 
white  amorphous  substance.  The  ethereal  solution  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  a  precipitate  having  the  composition  C^H^N^OCF. 

The  yellow  mass  insoluble  in  ether  contains  sodium  chloride  and  tribenzoyl-mela- 
mine  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  soluble  in 
phenol  and  in  sulphuric  acid,  melting  with  decomposition  at  275°.  When  heated 
with  water  it  takes  up  the  elements  of  the  latter,  and  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
benzoic  acid.  By  distillation  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen  cyanide,  benzonitril,  dibenzoyl-dicyanamide  (m.  p.  112°;  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  less  easily  in  ether  and  in  water),  and  pseudotriphenylmelamine. 

This  last  compound,  isomeric  with  Hofmann's  triphenylmelamine  (p.  1271)  does 
not  melt  at  360°.    It  forms  shining  yellow  prisms,  which  are  most  readily  purified 
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by  dissolving  them  in  phenol,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  alcohol  (Gerlich, 
loc.  cit.) 

Trimethyl-melamine,  C^H3(CH3)3N«  =  (CN)3N3H3(CH3)3  (A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Bcitt.  Chem.  Ges.  Bcr.  iii.  26  i).  This  base  is  prepared,  similarly  to  triethyl-melamine 
(vi.  808,  1050),  by  desulphuration  of  methyl-thiocarbamide.  the  first  product  of  this 
reaction  being  probably  methyl-cyanamide,  N-'(CS)H^CH3)-H-S  =  N(CN)H(CH«), 
which  is  then  converted  by  polymerisation  into  trimethyl-cyanuramide  or  trimethyl- 
melamine. 

Trimethyl-melamine  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in  small  colourless  prisms 
having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction;  volatilises  when  heated,  without  previous  fusion; 
and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  ammonia.  Its  ^latino- 
chloride,  C^H^(CH3)^N''.2IICl.PtCi^  crystallises  in  laminae  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

Triamyl-melamine,  C^H^(C'*H"  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  a  strongly 
alkaline  syrup,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  flatino- 
chloride,  C'H3(C■'H^')='N«.2HCl.PtCl^  forms  a  network  of  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  ammonia. 

These  trisubstituted  melamines,  as  already  observed,  are  not  the  direct  products  of 
the  desulphuration  of  thiocarbamides.  their  formation  being  preceded  by  that  of 
substituted  cyanamides  :  in  fact,  the  direct  product  of  the  desulphuration  of  ethyl- 
thiocarbamide  does  not  crystallise,  has  no  alkaline  reaction,  and  does  not  yield  a 
crystidlisable  platinum-salt ;  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  evaporation  that  complete 
polymerisation  is  effected.  Moreover,  Hofmann  has  given  direct  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view,  by  converting  ethyl-cyanamide,  prepared  by  the  action  of  gaseous 
cyanogen  chloride  on  ethylamine  (ii.  190),  into  triethyl-melamine.  He  likewise  explains 
the  resolution  of  ethylcyanamide  by  heat  into  diethylc^^anamide  and  a  crystalline  base, 
C2H^(C-H^)N*  {loc.  cit.)  by  a  decomposition  of  triethylamine  represented  by  the 
equation : 

C3H»(C2H-')«N«  =  CN(C2H-^)2N  +  C'=H^(C-H^)N^ 

Diethyl-  Etliyl-di- 
cyanamide.  cyanamide  (?) 

By  brisk  ebullition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  triethyl-melamine  is  resolved  into 
ammonia  and  triethylammeline: 

C'H3(C2ff)^N«  -t-  ffO  =  NH^  +  C^H2(C-H-')3N^O, 

but  by  digestion  for  several  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  it  is  converted 
into  ammonia  and  methy  1-cyanurate : 

C3H='(C2H^)3N«  -f  SH^O  =  3NH3  +  G\Cm'-'yWO\ 

Similar  reactions  take  place  in  the  phenyl  series. 

Triphenyl-melamine,  C^H^(C^H^)N^  (Hofmann,  loc.  cit.)  Monophenylthiocar- 
baraide  is  converted  by  desulphuration  into  phenyl-cyanamide  or  cyananilide, 
agreeing  in  properties  with  that  which  Cahours  a.  Cloez  obtained  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  aniline  (iv.  442).  The  product  has  at  first  the  consis- 
tence of  colophony,  but  may  be  crystallised  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  heating,  or  by 
leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  at  rest  for  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  36°-37°,  and  when  once  fused  takes  a  long 
time  to  solidify;  it  changes  into  triphenyl-melamine,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
quickly  when  fused  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath. 

Triphenyl-melamine,  when  recrj'stallised  from  alcohol,  forms  pyramidal  groups  of 
prisms,  melting  at  162°- 163°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  when  warm,  and  crystallises  from 
the  hot  solution  in  capillary  needles.  Its  plat inochloride,  C='H='(C«H*)3N«.2HCl.PtC^l  ', 
is  a  yellow  precipitate  which  crystallises  well.  The  base  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  ammonia ;  and  its  alcoholic  solution  heated  to 
boiling  for  a  short  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  on  cooling  crystals  of  phenyl- 
cyan urate : 

C3H3(C«H-^)'N6  -^  3H-'0  =  SNH^  +  G^Qm^fiii^O^ 

ME^AUGIiAXSrCZ:.  This  mineral,  from  Freiberg,  was  found  by  Frenzel 
{Jakrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  188)  to  contain  68-64  per  cent,  silver,  1576  antimony,  and 
16'49  sulphur,  agreeing  with  the  formula  5Ag''S.Sb'-S',  which  requires  68'36Ag, 
lo-44  Sb,  and  16-49  S.    Sp.  gr.  -6-28  at  18°. 

M&ZiAUIXiZSJZ!.  This  compound  crystallises  in  elongated  monoclinic  prisms 
exhibiting  the  faces  coPco ,  ooPoo ,  —Poo,  +5ao,  go  P.  No  distinct  cleavage 
(Arzruni,  Pogg.  Ann.  clii  284). 
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MliIiASrOPHIiOGITS.  A  mineral  occurring  on  sulphur  at  G-irgenti,  in  small  ( 

light-brown  cubes  and  cubic  twins,  closely  intergrown  with  a  crust  of  quartz,  and  | 

mixed  with  sulphur,  calcite,  and  ccelestin.    The  cubes  when  heated  turn  green,  blue,  I 

and  finally  black-blue  :  hence  the  name  of  the  mineral.    Sp.  gr.  =  2-03-2-04 ;  after  I 

ignition,  1'95.    An  analysis  made  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  material  gave  :  ' 

SiO'         Fe'^O',  APO»  SrO  SO'  WO  ] 

86-29  0-7  2-8  7-2  2-86  =  99-85  ; 

Deducting  the  iron  and  strontia,  the  latter  combined  with  1-3  per  cent.  SO'  as  ccelestin, 
there  remains,  as  essential  constituents,  only  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  silica.    The  i 
mode  of  combination  of  the  silicon  and  sulphur  has  not  been  made  out  (A.  v.  Lasaulx,  ; 
Jakrb.f.  Mill.  1876,  250,  627).    Further  notices  on  this  mineral  have  been  published  ; 
by  V.  Zephanovich  (ibid.  627).    A.  Brezina  (Mm.  Mitth.  1876,  243)  calls  attention  to  ' 
a  G-recian  mineral  described  by  A.  Guyard  (Bull.  Soc.  CMm.  [2],  xxii.  61)  under  the 
name  of  sulphiricm  or  silex  stdphuricin,  which  is  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  free 
sulphuric  acid,  and  was  found  to  contain  : 

S0»  S  H^O  SiO*         CaO        APO'       Fe^O'  MgO 

6-80       4-10       6-10       80-38       1-25       0-43       8*57       0  37  =  100  \ 

Assuming  that  in  this  analysis,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  8  per  cent.,  the  8-57  | 
Fe^O'  should  be  0*57,  the  numbers  will  agree  nearly  with  those  in  the  analysis  by  I 
V.  Lasaulx.  | 

!VEEX.AXgrOS£BSR3:TE  is  the  name  given  by  J.  P.  Cooke  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1875,  ] 
651)  to  a  black  amorphous  mineral  from  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.    The  analysis  J 
by  W.    H.   Melville  indicates  a  highly  basic   silicate  having  the  composition  I 
4Fe20^.Si02+  6H-0.    It  might  be  regarded  as  an  impure  brown  haematite,  were  it  not  I 
for  the  gelatinising  reaction  which  it  exhibits.    Sp.gr.  =  3"390-3-392.  ! 
SiO"         Fe'O'       Al'O"  H^'O 
Analysis          7-42       75'13       4-34       13-83  =  100*72 
\  ^  ) 

Calculation       7*42  79-21  13*37  =  100 

2M[SXjiAPKirRZ<.    A  microscopic  examination  of  melaphyres  has  been  published 
by  G.  Haarmann  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxv.  436;  Jakrb.f.  Min.  1874,  313).  The 
greater  number  of  specimens  exhibited,  together  with  a  vitreous  ground-mass,  plagio- 
clase,  less  abundantly  orthoclase,  magnetic  iron  oxide,  olivine  (hitherto  regarded  as 
the  most  regular  constituent  of  the  melaphyres),  augite  (occurring  less  frequently 
than  is  commonly  supposed),  and  apatite.    Schillerspar,  nephelin,  and  quartz  were  found  ' 
in  individual  specimens,  hornblende  never.    Among  the  varieties  of  structure  ex-  i 
hibited,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  very  distinct  micro-fluctuation  structure,  ' 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  rock,  pointing  to  its  j 
metamorphic  formation  from  sedimentary  material.  i 

C.  Doelter  {Jakrb.f.  Mm.  1876,  563)  has  examined  the  mineralogical  constitution  ' 
of  the  melaphyres  and  augite-porphyries  of  South  Tyrol,  which  he  divides  ] 
into:  1.  Augite-melapkyres  (a.  Augite-porphyry ;  b.  Augite-melaphyres  poor  in 
augite,  and  augite-hornblende  melaphyres).  2.  Horiiblende  melaphyres.  3.  Mela-  i 
phyres  free  from  augite  and  hornblende.  The  chief  constituents  of  these  melaphyres  : 
are  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  augite  (sometimes  replaced  by  uralite),  hornblende,  and  ; 
magnetic  iron  oxide ;  subordinate  :  olivine  and  apatite  ;  as  secondary  products :  ■ 
epidote,  calcite,  delessite,  chalcedony,  and  iron  pyrites,  as  well  as  pseudomorphs  after 
augite  and  olivine. 

Metamelapliyre,  Metadiabase,  and  Metadolerite.  These  terms  are  applied 
by  J.  D.  Dana         ^w.  </.  [3],  xi.  119)  to  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  heights 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  plain  of  New  Haven.    They  are  metamorphic 
formations  probably  of  old  silurian  age,  but  petrographicaliy  very  nearly  allied  to  i 
eruptive  dolerite,  diabase,  and  melaphyre.    The  term  dolerite  is  in  this  nomenclature  ; 
not  restricted,  as  usual,  to  eruptive  rocks  of  the  tertiary  age,  but  denotes  a  rock  free 
from  chlorite,  in  opposition  to  the  chloritic  diabases.    G.  W.  Hawes  {ibid.  122)  has 
supplemented  Dana's  memoir  by  a  series  of  analyses  in  which  the  composition  of-these  , 
metamorphic  rocks  is  compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  formations  of  eruptive 
material,  in  order  to  show  the  petrographico-cliemical  identity  of  the  two  classes. 

1.  Metadolerite  from  Stoeckel's  farm;  crystallo-granular.  The  mineral  constituents  ; 
were  found  by  calculation  to  consist  of  55  per  cent,  augite,  41  labradorite,  and  3 
titanic  iron.  _  i 

2.  Dolerite  from  West  Eock,  New  Haven,  an  eruptive  rock,  added  for  comparison.  ' 

3.  Metadiabase  from  the  cutting  of  the  Derby  railway  ;  light  green,  fine-grained  | 
variety,  consisting,  according  to  microscopical  examination,  of  aiigite,  chlorite,  labra-  ■ 
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dorite,  and  tita,nic  iron.  From  the  absence  of  calcium  carbonate  it  is  inferred  that  the 
chlorite  has  been  formed  simultaneously  with  the  other  constituents,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  augite. 

4.  Metadiabase,  to  the  south  of  Maltby  Park ;  porphyritic  from  the  presence  of 
felspar,  otherwise  formed  of  the  same  constituents  as  the  preceding.  Whether 
anorthite  likewise  occurs  cannot  be  decided,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the  felspar 
which  was  separated  for  analysis,  but  its  occurrence  is  not  improbable, 

5.  Diabase,  iruptive,  from  Lake  Saltonstall. 

6.  Metamelajjhyre,  from  Stoeckel's  farm ;  crypto-crystalline.  Calculation  gave,  as 
the  component  mineral  species,  44  per  cent,  augite,  53  oligoclase,  and  3  titanic  iron. 


SiO= 

Fe^O^ 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

Na==0 

H=0 

1. 

50-36 

14-57 

2-48 

8-31 

0-46 

11-13 

7-62 

3-04 

0-44 

1-70 

0-78 

2. 

51-78 

14-20 

3-59 

8-25 

0-44 

10-79 

7-63 

2-14 

0-39 

0-63 

3. 

48-20 

14-12 

2-00 

7-41 

1-24 

11-50 

8-19 

2-60 

0-23 

1-58 

2-20 

4. 

48-61 

17-81 

0-25 

8-46 

0-20 

11-16 

7-76 

2-77 

0-47 

1-35 

1-63 

5. 

49-28 

15-92 

1-91 

10-20 

0-37 

7-44 

5-99 

3-40 

0-72 

3-90 

6. 

55-07 

14-18 

7-20 

1-92 

0-30 

9-03 

5-98 

4-11 

0-37 

1-56 

0-72 

In  1.  traces  of  Cr ;  in  2.  0-14  per  cent.  P^O^ ;  in  5.  1-14  CO^.  Totals,  1.  =  100  89  ; 
2.  =99*89;  3.  i=  99-27;  4.  =100-47:  5.  =100-27;  6.  =100-44.  Sp.  gr.  1.  =3-04; 
2.  =3-03;  4.  =3-01;  5.  =2-86;  6.  =2-99. 

The  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  have  also  been  discussed  in  the  same  manner  by 
a.  W.  Hawes  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  1 29). 

1.  Hornblende  from  the  metadiorite  of  North  Lisbon.  The  rocks  may  be  regarded, 
according  to  their  amount  of  silica,  as  Oligoclase-  and  Labrador -metadiorite, 

2.  Metadiabase  from  Littleton. 

3.  Metadiabase  containing  hornblende,  together  with  augite  and  chlorite.  Nos.  2 
and  3  exhibit  structures  which  are  regarded  by  Hawes  as  organisms. 

4.  Metadiabase  slate  from  Hanover,  analysed  by  Pease. 

5.  Metadolerite  from  Littleton,  containing  hornblende,  apparently  formed  from 
augite. 

6.  Clay-slate  from  Woodrill ;  wrinkled  and  exhibiting  only  traces  of  crystalline 
constituents  :  '  nevertheless  it  has  a  composition  which  would  have  afforded  a  good 
granite  if  circumstances  had  been  favourable  to  the  formation  of  that  rock,' 


SiO" 

Fe^O^" 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K^O 

Na=0 

TiO^ 

H=0 

1. 

49-03 

13-72 

9-84 

0-40 

11-22 

11-96 

2-40 

0-90 

2, 

45-56 

16'57 

0-36 

9-40 

0-20 

8-01 

10-34 

1-20 

2-55 

1-20 

3-93 

3. 

48-79 

16-97 

1-69 

8-97 

0-20 

9-98 

6-98 

3-30 

1-10 

2-65 

4. 

46-65 

19-26 

2-58 

9-73 

0-25 

9-07 

6-67 

0-09 

3-31 

0-52 

2-39 

6. 

40-25 

13-62 

5-46 

10-36 

10-31 

8-86 

0-59 

1-96 

6-53 

0-74 

6. 

60-49 

19-35 

0-48 

5-98 

1-08 

2-89 

3-44 

2-55 

3-66 

In  2.  1-02  per  cent.  CO^, 

Totals:  I.  =99-47;  2.  =100-34;  3.  =100-63;  4.  =100-42;  5.  =98-68; 
6.  =99-92. 

Sp.  gr.  2.  =2-96;  3.  =2-96;  4.  =3-03. 

Peculiarly  formed  conglomerates  from  South  African  melaphyres  are  described  by 
E.  Cohen  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1875,  113).  One  of  these  rocks  from  the  Malati  mountains 
exhibits  conglomerates  consisting  of  heulandite  (p.  1030),  in  peculiar  ramifications 
resembling  certain  precious  corals.  In  the  second  rock,  from  Backhause  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vaal,  are  imbedded  tubes  more  than  10  cm,  long,  and  having  a  maximum 
diameter  of  1  cm.,  which  gradually  renew  themselves,  and  are  filled  with  chalcedony 
coated  with  delessite.  The  loose  cylinders  of  chalcedony  (so-called  '  pipe-stones '), 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  diamond-washings,  are  attributed  by  Cohen  to 
conglomerates  of  this  kind  which  have  fallen  out  of  the  rock. 

Mi:i,EZITOS£:.    See  Sugars. 

MXSXiXIaOT.  The  yellow  melilot  {Melilotus  officinalis),  at  flowering  time,  yields 
by  distillation  with  steam  0-2  per  cent,  of  melilotol,  an  acid  oil,  to  which  the  odour 
of  the  flowering  plant  is  due.  This  oil  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  easily  converted  into  melilotic  acid  (T.  L.  Phipson,  Chon.  News, 
xxxii.  25). 

XVKSXiXXa'OPHAXa'S.  Crystals  of  this  mineral  have  been  measured  by  E.  Ber- 
trand  {Co?npt.  rend,  Ixxxiii.  711),  who  refers  them  to  the  quadratic  system,  indicating 
the  faces  P  and  Poo  ,  whereas  hitherto  rhombic  forms  have  been  assumed  with 
coP  =  9l°.    The  faces  hitherto  regarded  as  produced  by  cleavage  parallel  to  OP  are, 
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according  to  Bertrand,  not  cleavage-faces  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  crystals  exhibit  no 
indication  of  cleavability. 

1»1EI.ISSIC  ^CIB,  C30H«"02.     This  acid  and  its  salts  have  recently  been  in- 
vestigated by  L.  V.  YiBYevh-ng (Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  344).    The  acid  is  prepared 
by  heating  myricyl  alcohol,  C^°H*^-0,  to  220°,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  potash-hme  5n 
a  tube  open  at  one  end,  the  process  being  continued  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  ' 
the  contents  of  the  tube  finally  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crude  melissic  acid  i 
thereby  separated  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  ;  the  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  hot  alcohol ;  and  the  melissic  acid  sepai'ated  from  it  by  digestion  i 
with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Melissic  acid  thus  prepared  forms  shining  silky  scales  appearing  under  the  micro-  ) 
scope  to  be  made  up  of  slender  needles,  and  melting  at  88 '5°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  j 
ether,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Lead  melissate,  (C^''H^^O^)^Pb,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in  i 
boiliug  chloroform  and  toluene,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter  in  yellowish  needles.  n 

Silver  mclissote,  C^"H'''"0-Ag,  forms  white  masses  which  quickly  turn  brown  when  j 
exposed  to  light,  melt  to  a  black  mass  between  94°  and  96°,  and  behave  towards  \ 
solvents  like  the  lead  salt.  The  copper  salt  is  a  green  powder.  The  potassmm  salt  ,j 
dissolves  in  20  parts  water,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  needles,  from  ether  i 
in  scales.  ; 

Ethyl  melissate,  C^^H^^O^.C^H^,  prepared  from  the  silver  salt  with  ethyl  iodide,  is  ;i 
a  white  waxy  mass,  melting  at  73°.  Amyl  melissate,  C^^H^'O^.C-^H",  may  be  prepared  i 
by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  amyl  alcohol,  and  when  ;j 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether,  forms  white  shining  needles,  melting  at  69°,  i] 
resolidifying  at  67°,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  ij 

MEIiISS-X-I.  AI.COKOZ..    See  Myeicyl  alcohol.  |i 

MEIiITOSB.    See  Sugars.  ■ 

Mi:i.Z.ITIC  ACID,  C'2H60'2  C«(C00H6).  Glaus  a.  Poppe  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  \ 
Btr.  1877,  p.  559)  find  that  pure  mellitic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  very  impure,  ! 
earthy,  nearly  black  honeystone,  by  evaporating  the  ammoniacal  extract  to  drjmess  i 
and  heating  the  residue  for  some  hours  to  120°-130°.  The  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  | 
humus-acids  are  thereby  decomposed  and  rendered  insoluble,  so  that,  on  subsequently  [i 
boiling  the  residue  with  water,  a  nearly  colourless  solution  of  mellitic  acid  is  obtained.  | 

Acid  mellitates  are  obtained  both  by  evaporating  the  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts,  f 
and  by  heating  mellitic  acid  with  metallic  chlorides.  With  an  ammoniacal  magnesia-  jl 
solution,  moderately  dilute  solutions  of  mellitic  acid  yield  a  heavy  crystalline  precipi-  ]j 
rate  of  the  salt  (NR*y'Mg'G^'^0^'^  +  15H'^0,  which  crystallises  from  hot  wat^r  in  large  jj 
prisms  having  a  vitreous  lustre.  A  magnesium -jiotassium  salt,  which  likewise  crystal-  ]l 
lises  well,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Zinc-ethyl  acts  on  mellitic  acid  in  the  j 
same  manner  as  on  oxalic  acid.  1 

Mellitic  Hexchloride,  C'^O^Gl^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta-  1 
chloride  on  mellitic  acid,  together  with  a  number  of  secondary  products,  from  which  it  [ 
may  be  freed  by  recrystallisation  from  ether.  From  this  solvent  and  from  benzene  | 
it  crystallises  very  readily  in  hard  vitreous  prisms  which  melt  at  290°,  and  sublime  in  [ 
laminae  at  about  240°.  An  oxychloride,  C'^O'^Cl^  has  also  been  obtained  (Glaus  a.  \ 
Poppe).  i 

Mell.itic  Ethers. — According  to  Busse  a.  Kraut  {Liehigs  Amialen,  clxxvii.  272),  ) 
the  melting  point  of  ethyl  mellitate  (73°)  is  lowered  to  51-5°  by  admixture  of  small  ! 
quantities  of  methyl  mellitate.    That  of  the  latter  is  also  lowered  by  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  impurities. 

The  results  of  Baeyer's  investigations  on  mellitic  acid  and  its  derivatives  have 
already  been  given  (xi.  808-814  ;  vii.  784-785). 

Trimellitic  acid,  G''H^(GO^H)^,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidising  action  of  potassium 
permanganate  on  xylidic  acid  prepared  from  pseudocumene.  This  shows  that  tri- 
mellitic acid  (as  formerly  suggested  by  Baeyer)  has  the  same  constitution  as  pseudo-  j 
cumene,  viz.  (1:2:4);  and  since  trimesic  acid  has  the  position  1:3:5,  there 
remains  for  hemimellitic  acid  only  the  position  1:2:3.  The  above  reaction  yields 
isophthalic  as  well  as  trimellitic  acid  (G.  Krinos,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1491). 

MEIiILOSJE:.    On  the  formation  of  potassium  mellouide  from  the  residue  left 
after  the  calcination  of  melam,  see  p.  1270. 

m:EI»03!iTITB.    See  Tellurium  Minerals. 

MEUTHEK'S,  G'^H'^    This  hydrocarbon,  obtained  by  distilling  solid  pepper- 
mint-camphor with  zinc-chloride,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  bromine  into  cymene,  j 
G'"H'^  [.]3j,<..^  Q-c2'-  <  +  4HBr,  the  hydrocarbon  being  first  treated  with  a  solution  of 
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bromine  in  potassium  bromide  and  the  resulting  addition-product  distilled.  A  liquid 
compound  having  the  same  composition  as  solid  peppermint  camphor,  likewise  yielded 
menthene  by  distillation  with  zinc  chloride  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  Ghem.  Soc.  J.  xxix,  1 ). 

IVIERCAPTAN-  and  MERCAPTIDES  (P.  Claesson,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
XXV.  183;  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  193).  Mercaptan,  C'^H^SH,  may  be  advantageously 
prepared  by  neutralising  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  with  sodium  car- 
borate  ;  evaporating  ;  and  after  tbe  sodium  sulphate  has  crystallised  out,  mixing  the 
mother-liquor  with  potassium  sulphydrate  and  gently  heating  the  mixture  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  retort,  the  vapours  which  escape  condensation  in  the  receiver  being  passed 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  By  this  process,  1  litvt;  of  alcohol  and  350  grams  of 
potassium  hydrate  yield  280-300  grams  of  crude  mercaptan  containing  about  70- 
80  per  cent,  ethyl  sulphydrate,  and  20-30  per  cent,  ethyl  monosulphide.  The  product 
may  be  freed  from  hydrogen  sulphide  by  repeated  agitation  with  potash-ley,  and  the 
mercaptan  separated  from  the  ethyl  sulphide  by  fractional  distdlation,  or,  better,  by 
converting  it  into  the  sodium  salt  (ivfra),  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this 
salt  to  dryness,  adding  water,  and  either  filtering  the  solution,  or  agitating  it  with 
benzene  or  other  hydrocarbons  which  dissolve  the  ethyl  sulphide.  The  alkaline  solution 
thus  purified  yields,  on  neutralisation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  perfectly  pure 
mercaptan. 

Mercaptan  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  converting,  for  example,  nitrobenzene 
into  azobenzene;  the  alkaline  mercaptides  exert  a  still  more  powerful  reducing 
action. 

A.  hydrate  of  mercaptan,  C-H^S.18H'^0,  first  obtained  by  H.  Miiller  {Arch. 
Thami.  [2],  cl.  147),  is  formed  when  the  vapours  evolved  in  the  preparation  of  mer- 
captan are  passed  through  a  condensing  tube  containing  water  cooled  to  8°  or  a  lower 
temperature,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  small  needles  which  may  be  kept 
undecomposed  for  several  days  in  a  closed  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  r2°-14'^. 

Mercaptides.  The  sodium  and  potassium  compounds  may  he  prepared  either 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  mercaptan,  whereupon  the  compound  separates  out  in  white 
snowy  masses,  or  better,  by  dissolving  potassium  or  sodium  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
adding  mercaptan,  drop  by  drop,  or  by  passing  mercaptan-vapour  into  the  alcoholate. 
Sodium  merca/ptide,  C'^H^SNa,  is  decomposed  by  water  into  sodium  hydrate  and  mer- 
captan, and  by  excess  of  alcohol  into  sodium  alcoholate  and  mercaptan.  The  latter 
reaction,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  complete.  An  aqueous  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  dissolves  mercaptan,  partially  converting  it  into  mercaptide,  and  great  contrac- 
tion of  the  solution  ensues.  Sodium  mercaptide  absorbs  oxygen  when  the  gas  is  passed 
through  its  alcoholic  solution,  ethyl  disulphide  being  formed.  The  action  is  different, 
however,  when  dry  oxygen  is  passed  over  dry  sodium  mercaptide,  oxidation  then 
taking  place,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  100°-120°,  the  change 
being  complete  when  a  solution  of  a  small  portion  of  the  product  in  water  gives  with 
lead  acetate,  no  longer  a  yellow,  but  a  white  precipitate.  Jf  the  mass,  which  is  not 
altered  in  appearance,  be  then  dissolved  in  water,  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl  bisulphide 
separates  out ;  and  on  removing  this  by  filtration,  mixing  the  filtrate  with  barium 
chloride,  removing  the  small  precipitate  thereby  produced  (chiefly  barium  sulphate) 
by  filtration,  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  filtrate,  evaporating  to  dryness  and 
exhausting  witii  alcohol,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  on  evaporation,  yields  a  neutral 
very  deliquescent  and  indistinctly  crystalline  salt,  exhibiting  the  composition  and 
reactions  of  sodium  ethylsulphinate,  C'-H^.SO.ONa.  With  solutions  of  metallic 
salts,  mercaptan  and  sodium- mercaptide  act  exactly  like  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the 
sulphydrates  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Thallium  mercaptide,  C-H^.S.Tl,  prepared  by  agitating  thallious  carbonate 
with  mercaptan,  is  a  yellow  curdy  precipitate  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Ferrous  mercaptide,  (C-H^.S)^Fe  (?),  is  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  with  mercaptan  and  ammonia,  as  a  black  slimy  mass  resolved 
by  heating  with  water  into  mercaptan  and  ferrous  hydrate. 

Nickel  mercaptide,  (C-H^S)2Ni,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  a  chocolate-brown 
powder  not  decomposed  by  hot  water. 

Cobalt  mercaptide,  (C-H''S)''^Co,  is  obtained  by  agitating  mercaptan  with  cobalt 
acetate,  as  a  gummy  precipitate,  which,  unlike  all  other  mercaptides,  is  not  attacked 
even  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

The  mercaptides  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium,  7j\'i^-{G-BJ>Y -eiudi  CdS2(C2H•')^  are 
precipitated  on  adding  mercaptan  to  their  compounds  with  weak  acids  ;  they  dissolve 
in  dilute  acids  without  decomposition,  and  are  reprecipitated  on  neutralising  the  acid. 
They  are  wliite,  indistinctly  ci'ystalline  bodies,  and  are  best  prepared  from  the 
acetates.    They  dissolve  in  ammonia,  and  are  reprecipitated  on  neutralisation. 
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Mercuric  mercaptide  is  best  prepared  by  shaking  metCur'ic  cyanide  witli  met- 
captan,  and  separates  out  in  long  very  thin  crystals.  On  application  of  heat  it  roelts 
to  an  oil,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste.  On  treating  it  with  warm  nitric  acid,  a  basic 
mercuric  ethylsulphonate  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2Hg(SC2H^)2  +  Oio  +  H^O  =  0(Hg.S02.C2H5)2  +  2(C2H\S02.0H). 

Mercaptides  of  the  Platinum  Metals. — Of  the  metals  of  this  group,  only 
platinum,  palladium,  and  rhodium  appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  mercaptides.  ' 
The  platinum  salt  has  been  already  mentioned  (ii.  549).  Palladium  mercaptide  is  a  ' 
powder  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which  decomposes,  when  heated,  with  a  glimmering  i 
light,  and  evolution  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  palladium.  Ehodmm  mercaptide,  j 
Eh^(S.C^H^)^,  obtained  from  salts  of  rhodium  sesquioxide,  is  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  lower  oxides  of  iridium,  ruthen  ium,  and  osmium  are  not  acted  on  by  mercaptan  ; 
the  higher  oxides  are  merely  reduced.    Claesson  suggests  that  this  difference  of  j 
reaction  might  be  utilised  as  a  method  of  separating  the  platinum  metals  one  from  ■ 
the  other,  especially  for  obtaining  platinum  absolutely  free  from  iridium,  and  for  ■ 
separating  small  quantities  of  platinum  from  the  osmium  and  iridium  metals.  ' 

Tin  mercaptides. — The  stannic  salt,  Sn(S.C2H^)*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ' 
stannic  chloride  on  mercaptan,  both  dissolved  in  carbon  sulphide,  and  remains  as  a  i 
thick  oil  after  the  solvent  has  been  removed  by  distillation  ;  it  is  also  formed  on  i 
adding  mercaptan  to  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  It  remains  liquid  ', 
at  —40°,  and  may  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  without  decomposition,  but  is  decomposed 
by  distillation  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  with  formation  of  ethyl  sulphide  and  | 
separation  of  metallic  tin.  Stannous  mercaptide,  Sn(S.C''^H^)^,  is  formed  on  adding  ! 
mercaptan  to  a  solution  of  stannous  acetate,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  oxidises  i 
very  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  ' 

Bismuth  mercaptide,  Bi(S.C2H^)^,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  salts  of  the 
group,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth  with  mercaptan,  and  crystal- 
lises in  long  flexible  yellow  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts 
at  79°,  oxidises  easily  in  air,  and  when  strongly  heated  decomposes  into  the  sulphides 
of  bismuth  and  ethyl.  ! 

Arsenious  mercaptides. — Arsenious  chloride  acts  on  mercaptan  at  ordinary  I 
temperatures,  forming  arsenious  chlorodimercaptide,  As(SC-II*)-Cl,  the  substi- 
tution of  SC^H^  for  CI  not  going  any  further  even  at  100"^.    The  trimercaptide, 
As(SC^H^)^,  is  best  obtained  by  adding  sodium  mercaptide  to  an  ethereal  solution  of 
arsenious  chloride,  keeping  the  latter  in  excess,  and  afterwards  removing  this  excess 
by  a  stream  of  ammonia-gas.    The  product,  after  filtration  and  removal  of  the  other 
by  distillation,  is  quite  free  from  chlorine.    Both  these  products  are  colourless  fetid 
oils.    The  former  M^hen  heated  gives  metallic  arsenic,  arsenic  chloride,  and  ethyl 
disulphide  ;  the  latter  metallic  arsenic  and  ethyl  disulphide.    The  former  reacts  with 
water,  giving  arsenious  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mercaptan,  but  is  not  oxidised  . 
by  air ;  while  the  latter  is  not  acted  on  by  water,  but  decomposes  in  air,  with  formation  | 
of  arsenious  acid. 

Phosphorus  trichloride  and  mercaptan  do  not  react  at  low  temperatures,  but  on 
heating  the  mixture,  the  three  chlorine-atoms  are  successively  replaced  by  the  group 
SC^H^,  the  replacement  of  the  third  chlorine-atom  being,  however,  not  completely 
effected  till  the  substances  are  heated  together  at  100°  in  sealed  tubes.  The  tri- 
mercaptide, P(SC2H^)^  is  a  colourless  fetid  oil,  resolved  by  distillation  into  , 
phosphorus  and  ethyl  disulphide,  and  slowly  decomposed  by  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

Antimony  trichloride  unites  directly  with  mercaptan,  forming  the  compound 
SbCl^.C-H^S,  which  remains,  on  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  as  an  oil,  which  does 
not  oxidise  in  the  air,  but  is  decomposed  by  water  like  antimonious  chloride  itself, 
the  mercaptan  being  set  free. 

Carbon  mercaptides  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  mercaptide  on  the  ; 
carbon  chlorides  CCl*,  C^Cl^,  and  C^Cl*.    Carbon  tetramcrcaptide,  C(S.C2ff)^  is  a  ' 
light  yellow  oil  having  a  peculiar  odour,  a  sp.  gr.  =  I'Ol,  and  decomposing  when  dis- 
tilled.   Bicarbon-hexmercaptide,  C'''(S.C-H'*)*',  is  a  heavy,  nearly  coloiirless,  fetid  oil,  : 
solidifying  at  very  low  temperatures.    Dicarbon-tetramcrcaptide,  obtained  by  heating 
carbon  dichloride,  C'-^Cl*,  with  sodium  mercaptide  at  100",  crystallises  in  very  fine 
rhombohedrons  having  a  faint  odour  and  melting  at  54°.    All  these  compounds  are  , 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  carbonic  and  ethylsulphonic  acids. 

Sulphxir   Mercaptides   or  Ethyl  Poly  sulphides.  —  The  tetrasidphiie,  , 
(G2H^)2S*,  is  formed  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  sulphur  chloride  and  mercaptan  in  'i 
carbon  sulphide :  ' 
2C2H5SH  +  S"CP  =  2HC1  +  (C^HO'S^  i 
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After  removal  of  carbon  sulphide  and  excess  of  mercaptan  by  distillation,  the  tetra- 
sulphide  remains  as  a  light-coloured,  very  fetid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  soluble  in  carbon 
sulphide  and  in  ether,  very  sparingly  in  alcohol.  It  converts  most  metals  into 
sulphides,  potassium  cyanide  into  the  thiocyanate,  potassium  hydroxide  into  thio- 
sulphate.  It  is  resolved  by  distiUation  into  sulphur  and  the  disulphide,  (C-H^)^S-,  by 
contact  with  water  into  sulphur  and  (C2H'^)-S^.  It  dissolves  sulphur  at  150°,  possibly 
forming  the  pentasulphide. 

MERCAPTOIC  ACIBS.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  sulphuretted  dyes 
which  Croissant  and  Bretonniere  obtain  by  action  of  metallic  sulphides,  or  of  sulphur 
and  an  alkali,  on  carbohydrates,  gum- resins,  &c.  (p.  698). 

BXERCURIAIiUO-i:.    According  to  E.  Schmidt  {Leut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  2226), 

this  base,  obtained  from  Mercurialis  pei^ennis,  is  identical  with  methylamine. 

IM[£RCURZPHE3JYI.AMMOia-ZVM  CHI.ORIBE,  NH(C«II^)HgCl,  is 
formed,  together  with  mercuridiphenylammonium  chloride,  on  mixing  the  boiling 
solutions  of  aniline  and  mercuric  chloride.  The  latter  remains  in  solution,  while  the 
former  separates  as  a  yellowish  precipitate.  After  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol,  it 
forms  an  amorphous  insoluble  '  phenylated  white  precipitate '  (Carl  Forster,  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  294). 

MERCURY.  According  to  J,  W.  Mallet  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxvi.  71),  thesp.gr.  of 
solid  mercury  at  its  freezing  point,  —  38'85°,  is  14*1992,  compared  with  water  at  4°. 

On  the  Sjpecific  Heat  of  Liquid  Mercury,  see  Heat  (p.  928) ;  of  Mercury-vaj^our, 
p.  934. 

On  the  Expansion  of  Mercury  by  Heat,  see  p.  935. 

Heat-conductivity. — According  to  H.  Herwig  {Pogg.  Ann.  cli.  177),  the  heat-con- 
ductivity of  pure  mercury  between  the  temperatures  of  40°  and  160°  is  perfectly 
constant,  whereas  its  conducting  power  for  electricity  is  known  to  vary  with  the 
temperature.  Mercury,  therefore,  presents  an  exception  to  the  law  laid  down  by 
Wiedemann  a.  Franz  {Fogg.  Ann.  Ixxxix.  497  ;  Jahresh.f  Chem.  1853,  92),  according 
to  which  the  conduction  of  heat  in  metals  is  as  variable  as  their  power  of  conducting 
electricity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  result  above  mentioned  relating  to  mercury  agrees 
with  Lorenz's  law  [Fogg.  Ann.  cxlvii.  429  ;  Jahresh.  1872,  52),  according  to  which  the 
heat-conducting  power  is  the  same  at  all  temperatures. 

Electric  Conductivity  of  Mercury -mf  our. — Herwig  {Pogg.  Ann.  cli.  350)  finds  that 
this  vapour  conducts  electricity,  not  like  a  metal,  but  rather  like  a  voltaic  arc ;  more- 
over, it  exhibits,  like  other  gases,  as  shown  by  Hittorf  (p.  726),  a  certain  resistance  to 
the  transference  of  electricity  at  the  cathode.  Mercury-vapour  at  400°  in  a  tube  4 
mm.  in  diameter,  and  between  columns  of  liquid  mercury  as  electrodes,  exerts  a  re- 
sistance of  about  50,000  Siemens'  mercury-units. 

Electric  Impidsion. — Du  Moncel's  observations  on  the  movement  of  a  drop  of 
mercury  at  the  bottom  of  a  layer  of  water  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passed, 
have  already  been  noticed  (p.  714),  E.  Sabine  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  ii.  481)  has  studied 
the  same  phenomenon  with  the  following  results  :  (1).  The  electro-motive  force  be- 
tween two  surfaces  of  mercury  proceeds  from  the  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of 
these  surfaces.  2.  The  contraction  or  expansion  consequent  on  the  passage  of  a 
current  between  a  drop  of  water  and  a  surface  of  mercury  is  equal  to  the  change  of 
volume  due  to  the  formation  of  mercurous  oxide.  3.  The  other  best  known  phenomena 
of  impulsion  are.  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  not  to  alteration  of  the  capillarity- 
constants,  which,  contrary  to  Lippmann's  view  [Pogg.  Ann.  cxlix.  546),  have  but  little 
to  do  with  the  electromotive  force  of  the  surface. 

Detectio7i  of  Mercury. — To  detect  the  presence  of  mercury  in  urine,  Mayen^on 
a,  Bergeret  {J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [4],  xvii.  148)  acidulate  the  liquid  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  suspend  within  it,  for  about  half  an  hour,  an  iron  nail  attached  to 
a  platinum  wire ;  then,  after  washing  and  drying  the  mercury  precipitated  on  the 
wire,  they  introduce  it  into  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
mercuric  chloride,  and  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  compound  by  rubbing  the 
wire  with  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  whereby  a  bright 
red  streak  is  produced. 

Estimation. — J.  B.  Hannay  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  565)  has  devised  a  method  of 
estimating  mercury  volumetrically,  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  precipitate  formed 
by  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  disappears  completely 
on  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  whereby  the  mercuric  chloride  is  con- 
verted into  cyanide.  The  mercury  must  be  in  the  form  of  mercuric  chloride,  into 
which,  if  previously  precipitated  as  sulphide,  it  is  easily  converted  by  the  action  of 
witromuriatic  acid,    A  comparison  of  this  method  with  the  electrolytic  estimation  as 
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metallic  mercury,  showed  that  the  reduction  of  mercury  takes  place  most  completely 
from  the  sulphate,  less;  completely  from  the  nitrate,  in  presence^iof  free  nitric  acid 
and  least  of  all  from  the  chloride,  but  that- complete  reduction  may  be  obtained  by 
previously  converting  the  chloride  into  cyanide  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Tuson  a,  Neison  {ibid,  xxxii.  679)  modify  this  method  by  adding  to  the  solution 
(either  acid  or  neutral)  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride,  then  potassium 
carbonate,  till  a  precipitate  appears,  and  lastly  the  titrated  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  till  the  liquid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  By  this  modification  the  method  is 
rendered  applicable  to  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  other  salts  of  mercury,  as  well  as  to 
the  chloride. 

Another  method  of  estimating  mercury  volumetrically  is  described  by  J.  Volhard 
{Liebig's  Annalcn,  cxc.  1 ),  based  upon  the  fact  that  mercuric  salts  decolorise  the  red 
solution  of  ferric  thiocyanate,[quickly  in  all  cases,  but  completely  only  when  they  are 
added  in  slight  excess.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  silver,  and  the  volumetric 
method  founded  upon  it  will  be  described  in  connection  with  that  metal.  In  the  case 
of  mercury  the  solution  must  be  slightly  acid,  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  are  not 
quite  exact,  but  sufficiently  so  for  most  purposes. 


Compounds  of  Mercury. 

Amalgrams.  Observations  on  the  behaviour  of  amalgams  at  temperatures  a  little 
above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  have  been  made  by  E.  de  Souza  {Deut.  Cliem.  Ges. 
Ber.  viii.  1616).  Silver-amalgam  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  sulphur  till  its 
weight  became  constant  was  found  to  contain  12-61  to  12-74  per  cent,  mercury,  answering 
to  the  formula  Ag^^Hg.  Gold-amalgam  similarly  treated  retained  10*02  to  10-5  per  cent. 
Hg,  answering  to  Au^'Hg. 

By  mixing  20  to  30  pts.  oi  copper  reduced  by  hydrogen  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
79  pts.  of  mercury,  a  mass  is  obtained  which,  when  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by 
boiling  water,  forms  after  10  to  12  hours  a  moderately  solid  amalgam  having  the 
lustre  and  polish  of  gold  and  becoming  plastic  when  heated  {Moniteur  Scientifiqiie,  [3], 
vii.  312,  1877). 

Clilorides.  The  resolution  of  calomel  into  mercuric  chloride  and  metallic  mer- 
cury is  not  complete  at  440°.  A  gilt  silver  tube  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  calomel 
at  this  temperature,  and  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  cold  water  running  through  it,  be- 
comes coated  with  a  grey  film  of  calomel  mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  metallic 
mercury  (Debray,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  330). 

Mercuric  C/tloride  has  been  found  native  in  a  volcanic  district  on  Ternate,  one  of 
the  Molucca  Islands  (Frenzel,  Min.  Mitth.  1877,  305). 

Mercuric  chloride  is  reduced  to  mercurous  chloride  by  the  action  of  hypochlorites, 
the  reaction  being  complete  in  boiling  acid  solutions  (T,  Fairley,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc. 
1875,  [2],  42). 

Amidochloride. — The  action  of  the  halogen-elements  on  white  precipitate  and 
other  chlorine-compounds  of  metallic  amides  has  been  examined  by  V.  Schwarzenbach 
{Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1231).  It  is  well  known  that  when  a  mixture  of  white 
precipitate  and  iodine  (2  grams  white  precipitate  and  5-04  iodine  =  5  at.  I  to  2  mol. 
precip.)  is  drenched  with  alcohol,  an  explosion  takes  place  after  a  while  (about  35 
minutes).  If  the  alcohol  be  replaced  by  carbon  sulphide,  propyl  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol, 
chloroform,  or  glycerin,  no  explosion  takes  place  even  after  24  hours  ;  but  if  the 
•quantity  of  iodine  be  increased  to  the  proportion  of  6  at.  to  2  mol.  white  precipitate, 
the  addition  of  chloroform  or  amyl  alcohol  produces  a  sharp  detonation  within  the 
liquid,  without,  however,  shattering  the  vessel.  The  gas  evolved  in  the  explosion 
produced  by  alcohol  is  nitrogen.  Chlorine  gas  likewise  acts  very  strongly  on  white 
precipitate.  When  this  substance  in  powder  is  introduced  into  an  open  flask  filled 
with  chlorine,  it  becomes  very  hot  in  a  few  minutes,  acquires  a  wavy  motion,  and 
either  explodes  immediately,  or  more  frequently  exhibits  a  bright  glow  and  a 
green  flame  which  lasts  for  some  time.  Similar  effects  are  produced  with  bromine. 
The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  do  not  act  upon  white 
precipitate,  at  least  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  in  open  vessels;  ethyl  chloride  not 
even  at  30°  and  under  increased  pressure.  Acetyl  chloride  produces  acetamide,  to- 
gether with  a  red  body  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  contains  mercury,  nitrogen, 
and  chlorine. 

The  action  of  iodine  on  white  precipitate  in  presence  of  alcohol  always  produces 
nitrogen  iodide;  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  phenol  prevents  this  reaction, 
however,  but  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  iodoform. 
Phenol,  iodine,  and  white  precipitate  without  alcohol,  do  not  produce  iodoform. 
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Bromine  acts  like  iodine,  giving  rise,  with  alcohol,  phenol,  and  white  precipitate,  to 
the  formation  of  bromoform,  which  maybe  separated  by  distillation  from  the 
mercuric  bromide  simultaneously  formed  (C.  Rice,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  765). 

Mercurous  Iodide,  Hg^I-.  The  crystals  of  this  compound  have  been  examined 
by  Des  Cloizeaux  ( CV)?;?^2?.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1418).  It  is  completely  isomorphous  with 
mercurous  chloride.  The  crystals,  which  are  yellow  when  recently  prepared,  but  turn 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  are  quadratic,  exhibiting  the  faces  ooPco ,  OP  and  P, 
and  are  usually  tabular  from  predominance  of  the  two  parallel  prismatic  faces  ;  those 
of  P  appear  also  very  unequally  developed.  Axes,  a:h=l  :  1  6726.  Observed 
angles,  P  :  0P  =  67-o°  ;  P  :  P=81°  16';  P  :  ooPoo  =49°  22'.  The  crystals  usually 
cleave  with  moderate  facility  parallel  to  OP,  and  exhibit  strong  positive  double 
refraction. 

Mercuric  Cyanide.  Double  compounds  of  this  salt  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
rarer  earth-metals  have  been  prepared  by  J.  E.  Ahlen  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii. 
365).  These  compounds,  which  are  represented  by  the  general  formula 
ECP.3Hg(CN)-  + 8H-0,  are  very  soluble,  and  crystallise  from  solutions  containing 
excess  of  the  chloride  ;  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  over  sulphuric  acid 
or  at  100°. 


Cerium  double  salt . 
Lanthanum  „ 
Didymium  ,, 
Yttrium  „ 


Erbium 


CeCP.3Hg(CN)2  8H20 
LaCP.3Hg(CN)2.8H-0 
DiCP.3Hg(CN)2.8H20 
YCP.3Hg(CN)'^.8H20 


ErCP.3Hg(CN)2.8H20 


Asbestos-like  needles. 
Colourless  silky  needles. 
Reddish  flexible  needles. 
Colourless  radiate  prisms, 
giving   off  only  l^H^O 
over  sulphuric  acid. 
Reddish  prisms  resembling 
the  yttrium  salt. 

lodate,  Hg  (10^)^.  This  salt  is  precipitated  in  the  aniorphous  state  on  adding 
iodic  acid  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  oxycyanide  : 

Hg20Cy2  +  2HI03  =  Hg(I03)2  +  HgCy^  +  H^O. 

The  same  precipitate  is  obtained  from  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  or  acetate,  but  not 
from  the  chloride. 

Mercuric  iodate  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly 
attacked  by  nitric  acid,  readily  however  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  iodides,  cyanides,  and  cyanates  of  the  alkali-metals,  also  by  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  and  by  dilute  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  manganese  and  zinc.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  sodium  sulphide,  borax,  sodium  phosphate,  alkaline 
iodates,  bromates,  and  chlorates,  and  in  acetic,  hydrofluoric,  and  silico-fluoric  acid. 
On  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  an  alkaline  chloride,  an  iodate  of  the  alkali- 
metal  crystallises  out  first,  then  mercuric  chloride,  and  when  the  solvent  is  in  excess, 
a  series  of  crystallised  double  salts  is  obtained.  A  solution  of  mercuric  iodate  in 
sodium  thiosulphate  yields,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  red  precipitate  which 
disappears  in  excess  of  the  acid.  The  solution  of  the  iodate  in  ammonium  chloride 
gives  with  ammonia  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  (C.  A.  Cameron,  Chem. 
NewSf  xxxiii.  253). 

Oxides.  On  the  Heat  of  Formation  of  Mercurous  and  Mercuric  Oxides,  see  Heat 
(p.  955).  On  the  Heat  of  Combination  of  Mercuric  Oxide  with  Acids,  see  pp. 
957,  998. 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Mercuric  Oxide  by  Heat,  see  p.  1010. 

Mercuric  Sulphide,  HgS.  Preparation  of  Vermillion. — This  modification  of 
mercuric  sulphide  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  thiosulphate  on  mercur- 
ammonium  chloride.  A  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  poured  into  an  excess  of  dilute 
aqueous  ammonia,  and  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  stirred  into  the 
liquid  in  quantity  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  resulting  precipitate. 
On  warming  the  solution  in  a  basin,  the  separation  of  vermillion  immediately  begins, 
and  the  heating  must  be  continued  till  the  whole  acquires  a  pasty  consistence.  The 
ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  contained  in  the  solution  appear  to  exert  an  essential 
influence  both  on  the  formation  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  product;  its  appearance 
is  likewise  affected  by  the  temperature  kept  up  during  the  evaporation.  At  50°-60° 
a  lighter-coloured  preparation  is  obtained  than  at  90°-100°.  The  finest  vermillion  is 
produced  at  70°-80°  (0.  Hausmann,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1746). 

L.  Raab  {N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  39)  heats  sublimed  and  finely-triturated  calomel 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  decants  the  resulting  black  mercury  sulphide, 
and  drenches  it  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  (prepared  from  pure  potassium 
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carbonate).    The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  with  stirring,  to  complete  dryness,  and 
the  residue  when  cold  is  washed  with  warm  water  till  all  soluble  matters  are  removed. 
On  again  drenching  it  with  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  and  evaporating  down,  the  i 
black  mercuric  sulphide  passes  into  the  red  modification.  I 

Reactions. — 1.  Vermillion  prepared  in  the  wet  way  by  digesting  metallic  mercury 
with  ammonium  pentasulphide  is  decomposed  by  light  much  more  rapidly  than 
sublimed  vermiilion,  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  blackening  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  the  change  being  especially  rapid  under  alkaline 
liquids  (K.  Heumann,  Ber.  vii.  750). 

2.  Vermillion  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  and  finely-divided 
co'pper,  the  products  being  metallic  mercury,  copper  sulphide,  and  a  dark-coloured 
powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  is  turned  white  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  black  again  by  contact  with  alkalis,  and  once  more  white  by  boiling  with  nitric  ■ 
acid.    The  white  compound  thus  produced  has  the  composition  2HgS.Hg(NO^)2,  and  * 
is  identical  w^ith  the  white  precipitate  formed  by  passing  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  ; 
sulphide  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate ;  it  may  also  be  produced  by  digesting  ' 
mercuric  sulphide  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate.    The  blackening  of  this  com-  ^ 
pound  arises  from  separation  of  mercuric  sulphide.    When  moistened  with  caustic  < 
soda,  it  first  turns  yellow,  then  brown,  and  finally  black  ;  if  heat  be  applied,  however,  ! 
it  turns  black  almost  immediately.    The  black  substance  is  an  oxysulphide,  Hg0.2HgS.  \ 
Dilute  acids  dissolve  out  the  oxide,  and  when  the  compound  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  ' 
acid,  the  resulting  mercuric  nitrate  combines  with  the  separated  sulphide,  reproducing 
the  white  compound.  The  statements  of  Palm  (Jahresb.f.  Chcm.  1862,  223)  respecting 
the  formation  of  red  addition -products  of  cinnabar  and  mercuric  salts  are  erroneous, 
nothing  but  white  compounds  being  thus  obtained.    The  decomposition  of  mercuric 
sulphide  by  copper  is  the  cause  of  the  well-known  deterioration  of  the  colour  of 
Vermillion  by  contact  with  copper  and  brass :  hence  the  means  recommended  by 
Karmarsch  for  preventing  this  deterioration,  viz.,  exhausting  the  vermiilion  with  a 
solution  of  pearlash,  or  bringing  it  in  contact  with  water  and  slips  of  copper  to  ■ 
remove  admixed  sulphur,  are  useless. 

Zinc  powder  likewise  decomposes  mercuric  sulphide  even  more  rapidly  than  copper  | 
powder,  vermiilion  prepared  in  the  wet  way  being  likewise  in  this  case  decomposed  j 
much  more  rapidly  than  sublimed  vermiilion ;  the  products  are  zinc  sulphide,  zinc  j 
amalgam,  and  metallic  mercury.  On  adding  vermiUion  to  zinc  powder  previously  j 
drenched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  immediately  evolved,  and  the  ! 
colour  is  destroyed.  This  shows  that  mercuric  sulphide  is  likewise  decomposed  by  | 
nascent  hydrogen  (Heumann,  Deut.  Cham.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  752,  1388  and  1486). 

Mercuric  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  caustic  soda-ley  and  in  sodium  monosulphide,  i 
but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  with  2  pts.  crystallised  sodium  sulphide,  2  pts.  ! 
soda-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1-33,  and  1  pt.  mercuric  sulphide,  an  orange-red  solution  of  ! 
mercury-sodium  sulphide  is  obtained  which  filters  readily.    On  heating  this  ! 
solution  with  water,  black  mercuric  sulphide  separates,  and  by  adding  a  sufficient  ■ 
excess  of  water  the  whole  of  the  mercury  may  be  removed  from  the  liquid  ;  if,  however,  i 
an  excess  of  alkali  is  present,  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  mercury  cannot  be  j 
effected.    Mineral  acids,  organic  acids,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  produce  an  immediate  | 
precipitate  of  black  amorphous  sulphide.    If  the  liquid  be  left  to  itself  in  a  loosely  i 
closed  vessel,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  gives  oflf  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  deposits,  first,  ' 
crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  mercury  sulphide,  afterwards  red 
and  red-brown  crystals  of  mercury  sulphide,  which  are  finer  and  more  regular  the  ; 
more  slowly  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  These  crystals  are  hexagonal 
prisms  or  plates  which  react  chemically  like  cinnabar  (Mehu,  R^lss.  Zeitschr.  Pharm. 
1876,  321).  ! 

Compound  of  Mercuric  Sulphide  with  Cuprous  Chloride,  2HgS.Cu2Cl-  = 
CLCu.S.Hg — Hg.S.Cu.Cl. — When  red  or  black  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled  with  a  ; 
solution  of  cupric  chloride,  no  reaction  takes  place  at  first ;  but,  on  adding  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  brilliant  orange-powder  is  immediately  formed,  whilst  the  liquid  ' 
assumes  a  dark  brown  colour  due  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  chloride,  which  dissolves  \ 
with  that  colour  in  the  excess  of  cuprie  chloride.  The  yellow  precipitate  contains  a  ! 
large  quantity  of  admixed  sulphur,  which,  however,  may  be  easily  removed  by  solution  i 
in  carbon  sulphide.  The  formation  of  this  compound  may  be  represented  by  the  ' 
equation : 

3HgS  +  2CuC12  =  2HgS.Cu2CP  +  HgCP  +  B>\  i 

The  formation  of  cuprous  chloride  is  probably  also  partly  due  to  another  reaction  j 
represented  by  the  equation  HgS  +  2CuCr'  =  HgCl-  -i-  Cu-'Cl-  -f  S,  partly  to  a  secondary  ; 
action  of  the  excess  of  cupric  chloride  on  the  previously  formed  yellow  body.    Strong  ■ 
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hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  with  the  compound  2HgS.Cu'-Cl-,  dissolves  out  cuprous 
chloride  and  mercuric  chloride,  with  slight  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  exerts  no  action  on  the  compound  even  at  the  boiling  heat  ;  but  the 
boiUng  concentrated  acid  decomposes  it,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  forming  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  sulphide.  Caustic 
soda  colours  the  yellow  compound  deep  black,  removing  all  the  chlorine,  and  replacing 
it  by  oxygen,  whence  there  results  a  mixture  of  2  mol.  HgS  and  1  mol.  Cu'-O.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  heated  with  this  mixture  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  but 
only  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  the  reaction,  as  shown  by  direct  experiment,  taking 
place  according  to  the  equation : 

HgS  +  CuO  =  Cu^S  +  HgO. 

Cuprous  or  cupric  sulphide  digested  with  mercuric  chloride  yields  nothing  but  the 
white  compound  2HgS.HgCl-  (Heumann,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1390). 

Analysis. — For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  native  cinnabar,  Fr.  Gramp  (/.  'pr. 
Chem.  [2],  xi.  77)  oxidises  it  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  r4  in  a  sealed  tube  at  120°, 
whereby  complete  solution  is  effected. 

An  analysis  by  C.  W,  Dabney  of  native  cinnabar  from  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  has 
been  published  by  J.  W.  Mallet  {Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  180).  This  cinnabar  is  remark- 
able for  giving  off  hydrogen  sulphide  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
yielding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  then  again  giving 
off  hydrogen  sulphide  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
dissolves  iron.  The  analysis  of  the  mineral,  which  forms  veins  in  calcspar,  gave  : 
Hg  S(^)  S  (=)  Fe  SiO^  0  (') 

78-42  0-54  13-59  4-09  3-06  0-30  =  100. 

(•)  Given  off  as  H^S.  (^)  In  the  residue.  (^)  By  difference. 

The  double  reaction  is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  iron  is  present  partly  as 
magnetic  pyrites,  partly  as  iron  pyrites.  Supposing  part  of  the  sulphur  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  mercury  as  HgS,  then  calculating  the  quantity  given  off  in  the  form  of 
H-S  as  Fe^S^  the  remaining  sulphur  as  FeS-,  and  the  rest  of  the  iron  as  Fe-0^,  we 
have : 

HgS  Fe'S«  FeS=  Fe^O'  SiO'' 

90-97  1-37  1-95  3-36  3-06  =  100-71. 

To  the  presence  of  similai'  mixtures  of  iron  sulphides  containing  different  proportions 
of  sulphur.  Mallet  likewise  attributes  the  differences  in  the  analyses  of  cinnabar  from 
other  localities  (e,g.  from  Japan,  analysed  by  John),  which  have  given,  instead  of 
32  pts.  sulphur,  as  much  as  44-64  pts.  to  200  of  mercury. 

MERCURY- ACSTAMIBE,  C^H»N-0-Hg  =  (CH='.CO.NH)-Hg.  This  com- 
pound, produced  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetamide  with  mercuric  oxide 
(i.  7),  is  decomposed  by  heating  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  with  carbon  disulphide,  yielding 
mercuric  sulphide,  carbon  oxysulphide,  acetonitril,  and  acetamide  : 

(CmCO.NH)'^Hg  +  CS2  =  HgS  +  CS(NH.CO.CH 

Diacetyl-thio- 
carbamide. 

and 

CS(NH.CO.CH3)2  =  CSO  +  CH^.CN  +  NmCCCH^. 

Iodine  (not  in  excess)  and  thiocarbanilide  likewise  separate  large  quantities  of  acet- 
amide from  its  mercury-compound.  Mercury-acetamide  is  campletely  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution,  behaving,  therefore,  with  various  reagents  in 
the  same  manner  as  mercury- benzamide.  Both  these  compounds  are  also  decomposed 
in  a  similar  manner  by  dry  distillation,  yielding  large  quantities  of  the  acid  amide, 
together  with  water,  ammonia,  carbon,  and  metallic  mercury ;  the  benzamide-compound 
also  yields  benzonitril  (Oppenheim  a.  Pfaff,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  623). 

Thenyl-mercuracetamide  or  Mercuracetanilide,  (CH^CO.N.C''H*)-Hg,  is 
formed  by  fusing  acetanilide  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  crystallises  from  alcoholic 
solution  in  small  colourless  needles  which  melt,  Avith  partial  decomposition,  at  215°, 
and  are  completely  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

IVIERCURY-BEKrZAnziDZ:,  (C«mC0.NH)2Hg.    See  Benzamide  (p.  155). 

MERCITRY-DICYMYI.,  (C'»H'3)2Hg,  is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
bronidcymene  and  xylene  with  sndium-amalgam,  with  addition  of  a  little  acetic  ether. 
It  forms  long  slender  needles,  which  melt  at  134°,  and  dissolve  with  moderate  facility 
in  boiling  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  more  readily  in  benzene  and  in 
xylene.    It  volatilises  without  decomposition. 


MSRCITRY-PHSITYIiXiiN'THAMIBE.  See  Xanthamtde. 
Vol.  VIII.  4  0 
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XMCERClTRir  THZOCVAZTATE.    See  Thiocyanates. 

IVIESACOnriC  acid,  C^H«0^    See  Ptrocitric  Acids,  under  Citric  Acid 
(pp.  511,  518);  also  Pyrotartaric  Acid. 

AXES ADZBROMOPYROT ART ARIC  ACID.    See  Pyrotartaric  Acid. 

AIESIDIITE.    See  Mesitylenes  (Amido-)  ;  also  Cumidine  (p.  592). 

IVIESITOl,  C»Hi20  =  0«H".OH  (Biedermann  a.  Ledoux,  Chem.  Ges.  Ber. 

viii.  57).  Mesidine  nitrate,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  diazo- 
mesitylene  nitrate,  afnd  on  distilling  this  solution,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  given  off, 
and  mesitol  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  solidifying  partly  in  the  con- 
densing tube,  partly  in  the  receiver.  Mesitol  is  also  formed,  together  with  another 
body,  most  probably  oxymesitylenic  acid,  by  fusing  potassium  mesitylenesulphonate 
with  potassium  hydroxide.  On  acidulating  the  melt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling 
with  water,  the  mesitol  passes  over  with  the  steam  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation. 

Mesitol  has  a  strong  odour  of  phenol,  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene,  floats  on  water,  volatilises  very  readily  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  crystallises  ' 
at  the  same  time  in  very  beautiful  long  white  needles.  It  melts  at  68°-69°,  and 
boils  at  215°-220°.*  Mesitol  dissolves  very  easily  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated therefrom  in  the  crystalline  state  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  ammonia  or  in  alkaline  carbonates.  No  nitro-derivatives  of  it  have  been  obtained. 
Treated  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  bromine,  it  forms  monobromomesitol,  which 
is  precipitated  by  water  in  white  flocks,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender  needles  ' 
having  a  silky  lustre  and  melting  at  80°. 

MESITirx.  OXIDE,  C^H'oO.  This  compound  is  formed,  together  with  other 
products,  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  or  zinc-ethyl  on  acetone  (Pawlow,  Deut.  Chenu 
Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1311)  ;  also  in  small  quantity,  together  with  ammonia  and  other  bases, 
by  the  distillation  of  diacetonamine  (Heintz,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiv.  133 ;  clxxxi. 
70  ;  Ber.  viii.  768). 

Mesityl  oxide,  as  well  as  phorone,  is  converted  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  for  the 
most  part,  into  mesitylene  (Claisen,  5er.  vii.  1168).  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  resinous  products  are  formed  at  first,  afterwards  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids.  Bromine  acts  violently  on  mesityl  oxide,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide ; 
but  a  solution  of  mesityl  oxide  in  carbon  sulphide  takes  up  bromine  directly,  forming 
the  compound  C^H"'O.Br-.  As  the  solvent  evaporates,  this  dibromide  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  dark-coloured  oil  which  becomes  yellowish  on  distillation  with  steam.  It 
is.  however,  only  comparatively  permanent  under  water ;  in  the  dry  state  it  assumes, 
after  a  few  hours,  a  deep  violet  colour,  and  slowly  gives  off  hydrogen  bromide.  It 
cannot  be  distilled  even  in  a  vacuum.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  mesityl  oxide  is  strungly 
attacked  by  sodium-amalgam  ;  and  if,  after  the  odour  of  the  mesityl  oxide  is  no  longer 
perceptible,  the  solution  be  precipitated  with  water,  and  the  oil  thereby  thrown  down 
be  subjected,  after  drying,  to  distillation,  the  greater  part  (f  of  it)  passes  over  between  i 
205°  and  225°,  and  of  this  the  principal  fraction  at  213°-217°.  This  fraction  has 
the  composition  C'-^H^^O.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is  formed  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  \ 
body  which  melts  between  110°  and  120°  (Claisen,  Ber.  viii.  1256). 

XVIESITYliEWrB,  C«H3(CH=')3  [1  :  3  :  5],  and  PSEUDOCUIVIEWE,  C«H3(CH')»  I 

[1:2:4]    (Jacobsen,   Liebig's  Anvalen,  clxxxiv.  179;   Ber.   ix.  256;    x.  855). 

These  two  modifications  of  trimethylbenzene  occur  together  in  coal-tar  oil,  and  i 

cannot  be  effectually  separated  by  the  usual  methods  of  fractional  distillation,  or  ; 

fractional  crystallisation  of  the  barium  salts  of  their  sulphonic  acids.    The  separation  i 

may,  however,  be  effected  by  converting  them  into  the  amides  of  their  sulphonic  acids.  i 

For  this  purpose,  the  portions  of  commercial  cumene  from  coal-tar  oil,  boiling  between  " 

160°  and  168°,  and  freed  from  phenol,  are  agitated  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  and  ii 

the  resulting  sulphonic  acids  are  converted  into  barium  salts  and  then  into  sodium  \ 

salts ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  dry  powder  are  triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  i 

phosphorus  pentachloride  ;  the  product  is  freed  from  phosphorus  oxychloride  by  i 
heating ;  and  the  residual  semifluid  mass,  when  cold,  is  added  to  a  large  excess  of 

concentrated  aqueous  ammonia     The  resulting  sulphamides,  which  harden  after  a  few  n 

days  to  a  crystalline  mass,  are  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  separated  \ 

from  one  another  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  leaving  the  residue  to  crystallise,  i 

whereupon  the  pseudocumenesulphamide  crystallises  out  first,  and  then  the  mesity-  I 

lenesulphamide.                                                                                          ^  I 

To  obtain  the  hydrocarbons  from  these  sulphamides,  the  latter  are  heated  in  i 

*  Fittig  a.  Hooegewerff  (Liebig's  Annalen,  cl.  323),  by  heating  potassium  mesitylenesulphoiiate  ' 

with  potash,  obtained  a  phenol  to  which  they  assigned  the  formula  C®H"0  (xylenof,  vi.  1128),   It  is  < 

described  as  melting  at  70°-73°,  boiling  at  216°-217°,  and  yielding  with  bromine  a  dibromo-derivative  * 
which  Biedermann  a.  Ledoux  were  not  able  to  obtain 
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sealed  tubes  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mesitylenesulphamide  to  about  160°, 
the  pseudocumenesulphamide  to  about  170°.  The  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used  in 
considerable  excess,  as  otherwise  the  products  will  consist  of  the  corresponding 
dimesitylene-  and  dipseudocumene-sulphamides,  especially  if  the  temperature  required 
for  the  decomposition  be  not  continued  long  enough. 

The  mother-liquors  of  mesitylene  and  pseudocumene  thus  obtained,  yielded,  when 
treated  as  above  described,  sulphamides  melting 'respectively  at  130°  and  100°-102°  ; 
and  both  of  these  sulphamides,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yielded  one  and 
the  same  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  138°- 140°,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of  metaxylene. 
Crude  coal-tar  cumene  contains,  therefore,  only  two  trimethylbenzenes,  viz.  mesitylene 
and  pseudocumene  ;  and  the  great  difficulty  of  separating  these  two  hydrocarbons 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  obstinately  retain,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  a  third 
trimethylbenzene,  but  a  dimethylbenzene,  viz.  metaxylene.  That  the  separation  of 
the  two  trimethylbenzenes  cannot  be  eflfected  through  the  medium  of  the  barium  salts 
of  their  sulphonic  acids  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  molecular  compound  of  these  two 
barium  salts,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  directly  obtained  by  crystallising  the  two  together 
(p.  1285). 

Mesitylene  is  also  formed:  a.  By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on 
mesityl  oxide  and  on  phorone  (from  acetone)  (Claissen,  Ber.  vii.  1168).  3.  By 
polymerisation  of  allylene,  CH^ — C=CH  (prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  propylene  bromide,  and  purified  by  conversion  into  the  copper  compound)  under 
the  influence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  allylene  is  absorbed  by  the  acid  in 
large  quantity,  forming  a  brown-yellow  solution,  which  when  diluted  with  a  little 
water  and  distilled,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is 
nearly  pure  mesitylene.  The  polymerisation  of  the  allylene  takes  place,  not  during 
its  absorption  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  the  subsequent  distillation  (Fittig  a. 
Schrohe,  Ber.  viii.  17;  Jacobsen,  ibid.  x.  855). 

Nitro-  and  Amido-mesitylenes  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  vii.  1133  ;  Liehig's  Aimalen, 
clxxix.  163). — Dinitromesitylene  is  converted  by  ammonium  sulphide  into  the  nitro- 
mesidine,  C«H(CH3)3(NO'-^)(NH2),  discovered  by  Maule  (iii.  930),  which  melts  at 
72°-73°,  and  crystallises  in  large  thick  yellow  prisms  when  left  to  cool  slowly  from 
the  state  of  fusion.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  it  is  converted  into  nitro- 
acetyl-mesidine  and  hydrochloride  of  nitromesidine  : 

2C«H'o(NH2)(N02)  +  C^H^OCl  =  C9H'«(NH.C2H3O)(NO"0  + 
C«H'«(NH2)(N02).HC1. 

The  quantity  of  nitroacetyl-mesidine  is  however  greater,  and  that  of  nitromesidine 
hydrochloride  less  than  that  which  corresponds  with  the  preceding  equation ;  the 
nitromesidine  hydrochloride  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  crude  product  by  warm 
water. 

Nitroacetyl-mesidine  forms  nearly  colourless  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  ;  it 
melts  at  188°,  and  distils  without  decomposition  ;  dissolves  easily  in  warm  alcohol 
even  when  dilute.  By  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  better  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  it  is  converted  into  dinitro-a cetyl-mesidine,  C''H^(NHC-H^0)(N0''^)2, 
which  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble,  in  shining 
white  needles  melting  at  275°.  The  d  initromesidine,  C^H^(NH-^)(NO'0^  obtained 
by  heating  this  acetyl-compound  to  160°  with  hydrochloric  acid,  melts  at  193°-195°, 
and  is  identical  with  that  which  Fittig  obtained  (vi.  300)  by  reduction  of  trinitro- 
mesitylene.  On  drenching  it  with  alcohol  saturated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  becomes  very 
hot,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  alcohol  only  gradually  and  to  moderate  the  action 
by  cooling.  The  resulting  dinitromesitylene,  C^H"'(NO-)-,  forms  nearly  colour- 
less shining  needles,  melts  at  86'°,  and  is  identical  with  the  dinitromesitylene  discovered 
by  Hofmann  (iii.  930). 

Mononitromesitylene,  C''H"(N02)  =  C«H2(N02XCH3)3.— The  mode  of  preparing  this 
compound  given  by  Fittig  and  Storer  (vi.  299)  yields  it  in  small  quantity  only.  Larger 
quantities  are  obtained  by  distilling  with  steam  the  oil  which  remains  when  the  last 
mother-liquors  of  the  preparation  of  dinitromesitylene  are  left  to  evaporate.  The 
same  nitromesitylene  is  obtained  by  converting  dinitromesitylene  into  nitromesidine, 
and  treating  the  latter  with  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol.  It  melts  at  42°,  and  boils  at 
255°.  By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  reduced  to  amidomesitylene,  C^H''(NH-), 
boiling  at  229°-230°,  and  remaining  liquid  at  —15°.  The  platinochloride  of  this  base, 
(C''H^'NH2.HC])-PtCl'*,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  from  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  in  needles  having  a  golden-yellow  shimmer. 

Acetylamidomesitylene,  C^H.''(NH'C^H^O),  prepared  from  the  preceding  base  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride,  or  by  heating  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  melts  at  216°-217'^, 
and  sublimes  in  needles  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1'4,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  bv  water  without  alteration.    If,  however,  it  be 
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added  to  fuming  nitric  not  too  highly  concentrated,  and  the  liquid  be  gradually  mixed 
■with  water,  nitro-acetyl-mesidine  gradually  separates.  The  nitro-base  thus  produced 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  needles  melting  at  186°-188°,  and  is  identical  with 
the  nitro-acetyl-mesidine  obtained,  as  above  mentioned,  by  acetylisation  of  nitro- 
mesidine.  Like  the  latter  it  yields,  when  heated  to  160°  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
nitromesidine  which  melts  at  74°. 

Mesity  lene-acediamine,  C^W^(EB..C^R^Oy,  is  obtained  by  boiling  mesitylene 
diamine,  CH'^NH'-^)'-^,  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  above  300°, 
and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (Ladenburg,5er.  viii.  677). 

Mesitylenesulphonic  acid,  ^"(SO^Hj  =  C«H-(CH3)3(SO-.OH),  crystallises 
in  prisms  containing  2  mols.  Barium  Mesity lenesulphoaate,  (C^H"S0^)2Ba  +  QH^O, 

is  obtained,  by  slow  evaporation  of  its  solution,  in  large  monoclinic  tables  ;  by  more 
rapid  crystallisation  in  long  flat  prisms  acuminated  on  both  sides,  5*53  parts  of  which 
dissolve  in  100  pts.  water  at  11-5°.  At  the  same  temperature  4*  19  pts.  of  the  an- 
hydrous salt  dissolve  in  100  pts.  of  water  (Jacobsen). 

Mesitylene  sid^hamide,  CH^SO^NH^^  C«H2(GH3)3(S02NH2),  crystallises 
from  alcohol  as  a  white,  long-fibred,  asbestos-like  mass,  from  hot  water  in  capillary 
needles.  1  part  of  it  dissolves  in  185  pts.  boiling  water,  and  in  about  3000  pts.  water 
at  0°,  in  0-88  pt.  boiling  alcohol  of  83  per  cent.,  and  in  18  pts.  of  the  same  alcohol 
at  0°.  In  ether  it  is  less  soluble  than  in  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  also  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  in  alkalis.  Melting  point  141°-142°  (Jacobsen).  By  oxidation  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  parasulphamine-mesitylenic 
acid,  C''H2(CH3)2(S02NH2)(C02H).  See  Mesittlenic  acid  (p.  1285). 

Bimesitylenesiilphamide,  (C®H"SO^)^NH,  formed  by  heating  the  preceding  com- 
pound with  hydrochloric  acid  not  in  excess,  and  not  long  enough  to  effect  its  complete 
decomposition  (p.  1283),  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom 
in  needles  which  melt  at  124°,  and  are  partly  decomposed  on  volatilisation  (Jacobsen). 

Pseudocumene  or  Vnsymmetrical  Trimethylbenzene, 

12  4 

C^.CH^.CH^.H.CH^.H.H,  is  obtained :  1.  From  coal-tar  cumene  in  the  manner  already 
described  (p.  1282),  or  more  simply  by  agitating  the  crude  coal-tar  cumene  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  mixing  the  acid  mass  with  about  five  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
syphoning  off  the  layer  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  diluting 
the  remaining  liquid  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  leaving  the  clear  warmed 
solution  to  crystallise,  whereupon  it  deposits  cubes  of  pseudocumenesulphonic  acid. 
These,  when  purified  by  crystallisation  and  heated,  yield  a  distillate  of  pure  pseudo- 
cumene (Jacobsen,  Bcr.  ix.  258).  2.  By  dehydration  of  phorone  with  phosphoric 
anhydride,*  C^H'^O-H^O  =  C»H'2.  lOO  pts.  phorone  (from  acetone)  are  heated  in  a 
sand-bath  with  75  pts.  phosphoric  anhydride  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  sand,  the 
mixture  being  slowly  distilled  to  dryness  and  the  distillate  fractionated.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  found  to  consist  of  pseudocumene,  identical  in  its  properties  with 
that  obtained  from  coal-tar  oil  (Jacobsen,  Ber.  x.  855).  3.  By  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  and  sodium  at  100°  in  a  reflux  apparatus  on  the  dibromotoluene, 
C^.CH^.Br.H.Br.H^  prepared  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-bromotoluene 
to  the  action  of  bromine  and  iodine  in  sunshine  (Fittig  a.  Jannasch,  Liehig^s  Annalen, 
cli.  283  ;  Jannasch,  ibid,  clxxvi.  283).  4.  As  a  bye  product,  in  the  preparation  of 
durene  (tetramethylbenzene)  from  dibromoxylene,  methyl  iodide,  and  sodium  (Jan- 
nasch, loc.  cit.) 

Pseudocumene  boils  at  166°,  and  is  oxidised  by  dilute  nitric  acid  to  paraxylic  acid, 
C«HS(CH')2(C02H),  and  xylidie  acid,  G^W{GW){GOmy  (vi.  1129). 

Pseudocumenesulphonic  acid,  C^.CH^.CH^.H.CH^.H.SO^H. — The  barium 
salt  of  this  acid  separates  from  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  anhydrous 
crystalline  scales ;  but  on  leaving  its  solution  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
temperature  between  0°  and  5°,  the  salt  separates  in  limpid  rhombic  tables  or  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  which  contain  2  mol.  water  and  effloresce  very  easily. 

When  the  barium  salts  of  pseudocumenesulphonic  and  mesitylenesulphonic  acids, 
previously  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallisation,  are  crystallised  together  in  mole- 
cular proportions,  there  is  obtained,  whether  the  crystallisation  takes  place  at  the 
ordinary  or  at  a  lower  temperature,  an  anhydrous  double  salt  composed  of  pseudo- 
cumenesulphonate  and  mesitylenesulphonate  of  barium  ;  this  result  confirms  what  has 
already  been  said  (p.  1283)  about  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  two  hydrocarbons  by 
means  of  their  barium  sulphonates.  100  pts.  water  at  11-5°  dissolve  5-81  pts.  of  this 
double  salt. 

*  Phorone  dehydrated  by  sulphuric  acid  yields,  as  already  observed,  mesitylene  instead  of  pseudo- 
cumene (p.  1283). 
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Pseudocumenesulp  hamide,  C^R^^SO-NR'^  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  short 
hard  prisms,  from  hot  water  in  laminae,  and  melts  between  17o^  and  176°.  One  part 
of  it  dissolves  in  380  pts.  of  boiling  water,  in  about  7UU0  pts.  of  water  at  0°, 
and  in  4-4  pts.  of  83  per  cent,  alcohol  at  0°.  It  is  less  soluble  in  ether  than  in 
alcohol,  and  behaves  to  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  alkalis  like  mesitylenesulphamide. 

M£:sIT'S'I.3E:3^£:,  ZX01M[0I.0GUES  or  (Jacobsen,  Ber.  vii.  1430).  These 
bodies  are  derivatives  of  benzene  containing  three  alcohol-radicles,  C"H-"^',  in  the 
symmetrical  positions  1,  3,  5.  The  formation  of  a  hydrocarbon  having  the  composition 
C'"H'''  in  the  preparation  of  mesitylene  was  observed  some  years  ago  by  Fittig  a. 
Briickner  (Lieb.  Ann.  cxlvii.  42),  and  by  Jacobsen  {ibid,  cxlvi.  85),  and  the  formation 
of  a  sulphonic  acid  yielding  a  sparingly  soluble  barium  salt  (like  that  of  the  sulpho- 
acid  from  the  hydrocarbon  C"*H'*  just  mentioned)  was  noticed  by  H.  Kose  {ibid. 
clxiv.  53).  It  appeared  probable  that  the  source  of  this  hydrocarbon  was  to  be  found 
in  the  methyl-ethyl  ketone  which  Fittig  had  detected  in  crude  acetone  ;  and  in  fact 
Jacobsen  found  that  pure  acetone  did  not  yield  any  homologues  of  mesitylene,  but 
that  when  mixtures  of  pure  acetone  (b.  p.  58°-59*5°)  with  methyl-ethyl  ketone  were 
sulijected  to  the  process  usually  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  mesitylene,  large 
quantities  of  higher  hydrocarbons  (b.  p.  170°-230°)  were  obtained,  from  which,  by 
fractionation  and  further  methods  of  purification,  three  hydrocarbons  were  isolated, 
represented  by  the  formulee  0"'H'^  C"H'«  and  C'-H'«. 

Bimcthylethylbenzene,  C"'H'^  =  C«H3(CH3)2(C-H^),  boils  at  180^-182°,  and 
yields  on  oxidation  mesitylenic  acid  and  a  little  uvitic  acid.  Its  sulphonic  acid 
crystallises  in  large  needles,  and  yields  a  barium  salt  which  crystallises  in  pearly 
scales.  As  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  easily  separated  from  barium 
mesitylene-sulphonate,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure 
hydrocarbon.  Tribromodimethylethylbenzcne  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crys- 
tallises from  a  hot  solution  in  thm  long  needles  melting  at  218° ;  it  readily  sublimes, 
and  distils  above  360°.  Trinitrodimethylethylbenzene  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
hard,  long  needles  melting  at  238°. 

Methtjldiethylbenzene,  C'iH'«=  C«H3(CH=')(C-H7%  boils  at  198°-200°.  On 
oxidation  it  yields  chiefly  uvitic  acid,  and  its  tribromo-compound  crystallises  from  hot 
alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  206°. 

Triethylbenzene,  C'^H'^  =  C^H^(C-II^)^  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  only  by 
the  process  above  mentioned,  much  more  abundantly  (as  also  methyldiethylbenzene) 
from  those  fractions  of  crude  acetone  which  pass  over  above  65° ;  in  very  small 
quantity,  on  the  other  hand,  by  treating  nearly  pure  methyl-ethyl  ketone  with  sul- 
phuric acid.    It  boils  at  217°-220°,  and  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to  trimesic  acid. 

Metkyl-dipropyl-bemene,  C'^H^o^  C«H-XCH3)(C=*H')2,  is  obtained,  together 
^\\\\  Bimethyl-propyl-benzene,  C"H'^  =  C^H^(CH^)-(C^H''),  and  mesitylene,  by 
carefully  distilling  2  vols,  methyl-propyl  ketone  (b.  p.  104°-110°),  and  4  vols,  acetone 
M-ith  3  vols,  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjecting  the  portions  of  the  product  which  l.)oil 
between  190°  and  260°  to  repeated  fractional  distillation  over  sodium.  Dimethyl- 
propyl-benzene  boils  at  206°-210^  ;  methyl-dipropyl-benzene  at  243°-248°.  The  former 
when  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr,  I'l)  yielded  mesitylenic  aciil,  with  scarcely 
any  secondary  pi-oducts ;  the  latter  gave  nothing  but  uvitic  acid,  together  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  an  acid  which  volatilised  with  vapour  of  water. 

The  products  of  still  higher  boiling  point  did  not  yield  any  tripropyl-benzene ; 
neither  were  higher  homologues  of  mesitylene  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  methyl-propyl  ketone,  or  methyl-isobutyl  ketone,  or  methyl-cenanthol  (Jacobsen, 
Ber.  viii.  1258). 

MESITVI.EN-IC  ACIB, 

13  5 
C«H'"0-  =  C«H3(CH=*)^(C02H)  =  C^.CO^H.H.CmH.Cff.H. 

This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  uvitic  acid,  C"H*'0\  by 
boiling  symmetrical  dimethylethylbenzene  (p.  1285)  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  Tl 
(Jacobsen,  Ber.  vii.  1430  ;  Wroblewsky,  ibid.  ix.  495). 
Par  a  sulpha  mine- mesitylenic  acid, 

1  8  4  5 

C«H2(CIP)-(S0-NH2)C0-H  =  C^CO-H.H.OT.SO^NH'-.OT.H, 

is  produced  by  boiling  mesitylene-sulphamide  for  five  hours  with  potassium  dichromate 
(7  pts.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (10  pts.  diluted  with  3  vols,  water).  It  crystallises  from 
its  aqurous  solution  in  fiat  irregular  prisms  ;  melts  at  247°  ;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The 
barium  salt  is   very   soluble   and    difficult    to    crystallise.     The    copper  scdt^ 
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[C«ff(CH=*)-(S02NH2)C02J2Cu  +  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  barium 

salt  by  cupric  sulphate  in  small  blue  needles,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  give  off 
water  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  recover  it  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air ;  at  200° 
the  salt  becomes  light-green,  loses  all  its  water,  and  is  afterwards  not  altered  by  con- 
tact with  the  air. 

By  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  parasulphamine-mesitylenic  acid 
is  partly  converted  into  mesitylenic  acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  unaltered 
acid  by  sublimation  (Hall  a.  Kemsen,  Ber.  x.  1039). 

BfESOCikMIPHORIC  ACID,  CoH'^O^  Jungfleisch  {Ber.  vi.  268),  by  heating 
dextrocamphoric  acid  with  a  little  water  to  170°-180°,  has  obtained  an  inactive 
camphoric  acid  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  separate  into  dextro-  and  Isevo-acid.  It 
crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  mesocamphoric  acid 
(vii.  235).  Another  modification,  likewise  inactive,  and  apparently  identical  with 
Chautard's  paracamphoric  acid  (vi.  389),  is  formed  by  heating  camphoric  acid  to  280°. 
F.  Wreden  {Ber.  vi.  565)  remarks  that  mesocamphoric  acid,  which  he  also  regards  as 
identical  with  Juugfleisch's  acid,  is,  according  to  his  own  experiments,  very  easily 
converted  into  another  inactive  modification,  probably  identical  with  the  second  acid 
obtained  by  Jungfleisch. 

METACIM-WAMEKTE  or  l«ETASTYROI.ENE,  C^H^,  is  formed,  together 
with  cinnamene  and  other  products,  by  heating  phenylbromethyl  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (Radziszewski,  Ber.  vii.  140). 

IVKETACROIiEZir,  nC^H^O.  This  polymeride  of  acrolein,  which  Geuther  a. 
Cartmell  obtained  by  heating  acrolein  hydrochloride  with  potassium  hydrate,  is  like- 
wise formed,  together  with  ethoxyl- acrolein,  C^H^O- =  C^H^(0C2H^)0,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, by  heating  the  same  salt  with  sodium  ethylate  (Taubert,  p.  42  of  this  volume). 


[NH  :  CNH=1  :  3].  This  modification  of  cyananiline,  which  melts  at  54°,  is 
obtained  by  distilling  uramido-benzoic  acid  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  phosphoric 
anhydride.  Para-uramidobenzoic  acid,  similarly  treated,  yields  paracyananiline  melting 
at  86°  (Griess,  Ber.  viii.  1114). 

BSETA-BEHIVATIVES,  AROMATIC  (1  :  3).  This  art^'cle  includes  a  num- 
ber of  meta-derivatives  which  have  not  been  noticed  under  the  respective  primary 
compounds,  and  references  to  a  few  others,  which  otherwise  might  not  easily  be  found. 


See  Carbamides  (p.  394). 

Metabromaniline,  C^.NH^.H.Br.H^    See  Benzenes  (Bromamido-),  p.  193. 

Metahromohenzyl  5rom2e?e,  C^H^Br.CH^Br  =  C^.OTBr.H.Br.H^.  See  Ben- 
zyl, Haloid  Ethers  of  (p.  314). 

Metachlor-orthonitr aniline,  C^.NH^.NO^.H.H.Cl.H.  See  Benzenes  (Chloro- 

NITRAMIDO-),  p.  202. 

Metachlor-ortho-oxybenzoic        or       Metaehlorosalicylic  acid, 
C^.CO^H.OH.H.H.Cl.H  (m.  p.  172-5°).    See  Benzoic  acids  (Oxy-),  pp.  280,  300. 
Meta-cresol,  C^.OH.H.CH^.H^    See  Phenols. 
Meta-cyaniline.    See  Phentlamines. 

Metadihromohenzidine,     C'^H'^N^Br^.       See  Metazoxydibromobenzenb 


Metadicyanohenzene,  C*'H''(CN)-,  obtained  by  distilling  the  potassium  salt  of 
benzene-metadisulphonic  acid  (p.  251)  with  potassium  cyanide,  crystallises  in  filiform 
needles,  very  soluble  in  water  and  melting  at  156°  (Korner  a.  Monselise,  Gazz.  chim. 
ital.  1876,  133) ;  according  to  Limpricht  (Liehigs  Annalen,  clxxx.  88)  it  forms  nodular 
groups  of  needles  melting  at  150°. 

Meta-hydrazodihromohenzene.    See  Metazoxydibromobenzenb  (p.  1287). 
Metanitrohenzoyl-carhamide,  C^.Nm H[CO.NH.CO.NH2].H3  (see  the  corre- 
sponding Amido-compound,  supra). 

Metanitrohenzyl  Bromide,  C«HXN02).CH-'Br -  C«.CH2(N02).H.Br.H3.  See 
Toluenes  (Nitbo-). 

Metanitro-orthochloraniline,  C^NH^.H.NO^.H.H.Cl.  See  Benzenes 
Chloronitramido-),  p.  203. 

Meta-oxy^henyl-urethane,  C-H-'O.CO.NH(C«H<)OH.    See  Ubethanes. 


C(NH)— NH(C«H5) 


METACYAlirAiriI.mE,  C'*H'*N2  =  I 


C(NH)— NH(C«H5) 


Metamidohenzoyl-carhamide,    CsH^N^O^  =  H^N.CO.NH.CO- 


(p.  1287). 
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Meta-oxyuvitic  acid.    See  Oxyuvitic  acid. 

Metajphenylene-diamine,  C^.NH^.H.NH'^.H^.  See  Benzenes  (Diamido), 
(p.  210).  , 

Metazocarhoxylhenzene  -  Metadimethylamido  c  arboxylbenzene,  or 
Carhoxyl'phenylmetaz odimetliylamidohenzoic  acid, 

IS  formed  by  the  action  of  metadiazobenzoic  acid  on  metadimethylamidobenzoic  acid. 
It  is  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  gradually  becoming  crystalline,  and  possessing 
great  tinctorial  power  ((iriess,  Ber.  1877,  525). 

Metazoxydihromobenzene,  C'-H^Br-N-O,  is  prepared  by  heating  13  pts. 
metabromonitrobenzene  (m.  p.  63°),  with  50  pts.  alcohol  (of  about  90  per  cent.)  and 
8  pts.  potassium  hydroxide  ;  boiling  the  product  for  half  an  hour  after  the  reaction 
has  ceased,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  washing  the  residual  brown-red  crystalline 
mass  with  water  or  alcohol,  to  remove  a  red  colouring  matter,  and  recrystallising  it 
from  hot  alcohol  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  or  better  from  boiling  crystallisable 
acetic  acid  containing  nitric  acid.  It  forms  broad,  light-yellow  prisms,  melting  at 
111^-112°,  soluble  in  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  and  nitro- 
benzene;  volatilises  completely  when  heated;  and  forms  with  strung  sulphuric  acid  a 
deep  yellow  solution,  turning  blood-red  when  warmed  (S.  Gabriel,  Ber.  ix.  1405). 

Me tahy  drazodibro  m obenze n c,  C'-H'"Br-N-,  obtained  by  boiling  the  preceding 
compound  with  ammonium  sulphide,  forms  white  or  faintly  reddish  thick  prisms, 
melting  at  107°-109°,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  warm  alcohol,  carbon  sulphide, 
and  nitrobenzene.  It  volatilises  without  decomposition,  and  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrazodibromobenzeue  which  melts  at  130°  is 
a  para- compound. 

When  metahydrazodibromobenzene  is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  till 
complete  solution  tftkes  place  on  addition  of  water,  and  the  solution,  after  decolorisa- 
tion  with  animal  charcoal,  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  metadibro7nobcnzidine, 
C'^H'^N^Br-,  is  obtained  in  white  crystals  of  rhombic  habit,  melting  at  15r5'^  to  152°, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  also  in  ether,  benzene,  and  nitrobenzene,  sparingly  in 
carbon  sulphide.  The  crystals  volatilise  when  heated,  turning  slightly  brown.  The 
hydrochloride,  C'^H"'N^Br2.2HCl,  forms  white  crystalline  scales.  The  platinockloride 
has  the  formula  2(Ci2H"'Br'N''=.HCl).PtCP. 

Azodibromobenzene,  C'^H^Br-N-,  prepared  from  metahydrazodibromobenzene 
by  oxidation  with  ferric  chloride,  or  by  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  same  com- 
pound with  animal  charcoal,  crystallises  in  slender  needles  with  oblique  end-faces  ; 
melts  at  125"5°  ;  volatilises  without  decomposition  ;  dissolves  easily  in  carbon  sul- 
phide, ether,  and  nitrobenzene,  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

M  et  a  z  0  X  y  diio  dob  en  z  en  e,  C'-H^PON^,  prepared  by  heating  10  pts.  iodonitro- 
benzene  (ni.  p.  56°)  with  50  pts.  alcohol  and  8  pts.  potassium  hydroxide,  forms  flat 
yellow  needles,  which  volatilise  completely  when  heated  ;  they  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  easily  also  in  the  other  ordinary  solvents.  Heated  to 
100"  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  this  compound  is  converted 
into  metahydrazodiiodobenzcne,  C'-H'"FN^,  which  melts  at  SQ^-QO"^,  dissolves  readily 
in  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of 
iodine.  Metazodiiodobeiizene,  C'-H^l'-N^  prepared  from  the  last  by  oxidation  with 
ferric  chloride,  crystallises  in  orange-red  needles  with  oblique  end-faces  ;  melts  at 
150°;  dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol,  easily  in  the  other  ordinary  solvents ;  volatilises 
when  heated  (Grabriel,  loc.  cit.)  ' 

MSTABIABASE,    mx:T-A.BOX.B]^ITi:,    and  MSTAMIiliAPHYRS. 

See  Melaphtre  (p.  1272). 

METAXiS.  Formation  in  Veins. — Experiments  by  St.  Meunier  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxiv.  638)  on  the  reduction  of  the  noble  metals  by  metallic  sulphides,  tend  to  show 
that  the  presence  of  gold  in  iron  pyrites,  and  more  especially  that  of  silver  in  galena, 
may  be  due  to  reactions  of  this  kind.  When  sea- water  acts  on  a  vein  of  galena,  the 
small  amount  of  silver  which  the  water  contains  may  become  concentrated  in  the 
galena.  The  separation  of  sulphur  which  accompanies  this  reaction  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  silver  sulphide  or  to  the  persulphuration  of  the  load  sulphide.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  same  reaction  may  be  exerted  l)y  sodium  sulphide,  Meunier 
suggests  that  sulphuretted  mineral  springs  may  play  a  certain  part  in  the  formation 
of  mineral  veins. 

On  the  Electrodeposition  of  Metals  on  other  Metals,  see  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccviii. 
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340,  466;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1873,  \mi—Chem.  Centr.  1874,  1680;  Dingl  pol.  J, 
ccxi.  74;  ccxii.  160,  440;  ccxiii.  170,  358;  Jahrcsb.  1874,  1092-1095).  On  the 
Coating  of  Iron  with  Copper,  see  p.  1118  of  this  volume. 

Casting  of  Metals  under  reduced  Pressure. — To  obviate  the  defects  arising  from  the 
enclosure  of  air-bubbles  between  the  metal  and  the  surface  of  the  mould,  Cumin  a. 
Martel  (Engineering,  Dec.  20,  1872  ;  Dingl.  ccvii.  259)  exhaust  this  enclosed  gas  at 
the  moment  of  casting  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  The  sides  of  the  mould  must,  of 
course,  be  porous  enough  to  give  passage  to  the  air.  Such  moulds  may  be  formed  of 
gypsum,  mixtures  of  gypsum  with  graphite  or  alum,  or  of  graphite  alone. 

Action  of  TVafer  containing  Soap,  Jlbumin,  Glycerin,  or  other  Organic  Substances, 
on  Rcd-hct  Metals. — Metals  at  a  red  heat  are  not  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in 
water  containing  such  substances.  When,  for  example,  a  red-hot  copper  ball  is 
plunged  into  soap-water,  the  rapid  production  of  steam  which  would  ensue  on  dipping 
the  ball  into  pure  water  does  not  take  place.  The  ball,  in  fact,  continues  to  glow  in 
the  soap-solution,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vapour,  the  surface  of  which  com- 
pletely reflects  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  so  that  the  copper  looks  as  if  it  were 
coated  with  oxidised  sih'er.  On  continued  immersion,  the  envelope  of  vapour  gradually 
diminishes,  till  finally  the  soapy  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal,  producing 
an  extremely  violent  burst  of  vapour  (Barett,  Monit.  scient.  [3],  iv.  91). 

Colouring  of  Metals. — This  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  solution  of  42*5  grams 
sodium  thiosulphate  in  450  grams  water  mixed  with  a  solution  of  45*5  lead  acetate  in 
225  water.  Such  a  solution,  when  heated,  yields  lead  sulphide,  which,  when  deposited 
on  metals  in  a  thin  film,  gives  them  a  fine  colour.  Iron  is  thereby  coloured  steel- 
blue  ;  zinc  brown ;  brass  and  bronze  gold-yellow ;  copper  red,  crimson,  chestnut 
brown,  light-blue,  or  reddish- white,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  the 
time  of  immersion.  If  the  lead  acetate  be  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  bronze  acquires  first  a  red,  then  a  green,  and  finally  a  splendid  green-red  colour 
{Iron,  Oct.  1874,  419  ;  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxv.  93).  A  black  colour  may  be  produced  on 
copper-alloys  and  on  silver  by  means  of  deliquescent  platinic  chloride  rubbed  on  the 
surface  (Weiskopf,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxv.  470). 

MBTANETHOIi-CAMPHOR,  C'^H'^O  (Perrenoud,  Annalen,  clxxxvii. 

63).  This  substance,  discovered  by  Oerlvardt,  is  most  advantageously  prepared  as 
follows:  An  intimate  mixture  of  anethol  (210  pts.)  and  zinc  chloride  (750  pts.),  is 
heated  in  a  copper  retort,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  when  white  fumes  make  their 
appearance  in  the  receiver,  a  current  of  super-hented  steam  is  passed  over  the  mixture, 
the  operation  being  continued  till  about  2  litres  of  water  have  been  evaporated.  The 
metanethol-camphor  then  condenses,  together  with  the  aqueous  vapours,  in  the  form 
of  a  dark-coloured  crystalline  mass,  which  must  be  freed  from  water,  washed  with 
alcohol  containing  ether,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  or  ether.  The 
product  amounts  to  between  5-5  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  anethol  employed. 

Pure  metanethol-camphor  forms  thin  silky  needles,  felted  like  asbestos  or  grouped 
in  large  tufts,  and  exhibiting  a  fine  play  of  colours  in  polarised  light.  It  melts  at 
132°,  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  300°,  but  sublimes 
between  115°  and  120°.  It  does  not  volatilise  with  vapour  of  water  at  100°.  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  less  easily  in  hot  ether 
or  alcohol,  readily  in  chloroform,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
sparingly  in  cold  ether,  still  more  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  soda-ley. 

M etanetholcamphor-sulpTionic  acid,  C'°H"O.SO^H,  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  the  camphor  in  4  to  6  pts.  of  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  left  to  itself  for 
some  hours.  Its  calcittm  salt,  prepared  from  the  dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  forms  large  fatty-lustrous  retaugular 
plates,  often  with  rounded  edges.  They  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they 
give  off  with  efflorescence  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  salt  has  the  composition 
(C'»H"S0=')"Ca4-  H^O  at  120°-130°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  it  dis- 
solves easily  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol,  less  easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
barium  sa^^!,  (C'"H"OSO=*)-Ba  +  H-O  (at  120°),*  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of 
thick  prisms  1  mm.  long,  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  It  dis- 
solves very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol,  somewhat  more  freely  in  ordinary  alcohol, 
easily  in  water.  The  sodium  salt  forms  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  sulphochloridc, 
C"'H"O.SO-01,  prepared  from  the  sodium  salt  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  crystallises  in  thick  prisms,  soluble  in  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  chloro- 
form, and  melting  at  182°-183°. 

*  Deduced  from  the  barium  determination  (mean  22-94  per  cent.),  which,  however,  agrees  better 
with  the  formula  of  the  anhydrous  salt  (calc.  23-18)  than  with  that  above  given  (calc.  22'49).  The 
^  rater  was  not  determined  directly. 
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lM[ET£ORXf  BS.  The  following  article  contains  descriptions  and  analyses  of  a 
number  of  meteorites  which  have  been  recently  examined,  and  in  many  cases  have 
been  actually  seen  to  fall. 

The  Meteoric  Irons  of  tlie  Mexican  Desert.  Daubreelite.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  (Si/L  Am.  J.  1876,  [3],  xii.  107  ;  1878,  [3],  xvi.  270)  draws  attention  to  the 
newly  discovered  masses  of  meteoric  iron  occurring  in  the  region  of  Mexico  called 
the  Bolson  de  Mapini,  or  the  Mexican  Desert,  situated  in  Cohalmila  and  Chihuahua, 
two  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic.  In  1854,  three  masses  were 
described,  two  of  which  were  conveyed  to  the  United  States;  in  1868,  eight  other 
masses  were  conveyed  to  the  States  ;  and  in  1871  a  still  larger  block  was  discovered, 
estimated  to  weigh  3500  kilog.,  near  El  Para.  There  is,  moreover,  some  account  of  a 
mass  yet  vaster,  to  be  seen  in  the  very  centre  of  this  desolate  region. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  irons  that  Smith  found  the  mineral  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  danhreclite.  It  consists  of  shiny  black  particles,  more  or  less  scaly 
in  structure,  not  altogether  unlike  fine  particles  of  molybdenite.  The  fracture  is  uneven, 
except  in  one  direction,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  cleavage.  It  is  brittle  and  easily 
pulverised,  and  is  not  magnetic.  It  undergoes  but  little  alteration  before  the  blow- 
pipe, but  becomes  slightly  magnetic.  It  is  not  acted  upon  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  dissolves  slovi'ly  and  completely  in  nitric 
acid,  when  heated  on  a  water-bath,  without  any  liberation  of  free  sulphur.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  o'Ol.    It  consists  of  chromium  sesquisulphide  and  iron  monosulphide.  The 


analyses  gave  the  following  numbers : 

Found  FeS  +  Cr'S^ 

Sulphur     ....      43-26  44-29 

Chromium  ....     36-38  36-33 

Iron                                     20-36  19-38 


100-00  100-00 


Chantonnay,  Sep.  de  la  Vendee,  France.  August  5,  1812. — Tsehermak 
(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  Ixx.  Nov.  1874)  finds  that  the  meteorites  of  Orvinio  and  Chantonnay 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  point  of  structure.  Sections  of  the  latter  stone,  of 
which  representations  are  given  in  his  paper,  show  it  to  be  made  up  of  chondritic 
fragments  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  crust,  and  cemented  together  with  a  bluck  and 
in  places  semivitreous  material.  The  fragments  are  not  very  abundantly  provided 
with  spherules,  although  large  ones  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  chondrite  of 
this  stone  differs  from  that  of  the  Orvinio  meteorite  in  containing  less  iron;  a 
section  shows  olivine,  bronzite,  a  fibrous  translucent  material,  as  well  as  nickel-iron 
and  magnetic  pyrites ;  no  chromite.  Fine  black  veins  of  a  mineral  traverse 
the  fragments  here  and  there,  and  are  connected  with  the  cementing  material. 
Similar  veins  are  noticed  in  the  meteorites  of  Sissa,  Kakowa,  Chateau  Kenard, 
Alessandria,  and  Pultusk  ;  and  in  the  Sissa  and  Kakowa  stones  they  present  the 
appearance  as  if  the  meteorite  had  originally  come  in  contact  with  a  molten  material 
which  had  been  injected  into  the  clefts  of  its  surface.  Moreover,  in  the  Chantonnay 
stone,  clefts  are  to  be  met  with  into  which  the  black  matter  has  penetrated  to  a 
depth  of  6  mm,  only,  although  the  cleft  remains  partly  open.  The  black  semivitreous 
magma  consists  of  an  entirely  opaque  mass,  enclosing  flakes  of  the  silicate  which 
forms  the  fragment,  as  well  as  occasional  spherules. 

Although  Kamnielsberg,  who  analysed  this  stone,  does  not  describe  the  physical 
character  of  the  material  he  operated  on,  and  did  not  examine  the  fragments  and  the 
cementing  material  separately,  as  Tsehermak  has  done  in  his  examination  of  the 
Orvinio  meteorite,  Tsehermak  points  out  that  the  two  stones  have  much  the  same 
composition,  and  differ  mainly  in  the  proportion  of  iron.  The  characters  observed  in 
these  two  meteorites  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  originally  possess  their 
present  constitution,  but  that  they  have  attained  their  present  appearance  through 
the  disintegration  of  a  solid  rock-mass  and  its  subsequent  cementation  with  a  semi- 
vitreous magma.  Though  they  resemble  somewhat  the  eruptive  breccias,  they  differ 
from  them  in  that  the  meteoric  cementing  material  is  less  homogeneous,  and  encloses 
compact  flakes  of  the  rock  itself.  The  Chantonnay  stone  exhibits  the  fine  texture 
observed  in  some  metamorphosed  breccias.  The  two  stones  convey  to  us  evidence 
of  changes  which  must  have  occurred  on  the  solid  surface  of  some  planet  that  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  fragments  (see  the  Orvinio  Meteorite,  p.  1293). 

The  Siderolite  of  Rittersgrriin :  found  1833  {Nova  Acta  der  k.  Leop.-Carol. 
Dci/f.  Akad.  der  Naturforscher.  xl.  No.  8,  333,  Halle,  1878).  The  examination  by 
Winkler  of  the  siderolite  of  Eittersgriln,  Saxony,  shows  it  to  accord  very  closely  in 
composition  with  the  siderolite  of  Breitenbach  in  Bohemia,  examined  some  years  since 
in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Mineral  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  strengthens 
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the  Yiews  expressed  at  the  time  that  these  bodies,  as  well  as  the  meteorite  of  Steinbach 
in  the  Erzgebirge,  were  probably  members  of  the  same  fall,  possibly  of  the  '  Eisenregen,' 
reported  by  Sarctorius  to  have  fallen  '  im  Meissnischen '  at  Whitsuntide  1164. 

The  Rittersgriin  siderolite  was  found  in  1833  by  a  workman  employed  in  clearing 
the  forest,  and  offered  for  sale  as  old  iron  to  a  smith,  but  without  success ;  but  in  1861 
it  came  to  the  notice  of  Breithaupt,  and  was  secured  for  the  mineral  collection  of 
the  Bergakademie  of  Freiberg.  Its  mean  diameter  is  0*43  meter,  and  its  weight 
86-g  kilog.  It  has  recently  been  sawn  through  in  Vienna,  a  troublesome  and  costly 
work  extending  over  two  months.  An  excellent  chromolithograph  of  the  surface  thus 
exposed  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Weisbach  in  1876,  and  published  with  a  few  notes. 

The  meshwork  of  nickel-iron  of  the  siderolite  encloses  the  following  minerals: 
troilite,  asmanite,  bronzite,  and  chromite.  The  metallic  portion  constitutes  about 
51-06  per  cent.,  and  the  non-metallic  ingredients  about  48-94  per  cent,  of  the  stone. 
The  nickel-iron  contains : 


Fe  Ni  Co  Cu  P  S  Si  C  Asmanite 

89-990     9-740     0-230     0-035     0-150     D'Oll     0-066     trace     0-056  =  100-278 

•vrhich  constituents  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

Nickel  iron,  Fe^Ni   98-995 

Iron  nickel  phosphide,  (FeM)^P        .       .       .  0-293 

Iron  phosphide,  Fe^P   0  539 

Iron  silicide,  Fe'-Si   0-330 

Iron  sulphide   0'030 

Iron  carbide     .       .       .       .       .       .       .  trace 

Copper   0-035 

Asmanite   .  0-056 


100-278 

The  iron  sulphide,  regarded  as  troilite  or  monosulphide,  when  in  the  form  of 
pieces,  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  magnet,  and  when  in  the  state  of  powder,  but  slightly 
so.  The  ratios  of  iron  to  sulphur  in  troilite  and  in  magnetic  pyrites  differ  in  so  small 
a  degree  that  the  analytical  results  do  not  always  set  tlie  question  at  rest.  Moreover 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  meteoric  sulphide,  associated  as  it  is  with  nickel-iron, 
does  not  contain  some  of  that  metal  as  an  ingredient.  The  numbers  obtained  in  these 
analyses  are  as  follows : 

Found 

Calculated  I  II  III 

Iron     ....    63-63  65-87  63-58  63-00 

Nickel  ....     —  1-40  —  1-02 

Sulphur       .       .       .    36-37  34-27  36-42  35-27 

Silicic  acid   ...      —  —  —  0-67 


100-00  101-54  100-00  99-96 

The  asmanite  appears  to  have  the  density  of  2-274  —  2-278,  and  the  following 
composition : 

Silica  ...... 

Ferric  oxide  ..... 
Lime  and  magnesia  .... 
Loss  on  ignition  .... 


I 

II 

95-77* 

97-84 

3-16 

1-65 

trace 

1-07 

1-01 

100-00 

100-50 

As  regards  the  crystalline  form  of  this  mineral,  Weisbach  considers  that  the  recent 
researches  of  Schuster  and  of  von  Lasaulx  have  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  the 
identity  of  tridymite  and  asmanite.  It  occurred  to  Winkler  that  the  relative  solu- 
bility of  tridymite  and  asmanite  in  potash-solution  should  be  determined,  and  in  as 
nearly  possible  parallel  experiments  as  could  be  devised,  and  it  was  found  that  of  tridy- 
mite from  Siebenbiirgen  49-63  parts,  and  of  the  asmanite  of  the  siderolite  from  Ritters- 
griin 43-88  parts  were  dissolved. 

The  bronzite,  the  most  important  of  the  non-metallic  minerals,  was  obtained  in  a 
pure  state  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  blowpipe,  and  is 
not  acted  upon  by  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrogen  fluoride.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  3-310. 
It  has  the  following  composition  : 
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I 

II 

III 

Silicic  acid 

57-27 

56-56 

56-56 

Alumina  .... 

2-28 

2-05 

2-04 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

1  O-QQ 

1  (VIA. 

Manganous  oxide 

0-41 

0-42 

0-55 

Magnesia 

24-78 

25-13 

25-59 

Lime  .... 

1-77 

2-52 

1-66 

Soda  .... 

not  deter. 

1-42 

1-43 

Chromite 

0-94 

0-98 

0-98 

98-44 

99-83 

98-90 

No  trace  of  olivine  was  met  with  in  this  meteorite. 

Heated  in  a  vacuum,  it  lost  0-23  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  the  gas  evolved 
took  fire,  but  was  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  could  not  be  further  examined.  The 
meteorite  possesses  the  '  crust  of  fusion '  in  a  well-developed  form  ;  it  is  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  piece  of  paper,  and  close  under  it  are  found  the  mixtures  of  the 
minerals  troilite,  asmanite,  and  bronzite  of  an  unaltered  light  brown  colour,  al- 
though they  turn  deep  black  when  raised  to  a  temperature  slightly  above  that  at 
which  lead  melts. 

Grosnaja,  Banks  of  the  Terek,  Caucasus.  June  28,  1861,  7  a.m.  {Mineralog, 
und  Petrographt6cke7i  Mittheilungc)?,  1877,  153). — Some  sixteen  years  ago  Abich  sent 
a  description  of  this  fall  to  Gr.  Eose  in  Berlin.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  stones 
fell  into  the  Terek ;  one,  however,  which  resembles  a  colossal  hailstone,  penetrated 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  if  feet,  and  was  taken  out  while  still  warm.  The  cruet 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  removed  ;  the  density  of  the  stone  is  3-7.  A  report 
by  the  military  authorities  has  recently  been  prepared,  and  it  appears  in  Tschermaks 
paper,  together  with  his  notes  on  an  examination  of  the  stones. 

The  fall  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  like  the  firing  of 
cannon  followed  by  a  fusilade.  The  stone  secured  fell  within  30  paces  of  the  bank  of 
the  Terek.  When  taken  out,  it  was  found  to  weigh  in  all  10  lbs.  Many  heard  a 
second  sound,  as  though  the  meteorite  burst  twice  in  its  descent  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  noise  attending  the  fall  was  heard  8  versts  distant  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Terek.    The  water  fizzed  just  as  it  would  if  brought  in  contact  with  a  heated  iron. 

A  system  of  cracks  and  fissures  arrayed  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  traverse 
the  stone,  giving  the  impression  that  they  are  the  result  of  tlie  blow  which  it 
received  on  its  fall.  The  colour  is  blackish-grey  with  bright  points.  There 
are  many  enclosed  mineral  particles,  some  almost  invisible,  others  1  cm.  across,  the 
greater  part  having  a  diameter  of  less  than  2  mm.  The  matrix  is  black  and  opaque, 
even  when  viewed  in  microscopic  section,  and  many  of  the  enclosed  particles  are 
opaque  or  only  translucent  in  points.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  transparent,  and 
the  majority  have  a  circular  or  rounded  outline.  Five  distinct  ingredients  could  be 
distinguished.  The  first  is  a  clear  greenish  mineral,  with  incomplete  cleavage  along 
two  directions,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  identified  as  olivine,  A  second  in 
round  tough  spherules,  brownish  in  hue,  and  not  numerous,  with  a  finely  foliated  or 
finely  fibrous  structure,  was  found  to  be  bronzite.  Enclosed  particles  are  sometimes 
made  up  of  these  two  minerals,  sometimes,  but  not  A'ery  frequently,  of  them  together 
with  a  third  silicate  in  long  greenish  prisms,  which  have  the  appearance  and  angles  of 
augite.  The  meteorite  also  contains  some  magnetic  pyrites  (troilite  ?),  a  very  little 
nickel-iron,  and  perhaps  a  little  carbon,  to  which  the  dark  hue  of  the  matrix  is  due. 

Two  peculiarities  observed  in  several  chondritic  meteorites  are  noticeable  in  this 
one.  The  first  is  the  occurrence  of  a  crust  on  the  bronzite  spherules  possessing  fibrous 
structure.  This  crust  is  thin,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  enclosed  material  by  its 
paler  colour;  it  has  the  same  fibrous  structure,  doubly  refractive  power,  and,  in  fact, 
is  optically  orientated  like  the  enclosed  silicate.  It  appears  to  have  been  produced, by 
some  agent  acting  from  without,  perhaps  heat  in  conjunction  with  a  reducing  gas.  The 
agent  has  not  caused  fusion,  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  texture  of  the  surface. 
The  second  peculiarity  is  the  distribution  in  zones  of  the  magnetic  pyrites  in  many  of 
the  granular  enclosed  masses.  When  a  section  is  examined  by  reflected  light,  it  is 
found  that  many  of  these  masses  are  apparently  surrounded  by  a  crust  of  the  sul- 
phide ;  in  others  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  mass,  in  all  cases  apparently  filling 
up  interstices.  It  seems  as  if  the  sulphide  had  impregnated  the  rocky  mass,  and 
the  absence  of  all  magnetic  pyritis  in  the  very  compact  enclosed  particles,  and  the 
tough  fibrous  bronzite  chondra,  confirms  this  view.  It  is  believed  that  this  impreg- 
nation took  place  after  the  enclosed  mineral  particles  attained  their  present  form, 
and  the  only  explanation  which  can  be  suggested  is  that  tliis  must  have  happened 
vhile  the  whole  tufaceous  mass  was  strongly  heated.    The  enclosed  granules  coming 
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in  contact  with  fused  magnetic  pyrites  must  have  drawn  it  into  the  fine  fissures 
and  interstices,  in  some  instances  into  the  cavities  of  the  granules  themselves.  This 
implies  the  existence  of  two  definite  stages  in  the  formation  of  these  and  similar 
chondritic  structures  :  first,  the  production  of  the  olivinous  tuff  by  the  splitting  and 
attrition  of  the  rock  when  the  tougher  particles  are  rolled  and  rubbed  together  till  they 
have  a  roundish  or  spherular  form;  and  secondly  a  subsequent  application  of  heat  to 
the  tuff,  accompanied  not  unfrequently  by  the  reducing  action  of  gases  and  vapours. 
The  stone  consists  of: 

SiO^     Al^O'      FeO      CaO      MgO      K'O    Na^O      C  H      Magnetic  pyrites 

33-7S    3-44    28-86    3-22    23-5.')    030    0  63    0-68      0-17  5-37  =  100 

Olivine  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  silicate  of  the  meteorice.  In  addition  to 
bronzite  there  appears  to  be  a  little  augite  and  felspar. 

Sioda,  Province  of  Kuesca,  Spain.    Spring  of  1871  {Corivpt.  rend.  Ixxix. 

1507  and  1509). — This  stone  fell  at  a  spot  two  kilometers  from  Eoda  ;  the  exact  date 
of  its  fall  is  not  known.  It  is  covered  with  a  black  crust;  the  interior  is  ashy-grey 
with  greenish  grains  resembling  peridote,  some  several  mm.  in  diameter,  scattered 
throughout  the  mass.  The  grey  surface  is,  however,  not  of  a  uniform  tint,  but 
presents  two  irregularly-shaped  areas,  one  grey,  the  other  yellowish-grey.  The 
stone  is  very  friable.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  fusible,  becoming  black  and  feebly 
magnetic. 

Only  14*75  per  cent,  of  the  stone  is  acted  upon  by  acid,  the  portion  unacted  upon 
amounting  to  85*97  per  cent.  Below  are  given,  in  addition  to  the  composition  of  the  con- 
stituents separated  by  acid,  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  minerals  constituting  the 
mass  of  the  stone  : 

SiO^     A1=0^   Cr^O''      FeO      CaO      MgO  K^O  Na^O  S 

A.  Soluble.      38-85    4-81  24-27    8-21    23*86     —      —   =  100*00 

B.  Insoluble.  52  93    1-95    0-39    16-29    1-92    26-52     —      —   =  100  00 

C.  Total.        51-51    2*30    0*34    17*04    2  31    26-61    0*80    0*40  =  101-31 

The  soluble  portion  appears  to  be  an  iron  olivine,  mixed  probably  with  a  little 
anorthite ;  the  insoluble  portion  consists  chiefly  of  bronzite,  or,  according  to  Pisani, 
probably  hypersthene,  with  the  specific  gravity  of  which  mineral  that  of  the  meteorite 
more  closely  accords.  The  sulphur  and  chromium  are,  it  is  presumed,  present  as 
magnetic  pyrites  and  chromite  ;  no  nickel  whatever  was  detected. 

The  yellowish  grains  are  very  slightly  attacked  by  acid,  only  6  per  cent,  being 
soluble  in  that  reagent.    Their  composition  proved  to  be : 

Silica   51-10  273 

Alumina   2-83  1*3 

Ferrous  oxide   27*70  11*1)  . 

Magnesia   17*20  3-8 

98-83 

These  numbers  indicate,  according  to  Pisani's  view,  the  presence  of  a  hypersthene 
rather  than  a  bronzite,  a  hypersthene  richer  in  iron  than  that  of  Farsund,  Norway. 
The  ratio  of  iron  oxide  to  magnesia  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bronzites  of  the  Hainbolz, 
Shalka,  Borkut,  and  several  other  stones. 

On  some  grains  of  the  mineral  a  well-marked  cleavage  was  distinguished  along  one 
direction  ;  in  others  a  disposition  to  cleave  along  a  second  direction  was  remarked ;  on 
examining  such  fragments  in  the  polarising  microscope,  however,  one  of  the  optib  axes 
was  almost  always  seen,  while  the  other  is  invisible.  The  angle  of  the  optic  axes,  as 
measured  in  oil,  was  approximately  determined,  making  2H=  104°.  The  bisectrix  is 
negative  ;  but  whether  it  was  the  acute  or  obtuse  bisectrix  was  not  determined. 

Daubree's  examination  points  to  the  chief  constituent  of  this  stone  being  bronzite 
rather  than  hypersthene.  The  absence  of  dichro'ism,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
right  angle  in  the  contour  of  the  crystals,  and  the  fineness  of  the  striae  peculiar  to 
bronzite.  were  noticed.  Magnified  800  diameters,  most  of  the  crystals  are  seen  to 
enclose  yellowish-brown  rarely  translucent  matter  with  very  A^aried  contour,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  crystalline  form,  that  of  a  modified  oblique  prism,  which  is  that  of 
pyroxene.  They  are  ranged  in  rectilinear  series,  which  are  not  always  orientated 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  The  Eoda  meteorite,  with  the  single  exception 
that  it  contains  no  iron,  bears  a  great  likeness  to  the  meteorite  of  Lodran  (1868,  Oc- 
tober 1),  and  establishes  a  new  link  between  cosmical  rocks  nnd  those  belonging  to 
our  planet.  If,  says  Daubree,  we  were  to  refuse  to  admit  the  testimony  of  those  who 
affirm  that  they  witnessed  the  fall  of  this  fragment  of  rock,  the  characters  of  its  crust 
would  fully  attest  its  cosmical  origin. 
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Orvlnio  {formerly  Canemorto),  near  Rome.    1872,  August  31,  5.15  a.m. 

(Jjom]pt.  rend.  Ixxv.  655 ;  Gr.  S.  Ferrari,  Eiccrche  fisico-astronomische  intorno  aU 
Uranolito  caduto  neir  agro  Bonia7io,  Home,  Ti^.  Bel.  Arti.  1873  ;  P.  Keller,  Pogcf. 
Ann.  cl.  171 ;  Min.  Mitth.  1874,  258  ;  M.  Le  Chev.  Michel-Etienne  de  Rossi  aud  G. 
J3ellucci,  Atti  del'  Acc.  fontif.  di  Nuovi  Lincei,  1873  ;  Les  Mondes,  Dec.  25,  1873  ;  L. 
Sipocz,  Mw.  Mitth.  1874,  244;  G.  Tschermak,  -S^Y^.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien.  Ixx.  Novem. 
1874).  A  meteor  was  seen  at  daybreak  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  Umbria,  Abruzzo, 
and  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  resembled  a  large  red  star,  increasing  in  brilliancy 
as  it  travelled  northwards,  and  leaving  a  white  train.  Two  reports  were  heard,  the 
second  over  Orvinio,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  fell.  Six  fragments  were 
found,  weighing  collectively  3'396  kilog.  In  September  1873  two  more  small  frag- 
ments were  hea*rd  of  at  Anticoli  Corradi. 

The  mass  of  the  stone  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour;  the  ground-mass  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  two  minerals,  one  clear  and  uniform,  the  other  dull  and  less  homogeneous. 
The  stone  acts  powerfully  on  the  magnet. 

In  the  paper  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Michel-Etienne  de  Rossi  analyses  of  the  stone 
are  given,  according  to  which  it  contains  16 '84  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  some  arsenic. 
This  is  far  in  excess  of  that  found  in  any  other  meteorite,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  second 
and  confirmatory  analysis  may  be  assumed  to  consist  in  part  of  magnesia  thrown  down 
with  the  alumina  through  the  employment  of  insufficient  ammonium  chloride.  The 
occurrence  of  arsenic  is  of  extreme  rarity  ;  it  is  stated  to  be  present  in  the  iron  of 
Braunau  and  the  olivine  of  the  Atacama  meteorite. 

Tsehermak  finds,  on  cutting  this  stone,  that  its  structure  is  unusual  and  remarkable, 
consisting  of  light-coloured  fragments  (I)  surrounded  by  a  compact  dark  cementing 
material  (II).  The  former  are  yellowish-grey,  enclose  spherules  and  particles  of  inm 
and  magnetic  pyrites,  and  are  in  fact  normal  chondrite,  and  resemble  the  mass  of  the 
stone  which  fell  at  Seres,  Macedonia  (June  1818).  The  latter  enclose  numerous 
particles  of  iron  and  magnetic  pyrites,  for  the  most  part  uniformly  distributed ;  the 
portion  nearest  the  enclosed  fragments  bears  very  distinct  indications  of  having  been 
at  one  time  fluid,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  this  cementing  material  was  at  one 
time  in  a  plastic  condition  while  in  motion.  Both  parts ^have  nearly  the  same  density, 
and  apparently  the  same  chemical  composition  and  mineral  characteristics.  The 
Orvinio  stone  resembles  certain  brecciated  volcanic  rocks,  which  consist  of  a  ground- 
mass  through  which  granular  fragments  of  the  same  rock  are  distributed,  as  when 
older  crystalline  lavas  are  interpenetrated  by  others  more  compact  and  of  a  more 
recent  date. 

The  meteoric  rocks  possessing  chondritic  structure  are  regarded  by  Tsehermak  as 
tufas  which  have  undergone  detrition,  and  their  spherules  as  particles  which,  by 
their  superior  toughness,  have  acquired  a  rounded  form  during  the  trituration  of  the 
rock,  instead  of  breaking  up  into  splinters. 

The  dark-coloured  cementing  material  contains  two  ingredients  :  an  opaque  semi- 
vitreous  constituent,  and  particles  in  every  way  similar  to  the  dark  crust  of  the 
fragments  from  which  they  may  probably  have  been  detached ;  many  of  them  can 
still  be  recognised  as  olivine  and  bronzite. 

The  two  species  of  rock,  the  chondritic  fragments  with  the  sp.  gr.  3*675  (I),  and  the 
darker  cementing  material,  with  the  sp.  gr.  3*600  (II),  have  the  following  composition  : 
SiO^"      APO'   Cr^O^     FeO      MgO      CaO     Na^O     K^O       Fe         Ni  S 
1.38-01    2-22    trace    6*55    24*11    2  33    1*46    0  31    22*34    2*15    1-94=  101*42 
11.36-82    2-31    trace    9*41    21*69    2-31    0  96    0*26    22  11    3*04    2*04  =  100*95 
These  analyses  establish  the  similarity  in  composition  of  the  two  portions. 

Castralia,  17asli  County,  WT.  Carolina  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  viii.  147).    May  14, 

1874,  2.30  P.M. — A  dozen  or  more  stones  fell,  and  although  the  fall  took  place  by  day, 
a  luminous  meteor  was  observed.  The  area  over  which  the  fragments  fell  was 
ten  miles  long  by  three  wide.  Three  stones  weighing  7'3  kilog.  were  found. 
The  colour  of  the  interior  is  in  many  parts  a  dark  grey,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  nickel-iron  ;  in  the  lighter  portions  are  seen  some  white  spots  of  a 
mineral  which  is  doubtless  enstatite. 

The  metallic  part,  15'21  per  cent.,  consists  of : 

Iron  =  92*12,  nickel  =  6*20;  cobalt  =  0*41  =  98*73 

and  the  siliceous  portions : 

SiO^         APO'         FeO  MgO         Na*0  S 

A.  Soluble       .       .    38*01       0*46       17*51       41-27        —         I'Ol  98*26 

B.  Insoluble    .       .    52-61       4*80       13*21       27*31       1*38        —    =  99  31 

The  soluble  silicate  is  an  olivine  in  which  the  ratio  of  MgO  to  FeO  is  about  4:1; 
the  insoluble  part  is  a  bronzite ;  and  in  addition  to  the  minerals  already  mentioned, 
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the  presence  in  the  Castralia  stones  of  small  amounts  of  iron  sulphide  and  anorthite 
was  recognised. 

Xowa  County,  State  of  Iowa  {SilL  Am.  J.  ix.  459 ;  x.  44,  206,  357 ;  xi. 
253),  February  12,  1875;  10.30  a.m.  (Chicago  time). — A71  Account  of  the  Detonating 
Meteor  of  February  .12,  1875,  by  C.  W.  Irish,  Iowa  City-,  1875;  Delafontaine, 
Bibliotheque  Universelle,  Oct.  1875,  188;  G  A.  Bsiubree,  TListitut,  1875  (Nos.  105- 
122);  C.  W.  Giimbel,  Munch.  Akad.  Ber.  1875,  v.  313.  A  great  number  of  large 
stones  fell  on  this  occasion,  weighing  in  all  700  lbs.,  the  largest  being  120  lbs.  in 
weight.  Some  passed  so  near  the  earth's  surface  that  they  clipped  off  the  branches  of 
trees.  Three  separate  explosions  of  the  fire-ball  were  noticed  while  still  in  view, 
and  about  two  or  three  minutes  after  it  had  disappeared,  three  reports,  resembling  the 
discharge  of  the  blast  of  a  quarry,  were  heard. 

The  stones  have  the  usual  black  crust.  A  preliminary  chemical  examination 
showed  them  to  contain  : 

Nickel-iron  =  12*53;  troilite  =  5-82;  silicates  =  81-64       =  100*00 
The  nickel-iron  consists  of : 

Iron  =  89-04;  nickel  =  10-35;  cobalt  =  0-54  =  99-93 

with  traces  of  copper,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  The  silicate  contains  iron,  ferrous 
oxide,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  soda,  with  traces  of  lithia  and  potash,  and  is  very 
similar  in  composition  to  a  large  class  of  meteorites  notably  represented  by  the  stones 
which  fell  at  Vouille  (May  31,  1831),  and  Aumale,  Algeria  (August  25,  1865). 

A.  W.  Wright  collected  and  analysed  the  gases  contained  in  this  meteorite  and 


Carbon  dioxide  . 
Carbon  monoxide 
Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen  (calculated) 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Below 

At  low 

At  full 

At  100° 

At  250° 

red-heat 

red-heat 

red-heat 

95-46 

92-32 

42-27 

35-82 

6-56 

0-00  (?) 

1-82 

5-11 

0-49 

0-00 

4-54 

5-86 

48-06 

58-51 

87-53 

000 

0-00 

4-56 

5-18 

6-91 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Amer.  Jour.  8c.  for  the  papers  subsequently  published 
by  MaUet  and  Wright  on  the  question  of  the  conditions  under  which  gases  are  occluded 
by  meteorites. 

Prof.  Giimbel  finds  the  crust  of  this  meteorite  to  possess  a  deep  bottle-green  or 
brownish-red  colour,  and  to  exhibit  in  polarised  light  all  the  characters  of  an  amorphous 
vitreous  mass.    The  composition  of  the  stone,  according  to  his  analysis,  is  : 

Meteoric  iron   12-32 

Troilite   5  25 

Silicate,  decomposed  by  acid       ....  48-11 

Silicate,  not  acted  upon  by  acid  ....  34-32 


100-00 

The  silicate  decomposed  by  acid  is  an  olivine,  having  the  formula  2(|MgO^FeO),SiO^ 
and  the  insoluble  silicate  gave  the  oxygen  ratios  :  Silicic  acid  =  29-68;  bases  =  10-92. 
It  appears  not  improbable  that  the  silicate  in  this  case  was  not  completely  decomposed 
during  fusion.  A  plate  accompanying  Giimbel's  paper  shows  a  microscopic  section 
of  the  meteorite  exhibiting  olivine,  augite,  meteoric  iron,  chromite,  troilite,  particles 
of  a  reddish  hue  which  resemble  garnet,  but  refracting  light  doubly,  and  possessing 
optical  characters  which  will  not  allow  of  their  being  identified  with  nosean  ;  also 
chondra  showing  fibrous,  radiate,  and  granular  structure,  as  well  as  others  which 
evidently  consist  of  olivine,  and  some  which  are  opaque  and  finely  granular.  The 
meteoric  iron  has  a  hackly  angular  ,  structure,  and  such  an  appearance  as  it  would 
present  if  reduced  to  the  met-allic  state  in  the  position  which  it  at  present  occupies. 

Zsadany,  Temesvar,  the  Banat,  Hungary.  March  31,  1875  {Egyetertes  es 
Magyar  Ujsdg,  April  and  June,  1875  ;  Verhand.  Naturhis.  Med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg, 
1878,  ii.  Heft.  2). — No  meteor  was  seen;  a  sound  as  of  platoon-firing  was  heard  ;  and 
a  small  shower  of  black  stones  fell,  some  of  which  were  cold  when  picked  up.  Sixteen 
stones  in  all  were  found,  having  an  aggregate  weight  of  400  grams. 

The  finely-grained  light-grey  matrix  encloses  granules  of  magnetic  pyrites  (troilite  ?), 
granules  and  plates  of  nickel-iron,  and  numerous  dark-grey  crystalline  spherules, 
averaging  ^  mm.  in  diameter  ;  one  little  sphere  had  a  breadth  of  3^  mm.  They  had 
an  ex  centric-radiate  or  contorted-radiate  structure.    A  freshly  broken  surface  of  the 
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stone  is  studded  with  these  chondra,  and  they  are  easily  removed  from  the  matrix. 
As  regards  their  mineralogical  aspect,  the  spherules  are  found  to  be  of  two  kinds. 
One  consists  of  small  prisms  of  a  rhombic  mineral  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
variety  of  enstatite  ;  others  are  found  to  possess  the  characters  of  olivine.  An  accessory 
mineral,  transparent,  pure,  and  with  well-defined  edges,  differs  from  the  rhombic 
augite  in  exhibiting  no  cleavage  fissures,  from  olivine  by  the  smoothness  of  its  polished 
exterior,  and  from  both  of  them  by  exhibiting  distinct  pleochroism  with  absorption, 
one  tone  being  colourless,  the  other  pale-red  with  a  faint  tinge  of  brown.  It  appears 
to  be  rhombic,  and  shows  a  close  resemblance  to  a  variety  of  hypersthene  found  by 
Cohen  in  a  gabbro  from  S.  Africa.  The  Zsadany  stone  resembles  those  which  fell  ou 
different  occasions  at  Lance,  Gropalpur,  and  Pultusk. 

The  portions  soluble  and  insoluble  in  acid  have  the  following  composition : 


Soluble  portion  Insoluble  portion 

Silica    44-56  56-71 

Alumina       .....    trace  2*32 

Iron  oxide  17-54  13-21 

Lime    ......    trace  .  1-77 

Magnesia   37-90  25-99 


100-00  100-00 


The  stones  appear  to  consist  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  a  bronzite,  the  remaining 
fourth  being  an  olivine  in  which  the  equivalents  of  MgO  ."  FeO  are  as  3-89  :  1,  or 
approximately  that  which  is  often  met  with  in  meteoric  olivines. 

Feid-Chalr,  Corde  de  la  Calle,  Constantine.  August  16,  1875  (about  noon) 
[Compt.  rend.  1877,  Ixxxiv.  70). — This  meteorite  fell  at  a  spot  named  Feid-Chair, 
about  30  kilometers  from  La  Calle,  the  descent  being  attended  with  the  customary 
luminous  appearance.  It  weighs  380  grams  ;  all  search  to  discover  other  stones 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  stone  has  a  black  crust  and  a  grey  interior,  in  which  particles 
of  nickel-iron  and  troilite  are  imbedded.  Spherules  are  recognised,  but  the  matrix 
likewise  exhibits  a  brecciated  structure  ;  grains  of  a  dull  black  hue  are  also  distributed 
through  the  mass.  The  Feid-Chair  meteorite  closely  resembles  the  stones  which  fell 
at  La  Baffe  (Sept.  13,  1822),  Heredia,  Costa  Kica  (April  1,  1857),  Canellas,  near 
Barcelona  (May  14,  1861),  and  Khetree,  Eajpootana  (Jan.  19,  1867). 

Rowton,  near  Welllng-ton,  Shropshire.    April  20,  1876  ;  3-40  p.m. — A 

block  of  meteoric  iron,  weighing  7f  lbs.,  was  seen  to  fall  at  this  place.  Rain  was 
failing  heavily  at  the  time,  when  a  strange  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  followed  by  a 
startling  explosion  like  a  discharge  of  heavy  artillery,  audible  over  an  area  several 
miles  in  extent  among  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Shropshire.  The  iron  was  found 
about  an  hour  later ;  the  hole  it  had  made  was  probed,  and  it  was  discovered  about 
18  inches  below  the  surface.  The  hole  was  nearly  perpendicular,  the  meteorite  having 
entered  the  ground  almost  vertically  in  a  N.W  to  S.E  direction,  and  when  found  it 
was  quite  warm.  The  mass  is  irregularly  angular,  and  except  at  the  point  where  it 
struck  the  ground,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  It  was 
presented  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  only  the  seventh 
aerosiderite,  or  meteoric  iron,  the  fall  of  which  has  been  witnessed,  although  upwards 
of  a  hundred  iron  masses  have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  which 
are  undoubtedly  meteoric,  and  two  such  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain. 
No  analysis  of  this  iron  has  yet  been  published. 

Vavilovka,  G-ov.  Cherson,  Russia.  1876,  June  7th  {Mem.  de  la  Soc. 
nation,  des  Sciences  nat.  de  Ckerbo^irg,  xxi.  205). — It  appears  that  at  this  time  a  large 
number  of  stones  fell,  and  a  noise  as  of  thunder  was  heard.  A  stone  examined  by 
R.  Prendal  had  a  black  crust  0"6-r0  mm.  thick,  and  a  number  of  irregular  and  pro- 
minent bands.  A  cut  section  showed  under  a  glass  a  fine-grained  grey  mass  through 
which  numberless  white  spots  with  angular  boundaries  are  distributed.  This  meteor- 
ite is  so  brittle  that  the  preparation  of  sections  was  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
The  metallic  constituents  are  particles  of  nickel-iron  distributed  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  stone,  and  grains  of  a  sulphide  which  are  not  magnetic.  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  meteorite  is  3-51,  and  an  analysis  by  R.  Prendal  shows  it  to  contain : 

Iron 

SiO'         Fe*0»       Al'O^         CaO         IMgO      Alkalies     sulphide  Ni 
53-81       9-41       8-75       2-07       18-54       1-14       5*26       O-7O  =  99-68 

These  numbers  throw  but  little  light  on  the  minute  constitution  of  the  stone.  It  is 
to  be  classed  with  the  chondrites. 

StcUldalen,  near  Kopparhergr*  Orebrolan,  Sweden.    June  28,  ]876  ;  11.50 
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A.M.  [Fbredrag  i  Mincralogi  vid  AJcade^niens  drshogtid  den  3  Aprill,  1877  ;  Aftonhladets 
Artieholags  frycJceri,  Stockholm,  1877;  Nature,  Zv\y  19,  1877;  Oforsigt  of  Kongl. 
Vetenskaps  Akad.  Fdrhandl.  1877,  No,  4,  p.  35).  A  meteor  traversed  the  greater 
part  of  Central  Sweden  in  a  W.N.W  direction,  and  was  plainly  visible  in  very  bright 
sunshine.  A  loud  whistling  noise  was  heard,  followed  by  two  sharp  reports  and 
others  less  loud  resembling  thunder.  The  fall  of  the  meteorites  was  witnessed  by 
eight  or  ten  persons.  The  largest  weighs  4|-  skalpund  (1  lb.  av.  =  r068  Itt.  or 
skalpund).  Stalldalen  is  a  station  on  the  Swedish  Central  Railway.  Some  of  the 
meteorites  which  fell  into  the  water  were  lost.  The  total  number  of  stones  found  is 
eleven,  and  they  weigh  collectively  34  kilog.  Lindstrom  finds  the  total  composition  of 
one  of  these  stones  to  be  : 


Silica        .  . 

.  35-71 

Soda  .... 

.  0-62 

Phosphoric  acid 

.  0-30 

Potash 

.  0-15 

Alumina  . 

.  2-11 

Iron  .... 

.  21-10 

Chromium  oxide 

0-40 

Nickel 

.  1-61 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

.  10-29 

Cobalt 

.  0-17 

Manganous  oxide 

.  0-25 

Phosphorus 

.  0-01 

Nickel  monoxide 

.  0-20 

Svilphur 

.  2-27 

Lime. 

1-61 

Chlorine  . 

.  0-04 

Magnesia  . 

.  23-16 

100-00 

Of  these  ingredients,  4-51  per  cent,  constitute  magnetic  pyrites  (?),  and  14-65  per 
cent,  nickel-iron,  the  composition  of  which  appears  to  be  : 
Fe  Ni  Co  P 

90-78       8-29       0-88       0-05  =  100-00 

The  portions  (I)  gelatinisable  with  and  (II)  unacted  upon  by  acid  have  the  following 
composition : 

SiO^*      P^O^    APO^      FeO      NiO     MnO     CaO      MgO     Na^O     K=0  CI 

I.  36-76    0-83    0-13    20-35    0-60     —     0-64    40-47    0-18    0  16    0-13  =  100-25 

II.  57-37  0-07  5-07  8-03  —  0-63  3-41  23-54  1-38  0-23  —  =  99  73 
In  the  soluble  portion  the  oxygen-ratio  of  acids  to  bases  is  20'08  :  21-16,  and  in  the 
insoluble  part  30-64  :  15-08.  In  addition  to  olivine  andbronzite,  this  meteorite  appears 
to  contain  an  insoluble  felspar  and  a  little  apatite. 

Rochester,  Indiana.  1876,  December  21,  9  p.m.  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  219).— 
The  course  of  this  meteor  was  studied  by  Professor  Kirkwood  cf  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
who  considers  the  length  of  its  observed  track  to  be  from  1000  to  1100  miles,  one  of 
the  longest  on  record.  Its  height  is  supposed  to  have  been  38  miles  above  the  place 
where  the  fragment  preserved  fell  from  it.  In  various  parts  of  its  track  it  threw  off 
fragments,  accompanied  with  the  usual  rumbling  noise.  '  The  pyrotechnic  display  is 
said  to  have  been  transcendently  beautiful,  hardly  equalled  or  surpassed  by  any  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  the  kind.'  The  only  fragment  preserved  fell  at  Eochester  and 
rebounded,  falling  finally  on  the  surface  without  penetrating  it,  '  It  is  of  the  piso- 
litic  variety,  very  friable,  of  a  grey  colour,  easily  crushed  under  the  fingers  into  light 
powder  and  small  globules,  some  of  them  perfectly  spherical,  of  which  the  writer 
has  some  specimens  2  mm,  in  diameter.'  It  resembles  the  Aussun  stone.  The  crust 
is  dull  black  and  quite  rough.  The  composition  of  the  stone  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately : 

Bronzite  and  pyroxene  minerals       .       .       .       .       .  .46-00 


Olivine  minerals   41-00 

Nickel-iron   10-00 

Troilite   3-00 

Chromite   0-15 

and  that  of  the  portion  soluble  (I)  47'80  per  cent,,  and  insoluble  in  acid  (II)  52  20  per 
cent. : 

SiO»  FeO  Al^O^        CaO         MgO         Cr=0»  Na^O 

I    34-55       27-75         —         —        36-38        —        046  =  99-14 
II    57-81       11-04       0-23       5-31       24-97       0-10       084  =  100-30 


The  spherules  were  isolated  and  examined ;  they  contained  46-80  per  cent,  soluble 
silicate,  and  53*20  insoluble  silicate,  the  magnesia  in  the  soluble  part  amounting  to 
34-48  per  cent. ;  they  are  consequently  merely  concretions  of  the  matrix  of  the  stone. 
The  nickel-iron  contained : 

Iron  =  94-49;  Nickel  =  4-12;  Cobalt  =  0*51  =99-12 
•Warrenton,  Missouri.   1877,  January  3  (about  sunrise)  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
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xiv.  222). — A  sound  was  heard  like  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  or  like  the  passage  of 
a  cannon-ball  through  the  air;  it  came  from  the  north-west,  and  became  louder 
and  louder  to  four  observers  stationed  at  Warrenton.  On  looking  up  they  saw  a 
falling  object  strike  a  tree,  breaking  oflP  the  limbs  and  then  coming  to  the  ground 
with  a  crash.  The  stone  was  broken  in  pieces.  It  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  conical 
form  and  a  length  of  18  inches  ;  the  weight  was  estimated  at  100  lbs.,  but  only  10 
to  16  lbs.  weight  of  the  fragments  have  been  saved.  No  explosion  or  luminous 
phenomena  were  observed.  It  most  closely  resembles  the  Ornans  stone  (July  11, 
1868).  Its  crust  has  an  unusual  thickness,  being  in  places  2^  to  3^  mm.  thick.  The 
interior  of  the  stone  has  a  very  dark  uniform  ash  colour;  it  is  soft  and  easily 
crushed,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3-47. 
The  ratio  of  the  constituent  minerals  is  : 

Olivine  minerals   76-00 

Bronzite  and  pyroxene  minerals       ......  18*00 

Nickel-iron   2-00 

Troi'lite   3-50 

Chromite   0*50 

8C"iO  pur  cent,  of  silicate  is  soluble  in  acid  and  has  the  composition  under  I;  19"60  per 
cent,  of  silicate,  being  insoluble  in  acid  ;  it  is  given  under  II. 

SiO'      FeO'     APO^     CaO      MgO     Na'^O     NiO     CoO  Cr^O^ 
I.  Soluble.     33-02    37-57    0  12    trace    28-41    0-07    1*54    0  31      —  =  101-04 
XL  Insoluble.  56-90    10*20    0*20    7-62     22-41    1-00    —      —     0-33  =  97-66 

The  nickel-iron  contains : 

Iron  =  88-51 ;  Nickel  =  10-21  ;  Cobalt  =  0-60  =  99-32 

Cynthiana,  Kentucky.  1877,  January  23,  4  p.m.  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  224). 
A  brilliant  meteor  was  seen  traversing  Monroe  County,  Indiana,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  ;  it  was  also  observed  at  Decatur  County,  of  the  same  state.  The  meteorite 
fell  about  sixty  miles  distant  from  these  places,  and  appeared  to  descend  almost 
vertically,  accompanied  with  the  usual  noises.  One  mass  was  seen  to  fall,  and  was 
dug  out  of  a  hole  thirteen  inches  deep.  This  stone  is  wedge-shaped,  with  one 
portion  of  it  very  extensively  and  regularly  pitted,  the  rest  being  smooth.  The  crust 
is  dull-black  and  perfect  as  when  it  fell.  The  stone  weighs  six  kilograms  ;  it  is  of 
the  harder  brecciated  variety,  and  when  broken  presents  a  mottled  surface  identical 
with  that  of  the  Parnellee  stone,  which  it  resembles  in  every  respect,  even  in  density, 
which  in  both  cases  is  3-41.    The  constituent  minerals  of  the  meteorite  appear  to  be  : 

Olivine  minerals       .........  50-00 

Bronzite  and  pyroxene  minerals        ......  30-00 

Nickel-iron   6-00 

Troilite   5-50 

Chromite   0-52 

The  silicates  soluble  in  acid  form  56-50  per  cent,  of  the  total  silicates,  and  possess  the 
composition  given  under  I ;  those  insoluble  in  acid  amount  to  43*50  per  cent.,  and 
are  given  under  II : 

SiO'        FeO       Al'O^       CaO         MgO       Na»0  Cr'O' 

I.  Soluble.     33-65     30*83     0*11     trace      34-61       _       _     =  99-20 

II.  Insoluble.  57-60     11-42     0-43     5-70      23-97     1*24     0-38    =  100-74 

The  nickel- iron  forming  5-93  per  cent,  of  the  meteorite  consists  of : 

Iron  =  90-64;  Nickel  =  8-35;  Cobalt  =  0-73  =  99*72 

Hungren,  between  Steinheim  and  Borsdorf,  Province  Oberhessen. 

1877,  May  17,  7  a.m.  {Min.  Mitth.  1877,  313).— An  eyewitness  of  the  fall  of  one  of 
these  meteorites  states  that,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  wood,  he  heard  a  noise  as  of 
thunder,  followed  by  a  humming,  hissing,  whistling  sound,  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  a  number  of  stones  quickly  rushing  among  trees.  One  struck  a  pine  tree  close  to 
him,  severed  a  branch  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  Buchner 
visited  the  spot  five  months  later,  and  found  a  second  stone  weighing  26  grams. 
The  first  weighed  86  grams.  The  descent  of  the  meteorite  took  place  in  the  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  crust  of  this  stone  is  dull  black  and  thin  ;  the 
fractured  surface  displays  a  grey,  occasionally  brown  matrix,  traversed  by  a  very  thin 
but  very  conspicuous  brilliant  black  band  of  material ;  it  runs  obliquely  to  the 
flattened  side  of  the  stone,  and  is  also  found  in  the  smaller  mass  picked  up  five  months 
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later,  which  evidently  never  formed  part  of  the  larger  meteorite.  On  part  of  the 
fractured  surface  of  the  larger  stone  a  second  black  line,  parallel  to  the  first  but  less 
brilliant,  is  seen.  Abundant  particles  of  nickel-iron  and  tro'ilite  are  met  with ;  the 
crust  appears  to  consist,  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  of  the  metallic  alloy.  The  ground- 
mass  appears  to  be  olivine ;  some  olivine  spherules  are  conspicuous,  surrounded  by 
the  black  material  or  by  nickel-iron  ;  other  chondra  have  a  banded  or  radiated  struc- 
ture, as  in  the  stones  of  Shergotty  or  Gopalpur,  and  appear  to  be  bronzite  ;  and  lastly 
there  are  spherules  of  a  homogeneous  grey  translucent  substance,  devoid  of  or  rarely 
traversed  by  fissures. 

According  to  Tschermak's  examination  of  the  smaller  stone,  it  approaches  closely 
in  its  character  to  the  Pultusk  meteorites.  The  black  crust  has  the  unusual  thickness 
of  1'5  mm.,  and  encloses  nickel-iron,  magnetic  pyrites  (troilite  ?),  and  even  lustreless 
chondra  -which  may  consist  of  chromite  or  pieotite.  Tschermak  also  determined  the 
presence  of  granules  of  olivine,  bronzite,  and  diallage,  for  such  he  believes  to  be  the 
brown  mineral,  forming  angular  fragments,  which  are  found  not  to  be  rhombic  and  to 
resemble  an  augite. 

Cronstadt,  Orsmge  River  Free  State,  South  Africa.    1877,  June. — A 

shower  of  stones  fell  near  Cronstadt  in  June  1877,  in  a  wooded  district,  so  that  few 
could  be  collected.    One  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Soko-Banja,  INT.z:.  of  Alexinatz,  Servia.  1878,  October  13,  about  2  p.m. 
{Verhandl.  der  k.  geolog.  Eeichsanstatt,  1877,  328;  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  1878, 
xi.  96). — Two  explosions,  like  salvoes  of  artillery,  were  heard,  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  display  of  light,  such  as  attends  the  bursting  of  shells.  This  noise  lasted  some 
time,  and  was  followed  by  a  sound  resembling  the  firing  of  musketry.  Soon  after  the  ex- 
plosions a  number  of  meteorites  fell  to  the  ground,  over  an  area  1^  mile  in  length  and  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  The  total  weight  of  material  which  fell  amounted  to  80  kilograms. 

All  the  meteorites  are  covered  with  a  black  rough  vitreous  crust  0-5  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, and  exhibiting  numerous  depressions  ;  the  interior  consists  of  spherules  of  various 
sizes,  some  brown,  some  yellow,  cemented  together  by  an  ash-grey  material,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  trachytic  lava.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  stone  is  3'502.  Thp 
meteorite  consists  of : 


I 

II 

Nickel-iron 

3-7 

Silicates    .  . 

.  96-2 

96-3 

100-0 

100-0 

A  fragment  of  nickel-iron  was  found  to  consist  of : 

Iron  =  78-13;  Nickel  =  2170;  Copper  =  0-17 


100-00 


This  is  a  high  percentage  of  nickel;  the  ratio  of  the  metals  is  Fe  '  Ni  =  4  :  1.  The 
iron  sulphide  is  monosulphide  containing  63-84  per  cent,  of -iron;  theory  requires 
63-64  per  cent.  The  portion  acted  upon  by  acid  (I)  and  withstanding  that  reagent 
(II)  consisted  of : 

Silicic  acid 
Iron  protoxide. 
Manganese  oxide 
Magnesia , 
Soda 
Potash 
Iron 
Nickel 

Iron  monosulphide  =  6*78 

Chromite .... 
Phosphorus 


I 

n 

32-24 

56-66 

28-41 

23-55 

0-20 

0003 

30-53 

20-84 

0-43 

0-09 

0-70 

0-17 

(Fe  =  4-31 

I  S  =  2-47 

0-11 

trace 

99-55 

101-163 

Neither  alumina  nor  lime  appears  to  be  present,  and  felspathic  and  augitic  , 
constituents  are  consequently  absent     The  oxygen  present  in  the  two  silicates 
amounts  to — 

I  II 
Silicic  acid   17-19  30-22 

The  soluble  portion  is  therefore  an  olivine  having  approximately  the  composition 
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represented  by  the  formula  2(fMgO,|FeO),Si02 ;  and  the  insoluble  portion  a  bronzite 
of  the  form  (§MgO,^FeO),SiO^ ;  the  ratio  of  iron  oxide  to  magnesia  being  the  same  in 
both  silicates. 

Meteorite  from  Tieschitz,  IVIoravia.  July  15,  1878;  1.45  p.m.  {Wien. 
Ahad.  Benkschriften.  Math-naturwissenschaft.  Classe  xxxix.  Nov.  21,  1878). — A 
stone  fell  at  this  date,  with  the  usual  accompanying  noise,  within  100  paces  of 
some  people  whose  attention  was  directed  to  a  small  dark  cloud  from  which 
a  peculiar  and  ever  increasing  noise  proceeded.  This  cloud  was  suddenly  seen  to 
become  incandescent,  but  in  no  very  high  degree,  and  the  noise  became  still  louder, 
when  a  body  was  seen  to  fall  from  the  cloud.  The  stone  was  warm  when  found.  The 
noise  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  two  miles  aroxmd.  The  stone  was  secured,  and 
was  sent  on  the  19th  to  the  Museum  of  the  Technical  High  School  of  Briinn.  The 
meteor  appears  to  have  passed  over  Daubrawic  and  Sloup,  and  the  path  to  have  been 
through  Azimuth  108°  altitude  40°,  and  the  apparent  radiant  in  E  A  68°,  declina- 
tion 40°. 

This  stone  only  was  found,  and  all  search  for  others  was  in  vain.  The  stone 
weighs  27'5  kilog.,  and  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  pyramid  with  an  almost  rectangular 
base.  The  entire  surface  is  covered  in  places  with  a  black  crust,  of  about  the  thickness 
of  that  found  on  the  stones  which  fell  at  Pultusk  ;  on  the  large  convex  side,  which  is 
called  the  '  breast  side,'  it  is  much  thinner,  and  exhibits  a  radiated  character.  On 
the  back  it  is  thicker  and  rougher,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  radiated  structure.  The- 
'  breast-side '  is  free  from  all  great  depressions,  while  the  others  show  them,  due 
probably  in  part  to  the  original  form  of  the  stone,  partly  to  the  action  of  currents  of 
air  on  the  surface  when  melted.  The  freshly  broken  surface  of  the  stone  is  dull, 
ash-grey  in  hue,  darker  than  the  Pultusk  stone,  the  texture  finer  and  more  sharply 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  chondrites.  It  exhibits  many  small  dull 
grey  or  dark  coloured  chondra,  and  splinters  and  fragments  of  the  same  kind,  many 
larger  dull-grey  chondra,  also  white  small  chondra,  and  white  fragments,  the  latter 
much  fewer  than  the  former.  Between  them  are  an  ash-grey  earthy  matrix  and  very 
few  yellow  metallic  lustrous  particles.  Most  of  the  dark  chondra  are  less  than  1  mm. 
in  diameter ;  those  which  have  a  diameter  of  1  mm.  are  fewer,  and  there  are  occa- 
sional chondra  which  exceed  1  mm.  in  size.    The  largest  one  had  a  diameter  of  5  mm. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  sections  of  this  meteorite  displayed  many 
curious  features,  and  appeared  to  confirm  the  views  already  put  forth  by  Tschermak 
regarding  the  probable  influences  which  have  taken  part  in  the  form  which  the  chondra 
and  other  enclosures  take.  Some  chondra  present  an  appearance  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed.  They  have  round  depressions,  which  point  to  a  plasticity  of 
the  chondra  during  contact,  as  if  the  spherules  had  acquired  their  shape  during  the 
act  of  rubbing  which  formed  the  splintered  fragments.  Others,  again,  have  pro- 
jections of  a  rounded  form  or  an  almost  pointed  end.  These  chondra  are  the  result  of 
volcanic  eruption  or  explosion. 

Olivine. — Both  in  the  matrix  and  in  chondra  well-developed  crystals  of  olivine  are 
to  be  met  with.  They  have  the  same  form  as  the  olivine  in  basalt.  Many  of  the 
chondra  consist  of  individual  crystals.  Many  crystals  have  cavities,  enclosing  black 
angular  grains,  or  a  black  impregnation  of  the  crust,  or  black,  slightly  translucent 
spherules  or  enclosures  of  '  glass ; '  some  exhibit  a  most  distinct  surface  of  the  enclosed 
material. 

Bronzite. — Barred  and  fibrous  individuals  of  a  brown  colour  are  regarded  as  bronzite* 
Some  of  the  barred  chondra,  shown  in  the  plate  accompanying  the  paper  by  Makowsky 
and  Tschermak,  are  very  perfectly  developed  and  are  very  curious.  Some  have  a 
dark  border,  others  a  light  rim.  In  these  chondra,  also,  the  enclosed  material  already 
referred  to  is  met  with. 

Enstatite. — Many  of  the  chondra  of  this  mineral  are  distinguished  by  their  marked 
foliated  structure.  The  enclosed  '  glass '  is  also  found  in  them.  Many  spherules, 
and  fragments  of  spherules,  of  a  crystallised  mixture  of  bronzite  and  olivine,  and  of 
enstatite  and  olivine,  were  noticed ;  none,  however,  of  a  crystallised  mixture  of  enstatite 
and  bronzite  ;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  as  if  the  meteoric  tuff  originated  from  two 
sorts  of  stony  mixtures. 

Augite. — A  few  small  chondra,  with  a  compact  pale-coloured  crust,  have  a  texture 
and  colour  which  differ  from  all  the  foregoing.  The  entire  spherule  is  shown  by 
polarised  light  to  be  an  individual ;  the  crust  is  almost  colourless,  the  interior  has  a 
brownish-green  hue.    Their  reaction  with  light  points  to  their  being  augite. 

Magnetic  Pyrites  and  Kickel-iron. — Magnetic  pyrites  occurs  as  grains  enclosed  in 
the  other  chondra  and  splinters  of  chondra  as  well  as  free  in  the  matrix.  The  nickel- 
iron  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  irregular  particles,  with  a  hackly  surface  in 
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the  matrix.    In  some  of  the  spherules,  both  magnetic  pyrites  and  nickel-iron  have  a 

distinct  concentric  arrangement. 

The  stone  of  Tiesehitz  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  chondritic  meteorites  "which 
Tschermak  some  years  ago  classified  as  remarkable  for  '  many  brown,  finely-fibrons 
chondra.'  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  stone  is  3'59.  It  contains  about  85  per  cent,  of  non- 
metallic  minerals.  No  trace  of  any  mineral  resembling  a  felspar  could  be  detected. 
The  percentage  composition  of  the  stone  is  as  follows  : 


Si02 
APO^ 
FeO 
MgO 
CaO 
Na'-^O 
Fe  . 
Ni  . 
S  . 


Olivine 
13-99 

13-86 
10-94 


Bronzite  and 
Enstatite 
18-84 


5-47 
9-53 


Augite 
7-90 
2-09 
0-73 

0-  61 

1-  42 
1-26 


Magnetic     Nickel       Totals  Totals 


Pyrites  iron 


2-46 


7-97 
1-31 


—  1-62 


(calc.) 
40-73 
2-09 

20-  06 

21-  08 
1-42 
1-26 

10-43 
1-31 
1-62 


(anal.) 
40-23 
1-93 

19-  80 

20-  55 
1-54 
1-53 

10-26 
1-31 
1-65 


OP 


38-79 


33-84 


14-01 


4-08 


Olivine 

Bronzite  and  enstatite 
Augite 

Magnetic  pyrites 
Nickel-ircn 


9-28  100-00 


38-79 
33-84 
14-01 
4-08 
9-28 


100-00 

Esterville,  Emmet  County,  Iowa.  1879,  May  10,  5  p.m.  (Amer.  Jour.  Sc. 
xviii.  77). — A  meteor  exploded  over  this  spot,  and  was  seen  to  fall  in  full  dayhght. 
One  fragment,  weighing  500  lbs.,  fell  on  railroad  land,  and  was  dug  up  from  a  depth 
of  14^  feet  in  a  sti£f  clay  soil.  Another  portion,  weighing  170  lbs.,  fell  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  first.  Many  smaller  pieces,  of  a  few  ounces  or  pounds  weight, 
were  scattered  in  the  vicinity.  The  smaller  mass  fell  upon  a  dry  knoll,  and  penetrated 
the  earth  vertically  to  a  depth  of  4^  feet.  The  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  de- 
scribed as  a  continuous  roll  of  thunder  accompanied  by  a  crackling  sound.  The  stone 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Hall,  of  the  Minneapolis  University,  for 
complete  investigation.  The  preliminary  examination  points  to  the  metallic  portion 
consisting  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  nickel  and  tin.  Full  half  the  mass  consists  of  stony 
matter,  which  appears  in  dark  green  crystalline  masses  imbedded  in  a  light  grey 
matrix.  When  the  whole  is  powdered  a  violent  reaction  ensues  on  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  is  increased  by  boiling.  The  boiling  acid  appears  to  dissolve  all 
but  the  grey  matrix.  Some  of  the  crystalline  masses  are  two  inches  thick,  and 
exhibit  distinct  monoclinic  cleavage.  Under  the  microscope,  in  thin  sections,  olivine 
and  a  triclinic  felspar  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  pyroxene.  The  iron  shows 
the  "Wiedmannstattian  figures  very  finely. 

W.  F. 

On  the  Gases  occluded  in  Meteorites  (CO,  CO^.  CH^  H,  N),  see  A.  W.  Wright 
(Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  ix.  459;  x.  44;  xi.  253;  xii.  165;  Jakresb.  f.  Chem.  1875,  1312, 
1315;  1876,  1312). 

BIETH  ACR-iri:.IC  ACIB,  G^WO"^  =  mG—C{Cm).COm,  or,  according  to  Fittig, 
=CH— CH(CH3)— CO^H  (Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  95).  This  modification  of 
crotonic  acid,  which  Frankland  a.  Duppa  first  obtained  by  acting  on  ethylic  dimeth- 
oxalate  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  and  saponifying  the  resulting  ethylic  ether  with 
potash  (vi.  825),  is  also  produced  by  dissolving  citraconic  acid  or  anhydride,  or 
mesaconic  acid,  in  fuming  hydrobromic  acid — or  by  heating  citraconic  anhydride 
or  mesaconic  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid — and  boiling  the  resulting  citra- 
or  mesa-,  bromo-  or  chloro-pyrotartaric  acid  with  concentrated  soda-ley,  e.g. : 

C3H^Br(C02Na)2  =  NaBr  +  CO^  +  C'Hs.CO^Na. 

This  decomposition  of  citrabromo-pyrotartaric  acid  affords  the  means  of  preparing 
methacrylic  acid  in  large  quantity  (vi.  511-587).  See  also  Fittig  (Liebig's  Annalen, 
clxxxviii.  42). 

Methacrylic  acid  appears  to  occur  in  small  quantity  in  the  portion  of  the  product 
of  saponification  of  Roman  cumin-oil  (consisting  chiefly  of  isobutyric  acid)  which  dis- 
tils at  160°  (Fittig,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  513). 
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On  the  conversion  of  Methacrylie  Acid  into  Isobutyric  Acid  by  the  action  of 
Sodium-amalgam,  and  into  lodisobutyric  Acid  by  solution  in  fuming  Hydriodic 
Acid,  see  p.  687  of  this  volume. 

Methacrylie  acid  dissolves  easily  also  in  fuming  hydrohromic  acid,  even  at  0'',  the 
solution,  after  some  time,  depositing  a  crystallised  addition- product,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time  a  thick  oil,  which  is  formed  by  polymerisation,  and  solidifies  over  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  hydrate  to  an  amorphous  resinous  mass  (L.  Paul,  Ber.  ix.  ]  22). 

MBTHASTE,  CH*.  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  carbon  oxide 
and  hydrogen  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  electricity  in  an  induction-tube:  CO  +  SH^^ 
WO  -I-  CH*  (Brodie,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxi.  245) ;  also  by  the  action  of  zinc-powder  on 
chloroform  dissolvedinaqueous  alcohol:  2CHCP  +  SH^O  +  3Zn-=  3ZnO  +  3ZnCP  +  2CH* 
(SabanejefF,  Ber.  ix.  1810). 

When  a  mixture  of  methane  and  air  is  passed  over  a  platinum  spiral  heated  to 
redness  by  an  electric  current,  the  uiethane  is  oxidised  to  formic  acid  (Coquillion, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii,  444). 

Methane,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  silent  electric  discharge,  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  acetylene,  together  with  free  hydrogen  and  resinous  hydrocarbons,  an 
odour  of  turpentine-oil  being  also  evolved  (see  Electricity,  p.  728).  Under  the  same 
influence,  methane  combines  with  nitrogeti,  forming  a  solid  compound  (Berthelot, 
Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1283). 

METHAWTHREWSl,  C'^H*^  Oudemans,  Junr,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi. 

1125).  A  hydrocarbon,  metameric  with  methyl-anthracene  (p.  94),  obtained  together 
with  other  products,  by  distilling  podocarpic  acid  (q.v.).  To  separate  it,  the  crude 
distillate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  filtered  ;  the  mass  which 
separates  on  cooling  is  sublimed  at  100°-130°;  and  the  sublimate  is  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  resublimation. 

Methanthrene  crystallises  in  white  laminae,  melts  at  117°,  boils  above  300°,  and 
exhibits  a  violet  fluorescence  like  that  of  anthracene.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling, 
less  easily  in  cold  alcohol,  very  easily  in  carbon  sulphide  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
When  heated  it  exhales  a  disagreeable  peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  melted  asphalt. 
Itforms  ill-defined  derivatives  with  bromine  and  nitric  acid ;  when  boiled  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  an  aromatic  acid,  probably  C'^H'°0-. 

Metkanthrene-picric  acid,  C^^11^^.C^B?(N0'^Y0,  is  formed  by  dissolving  4_pts. 
methanthrene  and  rather  more  than  5  pts.  picric  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  very  slender  orange-coloured  needles,  which,  in 
the  moist  state,  have  the  colour  of  sublimed  alizarin,  but  incline  to  brown-red  when 
dry.    It  melts  at  117° 

Methanthrene-quinone  or  Methanthraquinone,  C'''H"'0^  is  formed  on  adding 
chromic  acid  to  a  warm  solution  of  methanthrene  in  glacial  acetic  acid  till  the  liquid 
assumes  a  yellow- green  colour,  and  separates  on  addition  of  water  in  yellow-red  flocks. 
By  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and  washing  with  ether,  it  is  obtained  in  microscopic 
rhombic  laminae.  It  melts  at  187°,  distils  without  alteration  at  a  higher  temperature, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  freely  in  alcohol.  By  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  hydromethanthrenequinone  or 
methanthrene-quinol. 

METHiiZOBIIC  ikCZD,  C^H^N'O^  The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained 
by  acting  on  nitromethane  with  alcoholic  soda-ley,  and  heating  the  resulting  crystal- 
line pulp  on  the  water-bath,  whereupon  it  separates  into  two  liquid  layers,  the  upper 
consisting  mainly  of  alcohol  and  sodium-compounds  soluble  therein,  the  lower  of 
sodium  methazonate.  The  latter  may  be  purified  by  decanting  the  upper  layer, 
leaving  the  remaining  liquid  to  cool,  dissolving  the  crystals  which  separate  in  water, 
and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  sodium  salt  thus  obtained  is  permanent  in  the 
air  (unlike  sodium-nitromethane),  explodes  when  heated,  and  forms  characteristically 
coloured  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the  heavy  metals,  e.g.  silver,  mercury,  copper, 
and  lead  (P.  Friese,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  324). 

According  to  Lecco  {ibid.  705),  the  sodium  salt  and  the  acid  are  best  prepared  by 
dissolving  4  grams  of  caustic  soda  in  hot  alcohol  and  adding  5  grams  of  nitromethane 
drop  by  drop.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  a  short  time,  and  after  cooling,  the  salt 
which  has  separated  is  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  On  shaking  the  liquid  with  ether,  the  methazonic  acid  is  dissolved  ; 
and  the  solution  is  dried  over  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and  evaporated  over  sulphuric 
acid.  A  yellow  syrup  is  then  left  behind,  which,  on  standing,  is  converted  into  large 
crystals,  mixed  with  a  thick  reddish  syrup  which  colours  the  skin  deep  red.  For 
purification,  the  crystals  are  pressed  between  paper  and  recrystallised  from  warm 
benzene. 

Methazonic  acid  is  isomeric  with  ethylnitrolic  acid,  and  is  an  unstable  body,  which 
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decomposes  spontaneously  and  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  more  sparingly  in  benzene,  and  insoluble  in  petroleum-naphtha.  It 
softens  and  liquefies  at  58°-60°,  and  explodes  at  a  higher  temperature 

The  sodium  salt  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long  prisms,  and  is  more  ex- 
plosive than  the  acid.  The  methazonates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation.   The  formation  of  methazonic  acid  is  explained  by  the  equation  : 

2CH2NaN02  =  NaOH  +  C^H^NaN^O^ 
It  is  perhaps  a  kind  of  anhydride  of  nitromethane  ;  q^^NO  |  ^' 

Azo-compounds  of  IMEetliazonic  Acid  (Kimich,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x. 
140-144).  Azo^phenyl-methazonic  acid,  Cmm*0^  =  C^W .mQ-WWO\  is  pre- 
cipitated in  orange-red  flocks  on  adding  a  solution  of  azodibenzene  nitrate  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  methazonate.    Its  formation  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

C^H^NaN^O^  +  C6H5.N2.NO='  =  NaNO^  +  C^H^N^C^H^N^O^ 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  fine  orange-red  needles,  which  melt  with  decom- 
position at  164°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  deep-red,  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  yellow 
colour. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  C^H^N^O^Na^  +  211^0,  gives  coloured 
precipitates  with  copper,  cadmium,  zinc,  mercury,  and  silver  salts.  The  barium  salt, 
C^H'^N^O^Ba  +  H-0,  is  a  purple-red  powder. 

Azo^paratoly  I  methazonic  acid,  QW.C^B.'^.W.Q'^Bm^O^,  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding  compound,  forms  orange-coloured  needles,  which  melt 
with  decomposition  at  154°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  very  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

METHSITVZiiLMZBOPHEUOIi,  C«H*<^q^CH,  prepared  by  heating  orth- 

amidophenol  with  formic  acid,  boils  at  182-6°,  and  after  being  freed  from  formic  acid 
by  treatment  with  potassium  carbonate,  solidifies  in  transparent  shining  cryistals 
which  melt  at  30-5°,  and  give  the  vapour-density  required  by  the  formula.  It  is  very 
slowly  attacked  by  air  and  water.  Heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  orthamidophenol  hydrochloride  (Ladenburg,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  X.  1123). 

IMCETHBItJiri.-BIPKEIffiri.BIiLI^XNE,    C'^H^^N^  =  C^Hs.NmCH.NH.C^H*. 

Formyl-diphenyldiamine  (W.  Weith,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  1214). — This  base, 
which  Hofmann  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  aniline  (iv.  459),  is  also 
formed  by  direct  combination  when  aniline  is  heated  with  phenyl  cyanide  (phenyl- 
carbamine) : 

C«ff.NC  +  NH2.C«Hs  =  C«H5.N=CH.NH.C«H5. 

Another  mode  of  producing  it  is  to  heat  aniline  with  formic  acid  in  a  reflux- 
apparatus. 

Methenyl-diphenyldiamine  crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles  (Hofmann  obtained 
it  only  as  a  crystalline  powder  or  in  small  scales),  melts  at  135°-136°,  and  dissolves 
very  easily  in  alcohol  and  benzene.  The  crude  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chloroform  on  aniline  melts  at  127°,  but  when  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol  and 
ligroin,  it  yields  needles  agreeing  exactly  with  those  above  described.  When 
methenyl-diphenyldiamine  is  subjected  to  prolonged  heating  in  a  reflux-apparatus,  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  benzene,  but  the  greater  part  remains 
unaltered. 

XVIETHIOiriC  ACZB.  See  Methtlene-disulphonic  acid,  CH2(S03H)2(p.  1313). 

METKlTIi  AlLCOHOIi,  CH^.OH.  Occurrence.— Th.\^  alcohol  is  almost  always 
found  in  commercial  acetone,  KasantzeflF  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  435)  found  it  in 
one  sample  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent. 

Formation. — According  to  Lieben  a.  Eossi,  and  Linnemann  a.  von  Zotta,  the 
distillate  obtained  by  heating  calcium  formate  contains  formic  aldehyde,  which,  when 
treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  yields  methyl  alcohol  (vii.  533).  According  to  Lieben 
a.  Paterno  however  (Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1873,  290),  and  Friedel  a.  Silva  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxvi.  1545),  the  distillate  in  question  contains  methyl  alcohol  ready-formed. 

Preparation. — Erlenmeyer  finds  that  the  pure  methyl  oxalate  required  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  alcohol  may  be  very  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  oxalic  acid  dehy- 
drated at  100°  in  boiling  methyl  alcohol,  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  draining  the 
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resulting  crystals  on  a  vacuum  filter,  and  washing  them  with  cold  water,  till  the 
liquid  whicli  runs  through  no  longer  exhibits  the  iodoform  reaction.  The  ether  thus 
purified  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water  (a  portion  remained  unaltered 
even  after  three  hours'  boiling),  and  the  methyl  alcohol  is  distilled  off  {N.  Bejp. 
Pharm.  xxiii.  624). 

Eeactions. — Methyl  alcohol  is  oxidised  by  electrolytic  oxygen,  with  evolution  of 
carbon  monoxide,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  formation  of 
a  liquid  containing  formate  and  acetate  of  methyl  (A.  Renard,  Gom-pt.  rend. 
Ixxx.  236). 

Methyl  alcohol,  distilled  with  sulphuj'ic  anhydride  and  a  large  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  oxymethanesulphonic  or  methyl-isethionic  acid, 
CH(OH)(S03H)2  {q.  v.)  (Max  Miiller,  Ber.  vi.  1031). 

IWCETHYl.  CHI.OR£BS,  CH^Cl  (C.  Vincent,  J.  Pharm.  [4],  xxx.  132).  This 
compound  is  now  prepared  in  France  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  trimethylamine 
hydrochloride  to  260°,  whereby  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  free  trimethylamine  and 
methyl  chloride : 

3N(CH3)3HC1  =  2N(GH3)3  +  NH^  +  SCH^Cl. 

By  bubbling  the  vapours  through  hydrochloric  acid,  the  alkaline  gases  are  retained 
and  the  gaseous  methyl  chloride  passes  on,  to  be  purified  by  washing  with  dilute  caustic 
soda  and  drying  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  then  collected  in  a  gas-holder,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  into  strong  receivers  and  liquefied.  The  tension  of  its  vapour  not 
being  high  and  not  increasing  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature  (2-48  atm.  at  0°,  and 
7'50  atm.  at  35°),  the  liquefaction  is  easily  effected,  and  the  transport  of  the  liquid 
can  be  carried  on  without  danger. 

The  liquid  methyl  chloride  thus  obtained  is  a  most  powerful  refrigerating  agent. 
When  allowed  to  escape  from  the  receiver  into  an  open  vessel,  it  begins  to  boil,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
is  lowered  by  the  ebullition  below  —23°,  the 
boiling-point  of  the  chloride.  It  then  remains 
for  a  length  of  time  in  a  quiescent  state,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  freezing  agent.  By  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  by 
means  of  a  current  of  air  blown  through  the 
liquid,  or  better  by  placing  the  liquid  in  con- 
nection with  a  good  air-pump,  its  temperature 
can  in  a  few  moments  be  reduced  to  —  55°, 
and  large  masses  of  mercury  easily  solidified. 

The  construction  of  a  small  freezing 
machine  employed  by  M.  Vincent  is  shown  in 
fig.  49.  It  consists  of  a  double-cased  copper 
vessel,  E  E,  between  the  two  casings  of  which 
the  methyl  chloride  A  is  introduced.  The 
central  space  M  is  filled  with  some  liquid  such 
as  alcohol,  incapable  of  solidification.  The 
methyl  chloride  is  allowed  to  enter  from  the 
cylindrical  reservoir  by  the  screw  tap  B,  and 
the  screw  S  left  open  to  permit  of  the  escape 
of  the  gas.  As  soon  as  the  whole  mass  of 
hquid  has  been  reduced  to  a  temperature  of 

—  23°,  ebullition  ceases,  the  screw  S  may  be 
replaced,  and  if  a  temperature  lower  than 

—  23°  be  required,  the  tube  B  placed  in  con- 
nection with  a  good  air-pump.  By  this  sim- 
ple means  a  litre  of  alcohol  can  be  kept  for  several  hours  at  temperatures  either  of 

—  23°  or  —55°,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  experiments  can  be  performed,  for  which 
hitherto  the  expensive  liquid  nitrous  oxide  or  solid  carbonic  acid  was  required. 

M.  Vincent  has  recently  constructed  a  much  larger  and  more  perfect  and  continuous 
form  of  freezing  machine,  in  which  by  means  of  an  air-pump  and  a  forcing-pump  the 
chloride  of  methyl  is  evaporated  in  the  freezing  machine  and  again  condensed  in  the 
cylinders.  This  enlarged  form  of  apparatus  will  probably  be  found  more  convenient 
and  economical  than  the  ether  and  sulphurous  acid  freezing  machines  now  in  use,  as 
it  can  be  simply  constructed,  the  vapour  and  liquid  do  not  attack  metal  and  are  not 
poisonous,  and  the  frigorific  effects  produced  are  extremely  energetic. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  important  application  of  methyl  chloride  is  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  blue,  green,  and  violet  dyes  produced  by  replacing  part  of  the 
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hydrogen  in  rosaniline  by  methyl.  This  substitution  has  hitherto  been  effected 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  expensive  iodide  of  methyl :  the  chloride  will  afford  a  much 
more  economical  method  of  obtaining  them  (see  Eosaniline). 

The  trimethylamine  from  which  the  methyl  chloride  is  prepared  in  the  manner 
above  described,  is  obtained  from  the  spent  liquors  (vinasses)  of  the  stills  in  which  the 
molasses  of  beet-juice  are  distilled  for  the  production  of  alcohol  (see  Mbthylamines). 

TOLHTRYJm  OXIDS,  {CWyO,  is  formed,  together  with  the  chlorides  of  tri- 
and  tetra-methylammonium,  by  heating  sal-ammoniac  with  excess  of  methyl  alcohol 
(Weith,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  458). 

Preparation. — Erlenmeyer  a.  Kriechhauer  {Ber.  vii.  699)  prepare  this  compound  by 
gradually  heating  13  pts.  methyl  alcohol  and  20  pts.  sulphuric  acid  to  140°  in  a  reflux 
apparatus,  washing  the  evolved  gas  with  soda-ley,  and  passing  it  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  absorbs  600  vols,  of  it,  forming  the  compound  S0(0H)'(0CH^)2,  which  may  be 
kept  without  alteration,  and  gives  off  methyl  oxide  when  1  pt.  of  it  is  added  by  drop 
to  1  pt.  of  water. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  a  mixture  (34°  -Bm^.)  of  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid  and 
rather  more  than  1  pt.  anhydrous  wood-spirit  is  heated  to  125°-128°,  as  long  as  methyl 
oxide  continues  to  be  evolved,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise 
above  130°;  it  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  to  the  remaining  liquid,  marking  45°  Bm., 
more  wood-spirit  is  added  suflficient  to  lower  the  density  to  34°  Bm, ;  and  by  thus 
alternately  heating,  cooling,  adding  fresh  wood-spirit,  and  again  heating,  &c.,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  ethyl  oxide,  large  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol  may  be  etherified 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  acid.  The  methyl  ether,  which  is  given  off  as  vapour, 
is  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  caustic 
soda,  or  sugar-lime,  and  from  water  by  calcium  chloride,  and  finally  condensed 
(Tellier,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  x.  57). 

On  the  Friction-coefficient  of  Methyl-oxide,  see  GtAses  (p,  851  of  this  volume).  On 
its  Imperfect  Combustion,  p.  436. 

XVKBTK-S-I.  SEI.Eia-ZDE  or  SEIiEIfflVIBTHirZi,  (CH3)2Se  (C,  L.  Jackson, 
Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxix,  1),  To  prepare  this  compound,  phosphorus  pentaselenide 
(obtained  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  5  at.  selenium  with  rather  more  than 
2  at.  phosphorus)  is  coarsely  pulverised  and  drenched  in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of 
strong  soda-ley  and  a  solution  of  potassium  methyl-sulphate.  On  gently  heating  the 
mixture,  it  froths  up,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  water  and  a  yellow  liquid,  which  may 
be  separated  from  the  water  by  a  tap-funnel,  and  purified  by  fractional  distillation  ; 
it  then  yields,  as  chief  product,  methyl  monoselenide.  If  a  stronger  heat  be  employed 
in  the  preparation,  a  few  drops  of  a  yellow,  less  volatile  liquid  pass  over,  probably 
consisting  of  the  diselenide,  (CH^)"^Se^  and  identical  with  the  product  which 
Wohler  a.  Dean  obtained  by  distilling  barium  methylsulphate  with  potassium  selenide 
(iii.  990), 

Methyl  monoselenide  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  very 
offensive  odour  and  boiling  at  32°,  It  sinks  in  water  ;  is  decomposed,  with  separation 
of  selenium,  when  boiled  therewith,  and  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  unites  with 
acid  radicles,  forming  a  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  those  of  benzyl  selenide 
(p,  316). 

Selemnethyl  Nitrate,  either  (CH«)2Se(N08)2.(CH3)2SeO  or  (0^)286^^^  ' 
by  adding  selenmethyl  to  strong  nitric  acid  in  a  vessel  which  is  kept  cool,  and  crys- 
tallises, on  evaporating  the  solution  over  the  water-bath,  in  long  colourless  prisms. 
It  melts  at  90"5°,  volatilises  below  100°,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  dichloride,  (CH^)2SeCP,  precipitated  from  a  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  white  nacreous  laminae,  melting  at 
59*5°,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in  water.  The  dibromide, 
(CH'j^SeBr^  prepared  in  like  manner  with  hydrobromic  acid,  and  purified  by  washing 
the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  once  crystallising  it  from  alcohol,  forms  broad  sul- 
phur-yellow nacreous  laminae  having  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  It  melts  and  decomposes 
at  82°,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  ;  it  is  also  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  directly  by  direct  combination  of  selenmethyl  with  bromine. 
The  di'iodide,  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by  potassium  iodide,  is  a  brick-red,  easily 
decomposible  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The 
plaiinochloride,  [(CH^)2Se]TtCP,  obtained  by  mixing  the  monoselenide  with  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  and  boiling  the  resulting  pale-red  precipitate  with  water,  crystal- 
lises in  lemon-yellow  laminae,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  quite  insoluble  in  ether, 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  blackens  and  gives  off  methyl 
monoselenide. 
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METKYIi  SUZ<PHZ3)£,  (CH3)2S.  On  the  reaction  of  this  compound  with 
benzyl  sulphide  and  methylene  sulphide,  see  Sulphines.  On  its  reaction  with  hrom- 
acetic  acid,  see  Methtl-thetinb  (p.  1317). 

METHYI.ACETAlSriS.SBIl,  G^W:^{CW){Om^O).  See  MBTHrLANiLiNES 
(p.  1306)  and  Benzenes  (methylamido-),  p.  204  of  this  volume. 

METHYIiACETOSlTCCXia-IC  BTHEKS.    See  Succinic  Ethers. 

METHYI.AIi,  Om^O-  =  GW{OCWy.  This  compound  is  related  to  form- 
aldehyde, GWO,  in  the  same  manner  as  aeetal,  C^HXOC^H^)^  to  acetaldehyde,  C^H^O. 
When  mixed  with  anisoil,  in  presence  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  vessel  being  kept  cool, 
it  forms  dimethoxypheny  Imethane  (p.  649),  and  methyl  alcohol  (ter  Meer, 
Beut  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1200) : 

2{Gm\0CW)  +  CH2(O0HY  =  ^(C^H^.OOT)^  +  2CH30H. 

METHYI.-AI.IZARIOT,  C>*I1"'04.    See  Mbthyl-anthraquinonb. 

METHYIiAMXlTES.  Mono-,  di-,  and  ?!n-methylamine  are  found  in  commercial 
wood-spirit ;  and  their  occurrence,  together  with  aldehyde,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
mutual  action  of  ammonia  and  acetone,  which  are  also  constituents  of  the  crude  pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  wood.  The  reactions  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equations : 

C3H«0  +  NH'         =  C^H^O  + 

Acetone.  Aldehyde.  Methylamine. 

CH^O  -h  NH2(CH3)  =  C2H*0  NH(CH3)2 

Dimethylamine. 

C'H«0  -i-  NH(CH')2  =  C^H^O  +  ^{GWf 

Trimethylamine. 

(0.  "W.  Vincent,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  898 ;  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [5],  i.  444).  The  forma- 
tion of  methylamine  and  aldehyde  by  the  above  reaction  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  by  Camille. 

Methylamine  is  also  formed  :  a.  By  the  reduction  of  nitromethane  with  iron  filings, 
acetic  acid,  and  water  (Preibisch,  J.  ft.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  480).  j8.  Together  with  tri- 
ethylamine  hydrochloride,  tetrethyl ammonium  chloride,  and  methylic  ether,  by  heating 
sal-ammoniac  (12  grams)  with  methyl  alcohol  (12  c.c.)  for  six  hours  to  280°-285° 
(Weith,  Ber.  viii.  458).  7.  Together  with  glycocine,  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide, 
by  heating  methyluric  acid  to  170°  with  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  at  0°  (H.  Hill, 
8ill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  428). 

The  base  called  mercurialine,  from  Mercurialis  perennis,  is  identical  with 
methylamine  (E.  Schmidt,  Ber.  x.  2226). 

Trimethylamine,  ISI'(CH^)^. — This  base  is  now  obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
the  waste-liquors  or  spent  wash  (vinasses)  of  the  stills  in  which  the  molasses  of  beet- 
root sugar  is  distilled  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  in 
France  to  evaporate  these  liquors  to  dryness,  and  calcine  the  mass  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  beet  root,  to  be  used  as 
manure.  By  this  treatment,  the  volatile  organic  products,  viz.  the  ammonia- water, 
tar,  and  oils,  were  of  course  destroyed  ;  but  recently  M.  Camille  Vincent  of  Paris  has 
succeeded  in  collecting  these  products  and  turning  them  to  profitable  account. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process,  as  carried  out  at  the  large  distillery  of 
Messrs.  Tilloy,  Delaune.  and  Co.,  of  Courrieres.  The  spent-wash,  having  been  evapo- 
rated until  it  has  attained  a  sp.  gr.  of  TSl,  is  allowed  to  run  into  cast-iron  retorts, 
in  which  it  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  This  process  lasts  four  hours ;  the 
volatile  products  pass  over,  whilst  a  residue  of  porous  charcoal  and  alkaline  salts 
remains  behind  in  the  retort.  The  gaseous  products  given  olf  during  the  distillation 
are  passed  through  coolers,  in  order  to  condense  all  the  portions  which  are  liquid  or 
solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  combustible  gases  pass  on  uncondensed 
and  serve  as  fuel  for  heating  the  retorts. 

The  liquid  portion  of  the  distillate  is  a  very  complex  mixture  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, resembling  in  this  respect  the  corresponding  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
coal-gas.  Like  this  latter,  the  liquid  distillate  from  the  spent-wash  may  be  divided 
into  ammonia-water  and  tar.  The  ammonia- water  of  the  vinasse  resembles  that 
of  the  coal-gas  manufacture  in  so  far  as  it  contains  carbonate,  hydrosulphide.  and  hydro- 
cyanide  of  ammonia ;  but  it  differs  from  this  (and  approximates  to  the  products  of  the 
dry  distillation  of  wood)  by  containing  in  addition  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  sulphide, 
methyl  cyanide,  many  of  the  members  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  and  large  quantities  of 
the  salts  of  trimethylamine.    The  tar,  on  re-distillation,  yields  more  ammonia- 
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water,  a  large  ntimber  of  oils,  the  alkaloids  of  the  pyridine  series,  solid  hydrocarbons, 
carbolic  acid,  and,  lastly,  a  pitch  of  fine  quality. 

The  crude  alkaline  aqueous  distillate  is  first  neutralised  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
saline  solution  evaporated,  when  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  deposited ;  and 
these,  after  separating  and  draining  off,  leave  a  mother-liquor,  which  contains  the 
more  soluble  sulphate  .of  trimethylamine.  During  the  process  of  concentration,  vapours 
of  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  cyanide,  and  other  nitrils  are  given  off,  these  being  con- 
densed, and  the  cyanide  used  for  the  preparation  of  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  by 
decomposing  it  with  alkali. 

Trimethylamine  itself  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  industrial  use ;  but  its 
hydrochloride,  when  heated  to  260°,  is  resolved,  as  already  explained  (p.  1303),  into 
trimethylamine,  ammonia  and  methyl  chloride,  which  may  be  utilised  as  a  refrigera- 
ting agent,  and,  instead  of  the  iodide,  for  the  preparation  of  methylated  aniline 
dyes  (C.  Vincent,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1139  ;  Ixxxv.  667;  J.  Fharm,  [4],  xxx.  132). 
See  also  a  lecture  by  Professor  Eoscoe  '  On  a  New  Chemical  Industry '  {Chem.  News, 
xxxix.  107). 

A  mixture  of  trimethylamine  and  aniline  hydrochloride  yields,  when  heated,  a 
distillate  of  methylaniline. 

Trimethylamine  hydrobromide  is  resolved  between  230°  and  300°  into  trimethyl- 
amine, ammonia,  and  methyl  bromide.  Trimethylamine  hydriodide  crystallises  in 
white  shining  tables,  which  gradually  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  at  about 
210°  begin  to  decompose,  with  evolution  of  white  vapours,  into  trimethylamine, 
ammonia  and  methyl  iodide,  tetramethylammonium  iodide  being  also  formed  by  a 
secondary  reaction  (Vincent,  loc.  cit.) 

Trimethylamine  is  one  of  the  basic  constituents  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  hops 
(Griessmayer,  p.  1040). 

Tetramethylammonium  Ferrocyanide,  FeCy2[(CH^)''NCy]*,  is  foimed  by 
the  action  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  on  tetramethylammonium  hydroxide,  the  two 
substances  being  mixed  in  aqueous  solution,  and  the  product  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid.  The  compound  crystallises  in  lamino-granular  masses  containing, 
when  air- dried,  13  mol,  H^O,  which,  by  successive  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  to  100°-140°,  may  be  reduced  to  2  mol.,  the  remainder 
being  given  off,  with  decomposition,  at  a  temperature  above  140°.  The  salt  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  pure  and  anhydrous  (L.  Earth,  Ber.  viii.  1484). 

Tetramethylammonium  Iodide  is  perfectly  stable  at  high  temperatures  (Hofmann, 
Veut.  Chem.  Gcs.  Ber.  vii.  526). 

MSTHirii-illMEirii,  G'^W^  =  GW.C^W\  is  formed  together  with  diamyl  and 
ethane,  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  optically  active 
amyl  iodide.    It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  60°  (Le  Bel,  Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  546). 

METHY-X.iLl«-IX.m£S.  Monomethylaniline,  C^H^N  =  C«H^NH(CH3).— 
The  formation  of  this  base,  by  the  action  of  methyl  bromide  or  iodide  on  aniline,  as 
discovered  by  Hofmann  in  1850  (iv.  453),  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by 
A.  Kern  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  1877,  195),  who  regards  the  product  thus  obtained  as 
a  mixture  of  aniline  and  dimethylaniline.  Hofmann,  however  (ibid.  591),  by  renewed 
experiments,  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  former  conclusions,  and  has  shown 
that  monomethylaniline  is  produced,  together  with  dimethylaniline,  by  the  action  of 
the  chloride,  as  well  as  of  the  bromide  or  iodide  of  methyl,  on  aniline.  Chloride  of 
methyl  acts  on  aniline  at  the  boiling  heat,  the  liquid  product  on  cooling  depositing 
crystals  of  aniline  hydrochloride  ;  on  adding  anhydrous  ether  and  treating  the  resulting 
solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  additional  quantity  of  aniline  is  separated  as 
sulphate,  and  the  remaining  ethereal  solution  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  basic  oil  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  dimethylaniline,  separable  by  means  of  acetic 
anhydride,  which  converts  the  monomethylaniline,  with  great  rise  of  temperature, 
into  methylacetanilide,  while  the  dimethylaniline  remains  unaltered.  The 
methylacetanilide,  distilled  with  an  alkali,  yields  methylaniline.  Bro7nide  and  iodide 
of  methyl  act  on  aniline  dissolved  in  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  solution  in 
the  first  case  depositing  aniline  hydrobromide  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  the  second,  aniline  hydriodide  after  some  days.  The  remaining  ethereal  solution 
contains  mono-  and  dimethylaniline,  which  may  be  separated  as  above  by  means  of 
acetic  anhydride. 

In  all  cases,  the  largest  yield  of  monomethylaniline  is  obtained  when  a  considerable 
excess  of  aniline  is  used,  the  amounts  in  Hofmann's  experiments  being,  with  methyl 
iodide,  21*2  per  cent.,  with  methyl  bromide  25'2  per  cent.,  and  with  methyl  chloride 
45"7  per  cent,  of  the  aniline  attacked.  The  reaction,  however,  takes  place  in  the 
same  manner  with  smaller  proportions  of  aniline ;  thus,  1  mol.  methyl  iodide  and 
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]  mol.  aniline  yielded,  after  prolonged  action  and  repeated  distillation,  a  quantity  of 
monomethylaniline  equal  to  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  aniline  attacked,  the  remainder 
being  converted  into  dimethylaniline.  A  mixture  of  40  pts.  aniline  hydrochloride, 
60  aniline  and  35  methyl  alcohol,  yielded,  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  a  product  con- 
sisting of  25  aniline,  30  mono-,  and  45  dimethylaniline. 

Commercial  metbylaniline  is  almost  always  contaminated  with  aniline  and  di- 
methylaniline. The  aniline  may  be  removed  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
separating  the  resulting  crystals  of  aniline  sulphate  from  time  to  time  by  pressing  the 
liquid  (undissolved  base  and  sulphate  solution)  through  linen,  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  being  discontinued  when  the  filtrate  after  this  treatment  no  longer  yields  any 
crystals.  The  mono-  and  dimethylated  bases  (retaining  only  traces  of  aniline),  after 
being  set  free  by  an  alkali,  may  then  be  separated  by  acetyl  chloride,  which,  like  the 
corresponding  anhydride,  acts  only  on  the  monomethylated  base.  As  the  action  is 
very  violent,  it  is  best  to  add  the  chloride  through  a  tap-funnel  to  the  mixture  of 
bases  contained  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  On  subsequently  shaking  out  the  product  into 
hot  water,  it  dissolves,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  methylacetanilide  in 
large  crystals,  which  may  be  easily  and  completely  purified  by  recr^^stallisation  It 
melts  at  99*5°,  and  distils,  without  alteration,  at  245°.  The  separation  of  metbylaniline 
from  this  compound  is  best  effected  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pure  monomethylaniline  has  a  density  of  0-276  at  15°,  and  boils  at  ]90°-191° 
(pure  dimethylaniline  at  191°-192°).  It  forms  a  beautiful  platinochloride,  and  gives 
no  colour  reaction  with  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime.  Its  oxalate,  when  heated,  does 
not  yield  aniline  (Hofmann,  JDeut.  Chcm.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  523;  x.  591). 

Ch.  Grirard  {Bull.  Soc.  Chini.  [2],  xxiv.  120)  prepares  mono-  and  dimethylaniline 
by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with  aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  190°-200°  under 
pressure.  Noelting  a.  Boasson  {ibid,  xxviii.  2)  have  prepared  monomethylaniline  in 
large  quantity  by  this  process,  and  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  aniline,  and 
separate  it  from  aniline  and  dimethylaniline  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  whereby 
the  last  two  are  converted  respectively  into  diazobenzene  nitrate  and  nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline,  C^H'®(NO)N",  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  monomethylaniline 

yields  methylphenylnitrosamine,  Qejjsx*-^ — NO,  in  the  form  ©f  a  yellow  oil 

insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  and  converted  by  reduction  into  monomethylaniline. 
The  reaction  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  monomethylaniline.  The  substance 
under  examination,  having  been  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  is  exhausted  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  methylphenylnitrosamine ;  the  extract  is  then  dried  ;  the  ether  is 
evaporated ;  and  the  methylphenylnitrosamine,  which  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  is 
weighed.    Dimethylaniline,  similarly  treated,  yields  a  few  yellow  crystals  but  no  oil. 

Dimethylaniline,  C«H"N  =  CsH5.N(CH3)2.  On  the  formation  of  this  base,  see 
page  1305.  Reactions.  1.  Decomposition  by  Heat. — When  the  vapour  of  di- 
methylaniline is  passed  through  a  combustion-tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass  and 
heated  to  low  redness,  benzonitril  is  obtained  as  chief  product  (25  per  cent,  of  the 
dimethylaniline  decomposed),  together  with  imido-diphenyl,  NH(C^H'')2  (the  so- 
called  carbazol,  vii.  253),  and  a  small  quantity  of  benzene,  besides  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  cyanide  (Nietzki,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  474). 

2.  With  Sulphur  Chloride,  S^CPjdimethylaniline  forms  dithiodimethylaniline, 
[C*B[''N(CH^)2]2S2,  an  easily  crystallisable,  nearly  indifferent  compound  (Hannimann, 
Ber.  X.  403). 

3.  With  Sulphuryl  Chloride,  SO^CP,  the  product  formed  is  dimethyldichloraniline, 
C**II3CP.N(CB[^)2,  which  crystallises  slowdy  from  aqueous  solution  in  needles  (Weng- 
hoffer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  448).  EthylsuJfhuric  chloride,  S02C1(0C-H^),  acts 
violently  on  dimethylaniline,  converting  it  into  dimethylparamidobenzene- 
sulphonic  or  di methylsulphanilic  acid,  (CH3)2N.C«H^S03H  (Wenghoffer). 

4.  Dimethylaniline  is  converted  hj  perchloromethane  at  180°  into  carbotetradi- 
methylaniline,  C[C«H*N(CH3)2]*,  and  hy  chloroform  at  230°  into  methenyltri- 
dimethylaniline,  CH[C«H''N(0H3)2p.  Both  these  compounds  are  basic,  crystallise 
in  laminae,  melt  at  81°-83°,  and  resemble  each  other  in  their  behaviour  with  various 
reagents.  Heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  yields  CO,  the  second  CO-. 
The  same  products  are  formed,  together  with  methyl  chloride  and  aniline  hydrochloride, 
when  these  compounds  are  heated  to  220°  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (Hannimann, 
Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1689). 

5.  When  dimethylaniline  (3  mol.)  is  heated  with  benzyl  chloride  (2  mol.)  and 
bronine  (2  mol.)  to  120°  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  four  hours,  a  sea-green  body  is 
obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  with  blue  colour  in  alcohol,  and  dyes 
silk  blue-green.  With  a  smaller  proportion  of  benzyl  chloride,  blue  dye-stuffs  are 
produced  (Brunner  a.  Brandenburg,  Ber.  x.  1844). 
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6.  When  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  henzaldehyde  (20-30  grams),  -with  four  or  five 
times  that  quantity  of  dimethylaniline — the  excess  of  which  acts  as  a  diluent — zinc 
chloride  is  gradually  added  till  a  thick  paste  is  formed,  an  equal  volume  of  -water 
added  after  about  an  hour,  the  whole  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  and  the  product 
made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda  and  largely  diluted  with  water,  ether  will  extract 
from  it — together  with  unaltered  materials  which  may  be  removed  by  distillation  with 
steam— a  base,  C23H2«N2(  ^  2C«H"N  +  C^H^O  -  H^O),  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  a  moderate  quantity,  of  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  white 
roundish  crystals,  appearing,  when  examined  by  a  lens,  as  groups  of  small  concentric- 
ally arranged  needles.  This  base  melts  at  92°-93°  ;  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  and 
with  moderate  facility  in  alcohol ;  retains  its  pure  white  aspect  when  kept  in  the  dry 
state  in  closed  vessels  ;  but  assumes  a  faint  blue-green  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  ^tcm^e,  C23H2«N2.20''H2(N02)30H,  is  obtained  by  adding  picric  acid  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  base,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with  yellow-green  colour 
in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  yellow  needles.  The  platinochloride, 
(j23jj26]s^2  2HCl.PtCl*,  obtained  by  adding  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base 
to  an  acid  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  is  a  white  precipitate  which  assumes  a  dingy 
green  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  other  salts,  especially  the  sulphate,  nitrate, 
and  hydrochloride,  quickly  oxidise,  especially  in  alcoholic  solution,  to  dye-stuflFs  of 
fine  blue-green  colour,  and  often  of  complex  constitution  (0.  Fischer,  Ber.  x.  1624). 

7.  A  mixture  of  dimethylaniline  and  furfural,  treated  as  above  with  zinc  chloride, 
yields  a  base  which  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  fine  crystals  usually  somewhat 
coloured,  but  becoming  quite  white  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  ligro'in.  This 
base  melts  at  about  70°.  Its  salts  exhibit  a  tendency  to  oxidise  to  red  dye-stuflfs. 
From  the  analysis  of  the  platinochloride,  it  appears  to  have  the  composition 
C2iH2<N20  =  2C8H'»N  +  C^H402-H20  (Fischer,  ihid,  1626). 

Sromodimethylaniline,  C^II^Br.N(CB[^)^,  is  formed  on  gradually  adding 
bromine  to  a  solution  of  dimethylaniline  in  5  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  soda-ley  from  the  dilute  solution  as  a  grey  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
most  readily  purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitation  with  caustic 
soda.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silvery  laminae,  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water, 
melts  at  55°,  and  boils  at  247°  (bar.  722  mm.)  Its  salts  are  very  soluble  and  deli- 
quescent. The  hydrochloride,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  solution 
of  the  base  in  benzene,  very  easily  parts  with  its  acid,  and  is  completely  soluble  only 
in  acidulated  water.    The  platinochloride  is  granulo-crystalline. 

Bromodimethylaniline  is  not  attacked  by  strong  soda-ley  or  hydrochloric  acid  at 
the  boiling  heat ;  but  at  180°-200°  it  is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  methyl 
chloride  and  monobromaniline,  melting  at  16°,  a  small  quantity  of  bromophenol  being 
probably  formed  at  the  same  time  (A.  "Weber,  Ber.  x.  760). 

Brunner  a.  Brandenburg  {ihid.  1844),  by  acting  on  dimethylaniline  with  bromine 
in  the  manner  described  by  Weber,  obtained,  instead  of  the  compound  just  described, 
a  blue-violet  colouring  matter  having  the  composition  of  tetramethyl-rosaniline 
hydrobromide,  G^'^W^GWyW.^BBv,  which  they  find  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  dimethylaniline  without  the  intervention  of  a  solvent.  Probably 
bromodimethylaniline  was  the  first  product  of  the  reaction,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
verted into  tetramethyl-rosaniline  (see  Eosaniline). 

Zododimethylanlline,  C^Wl.l^iQWy,  is  formed  :  a.  By  the  action  of  iodine  on 
dimethylaniline,  both  being  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  (Weber,  loc.  cit.)  j8.  By 
the  action  of  cyanogen  iodide  on  dimethylaniline,  which  takes  place  in  the  cold,  and  is 
attended  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  cyanide. 

lododimethylaniline  crystallises  in  white  laminae,  melts  at  79°,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  'platinochloride  crystallises  well.  The  base  is  not 
attacked  by  caustic  soda.  It  turns  bluish  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  decom- 
poses when  heated  above  its  melting  point,  with  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen  iodide, 
leaving  a  dark-coloured  mass,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  deep  violet  colour 
(Weber). 

Witrodimetliylanilines.     Faranitrodimethylaniline,  C^H*(NO^).N(CH^)^  is 

formed  by  gradually  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
dimethylaniline  in  10  to  12  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  A  rapid  action  then  takes 
place,  the  liquid  on  cooling,  and  further  on  addition  of  water,  depositing  yellow 
needles;  and  on  recrystallising  these  several  times  from  alcohol,  the  nitrodimethyl- 
aniline  is  obtained — together  with  a  cinnabar-red  substance  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
more  soluble  in  benzene  than  itself — in  yellow  needles  having  a  steel-blue  lustre  and 
melting  at  163°.  Nitrodimethylaniline  does  not  form  salts,  and  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  it  dissolves,  or  with  soda-ley.    By  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  at  180°-200°  it  is  decomposed  into  methyl  chloride  and  other  bodies 
(A.  Weber,  Ber.  x.  760).  The  same  nitrodimethylaniline  was  previously  obtained 
by  Schraube  {Ber.  viii.  616),  by  oxidising  nitrosodimethylaniline  with  potassium 
ferricyanide,  or  better  with  permanganate.  Schraube  described  this  product  as  melting 
at  167°,  and  as  possessing  basic  properties ;  but  Wurster  {Ber.  xii.  528)  has  shown 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  nitrodimethylaniline  obtained  by  Weber,  both  products 
melting  at  162°,  being  destitute  of  basic  properties,  and  convertible  by  reduction 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  dimethyl-paraphenylene-diamine. 

Paramidodimethylaniline. — The  stannosochloride  of  this  base, 

C«HXNH2).N(CH3)2  2HCl.SnCP, 

produced  by  treating  paranitrodimethylaniline  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  cubes.  The  free  base  boils  almost  without  decomposition ;  when 
exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  brown  and  viscid.  The  hydrochloride,  treated  with 
weak  oxidising  agents,  very  quickly  acquires  a  deep  red  to  violet  colour ;  the  same 
change  is  produced  in  it  by  platinic  chloride.  At  180°  it  is  resolved  by  dry  hydrogen 
chloride  into  methyl  chloride  and  paraphenylenediamine ;  by  oxidation,  into 
quinone  (Weber). 

Binitrodimethylaniline  is  obtained  by  oxidising  nitrosodimethylaniline  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  forms  large  sulphur-yellow  crystals  melting  at  73'5°  (Schraube). 
Weber,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  dimethylaniline  dissolved  in  6  or  7  pts.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  obtained  it  in  needles  melting  at  77°. 

iritrosodimetbylaniline,  C«H^(NO)N(CH3)2  (Baeyer  a.  Caro,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  vii.  809,  963  ;  Schraube,  ibid.  viii.  61).  This  base  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  dimethylaniline  : 

C«ffN(CH3)2  +  NO^H  =  C«H^(N0)]Sr(CH'')2  +  ffO. 

Baeyer  a.  Caro  prepare  it  by  adding  100  pts.  of  amyl  nitrite  to  a  mixture  of  50  pts. 
of  dimethylaniline,  100  pts.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  750  pts.  of  a 
mixture  of  1  vol,  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  2  vol.  of  alcohol,  well  cooled  with  ice. 
After  a  short  time,  yellow  needles  separate  ;  as  soon  as  these  no  longer  increase  in 
quantity,  the  mass  is  thrown  on  a  vacuum-filter  and  washed  with  ether-alcohol.  An 
almost  quantitative  yield  of  pure  nitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  is  thus 
obtained,  in  the  form  of  small  sulphur-yellow  needles.  Schraube  adds  75  pts.  amyl 
nitrite  cooled  to  0°  to  an  ice-cold  mixture  of  50  pts.  dimethylaniline,  100  pts.  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  600  pts.  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  (1  vol.  acid  to  2  vol. 
alcohol). 

The  crystals  of  the  hydrochloride  melt  at  177°,  but  are  apparently  decomposed  at 
the  same  time ;  they  dissolve  in  water,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution,  and  on  adding 
potassium  carbonate  to  this  solution,  the  pure  base  separates  in  green  flakes  ;  it  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  separates  from  the  solution  on  evaporation  in  large 
green  plates  which  melt  at  92°  (Baeyer  a.  Caro),  at  85°  (Schraube),  and  are  slightly 
volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  The  salts  crystallise  well.  The  sulphate  and  nitrate 
are  obtained  in  slender  yellow  needles  on  adding  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  base  (Baeyer  a.  Caro).  The  oxalate  crystallises  from  wood-spirit  in 
brown-red  monoclinic  crystals  containing  2  mol.  water  (Schraube). 

Nitrosodimethylaniline  is  oxidised  by  ferricyanide  or  permanganate  of  potassium  to 
nitrodimethylaniline.  By  hoiling  with  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into  dimethyl- 
amine  and  nitrosophenol  (Baeyer  a.  Caro)  : 

C«HXNO)N(CH3)2  +  H^O  =  NH(CH3)2  +  C«H^(NO)(OH). 

By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  dimethylphenylenediamine,  a 
very  unstable  base,  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  which  crystallise  at  first  in  colourless 
Deedles,  but  are  very  easily  decomposed  (Schraube). 

Nitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  tetra- 
methyldiamidazoxybenzene,  which  crystallises  in  brown  shining  needles,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  wood-spirit,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  ligroi'n,  easily  in  chloro- 
form. This  compound  is  not  reduced  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  sulphurous 
acid,  or  sodium-amalgam,  but  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  easily  reduced  to 
dimethylphenylenediamine.  Its  salts  form  brownish -yellow  laminae,  which  are 
completely  decomposed  by  water.  Its  platinochloride  is  very  slightly -soluble,  and 
gives  a  variable  amount  of  platinum  (Schraube). 

Addition-products,  in  the  form  of  large  splendid  dark  steel-blue  crystals,  are 
obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  in  alcohol  or  benzene  with 
aniline  or  paratoluidine.  The  compound  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  with  dimethyl- 
aniline crystallises  from  benzene  in  dark  green  shining  crystals,  which  quickly  effloresce 
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on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  -phenol-compound,  2C^H*(NO)lir(CH3)2.C«H«0,  formed 
by  mixing  the  components  in  the  required  proportions,  with  addition  of  water,  crystal- 
lises in  brown  slender  needles,  which  give  off  all  their  phenol  at  70°.  Nitrosodi- 
methylaniline  also  combines  with  silver  nitrate,  forming  a  compound  which  crystallises 
from  water  at  25°  in  small  shining  crystals,  dark  blue  by  reflected,  violet  by  trans- 
mitted light  (Schraube). 

Benzoyl-dimethylaniline,  C«H5.C0.C«H4.N(CH3)2,  is  formed  by  heating  di- 
methylaniline  with  benzoic  acid  and  phosphoric  anhydride  to  180°-200°  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  six  to  eight  hours.  On  exhausting  the  product  with  ether,  agitating  the 
ethereal  solution  with  potash-ley  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate, 
benzoyl-dimethylaniline  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  boils  at  330°-335°.  It 
dissolves  in  petroleum-ether,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  rosettes  of  white  needles  ; 
dissolves  also  in  the  ordinary  solvents.  'With,  fuming  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  dinitro- 
derivative  which  dissolves  readily  in.glacial  acetic  acid,  crystallises  in  nodules,  and 
melts  at  142°;  and  with  bromine,  a  derivative  crystallising  in  needles  (0.  Fischer, 
Ber.  X.  958). 

Dimethylaniline-phthale'in,  C^^H^'N'^O^  =  C«H*[C0C«H4N(CH3)2]2  (0.  Fischer, 
Ber.  ix.  753  ;  x.  952).  This  compound  is  formed,  as  a  hydrochloride,  by  the  action  of 
phthalic  chloride  on  dimethylaniline : 

C«H*(C0C1)2  -f  2C«H5N(CH3)2  =  HCl  -f  C''H1C0G«H4N(CH3)2.HC1. 

The  two  bodies,  on  mixing,  become  hot,  and  the  mixture  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour. 
On  heating  it  for  a  short  time,  the  colour  changes  to  yellowish  green,  a  violent  frothing 
takes  place,  and  the  thickened  mass  becomes  dark  green.  The  reaction  is  facilitated 
by  small  quantities  of  zinc-dust.  As  soon  as  the  frothing  is  over,  water  is  added  to 
prevent  further  decomposition,  and  the  excess  of  dimethylaniline  is  driven  off  with  the 
steam.  The  residue  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  resin  having  a  reddish  surface-shimmer, 
and  may  be  ground  to  a  deep  green  powder.  The  crude  product,  which  dissolves 
easily  and  with  green  colour  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  chloroform,  and  acetic  acid, 
sparingly  in  water,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  ether,  is  purified  by  repeatedly  boiling  it 
with  ether,  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  mixing  the  solution  with  water, 
and  crystallising  the  resulting  precipitate  from  chloroform. 

Dimethylaniline-phthalein  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents, 
(ZnCr-^,  P^O^),  on  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  dimethylaniline.  It  separates 
from  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  on  addition  of  alkalis,  in  greenish- white 
granules  which  become  colourless  when  freed  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  but  turn 
green  again  on  drying.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit,  and  crystallises 
from  the  last  in  granular  masses.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  potassium  hydroxide  at 
200°,  but  is  resolved  thereby  at  higher  temperatures  into  phthalic  acid  and  dimethyl- 
aniline. Phthalic  acid  is  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  the  phthalem  with  strong 
nitric  acid  is  evaporated  down  on  the  water-bath. 

The  monohydrochloride,  C^''H2*N^0^.HC1,  prepared  as  above  described,  crystallises 
in  small  needles  having  a  greenish-yellow  lustre.  The  dihydrochloride,  C^*H2*N202.2HC1, 
is  obtained  on  adding  dry  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  base, 
previously  dried  by  calcium  chloride,  as  a  yellow-red,  crystalline,  extremely  hygro- 
scopic precipitate,  which,  when  heated  in  the  water-bath,  gives  off  hydrogen  chloride 
and  is  converted  into  the  green  salt. 

Platinochlorides.—{G'^^Wm'^0'^,'KOYf'2tQ\\  is  obtained  as  a  blue-green  crystalline 
precipitate  on  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  monohydrochloride;  it  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  Another  salt, 
Q24jj24]Nj202  2HCl.PtCl*,  is  obtalucd  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  base  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  alcoholic  platinic  chloride,  as  a  yellowish-red  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  picrate, 
C24ji24N202,C6H2(N02)30H,  prepared  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  monohydrochloride,  is  a  dark  green  precipitate.  A  yellow 
picrate,  C^^B}*W0'^.20^'3.\^0'^f0B.,  is  precipitated  on  adding  a  solution  of  the 
dihydrochloride  to  aqueous  picric  acid.  The  other  salts  of  dimethylaniline-phthalein 
crystallise  well. 

Base  obtained  by  reduction  of  Dimethylaniline-phthalein. — When  an  acid  solution 
of  the  phthalein  is  reduced  with  zinc-dust,  it  becomes  decolorised,  and  soda-ley  added 
to  the  solution  throws  down  a  colourless  base,  the  colourless  salts  of  which  easily  turn 
green  by  oxidation.  The  picrate  has  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  the  hydrochloride  gives 
with  platinic  chloride  a  nearly  colourless  precipitate,  probably  having  the  composition 
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Bromodimetht/laniline-phthale'i7i,  C^^H-^Br^N^O^. — The  Tnonohydrochloride 
of  this  base,  formed  by  heating  bromodimethylaniline  (p.  130)  with  phthalic 
chloride,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  feathery  groups  of  steel-blue  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  "wood-spirit,  chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  water. 
From  its  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  water  throws  down  the  dingy  green 
dihydrochloride,  Q'^'^W^Bv^WO'^. 211(21.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  monohydro- 
chloride  is  blue-violet ;  its  solution  in  wood-spirit  has  a  violet  colour  more  in- 
cHning  to  red  ;  the  chloroform  solution  is  almost  pure  blue.  The  jplatinochloride, 
2{C'^'WBv-W0-M.0l)  +  PtClS  is  a  blue  crystalline  powder.  The  free  base  has  a  blue- 
violet  colour,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yields  a  green  ficrate  (0.  Fischer, 
Ber.  X.  1623). 

Hexnitrodimethylaniline-^hthale'in,  C^^H'^N^O''',  is  formed  by  digesting 
the  hydrochloride  of  the  phthalein  with  fuming  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and 
separates,  on  pouring  the  resulting  liquid  into  water,  in  flocks,  which  are  best  recrystal- 
lised  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  acetone,  less  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  wood-spirit,  and  chloroform,  not  at  all  in  water,  easily  and  with  red-brown 
colour  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  From  glacial  acetic  acid  it  separates  in  small 
yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  190°-193°,  and  detonate  when  quickly  heated  (0.  Fischer, 
Ber.  X.  952). 

Bimethylaniline-salicei'n,  C^^H^^N^O^  is  formed,  as  a  hydrochloride,  by 
heating  salicyl  chloride  with  dimethylaniline  : 

2Cm*<^Q^^  +  2C«H^N(CH3)2  =  HCl  +  C^oH^oN^O^HCl. 

The  reaction,  which  is  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  is  facilitated  by 
the  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of  zinc-dust. 

The  hydrochloride,  Q^''WW0\11C\.2W0  (after  drying  at  100°),  may  be  obtained, 
as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  by  washing  with  water,  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitation  by  large  addition  of  water,  and  finally  solution  in  chloroform  and 
precipitation  with  ether.  It  dyes  silk  much  like  methyl-green,  and  is  of  much  higher 
tinctorial  power  than  dimethylaniline-phthalei'n.  It  forms  two  'platinum-salts, 
C3«H3«N20^2HCl.PtCP  and  2(C3«HS"N20^HCl).PtCl*.  The  acetate,  sulphate,  nitrate, 
and  oxalate  may  be  prepared  by  treating  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  dilute 
potash  with  the  appropriate  acids,  and  purifying  the  precipitates  by  solution  in 
chloroform  and  precipitation  with  ether.  Melting  caustic  potash  resolves  the  salicein 
into  salicylic  acid  and  dimethylaniline ;  zinc-dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid  reduce  it  to 
a  colourless  body.  Bromine  gives  a  colourless  bromo-derivative,  acetic  anhydride  a 
bright  yellow  acetyl-derivative,  and  fuming  nitric  acid  a  yellow  nitro-compound. 
Analogous  green  colouring  matters  are  formed  with  salicyl  chloride  and  diethyl 
aniline,  and  methyl -diphenylamine  (Fischer,  ibid.  934). 

IVTETHYI.  -  iVKriI.ITrE  -  SULPHOISriC  ACID,         C^H^NSO^  = 

(0H3)HN.C'^H''.SO3H.  The  modification  of  this  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  methylacetanilide  has  already  been  described  (p.  234).  Another 
modification  is  produced  by  heating  the  ethylsulphate  of  methylaniline  to  210°,  and 
separates  on  cooling  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  shining  laminae,  having  the  com- 
position C^H^NSO^  +  H^O  ;  they  are  very  efflorescent,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  harium  salt,  (C^H«NS03)2Ba+ 3^1120,  crystallises  in  small  shining 
prisms  which  give  off  their  water  at  110°  ;  the  calcium  salt,  (C^H«NS03)2Ca -i- 411^0, 
in  small  shining  laminse  which  become  anhydrous  at  100°;  the  lead  salt, 
(C^H^SO^)^Pb  -1-  SH^O,  in  laminae  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour.  By  passing  nitrous 
acid  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  acid,  a  diazo-compound  is  obtained,  as  a 
yellowish-white  amorphous  powder,  which  appears  to  have  the  composition 
(CH3)N— N— (SO^) 

I     I       I      (Mundelius,  Ber.  vii.  1350). 

L(C«H3)-' 

Dimethylaniline-suljphonic  acid,  iQB^yj^^.C^W.SO^B..    See  p.  235. 

XVEETHYIiANTKRACEia-E,  C'^H'^  =  Ci*H9(CHs).  This  hydrocarbon  is  ob- 
tained: 1.  Bypassing  dimethylphenylmethane,  QW{0^^*.OB?Y,  or  dimethylphenyl- 
ethane,  CH3.CH(C«H'».CH^)2,  through  a  red-hot  tube  (pp.  94,  95).  2.  From  the  crude 
product  of  the  preparation  of  phenanthrene.  The  dark-colonred  masses  formed  in 
this  process  are  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  anthracene  present  by  fractional 
oxidation  with  potassium  dichromate,  then  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  whereby  mother-liquors  are  obtained,  yielding,  together  with 
phenanthrene,  a  compound  which  boils  above  360°,  and  exhibits  the  composition  and 
properties  of  methylanthracene.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  laminse  melting  at 
190°,  and  exhibiting  a  green  fluorescence  ;  is  converted  by  heating  with  sodium  into 
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a  red  body  soluble  in  benzene,  ether,  and  alcohol ;  and  by  oxidation  into  anthra- 
quinone  carbonic  acid  (p.  113)  (Japp  a.  Schultz,  J?er.  x.  1049).  3.  By  the  action 
of  zinc-dust  at  high  temperatures  on  chrysophanic  acid  (p.  470)  ;  on  emodin  (tri- 
oxymethylanthraquinone)  (Liebermann,  Ber.  viii.  970) ;  and  on  aloin,  either  from 
Socotrine  or  from  Barbadoes  aloes — in  small  quantity,  however,  and  probably  only  as 
a  secondary  product  (E.  Schmidt,  ibid.  viii.  1275  ;  Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  viii.  496). 
4.  Vapour  of  turpentine-oil,  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  yields 
a  mixture  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  the  portion  of  which  distilhng  between  320°  and 
360°  appears  to  contain  methylanthracene  (Gr.  Schultz,  Ber.  x.  84).  5.  WachendorflF 
a.  Zincke  (ibid.  1481)  have  obtained  from  aniline-residues — instead  of  the  expected 
dimethylanthracene — a  nitrogenous  body  melting  at  187°,  and  methylanthracene, 
melting  at  208°-210°,  and  convertible  by  oxidation  into  methylanthraquinone  (m.  p. 
160°-162°). 

IVIETHTn-AM'THRA<iUIWOia'B,  C'^H^'O^,  is  prepared  by  heating  methyl- 
anthracene in  a  water-bath  with  alcohol  and  strong  nitric  acid.  A  violent  reaction 
then  sets  in,  and  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  alcohol  are  evaporated,  and  a  little  water 
is  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  methylanthraquinone  separates  out  on  cooling.  It 
melts  at  162°-163°,  and  sublimes  in  needles  or  small  plates.  It  is  moderately  soluble 
in  ether,  acetone,  chloroform,  and  boiling  alcohol,  sparingly  in  acetic  acid  and  benzene, 
and  crystallises  from  these  solutions  in  small  needles.  Heated  with  zinc-dust  and 
caustic  soda,  it  gives  Liebermann's  anthraquinone  reaction.  It  yields  a  crystallised 
bromo-compound,  which,  when  heated  with  potash,  is  converted  into  methyl- 
alizarin,  C'^H^^O*,  which,  however,  is  more  readily  obtained  by  heating  the  quinone 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  fusing  the  resulting  disulphonic  acid  with  potash. 
It  sublimes  on  heating  in  tufts  of  small  needles,  melting  at  250°-252°,  and  sublimes 
at  200°  in  tufts  of  reddish  needles.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  blue  colour,  and 
this  solution  gives  blue  precipitates  with  calcium  and  barium  salts.  It  dyes  mordanted 
cloth  like  alizarin,  and  its  alkaline  solution  gives  the  same  absorption-spectrum  as  the 
latter  (0.  Fischer,  Ber.  viii.  675). 

On  Dimethylanthracene  and  Bimethylanthraquinone,  see  vii.  84. 

MBTHYIi-BEWZGS.YCOCYAMIN'B  or  Benzcreatine,  C^H^N^O^.  See 
Creatine  (p.  679). 

IWEBTHYli-BBUrZHYDROXAMIC  ACZB,  C^H^0.N(CH3)0H.  See  Hydeox- 
AMic  Ethers  (p.  1080). 

METHYli-BEM-ZYI.  OXXBE,  CB^O.Cll%Cm^\  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
benzyl  chloride  on  potassium-methyl  oxide  :  C^H^Cl  +  OT.O.K  =  KCl  +  CH^.O.C^H^ ; 
also,  together  with  trimethylsulphine  bromide,  when  a  mixture  of  1  mol.  methyl 
sulphide  and  1  mol.  benzyl  bromide,  diluted  with  methyl  alcohol,  is  heated  to  100°  in 
a  sealed  tube : 

(CmyS  +  C^ffBr  +  2(CH3.0H)  =  CmO.C^H'  +  (CH3)3SBr-fH20. 
It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  boihng  between  168°  and  170°  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx. 
1317). 

l«ETHyi.-BElffZYl.T01.YIiA»lINB,  N(CH8)(CH2C«Hs)(C«H^CH3).  See 

TOLYLAMINBS, 

MBTUYXi-BUTTXi  CARBZlTOXiS,  CH8.CH0H.C*H».  See  Hexyl  Alcohols 
(p.  1035). 

MBTHYXi-BVTYIi  BLBTOirBS.    See  Ketones  (p.  1148). 
MBTHYli-CAIlBOPYRROUC  ACID.    See  Pyrrol-dbrivatives. 

IVIETHYIi-CHRYSZM-,  C^^W^OK    See  Chrysin  (p.  466). 
l«ETKYIi-COUl«ARIC  ACID,  C'^HioQ^     Syn.  with  /3-Mbthyl-orthoxy- 

PHENYLACRYLIC  AciD  (p.  505). 

METKYI.-CREOSOI.,  CH'^O^  =  G«H2(CH7(0H)(0CH3).  See  Crbosol 
(p.  580). 

»ffiETHYl.-CRES01.SUlPH0WIC  ACID,  C«H3(CH0(OCH»)(SO'H).  See 
vii.  934. 

MBTHYli-CRESOTlC  ACID,  C«H3(CH3)(0CH»)(C02H).  The  potassium  salt 
of  this  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  m ethyl cresotate,  C«HXCH3)(OH)C02CH« 
(vii.  394). 

mBTHYIi-CROTOWIC  ACID,  C*H5(CH3)02.    See  Angelic  Acid  (p.  86). 

Tiglic  acid,  a  constituent  of  crotonic  oil,  is  identical  with  this  acid  (E.  Schmidt,  Ber. 
X.  835). 
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lMCETRTI.-CirAXTA»SZDE,  CN.NH(CH3).  This  compound,  when  heated  in 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  or  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  to  moist  air,  is  con- 
verted into  t  r  i  m  e  t  h  J  1-m  e  1  a  m  i  n  e,  C^H^(CH*)^N^  identical  with  that  which  Hofmann 
obtained  by  desulphuration  of  methyl-thiocarbamide  (p.  1271). 

nXETKYZi-DIAUiri.  CARSmoX.,  ^^g5^2[C!OH,  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  allyl  iodide  and  ethyl  acetate.  It  boils  at  158-4°  (corr.),  unites 
with  4  at.  bromine,  and  forms  with  acetic  anhydride  an  acetic  ether  boiling  at  177*3° 
(Sorokin  a.  A.  Saytzelf,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  34,  277). 

METKYI.-I>ZCRESirXiAMIIirE,  ^{CW)(C^ll\(JR^f,  formed  by  heating 
dicresylamine  (ditolylamine)  with  methyl  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  an  oil 
boiling  under  a  pressure  of  0'02  mm.  at  235°-240°  (C.  Girard,  Bull.  Soc,  Chim.  [2], 
xxiv.  120). 

IMCETHYiL-DZETHirZi-BEXa-ZEirE,  C«H3(CH3)(C2H«)2.  See  Mesitylenb, 
HOMOLOGUES  OF  (p.  1285). 

METKYI.-BIETKYI.PH0SPH01f  IVM  IODIDE.    See  Fhosphines. 

METHYK-DIOXYAZOBEHrZEXJE,  syn.  with  Phenyl-azodioxytolyl  (q.v.) 

METSYIi-DIPKEX3-YIiA»IZXrE,  N(CH3)(C«H0^    See  Phenylamines. 

METKYI.-DIPKEirYZ.TKIOSEMICARBAZIDE, 

(C«H0(0H3)N.NH.NH(C«Hs).    See  Hydrazines  (p.  1059). 

METHYIi-DIPROPYIi-BEUZEirE,    C'^H^"  =  CmXCmX^my.  See 

Mesitylene,  Homologues  of  (p.  1285). 

METKYI.EI7E  BROmiDE,  CH^Br^,  heated  to  140°-150°  for  several  hours 
with  15  to  20  times  its  bulk  of  water  and  excess  of  lead  oxide,  yields  ethylene-glycol 
and  traces  of  ethylene  oxide,  together  with  lead  bromide  (A,  Jeltekow,  Ber.  vi. 
658). 

On  the  Iodide,  Acetochloride,  and  Diacetate  of  Methylene,  see  vii.  807. 

METHYIiElTE-DIBEUZAMIDE,  CH2(NH.C0.C''H5)2,  is  formed  by  treating 
benzonitril  (2  mol.),  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  chloroform,  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  adding  1  mol,  methylal.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  white 
felted  needles,  and  dissolves  readily  in  carbon  disulphide,  ether,  and  chloroform; 
melts  at  212°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  almost  without  decomposition  ; 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  By  dilute  acids  it  is  converted  into  benzamide,  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  benzoic  acid  (Hepp.  a.  Spiess,  Ber.  ix.  1424). 

METHYIiEWE-DISUIiPHOmriC  ACID,  CH2(S03H)2.  Disulphometholic 
acid.  Methionic  acid.—  This  acid  is  formed  by  oxidising  methylene  thiocyanate  with 
nitric  acid.  On  heating  the  thiocyanate  for  a  short  time  with  a  quantity  of  strong 
nitric  acid  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  immediately  separating  the  mixture  so  as  to 
expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  then  repeatedly  adding  water  and  evaporating,  and 
finally  adding  barium  carbonate,  the  barium  salt,  (CH2S0^)^Ba,  is  obtained  in  crystals 
having  a  fine  nacreous  lustre  (Julie  Lermontoif,  Ber.  vii.  1282). 

Methylene-disulphonic  acid  is  also  formed,  together  with  methylamidobenzene- 
sulphonic  acid,  by  heating  methyl-acetanilide  with  sulphuric  acid  to  140°-150°  (at 
higher  temperatures  carbonisation  takes  place)  as  long  as  acetic  acid  is  given  oflF. 
On  diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  adding  barium  carbonate,  and  filtering  the  liquid 
while  hot,  the  filtrate  deposits  the  barium  salt  of  methylene-disulphonic  acid  as  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  while  the  methylamidobenzenesulphonate  remains  in  the 
mother-liquor.  The  formation  of  the  methylene-disulphonic  acid  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  liberated  acetic  acid  (Gr.  A.  Smyth,  ibid.  1237). 

METHYIEN-E-GU-AWAMIWE.    See  Guanamines  (p.  901). 

METHYI.Eia-E-MERCAPTIDE  or  Bisulphethylmethane,  CK\^.C"B}f, 
formed  by  the  action  of  methylene  iodide  on  sodium  mercaptide,  is  a  colourless,  fetid 
oil,  having  a  density  of  0-987  at  20°,  and  distilling  without  decomposition  at  184° 
(Niederist,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxvi.  391). 

1MCETHYI.-EOSIN-.    See  Phthaleins. 

METHYXi-ERYTHRIir  or  Monomethyltetrahromojluorescein.  See  Phthaleins. 

METHYI.-ETKYI.-ACETIC  ACID,  CR{CB.^){Q^W').COm.  See  Pentoic 
Acids. 


METHYI.-ETKYI.  CARBINTOIi,  CH^CH0H.C2H^  See  Butyl  Alcohols 
(p.  359). 

Vol.  VIII.  4  Q 
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METHTIi-ETHYIi  XETONE,  CH^.CO.C^H*.    See  Ketones  (p.  1147). 

METHYIi-ETKYI.  SVIiPKZSE,  CH^S.C^H^.  This  compound,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  mercaptide,  Na.S.C-H^,  boils,  according  to  Kjiiger 
(J.  p^.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  193),  at  65°-66°  (uncorr,),  differing  therein  from  the  methyl- 
ethyl  sulphide  which  Carius  obtained  by  heating  diethyl  sulphophosphate  with  methyl 
alcohol,  the  corrected  boiling  point  of  which  is  given  by  Carius  at  68'8°-59-5°  (vi. 
698). 

»IET»VI..ETKYI..ACETIC  ACID,  CH(CH')(C2H5).COOH.  See  Pentoic 
Acids. 

»IETHYI.-ETKYI.-0XAM:IDE,  CHs.NH.CO— CO.NH.C^ff.   See  Oxamide. 

lVIETHY£.ETKYI.-PROPYI^  CARBZNOI.S,  {GE?){G'^W){Qm.'').COR. 
See  Heptyl  Alcohols  (p.  1026). 

nSETHYI.  -  ETHYX.  -  PROPYI.  -  BUTYZ.  -  PKOSPBOlfflUXVC  IODIDE, 

(CH3)(C2H5)(C3H^)(C*H3)PI.    See  Phosphines. 

3M[ETKYI.-EVGEirOI.,  C"H"02=  C«H3(OCH3)2(C3H5).  This  compound,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  eugenol  with  caustic  baryta,  boils  at  237°-239°  (Church,  p.  762). 
The  following  derivatives  of  it  have  lately  been  obtained  by  Wassermann  \Comjpt. 
rend.  Ixxxviii.  1206)  : 

Bromomethyleugenol  Dihromide,  C^H2Br(0CH^)2.C^H^Br2,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  a  strongly  cooled  solution  of  methyl-engenol  in  ether,  crystallises  in 
long,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  77°-78°,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bromomethyleugenol,  C^H2Br(0CH^)^C^H^,  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on 
a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  preceding  compound,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils 
at  190°,  under  a  pressure  of  0-02  mm.,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 

Methyleugetic  Acid,  Cm\OQWf.Gm^QOOB.,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  and  chlorocarbonic  ether  on  monobromomethyleugenol,  crystallises  in  flat, 
yellowish  needles,  which  melt  at  180°,  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

Mercurdimethyleugenol,  (C''H'302)2Hg,  is  formed  if  an  excess  of  sodium-amalgam 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  acid.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  fusing  at  140°. 

By  heating  an  alkaline  solution  of  methyleugetic  acid  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  acidulating,  and  agitating  the  concentrated  liquid  with  ether,  a  sub- 
stance is  obtained  having  the  formula  C'^H'^O^.  Its  constitution  is  probably 
C«H2(OCH3)2(CH=iCH.CHO).COOH.  It  forms  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  water, 
and  melting  at  162°-163°.    In  no  case  was  any  opianic  acid  formed. 

mETHYZi-FEBVIiIC  ACID,  C'H'^O*.    See  Vanillin-deeivatives. 

nXETHYIa-GIiYCOIiXiAXVIIC  ACIDS.  Methyldi-  and  methyltri-glycollamic 
acids  are  formed  by  heating  methyl-hydantoic  acid  with  baryta-water  (p.  1045). 

»IETBYIi-GVAirA»XIIO-E,  C'H''(CII3)N^    See  Gtjanamine  (p.  901). 

METHYI.-G-irAiriDIIirE,  CHXCH3)N3.    See  Guanidines  (p.  904). 

IVXETHYIi-HEXYXi  CARBIDroii,  CH^.CHOH.C^H'*.    See  Octyl  Alcohols. 

METHYI..GI.YOXAI.Iia-E,  C3H3(CH3)N2.    See  Gltoxaline  (p.  890). 

niETKYIi-BYDAia'TOIlT,  C^H^N^O^.    See  Hydantoic  Acid  (p.  1045). 

METHYIi-HYDBOQUIIfOM-E.    See  Quinols. 

METHYIi  -  KYDBOXYZiAMZSrE,  N(CH3)H20.  See  Hydroxylamine 
(p.  1081) 

MBTHYl-ISETHIONIC  ACID,  syn.  with  Oxymethanesulphonic  Acid, 
CH2(OH).S03H  (g.^;.) 

l«ETHYli-ISOBUTYl.-GI.YCERIC  ACID, 

=  CH^CHOH.C[CH2CH(CH3)2]OH.COOH, 

is  formed,  together  with  heptic  acid  and  isobutyl  acetone,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on'ethylic  bromisobutylacetoacetate  (p.  1020).  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  which, 
when  heated,  is  changed  into  gummy  anhydrides,  whilst  a  small  portion  distils  over 
with  vapour  of  water.  Its  barium  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  crystallises  in  small  needles. 
The  calcium  salt  is  also  anhydrous,  and  crystallises  in  needles  which  are  more  soluble 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

IMCBTHYI-ISOCROTYI.  OXIDE,  C^H'^O  =  (CHS)2C=CH.O.CH8,  is  formed 
by  heating  isocrotyl  bromide,  (CH3)2C=CH.Br  (vii.  401),  with  sodium  methylate  to 
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130°-1 40°  for  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  70°-74°,  and  yielding, 
when  heated  to  140°  for  two  or  three  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  1  per  cent., 
scarcely  anything  but  isobutyl  aldehyde  and  methyl  alcohol : 

(CH^^c— CH.0.GH3  +  WO  =  CH^OH  +  (CH3)2CH.COH. 
The  corresponding  ethyl-compound  {loc.  cit.)  reacts  in  a  similar  manner  (EltekofF, 
Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  JBer,  x.  704). 

METHVIi-ISOPZiM-TYI.  CAnBINTOI.  or  METHVI-AIVXYI.  CAJt- 
Bmoi.,  CH^  CHOH.CH-.CH-.CH(Cn=^)-.  The  preparation  of  this  secondary  alcohol 
from  ethyl-amyl  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  1025).  It  is  also  produced — together 
with  a  di-isobutylpinacone,  C'^H^^O^  boiling  at  220°-260° — by  the  reducing  action  of 
water  and  sodium  on  methyl-isopentyl  ketone  in  ethereal  solution,  and  is  obtained, 
after  removal  of  the  ether  by  distillation,  as  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0-8185  at 
17-5°,  boiling  at  148^-150°,  and  not  solidifying  at  -26°. 

Methyl-is^pentylcarbinyl  Acetate,  CW .G11{0C''H?0).Q^W\  obtained  by  heating 
the  alcohol  with  acetyl  chloride,  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  166°-168°,  smelling 
like  roses  and  hyacinths,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-8595  at  23°  (water  of  17-5°  as  unity), 
and  boiling  at  166°-168°.  The  chloride,  obtained  by  heating  the  alcohol  to  140° 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  boils  at  135°-137°.  The  iodide  (which  on  account  of  its 
instability  could  not  be  obtained  pure)  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  dilute 
alcoholic  potash,  yields  aheptylene  in  the  form  of  a  light  very  mobile  oil  having  a 
pleasant  odour  of  petroleum,  and  boiling  at  75°-80°.  This  heptylene  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  the  two  isomeric  compounds,  {CWyQB..CB.-.GW.(m—CR^  and 
(CH3)'^CH.CH2.CH=CH.OT  (W.  Eohn,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxc.  305). 

METHVI..ZSOPROPYI.    CARBZZO-OI.,    C^H'^O  =  CW.GROB..GR{QWy. 

See  Pentyl  Alcohols. 

XVIETHVI..ISOPROPVI.  XETOlfl-Z:,  G^W>0  =  QW.CO.G'E.{QWf.  This 
ketone,  first  prepared  by  Frankland  a.  Duppa  {Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xiv.  463)  by  the  action 
of  baryta- water  on  ethylic  acetodimethylacetate,—  and  further  examined  by  R.  Miinch, 
who  obtained  it  directly  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and 
isobutyrate  (p.  1147)  is  also  produced :  a.  By  oxidation  of  methyl-isopropyl  carbinol 
(q.v.)  )3.  Together  with  hydroxylamine  and  other  products,  by  the  reducing  action 
of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  so-called  dinitroheptylic  acid,  C^H'^N^O*^  (one  of 
the  products  obtained  by  oxidising  camphor  with  nitric  acid),  or  on  mononitroheptylic 
acid,  C*^H"NO*  (formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  dinitro-acid) : 

C«H'«N20«  +  5H2  =  C^H'oQ  +  NH^O  +  NH^  +  00^  +  2W0 

7.  By  dehydration  of  isopropyl-ethyl  glycol  with  ZnCP  or  P^O^  and  of  trimethyl- 
ethyl  glycol  with  P^O^  (Flavitzky,  £er.  x.  2240). 

Methyl-isopropyl  ketone  boils  at  94*1°  (corr.),  gives  the  iodoform  reaction  with 
iodine  and  potash,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite 
(Kachler,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxci.  143). 

Chlormethyl-isopro'pyl  Ketone,  CH2C1.C0.CH(CH3)2.  See  Ketones 
(p.  1148). 

METKYI.-M-XTROI.ZC  ACID,  CH2N03  =  H.CO.NH.N02.  See  Niteoparaf- 
FiNs,  under  Paraffins. 

METHYX-M-OM-YI.  XETOM-E,  C'H^^O  =  CmCO.C^Hi^  (vii.  808). 
METHYIi-NORHEIVEIPm-IC  ACID,x 

METHYIi-M'ORMECON'ZN',  ■  See  Narcotine-derivatives. 

METKYZi-n-OROPZAM-ZC  ACZB, 

METHYX.-OXAMETKAN-E,  CON(CH3).CONH2.    See  OxAMic  Ethers. 

METHYZ.-OXETHYZ.EM-E-TOZ.UII>ZIf  E.    See  Toluidines. 

METHYX.-OXYBENZOZC  ACZB,  C«Ii3(CH«)OH.C02H.  On  the  properties 
of  the  three  isomeric  modifi.cations  of  this  acid,  derived  from  the  corresponding  cresols, 
see  p.  682. 

METHYZ.-OXYBUTYRZC  ACZD,  C^HXCH^)©^  See  Butyric  acids  (oxy-) 
(p.  364). 

METHYZ..OXYPHEM-YZi-ACRYXiZC,   -CROTONTZC,  -AXTGEZiZC  and 

-PROPZOirZC  ACZDS,  C°H2°-^30^  derived  from  Anisic  Aldehyde.  See  pp  504 
and  505. 

METHYZi-OXYSUZiPKOBEia-ZZBE.    See  Oxystjlfhobenzide. 
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IMEBTHYIi-PARABAia'IC  ACID.    See  Fababanic  acid. 
MSTKYlb-PARAHOMOSAIiICYIiIC   AIiBEHYDE.     See  Fabahomo- 

SALlCyXIC  ALDEHYDE. 

AIETKYIi-PBia'TVIi  CARBIITOIi,  CH^CHOH.C^H".  See  Heptyl  alcohols 
^p.  1024). 

l^BTKYX-PHEM-STHEIffVI.    KETONE,    CH'.C0.CH=CH.C«H5.  See 

Ketones  (p.  1151). 

METKVI.-PHENVI.  K-S-SRAZXNE,  (C8H5)(CH3)N.NH2.  See  Hydrazines 
(p.  1057). 

METHiri-PHENYI-Ta-ITROSAIVIIN-E,  or  NITROSO-lWETHYl.- 
AXariXimE,  C'ffN20  =  C«H^N(CH3)(NO),  is  formed,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl- 
compound  (p.  206),  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  methylaniline  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  methylaniline  hydrochloride  and 
potassium  nitrite ;  also,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  monoxide,  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  a  salt  of  methylphenyl-hydrazine  : 

•  (C«H5)(CH3)N2H2  +  2N02H  =  (C«H5)(CH3)N20  +  N^O  +  2H20 

(E.  Fischer,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxc.  158). 

METHVI.-PHEWY1.-SEM1CARBAZ1BE,  (C''H5)(CH3)N.NH.CO.Nm 
See  Hydrazines  (p.  1058). 

»IETHYI.-PHI.ORETIC  ACZB,  C8H8(OCH3).C02H.    See  Fhloretic  acid. 

BIETIIYI..PHI.OROIi,  C«H9(CH3)0.    See  Fhloeol. 

METKYIi-PHOSPHEN-Yl.  CHI.ORIBE,  C«HsPClCm    See  Fhosphinbs. 
»IETHYl.-PHOSPHmE,  FH^CH^).    See  Fhosphinbs. 

METHYI.-PROPYI.ACET1C  ACIB,  C«H'202  =  CH(CH«)(C3H0.COOH. 
This  modification  of  hexoic  or  caproic  acid,  obtained  from  the  product  of  the  reaction 
of  potassium  cyanide  on  amylene  hydriodide,  is  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  0'9279  at 
18°  and  boiling  at  193°.  Its  silver  salt  separates  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  on 
cooling  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  barium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  thick  syrup,  which 
dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass.  The  calcium  and  zinc  salts  are  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water ;  the  latter  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  gives 
with /emc  cA^ontZe  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  iron  solution. 
The  etht/Uc  ether  is  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  0'867  at  18°,  and  boiling  at  153°  (A. 
Saytzeff,  Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  xi.  511). 

METHYli-PROPYIi     CARBZirOI.S,     CH^.CHOH.C^H^     See  Pentyl 

ALCOHOLS. 

lVIETKYIi-PROPY]L  KETOXJES.    See  Ketones  (p.  1147). 

1VIETHYI.-PROPYI.-CATECHITIC  ACIB,  (C«H3)(OCH3)(OC3H'')(COOH), 
is  formed  from  propyl-eugenol,  C«H^(OCH3)(OC3H0C3H^  by  gradual  oxidation  with 
a  hot  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  ;  and  its  homologues,  methyl-butyl- 
and  methyl-amyl-protocatechuic  acid,  are  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  correspond- 
ing homologues  of  eugenol  (p.  763  of  this  volume). 

IVIETHYI.-PYRROI.,  C^H3N(CH3).    See  Fyebol. 

METHYIi-QXTIWIiarE.  See  Quinine.  On  the  Sulphato-periodides  of  this 
base,  see  p.  491. 

METHYI-quiWIZARIW,  C'sH'«0*  =  C«H^C202.C«H(CH3)(OH)2  (Nietzki, 
Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber  vii.  2011).  This  homologue  of  Quinizarin  (p.  102)  is  produced 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  toluquinol  (hydrotoluquinone)  and  phthalic  anhydride  in  equal 
numbers  of  molecules  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  eight  or  ten  times 
the  weight  of  the  toluquinol,  the  heat  being  continued  for  three  hours  and  gradually 
raised  from  130°  to  150°.  The  product,  after  boiling  with  water  and  crystallisation 
from  benzene,  is  purified  by  boiling  it  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  decom- 
posing the  resulting  compound  with  an  acid. 

Methyl-quinizarin  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  in  tufts  of  long 
red  needles,  from  dilute  spirit  in  long  capillary  felted  needles.  It  melts  at  160°,  and 
partly  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  the  greater 
mimber  of  solvents  than  quinizarin,  and  its  solutions  in  alkalis  and  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  exhibit  the  same  absorption-bands  as  those  of  the  latter.  With  acetic  anhydride 
it  forms  a  diacetyl-derivative,  C'^H»(C2H30)20^  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles 
melting  at  185°. 
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Methyl-quinizarin  distilled  over  heated  zinc-dust  yields  methyl-anthracene 
convertible  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into  anthraquinone-carbonic  acid  (p.  113), 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  anthraquinone,  a  circumstance  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  only  known  methyl- anthracene  obtained  from  emodin  and  chrysophanic 
acid  (p.  1312). 

From  these  results,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  known  constitution  of  anthracene, 
and  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  two  OH-groups  and  the  C^O^-group  in  quinizarin, 
as  demonstrated  by  Baeyer  (pp.  102,  103),  it  may  be  inferred  that  methyl-anthracene 
and  methyl-quinizarin  are  constituted  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  following 
formulae : 

H  OH 

^CH-C  — CH'  .CO—  — CH» 

C'H<<|      II         I  C»H<;        II  I 

Methyl-anthracene.  Methyl-quinizarin. 

METHVIi-SVCCZM-XC  ACZB,  Cm^(CE^){CO-B.f.     See  Ptrotartaric  acid^ 

METHYlSUliPHUaiC  CKI^ORIDS,  CH^O-SO^Cl.  See  Sulphtjryl 
Chloride. 

IVXETHYIi-TETRAOXViLMTHRAQVXia-OirE,  C'^H'(CH'')0''.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Tilden  (Chcm.  News,  xxxv.  273),  is  the  constitution  of  an  orange-yellow 
compound  called  Aloxanthin,  which  is  obtained,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  by  oxidising  barbaloin  and  socaloin  with  chromic  acid.  It  melts  at  260°- 
265°,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 

CH2— S(CH3)2 

MBTHYIi-THETmB,  C*H8S02=  1        |  .    This  compound,  which  may 

CO— 0 

be  regarded  as  the  sulphur  analogue  of  betaine  (p.  323),  is  obtained,  in  combination 
with  hydrobromic  acid,  by  mixing  bromacetic  acid  and  methyl  sulphide  in  molecular 
proportions : 

CH^Br— COOH  +  (CmyS  =  (CH3)2SBr— CmCOOH. 
Bromacetic  Methyl  Methyl-thetine 

acid.  sulphide.  hydrobromide. 

The  hydrobromide  is  analogous  in  composition  to  betaine  hydrobromide, 
(CH')^NBr.CH2  COOH.  By  decomposing  this  salt  with  silver  oxide,  or  the  sulphate 
with  barium  carbonate,  free  methyl-thetine  is  obtained  in  crystals  containing  1  mol. 
H'^0,  and  exhibiting  both  acid  and  basic  properties  (Crum-Brown,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  vi.  1384;  Crum-Brown  a.  Letts,  ibid.  vii.  695). 

Ethyl-thetine  hydrobromide,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  extremely  deliquescent. 

METH-S-I.-THZOAI.DEH-S-DB  or  THIOFOX&1ICAI.BEKYBE, 

C^H^S^.  =  H^(CSH)^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  formaldehyde, 
HCOH  (p.  826). 

METK-S-Z.-TH'SrMOI..    See  Thymol. 

METHYX.-TRIBROMOGI.YOXiLI.mE.    See  Gltoxaline  (p.  890). 

METKYI.-TRISUTYI.-PHOSPHOI^IUM  lODIBE,  (CH3)(C^H9)=^PI.  See 
Phosphines. 

METHYI.-TRI3VIERCAPTIDE,  CH^S.C^H^)^,  produced  by  the  action  of 
chloroform  on  sodium-mercaptide,  NaS(C2H*),  is  a  yellow  oil  which  is  partly  decom- 
posed by  boiling,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  into  ethylenesul- 
phonicacid  (Niederist,  J". ^r.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  174). 

METHYXi-VAN'IIiX.XSJ  or  Bimethyl-protocatechuic  Aldehyde,. 
C«H3(0CH=')2.C0H.    See  Benzoic  Aldehyde  (Dioxy-),  (p.  306). 

METHYi:.-XAIi3-TKAMIBE.    See  Xanthamide. 

METHYSTICIir,  syn.  with  Kaw^ain  (p.  1145). 

IMCEYMACITE.  A  hydrate  of  tungstic  acid  from  Meymac  (Dep.  Carr^ize), 
analysed  by  A.  Carnot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  638).  The  analyses  lead,  after  deduction 
of  scheelite  and  limonite,  to  the  formula  2W0^5H-0  or  ^0^.2W0.  It  is  evidently 
a  decomposition-product  of  scheelite,  probably  under  the  influence  of  water  containing 
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MIARGYRITE— MICA. 


free  acid,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  The  scheelite  first  assumes 
a  yellow  or  yellowish-green  colour,  but  retains  its  directions  of  cleavage  ;  subsequently, 
however,  it  is  converted  into  a  soft,  pure  yellow,  or  brownish  mass. 

Analyses. — 1   and  2.  Soft,  yellow  to  brownish,  with  sulphur-yellow  streak. 

3,  Harder  laminse,  with  yellowish  streak. 

WO^         Ja=0=       CaO       Fe^O^      Mn=0'         H'^O  X*  Sp.  gr. 

71-85       1-00       2-60       6-00       075       12-93       4-60  =  99-53 

74-  25       1-05       4-65       6-10       0-65       11-75       1-85  =100-30$'^"^ 

75-  12       0-70       7-00       6-25       0-32        6-85       2-55  =  98-79  4-54 

*  G-angue.  Also  traces  of  magnesia  and  sometimes  of  potash. 

MIARGlTRITi:  and  XEXTXTGOTTZTE.  Miargyrite  is  a  sulphantimonite 
of  silver,  Ag^SbS^,  from  Braundsdorf  in  Saxony,  containing  21-93  per  cent.  S,  39-14  Sb, 
and  36-40  Ag,  together  with  1-00  Cu  and  0-62  Fe.  Sp.  gr.  =5*2  to  5-4  (iii.  1010). 
The  name  Kenngottite  was  given  by  Haidinger  to  a  mineral,  of  similar  constitution  but 
containing  lead  as  an  essential  constituent.  It  occurs  at  Felsobanya  in  Hungary  on  a 
quartzose  rock,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  OP.  +  P.  —  P,  having  the  angles  oaP  :  ooP  =  42° 
and  138°  ;  has  a  black  streak,  conchoidal  fracture ;  hardness  =  2*5 ;  sp.  gr.  about  6.  It 
is  somewhat  brittle,  melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  shining  globule,  and, 
when  heated  for  some  time  in  the  reducing  flame,  leaves  a  butter  of  silver  amounting 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  (Kenngott,  Anyiales  des  Mines,  1856,  [5],  viii.  495). 

More  recently  (1877)  L.  Sipocz  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  343)  has  analysed 
miargyrite  from  Felsobanya,  where  it  occurs  implanted  on  quartz-crystals,  and 
likewise  kenngottite,  with  results  which  show  that  the  two  minerals  thus  named 
are  identical,  both  being  sulphantimonites  of  silver,  AgSbS^,  in  which  that  metal  is 
partly  replaced  by  lead — or  isomorphous  mixtures  of  Ag^SbS^  and  PbSbS^. 

Analyses. — 1  and  2,  Miargyrite:  1.  Mean  of  two  determinations;  2.  The  same 
recalculated  after  deduction  of  copper  and  iron,  as  unessential,  and  replacement  of  the 
lead  by  its   equivalent  in  silver  (Pb  =  Ag^) ;  3  and  4.  Kenngottite ;  3.  Analysis. 

4.  Eecalculated  with  the  same  corrections  as  in  the  case  of  miargyrite.  5.  Values  cal- 
culated from  the  formula  AgSbS^. 

Pb         Cu  Fe 
4-01       0-51  0*19 


1-76       0-50  0-25 


100 

According  to  A.  Weisbach  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  455)  the  crystals  of  miargyrite 
exhibit  the  axial  ratio  a:  b:  c  =  0-9865  :  2850  :  1.  Angle  (^c  =  48-41'.  Weisbach 
also  infers,  from  an  analysis  of  Kenngottite  by  Eichter,  which  gave  30*12  per  cent, 
silver  with  small  quantities  of  arsenic  and  lead,  and  a  specific  gravity  =5*47  at  22°, 
that  this  mineral  is  merely  a  miargyrite  comparatively  poor  in  silver.  To  the  same 
mineral  Weisbach  also  refers  Hausmann's  dull  red  silver  ore  {fahles  Eothgiltigerz) 
from  Andreasberg,  with  which  also  Breithaupt's  Hypargyronhlende  (JHypargyrite)  is 
very  probably  identical. 

MICA.  The  following  classification  of  minerals  belonging  to  the  mica-group  is 
given  by  Tschermak  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  71).  Micas  are  divided  into  uniaxial  and 
diaxial,  and  the  latter  exhibit  two  kinds  of  orientation,  the  uniting  line  between  the 
optic  axes  lying,  in  the  first,  in  a  diagonal  of  the  hexagonal  lamellae,  whilst  it  is  per- 
pendicular to  that  direction  in  the  second.  Uniaxial  mica  was  called  biotite  by  Haus- 
mann,  whilst  certain  micas  with  small  angles  of  the  optical  axes  were  called  phlogo- 
pite  by  Dana.  The  diaxial  micas  were  all  called  muscovite.  Non-ferruginous  lithia- 
mica  is  called  epidolite,  and  is  similar  to  muscovite  in  its  properties,  but  that 
containing  iron  (zinnwaldite)  resembles  phlogopite. 

From  the  results  of  former  investigations  Tschermak  arranges  the  micas  in  the 
following  manner: — 

1.  II. 
-\ 


S 

Sb 

Ag 

1. 

21-80 

40-68 

32-77 

2. 

21-80 

40-68 

36-95 

3. 

20-66 

39-46 

35-28 

4. 

20-66 

39-46 

37-12 

5. 

21-77 

41-50 

36-73 

Sp.  gr. 

99-96 

5-273 

-  to 

99-43  J 

5-322 

97-91 

5-2918 

•  to 

97-24. 

5-3822 

Biotite.  Anomite.  Meroxene.  Lepidomelane. 

Phlogopite  —  Phlogopite.  Zinnwaldite. 

Muscovite.  Lepidolite.  —  — 

—  Muscovite.  —  — 

—  Paragonite.  —  — 
Margarite.  Margarite.  -      —  — 


MICA. 
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The  mieas  in  Class  I.  exhibit  the  same  optical  orientation,  the  plane  of  the  optical  axes 
being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  whilst  the  plane  of  the  optical  axes  in 
the  micas  of  Class  II.  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Anomite  is  a  rare  mica 
■with  peculiar  chemical  composition.  Meroxene  is  the  name  given  to  all  Vesuvian 
micas.  Tschermak  concludes  that  all  micas  belong  to  the  monosiymmetrical  (monoclinic) 
system,  and  that  their  twin-formation  leads  to  the  assumption  of  a  system  of  axes 
which  is  characterised  by  the  two  axes  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  intersecting  each 
other  almost  at  an  angle  of  90°.  This  last  peculiarity  accounts  for  the  rhombic  types 
at  one  time  and  rhombohedral  types  at  another  time  observed  to  occur  in  these  micas 
(iii.  1010).  The  optical  relationships  of  the  micas  is  given  in  the  following  table,  the 
dispersion  being  stated  in  the  usual  manner  (p  denoting  red  and  v  violet  light),  and  in 
addition  +/ signifies  that  the  positiv^e  optical  axis  angle  is  rendered  greater  by  an 
increased  amount  of  iron  in  the  mineral,  and  — /  that  the  same  angle  is  diminished  by 
an  increase  of  iron  : — 
I. 

Anomite    .       .       .   p  >  u  +/. 

Lepidolite  .  .  .  p  >  u 

Muscovite  .  .  .  p  >  u  +/. 

Paragonite  .  .  .  p  >  u 

Margarite  .  .  .  p  >  w 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  with  micas  of  Class  I.  the  dispersion  is  generally 
p  >  u  up  to  margarite,  and  with  the  micas  of  Class  II.  p  <  u  up  to  zinnwaldite.  In  all 
these  cases  no  relationship  can  be  traced  between  the  chemical  and  optical  properties, 
a  fact  which  agrees  with  Tschermak's  observations  in  respect  to  augite  and  bronzite. 

N.  T.  Kokscharow,  on  the  other  hand  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  798),  regards  all  micas 
without  exception  as  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  with  the  angle 
ooP  :  ooPoo  exactly  equal  to  120°,  their  monoclinic  character  of  symmetry  being  only 
apparent.  The  axial  ratio  a  :  6  :  c  is  1  :  1  73205  :  2-84953,  or  0-57735  :  1  :  1-64518. 
Twins  are  formed  according  to  the  two  laws :  Twin-plane  coP  or  oo^3. 

H.  Baumhauer  {Munch.  Akad.  Ber.  1874,  245;  Jahresb.  f.  Che^n.  1875,  2)  infers 
from  an  examination  of  the  corrosion-figures  produced  on  potash-mica  and  magnesia- 
mica  by  the  action  of  a  hot  mixture  of  fluorspar  and  sulphuric  acid,  that  the  former 
belongs  to  the  monoclinic,  the  latter  to  the  rhombohedral  system. 

G.  vom  Rath  {Pogg.  Ann.  elviii.  420)  describes  a  six-sided  plate  of  mica  with  re- 
entering edges  (from  Vesuvius)  as  a  twin  of  the  combination  |P2  .  ooP2  .  OP,  according 
to  the  law:  Twin-axis  normal  to  OP;  angle  of  rotation  120°.  Tschermak  {Min. 
Mitt.  1876,  87)  describes  twins  of  biotite  from  Vesuvius  as  belonging  to  the  monoclinic 
system. 

Potash-mica.    Muscovite. — According  to  M.  Bauer  {Berl.  Akad.  Ber.  187 
684  ;  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1878,  310),  the  micas  of  this  variety  are  monoclinic,  the  plane  of 
the  optic  axes  being  perpendicular  t©  the  plane  of  symmetry,  the  optic  median  line 
forming  with  the  cleavage-face  an  angle  of  88°  18'  and  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes 
being  equal  to  40°  21'. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Fluorine 
Silica  . 
Alumina 
Ferric  Oxide  . 
Ferrous  Oxide 
Magnesia 
Lime 
Lithia  . 
Potash  . 
Soda 
Water  . 

0-  12 
45-61 
36-36 

1-  33 
1-07 
0-66 
0-46 

not  \ 
det.  { 
4-93 

not  det. 
45-81 
36-78 
1-05 
not  det. 

0-77 
not  det. 

9-22 
0-79 
4-72 

0-15 
45-57 
36-72 

0-  95 

1-  28 
0-38 
0-21 
0-19 
8-81 
0-62 
6-02 

2-  06 
47-01 
32-46 

4-42 
1-05 

8-86 
1-56 

3-  44 

2-  16 
46-46 
32-76 

4-01 
1-03 

trace 
8-86 
1-56 

3-  44 

48-76 
29-91 
4-24 
0-41 
2-63 
0-33 

6-83 
2-31 
4-60 

58-64 
25-00 
5-11 

2  11 

0-  61 



5-14 

1-  31 

2-  08 

40-77 
15-59 
26-55 
0-78 
5-89 

0-  86 

507 

1-  40 

2-  32 

99-93 

100-86 

100-28 

100-02 

100-00 

99-23 

Specific  Gravity 

!  2-830 

2-846 

2-7745 

2-967 

No.  4  contains  traces  of  litbia ;  No.  5  traces  of  titanic  oxide. 


II. 

Meroxene     .       .  .  p<u  — /. 

Phlogopite    .       .  .  p  <  u  — /. 

Zinnwaldite  .       .  .  p<v  —f. 
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Analyses. — 1  and  2,  from  India,  analysed  by  L.  Sipocz.  3.  From  Bengal,  by 
S,  Blau  (Liidwig,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1874,  84).  4  and  5.  White,  from  the  granitic  gneiss 
of  New  York  (P.  Sehweizer,  Ajner.  Chemist,  iv.  445).  6.  Light-brown  transparent 
plates  mixed  with  oligoclase  and  orthoclase,  distinguished  by  its  large  amount  of 
sodium  and  silicon  ;  locality  not  stated  (Lobisch,  ilfm.  Mitt.  1877,  271).  7.  Mica 
from  the  eclogite  of  Saxony  (E.  v.  Grerichten,  viii.  703).  8.  Mica  from  the  horn- 
blende andesite  of  Transylvania,  analysed  by  K.  John  (viii.  1043). 

Iiithia-mica.  1.  Lepidolite  from  Paris,  Maine,  having  a  larger  grain,  and  finer 
lilac  colour  than  the  following.  2.  Lejpidolite  from  Eozena,  in  Moravia.  Bunsen  a. 
Kircholf  found  in  this  mineral  0'24  per  cent,  rubidium,  which  must  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  potash  in  the  analysis  given  below :  the  spectroscope  showed  also  a 
trace  of  csesium.  3.  Zinnwaldite,  from  Zinnwald,  in  Bohemia  ;  rubidium  and  caesium 
were  detected  in  it  spectroscopically  ;  thallium  has  not  been  found  either  in  this  or  in 
any  other  lithia-mica  (Berwerth,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  830  ;  1878,  316).  4.  Mica  ftom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Portland  and  Middletown,  Connecticut,  distinguished  by  its  large 
amount  of  ferrous  oxide  and  by  the  presence  of  lithium,  the  latter  being  recognisable 
by  tlie  colour  which  it  gives  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  This  mineral  is  found  in  granitic 
veins  in  gneiss  and  mica-slate  ;  it  is  optically  uniaxial  (?),  and  intimately  intergrown 
with  muscovite.    The  numbers  under  (4)  are  the  mean  of  two  analyses: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Fluorine  

5  15 

7-88 

7-94 

0-76* 

Silica  

60-39 

50-98 

45-87 

35-61 

Titanic  Oxide    .       .       .  . 

1-46 

Alumina  

28-19 

27-80 

22-50 

20-03 

Ferric  Oxide  .... 

0-66 

0-13 

Ferrous  Oxide  .... 

0-05 

11-61 

21-85 

Manganous  Oxide 

trace 

trace 

1-76 

1-19 

Magnesin  

5-23 

Lithia  

5-08 

5-88 

3-28 

0-95 

Potash  

12-34 

10-78 

10-46 

9-69 

Soda  

0-42 

0-52 

Water  

2-36 

0-96 

0-91 

1-87 

Phosphoric  Anhydride 

0-05 

0-08 

103-51 

104-38 

105-48 

99-29 

Deducting  0  equiv.  to  F  . 

2-17 

3-32 

3-34 

0-32 

there  remains 

101-34 

101-06 

102-14 

98-97 

Specific  gravity  .... 

2-8546 

2-834 

2-9715 

2-96 

*  Loss  by  ignition. 


Magnesia-micas  (see  next  page). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Silica 

40-81 

38-49 

40-24 

39-30 

40-34 

49-44 

39-55 

Titanic  Oxide  . 

0-56 

Alumina  . 

16-47 

14-43 

12-92 

16-95 

15-14 

26-05 

15-95 

Ferric  Oxide  . 

2-16 

5-44 

7-67 

0-48 

2-20 

7-80 

Ferrous  Oxide  . 

5-92 

14-75 

2-15 

7-86 

0-77 

2-02 

Manganous  Oxide 

0-59 

0-29 

Magnesin  . 

21-08 

16-35 

23-29 

21-89 

27-97 

3-03 

22-25 

Baryta 

2-46 

5-76 

Lime 

0-35 

0-82 

1-81 

Potash 

9-01 

8-12 

}  not  ( 

7-79 

7-07 

10-35 

Soda 

1-55 

0-33 

\  det.  \ 

0-49 

2-58 

7-54 1 

Water 

2-19 

0-89 

0-68 

4-02 

3-21 

4-24 

4-10 

Fluorine  . 

trace 

trace 

0-89 

0-82 

99-19 

99-00 

101-08 

102-56 

100-18 

100 

Specific  gravity 

3-004 

2-864 

2-959 

2-83 

2-84 

at  16° 

at  16° 

at  10° 

MICA-PORPHYRY— MILARITE. 
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Magnesia-micas.  1.  Phlogopite,  occurring,  together  with  apatite,  at  Oede- 
garden,  in  Norway.  Colour  by  reflected  light,  dark-reddish  brown  ;  by  transmitted 
light,  rose-red  in  thick,  yellow  in  thinner  laminge.  Optically  biaxial  (Broggen  a. 
Keusch,  Jahrb.  f.  Mm.  1876,  196).  2.  Mica  from  Vesuvius  ;  blackish  plates,  im- 
planted together  with  vesuvian  or  limestone  (Berwerth,  zJi'c?.  1877.  830;  1878,  316). 
3.  Barytic  PhlogopUe,  from  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York  ;  brown  trans- 
lucent plates.  4.  Barytic  Mica,  occurring  imbedded  in  thin  white  layers  in  the 
emerald-bearing  mica-slate  of  the  Habach-thal,  Salzburg:  rhombic,  with  the  faces 
ooP  and  OP ;  cleaving  very  easily  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  (Sandberger,  ibid. 
1875,  624).  5.  Euchlorite  from  Chester,  Massachusetts  (Pisani,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii. 
166). 

MICA-PORPHYRV.    See  Porphyry. 

MICA-SXATS.  On  the  mica-slate  region  of  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  see 
Kalkowsky  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxviii.  682;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  xxviii.  682). 

MZCA-TRAPP.  On  the  mica-trapp  of  Metzdorf,  near  Oederan  in  Saxony,  see 
Kalkowsky  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1875,  488). 

MZCROIiIxri:.  Triclinic  felspar  containing  from  11  to  16  per  cent,  potassium 
and  only  a  small  proportion  of  sodium  (see  Felspar,  p.  775). 

XVXICROIiITZ:.    See  Tantalates. 

MICROSOMMITEI.  A  mineral  discovered  by  Scacchi  (Jahresb.  f.  Chem. 
1873,  1147)  in  the  pores  of  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius  in  the  eruption  of  April 
1872,  and  further  examined  by  Gr.  vom  Eath  {Jahrb.  f.  Min,  1873,  544)  and  by 
Eammelsberg  \{Berl.  Acad.  Ber.  1876,  699).  It  has  probably  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  volcanic  vapours  charged  with  sodium  chloride  on  the  leucites  and  augites 
of  the  lavas.  It  is  accompanied  by  iron-glance.  The  crystals,  which  are  extremely 
small  (1500  weighing  only  about  O'l  grm.),  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and 
exhibit  the  combination  ooP.OP,  sometimes  with  P;  angle  of  the  middle  edge 
=  43-40°,  whence  the  ratio  of  principal  axis  to  the  secondary  axes  is  1  :  2-88. 
Hardness  =  6.  Sp.  gr.  =2-6  at  15°.  From  the  results  of  an  analysis  (A)  made 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  substance,  vom  Eath  deduces  the  formula 
(fK20.fCaO).AP0^2Si02-t-NaCl  +  ^(CaO.S03),  which  gives  the  values  B,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  analytical  numbers,  excepting  that  the  percentage  of  sodium  found  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  calculated  value,  indicating  that  the  sodium  is  present 
only  as  NaCl. 

SiO"         A1'0»         CaO        K^O         Na         CI  SO' 

33-0       29-0       11-2       11-5       6-5       9-1       17  =  102 

33-0       28-3       10'5       10-4       6-3       9-8       17  =  100 

Microsommite  is  therefore  a  member  of  the  sodalite  group,  nearly  related  crystallo- 
graphically  to  nephelin  (vom  Eath). 

According  to  Eammelsberg,  the  crystals  of  microsommite  are  identical  in  form 
with  nephelin,  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  contains 
sulphuric  acid,  while  the  other  is  free  from  it.  The  remaining  constituents,  SiO^ 
APO',  CaO,  Na^O,  K^O,  CI,  are  the  same  for  both.  The  silicate  of  the  former  is 
E2APSi20^.2CaAPSi-0^  while  that  of  the  latter,  which  contains  chlorine  without  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  E«APSi50".2Ca*Al«Si«023. 

IMEZIiARZTE.  This  mineral,  from  Graubiinden,  Switzerland,  first  analysed  by 
Kenngott,  who  regarded  it  as  a  zeolite,  and  afterwards  by  Frenzel,  who  assigned  to  it 
the  formula  3E20.CaO.A120^.18Si02,  regarding  the  water  as  basic  (vii.  809),  has  been 
further  analysed  by  Finkener  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  61),  who  fiiuds  it  to  contain  : 

SiO»  Al'^O'  CaO  MgO        K'^O        Na'O        H'^O  Sp.gr. 

70-04       11-62       10-05       020       2*74       0-65       1-69  =  9999  2-5 

and  by  E.  Ludwig  {ibid.  1878,  411),  who  obtains  the  numbers  given  under  A,  which 
agree  nearly  with  those  found  by  Finkener,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
HKCaAPSi'203"  ©r  H20.K20.2Ca0.2A1203.24Si02,  which  gives  the  values  B  : 

SiO'  APO'  CaO  MgO         K='0         Na'O  H^O 

(A)  .    71-81       10-67       11-65       trace       4-86       trace       r36  =  100-35 

(B)  .    72-66       10-39       11*30        —        4-74        —        0-91  =  100 

Sp.gr.  =  2-5529. 

According  to  Tschermak,  the  crystals,  apparently  hexagonal,  are  really  rhombic 
intersection-twins  according  to  ooP,  and  exhibit  the  faces  qoPoo,  oof*3,  3^3,  OP. 
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MIlbK.  Composition.  1.  Of  Human  Milk.  The  following  results  have 
been  obtained  by  Brunner  (PJluger's  Archv'.  f.  Physiologie,  vii.  445),  and  Christenn 
{Landw.  Vers.  St.  xx.  439)  : 

Brunner  Christenn 


Total  Solids  —  12-75 

Water   90-00  87-24 

Fat   1-73  4-23 

Sugar   6-23  6-96 

Proteids   0-63  1-90 

Soluble  salts   1-41  salts  0*28 


For  the  methods  of  analysis,  see  p.  1326. 

Analyses  of  the  Milk  of  women  of  different  ages  have  been  published  by  H.  Gerber 
{Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiii.  342)  : 


Age 

33  years 

32  yeaxs 

23  years 

27  years 

25  years 

23  years 

Water 
Butter 

Casein  and  Albumin  . 
Sugar 

Salts  .... 

88-02 
2-90 
1-60 
7-03 
0-31 

86-22 

4-  54 
2-81 

5-  96 
0-41 

84-86 

5-  23 
2-74 

6-  40 
0-75 

86-62 
4-64 
2-03 
6-46 
0-22 

87-57 
3-44 
2-03 
6-27 
0-67 

93-17 

2-  15 
1-06 

3-  46 
0-14 

Reaction 

Sp  gr.       .       .  . 

slightly 
acid 
1-0272 

neutral 
1-031 

neutral 
1-029 

alkaline 
1-028 

neutral 
1-031 

neutral 
1-0215 

H.  A.  Mott  {Amer.  Chemist,  vi.  364)  finds  that  the  milk  of  women  of  African  race 
is  richer  in  solid  constituents  than  that  of  women  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

2.  Cows'  Milk.  The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  Gerber  {loc.  cit.) 
as  the  mean  of  four  analyses,  and  by  C.  A.  Cameron  (Ckem.  News,  xxxi.  54)  as  the 
result  of  forty  analyses,  of  the  milk  of  cows  from  Dublin  dairies  : 

Water         Fat       Protei'ds     Sugar       Salts  Sp.  gr. 

Gerber  .  .  .  86  21  4-18  4-43  4-28  0  86  =  99-96  1-0262 
Cameron  .       .       .    87-00       4-00       4-10       4-28       0-62  =  ]00 

Stevenson  Macadam  (American  Chemist,  v.  419;  vi.  30)  has  analysed  66  samples 
of  the  milk  of  46  cows  from  dairies  in  Edinburgh,  and  7  samples  from  a  farm  where 
the  cows  were  fed  on  good  pasturage,  with  the  following  mean  results  : 

Edinburgh  Milk  from 

milk  the  farm 

Total  of  Solid  Constituents .      .      .      .    12-27  12-77  p.  c. 

Fat   2-58  2-88 

Ash  0-71  0-71 

From  the  individual  analyses.  Macadam  concludes  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
affected  by  that  of  the  fodder  and  the  amount  of  water  contained  therein,  by  the 
season,  the  temperature  of  the  cow-house,  the  race,  age,  and  health  of  the  cow,  and 
the  time  of  calving.  Unadulterated  milk  from  town  dairies  should  have  a  density  not 
less  than  1-03,  and  should  contain : 

Cream  not  less  than  6    vol.  per  cent. 

Solids         „  11  „ 

Fat  „  2 

Salts  „  0-65  „ 

F.  N.  Macnamara  {Chem.  News,  xxvii.  273)  has  analysed  the  milk  of  small  Bengal 
cows,  whose  daily  food  usually  consists  of  about  12  lbs.  of  rice-straw,  2^  oil-cake, 
1  lb.  rice-husks,  the  water  in  which  the  rice  for  the  family  has  been  boiled,  and  35  lbs. 
of  water.    The  following  are  the  results  : 
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Milk  of  Bengal  Cows. 


Age  of  calf 

Daily  yield 
of  milk 

Eraporation- 
rosidue  of  the 
milk 

Casein 

Sugar 

Fat 

Salts 

1. 

1  month 

61  lb. 

15-12 

5-50 

...  - 
3-98 

4-98 

076  p.  c. 

2. 

2  „ 

5  „ 

12-82 

4-30 

4-40 

3-60 

0-70  „ 

3. 

n  „ 

5  „ 

15-28 

5-76 

4-10 

4-10 

0-84  „ 

4* 

5  „ 

4  „ 

11-90 

4-30 

4-37 

2-52 

0-78  „ 

5- 

6  „ 

10  „ 

12-04 

4-30 

410 

3-20 

070  „ 

6- 

7  „ 

5  „ 

11-65 

5-40 

3-86 

1-90 

0-82  „ 

7- 

10  „ 

4  „ 

11-92 

4-20 

4-37 

3-00 

0-68  „ 

8-* 

2  „ 

15-90 

7-76 

3-40 

4-10 

0-90  „ 

This  cow  was  milked  only  every  second  or  third  day. 


Voelcker  ( C^m.  News,  xxxii.  26)  has  analysed  the  morning  and  evening  milk  from 
the  farm  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  for  the  several  months  of 
the  year  1863,  with  the  following  results  : 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

"Water 

Morning 
Evening 

87-70 
87-40 

87-60 
86-40 

88-60 
88-16 

87-50 
89-00 

88-20 
87-80 

87-30 
87-30 

88-70 
87-80 

89-  91 

90-  70 

87-60 
90-30 

87-10 
86-20 

86-70 
86-00 

Butter 

Morning 
Evening 

2-60 
2-28 

2-58 
2-53 

2-71 

2-96 

3-15 
3-47 

2-42 
2-71 

3-05 
2-94 

2'22 
3-61 

1-99 
1-79 

3-90 
2-99 

3-41 
3-78 

3-  74 

4-  12 

Casein  \ 
and  Y 
Albumin  ) 

Morning 
Evening 

2-94 
2-87 

3-44 
8-37 

2-43 
2-62 

2-94 
2-69 

3-12 
2-87 

3-00 
2-87 

2-94 
2-81 

2-94 
'i-81 

2-87 
2-37 

2-  94 

3-  19 

2-  87 

3-  62 

Milk-sugar 
>> 

Moming 
Evening 

5-  82 

6-  56 

5-44 
5-56 

5-35 
5-55 

5-60 
5-08 

5-49 
5-85 

5-89 
605 

5-38 
5-10 

4-48 
4-04 

4-84 
3-76 

5-41 
5-68 

5-92 
5-46 

Ash  . 

5»  • 

Morning 
Evening 

0-94 
0-89 

1-04 
114 

0-91 
0-77 

0-81 
0-76 

0-77 
0-77 

0-76 
0-84 

0-76 
0-68 

0-6  4 
0-66 

0-79 
0-58 

1-14 
1-15 

0-77 
0-80 

E.  L.  Cleaver  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  973)  has  examined  the  changes  produced 
in  the  amount  of  the  solid  constituents  of  milk  by  keeping.  For  this  purpose,  a 
quantity  of  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  on  April  30  was  divided  into  several  portions, 
one  of  which  was  analysed  immediately,  the  others  at  the  dates  mentioned  below : 


Total  solids 

Fat 

Ash 

April  30  

12-48 

3-6 

0-7 

May  1  

12-37 

3-6 

07 

„  2  

12-18 

3-6 

0-7 

„  4  

12-12 

3-6 

07 

„     6   .  . 

12-09 

3-6 

0-7 

„  8  

1-2-07 

3-6 

0-7 

„  12  

11-97 

3-52 

0-7 

,.18  

11-97 

3-4 

0-7 

A  careful  examination  of  the  milk  of  cows  both  in  health  and  in  disease  has 
lately  been  made  by  A.  Wynter  Blyth  {CTiem.  Soc.  J.  1879,  xxxv.  530),  whose  analyses 
give  for  the  average  composition  of  healthy  cows'  milk  : 

Bitter 

Water  Fat  Sugar  Casein        Albumin       Galactin        principle  Ash 

86-87  3-50  4-00  3-98  0  77  0-17  0-01  0-70 

besides  a  nitrogenous  colouring  matter  called  lactochrome,  the  quantity  of  which  was 
not  determined,  and  traces  of  creatine  and  urea. 

Galactin  is  described  as  a  nitrogenous  substance  (regarded  by  Blyth  as  an  alkaloid) 
which  is  precipitated,  together  with  lactochrome,  from  the  whey  by  mercury  nitrate, 
after  the  casein  and  albumin  have  been  completely  removed.  On  decomposing  the 
mercury  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  treating  the  filtrate  (freed  from  excess  of 
H^S)  with  lead  acetate,  a  lead-compound  of  galactin  is  thrown  down  ;  and  this,  when 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  solution  from  which,  by  evaporation,  the 
galactin  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  brittle,  neutral,  tasteless,  non-crystalline 
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mass,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  giving  precipitates  "with  sodium 
phosphomolybdate  and  metatungstic  acid.  The  composition  of  galactin  appears,  from 
the  analysis  of  its  lead  compound,  to  be  C^''H^^N''0'**. 

The  filtrate  from  the  galactin  precipitate,  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  treated  with  mercury  nitrate,  yields  a  precipitate  of  the  mercury-compound 
of  lac  tochrome,  the  composition  of  which  is  stated  to  be  HgO-C^H'^^NO**  (?),  and 
from  this  precipitate  the  lactochrome  may  be  separated  in  the  form  of  bright  orange- 
red,  resin-like  masses,  softening  at  100°,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol,  but 
separating  partially  as  the  liquid  cools.  Strong  solutions  give  a  simple  spectrum, 
allowing  most  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays  to  pass  through. 

From  analyses  of  the  milk  of  diseased  cows,  Blyth  infers  that  a  cow  suffering 
even  from  very  acute  disease  (phthisis,  pneumonia,  congested  liver,  &c.)  may  give 
milk  differing  in  no  essential  particular  from  normal  milk,  whereas  local  affections  of 
the  udder,  characterised  by  bloody  or  purulent  deposits,  may  easily  be  recognised  by 
the  presence  of  such  products  in  the  milk.  The  milk  of  a  cow  attacked  by  cattle- 
plague  was,  however,  found  by  Blyth  (Chem.  News,  1875,  xxxii.  244)  to  differ  con- 
siderably in  composition  from  normal  milk,  as  the  following  numbers  will  show: 


"Water 

Fat 

Casein 

Sugar 

Ash 

Average  normal  milk 
Milk   1st  day  of  sickness 

87-550 
91-239 

3-070 
0-390 

4160 
2-899 

4-760 
4-809 

0-730  p.  c. 
0-663  „ 

„  2nd 

)»      >»         f»  i> 

79-903 
86-320 

5-010 
3-838 

14-380 
9-135 

0-707  „ 
0-707  „ 

„     3rd       „  „ 
„  4th 

87-676 
83-852 

0-891 
7-798 

3-948 
3-469 

7-152 
4-669 

0-333  „ 
0-212  „ 

„  5„ 
„  7„ 

„    14  „  „ 

87-900 
86-067 
83-882 

1-062 
1-587 
3-961 

10-376 

10-  849 

11-  478 

0-662  „ 
0-507  „ 
0-679  „ 

The  milk  of  the  diseased  cow  contained  organised  structures  which  were  not  present 
in  normal  milk,  and  the  globules  of  the  butter-fat  had  a  strong  tendency  to  agglutinate. 

According  to  W.  Fleischmann  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiv.  461),  100  kg.  of  milk,  after 
being  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  for  the  cream  to  separate,  and  then  treated  by 
the  ice  process,  yield  the  following  quantities  of  the  several  constituents  : 
Kilograms 

(  3-56  Butter 

20  00  Cream  \  16*30  Butter-milk 

(  0-14  Loss 
f  7-93  Curd 

79-70  Skimmed  milk  ■!  71*45  Whey 

0-30  Loss  (  0*32  Loss 

0*30  Loss 


100  100 


The  percentage  composition  of  fresh  cows'  milk,  and  of  its  products,  primary  and 
secondary,  was  found  by  Fleischmann  to  be  as  follows : 


Water 

Fat 

Casein 

Albumin 

Milk- 
sugar 

Ash 

Whole  Milk 

87-60 

3-98 

3-02 

0-40 

4-30 

0-70 

Cream 

77-30 

15-45 

3-20 

0-20 

3*15 

0-70 

iSkim-milk  . 

90-34 

1-00 

2-87 

0-45 

4-63 

0-71 

Butter 

14-89 

82  02 

1-97 

0-28 

0-28 

0-56 

Butter-milk 

91-00 

0-80 

3-50 

0-20 

3-80 

0-70 

Curd  .... 

59-30 

6-43 

24-22 

3-53 

5-01 

1-51 

Whey. 

94-00 

0-35 

0-40 

0-40 

4-55 

0-60  1 

The  division  of  the  individual  constituents  of  the  milk  between  the  several  products 
is  represented  by  the  following  numbers  : 
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Water 

Fat 

Casein 

Albumin 

Milk- 
sugar 

Ash 

Butter 
Butter-milk 
Curd  . 
Whey 

2 
17 

5 
76 

73 
7 
14 

6 

6 
20 
64 
10 

4 
8 
70 
18 

1 

14 
10 
75 

5 
17 
17 
61 

3.  Milk  of  other  Animals. — The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  has  been  analysed  by 
Macadam  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  959) ;  that  of  mares  and  sows  by  Cameron 
{Chem.  i^ews,  xxxi.  54) : 


Mare 
Sow 


Water 
90-310 
81-760 


Sheep 
Goat  . 


Fat 
1-055 
5-830 

Total  Solids 
.  17-78 
.  13-43 


Proteids 
1-953 
6-180 

Fat 
5-72 
4-31 


Sugar 
6-285 
5-335 


Ash 
0-397 
0-895 


Ash 
0-94 
0-73 


M.  Schrodt  (Landw.  Versuchs.-St.  xxiii.  311)  found  in  the  milk  of  a  five-years'  old 
mare,  ten  weeks  after  foaling,  8-85  per  cent,  of  dry  substance,  consisting  of  1-27 
fat,  1-50  proteids,  5-75  milk-sugar,  and  0-37  ash.  The  fresh  milk  was  perfectly 
neutral. 

J.  Duval  found  in  fresh  mares'  milk  an  acid  different  from  hippuric  acid,  which  he 
designates  as  equi  nic  acid  (p.  736). 

Beaction  of  Milk  with  Litmus,  ^c. — The  most  contradictory  statements  have 
been  made  as  to  the  reaction  of  normal  fresh  cows'  milk  with  litmus,  some  observers 
having  found  the  reaction  of  milk  to  be  acid,  while  others  describe  it  as  alkaline. 
Soxhlet  considers  that  milk  possesses  what  he  calls  an  amphoteric  or  amphigenic 
reaction,  i.e.  that  it  has  the  remarkable  property  of  turning  simultaneously  red  litmus 
blue  and  blue  litmus  red ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  milk  contains  both  acid 
and  neutral  phosphates  of  the  alkali-metals.  Heintz  maintains  that  a  fluid  containing 
both  acid  and  ordinary  alkaline  phosphates  simply  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  red  and 
blue  litmus  paper. 

A.  Vogel  {J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  137)  uses,  instead  of  litmus-paper,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared neutral  tincture  of  litmus,  and,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  states  that  he 
has  never  yet  found  freshly  drawn  cows'  milk  with  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  When 
litmus- tincture  which  has  been  reddened  by  milk  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
watch-glass,  it  gradually  loses  the  red  colour  and  passes  into  blue,  whereas  if  it  be 
closely  corked  up,  it  retains  the  red  colour,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  to  become 
slightly  blue  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  In  either  case  it  acquires  after  three 
or  four  days  a  deep  red,  owing  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  Hence  it  follows  that 
normal  fresh  cows'  milk  contains  no  free  lactic  acid.  Litmus-tincture  reddened  by 
milk  also  becomes  blue  if  shaken  up  and  poured  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  and  more  especially  on  heating.  Vogel  thinks  that  the  restoration 
of  the  blue  colour  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  which  fresh  milk 
contains.  Soxhlet  also  found  that  milk,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air-pump, 
gave  up  carbonic  acid,  and  became  decidedly  alkaline.  Other  tests  for  alkalinity  in 
liquids  were  also  applied  by  Vogel  to  milk,  with  negative  results. 

Out  of  the  milk  of  30  cows  which  was  examined  by  BischoiF  at  Schleisheim,  only 
two  specimens  showed  the  double  reaction  with  certainty.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
the  reaction  was  either  neutral  or  transiently  acid.  Some  specimens,  however,  gave 
at  first  a  weak  alkaline  reaction,  quickly  passing  into  acid.  This  effect  may  haA^e  been  due 
to  the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  the  milk,  as  the  experiments  were  made  in  the  stalls. 

^  Fermentation  of  Milk.— E.  Keichardt  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  210)  observes  that 
milk-sugar  in  contact  with  yeast  at  30°  passes  into  alcoholic  fermentation.  This 
observation  explains  the  fermentation  of  mares'  milk,  which  is  utilised  in  the  warm 
climate  of  Asia  for  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  Koumiss,  and  likewise 
points  out  the  means  of  preventing  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  milk,  by  cooling 
it  rapidly,  keeping  it  in  cool  places,  and  protecting  it  from  contact  with  dough  or 
fermenting  liquids,  by  which  yeast-germs  might  be  introduced  into  it. 

E.  Tisserand  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  266)  observes  that  the  nearer  milk  is  brought 
to  the  temperature  of  0°  C,  the  more  quickly  does  the  cream  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
the  more  complete  is  the  separation,  so  that  the  yield  of  butter  is  thereby  increased ; 
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moreover,  both  the  butter  and  the  cheese  are  improved  in  quality  by  exposure  to  low 
temperatures  during  their  preparation,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the 
cold  in  arresting  the  development  of  organisms  which  excite  fermentation. 

According  to  Soxhlet  (Dingl.  pol.J.  ccxxiii.  329),  milk  cooled  by  ice-water  remains 
sweet  and  unaltered  for  fourteen  days,  but  afterwards  gradually  acquires  a  rancid 
taste,  and  after  twenty-eight  days  becomes  coagulable  by  boiling,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  acids  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  milk- fat ;  after  thirty-four  days  it 
was  found  to  coagulate  even  in  the  ice-water. 

Observations  on  the  use  of  Salicylic  acid  as  an  antiseptic  in  dairy  operations  have 
been  published  by  Manetti  a.  Musso  {JSer.  ix.  1438  ;  Pfiarm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vii.  175). 

On  the  use  of  Boric  acid  for  preserving  milk,  see  Hirschberg  {Arch.  Pharm.  [5], 
520). 

Coagulation  of  Milk. — According  to  Bechamp  {Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  654,  836), 
the  coagulation  of  milk  is  due  to  the  peculiar  physiological  activity  of  microzymes, 
which  are  present  in  normal  milk,  and  simultaneously  excite  alcoholic,  acetic,  and 
lactic  fermentation,  whether  they  have  been  previously  developed  into  bacteria  or 
not.  Recently  drawn  cows'  milk  contains  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  the  quantities 
of  which  increase  in  the  curdled  milk.  Matthieu  a.  Urbain,  on  the  other  hand, 
attribute  the  coagulation  of  milk  to  a  process  of  oxidation,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  acids. 

The  observation  of  Schwalbe  (vii.  811),  that  the  curdling  of  milk  is  prevented  by 
oil  of  mustard,  has  been  confirmed  by  A.  Vogel  {N.  Bep.  Pharm.  xxiii.  505),  who  finds 
that  this  compound  greatly  retards  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  Bitter  almond  oil 
and  cinnamon  oil  likewise  retard  the  formation  of  acids,  but  in  a  much  lower  degree 
than  mustard-oil.  Turpentine-oil,  clove-oil,  benzin  (light  petroleum),  phenol,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  drop  to  20  grams 
of  milk,  produce  scarcely  any  retarding  action.  Schwalbe's  observation  that  casein  is 
converted  by  mustard-oil  into  albumin  has  not  been  confirmed  by  Vogel. 

According  to  Schreiner  {Landw.  Versuchs.-St.  xxii.  60),  boiled  milk  does  not 
coagulate  spontaneously  so  soon  as  unboiled  milk;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  boiled 
milk  requires  10  to  12  per  cent,  more  acid  to  coagulate  it  than  unboiled  milk  does. 
The  amount  of  rennet  which  serves  to  curdle  fresh  milk  is  insufl&cient  to  curdle  one- 
tenth  the  amount  of  boiled  milk,  even  when  applied  ten  times  as  long,  and  at  the  same 
temperature  (35°  C.)  The  time  required  for  spontaneous  coagulation  of  fresh  milk, 
and  the  amount  of  acid  required  to  produce  the  same  effect,  depend  on  the  amount 
of  solids  in  the  milk.  Unboiled  milk  treated  with  rennet  curdles  the  sooner,  the  less 
the  amount  of  total  solids.  The  amount  of  acid  required  to  coagulate  milk  from  the 
same  animal  increases  in  the  time  from  the  last  calving  up  to  the  subsequent  dry 
period,  with  the  increase  of  the  total  solids  during  the  lactation  period.  Milk  from 
Friesland  cows  gave  during  this  time  an  increase  of  solids  of  from  11  to  13  per  cent., 
whilst  that  from  Simmenthal  cows  gave  an  increase  from  12  to  16  per  cent.  Crosses 
between  the  two  breeds  gave  milk  which  sometimes  approached  the  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other  in  the  amount  of  increase.  Milk,  when  boiled,  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide 
which  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  usual  way. 

Dialysis  of  Milk. — When  milk  is  subjected  to  dialysis  through  sized  paper,  the 
casein  remains  on  the  dialyser  in  the  form  of  a  finely  divided  precipitate  insoluble  in 
soda-ley,  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  concentrated  diffusate  of  the  milk,  whence  it  appears 
to  have  undergone  alteration.  If  the  dialysis  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  about  thirty 
hours,  and  the  inner  liquid  be  then  filtered,  a  neutral  solution  of  casein  is  obtained 
nearly  free  from  fat,  containing  only  small  quantities  of  the  phosphates  of  magnesium 
and  calcium,  and  yielding  on  acidulation  a  precipitate  of  casein  :  the  soluble  salts, 
therefore,  contribute  nothing  to  the  retention  of  the  casein  in  solution  in  the  milk. 
If  the  dialysis  be  continued  for  a  longer  time,  the  casein  becomes  insoluble,  and  the 
diflFasate  contains  a  little  albumin,  together  with  a  nitrogenous  crystalloid  substance 
which  Schmidt  regards  as  the  solvent  of  the  casein  and  of  the  calcium  phosphata 
Casein,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  diluted  milk,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in 
soda-ley,  and  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  gave  by  dialysis  a  neutral  liquid,  yielding  on 
acidulation  a  precipitate  of  casein  which  dissolved  in  the  concentrated  milk  diflfusate. 
Casein  is  therefore  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  retained  in  solution  in  milk  through  the 
agency  of  certain  nitrogenous  bodies.  Casein,  precipitated  in  consequence  of  spon- 
taneous acidulation,  dissolves  in  the  diflfusate  of  milk  ;  casein  precipitated  by  rennet 
does  not. 

Milk  contains  a  ferment  which  converts  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  therefore 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk.  The  coagulation 
produced  by  rennet  takes  place  even  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  so  that  the  acid  plays 
merely  an  auxiliary  part  in  the  coagulation  (Al.  Schmidt,  N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  315). 
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Milk  Analysis.  The  following  method  is  given  by  Ritthausen  {J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  XV.  329  ;  xvi.  314).  The  milk,  diluted  with  20  pts.  of  water,  is  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  the  corresponding  quantity  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda-ley;  the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  protei'ds  and  all  the  fat,  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  used  for  estimating  the  miik-sugar  by  Fehling's 
process.  The  fat  is  extracted  from  the  copper  precipitate  by  ether  and  estimated, 
and  the  copper  precipitate,  after  final  washing  with  alcohol,  is  dried,  weiglied,  and 
ignited,  the  loss  of  weight  on  ignition  being  reckoned  as  protein-substance.  Ritthausen 
finds  in  milk  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  carbohydrate  different  from  milk-sugar,  and 
exhibiting  some  resemblance  to  dextrin. 

G.  Christenn  {Landw.  Versuchs.-8t.  xx.  439)  has  discussed  the  several  methods 
which  have  been  proposed  for  the  analysis  of  milk,  and  gives  the  preference  to  that  of 
Haidlen  (iii.  1015),  which  may  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  milk  of  any  animal. 
It  consists  in  mixing  the  milk  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  finely  powdered  gypsum, 
evaporating  to  dryness  at  110°,  and  weighing  the  residue,  the  loss  giving  the  amount 
of  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue,  minus  the  gypsum,  giving  the  weight  of  solid 
constituents.  The  fat  is  then  extracted  from  this  residue  by  ether,  then  the  milk- 
sugar  and  soluble  salts  by  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  The  last  residue  contains  the 
albuminoids  and  insoluble  salts,  the  weight  cf  which  is  equal  to  that  of  this  residue 
after  deduction  of  the  gypsum.  The  quantities  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  salts  are 
determined  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  weight  of  the  latter  deducted  from  that  of 
the  last  residue  gives  the  amount  of  the  albuminoids. 

The  alterations  in  this  method,  proposed  by  Christenn,  are  :  1st,  to  add  powdered 
glass  instead  of  plaster  of  Paris*  to  the  milk  before  evaporating  to  dryness,  in  order 
to  avoid  errors  arising  from  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  plaster  of  Paris,  and  from 
the  solubility  of  this  substance  in  dilute  alcohol.  This  latter  source  of  error  gives 
too  high  results  for  the  sugar,  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminoids.  2nd,  to  dry  the 
residue  at  95°-100°  instead  of  110°. 

The  following  process,  devised  by  Christenn,  also  gives  satisfactory  results,  closely 
agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  Haidlen's  method.  10  grams  of  milk  are  mixed  with 
10  e.c.  of  ether  and  20  c.c.  of  alcohol ;  the  mixture  is  well  stirred;  and  the  precipitated 
albuminoids  are  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
ether  and  2  of  alcohol,  until  the  filtrate,  which  is  at  first  turbid,  begins  to  run  through 
clear.  The  precipitate,  dried  at  95°-100°,  gives  the  weight  of  albuminoids  and  in- 
soluble salts;  and  the  .weight  of  the  latter  is  obtained  by  ignition.  The  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness  gives  the  amount  of  fat,  soluble  salts,  and  milk-sugar;  the  fat  is  extracted 
with  ether,  the  residue  weighed,  and  the  fat  determined  by  difference.  The  mixture 
of  soluble  salts  and  sugar  is  ignited,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot  water.  The 
weight  of  soluble  salts  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness  and 
igniting. 

Estimation  of  Fat. — Macnamara  (Chem.  News,  xxvii.  242)  encloses  10  c.c.  milk 
and  an  equal  volume  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  a  tube  holding  50  c.c,  heats  the  liquid 
for  two  hours  to  80°,  then  empties  the  tube,  evaporates  down  to  10  c.c,  agitates  the 
residue  with  ether,  and  weighs  the  residue  of  the  ethereal  solution  after  drying  it 
at  100°. 

Brunner  (for  the  analysis  of  woman's  milk)  adds  acetic  acid  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  neutralise  the  alkaline  reaction,  heats  the  liquid  to  boiling,  and  adds  an  indifferent 
salt,  such  as  magnesium  or  sodium  sulphate.  The  resulting  precipitate  contains  the 
whole  of  the  proteids  and  of  the  fat,  which  latter  may  be  exhausted  from  it  by  ether. 

J.  Horsley  {Chem.  News,  xxix.  224)  estimates  the  fat  by  introducing  15  c.c.  of  the 
milk  into  a  graduated  glass  tube  1 1  inches  long,  then  adds  an  equal  volume  of  ether, 
and  agitates  continuously  for  five  minutes.  An  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  is  then  added, 
and  the  liquid,  after  renewed  agitation  for  five  minutes,  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time, 
whereupon  the  fat  collects  at  the  top  as  an  oily  layer,  and  may  be  directly  read  off  by 
the  graduation,  or  pipetted  off  and  weighed.  The  casein  separated  in  this  operation  may 
be  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  milk-sugar  and  salts  determined  in  the  filtrate  by 
known  methods. 

E.  L.  Cleaver  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  703,  718)  has  compared  the  several  methods 
proposed  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  .  Cold  ether  does  not  dissolve  the  whole   of  the  fat  from  a  dry  milk-residue. 

(2)  .  Neither  does  boiling  ether  take  up  the  whole  if  the  milk-residue  is  in  the  state  of  a 
coherent  mass.  (3).  The  residue  should  be  finely  pulverised,  and  treated  with  boiling 
ether  at  least  3  or  4  times.  (4).  During  evaporation  the  boiling  of  the  ether  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

*  All  such  additions  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with,  since  Wanklyn  has  shown  that  milk-residues 
may  be  easily  and  completely  dried  without  the  addition  of  any  solid  matter  (vi.  830). 
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W.  C.  Heraeus  (Arch.  Pkarm.  [3],  xii.  443)  estimates  fat  and  water  in  milk  by 
introducing  10  grams  of  the  sample  mixed  with  powdered  glass  into  a  small  silver 
boat,  placing  the  boat  in  an  iron  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  Bunsen 
pump,  and  the  other  with  a  glass  tube  containing  quicklime,  and  draws  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  35°  through  the  tube  for  30  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  mixture  is  found  to  be  perfectly  dry.  The  residue  is  treated  with  petroleum 
ether,  and  the  fat  determined  from  the  loss. 

Estimatio7i  of  Nitrogen  and  Proteids. — Nencki  {Deuf.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1047) 
finds  the  direct  method  of  estimating  the  proteids  in  woman's  milk  unsatisfactory, 
and  recommends  that  the  milk  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with  lead  chromate,  and  the 
nitrogen  estimated  by  Dumas'  method.    The  following  are  the  analytical  results  : 

Albumin  directly  Albumin  calculated  from 


Dajs  after  birth  found  the  nitrogen  found 

12  1-6  2-26  per  cent. 

13  1-26  2-26 
16  1-25  2-70 

4  2-3  3  19 

8  1-3  2-40 

9  1-12  2-94 
10  1-12  1-77 

4  1-38  2-75 


L.  Liebermann  (Wein.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxii,  118)  finds  that,  in  the  analysis 
of  milk  by  the  methods  of  Brunner  and  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
protein- substance  escapes  precipitation,  whereas  Haidlen's  method  precipitates  the 
whole.  The  proteids  of  milk  may  also  be  completely  precipitated  by  tannin.  Milk 
contains  a  proteid  distinct  from  albumin  and  casein,  but  no  nitrogenous  body  not 
belonging  to  the  proteid  group  (comp.  Wynter-Blyth,  p.  1323). 

G.  Lachenal  {N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  Iv,  187)  has  made  comparative  analyses  of  the  milk 
of  women  and  of  cows,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  whole  of  the  protein-sub- 
stances can  be  obtained  by  precipitation.  For  cows'  milk,  he  found  by  precipitation 
31  per  cent.,  by  nitrogen-estimation  (Dumas'  process)  3-14  per  cent,  of  protein-sub- 
stance ;  for  woman's  milk,  1*41  per  cent,  by  precipitation,  2-63  by  nitrogen  estimation. 
For  cows'  milk,  therefore,  both  methods  are  applicable,  but  for  woman's  milk  this  is 
not  the  case.  Cows'  milk  is  richer  in  proteids  than  human  milk.  The  serum  of  cows' 
milk,  after  coagulation  of  the  proteids,  contains  neither  casein  nor  albumin,  whereas 
in  woman's  milk,  after  coagulation,  nearly  the  half  of  these  bodies  remains  in  the 
serum. 

To  estimate  the  casein,  Manetti  a.  Musso  pour  50  c.c.  of  very  slightly  acidulated 
milk  into  a  basin,  and  heat  it  to  39°-40°  over  a  water-bath  having  a  temperature 
of  50°-60°,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  glycerin-solution,  and  expose  the  liquid  to  a 
temperature  of  35°-40°.  When  the  coagulation  is  complete,  the  mass  is  chopped  up, 
washed  on  a  filter,  and  freed  from  fat  by  digestion  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 
coagulum  is  dried  at  115°  and  weighed.  The  phosphates  precipitated  at  the  same 
time  are  estimated  by  incinerating  the  dried  mass. 

The  following  method  for  the  estimation  of  casein  and  fat  in  milk  is  given  by  J. 
Lehmann  (Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxix.  358-367).  Five  grams  of  milk  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  distilled  water  are  allowed  to  flow  slowly  from  a  pipette  on  to  a  porous 
earthenware  plate  standing  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  covered  with  a  clock-glass  to  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  the  milk.  The  pores  of  the  plate  must  be  so  small  as  not  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  smallest  milk-globule,  the  diameter  of  which  is  O'OOl  to 
0-025  millimeter.  In  two  hours  the  serum  of  the  milk  will  be  absorbed  by  the  plate, 
leaving  behind  the  casein  and  fat.  This  residue  is  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  horn 
spatula,  dried  for  two  hours  at  105°,  and  weighed.  The  fat  is  dissolved  out  in  the  usual 
way  with  ether  ;  and  the  residue,  consisting  of  casein  and  mineral  matter,  is  weighed, 
then  ignited,  and  the  weight  of  ash  deducted  from  the  weight  of  casein  and  ash.  This 
method  gives  good  results  ;  the  fat  determinations  agree  with  those  made  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  evaporating  to  dryness  and  extracting  with  ether;  but  the  amount 
of  casein  is  higher  than  that  which  Hoppe-Seyler  obtains  by  precipitating  with  acetic 
acid.  The  great  drawback  to  the  process  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  plates  possessing 
the  requisite  degree  of  porosity. 

IVIZZiK-SUGAB.    See  Sugars. 

IVUKTEBAIiS.  Formation  of  Metalliferous  Veins. — F.  Sandberger  (2)eM^.  Chem. 
Ges.  Ber.  x.  2233),  has  examined  a  number  of  rock-forming  minerals,  such  as  olivine, 
hornblende,  augite,  and  mica,  for  constituents  occurring  in  the  metalliferous  veins  by 
which  the  rocks  are  traversed,  e.g.  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth, 
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arsenic.  The  result  of  this  examination  shows  a  most  intimate  relation  between  the 
minerals  in  the  veins  and  these  traces  of  constituents  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  thus 
affords  a  direct  proof  of  Bischof  s  suggestion  '  that  the  metals  of  sulphuretted  ores 
existed  previously  as  silicates  in  the  neighbouring  rocks.' 

Experiments  and  observations  on  the  accumulation  of  copper-ores  in  veins 
have  been  published  by  C.  A.  Burghardt  {Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  281),  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  crystalline  rocks  contain  metallic  copper,  which  is  converted  by  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride  and  carbonic  acid  into  cuprous  oxide,  cupric  chloride,  and 
malachite.  Experiment  showed  further  that  iron  pyrites  and  a  solution  of  cupric 
chloride  react  at  135°-2 10°,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  cuprous  chloride,  ferrous 
sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  and  cuprous  oxide ;  and  that  cupric  chloride  with  water  at 
160°-180°  yields  a  body  resembling  atacamite,  together  with  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  occurrence  of  brown  haematite  in  association  with  copper  ores  is  referred  to  the 
further  decomposition  of  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  transference  of  silica  to  the 
veins  in  the  form  of  opal,  to  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  adjacent  rock. 

On  the  Eeduction  of  Noble  Metals  by  Metallic  Sulphides  in  the  Veins,  see  IVIetaxs 
(p.  1287). 

Formation  of  the  Minerals  which  accompany  Metalliferous  Veins. — Experiments,  old 
and  new,  on  the  formation  of  these  minerals,  have  been  published  by  Th.  kScheerer 
{Poffg.  Ann.  Juhelh.  1874,  314).  Calcspar  is  formed  from  solutions  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate in  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  in  like  manner  dolomite,  and  probably  also 
brown  spar,  from  the  corresponding  solutions.  Barium  sulphate  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  partly  grouped  together,  by  heating  a  dilute  solution  of  barium  chloride  to 
245°  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  artificial  formation  of  fluorspar,  and 
the  simultaneous  formation  of  fluorspar  and  heavy  spar,  have  already  been  described  in 
this  volume  (p.  798).  Silica  and  fluorspar  were  obtained  by  the  mutual  action  of 
barium  silico-fluoride  and  calcium  chloride  at  250°,  the  latter  in  octohedrons,  the 
former  not  as  quartz  but  as  a  hydrate.  All  Scheorer's  experiments  on  silica  led  to 
the  same  result,  so  that  the  attempts  to  obtain  quartz  were  not  successful.  The 
crystallisation  of  fluorspar  in  octohedrons  at  high,  and  in  cubes  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures (p.  798),  may  throw  light  on  the  occurrence  of  the  octohedral  form  in  the  older 
veins,  and  of  the  cube  in  those  of  more  recent  formation.  All  these  experiments  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  minerals  accompanying  metallic  ores,  and  therefore  also  the 
veins  of  ore  themselves,  have  been  formed  in  the  wet  way,  in  some  instances  under 
high  pressure  and  at  high  temperatures. 

Decomposition. — According  to  F.  W.  Clarke  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiii.  290),  many 
minerals  ma}'  be  decomposed  by  mixing  them  in  fine  powder  with  a  threefold  weight 
of  common  f^alt,  covering  the  mixture  with  12  to  15  parts  of  acid  potassium  sulphate, 
and  fusing  it. 

Becomposiiion  hy  Carbonic  Acid. — J.  R.  Miiller  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877,  739)  has 
examined  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  continued  for  seven  weeks 
under  a  pressure  of  3^  atm.  on  the  following  minerals  and  rocks : 

1.  Adularia  from  the  St.  Gotthard.  2.  Oligoclase  from  Ytterby.  3.  Hornblende 
rock  from  Altenburg :  admixed  quartz  was  as  far  as  possible  removed.  4.  Magnetic 
iron  oxide  from  the  Greiner  :  crystallised.  5.  Magnetic  iron  ore  from  the  Kaschberg 
in  Bohemia  :  a  mixture  of  augite  and  magnetic  iron  oxide,  which  latter  was  as  far  as 
possible  removed  by  the  magnet.  6.  Moroxite  from  Hammond,  N.  America,  in 
crystals  of  the  combination  ooP  .  P  .  ooP2.  7-  Apatite  from  Katharinenburg. 
8.  Asparagus-stone  (a  variety  of  apatite)  from  Chili.  9.  Olivine  rock  from  the  Ulten- 
thal.    10.  Noble  Serpentine  from  Snarum. 

In  the  following  table  the  first  eight  columns  show  the  number  of  parts  out  of  100 
of  each  constituent  of  the  mineral  which  passed  into  solution  ;  the  last  gives  the  total 
amount  per  cent,  of  matter  produced : 


SiO" 

Na^O 

MgO 

CaO 

p.0» 

FeO 

Total 

1. 

0-1552 

0-1368 

1-3527 

trace 

trace 

0-328 

2. 

0-237 

0-1713 

trace 

2-367 

3-213 

trace 

0-533 

3. 

0-419 

trace 

trace 

trace 

8-528 

4-829 

1-536 

4. 

0-942 

0-307 

6. 

trace 

29-015 

2-428 

1-821 

6. 

1-696 

1-417 

1-529 

7. 

2168 

1-822 

2-018 

8. 

1-946 

212 

trace 

1-976 

9. 

0-873 

1-291 

trace 

8-733 

2111 

10. 

0  354 

2-649 

1-527 

1-211 

Former  analyses  of  the  several  minerals  and  rocks  were  used  in  the  calculationo, 
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so  far  as  they  were  available  ;  the  following  analyses  were  made  specially  for  this 
inquiry : 

SiO"        P^0»     Al'O^  Pe'^O^       FeO  MgO      CaO      K'^O   Na'^O  H^'O 

1.  65-24       —    18-15        —     trace  —       1-28    14-96    —    —  =99-63 

3.  49-12       —     9-004  14  62    10  305     5-92    8-761     —    2*13  —  =99-86 

5.  1-0655    —     0-4815  61-14    32-2164  —       3  507     —     —    —    =99  4104 

6.  _     44-088    —        1-065     —  —  53-319     _     _    —  =98-755 
9-  40-60       —     0-86        —     12-35  45-81  trace      _     _    —  =99-62 

10.40-82       —     2-19        —      6-01  3678     —       —     —  13-48  =99-28 

In  6  also  CI =0-283  per  cent. ;  in  9  traces  of  copper. 

The  solutions  of  the  following  minerals  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid  were  examined 
only  qualitatively:  (1).  Potash  mica  from  the  Ural  yielded  K^O,  CaO,  Fe^O^  with 
trace  of  SiO^,  (2).  Cobalt-bloom  from  Schneeberg,  with  admixed  quartz  yielded  Co, 
Ni,  Fe20^  SiO^.  (3).  Nk  Jcel-bloom  :  Ni,  Co,  Fe^O^  (4).  Wolfram  from  theZinnwald, 
mixed  with  quartz,  MnO,  Fe'-'O^,  SiO-. 

The  final  conclusions  are  as  follows  :  Among  the  silicates  examined,  the  most  easily 
decomposible  is  olivine;  the  bases  and  acids  removed  from  this  rock  are  to  one 
another  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  serpentine.  Hornblende  is  more  easily 
decomposed  than  felspar  ;  oligoclase  more  easily  than  adularia.  The  most  refractory 
of  all  the  substances  was  magnetic  iron  oxide ;  apatite  is  easily  attacked,  and  exhibits 
after  treatment  a  striking  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the  fresh  apatite-crystals  of 
the  rock  under  the  microscope. 

Action  of  Organic  Acids  on  Minerals. — H.  Carrington  Bolton  {Chem.  News,  xxxv. 
114)  finds  that,  contrary  to  preconceived  ideas  based  on  general  notions  of  the  weak- 
ness of  organic  acids,  many  minerals  in  fine  powder  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
solutions  of  citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,  and  other  organic  acids.  A  large  number  of  car- 
bonates dissolve  with  effervescence  in  solutions  of  the  above-mentioned  acids,  and  many 
sulphides,  silicates  and  other  classes  of  minerals  are  more  or  less  completely  decom- 
posed. The  reactions  which  accompany  these  decompositions,  such  as  evolution  of 
gases,  formation  of  crystalline  precipitates,  &c.,  are  characteristic  of  certain  minerals. 
Moreover,  since  citric  and  tartaric  acids  decompose  potassium  nitrate,  with  liberation 
of  nitric  acid,  a  powerful  means  of  attacking  sulphides  and  arsenides  which  resist 
organic  acids  alone  is  obtained.  Metallic  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  silver  also  dissolve  in 
the  above  mixture  of  reagents.  Chlorate  of  potassium  is  slower  in  action  than  the 
nitrate.  Various  silicates  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  citric  acid  in  solution, 
gelatinising  as  with  mineral  acids.  Besides  these  acids,  Bolton  also  examined  the  action 
of  malic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids  on  carbonates,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  acetic  acid 
giving  the  least  satisfactory  result.  He  recommends  the  use  of  these  non-volatile 
acids  for  mineralogical  as  well  as  microscopic  work,  as  the  dry  acids  are  readily  trans- 
ported, and  can  be  dissolved  when  needed. 

Observations  relating  to  the  same  subject  have  been  made  by  B.  J.  Grosjean  (ibid. 
190),  who  finds  that  a  weak  solution  of  tartaric  acid  acts  more  readily  on  calcium 
carbonate  than  a  strong  solution  containing  the  same  weight  of  the  acid.  "When  the 
carbonate,  either  precipitated  or  in  the  form  of  whiting,  was  digested  in  20  pts.  of 
boiling  water  containing  4  pts.  of  tartaric  acid,  nothing  was  dissolved  in  either  case, 
even  when  the  acid  was  doubled  and  concentrated  to  a  syrup.  When,  however,  the 
carbonate  is  treated  with  20  parts  of  water  saturated  with  tartaric  acid,  the  carbonate 
dissolves  even  without  dilution  of  the  acid. 

On  the  action  of  Iodine,  Potassium  iodide,  and  Citric  acid  on  certain  Minerals,  see 
Bolton  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  168  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  940). 

Pyrometric  examinations  of  individual  mineral  species  have  been  published  by 
W.  A.  Koss  (Ckein.  News,  xxxvi.  106,  156). 

On  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  Minerals,  see  Electricity  (p.  719).  On  the  Heat- 
Conductivity  of  Minerals,  Bocks,  and  Soils,  see  Heat  (p.  1017). 

On  Fkiid-cavities  in  Minerals,  see  p.  793. 

Minerals  formed  by  the  Volcanic  Vapours  of  Vesuvius. — After  the 
eruption  of  April  26,  1872,  numerous  minerals  were  found  amongst  the  sublimation 
products,  including  various  silicates  and  fine  crystals  of  apatite,  together  with  iron 
pyrites  in  several  forms,  and  large  quantities  of  tenorite.  The  crystals  of  the  latter 
mineral,  without  losing  their  shape,  have  been  changed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid 
escaping  from  the  fumaroles,  into  a  green  body,  named,  ateline  which  contains  45-59  of 
cupric  oxide,  38-19  of  cuprous  chloride,  and  16-22  of  water.  Sylvine  and  sodium 
chloride  were  found  in  large  quantities,  and  generally  mixed  together.  Sal-ammoniac 
was  abundant  and  in  the  finest  crystalline  forms,  but  not  in  octohedrons ;  it  was  also 
found  in  the  fumeroles  in  beautiful  yellow  crystals,  formed  after  the  colourless  ones. 
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The  crystals  were  black  at  a  spot  where  a  charred  tree  stump  lies  buried  in  the  lava. 
Fluorine-  was  found  in  combination  with  ammonia  and  silica,  probably  as  a  double 
salt,  2]S'H*F.SiF^,  for  which  the  name  cryptohaUte  has  been  proposed.  Calcium 
chloride  occurred  in  large  quantities ;  it  seems  to  have  been  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eruption ;  cotunnite  was  abundant.  A  new  mineral,  crythrosiderite,  consists 
of  red  rhombic  crystals.  Ferric  chloride,  (Fe-'CP  +  xWO),  occurs  in  the  clefts  of  the 
lava,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  sulphur.  Sodium-potassium  sulphate,  aphthalos,  or 
aphthithalite,  was  found  in  white  hexagonal  laminae.  Anhydrite  was  not  so  common. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  was  found  inside  the  crater  in  masses  of  gypsum  and  sulphur 
(a  vom  Kath,  Jahrh.f.  Mi7i.  1877,  844). 

Minerals  and  Bocks  of  the  Island  of  Vulcano  (A.  Cossa,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1878,  235).— This  island,  belonging  to  the  Lipari  group,  contains  large  deposits  of 
potassium-alum,  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  the  alums  of  thallium,  caesium,  and 
rubidium. 

The  principal  deposits  of  alum  are  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Faraglione  and  in  the 
great  crater.  The  Faraglione,  also  called  '  Eocca  dell'  alume,'  is  a  mass  of  trachytic 
rock — decomposed  for  the  most  part  by  sulphuric  acid — situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joins  Vulcanello  to  Vulcano,  and  stretching 
laterally  towards  the  sea.  The  potassium-alum  in  its  cavities  is  intimately  mixed 
with  aluminium  sulphate,  gypsum,  and  sal-ammoniac.  In  the  inner  northern  wall  of 
the  crater  of  Vulcano  there  is  a  rather  extensive  space  called  '  la  Schicciola,'  formed 
of  a  white  compact  rock  to  which  the  potassium-alum  adheres  in  layers  of  various 
thickness.  From  several  places  in  this  rock  there  drips  a  liquid  having  a  strong  acid 
reaction,  and  dense  enough  in  some  parts  to  form  stalactites  with  concentric  zones. 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  locality,  the  liquid  which  drops  from  the  fissures  of  the 
rock  contains — in  addition  to  potassium-alum — aluminium  sulphate  and  sodium-alum, 
which,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  potassium-alum,  separate  from  the  latter, 
and  collect  at  the  base  of  the  rock  in  a  crystalline  mass  of  very  slender  needles,  form- 
ing the  outermost  layer  of  the  crystalline  matter  which  adheres  to  the  rock.  These 
more  soluble  salts  exhibit  here  and  there  a  faint  yellow  tint  due  to  iron- compounds, 
or  a  green  tint  arising  from  copper.  A  specimen  examined  by  the  blow-pipe  gave  the 
reaction  of  cobalt,  the  presence  of  which  was  confirmed  by  testing  in  the  wet  way. 

The  alum  of  la  Schicciola,  as  it  comes  from  the  rock,  gives  a  scarcely  perceptible 
indication  of  the  presence  of  thallium,  even  when  examined  with  a  good  spectroscope, 
the  sodium  salt  with  which  it  is  contaminated  interfering  with  the  development  of  the 
lines  which  are  characteristic  of  the  other  metals;  but  the  less  soluble  salts,  when 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  show  distinctly,  not  only  the  single  green  line  of 
thallium,  but  also  the  lines  a  and  j8  of  caesium  and  rubidium. 

The  alum  obtained  from  dilFerent  parts  of  la  Sthicciola  contains  various  quantities 
of  caesium  and  rubidium.  The  exact  amounts  have  not  yet  been  determined,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  these  two  metals  from  potassium,  and  the  still 
greater  difficulty  of  separating  them  one  from  the  other.  Cossa  is,  however,  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  exception  of  pollux,  a  mineral  found  in  extremely  small  quantities  on 
the  island  of  Elba,  the  alum  of  Vulcano  is  the  richest  known  source  of  caesium  and 
rubidium. 

The  separation  of  caesium  from  rubidium  is  most  completely  effected  by  Godeffroy's 
method  of  precipitation  with  antimony  trichloride  from  a  solution  of  the  two  alums 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  caesium  is  completely  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
the  double  chloride,  SbCP.6CsCl,  while  the  whole  of  the  rubidium  remains  in  solution 
{Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  875;  viii.  9;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  ii.  272).  Stolba's 
method  of  precipitation  with  stannic  chloride  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  cxcvii.  336  ;  cxcviii.  225) 
does  not  give  good  results,  the  stannochloride  of  rubidium,  as  well  as  that  of  caesium, 
being  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

To  determine  whether  the  rock  of  la  Schicciola  to  which  the  alum  adheres  has  been 
simply  percolated  by  a  solution  of  caesiferous  alum,  or  whether  the  materials  of  this 
alum  have  been  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock  itself,  fragments  of  the 
rock,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  alum,  were  finely  pul- 
verised, and  the  powder  was  further  washed  with  boiling  water,  till  the  washings, 
when  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  gave  not  the  slightest  indication  of  potassium. 
The  remaining  powder  was  then  decomposed  with  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  mass  was  washed  with  boiling  water  to  remove  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  a  solution  was  obtained  which,  when  duly  concen- 
trated and  left  at  rest,  deposited  fine  crystals  of  potassium-alum,  the  solution  of  which 
gave  by  the  spectroscope  distinct  evidence  of  caesium  and  rubidium.  Hence  it  ie 
highly  probable  that  these  two  metals  existed  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  silicates. 

The  mother-liquors  separated  from  the  first  crystals  of  the  alum  obtained  as  just 
described,  and  containing  large  quantities  of  the  sulphates  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
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with  traces  of  lithium  sulphate,  yielded,  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  precipitate  of 
arsenious  sulphide  mixed  with  selenium  sulphide.  The  form  in  which  the 
arsenic  and  selenium  exist  in  the  rock  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  rock  of  la  Sckicciola  has  a  white  colour  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  and 
melts  with  difiiculty,  even  in  thin  splinters,  producing  a  white  enamel.  Its  sp.  gr.  at 
12°  varies  from  1-942  to  2-011.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  liparite  group,  and  con- 
tains, in  the  midst  of  a  microfelsitic  paste  which  does  not  depolarise  light,  crystals  of 
orthoclastic  felspar,  some  of  which  are  twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law.  The 
quartz,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tridymite,  does  not  contain  any  fluid-cavities, 
but  exhibits  polyhedral  corpuscles.  The  rock  also  contains  some  very  small  isometric 
crystals,  the  mineral  species  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Three  unaltered  lavas  from  Vulcano,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  also 
yielded  crystals  of  alum  containing  caesium  and  rubidium. 

On  the  edges  of  a  small  fumarole  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  there  is 
found  a  spongy  substance  having  a  crystalline  texture,  reddish  on  the  surface  and 
dark  ash-coloured  below.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  arsenious  sulphide,  selenium 
sulphide,  boric  acid,  ammonium  chloride,  lithium  sulphate,  thallium-  and  caesium- 
alums,  and  traces  of  rubidium-  and  potassium-alums.  On  treating  it  -with  boiling 
water,  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  selenium  separate  out,  and  the  slightly  concen- 
trated solution  soon  deposits  the  sparingly  soluble  alums  of  thallium  and  caesium. 

Another  substance,  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  sulphides 
of  arsenic  and  selenium,  is  still  richer  in  the  alums  of  caesium  and  thallium.  In  all 
these  porous  substances  which  cover  the  walls  of  certain  fumaroles,  and  have  the  aspect 
of  burnt  alum,  the  quantity  of  caesium  is  much  greater  than  that  of  rubidium. 

Aluminium  sulphate,  mixed  with  traces  of  alums,  occurs  also  in  the  numerous 
mineral  springs  which  rise  up  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Faraglione,  not  far  from  the  works  where  the  boric  acid 
and  sulphur  are  purified,  there  is  a  well  containing  water  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  bubbles  of  gas  are  continually  rising  in  large  quantity,  so 
as  to  give  the  water  the  appearance  of  boiling.  This  gas  consists  chiefly  of  carbon 
dioxide,  whence  the  well  was  called  by  C.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  la  Grotta  del  Cane 
delU  isola  di  Vulcano.    The  following  are  analyses  of  the  gas  by  Deville  and  Cossa : 


Deville,  July  9, 

,  1856. 

Cossa,  Oct.  17,  1877. 

Temp,  of  the  gas 

+  25°. 

Temp,  of  the  water  +  22 

CO^ 

.  86-0 

83-0 

86-0 

78-0             80  0 

0  . 

.  0-4 

0-0 

00 

0-5  0-6 

N  . 

.  13-6 

17-0 

140 

21-5  19-4 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1000  1000 

IVXIRIQUIDXTX:.  This  name  is  given  by  Frenzel  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1874,  673) 
to  a  blackish  or  yellowish-brown  mineral,  accompanying  the  copper-uranium  phosphate 
(Kupferuranglimmer)  of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  It  is  a  highly  basic  mineral  contain- 
ing Fe^O^,  As^O^,  P^O^,  and  H^O.  According  to  vom  Eath,  the  small  hexagonal 
crystals  exhibit  the  combination  E  .  — ^E,  and  have  the  angle  E  :  E  =  66° ;  whence 
the  ratio  of  the  principal  to  the  secondary  axes  is  3-363  :  1. 

MISTZilaTOS  (  Viscum  album).  The  ash-constituents  of  this  plant,  growing  on 
poplar,  acacia,  and  pine,  together  with  those  of  the  wood  of  these  trees,  have  been 
analysed  by  Grrandeau  and  Bouton  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  129,  500).  The  following 
table  contains  the  amount  of  ash  per  cent,  in  the  dried  plants,  and  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  ash  for  poplar  I,  acacia  II,  and  pine  III  : 

These  numbers  show  that  the  mistletoe  assimilates  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
plants  on  which  it  lives  in  very  unequal  proportions,  and  that  these  proportions  bear 
no  direct  relation  to  the  ash  of  the  plant  itself.  The  amounts  of  proteids,  fat,  and 
woody  fibre  in  the  mistletoe  likewise  vary  with  those  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows. 

Grandeau  and  Bouton  have  likewise  investigated  the  proximate  composition  of  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  the  mistletoe  from  the  oak,  willow,  dog-wood,  and  pear- 
tree,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  same  when 
employed  for  feeding  cattle.  From  the  numerical  results,  the  following  facts  may  be 
gathered : 

That  while  the  composition  of  the  leaf  and  branch  of  the  same  specimen  is  nearly 
identical,  their  percentage  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  same  parts  of  mistletoes  growing  on  different  trees,  varies  very  greatly,  as  much  as 
25-66  to  13  02  per  cent,  for  the  leaves,  and  20-4  to  7-25  per  cent,  for  the  branches. 
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Ash  of  Mistletoe. 


Wood 

Mistletoe  on 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

Ash  (free  from  CO^) 

P-O^  

SO^  

Si02  

CaO  

MgO  ...  .  , 
Mn^O^  .       .       .       .  / 

Fe-08  

K'O  

Na^O  

CI  

3-  037 

4-  769 

1-  490 

5-  813 
66-467 

o  J  yo 

2-  384 

6-  557 
2-682 
1-639 

2-  063 

3-  453 

0-  784 
11-773 
75-038 

1-  884 

2-  354 

0-  471 

1-  726 

1-  609 
7-887 

2-  798 
2-033 

67-429 

7-1  OA 

1-  017 

8  396 

2-  033 
1-272 

3-  461 
26-289 

2-088 

4-  791 
32-555 

5-  405 
16-093 

2  088 
1-474 

2-132 
12-025 
2-741 
6-413 
45-392 

0  <  ^0 

2-198 
15-903 
2-585 
2-017 

3-139 
13-109 

3-353 

1-212 
27-133 
12194 
10670 

1-524 
30-791  1 

trace  | 

trace 

Oxygen  equivalent  to  chlorine 

99-997 
0-369 

99-994 
0-388 

99-989 
0-286 

99-996 
0-332 

99-997 
0-482 

99-993 

CO"  in  100  pts.  of  ash  . 

99-628 
27-47 

99-606 
31-765 

99-703 
25-878 

99-664 
16-636 

99-515 
20-167 

99-993 
18-99 

That  the  fruits  of  pear-tree  and  dog-wood  mistletoe  are  comparatively  poor  in 
nitrogenous  substances. 

That  the  percentage  of  non-nitrogenous  extractive  matter  varies  greatly  in  mistle- 
toes growing  on  different  trees  (53  20  to  39*94  per  cent.),  while  the  proportions  of  gum 
and  resinous  matter  are  tolerably  constant. 

That  the  percentage  of  ash  bears  no  well-marked  relation  in  any  way  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  specimen.  Grandeau  a.  Bouton  are  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
position of  the  green  parts  of  the  mistletoe,  as  shown  by  their  analyses,  perfectly 
justifies  the  use  -which  is  made  of  it  in  some  districts  as  an  article  of  fodder.  They 
think  that  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  may  rank  in  nutritive  value  with  ordinary  grass 
and  clover ;  that  the  leaves  of  the  dog-wood  and  pear-tree  mistletoes  are  about  equal 
to  good  hay ;  and  that  their  branches  are  about  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  pea-straw, 
bean-straw,  and  the  chaff  of  cereals. 

MOIalTBDEUUIVZ.  Atomic  Weight. — Eammelsberg,  by  reducing  the  trioxide 
to  metal  in  hydrogen  gas,  finds  for  the  atomic  weight  the  number  96-18,  agreeing 
nearly  with  that  which  Lothar-Meyer  found  from  the  analysis  of  the  chlorides  (vii. 
816),  viz.  95-8.    Eammelsberg  therefore  adopts  the  number  96  {Ber.  x.  1776). 

Estimation. — Wernicke  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1875,  1)  estimates  molybdenum 
volumetrically  by  reduction  with  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  and  re- 
oxidation  with  permanganate.  De-aerated  water  must  be  used  for  dilution,  and  the 
titration  performed  as  quickly  as  possible,  since  the  air  acts  rapidly  on  the  rechiced 
product.  The  method  is,  however,  not  very  exact,  the  results  differing  by  1  to  2  per 
cent. 

Alloy.  An  alloy  of  molybdenum  and  lead  occurs  in  plates  measuring  30  mm.  in 
the  Empire  Mine,  Lucin  District,  Box-Elden  County,  Utah  (B.  Silliman,  Sill.  Am.  J. 
[3],  vi.  128).  Heraimorphous  crystals  of  lead  molybdide  from  the  Upper  fcjchwarzgrubner 
vein  at  Pribram  are  described  by  Zerrenner  {Jahrb.f.  Mi7i.  1874,  91). 

Chlorides.  The  jientachloride,  MoCP,  readily  parts  with  two  of  its  chlorine- 
atoms,  and  is  very  useful  in  the  preparation  of  organic  chlorine-compounds  as  a  carrier 
of  chlorine,  inasmuch  as  the  molybdenum  passes  quickly  and  regularly  from  one  stage  of 
chlorination  to  another,  and  is  easily  removed  by  ammonia  from  the  product ;  benzene, 
for  example,  is  very  easily  converted  by  its  agency  into  paradichlorobenzene  (p.  172). 
When  carbon  disulphide  (250  grams)  is  mixed  with  the  pentachloride  (3  or  4  grams), 
and  a  strong  stream  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  liquid,  which  must  ultimately 
be  warmed,  a  liquid  is  formed,  which,  by  fractional  distillation  and  further  treatment 
of  the  several  fractions,  may  be  resolved  into  carbon  tetrachloride  and  sulphur  di- 
chloride,  CS^  +  3CP  =  CCl*  +  S^CP  ( Aronheim,  Ber.  ix.  1 788). 

On  the  lower  Chlorides  of  Molybdenum,  see  Liechti  a.  Kemper  (vii.  816). 

On  the  Ferrocyanides  of  Molybdenum,  see  Cyanides  (p.  613). 
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Trioxide,  MoO^.  Molyhdic  Acid. — When  this  acid,  or  either  of  its  salts,  is  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  mass  is  formed  having  a  splendid  blue  colour.  On 
evaporating  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  becomes  colourless  from  oxidation  ;  but  on 
adding  fresh  acid,  the  blue  colour  is  reproduced,  provided  that  the  substance  be 
removed  from  the  flame  after  heating  for  a  short  time,  and  left  to  cool  completely. 
This  reaction  serves  for  the  detection  of  very  small  quantities  of  molybdic  acid  ;  with 
larger  quantities  the  blue  coloration  is  produced  in  the  cold  on  addition  of  a  little 
alcohol  or  sugar  to  the  sulphuric  acid  (Schonn,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1869,  379). 
0.  Maschke  {ibid.  1873,  380)  applies  this  test  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  bent  up  into  the  form  of  a  trough,  then 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  finely  pounded  substance,  heating  till  vapours  are 
quickly  evolved,  leaving  the  whole  to  cool,  and  breathing  on  the  foil,  whereupon,  if 
molybdic  acid  is  present,  the  liquid  will  exhibit  a  bright  blue  colour. 

Maschke  also  gives  a  process  for  the  recovery  of  molybdic  acid  from  the  filtrates 
obtained  in  phosphoric  acid  estimations,  depending  on  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
compound  of  molybdic  acid  with  lime  and  ammonia,  and  the  decomposition  of  this 
precipitate  by  nitric  acid.  The  acid  liquids  containing  molybdenum  are  poured  into 
jars,  and  lumps  of  marble  are  dissolved  in  them;  the  solution,  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  is  heated  to  boiling  in  an  iron  pot ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate, 
after  washing  and  drying,  is  drenched  with  2  pts.  water,  mixed,  with  stirring 
and  gently  heating,  with  3  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  ri8  ;  and  the  clear  solution  is 
heated  for  some  minutes  to  the  boiling  point.  The  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid  con- 
taining lime  and  ammonia  thereby  separated  is  left  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquor 
still  containing  molybdic  acid,  is  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decanta- 
tion  till  the  liquid  begins  to  clarify  but  slowly.  The  moist  precipitate  is  then  treated 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  is 
filtered  from  the  calcium  carbonate  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath.  The  whole 
of  the  wash-waters  are  united,  mixed  with  ammonia,  and  heated  to  boiling,  and  the 
calcium  molybdate  which  separates  is  kept  for  the  next  operation. 

Uelsmann  {ibid.  1877,  52)  precipitates  molybdic  acid  from  the  residues  with 
sodium  phosphate,  washes  the  precipitate,  dissolves  it  in  ammonia,  precipitates  the 
resulting  solution  with  magnesia  mixture,  and  evaporates  the  filtrate.  The  liquid 
during  evaporation  deposits  crusts  of  ammonium  molybdate. 

Ammonitim  Molybdate. — Champion  a.  Pellet  {Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  6) 
prepare  the  molybdenum  solution  used  for  precipitation  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic 
acids  by  dissolving  100  grams  of  molybdenum  trioxide  in  150  c.c.  ordinary  aqueous 
ammonia  and  80  c.c.  water,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  a  mixture  of  500  c.c.  nitric 
acid  and  300  c.c.  water.    If  a  precipitate  forms,  it  must  be  filtered  off. 

According  to  M.  Jungck  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1876,  290),  the  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate  deposited  from  a  solution  of  ammonium  molylDdate — which  greatly  re- 
sembles the  well-known  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  but  does  not 
contain  phosphoric  acid — is  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  the  molybdic  acid  passing 
into  another  modification.  He  therefore  recommends  that  the  solution  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark.  According  to  S.  Kern,  on  the  other  hand  {Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  98), 
this  precipitate  consists  of  a  basic  ammonium  salt,  and  is  formed  in  the  dark. 

A  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonium  molybdate  and  'potassium  ferro- 
cyanid,e  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  free  mineral  acids.  Traces  of  free  acids  impart  to 
this  solution  a  more  or  less  dark  brown  colour,  which  disappears  on  addition  of  the 
slightest  excess  of  alkali  (L.  Huber,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  242). 

An  ammonium  molybdate,  having  the  composition  (NH'')-0^(MoO^)^H20,  is  formed, 
as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  by  heating  a  solution  of  sodium  molybdate  with  sal- 
ammoniac  ;  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  deposits  a 
crystalline  mass,  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  contains  78'70  per  cent.  MoO^  1 1*10  NH', 
and  10-20  H^O  (F.  Jean,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1436). 

Barium  Molybdate  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  4-6589  at  17*5°,  and  4-6483  at  19-5°. 
Strontium  Molybdate,  4-1554  at  20-5'^,  and  4-1348  at  21°  (F.  0.  Marsh,  Sill.  Am.  J. 
[3],  xiv.  281).  ^ 

Silver- diamine  Molybdate,  \_k^{l^WyYOm.oO\    See  Silver. 

Arseniomolybdates.  Ammonium  molybdate  forms  with  arsenic  acid  a  com- 
pound similar  to  that  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  containing  3(NH*)2O,As2O5,20MoO^ 
When  it  is  boiled  with  aqua  regia  and  the  solutions  are  evaporated,  the  residue  which 
is  left  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phospho-compound,  consist  of  the  pure  acid,  but 
contains  in  addition  insoluble  molybdic  acid  and  a  second  arseniomolybdic  acid,  which 
is  white.  By  extracting  the  residue  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  in  the 
desiccator,  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  is  obtained  in  crystals  large  enough  to  admit  of 
mechanical  separation.    The  yellow  acid  forms  doubly  oblique  prisms  ;  its  probable 
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formula  is  As2O^20MoO^  +  27H20.  It  gives  with  acidified  potash-salts  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  3K-O.As-O^20MoO3.  The  hydrated  acid  corresponding 
with  the  pliosphomolybdic  acid,  which  crystallises  from  pure  water,  has  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

The  white  arseniomolybdic  acid  is  As^O^GMoO*  +  ISH^O.  Its  ammonium  salt 
maybe  readily  obtained  by  mixing  ammonium  molybdate  with  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  arsenic  acid  and  crystallising  at  50°-60°.  At  higher  temperatures  the  yellow  salt 
forms.  When  the  ammonium  salt  is  boiled  with  aqua  regia,  a  precipitate  of  yellow 
arseniomolybdate  is  at  first  produced,  but  subsequently  disappears,  and  the  solution 
on  evaporation  yields  the  white  acid.  It  crystallises  from  syrupy  solution  in  right 
rhomboidal  prisms,  and  gives  white  gelatinous  precipitates  when  neutralised  with 
alkalis.  The  formula  of  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  is  4(NH'')20.As20^-6MoO''  +  Aq 
(Debray,  Com-pt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1408). 

When  a  mixture  of  molybdic  acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  an  ammonium  salt  is  boiled 
for  some  time,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  the  formula  of  which  is 
As2Mo^029H«(NH3)2.4H20.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  As^Mo'^O^^'Ag'',  and  with  lead  and  barium  salts  precipitates  of  similar 
constitution.  The  acid  itself  is  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  arsenic  and 
molybdic  acids  ;  its  formula  is  As-Mo^O-^H^.l  IH^O.  It  appears  also  to  be  formed  on 
treating  the  ammonium  salt  with  aqua  regia  (Seyberth,  Ber.  vii.  391). 

Pbosphomolyb dates.  The  well-known  yellow  ammonium  salt  and  the  corre- 
sponding potassium  compound  have  the  composition  3R'-O.P^0^22MoOM2Aq.  By 
the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  potash-solution,  the  yellow  potassium  salt  is  converted 
into  a  white  insoluble  modification,  SK^O.P^O^.lSMoO^.  On  boiling  the  alkaline 
filtrat(^  from  this  salt,  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  K^Mo^O^"  is  obtained.  By  dissolving 
this  compound  in  a  small  quantity  of  potash-solution  and  adding  phosphoric  acid,  a 
salt  is  obtained  in  white  shining  prisms  of  the  composition  5K2O.2P'^O^.10MoO^.20Aq. 
By  fusing  l.mol.  K^OO^  with  2MoO^,  dissolving  in  water,  and  adding  phosphoric  acid 
to  the  solution,  a  compound  crystallising  in  large  colourless  octohedrons  is  obtained, 
the  formula  of  which,  SK^O.P'^OlSMoO^.TAq,  exactly  corresponds  with  that  assigned 
by  Zenker  {J.  jpr.  Chem.  Iviii.  257)  to  the  colourless  compound  obtained  from  the 
solution  of  the  yellow  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  in  ammonia  (Rammelsberg,  ihid. 
X.  1776). 

Sulphides.  The  native  disulphide,  molybdenum- glance,  MoS-,  occurs,  with  iron 
pyrites  and  copper  pyrites,  imbedded  in  greasy  quartz,  at  Macchetto,  near  Quittergo, 
in  the  province  of  Novara,  Piedmont.  A  and  B  analyses,  C  values  calculated  from  the 
formula  MoS^ : 

ABC  Sp.gr. 
Mo       .       .       .    58-23  59-05  59-0 ; 


S  .       .       .       .    41-36  41-17  41-0 
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99-59  100-22  100 

(F.  A.  Genth,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  949). 

Suljphomolyhdate  of  Ammoniiim,  prepared  by  treating  the  bimolybdate  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  many  alkaloids,  especially  for  moriyhine, 
with  which  it  produces  a  distinct  blue  colour,  even  to  the  millionth  degree  of  dilution. 
The  blue  colour  appears  immediately  with  1  pt.  morphine  in  100,000  pts.  of  solution, 
and  in  presence  of  milk-sugar  with  3  pts.  in  100,000.  The  blue  colour  disappears 
after  some  hours.  Quinine  gives,  with  the  same  reagent,  a  light  green  colour  which 
soon  disappears ;  strychnine,  atropine,  and  santonine,  no  reaction  ;  veratrine,  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  changing  to  blue  and  finally  to  yellow-green ;  narcotine,  a  yellow-green 
which  soon  disappears  ;  briicine  red.  changing  to  yellow.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  reagent,  even  when  left  to  itself,  turns  blue  after  a  few  hours,  especially 
when  exposed  to  light,  on  which  account  it  must  be  prepared  fresh  for  use  (Nagelvoort, 
Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  ix.  249). 

IMEOKTikMZIirSS.  The  synthesis  of  aromatic  monamines  by  intramolecular 
atomic  interchange — which  Hofmann  formerly  effected  in  the  methyl-series,  con- 
verting, for  example,  trimethylphenylammonium  iodide,  C''H^.N(CH^)^I,  by  the  action 
of  heat,  into  the  hydriodides  of  the  bases  CnJXCH3).N(CH-'')2,  C<'H^(CH^)\N(CH^)H, 
and  C*'H'(CH^)^.NII''^  successively  (vii.  57) — has,  by  his  later  experiments,  been  ex- 
tended to  aromatic  amines  containing  ethyl  and  amyl,  ethylaniline  or  ethylamido- 
benzene,  C'^H^.Nn(C^H-^),  for  example,  being  converted  by  similar  means  into  phenethyl- 
amine  or  amidoethylbenzene,  (C*'H-*.C"II^).NH-.  See  Benzenes,  Ethylamido-  and 
Amtlamido-  (pp.  205,  206  of  this  volume). 
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IMCOXrAS.  The  spherical  Bacterium,  called  Monas  ;prodigiosa,  infects  eatables, 
and  gives  them  a  red  colour.  It  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place  chiefly  by  insects, 
and  the  spores  are  also  carried  through  the  air.  Food  placed  under  a  glass  shade 
along  with  Monas  prodigiosa  turned  red  in  two  or  three  days.  When  seen  under  the 
microscope  with  a  magnifying  power  of  1000  diameters  the  monas  appears  to  consist 
of  round  bodies,  filled  with  a  red  substance  and  swimming  in  a  red  fluid. 

The  colouring  matter  dyes  cotton  and  linen  pink,  and  wool  blood-red  ;  the  colour 
cannot  be  washed  out,  but  fades  on  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  colouring  matter  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  blood-red 
tint ;  the  solution  is  neutral.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  this  dye  and 
the  aniline-reds,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Aniline-red:  a  weak  solution  of 
Fuchsine. 


Sulphuric 
add 


Potash  or 
ammonia 


Hydrochloric  ]  Violet  ;   decolorised  by 
acid         i  excess. 

Violet  ;  blue  with  more 
acid  ;     faint  yellow 
colour  with  large  ex- 
cess of  acid. 
[  No  change;  with  excess 
Nitric  acid      -j     first  dirty  violet,  then 
(     dull  green. 
Colour  fades,  and  is  not 
restored   on  addition 
of  an  acid. 

Potassium 
carbonate 


Colour  fades. 


Ammonium     )  -.y  t. 

T  ,  ^  No  change, 
carbonate      J  ° 


Stannous 
chloride 


]  Violet. 


Colouring -matter  of  Monas 
prodigiosa. 
Pink  ;  unaltered  by  excess  of  acid. 

Pink ;  violet  with  excess  of  acid. 


Pink ;  dirty  yellow  with  large  excess  of 
acid. 

Pure  yellow ;  remains  unaltered  on  heat- 
ing. On  addition  of  acid  the  pink 
colour  is  restored. 

Yellow. 
No  change. 

No  change  at  first,  but  gradually 
bleached. 


Lime  water,  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  sodium  hypochlorite  change  the 
yellowish-red  colour  of  the  bacterium  to  yellow ;  it  is  destroyed  by  chloride  of  lime,  or 
chlorine. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  colouring  matter  may  be  kept  exposed  to  light  for  a 
long  time  without  change.  On  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  colour  is  obtained  in 
the  solid  state.  It  dissolves  in  petroleum-ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide,  in 
all  of  which  aniline-red  is  insoluble. 

The  colour  may  be  obtained  tolerably  pure  by  slowly  evaporating  its  alcoholic 
solution  and  dissolving  the  deposit  in  petroleum-ether,  which  leaves  undissolved  a 
brown  tarry  residue.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution  in  petroleum-ether,  the  dye  is 
obtained  in  the  same  state  (0.  Helm,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  19). 

MOXTAZZTZ:.    Native  Cerium  Phosphate,    See  Phosphates. 

MOXJOTHIOSXPRVSSXAMXC  ACXB.    See  Thioprtjssiamic  Acids. 

nXOXTTXCEIi^LXTX:,  or  Batrachite.  Two  analyses  of  this  mineral  from  Monte 
Monzoni,  leading  to  the  formula  Ca2SiO*(Mg,Fe)2SiO*,  have  been  published  by 
Gr.  vom  Eath  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxvii.  379) : 

Loss  by 

SiO»  FeO  CaO  MgO  Total  ignition         Sp.  gr. 

38-35  4-29  3476  23'15  =  100-55?  ^.r... 

38-15  4-31  34-75  22  94  -  100-15i 

ZVZOXrZOXJXTE.  This  name,  originally  applied  by  v.  Kobell  to  a  mineral  species 
from  Monte  Monzoni  (vii.  818),  has  also  been  given  to  a  rock  from  Monte  Agnello, 
South  Tyrol,  consisting  of  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  hornblende,  augite,  mica,  and 
magnetic  iron  ore.  This  rock  has  a  porphyritic  structure  like  that  of  melaphyre. 
Its  percentage  composition  is  as  follows : 

Loss  by 

SiO»         A1=0'        Fe'^O'        MnO        CaO        MgO        K'O       Na'O  ignition 
52-53      19-48       11-07      trace      6-61       1-53       3  17       2-71       2-34  =  99-44 

(Dolter  a.  Mattendorf,  Ver.  geol.  Reichsanst.  1876,  33).  According  to  C.  W.  Giimbel, 
V.  Kobell's  monzonite  is  not  a  homogeneous  mineral. 


IVSOOIM'STOWE.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  monoclinic  felspar  from 
Ceylon,  a  variety  of  adularia  (ii.  620);  also  to  .a  triclinic  felspar  from  Mineral  Hill, 
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Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  regarded  by  Dana  {System  of  Mmeralogy,  5th  Ed. 
p.  348)  as  a  variety  of  oligoclase  ;  according  to  Des  Cloizeaux  {Com]),  rend.  Ixxx.  364), 
it  is  a  variety  of  albite. 

mORIXf,  C'^H'^O'.  This  compound  has  hitherto  been  known  in  two  modifica- 
tions, viz.  Morin  and  Isomorin  (vi.  837).  A  third,  called  Paramorin,  is  obtained, 
together  with  resorcin,  by  the  distillation  of  morin.  When  morin  in  portions  of  1  to 
2  grams  is  mixed  with  4  or  5  parts  of  sand  and  distilled,  a  distillate  is  obtained, 
amounting,  after  expulsion  of  water,  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  morin.  After  recrystal- 
lising  the  product  from  hot  water,  the  resorcin  may  be  extracted  from  the  mother- 
liquor  by  ether,  and  the  paramorin,  C'-H®0^  crystallises  from  the  solution  on  cooling 
in  long,  felted,  slightly  yellow,  woolly,  anhydrous  needles,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  with  addition  of  blood- charcoal.  It  is  tasteless  ;  melts  when  heated, 
and  sublimes  without  decomposition  ;  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  ;  colours 
ferric  chloride  but  slightly,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  without  change  of  colour. 
Paramorin  dissolves  very  easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  ether  (morin  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  these  liquids,  iii.  1048),  and  with  deep  yellow  colour  in  alkalis.  From 
its  alcoholic  solution,  alcoholic  lead  acetate  throws  down  only  small  quantities  of  a  lead 
salt  (whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  morin).  With  nitrous  acid  it  forms  a  yellow 
nitro-derivative ;  with  sodium-amalgam,  resorcin  or  a  diresorcin : 

C'^HSQ^  +  H«  =  2C«H«02  +  H^O. 

The  quantity  of  paramorin  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  morin  is  but  small,  the  chief 
product  consisting  of  resorcin.  The  woolly  crystals  with  which  morin  becomes  covered 
when  heated  consist  of  undecomposed  morin  (Benedikt,  Ber.  viii.  605). 

Eespecting  Lowe's  formulae  for  Morin  and  Morintannic  acid,  see  Macluein, 
(p.  1244). 

MOHXl^CS-ZC  ACID.  This  name  was  given  by  Walter  to  an  oily  acid  obtained 
by  saponification  of  oil  of  ben  {Moringa  altera),  and  regarded  by  him  as  a  lower 
homologue  (C^^H^^O-)  of  oleic  acid  (iii.  1049).  Zaleski,  however  {Beut,  Cliem.  Ges. 
Ber-  vii.  1013),  finds,  by  an  examination  of  a  sample  of  the  acid  prepared  by  Walter 
himself,  that  it  is  identical  with  oleic  acid.  The  identity  was  shown  by  conversion  of 
the  acid  by  means  of  nitrous  acid  into  elaidic  acid  (m.  p.  49°) ;  by  its  conversion 
into  the  oleic  dibromide,  C'^H^^Br^O'-,  prepared  by  Overbeck  from  oleic  acid  (vi. 
881),  and  transformation  of  the  latter  into  stearolic  acid  [m.p.  48°  ;  formula  of  barium 
salt(C'^H^'0''^)^Ba,  vi.  1038],  and  finally  by  fusion  with  potash,  whereby,  like  oleic  acid, 
it  yielded  palmitic  and  acetic  acids. 

XVEORIXTTiiXrxriC  ACID.    See  Maclurin  (p.  1244). 

nxOROXITE.  A  greenish-blue  variety  of  apatite,  originally  found  at  Arendal 
in  Norway,  and  Pargas  in  Finland,  has  lately  been  found  at  Hammond,  North 
America,  in  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP,P.ooP2,  and  containing  44-09  per 
cent.  P^O^,  53-32  CaO,  and  1-065  Fe^O^  (J.  E.  Miiller,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  739). 

MORPKIK-E,  C^^H^sN^Qs.  Solubility.— The  solubility  of  morphine  in  various 
solvents  saturated  with  water,  and  at  the  boiling  heat,  has  been  determined  by  A.  B. 
Prescott  {JPharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  404)  with  the  following  results  : 

Morphine                 Ether  Chloroform  Amyl  Alcohol  Benzene 

Crystallised  6148  parts  4379  parts  91  parts  8930  parts 

Amorphous  2112    „  1977    ,,  —  — 

Nascent  1062    „               861    „  91    „  1997  „ 

According  to  J.  B.  Barnes  {ibid.  201)  the  solution  of  morphine  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
forms  a  perfectly  clear  mixture  with  almond-oil  and  turpentine-oil.  The  solution 
remains  clear  and  unaltered  for  several  days  if  mixed  with  chloroform  or  camphor,  and 
may  be  prepared  of  any  required  degree  of  concentration. 

Reactions.  Detection. — 1.  With  ammonium  sul^homolybdate,  morphine  gives  a 
blue  colour,  perceptible  to  the  millionth  degree  of  dilution  (p.  1334).  2.  With  hydro- 
gen siilphide,  see  Alkaloids  (p.  56).  3.  With  iodised  hydriodic  acid,  see  p.  55.  4.  An 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  is  a  delicate  test  for  morphine,  losing  its  splendid 
colour  when  boiled  therewith,  and  acquiring  a  distinct  green-blue  tint.  The  copper 
solution  is  to  be  added  by  drops  to  a  clear  and  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  morphine, 
till  a  light  blue  colour  is  produced,  and  the  liquid  then  boiled  up  once  or  twice.  This 
test  will  detect  with  certainty  1  mg.  morphine  to  the  thousandth  degree  of  dilution. 
The  presence  of  other  alkaloids  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction  (G.  Nadler, 
Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  235). 

Nadler  also  describes  a  base  obtained  (he  does  not  say  how)  by  treating  morphine 
with  an  ammoniacal  cupric  solution.    The  hydrochloride  of  this  new  base  is  described 
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as  a  dazzling  white  substance  insoluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution,  treated  with  ammonia  or  potassium  car- 
bonate, yields  the  base  as  a  dense  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  may  be  recovered  by  boiling 
the  potash-solution,  and  dries  up  without  alteration  on  exposure  to  the  air,  like 
aluminium  hydrate.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  gives  a  pale 
yellow  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride,  white  amorphous  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
amethyst-red  with  ferric  chloride.  Sulphuric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat  dissolves  the 
base,  forming  a  black-green  liquid,  which  may  be  heated  without  alteration  till  the 
acid  volatilises. 

5.  Another  test  for  morphine  is  based  upon  the  reaction  of  suljphomor^phide  with 
ammonia,  which  forms  with  it  a  precipitate  soon  becoming  reddish-brown,  and  dis- 
solving with  rose-red  colour  on  agitation  with  chloroform.  Sulphomorphide  is  easily 
formed  by  heating  morphine  to  150°  with  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  sulphuric  acid  and  1  pt. 
water  (Nadler,  loc.  cit.) 

6.  The  presence  of  morphine  may  also  be  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  substance  under  examination,  and  then  a  small  granule  of 
•potassium  perchlorate,  which  must  be  quite  free  from  chlorate ;  if  morphine  is  present, 
the  liquid  will  assume  a  dark-brown  colour  (Grrove,  ZeiY.sc/ir.  aiial.  Chem.  1874,  324; 
Siebold,  ihid.) 

7.  For  the  detection  of  morphine  in  chemico-legal  investigations,  Selmi  ( Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  1876,  255)  recommends  the  use  of  iodised  hydriodic  acid  followed  by 
tetracetate  of  lead  (comp.  p.  55). 

On  Dragendorff's  Method  of  detecting  Morphine  in  a  mixture  of  Alkaloids,  see 
Plant-bases. 

On  the  Action  of  Organic  Acids  upon  Morphine,  see  Derivatives  (p.  1341). 

Certain  oxidising  agents,  viz.  nitric  acid,  iodic  acid,  potassium  ferricyanide, 
potassium  chromate,  and  the  dioxides  of  manganese  and  lead,  produced  in  acidulated 
solutions  of  morphine,  on  gentle  heating,  a  deep  red  colour,  even  when  the  quantity  of 
morphine  is  very  small.  The  best  way  of  applying  the  test  is  to  add  to  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  first  sulphuric  acid,  then  water,  and  lastly  the  oxidising 
agent,  if  possible  in  the  solid  state.  The  best  result  is  given  by  iodic  acid  (D.  Lindo, 
Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  228).  D.  Datt  {ibid.  255)  observes  that  this  reaction,  at  least 
with  nitric  acid  and  with  potassium  dichromate,  is  produced  also  by  salts  of  codeine 
and  narcotine,  but  not  by  thebaine,  papaverine,  or  narceine.  To  detect  the  presence  of 
morphine  in  quinine  salts,  H.  Hager  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  220)  makes  use  of 
Kieffer's  reaction  {Liebig's  Annalen,  ciii.  271),  which  consists  in  adding  to  the  solution 
a  mixture  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  ferric  chloride  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  ferricyanide  being  then  reduced  by  the  morphine  to  ferrocyanide,  which,  with 
the  ferric  chloride,  produces  prussian  blue. 

Estimation.- — For  the  estimation  of  morphine  in  opium,  C.  Arnoldi  (Buss.  Zeitschr. 
Pharm.  1873,  641)  exliausts  the  opium  completely  with  water,  which  should  not  leave 
more  than  two-thirds  undissolved ;  concentrates  the  aqueous  solution  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  filters  it  when  cold  ;  decolorises  it  with  animal  charcoal,  and  filters  again ; 
precipitates  the  morpliine  with  ammonia,  and  weighs  it.  Good  opium  thus  treated 
should  yield  from  14  to  19  per  cent,  of  impure  morphine,  answering  to  10  to  13|  per 
cent,  of  the  pure  base. 

See  also  J.  Lynn  {Amer.  J.  Pharm.  [4],  vi.  358;  Che))i.  Ccnir.  1878,  158  ;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  612). 

Salts  of  Moephinb.  The  solution  of  the  acetate  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
deposit  a  basic  salt  or  free  morphine  ;  the  salt  decomposes  and  turns  yellow  even 
when  kept  in  carefully  closed  vessels,  and  then  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  no  longer  a 
colourless  but  a  yellow  solution. 

The  hydriodide,  C'H'-'NO'.HI  +  2H-0,  obtained  either  by  saturation  or  by  the 
action  of  potassium  iodide  on  morphine  acetate,  crystallises  in  long  silky  needles 
grouped  in  rosettes,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (insoluble  according  to  Bauer,  infra), 
more  freely  in  hot  water.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  given  off  at  100°,  and 
reabsorbed  on  exposure  to  the  air  (E.  Schmidt,  Ber.  1877,  194;  cow?p.  Winkler,  iii. 
1054). 

The  hydrobromide,  C'^H»»NOMIBr -i- 2H20,  is  very  much  like  the  hydriodide 
(Schmidt). 

Per  iodides.  The  sesqiii-iodide,  2C'^H'''N0^.P,  prepared  by  triturating  2  pts. 
morphine  with  1  pt.  iodine,  and  crystallising  the  mixture  from  alcohol,  is  a  reddish- 
brown  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in 
water.  The  tdriodide,  C"'H*^NO^HI^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  morphine  salt 
with  iodine- solution,  as  a  kermes-brown  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  potassium 
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iodide,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  long  nearly  black  prisms,  insoluble  in  ether  and 
in  carbon  sulphide,  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  Nitric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  with  red  colour  (H.  E.  Bauer,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  289). 


Substitution-derivati  ves  of  Morphine. 

Acetyl-derivatives.  Mono-,  di-,  and  tetracetyl-morphine  have  been  already 
described  (vii.  819,  820).  Further  observations  on  the  diacetyl-derivatives  have  been 
published  by  Beckett  a.  Wright  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  315),  who  have  obtained  a  third 
modification  (7)  in  crystals  by  dissolving  the  j8-modification  in  ether,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate.  The  mother-liquor  then  retains  a  portion  of  the  /8-compound 
unmixed  with  any  other  modification.  The  j8-compound  appears  to  give  a  blue  colour 
with  ferric  chloride,  only  when  it  is  decomposed  or  perhaps  contaminated  with  mono- 
acetyl-morphine,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  this  colour-reaction,  though  usual,  is 
not  constant. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  properties  of  the  three  diacetyl- 
morphines. 

Properties  of 


a-Diacetyl- 
morphine. 


/3-Diacetyl- 
morphine. 


7-Diacetyl- 
morphine. 


Relative 


2  to  3  per 
cent. 


Forms  the 
chief  pro- 
duct. 


25  per  cent. 


Free  Base, 

Crystallises 
from  ether  by 
spontaneous 
evaporation, 
sometimes  an- 
hydrous, some- 
times with  2 
mols.  water. 

Quite  uncrys- 
talUisable. 


Crystallises 
readily,  anhy- 
drous, if  free 
from    )8 -com- 
pound. 


Hydroehloride. 

Proportionally 
less  soluble  in 
cold  water. 
Crystals  con- 
tain QWO. 


Very  soluble, 
amorphous ;  in 
aqueous  solu- 
tion much  less 
stable  than  its 
isomerides. 

Very  soluble  in 
water ;  crystal- 
lises with  diffi- 
culty. 


Ethiodide. 

Crystallises 
from  alcohol  of 
85    per  cent, 
with    1  mol. 
water. 


Does  not  crystal- 
lise from  alco- 
hol of  85  per 
cent,  or  from 
absolute  alco- 
hol. 

Crystallises  from 
alcohol  of  85 
per  cent,  with  3 
mols.  water. 


Butyryl-morphines  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  16).  a-Di- 

butyryl-morphine,  C^*WXC*B.''OyWO'^,  formed  by  boiling  morphine  for  five  or 
six  h^'jurs  with  twice  its  weight  of  butyric  acid,  crystallises  readily  from  ether,  and 
when  pure  does  not  give  any  colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  Its  hydrochloride 
is  more  soluble  and  crystallisable  than  that  of  the  corresponding  acetyl-base.  The 
ethereal  mother-liquor  contains  )8-dibutyryl-morphin©,  an  amorphous  base  which 
gives  a  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  Tetrahutyryl-morphine,  formed  by 
heating  morphine  to  140°  for  three  hours  with  twice  its  weight  of  butyric  anhydride,  is 
amorphous,  and  is  very  slowly  resolved  by  boiling  with  water,  somewhat  more  readily 
with  dilute  alcohol,  into  butyric  acid  and  dibutyryl-morphine.  Its  hydrochloride, 
Q34jj3j(^Qijj7Q-j4js^jQ6_2HCl,  Is  also  amorphous,  and  does  not  give  a  blue  colour  with 
ferric  chloride.  Acetyl-hutyr yl-morphine  was  formed  by  boiling  morphine  for 
several  hours  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  in  which  the  former  greatly 
predominated.  Its  hydrochloride,  Q^''W\(yWQ>){Q,'^WO)WQ\mG\,  is  crystalline, 
and  is  very  easily  resolved,  by  boiling  with  water,  into  the  hydrochlorides  of  diacetyl- 
and  dibutyryl-morphine. 

Benzoyl-morphines  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  23).  Di~ 
henzoyl-morphine,  C^^H^^(C^H^0)2N-0^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoic  an- 
hydride on  morphine  ;  also,  together  with  benzoic  acid,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  tetra- 
benzoyl-morphine  in  dilute  alcohol.  The  base  thus  obtained  is  amorphous  ;  its  hydro 
chloride  is  crystallisable,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  altered  by  ferric 
chloride. 

a-ViacetyJ-dihenzoyl-morphine,  (y'W\C-'WOyiC'W>OyWO'';  formed  by  the 
action  of  benzoic  anhydride  on  o-diacetyl-morphine,  is  a  crystalline  base.    Its  hydro- 
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chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  does  not  crystallise,  and  is  precipitated  in  flocks  by 
strong  nitric  aeid. 

Tetrahenzoyl-morphine,  C^*H3^(C^H50*)N20«,  is  prepared  by  heating  morphine 
to  about  130°  for  three  or  four  hours  with  twice  its  weight  of  benzoic  anhydride.  On 
dissolving  the  product  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, dissolving  the  precipitate  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  the 
base  separates  in  anhydrous  crystals  which  give  no  colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride. 
Its  hydrochloride,  C^^WXCWOyE^O^^llCl,  is  amorphous,  but  in  other  respects 
resembles  that  of  dibenzoyl-codeine  (p.  1341). 

Ethiodides  of  Substituted  Morpblnes  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxviii.  318).  These  compounds  are  formed  by  heating  the  respective  bases  to  100° 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  twice  their  weight  of  absolute  alcohol  and  about 
an  equal  weight  of  ethyl  iodide.  The  contents  of  the  tubes  usually  solidify  on  cool- 
ing, in  crystals  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol  of  80-85  per  cent. 

Tetracetyl-morphine  Ethiodide  is  a  somewhat  unstable  compound,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  being  decomposed  by  a  few  minutes'  boiling  with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent. 
The  crystals  deposited  from  this  solvent  contain  C^'^lS?\Cm^0yW0^.2G^W'l^W0, 
and  the  mother-liquor  contains  products  apparently  resulting  from  removal  of  acetyl 
by  the  alcohol.  Silver  chloride  converts  the  ethiodide  into  the  corresponding  ethylo- 
chloride,  which  is  readily  soluble,  but  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  as  the 
aqueous  solution  decomposes  partially  when  heated,  or  when  left  over  sulphuric  acid. 

a-Diacetyhnorphine  Ethiodide,  and  the  isomeric  7-compound,  crystallise,  the  first 
with  1  mol.,  the  second  with  3  mols.  H-O ;  the  jS-compound  is  amorphous,  as  are  also 
the  ethiodides  of  dibutyryl-  and  tetrabutyryl -morphine,  which  decompose  at  100°.  The 
ethiodides  of  tetrabenzoyl-  anddiacetyl-dibenzoylmorphine  crystallise  with  1  mol.  water. 

IMCorphine- derivatives  containing:  Polyatomic  Acid  Radicles  (Beckett  a. 
Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  689).  These  compounds  are  formed  by  heating  mor- 
phine with  polybasic  acids.  Morphine,  heated  to  180°  with  twice  its  weight  of  suc- 
cinic  acid,  yields  the  compound  Q^''R^^WO\COC'^K'QOOWf  +  ^""0 ,  which  closely 
resembles  the  corresponding  codeine-compound  (p.  1341).  Its  formation  is  represented 
by  the  equation : 

034H88N20«  +  2C2HXCOOH)2  =  2^0  +  C'^ffsN^O^CCOC^H^COOH)^. 

With  camphoric  acid  in  like  manner,  morjJhine  yields  a  small  quantity  of  the  com- 
poun d,  C^^H^^N^O O.CO . C«H •  ^ CO 0H)2. 

With  oxalic  CLcid,  morphine  reacts  like  codeine  (p.  1342),  not  forming  an  oxalyl- 
morphine,  but  yielding  a  product  consisting  chiefly  of  trimorphine. 

Appendix  to  Morphine. 

Alkaloid  resembling:  IMCorphine  (Selmi,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1875,  398).  The 
detection  of  small  quantities  of  morphine  in  the  brain  and  liver  is  very  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  presence  of  another  alkaloid  very  closely  resembling  it.  This  base 
in  aqueous  solution  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
in  amyl  alcohol ;  reduces  iodic  acid ;  is  coloured  bluish  by  ferric  chloride ;  does  not 
exert  any  poisonous  action  on  frogs. 

A  base  very  similar  to  this,  and  perhaps  identical  with  it,  is  found  in  the  unripe 
capsules  of  the  wild  poppy.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphine  by  the  following 
reactions.  Morphine  gives  with  iodised  hydriodic  acid  microscopic  crystals,  which 
take  a  considerable  time  to  form,  but  then  remain  permanent  for  36  hours  ;  the  new 
base,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  crystals  which  form  immediately  but  quickly  disappear. 
When  a  drop  of  dilute  morphine  solution  mixed  with  a  drop  of  a  cold-prepared  solu- 
tion of  minium  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  there  remains  a 
yellow  residue,  the  colour  of  which  changes  through  orange  to  violet,  and  finally 
becomes  dull  and  indistinct.  The  new  base  similarly  treated  yields  an  unalterable 
yellow  residue. 

Codeine,  C^^H^^N^O®.  Crystals  of  codeine,  which  Fliickiger  obtained  by 
crystallising  the  base  dried  at  100°  from  carbon  sulphide,  have  been  examined  by 
Arzruni  (Zcitschr.  Kryst.  i.  302).  They  are  yellowish  by  transmittpd  light,  stronglj 
refractive,  and  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system  with  hemihedro-sphenohedral  de- 
velopment, a'.h\c  =  0-9298  :  1  :  0-5087.    Plane  of  optic  axes  OP. 

Acetyl-,  Butyl-,  and  Bensoyl-codeines  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxviii.  212).  DeacezJ^^-coc^eM?  e,  formed  by  boiling  codeine  with  twice  its  weight 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  has  been  already  described  (vii.  821). 

Tetracetyl-dicodeine,  C^2H8o(C2H30)'*N''012  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  dicodeine  (vii.  735),  is  amorphous^  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  forms  a 
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crystalHsable  hydrochloride,  Q'm^\0'^WOyWO^'^.mG\.  +  lOWO,  more  soluble  than 
the  hydrocliloride  of  diacetyl-codeine,  and  an  indistinctly  crystallised  platinochloride, 
Q72jjfo(C-H30)<N40>2.4HC1.2PtCl'». 

Octacetyl-tetracodeine,  G^^*B}^{Qm^OYWO'^\  is  obtained  by  heating  tetra- 
codeine  with  acetic  anhydride  to  120°  for  three  hours,  and  evaporating  the  product  to 
dryness,  as  a  mass  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  water  in 
amorphous  flocks  which  become  darker  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution 
in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  alcoholic  platinum  tetrachloride  and  then 
precipitated  with  water,  yields  a  ha-siQ  ]r)lati'nu7n  salt,  the  amount  of  platinum  in  which 
agrees  approximately  with  the  formula  G'''W^\C''WOfWO-'\m.C\.VtG\\ 

In  the  conversion  of  codeine  into  di-  and  tetracodeine,  the  number  of  hydroxyl- 
groups  in  the  molecule  is  not  diminished,  and  the  polymerised  bases  are  capable  of 
yielding  neutral  salts,  but  their  acetyl-derivatives  are  not. 

Ethiodides.  Diacetyl-codeine  Ethiodide,  G^^n'\Cm^0y^''0\'2Gm''l^-W0,  is 
obtained  by  heating  codeine  with  twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol  and  about  an 
equal  weight  of  ethyl  iodide,  to  100°  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  forms  snow- 
white  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  either  absolute  or  of  90  per  cent.,  more 
easily  in  water  and  in  hot  dilute  alcohol.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  100°,  being  at  the 
same  time  partly  decomposed.  By  the  action  of  recently  precipitated  silver  chloride  and 
water,  it  is  converted  into  diacetyl-codeine  ethylochloride,  which  separates  on  leaving 
the  solution  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  crystalline  crusts  having,  when  dried  at  100°,  the 
composition  C««H^'>(C2H30)2N20«.2C-H^C1  +  H^O.  The  platinochloride  decomposes  in 
drying. 

When  tetracodeine  is  heated  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120°  with  an 
equal  weight  of  ethyl  iodide,  and  the  resulting  liquid  is  left  to  cool,  amorphous  flocks 
are  deposited  which  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  hot  water,  and  have  the  com- 
position C''''*H'^^N^0'^*.8C^H^I.  Octacetyl-tetracodehie,  treated  in  like  manner,  yields 
a  much  more  soluble  compound,  containing  12-72  per  cent,  iodine,  whereas  the 
formula  C'**Hi6<'(C'^H30)8N802^8C2Hsi  would  require  25-55  per  cent,  iodine,  and  the 
corresponding  formula  with  40^11^1  would  require  15*15  per  cent.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  power  of  a  polymeric  codeine  to  take  up  ethyl  iodide  is  diminished 
when  it  is  converted  into  an  acetyl-derivative. 

Bihutyryl-codeine,  G^^W°{C^WOyWO^,  is  formed  by  boiling  codeine  for  five 
or  six  hours  with  twice  its  weight  of  butyric  acid,  and  by  evaporating  off  the  excess 
of  acid,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  precipitating  with  sodium  carbonate,  dis- 
solving the  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitating,  and  finally  dissolving 
the  precipitate  in  ether  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  it  may  be  obtained  as  an 
amorphous  perfectly  uncrystallisable  mass.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
butyric  anhydride  on  codeine.    Its  hydrochloride,  Of WO\mG\  +  QB?0, 

crystallises  well,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  yields  a  platino- 
chloride having  the  composition  C3«H<«(C<H'0)2W20«.2HCl.PtCP. 

Dihenzoyl-codeine,  C^®II'*"(C^H^O)2N20^  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoic 
anhydride  on  codeine,  crystallises  anhydrous  from  ether.  It  dissolves  but  very 
sparingly  in  water  either  cold  or  hot,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  water.  Its 
hydrochloride  forms,  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  a  clear  solution,  which  on 
cooling  becomes  opalescent  like  starch-paste  ;  and  if  the  solution  was  concentrated  it 
deposits  a  soft  amorphous  mass  which  may  be  crystallised,  and  has  the  composition 
C36H*o(C^H^O)2N20«.2HCl  +  2H20.  The  platinochloride  is  anhydrous  and  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  in  water. 

The  ethiodides  of  dibutyryl-  and  dibenzoyl-codeine  crystallise  with  1  mol.  water. 

Codeine-derivatives  containing^  Polyatomic  Acid  Radicles  (Beckett  a. 
Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  689).  Succino-codeine  or  Codeine-succinic  acid, 
C36jj40N2O«(COC2H4COOH)2,  is  formed  by  heating  codeine  to  180°  with  twice  its 
weight  of  succinic  acid,  whereupon  the  whole  becomes  liquid ;  and  on  dissolving  the 
product  in  water,  and  freeing  it  by  fractional  precipitation  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
ammonia  from  coloured  impurities  which  separate  out  first,  and  then  cautiously  adding 
further  quantities  of  the  precipitant,  the  pure  compound  is  thrown  down  in  white 
flocks,  and  on  dissolving  these  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  acid  separates  on  cooling  in 
small  crystals.    Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C36H42N20«  +  2C2H^(COOH)2  =  2H20  +  C3«H^»N20«(COC2H^COOH)2. 

The  crystals,  when  air-dried,  contain  10  mol.  H^O,  which  they  give  off  at  100°.  The 
acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  benzene,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol,  also  in  acids  and  in  excess  of  alkali.  Its  alkali-salts  could  not  be  prepared. 
Its  solution  in  baryta- water  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  ;  an  ammoniacal  solution 
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evaporated  over  sulphuric  aeid  leaves  the  acid  unaltered,  and  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate  is  followed  by  separation  of  metallic  silver. 

The  compounds  with  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily  prepared.  A  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  yields,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  crystals  of  the  compound 
C^-'H^"N'^Oi2.2HCl  +  which  gives  off  its  water  at  100°,  and  yields  a  flocculent 

precipitate  with  platinic  chloride. 

The  compound  C^^H^oN^O^CCOC^H^COOH)^  is  analogous  in  constitution  to 

JjQuvmc^o'Q  siMcinethylenic  acid,  O^WO^iO^  (ii.  582),  which,  however,  more  readily 

forms  metallic  salts,  but  is  incapable  of  uniting  with  other  acids. 

Camphoro-codeine,  or  Codeine-camjphoric  acid,  C^''H^''N20^(C"'H'50^)2. — Camphoric 
acid  and  codeine,  heated  together,  form  a  hard  mass,  from  which  may  be  extracted  a 
crystalline  body  having  the  composition  above  given.  It  crystallises  from  dilute 
alcohol  with  8  mol.,  from  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  with  6  mol.  ffO ;  forms  a  hydro- 
chloride which  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol,  has 
when  air-dried  the  composition  C^®H^"N20*2.2ClH-t- 2H20,  and  forms  an  amorphous 
platinochloride. 

Tartaric  acid  and  Codeine  yield,  when  heated  together,  a  solid  mass,  the  greater 
part  of  which  dissolves  in  water.  The  residue  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  but  soluble  in 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water  and  alkalis,  in  the  latter 
case  free  from  chlorine.  The  hydrochloride  and  platinochloride  contain  much  less 
chlorine  than  might  be  expected  from  analogy  to  the  derivatives  above  described. 
The  product  of  the  reaction  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  tartro-derivative  of  tetra- 
codeine,  w^hich,  like  acetyl-tetracodeine,  has  lost  some  of  its  binding  power. 

Oxalic  acid  and  codeine,  heated  together,  melt  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  gives  off 
large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  monoxide  in  about  equal  volumes,  and  after- 
wards acid  vapours.  The  oxalyl-derivative  could  not  be  isolated,  but  the  product 
contained  di-codeine  and  probably  also  tri-  and  tetra-eodeine.  Beckett  a.  Wright  are 
of  opinion  that  these  polycodeines  are  produced  from  a  very  easily  decomposible 
codeine-oxalic  acid  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  same 
polymerides  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  on  codeine  (vi.  481  ;  vii. 
372)  is  in  like  manner  preceded  by  that  of  intermediate  compounds  which  cannot  be 
isolated. 

IVIOSillirBREUJIs;.    See  Yttrium-metals. 
IVTOTTRAmiTE.    See  Vanadates. 

l^UCXC  iLCIS,  C^H^^O^  This  acid,  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
yields  a  chloride  convertible  by  water  into  c-hloromuconicacid,  C^H^CPOS  which, 
when  treated  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam,  yields  hydromuconi  c  acid,  C^H^O'*; 
and  this  latter,  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  bromine,  yields  iso- 
dibrom-adipic  acid,  CH'^Br^O'',  which  is  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  the  silver 
salt  of  mueonic  acid,  C«H«0^  (vii.  827). 

MUCOBROIVEZC  iLCIB,  O^BP^v'^0\  is  formed  by  adding  bromine  in  excess  to 
pyromucic  acid  dissolved  in  water  (vii.  828). 

MXTCOR.  On  Alcoholic  Fermentation  produced  by  Mucor  Mucedo  and  Mucor 
racemosus,  see  vii.  518  ;  viii.  776.  According  to  Miintz  {Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1182), 
Mucor  Mucedo  contains  trehalose. 

MUREX.  According  to  A.  and  G-.  de  Negri,  the  purple  of  Murex  trecuculus  con- 
sists of  two  colouring  matters,  one  of  which  is  identical  with  indigo-blue.  The  juice 
of  Murex  trecuculus  becomes  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air,  even  in  the  dark ;  that 
of  Murex  hrandaris  only  in  the  light. 

MURSXAIT  and  IMCUREXIB.  According  to  Magnier  de  la  Source  {Bidl. 
Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  56),  the  so-called  murexid  reaction  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to 
the  formation  of  ammonium  isoalloxanate,  C*H''^(NH*)2N''^0^,  partly  to  that  of  acid 
ammonium  purpurate,  C''HXNH^)N*0^.  The  latter  compound  is  formed  from  alloxantin 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  carbonate,  while  alloxan,  treated  with  the  same  reagent, 
yields  the  former,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  equations  : 

C^H^N^O'  +  (NH*)2C03  =  Gm\^W)WO^    +  CO^  +  2H20 
C^H^N^O*  -1-  (NH^)2C03  =  C*H2(NH*)2N205  +  CO^. 

Consequently,  a  mixture  of  alloxan  and  alloxantin,  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate, 
will  produce  both  these  colouring  matters.  The  ammonium  isoalloxanate  may  be 
partly  removed  from  the  mixture  by  washing,  and  partly  remains,  perhaps  with  the 
purpurate,  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  great  differences  among 
chemists  respecting  the  formula  of  murexid.  See  also  J.  Resch  {Chem.  News,  xxxii.  1 71) 
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m:I7RRAYIW,  C'^H^^O'".  a  glucoside  from  the  flowers  of  Murraya  exotica, 
m.  p.  245°  (De  Vrij,  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1876,  850). 

IVEITSiL.  The  colouring  matter  of  Musa  Fehii,  a  tree  growing  on  the  highlands  of 
Tahiti,  is  described  by  Niederstadt  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  165).  The  juice  separates 
into  a  caoutchouc-like  mass,  and  a  watery  liquid  having  a  raspberry  colour  in  thin, 
blue-violet  in  thicker  layers.  This  liquid  dyes  cotton  and  linen  greyish-violet  with 
alum-mordants,  and  a  splendid  violet  with  tin-mordants. 

SfSUSCARIXfE,  C^H'^NO^.  An  alkaloid  occurring,  together  with  amanitine 
(choline),  in  the  fly-agaric  {Agaricus  muscarius).  The  mode  of  separating  the  two 
has  been  already  described  (p.  456).  Muscarine  may  be  formed  artificially  by  gently 
heating  choline  hydrochloride  or  platinochloride  with  strong  nitric  acid  ;  its  sparingly 
soluble  platinum  salt  is  easily  separated  from  undecomposed  choline  platinochloride. 
The  platinochloride  of  muscarine,  decomposed  by  potassium  chloride,  yields  muscarine 
hydrochloride,  C'H'^NO^.HCl,  which  is  converted  by  moist  silver  oxide  into  the  hydrate 
C^H'^NO-.H-O,  or  hydroxide,  C^H'^NO^.OH,  agreeing  in  all  its  properties  with  the 
base  obtained  f):om  the  fly-agaric. 

Muscarine  hydroxide  forms  irregular  deliquescent  crystals  having  an  alkaline 
reaction  ;  it  forms  an  alkaline  salt  with  carbonic  acid,  neutral  salts  with  the  stronger 
acids.  The  awroc^/ont^e  has  the  composition  C^E'''NO'Cl.AuCP ;  the  platinochloride 
is  (C-^Hi<N02Cl)''^PtCr*-i-2H-0. 

Muscarine  is  related  to  betaine  in  the  same  manner  as  chloral  hydrate  to  trichlor- 
acetic acid : 

CCP— COOH  (CH3)3N— CH2— CO— 0 

Trichloracetic  acid.  j  ^| 

Betaine. 

CCP— CH(0H)2  (CH3)3N— CH2— C(0H)2 

Chloral  Hydrate.  |  [ 

Muscarine. 

Muscarine  hydroxide   is   represented   by  the  formula  (CH3)3N<;^^g2  CH(0H)2 

(Schmiedeberg  a.  Harnack,  Chem.  Centr.  1876,  554). 

MUSCOVITE.  See  Mica  (p.  1319).  A  description  of  the  localities  of  Bengal 
muscovite  is  given  by  0.  Feistmantel  (Verh.  geol.  Reichsanst,  1875,  301  ;  Jahresh.  f. 
Chem.  1875,  1219). 

MUST.    See  Wine. 

MUSTARB.  Detection  of  Adulterations. — "Wheat-flour,  &c.,  may  be  easily  de- 
tected by  the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch  on  addition  of  iodine-tincture  ;  turmeric  by 
its  appearance  under  the  microscope,  by  the  borax  reaction,  and  by  the  fluorescent  pro- 
perties of  its  alcoholic  solution  (see  Turmeric)  ;  gamboge  by  the  reddening  which  it 
exhibits  with  alkalis  ;  Cayenne  pepper  also  by  the  microscope,  and  by  the  biting  taste 
which  it  imparts  to  the  alcoholic  extract ;  mineral  substances  by  incineration.  The 
amount  of  adulteration  may  be  approximately  judged  of  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  fixed  oil  obtainable  from  the  mustard,  which  with  pure  mustard  amounts  to  35  or 
36  per  cent.  (A.  H.  Allen,  Chem.  News,  xxx.  1 16). 

In  the  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  of  black  mustard,  Gr.  Goldschmiedt 
{Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  Ixx.  451)  has  found  erucic  and  benic  acids,  together  with  a  liquid 
acid  not  yet  investigated  (see  Erucic  Acid,  p.  737). 

MUSTARB  (VOSsiLTEIiE).    See  Carbimides  (thio-),  (pp.  606-608). 

MirCOHAPHIBI  and  mYCOSTEBIlT,  These  names  are  given  by  F.  A. 
Hartsen  (Chem.  Centr.  1873,  205)  to  two  substances  which  he  obtained  from  Agaricus 

fascicidatus  and  Lactarius  deliciosus. 

MICROCYMES  or  MZCI^OZirMES.    See  Ferments  (p.  782). 
MlTEIalir.    On  the  formation  of  this  substance  from  hsemin,  see  p.  922. 
MlTOSHa*.    See  Peoteids. 

MYRZCYI.  AXiCOHOZ.,  C^^H^^O  =  C'-'^H^^CH^OH  ;  &\BO(^Q\\ediMelissyl  Alcohol. 
This  alcohol  and  several  of  its  derivatives  have  been  studied  by  L.  v.  Pieverling  {Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxxxiii.  344).  The  alcohol  was  prepared  from  Carnauba  wax  by  one  of  the 
two  following  processes  :  (1).  The  wax  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash, 
the  alcohol  distilled  off  after  filtration,  and  the  soap  boiled  with  a  solution  of  lead 
acetate.  The  yellow  masses  which  separate  out  are  washed,  dried,  and  boiled  with 
absolute  ether.  The  wax  alcohol  crystallises  out  from  the  filtered  solution  in  white 
glittering  crystals,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation.    (2).  The  soapy  mass 
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is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  waxy  masses  which  separate  are 
washed  and  dried.  They  are  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  fatty  acids  removed 
by  ammonium  and  barium  chloride,  and  the  residue,  after  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  is 
boiled  with  water  and  then  dried.  The  myricylic  alcohol  is  then  extracted  with 
boiling  absolute  ether,  and  purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation.  Both  these  methods 
yield  about  11  per  cent. 

Myricyl  alcohol  crystallises  from  ether  in  small  glittering  white  needles,  which 
are  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene,  little  soluble  in  cold  chloroform, 
but  easily  soluble  in  these  media  when  hot.  At  85°  it  melts  to  a  colourless  oil, 
solidifying  at  84°  to  a  white  wax.  On  analysis  it  gave  numbers  closely  according 
with  those  for  the  formula  C^^H'^'OH,  and  not  in  accord  with  Maskelyne's  formula, 
C31H63HO  (vi.  391). 

Myricyl  Iodide,  C^^H*^'!,  was  prepared  by  heating  the  alcohol  to  120°,  adding 
phosphorus  and  iodine  by  small  portions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  dissolving 
the  product  in  alcohol  and  crystallising  from  ligroin.  It  forms  small  white  glistening 
plates  without  odour  or  taste,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene, 
but  easily  soluble  in  the  same  liquids  when  hot.  At  69-5°  it  melts  to  a  clear,  colour- 
less oil. 

Myricyl  Chloride,  C^'*H'^'C1,  is  prepared  by  acting  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  myricyl  alcohol,  and  heating  the  product  first  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  in  a  current 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  hot  ether.  It  forms  a 
pale  yellow,  waxy  mass,  melting  at  64'5°,  and  without  odour  or  taste.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  ligroin,  but  does  not  crystallise  from  any  of  these 
media. 

Myricyl  Hydrosul'pliide,  C^°H^'SH,  formed  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  myricyl  chloride  on  potassium  sulphide,  is  an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  without 
odour  or  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  ether,  ligroin,  and  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  benzene  and  chloroform,  forming  yellow  solutions.  It  melts  at  94*5°  to  a 
yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  at  93°  to  a  yellow  amorphous  mass. 

Myricylamines. — By  passing  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  into  melted  myricyl  iodide 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  boiling  the  whole  pulverulent  mass  with  alcohol, 
and  crystallising  the  residue  from  benzene,  a  yellow,  crystalline,  heavy  body  is 
obtained,  melting  at  78°,  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  benzene,  toluene,  and  chloroform.  This  body  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  three  bases,  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-myricylamine,  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
one  another. 

MVBISTXC  ACZD,  C'^H-^O^  =  C'^H2^C02H.  This  acid  exists  in  nutmegs,  and 
may  be  separated  therefrom  by  distillation,  whereby  an  oil  is  obtained,  together  with 
a  crystalline  substance,  which,  when  washed  with  cold  and  repeatedly  crystallised 
from  hot  alcohol,  forms  colourless  shining  laminae,  having  when  fresh  the  peculiar 
odour  of  nutmegs,  but  losing  it  by  keeping.  These  crystals  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
melt  at  54'5°,  and  give  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C'^H^^O^.  The 
alcoholic  solution  has  a  faint  acid  reaction  (Fliickiger,  N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  213). 

Myristic  acid  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  a  fragrant  oil,  by  distilling  iris 
root  with  water  (Fliickiger,  p.  1095). 


xrAPHTBAXkEliri:,  C'*'H^.  Formation. — This  hydrocarbon  is  formed:  1.  On 
passing  the  vapour  of  isobutylbenzene  over  heated  lead  oxide  at  a  temperature  at 
which  isobutylbenzene  alone  is  not  altered  (Wreden  and  Znatovicz,  Ber.  ix.  1606). 
2.  On  passing  oil  of  turpentine  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Schulz,  ibid.  ix.  548).  3.  On 
distilling  colophony  ajid  gum-benzoin  with  zinc-dust  (Ciamician,  ibid.  xi.  269). 
4.  On  passing  wood-tar  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Letney,  Atherberg,  ibid.  xi.  1210, 
1222).  5.  On  heating  dimethylaniline  with  bromine  at  110°-120°  (Bt  inner  and 
Brandenburg,  ibid.  xi.  697). 

Properties. — In  connection  with  his  experiments  on  the  simultaneous  distillation 
of  water  and  of  bodies  not  miscible  with  water,  when  the  latter  are  heated  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  steam,  Naumann  has  determined  the  vapour-tension  of  naph- 
thalene to  be  2  mm.  at  15°,  9  mm.  at  78°,  and  20*5  mm.  at  100°.  The  amounts  of 
naphthalene  and  water  which  distilled  over  when  steam  was  passed  into  naphthalene 
were  as  follows : 
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Barometer  (corr.) 
795-5 
757 
733 


Temperature 
in  liquid  in  vapour 

97-8°  99-2° 
97-7°  99-1° 
98-2° 


Ratio  of  naphthalene 
to  water  in  distillate 
100  :  520 
100  :  570 
100  :  555 


(Ber.  iv.  646  ;  x.  2014,  2100;  xi.  33). 

The  crystallographic  characters  of  a  number  of  allied  chlorinated  and  brominated 
derivatives  of  naphthalene  have  been  studied  by  Hintze  {Pogg.  Ann.  Sup.  vi.  1873,  177). 

Beactions. — Naphthalene  combines  with  a-dinitrochlorobenzene,  forming  the  com- 
pound C"'H^,C'^H^C1(N0^)-,  -which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  white  needles 
melting  at  78°.  It  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  an  alkali  or  aniline,  naphthalene 
being  separated,  and  a  dinitrophenol-salt  or  dinitrophenylaniline  produced  (Willgerodt 
Ber.  XL.  603). 

Thionyl  chloride,  SOCP,  and  naphthalene  furnish  only  a  resinous  product  (Eottinger, 
ibid.  xi.  1409).  Benzenesulphonic  chloride,  C^H^.SO-Cl,  and  naphthalene,  in  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride,  furnish  a  similar  product  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  ibid.  xi.  2o69). 

Hydrocarbons,  &c.,  related  to  Naphthalenk. 

XTapbthalene  Hydrides.  By  heating  naphthalene  at  280°  with  twenty  times 
its  weight  of  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  saturated  at  0°,  Berthelot  obtained  a  hydro- 
carbon boiling  at  200°-210°,  which  he  regarded  as  naphthale7ie  dihydride,  C'^H''*, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  second  hydrocarbon,  probably  the  tetrahydride, 
Qio£[i2^  This  latter  hydrocarbon  was  subsequently  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by 
Baeyer,  by  heating  naphthalene  with  phosphonium  iodide  ;  according  to  Graebe  {Ber. 
v.  678),  it  is  much  more  readily  obtained  by  heating  naphthalene  with  hydriodic  acid 
and  amorphous  phosphorus  (10  grams  naphthalene,  3  grams  phosphorus  and  9  grams 
of  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  boiling  at  127°  are  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  which  is  heated 
for  six  to  eight  hours  at  220°-250°). 

Naphthalene  tetrahydride  has  a  density  of -981  at  12*5°,  and  boils  at  205"";  it 
readily  combines  with  trinitrophenol.  It  is  dissolved  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  being  converted  into  the  sulphonic  acid,  C^"H'>.SO^il.  When  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  naphthalene  and  hydrogen.  It  is  much  more  readily 
oxidised  than  naphthalene,  yielding  phthalic  acid  ;  the  oxidation  may  be  effected 
either  by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2),  or  by  an  acid  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate.  On  treatment  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  yields  nitro-compounds, 
and  among  others  trinitrophenol.  On  adding  bromine  to  its  solution  in  carbon  di- 
sulphide,  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved  in  large  quantity,  and  on  evaporating  off  the 
solvent,  an  oil  is  obtained,  which  decomposes  on  distillation  into  brominated  com- 
pounds, naphthalene,  and  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  210°-212°,  which,  perhaps,  has 
the  composition  C^"H^". 

AVreden  a.  Znatowicz  state  {ibid.  ix.  278,  1606  ;  Liebig's  Atmalen,  clxxxvii.  164) 
that  the  hydrocarbons  0^''W\  C^"H»«,  C'Ris,  and  Ci«H-^o  are  also  formed  on  heating 
naphthalene  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  but  they  have  only  described  the 
manner  in  which  they  prepared  one  of  these,  viz.  that  of  the  formula  C^"H'°,  which 
they  term  hexhydrocymene.  This  hydrocarbon  is  said  to  be  a  colourless  mobile  liquid, 
having  a  density  of  -802  at  0°  and  788  at  23°;  it  boils  at  153°-158°,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  either  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  No  reason 
for  terming  this  hydrocarbon  hexhydrocymene  has  been  stated.  The  hex-  and  oct- 
hydrides  are  said  to  boil  respectively  at  195°-200°  and  185°-190°,  and  to  absorb 
oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Acenapbthylene,  C'-^H''.  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  by  passing  acenaphthene, 
C*^H'°,  over  gently  heated  lead  monoxide  (Behr  a.  van  Dorp,  Ber.  vi.  753  ;  Blumenthal, 
ibid.  vii.  1092).  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  acenaphthene,  which  is  difficultly  soluble.  Acenaphthylene  forms 
large,  glistening,  golden-yellow  plates,  melting'  a,t  92°-93°  ;  it  boils  at  about  265°- 
275°,  but  undergoes  partial  decomposition.  With  trinitrophenol  it  forms  the  com- 
pound C'2H*'.C'^H-(N0''^)^0H,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  glistening  needles,  melting 
at  201°-202°.  It  is  converted  into  acenaphthene  on  treatment  of  its  alcoholic  solution 
with  sodium  amalgam.  On  oxidation  with  potassic  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  naphthalic  (naphthophthalic)  acid,  C'lI^COOH)-.  Acenaphthylene  combines 
with  bromine,  forming  a  dibromide  which  yields  naphthalic  acid  on  oxidation.  This 
bromide  separates  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  anhydrous  alcohol  in  white  needles 
melting  at  121°-123°;  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  an  oily 
monobromacenaphthylene,  but  a  second  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid  cannot  be  with- 
drawn from  this  compound  even  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  at  140°.  On 
Vol.  VIII.  4  S 
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treating  bromacenaphthylene  with  bromine,  dibromacenaphthylene  is  produced  ;  this 
body  crystallises  in  orange-red  plates,  and  apparently  yields  bromonaphthalic  acid  on 
oxidation. 

By  treating  a  solution  of  acenaphthene  in  carbon  disulphide  with  an  excess  of 
bromine,  dibromacenaphthene  tetrabromide,  C'^H'^Br^,  is  produced ;  but  if  a  single 
molecular  proportion  of  bromine  be  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  acenaphthene, 
monobromacenaphthene  is  formed.  The  latter  yields  monobromonaphthalic  acid  on 
oxidation. 

The  relation  between  acenaphthene,  acenaphthylene  and  naphthalic  acid  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formulae  : 

c'»H«<^°]  c.»H.<y^  c.»H«<goo| 

Acenaphthene.  AcenapMhjaene.  Naphthalic  acid. 

Methylnaphtlialene,  C^H^"  =  C'"H^CH«.  This  hydrocarbon  appears  to  be 
formed  on  distilling  colophonium  and  gum  benzoin  with  zinc  dust  (Ciamician,  Ber.  xi. 
269). 

Pbenylnapbttaalene,  C'«Hi2  =  CH^.C^^H^  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  on 
passing  a  mixture  of  naphthalene  and  bromobenzene  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness. 
It  forms  colourless  transparent  plates,  melting  at  95°-96°  (Watson  Smith,  Ber.  xii. 
1396,  2049).  The  hydrocarbon  produced  on  distilling  chrysoquinone  with  soda-lime 
(viii.  472)  is  probably  phenylnaphthalene. 

By  passing  phenylnaphthalene  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  Grraebe  and  Bungener 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  chrysene  {Ber.  xii.  1078),  thus  proving  that  chrysene  is 
analogous  in  constitution  to  phenanthrene : 

C»»H«.CH  C«H«.CH 

Chrysene.  Phenanthrene. 

The  phenylnaphthalene  employed  for  this  purpose  was  prepared  by  submitting  naph- 
thalene to  the  combined  action  of  aluminium  chloride  and  phenylacetic  chloride, 
C^H^.CH^.COCl,  and  reducing  the  naphthylbenzyl-ketone  thus  obtained  by  heating  it 
with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  at  150°-160°. 

Benzylnapbtbalene,  C^''W*  =  C^^W.OB?.C^W,  prepared  by  digesting  a  mixture 
of  naphthalene  and  benzyl  chloride  with  zinc  dust,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
melting  at  68-6°.  It  boils  at  320°-330°.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
readily  dissolves  in  ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  It  yields  non -crystalline  derivatives 
with  chlorine ;  monobromobenzylnaphthalene  is  a  syrup  ;  the  higher  bromo-derivatives 
form  granular  masses.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  trinitro-compound.  It  forms  a 
crystalline  compound  with  trinitrophenol  (Miquel,  Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvi.  2). 

Dinaphtbyl,  C^^H^*  =  C^oH^C^°H^  On  treating  naphthalene  potassium  (vi.  844) 
with  ethyl  bromide,  a  yellow  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  which,  according  to  Abeljanz 
{Ber.  V.  1027),  has  the  composition  C^^H^^.  Probably  this  may  have  been  impure 
dinaphthyl.  In  addition  to  the  two  isomeric  dinaphthyls  already  described  (vii.  842), 
Watson  Smith  has  obtained  a  third  modification,  thus  completing  the  series  of  possible 
isomeric  forms  of  this  hydrocarbon.  It  would  appear  that  all  three  are  obtainable 
though  in  very  different  quantities,  by  passing  naphthalene,  together  with  antimony 
trichloride,  through  a  red-hot  tube.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the.  product 
consists  of  isodinaphthyl ;  the  next  in  quantity  is  the  isomeride  of  lowest  melting 
point ;  the  third  modification,  identical  with  that  originally  obtained  by  Lessen,  is 
formed  by  this  method  in  extremely  small  quantity.  The  three  bodies  are  separated 
by  a  tedious  process  of  fractional  crystallisation  from  low  boiling  petroleum  {Chem. 
Soc.  J.  1877,  xxxii.  559 ;  1879,  xxxv.  224). 

Watson  Smith  finds  that  the  product  prepared  by  Lossen's  method,  but  using 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  rather  more  than  its  own  bulk  of  water  instead  of  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  contains  only  the  one  dinaphthyl ;  this  crystallises  in  per- 
fectly colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  melting  at  154°-155°.  This  modification  is 
doubtless  aa-dinaphthyl,  as  Lessen  also  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  a-bromonaphthalene. 

So-called  isodinaphthyl  is  probably  the  j8/3-modifi cation,  as  it  has  the  highest 
melting  point  of  any  of  the  dinaphthyls.  It  crystallises  readily  in  colourless,  very 
regular  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  187°,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  &c.  than  either  of  the  isomerides. 

The  third  dinaphthyl,  which  is  probably  the  oj3-modification,  forms  small  white 
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six-sided  (apparently  monoclinic)  plates,  melting  at  76°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene. 

All  the  dinaphthyls  boil  considerably  above  300°,  but  the  most  fusible  appears  to 
have  a  lower  boiling  point  than  the  least  fusible.  Their  vapour-densities,  as  determined 
by  Meyer's  method,  agree  with  the  formula  0""^^  On  the  supposition  that  they  are 
constituted  as  above  stated,  they  are  indicated  by  the  following  symbols : 


aa-Dinaphthyl  (m.  p.  154°). 


a/3-Dinaphthyl  (m.  p.  76°). 


/3/3-Dinaphthyl  (m.  p.  187°). 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  Watson  Smith  on  the  action,  at  a 
high  temperature,  of  different  chlorides  on  naphthalene.  A  mixture  of  naphthalene 
and  antimony  trichloride  gives  a  much  larger  yield  of  high  boiling  products  (di- 
naphthyls, &c.)  than  naphthalene  alone ;  and  similar  results  are  obtained  with  tin 
tetrachloride.  A  mixture  of  naphthalene  and  tetrachloromethane  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion 4C^''H^  :  COP,  at  a  dull  red  heat,  gave  a  better  yield  of  dinaphthyls — as  in 
other  similar  cases,  chiefly  the  jSiS-modification — than  any  other  mixture  at  so  low  a 
temperature  ;  similar  but  somewhat  less  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  tri- 
chloromethane.  Carbon  disulphide  does  not  appear  to  aid  the  formation  of  the 
dinaphthyls.  A  mixture  of  naphthalene  and  bromonaphthalene  in  equal  molecular 
proportions  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  iSyS  dinaphthyl.  Better  results  are 
obtained  on  passing  this  mixture  over  soda-lime ;  lime  alone  does  not  answer  so  well. 
Iso-  (8/3)  dinaphthyl  yields  hexchlorobenzene  and  hexchlorethane  on  perchlorination 
(Watson  Smith,  £er.  xii.  2131). 

Dinapbthylethane.  A  trichlorinated  derivative  of  this  hydrocarbon  is  formed 
in  two  isomeric  modifications  by  the  action  of  chloral  and  sulphuric  acid  on  naphtha- 
lene (Grabowski,  Ber.  vi.  224 ;  xi.  298).  To  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  chloral,  8  pts, 
naphthalene  and  6  pts.  chloroform,  6  pts.  of  ordinary  concentrated  and  afterwards  an 
equal  quantity  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  added  with  constant  stirring,  the  mixture 
being  cooled.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  ceases  to  rise,  ]  5-20  pts.  of  water  are 
added,  the  chloroform  is  then  distilled  off,  the  residue  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  extracted  with  10-15  pts.  of  boiling  water.  The  undissolved  portion  is  then 
boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  benzene,  and  the  solution  filtered ;  on  cooling,  it 
deposits  crystals  of  ^'dinajphthyltrichlorethane,  CCP.CH(C'''H')'^.  The  a-compound  is 
contained  in  the  alcoholic  solution,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained  free  from  the 
jS-compound. 

i8-I)inaphthyltrichlorethane  forms  triclinic  prisms  melting  at  156°  ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  soluble 
in  benzene  and  chloroform.  It  is  not  oxidised  by  the  ordinary  chromic  acid  mixture. 
It  yields  a  bromo-derivative  on  treatment  with  bromine.  AVhen  submitted  to  the 
action  of  10  pts.  of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  tetranitro-derivative, 
which  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  powder  melting  at  258°. 

&-Dinaphthyldichlorethyle7ie,  CCl-rzC(C'''II')^  is  obtained  on  submitting  )8-di- 
naphthyldichlorethane  to  dry  distillation  or  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash.  It 
crystallises  from  benzene,  in  which  it  is  very  easily  soluble,  in  short  prisms  melting 
at  219°,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  boils  without  decomposition  above  360°. 
It  combines  with  bromine.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  tetranitro-;8-dinaphthyldichlor- 
ethylene,  which  melts  at  292°. 

a-Dinaphthyldichlorcthylene  is  produced  on  distilling  crude  a- dinaphthyl trichlor- 
ethane  with  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  lime.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  hot  benzene,  and  after  the  i8-compound  has  crystallised  out,  the 
benzene  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  from  which 
it  separates  in  long,  colourless,  silky  needles,  melting  at  150°. 

BinapHthylacetylene,  C^^Ri^  -  C»»H^C=C.Ci»H^  This  hydrocarbon  is 
formed  on  heating  dinaphthyltrichlorethane  with  zinc  dust,  lead  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  or 
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soda-lime.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  silky  needles,  melting  at  225°,  and 
boils  above  360°,  but  apparently  undergoes  decomposition. 

Dlnaphthylanthrylene,  C^^H^^.  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions  as  the  foregoing.  It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  jS-dinaphthyl- 
triehlorethane  with  15  pts.  zinc  oxide  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  diflScult  to  purify.  After 
crystallisation  from  benzene  and  sublimation,  it  forms  violet-coloured  plates,  melting 
at  270°  ;  but  when  separated  from  its  compound  with  trinitrophenol,  it  is  colourless. 
Probably  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  dinaphthylacetylene  that  phenanthrene  bears 
to  stilbene,  thus  : 

C«H^CH  C«H^CH 
stilbene.  Phenanthrene. 

Dinaphthylacetylene.  Dinaphthylanthrylene. 

ITaplithylphenylcar'binol  and  Dlnapbthylphenylmetbane.  See  Lehne 
{Ber.  xiii.  358J. 

N'aplithylphenylcar'bazol,  C^'*H"N.  Graebe  a.  Knecht  have  described  a 
compound  of  the  formula  C'^H"N,  obtained  from  coal-tar,  and  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  j8-phenylnapthylamine  through  a  red-hot  tube,  which  appears  to  be  the  analogue  of 
imidodiphenyl  (carbazol),  C'^H^N  (Ber.  xii.  341,  2242),  thus: 

I       >NH  I  >NH 

This  compound  was  first  discovered  by  Brunck  in  a  sublimate  from  the  residue  of  the 
distillation  of  crude  anthracene,  and  purified  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Vischer,  by 
crystallising  the  portion  of  the  sublimate  insoluble  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid 
from  hot  aniline  and  then  subliming  it.  Graebe  a.  Knecht,  however,  employ  benzene^ 
instead  of  aniline.  When  purified  by  crystallisation  or  sublimation,  it  always  pos- 
sesses an  intense  greenish -yellow  or  golden-yellow  colour,  which,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  characteristic  of  the  pure  substance,  as  it  is  rendered  colourless,  if 
heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  without  being  otherwise  altered  in  properties,  and  is 
also  obtained  colourless  when  separated  from  its  acetyl-derivative. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  benzene,  very'slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
benzene  and  acetic  acid,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  aniline.  Its  solutions  exhibit  an 
intense  blue  fluorescence.  It  melts  at  330°,  and  has  a  higher  boiling  point  than 
sulphur ;  its  vapour-density,  determined  in  phosphorus  pentasulphide  vapour,  agrees 
with  the  formula  C'^H"N.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution ; 
the  least  trace  of  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  renders  the  liquid  brownish-green. 

Heated  with  acetic  anhydride  at  220°-240°,  it  yields  a  monacetyl-derivative, 
C^^H^°N(C-II^O),  which  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms  melting 
at  121°.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  nitroso-derivative, 
C'^II"'N(NO),  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  reddish-yellow  needles  melting  at  240°. 
This  nitroso-derivative  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  magnificently  red- 
violet  coloured  liquid,  which  becomes  dark  brown  on  heating. 

It  is  with  difficulty  oxidised  by  chromic  acid,  yielding  one  or  more  acids  and  a 
quinone,  C^«H«N(02). 

xrapbthalene  Colours.  Naphthalene  or  Magdala-red  (Hofmann,  Ber.  ii.  374, 
412). — This  colour  has  the  formula  C^^H^^N^  and  is  a  product  of  the  action  of 
naphthylamine  on  the  so-called  azodinaphthyldiamine  of  Perkin  and  Church, 
C20H'51S3  +  C"'H3N  =  C3"H2'N3  +  Nm  An  analogous  compound  having  similar  pro- 
perties is  obtained  on  submitting  azodinaphthyldiamine  to  the  action  of  paratoluidine 
hydrochloride  (Lecco,  Ber.  vii.  1290).  Azodinaphthyldiamine,  according  to  Lecco, 
melts  at  174°,  and  not  at  135°,  as  stated  by  Perkin  a.  Church. 

A  considerable  number  of  azo-derivatives,  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  diazo- 
compounds  on  various  naphthalene-derivatives,  are  now  in  use  as  dyes.  The  following 
compounds  of  this  class  have  been  described  by  Griess,  Hofmann,  Typke  and  Witt. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  all  derivatives  of  the  azo-compound  intermediate  in 
composition  between  so-called  azobenzene  and  azonaphthalene,  thus : 

C«H5.N=N.C«H*  C«H^N==N.Cl''H'  C'oH^NzrrN.CwH' 

Azobenzene.  Azonaphthalene. 

See  also  Weselsky  and  Benedikt  and  Griess  {Ber.  xii.  238,  426). 
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(a).  C^H^N^N.C'oH^COH).— The  compound  of  this  formula  is  the  product  of  the 
action  of  diazohenzene  nitrate  on  a-naphthol.  It  forms  microscopic  brown  needles 
meltmgat  166°,  soluble  in  alkalis  and  most  of  the  ordinary  solvents ;  its  solutions 
have  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  possess  considerable  tinctorial  power.  On  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  sulpho-acid,  which  dyes  silk  and  wool 
orange-yellow  (Typke,  Ber.  x.  1580). 

(6).  C«H^N=N.C'«H\.SO^H).OH.-The  compound  of  this  formula  is  prepared  by 
adding  a  solution  of  sodium  a-naphtholsulphonate  to  a  solution  of  diazobenzene  nitrate; 
it  crystallises  in  hair-fine  rod  needles  (Hofmann,  Ber.  x.  1380) 

(c)  C«H^N=N.C'«H^(.S0«H).0H.-This  compound  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
Irom  ^-naphtholsulphonate ;  it  forms  reddish-brown  needles  with  a  golden-green 
lustre  (Griess,  tbid.  2197). 

{d  e).  C«flXa03H).N=:N.Ci''H«(OH).-Two  modifications  of  this  compound,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  paradiazobenzenesulphonate  (from  paramidobenzenesulphonic 
or  sulphanilic  acid)  on  o-  and  ^-naphthol  respectively,  are  the  basis  of  Poirrier's  oranges 
and  ot  the  so-called  Tropoeolines  000  1  and  2  (comp.  Witt,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  184). 

(./.  y)-  Two  other  modifications  of  the  same  compound  maybe  obtained  by  the 
action  ot  metadiazobenzenesulphonate  on  a-  and  /8-naphthol  (Griess,  loc.  cit.) 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (tin  and  hydrochloric  acid) 
(GrTessP^^'"''     ^'^'^'^        corresponding  amidosulphonic  acid  and  amidonaphthol 

(A)  C«H^(S0m).N=N.C"'HXS03H).0H._This  compound  is  prepared  by  adding 
a  solution  of  paradiazobenzenesulphonate  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  iS-naphthol- 
^l6?^loM^.■-?^^^^^  ^''rr.l^  ^  yello«'isli-red  crystalline  substance.  The  barium  salt, 
,  1 ,  •  ,  -t^a,7-501i-,  crystallises  in  dark  orange-red  microscopic  needles,  difficultly 
soluble  in  hot  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water 

(0.  C';H«(SO3H).N=rN.C'0H«.OH.~This  body  is  a  beautiful  red  colour;  it  is 
prepared  from  diazonaphthalenesulphonie  acid  and  ^-naphthol  (Griess ;  comp.  Ber.  xiii. 

U).  C«H-XSO^H)jCOOH).N=N.C-H^(OH)(COOH).-This  compound  is  obtained 
by  acting  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  a-hydroxynaphthoic  acid  with  diazosulphobenzoic 
acid;  It  crystallises  in  brown  microscopic  needles  and  plates,  exhibiting  a  bronze 
lustre  (Griess).  ^ 

{k).  C«H^y(SO^H).N=N.C'0H^(OH)2.-This  compound  is  prepared  from  di- 
liydroxynaphthalene  and  diazodibromobenzenesulphonie  acid ;  it  separates  from  its 
aqueous  solution  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  violet-brown  microscopic 


Derivatives  of  Naphthalene. 

Chloronaphthalenes.  MonocJdoronaphthalenes,  CioH^Cl.— That  obtained 
by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  naphthalene— or  rather,  by  the  decomposition  of 
naphthalene  dichloride— is  the  a-modification.  ^-Monochloronaphthalene  is  formed 
on  treatment  of  ^-naphthol  or  naphthalene-)8-sulphonic  chloride  with  phosphoric 
pentachloride  (Rimareuko,  Ber.  ix.  663 ;  Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxv.  257) ;  and  by 
boiling  ^-diazonaphthaleiie  sulphate  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (Liebermann 
a.  l-alm,  Liebig  s  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  270).  It  crystallises  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
easily  soluble,  m  naphthalene-like  plates  melting  at  61°  (L.  a.  P.);  56°  (R )  It 
boils  at  about  260°.  j,    ^  \  .) 

Bichloronaphthalcnes,  C^oH^Cl^.-No  fewer  than  eight  of  the  ten  possible 
modihcations  of  dichloronaphthalene  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 

o^Dichloronayithalene,  obtained  by  acting  on  naphthalene  tetrachloride  with 
alcoholic  potash,  melts  at  35°,  and  boils  at  281°  (Faust  a.  Saame). 

^-DichloronaiMhalene  is  formed,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  the  a-isomeride, 
when  pure  naphthalene  tetrachloride  is  decomposed  by  rapidly  heating  small  quantities 
to  the  boiling  point,  but  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  the  same  isomeride, 
when  a  larger  quantity  of  the  tetrachloride  is  heated  and  maintained  in  a  state  of 
fr  iL'o.  T  """V^  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  longer  evolved  (Kraffl^  a.  Becker,  Ber. 
L  .  ?V^"-/M^  .  ioxmQ^  on  treatment  of  a-nitro -a-naphthol  with  phosphoric 
pentachloride  (Atterberg,  ihid.  ix.  1189).  It  melts  at  68°  and  boils  at  281°  (Faust  a. 
mTxbln)        '^^^'''^  ^'^^  y^®^^^  dichlorophthalic  acid  (Atterberg, 

y-mchloronapMhalene  is  best  prepared  by  gradually  adding  phosphoric  penta- 
chloride to  so-called  a-dmitronaphthalene  heated  in  an  oil  bath  to  its  melting  point 
tne  apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  the  phosphoric  oxychloride  distils  over  as  it  is 
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produced ;  it  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitronaphthalene  (Atterberg, 
ibid.  ix.  317,  1188,  1734),  and  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentachloride  on  the  nitro- 
naphthalenesnlphonic  acid  formed  from  o-nitroiiaphthalene  and  from  naphthalene-a- 
sulphonic  acid  (Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxiv.  506).  7-Dichloronaphthalene  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  colourless  glistening  scales  melting  at  107°.  On  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  nitroehlorophthalic  acid,  C''H2Cl(N02).(COOH). 

^-Dichloronaphthalene  is  obtained  on  distilling  the  chloride  of  a-,  and  e-dichloro- 
naphthalme  that  of  j8-naphthalenedisulphonic  acid  with  phosphoric  pentachloride. 
The  former  crystallises  in  large  brilliant  plates  melting  at  114°;  the  latter  in  bril 
liant  prisms  melting  at  135°  (Cleve  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxvi.  244). 

^-Dichloronaphthalene  is  formed  in  small  quantity  on  distilling  /S-dinitronaphthalene 
with  phosphoric  pentachloride  ;  it  crystallises  in  well-developed  prisms,  melting  at 
83°  (Atterberg,  Ber.  ix.  1733). 

tl-Dichlorojiaphthalene,  obtained  by  distilling  nitronaphthalene-)3-sulphonic  chloride 
(m.p.  125-5°).  with  phosphoric  pentachloride,  melts  at  48°.  It  yields  a  mixture  of 
chloro-  and  chloronitrophthalic  acid  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  under 
pressure  at  150°  (Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxix.  499). 

Q-Dichlorona'phthalene  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  isomeric  chloride  melt- 
ing at  169°.  It  forms  small  white  needles  melting  at  61*5°  (Cleve,  iSicZ.  xxix.  414, 
450). 

Trichloronaphthalenes,  C^^H^CP. — Six  of  these  are  now  known: 

a-Trichloronaphthalene,  obtained  by  boiling  a-chloronaphthalene  tetrachloride  with 
alcoholic  potash,  melts  at  131'5°  ;  it  yields  nitrotrichlorophthalic  acid  when  heated 
with  nitric  acid  at  200°  (Widmann,  Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  xxviii.  511). 

$-Trichloronaphthale7ie  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitro- 
naphthalene ;  it  forms  long  pliable  needles  melting  at  90°  (Atterberg,  Ber.  ix.  926). 

7-  Trichloronaphthalem  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitronaphthalene 
(Atterberg,  ibid.  ix.  316),  and  by  distilling  dichloronaphthalene-o-sulphonic  chloride 
with  phosphoric  pentachloride  (Widmann,  ibid.  xii.  2230).  It  crystallises  in  brittle 
glistening  needles  melting  at  103°. 

^-Triohloronaphthalene  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  of  jS-dinitronaphthalene, 
nitro-7-dichloronaphthaIene,  a-dinitrochloronaphthalene,  /3-dinitrochloronaphthalene, 
and  nitro-jS-dichloronaphthalene  with  phosphoric  pentachloride  (Atterberg,  ibid.  ix. 
1187,  1733).  It  forms  very  long,  flat,  pliable  needles,  melting  at  131°  ;  heated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  dichlorophthalic  acid. 

€-Trichloronaphthalene,  prepared  by  acting  upon  nitro-7j-dichloronaphthalene  with 
phosphoric  pentachloride,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  65°  (Cleve, 
Bull.  Soc.  Ghbn.  xxix.  499). 

^-Trichloronaphthalcne,  prepared  by  distilling  dichloronaphthalene-jS-sulphonic 
chloride  with  phosphoric  pentachloride,  crystallises  in  fine  white  pliable  needles 
melting  at  76°  ;  it  apparently  yields  nitrodichlorophthalic  acid  when  heated  with 
nitric  acid  (Widmann,  Ber.  xii.  962). 

TetrachloTonaphthalenes,  C^'*H'*C1*. — Five  modifications  have  been  described: 

a-Tetrachloronaphthalene,  obtained  by  acting  with  alcoholic  potash  on  the  dichloro- 
tetrachloride  formed  on  chlorinating  naphthalene,  melts  at  130°  (Faust  a.  Saame). 

^-Tetrachloronaphthalene'isioYmedL  on  chlorinating  nitronaphthalene  ;  it  crystallises 
in  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  194°  (Atterberg,  ibid.  ix.  318). 

•y-Tetrachloronaphthalene,  formed  from  the  isomeric  dichlorotetrachloride  from 
naphthalene,  melts  at  176°  (Widmann,  ibid.  x.  1725). 

Z-Tetrachloronaphthalene,  from  7-dichloronaphthalene  tetrachloride,  crystallises  in 
fine  white  needles  melting  at  141°  (Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  Ber.  x.  1842). 

c-Tetrax:hloronaphthalene,  obtained  by  distilling  dinitro-7-dichloronaphthalene 
with  phosphoric  pentachloride,  melts  at  180°  (Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  loc.  cit.) 

Pentachloronaphthalenes,  C'^H^CP.— In  addition  to  that  described  by  GTraebe, 
a  second  modification  is  known,  obtained  by  distilling  nitro-5-tetrachloronaphthalene 
with  phosphoric  pentachloride;  it  melts  at  177°,  and  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
yields  trichlorophthalic  acid  (Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  loc.  cit.') 

Octochloronaphthalene,  O^^CP,  according  to  EuofF  {ibid.  ix.  1486),  melts  at 
203°  and  not  at  135°  as  stated  by  Berthelot  and  Jungfleisch  (vi.  847).  When  heated 
with  antimonic  pentachloride  at  280°-300°,  it  is  resolved  into  hexchlorobenzene, 
hexachlore thane,  and  tetrachloromethane. 

ITapbtbalene  and  CWoronaplitlialenie  Chlorides,  Naphthalene  dichloride, 
C'^H^CP,  is  obtained,  according  to  E.  Fischer  {Ber.  xi.  735,  14]  1),  together  with  two 
isomeric  tetrachlorides  and  a  monochloronaphthalene  dichloride  on  chlorinating 
naphthalene  according  to  Depouilly's  process,  by  treatment  with  potassic  chlorate  and 
hydrochloric  acid.    It  has  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  Laurent.    It  begins  slowly 
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to  decompose  at  40°-50°  ;  when  heated  with  sodium  or  sodium  amalgam  in  sealed 
tubes  at  150°,  it  is  reconverted  into  naphthalene. 

a-Naphthalene  tetrachloride,  Q^^WCl*.  According  to  Grimaux  {Ber.  1872,  v.  222  ; 
also  Schwarzer,  Ber.  x.  379)  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  in  chloroform  at  once 
converts  naphthalene  into  this  compound,  a  pure  product  being  readily  obtained.  It 
melts  at  182°  (vi.  846) ;  and  yields  almost  the  theoretical  amount  of  phthalic  acid 
on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  (E.  Fischer).  "When  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  it 
appears  to  yield  only  a-dichloronaphthalene.  If,  however,  it  be  heated  in  small 
quantities  (about  1  gram)  at  a  time,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
vigorously  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  almost  entirely  converted  into  jS-dichloro- 
naphthalene  ;  but  if  a  larger  quantity  be  heated  and  maintained  in  gentle  ebullition 
as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  a  considerable  amount  of  a-dichloronaphtha- 
lene is  also  produced  (Krafft  a.  Becker,  Ber.  ix.  1088).  If  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
solution  of  naphthalene  tetrachloride  be  digested  with  zinc,  naphthalene  is  reproduced 
(Zinin,  ibid.  iv.  288). 

$ -Naphthalene  tetrachloride,  according  to  E.  Fischer,  melts  at  116''-118°  ;  Atterberg 
doubts  the  formation  of  this  modification  (ibid.  xi.  1223). 

Monochloronaphthalene  dichloride,  C'H^CP,  melts  at  176°  (E.  Fischer). 

Monochloronaphthalene  tetrachloride,  C'H^CP.  — That  obtained  from  o-ehloronaph- 
thalene  melts  at  131-6°.  The  isomeride  from  j8-chloronaphthalene  is  an  oil  (Widmann, 
ibid.  X.  1724  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxviii.  505). 

Dichloronaphthalene  tetrachloride,  C'H'^CP.  —  o-Dichloronaphthalene  yields  two 
tetrachlorides,  one  of  which  melts  at  172°  ;  the  other  is  an  oil.  i8-Dichloronaphtha- 
lenetetrachloride,  from  )8-dichloronaphthalene,  melts  at  the  same  temperature  (172°) 
as,  and  in  other  respects  closely  resembles,  crystalline  a-dichloronaphthalenetetra- 
chloride.  On  submitting  7-dichloronaphthalene  dissolved  in  chloroform  to  the  action 
of  chlorine,  a  tetrachloride  is  obtained  which  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at  85° 
(Atterberg  a.  Widmann,  ibid.  x.  1842). 

Trichloronaphthalene  dichloride,  C'^H^CP,  is  known  in  two  modifications :  one 
obtained  by  acting  on  7-dichloronaphthalene  dissolved  in  chloroform  with  chlorine; 
the  other  by  similarly  treating  a  solution  of  a-chloronaphthalene  in  acetic  acid.  The 
former  crystallises  in  large  glistening  prisms  melting  at  93°  (Atterberg  a.  "Widmann) ; 
the  latter  melts  at  152°  ("Widmann). 

Bromonaphtlialenes,  $-Bromo7iaphthalene,  obtained  by  decomposing  jS-diazo- 
naphthalene  perbromide  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol,  crystallises  in  colourless  plates 
melting  at  68°  ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform  (Lieber- 
mann  a.  Palm,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  269). 

Dibr omonaphthalenes,  C'^H'^Br^. — The  dibromonaphthalene  melting  at  81°, 
which  is  the  chief  product  of  the  direct  action  of  bromine  on  naphthalene  (vi.  845), 
probably  corresponds  in  constitution  to  i8-dichloronaphthalene  (comp.  p.  1378).  The 
isomeric  modification  which  is  formed  simultaneously,  according  to  Jolin  {Bidl.  Soc. 
Chim.xxvm.  614),  melts  at  61°  and  not  at  76°  as  stated  by  Grlaser.  By  displacing 
the  NH'^^-group  in  dibromonaphthylamine  (m.  p.  118°)  by  hydrogen,  Meldola  has  pre- 
pared a  dibromonaphthalene  which  crystallises  in  white  needles  melting  at  64°  {Ber. 
xii.  1961).  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  modification  dilfers  totally  in  appearance  from 
Jolin's  dibromonaphthalene,  melting  at  61°,  which  is  probably  analogous  in  constitu- 
tion to  a-dichloronaphthalene.  )3-Dibromonaphthalene  may  also  be  obtained  by 
distilling  o-bromonaphthalenesulphonic  bromide  or  nitro-a-bromonaphthalene  with 
phosphoric  pentabromide  (Jolin).  By  distilling  nitro-i3-dibromonaphthalene  with 
PBr^,  a  tribromonaphthalene  (;8)  is  produced,  which  crystallises  in  long  flexible 
needles  melting  at  85°  (Jolin). 

y-J)ibro7nonaphthalene  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  pentabromide  on  a-di- 
nitronaphthalene.    It  crystallises  in  brilliant  scales  melting  at  129°  (Jolin). 

^-Dibromonaphthale7ie  is  formed  by  distilling  naphthalene-a-disulphonic  acid  with 
phosphoric  pentabromide  ;  it  crystallises  in  thin  plates,  melting  at  140-5°  (Jolin). 

The  dibromonaphthalene  melting  at  126°  obtained  by  Darmstadter  and  Wichelhaus 
(vi.  846)  was  probably  the  7-modification. 

Tribromonaphthalenes. — In  addition  to  the  a-modification  (m.  p.  75°  Glaser) 
and  that  described  above,  a  third  modification  (7)  is  known,  produced  by  treating 
naphthalene-)3-sulphonic  acid  with  bromine,  and  distilling  the  dibromosulphonic  acid 
with  PBr^    It  crystallises  in  short  brittle  needles  melting  at  86-5°  (Jolin). 

Hexbromonaphthalene,  C'H^Br^,  is  obtained  by  submitting  naphthalene  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  bromine  in  presence  of  iodine,  finally  at  350°.  It  closely  resembles 
hexbromobenzene  in  appearance ;  it  is  soluble,  although  not  readily,  in  hot  chloroform, 
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benzene,  toluene,  and  aniline,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  sublimes  in  felt- 
like masses  of  needless  melting  at  245°  (Gessner,  Ber.  ix.  1510). 

ISTitrocliloronaplithalenes.  a- Mononitrochlorona'phthalene,  G"'H"(N0')C1, 
prepared  by  acting  upon  a -chloronaphthalene  with  cold  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-4), 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  concentrically  grouped,  extremely  fine,  pale-yellow  needles, 
melting  at  85° ;  on  prolonged  digestion  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
o-naphthylamine  (Atterberg,  Ber.  ix.  927). 

a-Binitro-a-chloronaphthalene,  C^'*H5C1(N02)2,  is  obtained,  together  with  the  fore- 
going, on  nitration  of  a-chloronaphthalene  with  warm  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  and 
together  with  an  isomeric  modification  when  the  fuming  acid  is  employed.  It  crystal- 
lises in  long  yellow  pliable  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot'  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  106° 
(Faust  a.  Saame ;  Atterberg). 

^-Dinitro-a-chloronajpMhalcne. — This  appears  to  be  formed  in  relatively  larger 
quantity  the  higher  the  temperature  of  nitration.  It  is  difficultly  soluble,  even  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  it  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  short,  pale  yellow,  brittle 
needles,  melting  at  180°  (Atterberg,  loc.  cit.). 

Nitro-y-dichloronaiohtJialene,  C"'H^(NO'^)CP,  prepared  by  nitrating  7-dichloronaph- 
thaleue  with  cold  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  r4),  forms  short  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  diffi.cultly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  142°  (Atterberg,  loc.  cit.) 

Dinitro-y-dichloronaphthalene,  C"'H^(NO'^)-CP,  formed  by  treating  the  mononitro- 
derivative  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  crystallises  in  pale-yellow 
brittle  prismatic  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  even  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  melts 
at  246°  (Atterberg,  loc.  cit.) 

Nitro-'b-tetrachloronaphthalene,  C^^WOVQ^O-),  prepared  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  on  5-tetrachloronaphthalene,  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of 
toluene  and  alcohol  in  large  pale-yellow  rhombic  plates  melting  at  154°  (Atterberg  a. 
Widmann,  ibid.  x.  1831). 

Nitrobromonaplitlialenes.  Nitro-a-hromonaphthalene,  C^H'Br.NO^  formed 
by  nitration  of  a-bromonaphthalene,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  melting 
at  85°  (Jolin,  Bull.  Sac.  Chim.  xxviii.  514). 

An  isomeric  hromonitronaphthaloie  is  obtained  by  displacing  the  NH^-group  in 
bromonitro-a-naphthylamine  by  hydrogen.  It  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles, 
melting  at  131°  (Liebermann  a.  Hammerschlag,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  262). 

Nitro-^-dibro7nonaphthale7ie,  C'"H^Br-.NO^,  produced  by  the  action  of  cold  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  on  )8-dibromonaphthalene,  forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  11 6*5° 
(Jolin). 

lO'itronaphthalenes.  Nitronaphthalene. — According  to  Guareschi  {ibid.  x.  294), 
a-nitronaphthalene  (m.  p.  68°-59°)  is  the  only  mononitro-derivative  obtained  on 
nitrating  naphthalene  under  very  various  conditions. 

According  to  de  Koninck  and  Marquardt  {ibid.  v.  11),  nitronaphthalene  boils  at 
304°.  It  is  violently  acted  upon  by  phosphoric  pentasulphide  and  pentachloride.  If 
it  be  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  the  latter  in  a  retort,  and  the  mixture  be  very 
gradually  heated,  phosphoric  oxychloride  passes  over,  the  temperature  rising  gradually 
to  about  120'^  or  to  150°  if  an  excess  of  PGP  be  employed;  the  residue  then  consists 
of  monochloronaphthalene  and  a  small  amount  of  unaltered  nitronaphthalene. 

In  a  similar  manner,  nitronaphthalene  yields  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  dibromo- 
naphthalene  (probably  7-di)  when  heated  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  at  195°  (Baumhauer,  ibid.  iv.  926). 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  nitronaphthalene  is  converted  into  nitro-naphthalic 
acid  (m.  p.  212°  ;  Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  xii.  608). 

Binitronaphtkalenes. — In  addition  to  the  two  modifications  (a  and  B)  formed 
simultaneously  on  nitration  of  naphthalene  (vii.  834),  which  melt  respectively  at  216° 
and  170°,  a  third  isomeride  is  known,  obtained  by  displacing  the  NH'^-group  in 
dinitro-a-naphthylamine  by  hydrogen.  It  crystallises  in  almost  colourless  needles, 
melting  at  144°  (Liebermann  a,  Hammerschlag,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  272). 

a-Dinitronaphthalene  yields  nitrophthalic  and  ordinary  dinitrobenzoic  acid, 
/3-dinitronaphthalene  dinitrophthalic  and  dinitrobenzoic  acid,  when  oxidised  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  xiii.  353). 

Trinitronaphthalenes. — Three  modifications  of  this  derivative  are  known. 
If  a-dinitronaphthalene  be  submitted  to  the  prolonged  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  a~trinitronaphthalene,  melting  at  1 22°,  together  with  nitrophthalic  acid  (Aguiar, 
Ber.  iv.  897).  If,  however,  it  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  10  pts.  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  fuming  nitric  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acids,  an  isomeric 
y-dinitronafhthalene  is  obtained  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  ibid.  vi.  647),  and  the  same 
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modification  is  produced  in  almost  theoretical  amount  if  150  grams  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  are  poured  on  9  grams  of  the  dinitronaphthalene  and  150  grams  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  then  added,  the  mixture  being  poured  into  water  as  soon  as  it  becomes  coo! 
(Aguiar).  7-Trinitronaphthalene  crystallises  from  fuming  nitric  acid  in  glistening 
four-sided  plates,  and  from  alcohol  in  chloride  of  ammonium-like  forms ;  it  melts  at 
147°  (B.  a.  K.) ;  154°  (A).  iS-Dinitronaphthalene  yields  only  ^-trinitronaphthalene, 
whatever  the  conditions  of  nitration. 

If  a-dinitronaphthalene  be  boiled  for  several  hours  with  double  the  quantity  of 
the  acid  mixture  used  in  converting  it  into  trinitronaphthalene,  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
also  being  employed  in  place  of  the  ordinary  acid,  it  is  converted  into  o-tetranitro- 
naphthalene  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg). 

XTitrosoBaphtlialene,  C'H'(NO).  To  prepare  this  compound,  a  solution  of 
mercury  dinaphthyl  in  carbon  bisulphide  is  mixed  with  a  like  solution  of  nitrosyl 
bromide— prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon  bisulphide  at  —  20° 
with  nitric  oxide — in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  equation  :  (C^"H^)2Hg  +  NOBr  = 
HgBr.C'oH^  +  CioH^(NO). 

After  purification,  it  forms  yellow  aggregates,  which  very  rapidly  become  red  on 
exposure  to. air  ;  it  melts  at  84°,  and  decomposes  at  about  134°.  Nitrosonaphthalene 
at  once  combines  with  aniline,  forming  a  red  substance  ;  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 
producing  a  cherry-red  liquid  ;  and  if  it  be  dissolved  in  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  be 
added,  a  blue  colour  is  produced  (A.  Baeyer,  Ber.  vii.  1639). 

Azonaphthalene,  C^oR'^N^  =  C'"H^N=N.Ci''H^  This  compound  is  formed  in 
small  quantity  on  heating  nitronaphthalene  with  zinc-dust  (Do6r,  Ber.  iii.  291),  and 
on  oxidation  of  naphthylamine  with  lead  oxide  (Schichuzky,  ibid.  vii.  1454).  The 
methods  by  which  azobenzene  is  obtained  from  nitrobenzene  are  not  applicable  to  its 
preparation  (Klobukowski,  ibid.  x.  570  ;  comp.  772  and  873).  It  is  identical  with 
Laurent's  naphthase  (Alexejeif,  ibid.  iii.  868  ;  Klobukowski). 

Azonaphthalene  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and 
acetic  acid  ;  it  crystallises  from  a  hot  solution  in  acetic  acid  mixed  with  a  couple  of 
drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  ip  yellow  needles, melting  at  275°.  It  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  dark  violet-blue  liquid.  It  appears  to  combine 
with  bromine,  forming  an  unstable  bromide.  If  heated  with  bromine  at  260°,  or  only 
gently  warmed  with  bromine  in  presence  of  iodine,  it  is  converted  into  a  pentabromo- 
derivative. 

HJaplithalenesulplionic  Acids.  At  present,  two  monosulphonic  acids, 
two  disulphonic  acids,  and  a  tetrasulphonic  acid  are  known.  The  two  first  mentioned 
have  already  been  described  (vi.  860;  vii.  835),  but  the  following  derivatives  require 
notice  here : 

Naphthalene-a-sulphonic  chloride,  C'°H^.S0-C1,  crystallises  from  ether  in  glistening 
plates  melting  at  66°,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  benzene  (Maikopar, 
Zeits.  Chem.  1869,  710).  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  its  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
the  tetrachloride,  C'H'Cl^.SO^Cl,  is  produced.  This  compound  does  not  appear  to 
crystallise  (Widmann,  Ber.  xii.  2228). 

Naphthalene- a-sulphon amide,  C'°H''.SO^(NH-),  prepared  by  warming  the  chloride 
with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  melts  at  150°;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (Maikopar). 
"When  heated  with  the  equivalent  amount  of  benzoic  chloride  at  145°-150°  as 
long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  it  is  converted  into  the  benzoyl  derivative, 
Cl«H^S02(NH.C0.C«ff).  To  purify  the  product,  it  is  washed  with  alcohol,  dissolved 
in  potassic  carbonate  solution,  precipitated  by  acid,  and  crystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  then  crystallises  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  difficultly  soluble, 
in  four-sided  prisms,  melting  at  194°-195°.  It  possesses  marked  acid  properties,  decom- 
posing carbonates,  and  forming  metallic  derivatives  such  as  C'''H^SO'-(NK.COC^H^), 
&c..  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  so-called  aciamides  (vii.  21  ;  Welkow,  Zeits.  Chem. 
1871,422).  If  submitted  to  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  is  converted 
into  the  chlorinated  compound  C'"H^S02(NC'H^C1),  this  body  being  doubtless  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  equations : 

C'«H^S02(NH.C0.C«Hs)  +  POP  =  POCP  -f  C>''H^S02(NH.CCP.C«H5) 
Ci«H^S02(NH.COP.C«H5)  =  CioH^SO^CN^CCl.CH-^)  +  HCl. 

The  new  compound  crystallises  from  ether  in  large  four-sided  plates,  melting  at  93°. 
It  is  reconverted  into  the  aciamide  by  boiling  water  or  alcohol ;  and  on  treatment 
with  ammonic  carbonate  forms  the  amido-derivative  Ci*'H^S02(N=:C.NH2.C^H*) 
(Welkow,  Ber.  v.  142). 

Naphthalene-fisulphotiic  chloride,  C^'H^SC'^Cl,  crystallises  in  plates  ;  it  is  less 
soluble  in  ether  than  the  a-chloride,  and  melts  at  76""  (Maikopar).  Like  the  a-sulphonic 
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chloride,  it  is  converted  into  a  tetrachloride,  C^^H^Cl^SO^Cl,  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 
This  latter  crystallises  from  chloroform  in  hard  colourless  transparent  cubes,  melting 
at  131°,  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  boiling  acetic  acid 
(Widmann,  Ber.  xii.  960). 

Naphthalene- ^-sulphonamide,  C^°H''.S02(NH2),  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in 
small  thin  plates,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  ether  (Maikopar)  ;  it  melts  at  217° 
(corr.  Cleve). 

Ethyl,  phenyl,  and  na'phthyl  derivatives  of  naphthalene  a-  and  )8-sulphonamide 
have  been  described  by  Carleson  (comp.  Ber.  x.  1725). 

Chloronaphthalenesulphonic  bromide,  C^''H''Cl.SO'^Br. — This  compound  is  produced 
on  treatment  of  sodium  5ro^;ionaphthalenesulphonate  with  PCP.  It  crystallises 
from  ether  in  white  needles  melting  at  115°  (Gressner,  ibid.  ix.  1504). 

Dichloronaphthale7ie-a-sulphonic  chloride,  C'^H^Cl^.SO^Cl,  is  formed  on  decomposing 
the  tetrachloride  obtained  from  naphthalene-a-sulphonic  chloride  with  alcoholic  potash, 
and  treating  the  resulting  potassic  salt,  when  sufficiently  purified,  with  phosphoric 
pentachloride.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  benzene  and  boiling  acetic  acid,  crystallising 
from  the  former  in  very  large  colourless  well-formed  glistening  prisms,  and  from  the 
latter  in  glistening  scales  or  needles;  it  melts  at  145°.  When  distilled  with  POP,  it 
is  converted  into  7-trichloronaphthalene  (Widmann). 

DichloronapMhalene-a-sulphonic  acid,  C'H^CP.SO^COH),  prepared  by  heating  the 
foregoing  chloride  with  water  at  140°,  crystallises  in  long  colourless  glistening  flat 
needles,  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  salts  are  difficultly  soluble,  and  crystal- 
lise either  in  needles  or  plates  ;  several  of  them  require  heating  nearly  to  200°  before 
they  are  completely  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallisation.  The  potassium  salt, 
C'*'H^CRSO^K,2H20,  crystallises  in  groups  of  fine  white  pliable  needles ;  it  loses 
1  mol.  of  water  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  remaining  molecule  when  heated  at 
185°;  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°  dissolves  in  115  pts.  of  water  at  15°.  The 
sodium,  salt,  C^^H^CP.SO^NajSOH^,  forms  long  glistening  flat  prisms  ;  it  loses  1  mol. 
of  water  under  the  desiccator.  The  calciiim  salt,  (C^"H'*CP.SO')2Ca,4H''0,  is  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  white 
glistening  quadratic  or  rectangular  plates.  The  zi7ic  salt,  (CioH^CP. SO')2Zn,7H20, 
forms  glistening  plates  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water.  The 
amide,  C'*'H*Cr'^.SO^(NH^),  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  flat  feathery  groups,  melting 
above  250°  (Widmann). 

Dichlorona'phthalene-^-sidphonic  chloride,  C'H^CP.SO^Cl,  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  above  from  the  )8-sulphonic  tetrachloride,  crystallises  from  benzene  in 
thin  white  needles,  grouped  in  ball-like  forms;  it  melts  at  133°.  When  distilled 
with  POP,  it  yields  f-trichloronaphthalene  (Widmann). 

Dichloronaphthalene-fi-sulphonic  acid,  C'''H^CP.SO^(OH),  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  above  chloride  with  water  at  130°,  is  very  soluble  in  hot,  but  only  moderately  in 
cold  water.  When  a  moderately  concentrated  warm  solution  is  cooled,  it  solidifies  to 
a  jelly-like  mass.  Its  salts  also  exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  crystallise  in  a  similar 
manner  in  gelatinous  masses  of  extremely  fine  needles,  and  are  thus  sliarply  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  a-acid.  They  contain  varying  amounts  of  water,  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  formed,  and  are  all  more  or  less  difficultly  soluble  in 
water.  The  amide,  C^^H^CP.SO^CNH^),  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  nodular 
aggregates  of  extremely  fine  glistening  needles  ;  it  melts  at  about  245°,  but,  like  the 
a-amide,  becomes  blackened  (Widmann). 

a-Ni  tronaphthalene-a-sulphonic  acid,  C'''H^(NO^).SO'H. — This  acid  may  be 
formed  by  nitration  of  naphthalene-a-sulphonic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  a-nitronaphthalene,  but  is  best  prepared  by  the  latter  method.  It  crystallises 
with  4  mols.  of  water  in  long  straw-yellow  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  pure  water,  but 
difficultly  soluble  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  hence  it  may  be  purified  by  precipita- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  crystallise  well,  the  potassium  salt  with  half  a 
mol.  of  water  in  large  plates,  the  ammonium  salt  with  1  b  mol.  of  water  in  needles, 
and  the  si/wr  salt  in  anhydrous  monoclinic  prisms.  The  ethyl  salt  melts  at  101°, 
the  chloride  at  113°  (Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxiv.  606). 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  its  aqueous  solution,  o-nitronaphthalene-a- 
sulphonic  acid  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  and  amidonaphthalene  (Claus  a.  Graeif, 
ibid.  X.  1303). 

The  corresponding  amido-a.cid,  C^''H^(NII^).SO^H,  is  a  crystalline  powder;  on 
treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  it  yields  the  (^m^-o-compound  C'"H'*(N2  SO^),  which  crys- 
tallises in  yellow  needles,  and  when  heated  with  water,  is  converted  into  a  dihydroxy- 
naphthalene,  C»''H«(0H)2  (Cleve). 

Nitronaphthalene-fi-sulphonic  acid. — Naphthalene-j8-sulphonic  acid  yields,  on  nitra- 
tion, several  isomeric  mononitro-derivatives, -which  may  be  partially  separated  by 
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means  of  the  barium  salts.  The  acid  of  the  least  soluble  salt  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles  easily  soluble  in  water.  Its  salts  are  mostly  difficultly  soluble.  The  potas- 
smm  and  ammonium  salts  are  anhydrous ;  the  barium  salt  contains  1  mol.  of  water, 
and  is  difficultly  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water.  The  ethyl  salt  melts  at  114°,  the 
chloride  at  125-5°. 

The  corresponding  am"c^o-acid  crystallises  in  anhydrous  rhombic  plates  or  in  prisms 
with  2  mol.  of  water  (Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvi.  444), 

The  barium  salt  remaining  after  that  of  the  above  nitro-acid  (Cleve's  j8-acid)  has 
been  separated,  appears  still  to  contain  two,  if  not  three,  nitro-acids.  By  converting 
it  into  the  chloride,  extracting  with  hot  carbon  bisulphide,  and  crystallising  the 
undissolved  portion  from  carbon  bisulphide,  the  chloride  of  one  of  these — the  so-called 
5-acid  of  Cleve — may  be  separated  in  the  pure  state.  It  crystallises  in  large  well- 
defined  prisms,  melting  at  169°,  only  sparingly  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  and  acetic 
acid.  The  acid  formed  by  heating  the  chloride  with  water  at  130°  is  easily  soluble, 
and  forms  easily  soluble  salts.  The  barium  salt,  [Ci''H«(N02).S0']'-Ba,H'^0.  forms 
pale  yellow  needles.  The  amide,  Ci<'H«(N02).S02(NH2),  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms 
melting  at  216°. 

The  corresponding  amido-Q.c\^  crystallises  from  water  in  silvery  scales  (Cleve, 
ibid.  xxix.  414). 

Amidonaphthalenesulphonic  acid.  Naphthionic  acid,  C^"H''(NH2).S0^H. — 
The  acid  which  Piria  obtained,  by  acting  on  amidonaphthalene  with  ammonium  sul- 
phite (iv.  17),  is  identical  with  that  prepared  by  Schaal  a.  tSchmidt  from  amidonaph- 
thalene and  sulphuric  acid  (Cleve,  ibid.  xxvi.  241 ).  On  displacing  the  NH^-group  by  CI 
and  distilling  the  resulting  chloro-acid  with  POP,  j8-dichloronaphthalene  is  produced. 

Naphthalenedisulphonic  Acids. — According  to  Ebert  a.  Merz  {Ber.  ix. 
592),  two  isomeric  naphthalcnedisulphonic  acids,  C^"H®(SO^H)^  are  simulta.neously 
produced  on  heating  naphthalene  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  About  equal 
amounts  of  the  a-  and  j8-acid  are  formed  when  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  naphthalene  and 
5  pts.  concentrated  acid  is  heated  for  four  hours  at  160°,  the  product  being  free 
from  monosulpho-acid ;  but  if  the  same  mixture  be  heated  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  at  180°,  the  product  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  j8-acid,  and  the  pure  a-acid 
may  be  converted  into  the  i8-acid  by  prolonged  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  at  180°. 

To  separate  the  two  isomerides,  the  hot  aqueous  solution  is  neutralised  first  with 
calcium  hydrate  and  finally  with  calcium  carbonate,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  down.  As  the  liquid  becomes  concentrated,  crystalline  crusts  of  the  )8-salt 
separate  out,  and  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time ;  ultimately  the  concentrated 
solution  is  strained  boiling  hot,  and  then  evaporated  to  complete  dryness.  If  the 
residue  thus  obtained  be  added  to  boiling  water,  the  whole  of  the  a-salt  at  once  dis- 
solves, while  but  very  little  of  the  )8-salt  goes  into  solution  ;  the  liquid  is  rapidly 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  cool  in  covered  vessels,  when  almost  pure  a-salt  is 
deposited.  This  is  collected,  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by  pressure,  and  recrystal- 
lised.  A  considerable  amount  of  j8-salt  remains  with  the  calcium  sulphate ;  this  is 
extracted  by  prolonged  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated.  The  residue,  together  with  the  crude  ^-salt  previously  obtained,  is 
ground  up  with  water,  and  then  carefully  washed  to  remove  the  adhering  a-salt.  The 
calcium  salts  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  into  sodium  or  potassium  salts  in  the 
usual  manner. 

By  heating  the  dry  potassium  salts  with  phosphoric  pentachloride  at  140°,  the 
corresponding  sulphochlorides  are  obtained  in  almost  theoretical  proportions.  After 
distilling  otf  the  phosphoric  oxychloride,  the  residue  is  treated  with  water,  and  then 
once  or  twice  crystallised  from  boiling  benzene. 

a-Naphthaleiiedisulphonic  chloride,  C"'H«(S0-C1)^  crystallises  from  hot  benzene  in 
magnificent  colourless,  transparent  four  or  six-sided  plates,  which  may  be  obtained  of 
a  large  size,  resembling  epidote  crystals,  by  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously. From  ether  it  not  unfrequently  crystallises  in  sharp  needles  ;  it  is  seldom 
obtained  in  well-formed  crystals  from  an  acetic  acid  solution.  The  crystals  deposited 
from  ether  or  acetic  acid  remain  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  but  those 
deposited  from  benzene  generally  become  opaque,  this  change  taking  place  either 
immediately  or  after  some  time  ;  the  change  is  in  no  way  due  to  efflorescence.  It 
dissolves  in  7'5  pts.  of  benzene  at  14°.    It  melts  at  157°-158°. 

^-Naphthalenedisul'phonic  chloride  crystallises  from  hot  saturated  solutions  in 
bundles  or  tufts  of  small  white  needles,  at  most  from  3-5  mm.  in  length.  From 
toluene,  on  slow  evaporation,  it  is  deposited  in  large  thin  plates  which  often  exhibit 
peculiar  grotesque  outlines.  It  dissolves  in  2207  pts.  of  benzene  at  14°,  but 
is  much  more  soluble  in  presence  of  the  a-chloride.  It  is  also  very  slightly  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  which  very  easily  dissolves  the  a-chloride.    It  melts  at  226°.  Both 
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chlorides  are  decomposed  and  carbonised  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  when  '( 
heated  above  their  melting-points,  "When  triturated  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  I 
then  warmed  with  concentrated  ammonia  solution,  or  directly  treated  with  the  Ij 
latter,  they  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  sulphonamides.  The  naphthalene-  1 
disulphonic  chlorides  are  not  acted  upon  by  sodium  amalgam  even  at  150°  (Gessner,  ( 
ibid.  ix.  1503).  | 

a-Naphthalenedisulphonamide,  C"'jS^(S02.NH2)2,  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
ammoniacal  water  or  alcohol,  whereas  the  /3-amide  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  the 
first  liquid,  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  toluene.  The  a-amide 
crystallises  in  delicate  glistening  needles,  the  ;S-amide  in  small  needles.  The  former 
melts  at  242°-243° ;  the  latter  remains  unfused  at  305°. 

By  heating  with  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°,  the  naphthalenedisulphonic  chlorides 
are  completely  converted,  within  three  to  four  hours,  into  the  corresponding  acids ;  ; 
but  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  200°,  they  are  resolved  into  naphthalene  and  ' 
sulphuric  acid.  If  the  a-sulphonic  chloride  be  heated  with  only  its  own  volume  of  -! 
water,  the  a-sulphonic  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling  in  long  brilliant  white  needles.  \ 
The  i8-chloride  cannot  be  entirely  decomposed  by  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  at  I 
150°-160°,  and  the  dilute  solution  obtained  when  the  necessary  amount  is  taken  does  j 
not  crystallise  ;  but  on  concentrating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum,  it  separates  in  small  = 
glistening  white  plates.  Both  acids  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  : 
solution,  but  extremely  soluble  in  water.  { 

Acid  salts  cannot  apparently  be  obtained  from  either  acid.    The  salts  of  both  are  ! 
extremely  stable ;  those  of  the  a-acid  contain  more  water  than  the  corresponding  j 
iS-salts  ;  the  water  of  crystallisation  is,  in  most  cases,  completely  expelled  only  above 
200°.    The  a-salts  crystallise  more  readily  and  are  more  soluble  than  the  i8-salts;  ' 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  latter  is  the  slowness  with  which  they  dissolve.  \ 

a-Salts.—The  potassium  salt,  C^mXSO^Ky,2mO,  crystallises  from  a  hot  saturated  j 
solution  in  colourless  transparent  needles,  soluble  in  1*4  pts.  water  at  14°.    The  \ 
sodiu7n  salt,  C'"H**(SO^Na)^6H20,  forms  large  glistening  needles,  soluble  in  2-2  pts.  \ 
water  at  18°  ;  one-half  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  removed  by  exposure  over  | 
sulphui'ic  acid.    The  calcium  salt,  C'"H^(SO^)*^Ca,  crystallises  with  varying  amounts  | 
of  water,  separating  from  a  rapidly  cooled  hot  saturated  solution  with  3  mols.,  and  i 
from  a  slowly  cooled  solution  with  6  mols. ;  the  latter  dissolves  in  6"2  pts.  water  at 
18°.    It  separates  from  aqueous  alcohol  in  colourless  glistening  needles.    The  barium 
salt,  C"'H''.(SO^)2Ba,2H20,  forms  long  broad  needles,  soluble  in  82-2  pts.  water  at  19°. 
The  lead  salt,  C'»H«.(SO')2Pb,2H20,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  a-salts,  crystal-  ; 
lising  in  long  glistening  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.  j 

^-Salts. — The  potassium  salt,  C'"H^(SO'K)'^,  crystallises  in  bushy  groups  of  white  ! 
needles,  soluble  in  19-2  pts.  water  at  18°.    The  sodiiom  salt,  C»''H«(S03Na)2,H20,  ! 
separates  in  aggregates  of  well-formed  microscopic  prisms,  soluble  in  8'4  pts.  water  at  ; 
19°.    The  calciu7H  salt,  C"'H^.(SO^)^Ca,  contains,  when  air-dry,  from  1  to  1-5  percent, 
of  water.    It  crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  although  soluble  to  the  extent  of  1  pt. 
in  16"2  pts.  water  at  18"'',  it  is  dissolved  with  great  difficulty  by  water  when  it  has  \ 
been  once  dried.    It  is  no  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  consequently  a 
saturated  solution  filtered  boiling  hot  does  not  deposit  crystals  on  cooling,  even  after 
long  standing.    The  barium  salt,  C"*H^S0^)^Ba,H20,  closely  resembles  the  calcium 
salt,  but  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  lead  salt,  C"'H«.(S03)Tb,OH2, 
like  the  calcium  and  barium  salts,  crystallises  badly,  and  when  once  separated  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  water. 

On  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  potassium  a-naphthalenedisulphonate  exchanges 
both  sulpho-groups  for  hydroxyl,  forming  a  dihydroxynaphthalene,  C'"'H^(OH)''^,  but  ] 
the  jS-saft  exchanges  only  one ;  the  naphtholsulphonate  thus  produced  is  said  to  be  i 
identical  with  that  prepared  from  )3-naphthol  and  sulphuric  acid.  j 

Napkthalenetetrasulphonic  Acid,  C'°H^(S03H)'. — According  to  Senhofer 
(^Ber.  viii.  1486),  this  acid  is  formed  on  heating  a  solution  of  naphthalene  in  sulphuric 
acid  with  phosphoric  anhydride  in  sealed  tubes  at  260°  for  three  to  four  hours.  Its 
barium  salt,  [C'"H''(SO')'']Ba^,  separates  partly  in  ill-defined  crystalline  masses,  and 
partly  in  long,  solid,  pointed  prisms. 

ITapbthalenesulpliones.  The  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  formula  \ 
(CioH')2S02,  first  observed  by  Berzelius  in  1837  (v.  522),  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  ^ 
acid  on  naphthalene,  has  been  confirmed  by  Stenhouse  a.  Groves  (Ber.  ix.  682),  and  ' 
also  by  Cleve  {ibid.  x.  1723  ;  Btcll.  Soc.  Chim.,  xxv.  256).  A  mixture  of  8  pts.  pure  I 
naphthalene  and  3  pts.  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  180°  in  a  retort.  After  two  to  ' 
three  hours,  water  is  given  oif,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature  constant,  it  j 
is  necessary  to  apply  more  heat ;  at  this  stage  a  reaction  appears  to  take  place,  lasting  I 
one  or  two  hours,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  water  passes  over.    When,  after  j 
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about  another  hour,  water  is  no  longer  given  off,  the  source  of  heat  is  removed,  and 
the  product  allowed  to  cool  down  to  100°;  4  pts.  of  boiling  water  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  poured  out  into  a  dish.  When  cool,  the  product  consists  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  cake  of  the  naphthalenesulphones,  mixed  with  excess  of  naphthalene,  and  of  a 
pasty  crystalline  mass  of  almost  pure  naphthalene-iS-sulphonic  acid.  The  naphthalene 
is  removed  by  steam-distillation,  and  the  pulverised  residue  is  then  extracted  with 
boiling  carbon  bisidphide  and  the  undissolved  portion  washed  with  this  solvent  until 
the  liquid  runs  through  colourless.  The  solution  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hard  prismatic  crystals  of  the  a-sulphone  on  cooling,  mixed,  however,  with  nodular 
aggregates  of  needles,  from  which  they  may  be  separated  either  mechanically  or  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide.  The  o-sulphone  is  easily 
purified  by  alternate  crystallisation  from  these  solvents,  and  when  pure  melts  at  123°. 
The  residue  from  the  treatment  of  the  crude  product  with  carbon  bisulphide  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  fi-sulpho7ie,  which  may  be  purified  by  reerystallisation  from 
boiling  alcohol,  in  which,  however,  it  is  only  sparingly  souble ;  it  crystallises  in  silky 
needles,  melting  at  177°  (Stenhouse  a.  Glroves). 

According  to  Cleve,  the  )8-sulphone  yields  a  mixture  of  )8-chloronaphthalene  and  of 
naphthalene-)8-sulphonic  chloride  when  distilled  with  phosphoric  pentachloride. 

Mixed  Suljphones. — When  a  mixture  of  benzenesulphonic  chloride,  C^H^.SO^Cl, 
and  naphthalene,  in  equal  molecular  proportions,  is  heated  with  zinc  dust,  a  mixed 
sulphone  of  the  formula  CH^SO^. C'^H^  melting  at  121°,  is  produced  (Crustschoff, 
Ber.  vii.  1167). 

According  to  Michael  a.  Adair  {ibid.  x.  585),  the  same  compound  is  formed, 
together  with  an  isomeride  (a-phenylnaphthylsulphone),  on  heating  a  mixture  of 
benzenesulphonic  acid  and  naphthalene  with  phosphoric  anhydride  for  eight  to  nine 
hours  at  170°-190°,  and  is  produced  alone  on  heating  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
naphthalene-)8-sulphonic  chloride  with  phosphoric  anhydride  at  180°-200''. 

a-Naphthylphenylsulphone  separates  from  alcohol  in  groups  of  rhombohedral 
crystals,  melting  at  100°,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  or  acetic  acid. 

^-Naphthylphenyhulphone  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  fan-like  groups  of 
long  needles,  melting  at  115°-116°.  The  crystals  are  very  bulky  and  glisten,  whereas 
those  of  the  a-compound  are  lustreless. 

Dimethylamido-derivatives  of  these  two  sulphones  are  obtained  on  heating  di- 
methylaniline  with  naphthalene  a-  and  )8-sulphonic  chlorides  (Michler  and  Salathe, 
Ber.  xii.  1789). 

xraphthalenesulpliinlc  Acids,  C'oH'.SO^H.  The  formation  of  an  acid 
of  this  formula  from  naphthalenesulphonic  chloride  was  first  indicated  by  Otto  and 
Mories  (vi.  860).  The  naphthalenesulphinic  acids  have  more  recently  been  studied  by 
Gressner  {Ber.  ix.  1500). 

Naphthalene-a-sul'phinic  acid  is  prepared  by  digesting  a  solution  of  naph- 
thalene-o-sulphonic  chloride  in  anhydrous  ether  with  sodium  amalgam  in  a  flask 
attached  to  a  reversed  condenser.  The  amalgam  is  added  gradually,  finally  in  excess, 
and  the  heating  continued  until  a  portion  of  the  solution  leaves  no  residue  on 
evaporation.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  greater  part  of  the  acid  separates  in 
crystalline  crusts.  It  is  purified  by  repeated  conversion  into  the  barium  salt  and 
decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid ;  finally,  its  solution  is  boiled  with  lead  carbonate, 
the  resulting  lead  salt  is  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  is 
then  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

It  forms  white  glistening  scales,  which  melt  only  at  a  high  temperature,  much 
more  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  180°  into  naphthalene  and  sulphurous  acid. 

The  naphthalene-a-sulphinates  crystallise  in  glistening  silky  scales  or  needles, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  potas- 
sium salt,  (C"'H^SO-K)2.H20,  forms  white  glistening  scales.  The  barium  salt, 
(C"'H^SO-)-Ba,l•5H20,  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  and  requires  201  pts.  of  water 
at  14°  and  50  pts.  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it.  The  lead  salt,  (Ci"H^S02)2Pb,H^O, 
separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  long  branched  glistening  needles.  The 
silver  salt  is  anhydrous,  crystallising  in  glistening  easily  soluble  plates  which  bear 
heating  at  200°  and  above. 

Napktkalene-$-stilphinic  Acid. — Naphthalene-j8-sulphonic  chloride  is  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  sodium  amalgam  than  the  a-sulphonic  chloride.  If  the  product 
—-a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  naphthalene-a-sulphinate — be  extracted 
with  alcohol,  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  may  readily  be  isolated.    If  the  aqueous 
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solution  of  the  sodium  salt  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  precipitated  as  a  white  almost  lustreless  microcrystalline  powder.  It  melts  at 
105°.  It  is  by  no  means  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  pure  water,  but 
almost  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  more  readily  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  (at  150°)  than  the  a-acid.  The  barium  salt  is  anhydrous,  and 
forms  white  glistening  needles,  soluble  in  1 6  pts.  of  boiling  water.  The  calcium  salt, 
(C"'H^.S02)2Ca,3H20,  is  a  white  lustreless  crystalline  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  magnesium  salt,  (C'°H^.SO-)Mg,6H20,  forms  glistening  scales  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 

Chloro7iapMhalenesulphinic  acid,  C'H^CLSO^H,  prepared  by  treating  an  ethereal 
solution  of  chloronaphthalenesulphonic  bromide  with  sodium  amalgam,  &c.,  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  fine  needles.  On  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  to  its  aqueous 
solution,  barium  chloronaphthalenesulphinate,  (C^"H^Cl.S02)'''Ba,l'5H'^0,  is  gradually 
precipitated ;  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water,  it  is  obtained  in  glistening  scales. 

Naphthalene-a-sulphinic  acid  apparently  yields  a  bromo-derivative  on  treatment 
with  bromine.  On  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  barium  naphthalene-)8-sulphinate, 
a  white  precipitate  of  barium  bromonaphthalene-jS-sulphinate  is  at  once  produced 
(Gessner). 

Uaphthalenepliosplionlc  Acids.  When  mercury  dinaphthyl,  Hg(C*''H')2 
is  heated  with  phosphorous  chloride,  PGP,  in  sealed  tubes  for  several  hours  at 
180°-200°,  two  chlorides,  Gi^H'.PGP  and  (G"'H^)2PG1,  are  formed.  On  treat- 
ment with  water,  the  former  is  converted  into  so-called  naphthyVphosphorous 
acid,  G^'*H^POH(OH),  while  the  latter  yields  so-called  dina'phthylphosphinic  acid, 
(G'"'H0^PO(OH),  oxygen  being  absorbed.  When  the  chloride  G'^H^POP  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  the  tetrachloride  G'"H^PC1^ 
and  this  yields  so-called  na'phthylphosphinic  acid,  G'**H^.P0(0H)2,  treatment  with 
water  (Kelbe,  Ber.  ix.  1051 ;  xi.  1499).  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
system  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  sulphur  acids  if  the  derivatives  of  phosphoric  acid 
were  termed  phospkonic  acids,  and  the  derivatives  of  phosphorous  acid  phosphinic  acids, 
thus  preserving  the  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the  former  to  the  phosphonium  type 
and  of  the  latter  to  the  phosphine  type. 

Naphthylphosphonic  acid,  G'''H''.PO(OH)^  crystallises  in  long  needles,  easily  soluble 
in  hot,  but  vnth  difficulty  in  cold,  water.  It  melts  at  190°,  and  when  heated  above 
this  temperature  is  converted  into  a  glassy  mass,  which,  on  exposure  to  moist  air, 
gradually  regains  the  crystalline  structure.  When  strongly  heated,  it  decomposes, 
with  separation  of  carbon,  into  metaphosphoric  acid  and  naphthalene.  The  silver 
salt,  C^'*H^P0(0Ag)2,  falls  as  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  a 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt. 

Binaphthylphos'phonic  acid,  (G"'H^)2P0(0H),  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at 
203°  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  decomposes  carbonates. 

Naphthylphosphinic  acid,  G^<'H^.P0H(0H),  crystallises  in  aggregates  of  small 
white  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  almost  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  dry,  it  melts  at  125°,  but  when  boiled  with  water,  it 
melts  before  dissolving. 

NapMhylarsonic  acid,  G'*'H^As0(0H)2.  Naphthylarsinic  acid  (Kelbe). — This  acid 
is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  phosphonic  acid,  using  arsenious 
chloride,  AsGP,  instead  of  phosphorous  chloride.  The  former  acts  much  more  readily 
on  mercury  dinaphthyl  than  the  latter,  however.  The  acid  crystallises  from  water  in 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  197°  (Kelbe,  Ber.  xi.  1503). 

Cyanonapbtlialenes.  a-Cyanonaphthalene  is  formed  in  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable quantity  when  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  gas  and  naphthalene  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness.  It  is  also  formed  on  passing  naphthalene 
vapour  over  a  mixture  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  quartz  sand  heated  somewhat 
above  dull  redness  (Schelnberger  ;  Merz  a.  Weith,  Ber.  x.  746).  Another  method 
of  producing  it  consists  in  heating  sulphocarbonaphthalide  with  copper  powder 
(Weith,  ibid.  vi.  967). 

If  a  solution  of  2  pts.  /3-cyanonaphthalene  in  1  pt.  of  alcohol  be  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  begins,  after  a  few  hours,  to  deposit  crystals,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  is  converted  into  a  solid  crystalline  cake  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
so-called  fi-napkthimidoethylaie,  G'»H^G(NH2C1).0G2H5  (Lohmann  a.  Pinner,  Ber.  xi. 
1485).  This  compound  decomposes  when  heated  into  ethyl  chloride  and  j8-naphthoic 
amide,  G'^H^GONH^.  If  it  be  agitated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  solution,  the  free 
base,  C*»H^G(NH).0G2H*,  separates  as  an  oil,  which  crystallises  only  after  months, 
insoluble  in  water  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  ether.  If  the  hydro- 
chloride is  digested  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  at  50°-60°,  it  is  converted 
into  the  hydrochloride  of  the  imidoamide  G'»H'.N(NH)(NH=»C1) ;  this  crystallises  in 
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star-like  groups  of  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  melting  at  224°-226°. 
The  corresponding  base,  C'"H^C(NH)(NH'^),  separates  as  an  oil  on  treatment  of  the 
hydrochloride  with  sodium  hydrate  solution ;  on  exposure  m  vacuo,  it  solidifies  to  a 
white  granular  mass. 

By  employing  isobutyl  alcohol  in  place  of  ethyl  alcohol,  the  corresponding  isobutyl 
compound,  C•"H^C(NH2C1).0C^H^  is  obtained.  The  free  base  crystallises  from  ether 
in  long  needles  melting  at  38°  ;  on  digestion  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  is  converted 
into  the  acetyl-derivative,  C'«H'.C(NH).OC2H30,  which  crystallises  from  boiling 
alcohol  in  glistening  white  needles  melting  at  150°-152°. 

Bromo-a-cyanmaphthalene,  C*"H'^Br.CN,  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a 
solution  of  a-cyanonaphthalene  in  carbon  bisulphide,  sublimes  in  fine  white  needles 
melting  at  147°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  boiling  alcohol,  ether, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  (Hausmann,  ibid.  ix.  1516). 

Bromo-^-cyanona'phthalene  sublimes  in  broad  white  needles  melting  at  148°-149°. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  benzene  and  chloroform  (Hausmann). 

JDicyanonaphthalenes.  By  distilling  the  pure  potassium  or  sodium  salts 
of  the  isomeric  a-  and  j8-naphthalenedisulphonic  acids  with  potassium  cyanide, 
Ebert  a.  Merz  {Ber.  ix.  604)  have  obtained  the  corresponding  dicyanonaphthalenes, 
C"'H^(CN)2,  a  gtate  of  purity.  Externally  they  very  closely  resemble  each  other, 
subliming  easily  and  almost  entirely  in  long  white  glistening  needles,  and  crystallising 
in  a  similar  manner  from  solvents,  especially  acetic  acid.  The  a-dicyanide,  however, 
melts  at  267''-268°,  the  )3-dicyanide  at  296°-297°.  The  )8-compound  is  almost 
insoluble  in  boiling  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene ;  the  a-compound  is  in  a  not  incon- 
siderable degree  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  By  heating  under  pressure  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  200°-213°,  or  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in 
amy  lie  alcohol,  both  are  completely  converted  into  corresponding  dicarboxylic  acids, 
but  the  /8-compound  is  much  the  more  slowly  acted  upon. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  dicyanonaphthalenes  prepared  by  Darmstadter  and 
Wichelhaus  from  the  bromonaphthalenesulphonic  acids  were  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

xraplitlialenecarboxylic  Acids.  Naphthoic  Acids,  C^^W.GOO'K. 
In  preparing  the  naphthoic  acids  according  to  Merz's  method,  potassium  ferrocyanide 
may  with  advantage  be  employed  in  place  of  potassium  cyanide  in  converting  the 
sulpho-salts  into  cyanides  (Witt,  Ber.  vi.  488  ;  Hausmann,  ibid.  ix.  1514). 

A  number  of  metallic  salts  of  )8-naphthoic  acid  have  been  described  by  Vieth 
{ibid.  viii.  1278;  comp.  viii.  1505;  ix.  1513;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxx.  314).  Both 
o-  and  jS-naphthoic  acid  yield  phthalic  acid  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  chromic 
anhydride  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (Vieth). 

Methyl-^-naphthoate,  C'''H^COOCH^  produced  by  heating  )8-naphthoic  chloride 
with  methyl  alcohol,  forms  glistening  crystalline  scales  melting  at  77°,  and  boiling  at 
about  290°.  The  corresponding  ethyl  salt,  C'°H'.COOC-H^  is  a  very  easily  fusible 
substance  ;  it  boils  at  308°-309°  (Vieth). 

^-Naphthoic  chloride,  C^''H''.C0C1,  prepared  by  treating  j8-naphthoic  acid  with 
phosphoric  pentachloride,  is  a  crystalline  substance  melting  at  43°  ;  it  boils  at  305° 
(Grucarevic  a.  Merz,  Ber.  vi.  1242  ;  Vieth,  loc.  cit.) 

^-Naphthoic  amide,  C'"H^.C0(NH2),  produced  by  warming  the  chloride  with 
pulverised  ammonium  carbonate,  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  melting  at  192'-' ;  it 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and 
benzene. 

^-Naphthoic  phenylamide,  C'"H^CO.NH(C''H^),  prepared  by  adding  the  chloride 
in  equivalent  quantity  to  a  solution  of  aniline  in  benzene,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
/3-naphthoic  acid  with  an  excess  of  aniline  for  several  hours  at  120°,  forms  glistening 
plates,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  warm  benzene  and  chloroform;  it  melts  at  170°. 
^-Naphthoic-tolylamide,  C'°H''.CONHC^H^  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  forms  silky 
glistening  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform;  it  melts  at  191°. 
^'Naphthoic  naphthylamide,  C'°H''.CONHC'°H^  crystallises  in  very  small  needles, 
difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  but  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene  ; 
it  melts  at  157°.  fi-Naphthoylurea,  C'oH^CO.N^H^CO,  produced  by  warming  the 
chloride  with  urea,  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  microscopic  needles,  melting  at 
215°  (Vieth). 

afi-Naphthoic  anhydride,  (C"'H\C0)20,  is  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  a- 
naphthoic  chloride  and  dry  potassium  )8-naphthoate  at  150°-160°  until  the  odour  of 
the  chloride  has  disappeared.  It  crystallises  in  fine  needles  melting  at  126°  (Haus- 
mann, Ber.  ix.  1515). 

&^-Naphthoic  anhydride,  (C"'H^C0)20,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  )8-naph- 
thoic  chloride  and  potassium  )3-naphthoate,  crystallises  from  ether  in  needles  united 
in  the  form  of  glistening  plates ;  it  melts  at  134°  (Hausmann). 
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Na'phthoylbenzoic  acid,  C"'H'.CO.C«H\COOH.  See  Ador  and  Crafts  {Ber.  xii. 
2086). 

Bromonajphthoic  acids. — Bromo-a-naphthoic  acid,  C'H^Br.COOH,  may  be 
produced  either  from  the  corresponding  cyanide  (p.  1359),  or  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  silver  a-naphthoate,  by  heating  a-naphthoic  acid  with  bromine  and  water  at  150°- 
160°,  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  presence  of  iodine  on  a  warm  acetic  acid  solution 
of  a-naphthoic  acid,  being  best  prepared  by  the  last-mentioned  process.  It  sublimes 
in  small  white  needles  melting  at  242°  ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  benzene ; 
from  hot  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  it  crystallises  in  granules. 

In  the  formation  of  this  acid  from  bromo-a-cyanonaphthalene,  bromo-a-naphthoic 
amide,  C'^H^Br.CONH^,  is  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product ;  it  crystallises  from 
hot  alcohol  in  broad  white  needles  melting  at  241°. 

Bromo-fi-naphthoiG  acid  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  a-acid ;  the  corre- 
sponding amide  is  also  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product  in  its  formation  from 
bromo-iS-cyanonaphthalene.  The  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  white 
granules,  and  sublimes  in  fine  needles  melting  at  256°.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the 
o-acid. 

The  salts  of  the  two  acids  differ  considerably  in  solubility,  the  o-barium  salt 
requiring  59  pts.  and  the  jS-salt  4300  pts.  of  water  at  21°,  while  the  a-calcium  salt 
dissolves  in  66 "5,  the  j8-salt  in  5000  pts.  of  water  at  20°.  Both  a-  and  )8-naphthoic 
acid  yield  tetrabromo-derivatives  when  heated,  with  4-5  mols.  of  bromine  containing 
some  iodine,  finally  at  a  temperature  of  about  350°  ;  a  portion  of  the  acid,  however,  is 
decomposed  into  bromonaphthalene  and  carbon  dioxide.  By  heating  the  j8-acid  with 
slightly  more  than  3  mols.  of  bromine  containing  iodine,  a  tribromo-derivative  is  pro- 
duced. Tetrahromo-a-^ajphthoic  acid,  C'°H-^Br'.COOH,  separates  from  its  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  small  granular  crystals  melting  at  239°.  The  jS-acid 
forms  similar  crystals  melting  at  260°.  Both  sublime  with  partial  decomposition  in 
needles.  Trihromo-^-naphthoic  acid,  C'^H^Br^.COOH,  melts  at  270°  ;  it  also  sublimes 
with  partial  decomposition  in  needles  (Hausmann). 

Nitronaphthoic  Acids. — The  mononitronaphthoic  acids  have  recently  been 
further  examined  by  Ekstrand  {JBer.  xii.  1393).  According  to  this  chemist,  both  ct- 
and  )8-naphthoic  acid  yield  two  isomeric  mononitro-derivatives  if  an  excess  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  hot  concentrated  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of  either  of  the 
two,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  for  some  hours  on  the  water  bath.  As  the  solution  cools, 
the  greater  part  of  the  less  soluble  modification  then  separates  out,  the  more  soluble 
modification  remaining  for  the  most  part  in  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water ;  it  is  most  difficult,  however,  to  separate  the 
two  modifications  completely,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  yet  been  obtained 
pure. 

The  less  solvible  nitro-a-naphthoic  acid,  after  repeated  recrystallisation  from  alcohol, 
forms  bundles  of  fine  pliable  yellowish  needles,  melting  at  233°,  easily  soluble, 
especially  in  warm  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  benzene,  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  becoming  almost  solid  on  cooling.  The  ethyl  salt  of  this  acid  crystallises  in 
almost  colourless  long  hair-fine  needles  melting  at  92°.  The  calcium  salt  crystallises 
in  hard  prisms,  soluble  in  160  pts.  of  cold  water. 

The  more  soluble  nitro-or-naphthoic  acid  crystallises  in  hard  colourless  prisms 
melting  at  196°.  Its  ethyl  salt  forms  thick  hard  crystals  melting  at  63°.  The 
calcium  salt  forms  needles  or  prisms  soluble  in  47  pts.  of  cold  water. 

To  obtain  the  less  soluble  nitro- ^-naphthoic  acid,  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids, 
which  could  not  be  further  separated  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  was  digested 
with  ether  and  the  residue  converted  into  calcium  salt,  the  latter  recrystallised,  and 
then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  way  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  was 
obtained,  difficultly  soluble  even  in  warm  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystal- 
lised in  small  concentrically  grouped  needles,  melting  at  about  280°.  The  ethyl  salt  of 
this  modification  crystallises  in  long  glistening  needles,  often  grouped  in  stars,  melting 
at  107°.  The  calcium  salt  forms  small  plates,  soluble  in  930  pts.  of  cold  water.  The 
more  soluble  nitro-^naphthoic  acid  crystallises  in  small  needles  melting  at  about  220°, 
easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol.  Its  ethyl  salt  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  needles 
melting  at  82°.  The  calcium  salt  forms  small  needles,  soluble  in  388  pts.  of  cold 
water. 

Sulphonaphthoic  acids,  C"'II«(S03H)(C00H),  (Stumpf,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxxviii.  1). — a-Naphthoic  acid  yields  three  isomeric  monosulpho-acids  on  treatment 
with  weak  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  that  already  described  by  Battershall  being  the 
chief  product.  On  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate,  these  furnish  three  corresponding 
hydroxy  naphthoic  acids,  C>''H«(OH).COOH,  all'different  from  the  carbonaphtholic  acid 
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of  Eller  and  SchaeiFer  (vi.  852) ;  that  obtained  from  Battershall's  sulpho-acid  yields 
a-naphthol  when  distilled  with  lime,  )8-naphthol  being  formed  when  the  two  isomeric 
acids  are  thus  treated.  iS-Naphthoic  acid  yields  at  most  traces  of  an  isomeric  sulpho- 
acid,  besides  that  described  by  Eattershall.  The  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  furnishes 
a-naphthol  when  distilled  with  lime. 

N  a;phthalenedicarhoxyliG  Acid  s. — No  less  than  four  of  these  acids  are  known, 
viz.  napktkalic  (naphthophthalic)  acid,  naphthoterephtkalic  acid,  and  the  two  isomerides 
corresponding  to  the  two  isomeric  (a-  and  )8-)  naphthalenedisulphonic  acids. 

Naphthalic  or  NaphthopJithalic  acid,  C'*'H''(COOH)-,  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
acenaphthene  and  acenaphthylene  {ante,  p.  1345).  According  to  Blumenthal,  it  is 
completely  converted  into  the  anhydride  C^'^H^O^  by  mere  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid 
in  vacuo  {Ber.  vii.  1092);  the  broad  serrated  plates,  melting  at  266°,  obtained  on  sub- 
liming the  acid  (Behr,  Dorp,  vi.  852),  appear  to  consist  of  the  anhydride. 

JBromonaphtJiophthalic  acid,  C"'H^Br(C00H)2,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  bromace- 
naphthene,  crystallises  from  benzene  in  white  needles  melting  at  210°  ;  it  is  less 
readily  converted  into  the  corresponding  anhydride  than  naphthophthalic  acid  on 
exposure  over  sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with  ammonia,  it  yields  the  imide, 
( CO ) 

C'"H'Br  j  |NH,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  melting  above  265°  (Blumenthal, 
loc.  oit.) 

lilaphthoterephthalic  acid,  C>"H^(C00H)2,  obtained  by  boiling  the  dicyanonaphtha- 
lene  prepared  from  bromonaphthalenesulphonic  acid  with  potassic  hydrate  solution, 
crystallises  in  microscopic  needles,  which  remain  unfused  at  240°  (Wichelhaus  a. 
Darmstadter,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clii.  309). 

Najphthalene~a  and  ^-dicarboxylic  a cZs,  C^''H^(COOH)^,  prepared  from 
the  dicyanonaphthalenes  from  naphthalene-a-  and  )8-disulphonic  acids  by  digestion  with 
hydrochloric  acid  at  200°-210°,  or  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  in 
amylic  alcohol,  are  too  difficultly  soluble  to  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  ;  if  dis- 
solved in  an  alkali,  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitated  by  an  acid,  and  then 
well  washed  and  dried,  they  are  obtained  as  white  coherent  apparently  amorphous 
masses.  As  prepared  by  decomposing  the  di cyanides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
o-acid  crystallises  in  long  needles,  the  i8-acid  in  short  needles.  The  a-acid  is  very 
shghtly  soluble,  and  the  /8-acid  almost  insoluble,  in  boiling  benzene,  toluene,  and 
acetic  acid  ;  they  are  somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  They  melt  far  above 
300°,  but  are  decomposed.  Their  salts  are  with  difficulty  rendered  anhydrous, 
some  being  completely  dehydrated  only  when  heated  at  300°.  The  a-jpotassium 
salt  does  not  crystallise ;  the  jS-salt  forms  large  tufts  of  needles,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water,  of  the  composition  C"'H^(COOK)^.72H^O.  The  a-calcium  salt, 
C'°H^(C0-)^40H^  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  to  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  in  small,  often  microscopic  needles,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  The  /S-salt,  C"'H^(C02)"Ca,3|H20,  forms  microscopic  needles  almost 
insoluble  in  water.  The  a-  and  i3-silver  salts  are  anhydrous  amorphous  powders 
which  do  not  alter  on  exposure  to  light.  Barium  and  zinc  salts  furnish  white 
gelatinous  precipitates  with  soluble  a-  and  )3-dicarboxylates.  Ethyl  najphtkalene-a- 
dicarboxylate,  C'''H^(COOC'^H^)-,  obtained  by  double  decomposition  from  the  silver 
salt  and  ethyl  iodide,  crystallises  from  ether  in  colourless  needles,  but  is  easily  decom- 
posed (Ebert  a.  Merz,  Ber.  ix.  606). 

HydroaLynaphtbalenes  or  STaplitliols.  Lihromo-a-oiaphthol, 
C^^H^Br^.OH. — To  prepare  this  compound,  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  o- 
naphthol  in  3  pts.  glacial  acetic  acid :  it  is  formed  even  when  only  a  single  mole- 
cular proportion  of  bromine  is  employed.  Crystallised  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
easily  soluble,  it  forms  long  glistening  pliable  needles,  melting  at  111°.  It  is  readily 
and  completely  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  forming 
an  easily  oxidisable  trihydroxynaphthalene  (Biedermann,  Ber.  vi.  1119). 

Bromo-^-naphihol,  C'H^Br.OH,  is  obtained  on  adding  the  equivalent  amount  of 
bromine  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  a  tolerably  concentrated 
acetic  acid  solution  of  )8-naphthol.  It  separates  in  colourless  needles  of  adamantine 
lustre,  melting  at  84°,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  petroleum.  It  yields 
phthalic  acid  when  oxidised  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
(Smith,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  789). 

Tetrahromo-^-naphthol,  C'^H^Br^OH. — This  compound  is  formed  by  adding  bromine 
in  excess  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  )8-naphthol.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  mono- 
bromo-derivative,  separating  in  white  needles  melting  at  156°.  When  oxidised  by 
an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  converted  into  a  monobromo- 
phthalic  acid,  the  anhydride  of  which  melts  at  125°  (Smith). 

Nitronaphthols. — o-Naphthol,  or  the  acetate  formed  from  it,  does  not  furnish 
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nitro-derivatives  on  nitration,  but  are  both  converted  into  resinous  masses  (Bieder- 
mann,  loc.  cit.)  The  nitro-a-aeetamidonaphthalene,  C'®H^(N02).NHC2H^O,  obtained 
by  nitrating  a-acetamidonaphthalene,  however,  readily  exchanges  the  acetamido-group 
for  hydroxyl  when  boiled  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
(Andreoni  a.  Biedermann,  ibid.  vi.  342).  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of 
two  isomeric  mononitro-a-naphthols,  which  may  be  separated  by  extracting  the  mixture 
with  cold  spirit,  when  that  of  higher  melting  point  dissolves,  or  better  by  boiling  with 
water,  as  tlaat  of  higher  melting  point  is  readily  soluble  therein,  and  the  isomeride 
only  slightly  soluble  (Liebermann  a.  Dittler,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  245). 

a-Nitro-a-naphthol.  C'''H"(N02).0H,  crystallises  in  very  fine  needles,  melting  at 
164°,  extremely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  ;  it  is  almost  completely  precipitated 
from  its  cold  aqueous  solution  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  modification  is  identical  with  the  nitronaphthol  which  was  first  obtained  by 
Dusart,  and  subsequently  examined  by  Darmstadter  and  Nathan  (vii.  841).  It  yields 
dinitro-a-naphthol,  m.  p.  138°,  on  nitration. 

Potassium  a-7iitro-a-nap]ithol,  C'"H^(NO^).OK,  forms  small  orange-red  crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  Sodium  a-nitro-a-naphthol,  C'°H^(N02).OIsa,2H''^0,  crystallises 
in  fine  carmine-red  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  anhydrous  salt  is 
blue-red.  Barium  a-nitro-a-^iapJithol ,  (C"'H''.N0''^.0)^Ba,H20,  crystallises  in  glistening 
dark-red  pointed  needles,  exhibiting  a  blue  dichroism  ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Calcium  a-nitro-a-naphthol,  (C"'H**.N02.0)2Ca,3H''^0,  forms  dark-red  fine  interlaced 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Lead  a-nitro-a-'najphthol,  [C^''H''(N02).0]^Pb,  is  a 
brilliant  scarlet-red  difficultly  soluble  powder.  Silver  a-nitro-a-naphthol  is  a  carmine- 
red  powder  which  alters  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Biedermann). 

fi-Nitro-a-^iajphthol  forms  small  greenish-yellow  plates,  difficultly  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol  and  still  less  soluble  in  water  ;  it  melts  at  128°.  On  nitration  it  yields  the 
same  dinitro-o-naphthol  as  the  isomeride. 

Ammonium-fi-nitro-a-naphthol  crystallises  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  orange- 
red  needles  ;  the  corresponding  a-nitro-a-naphthol  derivative  is  extremely  soluble,  and 
is  occasionally  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellowish-red  star-like  groups  on  dissolving 
a-nitro-a-naphthol  in  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia.  Barium  fi-nitro- 
a-naphthol,  (C*''H^.NO-.0)2Ba,30H2,  forms  glistening  red  needles,  which  become 
brown-red  when  dehydrated  (Liebermann  a.  Dittler). 

Biniiro-a-naphthol,  C^^IL^CNO^y.OR. — This  compound  is  formed  on  boiling  dinitro- 
a-acetamidonaphthalene  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 
Calcium  dinitro-a-naphthol  crystallises  either  in  orange-yellow  needles,  or  in  plates 
of  the  same  colour,  the  latter  form  being  produced  when  it  quickly  separates  from 
concentrated  solutions.  This  salt  readily  loses  water  on  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid 
(Liebermann  a.  Dittler). 

Nitro-^-iiaphthol,  C'''H^(N02)0H. — To  prepare  this  body,  hydrated  nitroso-)8-naph- 
thol  is  suspended  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1-25  is  then  added.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  pure  yellow  colour  of  the  nitroso- 
compound  changes  to  a  yellowish-grey,  and  the  crystals  become  dense  and  non-coherent. 
They  are  then  collected,  washed  thoroughly  with  water,  and  treated  with  50  pts.  of  a 
cold  very  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (1  pt.  30  per  cent,  solution  to  50  of  water) 
and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  residue.  A  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  then  added 
to  the  filtrate,  and  the  bright  yellow  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  once  or  twice 
crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  very  soluble. 

Nitro-j8-naphthol  thus  prepared  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  orange-brown  plates, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  nitroso-;3-naphthol.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
as  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  powder,  apparently  a  hydrate.  It  melts  at  96°  and  forms 
orange-coloured,  crystalline  ammonium,  potassium  and  sodium  derivatives.  It  is 
more  soluble  than  nitroso-j8-naphthol,  but  behaves  very  like  the  latter  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  J,  xxxii.  51). 

Trinitro-a-naphthol,  C"'H*(N02)3.0H,  may  be  produced  by  digesting  dinitro-o- 
naphthol  for  several  hours  at  30°-50°  with  an  excess  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
concentrated  and  fuming  nitric  acids ;  only  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
theoretical  amount  is  obtained,  however  (Ekstrand,  Ber.  x.  1232).  It  is  more  readily 
prepared  by  suspending  1  pt,  of  dinitro-a-naphthol  in  10-15  pts,  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  then  slowly  adding,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the  well-cooled  liquid 
from  1^-1  i  times  as  much  fuming  nitric  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  as  theory 
requires  ;  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  surrounded  with  cold  water  for  about  ten  days, 
but  well  agitated  several  times  daily.  It  is  then  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  ice- 
cold  water,  and  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates  is  well  washed,  pressed  and 
dried,  and  then  recrystaliised  from  a  large- quantity  of  boiling  acetic  acid.  On  account 
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of  its  slight  solubility  in  the  cold  acid,  it  is  readily  obtained  pure,  and  for  most 
purposes  it  suffices  to  extract  the  well-pulverised  dry  product  two  or  three  times  with 
boiling  acetic  acid  or  alcohol  in  order  to  remove  unattacked  dinitro-o-uaphthol. 

Trinitro-a  naphthol  melts  at  177°t  It  is  a  brilliant  yellow  dye.  When  oxidised  by 
an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  it  yields  nitrophthalic  acid  (m.  p.  212°). 
The  potassium  salt  has  the  formula  C'^HXNO^js.OK.H^O  (Diehl  a.  Merz,  ibid.  xi.  1661 ). 

Nitrohromo-a-na;phthol,  C'*'H^Br(NO-).OH. — This  compound  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  nitrobrorao-a-acetamidonaphthalene  formed  on  nitration  of  bromo-a-acet- 
amiclonaphthalene  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  &c.  It 
closely  resembles  a-nitro-a-naphthol,  and  melts  at  142°  (Biedermann  a.  Eemmers, 
ibid.  vii.  538). 

Nitrosonajphthols. — Two  isomeric  nitroso-a-oiaphthols,  C"'H^(NO).OH,  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a-naphthol,  but  )8-naphthol  yields  only  a 
single  nitroso-derivative.  To  prepare  the  former,  60  grams  of  a-naphthol  are  dissolved 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  40  grams  potassium  hydrate,  which  is  then,  diluted  with  about 
18  litres  of  water  ;  alter  cooling  the  liquid  to  10°-6°,  a  solution  of  70  grams  potassium 
nitrite  is  added,  and  then,  little  by  little,  85  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1  litre  of 
water.  In  a  short  time,  a  yellowish-brown  flocculent  precipitate  is  produced ;  after 
four-and-twenty  hours,  this  is  filtered  off,  washed  and  crystallised  from  water  in 
order  to  separate  a  black  resinous  substance.  By  recrystallising  the  product  thus 
obtained  from  benzene,  it  is  separated  into  a  more  soluble  yellow  nitroso-a-naphthol, 
corresponding  to  )8-nitro-a-naphthol,  and  a  less  soluble  white  isomeride  corresponding 
to  a-nitro-a-naphthol,  the  former  being  chiefly  produced  (Fuchs,  Bsr.  viii.  626). 

a-Nitroso-a-na2ohtJiol  crystallises  in  dirty  white  or  brownish  coloured  needles, 
melting  with  decomposition  at  175°-185°  ;  when  precipitated  from  an  alkaline  solution 
by  an  acid,  it  has  a  pure  white  colour.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  acetone,  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  chloroform  and  carbon  bisulphide,  and  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  benzene  and  toluene.  It  is  oxidised  with  considerable 
difficulty  by  means  of  an  excess  of  potassium  ferricyanide  in  presence  of  alkali,  and 
converted  into  a-nitro-a-naphthol  (m.  p.  164°)  ;  on  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
dinitro-o-naphthol. 

^-Nitroso-a-naphthol  crystallised  from  benzene  has  a  yellowish-green  or  green 
colour;  when  precipitated  from  an  alkaline  solution,  it  has  a  pure  sulphur-yellow 
colour.  It  melts,  with  decomposition,  at  145°-150°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  acetone ;  less  soluble  in  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform  and 
petroleum,  and  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It 
crystallises  best  from  acetic  acid,  benzene  or  water,  and  in  fine  needles.  It  is  a  body  of 
considerable  stability,  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  but  being  repre- 
cipitated  by  water,  being  unaltered  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  being  imaffected 
by  nitrous  acid  in  the  cold,  and  being  merely  converted  into  the  potassium-derivative 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  It  is  some- 
what volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  On  oxidation  with  potassium  ferricyanide  in 
alkaline  solution,  it  yields  /3-nitro-a-naphthol  (m.  p.  127°).  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  dinitro-a-naphthol. 

Fotassium  fi-nitroso-a-naphthol,  C"'H''(NO)OK,  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolv- 
ing the  nitrosonaphthol  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  saturating  the 
excess  of  the  latter  with  carbon  dioxide,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  extracting  with 
alcohol,  or  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  nitrosonaphthol.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  precipitated  in  glistening  metallic 
green  plates  which,  when  dry,  appear  yellowish-red  in  transmitted  light,  the  superficial 
colour  being  between  copper-red  and  bran-yellow.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  Sodium  ^-nitroso-a^na'phthol, 
C^H^(NO)ONa,  crystallises  from  water  in  glistening  prisms,  which  appear  yellow-red 
by  transmitted  light  and  red-brown  by  reflected  light.  Ammonium  ^-nitroso-a-naphthol 
is  precipitated  on  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  ammonia  and  of  the  nitrosonaphthol  in 
fine  glistening  metallic-green  needles,  which  give  oif  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Barium  ^-nitroso-a-naphthol,  [U^''H*^(NO)0]*''Ba,2H20,  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  the  nitrosonaphthol  in  dilute  ammonia  with  barium  chloride  and  recrystal- 
lising the  precipitate  from  water,  forms  small  glistening  plates  which  exhibit 
pronounced  yellowish-green  and  purple-red  dichroism.  The  silver  derivative  is  a 
brown-red  pulverulent  precipitate.  The  lead-derivative  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
dark-brown  glistening  crystalline  scales.  The  methyl  derivative.  C"'H"(NO).OCH^ 
prepared  from  the  silver-derivative,  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  yellowish-green 
to  steel-blue  coloured  needles,  melting  at  95°.  The  ethyl  derivative  crystallises  in 
very  thin,  flat,  glistening,  greenish-yellow  needles,  melting  at  101°.  Benzoyl  fi-nitroso- 
a-naphthol,  C"»H^CNO)O.CO.C"H^  is  produced  by  adding  the  sodium  derivative  to 
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cooled  benzoic  chloride.  The  semi-solid  mass  is  heated  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
water  bath,  then  digested  with  cold  water  for  three  to  four  hours,  the  benzoic  acid 
extracted  by  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  a 
mixture  of  acetone  and  chloroform.  It  crystallises  in  short  thick  yellow  needles, 
which  decompose  at  140°-150°  into  benzoic  acid  and  a  black  residue. 

jS-nitroso-a-naphtliol  appears  to  combine  with  bromine,  forming  a  dibromide, 
qioj£s;Bj.2^I«^0).OH,  which  crystallises  in  glistening  silver-white  plates,  melting  at  145°. 
On  adding  )8-nitroso-a-naphthol  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  long  yellow  needles 
of  an  extremely  unstable  body  are  obtained,  probably  a  compound  of  the  two  sub- 
stances. If,  however,  aniline  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrosonaphthol  in  acetic 
acid,  and  the  liquid  be  then  warmed  on  the  warm  bath,  it  gradually  darkens  in  colour 
and  finally  becomes  violet ;  on  then  pouring  it  into  water,  a  solid  dark-red  product 
separates.  After  washing  this  with  water,  and  extracting  first  with  hot  dilute 
ammonia,  then  with  hot  alcohol,  a  residue  remains,  which  crystallises  from  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  benzene  in  fine  needles,  exhibiting  while  suspended  in  the  liquid  a 
magnificent  cantharides-like  lustre.  This  substance  dissolves  in  acids  forming  mag- 
nificent violet-coloured  solutions,  from  which  it  separates,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
as  an  orange-coloured  precipitate.  It  has  the  composition  G^^H'^N'^O,  and  is  apparently 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

2(C«H^NH2)  +  Ci«H«(NO)OH  =  C^^H'^N^O  +  H^O  +  NH«. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  nitrosonaphthol  behave  in  a  similar  manner  with  aniline,  and  a 
precisely  similar  product  is  obtained  from  paratoluidine  (Fuchs,  ibid.  viii.  1022). 

Nitroso-^-naphthol,  C'°H®(NO)OH. — This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Fuchs 
(ibid.  1026).  According  to  Stenhouse  a.  Groves  {Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxii.  47),  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  advantageous  method  of  preparing  it :  1  pt.  of  i3-naphthol  is  dissolved 
in  10  pts.  boiling  water  by  means  of  1  pt.  by  measure  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
of  sp.  gr.  1*323  (a  30  percent,  solution);  the  liquid  is  then  cooled  and  added  to 
100  pts.  of  water.  This  solution  is  at  once  mixed,  with  constant  stirring,  with  a 
nitriting  solution  prepared  by  pouring  2  pts.  by  weight  of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of 
the  compound  S02(N0-)0H  {ibid.  xxxi.  545)  into  200  of  water.  After  standing  for 
twelve  to  twenty  hours,  the  precipitate  of  crude  nitroso-)8-naphthol  which  forms  is 
collected  on  a  linen  filter  and  washed  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid.  The 
purification  of  this  product  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  barium-derivative,  which 
is  thrown  down  as  a  bulky  green  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  the  nitrosonaphthol  in  dilute  alkali,  and  on  the  insolubility  of  the  sodium- 
derivative  even  in  comparatively  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate.  Sufficient  water 
is  added  to  the  paste  from  the  filter  to  make  it  up  to  35  pts.  by  measure ;  1  pt.  of  the  30 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  diluted  with  35  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  agitated  occasionally  and  filtered  after  standing  about  an  hour.  The  clear 
filtrate  is  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  a  dilute  solution  of  barium  chloride — 
about  1*5  pts.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water — and 
the  green  precipitate  collected  on  a  fine  cambric  filter.  After  being  thoroughly 
washed,  it  is  suspended  in  about  35  pts.  of  water,  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess.  The  partially  purified  nitroso-compound  is  then  washed  until  free  from 
barium  chloride,  suspended  in  15  pts.  of  water,  and  heated  on  the  water  bath  with 
5  pts.  of  30  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate  solution ;  to  the  filtered  liquid,  one-tenth  of 
its  bulk  of  soda  solution  is  then  added  :  this  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  sodium 
nitroso-j8-naphthol,  which  is  collected,  pressed,  and  decomposed  by  acid,  the  jrocess 
of  precipitation  as  sodium  compound  being  repeated  if  necessary. 

In  this  way,  nitroso-i8-naphthol  is  obtained  in  minute  needles  of  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  and  becoming  brown  at  a  gentle  heat,  owing 
to  loss  of  water.  The  anhydrous  compound  crystallises  from  alcohol,  &c.,  in  thin 
plates  or  short  thick  prisms  of  an  orange-brown  colour,  melting  at  109°-5.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  even  when  boiling,  but  dissolves  readily  in  benzene,  carbon 
bisulphide,  acetic  acid  and  hot  alcohol ;  it  is  comparatively  slightly  soluble  in  light 
petroleum,  even  when  boiling.  It  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  bright-red  liquid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  water;  on  strongly 
heating  the  acid  solution,  the  colour  changes  to  brown,  and  water  then  no  longer 
has  any  effect.  It  yields  nitro-)8-naphthol  and  a  body  insoluble  in  dilute  alkaline 
solutions  on  careful  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  if  alcohol  be  used  instead  of 
water,  a  somewhat  different  reaction  appears  to  take  place  ;  concentrated  nitric  acid 
forms  tarry  products. 

The  ammonium  and  alkali  metal  derivatives  of  nitroso-/3-naphthol  are  crystallme 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour  when  in  a  finely  divided  state,  although  the  masses  of 
crystals  deposited  from  a  hot  concentrated^  solution  appear  black  by  reflected  light. 
The  alkaline  earth-metal  derivatives  are  also  of  various  shades  of  green. 
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Amidonaphthols.  a-Amido-a-naphthol,  C'"II®(NH2).0H. — This  compound  is 
formed  on  reduction  of  a-nitro-a-naphthol.  To  prepare  it,  the  latter  body  is  digested 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  white  crystals  of  the  tin  double  salt  which  are 
then  obtained  are  dissolved  in  water ;  the  tin  separated  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  ;  and  the  solution  concentrated  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  On  addition 
of  hjdroehloric  acid  to  the  concentrated  liquid,  a-amido-a-naphthol  hydrochloride 
crystallises  out  in  white  needles  or  elongated  needle-like  plates,  very  easily  soluble  in 
water.  It  yields  almost  the  theoretical  amount  of  a-naphthaquinone  on  treatment 
with  a  variety  of  oxidising  agents.  On  the  addition  of  bromine  water,  even  to  very 
dilute  solutions,  a  precipitate  of  yellowish-white  needles  is  formed ;  this  contains 
both  nitrogen  and  bromine,  and  probably  corresponds  to  the  compound  obtained  by 
Schmitt  a.  Bennewitz  from  paramidophenol  and  chloride  of  lime  (Liebermann  a. 
Dittler,  Liebig^s  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  247). 

^-Amido-a-7iaphthol, — The  hydrochloride  of  this  compound,  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  above  from  )8-nitro-a-naphthol,  crystallises  in  broad  white  plates.  On 
the  addition  of  alkali  and  agitation  with  air,  its  aqueous  solution  acquires  a  permanent 
grass-green  colour,  and  after  a  time  a  green  scum  separates,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol 
to  form  a  pure  green-coloured  liquid.  The  a-compound,  when  similarly  treated,  first 
exhibits  a  dirty-green  coloration,  which  soon  passes  into  yellow.  It  furnishes  a 
yellowish  to  green  precipitate  with  bromine  water  or  ferric  chloride,  but  no  naphtha- 
quinone  is  formed  on  heating  (Liebermann  a.  Dittler). 

Nitroso-)8-naphthol  appears  to  be  converted  on  reduction  into  the  corresponding 
amido-derivative,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  examined  (comp.  /3-naphthaqviinone). 

Triamido-a-naphtholy  C^*'H*(NH-)^OH. — This  compound  has  not  yet  been 
isolated,  but  its  sulphate  and  the  tin  double  salt  of  its  hydrochloride  are  known 
(Diehl  a.  Merz,  Ber.  xi.  1663).  To  prepare  the  latter,  8  pts.  of  the  strongest 
hydrochloric  acid  are  poured  on  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  trinitro-a-naphthol  and  4  pts. 
granulated  tin,  and  heat  is  then  carefully  applied  ;  a  violent  reaction  soon  takes 
place,  and  a  clear  brown  solution  is  formed.  AVhen  eufl&ciently  concentrated,  this  de- 
posits granules  of  prismatic  crystals  having  theformtda  C'«H''(NH='Cl)^0H,SnCRH20 
(Eckstrand).  If  the  solution  of  this  salt,  be  freed  from  tin  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  then  sufficiently  concentrated  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  it  deposits  fine 
white  needles  of  triamidonaphthol  hydrochloride,  but  this  salt  is  extremely  unstable, 
and  rapidly  undergoes  oxidation  even  when  dry.  The  sulphate,  C"'H^(NH2)3.0H, 
H^SOSH^O,  however,  is  more  stable ;  it  separates  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  very  concentrated  warm  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  on  cooling  in  yellow 
crystalline  crusts,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  dry  salt  is  moderately  stable  in  the 
air,  but  its  solution  rapidly  assumes  a  red  colour  on  agitation  with  air,  and  is  im- 
mediately reddened  by  ferric  chloride. 

Bihydroxy naphthalenes,  C^"H^(0H)2. — Four  of  these  are  known,  viz.: 
1.  a-naphthaquinol  or  a-napbthahydroquinone  (vii.  836) ;  2.  )8-naphthaquinol  or 
i9-naphthahydroquinone ;  3.  that  derived  from  a-nitronaphthalene-a-sulphonic  acid; 
and  4.  that  formed  by  fusing  naphthalene-a-disulphonic  acid  with  alkali.  The  last 
of  these  was  first  obtained,  but  in  an  impure  state,  by  Dusart,  and  was  subsequently 
examined  by  Darmstadter  a.  Wichelhaus  (vi.  857) ;  the  pure  substance  has  more 
recently  been  described  by  Ebert  a.  Merz. 

^-Naphthaquinol,  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  or  of  sulphurous  acid 
on  i8-naphthaquinone,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles.  When  alcoholic  solutions  of 
3-naphthaquinone  and  /8-naphthaquinol  are  mixed,  water  added,  and  the  liquid  gently 
heated,  dark-coloured  crystals  are  deposited,  resembling  those  obtained  from  the  cor- 
responding a-compounds  under  similar  circumstances  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxii.  53). 

Dihydroxynaphthalene,  prepared  by  heating  potassium  naphthalene  a-disulphonate 
with  potassium  hydrate  at  280°-300°,  crystallises  from  boiling  benzene  in  long  colour- 
less needles,  melting  at  186°.  It  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  in  broad  toothed 
plates  ;  it  scarcely  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  moderately  soluble  in  benzene,  toluene, 
and  chloroform,  and  almost  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  and  petroleum.  An  alkaline 
solution  darkens  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  an  ethereal  sohition  behaves 
similarly.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  red  temporarily  by  chloride  of  lime  and 
more  permanently  by  nitric  acid.  It  appears  to  yield  isomeric  nitro-  and  haloid- 
derivatives  (Ebert  a.  Merz.  Ber.  ix.  609;  Weber,  ibid.  x.  1233). 

According  to  Clpve  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxiv.  513),  the  amido-acid  formed  on  reduc- 
tion of  nitronaphthalene-a-sulphonic  acid  yields  by  Griess's  method  a  dihydroxy- 
naphthalene  subliming  in  needles  which  do  not  fuse  below  220°. 
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Dinaphthols. — According  to  Dianin  {ibid.  viii.  166),  j8-dinaphthol  yields  the  \ 

compound  C^^H'^O  when  distilled  with  phosphoric  pentoxide.    This  body  crystallises  i 

in  loi:g  yellow  needles  ;  it  combines  with  a  single  molecular  proportion  of  trinitrophenol.  | 

Dina;phthyl-^-diquinol,  C2''H"(0H)^. — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  reduction  \ 
of  iS-dinaphthyldiquinone  or  the  corresponding  quinhydrone.    When  the  diquinone  is  | 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  contact  with  sulphurous  acid  solution,  it  becomes  .  j 
converted  into  a  mass  of  colourless  crystals,  apparently  without  the  quinhydrone 
being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product.    A  very  convenient  method  of  preparation  ; 
is  to  convert  /3-naphthaquinone  into  the  diquinhydrone  by  treatment  with  dilute  sul-  i 
phuric  acid,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cold,  to  add  about  twice  its  bulk  of  a  j 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid ;  when  the  whole  has  stood  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  black  diquinhydrone  will  be  found  to  have  been  entirely  con- 
verted into  a  mass  of  snow-white  needles  of  the  diquinol,  provided  the  )8-naphthaquinone  ■ 
originally  employed  was  quite  pure  ;  these  merely  require  to  be  thoroughly  washed  to 
remove  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallised  once  from  dilute  acetic  acid  to  which  a  few  drops  \ 
of  sulphurous  acid  solution  have  been  added  to  be  quite  pure.  \ 

Dinaphthyl-i8-diquinol  forms  colourless  needles,  which  on  drying  become  darkened  I 

from  partial  oxidation.  It  melts  at  176°- 178°,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  ; 

soluble  in  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid;  it  is  only  slightly  , 

soluble  in  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide  and  ether  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  Cheyn.  Soc.  J.  • 

xxxiii.  419).  ] 

ITaplithaquinones.    Monnet,  Eeverdin  and  Nolting  (^^r.  xii.  2305)  have  I 

obtained  a-naphthaqttinone  by  direct  oxidation  of  a-amidonaphthalene  (naphthylamine),  ; 

and  also  in  small  quantity  by  oxidation  of  naphthionic  acid.  1  pt.  naphthylamine  was  \ 

dissolved  in  6  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and  25  pts.  water,  and  2-5  pts.  of  finely  pulverised  i 

potassium  dichromate  were  then  added  gradually  to  the  cooled  solution ;  the  resulting  ] 

dark-brown  precipitate  was  filtered  olF,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  with  i 

ether,  and  the  mother-liquor  also  extracted  with  ether.    In  one  experiment,  40  per  j 

cent.,  in  others  only  15-20  per  cent.,  o-naphthaquinone  was  obtained  in  this  way;  a  j 

variable  amount  of  phthalic  acid  and  a  brown  substance  insoluble  in  almost  all  i 

solvents  are  also  formed.     a-Naphthaquinone  reacts  with  dimethylaniline,  phenol,  j 

and  resorcinolin  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  coloured  substances,  which  appear,  : 

however,  to  be  of  no  technical  value.    According  to  Plimpton  and  Zincke  (Be7\  xii.  j 

1644),  it  readily  enters  into  reaction  with  primary  monamines  apparently  in  accord-  '. 

ance  with  the  equation  :  ' 

The  compounds  obtained  with  aniline,  paratoluidine  and  methylamine  crystallise  ^ 

in  beautiful  red  needles  melting  at  191°,  200°,  and  225°  respectively.  i 

Bihromo-a-naphthaquinone,  C'H^Br-O-,  is  produced  by  treating  o-naphthol  with  ■ 

iodine  and  an  excess  of  bromine  (Diehl  a.  Merz,  ibid.  x.  1066).    a-Naphthol  is  mixed  j 

with  double  its  weight  of  iodine  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  and  seven  times  j 

its  weight  of  bromine  is  then  gradually  added.     This  mixture  is  heated  in  a  ! 

vessel  attached  to  a  reversed  condenser  for  several  hours.    The  product  is  boiled  \ 

with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  are  I 

purified  by  recrystallisation.    It  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  dinitro-a-naphthol  I 

in  a  similar  manner ;  in  either  case,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  is  ! 
formed, 

Dibromo-a-naphthaquinone  crystallises  in  small  granules  consisting  of  hair-fine 

needles ;  when  carefully  heated,  it  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  in  yellow  : 

needles,  melting  at  151°-5.    It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  benzene,  | 

and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  \ 

fi-Naphthaquinonc,  C"'II*'0-  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  Che7n.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  47,  ■ 

xxxiii.  415)  — This  compound  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  amidonaphthol  formed  1 

on  reduction  of  nitroso-j8-naphthol.  To  prepare  it,  nitroso-j8-naphthol  is  first  converted  j 

into  the  barium-derivative  by  dissolving  it  (2  pts.)  in  a  mixture  of  about  100  pts.  j 
water  with  2  pts.  30  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate  solution,  filtering,  then  adding  a  slight 

excess  of  barium  chloride.    The  precipitate,  after  being  collected  and  washed,  is  sus-  ; 

pended  in  1 40  pts.  water,  mixed  with  3  pts.  ammonia  solution  (sp.  gr.  880),  and  the  i 
liquid  supersaturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.    The  vessel  containing  the  mixture  is 
then  tightly  corked  and  allowed  to  stand  several  hours ;  subsequently,  the  precipitate 
is  collected,  washed  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  then  added  to 
6  pts.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  6  pts.  of  dilute  sulphuric 

acid  (1  vol.  acid  to  2  vols,  water),  the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  immediately  i 
poured  into  a  filtered  solution  of  3  pts.  potassium  dichromate  in  20  pts.  of  water. 
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The  quinone  at  once  separates  in  slender  needles  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  It  is 
collected  without  delay,  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  thus  prepared,  it  is  pure  with  the  exception  that  it  contains 
traces  of  chromium,  which,  however,  cannot  be  removed  by  crystallisation  from  any 
•solvent,  as  it  decomposes  very  readily.  Only  from  62-65  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  nitrosonaphthol,  instead  of  91  9  per  cent.,  is  thus  obtained,  however. 

j8-naphthaquinone  melts  at  96°.  If  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it 
is  oxidised  to  phthalic  acid, 

Nitro-fi-naphthaquinone,  C^^H5(N0-)0'^ — )8-Naphthaquinone  dissolves  readily  in 
hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  magnificent  crimson-coloured 
needles  of  nitro-/3-naphthaquir,one.  Tlie  latter  may  be  prepared  by  adding  10  pts.  of 
the  quinone  to  60  pts.  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  1-2),  agitating  until  a 
homogeneous  paste  is  formed,  and  then  plunging  the  flask  into  boiling  water  for  a 
few  minutes ;  the  quinone  dissolves,  but  very  shortly  afterwards  a  mass  of  crystals  of 
the  nitro-derivative  separate  out.  When  the  conversion  is  complete,  the  flask  is 
cooled,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours  the  product  is  collected  and  washed  ;  it  is  then 
recrystallised  from  boiling  benzene,  and  afterwards  once  or  twice  from  boiling  glacial 
acetic  acid.  From  the  latter  solvent,  it  crystallises  in  magnificent  crimson  plates 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  in  point  of  colour  and  general  aspect  to  chromic  anhy- 
dride. It  melts  at  158°.  It  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  almost  insoluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  more  so  in  benzene  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
very  readily  soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid ;  boiling  with  alcohol,  however,  appears 
to  decompose  it. 

Dinaphthyl-^-diqui7ionone,  C-''H'"0*  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  Chcm.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii. 
415). — When  /8-naphthaquinone  (1  pt.)  is  intimately  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(10  pts.  by  measure  of  1  vol.  acid  to  2  vols,  water)  so  as  not  to  leave  any  part  un- 
wetted,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  therewith  for  twenty -four  hours,  it  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  its  own  weight  of  a  compound  which  is  analogous  to  quinhydrone, 
and  in  all  probability  has  the  formula  C-^H^^O^ ;  the  same  change  may  be  more 
rapidly  eflTected  by  heating  the  mixture  at  about  55°.  The  product  merely  requires 
thorough  washing  with  cold  water. 

Din aphthyl-)8-diquinhy drone  is  an  indigo-black  powder  when  dry,  insoluble  in 
water,  carbon  disulphide,  and  light  petroleum,  almost  insoluble  in  benzene,  but  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dinaphthyl-i8-diquinone,  C''^''II'"0'. 
This  compound  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  pure 
dinaphthyl-)3-diquinol,  C^^W^OWj^,  in  boiling  SO  per  cent,  acid  into  sufficient  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*45)  to  oxidise  it.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  small  lustrous  prisms  of  a 
brilliant  orange  colour.  Dinaphthyl-jS-diquinone  is  but  very  slightly  soluble,  or 
insoluble,  in  all  ordinary  solvents  ;  it  is  a  very  stable  body,  dissolving  in  boiling 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  crystallising  out  unchanged  on  cooling.  It  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  again  on  dilution. 

Hydroxy-a-na'phthaquinone  or  'Naphthalic  acid,  "11^(011)0^. — This 
compound,  which  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  diimidonaphthol  hydrochloride  with 
hydrochloric  acid  at  120°  in  sealed  tubes  (vii.  836),  is  more  readily  prepared, 
according  to  Merz  a.  Diehl  {Ber.  xi.  1314)  by  adding  the  finely  pulverised  hydro- 
chloride little  by  little  to  a  moderately  concentrated  boiling  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  ;  the  product  obtained  on  acidifying  the  filtered  solution  is  sufficiently  pure 
for  most  purposes.  An  insoluble  dark-coloured  substance  is  also  formed  in  varying 
amount  according  to  the  purity  of  the  hydrochloride  employed.  It  is  well  to  operate 
quickly  and  on  a  small  scale,  so  as  to  avoid  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible  ;  using 
40  to  60  grams  of  hydrochloride,  from  75  to  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
amount  is  obtained.  Hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  is  also  formed  on  heating  diamido- 
o-naphthol  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  180*^.  Carefully  crystallised  hydroxy-o- 
napthaquinone  melts  at  179°.  If  heated  with  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia  at  100°-110°,  it  is  converted  into  amidonaphthaquinone  (Ludwig,  t6/c?. 
iv.  970). 

Bromohydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  or  Bromonaphtlmlic  acid,  C'°H'*Br(OH)0%  is 
produced  on  treatment  of  dibromo-a-naphthaquinone,  C^''H^Br-0-,  with  a  warm 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  or  with  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  (Diehl  a.  Merz,  ihid.  xi.  1066).  It 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  compact  almost  golden-yellow  plates,  melting 
at  196--0. 

'[he  potassium  derivative,  C"'H''BrO^K,4H20,  crystallises  in  granular  masses  of 
small  dark-red  needles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  barium  derivative,  (C'"II^BrO^)2Ba, 
is  obtained  as  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  to  a 
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cold  solution  of  the  potassium  derivative.  Other  metallic  salts  also  produce  coloured 
precipitates.  Bromohydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  yields  phthalic  acid  on  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid. 

Nitrohydroxy-a-najpthaqumone  or  Nitronaphthalic  acid,  CH^(N0^)(0H)02. — The 
nitration  of  hydroxy-a-napthaquinone  presents  difficulties,  but  may  be  effected  by  dis- 
solving it  in  10  pts,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  gradually  adding  the  required 
amount  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  left  at  rest  for  forty-eight  hours, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  it  cool,  and  then  poured  into  ice  water.  The  product  is 
collected,  washed  with  ice-water,  pressed  and  crystallised  alternately  from  dilute 
alcohol  and  chloroform  (Merz  a.  Diehl,  ihid.  xi.  1314). 

Nitrohydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  crystallises  from  hot  chloroform  in  pale  yellow 
plates  or  scales ;  from  benzene  it  separates  in  large  thin  plates  like  crystals  of 
sublimed  naphthalene.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  benzene,  chloroform,  or  petroleum,  and  not  very  soluble  in  the  hot 
liquids.  It  melts  with  decomposition  at  157°  ;  it  also  decomposes  if  heated  for  some 
time  at  140°,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  one  of  the  products.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
entirely  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling,  hydrocyanic  acid,  much  humus-like  sub- 
stance and  a  considerable  amount  of  phthalic  acid  being  produced.  It  is  easily 
oxidised  by  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  and  converted  into  phthalic  acid. 

The  'potassium  derivative,  C^''H'*02(N02)(OK),  crystallises  in  bundles  of  golden- 
yellow  glistening  needles,  sparingly  sol'uble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  The  barium 
derivative,  [C^''H^02(N02).0]^Ba,  crystallises  from  a  hot  solution  in  orange-red  scales, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  lead  derivative  crystallises  according  to  circum- 
stances in  one  or  other  of  two  modifications  differing  in  the  amount  of  water  of 
crystallisation  and  solubility  ;  it  adheres  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  lead  carbonate, 
and  notwithstanding  its  solubility  is  with  difficulty  separated  from  the  latter  by  boil- 
ing water. 

Amidohydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  or  Amidonaphthalic  acid,  C'*'H'*0^(NH^)(OH),  is 
produced  by  reduction  of  the  foregoing  compound,  either  by  means  of  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric  acid  or  ammonium  sulphydrate  (Merz  a.  Diehl).  It  crystallises  from  hot 
■  glacial  acetic  acid  or  alcohol  in  loosely  aggregated  dark-brown  needles,  moderately 
soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  cold.  It  dissolves  in 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  and  of  the  hydrates  and  carbonates  of 
the  alkali-metals,  forming  intense  blue  coloured  liquids  resembling  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt ;  its  alkaline  earth  and  heavy  metal  derivatives  are  difficultly 
soluble  or  insoluble.  It  also  exhibits  basic  properties,  solutions  of  its  metallic  deri- 
vatives being  precipitated  by  acetic  but  not  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids. 

It  is  readily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  and  converted  into  phthalic  acid.  When 
heated  for  1-1^  hours  at  170°-180°  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
dihydroxy-a-naphthaquinone,  G^°W0\011f.  The  latter  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  fine  red-brown  needles,  and  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  dark-red  plates  ;  the  crystals 
exhibit  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  in  sunlight.  It  is  abundantly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  although  somewhat  sparingly  in  the  cold  liquids;  it  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  benzene  and  ether ;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  but  as  the  solution  cools  separates  almost  entirely  in  fine  needles.  A  solution 
of  the  freshly  precipitated  substance  in  ammonia  and  alkalies  has  a  dark  violet-blue 
colour,  similar  to  that  of  the  higher  methylated  rosanilines.  If  somewhat  rapidly 
heated  it  sublimes  in  bundles  of  vermilion-red  needles,  but  much  of  it  undergoes 
decomposition.  The  metallic  derivatives  of  dihydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  are  all  dark- 
coloured,  and  excepting  those  of  the  alkali-metals  are  only  slightly  soluble  or  insoluble. 
With  alumina  mordants  it  dyes  violet,  and  with  iron  mordants  dark-blue,  and  the 
colour  withstands  washing.  It  communicates  to  silk  a  brownish-violet  colour  and 
strong  metallic  lustre.  It  is  dissolved  on  treatment  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  apparently  converted  into  tetrahydroxynaphthalene,  C'°HXOH)*. 

Biacetoxy-a-napUhaquinone,  Q'^H'OXOCR^Of,  produced  by  heating  dihydroxy-o- 
naphthaquinone  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  at  about  160°  for  one  to  two  hours, 
crystallises  from  hot  dilute  alcohol  in  small  brown  plates. 

Diimido-andOximido-a-naphiko  Z.— These  compounds  ha  ve  been  represented 
by  Grraebe  a.  Ludwig  by  the  following  formulae  (vii.  841) : 

C-ff(OH)|™|  C^oH^(OH)|™| 

Diimido-a-naphthol.  Oximido-a-naphthol. 
It  appears  probable,  however,  that  both  are  derivatives  of  an  'imidoquinoue,'  intermediate 
in   composition  between  naphthaquinone  and  the  at  present   unknown  diimido- 
naphthalene,  so-called  diimidonapthol  being  amido-  and  oximidonaphthol  hydroxy- 
naphthimidoquinone,  thus : 
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Amidonaphthimidoqiiinone. 
(Diimidonaphthol) 


Hydr  oxyB  aphthim  idoquinone. 
(Oximidonaphthol) 


The  fact  that  the  so-called  diimidonaphthol  unites  with  a  single  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  that  oximidonaphthol  is  precipitated  as  such  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  its  solution  in  concentrated  alkali,  obviously  supports  this  view. 

Amidodiimido-a-naphthol. — According  to  Diehl  a.  Merz,  the  hydrochloride  of  this 
compound  is  produced  on  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  hot  solution  of 
triamidonaphthol  hydrochloride,  C"'H*(NffCl)^OH.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous  dark- 
green  plates,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  ether  and 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  solutions  are  of  an  intense  dark-red  colour,  and 
colour  wool  a  brown-red  and  silk  a  similar  but  somewhat  redder  shade.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  on  prolonged  boiling,  and  even  the  dry  substance  is  not 
permanent. 

On  the  addition  of  potassium  dichromate  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride, 
CiojpN''0.nCl,  the  chromate,  C>«H"N»O.H^'CrO^  is  thrown  down  as  a  flocculent  or 
pulverulent  brown-red  precipitate.  The  platino-chloride,  (C*<'H»N30.HCl)2PtCl*,  is 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  platinum  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride as  a  dark-brown  precipitate  almost  insoluble  in  water.  The  amidodi- 
imidonaphthol  itself,  C^^H^N^O,  is  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  alkali  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrochloride  in  brown-red  flocculi  consisting  of  extremely  fine  needles. 
It  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  dark-brown  needles,  abundantly  soluble  in  hot, 
but  moderately  in  cold  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  benzene,  ether,  and 
water. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  compound  thus  obtained  is  really  an  amidodi- 
imidonaphthol  of  the  formula  Ci«H\N2H2)(NH-)(0H),  as  Diehl  a,  Merz  suppose,  and 
whether  it  is  not  a  diamidoimidoquinone,  i.e.  the  amido-derivative  of  the  so-called 
diimidonaphthol  of  Graebe  a.  Ludwig. 

Ami  donaphtlialenes.  ^-Amidonaphthalene  or  ^-Naphthylamine, 
C'H^.NH'-,  the  isomeride  of  ordinary  a-amidonapJithalene,  or  a-naphthylamine,  is  pro- 
duced on  reduction  of  the  bromonitronaphthalene  obtained  by  brominating  a-acet- 
amidonaphthalene,  nitrating  the  resulting  bromo-a-acetamidonaphthalene,  converting 
the  nitrobromo-compound  thus  produced  into  nitrobromonaphthylamine,  and  finally 
displacing  the  amido-group  in  this  latter  compound  by  hydrogen  by  Griess's  method 
(Liebermann  a.  Scheiding,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  258). 

/3-Amidonaphthalene  volatilises  in  a  current  of  steam  ;  it  crystallises  from  water 
in  snow-white  glistening  plates  melting  at  112°.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
isomeride  by  failing  to  yield  a  coloration  either  with  ferric  chloride  or  with  chromic 
acid,  with  bleaching  powder,  or  alcohol  containing  nitrous  acid  and  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid;  it  also  has  not  the  characteristic  odour  of  a-naphthylamine.  Its  aqueous 
solution  exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence,  but  solutions  of  its  salts  are  not  fluorescent. 

^-Naphthylammonium  chloride,  C'H^NH^Cl,  forms  colourless  plates,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  difficultly  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
platinochloride,  (C^"H''.NH^Cl)^PtCP,  forms  yellow  plates  soluble  in  water.  fi-Naph- 
thylammonimn  sulphate,  (C^"H^.]S'H^)^SO'',  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  colourless 
plates  ;  it  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
the  hydrochloride,  and  as  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  a-naphthylaniine  salt, 
the  two  isomerides  may  be  separated  by  means  of  their  sulphates.  ^-Naphthylamine 
combines  with  trinitrophenol,  forming  a  trinitrophenate,  which  crystallises  in  long 
yellow  needles  melting  at  195°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

^-Acetamidonap.hthalene  or  fi-acenaphthalide,  C^^H'.NHC^H^O,  crystallises  from 
water  in  elongated  glistening  plates,  melting  at  132°. 

a- A midonaphthalene.  Beactions. — If  a  small  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitrous  acid  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a-naphthylamine  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  be  then  added,  an  intense  violet  to  magenta  colour- 
ation is  produced  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  base  be  present;  if  only  a  trace 
of  the  base  be  present,  the  liquid  acquires  a  reddish  colour  (Liebermann). 

An  extremely  delicate  test  for  nitrous  acid  consists  in  adding  to  the  suspected 
solution  acidulated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  a  little  sulphanilie  acid,  and  about  ton 
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minutes  afterwards  a  few  drops  of  a  colourless  solution  of  naphthylammonium 
sulphate  ;  a  more  or  less  magenta-red  colour  is  thus  produced  (G-riess,  Ber.  xii.  426). 

a-Naphthylamine  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  mercuric  chloride  (0.  Klein, 
Ber.  xi.  743).  It  enters  into  reaction  with  dinitrochlorobenzene,  especially  on  warm- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  two  bodies,  but  the  product  is  not  a  well-characterised 
substance  (Laubenheimer,  ibid.  xi.  1158). 

When  heated  together  in  sealed  tubes  for  three  to  four  hours  at  190°-220°, 
naphthylamine  hydrochloride  and  nitronaphthalene  enter  into  reaction  in  accordance 
with  the  equation,  2(Ci''H^NH2)  +  C'oH^NO'^  =  Nff  +  2H20  +  C^oH'^N^  forming 
trinaphthylenediamine  (Salzmann  a,  Wichelhaus,  ibid.  ix.  1107). 

If  a-naphthylamine  be  heated  with  rather  less  than  half  its  weight  of  urea  at  120° 
for  some  hours,  dinaphthylcarbamide,  (C'"H'.NH)-CO,  is  the  sole  product ;  but  mono- 
naphthylcarbamide,  NH-.CO.NH.C^'*H^  is  also  formed  on  heating  naphthylamine 
hydrochloride  with  urea  at  150°-170°  (Pagliani,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  ix.  28). 

Methyl- a-naphthylamine,  C'"H^NH(CH^),  is  produced,  together  with  dinaphthyl- 
amine,  NH(C'H^)2  on  passing  a  current  of  methyl  chloride  gas  into  a-naphthyl- 
amine heated  at  about  150°-180°  (Landsholf,  Ber.  xi.  638).  The  former  boils  at 
293°.  It  rapidly  becomes  dark-coloured  and  untransparent  on  exposure  to  the  air ; 
its  alcoholic  solution  yields  a  dark  violet  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  The  mon- 
acetyl-derivative  crystallises  from  water  in  small  white  prisms  melting  at  91°; 
although  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  it  separates  very  slowly  from  an  aqueous  solution. 

Bimethyl-a-naphthylamine,  C'''H'.N(CH^)2,  is  produced  in  theoretical  amount  on 
heating  a  mixture  of  1  mol.  proportion  of  naphthylamine  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
and  2  mol.  proportions  of  methyl  iodide  in  closed  tubes  at  100°  during  one  day.  It  is 
a  pale-yellow  strongly  refracting  oil,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  petroleum,  boiling 
at  267°  ;  it  exhibits  an  intense  green  fluorescence.  On  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride 
to  its  alcoholic  solution,  a  violet  coloration  is  produced,  which  passes  into  a  beautiful 
violet  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Trimethylnaphthylammonium  iodide,  C"'H^.N(CH^)^I,  formed  by  combining 
dimethylnaphthjlamine  with  methyl  iodide,  crystallises  from  water  in  large  slightly 
yellowish-green  coloured  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  At  1 64°  it 
splits  up  into  methyl  iodide  and  dimethylnaphthylamine.  It  is  not  altered  by  sodium 
hydrate,  but  on  digestion  with  silver  hydrate  is  converted  into  the  hydroxide, 
C"'HMSr(CH3)3(OH). 

Ethyl-a-naphthylamine,  G^^W is  formed  on  reduction  of  a-thiacetamido- 
naphthalene  (Bernthsen  a.  Trompetter,  Ber.  xi.  1756).  . 

Binaphthylaminey^HiG^^Wy. — On  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  to  an 
acetic  acid  solution  of  this  base,  nitrosodinaphthylamine,  N(C^<'H^)2(N0),  separates  as 
a  yellow  oil  which  soon  becomes  solid.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  as  little  benzene 
as  possible,  and  the  solution  then  precipitated  with  dilute  alcohol.  It  forms  a  crystal- 
line powder,  melting  with  decomposition  at  260°-262°  (Landshoff,  Ber.  xi.  641), 

a-TMacetamidonapUhalene,  C'"H^NH(CS.CH^). — This  body,  termed  by  Bernthsen 
a.  Trompetter  acetonaphthylthiamide,  is  obtained  on  heating  the  amidine 
CH^C(NH).NH.Ci''H^  (viii.  71)  with  carbon  bisulphide  for  several  hours  at  100°.  It 
crystallises  in  yellowish- white  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  96°  ;  it  dissolves,  although 
with  difficulty,  in  sodium  hydrate  solution,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

a-Thiobenzamidonaphthalene,  C"'H^NH(CS.C^H5),  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
from  the  amidine,  C^''H^.NH.C(NH)C''H^,  crystallises  in  yellow  glistening  plates 
melting  at  147-5°. 

The  amidires  here  referred  to  are  obtained  as  hydrochlorides  on  heating  naphthyl- 
ammonium chloride  with  acetonitril  and  benzonitril  respectively  (see  Bernthsen  a. 
Trompetter). 

Bromo-a-a.midonaphthalene. — The  acetyl- derivative  of  this  compound  is  formed  on 
the  addition  of  the  calculated  amount  of  bromine  to  o-acenapthalid  suspended  in  car- 
bon bisulphide.  Bromo-a-acetamido7iaphthalene,  C^^H^Br.NHC-H^O,  crystallises  from 
hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble,  in  long  concentrically  grouped  needles 
melting  at  193°.  It  is  less  readily  decomposed  than  acenapthalid  by  alkalies ;  by 
boiling  it,  however,  with  a  solution  of  3  pts.  potassium  hydrate  and  2  pts.  water, 
hromo-a-amidonaphthalene  or  bromo -a-naphthylamine,  C'H^Br.NH^,  is  produced. 
This  compound  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  aggregates  of  brown-coloured  needles, 
melting  at  94°,  possessing  an  extremely  unpleasant  odour.  It  furnishes  a  very  well 
crystallised  hydrochloride  and  sulphate.  As  it  may  be  converted  into  a-bromonaph- 
thalene  by  displacement  of  the  amido-group  by  hydrogen,  it  is  an  ao-derivative  of 
naphthalene  (Rother,  Ber.  iv.  850). 

Chloro-a-amidonaphthalene,  C'''H''C1.NH2.— Seidler  has  observed  the  formation  of 
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this  compound,  together  with  naphthylamine,  on  reducing  nitronaphthalene  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  appears  to  result  from  the  action  of  the  stannic  chloride 
which  is  produced  on  the  napthylamine,  as  it  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  these  substances  to  the  air  for  several  weeks.  The  body  thus  produced  crystallises 
in  colourless  odourless  needles  melting  at  98° ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  benzene,  and 
may  therefore  by  means  of  this  solvent  be  separated  from  naphthylamine,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  acetyl  derivative,  C^^H^Cl.NHC^H^O,  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles  malting  at  184°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  {ihid.  xi.  1201). 

'Sitro-a-amidona'pt'halenes. — If  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  3  pts.  acenaph- 
thalide  in  glacial  acetic  acid  be  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous 
acid  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  several  hours,  a  crystalline  mass  is  deposited 
and  a  further  quantity  of  crystals  may  be  separated  by  mixing  the  supernatant  liquid 
with  water.  The  product  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  nitro~a-acetamidonaphthalenes, 
C^''H^(N02).NHG2H^O,  which,  however,  are  nearly  of  the  same  solubility  ;  on  this 
account,  tliey  have  not  been  separated  in  a  state  of  purity  (Andreoni  a,  Biedermann, 
Ber.  vi.  342  ;  Liebermann  a.  Dittler,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  228). 

a-Nitro-a-amidoyiaphthalenc,  C"'H^(NO-).NH-. — On  heating  the  mixture  of  nitro- 
aeenaphthalids  thus  prepared  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  (4  pts. 
nitro-product  to  1-1 J  pt.  KOH),  and  keeping  the  liquid  in  gentle  ebullition  for  about 
an  hour,  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding  nitronaphthylamines  is  obtained,  consisting 
chiefly,  however,  of  that  melting  at  164°,  which  is  less  soluble  than  tlie  isomeride  in 
alcohol,  and  may  therefore  be  purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  this  solvent. 
It  crystallises  in  thin  orange-coloured  needles,  often  matted  together,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  possesses  considerable  tinctorial  power 
for  wool,  which  it  colours  orange-yellow.  It  is  almost  destitute  of  basic  properties, 
for,  although  it  dissolves  more  readily  on  warming  in  acids  than  in  water,  it  separates 
out  unchanged  as  the  solution  cools. 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  yields  a 
compound  of  the  formula  C^oH'^N'^O"',  which  is  probably  the  nitro-derivative  of  so- 
called  azodina.phthyldiamine  (vii.  849  ;  comp.  Martins,  Jahresh.  1865,  436). 

The  diazo-derivative  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  in  presence  of  nitric  acid, 
however,  is  converted  into  a-nitronaphthalene  on  boiling  with  alcohol :  hence  both 
the  amido-  and  nitro-groups  occupy  a-  positions. 

fi-Nifro-a-amidonapkthalene,  which  is  formed  together  with  the  foregoing,  has  not 
been  obtained  quite  pure  ;  it  very  closely  resembles  the  a-compound,  but  is  more 
soluble,  and  appears  to  melt  at  about  158°.  It  yields  a  complex  azo-derivative  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  in  presence  of  nitric  acid  (Liebermann  a.  Dittler). 

An  a-nitroamidonaphthalenc  isomeric  with  the  above  is  obtained  on  reduction  of 
a-dinitronaphthalene  (m.  p.  212°).  This  latter  compound,  however,  is  very  readily 
converted  into  the  corresponding  diamidonaphthalene,  and  special  precautions  are 
necessary  in  preparing  the  amidonitro-derivative  from  it.  Alcohol  having  been  poured 
over  it,  a  couple  of  grams  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  the 
cooled  liquid  is  then  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
vessel  is  set  aside  until  the  odour  of  the  gas  has  disappeared,  and  then  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  again  passed  into  the  liquid.  These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  flask 
has  gained  in  weight  to  the  extent  required  by  the  equation  : 

C'«H«(N0"-^)2  -H  3H'S  =  Ci''H«(N02).NH2  +  3S  +  20m 

The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  water,  and  the  precipitate  extracted  with  boiling 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  having  been  concentrated, 
ammonia  is  added  ;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  the  crystals  of  the  sulphate  which  separate  as  the  solution  cools 
are  recrystallised  from  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  free  base 
may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  sulphate  with  ammonia.  It  crystallises  from 
boiling  water  in  glistening  small  red  crystals,  melting  at  118°-119°.  The  sulphate, 
[C•<'H«(N02)(NH•^)]2H2S0^2H■^0,  forms  long  glistening  needles,  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold_  water.  a-Nitronaphthalene  is  obtained  from  this  nitroamidonaptha- 
lene  on  displacing  the  amido -group  by  hydrogen  (Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  Liehig's 
Annalen,  clxix.  87). 

0.^-Binitro-a-omidonaphthalene,  C»«H5(N02)2  NH^.— The  acetyl-derivative  of  this 
compound  is  formed  on  nitration  of  acenaphthalide.  A  concentrated  solution  of  the 
latter  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from 
nitrous  acid  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  acenaphthalide  employed,  and  the  mixture 
heated  for  a  short  time  on  the  water  bath  to  such  a  temperature  that  a  slight  evolution 
of  gas  takes  place  ;  the  crystalline  product  which  separates  on  standing  is  then 
washed  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid.  JDimtro-a-accnaphthalid 
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crystallises  in  long  yellowish  needles,  melting  at  247°.  "When  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate,  it  yields  dinitro-a-naphthol,  C»«H5(NO-)2.0H  (m.  p.  138°);  but  if 
heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  for  three  hours  at  14:0°,dinUro-a-amido- 
naphtkalene  is  formed.  The  latter  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  needles,  melting  at 
235°  (Liebermann  a.  Hammerschlag,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  272). 

^-Nitro-a-hroTno-a-aniidonajphthalene. — To  prepare  this  compound,  a-bromo-o-ace- 
naphthalide.  Ci»H«Br(NHC2H80),  is  nitrated,  and  10  pts.  of  the  resulting  nitro-deri- 
vative,  which  crystallises  in  long  pale-yellow  needles  melting  at  232°,  are  boiled  for 
two  days  with  2  pts.  of  potassium  hydrate  dissolved  in  60  pts.  anhydrous  alcohol.  It 
crystallises  in  long  orange- coloured  needles,  melting  at  200°  ;  on  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  phthalic  acid.  It  is  abundantly  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ; 
after  a  time,  colourless  needles  of  the  sulphate  separate  from  the  solution,  but  these  are 
immediately  decomposed  by  water  (Liebermann  a.  Scheiding,  ihid.  clxxxiii.  258). 

a-Benzamidonaphthalene,  C'H^NH.COC^H^  prepared  by  heating  naphthyl- 
amine  with  benzoic  chloride  (Church),  crystallises  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  easily 
soluble,  in  glistening  needles,  melting  at  156°  (Ebell,  Ber.  vii.  1317;  viii.  562).  It 
yields  two,  if  not  three,  isomeric  mononitro-compounds  on  nitration.  a-Nitro-a-bem- 
amidonaphthalene,  C^'*H®(N02).NH.C0C''H^  crystallises  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
difficultly  soluble,  in  yellowish  prisms  melting  at  224°.  When  boiled  with  potassic 
hydrate  solution,  it  yields  a-nitro-a-naphthol  (m.  p.  164°).  On  reduction  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  this  compound  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  amido- 
benzamidonaphthalene,  C'H^(NH'^),NH.COC*'H^.  The  latter  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  needles  melting  at  186°.  Its  hydrochloride  forms  fine  colourless  microscopic  needles 
difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

fi-Nitro-a-benzamidonaphthalene,  Cl«II*'(N02).NH.C0C«H^  crystallises  in  yellow 
glistening  prisms,  melting  at  175°;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  hot,  but  difficultly  in  cold 
water.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  isomeride  in  its  behaviour  on  reduction  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  being  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  a  base  of  the 
formula  CH'^N^  (so-called  anhydrobenzoyldiamidonaphthalene).  Probably  the  nitro- 
group  is,  in  the  first  instance,  reduced  to  the  amido-group,  the  hydrogen-atoms  of 
which  then  unite  with  the  oxyga.i  ntom  of  the  benzoyl  group,  forming  water,  thus : 

NH.CO.C'H^  NH.C.CH' 


\/\/  \/\/ 

/3-Amido-a-benzamidonaplittialene. 

The  base  in  question  forms  well-defined  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  210°,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  It  appears  to  combine  directly  with  amyl  iodide. 
The  hydrochloride,  C'^H^^N^Cl,  crystallises  in  colourless  microscopic  needles,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  nitrate,  C^^II*^N'^NO^  crystallises  in  long  yellow 
needles. 

afi-Dinitro-a-benzamidonaphthalene,  Cl''H5(N02)2.NH.COC8H^  produced  on  nitrat- 
ing  a-benzamidonaphthalene  with  strong  nitric  acid,  crystallises  in  small  needles 
melting  at  252°,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  By  recrys- 
tallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dinitroacetamidonaphthalene. 
On  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  diamido-a-benzamido- 
naphthalene,  Ci''H5(NH2)2.NHCOC«H^  (Ebell). 

Succinamidonaphthalene. — See  Hanemann  {Ber.  x.  1713). 

Diamidonaphthalenes. — The  properties  of  the  diamidonaphthalenes  formed 
on  reduction  of  so-called  a-  and  jS-dinitronaphthalene  have  been  further  investigated 
and  described  by  De  Aguiar  {Ber.  vii.  307). 

According  to  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxix.  90),  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  a-  and  )8-dinitronaphthalene  with  reducing  agents,  the 
latter  being  only  slowly  acted  upon  even  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (comp.  Laden- 
burg,  Ber.  xi.  1651). 

A  third  diamidonaphthale7ie,  isomeric  with  those  from  the  two  dinitronaphthalenes, 
has  been  obtained  from  a-nitro-a-acetamidonaphthalene  by  Liebermann  a.  Dittler 
{Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  238).  To  prepare  it,  the  latter  compound  is  treated 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dissolved  tin  is  removed  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  &c.,  and  the  resulting  a-amido-a.~acetamidonaphthalene  hydrochloride  is  boiled 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydrate ;  the  base  then  separates  as  a  resin.  _  From 
this  product,  salta  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  acid  and  then  precipitating 
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the  filtered  solution  with  the  concentrated  acid.  The  chloride,  C"'H*(NH^C1)^  forms 
small  white  plates ;  on  mixing  its  solution  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  di- 
chromate  or  chromic  acid,  a  green  coloration  is  produced  ;  more  concentrated  solutions 
furnish  a  similarly  coloured  precipitate.  On  boiling,  the  colour  disappears,  and 
naphthaquinone  distils  over.  When  the  diamidonaphthalenes  from  a-  and  j8-dinitro- 
naphthalene  are  thus  treated,  not  a  trace  of  quinone  is  produced. 

a-Diamidonaphthalene  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  the  iodide  with  sodium  hydrate  ;  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol, 
chloroform,  and  ether  in  glistening  needles  or  prisms,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  colourless, 
and  sublimes  almost  without  decomposition  in  white  feather- like  forms.  It  melts  at 
189'6°.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold,  and  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  still 
more  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  The  dry  substance  does  not  alter,  even  on 
exposure  to  light.  On  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  to  water  in  which  crystals  of 
the  base  are  suspended,  a  blue- violet  coloration  is  produced,  and  after  a  time  a 
similarly  coloured  precipitate  forms.  A  like  coloration  results  on  adding  barium 
dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  ;  potassium  hypochlorite  causes  a  red  colouration  and  precipitate. 

^-Diamidonafphthalene  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  but  a  more  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  iodide  should  be  employed,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  purify : 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  cold  strong  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  double 
the  amount  of  distilled  water  ;  the  base  then  separates  out  in  white  needles  melting 
at  66'5°.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  a-compound  in  water,  but  less  soluble  in  chloro- 
form ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  but  cannot  be  obtained  well 
crystallised  from  either  of  these  solvents.  No  characteristic  coloration  is  produced 
on  the  addition  of  barium  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  the 
hquid  being  at  most  slightly  blackened ;  ferric  chloride  produces  a  dark  chestnut- 
brown  precipitate. 

Both  a-  and  /8-diamidonaphthalene  combine  readily  with  oxalic  acid.  The  o-oxalate 
crystallises  from  water  in  thin  transparent  plates  ;  the  )8-oxalate  in  white  glistening 
crystals  like  those  of  potassium  iodide.  The  latter  appears  readily  to  undergo  change, 
and  is  said  by  De  Aguiar  to  furnish  a  substance  resembling  gold  in  appearance  and 
lustre  and  of  great  stability,  but  the  nature  of  this  substance  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring it  have  not  been  described  (comp.  Ber.  vii.  313). 

The  a-diamine  is  not  appreciably  acted  upon  by  ethyl  oxalate  at  100°,  but  if  the 
)3-diamine  be  heated  with  10  pts.  of  the  oxalate  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  a  compound 
of  the  formula  C^'^H'^O^  is  produced,  which  crystallises  from  chlorofoi'm  in  magnificent 
red  needles  like  chromic  anhydride  ;  this  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
benzene  ;  it  carbonises  without  melting  if  heated  to  195°.  It  is  regarded  by  De  Aguiar 

.NH.CO  .NH.CO 
as  ethylnajphthaleneoxamide,  C^'*H5(C"H*)<^       |    ;  the  formula  C'"H\  | 

\NH.C0  \N=C  .  0C2H» 

would,  however,  appear  more  probable. 

Tf  a-diamidonaphthalene  or  one  of  its  salts  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  or  potassium  nitrite,  a  brownish-black  flocculent  product  is  obtained.  But  if  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  j8-diamine  be  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  a 
single  molecular  proportion  of  potassium  nitrite,  a  voluminous  red  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  recrystallised  from  warm  benzene,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble. 
It  then  forms  extremely  fine  glistening  red  needles.  This  product  has  the  composition 
C'"H^N^ .  properties  are  altogether  different,  however,  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
diazo-derivatives.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound  in  the  free  state,  and  may  even  be 
partially  sublimed ;  the  sublimed  substance  resembles  alizarin  in  appearance.  It 
forms  compounds  both  with  acids  and  with  bases,  but  they  are  highly  unstable,  and 
at  once  decomposed  by  water.  Thus  if  the  moist  substance  be  added  to  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  wine-red  coloured  solution  is 
obtained  which  soon  deposits  long  needle-like  crystals  of  the  same  colour ;  the  least 
trace  of  water,  however,  turns  these  crystals  vermilion-red,  the  parent  substance 
being  regenerated. 

According  to  Ladenburg  {Ber.  xi,  1650),  the  i8-diamine  alone  reacts  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  orthodiamido-compounds  with  benzoic  aldehyde. 

ia'apl3ithydreneg:lycol,  CioHi«(OH)2  (Grimaux,  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxv.  351,  Ixxvi, 
675 ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xviii,  205  ;  xix.  396).  The  dichlorinated  derivative  of 
this  alcohol  is  produced  by  prolonged  boiling  of  naphthalene  tetrachloride  with  water ; 
it  crystallises  from  the  concentrated  solution  In  brownish  granules  or  crystalline  plates, 
but  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  It  dissolves  in  about 
30  pts.  of  boiling  water,  but  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  alcohol  and  ether 
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dissolve  it  readily.  It  separates  from  an  ethereal  solution  in  hard  prisms  of  con- 
siderable size,  melting  at  155°-156°.  The  diacetyl  derivative,  0^m^G\\OC''WO)\ 
crystallises  from  ether  in  plates  or  short  prisms  melting  at  130°-131°;  the  cor- 
responding dibenzoate,  Q^m^GY\OG''W>Oy,  melts  at  148°-150''. 

On  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dichloronaphthydrene  glycol  furnishes  a 
small  amount  of  a  monoehloronaphthol,  C''*H'^C1.0H,  crystallising  in  long  fine  needles 
melting  at  109°.  If  an  aqueous  solution  be  distilled  with  zinc-dust,  a-naphtholis  pro- 
duced m  accordance  with  the  equation  C'»H«C12(0H)'^+  2H  =  Ci°H^OH  +  2HC1  +  H^O. 
If  heated  with  30  pts.  of  water  at  150°  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  yields  a  resinous 
product,  together  with  a  crystalline  substance,  which  is  apparently  a-naphthaquinol. 
On  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  phthalic  acid. 

3^aplitliylpurpuric  ikcid,  C'H'N^O^  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  formed  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  isopurpurates  (iii.  433)  from  the 
potassium  salt  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  dinitronaphthol  in 
alcoholic  solution  (Sommaruga,  Ber.  iv.  94)  : 


They  are  dark  golden-brown  with  metallic  reflex  ;  the  potassium  salt  is  crystalline ; 
the  '  acid'  itself  cannot  be  isolated.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  they  yield  a 
mixture  of  mono-  and  dinitronaphthol ;  when  heated  with  potassic  hydrate  they  form 
hemimellithic,  phthalic,  and  benzoic  acid. 

If,  in  preparing  potassium  naphthylpurpurate,  aqueous  solutions  be  employed 
instead  of  alcoholic,  a  second  body,  so-called  indophan,  C"H^''N''0'',  is  also  obtained. 
To  prepare  this  compound,  about  30  grams  of  dinitronaphthol  are  added  to  about  2 
litres  of  water,  and  sufficient  ammonia  mixed  with  the  boiling  liquid  to  dissolve  the 
dinitronaphthol.  A  hot  concentrated  solution  of  45  grams  pure  potassium  cyanide  is 
then  added.  The  reaction  is  complete  within  about  ten  minutes.  The  whole  is  then 
placed  on  a  good  filter,  and  the  solid  residue  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the 
liquid  runs  through  colourless.  The  product  is  a  mixture  of  indophan  with  its  potas- 
sium derivative.  After  further  prolonged  washing  with  boiling  water,  it  is  removed 
from  the  filter  and  heated  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  again  filtered  and 
washed  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  contains  chlorine.  If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  the' 
potassium  derivative,  the  crude  product  is  heated  with  potassic  hydrate  solution, 
filtered,  and  then  washed  until  freed  from  alkali. 

Indophan  is  a  violet-coloured  powder  with  a  green  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble 
in  the  ordinary  solvents,  but  moderately  soluble  in  sulphuric  or  warm  glacial  acetic 
acid  ;  it  does  not  crystallise  from  these  solutions,  however  ;  and,  unlike  indigo,  cannot 
be  sublimed.  It  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  but  cannot  be  reduced  by  ferrous  sulphate 
and  lime.  It  yields  the  same  products  as  naphtbylpurpuric  acid  on  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate.  The  potassium  aud  sodium  derivatives,  which  closely  resemble  indigo  in 
outward  appearance,  contain  only  a  single  atom  of  metal. 

Constitution  of  Naphthalene  and  its  Derivatives.  . 

The  adaptability  of  the  formula  originally  proposed  for  naphthalene  by  Erlenmeyer 
in  1866  {Lieblg's  Annalen,  cxxxvii.  346),  but  first  established  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
mental evidence  by  Grraebe  in  1869  (vi.  212),  has  been  entirely  confirmed  by  all  recent 
researches  (comp.  Ladenburg,  Ber.  vii.  1137).  Wreden,  however,  has  proposed  {ibid, 
ix.  590)  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  Erlenmeyer-Grraebe  formula : 


but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  experimental  evidence  to  justify  the  use 
of  this  symbol. 

In  discussing  the  constitution  of  the  naphthalene  derivatives,  it  is  convenient,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  benzene  derivatives,  to  disregard  the  mode  of  union  of  the  carbon 
atoms,  and  merely  to  employ  a  double  hexagon  as  the  s3rmbol  of  naphthalene,  number- 
ing the  '  positions '  in  the  one  hexagon  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  the  corresponding  '  positions 
in  the  other  hexagon  1',  2',  3',  and  4',  thus  :  - 


Ci«ff(N02)2.0H  +  2H0N  +  H^O  =  C^H^N^O*  +  CO^  +  NH». 


H 
C 
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H 
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1'  1 


4'  4 


The  data  as  yet  accumulated  are  not  sufficient  to  furnish  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  the  naphthalene  derivatives,  but  they  are  sufficient 
for  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  problem  and  well  worthy  of  consideration  in 
detail. 

On  reference  to  the  naphthalene  symbol,  it  will  be  obvious  that  two,  but  only  two, 
mono-derivatives  are  possible,  viz.  :  one  formed  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  positions  1,4,  1'  or  4',  the  other  formed  by  the  displacement  of  those  in 
the  positions  2,  3,  2'  or  3'.  Also  that  two,  but  only  two, '  symmetrical'  di-derivatives 
are  possible,  in  which  the  positions  1  :  4'  (=  1'  :  4)  or  2  :  3'  (  =  2'  :  3)  are  occupied  ; 
in  like  manner,  there  may  be  two  symmetrical  tetra-derivatives. 

The  two  isomeric  (a  and  fi)  naphthalenesulphonic  acids,  formed  simultaneously  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  naphthalene,  are  respectively  representative  of  these 
two  kinds  of  mono-derivatives. 

Ordinary  nitronaphthalene  and  the  amidonaphthalene  (naphthylamine)  derived 
from  it,  o-naphthol,  o-cyanonaphthalene,  the  bromonaphthalene  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  bromine  on  naphthalene  and  a-naphthoic  or  naphthalene-a-carboxylic  acid 
are  all  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  same  series  of  mono-derivatives  as  the  so- 
called  naphthalene-a-sulphonic  acid :  since  a-naphthol  is  obtained  by  directly  displacing 
the  sulpho-group  in  this  acid  by  the  group  OH ;  since  a-naphthol  may  be  formed  by 
Griess's  method  from  amidonaphthalene  (naphthylamine)  ;  and  since  naphthalene-a- 
carboxylic  acid  may  be  obtained  on  the  one  hand  from  the  cyanonaphthalene  derived 
from  the  a-sulphonic  acid,  and  on  the  other  from  ordinary  bromonaphthalene  by  the 
combined  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl  chloroformate,  Cl.COOC'^II^  (Eghis).  Ordinary 
chloronaphthalene  is  doubtless  also  an  a-derivative,  as  it  corresponds  in  all  particulars 
to  ordinary  bromonaphthalene. 

Naphthaleue-/3-sulphonic  acid  is  the  only  jS-derivative  as  yet  obtained  by  a  direct 
process  from  naphthalene.  To  it  correspond  )8-naphthol,  jS-cyanonaphthalene,  iiaph- 
thalene-jS-carboxylic  acid,  /3-naphthylamine,  and  the  chloro-  and  bromonaphthalene 
formed  from  this  latter  by  Griess's  method. 

The  positions  1,4,  1'  and  4'  in  the  naphthalene  symbol  are  to  be  regarded  as 
o-positions,  i.e.  it  is  by  the  displacement  of  a  hydrogen  atom  in  one  of  these  positions 
that  the  o-mono- derivatives  are  formed,  and  the  positions  2,  3,  2'  and  3'  are  to  be 
regarded  as  /3-positions.  The  evidence  on  which  these  two  propositions  are  based  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

Supposing  any  di-derivative  of  naphthalene  in  which  both  the  radicles  substituted 
for  hydrogen  are  in  the  same  hexagon,  and  in  which  both  radicles  are  either  in  a- posi- 
tions or  in  jS-positions,  be  taken  and  the  relative  positions  of  these  two  radicles  be 
determined,  then,  if  the  two  radicles  be  found  to  occupy  the  relative  positions  1  :  2,  it 
follows  that  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  positions  marked  2  and  3  in  the  above  symbol  have 
been  displaced  ;  while  if  they  occupy  the  relative  positions  1:4,  those  marked  1  and 
4  in  the  symbol  have  been  displaced.  Now  Liebermann  a.  Dittler  have  shown 
(Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  228)  that  by  nitrating  acetamidonaphthalene  (acenaph- 
thalid),  C'''H^.NH(C2H^0),  prepared  from  ordinary  or  a-amidonaphthalene,  then 
converting  the  acetamidonitronaphthalene,  which  is  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction 
(comp.  p.  1371),  into  amidonitronaphthalene,  and  displacing  the  amido-group  in  this 
latter  by  hydrogen  by  Griess's  method,  a  nitronaphthalene  is  obtained  in  all  respects 
identical  with  ordinary  or  a-nitronaphthalene ;  in  other  words,  both  radicles  in  the 
acetamidonitronaphthalene  in  question  occupy  a-positions.  By  reducing  the  same 
acetamidonitronaphthalene,  then  converting  the  resulting  acetamidoamidonaphthalene 
into  diamidonaphthalene,  C^°H^(NH2)2,  and  oxidising  this  latter,  naphthaquinone, 
C"'H^(0^),  is  produced :  hence  each  of  the  oxygen-atoms  in  naphthaquinone  is  in  the 
a-position,  and  as  naphthaquinone  yields  phthalic  acid  on  oxidation,  the  substituting 
radicles  in  the  various  derivatives  referred  to  are  in  the  one  hexagon.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  the  complete  similarity  of  their  properties,  that  naphthaquinone 
and  benzoquinone  are  similarly  constituted :  and  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
oxygen-atoms  in  the  latter  occupy  relatively  the  positions  1  :  4,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  naphthoquinone  is  also  a  1  :  4  derivative.  If  this  deduction  be 
accepted,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  positions  1,  4  and  also  those  marked  1'  4'  in 
the" naphthalene  symbol  are  a-positions ;  and  therefore  that  the  positions  2,  3  and  2'  3' 
are  /3-positions,  thus : 
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a  a 

But  as  Eeverdin  a.  Nolting  have  pointed  out  (Ber.  xiii.  36),  the  force  of  this  argument 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that  two  naphthaquinones  are  known.  The 
following  argument  which  these  chemists  have  brought  forward  is,  however,  perfectly 
conclusive.    Obviously  only  two  isomeric  nitrophthalic  acids  are  possible,  viz. : 
N0» 


sCOOH 


JCOOH 


NO' 


COOH 


COOH 


Two  such  acids  have  actually  been  prepared,  both  being  formed  on  nitration  of 
phthalic  acid  (Miller,  Ber.  xi.  1191);  they  melt  respectively  at  212°  and  165°. 
Now,  Miller  has  shown  that  the  modification  which  melts  at  165°  is  convertible 
into  a  hydroxyphthalic  acid  which  Schall  has  proved  to  have  the  constitution 
OH  :  COOH  :  COOH  =  1  :  3  :  4  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  nitrophthalic  acid  melting 
at  212°  is  represented  by  fig.  I.,  and  that  melting  at  165°  by  fig.  II.,  and  since  the 
former  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  of  nitronaphthalene  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow, 
Ber.  xii.  688),  which  is  an  a-derivative,  it  follows  that  the  a-position  in  the  symbol 
of  naphthalene  is  the  position  next  the  carbon  atom  common  to  the  two  hexagons. 

ConstiUition  of  the  Haloid-derivatives  of  Naphthalene.  Chlorona/phthalenes. — The 
dichloronaphthalene  melting  at  68°  (so-called  yS),  obtained  from  naphthalene  tetra- 
chloride, undoubtedly  contains  both  chlorine  atoms  in  the  same  C^-group  in  the  relatiA-^e 
positions  1  :  4,  since  it  may  be  obtained  from  a-nitro-a-naphthol  and  yields  a  dichloro- 
phthalic  acid  on  oxidation.  The  isomeric  dichloronaphthalene  (m.  p.  35'^,  so-called  o-) 
obtained  from  the  same  tetrachloride,  is  perhaps  the  0-1  :  3  modification,  for,  from 
the  general  behaviour  of  naphthalene,  it  might  be  expected  that  this  modification, 
rather  than  the  isomeric  0-2  :  3  dichloronaphthalene,  would  be  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  chloride  from  the  tetrachloride, 
which  it  is  obvious  may  furnish  three  dichloronaphthalenes.  If,  however,  the  dibro- 
monaphthalene  obtained  by  Meldola  is  isomeric  "with  that  of  Jolin,  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  it  is  the  0  —  2:3  modification: 


HCl 


CI 


CI 


HCl 


/\/\      /\/\  /\/\o. 


^^V^""    ^A/  \/\/"' 


Naphthalene 
tetrachloride. 


0-1 :  4  (/3)  Dichloro- 
naphthalene. 


0- 1 :  3  (?  a)  Dichloro- 
naphthalene. 


0-2  :  3  Dichloro- 
naphthalene. 


The  dichloronaphthalene  melting  at  107°  (so-called  7)  is  shown,  by  its  behaviour 
on  oxidation,  to  contain  the  chlorine  atoms  in  diflferent  C^-groups  ;  both  chlorine-atoms, 
however,  are  in  a-positions,  since  it  may  be  obtained  both  from  nitronapbthalene-a- 
sulphonic  acid  and  from  a-nitronaphthalenesulphonic  acid.  Both  )8-  and  7-dichloro- 
naphthalene,  however,  may  be  converted  into  so-called  5-trichloronaphthalene  by 
distilling  their  mono-nitro-derivatives  with  POP ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  three 
chlorine-atoms  in  S-triehloronaphthalene  are  all  in  a-positions.  But  S-trichloronaph- 
thalene  is  also  obtained  on  treatment  of  )3-dinitronaphthalene  with  POP,  so  that 
indirectly  it  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  further  chlorination  of  ^-dichloronaphthalene 
(m.  p.  83°),  as  this  latter  is  produced  on  simply  displacing  the  nitro-groups_  in 
j8-dinitronaphthalene  by  chlorine  ;  hence  ^-dichloronaphthalene  is  also  an  ao-derivative 
(Atterberg).  But  if  jS-dichloronaphthalene  be  the  0-1  :  4  modification,  7-dichloro- 
Cl       CI  CI  CI  CI  CI 


ci  ci 

S-Trichloronaphthalene.  |3-Dichloronaphtha3ene. 


7-  and  ^-Dichloronaphthalene. 
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naphthalene  must  be  the  1-4',  and  C-dichloronaphthalene  the  1-1' modification,  or 
vice  versa. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  7-modification  is  the  1—4'  compound,  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  dinitronaphthalene  which  is  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
naphthalene,  it  being  apparently  the  tendency  in  the  naphthalene  series  for  the  more 
eymmetrically  constituted  compound  {i.e.  the  more  symmetrical  as  far  as  the  symbol  is 
concerned)  to  be  formed  in  preference.  The  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
diamidonaphthalenes  obtained  from  a-  and  j8-dinitronaphthalene  also  tends  to  support 
this  conclusion. 

The  above  conclusions  derive  further  support  from  the  follovring  considerations. 
By  submitting  nitro-7-dichloronaphthalene  to  reduction,  an  amidochloronaphthalene 
is  obtained  which  necessarily  corresponds  either  to  fi-  or  C-dichloronaphthalene,  since 
the  nitro-derivative  in  question  is  convertible  into  5-trichloronaphthalene.  It  is 
isomeric,  however,  with  the  amidochloronaphthalene  (m.  p.  85°)  which  corresponds  to 
the  former,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  the  latter,  which  may,  in  fact,  actually  be 
obtained  from  it  by  Griess's  method  (Atterberg). 

The  existence  of  three  dichloronaphthalenes  having  their  chlorine-atoms  all  in 
a-positions  is  also  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  four  a-positions  in  naphthalene.  Chlorine 
and  the  nitro-group  respectively  occupy  the  same  position  in  chloronaphthalene  and 
nitronaphthalene,  since  the  latter  may  be  directly  converted  into  the  former  by  dis- 
placement of  the  NO--group  by  CI.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  chloronaphthalene  yields 
a  nitro-derivative  which  is  directly  convertible  into  jS-dichloronaphthalene.  Nitro- 
naphthalene, on  the  other  hand,  is  convertible  into  two  isomeric  dinitronaphthalenes, 
corresponding  respectively  to  7-  and  C-dichloronaphthalene.  Hence  /3-  7-  and  C- 
dichloronaphthalene  each  contain  an  atom  of  chlorine  in  the  same  position  as  the  NO^ 
group  in  nitronaphthalene  ;  but  the  second  chlorine-atom  must  occupy  a  different 
position  in  each  relatively  to  the  first,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  isomeric :  con- 
sequently there  must  be  at  least  four  a-positions  in  naphthalene  (Atterberg). 

The  constitution  of  the  remaining  dichloronaphthalenes  cannot  at  present  be  con- 
jectured with  any  great  degree  of  certainty.  The  7j-modification  (m.  p.  48°)  is  not 
improbably  a  2  —  1'  or  2  —  4'  derivative,  as  it  is  derived  from  naphthalene-)8-sulphonic 
acid,  and  it  is  probable  from  the  behaviour  of  the  a-sulphonic  acid  on  nitration  that 
the  nitro-group  in  the  nitro-8-sulphonic  acid  occupies  an  a-position  in  the  C^-group 
which  is  not  occupied  by  the  sulpho-group. 

S-  and  e-dichloronaphthalenes,  which  are  derived  from  the  isomeric  naphthalene- 
disulphonic  acids,  are  probably,  one  or  both,  iSjS-derivatives.  Both  probably  are 
derived  from  the  )8-monosulphonic  acid ;  but  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  )8-disulphonic  acid  contains  both  sulpho-groups  in  )8-positions,  there  are  still  three 
formulae  which  may  be  applied  to  it,  viz. : 


II.  III. 

According  to  Ebert  a.  Merz,  the  naptholsulphonic  acid  formed  on  fusing  the  iS-disulpho- 
nate  with  potassium  hydrate  is  identical  with  that  produced  from  i8-naphthol  and  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  first  of  the  above  formulae  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  probable,  for  as  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bromine  on  the  phenols  is  similar  in 
so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  resulting  compounds  is  concerned,  as  8-naphthol  yields 
a  bromo-derivative  in  which  both  bromine  and  the  OH-group  are  in  the  same  C**- 
group  (Smith),  it  is  probable  that  the  sulpho-acid  derived  from  j8-naphthol  would 
contain  both  the  OH-  and  the  sulpho-group  in  the  same  C*'"-group.  If,  however,  the 
j8-disulpho  acid  were  thus  constituted,  the  dicarboxylic  acid  derived  from  it  should 
be  identical  with  naphthopthalic  acid,  C'*'H^(C00H)2,  which  is  not  the  case._  It  is 
therefore  a  question  whether  the  naphtholsulphonic  acid  from  the  jS-disulphonic  acid 
and  that  from  i8-naphthol  are  idenrical,  as  Ebert  a.  Merz  have  stated,  or  whether 
isomeric  change  does  not  take  place  in  some  of  the  reactions  above  referred  to.  The 
fact  that  it  is  the  C^-group  which  does  not  contain  the  sulpho-group  that  is  attacked 
when  naphthalene-o-  and  jS-sulphonic  chlorides  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
or  when  naphthalene-o-sulphonic  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  naphthalenedisulphonic  acids  also  contain  the  sulpho-groups  in  distinct 
hexagons,  and  such  a  conclusion  would  appear  to  harmonise  well  with  their  general 
behaviour  and  that  of  the  compounds  derived  from  them.  On  this  assumption,  the 
second  and  third  of  the  formulae  given  above  are  the  most  probable  expressions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  a-  and  3-disulphonic  acids  respectively. 
Vol.  VUI.  4  U 
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o-Trichloronaphthalene  is  perhaps  the  0—1:2:4  modification,  as  it  yields  a 
nitrotrichlorophthalic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  (Widmanu).  5-Trichloro- 
naphthalene,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  a  1:4  —  1'  derivative,  fi-  and  7-Trichloro- 
naphthalene  are  probably  both  derived  from  the  same  nitronaphthalene  tetrachloride, 
and,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  there  are  only  two  formulae  which  can  be  assigned 
to  them,  since  the  third  modification  which  can  be  formed  from  such  a  tetrachloride  is 
a  body  of  the  formula  of  5-trichloronaphthalene,  thus : 


HCl  NO^' 


CI 


CI 


HC 


HCl 


CI 

Cl/\/\ 


CI 


CI 


CI 


CI 


CI 


Nitronaphthalene  S-Trichloronaphthalene. 
tetrachloride. 


The  j8-compound  is  not  improbably  the  1  —  1'  :  3,  and  the  7-compound  the  1  —  2'  :  3' 
modification.  f-Trichloronaphthalene  being  formed  by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  7-compound  is  produced,  excepting  that  the  )8-  instead  of  the  a-sulphonic 
chloride  is  employed,  may  be  regarded  as  the  2  —  2'  :  3'  modification. 

From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  from  their  behaviour  with  nitric 
acid,  it  may  be  suggested  as  more  or  less  probable  that  the  remaining  chloronaphtha- 
lenes  are  bodies  of  the  following  constitution  : 

o-Tetrachloronaphthalene,  m.  p.  1  :  4  —  2'  :  3' 

iS  „  „  1  -  2'  :  3'  :  4' 

7  »  „  1  :  4  -  1' :  3' 

8  „  „         1  -  1' :  2' :  4' 
€  »  1  :  4  -  1' :  4' 
o-Pentachloronaphthalene,  „  1  —  1' :  2'  :  3' :  4' 
jS  „  1  :  4  -  1' :  2' :  4' 


-It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  correspond  in  constitution  with 
the  chloronaphthalenes  prepared  by  similar  methods.  According  to  Gruareschi,  how- 
ever {Gazz.  cMm.  ital.  vii.  24),  the  dibromonaphthalene  melting  at  81°  (that  termed 
j8-dibromonaphthalene  by  Jolin)  yields  a  bromophthalic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid,  and  Meldola  finds  that  the  same  acid  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  mononitro- 
derivative  of  the  dibromonaphthalene  in  question  and  oxidising  the  product  {Ber. 
xii.  1963).  This  result,  as  the  latter  points  out,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  bromine- 
atoms  in  3-dibromonaphthalene  are  not  both  in  the  same  C-group.  Its  production 
from  nitro-a-bromonaphthalene  and  from  a-bromonaphthalenesulphonic  acid,  and  the 
fact  that  the  latter  acid  is  converted  into  jS-dichloronaphthalene  when  distilled  with 
POP  (Jolin),  seem,  however,  to  negative  this  assumption. 

Nitronaphtlialenes  and  Mtrochloronaphthalenes. — The  conversion  of  the  two 
dinitronaphthalenes  produced  by  nitration  of  naphthalene  into  7-  and  C-dichloro- 
naphthalene  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  so-called  a-compound  is  the  1  —  4',  and 
the  j8-compound  the  1  —  1'  modification.  The  third  isomeride  obtained  by  Liebermann 
a.  Hammerschlag  is  undoubtedly  the  0  —  1  :  3  modification. 

The  constitution  of  the  nitrochloronaphthalenes  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the 
chloronaphthalenes  into  which  they  are  converted  on  distillation  with  POP,  of  course 
only  in  so  far  as  these  latter  are  bodies  of  known  constitution. 

Constitution  of  the  a-Naphthol  and  a-Naphthylamine  derivatives. — The  researches 
of  Liebermann  and  his  pupils  more  especially  leave  no  doubt  that  these  compounds 
behave  as  the  corresponding  mono-derivatives  of  benzene,  phenol  and  aniline.  Thus 
both  furnish  two  isomeric  mono-derivatives,  that  produced  in  largest  amount  being 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  para-position  relatively  to 
the  OH  or  NH'^  group  (or  rather  to  the  NH.C^H^O  group,  since  in  most  cases  ace- 
naphthalid  and  not  naphthylamine  is  employed) ;  and  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
directly  proved,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  isomeride  which  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  displacing  radicle  in  the  ortho-position  relatively  to  the  OH 
or  NH^  group.  Both  of  these  mono-derivatives  furnish  the  same  di-derivative  when 
further  acted  upon,  but  the  remaining  hydrogen-atom,  occupying  the  meta-position, 
resists  displacement,  and  under  what  may  be  termed  ordinary  conditions  di-derivatives 
only  are  obtained. 

At  present  nothing  is  known  of  the  laws  which  govern  substitution  in  the  case  of 
the  /3-mono-derivatives  of  naphthalene.      -  H,  E.  A, 
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nrAPHTKYAAlVXIxrss.    See  Naphthalenes,  Amido-  (p.  1 369). 
IirAPKTKYI.-]CSTOM-SS.    See  Ketones  (p.  1 156). 

XTAKCEIXrS,  C^^H^^NO^.  This  base  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  very  easily 
in  potash  and  in  ammonia,  and  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  with  2  mol. 
■water,  which  are  easily  given  olf  at  100°.  At  140°  another  molecule  of  water  is 
evolved,  and  the  fused  residue  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  solution  from  which  ammonia  throws  down  amorphous  flocks.  The 
reaction,  which  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  C-^H'-^^NO'-*  =  H^O  +  C"H"NO^ 
yields  probably  four,  and  certainly  three,  products,  of  which  all  but  one  (i.e.  three  or 
two  respectively)  are  amorphous  and  basic  ;  the  remaining  substance,  especially  in 
alcoholic  solution,  gives  a  splendid  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  but  does  not  con- 
sist of  gallic  acid  (0.  Hesse,  Dcut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  105). 

Narceine,  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  base, 
Q23jj29j^O**,  or  C-'^H'^^JN'O^  which  is  amorphous,  and  forms  amorphous  salts  (Beckett  a. 
Wright,  Che7n.  Sac.  J.  xxviii.  629). 

Acetic  anhydride  appears  to  exert  a  dehydrating  action  on  narceine.  In  two 
experiments,  in  which  a  distinct  odour  of  nitrous  acid  was  perceived  and  red  fumes 
were  given  off,  two  bases  soluble  in  ether  were  produced,  one  crystallised,  C^^H^NO^, 
the  other  amorphous,  C-^H-^NO^  (Beckett  a.  Wright). 

When  narceine  is  heated  to  140°-150°  for  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  chars  and  becomes  decomposed,  but  does  not  form  either  meconin, 
opianic  acid,  or  hemipinic  acid,  or  any  solid  base  soluble  in  ether  ;  a  trace  of  methyl- 
amiue  is  however  produced. 

Narceine,  oxidised  by  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  carbon 
dioxide,  and  yields  about  10  p.  c.  of  hemipinic  acid  and  methylamine  ;  with  ferric 
chloride,  considerable  quantities  of  hemipinic  but  no  opianic  acid.  Hemipinic  acid  is 
also  produced,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  or  of  potassium  permanganate,  on  the  aqueous  solution  of  narceine. 

Dilute  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  potassium  carbonate  act  on  narceine 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  ammonia  and  trimethylamine,  but  no  pyridine  or 
allied  volatile  bases  ;  also  small  quantities  of  an  acid  which  is  easily  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  small  white  crystals  melting 
at  210°.  This  acid  has  approximately  the  composition  C^^H'-^'NO^,  and  its  formation 
from  narceine  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  C^^H^^NO^  -  ffO  -  2W  =  C^sH^^NO^ 
By  fusion  with  potash,  it  yields  an  acid  exhibiting  all  the  reactions  of  protocatechuic 
acid,  which  latter  is  also  formed,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  when  narceine  is 
heated  to  230°-240°  with  potassium  hydroxide,  methylnormeconin  being  formed 
as  an  intermediate  product. 

These  results  lead  to  the  representation  of  narceine  by  the  formula : 

(C'3H20NO*).CO.C«H2  I  ^QQ^3^2 

differing  from  that  of  oxynarcotine  (p.  1383)  only  in  the  character  of  its  nitrogenous 
radicle. 

Hydrochlorides  (A.  Petit,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xviii.  534). — Narceine  hydro- 
chloride, as  met  with  in  commerce,  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
associated  with  the  base.  When  narceine  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  acid,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  hydrochloric  acid  retained  is  smaller  in  quantity  the  longer 
the  evaporation  has  been  continued  ;  if  the  base  is  dissolved  in  just  sufficient  acid, 
the  solution  does  not  deposit  crystals  if  more  water  than  50  parts  to  1_  of  narceine  be 
present ;  with  25  to  1,  crystals  are  deposited,  the  formula  of  which  is  2(N.HC1).5H'^0  ;  * 
if  1  part  of  narceine  be  dissolved  in  70  parts  of  dilute  acid  containing  3  grams  to  the 
litre  mixed  with  30  of  water,  crystals  form  on  cooling,  which  have  the  composition 
6N.HC1;  whilst  if  30  of  this  acid  and  70  of  water  be  employed,  the  crystals  are 
lO^.HCl.  This  latter  product  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  either  of 
the  hydrochlorides,  2(N.HC1).5H20,  or  5N.HC1. 

Narceine  dissolves  in  769  parts  of  water 
S  +    HCl     „  277 
N  +  2HC1     „  150 
S  +  3HC1     „  130 
N  +  4HC1     „  60 

Wright  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  109)  finds  that  narceine  hydrochloride,  obtained 
from  a  solution  containing  8  to  10  mols.  hydrochloric  acid  to  1  mol.  narceine,  which 

*  S  =  C"H"NO'. 
4  u  2 
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gives  off  water  of  crystallisation  when  heated  to  100°,  but  recovers  it  over  sulphuric 

acid — contains  altogether  a  proportion  of  water  larger  than  that  assigned  to  it  by 
Petit  (2iH20  =  8-26  p.  c,  and  3H-_0  =  9-75  p.  c.)  By  cooling  a  solution  of  f^.HCl  in 
50  pts.  water,  a  crystalline  salt,  6N.HC1,  was  obtained,  which,  when  treated  with  cold 
water,  finally  retained  0*76  p.  c.  chlorine,  answering  to  Petit's  compound  lON.HCl, 
this  quantity,  however,  being  reduced  by  further  digestion  to  0*4  p.  c.  The  last  portion 
of  chlorine  could  not  be  removed,  even  by  precipitation  with  alkali  and  repeated  crys- 
tallisation. When,  however,  narceine  hydrochloride  was  boiled  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  no  compound  was  formed  analogous  to  chlorocodide  (vi.  480),  but — 
accordingto  the  equation  C^^H^^NO^HCl  =  H^O  +  C^^H^NOs.HCl,— the  hydrochloride 
of  a  new  base,  which  is  amorphous,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  easily  in  alkalis  and 
alkaline  carbonates.  Its  salts  give  with  ferric  chloride  a  dark  blue-violet  colour, 
afterwards  turning  brownish,  and  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  a 
reddish-violet  colour. 

Sulphates  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  loc.  cit.) — The  small  quantity  of  chlorine  which 
adheres  so  obstinately  to  narceine  precipitated  from  the  hydrochloride,  is  completely 
removed  by  solution  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (8-10  p.  c.)  and  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  resulting  sulphate.  The  crystals  thus  purified,  then  drenched  with  fifty 
times  their  volume  of  water,  and  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  have  the  composition 
7C23229N09.4SO''H2-|-  lOH^O.  This  salt  crystallised  from  a  warm  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  in  equal  volumes,  yields  crystals  having  the  composition  of  a  bibasic 
sulphate  ;  and  by  repeatedly  crystallising  the  first-descriDed  salt  from  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  products  more  and  more  basic  are  obtained  containing  3,  4,  and  5  mols. 
narceine  to  1  mol.  SO^Hl  The  narceine  sulphates  arc  distinguished  from  the  hydro- 
chlorides—which  they  otherwise  closely  resemble— by  the  fact  that  they  are  completely 
decomposed  by  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  yield  the  free  base  perfectly  pure. 

Narceine  Etkiodide,  C^^H^^NO^C'II^I,  prepared  like  the  corresponding  mor- 
phine and  narcotine-compounds,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  product  to  dryness 
and  dissolving  the  amorphous  residue  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  granular  crystals,  which, 
when  dried  at  100°,  have  the  composition  C^^H^^NO^C^ffl.  The  mother-liquor,  though 
no  longer  crystallisable,  has  the  same  composition.  By  exposure  to  air  and  light,  the 
compound  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  blue  substance  resembling  iodide  of  starch. 
From  solution  in  ten  times  its  volume  of  boiling  alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  the  ethiodide 
separates  on  cooling  quite  unaltered,  and  in  combination  with  2  mols.  water  of  crys- 
tallisation. Treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  moist  silver  oxide,  it  yields  an  alkaline 
liquid  having  the  composition  C^'H^^NO^C^H^OH,  which  however  decomposes  partially, 
even  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  into  narceine  and  alcohol,  A  platinum  salt  prepared 
from  it  showed  an  amount  of  platinum  approaching  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  platino- 
chloride  of  narceine. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  that  while  narceine  ethiodide  is  more  stable  than 
the  salts  of  narceine  with  inorganic  acids,  the  addition-derivatives  of  narceine,  as  a 
class,  seem  to  be  marked  by  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  narceine  and  the  additive- 
substance  employed.  An  analogous  behaviour  is  also  characteristic  of  narcotine ; 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  constitutional  similarity  between  these  two 
bases,  as  each  of  them  may  be  made  to  yield  derivatives  of  protocatechuic  acid 
(Beckett  a.  Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  703). 

zrARCOTms,  C2-H23NO^  Narcotine  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (equal  volumes  of  H'-O  and  H^SO^)  is  converted  into  dimethyl- 
nornarcotine  (vi.  863),  according  to  the  equation 

C22n23NO^  +  H'-^SO^  =  C^>H2'N0'  +  (CH3)HS0«. 

The  methylsulphuric  acid  formed  at  the  same  time  is  further  resolved  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  methyl  alcohol.  The  reaction  takes  place  exactly  in  the  manner  above 
represented,  if  the  heating  be  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  mass  becomes  flesh-coloured. 
By  further  heating,  a  second,  and  perhaps  also  a  third  atom  of  methyl  may  be  removed 
from  the  narcotine,  but  the  product  is  always  impure  (Armstrong,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxiv.  56). 

On  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  narcotine  in  alcoholic  solution,  see 
Alkaloids  (p.  56). 

Hydrochhride  of  Narcotine,  like  the  corresponding  narceine  salt  (p.  1379),  becomes 
more  basic  the  oftener  it  is  recrystaUised  from  hot  water,  the  salts  5C"H2'N0^.HC1, 
7C22H23N0^HC1,  and  SC^sH^sNOMICl,  being  formed  in  succession  (Beckett  a.  Wright, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  164). 
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Oxidation-products  of  Narcotine. 

Gotarnine,  C'2H»=»N03,  and  Hydrocotarnine,  C^^hisnO^  (Beckett  a.  Wright, 
Chem.  8oc.  J.  1875,  673-585  ;  1876,  i.  164-174,  281-309,  and  461-474).  Gotarnine 
prepared  by  oxidising  narcotine  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  melted  at 
120°,  and  when  crystallised  from  benzene  was  found  to  have  exactly  the  composition 
C'^H'^NO^.H^O,  the  molecule  of  water  not  being  separable  without  simultaneous  de- 
composition of  the  base.  The  platinochloride,  {C^'^H^^^O^.HCiyViOl^  may  however 
be  obtained  anhydrous  by  prolonged  desiccation  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrocotarnine,  first  obtained  by  Hesse  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  pre- 
paration of  morphine  by  the  Eobertson-Gregory  process  (vii.  876),  is  also  formed  by 
the  action  of  granulated  zinc  on  cotarnine  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
reaction  being  continued  for  several  days,  and  the  liquid  all  the  time  being  kept 
slightly  acid.  The  hydrocotarnine  mny  then  be  separated  by  addition  of  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  agitation  with  ether,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  prisms  often  an  ii.cli 
long.  It  dissolves  easily  also  in  alcohol  and  in  benzene  ;  melts  at  55°  when  pure,  at 
lower  temperatures  when  impure  (50°  according  to  Hesse) ;  gives  olf  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  60°,  and  then  does  not  solidify  till  after  some  time.  The  base  prepared  as 
above  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  the  dirty  red-violet  coloration  described  by  Hesse,  Its 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  yielded  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid  crystals  having 
the  composition  Ci2jji8]^O^HCl  +  H-0.  Hesse  found  UH^O,  probably  because  the 
last  portions  of  water  are  somewhat  obstinately  retained,  and  can  be  driven  oJBf  only  by 
reducing  the  salt  to  fine  powder  and  leaving  it  to  stand  for  some  time. 

Hydrocotarnine  may  be  prepared  from  all  the  solutions  obtained  in  the  purification 
of  cotarnine,  and  directly  from  the  crude  cotarnine-solution  filtered  from  the  crystals 
of  opianic  acid  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also  formed,  to  the  amount  of  2  to  5 
per  cent.,  in  the  oxidation  of  narcotine :  hence  Beckett  a.  Wright  regard  it  as  an 
original  product  of  the  decomposition  of  narcotine,  which  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
verted, by  further  oxidation,  into  cotarnine.  It  may  in  fact  be  converted  into  cotarnine 
by  the  action  of  ferric  chloride,  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  cotarnine  obtained  with  the  first  of  these 
reagents  being  very  nearly  pure. 

Narcotine  treated  with  zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  converted 
into  hydrocotarnine  (ra.  p.  54° -5)  and  meconin,  without  any  formation  of  opianic 
acid.  Narcotine  heated  to  boiling  with  a  quantity  of  baryta-water  sufficient  to  form  a 
clear  solution,  gave  olf  methylamine,  and  the  solution  was  found  to  contain  meconin, 
but  no  cotarnine,  hydrocotarnine,  or  opianic  acid.  When  narcotine  was  heated  with 
water  in  sealed  tubes  to  140°-150°,  hydrocotarnine  in  small  quantity  could  be  detected 
if  the  heating  had  been  continued  only  for  6  or  7  hours,  but  not  a  trace  when  the  heating 
was  prolonged  for  21  to  28  hours.  In  the  latter  case  20  per  cent,  of  meconin  was 
obtained,  and  a  smaller  quantity  after  heating  for  a  shorter  time. 

From  these  results  Beckett  a.  Wright  infer  that  the  older  equations 

Narcotine.  Meconin.  Cotarnine. 

2CioHi<'0*  +  02  =  2G^^W0^ 
Meconin.  Opianic  acid. 

do  not  explain  with  sufficient  simplicity  the  facts  hitherto  known,  but  that  a  much 
more  satisfactory  explanation  is  afforded  by  the  equations  proposed  by  Hesse,  viz.  : 

C22H23NO^  +  H^O  =  C10H10O5  +  C12H15N03 
Narcotine.  Opianic  acid.  Hydrocotarnine. 

2Ci2H'5N03  +  02  =  2H20  -h  2C>2H"N03. 
Hydrocotarnine.  Gotarnine. 

The  fact  that  Anderson,  by  acting  on  narcotine  with  nitric  acid,  obtained  meconin, 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  results  above  stated,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  meconin 
was  formed  from  opianic  acid,  a  reaction  indeed  actually  observed  by  Matthiessen  a. 
Foster : 

2C"»H»<'0'  =  C'oHioO^  +  Ci^HioO" 
Opianic  Meconiu.  Hemipinio 

acid.  acid. 

Hydrocotarnine  Ethiodide,  C^'^R^^l^O^.C^WI,  is  formed  by  heating  hydrocotarnine 
to  100°  with  excess  of  ethyl  iodide  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  alcoholic 
solution  on  cooling  in  anhydrous  white  micaceous  plates  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
more  freely  in  alcohol,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat.    When  agitated  with  water  and 
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silver  oxide,  it  yields  an  alkaline  liquid  which  precipitates  metallic  salts,  especi- 
ally those  of  mercury  and  silver,  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
then  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  hy d rocotarnine  ethy Icarbonate, 
(Ci2Hi5NO^C2Hs)2C03  +  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in 

ether. 

The  ethiodide,  agitated  with  water  and  recently  precipitated  silver  chloride,  is 
converted  into  the  ethyloehloride,  C^^H^^NO^C'^ffCl,  which  forms  feathery 
crystals,  melts  at  100°  to  a  vitreous  mass  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cool- 
ing, and  yields  a  platinochloride,  (C^2Hi6N03.C2H*Cl)2PtCl*.  The  ethiodide  is  not 
altered  by  heating  with  excess  of  ethyl  iodide. 

Narcotine,  heated  as  above  with  ethyl  iodide  and  absolute  alcohol,  yields  an  amor- 
phous, easily  decomposible  ethiodide,  .C^Wl,  convertible  like  the  preceding 
into  chlorine-  and  hydroxyl-compounds,  which  are  also  easily  decomposible. 

Cot  amine  forms  an  amorphous  very  hygroscopic  ethiodide,  convertible  into  an 
amorphous  hydroxyl-derivative.  The  corresponding  ethyloehloride  and  platinum  salt 
are  likewise  amorphous. 

Acetic  anhydride  does  not  act  upon  either  narcotine,  cotarnine,  or  hydrocotarnine. 

Bromine-derivatives  of  Cotarnine  and  Hydrocotarnine  (Wright,  Chem, 
Soc.  J.  xxxii.  525). — Hydrocotarnine  hydrobromide  treated  with  bromine  yields  the 
following  products  of  decomposition  : — 

1.  C>2H»5NOMIBr  +  Br^  =  HBr  +  C'2Hl<BrN0^HB^ 

Bromhydrocotarnine 
hydrobromide. 

2.  C»2H»<BrN03.HBr  +  Br^  =  2HBr  +  Cm'^Brm^BBt 

Bromocotarniue 
hydrobromide. 

3.  C'2Hi2BrNO'.HBr  +  Br^  =  C'^H'^Br^NO^.HBr 

Tribromhydrocotarnine 
hydrobromide. 

The  formation  of  the  first  two  of  these  bodies  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  unstable 
addition-products,  C'^Hi^Br^NO^.HBr  and  Ci2H'^Br=*N0''.HBr.  The  third  addition- 
product,  tribromhydrocotarnine  hydrobromide,  forms  well-defined  permanent  crystals. 

Bromhydrocotarnine  and  bromocotarniue  are  similar  in  their  general  properties  to 
hydrocotarnine  and  cotarnine  respectively.  The  former  is  anhydrous,  and  melts  at 
76°  ;  the  latter  has  the  composition  C^^Hi^BrNO^  +  H^O,  and  gives  olF  its  water  at 
100°  with  decomposition.  Its  hydrobromide,  C^^jjisjgi^jsfOMIBr  +  ffO,  crystallises 
well,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water.  The  hydrobromide  of  bromhydrocotarnine  is  an- 
hydrous and  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

When  bromocotarnine  hydrobromide  is  heated  above  200°  it  melts,  gives  off 
hydrogen  bromide,  and  a  combustible  vapour  (probably  CH'Br),  and  forms  a  small 
quantity  of  the  bromide  of  a  new  base,  C'^H^NO^,  called  tarconine,  together  with  an 
indigo-blue  substance  which  is  the  hydrobromide  of  the  base  C^<'H''*N-0^.  These  two 
bases  and  their  salts  are  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  carbon  sulphide, 
and  petroleum,  slightly  soluble  at  the  boiling  heat  in  aniline  and  glacial  acetic  acid, 
with  which  they  form  dark  blue  solutions.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  them, 
forming  with  the  latter  the  sulphate  (C20H^^N2O«)2H2SO^  the  solution  of  which  has  a 
colour  like  that  of  magenta,  equally  beautiful  and  possessing  great  tinctorial  power. 

Tribromhydrocotarnine  Hydrobromide  melts  at  200°,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
resolved  into  hydrogen  bromide,  methyl  bromide,  and  bromotarconine  hydrobromide,  as 
shown  by  the  equation 

Ci2H»2Br3N03.HBr  =  HBr  +  CH^Br  +  C"H8BrN03.HBr. 

Bromotarconine  forms  slender  scarlet  crystals,  C"H^BrN0^2H20,  which  when 
heated  to  100°  give  oj0F  their  water  and  assume  a  crimson  colour,  and  retain  that 
colour  if  immediately  recrystallised  from  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol,  but  crystallise 
out  with  scarlet  colour  if  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  present.  The  salts  of 
bromotarconine  have  a  faint-yellow  colour,  crystallise  well,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in 
cold  water.    The  hydrobromide  and  hydrochloride  crystallise  each  with  2R^0. 

Cotarnine  Hydrobromide,  C'^H'^NO^.HBr  +  2H20,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  with  bromine  the  addition-product,  dibromhydrobromocotarnine  hydrobromide, 
C'^H^^Br^NO^.HBr,  which,  when  further  treated  with  bromine,  yields  tribromo- 
cotarnine  hydrobromide  identical  with  that  which  is  formed  from  hydrocotarnine.  By 
the  action  of  water,  dibromhydrocotarnme  hydrobromide  is  resolved  into  hydrobromic 
acid  and  bromocotarnine  hydrobromide.  Bromocotarnine  treated  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  takes  up  2  at.,  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  bromhydrocotarnine, 
identical  with  that  which  is  formed  from  hydrocotarnine. 
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Oxynarcotine,C"H23NO«  =  N=[C'iH"(CH3)03].CO.C«H2|^Q(5g5^2.   This  base, 

of  which  narcotine  may  be  regarded  as  the  aldehyde,  was  obtained  by  Beckett  a. 
"Wright  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix,  461)  from  crystals  whicli  remained  undissolved  in  the 
process  of  purifying  narceine.  It  probably  does  not  exist  in  opium  ready-formed,  but 
is  formed  from  narcotine  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  To  purify  it,  the 
crude  base  is  treated  with  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  dissolve  it ; 
the  solution  is  treated  with  the  exact  quantity  of  caustic  soda  required  to  precipitate 
the  base  ;  the  precipitated  crystals,  forming  a  mass  very  much  like  paper-pulp,  are 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  which  takes  up  admixed  narceine  and  finally  leaves 
sandy  crystals  which  must  be  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol ;  and  the  base  thus  far 
purified  is  finally  converted  into  the  hydrochloride,  and  precipitated  in  the  pure  state 
by  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  potash.  By  applying  the  same  treatment  to 
the  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the  separation  by  water,  as  above  described,  it  is  easy 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxynarcotine  from  the  narceine. 

Oxynarcotine  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  even  when  hot,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  benzene  and  in  chloroform.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions 
of  its  salts  by  the  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  but  redissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant.  Its  solution  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  yields  soft  crystals  of  the 
hydrochloride,  C^^H^^NOMICl  +  2H-0,  which  become  anhydrous  at  100°,  and  are 
resolved  by  boiling  with  water  into  basic  salt  and  acid. 

By  oxidation  with  ferric  chloride  and  other  reagents,  oxynarcotine  is  resolved  into 
hydrocotarnine  and  hemipinic  acid  : 

without  formation  of  opianic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  140°-150°  for  15  to  20  hours,  but  the  product  does  not  contain  opianic  acid, 
hemipinic  acid,  meconin,  or  any  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether  (Beckett  a.  "Wright). 

Hemipinic  and  Opianic  Acids.   Orientation  of  Marcotine°>derivatives. 

Hemipinic  acid,  C'<'H"'0^,  was  obtained,  together  with  meconin,  by  fusing  opianic 
acid  with  three  times  its  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  two  being  separated  by 
Matthiessen  a.  Foster's  process  (iii.  142).  The  meconin  thus  obtained  fused  at  102°- 
102-5°.  Crude  hemipinic  acid,  partially  purified  by  conversion  into  the  lead  salt, 
always  contains  small  quantities  of  methylnormeconin,  C^H^O^  which  gives  a  blue 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  by  recrystallisation,  but 
may  be  easily  removed  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  Pure  hemipinic 
acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  washing  its  ammonium  salt,  dried  at  100°,  with  alcohol, 
dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracting  with  ether.  Hemipinic  acid,  heated 
for  an  hour  to  180°  and  crystallised  from  alcohol,  is  converted  into  hemipinic 
anhydride,  which  forms  shining  needles  melting  at  166°-167°  (corr.)  The  acid 
containing  methylnormeconin  melts  at  10°-15°,  and  its  anhydride  at  6°-7°.  The  ease 
with  which  hemipinic  acid  is  converted  into  the  anhydride  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  belongs  to  the  phthalie  series — in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  ortho-compound. 

Sodium  hemipinate  heated  in  a  retort  with  twice  its  weight  of  soda-lime  yielded, 
together  with  a  watery  distillate,  a  heavy  oil  boiling  at  first  between  200°  and  210°, 
but  after  two  rectifications  between  204°  and  206°  (corr.)  This  oil  is  identical  in  all  its 
reactions  with  the  dimethylpyrocatechin,  0*^11 ''.OCH^.OH,  which  Marasse 
obtained  from  beech-tar  creosote  (vi.  504),  and  is  resolved  by  heating  with  hydriodic 
acid  into  methyl  iodide  and  pyrocatechin, 

Hemipinic  acid  heated  with  six  to  seven  times  its  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide 
and  a  little  water  to  200°-220° — the  temperature  rising  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  235°-240°— is  converted  into  protocatechuic  acid,  C^H3(0H)2,C0-H  +  R-0 
[CO^H  :  OH  :  0H  =  1  :  3  :  4].  Hence  hemipinic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  car- 
boxylated  dimethylprotocatechuic  acid,  C«H2(C02H)2(0CH3)2,  in  which  the 
two  carboxyl-groups  are  probably  in  the  positions  1,  2,  the  methoxyl-groups  in  3,  4 
or  4,  5.    By  heating  with  soda-lime,  it  is  converted  into  200^^  and  C^K\OCR^y- ;  by 

heating  alone  into  the  anhydride  C''H-(OCH^)*  j  qq^O  ;  and  by  fusion  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  into  carbonic  acid,  protocatechuic  acid^  and  methyl  alcohol,  which 
suifers  further  decomposition : 

cm%ocm)\comy  +  3Kho  =  co^k^  ^-  c«H3(oh)2C02k  +  2CR*o. 

Hemipinic  acid  cautiously  heated  with  hpdriodic  acid  is  converted  into  me  thy  1- 
norhemipinic  acid,  C^H^O^ -H  2H"0,  which  gives  oflF its  water  at  100°,  with  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  A^ery  unstable,  as  are-also  its  salts  ;  melts  with  decomposition 
at  150°-155°,  and  is  identical  with  Liechti's  isojpinic  acid  (vi.  882),  to  which  however 
Liechti  assigned  a  different  formula. 
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Methylnorhemipinic  acid,  fused  'with  potassium  hydroxide  at  240°,  till  a  sample 
no  longer  gives  a  blue  colour  ■with  ferric  chloride,  is  converted  into  protocatechuic 
acid ;  when  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  gives  off  carbon  dioxide ;  and  when  dis- 
tilled with  pumice-powder  it  yields  methylprotocatechuic  acid  (m.  p.  249°  corr.), 
together  with  an  oily  substance,  probably  guaiacol.  Methylnorhemipinic  acid,  heated 
for  half  an  hour  to  160°-170°,  yields  an  acid  which  may  be  purified  by  conversion 
into  the  ammonium  salt,  dissolves  easily  in  hot,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  is  coloured 
blue-violet  by  ferric  chloride,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  Liechti's  opinio  aoid. 
When  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  methylprotocatechuic 
and  protocatechuic  acid. 

Hemipinic  acid,  heated  for  ten  hours  with  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  monomethylprotocatechuic  acid,  melting  at  251°  (corr.)  (comp.  Matthiessen  a. 
Foster,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  354).  This  acid  yields  a  dimethyl-derivative  which  is 
identical  with  dimethylprotocatechuic  acid,  but,  contrary  to  KoUe's  statement  (vii.  432), 
crystallises  with  1  mol.  H^O. 

Meoonin,  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  yields  methylnormeconin,  C^H^OS 
as  an  anhydrous  crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  125°,  and  is  turned  blue  by  ferric 
chloride.  The  same  compound  is  produced  in  like  manner  from  narcotine.  By  further 
fusion  with  potash,  it  is  converted  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  into  protocatechuic 
acid. 

Meconin  and  methylnormeconin  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae : 

(CO 

Meconin.  Methylnormeconin. 

Hypogallic  acid  is  regarded  by  Beckett  a.  Wright  as  a  mixture  of  opianic  and 
hemipinic  acids,  probably  with  addition  of  protocatechuic  acid  (p.  1083). 

Reactions  of  Opianic  Acid. — Sodium  opianate,  mixed  with  soda-lime  (caustic  baryta 
yields  a  smaller  product),  dried  at  130°-140°,  and  distilled  in  a  retort,  yields,  together 
with  a  watery  distillate,  a  heavy  oil,  the  portion  of  which  boiling  above  260°  contains 
a  fraction  which  passes  over  at  280°-285°  (uncorr.),  and  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture 
to  a  mass  which  melts  at  41°.  On  one  occasion,  the  whole  of  the  crude  products 
distilled  over  at  260°,  but  mostly  the  greater  part  passed  over  below  200°.  The  oil 
has  the  composition  G^H'^O^,  and  agrees  in  all  respects,  except  its  melting  point, 
with  Tiemann's  methyl- vanillin  (p.  306).  When  heated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  with  gradual  addition  of  potassium  dichromate,  it  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  an 
acid  which  melted  at  171°,  gave  no  colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and  when 
heated  to  220°  with  potassium  hydroxide,  was  converted  into  an  acid  exhibiting  the 
reactions  of  protocatechuic  acid.  This  oxidation-product  of  methyl-vanillin  is  therefore 
doubtless  dimethylprotocatechuic  acid. 

When  methyl-vanillin  is  heated  for  ten  hours  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  methyl 
chloride  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  dark-coloured  tar ;  and  on 
dissolving  this  in  ether,  agitating  the  solution  with  caustic  potash,  separating  the 
dark- coloured  alkaline  liquid,  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  exhausting  with  fresh 
ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  an  oily  residue  is  left,  which  on  standing 
yields  crystals  having  the  composition  C^H^O^,  smelling  like  vanilla,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  melting  at  80°,  and  identical  in  cA'-ery  respect  with 
Tiemann  a.  Haarmann's  vanillin.  The  quantity  of  vanillin  thus  obtained  is,  how- 
ever, very  small,  so  that  the  preparation  of  this  substance  from  opium  is  not  likely  to 
be  successful  as  a  commercial  operation. 

The  formation  of  dimethyl-protocatechuic  aldehyde  by  the  action  of  heat  on  a 
mixture  of  sodium  opianate  and  soda-lime  shows  that  the  COOH  radicle  eliminated 
from  opianic  acid  by  the  action  of  soda-lime  is  in  the  same  position  as  that  removed 
from  hemipinic  acid  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  at  240°. 

Erom  the  character  of  the  alternative  formulae  thus  deducible  for  opianic  acid,  viz.: 

COH  COH 
/\,CO.OH  CO.Oh/\ 


or 

.CH» 


O.CH»  O.CH» 


O.CH' 
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it  follows  that  narcotine  must  have  one  of  the  two  structures  : 

[C"H"(CH')0=']=N  [C"H"(CH'')0']=N 
I  I 
CO  CO 

I  I 

coh/  \  coh/\,o.ch^ 


O.CH^" 


O.CH» 


O.CH= 


the  CO-group  which  links  the  benzene  radicle  to  the  cotarnine  nucleus,  corresponding  in 
position  with  the  CO.OH  eliminated  from  opianic  acid  by  soda-lime,  and  with  that 
removed  from  hemipinic  acid  by  heating  with  potash  at  240°. 

Opianic  acid,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  resolved,  according  to  Matthiesen 
a.  Foster  (vi.  882),  into  methyl  chloride  and  methylnoropianic  acid,  C^ffO*,  which, 
when  distilled  with  soda-lime,  might  be  expected  to  yield  vanillin  ;  experiment 
shows,  however,  that  a  more  thorough  decomposition  takes  place,  the  greater  part  of 
the  opianic  acid  being  completely  charred. 

Opianic  acid,  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid,  yields  nearly  the 
theoretical  amount  of  methyl  iodide,  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CI0H10O5  +  2HI  =  2QWI  +  C8H60* 

Opianic  Noropianic 
acid.  acid. 

The  noropianic  acid  crystallises  with  and  is  isomeric  with  that  obtained  by 

Tiemann  {infra). 

Isopianic  and  Zsohemipinic  acids,  and  other  acids  related  to  them,  isomeric 
with  those  just  described  as  derived  from  narcotine,  have  been  obtained  by  Tiemann 
a.  Mendelsohn  (I^et^^.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  393),  starting  from  aldehydovanillicacid, 
Q9jj805^  which,  as  already  observed  (p.  291),  has  the  structure  represented  by  the 
1  3      4  5 

formula  C^.CO^H.H.OCH^OH.COH.H.  The  acids  thusobtained  belongto  the  isophthalic 
series ;  those  obtained  from  narcotine,  to  the  phthalic  series.  With  regard  to 
aldehydovanillic  or  methylnorisopianic  acid,  Tiemann  a.  Mendelsohn  observe  that  its 
aqueous  solution  does  not  reduce  either  silver  nitrate  or  Fehling's  solution  at  the 
boiling  heat.  It  forms  two  series  of  salts.  The  'pota&sium,  sodium,  and  ammonium 
salts  are  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  a  characteristic  yellow  colour.  From  a 
strongly  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid,  barium  and  calcium  chlorides  throw  down 
slightly  soluble  (possibly  basic)  barium  and  calcium  salts ;  and  the  acid,  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  forms  with  silver  nitrate  a  yellowish- white  silver  salt ;  with  cupric 
sulphate,  a  green  copper  salt,  soluble  with  green  colour  in  excess  of  ammonia.  A 
crystalline  lead  salt  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  by  lead 
acetate,  the  precipitate  increasing  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

The  mono-  and  di-methylic  ethers  of  methylnorisopianic  acid  are  formed  simul- 
taneously by  digesting  1  mol.  of  the  acid  at  100°  with  2  mols.  KHO,  methyl  alcohol, 
and  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  and  may  ))e  separated  from  one  another  by  agitating 
their  ethereal  solution  with  a  very  dilute  alkaline  ley.  The  monomethylic  ether  or 
methylic  methylnorisopianate,  C«H2(C0H)(0H)(0CH-'')(C00CH^),  is  precipitated  from 
the  alkaline  solution  on  acidulation  in  flocks  of  yellow  needles,  which,  after  recrystal- 
lisation  from  water,  melt  at  134°-135°,  and  dissolve  in  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
but  without  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  dimethylic  ether  or  methyl  isopianate, 
C«H2(C0H)(0Cff)2(C00CH='),  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ethereal 
solution,  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  AVhen 
recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble,  it  forms  slender, 
white  felted  needles,  having  a  characteristic  aromatic  odour,  and  melting  at  98°-99°. 

Isopianic  acid,  C«H2(C0H)(0CH3)2(C00H),  obtained  from  the  dimethylic  ether 
by  boiling  with  alkalis,  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  slender  white  needles,  melting 
at  210°-211°  (uncorr.),  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  strong 
sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  deep  yellow  colour,  in  alkalis  without  coloration  :  no 
colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  With  sodium  bistdphite  it  forms  a  sparingly 
soluble  compound.  The  isopianates  of  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis  are  easily  soluble 
in  water.  The  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium 
or  calcium.  Cupric  sulphate  precipitates  from  it  a  bluish-white  copper  salt,  soluble 
with  blue  colour  in  excess  of  ammonia ;  lead  acetate  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  lead 
salt ;  silver  nitrate,  a  white  silver  salt,  which  may  be  crystallised  from  hot  water 
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■without  decomposition.  By  oxidation  witli  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
at  70°,  isopianic  acid  is  converted  into  isoliemipinic  acid  {infra). 

Isotioropianic  or  Aldehydoprotocateckuic  acid,  0*^112(0011) (0H)2C00H,  is  produced 
by  heating  aldehydovanillie  acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  170^-180°,  and 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  yellowish  needles,  which  melt  at  a  temperature  above 
240°,  dissolve  without  much  difficulty  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  an  alkali,  immediately  turns  yellow,  and 
after  long  standing  or  after  heating,  reddish-yellow  ;  with  ferric  chloride  it  produces 
a  dark-green  colour,  suddenly  changing  to  reddish-violet  on  addition  of  alkalis.  It 
reduces  Fehling's  solution  at  the  boiling  heat ;  silver  nitrate  only  on  addition  of 
ammonia.  Hence  it  follows  that  isonoropianic  acid  is  not  identical,  but  isomeric,  with 
Hlasiwetz's  quercimeric  acid  (v.  5). 

Isohemipinic  acid,  0«H2(OOH3)2(OOOH2),  formed,  as  above  mentioned,  by 
oxidising  isopianic  acid  with  a  dilute  solution  (1:5)  of  potassium  permanganate  at 
70°,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  white  needles  which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  without  much  difficulty  in  hot  water,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It 
melts  at  245°-246°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  without  formation  of 
anhydride.  It  is  bibasic.  The  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  and  calcium 
salts  are  easily  soluble  and  crystallise  well.  The  ammonia  salt,  neutralised  with  an 
acid,  yields  with  copper  sulphate,  a  bluish-white  copper  salt,  with  lead  acetate,  a 
white  lead  salt,  and  with  silver  nitrate,  a  white  silver  salt  which  dissolves  in  hot  water 
without  alteration  (Tiemann  a.  Mendelsohn). 

STATROIiZTE.    See  Zeolites. 

XTECTAR.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  sweet-tasting  fluid  secreted  within  the 
cups  of  insect-fertilised  flowers.  On  the  amounts  of  cane-  and  fruit-sugar  contained 
in  the  nectar  of  various  flowers,  see  A.  S.  Wilson  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  93  ;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  997). 

SfEFZEDSWITI!.  This  name  is  given  by  P.  Pusirewsky  (Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873, 
420)  to  a  white  to  rose-red  amorphous  substance  resembling  lithomarge,  occurring, 
together  with  fluorspar,  in  limestone  at  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia.  Hardness  =r5. 
Sp.  gr.  =2'335  at  18°.  The  substance  gives  off  ll'lB  per  cent,  water  over  sulphuric 
acid,  19-13  at  250°,  and  4*73  at  a  still  higher  temperature.  A  certain  proportion  of 
it  (0*2  per  cent.)  dissolves  in  water  with  alkaline  reaction  (Na^O),  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  admixture.  Pusirewsky  assigns  to  this  substance  the  formula  H^MgAl-Si^O^^, 
but  the  analyses  from  which  he  deduces  this  formula  differ  considerably  from  one 
another. 

WECrRO  COFFEE.  The  seeds  of  Cassia  occidentalis,  from  the  French  colonies 
in  Africa,  are  known  by  this  name.  According  to  an  analysis  by  J.  Olouet  (PAam.  J. 
Trans.  [3],  vi.  909)  they  contain  in  100  pts. : 


Fat  (Olein  and  Margarin)  4*9 

Tannic  acid  0*9 

Gum   28-8 

Sugar  2-1 

Starch  2*0 

Cellulose   34 '0 

Water  7-0 

Oalcium  sulphate  and  phosphate,  Ohrysophanic  acid  .  .  0*9 
Malic  acid,  Sodium  chloride,  Magnesium   sulphate,  Iron, 

Silica  5-4 

Achrosin   13*58 


Achrosm,  perhaps  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  by 
alcohol.  The  seeds  have  a  purgative  action,  and  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  fever.  They 
lose  their  purgative  properties  by  roasting,  and  an  infusion  of  the  roasted  seeds  smells 
and  tastes  like  one  of  roasted  coffee-beans. 

xrEOCHRirSOIiZTE.  A  mineral  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  Vesuvian  lava  of 
1631.  It  is  crystallographically  identical  with  olivine,  and  differs  from  it  chemically 
only  by  its  higher  amounts  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  replace  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  magnesium  (A.  Scacchi,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ii.  104). 

XTEOGEXO'.   An  alloy  containing : 

Cu  Zn  Ni  Sn  Al  Bi 

68  27  12  2  0-5  0-5  =  100 

To  prepare  it  the  constituent  metals  are  separately  fused  and  very  carefully  triturated 
together  (Sauvage,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxv.  377). 
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UrSOIiXTE.  According  to  Frenzel  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1874,  676)  the  crust  of  the 
Freiberg  pseudomorphs  of  iron  pyrites  and  magnetic  pyrites  is  a  mineral  nearly  related 
to  neolite,  and  having  the  composition  A.  The  values  B  are  calculated  from  the 
formula  4FeO.Si02  +  Al^O'.SiO-  +  SffO : 

SiO»  Al^O^         Fe^O^"  FeO  MnO  CaO  MgO  H^'O 

22-28  16-82  2-44  41-]9  4-23  1-82  1-31  8  88  =  98-97 
21-25        18-20         —         50-99         _  _  _        9-56  =  100 

XTEPKEIiXXr.  On  nephelin  from  Latium,  J.  Striiver  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  240) 
observed  the  forms  OP,  oo  P,  oo  P2,  oo  P|,  ^P,  2P,  2P2.  The  measurements  agreed 
■well  with  those  of  nephelin  from  Somma  (iv.  31).  The  crystals,  which  are  mostly 
colourless,  white,  or  grey,  rarely  green  or  flesh-coloured,  occur  in  geodes  of  the  lavajJ 
and  ejected  blocks. 

Eammelsberg  {Berl.  Akad.  Ber.  1876,  695)  discusses  the  chemical  constitution  of 
nephelin  on  the  basis  of  new  analyses  (1-4)  of  Vesuvian  nephelin,  the  only  material 
sufficiently  definite  in  composition  to  be  available  for  the  decision  of  the  question. 
He  assumes  the  formula  ii*'(AP)^Si'0'^  which,  accordingly  as  K  :  Na  =1  :  5  or  1  :  6, 
gives  the  values  (5)  or  (6)  {infra),  the  lime  present  being  attributed  to  admixture  of 
augite  and  garnet.  According  to  this,  nephelin  should  be  represented  by  the  formula : 

T?24a;7n26  _  j»^R''SiO^ 
^  -  j2E2Si03 

For  K  :  Na  =  1  :  5,  the  formula  of  nephelin  may  also  be  written  in  the  form : 

(5Na2APSi20«i 
\  K^APSi^O^^ 

the  first  member  of  which  is  the  silicate  occurring  in  sodalite,  &c.,  and  the  second 
leucite : 


SiO^ 

Na=0 

K=0 

CaO 

Total 

Sp.  gr. 

1  (found)  44-77 

34-94 

15-33 

4-47 

0-50 

100-01 

2-600 

2      „  44-88 

34-37 

15-40 

4-87 

0-54 

100-06 

to 

3       „  44-63 

34-39 

15-31 

4-93 

0-67 

99-93 

4  „  45-65 

5  (calc.)  45-17 

34-27 

16-35 

4-32 

trace 

100-59 

2-6087 

33-10 

16-67 

5-06 

100 

6      „  45-28 

33-19 

17-17 

4-36 

100 

See  also  H.  Ra,uS  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1878,  745  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  606). 

For  distinguishing  between  nephelin  and  apatite  in  a  microscopic  section  of  a 
rock,  the  following  reactions  are  given  by  A.  Streng  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877,  94): 
Nephelin  is  decomposed  by  very  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cavities  of  the  etched 
crystals  becoming  gradually  filled  with  cubes  of  sodium  chloride ;  apatite,  treated 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  nitric  acid,  yields  small 
yellow  octohedrons  and  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  which  spread  over  the  entire  field  of 
view,  excepting  the  part  occupied  by  the  apatite  itself,  at  which  the  reaction  is  pre- 
vented by  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  present. 

Nephelin  ficrite  is  the  name  given  by  E.  Boricky  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877.  539)  to  a 
rock  from  the  Devine  near  Wartenberg  in  Bohemia,  distinguished  from  Tschermak's 
picrite  by  the  constant  presence  of  nephelin  and  perowskite,  the  latter  mineral  forming 
sharp-edged  crystals,  0-01  to  0-02  mm.  in  diameter. 

On  the  nephelin-rock  of  Meiches  in  the  Odenwald,  see  v.  Klipstein  {Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1878,  722  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  607). 

STEPHRITE.  Four  nephrites,  collected  by  H.  v.  Schlagintweit  in  Central  Asia, 
have  been  analysed  by  L.  R.  v.  Fellenberg  {Miinch.  Akad.  Ber.  iii.  277).  They  were 
found  imbedded  in  gneiss  in  clefts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gulbashen,  a  halting  place 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Karkash,  in  the  Kiinliin  range,  lat.  36°  13'  N.,  long. 
78°  15'  E.  of  G-reenwich,  at  a  height  of  3725  met. : 

SiO"      APO»   Fe'-O'    FeO     MnO      CuO      MgO      K=0      SiF*  H=0 

1.  69-30    0-53     —     0-70    0-55    10  47    25-64    1-02    1-28    0-62  =  100-11 

2.  59-50    0-75     —     1-35    0-79    11-60    24-24    1-57     —     0-85  =  100-65 

3.  58-42    0-70    —     0-67    0-46    13-85    24-39    0  10    0-60    1-20  =  100-39 

4.  59-21    0-50    0-34    0-97    0-53    14  61    23-55    0-19     —      0-78  =  100-68 
Sp.  gr.  of  1  =  2-972  at  4-4° ;  of  2  =  2-957  at  7-6°  ;  of  3  =  2-980  at  17° ;  of  4  =  2-974  at  20° 

The  analyses  give,  for  silica  =  SiO^,  values  comprised  between  the  limits ; 

SiO^  :  MgO  :  CaO  =  3:3:   1  and  10  :   10  :  4. 

These  nephrites,  when  first  removed  from  the  bed,  are  soft  enough  to  be  easily  worked, 
whereas  older  specimens  have  a  hardness  of  6-5, 
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H.  Fisher  {Min.  Mitth.  1873,  155)  describes  the  breaking  up  of  a  refractory  block 
of  nephrite  by  ignition  and  rapid  cooling,  and  is  of  opinion  that  this  mode  of  treatment, 
which  is  known  to  be  adopted  for  the  disintegration  of  other  hard  minerals,  may  throw 
light  on  the  working  of  nephrite  in  prehistoric  times.  \ 

TfEPTUTJIUlVI.    See  Niobium.  |] 

xrEURIXTE.  According  to  J.  Mauthner  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxv.  178)  an  aqueous  \ 
solution  of  neurine  dissolves  blood-fibrin  to  a  clear  liquid  which  does  not  blacken 

lead  acetate,  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  yields  a  precipitate  of  fibrin  on  il 

gradual  addition  of  an  acid.    On  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  neurine  in  the  '\ 

bile,  see  p.  324.  |l 

NZCXEXi.    Occurrence. — Metallic  nickel  occurs  to  the  amount  of  0*75  per  cent.  j 

in  the  magnetic  platinum  ore  of  Nischne-Tagilsk  in  the  Ural  (Terreil,  Com^pt.  rend.  i 
Ixxxii.  1116).  " 

On  the  sulphide  of  nickel  and  iron,  4Fe2S'.Ni2S^,  occurring  at  Horbach  in  the  jj 
Schwarzwald,  see  Horbachite  (p.  1041).  { 

Statistical  reports  of  the  extraction  of  nickel  from  its  ores  in  Europe  and  America 
are  given  in  the  Hannoverisches  Wochenblatt  fur  Handel  und  Gewerbe,  1873,  No.  36; 
Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  75;  Jahresb.  f.  Ckem.  1873,  994.  On  the  Metallurgy  of  Nickel, 
see  also  Lundborg  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxvi.  643). 

Coating  of  other  Metals  with  Nickel. — Electrodeposition. — A  nickel-bath,  much  used 
for  this  purpose  in  France,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  4  pts.  nickel  nitrate  in  4  pts. 
aqueous  ammonia  and  150  pts.  water  holding  in  solution  50  pts.  acid  sodium  sulphite.  i 
With  the  aid  of  a  very  feeble  current,  the  deposition  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  interrupting  the  process  in  order  to  clean  the  surface  and 
thereby  insure  the  desired  thickness  of  the  deposit,  the  nickelled  objects  merely  re- 
quiring to  be  dried  in  sawdust  (Boden,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvii.  256).    Another  nickel- 
bath  consists  of  87'5  pts.  nickel  sulphate,  20  ammonium  sulphate,  17*5  nitric  acid  and 
2  litres  of  water  (Hesse,  ibid.)    Martin  a.  Delamotte  dissolve  1250  grams  of  citric 
acid,  500  sal-ammoniac  (or  ammonium  sulphate),  and  500  ammonium  nitrate  in  15 
litres  of  water  ;  heat  the  solution  to  80°  C.  and  saturate  it  gradually  with  recently  \ 
precipitated  nickel  hydrate ;  then  add  2*5  litres  of  aqueous  ammonia ;  dilute  to  25 
litres  ;  and  after  cooling,  add  500  grams  of  ammonium  carbonate ;  leave  the  precipitate  | 
to  settle,  and  filter  the  liquid.    The  solution  thus  obtained  contains  about  50  grams 
of  nickel  in  the  litre,  and  has  a  density  of  11°  B.    The  nickel  may  be  conveniently  ,i 
precipitated  from  it  at  50°.    The  addition  of  potash  or  soda  renders  it  possible  to  j 
obtain  thicker  electro-deposits  of  nickel.    See  also  0.  Silvestri  {Ber.  x.  889)  and  j 
A.  Kayser  {Chem.  Centr.  1878,  127  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  537).  1 
On  the  coating  of  Iron  with  Nickel,  see  p.  1118. 

Malleable  Nickel. — The  addition  of  magnesium  in  the  proportion  of  |  per  cent,  to  | 
nickel  or  cobalt  renders  the  metal  malleable  and  ductile,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  j 
polish.  The  alloy  does  not  alter  in  the  air,  and  is  well  fitted  for  making  harness,  &c.  j 
It  can  be  welded  to  iron  or  steel  at  a  white  heat,  and  rolled  into  thin  plates  without  j 
separating  therefrom.  It  is  prepared  by  dropping  the  magnesium  through  a  hole 
in  the  cover  of  a  crucible  in  which  the  nickel  or  cobalt  is  heated,  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  having  been  previously  introduced  to  remove  oxygen  (J.  Fleitmann,  Ber.  j 
xii.  454).  ...  j 

On  the  Magnetic  relations  of  Nickel,  see  Magnetism  (p.  1248).  \ 

On  the  Manufacture  of  large  Castings  of  Nickel,  see  Winckler  {Diitgl.  pol.  J. 
ccxxii.  175;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  238). 

Detection. — To  distinguish  between  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  zinc,  A.  H. 
Allen  {Chem.  News,  xxiii.  290)  adds  potassium  ferricyanide  in  excess  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  metal  containing  ammonium  chloride.  Manganese  then  gives  a  brown 
precipitate ;  cobalt,  dark  red  ;  nickel,  copper-red  in  a  hot  solution,  no  precipitate  in 
the  cold  ;  zinc,  no  precipitate  either  in  hot  or  in  cold  solution.  ■ 

R.  H.  Davies  {ibid,  xxxii.  44)  modifies  this  method  by  adding  ferrocyanide  as  well  ; 
as  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  the  ferrocyanide  alone.    On  adding  the  ferricyanide  : 
to  a  solution  of  nickel  and  cobalt  till  the  resulting  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  then  ■ 
the  ferrocyanide,  a  precipitate  of  nickel  ferrocyanide  is  obtained,  especially  if  the 
ammonia  has  previously  been  partly  neutralised  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  cobalt  being  more  soluble  is  not  thrown  down  till  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  has 
been  added,  whereupon  the  red-brown  colour  of  the  solution  disappears,  and  a  yellowish  ; 
white  precipitate  of  cobalt  ferrocyanide  is  produced.    The  same  result  is  obtained  j 
when  ferrocyanide  alone  is  employed.    Nickel  may  also  be  easily  recognised  by  the  j 
greenish  colour  produced  on  adding  the  ferrocyanide  to  its  solution,  even  when  \ 
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extremely  dilute,  this  colour  being  very  different  from  that  which  is  produced  in  like 
manner  by  traces  of  ferrous  salts. 

Estimation  by  Electrolysis  (A.  Eiche,  ^4%%.  CAm.  P%s.  [5],  xiii.  508). — 
Nickel  may  be  rapidly  and  accurately  estimated  by  decomposing  its  salts  either  in  an 
acid  or  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  weighing  the  precipitated  metal.  The  apparatus 
used  consists  of  a  platinum  crucible  in  which  is  suspended  a  hollow  truncated  cone  of 
platinum  with  small  openings  in  the  side  :  this  cone  serves  as  the  negative  pole,  the 
crucible  forming  the  positive  pole.  The  decomposition  may  take  place  at  the  ordinary 
or  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  From  a  solution  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  60°-80°  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  a  current  of  two  Bunsen's 
cells.  The  precipitation  is  generally  complete  the  first  time,  but  to  ensure  accuracy, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  subject  the  solution  to  the  current  a  second  time. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  alloys  of  nickel. 

Nickel  and  Cof-per. — Only  the  copper  is  deposited  when  an  acid  (sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid)  solution  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  Bunsen's  element ;  the  solution  con- 
taining the  nickel  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  slightly  acid ;  on  passing 
the  current  the  nickel  is  deposited. 

'Nickel  and  Lead. — The  lead  is  first  precipitated  as  dioxide  from  a  nitric  acid 
solution  by  means  of  a  Leclanche  s  element,  and  the  nickel  is  determined  afterwards. 

Nickel  and  Manganese. — The  nickel  is  completely  precipitated  on  the  negative 
pole  when  a  current  is  passed  through  an  acid  (sulphuric  aciJ)  solution,  and  may  be 
washed  and  weighed.  The  action  is  then  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  manganese 
is  completely  precipitated  as  dioxide  on  the  positive  pole. 

Nickel  and  Magnesium. — The  separation  is  effected  in  a  solution  made  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Gr.  P.  Schweder  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  344)  recommends  that  the  nickel  be 
precipitated  by  a  powerful  current  from  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution  not  containing 
much  sal-ammoniac — iron,  if  present,  having  been  previously  precipitated  as  basic 
ferric  sulphate. 

On  the  analysis  of  Nickel  Coins  by  the  Electrolytic  method,  see  E.  Busse  {Zeitschr. 
anal.  Chem.  xvii.  53  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  338). 

Estimation  of  Nickel  in  Pyrrhotites  and  Mattes. — The  following  method  of  deter- 
mining nickel  in  these  substances  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  nickel  phosphate  is 
completely  soluble,  while  phosphate  of  iron  is  almost  insoluble,  in  acetic  acid  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  sodium  phosphate. 

The  ore  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid;  the 
solution  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  boiled  ;  the  iron 
oxidised  with  nitric  acid  ;  and  ammonia  is  added  until  a  permanent  precipitate  begins 
to  form.  Acetic  acid  is  then  added  until  the  precipitate  is  redissolved.  To  this  boil- 
ing hot  solution  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  is  added  in 
excess,  and  the  nearly  white  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  hot  water  con- 
taining acetic  acid.  The  filtrate  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  caustic  potash  added 
until  the  odour  of  ammonia  is  distinctly  perceptible.  The  apple-green  precipitate  of 
nickel  phosphate  is  partially  washed  and  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  solution  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  ammonia  ;  and  the  nickel  precipitated  by 
the  battery.  If  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  nickel  is  present,  the  precipitate  of  iron 
phosphate  must  be  redissolved  and  treated  as  before,  as  it  may  contain  a  little  nickel 
(Margaret  S.  Cheney  a.  Ellen  S.  Richards,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  178). 

Separatio7i  of  Nickel  from  other  Metals. — Wohler's  method  of  separating  nickel 
(and  cobalt)  from  arsenic,  without  the  use  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  has  already  been 
described  under  Cobalt  (p.  541) ;  also  Phipson's  method,  which  consists  in  precipitating 
the  two  metals  together  as  xanthates,  and  dissolving  up  the  nickel  salt  with  dilute 
ammonia.  According  to  A.  Guyard  {Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  255),  recently  precipitated  nickel 
sulphide  dissolves  very  readily  in  very -dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  cyanides,  whereas 
cobalt  sulphide  does  not,  so  that  this  reaction  may  be  used  for  the  quantitative 
separation  of  the  two  metals.  For  this  purpose,  the  recently  precipitated  sulphides 
are  suspended  in  water,  and  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  added  in 
slight  excess.  The  whole  of  the  nickel  then  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated as  cyanide  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  insoluble  cobalt 
sulphide,  after  filtration  and  washing,  is  perfectly  pure. 

From  iron,  in  the  form  of  ferric  salt,  nickel  may  be  separated  by  adding  to  the 
solution  a  quantity  of  ammonia  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide, 
and  then  acetic  acid.  From  the  clear  solution  thus  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  iron 
may  be  precipitated  by  sodium  phosphate,  and  the  nickel  estimated  in  the  filtrate 
(M.  S.  Cheney  a.  E.  S.  Richards,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  178). 
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From  zinc,  nickel  may  be  separated  by  evaporating  the  solution  mixed  with  sal- 
ammoniac  to  dryness,  and  gradually  heating  the  residue  till  all  the  sal-ammoniac  and 
all  the  zinc  chloride  are  volatilised.  No  loss  of  nickel  is  likely  to  occur  (E.  Fresenius, 
Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  66). 

Compounds  of  Nickel. 

Nickel  may  be  amalgamated  in  the  same  way  as  iron  (p.  1097),  namely,  by  placing 
it,  together  with  some  pieces  of  zinc,  in  contact  with  mercury  covered  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Casamajor). 

According  to  W.  A.  Eoss  {Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  150),  melting  nickel  is  capable  of 
taking  up  a  large  quantity  oi  silver,  whereas  melting  silver  does  not  unite  with  nickel. 
This  diiference  perhaps  depends  upon  the  difference  of  the  melting  points  of  the  two 
metals. 

Nickel  Arsenide,  Ni^As^,  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  arsenate,  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  having  a  metallic  lustre  andsp.gr.  =  7*7 1.  By  fusing  w:ith  boric  oxide, 
it  is  converted  into  Ni^As,  or  Ni^As^,  which  can  also  be  prepared  by  fusing  together  a 
mixture  of  potassium  cyanide,  metallic  arsenic,  and  nickel  oxide  (A.  Descamps,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxvi.  1065). 

Combination  with  Carbon  and  Silicon. — According  to  W.  E.  Gard  (8ill.  Am.  J. 
[3],  xiv.  274),  commercial  nickel  always  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  carbon  and 
silicon,  the  latter  being  probably  derived  from  silica  in  the  charcoal  by  which  the 
nickel  is  reduced,  or  from  the  crucible.  Pure  nickel  oxide,  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  finely  pounded  quartz  and  heated  to  fusion  with  charcoal,  yielded  a  white  non- 
metallic  regulus  of  sp,  gr.  7"73,  and  containing  9  to  9'5  per  cent,  carbon  and  6  to  6-2 
per  cent,  silicon.  In  another  experiment,  half  a  pound  of  granulated  commercial 
nickel  was  slowly  heated  to  fusion  between  two  layers  of  charcoal.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  was  strongly  magnetic,  soft,  malleable  to  a  certain  degree,  had  a  density  of 
8*04,  and  contained  2' 105  p.c.  carbon,  of  which  2*03  was  in  the  form  of  graphite,  and  0*36 
silicon.  Nickel  and  cobalt  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  marsh  gas  increased  per- 
ceptibly in  weight  without  exhibiting  any  actual  deposition  of  carbon  :  hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  carbon  entered  into  chemical  combination  with  the  metal.  [May  not 
the  increase  in  weight  have  been  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  occluded  hydrogen  ?] 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  by  Boussingault  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  609)  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  nickel  acquires  by  carburation  and  tempering  the 
same  properties  as  iron.  To  determine  whether  nickel,  like  iron,  takes  up  carbon  by 
cementation,  a  plate  of  nickel  was  exposed  in  a  cementation  furnace  from  April  25  till 
March  17;  when  put  in  it  contained  no  carbon,  but  small  quantities  of  iron,  arsenic, 
and  copper;  when  taken  out  it  was  perfectly  clean,  showing  no  blisters,  and  possessing 
the  same  hardness  as  before.  The  plate  weighed  before  cementation  1384  grams  ; 
after  1389-25,  having  gained  5-25,  and  contained  "004  of  combined  carbon,  without  a 
trace  of  graphite.  After  being  again  cemented  in  a  box  of  sheet  iron  filled  with 
carbon,  it  was  found  by  analysis  to  contain  '006  of  carbon,  which  is  about  the  same 
proportion  as  in  soft  steel.  By  fusing  this  metal  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  a 
button  was  obtained,  containing  "0080  of  combined  carbon,  and  -0165  graphite  ;  total 
carbon,  -0245,  Notwithstanding  this  high  carburation,  corresponding  to  hard  steel, 
the  nickel  had  the  same  appearance  and  ductility  as  before  fusion.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  whole  carbon  taken  up  by  the  metal  in  this  last  operation  was  in  the  state  of 
graphite.  A  small  bar  of  forged  nickel  was  also  cemented,  when  it  contained  98'29 
per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  0*85  of  combined  carbon,  besides  small  quantities  of  iron  and 
silicon.  The  bar  was  placed  in  a  clay  crucible,  surrounded  with  carbon,  and  exposed 
in  the  hottest  part  of  a  cementation  furnace  for  a  month  ;  before  cementation  it 
weighed  201  907  grams,  afterwards  201-857;  it  therefore  lost  '050  gram,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  -504  grams  combined  carbon,  and  -303  graphite  were  taken  up.  The  carbon 
was  in  the  same  form  as  in  tool  steel ;  the  bar  showed  no  sign  of  blistering ;  it  had  kept  its 
colour,  density,  ductility,  and  softness.  From  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that, 
although  nickel  combines  with  carbon,  it  does  not  thereby  acquire  steel-like  properties. 

On  the  Ferrocyanides  of  Nickel  according  to  Wyrouboff,  see  Cyanides  (p.  612). 

Fluoride,  NiF^.SH^O.    See  Fluorides  (p.  799). 

Merca'ptide,lS^{^.C'^E?f.    See  Mercaptides  (p.  1276). 

Oxides.  An  oxide,  Ni^O*,  analogous  to  magnetic  iron  oxide,  is  formed  by  passing 
oxygen  over  nickel  chloride  heated  to  350°-440°,  the  product  assuming  a  blackish 
colour  and  giving  off  chlorine.  The  change  is  more  quickly  effected  by  moist  oxygen, 
the  chlorine  being  then  eliminated  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  chloride 
being  completely  transformed  in  a  few  hours  into  a  greyish  oxide  having  a  metallic 
aspect,  and  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  crystals  having  the  form  of  spinel.  The 
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oxide  thus  formed  has  no  magnetic  properties,  and  is  not  even  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  wdth  evolution  of  chlorine.  When  very  strongly 
heated,  it  gives  off  6*6  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  monoxide  NiO, 
which,  when  thus  prepared,  is  no  longer  capable  of  taking  up  oxygen  and  passing  to 
a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  wherein  may  be  seen  an  explanation  of  the  well-known 
fact,  that  nickel  and  its  salts,  when  oxidised  at  high  temperatures,  never  yield  an 
oxide  higher  than  the  monoxide  (A.  Baubigny,  Corrupt,  rend,,  ixxxvii.  1082). 

A  higher  oxide,  Ni^O^  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  a  nickel  salt  mixed  with 
excess  of  soda  is  oxidised  by  sodium  hypochlorite.  It  is  very  unstable,  beginning  to 
decompose  as  soon  as  the  liquid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated  is  decanted  off; 
and  when  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  leaves  a  residue  ha^dng  the  com- 
position Ni^O^.OH'-O.  When  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  oxide  Ni^O^  is  boiled,  the 
salt  contained  in  it  is  decomposed  without  formation  of  stable  lower  oxides  (T.  Bayley, 
Chem.  News,  xxxix.  Sl).''^ 

A  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  called  heubachite,  is  found  in  thin  soot- 
like deposits,  or  in  the  form  of  dendritic  foil  and  fine  globular  masses,  on  clefts  in 
baryta  at  the  St.  Anton  Mine  in  the  Heubachthal  near  Wittichen  (p.  1029). 

A  phosphide,  Ni^P-,  has  been  prepared  by  E.  Schenk  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
corresponding  iron  phosphide.    See  Phosphides  (vii.  950). 

Salts.  The  fcJllowing  method  of  preparing  pure  nickel  salts  from  the  commercial 
metal  is  given  by  A.  Terreil  {fiompt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1495).  The  metal,  usually  con- 
taining copper,  iron,  and  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  is  dissolved  in  7  or  8  pts.  of  aqua 
regia,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  water. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered  from  insoluble  iron  arsenate,  and  the  filtrate  is  treated 
with  metallic  iron,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  immediately  deposited.  The 
dissolved  iron  is  then  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  salt  by  means  of  chlorine  or  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  convert 
all  the  iron  and  nickel  into  sulphates.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  next  expelled  by 
evaporation  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  redissolved  in  water,  and  the  iron  precipitated 
at  the  boiling  heat  by  barium  carbonate,  which  at  the  same  time  throws  down  the 
last  traces  of  arsenic.  The  filtrate  now  contains  nothing  but  nickel  sulphate,  which 
by  evaporation  to  dryness  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

A  hydrated  nickel-magnesium  silicate,  from  Noumea,  the  capital  of  New  Caledonia, 
examined  by  A.  Liversidge  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1874,  613),  occurs,  together  with  chrome- 
iron  ore  and  steatite,  on  veins  of  serpentine,  and  is  traversed  by  veins  of  a  white 
silicate,  so  that  it  lies  in  the  network  like  honey  in  the  comb.  It  has  an  apple-green 
colour,  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  cleaves  to  the  tongue,  and  splits  into  small  pieces 
under  water.  Hardness  =  2-5  to  3.  The  following  analyses  lead  to  the  formula 
10(NiO,MgO),8SiO2,3H2O  : 

SiO"         A1^0^Fe=0^         NiO  MgO  CaO  H=0 

47-276  1-560         23-960  21-583  trace  5-212  =  99-591 

47-197  1-776  24-060  21-738  trace  5-320  =  100-091 

uriCOTIBIE,  C^H^N  or  C'H^'^N^.  Occurrence. — Heubel  maintains — contrary  to 
the  statements  of  Vohl  a.  Eulenberg  (vii.  851) — that  nicotine  is  present  in  tobacco 
smoke,  in  the  form  of  a  salt  which,  at  high  temperatures,  is  more  stable  than  the 
base  itself.  He  states  that  he  has  detected  it  both  by  chemical  and  by  physiological 
experiments  {Dingl.  pal.  J.  ccvii.  343).  According  to  Preobraschensky  {Buss.  Zeitschr. 
Pharm.  1876,  705),  Indian  hemp  contains  an  alkaloid  closely  resembling  nicotine. 

Freparation. — W.  Kirchmann  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  ix.  209)  prepares  nicotine  by 
distilling  tobacco  moistened  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  from  a  tinplate  vessel 
on  the  water-bath,  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  collects  the  alkaloid  which 
passes  over  in  alcohol  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  colourless  solution  thus 
obtained  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  caustic  baryta,  and  the  alkaloid  is  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  ether. 

On  the  reaction  of  Nicotine  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  see  Alkaloids  (p.  56).  On 
its  detection  in  a  mixture  of  alkaloids,  see  Plant-bases.  For  the  volumetric  estimation 
of  nicotine,  Zinoffsky  adopts  the  same  process  as  for  emetine  (p.  732),  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  reagent  used  being,  however,  multiplied  by  0-00405,  instead 
of  0-189. 

*  The  cobalt  oxide,  Co^O",  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  nickel  oxide,  and  is 
somewhat  more  stable  than  the  latter.  "When  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  formed  is  boiled,  the  salt  con- 
tained in  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  formation  of  the  oxide  Co'^0",  intermediate 
between  Co'CP  and  Co^O^  The  oxides  Co^O*  and  Co"0'''  appear  to  be  stable  at  a  low  red  heat.  The 
following  hydrates  of  the  former  have  been  prepared:  Co='0^+4H=0,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid; 
Co^O"'+3H''0  at  100° ;  Co'0''+2H^O  at  138°,  and  probably  Co^O^+H"0  at  300°  (Bayley). 
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A  concentrated  acid  solution  of  nicotine  sulphate,  saturated  with  aluminium 
hydroxide,  deposits  octohedral  crystals  of  nicotine-alum  (Kirchmann). 

Oxidation. — When  pure  nicotine,  boiling  at  240°-242°  (uncorr. ;  thermometer  in 
vapour)  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate,  added  as  long  as  it  is  decolorised, 
(10  grams  nicotine  in  500  c.c.  of  water  require  about  60  grams  of  permanganate  dis-  ' 
solved  in  2000  c.c.  of  water),  it  yields  carbonate  and  ■pyridine-carhoxylate  of  potassium.  , 
Free  pyridine-carboxylic  acid,  C'^H^NO^,  or  C^H^N.COOH,  is  obtained  by  filtering  the  i 
solution  from  manganese  dioxide,  evaporating  to  dryness,  taking  up  with  alcohol,  con-  ; 
verting  the  dissolved  potassium  salt  into  silver  salt,  and  decomposing  it  with  i 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.    After  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  or  water,  it  forms  ' 
colourless  crystals,  melting  at  225°-227°  (uncorr.),  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  j 
and  chloroform.    This  compound  unites  both  with  acids  and  with  bases.    Its  'platino- 
chloride,  (C«H5N02)2.2HCl.PtCP  +  2H20,  forms  large  well-defined  crystals  which  give 
off  their  water  at  115°.    The  potassium  salt,  C^H^KNO',  is  anhydrous;  the  calcium 
salt,  (C^H*N02)^Ca  +  5H-0,  is  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution 
in  large  crystals  which  effloresce  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  give  off  the 
whole  of  their  water  at  115°.    The  silver  salt  has  a  constant  composition  only  after 
recrystallisation  from  hot  water.    The  salts  distilled  with  lime  yield  a  large  quantity  I 
of  pyridine. 

Pyridine-carboxylic  acid  is  identical  with  the  nicotinic  acid  which  Huber  obtained 
(vii.  866)  by  oxidising  nicotine  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Laiblin,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  X.  2136).    Its  formation  from  nicotine  shows  that  thi^s  base  maybe  regarded  as  : 
di  pyridine,  C^oH^<'N2  +  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  (Cahours  a.  Etard). 

Actmi  of  Sulphur. — When  100  parts  of  nicotine  were  heated  to  140°  with20pts. 
of  sulphur,  hydrogen  sulphide  was  evolved,  and  continued  to  escape  as  the  temperature  ■ 
rose  to  155°.    At  160°-170°,  the  highest  temperature  attained,  the  perfectly  fluid 
mass  assumed  a  chrome-green  colour  ;  and  when  left  at  rest  for  some  days,  deposited 
yellow  prismatic  crystals,  which,  after  being  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  : 
and  then  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  had  the  composition  C'^"H'^N'*S.  These 
crystals  are  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  and  still  less  so  in  ether.  ' 
They  melt  at  155°,  and  on  cooling  form  a  resinous  yellow  mass,  which,  when  subjected  ; 
to  dry  distillation,  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  carbon  is  deposited,  and  a  ! 
small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil  distils  over. 

The  compound  C^^H'^N^S  has  a  perfectly  neutral  reaction,  but  nevertheless  forms  ; 
definite  salts  with  acids.  The  hydrochloride,  C20H'^N*S.2HC1,  crystallises  in  fine  | 
golden  yellow  needles.  The  sulphate  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  definite  crystalline  ' 
form.  In  solutions  of  the  hydrochloride,  platinum  tetrachloride  gives  an  amorphous  i 
yellow  precipitate  of  the  salt  C2oH'8N^S.2HCl.PtCl''.  Mercuric  chloride  gives  a  j 
chloromercurate,  C2*'H'^N''S.HCl.HgCP,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallising  i 
in  yellow  needles.  Picric  acid  gives  a  salt  soluble  in  water,  and  also  crystallising  in  i 
yellow  needles.  Auric  chloride  gives  an  amorphous  precipitate,  soluble  in  hot  water,  | 
from  which  it  separates  in  brilliant  scales.  Potassium  diehromate,  ferro-,  and  ferri-  \ 
cyanide,  iodide,  and  cyanide,  all  give  yellow  precipitates.  | 

In  the  formation  of  this  compound,  it  appears  probable  that  the  nicotine  is  first  i 
transformed  into  tetrapyridine,  CT-^W^^  by  removal  of  hydrogen :  2(C'<'H'*N2)  4-  2S2=  j 
4H2S  +  C^^H^^'N'*,  and  that  a  substitution  of  sulphur  for  hydrogen  then  takes  place  i 
according  to  the  equation,  C'-^oH^oN^  -h  =  H'-^S  +  C^oH'^N^S.  The  substance  is  there-  I 
fore  thiotetrapyridine.  Its  relation  to  nicotine  may  be  shown  by  the  formula 
^Qiojj9]s^2^2S_  Q^he  action  of  an  excess  of  sulphur  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  rise  j 
to  another  body  not  yet  isolated  (Cahours  a.  Etard,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxviii.  99).  j 

ITIOBIUM,  Nb  =  94.    Metallic  niobium  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  j 
the  pentachloride  mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube.    It  has  a  steel-grey  | 
colour  and  splendid  metallic  lustre;  is  not  attacked  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  | 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  but  dissolves  quickly  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  colourless  solution.    When  heated  in  a  stream  of  air  it  burns 
to  the  pentoxide,  Nb^O^.    It  does  not  unite  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  in  the  gas  it  is  converted  into  the  pentachloride,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  oxy chloride  (Eoscoe,  Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  25). 

Niobium  trichloride,  NbCP,  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  penta- 
chloride through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  the  form  j 
of  a  black  crystalline  film,  having  the  aspect  of  iodine.    It  is  neither  volatile  nor  ] 
deliquescent,  and  is  not  decomposed  either  by  water  or  by  ammonia,  but  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  niobic  acid.  ' 

When  the  vapour  of  niobium  oxychloride  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  over  ! 
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red-hot  charcoal,  no  decomposition  takes  place,  but  if  the  carbon  dioxide  be  replaced 
by  chlorine,  niobium  pentachloride  is  formed.  When  the  trichloride  is  heated  in  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  "white  sublimate  of  niobium  oxychloride  is  produced, 
together  with  carbon  monoxide.  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of  the  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide  by  a  metallic  chloride  (Eoscoe). 

Carhonitrides. — When  a  mixture  of  niobium  pentoxide  and  sodium  carbonate, 
or  a  niobate  containing  a  little  alkali,  is  heated  with  charcoal,  an  olive-coloured 
crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  having,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  heating,  the 
composition  NbC.|NbN  or  NbC.f  NbN.  If  the  heat  be  kept  up  for  six  or  seven  hours 
at  the  melting  point  of  nickel,  long,  highly  lustrous,  grey-blue  needles  are  obtained, 
consisting  of  NbC.|NbN.  At  intermediate  temperatures  intermediate  products  are 
formed.  These  several  carhonitrides  treated  with  chlorine  yield  nothing  but  niobium 
chloride  without  a  trace  of  oxychloride,  a  proof  that  in  their  preparation  from  the 
pentoxide  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  has  been  expelled.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
formed  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  hexchloride,  and  finely  divided  charcoal.  The  car- 
honitrides heated  with  copper  oxide  or  lead  oxide  are  completely  burned  and  give  off 
the  whole  of  their  nitrogen.  When  roasted  in  the  air  they  yield  a  very  bulky  pentoxide 
of  niobium.  Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  tantalum  {q.  v.)  (A.  Joly,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxii.  1195). 

On  the  Ferrocyanides  of  Niobium,  see  Cyanides  (p.  613). 

Sriobic  Oxide,  Acid  and  Salts.  The  following  hydrates  and  salts  are  de- 
scribed by  B.  Santesson  {Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiv.  62). 

The  hydrate,  4H'-0.3Nb20^  is  prepared  from  the  crude  hydrate  (obtained  by 
fusing  niobium  pentoxide  with  potassium  bisulphate  and  treating  the  melt  with  water) 
by  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  Another 
hydrate,  TH^O.Nb^O*,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  niobate 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Potassimn  Mobate  (a),  2K20.4Nb20^+ llH^O,  is  obtained  by  fusing  equal  parts 
of  niobium  pentoxide  and  potassium  carbonate,  and  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water, 
which  leaves  the  niobate  insoluble. 

(b)  2K20.Nb'^0^+ llH^O,  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  preceding  salt  with  a  large 
excess  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  water. 

Sodium  Niobate  («),  Na-O.Nb^O^  +  GH^O,  obtained  by  boiling  niobic  acid  with 
sodium  hydrate.  The  residue  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  solution,  and  dissolved  in 
water.    After  some  time  the  salt  is  deposited  in  small  crystals. 

(6)  2Na-0.3Nb'0^-t- QH^O,  obtained  by  fusing  niobium  pentoxide  with  sodium 
hydrate,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  boiling  water,  which  leaves  the  salt  insoluble. 

Zinc  fluoniobate,  ^  |FP*>Nb^  +  28H'^0,  obtained  by  dissolving  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  zinc  carbonate  and  niobic  acid  in  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid,  crystallises, 
by  evaporation,  in  well-formed  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  decomposed 
by  boiling  water,  and  in  the  air  evolve  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  fluoniobates  of  cadmium,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  obtained  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above,  and  have  a  corresponding  composition. 

Iron  fliioniobate,  jFl-^Nb^  +  19H'0,  obtained  by  dissolving  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  metallic  iron  and  niobic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  crystallises  in  slender  prisms 
of  a  yellowish  colour. 

Copper  fluoniobate,       |  FP^Nb  -f  OH^O,  forms  broad  flat  crystals  of  a  bluish 

colour,  which  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Mercury  fluoniobate,  Hg^Fl"Nb  +  SH^O,  is  prepared  from  a  solution  of  equal 
quantities  of  mercury  oxide  and  niobic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mercury  fluoride  is 
first  deposited,  then  a  white  mass,  and  finally,  when  the  solution  is  concentrated, 
the  above  salt  in  short  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  water 
(Santesson). 

According  to  A.  Joly,  niobic  acid  forms  four  series  of  salts  represented  by  the 
formulae 

MO.Nb^O^,    2MO.Nb20^    3MO.Nb20^  4MO.Nb20^ 

which  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  the  pentoxide  with  a  metallic  chloride,  and  keeping 
the  mixture  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  the  volatilising  point  of 
the  chloride.  In  some  cases  the  chloride  was  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  a  metallic 
fluoride  with  a  chloride  of  alkali-metal. 

Magnesium  Niobate,  4MgO.Nb'^0*,  prepared  as  above,  is  obtained  in  large  trans- 
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parent  hexagonal  plates,  with  a  fatty  lustre,  like  that  of  mica.  Sp.  gr.  =  4-3.  A 
prismatic  niobate,  3MgO.Nb-0^  was  prepared  in  like  manner. 

Calcium  Niobates. — The  dicaleic  salt,  2CaO.Nb20*,  was  obtained  by  fusing  the 
pentoxide  with  a  large  excess  of  calcium  chloride,  in  the  form  of  very  distinct  rhom- 
boidal  prisms.  The  monocalcic  salt,  CaO.Nb^OS  was  obtained  by  fusing  together  at 
a  bright  red  heat  for  four  or  five  hours,  a  mixture  of  niobic  acid,  calcium  fluoride,  and 
potassium  chloride,  the  latter  in  large  excess  ;  but  if  the  fluoride  was  in  excess,  the 
salt,  2CaO.Nb'^0^,  was  formed,  together  with  an  oxyfluoride  of  niobium. 

Manganese  Niobate. — Manganous  fluoride,  reacting  on  niobic  acid,  gives  rise  to 
manganese  niobate,  which  is  obtained  in  transparent,  rose-coloured,  right  rhomboi'dal 
prisms.    The  action  of  ferrous  fluoride  does  not  produce  a  corresponding  salt. 

Yttrium  Niobate  was  prepared  by  fusion,  in  the  form  of  very  small  octohedrons, 
having  the  composition  Y^O'.Nb^O^  which,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  formula  of  native  yttrium  niobate,  fergusonite. 

The  substitution  of  tantalic  acid  for  niobic  acid  gave  analogous  results  in  almost 
every  instance  (see  Tantalum). 

Native  Niobates, — The  following  have  been  examined  by  J,  L.  Smith  (/S*'?^.  Am. 
J.  [3],  xiii.  361).  Columbite  from  North  Carolina. — Found  in  Mitchel  Co.,  and 
Yancey  Co.,  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  same  epoch  as  those  in  which  samarskite  was 
discovered.  Occurs  either  in  crystals,  or  in  masses  weighing  from  5  to  100  grams. 
Sp.  gr.  of  the  crystals  =5'562  ;  of  the  massive  variety  =6*485.  The  following  is  the 
analysis  of  the  two  forms  : — 

Massive  Crystals 

Niobic  oxide   80-82  80-06 

Tungstic  and  stannic  oxides  1-02  1-21 

Ferrous  oxide  8*73  14-14 

Manganous  oxide   8-60  5-21 

Cupric  oxide  trace  — 


99-17 


100-62 


Columbite  from  Colorado. — Some  crystals  of  amazon -stone  from  El  Paso  Co. 
were  found  to  have  small,  black,  acicular  crystals  imbedded  beneath  the  surface. 
These  latter  were  found  to  have  the  specific  gravity  5'16.  Their  composition  is  as 
follows:— Nb205  =  79-61,  FeO  =  14-14,  MnO  =  4-61  ;  loss  by  heat  =  0-5. 

Samarskite. — Occurs  principally  in  a  mica  mine,  Mitchel  Co.,  N.  Carolina.  It  is 
crystalline,  black,  brittle  ;  fracture  conchoidal ;  lustre  vitreous ;  hardness  =  6-5  to  6. 
Sp.  gr.  =  5*72.    Composition  as  follows  : — 


Niobic  oxide  . 
Tantalic  oxide 
Tungstic  and  stannic  ox: 
Yttria  . 

Cerium  oxides  (?)  . 
Uranium  oxide 
Manganous  oxide  . 
Ferrous  oxide . 
Magnesia 
Loss  on  ignition 
Insoluble  residue  . 


des 


1 

2 

3 

5513| 

54-96 

r37-20 
1 18-60 

0-31 

0-16 

0-08 

14-49 

12-84 

14-45 

4-24 

5-17 

4-25 

10-96 

9-91 

12-46 

1-53 

0-91 

0-75 

11-74 

14-02 

10-90 

trace 

0-52 

0-55  CaO 

0-72 

0-66 

M2 

1-25 

99-12      100-40  100-36 
Finkener  a.  Stephans  {Verhand.  Min.  St.  Pet.  1863,  13)  found  4  percent,  zirconia 

and  6  per  cent,  thoria  in  this  mineral. 

Euxenite. — Found  associated  with  samarskite,  of  a  hair-brown  colour,  giving  an 

ash-coloured  powder,  translucent  in  thin  splinters.    Fracture  sub-conchoidal  and 

irregular  ;  lustre  resinoid.  Sp.  gr.  (mean)  =  4' 608.  No  crystals  were  found.  Analysis 

gave  the  following  numbers  : — 

WO^  and     Yttrium  and 
Nb"0»         SnO»      cerium  oxides        CaO  UO'  MnO  FeO  H'O 

54-12       0-21  24-10  553        9*53        0-08        0-31        5-70  =  99-58 

Fergusonite. — Found  in  the  granite  quarries  of  Rockport,  particularly  at  the 
intersection  of  two  trap  dykes. 

The  mineral  is  of  a  fine,  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  clear  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
resinous  lustre.  Hardness  6 ;  sp.  gr.  5'*681 ;  streak  light  brown ;  powder  ash- 
coloured.    When  heated  to  bright  redness  for  15  minutes,  it  changes  to  light  greenish- 
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yellow,  with  loss  of  1-5  per  cent.  Nb^O^  =  4875,  Y20'  =  46-01,  Ce02  =  4*23,  Fe^O^ 
and  U03  =  0-25,  H20=  1-65. 

Aeschynit e  and  Samarskite  (Rammelsberg,  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1878,  629). — 
1.  Aeschynite,  sp.  gr.  5*16,  gave  by  analysis  : — 

Nb^O^  TiO^  ThO^       Ce^O^La=0^  DPO='    Y^O^Er^'O'       Fe^'O^  CaO 

3251         21-20         17-55  19  41  3-10  3-71         2-50  =  99-98 

Hence  the  formula  R2Nb2(Ti,Th)30'S  or  else  R3Nb3(Ti,Th)*02o. 

2.  Samarskite,  (a.)  from  Miask,  sp.  gr.  =  5*672 ;  {b.)  from  Mitchell  County, 
North  Carolina,  sp.  gr.  =  5-839.  In  neither  case  could  Rammelsberg  detect  the 
presence  of  acids  of  zirconium  or  thorium,  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  exist 
in  this  mineral : — 

SnO''    TiO^   810="  Ta^O^  Nb^'O^     Y^O^    Er^O^   Ce^O='(Di)   Fe^O^(Mn)  UO^ 

a.  0-22    1-08    —    —    55-34    8  80    3-82      4-33        14-30       11-94  =    99  83 

SnO='  TiO^"   SiO^  Ta=0*   Nb==0=   Y^O^   Er^O^    Ce==0^(Di)    Fe=0'(Mn)  TJO^ 

b.  0-16    —    0-56  14-36  41-07  6-10  10-80      2  37        14  61       10  90  =  100-93 

The  mineral  therefore  consists  essentially  of  a  heminiobate  (tantalate)  iso- 
morphously  mixed  with  auranate;  and  as  U  :  (Nb,Ta)=  1  .*  10  nearly,  the  formula  of 

,  . .   .    8R4Nb«02i  i 
samarskite  is  ^^4^5021 

8(2R203.3Nb20s)  +  2R208.5U03  [R  =  Y,  Er,  Ce(Di),  Fe(Mn). 

Hatchettolite,  a  new  mineral  from  North  Carolina,  occurs,  associated  with 
euxenite  and  samarskite,  in  the  combination  0.ooOoo.303,  of  yellow-brown  colour 
with  greyish  shimmer,  greenish-yellow  after  heating,  It  was  regarded  by  Dana  as 
pyrochlore,  but  differs  from  that  mineral  by  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
uranic  oxide. 

Eogersite  occurs  as  a  deposit,  in  white  botryoi'dal  crusts — evidently  a  product  of 
decomposition — on  euxenite,  and  more  rarely  on  samarskite.  Hardness  =3-5. 
A.nalyses  1,  2,  3,  Hatchettolite ;  4  and  5,  Rogersite. 

WO^  and  Loss  on 

Nb^O"     SnO^      UO^  CaO  YO  FeO  K^O  ignition  Lead 

(1.)    66-01    0-75    15-20  7-72  2-00  2-08  0-50    5-16    trace  =  99-42 

(2.)    67-86    0-60    15-63  7-09  0-86  2-51  1-21    4-42    trace  =  100-18 

(3.)    67-25    0-91    16-01  7*11  0-64  2-12  —     5*02    trace  =  99-06 

(4.)  18-10  _  _  _  60-12  —  ~  17-41 
(5.)    20-21     —      _       _    —       _      -_  16-34 

Eogersite  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  niobate  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of 
water  has  been  found  (J.  L.  Smith,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1036). 


An  elaborate  paper  on  the  metals  of  the  tantalum  group  has  been  published  by 
R.  Hermann  {J.  pr.  Chem.  1877,  [2],  xv.  105-150  ;  ahstr.  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1877,  288; 
Chem.  80c.  J.  xxxii.  166),  in  which — contrary  to  the  view  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Marignac  a.  Blomstrand  in  1865,  and  now  adopted  by  all  other  chemists — 
he  regards  these  metals  as  heptads  [niobium  fluoride,  NbF'',  niobic  oxide,  Nb'-O",  &c.] 
He  further  still  maintains  the  separate  existence  of  the  metal  to  which,  in  1846,  he 
gave  the  name  '  ilmenium '  (iii.  244),  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  metal  which  Marignac 
obtained  in  1868  {Com-pt.  rend.  \xyi.  180)  by  the  reduction  of  the  double  fluoride, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  potassium- niobium  fluoride,  was  really  not  niobium,  but 
ilmenium. 

Lastly,  Hermann  announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal  of  this  group,  which  he 
names  'Neptunium.'  Its  atomic  weight,  determined  by  the  analysis  of  potassium- 
neptunium  fluoride,  4KF.Np2F^ -H  2H20,  he  estimates  at  118.  Neptunium  fluoride  is 
described  as  resembling  tantalum  fluoride  in  giving  with  caustic  soda  an  amorphous 
precipitate  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  whereas  the  fluorides  of  niobium  and  ilmenium 
form  with  soda-ley  crystalline  precipitates  of  sodium  salts  soluble  in  25  pts.  of  boiling 
water.  From  tantalum,  neptunium  is  said  to  be  especially  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  its  fluoride  forms  with  potassium  fluoride  an  easily  soluble  double  salt,  whereas 
the  fluoride  of  potassium  and  tantalum  requires  200  pts.  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve 
it.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  neptunium  is  the  wine-yellow  colour  imparted  by 
neptunic  oxide,  and  the  golden-yellow  colour  by  sodium  neptunate,  to  a  bead  of 
phosphorus-salt,  tantalic  oxide  giving  therewith  a  colourless,  niobic  oxide  a  blue,  and 
ilmenic  oxide  a  brown  bead.    A  further  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  reactions  of  the 
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corresponding  acids  with  gallotannic  acid,  tantalic  acid  giving  a  sulphur-yellow,  niobic 
acid  an  orange,  ilmenic  acid  a  brick-red,  and  neptunic  acid  a  cinnamon-brown  pre- 
cipitate. 

irZTRACETAM-II.IDZ:,  C«H5.NH.C2H2(N02)0.  Both  this  compound  and  the 
nitraniline  prepared  from  it  (mixture  of  o-  and  ^-nitraniline,  see  p.  198),  when  boiled 
with  strong  soda-ley,  are  converted,  with  copious  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  para 
nitrophenol  (m.  p.  114°),  whereas  meta-nitraniline  prepared  from  ordinary  dinitro- 
benzene  cannot  in  any  way  be  converted  into  the  corresponding  nitrophenol  (P.  Wagner, 
Ber.  vii.  76). 

iriTRACETHIAlVZIDE,  C^H^N^O^S  =  H2(N02)C.CS.NH2  (A.  Steiner,  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  viii.  1177  ;  ix.  779).  This  body  is  formed,  together  with  ammonium 
thiocyanate,  when  dry  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  anhydrous  ether  in  which 
mercuric  fulminate  is  suspended.  The  ether  filtered  from  mercuric  sulphide  leaves 
on  spontaneous  evaporation,  nitracethiamide,  free  sulphur,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  thiocyanate  and  oxalic  acid.  The  nitracethiamide  may  be  separated  from 
the  last-mentioned  substances  by  levigation  and  washing  with  water,  and  obtained  in 
the  pure  state  by  dissolving  it  out  from  the  mercuric  sulphide  with  ether. 

Nitracethiamide,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  made  up  of 
prisms.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
can  be  separated  from  these  solutions  only  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solvent, 
since  it  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  even  below  the  boiling  point  of 
ether.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  on  gentle  heating  with  water,  still  more  quickly 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonium  thiocyanate,  with  separation 
of  sulphur  if  the  heat  be  quickly  applied.  When  treated  in  ethereal  solution  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid,  ammonium  thiocyanate,  and  sulphur : 

+  H^S  =  2CN2H^S  +  C^H^O*  4  S. 

The  product  did  not  appear  to  contain  any  amines  formed  by  reduction  of  the  nitro- 
group.    Nitracethiamide,  heated  with  chloride  of  lime,  yields  chloropicrin. 

ZTZTRACE:T0XTAPHTHAI.IB&S,  C^''H^.NH.C2H2(N02)0.  Three  isomeric 
bodies  of  this  composition  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  acetonaphthalene 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  (see  Naphthalene).  Two  of  them,  a  and  j8,  separate  from  the 
resulting  solution  by  slow  crystallisation,  the  a-modification  in  thick  prismatic 
crystals,  the  )8-modification  in  needles  which  may  be  removed  by  elutriation.  Both 
melt  at  171°,.  and  are  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  nitro-naphthylamines,  by 
boiling  with  caustic  soda  into  nitronaphthols.  The  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
o-  and  iS  compounds  have  separated  deposits,  on  addition  of  water,  a  third  or  y- 
nitraceto-naphthalide  which  crystallises  in  long  needles  melting  at  189°,  and  reacts 
like  the  a-  and  i8-modifications.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of 
the  crystalline  forms  and  melting  points  of  these  isomeric  compounds  : 


Nitraceto-naphthalide 

a 

Needles 

.13 

Prisms 

y 

Needles 

m.  p.  171° 

171° 

189° 

Nitronaphthylamine  . 

191° 

158°-159° 

191° 

Nitronaphthol  .... 

194° 

128° 

164° 

Nitronaphthalen  e 

68° 

58° 

Amidonaphthol  hydrochloride 

,,  Needles 

Scales 

Needles 

Naphthoquinone 

125° 

125° 

(Liebermann  a.  Dittler,  Ber.  vi.  947  ;  vii.  240) ;  compare  p.  1362. 

irZTRACETOiriTRII.,  C2H2(N02)N  =  CHXNO^J.CN.  When  finely  pulverised 
ammonium  fulminate  is  gradually  treated  with  five  to  six  times  its  weight  of  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid,  the  mass  becomes  warm  and  gives  oflf  carbon  dioxide,  and  if  it  be 
further  heated,  and  not  stirred,  nitracetonitril  is  also  given  off,  and  may  be  condensed 
in  drops  which  solidify  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  then  forms  long  colourless  crystals 
which  melt  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  40°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  In  water,  the  compound  forms  heavy  oily  drops.  When  heated  on  platinum- 
foil,  it  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame.  If  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ammonium 
fulminate  be  moderated  by  cooling  and  agitation,  and  heat  applied  from  time  to  time 
only,  then,  on  diluting  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  after  the  mass  has  coolea  and 
the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  has  ceased,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed 
consisting  of  an  isomeric  or  polymeric  nitracetonitril,  and  the  mother-liquor  contains 
ammonia.  This  nitracetonitril  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  in  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  but  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  also  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  It  melts,  with 
decomposition,  at  216°,  and  detonates  when  heated  on  platinum  foil.  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  forms,  with  mercuric  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate, 
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and  with  silver  oxide  a  white  precipitate  which  soon  turns  black.  The  mercury- 
compound,  probably  (C2HN''^02)-Hg,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  detonates 
when  heated  on  platinum  foil.  Boiling  baryta- water  decomposes  the  nitracetonitril, 
with  rapid  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  barium  carbonate,  the  resulting 
solution  containing  a  crystalli sable  barium  salt.  By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
nitracetonitril  is  quickly  reduced  to  a  primary  amine  (Steiner). 

XriTRACETOPHEXTOXfE.    See  Phenyl-methyl  Ketone. 
iariTRACi:TOX-K-I.2BIDB,  CioHi'^N^O^.    See  Xtlidine. 
N-ITRAC1:T'X-I.»IESXI»£:m-&.    See  Mesittlenes  (Amido-),  p.  1283. 
UITRAXiirili,  C®(]S"02)'*02,  syn.  with  Tetranitroquinone.    See  Quinone, 

NITILA-NIImXC  acid,  C''H2(N02)20^  syn.  with  Dinitro-dioxyquinone.  See 
Quinone. 

sriTRAN'ZIiZnrSS.    See  Benzenes  (Nitramido-),  p.  198. 

ITITRIFICATXOM'.  The  occurrence  of  nitre  in  various  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  found  in  certain  cases  as  an 
efflorescence  on  soil,  on  the  sides  of  caves  (generally  those  frequented  by  animals), 
and  on  old  walls,  especially  those  of  stables.  From  this  mode  of  occurrence,  the 
name  of  'Saltpetre'  is  doubtless  derived.  Large  quantities  of  effloresced  nitre  are 
collected  in  certain  districts  of  North  India  from  the  soil  surrounding  the  house 
diains  of  the  villages  (W.  J.  Palmer,  Che7n.  Soc.  J.  1868,318);  this  nitre,  when 
recrystallised,  forms  the  well-known  East  Indian  saltpetre.  Other  well-known  nitre- 
yielding  districts  occur  in  Algeria  (where  the  mounds  covering  the  sites  of  ancient 
villages  are  lixiviated  for  nitre),  at  Saragossa  and  Murcia  in  Spain,  at  Tacunga  in 
Ecuador,  and  above  all  on  the  tableland  of  Tamaragual  in  Peru,  where  an  enormous 
formation  of  sodium  nitrate  is  found. 

Chemical  analysis  has  shoT\Ti  that  nitrates  are  far  more  widely  distributed  than 
would  appear  from  these  instances  of  their  marked  production  ;  that,  in  fact,  nitrates 
are  generally  to  be  found  in  all  soils  and  porous  rocks  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
especially  in  fertile  well-manured  soils.  The  amount  of  nitrates  present  is  extremely 
variable,  depending  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  still  more  on  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  weather.  Nitrates  are  found  in  maximum  amount  after  long  continued 
dry  weather,  when  the  water  of  the  subsoil  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  the  salts  held  in  solution  have  accumulated  there  as  the  water  evaporates. 
They  are  found  in  minimum  quantity  after  heavy  rain,  by  which  they  are  washed  out 
of  the  surface  soil  into  the  sub-soil,  a  part  being  in  most  cases  permanently  lost  by 
drainage  into  rivers,  and  finally  into  the  sea.  The  facts  relating  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nitrates  in  a  soil  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  practical  agriculture,  as  plants 
derive  their  chief  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  nitrates  which  the  soil  contains.  A 
soil,  or  porous  rock,  may  be  very  rich  in  nitrates  without  yielding  the  efflorescence 
characteristic  of  nitre-bearing  strata ;  an  efflorescence  generally  occurs  only  when 
the  nitric  acid  is  combined  with  potassium  ;  the  nitrate  most  commonly  present  in 
soil  is  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  this  is  too  deliquescent  in  its  nature  to  appear  as  a  dry 
salt,  even  under  favourable  conditions  of  climate. 

The  conditions  under  which  nitrates  may  be  formed  in  soil  have  been  long  known. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  nitre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  led  to  an  early 
attention  being  given  to  the  subject,  and  in  most  countries  of  continental  Europe  the 
artificial  production  of  nitre  has  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  brought  to  con- 
siderable perfection.  This  manufacture  is  now  superseded  by  the  production  of  nitre 
by  means  of  the  reaction  between  Peruvian  nitrate  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  earliest  manufacture  of  nitre  was  simply  by  the  lixiviation  of  old  plaster,  and 
of  the  earthen  floors  of  stables,  cottages,  &c.,  wood  ashes  being  added  to  convert  the 
nitrate  of  calcium  into  nitrate  of  potassium.  The  actual  production  of  nitre  seems  to 
have  been  first  successfully  accomplished  by  Glauber  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Numerous  investigations  on  the  subject  were  made  during  the  next  century  in  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Erance,  the  work  being  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  large  prizes  by  the 
respective  governments  for  the  best  method  of  producing  saltpetre.  The  various 
methods  thus  brought  into  use  were  quite  similar  in  principle ;  they  all  aimed  at  ac- 
complishing in  a  more  rapid  manner,  and  on  an  exaggerated  scale,  the  process  by 
which  nitre  is  naturally  produced  in  soil. 

The  materials  used  for  constructing  an  artificial  nitre  bed  consisted,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  rich  porous  soil,  that  remaining  from  the  lixiviation  of  a  former  bed  being 
far  superior  to  any  other.  To  this  soil  were  added  limited  quantities  of  farmyard 
manure,  various  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  and  wood  ashes  or  calcareous 
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matter ;  straw  was  added,  if  required,  to  keep  the  mass  porous,  and  the  whole  was 
watered  with  urine.  In  this  first  stage  of  the  process  no  nitre  is  formed,  putrefac- 
tive change  being  inimical  to  the  production  of  nitrates ;  the  object  in  view  is  simply 
to  obtain  a  soil  extremely  rich  in  nitrogenous  humic  matter. 

Such  a  soil  having  been  prepared,  it  is,  on  the  French  plan,  formed  into  a  long 
mound  under  a  shed  erected  for  the  purpose.  If  the  mound  of  soil  is  very  large, 
aeration  may  be  provided  for  by  tunnels  of  open  woodwork  penetrating  the  mass  at 
regular  intervals;  with -smaller  heaps  it  is  sufficient  to  stir  the  earth  from  time  to 
time  with  a  rake,  or  turn  it  with  a  spade  The  watering  of  the  earth  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring great  judgment,  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  being  most  suitable  for  nitrifica- 
tion ;  with  an  excess  of  water  nitrification  will  cease  altogether,  while  if  the  soil  is  too 
dry  the  nitrification  proceeds  but  slowly.  Urine  may  be  used  at  first  for  watering 
the  mass,  but  as  the  operation  advances  water  only  must  be  employed,  and  in 
diminishing  quantity.  At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  formation  of  the  mound 
the  soil  will  be  ready  for  extraction  :  1000  lbs.  of  the  nitrified  soil  may  be  expected 
to  yield  5  lbs.  of  crude  nitre. 

On  the  G-erman  plan  the  prepared  soil  is  built  into  thick  walls,  6  or  7  feet  high; 
one  side  of  the  wall  is  plane,  the  other  is  disposed  in  gutter-shaped  terraces  ;  each 
wall  is  roofed  with  straw.  A  series  of  these  walls  is  arranged  on  an  impervious 
terrace,  freely  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  earth  is  watered  when  necessary  on  the 
terraced  side  of  the  wall ;  any  drainage  which  may  occur  during  heavy  rain  is  col- 
lected, and  applied  to  the  earth  in  dry  weather.  As  the  earth  becomes  rich  in  nitre 
this  salt  tends  to  effloresce  on  the  piano  side  of  the  wall ;  this  side  is  then  from  time 
to  time  scraped  off,  the  earth  thus  removed  is  lixiviated,  and  returned  with  fresh  soil 
to  the  terraced  side  of  the  wall.  The  production  of  nitre  on  this  plan  proceeds  with 
tolerable  regularity,  and  the  walls  gradually  march  across  the  terrace. 

The  experience  thus  gained  by  practice  revealed  many  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  production  of  nitrates  in  soil.  For  a  soil  to  nitrify  it  must  have — 1.  Free 
access  of  air  ;  2.  A  suitable  amount  of  moisture  ;  3.  A  suitable  temperature  (10°-25° 
according  to  Dumas)  ;  4.  The  presence  of  a  salifiable  base,  with  whii'h  the  nitric  acid 
might  combine ;  5.  The  presence  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  which  must  however 
have  passed  the  first  putrefactive  stage  of  decomposition.  To  these  conditions  we 
might  perhaps  add — 6.  Darkness, — light  being  necessarily  excluded  from  the  interior 
of  a  mass  of  soil. 

"We  must  now  turn  to  the  various  theories  by  which  the  process  of  nitrification  has 
been  explained. 

As  nitre  is  continually  found  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the  nitrifying 
matrix,  it  was  assumed  by  the  alchemists  that  nitre  was  of  aerial  origin,  and  this 
theory  has  been  more  or  less  held  down  to  the  present  day.  J.  Davy,  as  the  result  of 
his  examination  of  the  nitre  caverns  in  Ceylon,  concluded  that  the  nitric  acid  was 
formed  from  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air.  Longchamp  fully  enunciated  this 
theory.  He  regarded  the  combination  of  the  atmospheric  nittogen  and  oxygen  dis- 
solved in  the  water  of  moist  porous  bodies  as  the  only  source  of.  nitric  acid.  De 
Saussure  and  Proust  also  held  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid 
during  nitrification.  Cloez,  in  his  excellent  lecture  on  nitrification  {Legons  de  Chimie 
et  de  Physique  'professees  en  1861  a  la  Societe  chimiqiie  de  Paris  \,  considers  that  such  a 
combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  other  matter  under- 
going oxidation,  and  believes  that  this  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrification  of  soil. 

A  very  similar  theory  has  been  held  by  many  chemists  to  explain  the  nitrification 
of  organic  matter.  The  organic  matter  during  its  decomposition  is  considered  to 
evolve  nitrogen,  and  this  in  its  '  nascent '  state  is  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  may  be  present  in  a  condensed  form  on  the  surface  of  porous  bodies.  This 
explanation  is  the  one  given  by  Hofmann  {Exhibition  Report,  1862,  47). 

The  above  theories  have  also  been  modified  by  the  substitution  of  ozone  for  oxygen. 
According  to  Schonbein  free  nitrogen  can  be  oxidised  by  ozone  into  nitric  acid.  The 
same  view  has  been  held  quite  recently  by  S.  W.  Johnson.  Ozone  is  assumed  to  be 
formed  during  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  this  ozone  then  attacking 
the  free  nitrogen  present  and  producing  nitric  acid. 

The  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  theories  of  nitrification  we  have  just  sketched  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  practical  agriculture,  for  if  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  can  be 
oxidised  to  nitric  acid  in  the  soil,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  in  nitrification  an  actual 
creation  of  plant-food.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  however  apparently  against  the 
views  just  noticed.  Nitrogen  and  oxygen  certainly  combine  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, as  that  given  by  the  electric  spark  (Cavendish),  or  produced  by  heating  platinum 
to  its  melting  point  (H.  Davy),  or  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  ;  but  at 
somewhat  lower  temperatures,  as  that  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air,  no  nitrous  or  nitric 
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acid  is  produced  if  the  materials  used  are  perfectly  free  from  ammonia  (L.  T.  Wright, 
Chem.  hoc.  J.  1879,  xxxv.  42).  Porous  bodies  also  appear  to  be  without  effect  in 
inducing  the  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Neither  charcoal  (L.  H.  Wood)  nor 
spongy  platinum  (Kuhlmann)  is  capable  of  bringing  about  the  combination  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  even  at  a  high  temperature.  Ozone  also  appears  incapable  of  oxidising 
nitrogen.  Lawes,  Gilbert  and  Pugh  found  that  no  nitric  acid  was  produced  by  passing 
ozonised  air  for  several  months  over  alkaline  pumice.  Carius  has  also  recently  shown 
that  ozone  is  without  effect  on  gaseous  nitrogen.  A  further  proof  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  takes  no  part  in  the  process  of  nitrification  is  afforded  by  one  of  the 
experiments  of  Boussingault  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  22).  He  determined  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  soil  rich  in  huraic  matter,  and  then  placed  two  weighed 
quantities  of  this  soil,  one  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cellulose,  in  large  glass 
vessels  containing  an  abundant  excess  of  air ;  the  vessels  were  then  closed  and  kept 
in  a  cellar  for  eleven  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  contents  of  the  vessels  were 
analysed.  The  soils  had  in  each  case  formed  a  large  amount  of  nitric  acid,  but  the 
total  nitrogen,  determined  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  was  found  to  have 
somewhat  dinninished ;  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  had  thus  not  entered  into  combination. 

The  second  group  of  theories  we  have  to  notice  regards  the  oxidation  of  ammonia 
as  the  source  of  the  nitric  acid  formed  in  soil.  This  view  was  partly  held  by  several 
of  the  older  chemists,  but  was  first  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Kuhlmann.  He  proved 
by  many  experiments  with  powerful  oxidising  agents  that  ammonia  might  readily  be 
converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  concluded  that  by  the  action  of  the  porous  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  soil  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  might  be  effected  and  nitric  acid  produced. 
This  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  held  by  some  down  to  the  present 
day.  Thus  Deherain  (Wiirtz,  Diet.  CJdm.  ii.  564)  regards  the  formation  of  nitre  in  the 
walls  of  stables  as  due  to  the  simple  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  vapours  in  the  porous 
brickwork.  This  theory  has  also  been  modified  by  assuming  that  the  oxidation  is 
induced  by  the  disposing  influence  of  other  oxidising  actions,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  the  action  of  ozone  for  that  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  A  further  modification  of  the 
above  theory  regards  ferric  oxide  as  the  agent  for  the  conversion  of  ammonia  into 
nitric  acid.  The  latter  view  has  been  held  by  P.  Thenard,  Knop,  Haarstick,  and  Pesci. 
On  the  whole,  the  explanation  of  nitrification  as  due  to  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  has 
been  perhaps  the  opinion  most  generally  held  by  modern  chemists. 

Respecting  this  group  of  theories  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  oxidation  of  am- 
monia by  ozone  has  apparently  been  established  by  Baumert,  Houzeau,  and  Carius 
{Liehiqs  Annalen,  clxxiv.  31),  but  that  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  production 
of  nitric  acid  from  ammonia  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  power  of  ferric  oxide  to  convert  ammonia  into  nitric  acid  is  denied  by 
Millon  and  Storer. 

Though,  however,  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished in  the  laboratory,  save  by  means  of  powerful  reagents,  or  at  high  temperatures, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ammonia  is  rapidly  oxidised  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  that  this 
oxidation  of  ammonia  is  a  considerable  cause  of  the  production  of  nitric  acid.  An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  oxidation  of  ammonium  salts  by  soil  is  afforded  by  the 
analyses  of  the  drainage  waters  from  the  experimental  wheat  field  at  Rothamsted. 
The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  drainage  water  running  from  the 
plots  of  this  field  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  application  of  ammo- 
nium salts.    The  ammonium  salts  were  applied  between  March  10  and  13,  1879. 


Nitrogen,  existing  as  Nitrates,  per  million  of  Drainage  water. 


Date  of  running 

Plots  with  no  ammonia 

Plots  receiving  400  lbs.  ammonium  salts 
per  acre 

3  &  4 



5 

16 

17 

7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

18 

February  16  . 

April  7  .       .       .  , 

3-4 
3-6 

3-7 
2-9 

4-2 

3-6 

3-3 
2-3 

3-5 
39-0 

5-2 
45-4 

4-8 
41-8 

41 
25-4 

3-8 
29-4 

4-8 
330 

4-2 
40-4 

On  February  16  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  in  the  drain-water  is  uniformly  low 
throughout  the  plots.    At  the  next  running  of  the  drains  the  plots  which  had  re 
ceived  no  ammonium  salts  have  somewhat  diminished  their  yield  of  nitrates,  while  in 
the  case  of  those  plots  receiving  ammonium  salts  in  the  interval  the  proportion  of 
nitrates  in  the  drainage  water  has  enormously  increased.    This  loss  of  nitrates  by 
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drainage  is  a  serious  cause  of  diminished  fertility  to  the  soil.  Further  striking 
illustrations  of  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  by  soil  will  be  found  in  Frankland's  ex- 
periments on  the  intermittent  filtration  of  sewage  {Rivers'  Pollution  Commission,  ]  868, 
First  Eeport,  p.  60). 

Besides  the  oxidation  of  free  nitrogen  and  of  ammonia,  it  has  naturally  been 
assumed  that  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  a  further  source  of  nitric 
acid.  The  organic  matter  has  been  supposed  either  to  yield  in  the  first  place  nascent 
nitrogen  or  ammonia,  and  these  to  be  subsequently  oxidised,  or  the  organic  nitrogen 
has  been  regarded  as  directly  converted  into  nitric  acid.  The  production  of  nitrates 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  permanganate  of  potassium  on  nitrogenous  bodies  has  been 
held  to  support  the  latter  view.  That  nitrogenous  organic  matter  does  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  nitrates  in  soil  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  some  of  Boussingault's 
experiments  {Compt  rend.  Ixxxii.  477)  50  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  rape  cake,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  as  horn  filings,  were  converted  into  nitric  acid 
after  mixture  with  soil. 

The  theories  explanatory  of  nitrification  just  reviewed  have  satisfied  many 
chemists.  Cloez,  writing  in  1861,  says :  '  The  question  of  nitrification  appears  to  me 
to  be  at  present  completely  elucidated.'  The  facts  however  would  be  more  truly  stated 
by  saying  that  chemists  had  entirely  failed,  when  working  with  pure  substances  .in 
the  laboratory,  to  produce  nitric  acid  under  the  conditions  known  to  occur  in  soils. 
Boussingault  truthfully  sums  up  his  own  work  by  saying  '  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  experiments  made  with  the  view  of  nitrifying  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  least  production  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
absence  of  vegetable  earth.' 

"We  turn  now  to  the  latest  theory  of  nitrification,  which  holds  that  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia  and  of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  the  work  of  a  living  organism. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  explanation  was  made  by  Pasteur 
in  1862.  The  oxidation  of  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  by  the  agency  of  mycoderms  appeared 
to  him  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  phenomena  of  nitrification  to  call  for  a  fresh  study 
of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view.  An  opinion  of  the  same  character  was  ex- 
pressed by  A,  Miiller  in  1873.  He  observed  that  the  ammonia  of  sewage,  and  of 
certain  impure  well  waters,  often  changed  spontaneously  into  nitric  acid,  while  similar 
solutions  of  pure  ammonium  salts  and  urea  remained  unchanged ;  he  suggested  that 
the  first-named  liquids  probably  contained  a  ferment  which  was  absent  from  the  pure 
solutions  prepared  in  the  laboratory. 

To  Schloesing  and  Miintz  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  this  hypothesis  by 
experiment;  their  first  paper  on  the  subject  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  301)  was  published 
early  in  1877-  They  found  that  sewage  might  be  slowly  filtered  through  a  porous 
column  of  pure  sand  and  limestone  without  nitrification  at  first  taking  place ;  after 
*  twenty  days  nitrification  set  in,  and  the  ammonia  of  the  sewage  was  after  this  time 
entirely  converted  into  nitric  acid.  On  allowing  chloroform  vapour  to  pour  on  the 
surface  of  the  column  of  sand  and  limestone,  nitrification  was  wholly  suspended,  and 
did  not  recommence  during  seven  weeks  after  the  chloroform  had  ceased  to  be  applied. 
The  surface  of  the  column  was  then  seeded  by  the  addition  of  a  little  vegetable  earth 
known  to  nitrify  with  ease ;  the  result  was  that  nitrification  of  the  sewage  at  once 
recommenced  as  strongly  as  before.  The  evidence  is  here  of  two  kinds— first,  the 
oxidation  of  the  ammonia  was  entirely  prevented  by  chloroform,  which,  as  Miintz  had 
previously  shown,  suspends  the'action  of  all  organised  ferments  —  second,  the  oxidation  of 
the  ammonia  was  induced  by  adding  to  the  porous  column  a  few  particles  of  vegetable 
soil.  In  a  second  paper  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  1018),  Schloesing  a.  Miintz  show  that 
heating  soil  to  100°  destroys  its  capacity  for  nitrification.  If  soil  is  heated  to  100°, 
or  treated  with  chloroform,  and  then  exposed  to  pure  air  in  a  moist  state,  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  are  produced,  but  no  nitrates.  Nitrification  can  however  be  again 
started  by  the  addition  of  a  little  unheated  earth.  A  porous  medium  is  also  not 
necessary  for  nitrification ;  sewage,  or  a  weak  solution  containing  ammonium  salts, 
sugar,  and  cinereal  matter,  may  be  nitrified  by  passing  over  polished  pebbles,  if  a  little 
vegetable  earth  be  added  as  seed. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  two  papers  just  mentioned  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  was  commenced  at  Rothamsted  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1878,  xxxiii.  44) ;  the  results 
were  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  ferment  theory  of  nitrification.  Moist  garden  soil 
contained  in  glass  tubes  was  exposed  to  a  current  of  washed  air  for  several  weeks,  the 
air  in  some  cases  bearing  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  carbolic 
acid.  With  washed  air  alone  the  proportion  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  increased  to  five 
or  six  times  its  original  amount,  while  where  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour 
was  introduced  no  nitrification  took  place  ;  the  carbolic  acid  also  hindered  nitrifica- 
tion, but  being  retained  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  moist  soil  its  action  was  less 
considerable.    A  further  set  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
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of  ammonium,  containing  about  80  rag.  per  litre,  with  small  quantities  of  tartrate  and 
phosphate  of  potassium,  and  some  precipitated  carbonate  of  calcium.  Two  bottles  of 
this  solution  were  placed  in  a  window,  and  two  in  a  dark  cupboard,  one  of  each  set 
being  seeded  by  the  addition  of  a  little  pasture  soil.  After  three  months  it  was  found 
that  the  unseeded  solutions  remained  unchanged,  the  seeded  solution  in  darkness  had 
completely  nitrified,  while  the  corresponding  solution  in  daylight  contained  no  nitric 
acid.  The  conclusions  of  SchlcEsing  and  Miintz  were  thus  entirely  confirmed,  and  the 
additioiial  fact  made  known  that  light  is  inimical  to  the  work  of  the  nitrifying 
organism. 

This  previously  unsuspected  action  of  a  living  organism  throws  great  light  on 
many  of  the  earlier  attempts  to  produce  nitrification  ;  former  experiments  resulting  in 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  are  now  clearly  valueless  as  proof  of  the  inorganic 
character  of  nitrification,  unless  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  existence  of  living  organisms. 

The  evidence  on  which  nitrification  in  soil  and  waters  is  attributed  to  the  action  of 
an  organised  ferment  has  been  fully  stated,  the  subsequent  results  obtained  by 
Schloesing  and  Miintz  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  892  ;  Ixxxix.  891,  1074)  and  at  Rotham- 
sted  {Tra7is.  Chem.  Soc.  1879,  429)  may  be  more  briefly  noticed;  the  subject  is  still 
but  incompletely  investigated. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  ferment  has  been  sought  for  by  the  French  experimenters ; 
they  found  that  Penicillium  glaucum,  Aspergillus  niger,  Mucor  mucedo  and  mcemosus, 
and  Mycoderma  vini  and  aceti  are  all  incapable  of  producing  nitric  acid.  The  results 
obtained  at  Rothamsted  also  show  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  Bacteria  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  are  also  incapable  of  effecting  nitrification. 

Schloesing  and  Miintz  in  one  of  their  later  communications  describe  the  organism 
■which  acts  as  the  nitrifying  ferment.  They  obtained  it  in  a  pure  condition  by  system- 
atic cultivation.  In  the  first  place  a  sterilised  solution  (consisting  either  of  sewage, 
or  of  artificial  mixtures  containing  ammonium  salts  with  organic  and  cinereal  matter) 
was  seeded  by  the  addition  of  a  few  particles  of  vegetable  earth.  When  nitrification 
was  accomplished  a  fresh  solution  was  seeded  from  that  just  nitrified.  By  proceeding 
thus  a  number  of  times  the  nitrifying  organism  was  separated  from  the  numerous  other 
organisms  contained  in  soil. 

The  organism  thus  isolated  consists  of  extremely  minute,  round,  or  slightly 
elongated  corpuscles,  existing  either  singly  or  joined  in  couples  ;  it  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  multiplies  apparently  by  budding.  It  thus  apparently  belongs  to  the  great 
bacteria  family,  the  different  members  of  which  effect,  as  is  well  known,  such  powerful 
and  divers  changes  in  organic  matter.  In  Cohn's  classification  it  would  probably  be 
described  as  a  Micrococcus.  The  nitrifying  organism  is  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  other  organisms  of  the  same  class. 

The  nitrifying  bacterium  is  abundant  in  soils  ;  it  is  rare  to  find  a  particle  of  arable 
soil  which  is  not  effective  as  seed.  It  is  also  found  abundantly  in  sewage,  but  only  to 
a  small  extent  in  running  water;  in  the  latter  it  is  found  attached  to  the  surfaces  of 
solid  bodies,  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when  the  water  is  allowed  to 
stand.    Air  and  rain  are  apparently,  as  a  rule,  free  from  this  organism. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nitrifying  organism  is  the  comparative  ease  with 
■which  it  may  be  destroyed  by  heat ;  Schloesing  a.  Miintz  found  exposure  to  90° 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Desiccation,  according  to  the  French  experimenters,  also 
destroys  the  organism,  even  when  the  drying  is  conducted  at  ordinary  temperatures  ; 
soil  may  thus  lose  all  power  of  nitrification  by  drying  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Long  deprivation  of  oxygen  is  also  fatal.  In  mediums  rich  in  organic  matter  mucor 
is  the  chief  enemy  to  nitrification,  and  until  this  fungus  has  run  its  course,  no  nitri- 
fication will  occur. 

The  investigations  at  Rothamsted  on  the  conditions  under  which  nitrification  occurs 
were  made  with  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride,  containing  phosphates,  and  generally 
potassium  tartrate ;  the  solutions  were  placed  in  wide-mouthed  pint  bottles  filled  to 
the  shoulder,  giving  thus  at  starting  a  depth  of  about  5  inches  of  fiuid ;  the  solutions 
were  seeded  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  already  nitrified,  and  generally  placed 
in  the  dark.    The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows. 

A  solution  of  suitable  composition  will  not  nitrify  when  seeded  if  no  salifiable 
base  be  present.  A  trace  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  formed,  but  the  action  soon  comes  to 
an  end.  If  a  salt  of  an  organic  acid  is  present,  as,  for  example,  a  tartrate,  nitrification 
will  proceed  slowly  in  proportion  as  the  organic  acid  is  consumed  by  the  organisms 
present  and  the  base  set  free.  Active  nitrification  was  obtained  only  in  presence 
of  calcium  carbonate.  The  nitric  fermentation  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the 
lactic  and  butyric.  Alkali  carbonates,  including  carbonate  of  ammonium,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Schloesing  a.  Miintz,  equally  capable  of  assisting  nitrification,  but  if  they 
amount  to  more  than  two  or  three  thousandths  of  the  solution,  they  retard  or  com- 
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pletely  arrest  the  action.  Bonssingault,  in  his  experiments  with  soil,  did  not  find 
that  the  addition  of  lime  increased  the  rate  of  nitrification ;  the  soils  he  employed  were, 
however,  never  quite  free  from  lime,  and  the  quantity  artificially  added  possibly 
produced  an  excessive  alkaline  condition. 

The  presence  of  organic  carbon  should  be  essential  for  nitrification  if  this  process 
is  really  a  function  of  the  growth  of  an  organism  of  low  character.  Besides  the  humic 
matter  of  soil,  tartaric  acid  and  sugar  have  been  found  effective  as  organic  food ; 
alcohol,  glycerin,  and  albumin  were  also  found  suitable  by  the  French  experimenters. 
The  minimum  proportion  of  organic  carbon  required  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but 
3  pts.  of  carbon  present  as  tartrate  have  proved  sufficient  for  the  nitrification  of  10  pts. 
of  nitrogen  present  as  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Light  certainly  hinders  nitrification ;  in  many  exjperiments  light  has  stopped  the 
action  altogether,  and  in  others  retarded  it.  The  nitrifying  organism  is  not  appa- 
rently killed  by  exposure  to  light. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  seed  to  a  suitable  solution  is  not  immediately 
followed  by  nitrification  ;  a  period  of  inaction  follows,  which  is  shorter  at  high  tem- 
peratures than  at  low  ones.  Thus  in  the  case  of  400  c.c.  of  an  80  mg.  per  litre  chloride 
of  ammonium  solution,  seeded  with  1  c.c.  of  a  solution  already  nitrified,  nitrification 
commenced  in  about  thirty-eight  days  at  7°,  and  in  about  ten  days  at  30°.  An 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution  considerably  lengthens  the  period  of 
inaction  ;  in  a  solution  of  about  eight  times  the  unit  strength,  the  preliminary  period 
of  rest  was  about  doubled. 

The  limits  of  temperature  within  which  nitrification  will  take  place  are,  as  at 
present  ascertained,  as  follows.  At  Eothamsted  a  purely  nitrous  fermentation  has 
proceeded  with  some  briskness  in  very  weak  solutions  at  3°,  while  a  nitric  fermentation 
in  a  similar  solution  almost  ceased  at  6°.  Below  5°  Schloesing  a.  Miintz  found 
nitrification  to  be  excessively  feeble;  at  12°  they  state  it  begins  to  be  active. 
Activity  rapidly  increases  with  a  further  rise  of  temperature,  reaching  a  maximum  at 
37°,  at  which  point  nitrification  is  ten  times  more  rapid  than  at  14°.  Above  37°  the' 
rate  of  action  rapidly  diminishes,  and  at  45°  nitrates  are  formed  less  rapidly  than  at  15°. 
At  50°  very  little  nitrate  is  produced,  and  beyond  55°  there  is  absolutely  no  action. 
These  determinations  of  Schloesing  a.  Miintz  differ  from  the  results  obtained  at 
Eothamsted,  where  no  nitrification  was  obtained  at  40°,  though  the  solutions  were 
kept  fifty-four  days  at  this  temperature  and  twice  seeded.  The  experiments  of 
Schloesing  a.  Miintz  were  apparently  made  with  thin  layers  of  solution,  exposing  a 
large  surface  to  the  air;  at  Eothamsted  the  solutions  had  a  considerable  depth  and 
small  surface  ;  it  seems  possible  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  was  in  the  latter  case 
insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a  high  temperature. 

In  experiments  made  at  various  temperatures  at  Eothamsted,  the  rate  of  nitrifica- 
tion did  not  increase  so  rapidly  with  the  rise  in  temperature  as  found  by  the  French 
investigators.  Thus  with  an  80  mg.  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  nitrification 
occupied  about  thirty-seven  days  at  11°,  and  about  eight  days  at  30°.  At  a  fixed 
temperature  the  length  of  time  required  for  complete  nitrification  appears  to  vary 
almost  directly  with  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution. 

The  rate  of  nitrification  is  not  uniform  throughout  its  course  ;  it  appears  to  com- 
mence slowly,  gradually  attains  a  maximum  of  energy,  and  then  becomes  slow  again 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  action. 

The  product  of  nitrification  is  not  uniform,  sometimes  nitrous,  and  sometimes  nitric 
acid  being  produced.  Nitrites  are  produced  rarely  in  soil  but  frequently  in  liquids  ; 
according  to  the  French  observers,  their  occurrence  is  determined  by  an  insufficient 
degree  of  aeration,  or  by  the  temperature  being  too  low.  They  state  that  a  thin  layer 
of  liquid  (1  or  2  mm.),  will  yield  nitrates,  and  a  thicker  layer  nitrites.  The  experience 
at  Eothamsted  has  been  of  a  different  kind ;  a  purely  nitric  fermentation  has  been 
obtained  only  in  the  case  of  weak  solutions  nitrified  at  low  temperatures  ;  in  the  case 
of  strong  solutions  or  high  temperatures,  nitrous  acid  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
produced,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  nitric  acid  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 
In  some  cases,  however,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  ferment  used,  the  result  of 
the  action  has  been  merely  nitrous  acid,  even  in  the  case  of  cold  dilute  solutions ;  and 
in  these  cases  the  nitrous  acid  is  permanent,  and  is  not  afterwards  changed  into  nitric. 
The  original  ferment  obtained  from  pasture  soil  yields  a  purely  nitric  fermentation 
under  suitable  conditions ;  but  when  nitrified  solutions  which  have  been  long  kept 
are  employed  as  seed,  the  phenomena  just  mentioned  may  occur.  Thus  it  is  quite 
possible  to  seed  two  precisely  similar  solutions  with  two  samples  of  ferment,  and 
place  the  solutions  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  aeration,  and  to 
obtain  in  one  case  a  purely  nitric,  and  in  the  other  a  purely  nitrous  fermentation. 
The  altered  ferment  is  capable  of  converting  ammonia  into  nitrous  acid,  but  not  of 
converting  nitrites  into  nitrates. 
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Actual  experiments  with  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  have  shown  it  to  be  very 
permanent  in  the  absence  of  a  ferment,  to  be  unaifected  by  the  altered  ferment  just 
mentioned,  hut  to  be  rapidly  converted  into  nitrate  b}'  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  in  which  nitrites  have  lately  changed  into  nitrates.  The  conversion  of  potas- 
sium nitrite  into  nitrate  took  place  only  in  the  dark. 

The  whole  of  the  ammonia  present  in  a  solution  has  not  been  obtained  as  nitric 
acid,  a  small  part  of  the  nitrogen  passing  into  organic  combinations,  or  being  otherwise 
lost.  On  an  average  of  ten  experiments,  under  dilferent  conditions  of  temperature, 
the  nitrogen  obtained  as  nitric  acid  was  937  per  cent,  of  that  taken  as  ammonia,  but 
this  result  is  probably  somewhat  too  low. 

Besides  the  papers  already  referred  to,  two  papers  by  Schloesing  (Compt.  rend. 
Ixxvii.  203,  353),  treating  of  nitrification  in  soil  with  a  limited  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
of  the  destruction  of  existing  nitrates  when  oxygen  is  withheld,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

E.  W. 

XJZTRZlbS,  K — C^N.  Normal  Alcoholic  Cyanides. — These  compounds  are  easily 
and  completely  converted  into  compound  ethers  by  the  action  of  gaseous  hydrogen 
chloride  on  their  solutions  in  absolute  alcohol ;  still  more  readily  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  manner  the  ethylic  ethers  of  acetic,  propionic,  and  benzoic 
acids  are  readily  obtained  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Ber.  ix.  1590). 

Preparation  of  Aromatic  Nitrils. — Experiments  by  K.  Schelnberg  {Ber.  x. 
746)  on  the  preparation  of  these  bodies  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions  :  (1).  The 
haloid  compounds  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  react  directly  with  metallic  cyanides. 
(2).  Nitrils  may  be  prepared  from  hydrocarbons  and  cyanogen  gas  by  direct  substitw- 
tion.  (3),  Nitrils  cannot  be  prepared  from  hydrocarbons  and  the  cyanides  of  the 
halogen- elements,  the  reaction  yielding  nothing  but  haloid  compounds  of  the  hydro- 
carbons and  hydrogen  cyanide. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  passing  the  vapours  of  the  haloid  compounds  in  a 
slow  stream  over  finely  pulverised  ^nhydiVOMS  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  sand  sufficient  to  prevent  melting  down,  and  heated  to  moderate  redness. 
In  this  manner,  chloro-  and  hromo-henzene  yielded  benzonitril,  C''H-\CN(ata  higher 
temperature,  however  ;  and  especially  when  a  gun-barrel  was  used  instead  of  a  glass 
tube,  ammonium  cyanide  and  benzene  were  formed,  with  separation  of  carbon)  ;  di- 
hromohenzene  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  benzonitril,  together  with  the  nitril  of 
terephthalic  acid.  A  mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-ckloro-toluene  yielded  the  corresponding 
nitrils,  convertible  into  o-  and  p-toluic  acid  ;  and  bromo7iaphthalene  at  a  high  tem- 
perature yielded  a-naphthyl  cyanide.  It  was  only  in  this  last  case  that  the  yield 
of  nitril  was  satisfactory;  the  smallest  quantity  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  toluene 
compounds. 

Aromatic  nitrils  were  also  produced  by  heating  the  corresponding  halogen-com- 
pounds with  excess  of  metallic  cyanide,  to  300°-400°  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  small 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being  also  generally  formed  as  secondary 
products,  and  in  many  cases  cyanogen  gas.  Under  these  circumstances,  potassium, 
ferrocyanide  acts  but  slowly  on  chloro-  or  hromo-henzene,  only  20-22  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  amount  of  benzonitril  being  obtained  after  ten  hours'  heating.  Crystallised 
bromotoluene  is  but  very  slowly  attacked  by  potassium  ferrocyanide ;  hromohenzene 
and  potassium  cyanide  yield  a  smaller  amount  of  nitril  than  bromobenzene  and  the 
ferrocyanide ;  chlorohcnzene  and  cyanide  of  lead  yielded  only  a  small  quantity  of 
benzonitril  (6-5  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount),  a  similar  amount  was  obtained 
with  lead  cyanide  and  hromo-henzene,  and  still  smaller  amounts  by  the  action  of  lead 
cyanide  on  parahromotoluene  and  bromonaphthalene.  Silver  cyanide  (mixed  with 
common  salt  to  facilitate  its  pulverisation)  acts  on  the  halogen-compounds  above 
mentioned  in  the  same  manner  as  lead  cyanide.  lodohenzene  and  silver  cyanide, 
heated  together  for  ten  hours,  yielded  a  quantity  of  benzonitril  from  which  26-8  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  benzoic  acid  was  obtained  ;  paraiodotoluene  is  less 
easily  attacked ;  orthoiodotoluene  behaves  like  iodobenzene.  lodonaphthalene  (pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  iodine  dissolved  in  carbon  sulphide  on  mercury-dinaphthyl) 
yielded  with  silver  cyanide  at  350°  large  quantities  ot  a-naphthoni tril.  Benzene, 
toluene,  and  naphthalene,  heated  with  mercuric  cyanide  to  300°-400°,  yielded  small 
quantities  of  the  corresponding  nitrils. 

Benzene-vapour,  mixed  with  excess  of  cyanogen  gas  and  slowly  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice,  yielded,  with  prussic  acid,  large  quantities 
of  benzonitril  and  small  quantities  of  terephthalonitril ;  a  small  quantity  of  diphenyl, 
and  apparently  also  of  metadicyanobenzene,  was  formed  at  the  same  time  (Schelnberg). 
iVopA^^aig^g  similarly  treated  yielded  large  quantities  of  a-cy anonaphthal ene  ; 
the  a-naphthoic  acid  prepared  therefrom  melted  at  160°.    Benzene  and  cyanogen 
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bromide,  heated  together  for  five  or  six  hours  to  220°-240°,  are  converted  partly  into 
hydrogen  cyanide  and  bromob enzen e,  partly  into  unctuous  masses  ;  naphthalene 
cyanogen  SromzWe  yield  in  like  manner  bromonaphthalene,  boiling  at  276°. 
Dimethylaniline  and  cyanogen  iodide  act  on  one  another  at  ordinary  temperatures  -with 
evolution  of  heat,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid  and  monoiododim ethylani line, 
melting  at  79°. 

Beaction  of  Nitrils  with  Aldehydes. — When  henzonitril  is  added,  with 
agitation,  to  strong  sulphuric  acid  containing  1-1^  per  cent,  paraldehyde,  ethylidene- 
dibenzamide,  CH^.CH(NHCOC^H^)^,  is  produced;  and  in  like  manner  benzonitril 
and  chloral  yield  trichlorethylidenedibenzamide,  CCP.CH(NH0OC«ff)2. 
When  benzonitril  (2  mols.)  is  diluted  vrith  an  equal  volume  of  chloroform,  the  mixture 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  methylal  {\  mol.)  added,  methylene-di- 
benzamide,  GWQ^KQOO^^f,  is  produced  (Hepp  a.  Spiess,  pp.  758,  1313). 

Methylenediphenylacetamide,  CR\^K.QO .GE.\Gm%  is  obtained  by 
heating  1  mol.  methylal  and  2  mols.  a-tolunitril  or  benzyl  cj^anide,  C®H*  CH^.CN,  first 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and  pouring  the  product  into  water.  It  forms  small 
needles  which  melt  at  205°,  distils  almost  without  decomposition,  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ether  and  in  ligroin,  more  readily  in  carbon 
sulphide,  somewhat  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  By  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  phenylacetic  acid  ;  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  into  phenylacetamide  (Hepp,  Ber.  x. 
1649). 

Trichlorethylidene-diphenylacetamide,  CCP.CH(NH.C0.CH2.C«H5)2, 
obtained  by  similar  treatment  from  benzyl  cyanide  and  chloral,  forms  small  white 
needles,  which  sublime  before  melting,  and  are  as  soluble  as  the  preceding  compound 
in  the  liquids  above  mentioned.  In  like  manner  are  prepared  trichlorethylidene- 
diacetamide  from  chloral  and  acetonitril,  and  trichlorethylidene-dibenzamide  from 
chloral  and  benzonitril  (p.  758,  Hepp  a.  Spiess). 

ia-ITROBEIiTZZI.1:,  Ci^H»(N02)02.  This  compound,  treated  with  tin  or  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  is  reduced  to  amidobenzile,  C''*H^(NH^)0'^,  which 
crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  94°,  and  dissolves  in  300  pts.  of  boiling  water,  very 
easily  in  alcohol.  The  sulphate  and  oxalate  are  sparingly  soluble  and  crystallise  in 
needles  ;  the  hydrochloride,  which  is  the  most  soluble  of  the  salts,  crystallises  in 
rhombic  laminse  having  a  silvery  lustre.    The  platinochloride  is  unstable. 

XriTROBEM-ZOM-APHTKYIiAl^IBE.    See  Naphthtlamines. 

irXTROBEN-ZOM-ITRII..    See  Benzonitril  (p.  306). 

XTITROBEN-ZOYZ.,  C«H5(N02)0.  This  name  is  given  by  Lippmann  a.  Hawliczek 
(Beut.  Chem.  Ges,  Ber.  ix.  146)  to  a  substance  having  the  composition  of  nitrobenzoic 
aldehyde,  and  occurring  in  the  oil  which  is  formed,  together  with  solid  metanitro- 
benzoic  aldehyde  (p.  303),  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on 
bitter  almond  oil.  It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  benzoic  and  nitric  acids,  and 
therefore  probably  contains  the  nitro-group  in  the  side  chain  : 

c«H».co(N02)  +  0  +  ffo  =  Common  +  no^.oh. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  its  constitution,  it  does  not  exhibit  the  characters 
of  an  aldehyde,  and  may  be  separated  from  admixed  bitter  almond  oil  by  means  of 
sodium  sulphite.    It  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  even  under  a  pressure  of  6  lines. 

XJITROBROnXACBTAlO'IIiIBXiS.  See  Bromanilines,  under  Phentlamines. 

XriTROBROniAM'IZiZM'ES.    See  Benzenes  (Nitrobromamido-),  p.  199. 

xriTROBUTAIfE.    See  Nitroparaffins,  under  Paraffins. 

XTITROCARBOI^,  syn.  with  Nitromethanb.    See  Paraffins. 

iriTROCOIiOPKTHAXiIIir.    See  Colophthaxin,  under  Eesins. 

10-XTROCRESOI.SVI.PHONZC  ACID,  C«H2(N02)(CH3)(OH).S03H.  See 
Cresolsulphonic  Acids  (p.  583).  An  acid  of  this  composition  is  formed,  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen,  by  the  action  of  a  gentle  heat  on  nitrodiazotoluenesulphonic  acid. 
(See  Toluenesulphonic  Acids.) 

XXTROETKAirE.    See  Paraffins. 

srZTROGEZO'.  On  the  Quantivalence  of  this  Element,  see  Ammonium  Salts 
(p.  74). 

Occurrence. — From  H.  Draper's  observations  on  the  solar  spectrum  {Sill.  Am.  J. 
[3],  xiv.  89),  it  appears  probable  that  nitrogen  exists  in  the  sun. 
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On  the  occurrence  of  Nitrogen  in  Volcanic  Gases,  see  Volcanos. 

Preparation. — In  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  by  the  usual  method  from  ammonium 
nitrite  (iv.  63),  W.  Gibbs  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1387)  recommends  that  the 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  ammonium  sulphate  be  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate  and  heated ;  the  nitrogen  is  then  given  off  with  effervescence 
and  quite  free  from  oxygen-compounds. 

On  the  effect  of  the  Silent  Electric  Discharge  on  Nitrogen  in  presence  of  Water- 
vapour,  see  ELECTfiiciTY  (p.  727) ;  also  on  the  oxides  N-0  and  NO  (p.  728). 

On  the  Hefr active  and  Dispersive  Power  of  Nitrogen  and  its  Oxides,  see  Light 
(p.  1183).    On  the  Spectrum  of  Nitrogen,  see  Spectral  Analysis. 

On  the  Friction-coefficient  of  Nitrogen  and  its  Oxides,  see  Gases  (p.  851 ;  com- 
pressibility, p.  853). 

The  Expansion-coefficient  of  Nitrogen,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Ph.  Jolly 
{Pogg,  Ann.  1874,  Jubelbd.  82)  is  0-0036677. 

On  the  Liquefaction  of  Nitrogen,  see  Gases  (p.  857). 

Absorption. — Experiments  on  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  black  decomposition- 
products  of  carbohydrates  have  been  made  by  Deherain  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1390). 
The  substances  experimented  on  were  mixtures  of  glucose  and  ammonia,  glucose  and 
caustic  soda,  moist  sawdust  mixed  with  lime,  old  vegetable  soil,  &c.  A  mixture  of 
10  grms.  glucose  and  40  g.  caustic  soda  absorbed  from  the  air  0'115  g.  nitrogen,  and 
from  a  stream  of  pure  nitrogen  0'072  grm.  In  these  experiments,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  was  found  to  be  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  but  the  nitrogen  had  entered  into 
combination  in  such  a  manner  that  the  substances  afterwards  gave  off  ammonia  when 
heated  with  soda-lime.  This  absorption  of  nitrogen  takes  place  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  is  probably  of  some  importance  in  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

According  to  A.  Pagel  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  308)  humus-substances  do  not  absorb 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Berthelot  finds  that  under  the  prolonged  influence  of  feeble 
electric  tensions,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  voltaic  battery  with  its  poles  uncon- 
nected, certain  non-nitrogenous  organic  bodies  are  capable  of  absorbing  nitrogen ;  and 
he  thence  infers  as  probable  that  the  tissues  and  organs  of  plants  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  electricity  may  take  up  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  assimilate  it  as 
nutriment  {Co7npt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  173).    See  also  Electricity  (p.  728). 

On  the  Absorption  of  Nitrogen  by  Iron,  see  p.  1113. 

Oxidatio7i. — On  the  direct  oxidation  of  nitrogen  to  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  see 
Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  61). 

On  the  Heat  of  Oxidation  of  Nitrogen,  see  Heat  (p.  952). 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Com'pounds. — Considerable  discussion  has  taken 
place  respecting  the  relative  accuracy  in  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  attainable  by  Will 
a.  Varrentrapp's  method  of  combustion  with  soda-lime,  and  by  the  method  of  combus- 
tion with  copper  oxide  and  collection  of  the  nitrogen  as  gas,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Dumas  (i.  242).  According  to  the  majority  of  chemists  who  have  published 
their  experience  of  the  two  methods,  the  soda-lime  process,  when  applied  to  substances 
which  are  difficult  to  burn,  such  as  albuminoids,  meat  and  other  animal  matters,  or  to 
those  in  which  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  small,  as  in  milk-residues,  manures,  &c., 
gives  results  lower  than  those  which  are  obtained  by  the  process  of  Dumas.  (See 
Nowak,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixiv.  359-376  ;  Seegen  a.  Nowak,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  vii.  200;  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,460;  Kessler,  P/^^^rm.  J".  Trans.  [3],  iii. 
328;  Bobierre,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  960;  Musso,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  391,  and 
Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  406;  G.  Liebermann,  Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxxi.  103.) 
According  to  Marker,  on  the  other  hand  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1875,  325),  the  errors 
in  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  gluten  and  meat  by  the  soda-lime  method  are  insigni- 
ficant, provided  the  analysis  be  conducted  carefully  and  with  soda-lime  free  from 
magnesia.  Eitthausen  also  (J",  jor.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  10)  finds  that  this  process  gives 
results  quite  equal  in  accuracy  to  those  obtained  by  Dumas'  method,  provided  the 
substance  be  finely  pulverised  and  the  ammonia  be  determined,  not  by  titration,  but 
by  precipitation  as  platinochloride.  (See  also  Kreusler,  vi,  1407;  Jahresb.  f. 
Chem.  1873,  916.)  In  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  horn,  leather,  and  wool-refuse, 
E.  A.  Grete  {Ber.  xi.  1558)  recommends  that  the  substance  be  dissolved  in  warm 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  before  heating  with  soda-lime,  the  results  thus  obtained 
being  higher  than  those  given  by  the  ordinary  process. 

A  modification  of  Dumas'  method  is  described  by  A.  Dupre  {Bull.  Sac.  Chim.  [2], 
XXV.  244),  and  a  modification  of  Maxwell  Simpson's  apparatus  (i.  243)  by  W.  Hanko 
{Ber.  xii.  451 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  554). 

Nitrogen  Iodide  is  formed  on  adding  iodine  to  white  precipitate  in  presence  of 
alcohol ;  but  the  reaction  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
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phenol  (C.  Kice,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  765).  According  to  Champion  a.  Pellet 
l^B^aL  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiv.  447),  nitrogen  iodide  explodes  m  contact  with  chlorine  or 
bromine.  . 

la-ITROGETa*  OXIDES.  Formation.— Elahomte  experiments  by  Carius 
(Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiv.  1,  31  ;  Betit  Ckem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  1481)  have  shown  that, 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  free  nitrogen  is  not  oxidised  by  ozone  in 
presence  of  water,  either  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures  (120°-210°),  no  acids 
of  nitrogen  being  formed  in  any  case.  The  alleged  formation  of  ammonmm  nitrite  by 
the  evaporation  of  water  or  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  m  air  was  tested  by 
causing  purified  air  to  stream  through  water  in  a  retort  heated  to  temperatures  ranging 
from  45°-100° ;  but  not  the  least  trace  of  a  nitrogen-acid  was  formed,  even  though 
each  experiment  was  continued  for  several  days.  _ 

Schdnbein  found  (1849)  that  lime-water  through  which  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
ozonised  oxygen  has  been  passed  contained  oxygen-acids  of  nitrogen.  Bertheiot,  how- 
ever points  out  that  lime-water  prepared  from  ordinary  lime  contains  appreciable 
quantities  of  calcium  nitrate.  To  avoid  this  source  of  error,  he  passed  the  same 
gaseous  mixture  through  pure  baryta-water,  and  found  that  not  a  trace  of  nitrous  or 
nitric  acid  was  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  he  confirms  the  observation  of  Schonbem 
that  nitrous  acid  is  formed  during  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  m  the  air  {Compi. 

Threxperiments  of  Carius  have  rendered  it  probable  that  a  principal  source  of  the 
formation  of  nitrogen  oxides  is  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  by  ozone.  Electrolytic  oxygen 
containing  from  2  to  3-5  v.  p.  c.  of  ozone  passes  through  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  for 
the  most  part  unaltered,  appearing,  indeed,  not  to  be  absorbed  by  it  more  than  by 
pure  water  If,  however,  the  solution  be  very  dilute  (1  :  2500)  a  thick  white  cloud 
forms  above  the  liquid,  consisting  of  products  of  oxidation  mixed  with  excess  of  ozone  ; 
this  cloud  is  especially  thick  with  somewhat  stronger  ammonia,  and  disappears  only 
when  the  ammonia  is  extremely  dilate.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  pour  a 
solution  of  0-02  to  0-03  grm.  ammonia  in  50  c.c.  of  water  into  a  narrow  glass 
cylindrical  vessel,  the  neck  of  which  forms  a  narrow  glass  tube  0-6  met.  long,  so  that 
the  absorption  may  be  promoted  by  the  long  column  of  liquid  and  the  drops  of  water 
in  the  long  neck  ;  it  is  also  favoured  by  cooling  with  ice.  Nevertheless,  such  an 
experiment  requires  the  continuation  of  a  stream  of  richly  ozonised  o^Jg^^  (f  j^^ 
by  12  to  16  Bunsen's  cells)  for  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  inasmuch  as_  the  greater  part 
of  the  ozone  passes  through  unaltered.  In  this  manner  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
is  mostly  very  faintly  alkaline,  but  sometimes  neutral  or  even  slightly  acid. 

Numerous  and  exact  experiments  have  shown  that  this  soluuon  contains  nitrous 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  hydrogen  dioxide.  The  formation  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
byd'rogendioxide  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2NH3  +  202  =  NO2(NH0  +  H^O^. 
That  of  ammonium  nitrate  may  be  explained  in  various  ways  :  (1).  By  a  simul- 
STeous  frtL  oxidation  of  the  nitrite  by  fhe  ozone.    (2).  ^y  the  action  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  on  the  nitrite.    (3).  On  the  assumption  that  the  oxidation  of  the  ammoma 
partly  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  : 

2NH3  +  202  ^  NO3(NH0  +  H^O. 
The  second  explanation  is  perhaps  the  most  probable.    Carius  was  of  ^F^io^/^^f^^" 
oxidatTon  of  ammonia  by  ozone  is  perhaps  the  ^ ^^P^^.^^^^- "^'T 
and  nitric  acids.    The  modes  of  formation  of  these  acids  m  nature  estabhshed  by 
experiment  are,  according  to  Carius'  investigations,  the  following : 

a.  From  Free  Nitrogen. 
(1),  By  electric  discharge  in  the  air. 
{2).  By  oxidation  of  other  bodies  in  the  air. 

b.  Oxidation  of  Ammonia. 

(1)  .  By  electric  discharge. 

(2)  .  By  the  presence  of  so-called  alkaline  substances. 

(3)  .  By  ozone. 

The  efficacy  of  ozone  as  an  oxidiser  of  ammonia  (whereby  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  water  are  produced)  was  also  noticed  by  Goppelsroeder  ('{^^'^•  ^-^^^-//JM^^^^ 
iv  139  383)  On  the  function  of  living  organisms  m  promoting  the  oxidation  oi 
ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  see  Nitrification  (p.  1400). 

Eednction.-Au  elaborate  research  on  the  rediiction  of  nitric  acid  and  the  oxide_s 
of  nitroffen  bv  various  metals  has  been  published  by  J.  J.  Acworth  and  H.  Jl..  Arm 
strongT^^W  Soc.  J.  1877.  xxxii.  54-90^    The  action  of  the  metal  on  the  nitric  acid 
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is  supposed  to  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  by  the  metal,  and  formation  of  the  corresponding  nitrate  : 
2HN03  +  M  =  M(N03)2  +  h^, 

the  hydrogen,  however,  not  being  in  any  case  evolved  as  gas,  but  acting  on  the  free 
acid  present,  and  reducing  it  more  or  less  completely  to  nitrons  acid,  hypo  nitrous 
acid,  hydroxylamine,  and  ammonia. 

HNO^  +    m  =  HN02       +  H20 

HNO^  +  2H2  =  HNO        +  2W0 

HNQ^  +  3H2  =  H2N(0H)  +  2W0 

HNO^  +  4H2  =  H^N         +  3H20 

Lastly,  the  gaseous  products  which  are  given  off  in  the  solution  of  metals  in  nitric 
acid  arise  from  the  decomposition  and  mutual  action  of  the  reduction-products  above 
mentioned.  The  nitrogen  dioxide  evolved  results  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the 
decomposition  of  nitrous  acid  : 

3HN02  =  2N0  +  HN03  +  H^O; 

it  is,  however,  likewise  possible  that  the  dioxide  may  be  produced  by  oxidation  of  the 
hyponitrous  acid  and  the  hydroxylamine  by  the  nitric  acid.  The  monoxide,  N^O,  is 
produced  either  by  decomposition  of  the  hyponitrous  acid,  HNO,  or  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  hydroxylamine.  Lastly,  the  nitrogen  which  is  given  off  in  the  free 
state  may  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ammonia. 

The  verification  of  these  theoretical  deductions  requires  an  exact  study  of 
the  mutual  action  of  the  various  reduction-products  under  all  possible  conditions  ;  and 
as  a  first  stage  in  this  extensive  research,  Acworth  a.  Armstrong  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  action  of  metals  on  nitric  acid,  the  main  results 
of  which  are  embodied  in  the  table  on  p.  1407. 

Monoxide  and  Hyponitrous  Acid.  According  to  Favre  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys 
[5],  i.  209),  the  heat  evolved  in  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  monoxide  by  charcoal 
amounts  to  3718  and  its  heat  of  liquefaction  to  222*2  gram-degrees. 

Hyponitrous  acid,  HNO,  which  Divers  obtained  by  reducing  a  solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  nitrate  with  sodium-amalgam  (vii.  853),  is,  according  to  Zorn 
{Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1306),  more  easily  prepared  by  reduction  of  the  nitrite. 
The  resulting  solution,  after  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  gives,  with  silver  nitrate,  a 
greenish -yellow  precipitate  of  silver  hyponitrite  which,  by  solution  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  gradual  precipitation  with  ammonia,  is  easily  obtained  of  pure  yellow  colour. 
It  may  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  heated  for  some  time  at  100°  without 
alteration.  When  heated  with  acetic  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  silver  acetate  and  nitrogen 
monoxide.  It  acts  on  alcoholic  iodides,  in  some  cases  with  violence.  According  to 
Van  der  Plaats  {ibid.  235),  this  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  diffused  daylight ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be  boiled  therewith  without  decomposing.  It  decomposes 
when  heated  above  110°,  and  if  it  be  quickly  heated  to  150°,  the  decomposition  is 
accompanied  by  explosion  and  emission  of  brown  vapours.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  neutralisation.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  caustic  soda-ley  does  not  attack  it  till  heated  to  70°. 
It  is  decomposed  by  phosphoric  acid,  acetic  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  especially  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  liberation  of  hyponitrous  acid,  which  is  thus  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  colourless  solution  having  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  forming  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  The  solution  is  moderately  stable,  and  may  even  be 
boiled  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid  without  decomposing.  It  colours  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium iodide  and  starch,  and  reduces  permanganate.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
the  acid  and  its  silver  salt,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  monoxide.  The  same  decom- 
position takes  place  spontaneously  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  itself  for  a 
considerable  time.   

Sodium  hyponitrite,  NaNO  -l-  SH^O,  crystallises  in  white  needles.  Its  solution 
gives,  with  copper  salts,  a  turquoise-blue  precipitate ;  with  magnesium,  manganese, 
zinc,  barium,  strontium  and  calcium  salts,  white  precipitates  soluble  in  acetic  acid ; 
with  bismuth,  aluminium,  lead,  tin,  and  cerium  salts,  white  precipitates  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid ;  with  cobalt  chloride  a  red,  with  nickel  sulphate  a  greenish- white,  and 
with  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate  easily  changing  to  brown  ;  with  mercurous 
hydroxide  a  black,  with  ferrous  sulphate  an  olive-green,  with  ferric  chloride  a  yellow 
precipitate.  From  gold-solution  it  reduces  the  metal ;  with  platinic  chloride  it  forms 
a  reddish-white  precipitate.  By  heating  the  silver  salt  with  ethyl  iodide,  an  ethyl 
hyponitrite  is  obtained  (Menke,  Chem.  Sac.  J.  x?xiii.  401). 

Dioxide,  NO  or  N^O^.    On  the  liquefaction  of  this  gas,  see  Gtases  (p.  857). 
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A  lecture  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  direct  combination  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
with  oxygen,  and  the  reaction  of  the  resulting  tri-  and  tetroxide  with  water,  is  described 
by  Gr.  Bruylants  {Beut.  CTiem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  7 ;  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxix.  878). 

Nitrogen  dioxide  may  be  utilised  for  the  regeneration  of  manganese  residues. 
Manganous  nitrate,  heated  to  200°,  leaves  a  residue  of  pure  manganese  dioxide,  and  if 
the  evolved  gases,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  be  passed  into  precipitated 
manganous  hydroxide,  a  fresh  quantity  of  nitrate  will  be  produced,  which  may  be 
decomposed  by  heat  as  before,  and  so  on.  Nitrogen  dioxide  is  never  reduced  by 
manganous  hydroxide  to  the  monoxide  or  to  free  nitrogen  (Kuhlmanu,  Dingl.  pol.  J. 
ccxi.  25). 

Reaction  with  Pyrogallol. — Nitrogen  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  solution 
of  pyrogallol,  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  it  disappearing  and  being  replaced  by  monoxide 
and  free  nitrogen.  As,  however,  the  same  reaction  is  produced  after  some  time  by  an 
alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  which  has  become  completely  saturated  with  oxygen 
by  prolonged  contact  with  the  air,  and  likewise  with  potash-ley,  as  observed  by  Gay- 
Lussac, — and,  moreover,  as  even  pure  water,  when  heated  for  a  long  time  with  nitrogen 
dioxide  in  sealed  tubes,  elFects  its  conversion  into  nitrous  acid,  nitrogen  monoxide,  and 
free  nitrogen, — and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  pyrogallol  exerts  no  action  on  nitrogen 
dioxide,  it  seems  probable  that  the  change  under  consideration  is  due,  not  to  the 
alkaline  pyrogallate,  but  to  the  gradual  action  of  the  excess  of  alkaline  hydrate  present, 
or  perhaps  to  that  of  products  formed  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on  pyrogallol.  For 
gas  analysis,  these  observations  have  a  practical  value,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that 
a  contraction  of  volume  ensuing  on  the  introduction  of  alkaline  pyrogallol  into  a 
measured  quantity  of  air  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen  (Eussell  a. 
Lapraik,  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxii.  35). 

Trioxide,  N^O*.  On  the  formation  of  this  Oxide  and  of  Nitrous  Acid  and 
Ammonium  Nitrate  in  the  soil,  &c.  see  p.  1406. 

On  the  constitutional  formulae  of  Nitrogen  Trioxide  and  of  the  Nitrites,  see 
Giinsberg  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  Ixviii.  498  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  218). 

On  the  Colouring  Matters  produced  by  the  action  of  Nitrous  Acid  upon  Phenol, 
and  on  Liebermann's  reaction,  see  vii.  901  ;  viii.  697- 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Nitrous  Acid. — E.  Kopp  (J)eut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  v. 
284;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  91)  recommends  diphenylamin e  as  a  test  for  nitrous 
acid.  To  prepare  the  reagent,  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  a  few  crystals  of 
diphenylamine,  and  a  little  water  is  added,  whereby  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  which 
produces  with  nitrous  acid  a  very  fine  and  permanent  blue  colour.  The  reaction  is  at 
least  as  delicate  as  that  with  ferrous  sulphate. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid  in  waters,  H.  Kammerer  {Jahresb.  f.  Chem. 
1874,  964)  adds  to  500  c.c.  of  the  water  1  c.c.  of  thick  starch-paste,  a  granule  of 
potassium  iodide,  a  pinch  of  zinc-dust,  and  finally  a  quantity  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1-04)  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  production  of  a  blue  colour 
indicates  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  must  not  be  used  in  place  of 
acetic  acid,  since  it  would  decompose  any  nitrates  present  in  the  liquid,  and  the  nitric 
acid  thereby  set  free  might  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  by  organic  matter.  If  however, 
nitrous  acid  is  known  to  be  absent,  the  starch-paste  mixture  above  described  may 
serve  for  detection  of  nitric  acid  by  the  simple  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  According 
to  Fresenius,  this  method  is  not  sufficiently  delicate  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  nitrous  acid  in  waters ;  but  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by 
acidifying  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid  and  distilling.  The  nitrous  acid  then  passes 
over  undecomposed  in  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate,  and  may  be  determined  by 
permanganate  solution.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  insuring  the  absence  of 
non-volatile  compounds,  which  might  decompose  the  iodised  starch. 

F.  Fischer  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxii.  404)  considers  this  last  method  as  the  most  delicate 
and  exact  of  any  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  in  potable 
waters. 

Metallic  Niteites.  Observations  on  the  occurrence  of  these  salts  in  plants 
have  been  made  by  P.  G-enadius  {Amer.  Chem.  v.  7).  The  characteristic  blue  colour 
with  potassium  iodide,  starch -paste,  and  sulphuric  acid  was  immediately  exhibited  by 
the  juice  of  Lactuca  sativa,  Lycoperdon  esculentum,  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis,  Dahlia 
variabilis,  Batata  edulis ;  gradually  and  faintly  by  that  of  Solamwi  pseudo-capsicum, 
Plantago  major,  Dauctis  Carota,  Solanum  tuberosum ;  not  at  all  by  that  of  Asparagus 
officinalis,  Bheum  rhaponticum,  Vitis  labrusca,  Cannabis  sativa,  or  Zea  Mays.  The 
bluing  is  for  the  most  part  produced  only  by  the  fresh  juice,  not  by  juice  a  few  minutes 
old ;  sometimes,  however,  by  juice  twenty-four  hours  old. 


Amm onium  Nitrite,  NH^.NO^. — Weith  a.  Weber  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii. 
Vol.  viii.  4  Y 
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1745)  confirm  the  statement  of  Carius  that  ammonium  nitrite  is  never  formed  "by  the 
direct  combination  of  water  and  nitrogen.    Berthelot  finds,  however,  that  this  salt  is 

produced  when  perfectly  pure  nitrogen  gas  and  water  are  enclosed  iDetween  two  con-  ' 

centric  tubes  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very  powerful  Euhmkorff' s  coil,  but  j 

that  this  effect  is  not  produced  by  weak  electric  currents  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  j 

338).  Zoller  a.  Grete  {Beut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  2145)  confirm  the  statement  of  | 
Schonbein  {Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1862,  94),  which  was  doubted  by  Bohlig  {ibid.  1863, 167) 

that  ammonium  nitrite  is  formed  during  the  combustion  of  perfectly  pure  hydrogen  in  ! 
perfectly  pure  atmospheric  air. 

On  the  formation  of  this  salt  by  oxidation  of  ammonia,  see  p.  1406  ;  on  its  pro-  ; 
duction,  together  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  when  a  dilute  solution  of  pyrogallolis  exposed 
to  the  air,  see  p.  1071. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Nitrites  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  the  corresponding  , 
nitrates  with  equivalent  quantities  of  dried  potassium  or  sodium  sulphite  : 

NO^K  +  S0»K2  =  S0*K2  +  NO^K.  ! 

The  cooled  mass  is  pulverised,  and  the  nitrite  is  purified  by  extraction  with  alcohol 

or  by  crystallising  out  the  sulphate  (Etard,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim,  [2J,  xxvii.  434).    The  i 

sodium  salt  is  recommended  by  G.  Lieber  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  245)  as  an  antichlor,  ; 

instead  of  the  thiosulphate,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  depositing  sulphur  in  the  ■ 

pores  of  the  tissues.  100  parts  of  it  are  capable  of  counteracting  the  action  of  103  pts.  ' 

of  chlorine;  100  pts.  of  the  thiosulphate  neutralise  114'4  chlorine.  ' 

Lead  Nitrites. — The  basic  nitrites  of  lead  have  been  examined  by  F.  Meissner  ' 

{Jenaische  Zeitschrift,  [2],  iii.  26).    The  red  salt  obtained  by  boiling  1  pt.  normal  lead  : 

nitrate  with  \\  pt.  granulated  lead  and  50  pts.  water  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  ■ 

NO^HPb^  or  4PbO.]Sr20MI20  (iv.  73).   Meissner  finds  that,  after  repeated  crystallisa-  ; 

tion  from  water  perfectly  freed  by  boiling  from  air  and  carbonic  acid,  it  has  the  com-  ' 

position  N^O^Pb^H^O  or  3PbO.N20^H20  or  2PbO.(N02)2Pb.H20.     The  yellow  basic  ; 
nitrite,  obtained  by  digesting  100  pts.  lead  nitrate  with  78  lead,  and  water  at  70°-75°, 
has,  according  to  Meissner,  the  composition  NO^PbH^  or  PbO.(N02)2Pb.3H20. 

Platinum  Nitrites. — See  Platonitrites,  under  Platinum.  j 

Alcoholic  Nitrites.  Nitrous  Ethers.  Amy  I  Nitrite, 'N0^{C^IV^). —  ! 
For  the  preparation  of  this  ether,  A.  Hilger  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iv.  485)  recommends 

passing  nitrogen  trioxide  (from  As^O^)  into  amyl  alcohol  heated  to  60°-70°.    The  , 

distillate  is  shaken  with  weak  aqueous  potash,  then  dehydrated  and  rectified.    The  j 

pure  ether  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  sp.  gr.  =  0-902,  and  boils  at  94°-95°.  In  contact  ; 

with  the  air  it  easily  decomposes,  yielding  nitrous  acid,  valeric  acid,  amyl  alcohol,  and  j 

amyl  valerate.    According  to  E.  Eennard  {Buss.  Zeitschr.  Pharm.  1874,  1),  a  good  ] 

yield  is  obtained  by  distilling  30  pts.  amyl  alcohol  with  26  pts.  potassium  nitrite  dis-  j 

solved  in  15  pts.  water  and  30  pts.  sulphuric  acid.  I 

Propyl  Nitrite,  N02(C^H^),  prepared  by  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  propyl 
alcohol,  has  a  fragrant  odour,  sp.  gr.  =  0  935  at  21°,  and  boils  at  43°-46°  (Cahours, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  749). 

Tertiary  Butyl  Nitrite,  N02.C(CH^)^  is  formed,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  its  isomeride,  tertiary  nitrobutane,  C(N02)(CH3y,  by  treating  the 
corresponding  butyl  iodide  with  silver  nitrite.    It  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  76°  and 

78°,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water  (Tscherniak,  Leut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  155).  . 

Tetroxide,  NO^  or  N^O*.  Compound  with  Magnesium  Phosphate,  2P0^MgH  +  NO^.  1 
This  compound  is  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesium  pyrophosphate  in  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  i-25;  keeping  the  solution  for  some  time  near  the  boiling  heat  to  convert  the 
pyrophosphoric  acid  into  orthophosphoric  acid ;  then  evaporating  the  liquid  on  the  water-  \ 
bath ;  reducing  the  white  gummy  fissured  acid  residue  to  coarse  powder ;  and  heating  ] 
it  for  some  time  to  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  best  on  a  paraffin  bath,  till  it  , 
has  become  red-brown  and  no  longer  gives  off  acid  vapours.    As  thus  prepared,  it  is  ■ 
a  crystalline  powder,  whitish-yellow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  turning  rusty  brown  : 
when  heated,  and  recovering  its  whitish-yellow  colour  on  cooling.    At  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  gives  off  water  and  nitrogen  tetroxide,  and  leaves  magnesium  pyrophosphate  \ 
(E.  Luck,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  255).  ; 

Reactions. — Alcoholic  iodides  are  converted  by  nitrogen  tetroxide,  with  separation  j 

of  iodine,  into  the  corresponding  nitrates,  e.g.  amyl  iodide  at  147°-150°  into  amyl  ' 

nitrate,  ethyl  iodide  at  83°-85°  into  ethyl  nitrate.    Tliis  reaction  tends  to  confirm  ; 

the  view  that  liquid  nitrogen  tetroxide  has  the  constitution  NO^.O.NO,  and  is  not  easy  - 

to  reconcile  with  the  formula  NO^.NO^ :  i 

N02.0.N0  +  C^H'^I  =  -NO^. O.C^H*  -h  NO  +  I  j 
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(L.  Henry,  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  [2],  xxxviii.  1).  This  view  is  also  in  accordance  with 
Exner's  observations  on  the  reaction  of  nitryl  chloride  with  silver  nitrite  (vii.  855). 
See,  on  the  other  hand,  Giinsberg  {Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixviii.  498 ;  Jahresh. 
f.  Chem.  1873,  218). 

On  the  reaction  of  Nitrogen  Tetroxide  with  Boron  Chloride,  see  Boron  (p.  342). 

On  the  Beat  of  Solution  of  Nitrogen  Tetroxide,  see  Heat  (p.  989). 

Pentoxide,  N^O^.  The  following  modification  of  E.  Weber's  method  of  pre- 
paring the  pentoxide  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  nitric  acid  (vii. 
856)  has  been  proposed  by  Berthelot  {Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  53).  Phosphoric 
anhydride  is  added  continuously  and  by  small  portions  to  somewhat  less  than 
an  equal  weight  of  hydrogen  nitrate,  NO^H,  cooled  with  ice  and  salt,  care  being  taken 
that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  never  rises  above  0°  ;  the  thick  mass  is  then  intro- 
duced into  a  wide  retort  through  the  tubulus,  and  very  slowly  distilled,  the  retort 
being  immediately  cooled  if  the  mass  shows  any  tendency  to  froth  over.  The  nitrogen 
pentoxide  then  passes  over  quite  pure,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver  to  large  perfectly 
white  crystals.  Towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  a  smaJl  quantity  of  Weber's 
hemihydrate,  ^WO^.WO,  passes  over.  150  grams  of  hydrogen  nitrate  thus  treated 
yielded  80  grams  of  crystallised  pentoxide.  The  latter  may  be  kept  in  stoppered 
glass  bottles  placed  under  a  bell-jar  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  exposed  to  light,  it 
is  very  quickly  resolved  into  oxygen  and  the  tetroxide. 

nritric  Acid,  NO^H.  Occurrence  in  Uain-water. — Observations  on  the  quantities  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  rain-water  which  fell  during  the  years  1870-71-72  at 
Florence  and  at  a  station  on  Vallombrosa,  a  spur  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  957  meters 
above  the  sea-level,  have  been  published  by  E.  Bechi  (^en  vi.  1203).  The  following 
are  the  results  per  hectare  of  surface  : 

Florence 


I  '  ^  Vallom- 

1870           1871           1872  brosa 

Quantity  of  Eain  in  cubic  meters  .       .       .     9284       10789       12909  20278 

„       Ammonia  in  grams     .       .       .    13226       10572       12917  10433 

Nitric  Acid      „        .       .       .    15728        9153       13057  11726 


On  the  formation  of  Nitric  Acid  in  nature  by  the  oxidation  of  Ammonia  and  its 
non- formation  by  the  oxidation  of  free  Nitrogen,  see  p.  1406. 

A  process  for  the  continuous  formation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Ammonia  by  means  of 
oxygen  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  Manganese  Dioxide  and  Caustic  Soda,  is  described 
by  Schwarz  (JDingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  219  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  878). 

On  recent  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Nitric  Acid,  see  H.  Gobel  {Bingl. 
pal.  J.  ccxx.  238  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  238), 

On  the  Thermal  relations  of  Nitric  Acid  and  the  Nitrates,  see  Heat  (pp.  952-959, 
965,  973,  981,  984,  987,  993,  995). 

On  the  action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon  Metals,  see  p.  406 ;  on  Lead  Chromate,  p.  461. 

Detection.  1.  With  Ferrous  Sulphate. — F.  Bolas  {Chem.  News,  xxviii.  248) 
recommends  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrates,  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  to  be  tested  being  carefully  poured 
upon  this  solution  by  means  of  a  pipette.  The  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  prepared 
by  mixing  the  sulphuric  acid  with  10  v.  p.  c.  of  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  heating  it  to  boiling,  in  order  to  decompose  any  nitrogen-acids 
that  may  be  present  in  the  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  With  Brucine. — According  to  E.  Eeichardt  {Arch.  Pharm.  cxlv,  108),  the  red 
colour  which  brucine  produces  with  nitric  acid  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  a  solution 
of  1  pt.  potassium  nitrate  in  100,000  pts.  of  water,  if  to  half  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to 
be  tested  there  be  added  1  or  2  drops  ©f  brucine-solution,  and  then  gradually  from 
a  pipette  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Bottger  {N.  Eep.  Pharm.  xxiii. 
120)  recommends  this  method  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  or  nitrates  in  potable 
waters,  &c. 

Testing  of  Nitric  Acid  for  Iodine. — According  to  A.  Hilger  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi. 
391),  the  best  method  of  detecting  iodine  {i.e.  iodic  acid)  in  nitric  acid,  is  to  dilute 
the  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  agitate  it  with,  carbon  sulphide,  and  then  add 
a  small  quantity  of  metallic  tin.  The  tin  then  reduces  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrogen 
dioxide  and  nitrous  acid,  both  of  which  exert  a  strong  reducing  action  on  the  iodic 
acid. 

Estimation.  (1).  With  Indigo. — The  method  given  by  Marx  (vii.  858)  for 
estimating  nitric  acid  in  well-water  by  means  of  indigo-solution  has  been  modified  by 
F.  Fischer  {J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  57),  in  so  far  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  indigo-solution  and  added  by  drops  to  the  water,  till  a  faint  greenish  tint  is  pro- 
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duced.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  nitric  acid  is  not  set  free  to  act  on  the  organic  j 
matter  in  the  water  before  the  indigo-solution  is  added.  Fischer  also  recommends  i 
that  the  standard  indigo-sohition  should  be  prepared  with  indigo  purified  by  precipita-  j 
tion  or  sublimation,  as  the  impurities  in  commercial  indigo  interfere  with  the  accuracy  j 
of  the  determination  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxii.  404  ;  ccxiii.  423).  j 
The  following  observations  ou  this  method  have  been  made  by  E.  Warington  ] 
(Chem.  News,  xxxv.  45,  67  ;  xxxix.  285).  i 

(1)  .  The  maximum  amount  of  indigo  is  consumed  only  when  a  sufficiency  of  ■ 
indigo  is  present  with  the  nitrate  before  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.    The  plan  i 
adopted  by  Marx  of  mixing  the  nitrate  solution  with  twice  its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  ; 
and  then  immediately  running  in  the  indigo,  always  consumes  less  indigo  than  the  ■ 
nitrate  is  capable  of  oxidising.    The  full  amount  of  indigo  can  be  ascertained  only  . 
by  a  series  of  approximating  experiments,  in  which  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  suddenly  added  i 
to  the  previously  mixed  nitrate  and  indigo.    (2).  The  amount  of  indigo  required  i 
depends  greatly  on  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  present,  and  within  certain  wide  ' 
limits  the  amount  of  indigo  is  less  as  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  greater.  ' 
With  10  c.c.  of  nitre  solution  11-3  c.c.  of  indigo  were  required,  when  the  indigo  and  ! 
nitre  were  mixed  with  their  own  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  8"9  c.c,  of  indigo  were 
sufficient  when  two  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  were  employed.    (3).  The  full  amount  of 
indigo  is  consumed  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  remains  sufficiently  ' 
high  during  the  reaction;  100°,  110°,  and  120°  are  given  by  various  writers  as 
the  minimum  temperature.    When  the  reaction  is  immediate,  artificial  heat  is  un-  ; 
necessary ;  but  when,  through  dilution  of  the  nitrate,  small  volume  of  the  liquid,  , 
weakness  of  the  vitriol,  &c.,  the  reaction  is  tardy,  the  temperature  of  the  flask  eon-  i 
taining  the  mixture  must  be  maintained  by  a  paraffin  or  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  or  j 
the  results  will  be  too  low.    (4).  The  true  tint  of  final  reaction  is  a  dull  brown,  which  j 
precedes  the  commencement  of  green  ;  the  brown  tint  becomes  green  when  suddenly  j 
diluted  with  water.  If  a  solution  of  sublimed  indigotin  in  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  ! 
the  tint  passes  at  once  from  gold  to  green  without  an  intermediate  brown  stage.  ■ 
(5).  When  a  nitrate  solution  is  diluted,  it  apparently  requires  distinctly  less  indigo  ] 
per  unit  of  nitrate  if  a  double  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  employed ;  but  if  a  single  . 
volume  is  used,  the  difference  is  very  slight,  and  in  the  contrary  direction.    If  two 
volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed,  the  indigo  must,  therefore,  be  standardised 
with  nitre  solutions  of  several  dilutions  to  ascertain  the  value  of  different  parts  of  the 
scale,    (6).  The  influence  of  chlorides  is  slightly  to  diminish  the  indigo  required. 
With  *03  to  '10  gram  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  10  c.c.  of  nitre  solution,  the  reducing  j 
effect  of  100  chloride  of  sodium  was  equal  to  1"16  nitre.    With  much  chloride  the  I 
final  tint  is  a  bright  green.    (7).  Some  kinds  of  organic  matter  have  a  powerful  | 
reducing  action.    Cane-sugar  had  a  greater  effect  the  larger  the  proportion  of  sul-  ' 
phuric  acid  and  the  more  dilute  the  nitrate ;  with  a  ^th  nitre  solution,  and  i  double  I 
volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  100  of  sugar  had  a  reducing  effect  equal  to  62-3  nitre.    The  j 
soluble  humic  matter  of  soils  was  apparently  without  influence,  determinations  of 
nitrate  in  a  kitchen  garden  soil  by  the  mercury  method  and  by  the  indigo  method  j 
giving  accordant  results :  only  1  vol.  of  sulphuric  acid  was  used  in  this  experiment, 
(8).  Nitrites  cannot  be  determined  by  indigo:  they  oxidise  less  indigo  than  nitrates, 
and  do  not  give  a  sharp  reaction  ;  they  must  be  converted  into  nitrates  by  perman- 
ganate before  employing  the  indigo.    For  details  of  the  experiments  on  which  these 
conclusions  are  founded,  see  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  578-589. 

(2)  .  Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  as  Nitrogen  Dioxide  by  means  of  its  action  on  j 
Mercury. — This  method,  introduced  by  W.  Crum  (iv.  88)  and  improved  by  Frankland,  j 
has  also  been  tested  by  Warington  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  375),  who  finds  that,  in  the  t 
absence  of  organic  matter,  and  with  proper  manipulation,  it  is  susceptible  of  great  | 
accuracy,  and  is  capable  of  determining  extremely  small  quantities  of  nitrates  and  p 
nitrites.  The  natural  error  of  the  process  is  one  of  deficiency.  The  presence  of  | 
chlorides  in  moderate  quantity  is  no  hindrance :  quantities  of  organic  matter,  small  in  I 
relation  to  the  nitrates  present,  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  results  ;  larger  quantities,  \ 
especially  of  cane-sugar,  may  cause  a  considerable  deficiency,  which  is  reduced,  but  | 
not  entirely  removed,  by  the  presence  of  chlorides.  [ 

(3)  .  By  Conversion  into  Ammonia. — a.  A  mode  of  estimation  founded  on  the  con-  r 
version  of  nitric  acid  into  ammonia  through  the  agency  of  the  copper-zinc  couple  (vii.  | 
454;  viii.  568),  is  given  by  T.  E.  Thorpe  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi,  541).  When  a  strip  of  ' 
zinc,  coated  with  finely  divided  copper  (p.  568),  is  immersed  in  water  containing  j 
potassium  nitrate,  no  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes  place,  but  a  smell  of  ammonia  |) 
becomes  perceptible  and  free  alkali  is  produced.  The  conversion  of  nitric  acid  j) 
into  ammonia  thus  effected  is  complete  with  the  nitrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  ji 
calcium,  lead,  and  probably  also  with  those  of  silver,  mercury,  copper,  thallium  and  \i. 
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all  otner  metals  which  are  reduced  by  zinc,  so  that  in  these  cases  it  may  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  quantitative  estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  well-waters,' &-C.  The  reduction 
appears  to  be  most  difficult  in  the  case  of  ammonium  nitrate.  The  result  may  also  be 
affected  by  the  concentration  of  the  solution  and  the  quantities  of  zinc  and  copper 
employed.  If  the  solution  is  too  strong,  nitrogen  tetroxide  will  be  evolved,  and  if  the 
quantities  of  zinc  and  copper  present  are  insufficient,  the  reduction  will  be  imperfect. 
jS.  Piuggari  {Compt.  rend.'\x.x\u.  481)  digests  the  substance  under  examination 
(waters,  soils,  manures)  for  two  or  three  hours  at  60°-60°  with  a  mixture  of  silver 
chloride  and  potash,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  is  converted  into 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  nitrous  acid,  and  reduces  the  two  latter  completely  to 
ammonia  with  aluminium-foil  and  potash.  The  ammonia  is  then  determined  colori- 
metrically  by  Kessler's  test,  or  with  phenol  and  sodium  hypochlorite.  7.  Fr.  Grramp 
{J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xi.  72),  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid,  concludes  that  the  conversion  of  the  acid, 
into  ammonia  by  means  of  sodium-amalgam  is  the  quickest  and  most  exact. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation 
of  nitric  acid,  with  suggestions  for  ensuring  greater  accuracy,  is  given  by  J.  M.  Eder 
{Zeitsckr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,267-314;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  643);  also  by 
G.  Lunge  {Ber.  x.  1073  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  642). 

On  the  estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Chili  Saltpetre  and  commercial  Nitrates  in 
general,  see  F.  Jean  {Btdl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvi.  10;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1876,  979). 

Valuation  of  Alkaline  Nitrates.- — H.  Joulie  {Com-pt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  230)  con- 
verts these  salts  into  chlorides  by  ignition  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  determines  the 
chlorine  before  and  after  this  operation  by  titration  with  silver  nitrate  and  potassium 
chromate.  The  difference  between  the  two  determinations  gives  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  this  number  multiplied  by 
1-52  gives  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrate  under  examination.  In  the  valua- 
tion of  sodium  nitrate,  the  weight  of  the  mass  after  ignition  should  come  very  near  to 
that  which  is  obtained  by  converting  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  found  into  sodium 
chloride.  If  it  comes  out  more  than  0*5  or  0-75  times  as  great  as  this  number,  the 
foreign  ingredients  must  be  determined  quantitatively.  In  the  case  of  potassium 
nitrate,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  originally  present,  reckoned  as  sodium  chloride,  and 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  equivalent  to  the  nitric  acid  reckoned  as  potassium  chloride, 
should  together  give  a  number  somewhat  smaller  than  the  weight  of  the  ignited  mass. 
Should  it  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  latter,  the  presence  of  sodium  nitrate  must 
be  assumed,  and  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  potash  must  be  made. 

Metallic  Nitrates. 

Ammonium  Nitrate,  NH^.NO*. — Gr.  Tissandier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  388)  has 
described  and  figured  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  crystals  which  remain  on 
leaving  rain-water  to  evaporate.  These  crystals,  which  Tissandier  regards  as  ammon- 
ium nitrate,  exhibit  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  shape,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  organic  substances,  since  very  dilute  solutions  of  ammonium 
nitrate  artificially  prepared  leave,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  of  only  one 
kind. 

Observations  on  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate  by  heat  have  been  made 
by  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  932).  The  salt  melts  at  about  152°,  but  does  not 
begin  to  decompose  rapidly  till  heated  to  about  210°.  Above  this  point,  the  decom 
position  goes  on  with  increasing  rapidity  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  above  300°  it 
becomes  explosive.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  monoxide  evolved  in  this  decomposition 
is  always  below  that  indicated  by  theory,  because  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
salt  volatilises  undecomposed.  Ammonium  nitrate  may  indeed  be  volatilised  without 
appreciable  decomposition  by  introducing  the  previously  fused  salt  into  a  basin  covered 
with  filter-paper,  and  placing  above  this  cover  a  cylinder  of  stouter  paper  filled  with 
coarse  fragments  of  glass.  On  slowly  heating  the  basin  on  a  sand-bath,  not  above 
190°-200°,  the  salt  sublimes  in  beautiful  shining  crystals,  which  collect  on  the  sides 
of  the  basin  or  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  paper.  Part  of  it  also  passes  through  the 
filter-paper  and  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  white  deposit.  As  the  temperature  of  the 
paper  traversed  by  the  salt  may  rise  above  130°  without  any  sign  of  alteration  in  the 
paper,  Berthelot  infers  that  the  ammonium  nitrate  in  this  experiment  volatilises  as  a 
whole,  and  is  not  resolved  into  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  since  the  paper  could  scarcely 
remain  in  contact  with  free  nitric  acid  at  so  high  a  temperature  without  immediate 
destruction. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  ammonium  nitrate,  and  the  properties  of  the  resulting 
ammoniated  ammonium  nitrate  have  been  studied  by  F.  Eaoult  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii, 
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788)  with  results  nearly  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  Divers  (vii.  859).  Ammonia- 
gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  nitrate  at  all  temperatures  between  — 15°  and  +  25°, 
forming  a  colourless  liquid,  the  composition  of  which  varies  with  the  temperature ; 
when  heated  above  25°,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  solidifies.  100  pts.  ammonium 
nitrate  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  absorb  the  following  quantities  of  ammonia-gas: 


Temperatui-e  NH^  absorbed  State  of  Aggregation 

-10°  ....  42-56  ....  Liquid 

0  ....  35  00  .       .       .       .  „ 

-f-12  ....  33-00   

18  ....  31-50  .       .       .       .  „ 

28  ....  23-25  .       .       .       .  „ 

29  ....  20-90  ....  Solid 
30-5  ....  17-50  .       .       .       .  „ 
40-5  ....  6-00  .       .       .       .  „ 
79  ....  0-50  .       .       .       .  „ 


At  -10°  the  liquid  has  the  composition  NH^N03.2NH3.    It  does  not  solidify  in  a  i 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.    Sp.  gr.  =  1'05.    It  easily  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated,  j 
and  the  solid  compound,  obtained  by  heating  it  to  28 '5°,  has  the  composition 
NH^NO'.NH^.    By  heating  the  liquid  compound  in  a  sealed  bent  tube,  it  is  easy  to  | 
obtain  large  quantities  of  liquid  ammonia,  1  vol.  of  the  liquid  yielding  about  ^  vol. 
of  the  liquefied  gas,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  NH^NO^.Nff. 

Barium  Nitrate,  Ba(NO^)^ — This  salt,  as  first  observed  by  Scacchi  {Jahresh.  f.  i 
Chem.  1860,  13),  crystallises  in  tetartohedral  forms,  the  octohedral  faces  which  occur  | 
on  it  easily  splitting  up  into  a  predominant  and  a  subordinate  oetohedron.  The  i 
stripe-like  elevations  and  corrosion-figures  on  the  cubic  faces  of  the  crystals  likewise  ! 
indicate  their  tetartohedral  development  (H.  Baumhauer,  Zeitsehr.  Kryst.  i.  51 ;  ! 
W.  J.  Lewis,  mil.  Mag.  [5],  iii.  453).  _  | 

The  product  of  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  heat  consists,  according  to  Eammels-  i 
berg,  not  of  barium  monoxide,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  of  a  higher  oxide,  ! 
Ba^O*  =  2BaO-j-Ba02  (p.  143).  i 

Bismuth  Nitrates. — The  decomposition  of  these  salts  by  water  has  been  j 
examined  by  Yvon  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1164).    The  crystallised  nitrate,  formed 
either  with  or  without  excess  of  acid,  or  by  evaporating  tlie  wash -water  which  has  j 
served  for  the  preparation  of  the  basic  nitrates,  has  always  the  same  composition,  | 
viz.  Bi(NO^)^+ 5^H-0.    When  dried  at  temperatures  above  100°,  it  gives  off  nitric 
acid  as  well  as  water,  whence  probably  arise  the  discordant  statements  that  have  : 
been  made  respecting  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  it.    When  heated  for  some 
time  in  an  oil-bath  to  120°,  it  gives  off  water  and  acid  and  leaves  a  white  pulverulent 
basic  salt,  Bi^N^O^H-  l^H^O.    The  same  composition  belongs  also  to  the  basic  salts 
produced  by  the  action  of  water  or  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  on  the 
normal  nitrate.    The  basic  salt  thus  separated  dissolves,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water ;  and  Yvon  finds  that  the  solution  thus  formed  deposits,  in 
the  course  of   several  weeks,  small  prismatic  crystals  having  the  composition 
Bi2N20^  +  ^-H^O.     These  crystals,  according  to  measurements  by  Des  Cloizeaux 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1162),  belong  to  the  asymmetric  or  triclinic  system.  Their 
principal  angles  are : 

(110)(110)  or  ooP  :  oo,P  =  57°  20';  (001)(110)  or  OP  :  ooP  =  56°  25'; 
(00i)(ll0)  or  OP  :  oo,P  =  67°  8'. 

The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  edge  (110)(100)  or  ooP  :  co^oo.  || 

When  the  basic  salt  separated  by  water  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water  or  with  an  it 

alkaline  carbonate,  the  compound   5BiON0^.3Bi20^ -h  5^H20  is  obtained  (Yvon).  ij 

Similar  results  with  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  normal  bismuth  nitrate  have  been  ]i 

obtained  by  A.  Ditte  (see  Chemical  Action,  p.  427).  j. 

Cadmium  Nitrate,  Cd(N03)2  +  m^O.— The  sp.  gr.  of  this  salt  is  2'450  at  14°  ' 

and  2-460  at  20°  (H.  Laws,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  281).  , 

Coffer  Nitrate,  Cu(N0^)2, — When  a  saturated  solution  ©f  this  salt  is  separated  | 

by  a  diaphragm  of  parchment-paper  from  a  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  there  is  i 

formed,^  on  the  side  of  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  latter,  a  crystalline  deposit  of  j 

potassio-cupric  oxalate,  while  potassium  nitrate  enters  into  the  copper  solution  \< 
(Becquerel,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  245). 

Didymium  Nitrate,  Di(N03)3  +  GH^O.    See  Didtmium  (p.  643).  ! 

Lanthanum  Nitrate,  La(N03)3  +  GH^O.    See  Lanthanum  (pp.  423,  1164).  j 

Lead  Nitrates.— HhQ  hexjplumbic  nitrate,  5PbO.PbN206.H20  or  PbsHNO",  W 
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which  Berzelius  obtained  by  precipitating  the  normal  salt  with  excess  of  ammonia 
(iv.  95),  may  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  orthonitric  acid,  N(OH)*,  and  represented 
by  the  formula : 

0— Pb— OH 

or  in  the  anhydrous  state  : 

N(02Pb)(02Pb)0— Pb— 0(Pb02)(Pb02)N. 

Heated  to  170°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  does  not  yield  the  corresponding 
pentethylic  nitrate,  but  is  converted,  with  formation  of  ethyl  oxide  and  lead  iodide, 
into  normal  lead  nitrate,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  tetraplumbic  nitrate 
(Meissner,  Jenaische  Zeitschrift,  [2],  iii.  zweites  Suppl.-Heft,  26). 

Mercurous  Nitrate  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen-potassium  sulphide,  with  pre- 
cipitation of  metallic  mercury,  the  supernatant  liquid  acquiring  a  yellow  colour  from 
formation  of  a  polysulphide  of  potassium  (J.  Myers,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  440). 

Nickel  Nitrate. — A  solution  of  this  salt  is  recommended  by  H.  Emsmann 
{Pogg.  Ann.  Ergamhd.  vi.  334)  as  an  absorption-preparation.  Its  spectrum  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  extreme  colours,  red  and  violet. 

Potassium  Nitrate,  KNO^ — This  salt  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

On  its  formation  in  the  soil  by  the  influence  of  organised  ferments,  see  Nitrifica- 
tion. 

Experiments  on  the  function  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  formation  of  saltpetre  have 
been  made  by  L.  Pesci  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1875,  307).  The  observation  that  saltpetre 
very  generally  effloresces  from  walls  of  ochreous  bricks,  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  its 
formation  arose  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  by  the  ferric  oxide  to  which  the  colour 
of  these  bricks  is  due.  It  was  found  that  ferric  oxide,  after  being  exposed  to 
ammoniacal  vapours  for  about  six  days,  at  20°-30°,  and  then  exhausted  with  water, 
yielded  a  solution  containing  both  nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  That  this  effect  was  not 
due  merely  to  the  porosity  of  the  oxide,  was  shown  by  the  same  effect  being  produced 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  containing  ammonia,  with  partial  reduction  of 
the  oxide.  The  reduction  was  more  abundant  when  the  action  took  place  under  a 
layer  of  water.  The  peculiar  fertilising  effects  of  composts  containing  ferric  oxide  is 
due  to  this  property  of  ferric  oxide,  and  for  a  similar  reason  ochreous  chalk  is  preferable 
in  forming  an  artificial  nitre  bed.  Several  samples  of  nitre  have  been  found  by  Pesci 
to  contain  nitrites.  The  same  observation  was  made  by  Bottger  in  1869,  in  purified 
as  well  as  in  crude  saltpetre. 

Silver  Nitrate,  AgNO'. — Uranous  oxide,  added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  throws 
down  metallic  silver,  the  reaction  taking  place  by  two  stages  :  first  a  salt  of  uranous 
oxide  and  argentous  oxide  is  formed,  and  then  the  uranous  salt  is  converted  into 
uranyl  salt,  the  colour  of  the  solution  changing  from  green  to  yellow,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  argentous  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver : 

U02  +  4AgN03  =  U(NO0^  +  2Ag20 
U(N03)*  +  2Ag20  =  (U02)(N03)2  +  2AgN0='  +  Ag^. 

Silver  is  also  precipitated  from  the  nitrate,  though  very  slowly,  by  the  oxide  U^O^ 
(Isambert,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1087). 

On  the  reaction  of  silver  nitrate  with  hydrogen,  see  vii.  660. 

Double  Salts. — When  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  potassium,  containing 
more  than  an  equivalent  of  silver  nitrate,  is  evaporated,  a  double  salt  separates  out, 
having  the  composition  AgNO'.KNO^.  With  ammonium  nitrate  a  similar  compound 
is  formed,  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  however,  being  unnecessary.  With  sodium, 
lithium,  and  lead  nitrates  no  double  salts  are  formed.  On  evaporating  solutions  con- 
taining equivalent  quantities  of  silver  nitrate  and  of  sodium  or  lithium  nitrate,  no 
double  salt  is  formed,  but  the  silver  salt  separates  out  first,  though  it  is  much  more 
soluble  than  the  nitrate  of  the  alkali-metal.  With  lead  nitrate,  also,  no  double  salt 
is  formed,  but  the  lead  salt,  which  is  less  soluble  than  the  silver  nitrate,  is  the  first 
to  crystallise  out. 

The  crystals  of  the  potassium  and  ammonium  double  salts  are  monoclinic.  Axial 
ratio  a:  h  c=  1-405  :  1  :  r646.  Acute  angle  of  axes  =  82°  22'.  Double  refraction 
negative.  The  optic  axes  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  their 
divergence  for  red  light  being  about  4°  25' ;  for  blue  light  13°  1 1'.  Strontium 
nitrate  containing  silver  nitrate  crystallises  in  cubo-octohedrons  (Russell  a.  Maskelyne, 
Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxvi.  357). 
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Vanadium  Nitrate.    See  Vanadium. 

Zinc  Nitrate,  Zn(NO')^. — When  nitric  acid  is  treated  with  a  considerable  excess 
of  pure  zinc,  a  basic  salt  is  formed  having  the  composition  Zn'^H'^N-O'"  = 
Zn(NO^)'^.5Zn(OH)2  + SH^O.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  zinc  nitrate  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  vitreous  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  is 
converted,  with  rise  of  temperature,  into  a  vitreous  basic  salt.  The  vitreous  mass  has, 
according  to  Ordway,  the  composition  4ZnO.3N205.3H20  or  Zn0.3Zn(N03)2.3H20 
(iv.  107) ;  according  to  Bertels,  however,  it  is  not  of  constant  composition.  The  basic 
salt  obtained  by  treating  it  with  water  was  found  by  Bertels  to  consist  of 
Zn^H-«N«0^»  =  4Zn(N03)2.3Zn(0H)2+llH20  {Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1874,  274). 

Nitric  Ethers.  According  to  J.  Champion  {Convpt.  rend.  Ixxiii.  671,573; 
Ixxviii.  1150),  the  nitric  ethers  of  the  fatty  series  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  the  corresponding  alcohols  (vii.  860)  or  their 
acid  sulphates,  the  proportions  of  the  acid  mixture  being  varied  for  the  several  alcohols. 
Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  react  best  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitric  and  2  pts.  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  higher  alcohols  of  the  series  with  1  nitric  to  3  sulphuric  acid. 

Dichlorhy drin  Nitrate,  C^H^CP.NO^  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  L.  Henry's  dichlorhydrin,  the  final  product  being  dichloro- 
propionic  acid  (p.  876).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour 
and  sweet  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*3  at  7°;  boiling  point  180°  (L.  Henry,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Ber.  vii.  409). 

Ethyl  Nitrate,  C^Hs.NO'.— Gr.  Bertoni  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  406)  prepares 
this  ether  by  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  process,  whereby  large  quantities  of  it 
may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time.  150  c.c.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*36  are  poured  upon 
10  grams  of  urea  contained  in  a  retort — the  acid  having  been  previously  heated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  urea — and  heat  is  applied  till  the  whole  of  the  urea  is  dissolved. 
150  c.c.  alcohol  of  92  per  cent,  are  then  poured  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort  through  a 
long-necked  funnel,  so  that  the  two  liquids  may  immediately  mix.  The  liquid  is  then 
distilled  till  the  greater  part  has  passed  over,  and  the  residue  is  again  treated  with 
150  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  acid  and  distilled.  After  this  second  distillation,  a  further 
quantity  of  ethyl  nitrate  may  be  obtained  by  adding  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  acid,  and 
distilling  a  third  time. 

IUZTROC:LirCSRIU.  See  Gtltcerin  (p.  875).  A  comprehensive  memoir  on 
this  compound  has  been  published  by  A.  Brull  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'  En- 
couragement, 1877,  iv.  493,  562. 

M'lTROIalC  iLCIBS.    See  Nitroparaffins,  under  Paraffins. 

TriTROMSTK-S-IiBIIIffZOPHEiM-OlS-E,  C'*H"(N02)0.  See  vii.  861;  also 
ToLTL-PHENTL  KETONES  in  this  volumc. 

M'lTROPikRiiFFIsrs.    See  Paraffins. 

iriTROPKOSPHSM'YXiIC  A-CID.    See  Phosphenylic  Acid. 

M-ZTROPROPIOPHEIO-OXrE,  C«H*(N02).C0.C2H5.    See  Ketones  (p.  1152). 

xriTROPRUSSZDES.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  these  compounds  are  not 
attacked  by  chlorine.  According  to  E.  W.  Davy,  however  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  105), 
chlorine  does  act  on  them,  very  slowly  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  much 
more  quickly  in  bright  sunshine,  under  the  influence  of  which  it  soon  decomposes 
them  completely.  Sodium  nitroprtisside  thus  treated  is  resolved  into  ferric  chloride, 
sodium  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  compound  CN'^CP^,  known  as  chlorocyanic 
oil.  The  nitroprussides  of  potassium,  barium,  calcium,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  and  silver 
are  attacked  in  a  similar  manner,  the  copper  salt  being  the  only  one  which  resists  the 
combined  action  of  chlorine  and  light.  Heat,  like  light,  appears  to  aid  the  decompos- 
ing action. 

Sodium  Nitroprusside  has,  according  to  Clarke  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  281),  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1-6896  at  25°.    Schroder  found  1-710  and  1-716. 

According  to  Filhol  {N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  242),  a  solution  of  this  salt,  mixed 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  the  alkalinity  of  a  liquid, 
producing  a  blue-violet  colour,  not  only  with  free  alkalis,  but  also  with  alkaline 
carbonates,  borates^  phosphates  and  silicates. 

lO'ZTROSiLCSTAN'XIiIBS,  or  Acetylphenylnitrosamine,  CH3.CO.N(NO)(C^H0, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  acetanilide  dissolved  in  cooled  glacial 
acetic  acid: 

CH3.CO.NH(C«H5)  +  NO.OH  =  H^O  -h  CH3.CO.N(NO)(C«H5). 
The  reaction,  which  takes  place  very  nearly  in  the  proportions  thus  indicated,  is  CGin- 
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plete  when  the  solution  exhibits  a  green  colour  arising  from  excess  of  nitrous  acid. 
The  nitrosacetanilide  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  precipitation 
by  water.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  decomposing,  when  kept,  with  evolution 
of  nitrous  acid  ;  when  boiled  with  water,  it  melts  and  is  converted  into  a  greasy  mass. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate, 
deposits  crystals  which  change  into  a  black  substance.  By  quick  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution,  slender  needles  are  obtained.  With  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
nitrosacetanilide  gives  Liebermann's  colour  reactions  (vii.  901).  It  melts  at40°-41°, 
and  detonates  at  a  higher  temperature.  Its  dust  excites  sneezing.  Bj  reducing 
agents  it  is  reconverted  into  acetanilide  (0.  Fischer,  Ber.  ix.  463 ;  comp.  W.  Heintz, 
ibid.  1673). 

Nitrosaceioparatoluide,  CH='.C^H*.N(N0)C2H^0,  obtained  in  like  manner, 
melts  with  decomposition  at  80°,  and  detonates  at  a  higher  temperature  (Fischer, 
ibid.  X.  959). 

SJZTROSACSTOiLC&TATE  (X:TKiri.ZC), 

C«H«O^N  =  Cff.CO.CH(NO).COOC2H5, 

formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  ethyl  acetoacetate,  was  originally  obtained 
as  a  heavy  yellowish  oil,  which  did  not  solidify  at  —25°,  but  after  it  had  remained 
liquid  for  some  months,  a  small  quantity  of  it  suddenly  crystallised,  and,  by  introducing 
the  crystals  thus  formed  into  the  liquid  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  it  was  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  state.  The  crystals  are  hard  colourless  shining  prisms,  melting  at 
52°-54°  to  a  transparent  liquid  which  is  completely  decomposed  by  distillation 
(Meyer  a.  Ziiblin,  Ber.  xi.  320). 

XriTROSAMARZIO-E:,  C2'Hi^(NO)N2.    See  Amarine  (p.  70). 

XTZTROSAITSTRAIaEUE.    See  Nitrosoterpenes  (infra). 

zriTROSi:THiri.il.ZfII.mE:,  C«H^N(NO)(C-H^).  See  Ethylanilines,  under 
Benzenes,  Amido-  (p.  206). 

XJITROSSTHYIiPKZiXnrSbSZIMXCAS&BiLZZI^K, 

C«H«.N(NO).NH.CO.NH.C2H5. 

See  Hydrazines  (p.  1055). 

ITZTROSXlfDOI.,  C'«Hi3(NO)N2.    See  Indole  (p.  1090). 
sriTI£OSOCHI.ORZDHSSPZ:RZBEir&.    See  Nitrosoterpenes. 

ia-ZTROSOBZZ:THirX.iLl^ZZ.ZSJZ:,  C«HXNO).N(C2H5)2,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  amyl  nitrite,  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  diethylaniline,  crystallises  in  large 
prisms  melting  at  84°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  less  easily  in  water.  Its  salts  are  yellow,  and  dissolve  readily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.    It  yields  addition-products  (A.  Kopp,  Ber.  viii.  621). 

XrZTROSOBZBTHiriL-CikRBiLMZBZ:, 

C5NUN302  =  (C2H^)(NO)N.CO.NH(02H5j 

(E.  Fischer,  Ber.  ix.  111).  This  compound,  which  v.  Zotta  obtained  by  treating 
diethyl-carbamide  with  alkaline  nitrites  (Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxix.  101),  is  more 
readily  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  passing  nitrous  acid  in  excess  into  an 
ethereal  solution  of  the  carbamide.  On  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  washing  the  residual  oil  with  water,  redissolving  it  in  ether,  drying  the 
solution  with  calcium  chloride,  and  again  leaving  it  to  evaporate,  an  oily  residue  is 
left,  from  which,  after  long  standing  in  the  cold  and  in  a  vacuum,  nitrosodiethyl- 
carbamide  is  deposited  in  well-defined  transparent  plates  melting  at  5°.  It  is  indifferent 
to  acids  and  alkalis.  In  contact  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  produces  Lieber- 
mann's dyes  (p.  697).  By  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  it  is  converted 
into  diethylhydrazine-carbamide,  (C-H^)(NH2)N.CO.NH(C2Hs).  The  reduc- 
tion, which  should  take  place  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  20°-25°,  is  complete 
when  the  liquid  no  longer  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 
On  evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  mixing  it  with  potash-ley  in  a  cooled  vessel, 
agitating  the  liquid  several  times  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract, 
diethylhydrazine-carbamide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  syrup,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  not  altered  by  boiling  with  water,  decomposing  without 
carbonisation  when  strongly  heated.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  dissolved 
in  potash  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  platinic  chloride.  By  alkalis,  and  more  easily 
by  heating  it  in  a  sealed  tube  on  the  water-bath  with  3  or  4  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  of 
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sp.  gr.  ri9,  it  is  resolved,  with  assumption  of  water,  into  carbon  dioxide,  ethyl- 
amine,  and  ethyl-hydrazine  (p.  1061).  The  hydrochloride,  C^H'^N^O.HCl,  obtained  by 
acidulating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  ether, 
crystallises  in  white  slender  needles  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  easily 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  decomposing  when  heated.  The  jplatinochloride, 
(C^H'''N30Ci)2PtCl*,  crystallises  in  fine  yellow  needles. 

XriTROSOI>IMETHVI.il.MZia-E,  G^^WO  =  (CH3)2N— N=0,  also  called 
Bimethylnitrosamine  and  Nitrosodimethyline.  The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  is 
formed  by  heating  a  concentrated,  acidulated,  aqueous  solution  of  dimethylamine 
hydrochloride  with  potassium  nitrite  to  60°-? 0°.  It  is  a  yellow  oil  having  a  peculiar 
pungent  odour,  and  reduced  by  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  to  hydrochloride  of  dimethyl- 
hydrazine,  (CH3)2N— NH^  (p.  1063),  (E.  Fischer,  Ber.  viii.  1587). 

M'lTROSODiniETK'S'Z.AXJIILZNrE:,  C«H''(N0).N(CH3)2,  also  called  Dimethyl- 
nitrosaniline.  The  preparation  of  the  hydrochloride  of  this  base  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  dimethylaniline  hydrochloride,  as  practised  by  Baeyer  a.  Caro,  has 
already  been  described  (p.  205).  C.  Schraube  {Ber.  ix.  716)  adds  75  pts.  amyl 
nitrite  cooled  to  0°  to  an  ice-cold  mixture  of  50  pts.  dimethylaniline,  100  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  600  of  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  and  2  vols,  alcohol. 

Nitrosodimethylaniline  melts  at  85°.  Its  salts,  formed  by  adding  dilute  aqueous 
or  ethereal  solutions  of  the  respective  acids  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  base,  crys- 
tallise well  for  the  most  part.  Especially  characteristic  is  the  neutral  oxalate,  which, 
when  recrystallised  from  wood-spirit,  forms  brown-red  monoclinic  crystals  containing 
2  mols.  water. 

Additio7i-prodzicts,  in  large  splendid  steel-blue  crystals,  are  formed  on  heating  a 
solution  of  this  nitroso-base  in  alcohol  or  benzene  with  aniline  or  paratoluidine.  The 
addition-product  of  dimethylaniline  and  nitrosodimethylaniline  crystallises  from 
benzene  in  dark-green  shining  crystals  which  effloresce  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  fhenol-addition-product,  formed  by  mixing  2  mols.  nitrosodimethylaniline  and 
1  mol.  phenol,  with  addition  of  water,  crystallises  in  brown  slender  needles  which  give 
off  all  their  phenol  at  70°.  Nitrosodimethylaniline  also  unites  with  silver  nitrate, 
forming  an  addition-product  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  water  at  25°,  and  then 
forms  small  dark-blue  shining  crystals,  violet  by  transmitted  light. 

Nitrosodimethylaniline  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  phenylene- 
dimethyldiamine,  N2H^(C'*H*)(CH^)-  (see  Phenylene-diamines).  By  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  or  better  by  permanganate,  it  is  oxidised  to  nitro  dimethylaniline, 
which  is  a  base  forming  large  sulphur-yellow  crystals  melting  at  169°.  Nitric  acid 
oxidises  nitrosodimethylaniline  with  great  violence ;  nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  by 
careful  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  carry  the  action  as  far  as  the  formation 
of  dinitrodimethylaniline,  which  forms  large  yellow  crystals  melting  at  73-5°, 
and  may  be  recrystallised  from  ether-alcohol.  With  aniline  acetate,  nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline forms  azophenine,  C^^H^^N^O,  together  with  other  products  (Kimich,  p.  138). 

ia-ITROSOFORMAirZI.IDZ:,  C«H^N(NO)(CHO),  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  formanilide,  melts  at  39°  (Fischer,  Ber.  x.  959). 

XriTROSOFURFURmS,  C'5H"(NO)N203.    See  Fuefurine  (p.  837). 

XO-ITROSOGVAia-XDIlffX:,  CH''(NO)I^^    See  Guanidine  (p.  904). 

ZarXTROSOKETOlVES  (V.  Meyer  a.  J. Ziibelin,  xi.  320,  692).  1.  Methyl- 
nitrosomethylketoneoT  Nitrosacetone,  C^H^NO^^ CH3.C0.CH^(N0),  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  ethylic  ether  of  acetoacetic  acid  : 

CH'.CO.CmCOOC^H^  -f  NO. OH  =  00^  +  C^H^.OH  +  CH^C0.CH2(N0). 

To  prepare  it,  ethyl  acetoacetate  (1  mol.)  is  added  by  successive  portions  to  a  solution 
of  alcoholic  potash  (1  mol.) ;  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  water;  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrite  (1  mol.)  is  added;  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
again  supersaturated  with  potash ;  the  unattacked  ethyl  acetoacetate  is  dissolved  out 
by  ether ;  the  alkaline  liquid  left  at  rest  for  three  or  four  days,  then  again  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  several  times  exhausted  with  ether  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ether  is  removed  by  distillation,  the  remainder  by  leaving  the  solution  for  several 
days  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  light  yellow  oil,  which 
may  be  made  to  crystallise  by  spreading  it  out  on  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  dishes, 
and  leaving  these  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrosoacetone  consists  of  silvery  plates  or  prisms  melting  at  65°,  easily  soluble 
in  ether,  and  in  cold  or  hot  water.  It  passes  over  readily  with  steam,  but  cannot  be 
distilled  alone  without  decomposition.  It  has  acid  properties,  and  its  alkaline  solution 
is  intensely  yellow ;  it  gives  a  yellow  solution  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Methyl-nitrosethyl  K&tone  or  Nitrosomethylacetone,  C^H^NO^  ss 
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CH'.CO.CH(NO)CH^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  ethylie  ether  of 
methylacetoacetic  acid : 

CH3.CO.CH(CH3).COOC2H^  +  NO.OH  =  CO^  +  C-H^OH  +  CH3.C0.CH(N0)Cm 

It  crystallises  from  water  in  pearly  scales,  and  from  its  solutions  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform  in  colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  74°.  It  boils  without  decomposi 
tion  at  185°  ;  and  has  a  vapour-density  of  3-51,  exactly  coinciding  with  that  required 
by  the  formula  C'H^NO^. 

3.  Methylnitrosopro'pyl  Ketone  or  Nitrosethylacetone,  C^H^'NO^  = 
CH3.CO.CH(NO)(C2H5),  obtained  like  the  preceding,  forms  colourless  crystals  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  melting  at  53°-55°. 

Both  these  nitrosoketones  give  deep  red  solutions  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  fiery  salfranine-red  colour  when  they  are  dissolved  in  aniline,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  added  to  the  solution. 

XTITROSOTRZACETOIffABimE,  C^H^^N^O^  =  C»Hi«(NO)NO  (Heintz, 
Liebigs  Aimalen,  clxxxv.  1  ;  clxxxvii.  233).  This  compound  is  formed  on  mixing  the 
neutral  solutions  of  triacetonamine  hydrochloride  and  potassium  nitrite,  and  separates 
after  a  while  in  long  faintly  yellowish  crystals,  a  further  quantity  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  gently  warming  the  decanted  liquid,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cool.  Nitroso- 
triacetonamine  cannot  be  recrystallised  from  hot  water  without  loss,  as  it  volatilises 
with  the  vapour ;  but  it  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  very  slightly  warmed 
alcohol,  and  precipitating  it  at  50°  by  gradual  addition  of  water. 

Nitrosotriacetonamine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'14;  melts  at  72°-73°;  sublimes, 
though  very  slowly,  below  its  melting-point ;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  in  long  needles  ;  is  neutral  to  litmus-paper.  By  the  action 
of  potash,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  of  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is  resolved  into  nitrogen, 
water,  and  phorone : 

C9JJ16J^202         C»H'*0    +    N2   -I-  H^O. 

When  nitrosotriacetonamine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  or  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  converted  into  triacetonamine ;  but  at  the  same  time  four 
other  bodies  are  formed,  viz.,  two  bases — one  having  the  composition  C^H^^N^O — 
whose  hydrochlorides  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  two  substances  which  ex- 
hibit the  characters  of  amido-acids.  Nitrous  acid  does  not  reduce  nitrosotriaceton- 
amine to  amidonitrosamine. 

The  constitution  of  nitrosotriacetonamine  may  be  represented  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing formulae : 

CO— CH' 

H^Cv  CO— CH\      >CH3  | 

\C^  N  \C<  H^Cx  p  /CH\  p  /CH3 

mc^  I  \cm     ffc/ ^\  N'^'^\CH3 

NO  I 

NO 

»rXTROSYI..CO]M[POVM-DS.     The    Sulphate,    H(NO)SOS   or  SO^j^^^ 

identical  with  the  '  lead-chamber  crystals,'  is  easily  prepared  by  saturating  cold  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  nitrogen  trioxide,  or  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  nitric  acid ; 
most  advantageously  however  by  burning  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphur  with  2'5  to  3 
pts.  potassium  nitrate  in  moist  air  (Girard  a.  Pabst,  JBidl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxx,  531). 
Tilden  prepares  it  by  passing  the  gases  evolved  from  aqua  regia  and  dried  by  calcium 
chloride  into  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  long  thin  prismatic  crystals  melt- 
ing at  85°-87°.  When  gently  heated  with  dried  chloride  or  bromide  of  sodium,  it 
yields  the  corresponding  chloride  or  bromide,  NOCl  or  NOBr  ;  and  with  potassium 
nitrate  in  like  manner  it  yields  nitrogen  tetr oxide,  N-0^  which  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  nitrosyl  nitrate,  NO.NO^  (Girard  a  Pabst).    Compare  p.  410. 

Nitrosyl  Chloride,  NOCl,  is  an  orange-yellow  gas  which  condenses  in  a  freezing 
mixture  to  a  deep  yellow  liquid  boiling  at  —  8°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  was 
found  to  be  2-33-2-29  at  10°  (air=l),  or  33-5-33-0  (H=l);  calc.  32-75.  The 
dichloride,  NOCP,  said  by  Gay-Lussac  to  be  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by 
the  distillation  of  aqua  regia,  was  probably  a  solution  of  the  monochloride  in  chlorine 
gas.  The  reaction  between  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation 

HNO^  +  3HC1  =  NOCl  +  CP  +  2W0 


(Tilden,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  630). 
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Nitrosyl  Bromides. — The  w<mo5romc?(3,  NOBr,  prepared  like  the  chloride  by 
distilling  nitrosyl  sulphate  with  sodium  bromide,  is  described  by  Girard  a.  Pabst  as 
an  easily  decomposible  liquid  boiling  at  19°.  According  to  Landolt,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  prepared  it  by  passing  nitrogen  dioxide  into  bromine  cooled  below  —4°,  it 
is  a  blackish-brown  liquid  which  begins  to  boil  and  give  off  brown-red  vapours  at 
—  2°,  sinks  unaltered  in  very  cold  water,  begins  to  form  bubbles  of  nitrogen  dioxide  if 
heated  therein  to  14°,  and  if  then  stirred  with  a  sharp-edged  glass  rod  or  a  wire,  gives 
off  torrents  of  gas,  being  decomposed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation 

3N0Br  +  2H20  =  3HBr  +  NO^H  +  N^O^. 

The  trihromide,  NOBr^,  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  monobromide,  and 
remains  as  a  dark  brownish-red  liquid  when  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to 
about  23°.  It  is  also  formed  by  saturating  bromine  with  nitrogen  dioxide  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  Muir  has  shown  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  844)  that  the  compound  thus 
formed  has  the  same  composition  whether  the  absorption  takes  place  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  or  at  any  lower  pressures  down  to  250  mm.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2-628  at  22-6°,  volatilises  almost  without  decomposition  when 
quickly  heated,  but  is  resolved  by  slow  distillation  into  nitrogen  dioxide  and  bromine 
(Landolt,  loc.  cit.) 

iriTROTOXiirit-PHEiliar'S'Zi  KETOXTISS.  The  mononitro-derivative, 
C'*H"(N02)0,  {Nitromethylhenzophenone),  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  sohd  paratolyl-phenyl  ketone  (p.  1154),  is  identical  with  that  which  Milne 
obtained  {Ber.  v.  683)  by  heating  benzyl-toluene  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4. 
It  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  broad  shining  laminae  or  in  needles,  melts  at 
126°-127°,  and  sublimes  easily  in  shining  laminae;  dissolves  readily  in  chloro- 
form, benzene,  and  hot  acetic  acid.  When  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
boiled  with  chromic  acid,  benzoic  and  nitrobenzoic  acids  are  produced,  the  latter 
melting  at  140°,  and  yielding  a  barium  salt  which  crystallises  with  411^0.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nitro-ketone  is  however  completely  burnt,  and  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  obtain  the  first  product  of  the  oxidation,  viz.,  mononitrobenzoyl- 
benzoic  acid  (Plascuda  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  vii.  982).  By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  nitroketone  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  a mido-compound,  which  is 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  soda-ley,  in  the  form  of  a 
loose  white  powder.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  forms  with  acids 
uncrystallisable  salts  which  dry  up  to  gummy  masses  (Milne). 

Binitro-tolyl-phenyl  Ketone,  C''*H"'(N02)20,  is  formed  by  boiling  dinitro- 
benzyl-toluene  (vii.  183)  for  a  considerable  time  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-4,  or  by 
heating  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic  acid.  It  crystallises  from 
acetic  acid  in  thick  yellowish  needles,  from  alcohol  in  silky  laminae  ;  melts  at  126°- 
127°  ;  decomposes  without  subliming  at  a  higher  temperature ;  and  dissolves^  with 
moderate  facility  in  benzene  and  in  chloroform,  less  easily  in  ether.  By  oxidation  it 
is  converted  into  paranitrobenzoic  acid  and  dinitrobenzoylbenzoic  acid,  Cl*H^(N02)20^ 
melting  at  211°-212°  (Plascuda  a.  Zincke). 

Trinitro-tolyl-phenyl  Ketone,  G^*B.^{1^0yO ,  obtained  by  adding  solid tolyl- 
phenyl  ketone,  or  its  mono-  or  dinitro-derivative,  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  or  alcohol  in  small,  yellowish,  well-defined  prisms  ; 
melts  at  165°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  without  subliming  (Plascuda 
a.  Zincke). 

N'OZMEElffCIiATirRS.  Suggestions  with  regard  to  Chemical  Nomenclature, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  securing  uniformity  of  termination  in  the  names  assigned  to 
different  classes  of  compounds,  have  lately  been  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society  (1879,  vol.  xxxv. 
pp.  277-280). 

The  terminations  recommended  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  which 
have  been  used  in  this  Dictionary  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  133) ;  but  attention  may  be  especially 
directed  to  the  recommendation  respecting  the  use  of  the  terminal  '  ol '  for  all 
hydroxy l-derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  in  other  words  for  all  compounds  of  alcoholic 
character,  and  its  absolute  restriction  thereto.  Thus  erlycerin,  erythrite,  mannite, 
hydroquinone,  resorcin,  pyrocatechin,  saligenin,  are  in  future  to  be  called  glycerol, 
erythritol  mannitol,  quinol,  resorcinol,  catechol,  saligenol;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ethers  of'  the  phenols,  e.g.  C^H^OCH^,  C^H^OC^H^,  &c.,  hitherto  called  anisol, 
phenetol,  &c.,  are  to  be  designated  as  anisoil,  phenetoil,  &c. ;  and  certain  aldehydes, 
hitherto  denoted  by  names  ending  in  ol,  are  to  be  designated,  like  aldehydes  in  general, 
e.ff.  the  so-called  furfurol  as  furfuraldehyde  or  furfural.    Other  compounds  which  are 
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not  alcohols,  but  have  hitherto  been  known  by  names  ending  in  ol,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  names  ending  in  ole — e.g.  indole  instead  of  indol.  The  hydrocarbon  CH^ 
and  its  homologues,  sometimes  called  benzol,  toluol,  &c.,  are  to  be  called  benzene, 
toluene,  &c. 

Another  point  deserving  of  special  remark  is  the  use  of  the  terminations  ine  and 
in,  the  former  for  organic  bases,  ethylamine,  aniline,  toluidine,  quinine,  morphine,  &c., 
the  latter  for  certain  neutral  compounds,  viz.  glycerides,  glucosides,  bitter  principles, 
and  protei'ds,  e.g.  palmitin,  amygdalin,  albumin,  casein,*  &c. 

irOWTROM"ITE.  A  mineral  resembling  nontronite  (iv.  134)  has  been  found 
by  A.  Schrauf  (Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  255)  in  the  Wenzel  shaft  at  Mugrau  in  Bohemia, 
forming  layers  of  lenticular  nodules  alternating  with  graphite.  Under  the  microscope 
it  appears  to  be  made  up  of  irregular,  semitransparent  laminae,  exhibiting  slight 
double  refraction.  The  amount  of  water  varies  considerably.  The  following  analyses 
relate  to  material  well  dried  in  the  air ;  the  powder,  after  drying  over  sulphuric 
acid,  gave  13-59  per  cent,  water  ;  after  exposure  to  moist  air,  22*02  per  cent. 

SiO''  Pe=^0^  Al'^O^  CaO  MgO  H^'O 

43-98  27-50  4-16  2-97  1*77  19-62  =  100 

4293  28-91  3  19  3-35  2*84  18*32  =  99-54 

These  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  formula : 

Ca^Mg^APFe'^Si^sQs*  +  40H2O  =  E"(R2)"Si^02i  +  lOH^O. 

N'OM'YIiACETiriiEN'E,  or  Butylidene,  C'>H2o  =  (C^H'9)C=CH,  is  formed  from 
the  methyl-nonyl  ketone  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  rue-oil  (vii.  808),  by  treat- 
ing this  ketone  with  POP,  and  abstracting  2  mols.  HCl  from  the  resulting  chloride, 
CH^CCP.C»B:'^  by  the  action  of  potash.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  215°-220°, 
and  forming  with  ammoniacal  silver-solution  a  white  precipitate,  C^H^'Ag,  with 
copper-solution  a  yellow-brown  precipitate  (Bruylants,  Ber,  viii.  406,  410). 

IffORTOXa-'S  SikliT,  PtCPOH^.    See  Platinum  Chlorides. 

MTOSBAOT-Aia'DESITE.    See  Isenitb  (p.  1125). 

XarOSEiiXJ-PHOSrOliZTE.  A  specimen  of  this  rock  from  Hohentwiel  in  Hogau 
has  been  analysed  by  J.  Bernath  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  740)  : 

A.  Fresh  rock  ;  55*9  per  cent,  soluble,  44-1  per  cent,  insoluble.  B.  "Weathered  ;  39  per  cent,  soluble, 
61  per  cent,  insoluble. 

SiO''        APO^        Na^O        K^O       CaO        H'^O      Fe^O'      FeO  MgO 
56-214    21-782    10-637    3-475    2-097    2-069    2-061    2-006    0-127  =  99-468 
55-842    19-871      8  058    6-231      —      3-874    2-583    1  549    1-810  =  99-818 
Moreover,  in  A,  0-546  per  cent.  S0^  0-074  CI.  In  both,  traces  of  manganese,  titanium,  and  lithium. 
Sp.  gr.  of  A  =  2-54  ;  of  B,  2-41. 

XJOVACUIiITE.  An  analysis,  by  C.  E.  Wait,  of  this  material,  also  called 
Ouachita  Whetstone,  from  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  has  been  published  by  J.  W.  Mallet 
{Chem.  News,  xxviii.  272) : 

810==  Al^O^  MgO  Na^O  Sp.gr. 

99-635t        0-113  0-087  0-165  =  100  2-649 

The  mass,  of  which  a  small  proportion  is  soluble  in  caustic  soda,  is  essentially  a  crypto- 
crystalline  quartz  containing,  in  addition  to  the  above  constituents,  traces  of  potassium 
and  iron. 

UUCIHT.  This  substance,  also  called  Juglone,  which  Vogel  a.  Reischauer  obtained 
from  the  green  shells  of  walnuts  (iv.  143),  has  been  analysed,  together  with  the  copper- 
compound  obtained  by  precipitating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  cupric  acetate,  by 
Reischauer  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  x.  1542),  who  finds  it  to  have  the  composition 

XTUCZTE.    A  variety  of  glucose,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  nut-tree. 

XfTJCIiEIW  (iv.  143  ;  vii.  862).  This  substance  has  been  found  in  the  human 
brain  to  the  amount  of  1-4  pts.  in  a  thousand  (Geoghegan,  Zeitschr.  physiol.  Chem.  i. 
330)  ;  in  the  spermatic  chords  of  the  salmon,  to  the  amount  of  48*7  per  cent.,  united 
with  an  organic  base  called  protamine  (Miescher,  Ber.  vii.  376) ;  and  in  the  casein 
of  cows'  milk  (Lubavin,  ibid.  x.  917).      Pure  nuclein  from  this  last  mentioned 

*  This  distinction  was  suggested  many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  has  been  imiformly  ob 
served  in  this  Dictionary  ;  but  many  writers  imfortunately  neglect  it,  and  use  the  two  terminations 
indiscriminately. 

t  Determined  by  difference. 
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source  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  commercial  casein  (previously  freed  from 
fat  in  an  extraction-apparatus)  with  artificial  gastric  juice  at  40° ;  washing  the 
undissolved  residue  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  then  dissolving  it  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  ;  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid ; 
and  washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  succession.  That 
nuclein  is  not  a  phosphate  of  casein  is  inferred  by  Lubavin  from  the  following  facts : 
When  a  solution  of  nuclein  in  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  is  dialysed,  the  diflfusate 
does  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  till  decomposition  has  set  in.  Nuclein 
cannot  be  prepared  synthetically  from  casein  and  sodium  phosphate  ;  from  a  solution 
of  casein  in  that  salt,  magnesia-mixture  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  whereas  the  phosphoric  acid  of  nuclein  is  not  precipitated  by  similar  treatment. 
When  a  solution  of  casein  in  aqueous  sodium  phosphate  is  mixed  with  1  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  first  drops  of  acid  disappears  on 
further  addition,  and  the  resulting  solution  gives-  a  precipitate  when  cautiously 
neutralised  with  ammonia  or  mixed  with  solution  of  common  salt  or  sal-ammoniac. 
Lubavin  regards  nuclein  as  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  distinct  compounds,  inasmuch 
as  the  partial  precipitates  obtained  from  its  solution  in  sodium  carbonate  by  successive 
addition  of  equal  amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid  differ  from  one  another  in  composi- 
tion, and  the  precipitates  formed  by  successive  addition  of  equal  amounts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  likewise  differ  in  quantity.  The  isolation  of  the  chemically  distinct 
individuals  existing  in  nuclein  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Nuclein  has  a  marked 
acid  character;  it  reddens  litmus  and  decomposes  carbonate  and  even  acetate  of 
sodium.  The  solution  of  nuclein  in  t  sodium  acetate  gives  precipitates- with  zinc, 
copper,  and  lead  salts ;  the  lead  precipitate  is  white,  granular,  and  easy  to  wash. 
The  precipitation  of  nuclein  by  lead  acetate  is  not  complete,  and  fractional  precipita- 
tion yields  precipitates  containing  different  quantities  of  lead  (Lubavin). 

Bigestihility . — From  experiments  by  A.  Bokay  {Zeitschr.  jphysiol.  Chem.  i.  157),  it 
appears  that  nuclein  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the  digestive  ferments,  and  that  it  i-s 
probably  a  constant  constituent  of  fecal  matters,  since  it  is  present  in  nearly  all  kinds 
of  food. 

irux  VOMICA.  According  to  C.  Bullock  {Pharm  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  326),  the 
oil  of  Nzix  vomica,  separated  in  the  preparation  of  the  extract,  contains  both  strychnine 
and  brucine. 


0. 

OBSIBIAxr.  Obsidian  from  Antisana  has  been  found  by  G.  vom  Eath  {Zeitschr. 
geol.  Ges.  xxvii.  295)  to  contain  : 

SiO"         Al^O^        Fe'^O^        CaO        K=0  Na'^O         H'^O  Sp.  gr. 

77-76       13-14       1-47       0-63  7-00  0  24  =  100  24       2-320  at  10° 

An  analysis  by  J.  A.  Cabell  of  the  outer  crust  of  a  mass  of  obsidian  from  Lipari, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  volcanic  vapours,  has  been  published  by 
J.  W.  Mallet  {Chem.  News,  xxviii.  272) : 

SiO'  A1^0»  CaO  Fe'O''  Fe^Cl'  WO*  B?0\  Sp.gr. 
93-46       0-37       074       037       0-15       4-56       0-08  =  99-72  2-062 

Tumefaction  of  Obsidian  hy  Heat. — Obsidian  when  strongly  heated  swells  up 
suddenly,  and  is  converted  into  pumice.  This  result  is  attributed  by  Boussingault  a. 
Damour  {Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1158  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxix.  543 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxvi.  856)  to  a  sudden  disengagement  of  vapours  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
latter  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  silicates  on  the  chlorides  contained  in  the 
mineral.  The  following  are  some  of  the  analytical  data  on  which  this  conclusion  is 
founded : 

A.  Loss  on  ignition.  B.  Direct  estimation  of  the  water.  C.  Of  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  D.  Amount  of  chlorine  reckoned  as  HCl.  E.  After  fusion.  The  whole  of  the 
values  are  calculated  in  percentages  of  the  substance  experimented  on. 

*  Above  100°.  -  t  At  100°. 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Volcano  of  Parace 

(Pasambro, 



Columbia) 

0-656 









Mexico 

0-211 









Mexico 

0-630 

„  





California  . 

0-104 









Ecuador 

0-118 







__ 

Caucasus  . 

0-168 

0-330 

0-277 

0-104 

0-2550 

0-0904 

Iceland 

0-450 

0-394 

0-0575 

0-1936 

0-0968 

Mexico 

0-690 

0-636 

0-112 

0-2497 

0-0968 

Ecuador  . 

0-235 

0-121 

0-0186 

0-0870 

0-0662 

Lipari 

0-730 

0-4715 

0-144 

0-2750 

0-1327 

OCTAIMCZXJB  COBAIiT-COMPOVITDS.    See  Cobalt  (p.  546). 

OCTAiri:,  C^H^^.  The  octane  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  methyl-hexyl-carbinyl  iodide,  (CH^)CHI(C''H'^)  (from  castor-oil  alcohol,  vi. 
877),  has  the  same  boiling  point  (124°)  and  sp.  gr.  (0-7083  at  12-5°)  as  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  normal  butyl  iodide  (vii.  867) ;  it  is,  therefore, 
normal  octane,  CH^(CH'2)<*.CH^ ;  and  this  conclusion  is  in  accordance  -with  the  fact 
that  the  methyl-hexyl  carbinol  from  castor-oil  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  normal 
caproic  acid  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2],  xii.  1029). 

An  octane,  perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding,  is  obtained,  together  with  other 
paraffins,  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  fatty  acids  with  overheated  steam 
(Cahours  a.  Demar9ay,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1568). 

Di-isobutyl,  (CH3)2CH.CHICH2.CH(CH3)2.  This  is  the  octane  which  Kolbe 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  valerate,  and  Wurtz  by  the  action  of 
potassium  or  sodium  on  isobutyl  iodide  (v.  731).  Schorlemmer  {Proe.  Boy.  Soc. 
1876,  34)  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  iso- 
propyl  and  isopentyl  (amyl) ;  and  it  has  lately  been  further  investigated  by  W.  Carleton- 
Willianis  (Che/n.  Soc.  J.  1877,  xxxi.  541 ;  1879,  xxxv.  125),  who  prepares  it  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  isobutyl  bromide,  and  purifies  it  by  leaving  it  in  contact  for 
several  hours  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  then  washing  it  with  water,  leaving  it  over 
solid  caustic  potash  for  two  or  three  days,  and  finally  subjecting  it  to  fractional 
distillation. 

Pure  di-isobutyl  thus  obtained  boils,  under  a  pressure  of  745  mm.  (reduced  to  0°), 
at  108°-108-3°  (mercury-column  wholly  in  the  vapour),  remains  liquid  at  --17°j  and 
exhibits  the  following  densities  at  different  temperatures  : 


t. 

0° 
0° 
10° 
20° 


Sp.  gr. 
0-7091 
0-7085 
0-7015 
0-6931 


t. 

30° 
40° 
60° 
100° 


Sp.  gr. 
0-686 
0-677 
0-669 
0-626 


These  results  agree  closely  with  those  obtained  by  Kopp  (v.  731).  The  vapour-density, 
determined  by  Victor- Meyer's  process  {Ber.  x.  2068),  was  found  in  two  experiments  to 
be  57-64  and  58-51  ;  calc.  57  (H  =  1). 

An  examination  of  the  refractive  power  gave  the  following  results  : 


at 


Eefractive  indices 
16°  =  . 

Eefractive  energy  i^^- 

d  =  0-6972  at  16°  . 
Refraction  equivalent, 


at  I 


(vi.  783.) 


Potassium 
(red  line) 

1-3901 
0-5591 

63-78 


Lithium 
1-3917 

0-5618 
64-04 


Sodium 
1-3943 

0-5655 
64-47 


Thallium 
1-396 

0-568 
64-75 


Strontium 
(blue  line) 

1-4008 
0-5748 

65-55 


On  the  assumption  that  C  =  5  and  H  =  1*3,  the  calculated  refractive  equivalent 
for  di-isobutyl  is  63-4. 

Di-isobutyl  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 

On  the  action  of  chlorine  on  di-isobutyl,  see  p.  1425. 
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OCTOBROnXETHYX.  OXIBH,  (C^HBr^'O,  is  formed,  together  with  other 
products,  by  heating  ethylidene  oxychloride  (p.  757)  with  bromine  for  ten  hours  at 
100°  150°-190^  and  190°-210°,  till  it  begins  to  carbonise.  The  syrupy  product, 
when  redistilled,  separates  into  three  portions,  the  first  of  which  (b.  p.  130°-190°) 
contains  the  octo-brominated  ether.  This  compound  is  a  thiekish  liquid  having  an 
odour  of  perspiration,  fuming  very  slightly  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  de- 
composing when  left  in  contact  therewith  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  on 
boiling  (F.  Kessel,  Ber.  x.  1667). 

OCTOIC  ACIDS,  C8Hi«02=C^H'5.COOH.  (1).  The  identity  of  the  iso-octoic 
acid,  (CH3)2CH.(CH2)4.COOH,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  isoprimary  octyl  alcohol, 
with  capryiic  acid  prepared  by  saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  379). 

(2)  .  Another  iso-octoic  acid,  (GWyCB..GR''.CR\CB.<^^Q^,  formed  by 

oxidising  the  corresponding  alcohol  from  di-isobutyl  with  chromic  acid  mixture, 
is  an  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  218°-220°  imder  767  mm.  pressure  (reduced),  and 
does  not  solidify  at  —17°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  100  c.c.  of  water  at  15°  dissolving  0*15  gram  of  the  acid.  At  the 
ordinary  temperatures  it  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  which  becomes  much  more  powerful 
at  higher  temperatures,  when  it  somewhat  resembles  that  of  rotten  cheese.  The  sp.  gr. 
of  the  acid  compared  with  water  at  4°  is : 

At  0°  .       .       .       .    0-926  40°    .       .       .       .  0-893 

„  20''  .       .       .       .    0-911  50°    .      .       .       .  0-885 

„  30°  .       .       .       .    0-903  100°    .       .       .       .  0-846 

The  sodium  salt,  prepared  by  neutralisation,  remains,  after  evaporation  over 
sulphuric  acid,  as  a  deliquescent  gummy  mass,  which  begins  to  crystallise  after  stand- 
ing for  several  days  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum.  The  potassium  salt  is  a  semi- 
crystalline  deliquescent  mass.  The  silver  salt,  C^H^^AgO^,  is  a  white  curdy  precipitate, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separating  on  cooling  in  silky  threads  or  small 
tooth-shaped  crystals.  The  calcium  salt,  (C^H^^O^y^Ca  -f-  H^O,  prepared  by  neutralising 
the  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  may  be  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  radiate 
groups  of  well-formed  crystalline  plates.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  warm 
water,  a  solution  saturated  at  15°  becoming  turbid  at  37°  ;  the  density  of  the  pre- 
cipitate increases  with  the  temperature,  and  the  salt  redissolves  on  cooling.  The 
barium  salt,  prepared  by  boiling  barium  carbonate  in  the  acid,  is  uncrystallisable  and 
remains  as  an  amorphous  pellicle  on  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum. 
The  strontium  salt  may  be  prepared  by  neutralisation,  and  is  precipitated  on  mixing 
the  concentrated  solutions  of  strontium  nitrate  and  potassium  iso-octoate.  It  dissolves 
freely  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  transparent 
six-sided  plates,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  to  consist  of  a 
combination  of  the  basal  terminal  plane  with  the  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal  domes. 
The  salt  is  slightly  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  a  solution  saturated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  becoming  slightly  turbid  when  heated.  From  an  aqueous  solution 
it  is  deposited  in  transparent  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  effloresce  and  grow  opaque 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  magnesium  salt,  (C'*H'^0^)2Mg+ 2H^0,  prepared  by 
neutralisation,  is  a  transparent,  deliquescent,  non-crystalline  mass,  which  slowly 
becomes  opaque  and  crystalline  when  left  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  zinc- 
salt  is  a  white  pearly  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  but  dissolves  in  the  dilute 
acid. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  produces  in  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  a  faint  turbidity  ;  with  mercuric  nitrate  no  precipitate  ;  with  mercurous  nitrate 
a  dense  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  crystallises  out  again  on 
cooling.  Lead  acetate  and  manganese  nitrate  form  amorphous  precipitates  insoluble 
in  water.  Cupric  acetate  throws  down  a  green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  forming  a  green  solution,  from  which  the  copper  salt  is  deposited  in  minute 
green  plates,  which  are  generally  arranged  together  in  pyramidal  clusters  (W.  C. 
Williams,  CJiem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  542  ;  xxxv.  128). 

Ethpl  Isoctoate,  C^H'^O^C^H^,  obtained  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  lighter  than  water,  has  a  strong  characteristic 
odour,  and  boils  at  about  175°.    Vapour-density  obs.  84*39  ;  calc.  86. 

Bi-isohutyl  Isoctoate,  C^H'^O^.C^H"^,  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation 
of  the  acid  by  oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohol,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  boiling  at  278°-281°.  It  is  slowly  saponified  by  heating  to  120°  in  sealed 
tubes  with  alcoholic  potash  (Williams). 

(3)  .  A     third     iso-octoic     acid,     probably    having     the  constitution 
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(CH')2.CH2.CH<^^QQjj,  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  isodibutylene  (p.  1 130).    It  is  a 

colourless  oily  liquid,  smelling  like  trimethylacetic  acid,  and  distilling  with  partial 
decomposition  at  205°-218°,  the  greater  part  passing  over  at  about  215°  (Butlerow). 

OCTVXi  AI.COKOX.S  AUB  ETHERS.  (1).  Several  derivatives  of  the  i so- 
primary  octyl  alcohol,  {CR^yGR{CWy{CR'^OB.),  obtained  by  saponiUcation  of 
the  volatile  oil  of  Heracleum  sphondylium  and  H.  giganteiim  (vi.  878  ;  vii.  868  ;  viii. 
1027),  have  been  examined  by  W.  Moslinger  {Dcut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  ix.  998). 

Isoctyl  iodide,  C^H''^I,  is  best  obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  iodide  into  octyl 
alcohol  to  saturation,  and  afterwards  heating  the  liquid  to  100°  in  closed  vessels.  The 
product  contains  90  per  cent,  of  piire  octyl  iodide  boiling  at  218°-222°. 

Isoctyl  oxide,  (C^H'^)20,  was  obtained  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  sodium 
octylate  (formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  octyl  alcohol)  and  isoctyl  iodide,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  100°  for  some  time.  It  is  a  transparent  oily-looking  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  0*805  at  17°,  and  boiling  at  280°-282°. 

Isoctyl-ethyl  ether,  C^H"^.O.C^H^  formed  by  heating  together  equivalent  quantities 
of  sodium  octylate  and  ethyl  iodide,  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  of  agreeable  odour, 
boiling  at  182°-184°.    Sp.  gr.  0794  at  17°  ;  vapour-density,  7879. 

Isoctyl  sulphide,  (C^H^'')2S. — Isoctyl  chloride  and  potassium  sulphide  in  alcoholic 
solution  rapidly  decompose  each  other  when  heated  together.  The  isoctyl  sulphide 
thus  formed  is  a  slightly  yellow  mobile  liquid  having  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odour  and 
boiling  with  decomposition  above  310°.  Sp.  gr.  0-8419  at  17°.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  mercuric  chloride. 

Barium  Isoctylsulphate,  (C^H'^S0^)2Ba,  formed  by  carefully  mixing  equal  weights 
of  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  isoctyl  alcohol,  and  after  24  hours  neutralising 
the  mixture  with  barium  carbonate,  crystallises  in  thin  pearly  laminae,  which  de- 
compose at  100°,  giving  off  isoctylene.    The  salt  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Potassium  Isoctylsulphate,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  potassium 
sulphate,  is  a  white  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

Isoctyl-phosphine,  C^H'^PH^.— This  body  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phonium  iodide,  isoctyl  iodide,  and  zinc  oxide  is  heated  to  160°-180°  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  is  a  transparent  mobile  liquid,  highly  refractive,  and  having  the  powerful,  stupefying 
odour  of  all  phosphines.  Its  boiling-point  is  184°- 187°  ;  sp.  gr.  0-8209  at  17°  It 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  only  slowly,  the  process  going  on  for  several  days. 
The  substance  thereby  formed  is  an  acid  intermediate  between  isoctyl-phosphine  and 
the  corresponding  phosphinic  acid,  and  hence  may  be  termed  Isoctyl-phosphinous 
acid.    Its  silver  salt  is  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  reduced  by  heat. 

Isoctyl-phosphine  in  the  pure  state  is  very  violently  attacked  by  fuming  nitric 
acid,  but  when  it  is  diluted  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  action  proceeds  quietly,  the 
product  being  isoctyl-phosphinic  acid,  a  body  which  dissolves  in  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  separates  as  the  solution  cools  in  a  spermaceti-like  mass.  Isoctyl-phosphine 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
sulphuric,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  with  which  it  does  not  combine.  It  forms, 
however,  a  solid  compound  with  hydriodic  acid. 

(2)  .  The  following  derivatives  of  the  secondary  octyl  alcohol,  QsjjiafCHOH 

from  castor  oil  (vi.  879  ;  vii.  868)  have  been  prepared  by  Hans  Jahn  {Ber.  viii.  803). 
The  thiocarhimide,  CS=]SI — CH'^,  formed  from  the  corresponding  amine,  H^N.C^H'', 
by  Hofmann's  reaction  (p.  606),  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  234°,  and  converted  by 
prolonged  contact  with  ammonia  into  octyl  thiosinnamine,  NH^.CS.NH.C^E'^,  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  laminse  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  melting  at  112-5°.  The  corresponding  octylamine,  C^H'^N,  obtained 
by  treating  the  thiocarhimide  with  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  platinochloride, 
(C*H'"N.HCl)-PtCP,  which  crystallises  in  laminse  having  a  golden  lustre.  The  normal 
thiocyanate,  CN.S.C*!!'^,  prepared  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate  with  the  secondary  octyl  iodide  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  then  precipitating  with 
water,  washing,  drying,  and  rectifying,  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  conine  and  boiling 
at  142°. 

(3)  .  A  mixture  of  iso-prim  ary  and  i  so-secondary  octyl  chlorides  (boiling 
at  179°-180°)  is  produced  by  passing  chlorine  into  the  vapour  of  boiling  di-isobutyl 
in  dijffused  daylight.  On  heating  this  mixture  of  chlorides  with  potassium  acetate 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  there  is  formed — together  with  an  octylene  boiling  at 
122°,  and  having  a  density  of  0-7526  at  16°— a  mixture  of  acetates  (b.  p.  193°-205°), 
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from  which  by  saponification  with  potash  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  primary  and 
secondary  octyl  alcohols  distilling  between  176°  and  187'^,  and  yielding  by  oxida- 
tion the  iso-octoic  acid  above  mentioned  (p.  1424),  together  with  a  ketone.  The 
formulae  of  the  two  alcohols  are : 

Primary         ....  (CE^yCR.CW.CmCR<^^^,Q^ 

Secondary      ....  (CH3)2CH.CH2.CH0H.CH(CH3)2 

(W.  C.  Williams,  loc.  cit.) 

The  iso-primary  alcohol  has  a  pleasant  orange-like  odour,  and  a  hot  burning  taste, 
remains  liquid  at  —17°,  and  boils  at  179°-180°  under  765  mm.  pressure  (not  re- 
duced). It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  sparingly  in  water,  and  is 
separated  by  water  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  Its  specific  gravity  compared  with 
that  of  water  at  4°  was  determined  at  the  following  temperatures  : — 

0°  .       .       .  .  0-841  40°  ...       .  0-814 

12°  ...  .  0-833  60°  ...       .  0-807 

20°  ...  .  0-828  100°  ....  0-767 

30°  .       .       .  .  0-821 

Its  vapour-density  (H  =  1)  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  66-02  ;  by  calculation  65*0. 

The  iso-secondary  alcohol  is  obtained  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  is  much  more 
difiicult  to  separate  from  traces  of  undecomposed  chloride.  It  boils  at  160°-163° 
under  755  mm.  pressure,  and  remains  liquid  at  —  1 7°.  It  diifers  from  the  iso-primary 
alcohol  by  having  a  fainter  smell,  a  lower  specific  gravity,  and  a  larger  coefficient  of 
expansion. 

Temperature     ...        15°  30°  40°  60° 

Sp.gr   0-820         0-811        0'801  0-793 

Vapour-density  (H=  1) ;  exp.  65-38  ;  calc.  65-0. 

The  ketone,  C^H^.CO.C^H^  formed  by  oxidising  the  secondary  alcohol  with  a 
cold  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  density  of  0-865  at 
14°,  and  boils  under  743*1  mm.  pressure  at  159°-161°.  It  remains  liquid  at  — 17°,  and 
does  not  form  a  crystalline  compound  with  acid  sodium  sulphite.  The  chief  product 
of  its  oxidation  is  acetic  acid,  but  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  acid,  probably  iso- 
butyric  acid,  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (Williams). 

(4).  Another  iso-secondary  octyl  alcohol,  probably  having  the  constitution 
(C2H*)2CH.CHOH.C2H5,  is  formed  by  treating  bromacetyl  bromide  with  zinc-ethyl 
and  decomposing  the  product  with  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  remains 
liquid  at  -30°,  and  boils  at  164°-168°  (Winogradow,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxci.  125). 

OCTirijSSTES,  C^H'®.  An  octylene  is  obtained,  together  with  iso- octyl  acetate, 
when  the  mixture  of  chlorides  resulting  from  the  chlorination  of  octane  (p.  1425)  is 
heated  to  200°  in  sealed  tubes  with  potassium  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  On  ex- 
tracting the  contents  of  the  tubes  with  water,  drying  the  resulting  liquid  over  potas- 
sium carbonate,  and  subjecting  it  to  fractional  distillation,  one-third  passed  over 
below  130°,  the  remainder,  consisting  of  iso-octyl  acetate,  at  193°-205°.  The  lower 
fraction,  treated  with  potash  to  remove  traces  of  the  acetate,  yields  octylene,  having  a 
density  of  0-7526  at  16°,  and  boiling  at  122°  (Williams). 

An.  octylene  is  also  obtained,  together  with  other  hydrocarbons,  by  the  action  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  spiegeleisen  (p.  1064). 

(EIO'AirTHOXi,  C^H'^CHO.    See  Heptoic  Axdehyde  (p.  1022). 

<EM-Aia-THiri.XC  or  BTOiamAI,  HSPTOIC  ACID,  C^H'^O^  = 
CII'(CH')^COOH.  Several  derivatives  of  this  acid  have  already  been  described  under 
Heptoic  Acid?  (pp.  1021,  1023).  The  following  have  been  obtained  by  A.  Helms 
{Ber.  viii.  1167). 

Monobromoenanthylic  «czc?  is  formed  by  heating  1  mol.  bromine  and  1  mol. 
oenanthylic  acid  together  at  140°-160°,  but  has  not  been  isolated  in  the  pure  state. 

Ami  do  oen  ant  hylic  acid,  C^Hi^(NH2)0*,  formed  by  saturating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  bromoenanthylic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  digesting  it  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  water-bath,  separates  on  cooling  in  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  conversion  into  lead  salt,  separation  therefrom  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  recrystallisation  from  weak  spirit.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  hexagonal 
tables  or  laminse,  soluble  in  water  and  weak  spirit,  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol  or 
ether.  When  heated,  a  small  portion  only  volatilises  without  decomposition,  the 
greater  part  being  carbonised,  with  evolution  of  alkaline  vapours.  The  copper  salt  is 
a  dark  blue  amorphous  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia.  A 
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solution  of  the  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  when  evaporated  under  the  air-pump,  yields 
crystals  of  a  hydrochloride,  C^H'^NO^.HCl,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
forming,  when  perfectly  dry,  a  yellowish  powder,  fatty  to  the  touch,  giving  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  over  the  water-bath.  It  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  double-salt, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Hydroxyo&nanthylic  acid,  CH'^OS  is  obtained  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  monobromoenanthylate  to  140°  for  some  hours,  and  agitating  the  strongly 
acid  liquid  thereby  formed  with  ether,  which  leaves  it  behind  when  evaporated.  It  is 
very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  remains,  after  rapid  evaporation  of  its 
solutions,  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  soon  solidifies ;  on  slow  evaporation  it  crystal- 
es  in  long  prisms.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  freely  in  hot  water,  and  on 
cooling  is  deposited  as  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify  under  water.  It  melts  at  59°- 
60°,  and  sublimes  partly  undecomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  Many  of  its  salts 
have  been  prepared,  but  only  the  copper  and  silver  salts  have  been  obtained  in 
crystals. 

Methyl  hydroxycenanthylate,  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  silver  oxy- 
oenanthylate,  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid,  boiling  at  160°-165°,  soluble  in  all  propor- 
tions in  alcohol  and  ether ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  slowly  decomposed  thereby. 

HydroxyoBnanthylamide,  C^H'^O^NH^  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  methyl 
hydroxycenanthylate,  crystallises  in  hexagonal  tables,  melting  at  147°.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  water,  and  is  soluble  also  in  bydrated  alcohol.  It  does  not  combine  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  resolved  by  fixed  alkalis  into  cenanthylic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Hydroxyoenanthylic  acid,  when  treated  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  granular  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  170°,  the 
melting  point  of  pimelic  acid;  an  indication  that  in  the  foregoing  compounds  the 
bromine,  hydroxyl,  and  amidogen  atoms  respectively  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  methyl  group  of  tananthylic  acid.  The  formulae  of  monobromcenanthylic,  amid- 
cenanthylic,  and  hydroxyoenanthylic  acids  must  accordingly  be  written : 

CH^Br  -CH2— CH2— CH2— 0H2— CH-— COOH  ; 

CH8NH2—  — COOH ; 

CH20H  —  —COOH. 

(ENOIiZNT.  This  substance,  the  red  colouring  matter  of  wine  (iv.  178),  may  be 
prepared  by  precipitation  with  lime  instead  of  basic  lead  acetate  (Varenne,  Bull.  Soc. 
Ckim.  [2],  xxix.  109  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  438). 

OZIiS,  PATTY.  Properties,  Eeactions,  Testing. — On  p.  1428  is  a  table  of  the 
behaviour  of  fatty  oils  with  various  reagents,  drawn  up  by  C.  Glossner  {Chem.  Centr. 
1873,  57)  with  a  view  to  their  detection,  and  to  their  distinction  one  from  the 
other. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  specific  gravities  of  various  oils  are  given  by 
S.  A.  Goldschmidt  {Amer.  Chem.  vi.  107)  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  detection  of 
adulterations : 


Specific  Gravity  at  15' 


Tallow  oil  (Olein) 


0-9003 

Beech-nut  oil  . 

.  0-9207 

0-9150 

Sesame  „ 

.  0-9235 

0-9169 

Whale       „  . 

.  0-9240 

0-9154 

Poppy        „  . 

.  0-9253 

0-9157 

Hemp 

.  0-9270 

0-9170 

Cod-liver  „ 

.  0-9270 

0-9170 

Cotton -seed,, 

.  0-9306 

0-9180 

Linseed  ,, 

.  0-935 

Winter  Eape  oil 
Summer  ,,  „ 
Earth-nut  „ 
Olive 

Almond  „ 

Animal  oils  are  turned  brown  by  chlorine,  whereas  vegetable  oils  remain 
colourless.  Eape-oil  may  be  detected  by  mixing  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  oil  with 
a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  whereupon  a  black  colour  is  produced. 
Pure  olive-oil,  intimately  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercury  nitrate,  forms  a  homo- 
geneous mixture,  but  if  it  contains  earth-nut  oil,  black  streaks  are  produced  (Gold- 
schmidt). 

On  the  determination  of  the  value  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Oils,  see  also  J.  J. 
Coleman  {Chem.  News,  xxix.  138,  140,  149  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  606). 

On  the  detection  of  the  oils  of  Turpentine  and  Bosemary  in  fixed  oils  used  as 
Lubricants,  see  Burstyn  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiv.  300 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  920). 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  Acid  (Oleic,  &c.)  in  fixed  oils,  Burstyn  {Zeitschr.  anal. 
Chem.  1872,  283;  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvii.  314)  dissolves  out  the  acid  with  alcohol,  which 
exerts  scarcely  any  action  on  fixed  oils,  and  determines  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the 
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Red  : 
Train  oil. 

The  whole  of  the  oil 
is   after    a  time 
coloured  red. 
Linseed  oil. 

"With  carbon  sulphide. 

With  twenty  times  its 
volume  of  carbon 
sulphide,  beautiful 
violet,  quickly 
turning  brown. 
Train  oil. 

Ethereal  oils  added  to 
improve  smell  of 
olive  oil  swim  on 
top  of  the  elaidine. 

1 

1 

•930. 
Linseed  oil. 

-5° 
Sesame  oil. 

sica 

After  boili 

Yellowish-brc 
fluid: 
Tiinseed  oi 

Brownish  -  : 
greenish 
low. 
Rape  oil. 

3  of  oil  and  acic 

o 

Red: 
Train  oil. 

Unclianged 
Linseed  oi 
Poppy  oil 
Nut  oil. 

1 

1 

•950— •970. 
Castor  oil. 

Oil   of  Bras 
campestris. 

Brown  and  solid : 
Hemp  oil. 

Green,  red  above. 
Liaseed  oil. 

Equal  volumes 

''ithout  carbon  sulphid 

Green  : 
Linseed  oil. 
Hemp  oil. 

Streaks  and  drops 
of  oil  show  them- 
selves   in  the 
elaidine  ;  a  ndx- 
tm-e  containing 
drying  oUs. 

1 

1  :  60. 
Almond  oil. 

•926. 
Sunflower  oil. 

—6°. 

Oil     of  Brassica 
napus. 

Rose : 
Refined  rape  oil. 

Brown-red  : 
Cod-hver  oil. 

After  shaking, 
fine  full  dark 
green. 
Rape  oil. 

Wax-hlce  white. 
Castor  oil. 

1 

1  :  40. 

Tnnseed  oH. 

•923. 
Sesame  oil. 

—16°. 
Sunflower  oil.  | 

jnish : 
oil ;  hemp 
containing 
and  arti- 
coloured 

I  beautifully 
blueish- 

7e  oil. 

Red,    soon  passing 
into  serpentine 
black  streaks. 
Train  oil. 

and  red. 
me  oil. 

Greasy,  but  drying 
after  a  time. 
Drying  oils. 

30. 
np  oil. 

)18. 
re  oil. 

o'  -o'  , 

T|i| 

temperatur 

Gre( 
Linseed 
oil ;  oils 
copper, 
ficially 
oils. 

Broad  anc 
bright 
green. 
OU^ 

acid. 

Solid 
Sesa 

r-(  <» 

w 

^no 

— 16°i 
Lint 

— 20°i 
Alm< 

At  the  ordinary  1 

Yellowish : 
Poppy  oil,  oUve  oil, 
rape  oil. 
Sesame  oil. 

Dark    green,  rose- 
coloured  above. 
Poppy  oil. 

ops  of  oil  and  2  drops  of 

Yellow,  on  shaking, 
brownish  oUve- 
green. 

Poppy  oil. 

SoM,  curdy,  yellow. 
Rape  oil. 

Greasy :    rape    oil : 
almond  oil. 
Sesame  oil. 

1  :  25. 
Poppy  oil. 

•914. 

Almond  oil.  and  oil  of 
Brass.  Camp. 

—18°. 
Castor  oU. 

Olive  oil. 

Snow-white  : 
Almond    oil :  good 
rape  oil,  bleached. 
OUve  oil. 

Small    and  briglit 
green,  the  oil  itself 
is  flocky  and  non- 
transparent. 
Almond  oil. 

10  dr 

Fine    green,  with 
brown  streaks. 
Rape  oil. 

Solid,    cm-dy  white 
olive  oil  :  almond 
oil :  bleached  rape 
oil. 

Solid. 
Olive  oil. 

1  :  1 
Castor  oil. 

•913. 

Poppy  oh,  and  oil  of 
Brassica  navus. 

—27°. 
Hemp  oil. 

6  vols,  oil  and  1  vol.  caustic 
potash  1-34  are  well  shaken 
together.    The  mass  is  : — 

Equal   vohmie   of   oil  and 
fuming  red  nitric  acid  are 
cai-efully   pom-ed    into  a 
test-glass.    At  the  point  of 
contact  a  ring  is  formed, 
and  this  is— 

The  oil  is  mixed  with  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  test-glass  ;  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  is 
coloured : 

By  the  elaidine  test  the  oil 
becomes  : — 

By  boiling  with  lead  oxide  and 
water,  a  plaster  is  formed, 
the  consistency  of  which 
is  : — 

Solubility  of  one  part  of  oil  in 
alcohol : — 

Specific  gravity : 

Temperature  of  liquefaction 
Centigrade : 

4 

solution  either  by  titration  with  potash,  &c.,  or  by  measuring  with  a  hydrometer  the 
increase  of  sp.  gr.  of  the  alcohol  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  acid. 

Estimation  of  Mineral  Oil  or  Paraffin  Wax  in  other  Fats  or  Oils. — For  this  purpose 
the  oil  is  saponified  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  the  unsaponified 
oil  or  wax  is  separated  with  petroleum  spirit.  200  pts.  of  the  oil  are  placed  in  a 
basin  with  350  pts.  of  an  alcoholic  caustic  soda-solution  (strength,  9  per  cent.  Na'^O), 
and  boiled  until  the  mixture  begins  to  froth.  200  pts.  of  methylated  spirit  are  added 
to  dissolve  the  soap,  &c.,  90  pts.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  convert  any  caustic  soda 
into  carbonate,  and  finally  500  pts.  of  washed  and  ignited  mortar  sand.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  alcohol  and  water  are  distilled  oflF  from  a 
water  bath.  The  residue  when  cold  is  transferred  to  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle 
and  shaken  with  petroleum  spirit ;  the  sand  and  soap  are  allowed  to  settle ;  the 
spirit  containing  the  wax  and  mineral  oil  is  drawn  off  and  filtered  through  asbestos ; 
the  residual  soap  and  sand  is  thrown  on  a  cloth  ;  and  the  liquid  pressed  out.  The 
petroleum  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  mineral  oil  at  100°,  and  the  residue  transferred 
to  a  flask,  with  a  hole  blown  in  the  side,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cork  bearing  a  thermo- 
meter and  small  piece  of  glass  tubing ;  the  whole  is  previously  weighed ;  and  the  last 
traces  of  spirit  are  distilled  at  220° ;  dry  air  is  then  blown  through  ;  and  the  whole  is 
weighed.  Certain  corrections  have  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of  oil  capable  of  sapo- 
nification containing  small  quantities  of  non-saponifiable  oil  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit. 
The  correction  in  the  case  of  Kussian  tallow  amounts  to  '64  per  cent.  (W.  Thomson 
Chem.  News,  xxviii.  167). 

Solubility  of  Fixed  Oils  in  Glacial  Acetic  Acid. — The  following  determinations 
have  been  made  by  J.  B.  Barnes  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  221)  : 

1  vol.  G-lacial  Acetic  Acid  dissolves  7  vols.  Fixed  Oil  of  Almonds 


1  „  „  8  „  Olive  Oil 

1  „  ,  „  7  „  Cod-liver  Oil 

1  „  „  „  7  „  Linseed  Oil 

2  „  „  1  „  Turpentine  Oil 
20  „  „  „  1  „  Copaiba  Oil 

1  „  „  ,,  2  „  Lemon  Oil 

1  „  „  „  1  „  Juniper  Oil 


Castor  oil  and  croton  oil  are  dissolved  by  glacial  acetic  acid  in  all  proportions. 

Action  of  Fixed  Oils  on  Copper. — W.  H.  Watson  (Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  200),  by 
exposing  8  square  inches  of  copper  surface  to  500  grain-measures  of  various  oils,  has 
obtained  the  following  results  : — 


Grains  of  Copper  in  Solution 

after  10  days 

after  77  days 

Linseed  .... 

.  0-3 

0-5435 

.  0-22 

0-24 

0-14 

.    0-1 03 

0-22 

0-08 

.  0003 

0-06 

.  0-0065 

0-01 

English  Neat's-foot 

.  0-11 

.  0-17 

.  0-0015 

0-003 

See  also  Coppeb  (p.  558). 

Lubricating  Oils, — The  mineral  lubricating  oils  known  as  '  Vulcan  oil '  (petroleum 
of  sp.  gr.  0-87-0-89  purified  by  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  rape-oil), 
and  'Opal-oil'  (petroleum  of  sp.  gr.  0-85-0-87,  purified  in  like  manner  and  mixed 
with  rape-oil),  have  not  been  found  to  act  well  as  lubricators  for  parts  of  machinery 
which  move  with  great  rapidity,  such  as  railway  axles,  spirdles,  &c.  Better  results 
are  obtained  with  purified  '  rosin-oil.'  The  strong  odour  of  this  oil  and  its  liabiality 
to  deposit  rosin  are  removed  as  follows  :  100  pounds  of  dry  thick  rosin-oil  are  heated 
in  a  pan  till  of  thin  fluidity.  The  fire  is  then  removed,  and  3  pounds  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  are  gradually  dropped  in,  with  constant  stirring.  After  half  an  hour's 
mixing,  the  oil  is  left  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  then  drawn  off  by  a  siphon  into  a 
wooden  vat,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  drawn  off  after  twelve  hours'  settling,  the 
washing  being  repeated  till  the  water  runs  off  without  acid  reaction.  After  several  days' 
separation,  a  dark  yellow,  faintly  odorous  rosin-oil  is  obtained  without  blue  reflex. 
This  oil,  mixed  with  olive  or  rape  oil,  may  be  used  advantageously  for  lubricating  the 
heavy  parts  of  machinery. 

To  obtain  the  oil  perfectly  free  from  odour,  and  of  clear  yellow  tint,  the  dark 
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yellow  rosin  oil  is  run  into  a  flask  or  globe ;  1  pound  of  water  is  added  to  100  pounds 
of  it;  the  whole  is  well  shaken;  and  8  pounds  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  10 
pounds  of  water  are  gradually  stirred  in.  To  this  mixture  1  pound  of  red  lead  and 
5  pounds  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  ;  the  whole  is  frequently  shaken  ;  and 
after  some  days  the  oil  is  drawn  off,  washed  with  water  till  free  from  acid,  and  set 
in  the  sunlight  for  about  eight  days  in  the  flask.  Thus  treated  it  becomes  of  a  light 
yellow  tint. 

The  yellow  rosin  oil,  when  mixed  with  one-third  of  rape  or  olive  oil,  yields  a 
good  lubricating  oil  for  all  machine  purposes,  as  it  does  not  deposit  rosin  ;  it  can  also 
be  mixed  with  petroleum  (B.  Hoffmann,  Dingl.  'pol.  J.  ccviii.  237). 

OIKS,  VOZtATIXiE.  Estimation. — The  following  method  is  given  by  0.  Osse 
{Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vii.  104).  The  oil  is  dissolved  in  petroleum  spirit  distilling  below 
40°,  and  evaporated  in  a  watch-glass  in  a  current  of  carefully  dried  air  until  nearly 
every  trace  of  petroleum  spirit  is  removed.  It  is  then  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously in  the  open  air,  and  weighed  at  the  end  of  every  minute.  When  the  loss  in 
weight  during  one  minute  becomes  constant,  this  loss  is  considered  to  represent  the 
evaporation-constant  from  which  to  correct  the  weight  of  oil  obtained.  This  correction 
is  effected  by  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  oil  when  the  loss  in  weight  became  constant, 
the  amount  of  the  constant  loss  multiplied  by  the  number  of  minutes  during  which 
the  oil  has  been  previously  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  open  air. 

The  method  has  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  volatile 
oils  in  the  aromatic  waters  of  pharmacy,  and  of  the  solubility  of  these  oils  in  water. 

In  presence  of  resinous  or  fatty  substances,  after  the  total  amount  of  the  mixed 
volatile  oil  and  resinous  or  fatty  bodies  has  been  determined  as  above,  the  weight  of 
these  last  can  be  found  by  heating  the  whole  to  110°  for  an  hour  or  two  to  drive  off 
all  the  volatile  oil.    By  these  means  the  following  determinations  were  made : 

Volatile  oil  Fatty  and  resinous  bodies 
Buchu  leaves.       .       .       .     1*75  per  cent.  2'25  per  cent. 

Laurel  13-25      „  25-00  „ 

Cascarilla     .       .       .       .2-60      „  4-50  „ 

Indian  Anise        .       .       .    13-00      „  13-50  „ 

Clove   24-75      „  175  „ 


On  the  Adulterations  of  Volatile  Oils,  see  Leonhardi  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  xii.  490 ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  811). 

Oxidation. — Volatile  oils  and  other  volatile  organic  bodies  are  rapidly  oxidised  by 
a  mixture  of  potassium  permanganate  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  some  cases  vrith 
inflammation  and  explosion.  The  best  way  of  producing  the  effect  is  to  place  10  or 
12  drops  of  the  oil  on  a  capsule  ;  and  touch  it  with  a  glass  rod,  the  end  of  which  has 
been  dipped  into  the  oxidising  mixture  just  mentioned.  The  following  oils  then  burn 
with  explosion:  Thyme,  mace,  rectified  turpentine,  valerian,  cassia,  wild  marjoram,  rue, 
cuhebs,  lemon.  The  following  mostly  take  fire  without  explosion,  especially  if  a  small 
quantity  be  dropped  on  bibulous  paper  and  then  touched  with  the  mixture :  Oil  of 
rosemary,  lavender,  cloves,  rose,  geranium,  gaultheria,  caraway,  cajejput,  bitter  almonds, 
and  rectified  coal-oil. 

The  oxidising  properties  of  turpentine  oil  and  other  volatile  oils  which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  air — formerly  attributed  to  the  presence  of  ozone — was  shown  by 
Kingzett  in  1874  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  an  oxidised  organic  compound  which 
readily  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  This  compound  from  turpentine  oil  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  monohydrated  terpene  oxide  (vii.  887) ;  but  from  later  experiments 
{Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  210;  xxxiv.  127,  135),  Kingzett  infers  that  it  is  the  peroxide 
of  the  radicle  of  camphoric  acid,  (C'H'^O^),  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
The  aqueous  solution  obtained  by  shaking  up  the  oxidised  oil  with  water,  or  dissolving 
it  in  alcohol  and  precipitating  with  water,  contains  hydrogen  dioxide,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  originally  formed  organic  peroxide,  together  with  formic, 
acetic,  and  camphoric  acids.  This  solution  exhibits  powerful  antiseptic  properties 
due  to  the  hydrogen  dioxide  and  camphoric  acid.  Evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath,  it  leaves  a  dark-coloured  substance  having,  when  hot,  a  sugar-like  odour 
and  viscid  consistence,  and  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  firm  but  adhesive  mass,  which, 
when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  colour  somewhat  resembling  that 
obtained  in  Pettenkofer's  bile  reaction.  This  substance,  whose  composition  may  be 
represented  by  the  empirical  formula  Ci"H'^0',  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  hot 
water,  about  5  per  cent,  remaining  as  a  viscid,  insoluble,  nearly  black  substance 
having  the  same  composition  (Kingzett,  Chejn.  News,  xxxix.  279). 

OKEirZTE.    The  relations  between  okenite  (iv.  191),  centrallassite  (i  822),  and 
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gyrolite  (ii.  963)  have  been  examiued  by  H.  How  (PM.  Mag.  [5],  i.  128),  who 
represents  these  minerals  by  the  following  formulae  : 

Okenite  CaSi20^2H20  =  CaO.2Si02.2H20 

Centrallassite  ....  G^''^\^0\1W0  =  2CaO.3Si02.2H20 
Gyrolite  Ca2Si30«.3H20  =  2CaO.3Si02.3H20 

OIiSFIKTSS,  C"H2°.  Synthesis. — By  heating  a  mixture  of  amylene  and  methyl 
iodide  with  excess  of  dry  lead  oxide  at  210°  for  several  hours,  a  product  boiling 
between  36°  and  85°  is  obtained,  one-third  of  which  comes  over  between  70°  and  83°, 
and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  C^H'2  ^nd  CH^'* ;  this  portion  forms  with  bromine  a 
solid  compound,  apparently  C'*H'2Br2,  melting  at  139°-140°.  The  hydrocarbons  dis- 
solve in  sulphuric  acid  (2  acid  to  1  water),  and  on  the  addition  of  water  a  liquid  and 
a  solid  body  separate  out.  The  latter,  which  is  the  hydrate,  2C^H'60  +  H20,  of 
Butlerow's  pentamethylethol,  melts  at  75°.  The  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  mixed  olefines  also  gives  rise  to  a  solid  product,  melting  at  100°  and  boiling  at 
120°-125°  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  C^H^^Cl  and  C^H'^Cl. 

Olefines  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  lead  oxide  on  alcoholic  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides,  at  220°.  Isobutyl  iodide  is  thus  completely  decomposed :  2C''H^I  +  PbO  = 
2C*H^  +  PbI2  +  H20,  and  isopentyl  iodide  gives  a  pentylene  isomeric  with  that  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  (Eltekoff,  Ber.  xi.  112). 

Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. — From  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  buty- 
lenes,  pentylenes,  and  hexylenes,  Le  Bel  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  832)  infers  that  the 
olefines  of  the  constitution  CH2z=CBR'  and  CHR— CR'E",  in  which  R,R',  and  R",  are 
diflferent  or  the  same  alcohol-radicles,  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold, 
whereas  those  of  the  constitution  CH2z=CHR,  and  probably  CHR=:CHR',  are  not 
attacked  thereby.  This  conclusion,  however,  requires  to  be  verified  by  further 
examples. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  Polymerisatio7i. — From  experiments  by  Gorianow  a. 
Butlerow  {Liehig's  Annalcn,  clxix.  146),  it  appears  that  ethylene  is  not  absorbed  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  that  at  100°,  or  better  at  160°- 
175°,  rapid  and  complete  absorption  takes  place ;  and  on  subsequently  distilling  the 
liquid  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  treating  the  distillate  with  potassium 
carbonate,  ethyl  alcohol  is  obtained.  In  Berthelot's  well-known  experiment,  the 
violent  and  continued  shaking  doubtless  served,  not  only  to  bring  the  gas  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  liquid,  but  likewise  to  develop  the  heat  required  to  induce  the 
absorption. 

Contact  of  ethylene  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  temperatures  above  mentioned,  did 
not  result  in  condensation  of  the  hydrocarbon.  Neither  did  a  still  further  elevation 
of  temperature  or  the  employment  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  of  fluoride  of  boron 
produce  signs  of  polymerisation.  This  remarkable  stability  in  circumstances  under 
which  its  higher  homologues  are  easily  affected,  indicates  that  the  constitution  of 
ethylene  is  symmetrical,  and  not  analogous  to  that  of  propylene,  isobutylene,  &c. 

Propylene  and  isobutylene  are  readily  polymerised  by  the  action  either  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  of  boron  fluoride.  A  preliminary  experiment  with  isobutylene  gave,  besides 
trimethyl-carbinol,  oily  condensation  products,  a  fraction  of  which  boiled  at  173°-176°, 
and  had  a  vapour-density  corresponding  with  the  formula  C'2H2*.  Di-isohutylene  did 
not  appear  to  be  formed  under  these  circumstances. 

Action  of  Oxidising  Agents. — 0.  and  F.  Zeidler(iie6/^'s  Annalen,  cxcvii.  143)  have 
examined  the  reactions  exerted  on  the  olefines  by  the  following  oxidising  agents : 
(a)  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  ;  (h)  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate acidified  with  sulphuric  acid ;  (c)  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate ;  (d)  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  ;  and  (e)  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid.  In  each  case  2-3  litres  of  the  gaseous  define  were  used,  and  the 
proportion  of  oxidising  agent  is  taken  so  as  to  represent  4  mols.  of  oxygen  to  1  mol.  of 
olefine. 

Ethylene  yielded  the  following  results  : — With  {a)  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids; 
(h)  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  (traces) ;  (c)  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and 
oxalic  acids;  {d)  no  action  at  the  ordinary  temperature  .but  at  100°  carbonic  acid, 
and  small  quantities  of  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  are  formed ;  (e)  the  same  as 
{d).  These  results  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtained  by  Truchot  {Annalen,  cxli. 
108);  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixi.  35;  A^malen  Suppl.  v.  95  ;  Compt.  rend.  Ixy'm. 
333;  Annalen,  d.  373;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1875  [5],  vi.  449);  and  by  Chapman  a. 
Thorpe  {Annalen,  cxlii.  182). 

Propylene  yielded  (a)  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  traces  of  an  acid,  per- 
haps succinic  or  malonic  acid  ;  {b)  carbonic,  acetic,  oxalic  acids,  a  little  formic  acid, 
and  traces  of  an  acid  which  may  be  either  malonic  or  glycollic  acid  ;  traces  of  acetone  ; 
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(c)  carbonic,  acetic,  oxalic  acids,  traces  of  formic  acid,  and  probably  malonic  acid,  also 
a  small  quantity  of  acetone ;  (d)  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  but  large  quantities 
of  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  only  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  ;  (e)  the  same  result  as  (d). 

Isobutylene,  QWyCzuzGW,  prepared  from  fermentation  butyl  iodide,  yielded  the 
following  results  : — (a)  carbonic  acid,  small  quantities  of  acetic  and  formic  acids,  and, 
as  chief  product,  oxalic  acid  ;  {b)  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids ;  (c)  car- 
bonic, small  quantity  of  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids;  {d)  no  action  in  the  cold, 
only  at  the  temperature  of  steam-bath,  yielding  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic 
acids,  also  acetone ;  (e)  the  same  as  (d),  the  action  is,  however,  more  energetic.  Iso- 
butylene does  not  in  any  case  yield  succinic  acid. 

F.  Zeidler  {Annalen,  clxxxvi.  247)  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  amylene,  b.  p. 
35°,  butyric  and  succinic  acids.  Since  then,  Wischnegradsky  {Annalen,  cxc.  328) 
has  shown  that  this  olefine  consists  of  two  isomerides,  one  of  which  is  trimethyl- 
ethylene,  and  the  other  either  propylethylene  or  ethylmethylethylene.  The  latter 
(b.  p.  35°-37°),  prepared  from  ordinary  amylene  by  means  of  its  insolubility  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  on  oxidation  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
succinic  and  oxalic  acids,  also  formic  and  butyric  acids,  and  traces  of  carbonic  acid. 
These  results  show  the  constitution  of  this  amylene  to  be  CH^.CH^.CH^CHr^CH^,  i.e. 
propylethylene,  and  not  ethylmethylethylene  (see  Amylenes,  p.  81). 

The  difference  in  action  of  the  several  oxidising  agents  on  the  olefines  is  a  difference, 
not  of  kind,  but  only  of  degree  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  quantitative,  but  not  qualitative. 
Moreover,  the  olefines  are  attacked  at  the  point  of  double  union,  and  the  resulting 
monobasic  acids  are,  as  shown  by  P.  de  St.  Grilles  {Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  811)  and 
Berthelot  {Annalen,  Swppl.  v.  95;  vi.  181),  further  oxidised  to  bibasic  acids.  The 
formation  of  acetic  acid  from  ethylene,  and  of  malonic  acid  from  propylene,  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  the  addition  of  water  as  H  and  OH  to  take  place  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  ethylene,  a  primary  alcohol  would  be  first  formed,  and  the  molecule  not 
broken  up.  In  the  case  of  propylene,  the  addition  may  take  place  so  as  to  form  the 
primary  or  secondary  alcohol,  which  by  further  oxidation  may  yield  malonic  acid  and 
acetone : 

CH3.CH=CH2  +  H.OH  =  CW.GW.GW'iO'SL), 

01 

OT.CH=CH2  +  HO.H  =  CH3.CH(OH).CH3. 

Formation  of  Glycols,  Aldehydes,  and  Ketones  from  the  Halo'id  Compounds  of  the 
Olefines. — The  haloid  compounds  of  ethylene,  when  heated  with  water  and  lead  oxide, 
yield  glycol  and  aldehyde,  whilst  propylene  chloride  and  bromide,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  yield  propyl-glycol,  acetone,  and  propaldehyde.  Similarly  isobutylene 
bromide  yields  isobutyl-glycol  and  the  corresponding  aldehyde,  and  trimethylethylene 
bromide  yields  is opropylm ethyl  ketone.  These  results  show  that  the  fijst  product  of 
the  action  in  every  case  is  a  glycol,  which  by  elimination  of  water  is  partially  or 
entirely  converted  into  aldehyde  or  ketone  (Eltekoff,  Ber.  xi,  989). 

Decomposition  of  Olefine  Bromides,  Il''Br^,  by  the  Copper-zinc  couple  and  hy  Zinc 
alone. — The  decomposition  of  ethylene  bromide  by  zinc  and  by  the  couple  has  been 
already  described  (vii.  489).  Propylene  and  amylene  bromide  are  decomposed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  action  in  all  cases  being  a  simple  abstraction  of  the  bromine  by  the  zinc 
and  liberation  of  the  olefine.  In  the  case  of  propylene  bromide  the  dry  couple  pro- 
duces very  little  decomposition,  but  the  action  is  facilitated  by  water,  as  with  ethylene 
bromide.  Zinc  alone  acts  but  slightly  when  wetted  with  water,  but  in  presence  of 
alcohol  it  decomposes  the  bromide  rapidly  after  about  17  minutes'  contact.  Amylene 
bromide  is  not  attacked  by  the  couple  wet  with  water  at  15°,  but  rapid  action  takes 
place  at  60°.  In  contact  with  alcohol,  zinc  alone  effects  the  same  decomposition  at 
ordinary  temperatures  (Grladstone  a.  Tribe,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  408). 

OIiEIC  ACID,  C^^H^'^O^.  "When  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  water  is  gra- 
dually added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oleic  acid,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  oleic 
acid  remains  entirely  dissol-ved,  but  is  completely  separated  by  the  addition  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  c.c.  more  of  the  acid,  whereas  stearic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  begins  to 
precipitate  as  soon  as  the  acetic  acid  is  added,  and  is  entirely  insoluble  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  even  in  presence  of  oleic  acid.  This  difference  of 
behaviour  affords  the  means  of  separating  and  estimating  the  two  acids  in  mixtures 
produced  by  the  saponification  of  fats  (J.  David,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  1416;  Chem, 
Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  1011). 

Conversion  into  Stearic  Acid. — This  conversion  may  be  effected  by  heating  oleic 
acid  with  hydriodic  acid  (b.  p.  127°)  and  amorphous  phosphorus  to  200°-210°  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  eight  hours,  then  opening  the  tube  to  allow  hydrogen  phosphide  to 
escape,  resealing  it,  and  heating  it  again.    By  this  treatment  the  liquid  oleic  acid  is 
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completely  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  stearic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by 
melting  it  under  water,  recrystallising  it  from  hot  alcohol,  treating  it  with  sodium- 
amalgam  to  remove  any  small  quantity  of  iodine  that  it  may  retain,  and  once  more 
crystallising  it  from  alcohol  (Gr.  Goldschmiedt,  Wieti.  Akad.  Ber.  Ixxii.  366).  See 
also  M.  A.  Muter  {Analyst,  ii.  73). 

Mercury  Oleate. — For  the  preparation  of  this  salt  from  mercuric  oxide  and  oleic 
acid,  A.  Hilger  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iii.  490)  recommends  the  use  of  mercuric  oxide 
prepared  in  the  wet  way  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  temperature  of  the 
mixture  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  70°,  otherwise  reduction  of  the  mercuric 
oxide  will  take  place.  The  preparation  containing  not  more  than  15  to  16  per  cent, 
mercuric  oxide  forms  viscid  masses  of  yellow  to  red-brown  colour.  As  the  proportion 
of  mercuric  oxide  increases,  the  mixture  acquires  an  unctuous  consistence,  and  when 
more  than  30  per  cent.  HgO  is  added,  immediate  decomposition  takes  place,  attended 
with  separation  of  mercury.  The  same  decomposition  appears  to  take  place  after 
long  keeping  in  preparations  containing  smaller  proportions  of  the  oxide.  It  does  not 
appear  possible  to  prepare  pure  mercury  oleate  by  double  decomposition.  See  also 
C.  Kice  (JPhcmn.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iii.  582 ;  vi.  147  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  510). 

OIiESfSS.    Syn.  with  Olefines. 

OIiIBXlSTli,  CoH"*.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  incense.  This  substance,  dis- 
tilled with  water,  yields  an  oil  which  passes  over  at  160°-170°  ;  and  this  oil  is  resolved 
by  fractional  distillation  into  olibene  boiling  below  160°,  and  a  small  portion  of  an 
oxygenated  oil  which  boils  above  175°.  Olibene,  treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride,  smelling  like  camphor,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
melting  at  127°.  The  resiti  of  incense  appears  therefore  to  consist  of  condensation- 
products  of  a  terpene  (Kurbatow,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiii.  1). 

OIiIGOCIiASS.  The  following  analyses  of  this  mineral  have  lately  been 
published  in  addition  to  those  given  under  Felspar  (pp.  773,  774) :  1.  From  Union- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  occurring  in  yellowish  and  brown-white  grains,  in  a  few  instances 
with  recognisable  and  then  striated  cleavage-faces  ;  enclosing  corundum  and.  a  second 
mineral,  probably  spinel;  analysed  by  Chatard  (Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  1152).  2. 
From  the  granitic  gneiss  of  New  York.  Sp.  gr.  2-644  (P.  Schweitzer,  Am.  Chemist, 
iv.  444).  3.  From  the  lava  of  Santorin,  which  is  rich  in  oligoclase.  Sp.  gr.  2'629 
(Fouque,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  631).  4.  From  the  graphite-garnet  gneiss,  called 
Kinzigite,  of  Schenkenzell  near  Wittichen  in  the  Schwarzwald  (Hebenstreit, 
iUd.  417). 

SiO^      Al^O^"   Fe^O='      FeO     CaO     MgO     K'^O    Na^O  H=0 

1.  59-35    24-16    0  61     —     3-08    0-34    3-78    7'22    1-96  =  100-50 

2.  63-36    22-28     —     0-67    4-24     —     0*96    8-14    0-40  =  100-05 

3.  59-7     23-2      0-4       —     7-9      1-0     0-8      6*6       —   =  99-6 

4.  62-90    22-23  trace     —     4*45     —    2*09    8-48     —    =  100-15 

On  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  on  Oligoclase,  see  Minerals 
(p.  1329). 

OltZVE  OXXi.  Extractio7i, — The  calcareous  soil  of  the  district  of  Sahil  in  Tunis 
is  very  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  olive.  In  this  district  there  are  five 
million  olive-trees,  which,  if  the  winter  and  spring  rains  occur  in  normal  amount, 
yield  annually  40,000  tons  of  oil.  The  gathering  of  the  olives  takes  place  in  December 
and  January.  The  olives  are  crushed  between  horizontal  millstones ;  the  pulp  is 
immediately  thrown  into  water  ;  and  the  oil  which  then  comes  to  the  surface  is  sold 
as  best  quality  {Drah-et-ma).  By  pressure  a  strong-smelling  oil  of  inferior  quality 
(Masri)  is  obtained.  The  press-cakes  are  used  as  fodder  for  camels.  The  quantity 
of  oil  exported  from  Tunis  in  five  years  (1869-73)  represented  a  value  of  300,000/. 
sterling. 

Testing. — The  following  method  of  testing  the  purity  of  olive  oil  by  means  of  its 
conversion  into  solid  ela'idin  was  given  by  E.  Kopp  {Beut.  Chevi.  Ges.  Ber.  viii. 
979).  10  vols,  of  the  oil  and  1  vol.  ordinary  nitric  acid  are  introduced  into  a  test-tube 
together  with  a  few  pieces  of  copper  wire  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  gas-bubbles  begin  to  pass 
somewhat  rapidly  through  the  supernatant  oil,  the  acid  and  oil  are  intimately  mixed 
by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  the  mixture  then  left  to  itself  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
separated  liquids  again  mixed  by  stirring  and  heating.  If  it  'be  then  left  in  a  cool 
place,  the  oil  after  some  time  begins  to  solidify,  the  solidification  being  quicker  in 
proportion  as  the  oil  is  purer.  In  mixtures  with  other  oils  the  solidification  is  much 
slower,  and  the  elaidin  formed,  instead  of  being  white  and  hard,  is  soft,  and  has  a  more 
or  less  yellowish  or  brownish  colour. 

On  the  Detection  of  Earthnut  Oil  in  Olive  Oil,  see  vol.  vii.  p.  443. 
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On  the  Characters  hy  which  Olive  Oil  is  distinguished  from  other  Fixed  Oils,  see 
Glossner's  table  (p,  1428). 

OUVES.  The  following  analyses  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  olive,  'Blanquet' 
variety,  collected  at  intervals  of  a  month  from  May  30  to  November  30,  are  given  by 
A.  Eoussille  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  610). 


Composition  of  the  leayes 

May  30 

June  30 

July  30 

Aug.  30 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  30 

Fat  and  chlorophyll 
Nitrogenous  substance  . 
Lignin  ..... 

Ash  

Unestimated .... 

5-432 
8-755 

18-886 
7-777 

59-130 

4-330 
8-162 
16-444 
7-217 

63-847 

4-578 
9-337 

18-833 
6-987 

60-265 

4-577 

8-275 
20-778 

8-091 
58-279 

3-631 
7-883 

27-709 
6-610 

54-207 

3-766 
8-287 

27-514 
6-848 

53-585 

3-702 
8-443 

28-117 
5-861 

53-877 

Alkaline  salts 
Earthy  phosphates 

,,      carbonates,  &c.  . 
Silica  

10-794 
12-938 
70-554 
5-714 

19-795 
27-005 
49-820 
3-380 

22-190 
22-360 
46-410 
9-040 

8-992 
8-604 
75-606 
6-798 

12-849 
9-754 

72-483 
4-918 

16-834 
11-127 
69  009 
3-030 

19-006 
12-304 
65-740 
2-950 

Composition  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 

June  30 

July  30 

Aug.  30 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  30 

"Water  

22-003 

60-690 

66-051 

56-005 

51-688 

50-198 

Fat  and  chlorophyll 
Nitrogenous  substance 

Lignin  

Ash  _  

Unestimated  

1-397 

98-603 

5-490 
94-510 

29-190 
14-619 
13-341 
4-156 
38-694 

62-304 
4-189 
7-432 
2-736 

23-339 

67-213 
4-411 
7-072 
2-964 

18-340 

68-573 
4-329 
6-096 
3-060 

17-940 

Alkaline  salts  .       .       .  . 

Earthy  phosphates,  &c.  , 

Silica  

81-818 
16-642 
1-540 

82-500 
16-250 
1-250 

86-353 
13-068 
0-579 

85-916 
13-615 
0-469 

P^O*  in  the  alkaline  salts 

1-675 

4-421 

4-784 

5-164 

Fatty  Matter  and  Chlorophyll. — The  chlorophyll,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the 
leaves  at  the  end  of  May,  gradually  diminishes  in  quantity ;  it  does  not  migrate  to 
the  fruit. 

Mtrogenous  Matter. — In  the  leaves,  the  nitrogen  increases  until  the  end  of  July. 
In  August  it  greatly  diminishes,  and  accumulates  in  the  pericarp.  A  migration  of 
nitrogen  in  the  fruit  then  takes  place,  probably  going  to  the  endosperm,  for  the  amount 
diminishes  two-thirds  by  the  end  of  September.  Afterwards  (when  the  kernel  should 
be  forming)  the  proportion  slightly  increases  in  both  leaves  and  fruit. 

Lignin. — In  the  leaves,  this  substance  decreases  in  June,  after  which  it  continues 
to  increase. 

Mineral  Matter. — In  the  leaves,  the  mineral  matter  increases  to  the  end  of  August, 
and  then  diminishes  until  the  fruit  ripens.  The  proportion  of  alkaline  salts  increases 
until  the  end  of  July :  in  August  it  goes  to  the  fruit,  forming  the  chief  mineral  con- 
stituent. A  steady  increase  in  the  leaves  again  takes  place,  and  continues  •  until  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Magnesium  and  calcium  phosphates  increase  in  the  leaves  until 
July,  rapidly  diminishing  in  August,  as  is  the  case  with  the  alkaline  salts.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  migration  of  the  phosphates  precedes  that  of  the  alkalis,  corresponding 
with  the  migration  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  ;  v/hereas  that  of  the  alkaline  salts  cor- 
responds with  the  non-azotised  proximate  principles,  and  to  their  conversion  into  fatty 
substance.  In  the  fruit,  the  mineral  matter  reaches  its  maximum  by  the  end  of 
August,  and  then  diminishes,  but  again  gradually  increases  as  it  ripens.  The  alkaline 
salts  increase  with  the  fatty  matter  in  almost  a  definite  proportion  with  the  potassium 
phosphate,  thus  (combined  with  potassium) : — 

1-675  P^O^  at  the  end  of  August  with  29-190  fat. 
4-421    „       „       .,      September  „    62-304  „ 

4-  784    „       „  October  „    67-213  „ 

5-  164    „     when  the  fruit  was  gathered     „    68-575  „ 
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The  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates  are  at  their  maximum  in  August,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  nitrogenous  matter.  Phosphoric  acid  can  enter  the  endosperm  only 
in  the  form  of  alkaline  phosphate. 

Silica. — Probably  an  accidental  impurity. 

OUVZlb.  When  pure  olivil  (m.  p.  119°-120°),  obtained  from  the  gum  of  the 
olive-tree  (iv.  200),  is  digested  for  an  hour  with  cencentrated  hydriodic  acid  (b.  p. 
127°),  a  mixtur(^  of  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl  is  obtained,  together  with  a  black 
non-volatile  solid  substance  of  glistening  aspect.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water, 
only  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  and 
precipitated  therefrom  by  water  (D.  Araato,  Gazz.  cTiim.  ital.  1878,  83). 

OltlVZITE.  The  following  are  recent  analyses  of  this  mineral :  1.  Transparent 
pale.yellow  olivine,  sp.  gr.  3'261,  from  Vesuvius  (E.  v.  Dingelstedt,  Jahrh.  f.  Min. 
1874,  86).  2.  Small,  light  brownish  crystals,  sp.  gr.  =  3'183,  occurring,  together  with 
humite,  in  the  geodes  of  a  block  ejected  from  Vesuvius  (G,  vom  Rath,  Berl.  Akad.  Ber. 
1874,  745).  3.  From  the  basalt  of  Kosakov  (Farsky,  Vcrh.  geol.  Beichsanst.  1876,  205). 
4.  From  the  basalt  of  the  Liitzelberg,  a  mountain  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  range,  where  it 
occurs,  to  the  amount  of  78  per  cent.,  in  nodules  together  with  chrome-iron  ore  and  two 
pyroxenes,  viz.  a  chrome  diopside  and  a  mineral  nearly  allied  to  bronzite  (A.  Knop, 
Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1877,  697).  5.  From  the  palseopicrite  of  the  Black  (Stones  of  Nassau 
(K.  Oebbecke,  ibid.  844). 

SiO*       MgO       CaO      FeO      NiO,  CaO     MnO     CrO     Cr'^O^  Al'^O^ 

1.  42-30  61-64  1-08  5-01  —  _  _  _  0-42  =  100-45 
•  2.    39-93    48-70      —     8-43        —         1-03     —      —     0-10  =  98-19 

3.  *  41-22    49-36      —     9-13       0-24       0-16     —     0*05    0-14  =  100-30 

4.  41-2     49-7       —     8-7         —         _      _      _      _    =  99-6 
6.    42-53    35-68    14-09    6-48        —         _      _      —      _    =  98-78 

Relations  between  Olivine  and  Serpentine. — Olivine  occurring  in  small  granules  in 
the  serpentine  of  Snarum,  the  well-known  locality  of  pseudomorphs  of  serpentine  after 
olivine,  has  been  analysed,  together  with  the  accompanying  serpentine,  by  A.  Helland 
{Togg.  Ann.  cxlviii.  329)  : 

Loss  by 

SiO=  MgO         FeO         CrO        APO''     ignition  Sp.gr. 

Olivine  .  41-32  64-69  2-39  0-05  0-28  0-20  =  98  93  3*22 
Serpentine  .    42-72       42-52       2-25      trace      0-06      13-39  =  100-94  2-53 

Supposing  that  the  conversion  of  the  olivine  into  serpentine  has  taken  place  with- 
out alteration  of  volume,  and  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  density  of  the  two 
minerals,  the  weights  of  the  two  in  grams  contained  in  1  cubic  centimeter  of  substance 
will  be  as  follows  : 

Olivine  .  .  .  1-346  0-009  0-078  0-002  1-780  0-006  =  3-220 
Serpentine      .       .       1-071      0-002      0-056        —       1-065     0-336  =  2-530 

Increase  or  Decrease    -0-274  -0-007   -0-022  -0-002  -0-715  -1-0-330 

All  the  other  minerals  found  in  the  serpentine  bed,  viz.  magnesite,  hydrotalcite, 
quartz,  mica,  magnetic  iron  oxide,  and  titanic  iron,  may,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
be  regarded  as  secondary  products  of  the  transformation  process,  admitting  the  access 
of  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  (for  the  magnesite)  and  of  alkalis  (for  the  mica). 
The  titanic  iron  appears,  from  the  mode  of  its  occurrence,  to  be  a  pre-existing 
mineral. 

Several  hydrated  silicates  related  to  serpentine,  and  therefore  to  olivine,  have  been 
analysed  by  F.  v.  Kobell  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1874,  733)  : 

1.  Chrysotil  from  Zermatt :  pale  yellow  fibrous  masses.  2.  Antigorite  from 
Zermatt :  dark  grey  crystalline  monotomic  masses.  3.  A  mineral  from  Kraubath  in 
Styria,  nearly  allied  to  the  marmolite  of  Hoboken :  compact,  yellowish-white ;  sp.  gr, 
=  2-13.    4.  Marmolite  fxovci  Hohoken  :  crystallo-laminar. 


SiO= 

MgO 

FeO 

AFO' 

H^O 

1. 

42-5 

43-0 

2-0 

13-1  = 

100-6 

2. 

42-73 

36-51 

7-20 

1-33 

11-66  = 

99-43 

8. 

42-0 

38-5 

1-0 

trace 

17-5  = 

99-0 

4. 

42-00 

41-00 

0-90 

0-26 

15-00  = 

99-16 

Also  very  slight  traces  of  Cr-O^  in  1,  of  Mn-O^  in  3. 

*  Mean  of  three  analyses. 
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According  to  these  results,  the  minerals  in  question  may  be  referred  to  two  species, 
viz.  chrysotil  and  antigorite  to  serpentine,  3MgO,Si02.2H20 ;  vorhauserite  (v.  1006) 
and  the  Krcxubath  mineral  to  marmolite,  5MgO.3Si02.4H20. 

The  numerical  relation  of  these  species  to  olivine  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparison : 

Olivine  =  2MgO  .  SiO^ 

+  l^H^O 


Villarsite  =  2MgO  .  SiO^  .  ^H^O 
+  Enstatite  or  Tremolite  Hydrate  =    MgO  .   SiO^  .  l^H^O 


Serpentine  =  3MgO  .  2Si02  .  2H20 
+  Olivine  Hydrate  =  2MgO  .  SiO^ .  2H20 


Marmolite  =  6MgO  .  SSiO^  .  4H20 

The  processes  of  transformation  may,  however,  be  equally  well  regarded  as  separa- 
tion, with  simultaneous  assumption  of  water,  provided  that  we  start,  not  from  one 
but  from  several  molecules  of  olivine  regarded  as  pre-existing : 

3  Olivine  =  (6Mg0.3Si02)  -  (SMgO.SiO^)  +  2H20  =  Serpentine 
3  Olivine  =  (6Mg0.3Si02)  -        MgO        -t-  4:W0  =  Marmolite 

OZiXVXN'£-ROCK.  The  olivine-rocks  of  the  granulite  district  of  Saxony  have 
been  described  by  H.  Mohl  (Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  225  ;  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxx.  338) ;  they 
are  of  two  kinds,  garnet  olivine-rocJc  and  enstatite  olivine-rock,  accordingly  as  garnet 
or  enstatite  is  the  predominating  constituent,  next  to  the  olivine.  Several  varieties  of 
olivine-rock,  including  the  dunite  of  New  Zealand,  the  Iherzolite  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
eruptive  rocks  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  of  Ellgost  in  Austrian  Silesia,  and  of  the  Hessian 
Hinterland,  have  been  described  by  H.  Mohl  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  413  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxx.  119). 

The  following  are  analyses  of  olivine-rocks.  (1).  From  the  Culsagee  Mine  near 
Franklin,  Macon  County,  North  Carolina.  (2).  Eock  consisting  of  serpentinised 
olivine  with  plagioclase  from  the  Cullikenee  or  Buck  Creek  Mine  in  Clay  Coimty, 
North  Carolina  :  analysed  by  Chatard  {Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  1156).  (3).  Diallogite 
olivine-rock  of  Mohsdorf  in  the  Saxon  granulite  district  (Leuchardt,  ibid.  1876,  1280) 
(4).  Olivine-rock  from  the  Ultenthal  (J.  E.  Miiller,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  739): 


SiO^ 

MgO 

CaO 

FeO 

Fe=0^ 

1. 

41-58 

49-28 

0-11 

7-49 

0-14 

1-72  = 

100-32 

2. 

35-19 

40-99 

9-70 

0-64 

13-48  = 

100 

3. 

41-99 

31-49 

1-84 

1-66 

9-14 

6-73 

7-09  = 

99-94 

4. 

40-82 

45-81 

trace 

12-35 

0-86 

99-84 

OIIIPKiA.CZTE.  Analyses  of  this  mineral  have  been  made  by  Fikenscher 
{Jahresb.f  Chem.  1874,  1301)  and  Ludeeke  {ibid.  1876,  1232):  1.  From  the  eclogite 
of  Obernpferdt,  near  Schwarzenbach  in  Saxony.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-263  (Fikenscher). 
2.  From  the  glaucophane  of  the  island  of  Syra  (Liidecke) : 

SiO"         Al^O*         FeO  CaO  MgO         K^O        Na^'O  H^'O 

52-57  9-12  5-32  17-41  12*75  028  1-11  0-32  =  99-88 
62-53       4-6        11-8        128        161         —         —        1-69^=  99*52 


*  Loss  by  ignition. 


OirirX.  Damour  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1085)  has  analysed  a  so-called  alabaster 
which,  under  the  name  '  Onyx  of  Tecali,'  has  lately  been  largely  imported  into  France 
from  Mexico  for  the  fabrication  of  ornaments.  It  is  milk-white,  yellowish-white,  or 
pale  green,  sometimes  with  red-brown  veins,  and  exhibits  wavy  layers.  Sp.  gr.  =  2-77. 
A.  Direct  result  of  analysis.    B.  Constituents  grouped  as  carbonates : 

00=^  CaO  MgO  FeO  MnO  H'^O 

A.  43-52  50-10  1-40  4-10  022  060  =  99-94 

Traces  of  silica. 

CaCO='  MgCO"  FeCO'  MnCO'  H^O 

B.  89-46  2-92  6-60  0-36  0-60  =  99-94 

Damour  has  foiind  manganese  in  other  limestones,  Iceland  spar  for  example. 

OPAIj.  Opal  is  found,  as  perlite  and  fiorite,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Piero, 
Elba,  in  kaolin,  also  in  the  form  of  a  crust  and  globular.    At  Vallicella,  in  the  same 
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neighbourhood,  opal  occurs  usually  as  hyalite,  in  cavities  in  a  granite  vein.  The  opal 
of  Sant'  llario  and  San  Piero  encloses  garnets,  those  of  the  former  locality  being  light 
yellow,  and  those  from  the  latter  black  (G.  Eoster,  Jahrh.f,  Min.  1877,  531). 

F.  M.  Endlich  describes  an  opal  occurring  as  a  deposit  of  the  Upper  Geyser  basin 
on  the  Firehole  River.  An  analysis  by  A.  C.  Peale  of  a  milk-white  variety,  sp.  gr. 
=  2-4903,  gave  95-84  per  cent,  silica,  2-68  Fe'-^O^  and  1-50  loss  by  ignition  (=  100-02), 
with  traces  of  alumina,  magnesia.,  potash,  soda,  and  lithia.  A  light  greenish-brown 
specimen,  of  sp.  gr.  2-0816,  gave  6-3  per  cent,  water. 

An  opal  containing  8-85  per  cent,  water,  and  answering  to  the  formula  SSiO^.H^O, 
when  exposed  to  a  stream  of  dry  air  at  100°,  gave  off  5-01  per  cent,  water  very  quickly, 
whereby  it  was  converted  into  SSiO^.H^O,  the  rest  very  slowly.  An  artificially  pre- 
pared hydrate,  Si0^.4H^0,  was  quickly  converted,  under  similar  conditions,  into 
SiO^.H^O,  less  quickly  into  OSiO^. H-0,  the  remainder  of  the  water  in  this  case  also 
being  given  off  very  slowly. 


OPIAM-IC  ACID. 
OPIUZC  ACID. 


See  Narcotine-derivatives  (pp.  1383,  1384). 


OPIVXMC.  Twelve  sorts  of  opium,  analysed  by  Fliickiger  {Fharm.  J.  Trans.  [3], 
V.  845),  gave  the  following  results  : 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Ethereal  Extract  . 

.  24-2 

21-7 

22-0 

20-6 

14-1 

17-4 

Crude  Narcotine  . 

.  10-0 

90 

8-5 

7-6 

7-6 

8-0 

Wax  .... 

.  14-2 

12-7 

13-5 

13-0 

6-5 

9-4 

Pure  Narcotine 

.  4-0 

61 

5-5 

4-5 

4-7 

3-1 

Crude  Morphine  . 

.  11-2 

11-2 

14-2 

10-6 

14-4 

Pure  Morphine 

.  8-6 

4-3 

3-5 

4-6 

6-1 

3-8 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Ethereal  Extract  . 

.  20-4 

25-0 

23-7 

181 

23-6 

Crude  Narcotine  . 

.  9-7 

10-2 

12-2 

9-3 

11-6 

14-8 

11-5 

8-8 

12-0 

Pure  Narcotine 

.  5-4 

7-7 

6-4 

8-7 

6-0 

8-1 

Pure  Morphine 

.  3-2 

6-07 

7-1 

5-8 

4-3 

8-3 

I.  Patna Opium.  II.  Indian  Opium,  1852-3.  III.  Akbari  Opium.  IV.  Behar  Opium. 
V.  Maliva  Opium.  VI.  Sind  Opium.  VII.  Hyderabad  Opium.  VIII.  Opium  from 
Candeish.  IX.  Persian.  X.  Egyptian.  XI.  Opium  from  Playford,  Suffolk,  1823. 
XII.  English,  1859. 

W.  D.  Howard  {PJiarm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  721)  found  in  a  sample  of  Persian  opium 
said  to  be  perfectly  pure  : 

Morphine       Codeine      Narcotine     Thebaine     Cryptopine  Papaverine 
16-40  0-29  2-50  0-57  0-09  trace  per  cent. 

A  cheap  sort  of  Persian  opium  was  found  by  Proctor  {ibid.  1024)  to-contain  only 
0-25  per  cent,  morphine.  A  very  hygroscopic  variety  of  Persian  opium,  examined  by 
Carles  (ibid.  iii.  883)  yielded  52  per  cent,  aqueous  extract,  and  contained  8-4  per  cent, 
morphine,  3-6  narcotine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  glucose. 

The  ash  of  Behar  opium — a  mixture  of  the  ashes  of  various  samples  from  the 
Government  Factory,  Patna, — has  been  analysed  by  C.  Warden  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii. 
146).  It  was  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  contained  0-8575  per  cent,  of  charcoal, 
which  was  deducted  before  calculating  the  percentage  composition,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Fe'O^  CaO  MgO  K^O  Na^'O  SO'  P^O"  SiO» 

1-9839     7-1344     2-3104     37  2405      1-7006     23-1419      10-9021  15*2740 

There  are  also  traces  of  alumina,  manganese,  carbon  dioxide,  and  chlorine.  The 
sulphuric  acid,  of  which  there  is  an  unusually  large  quantity  present,  is  supposed  to 
be  united  with  the  potash  and  lime. 

On  the  methods  of  estimating  Morphine  in  Opium,  see  p.  1338. 

On  the  reaction  of  Opium-bases  with  Iodised  Hydriodic  Acid,  see  Alkaloids 
(p.  55)  ;  with  Hydrogen  Sulphide,  Auric  Bromide,  Sodio-aurous  Thiosul'phate,  Lead 
Tetrachloride,  and  Ammonium  MoJybdate,  see  p.  56  ;  with  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Ferric 
Chloride,  see  Plant-bases. 

OPOPON-AX.    See  Resins. 

ORANGE-PEEI.  Oil..    See  vii.  877. 

ORCIlO-OIi,  C^H802  =  C6H3(CH3)(OH)2.  Orcin.  Estimation  in  Bye-lichens.— 
quantity  of  orcinol  in  a  dye-lichen  may  be  estimated  by  titration  with  bromine-water, 
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the  reagent  being  added  till  the  suspended  precipitate,  which  for  a  while  has  become 
white,  again  acquires  a  yellowish  tint,  and  an  excess  of  bromine  is  indicated  by  the 
smell.  The  reaction,  which  is  quite  definite,  consists  in  the  formation  of  tribromorcinol, 
so  that  from  the  quantity  of  bromine  used  (the  excess  being  determined  by  means  of 
potassium  iodide  and  sodium  thiosulphate),  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
oreinol  in  the  liquid  (S.  Eeymann,  Ber.  viii.  790). 

Action  of  Ammonia. — Liebermann  a.  Troschke  (ibid.  vii.  247),  by  acting  on  oreinol 
with  ammonia  in  contact  with  the  air,  have  obtained  two  colouring  matters  which 
appear  to  have  the  formulae  C^^H'^NO*  and  C'^H'^N^O^  The  first  is  probably  formed 
as  represented  by  the  equation, 

Dinitroso-orcinol,  C^H'*(NO)2(OH)2  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi. 
644).  This  compound  is  formed,  but  in  small  quantity  only,  by  treating  oreinol  with 
potassium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid;  much  more  readily  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl 
sulphate  on  oreinol : 

C'H«(0H)2  +  2(H.N0.S0*)  =  2R^S0*  +  Gm^NOfiOliy. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  solution  of  nitrosyl  sulphate  containing  15  per  cent.  N^O*, 
prepared  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  1419),  so  as  to  ensure  the  absence  of 
nitric  acid.  Of  this  solution,  100  pts.  are  added  gradually  and  with  continued 
agitation  to  20  pts.  of  crystallised  oreinol  dissolved  in  2000  pts.  of  water.  As  the 
liquid  is  somewhat  apt  to  froth,  and  the  nitrosyl-solution  is  decomposed  instantly  on 
coming  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  best  to  run  it  into  the  oreinol  solution  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  long-necked  funnel  or  a  bulb-dropping  tube 
furnished  with  a  stopcock.  The  dinitroso-orcinol  then  begins  to  separate  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  in  the  course  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  is  completely  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish-brown  powder.  For  purification,  it  is  washed  with  cold  water  ; 
converted  into  an  ammonium  salt  by  suspending  it  while  moist  in  10  to  15  pts.  of 
alcohol ;  adding  alcoholic  ammonia  by  small  successive  portions  till  the  brown  powder 
is  completely  changed  into  a  green  crystalline  powder ;  finally  adding  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia  ;  leaving  the  whole  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  separating  the  green 
crystals  from  the  brown  mother-liquor  by  pressure  on  a  cloth  filter.  This  purified 
ammonium  salt  is  decomposed  by  stirring  it  up  with  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  some  hours,  the  dinitroso-orcinol  thereby  separated 
being  collected  on  a  vacuum-filter  and  well  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove 
adhering  ammonium  salt.  Another  treatment  or  two  with  alcoholic  ammonia  serves 
to  remove  all  soluble  impurities  from  the  nitroso-orcinol,  yielding  a  product  which  is 
of  a  very  pale  colour,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  contain  some  lead  sulphate  derived  from 
the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  nitrosyl  sulphate, 
it  is  advisable  to  dissolve  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  precipitate  the 
filtered  liquid  by  an  acid.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  by  suspending  the  purified 
dinitroso-orcinol  in  10  to  15  pts.  of  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
until  nearly  the  whole  is  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  strongly 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Pure  dinitroso-orcinol,  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  or  ammonium 
compound,  is  a  pale-coloured  crystalline  powder,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  distinct 
crystals  by  adding  a  solution  of  4  pts.  of  oreinol  in  400  of  water  to  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrous  acid  (made  by  pouring  20  pts.  of  the  nitrosyl  sulphate  solution 
containing  3  of  N^O^  into  1600  of  water).  The  liquid  becomes  deep-yellow,  and  on 
standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  deposits  the  dinitroso-orcinol  in  sharply-defined 
transparent  prisms  of  a  deep-yellow  colour.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol 
ether,  benzene,  &c.,  but  dissolves  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated 
apparently  but  little  altered,  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water.  It  dissolves  when 
boiled  with  alcohol,  but  undergoes  decomposition  at  the  same  time.  Cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  deep-red  colour,  and  the  solution,  if  at  once  poured 
into  water,  deposits  unaltered  nitroso-orcinol ;  on  heating  the  solution  in  the  concen- 
trated acid,  however,  or  even  on  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  is  decomposed. 
When  nitroso-orcinol  is  heated  in  a  narrow  tube,  it  begins  to  turn  dark  rapidly  at  110°, 
but  without  fusing,  and  at  140°  it  becomes  almost  black.  Heated  rapidly  on  platinum- 
foil,  it  melts  and  decomposes,  but  without  defiagration. 

The  potassium-,  sodium-,  and  ammonium-derivatives  of  dinitroso-orcinol  are  green 
crystalline  compounds,  soluble  in  water,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
ammonium  compound  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  contact  with  alcoholic  ammonia. 
The  derivatives  containing  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  the  heavy  metals  are 
brown  amorphous  insoluble  precipitates, 

0'H^(N02)02  =  C«H2(CH''XN02)(0H)* 
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xritro-orclnols.  1.  Mononitro-oreinols. — An  ethereal  solution  of  orcinol  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  deposits  on  standing  a  brownish-red  crys- 
talline body,  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lising from  acetic  acid  in  brown  granular  crystals  with  beetle-green  lustre.  Water 
containing  a  trace  of  an  alkali  dissolves  this  compound  with  a  splendid  purple  colour, 
and  the  solution,  when  very  dilute,  exhibits  a  vermiilion-red  fluorescence.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  purple  solution,  which,  on  standing,  or  on  heat- 
ing, turns  brown.    The  empirical  formula  of  this  body,  which  is  not  explosive,  is 

4C^H«02  +  WO^  =  2Ci4H"N03  +  bWO. 

On  dissolving  it  in  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  a  dark  reddish-brown  liquid  is 
formed,  from  which,  on  cooling,  glistening  bright-red  prisms,  C'^K'N^O'",  crystallise 
out ;  they  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol  with  a  crimson  colour,  which  turns  brown  on 
addition  of  ammonia.  The  ethereal  solution,  even  if  very  dilute,  exhibits  a  magnificent 
Vermillion -red  fluorescence. 

On  distilling  the  ethereal  mother-liquor  of  the  first  of  these  compounds,  a  brown 
syrup  is  left  behind,  containing  two  mononitro-oreinols;  one  of  them,  called 
a-nitro-orcinol,  volatilises  with  steam,  and  is  obtained  by  resublimation  in  long,  soft, 
glistening,  orange-red  needles,  melting  at  120°  and  dissolving  readily  m  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water.  On  boiling  it  with  baryta-water,  the  normal 
salt,  C'^II^(NO^)0'^.Ba,  is  obtained  in  bronze-coloured  needles,  which,  when  suspended 
in  water  are  decomposed,  the  acid  salt  [C^H^NO-(OH)0]*^Ba  being  formed,  which 
crystallises  in  small  greenish-brown  plates  with  a  metallic  lustre,  ^-nitro-orcinol  is 
isolated  by  boiling  the  tarry  residue  left  after  the  a-compound  has  been  driven  off 
with  water,  concentrating  the  solution,  and  purifying  the  compound,  which  crystallises 
out  by  boiling  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  short, 
slender,  dark  lemon-yellow  needles,  containing  1  mol.  of  water  and  melting  at  115°. 
The  normal  barium  salt,  C^E.^(N0-)02Ba  +  3H^0,  forms  red  granular  crystals,  and  the 
acid  salt,  [C^H^NO-(OHjO]2Ba  + 4H20,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  golden-yellow  prisms. 
On  adding  bromine  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  jS-nitro-orcinol,  the  compound 
C'H^Br2(N0''^)(0H)'^  is  obtained  in  dark-yellow  plates,  melting  with  decomposition  at 
112°.  The  acid  barium  salt  contains  1  mol.  of  water,  and  crystallises  in  red  needles. 
By  adding  iodine  and  mercuric  oxide  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  /8-compound, 
dark-yellow  woolly  needles  of  the  corresponding  iodine-compound  are  formed 
(WeseLsky,  Ber.  vii.  439). 

2.  Binitro-oreinol,  C^H«N20«  =  C«H(Cn3)(N02)2(OH)2.— Strong  nitric  acid 
acts  readily  on  nitroso-orcinol,  especially  when  heated,  forming  trinitro-orcinol, 
together  with  some  oxalic  acid.  With  dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  however,  the 
action  was  different,  dinitro- orcinol  and  oxalic  acid  being  produced,  but  only  traces  of 
trinitro-orcinol.  When  finely-powdered  nitroso-orcinol  was  added  to  four  times  its 
♦  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  I'S,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  mixture  cool  by 
immersing  the  beaker  in  cold  water,  it  gradually  acquired  a  reddish-brown  colour  ; 
the  odour  of  nitrous  fumes  soon  became  apparent ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  whole  solidified  to  a  pasty  crystalline  mass,  which  had  to  be  stirred  up  at 
frequent  intervals,  to  prevent  its  becoming  warm,  otherwise  much  trinitro-orcinol  would 
have  bSen  formed.  In  this  operation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  pure  dry  nitroso- 
orcinol,  as  the  crude  moist  substance  answers  every  purpose — the  amount  of  acid  being 
adjusted  so  that  for  every  100  pts.  of  orcinol  originally  taken,  about  550  of  the  nitric 
acid  shall  be  employed.  After  standing  for  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  product, 
which  had  become  of  an  orange  colour,  was  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  cold  water, 
collected  on  a  vacuum -filter,  and  well  washed  with  cold  water.  The  dry  product  was 
then  dissolved  by  agitation  with  cold  ether,  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble  ;  the  solution 
filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath ;  and  the  dinitro-orcinol  was 
finally  purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations  from  boiling  spirit. 

Dinitro-orcinol  crystallises  in  deep  yellow  rhomboidal  plates,  which  are  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  crystallises  out  again 
almost  entirely  on  cooling.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  requires  about  18  pts.  of 
alcohol  at  15°  for  solution.  It  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
readily  in  hot  benzene,  but  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  Dinitro-orcinol  melts 
at  164-5°,  two  degrees  higher  than  trinitro-orcinol,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  which 
explodes  a  little  above  its  melting  point,  dinitro-orcinol  may  be  heated  to  above  190° 
without  alteration,  and  with  care  may  even  be  sublimed  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature. Heated  rapidly  on  platinum  foil,  it  fuses  and  deflagrates.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  yellow  colour,  but  when  heated  with 
the  acid,  it  dissolves  with  effervescence,  forming  a  deep  orange-coloured  solution, 
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■which  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  hot  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  is  at  the  same'time  converted  into  trinitro-orcinol. 

The  derivatives  which  dinitro-orcinol  forms  with  the  alkali-metals,  as  also  the 
corresponding  ammonium-compound,  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  difi&cult  to  obtain 
in  the  crystalline  state  ;  they  are  of  an  orange-red  colour.  When  dinitro-oreinol  is 
boiled  with  water  and  silver  oxide  or  carbonate,  it  is  decomposed,  the  silver  being 
reduced,  and  forming  a  metallic  mirror  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  With  barium,  it 
forms  two  compounds,  one  of  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour  ;  the  other,  which  forms  long  silky  needles  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  crystallises  out  almost  entirely  on  cooling.  The 
crimson  barium  compound  may  be  obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  barium  hydrate  to  a  solution  of  dinitro-oreinol  in  spirit :  on  boiling  the  mixture, 
the  salt  is  thrown  down  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  on  boiling  it  with  water 
and  excess  of  dinitro-oreinol,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  acid  salt  in 
orange-yellow  needles.  In  order  to  obtain  them  free  from  dinitro-oreinol,  however,  it 
is  best  to  operate  in  the  following  manner  : — 2  pts.  of  dinitro-oreinol  are  dissolved  in 
40  of  alcohol,  and  the  solution  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  slightly  less 
than  the  other.  The  smaller  portion  is  then  heated,  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  hot 
water,  and  boiled  ;  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  barium  hydrate  is  now  added 
in  slight  excess  (a  quantity  rather  more  than  equal  in  volume  to  the  solution  of 
dinitro-oreinol  in  alcohol  and  water) ;  the  mixture  is  left  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel  to 
prevent  formation  of  barium  carbonate  by  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  from 
the  air  ;  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  vacuum  filter  and  thoroughly  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  crimson  basic  salt  thus  obtained  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt 
by  boiling  it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  adding  the  second 
larger  portion  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitro-oreinol.  The  crimson  salt  soon  dis- 
solves, and  the  clear  liquid,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  the  needle-shaped  crystals 
of  the  acid  barium  salt ;  a  second  crystallisation  from  boiling  water  suffices  to  purify 
it.  Determinations  of  the  amount  of  barium  gave  23*69  per  cent,  and  23-61  per  cent. 
Ua,  agreeing  with  the  formula  [C^H4(N02)20H]2Ba02 -j- H^O  (Stenhouse  a.  Groves, 
loo.  cit.) 

3.  Trinitro-orcinol,  C''WS^O^  =  C%CW){^O^y{0'S.y,  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  orcinol  at  100°  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  treating  the  resulting  sulphonic 
acid  after  cooling,  first  with  dilute,  then  with  concentrated,  and  finally  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  pouring  the  product  into  cold  water  (Merz  a.  Zetter,  Ber. 
xii.  681). 

Aldeliydes  from  Orcinol,  and  their  Berivatives  (Tiemann  a.  Helkenberg, 
Ber.  xii.  999).  When  a  solution  of  orcinol  in  very  dilute  soda  is  boiled  with  chloro- 
form, three  aldehydes  are  formed,  which  may  be  separated  by  acidifying  the  mixture 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  in  steam,  when  a-orcendialdehyde  will  be  found  in 
the  distillate.  By  extracting  the  residue  in  the  retort  with  ether,  a  mixture  of 
orcylaldehyde  and  fi-orcendialdehyde  is  obtained,  from  which  the  latter  is  removed  by 
shaking  up  the  ethereal  extract  with  a  solution  of  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite. 

Orcylaldehyde,  C«H2(CH3)(OH)2.COH.— The  crude  product  is  purified  by  solution 
in  potash,  and  reprecipitation  by  acids  ;  it  is  then  recrystallised  from  benzene,  and 
finally  from  water.  The  pure  substance  forms  colourless  needles  (m.  p.  177°),  which 
dissolve  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  hot  benzene,  and  boiling  water.  It  unites 
with  aniline  to  form  orcylaldehydeanilide,  C«H2(CH3)(OH)2.C(N.C«H^)H,  which 
crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  (m.  p.  125°),  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform, 

Homoacetoxycoumarin,  CH3(OC2H30)C«H2<;^(,jj^'^jj>CO,  obtained  by  the  action 

of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  on  orcylaldehyde,  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles  (m.  p.  126°),  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  compound  gives  a 
blue  coloration  with  alkalis. 

a-Orcendialdehyde,  C«H(CH3)(0H)2(C0H)2,  forms  long  needle-shaped  crystals 
(m.  p.  117°),  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in  hot  water.  This  aldehyde 
unites  with  aniline,  iovmmg  a-orcendialdehydedianilide,  C«H(CH3)(OH)2[C(N.C«H:5)2II]2, 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  melts  at  281°. 

^-Orcendialdehyde  is  obtained  in  pale  yellow  crystals  by  decomposing  its  sodium- 
sulphite  compound  with  sulphuric  acid,  extracting  with  ether,  and  recrystalling 
from  benzene  and  from  dilute  alcohol.  This  substance  melts  at  168°,  but  sublimes  at 
a  lower  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  hot 
water. 

Isorcinols.    Two  compounds  isomeric  with  orcinol,  and  distinguished  as  a-  and 
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7-isorcinols,  are  produced,  by  the  action  of  melting  potassium  hydroxide  on  the 
respective  toluenesulphonic  acids  {q.  v.) 

a-Isorcinol,  obtained  in  this  manner,  together  with  salicylic  acid  and  slight 
traces  of  paraoxybenzoic  acid,  from  o-toluenedisulphonic  acid,  crystallises  from  water 
in  thickly  felted  groups  of  small  needles  containing  water  of  crystallisation  and 
melting  at  about  95°.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it  melts  at  87°-88°,  boils  at  about 
270°,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  thick  liquid  which  takes  a  long  time  to  solidify. 
a-Isorcinol  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  With  ferric  chloride  and  with  silver 
nitrate  and  ammonia  it  produces  a  violet-blue  coloration,  which  soon  disappears.  It 
is  coloured  yellow  by  chloride  of  lime,  and  blue  by  contact  with  ammonia  and  moist 
air.  By  fusion  with  sodium  formate,  it  yields  a  dicarboxylic-acid  which  forms  spar- 
ingly soluble  white  flocks  exhibiting  signs  of  fusion  below  270°  (Hakansson,  Ber.  v. 
1087). 

y-Isorcinol  is  formed,  also  together  with  salicylic  acid,  by  fusing  7-tolLiene- 
disulphonic  acid  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  a  little  water.  On  acidifying  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  melt  with  sulphuric  acid,  agitating  with  ether,  and  treating 
the  resulting  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  salicylic  acid  is  removed, 
while  the  isorcinol  remains  in  the  ethereal  solution,  and  may  be  separated  by  pre- 
cipitating with  basic  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  It  forms  a  radio-crystalline  mass,  containing  1  mol.  water  which  is  given 
off  at  100°.  It  differs  considerably  from  orcinol  in  its  properties  and  reactions,  has  a 
sweet  but  not  nauseous  taste,  melts  at  87°  and  boils  at  260°,  It  dissolves  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  aqueous  solution,  syrupy  at  first,  soon  solidifies  throughout 
the  entire  mass.  It  does  not  change  colour  in  contact  with  the  air ;  produces  a 
brownish-green  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and  a  black  precipitate  with  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  ;  is  coloured  red  and  gradually  yellow  by  chloride  of  lime ;  and  when 
exposed  to  moist  air  in  contact  with  ammonia,  acquires  a  brownish  colour,  which  is 
removed  by  acetic  acid  (Senhofer,  Liebig's  Amialen,  clxiv.  126). 

Betorcinol,  C«H'«02=  C«(CH3)2H2(OH)2.  This  homologue  of  orcinol,  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  lichen,  Usiiea  barhata,  was  discovered  in  1848  by 
Stenhouse  (iv.  214) — who  named  it  ^-orcin — and  has  lately  been  further  investigated 
bj  Stenhouse  a.  Groves  {Cheni.  Soc.  J.  xxxvii.  366),  the  name  being  changed,  in 
accordance  with  present  usage,  to  Betoroinol.^  It  was  originally  regarded  as  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  usnic  acid,  but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  pure  usnic 
acid  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  it,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  produced  from  some 
other  constituent  of  the  lichen ;  this  constituent  has,  in  fact,  been  isolated,  and  will 
be  described  further  on. 

To  prepare  betorcinol,  Usnea  barbata,  carefully  freed  from  other  lichens,  is  ex- 
hausted with  milk  of  lime,  the  solution  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
precipitate  boiled  with  lime  and  water.  The  clear  solution  is  neutralised  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporated,  whereupon  the  crude  betorcinol  crystallises  out.  When 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  benzene  and  from  water  it  melts  at  163°.  It  is  less 
soluble  than  orcinol ;  gives  a  bright  crimson  colour  with  hypochlorites,  orcinol  giving  a 
purplish  red ;  and  its  ammoniacal  solution  is  rapidly  coloured  on  exposure  to  air, 
whereas  the  corresponding  orcinol  solution  is  but  slowly  changed  thereby. 

Chlorobetorcinols.  Tet r a chlor ob  et orcinol,  0^11^CW=  G\(JR^yC\\OG\y, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess  on  betorcinol,  the  best  mode  of  preparation 
being  to  add  a  solution  of  betorcinol  to  a  solution  of  chlorine  hydrate.  A  mixture  of 
crystalline  chlorine  hydrate  is  first  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine,  with 
occasional  agitation,  through  water  to  which  about  one-fourth  part  of  crushed  ice  has 
been  added;  betorcinol  is  then  dissolved  in  50  parts  of  boiling  water;  the  cooled 
solution  is  gradually  added  to  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  hydrate  mixture,  leaving  the 
latter  in  slight  excess,  and  the  colourless  mixture  is  left  to  itself  for  twelve  to  twenty 
hours  :  it  then  deposits  the  tetrachlorinated  compound  in  colourless  crystals  which 
may  be  purified  by  one  or  two  crystallisations  from  light  petroleum.  This  compound 
forms  large  white  prismatic  crystals  which  melt  at  109°,  and  are  easily  soluble  in 
benzene,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Bichlorobetorcinol,  C^H^CPO^^ C«(CH3)-C1(0H)2,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  the  tetrachloro-compound  just  described.  The  best  mode  of 
preparation  is  to  add  the  tetrachloro-compound  by  small  portions  to  a  solution  of 
hydriodic  acid  containing  15  per  cent,  iodine  and  a  small  quantity  of  red  phosphorus, 
in  a  fiask  with  reversed  condenser,  taking  care  that  each  portion  of  the  tetrachloro- 
compound  is  reduced  before  the  next  is  added,  and  continuing  the  boiling,  till  the  last 
portions  are  reduced  and  the  whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  slender 


*  ^-Orcinol  would  signify  an  isomeride  rather  than  a  homologue  of  orcinol. 
VoT,.  VITT.  ~  5  A 
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colourless  needles.  The  dichlorobetorcinol  thus  obtained  forms,  after  washing  and 
recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  long  colourless  needles  which  melt  at  142°  and 
dissolve  in  carbon  bisulphide,  benzene,  and  ether, 

Bromobetorcinols.  The  tetrahromo-com'potind,  C^H^Br^O*  «= 
C^(CH.^)'^Br2(0Br)2,  may  be  prepared  by  adding  betorcinol  to  bromine  and  water, 
keeping  the  bromine  in  excess,  or  better  by  pouring  a  mixture  of  5  pts.  bromine  and 
30  pts.  by  measure  of  carbon  sulphide  on  1  pt.  of  finely  powdered  betorcinol,  and  gently 
heating  the  mixture  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  condensing  tube.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  of  the  betorcinol  is  dissolved,  the  dark  brown  solution  is  decanted  from  traces  of 
black  tar  and  agitated  with  an  equal  bulk  of  warm  water,  whereupon  the  colour 
gradually  becomes  lighter ;  if  it  should  disappear  entirely,  more  bromine  must  be 
added.  The  solution  of  tetrabromobetorcinol  in  carbon  sulphide  is  then  separated 
from  the  supernatant  liquid,  concentrated  by  distillation,  and  left  to  evaporate,  and 
the  crystals  which  form  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum.  A 
very  pure  product  may  be  at  once  obtained  by  acting  on  pure  colourless  dibromo- 
betorcinol  with  bromine  and  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallising  the  product  from 
carbon  sulphide  and  light  petroleum. 

Tetrabromobetorcinol  crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms  melting  at  101°,  and 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  tetrachloro-compound.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide,  less  so  in  petroleum. 

Dihromohetorcinol,  G^WBx^0'^=0\GWfBv\OWf,xnQ.y  be  prepared,  like  the 
corresponding  chlorine- derivative,  by  reducing  the  tetrabromo-compound  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus,  taking  care  that  the  reduction  does  not  go  too  far  : 
much  more  conveniently  however  by  treating  betorcinol  with  bromine  diluted  with 
carbon  sulphide,  the  action  then  going  no  further  than  the  production  of  the  dibromo- 
derivative,  since  the  presence  of  water  is  necessary  to  convert  this  compound  into 
tetrabromo-betorcinol.  The  resulting  solution  concentrated  by  distillation  yields  the 
dibromo-compound  in  nearly  colourless  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  a  little  carbon  sulphide  and  recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum.  Dibromo- 
betorcinol  forms  long  needles  melting  at  155°,  and  closely  resembling  the  dichloro- 
derivative. 

The  fact  that  the  action  of  bromine  on  betorcinol  when  water  is  carefully  excluded 
displaces  only  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  whereas,  in  presence  of  water,  a  tetrabromo- 
derivative  is  formed,  is  due  to  the  great  difference  between  the  amount  of  energy 
involved  in  the  formation  of  gaseous  hydrogen  bromide  by  the  direct  union  of  bromine* 
and  hydrogen,  and  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid  in 
aqueous  solution,  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  two  cases  being,  according  to 
Thomsen  (vii.  612),  H  + Br  =  8440,  and  H  +  Br  +  aq.  =  28376  gram  degrees.  Now  in 
betorcinol  the  two  H-atoms  united  with  carbon  in  the  benzene-nucleus  are  displaced 
by  bromine  with  comparative  facility,  the  compound  C^(CH^)-Br2(OH)2  being  pro- 
duced, with  evolution  of  HBr  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  two  H-atoms  united  with  oxygen 
in  the  OH-groups,  it  is  only  when  the  much  greater  energy  involved  in  the  formation 
of  hydrobromic  acid  in  presence  of  water  is  exerted,  that  substitution  takes  place, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  tetrabromo- derivative.  A  precisely  similar  difference 
is  observed  in  the  action  of  bromine  on  orcinol,  accordingly  as  water  is  present  or 
absent,  the  substitution  in  the  latter  case  going  no  further  than  the  production  of 
tribromorcinol. 

Zodobetorcinol,  CH^IO^:- C«(CII3)HI(OH)2.  This  compound,  the  only  known 
iodo-derivative  of  betorcinol,  may  be  prepared  similarly  to  iodorcinol  (vii.  879)  by  the 
action  of  lead  oxide  on  betorcinol  and  iodine  in  ethereal  solution.  After  crystallisa- 
tion from  light  petroleum,  it  melts  at  93°.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  ether,  benzene, 
and  carbon  sulphide,  very  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  more  freely  in  dilute  spirit,  but 
does  not  crystallise  well  from  the  latter. 

mtrosobetoreinol,  C«H»NO»  =  C«(CH3)2H(NO)(OH)2,  is  readily  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitrosyl  sulphate,  SO'^(NO)OH  (p.  1419)  on  betorcinol  in  aqueous  solution. 
Betorcinol  (2  pts.)  is  dissolved  in  100  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  after 
filtering  and  cooling,  is  poured  into  a  mixture  of  7  pts.  nitrosyl  sulphate  solution 
(containing  15  per  cent.  N^O^)  with  200  pts.  of  water,  whereupon  a  brilliant  orange-red 
precipitate  makes  its  appearance.  This,  after  a  few  minutes,  is  collected  on  a  vacuum- 
filter,  washed  by  stirring  it  up  with  100  pts.  of  water,  and  again  collecting,  repeating 
the  washing  once  more  in  the  same  manner  so  as  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  free  acid, 
and  finally  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Nitrosobetorcinol  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  not 
easily  recovered  from  either  of  these  solvents  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  dissolves 
very  readily  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  small  bright-red 
prismatic  crystals.    It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  light  petroleum  and  in  carbon  sulphide, 
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somewhat  more  freely  in  hot  benzene,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling ;  easily 
soluble  in  ether. 

This  compound,  in  which  only  one  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  is  replaced  by  NO,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  nitroso-derivative  of  betoreinol,  whereas  orcinol  and  resorcinoi, 
when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  yield  dinitroso-derivatives.  Considering  now  that 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phenol,  the  weowhydroxy-derivative  of  benzene,  gives  rise 
to  a  ^?^ow(9nitroso-phenol  in  which  the  NO-group  occupies  the  para-position  with  respect 
to  the  OH-group,  and  that,  of  the  three  meta(iihydroxy-derivatives  of  phenol,  res- 
orcinoi and  orcinol  yield  tZi-nitroso-derivatives,  whilst  betoreinol  yields  only  a  mono- 
nitroso-derivative,  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  in  the  latter,  the  para-position  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  OH-groups  is  occupied  by  a  CH^-group. 

Of  the  four  possible  formulae  for  betoreinol,  or  dimethyl- dihydroxyhemene,  viz. 


OH 


OH 


CH 


CH" 


OH 


CH 
II 


OH 


OH 


CH 


'OH 


ni 


CH^" 
IV 


I.  is  capable  of  yielding  a  dinitroso-derivative  m  which  the  NO-groups  can  occupy  a 
para-position  with  respect  to  the  OH-groups,  and  in  IV.  the  para-positions  are  occu- 
pied by  CH^-groups,  so  that  it  could  not  yield  a  nitroso-derivative  of  this  class,  whilst 
in  II.  and  III.  there  is  only  one  para-position  into  which  the  NO-gi*oup  could  enter, 
whence  it  follows  that  these  bodies  would  yield  ^/zo5?onitroso-derivatives.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  which  govern  the  introduction  of  the  nitrosyl- group  into  the 
hydroxyl-derivatives  of  benzene  is  at  present  far  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  this  point ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  constitution  of 
betoreinol  is  represented  by  the  formula  II.  or  III.  rather  than  by  I.  or  IV. 


The  acid  which  yields  betoreinol  may  be  separated  from  usnic  acid  by  means 
of  its  greater  solubility  in  cold  ether.  It  melts  at  186°,  and  decomposes  at  a  some- 
what higher  temperature,  yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  betoreinol.  It  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C'^II'°0^,  and  is  related  to  betoreinol  in  the  same  manner  as  evernic  acid, 
Qi7jji6Q7^  to  orcinol,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  dimethyl-evernic  acid.  As 
however  this  constitution  cannot  at  present  be  assigned  to  it  with  certainty,  Sten- 
house  a.  Groves  have  provisionally  named  it  harbatic  acid.  Hesse  {Ber.  x.  1326) 
obtained  from  an  usnea  growing  on  Calisaya  bark,  an  acid  which  he  called  usjietic  acid. 
This  acid  is  probably  not  identical  with  barbatic  acid,  but  may  be  an  ethereal  salt 
thereof,  as  alcohol  was  used  in  its  extraction  and  purification. 

OacmOI.-PHTHAS.EIia'.    See  Phthaleins. 

ORGAXJSC  COlVEPOUiarBS.  Decomposition  of  Organic  Liquids  by  the  Electric 
Spark. — Berthelot  inferred  from  his  experiments  on  the  action  of  a  red  heat  on  hydro- 
carbons (vi.  259),  that  when  a  hydrocarbon  of  high  molecular  weight  is  submitted  to  de- 
structive distillation,  the  four  fundamental  hydrocarbons,  acetylene,  ethylene,  methane, 
and  ethane  are  first  separated,  and  these,  immediately  entering  into  combination  with 
each  other,  produce  the  more  complex  hydrocarbons  which  are  actually  obtained  ;  and 
this  view  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Truchot 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  714),  in  which  organic  compounds  were  decomposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  simpler  hydrocarbons  produced  in  the  first  instance  were  prevented 
from  recombining,  and  thus  obtained  in  the  free  state.  This  was  effected  by  passing 
a  powerful  induction  spark  through  the  liquid  it£.e.^f,  and  collecting  the  resulting 
gases. 

Volatile  liquids,  such  as  pentane,  pentylene,  and  ethyl  oxide  thus  treated  give 
about  1  litre  of  gas  per  hour,  but  compounds  of  higher  boiling  point  give  considerably 
less.  The  gas  invariably  contains  hydrogen  in  addition  to  the  hydrocarbons  already 
mentioned,  but  no  compound  containing  more  than  two  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  mole- 
cule is  present.  With  the  liquid  paraffins,  no  deposit  of  carbon  occurs  during  the 
decomposition,  provided  the  liquid  be  kept  slightly  warm ;  and  a  trace  of  carbon  only 
is  obtained  in  the  case  of  an  olefiue.  With  the  less  saturated  hydrocarbons,  however, 
such  as  the  terpenes  and  benzene  derivatives,  a  tolerably  abundant  deposition  of 
carbon  always  takes  place.    Compounds  containing  oxygen,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and 
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the  aldehydes,  give  no  carbon ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  hydrocarbons,  they 
evolve  carbon  monoxide,  unaccompanied  by  carbon  dioxide  or  water-vapour. 

Action  of  Boron  Fluoride. — The  action  of  this  compound  on  hydrocarbons  and 
oxygenated  organic  bodies  has  been  studied  by  F.  Landolph  {Ber.  x.  1312).  By  pass- 
ing the  gas  over  comminuted  camphor,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained  which  melts 
below  200°,  gives  off  the  whole  of  the  absorbed  gas  on  distillation,  leaving  the  camphor 
in  the  pure  state,  but  when  heated  to  250°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  24  hours  is  completely 
resolved  into  boric  acid,  gases  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons, 
the  chief  constituent  of  which  (amounting  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  camphor  decomposed) 
iscymene.  At  the  same  time  there  is  formed  a  yellowish-green  viscid  hydrocarbon 
which  boils  above  350°. 

A7iiso'il  is  violently  attacked  by  boron  fluoride,  yielding  a  body  which  distils  over 
at  158°-163°,  and  hydrocarbons  of  high  boiling  point,  together  with  a  heavy  liquid 
which  is  partially  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air,  with  separation  of  boric  acid, 
and  is  resolved  by  water  into  boric  acid  and  hydrogen  fluoride. 

With  benz aldehyde,  boron  fluoride  unites  in  definite  proportions,  forming  a  well- 
crystallised  compound,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  splits  up  into  benzaldehyde,  boric 
acid,  and  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  when  heated  to  250°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  24  hours,  is 
converted  into  a  black  solid  mass  from  which  ether  extracts  a  hard  white  substance 
melting  at  123°-124°,  solidifying  again  at  80°,  and  crystallising  from  water  in  slender 
shining  needles. 

Chloral  is  converted  by  boron  fluoride  into  metachloral ;  acetic  acid  into  the 
anhydride ;  succinic  acid  is  not  acted  on.  With  ethylene,  boron  fluoride  forms  ethylene 
fluoboride,  a  liquid  which  boils  at  126°,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  immediately 
evaporates,  giving  oiF  white  strongly  acid  fumes,  together  with  ethylene,  and  leaving 
a  small  quantity  of  boric  acid. 

Action  of  Chromyl  Chloride,  CrO^CP  (Etard,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  127  ;  Bull. 
Sac.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  249).  1.  Chloroform  treated  with  this  compound  yields  carbonyl 
chloride,  COCP.  2.  Glacial  acetic  acid  heated  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  with  chromyl 
chloride  yields  a  crystalline  salt,  Cv-O'lGv-iC^WO'^yf  +  SH^O,  which  exhibits  dichroism 
(being  yellow-green  by  transmitted,  dark  green  by  reflected  light),  together  with 
free  chlorine  and  chromic  chloride  ;  no  acetyl  chloride  was  observed.  3.  Ethyl  acetate 
is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde.  Pentane  from  petroleum  and  inactive 
amyl  chloride  yi  elds  chloromethyl-isobutylketone.CH  ^Cl— C  0 — CH2.CH(CH^)^ 
a  colourless  liquid  having  a  pungent  aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  without  decomposition 
at  about  120°.  5.  Hexane  is  converted  into  an  acid,  and  a  liquid,  C^H"C10  (prob- 
ably a  chlorinated  ketone),  which  boils  at  145°-150°,  easily  reduces  ammoniacal  silver 
solution,  does  not  unite  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  not  attacked  by  potassium 
hydrate.  6.  Benzene  is  converted  into  qui  none.  7.  Paradihromobenzene  yields  a 
compound,  probably  C^CPBr^O^  converted  by  soda-ley  into  chloranilic  acid. 
8.  Nitrobenzene  yields  nitroquinone,  C^H^(N02)0-,  which  crystallises  in  yellow 
shining  scales,  melts  at  232°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  9.  Phenol  j'\Q\d.s 
quinolic  ether,  C''H-*(OH).O.C^H'*(OH),  a  white  uncrystallisable  substance  con- 
vertible by  oxidation  into  quinone.  10.  Toluene  yields  benzaldehyde,  together 
with  benzyl  chloride.  li.  Nitrotoluene  is  converted  into  nitrotoluquinone, 
C«HXN02)(CH3)02,  which  forms  large  brown-yellow  crystals  melting  at  237°,  and 
easily  subliming.  The  reaction  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  somewhat  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ozone  (Etard), 

Anthracene  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is  converted  by  chromyl  chloride  into  anthra- 
quinone  (Hall'er,  Ber.  x.  734). 

Analysis. — A  method  of  determining  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  halogen  elements  in  an  organic  compound  by  a  single 
^MSi^iore  is  described  by  A.  Mitscherlich  (^er.  vi.  1000),  It  consists  in  burning  the 
substance  with  mercuric  oxide  in  a  combustion-tube  from  which  the  air  has  been  dis- 
placed by  a  current  of  pure  nitrogen,  the  mercuric  oxide  in  contact  with  organic 
matter  being  reduced  at  a  temperature  below  that  which  is  required  for  its  decompo- 
sition by  heat  alone.  The  water  and  carbon  dioxide  thereby  formed  are  estimated  by 
absorption  and  weighing  in  the  usual  manner  ;  the  mercury  reduced  by  the  combustion 
is  driven  by  a  strong  stream  of  nitrogen  into  a  weighed  tube;  and  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  equivalent  to  this  reduced  mercury,  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  oxygen 
contained  in  tlie  carbon  dioxide  and  water  together,  gives  the  quantity  of  that  element 
contained  in  the  substance  under  examination  Chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  if  present, 
unites  with  a  portion  of  the  liberated  mercury,  forming  a  compound  which  passes  over 
with  the  metallic  mercury,  and  may  be  estimated  by  weighing.  Sulphur  and  phoS' 
phorus  are  oxidised  to  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  respectively,  which  may  be  esti- 
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mated  by  known  methods.  Nitrogen-compoimds  yield  nitrogen  dioxide,  which  may  be 
absorbed  by  a  mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  stannous  chloride  in  an  apparatus  placed 
between  the  calcium  chloride  tube  and  the  potash-bulbs. 

A  similar  method  for  the  simultaneous  determination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen  is  given  byFrerichs  {Ber.  x.  26).  The  substance  is  burned  with  mercuric 
oxide  in  a  tube  exhausted  of  air,  and  the  evolved  gases  are  dried,  passed  into  a 
eudiometer,  and  analysed  in  the  usual  way.  The  water  formed  is  absorbed  by  phos- 
phoric anhydride. 

A  method  of  analysis  by  'reduction,  whereby  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in 
an  organic  compound  may  be  determined  directly,  is  described  by  H.  Cretier  {Zeitschr. 
anal.  Chem.  1874,  1),  The  vapour  of  the  organic  body  or  of  its  products  of  decom- 
position is  passed  over  ignited  magnesium-powder,  which  abstracts  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen,  yielding  a  gaseous  mixture  consisting  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  which 
these  elements  can  be  estimated  by  the  usual  methods  of  gas-analysis.  In  this  manner 
the  entire  weight  of  hydrogen  in  the  organic  substance  is  at  once  obtained  ;  and  that 
of  the  carbon  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  the  weight  of  the  charcoal  remaining 
after  the  decomposition  to  that  contained  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  unaltered  magnesium.  The  results,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  exact. 

On  the  estimation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  in  Organic  Compounds,  see 
Halogens  (p.  924). 

To  obviate  the  errors  arising  from  the  use  of  reduced  copper  for  decomposing  the 
nitrogen  oxides  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  azotised  organic  bodies  (p.  183),  Perkin 
has  devised  a  method  of  removing  these  compounds  by  oxidation  and  absorption, 
instead  of  reducing  them  with  copper.  The  best  absorbent  for  the  purpose  is  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chromate  and  manganese  dioxide.  In  making  a  combustion, 
about  6  inches  of  the  mixture  are  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube  (the  oxygen 
process  being  used)  and  the  whole  of  the  tube  is  heated  and  dried  with  air  in  the  usual 
way.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  fall  to  about  200°  to  250", 
and  the  combustion  is  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  re-heating  the  mixture 
strongly  and  passing  a  current  of  air  over  it,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  removed  and 
the  mixture  is  ready  for  a  second  combustion.  If  the  organic  substance  contains 
sulphur,  a  greater  length  of  the  mixture  must  be  used,  the  back  part  being  strongly 
heated  to  absorb  the  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  front  part  maintained  at  200°  to  260° 
to  absorb  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  {Chein.  Sac.  J.,  1880,  xxxvii.  121,  418). 

An  indirect  method  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  organic  compounds 
of  known  composition,  by  means  of  equations  with  several  unknown  quantities,  is 
proposed  by  R.  Popper  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  x.  429).  An  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
mixture  is  first  made,  and  the  resulting  equation,  x  -{■  y  +  z  =  is  com- 
bined with  those  which  are  deduced  from  the  percentages  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  several  proximate  constituents  of  the  mixture.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
mixture  of  stearic  acid,  naphthalene,  and  pyrocatechin,  weighing  0-555  grams,  gives 
by  ultimate  analysis  0-3936  carbon  and  0-0422  hydrogen :  then  we  have  the  three 
equations  : 


X  +  y 

+  z 

=  0-555 
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6  ^ 
110^ 

=  0-0422 

in  which  the  denominators  are  the  molecular  weights  of  the  three  constituents,  and 
the  numerators  are  the  atomic  weights  of  the  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  con- 
tained therein. 

On  the  estimation  of  Organic  Matter  in  Potable  Waters,  see  Dittmar  a.  Eobinson 
{Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  26 ;  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxxii.  806). 

On  the  Incineration  of  Organic  Matter  preparatory  to  testing  for  Metallic  Poisons, 
see  Verryken  (Chem.  Centr.  1873,  696  ;  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxvii.  603). 

On  Incineration  withEarium  or  Potassium  Hydrate  for  the  estimation  of  Chlorine 
and  Alkalis,  see  Behagel  von  Adlerskron  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  390;  Jahresb. 
f.  Chem.  1873,  949). 

ORCrAZfOi^BS.  The  organoids  of  the  peninsula  of  Abscheron  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  have  been  described  by  H.  Abich  (TV.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xxi.  493).  The 
petroleum  has  lately  been  obtained  in  this  locality  by  numerous  borings,  and  rises  in 
the  bore-holes  under  very  high  pressure.  In  one  shaft  near  Balachani,  Abich  found  a 
brownish  layer  resembling  sandstone,  covered  with  alluvial  argillaceous  sands,  con- 
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taining  numerous  concretions  in  its  lower  part,  and  gradually  passing  into  true 
sandstone.    An  analysis  of  the  mass  by  C.  Schmidt  gave  : 

X(')        NaCl       K^SO*     NaW     CaSO*     MgSO*     CaCO'       YD  Z  C) 

10-150     0-011     0-008     0  034     0-126     0-053     9-382     33-059     47-177  =  100 

(')  Volatile  matters,  of  wiiicli  1-690  per  cent,  consisted  of  water  and  other  matters  given  oflE  at 
100°,  0-793  per  cent,  at  100°-110°,  and  7-667  per  cent,  above  110°.  (-)  Silicates,  and  silica  soluble  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.    C)  Quartz-saud  insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  silicates  included  under  Y  consisted  for  the  most  part  of: 

SiO"  A1=0^         Fe^O^       Mu^O^        MgO  CaO  Na^O  K^O 

29-405       1-799       0-529      0-005       0-345       0-223       0-429       0-324  =  33-059 

According  to  these  results,  the  rock  is  a  mixture  of  about  10-1  per  cent,  naphtha 
and  paraffin,  0-3  sea-salts,  0-4  fragments  of  shells,  10-4  felspar  with  a  little  mica,  and 
68-8  quartz-sand. 

ORia"ITHmil,  C^H'^N-O-  (JafFe,  Ber.  x.  1925).  A  base  obtained  by  prolonged 
boiling  of  ornithuric  acid  (infra)  with  hydrochloric  acid: 

Cm-oN^O*  +  2W0  =  2C-H«02  +  C'WWO^ 
Ornithuric  acid.  Benzoic  acid.  Ornithine. 

It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  quite  pure,  but  it  forms  well-crystallised  salts  with  acids. 
Two  hydrochlorides  have  been  obtaine«il,  viz.  SC^Hi^N^O^.gHCl  and  C^Hi^N^O^HCl ; 
also  an  oxalate  probably  having  the  composition  3C^H'-N'02.2C2H20'*.  Ornithine  is 
regarded  by  Jaffe  as  diamidovaleric  acid,  C'R\l^Wy.COm. 

Benzoyl-ornithine,  C^H"(C'H50)N202,  is  obtained  by  boiling  ornithuric  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  whole  is  just  dissolved.  It  crystallises  in  hard  colourless 
needles ;  melts  at  225°-230°  ;  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether ;  unites  with  acids,  forming  easily  soluble  salts.  By  prolonged  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  ornithine. 

OR3»-ITHURIC  ACIB,  C'^H^^N^O*  (Jaffe,  loc.  cit.)  An  acid  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  organism  of  birds.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
excrements  of  birds  whose  food  has  been  mixed  with  benzoic  acid,  by  boiling  with 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  redissolving  the  residue  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
again  evaporating  the  filtered  solution.  The  residue  which  then  remains  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  dissolves  fat,  benzoic 
acid  and  ornithuric  acid  (because  it  is  still  impure) ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  decanted, 
and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  again  shaken  up  with  ether. 
The  united  ethereal  solutions,  left  at  rest  in  a  cool  place,  deposit  ornithuric  acid  only 
slightly  coloured.  The  greasy  mass  left  undissolved  by  the  ether  is  set  aside  to 
crystallise ;  the  solidified  crystalline  mass  is  left  to  drain  on  a  filter,  then  washed  on 
the  filter  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  ammonia ;  the  solution  boiled 
with  milk  of  lime  and  filtered ;  the  strongly  coloured  filtrate  cautiously  decolorised 
by  small  quantities  of  potassium  permanganate  ;  and  the  clear  nearly  colourless 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  it  deposits  ornithuric  acid.  For 
further  purification,  the  united  products  are  repeatedly  cryst;illised  from  alcohol. 

Ornithuric  acid  crystallises  in  small  colourless  anhydrous  needles ;  melts  at  182°  ; 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in  ethyl  acetate, 
most  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  it  gives  oiF  an  odour  of 
bitter  almonds  and  yields  a  woolly  sublimate.  It  reddens  litmus,  forms  soluble  salts 
with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  insoluble  salts  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy 
metals.    Its  decomposition  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  already  mentioned. 

In  constitution  ornithuric  acid  is  analogous  to  hippuric  acid,  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  2  mol.  benzoic  acid  and  1  mol.  ornithine,  with  elimination  of '2  mol.  water. 

OX&OSSXiOZUZ:,  C'^H'^O^    See  Peucedanin. 

This  mineral  has  been  found,  together  with  albite,  in  a  trachyte- 
enclosure  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate  of  the  Langenberg,  near  Heisterbach,  in  the 
Siebengebirge.  This  is  the  third  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  orthite — formerly 
known  only  as  belonging  to  the  paljeocrystalline  rocks  (iv.  237)— in  volcanic  rocks, 
the  other  two  volcanic  localities  in  which  it  has  been  found  being  Laach  in  the  Eifel 
and  Vesuvius  (Gr.  vom  Eath,  Poyg.  Ann.  Jubelb.  1874,  547). 

From  numerous  analyses  of  orthite  from  various  localities,  Engstrom  (Ber.  x. 
1727)  deduces  the  formula  2(2RO.SiO'0  +  3S03.4Si02,  with  1  or  with  2H20,  regarding 
the  first,  viz.  Si^i^R^H^O^,  which  is  analogous  to  the  formula  of  epidote  (p.  736),  as 
the  true  formula  of  undecomposed  orthite. 
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On  the  microscopic  characters  of  orthite,  allanite,  and  gadolinite,  see  Sjogven 
{Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  730  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  387). 

ORTHOCSiiLSE:.  Well-defined  orthoclase  crystals  from  a  granite  cleft  at 
Schiltach  in  Baden,  are  described  by  F.  Klocke  {Jahrh.f.  Mm.  1874,  868).  They 
belong  partly  to  the  ordinary  type  oo  P  .  oo  E  co  .  OP  .  ?oo ,  partly  to  the  rarer  type, 
00  P  .  00  P  00  ,  OP  .  P  00.  Some  of  the  crystals  exhibit  also  the  well-known  occurrence 
of  implanted  crystals  of  albite.  "Westphal  {ihid.  33)  found  orthoclase  crystals 
resembling  sanidin  in  a  vein  of  porphyry  near  Weistropp  between  Dresden  and 
Meissen.  C.  Doelter  (Min.  Mitth.  1875,  180)  describes  orthoclase  in  simple  crystals 
and  in  Carlsbad  twins,  from  the  quartz-porphyry  of  the  Val  di  Madonna,  a  side  valley  of 
the  Val  Floriana  on  the  north-west  declivity  of  the  Zocchialti  mountain.  South  Tyrol. 
A  fine  pseudomorphous  penetration-twin  crystal  of  tin-stone  after  orthoclase,  from 
Eedruth,  Cornwall,  has  been  examined  by  H.  Laspeyres  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1877,  529) 
who  finds  the  twin  law  to  be  one  entirely  new  to  orthoclase,  viz. :  '  the  twin-plane  a 
face  of  00  P.'  The  two  halves  of  this  penetration-twin  are  extremely  well  developed 
contact-twins  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law,  viz. :  '  the  two  individuals  of  each 
Carlsbad-twin  being  a  right  and  left  crystal.' 

The  following  are  recent  analyses  of  orthoclase  :  1.  From  Greenland  granite 
(Kottal,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [1],  Ixix.  94).  2 — 4.  From  the  granitic  gneiss  of  New  York. 
2.  Colourless,  translucent,  distinctly  cleavable;  3.  Flesh-coloured,  indistinctly  cleavable, 
enclosing  numerous  crystals  of  mica  ;  4.  Of  medium  purity  and  colour  (P.  Schweitzer, 
Amer.  Chem.  iv.  444) : 


A1=0^ 

K=0 

Na'O 

Sp.  gr. 

65  00 

17-85 

0-28 

15-75 

0-83 

99-71 

2-57 

64-99 

18-55 

0-64 

12-24 

3-48 

0-13  = 

100-03 

2-559 

65-47 

18-22 

0-67 

13-71 

2-21 

0-19  = 

100-47 

2-562 

65-50 

17-94 

0-87 

13-11 

2-40 

0-23  - 

100-05 

2-558 

A  sodium  felspar  with  orthoclastic  cleavage,  allied,  therefore,  to  loxoclase,  occurs 
in  the  slags  and  tufas  of  the  island  of  Eachgoun,  Algeria.  See  Loxoclase  (p.  1242). 
For  other  analyses  of  orthoclase,  see  Felspar  (p.  773). 

ORTHO-BERlViLTIVES,  AR@MikTIC.  Ortho-acetobromanilide  and 
-chloranilide.    See  Acetamides  (pp.  4,  5). 

Ortho-aldehydo'Salicylic  Acid.    See  Benzoic  Acids  (Oxy-),  (p.  288). 
Ortho-aldehy do-vanillic  Acid.    See  Benzoic  Acids  (Dioxt-),  (p.  292). 
Ortho-amidod,ihromobenzenesuljphonic   Acid,  C^.SO^H.NH-.Br.H.Br.H. 
On  the  reaction  of  this  acid  with  bromine,  see  Benzene sulphonic  Acids  (p.  231). 

Ortho-amidodiphenyl.    See  Phenyl  (Di-). 

Ortho-amidophenolsulphooiic  Acid.    See  Phenolsulphonic  Acids, 

Ortho-amidosalicylic  Acid.    See  Benzoic  Acids  (Oxy-),  (p.  283). 

Ortho-henzenedisulphonic  Acid,  or  Benzenc-orthodisul/phonic  Acid, 
C.SO^H.SO^H.H^.  This  acid  is  formed  by  boiling  metadiazobenzenesulphonic  acid 
with  alcohol.  Its  chloride,  C^H^SO'Cl)-,  crystallises  in  large  colourless  four-sided 
plates,  melting  at  105°  ;  the  amide,  C''H''(S02NH-)2,  in  small  needles,  separate  or 
grouped  in  nodules,  and  melting  at  233°.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
melting  points  of  the  chlorides  and  amides  of  the  three  benzenedisulphonic  acids 
(compare  p.  257) : 

Ortho  Meta  Para 

Chloride     ....    105°  63°  132° 

Amide        .       .       .       .233  229  288 

(Drebes,  Ber.  ix.  553  ;  compare  table,  p.  257). 
Ortho-cresol.    See  Phenols. 

Orthodiazohenzoic  Nitrate.    See  Benzoic  Acids  (Diazo-),  (p.  274). 

Orthonitranilinesul'phonic  Acid,  C'*H3(N02)(NH2)(^S0^H),  is  formed  by 
heating  orthonitrobeuzanilide  (m.  p.  94^)  with  pyrosulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath 
for  several  hours.  The  free  acid  and  its  barium  salt,  [C«H3(N02)(NH'^)S03]2Ba-l-  H'-^O, 
crystallise  in  thick  yellow  needles  (Behrens  a.  Post,  B(r.  viii.  1558). 

Orthonitrohenzonitril,  CsH-tNO^CN,  [NO^  :  CN=1  :  2.),  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing orthonitrobenzamide  (m.  p.  174°)  with  phosphoric  anhydride  to  180°.  Itcrystal- 
lises  in  needles  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  melting  at  109°  (Hiibner  a. 
Barthlein,  Ber.  x.  1713). 
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On  Meta-  and  Paranitrobenzonitril,  see  p.  307. 

Orthonitrohenzyl  Chloride,  C^H'*(N02).CH2C1,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  at  150°-200°,  on  orthonitrotoluene,  as  a  viscid  oil,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odour,  producing  a  burning  sensation  on  sensitive  parts  of  the  skin,  and  solidifying 
after  some  time  to  a  network  of  slender  needles.  It  reacts  with  silver  acetate,  forming 
orthonitrohenzyl  acetate,  C«HXN02).CH2(OC2H30). 

Orthonitroheyizyl  Bromide  is  very  much  like  the  chloride,  may  be  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  produces  an  analogous  reaction  with  silver  acetate. 

P«m-nitrotoluene  appears  to  react  with  halogens  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ortho- 
compound  (WachendorfF,  Ber.  viii.  1101). 

Orthonitrochlorohenzene,  C^.NO'-.Cl.H*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  paranitro-metachloraniline,  C.NO^.Cl.H.NH^.H-.  It  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  melts  at  32"5°,  and  boils  at  243°.  Jungfleisch's  /3-nitroehIorobenzene, 
described  as  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  (vii.  144),  was  probably  impure  (Beilstein 
a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  ix.  633). 

Orthonitro-metadichlorohenzene,  (1:2:  4),  or  C^.NO-.Cl.H.Cl.H^  (p.  186), 
yields  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  chlorophenylenediamine 
from  which  the  chlorine  cannot  be  removed  by  sodium-amalgam  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow, 
Ber.  ix.  633).  See,  on  the  contrary,  Korner  (p.  186  of  this  volume).  The  same 
nitrodichlorobenzene  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  yields  a  compound  melting  at 
62°-63°,  probably  C«H3C1(N02)(0C2H5)  (B.  and  K.)  mtro-orthodichlorohenzene, 
C^.NO^.H.Cl.Ol.H^  (p.  187),  melting  at  43°,  is  converted  by  heating  with  ammonia 
into  a  chloronitraniline,  C^H^C1(N0-)(NH2),  which  crystallises  in  light  yellow  needles 
melting  at  104°-105°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  carbon  sulphide.  Its  acetyl- 
derivative  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  139°,  and  is  converted  by  nitrous 
ether  into  metachloronitroben?;ene  (B.  and  K.) 

Orthonitrometachlor aniline,  C^.NO^NH^.H.Cl.H^  (m.  p.  124°-125°),  is  con- 
verted by  heating  with  alcoholic  soda  into  ethylic  chloro ni trophenate, 
C«H3C1(N02).0C2H5  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Liebig's  Amialen,  clxxxii.  110). 

Orthonitro-jparacresol.    See  Phenol,  Homologues  of. 

OrtJio-oxyphenylurethane.    See  Oxtphentltjrethane. 

OSMIUM.    Atomic  Weight  200  (Deville  a,  Debray,  Cowpt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  709). 

Crystallised  osmium  maybe  obtained  bypassing  vapour  of  osmium  tetroxide 
carried  forward  by  a  stream  of  nitrogen  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  lined  with 
pure  carbon.*  The  osmium  is  thereby  reduced,  with  formation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  carbon  cylinder  soon  becomes  coated  with  metallic  osmium, 
which  prevents  the  carbon  from  acting  directly  on  the  osmium  tetroxide.  Part  of  the 
carbon,  however,  penetrates  the  layer  of  osmium  and  is  oxidised  to  carbon  monoxide, 
which  meets  the  osmium  tetroxide  at  a  farther  part  of  the  tube  and  reduces  it  to 
metal.  In  this  manner  there  is  formed  a  tube  of  osmium  very  much  like  the  tube  of 
zinc  oxide  which  is  produced  when  zinc  vapours  issue  and  burn  from  a  round  opening. 
Frequently  also  this  process  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  copper-red  crystalline 
scales,  consisting  of  osmium  sesquioxide,  Os^O^.  Amorphous  pulverulent 
osmium  is  readily  produced  by  passing  the  vapour  of  osmium  tetroxide  mixed  with 
carbon  monoxide  containing  carbon  dioxide  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube.  This 
amorphous  metal  may  be  converted  into  crystallised  osmium  by  fusing  it  in  a  graphite 
crucible  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  pure  tin,  dissolving  out  the  excess  of 
tin  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  heating  the  residual  crystals  in  a  stream  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Pure  osmium  has  a  fine  blue  colour,  with  a  grey  to  violet  glitter  ;  crystallises  in 
thin  funnel-shaped  groups  composed  of  cubes  or  of  rhombohedrons  very  near' to  cubes; 
it  is  harder  than  glass,  which  it  scratches,  and  has  the  highest  sp.  gr.  of  all  known 
bodies,  viz.  22*477  (uncor.) 

Oxysulphides. — "When  an  aqueous  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  is  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which,  when  suspended  in  water,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  further  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  loosely  crystalline  body, 
easily  oxidised  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  having  the  composition  Os^S^O\2H20. 
The  oxidation  of  this  body  by  air  at  70°- 80°  yields  an  unstable,  odourless,  insoluble 
substance  having  the  composition  OsS0^.3H20,  and  converted  by  further  exposure  to 
air  into  osmium  tetroxide.  The  replacement  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  osmium  tetroxide 
by  sulphur  is  attended  with  a  complete  alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  compound, 
osmium  tetroxide  being  a  stable  strong-smelling  substance  soluble  in  water,  whereas 


*  SncTi  a  lining  may  be  formed  by  passing  benaene-vapour  through  the  red-hot  tube. 
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the  oxysiilphide,  OsSO^,  is  easily  decomposible  and  peculiarly  easy  to  reduce  with 
hydrogen.  Ammonia  converts  this  oxysulphide,  with  separation  of  water  and  great  rise 
of  temperature,  into  a  brown  product,  which  contains  osmium  and  nitrogen,  in  the 
atomic  ratio  1  :  1,  and  gives  off  ammonia  only  after  prolonged  boiling  with  caustic  soda 
(E.  V.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  Chcm.  [2],  xvi.  77). 

On  the  separation  of  Osmium  from  Platinum,  see  Platinum. 

OSSlSIsr.    See  Pboteids  (Appendix  to). 

OSTSSOZiZTE.  According  to  Petersen  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1873,  386),  osteolite 
from  the  Kossberg,  near  Darmstadt,  contains  34*7  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

OSTStlTTSIIlB".  A  neutral  body  obtained  by  Gorup-Besanez  {Ber.  vii.  564)  from 
the  root  of  Master-wort  {Imperatoria  Ostruthiunx)  in  treating  that  root  with  hot  alcohol, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  peucedanin  (iv.  386).  The  chopped  roots  were  exhausted 
with  hot  alcohol ;  the  filtrate  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation  ;  the  sticky  residue 
exhausted  with  ether,  with  addition  of  a  little  petroleum-spirit  (ligroin) ;  and  the 
ethereal  solution  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ligroin  sutlicient  to  produce  a  strong 
turbidity,  and  filtered  after  a  resinous  mass  had  separated  from  it.  The  filtrate  freed 
from  ether  by  evaporation  yielded  ostruthin  in  yellow  rhombic  crystals  ;  and  on  leaving 
these  to  drain,  dissolving  them  in  potash,  precipitating  with  carbonic  acid,  redissolving 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  with  water,  the  ostruthin  was  obtained  in  slender,  colour- 
less silky  needles  whose  composition  is  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  C^''H'''0-. 

Ostruthin  prepared  as  above  is  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  another  body 
Bontaming  less  carbon  and  more  hydrogen. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  characters  of  imperatorin, 
peucedanin,  and  ostruthin : 


Imperatorin  of  Osann  and 
Wackenroder 

Peucedanin  of  ScJilatter,  Bothe, 
and  Brdmann 

Ostruthin 

Thick,  well-formed,  hard 
rhombic  prisms  or  silky 
scales. 

"White,  light  prisms  united 
into  clusters. 

Fine,  white,  silky  needles. 

Burning  taste. 

Burning  acrid  taste. 

Tasteless. 

Melts  at  75°. 

Melts  at  60°. 

Melts  at  115°. 

Hardly  soluble  in  cold 
spirits  of  wine. 

Hardly  soluble  in  cold 
spirit.  The  solutions 
yellow. 

Easily  soluble  in  cold  spirit. 
The  solutions  fluorescent 
and  colourless. 

Soluble  in  ether. 

Soluble  in  ether  and  pe- 
troleum spirit. 

Soluble  in  ether  ;  slightly 
soluble    in  petroleum 
spirit. 

Insoluble  in  ammonia ; 
slightly  soluble  in  weak 
potash. 

Soluble  in  hot  ammonia 
and  weak  potash. 

Soluble  in  cold  ammonia 
and  diluted  potash. 

From  this  comparison,  Gorup  Besanez  concludes  that  imperatorin  and  peucedanin 
are  not  identical,  but  distinct  constituents  of  the  root,  produced  at  different  stages  of 
development  of  the  plant.  P.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand  {Ber.  vii.  590),  regards 
them  as  identical, 

Ostruthin  Hydrochloride,  Ci^H'^O^.HOl,  and  the  hydrohromide,  C'^Hi^O^HBr,  are 
produced  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  and  bromide  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  ostruthin.    The  hydriodide  has  not  been  obtained, 

Ostruthin  fused  with  potash  yields  resorcinol,  acetic  acid,  and  butyric  acid.  Heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  violently  attacked,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  ;  by  pro- 
longed boiling  with  dilute  nitric  add,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  styphnic  acid. 

With  bromine,  ostruthin  yields  substitution-products,  viz.  C^^H^^Br^O-  and 
C'^H'^Br^O- ;  with  chlorine,  mixtures  for  which  no  definite  formulse  can  be  established. 
Heated  with  acetyl  chloride  it  yields  acetylostruthin  in  nacreous  laminae  (Gorup- 
Besanez,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  321). 
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OX-AJtiiiN.    Syn.  with  Oxalueamidb. 

OXAI.CAZlBAMAT^,  ETHTS.1C,  C^H"N05  =  NH^^q  ^^'q^^hs-  ^hls 
compound  is  formed  by  treating  oxalic  ethochloride  with  urethane  in  a  flask  with 
upright  condenser,  heated  on  an  oil  bath  : 

co.oc^H^       ^ocm^  =        +  ™\CO.CO.OC^Hs- 

It  crystallises  from  ether  in  tufts  of  vitreous  brittle  needles,  dissolves  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  crystallises  well  only  from  the  last.  Melts  at  45°  (F.  Salomon, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  290). 

By  heating  oxamethane,  NH^.C^O^.OC^ff,  with  oxalic  ethochloride,  Salomon  a. 

Q2Q2 

Peitzsch  obtained  the  compound  NH<^^oq2'qq22J3,  which  they  regard  as  isomeric 

with  ethylic  mesoxalcarbamate,  NH<^q^^q^jj5.     It  crystallises  from   ether  in 

radiate  tufts  of  slender  needles,  melts  at  67°,  and  decomposes  with  great  facility. 
With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields  oxamide  ;  potassium  ethylate  added  to  its  alcoholic 
solution  immediately  throws  down  potassium  ethoxalate ;  silver  oxide  added  to  its 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  silver  ethoxalate. 

OXiiXiETHTXiZSrES.  Wallach,  by  acting  on  diethyloxamide  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  obtained  a  base,  CH^CIN^,  which  he  called  chloroxalethyline 
(p.  463) ;  and  from  this  a  number  of  other  bases  have  been  obtained  by  Wallach  a. 
Oppenheim  {Ber.  x.  1193). 

Dioxalethyline,  C*^H'^N^  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  chloroxal- 
ethyline dissolved  in  petroleum-ether,  boils  above  300°,  and  forms  an  amorphous  very 
sparingly  soluble  platinochloride,  C'2H'«0^2HCl.PtCl*. 

When  chloroxalethyline  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  is  treated  with  bromine,  two 
compounds  are  formed,  chlorbromoxalethyli ne  dibromide,  C^H^ClBrN^.Br^, 
and  a  compound  of  this  with  hydrohromic  acid,  CH^ClBrN^.Br-.BrH,  which  latter  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  the  former  dissolved  in  chloroform. 
The  tetrabromine-compound  is  the  less  soluble  of  the  two  in  chloroform.  The  tribro- 
mine-compound  dissolves  easily  in  chloroform,  and  separates  in  large  red  crystals  melt- 
ing at  133°.  From  measurements  by  Bodewig,  these  crystals  appear  to  be  monoclinic  ; 
a:h:  c  =  2-0645  :  1  :  1-796  ;  angle  /8  -  74°  27'.  Observed  forms  oo  P,  OP,  -Poo, 
also  00^00  and  ±  P.  AngleooP  :  ooP=126°  37';  oo  P  :  0P  =  96°55';  -Poo  :  ooP  = 
1.10°  3'.  Both  these  bromine-compounds  dissolve  readily  in  carbon  sulphide  and  in 
alcohol,  their  dissolution  in  the  latter  and  in  water  being  attended  with  separation  of 
bromine.    Alkaline  solutions  dissolve  them  slowly. 

Bromchloroxalethyline  Hydrohromide,  C^H^ClBrN^.HBr,  is  formed  by  boiling  either 
of  the  bromine-compounds  just  described  with  water.  The  base  separated  therefrom 
is  a  thick,  gradually  solidifying  oil.  Its  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  hydrated  prisms ; 
the  nitrate  in  curve-faced  needles ;  the  platinochloride,  (C''H^ClBrN2.HCl)2PtCl*,  in 
laminae.  The  argentonitrate,  (C''H**ClBrN2)2NO^Ag,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  well-defined  limpid  prisms 
having  a  vitreous  lustre.  With  other  metallic  salts  this  base  forms  precipitates 
similar  to  those  obtained  with  chloroxalethyline.  Bromchloroxalethyline  is  but  slowly 
attacked  by  potash  either  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  but  is  completely  decom- 
posed by  distillation  ;  its  hydrohromide  is  converted  by  hydrobromic  acid  into  the 
tetrabromine-compound,  C^HsClBrN^.Br^.BrH. 

The  formation  of  the  two  bromine-compounds  above  described  is  often  attended 
with  that  of  a  third,  probably  CH^ClN^.Br^. 

Iodine  acts  on  chloroxalethyline  in  the  same  manner  as  bromine. 

Chloroxethyline,  the  yield  of  which  is  usually  75  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
amount,  is  difficult  to  separate  from  diethyloxamide,  and  when  contaminated  therewith 
solidifies  with  comparative  facility  and  completeness,  whereas  the  perfectly  pure  base 
solidifies  but  very  slowly,  and  only  at  very  low  temperatures, 

OXiLI.£G  ACIB,  C2H20-*  =  COOH.COOH.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  acid  in 
Fungi,  see  p.  832. 

Formation.— 0:s.zl\Q  acid  is  produced,  together  with  oxamic,  carbamic,  and  carbonic 
acids,  by  oxidising  ammonium  glycinate,  C-H*(NH^)NO^  with  permanganate  (Drech- 
sel,  J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  xii.  417). 

Preparation. — Experiments  on  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid  from  sawdust  and 
other  vegetable  matters  have  been  made  by  W.  Thorn  (Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  24).  A 
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weighed  amount  of  sawdust  was  added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  30°-42°  Bm,,  which 
was  kept  boiling  in  an  iron  disliT  strong  solutions  are  to  be  preferred  for  this  opera- 
tion, as  they  prevent  spirting  of  the  melt.  The  results  showed  in  the  first  place  that 
the  largest  yield  of  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  pure  potassium  hydrate  ;  a 
mixture  of  the  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  yielded  a  smaller  amount,  and  sodium 
hydrate  alone  a  still  smaller  quantity.  The  highest  yield  obtained  with  soda  alone 
was  52' 14  per  cent,  of  the  sawdust  used,  25  grams  of  sawdust  being  heated  to  240°  C 
with  100  grams  NaHO  in  a  thin  layer.  With  a  mixture  of  the  two  alkalis  the  yield 
was  greater  the  larger  the  proportion  of  potash  used,  and  with  potash  alone  the  yield 
was  65  per  cent,  of  the  wood  employed.  When  however  the  wood  was  allowed  to 
come  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  air  by  being  heated  in  a  thin  layer,  different 
results  were  obtained.  When  50  grams  of  wood  were  heated  for  1-H  hours  with 
100  grams  of  the  alkaline  hydrate  of  40°  Baume  in  a  layer  1  centimeter  thick  to  240°- 
250"^,  pure  sodium  hydrate  gave  33-14  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid;  40  grams  of  potassium 
hydrate  to  60  of  sodium  hydrate  gave  80-57  per  cent.,  and  this  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  obtained  with  pure  potassium  hydrate  (81*23).  When  heated  air  was 
passed  over  the  surface  of  the  sawdust  and  alkali,  the  results  obtained  were  not  higher 
than  the  former.  The  addition  of  manganese  dioxide  had  no  influence  on  the  reaction, 
the  temperature  being  much  too  low  to  effect  its  decomposition. 
Different  sorts  of  wood  yielded  different  amounts  of  oxalic  acid. 

Per  cent,  oxalic  acid 

Per  cent,  of  Per  cent.  calculated  to  wood 

hygroscopic  water  oxalic  acid  dried  at  100° 

Pine        .       .       .       .15  0  80-5  94  7 

Poplar     .       .       .       .14-0  80' 1  93-14 

Box   8-6  79-00  86-43 

Oak        ....      6-5  78-12  83-42 


In  the  foregoing  experiments  50  grams  of  wood  were  heated  "with  100  grams 
of  alkali.  When  equal  quantities  of  wood  and  alkali  were  employed,  the  yield  of 
oxalic  acid  was  larger  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alkali  employed,  and  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  wood.  Thus,  when  heated  in  a  thin  layer,  50  grams  of  wood  yielded 
oxalic  acid  equivalent  to  81-0  per  cent,  of  the  wood  employed,  and  to  40-0  per  cent,  of 
the  alkali,  and  100  grams  of  w^ood  gave  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  equivalent  to  54-14 
per  cent,  of  the  wood  and  to  54*14  per  cent,  of  the  alkali. 

To  separate  the  oxalic  acid  from  the  melt,  the  latter  is  boiled  with  water,  the 
solution  concentrated  to  38°  Bm.  (sp.  gr.  r35)  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  oxalic  acid  separates  in  granules  of  sodium  oxalate.  This  salt  after 
washing  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  resulting  calcium  salt  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid;  and  the  liquid  concentrated  to  15  Bm.  (sp.  gr.  1*16),  whereupon  the 
dissolved  gypsum  crystallises  out,  and  the  solution  freed  therefrom  and  evaporated 
down  to  30°  Bm.  (sp.  gr.  1-261),  yields  crystals  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  alkali  contained  in  the  several  mother-liquors  of  this  process  may  be  recovered 
by  concentration  to  sp.  gr.  1*380,  addition  of  sawdust  till  it  assumes  a  pasty  consist- 
ence, evaporation  to  dryness,  and  ignition.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with  water  or 
with  the  dilute  alkaline  liquor  obtained  after  addition  of  milk  of  lime  to  the  sodium 
oxalate,  made  caustic  with  lime,  and  after  concentration  till  its  specific  gravity  is 
1-407,  again  heated  with  sawdust  as  at  first. 

C.  0.  Cech  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  70)  recommends  as  a  substitute  for  sawdust,  in 
the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  the  clippings  of  parchment  paper,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Purification. — To  obtain  pure  oxalic  acid  for  titration,  E.  Reichardt  (Arch.  Pharm. 
[3],  ii.  235)  stirs  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  commercial  acid  till  it  is  cold,  and 
dries  the  fine-grained  crystalline  powder  thus  obtained  between  filter  paper.  Similar 
methods  are  recommended  by  L.  Siehold  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  441),  and  F.  Stolba 
{Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  50). 

Estimation.-— Yov  th.e  tltvsition  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts,  Jean  a.  Pellet  {Bull. 
Sac.  Chim,  [2],  xxvii.  204)  recommend  the  use  of  baryta-water.  The  free  acid  is  first 
exactly  neutralised  with  soda,  the  solution  then  mixed  with  excess  of  baryta-water, 
and  the  uncombinecl  baryta  titrated  back  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Beactions. — 1.  With  Chlorates,  Br omates,  and  lo dates.  A  boiling  super- 
saturated aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  decomposes  solutions  of  chlorates,  broraates, 
and  iodates,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  respectively.  In  the  case 
of  potassium  chlora,te,  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine  is  evolved,  but  still  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  chlorate  is  reduced  to  chloride.  With  iMassium  hromate  a  similar 
reaction  takes  place,  but  the  proportion  of  the  bromine  evolved  to  the  bromide  formed 
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is  greater  than  that  of  chlorine  to  chloride  in  the  case  of  the  chlorate.  lodates  evolve 
all  their  iodine  in  the  free  state,  no  traces  of  iodides  being  formed. 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  these  bodies,  the  chlorates  are  first  decomposed,  then 
the  bromates,  and  finally  the  iodates,  that  which  is  attacked  first  being  completely- 
decomposed  before  the  others  are  acted  on.  The  steam  accompanying  the  gas  evolved 
expels  all  traces  of  it  before  vapours  of  the  second  halogen  make  their  appearance. 
This  can  be  distinctly  seen,  as  there  is  a  certain  interval  between  the  two  reactions,  it 
being  necessary  in  some  cases  to  add  more  oxalic  acid  to  start  it  again. 

These  reactions  afford  a  means  of  testing  chlorine  and  iodine  in  commercial 
bromine,  also  the  purity  of  bromides  and  bromates.  The  bromine  is  dissolved  in  a 
slight  excess  of  concentrated  potash,  and  treated  with  oxalic  acid.  Bromides  are 
oxidised  to  bromates  by  means  of  chlorine,  and  then  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  and 
bromates  are  treated  directly  with  oxalic  acid  (A.  Guyard,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
xxxi.  299). 

2.  With  Potassium  Permanganate.  On  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  rate 
of  action  between  this  salt  and  oxalic  acid,  see  Chemical  Action  (p.  426). 

3.  With  Sodium  Silicate.  When  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  75  grams  to  the 
litre,  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  500  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate,  the 
liquids  do  not  mix,  but  a  crust  is  formed  at  their  surface  of  contact,  consisting  of 
amorphous  hydrated  silica.  This  crust  sets  quite  hard,  and  decrepitates  when  heated, 
giving  a  fine  white  sand  hard  enough  to  polish  glass  (Monier,  Comjpt.  rend. 
Ixxxv.  1053). 

4.  With  Monatomic  Alcohols.  When  a  primary  monatomic  alcohol  is  treated 
with  'dehydrated  oxalic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  the  corresponding  oxalic  ether  is 
formed,  whereas  in  the  case  of  secondary  alcohols,  only  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxalic 
ether  is  obtained;  thus  3  mols.  methyl  alcohol  and  1  mol.  oxalic  acid  heated  together 
at  50°  for  several  hours  and  then  distilled,  yielded  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide,  un- 
changed methyl  alcohol,  methyl  oxalate  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  oxalic  acid 
employed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  methyl  formate  ;  ethyl,  normal  'propyl,  isohutyl,  iso- 
pentyl  (amyl),  and  allyl  alcohols  yield  mixtures  of  normal  and  acid  oxalic  ethers.  On 
subjecting  the  product  to  distillation,  the  normal  ether  goes  over  undecomposed,  while 
the  acid  ether  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  (with  a  little  monoxide)  and  the  corre- 
sponding formic  ether,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  increasing  with  the  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  in  the  case  of  ethyl  alcohol,  attaining  the  proportion  of  0'28  formic  to 
1  pt.  oxalic  ether.  Benzyl  alcohol  yielded  only  normal  benzyl  oxalate.  Pseudojpropyl 
alcohol  reacts  in  general  like  the  normal  alcohol,  but  is  less  easily  etherified. 

Primary  octyl  alcohol  from  the  essential  oil  of  Heraclmm  sphondylliim,  on  treatment 
with  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  yielded  octylene  (b.-p.  120°-125°),  and  octyl  formate 
(b.-p.  195"-197°),  these  substances  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  octyl 
oxalate — 

(C8Hi^)2C20*  =  C«H'6  +  C8Hi^CH02  +  CO^. 

Secondary  octyl  alcohol  (methyl-hexyl  carbinol)  under  similar  conditions  gave 
carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide,  formic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  octyl  formate. 
Trimethyl  carbinol  and  dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol  are  split  up  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid 
into  water  and  hydrocarbons,  viz.,  butylene  and  amylene  respectively  (Cahours  a. 
Demar9ay,  Coinpt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  668  ;  Ixxxvi.  991). 

5.  With  Po lyatoraic  Alcohols  (Lorin,  1873,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  xxix.  367; 
XXX.  447;  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  129,  363;  Ixxxiv.  1136).  It  has  long  been  known 
that  oxalic  acid  when  heated  with  glycerol  (glycerin)  and  water  is  resolved  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  formic  acid,  (C^H'O^  =  CO^  +  CH^O-),  the  glycerol  being  com- 
monly supposed  to  take  no  part  in  the  reaction,  but  merely  to  prevent  the  temperature 
from  rising  so  high  as  to  give  rise  to  the  resolution  of  the  formic  acid  into  CO  and 
H^O.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  formic  acid  does  not 
at  once  distil  over,  but  remains  in  the  retort  together  with  the  glycerol,  and  can  be 
separated  therefrom  only  by  distillation  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  (ii. 
686).  According  to  Lorin,  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  under  these  circumstances 
into  CO^  and  CffO^  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  glyceryl  oxalate  or 
oxalin,  G^WO^  =  Q^B.\OTI){O.COy,  which  when  heated  with  water  is  resolved  into 
glycerol,  formic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide  :  * 

C^H«05  +  2W0  =  C^H^O^  +  CH202  +  CO^, 

and  in  fact  when  a  mixture  of  glycerol  and  oxalic  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  at  65° 

*  "When  the  mixtm-e  of  glycerol  and  oxalic  acid  is  heated  without  addition  of  water,  the  pro- 
ducts are  allyl  alcohol,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide,  C^H«0^  +  C^H='0*=C'H«OH-2CO='+2H=0  (Tollens  a. 
Henniger,  vi.  90). 
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a  product  is  obtained  from  which  ether  extracts  a  white  silky  body  of  unctuous 
aspect,  easily  altered  by  moisture,  fusing  readily  in  the  dry  state,  and  resolidifying  at 
53°.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  said  to  be  resolved  into  carbon  monoxide  and 
glycerol,  and  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum  partly  into  aqueous  formic  acid  and  a  gas. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  this  body,  which  Lorin  regards  as  a  mixture,  gave  with 
ammonia  a  large  quantity  of  oxamide,  which  compound  was  likewise  obtained  when 
mixtures  of  glycerol  and  oxalic  acid  in  various  proportions  were  heated  at  various 
temperatures,  or  left  to  themselves  for  some  time  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  reaction 
takes  place  with  peculiar  facility  when  the  anhydrous  compounds  are  employed,  and 
then  treated  with  ammonia. 

In  the  same  manner  are  formed  the  oxalins  of  ethylene  and  octylene  glycol, 
mannitol,  dulcitol,  erythritol,  and  quercitol,  the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition 
of  the  oxalic  acid  begins  being  lower  for  the  glycols,  and  higher  for  erythritol,  &c., 
than  for  glycerol,  with  which  it  begins  at  75°,  and  is  in  full  activity  at  9U°  ;  it  is 
higher  also  for  dulcitol  than  for  mannitol.  No  action  upon  oxalic  acid  is  exerted  by 
cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  milk-sugar,  or  orcinol;  hydrate  of  turpentine-oil  heated  with 
oxalic  acid  is  resolved  into  turpentine-oil  and  water.  IVIon atomic  alcohols  heated 
with  oxalic  acid  exhibit  only  a  faint  turbidity.  Lorin  regards  the  reaction  with 
oxalic  acid  above  described  as  characteristic  of  polyatomic  alcohols. 

Metallic  Oxalates.  On  the  Heat  of  Formation  and  Solution  of  Oxalates,  see 
Heat,  pp.  954,  957,  958,  982. 

On  the  Action  of  Alkaline  Oxalates  on  Earthy  Carbonates,  and  of  Alkaline  Car- 
bonates on  Earthy  Oxalates,  see  Carbonates  (p.  410). 

Electrolysis. — According  to  Bunge  {Ber.  ix.  78),  aqueous  solutions  of  oxalates  yield 
by  electrolysis  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole,  and  at  the  positive,  either  carbon  dioxide 
alone  or  a  mixture  of  that  gas  with  oxygen.  The  proportion  of  these  two  gases  in  the 
mixture  varies  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  relative  quantity  of 
oxygen  being  increased  by  strengthening  the  current,  enlarging  the  surface  of  the 
anode,  using  stronger  solutions,  and  lowering  the  temperature. 

Ammonium  Oxalate,  C-(NH'*)-0-'. — This  salt  has  been  found,  to  the  amount  of 
5-54  percent.,  in  Guanapi  guano,  in  combination  with  2  mols.  water,  the  ordinary  salt 
containing  1  mol.  (J.  A.  Tanner,  Chem.  News,  xxxii.  162). 

Calcium  Oxal at ejud^jhQ  obtained  in  crystals  of  the  various  forms  occurring  in 
plants,  and  others  besides,  by  causing  solutions  of  potassium  oxalate  and  calcium 
chloride,  or  of  oxalic  acid  and  calcium  sulphate,  to  mix  slowly  in  a  liquid  medium  by 
means  of  strips  of  filter-paper  or  dialysing  diaphragms,  the  particular  forms  obtained 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  reaction  and  the  constitution  of  the  medium. 
Thus  in  a  medium  containing  glucose  or  dextrin,  needles  are  formed  exactly  like  the 
'  raphides  '  occurring  in  plants  ;  in  a  medium  containing  a  small  quantity  of  albumin, 
crystals  of  hour-glass  shape  are  produced,  like  those  Avhich  sometimes  occur  in  urine 
(Vesque,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  149).  Similar  results  were  previously  obtained  by 
Monier  (vi.  887), 

Potassio-calcio-chromic  Oxalate,  KCaCr(C^O^)^,  is  formed  by  mixing  warm 
dilute  solutions  of  blue  potassio- chromic  oxalate  and  calcium  chloride: 
K3Cr(C20*)3  +  CaCP  =  2KC1  +  KCaCviCO'f ;  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  red  potassio- 
chromic  oxalate  with  recently  precipitated  calcium  oxalate:  KCr(C-'0'')- +  CaC^O'*  = 
KCaCr(C20*)^    The  former  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

This  salt  loses  1  mol.  of  water  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  changing  from  a  greenish- 
black  to  a  greenish-violet  tint ;  at  100°  it  is  dehydrated  and  becomes  violet.  1  pt.  of 
it  dissolves  in  about  22  of  water  at  16°,  and  in  5  pts.  at  100°,  The  solution,  of  a 
greenish-purple  colour,  becomes  more  decidedly  green  when  boiled,  and  resumes  its 
original  colour  on  cooling.  The  salt  is  exceedingly  stable,  and  crystallises  with  the 
greatest  ease  from  hot  or  cold,  acid  or  neutral  solutions,  and  can  be  precipitated  in  the 
crystalline  state.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals, 
when  slowly  deposited,  are  formed  in  clusters,  the  individual  crystals  being  never 
more  than  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  ^  an  inch  long.  They  have  a  greenish-black 
lustre,  and  apparently  consist  of  prisms  with  a  rectangular  base  ;  they  reflect  white 
light.  From  hot  solutions  much  smaller  crystals  are  deposited,  which,  as  well  as  their 
powder,  are  olive-green  in  daylight,  and  beetroot-red  by  gaslight.  Minute  crystals, 
examined  in  dayliglit  by  the  microscope,  are  of  a  pale  green  tint;  fragments  of  large 
crystals  coarsely  powdered  appear  of  almost  all  tints,  rich-green  and  blue  prevailing. 
Larger  crystals,  deposited  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  cold  solution,  appear  of 
two  colours,  chiefly  a  beautiful  blue  and  rich  green,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of 
deep  red. 
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A  crystal  mounted  in  sneh  a  manner  that  ifc  could  be  rotated  on  its  principal 
crystalline  axis  while  under  microscopic  examination,  showed  in  each  revolution  two 
phases  of  blue,  two  of  green,  and  two  of  opacity  with  a  tinge  of  red.  When  a  crystal 
so  small  as  to  be  quite  transparent  in  any  position  was  examined  in  this  manner,  pure 
red  light  was  transmitted  through  its  edges.  These  effects  show  that  the  play  of 
colour  is  due  to  pleochroi'sm,  or  the  property  which,  by  virtue  of  double  refraction, 
some  minerals  possess  of  transmitting  light  of  different  tints  through  their  different 
crystalline  axes.  The  two  axes  of  thin  crystals  give  spectra  which  do  not  differ  from 
each  other  materially,  or  from  the  solution  of  this  salt  in  particular,  or  from 
chromium  salts  generally. 

By  examination  with  a  Nicol's  prism,  and  with  similar  crystals  used  as  analysers, 
it  was  found  that  this  salt  is  a  powerful  polariser.  There  is  a  marked  difference  when 
the  blue  and  the  green  rays  are  examined  with  a  Nicol's  prism,  the  former  being  much 
more  completely  polarised  than  the  latter,  so  that  in  rotating  the  Nicol  there  is  an 
alternation  of  brilliant  blue  and  perfect  darkness,  or,  if  the  crystal  be  thin,  of  blue  and 
reddish-green.  If,  however,  a  crystal  transmitting  green  rays  of  equal  brilliancy  be 
examined,  the  light  is  not  cut  off,  but  only  obscured.  In  like  manner,  if  both  analyser 
and  polariser  consist  of  these  crystals,  the  effect  when  they  are  in  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  Nicol's  prism,  viz.,  only  green 
rays  are  transmitted.  The  green  ray  is  more  strongly  refracted,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  absorbed  than  the  blue,  in  accordance  with  Babinet's  law  {Pogg.  A7in.  xli.  116). 
This  was  made  evident  from  the  apparent  change  of  colour  when  white  light  was 
admitted  to  them  at  different  angles.  These  observations  account  for  the  facts 
abeady  noticed — namely,  that  minute  crystals  appear  green  even  under  the  microscope, 
and  also  that  the  powder  is  green. 

Taking  a  number  of  crystals,  or  fragments  of  crystals,  lying  in  all  directions  over 
each  other,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  blue  rays  can  be  transmitted ;  for  where  two 
crystals  cross,  the  light  transmitted  is  green.  The  green  rays  being  more  absorbed 
(that  is  to  say,  travelling  with  less  facility)  than  the  blue,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  blue 
crystal  so  thin  as  to  transmit  white  light  through  one  axis,  while  green  rays  would 
pass  at  right  angles  through  the  other ;  under  these  circumstances  the  crystals  would 
appear  green.  The  red  colour  seen  by  gaslight  is  of  course  due  to  the  suppression  of 
the  green  and  blue  by  the  yellow  illumination.  This  substance  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  fact  that  pleochroi'sm  results  from  the  polarisation  of  light  traversing  a  doubly- 
refracting  coloured  medium. 

This  chromium-compound  is  a  remarkably  delicate  test  for  the  purity  of  white 
light,  showing  a  red  tint  by  gas-light,  red  and  blue  by  the  lime-light,  while  by  the 
light  of  magnesium  wire  or  the  sun  it  displays  red,  blue,  and  green.  Altogether  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  pleochroism  at  present  known  (W.  N.  Hartley,  Froc. 
Boy.  Soc.  xxi.  499). 

From  the  microscopic  examination  of  many  similar  compounds,  it  was  found  that 
the  efficiency  in  displaying  pleochroism  is  inversely  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
compounds,  the  property  depending  upon  the  amount  of  colour  the  chromium  gives  to 
the  crystals. 

MonoTuhidium  Dioxalate,  EbHC-0*.C2H''^0*  + 2H20,  is  prepared  by  digesting 
together  100  grams  of  rubidium-alum,  72-6  grams  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  and  170 
c.c.  water  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  separates  out  almost  completely  on  cooling.  By 
slow  evaporation  it  is  obtained  in  fine,  transparent,  many-faced  prismatic  crystals, 
apparently  triclinic ;  and  by  cooling  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution,  in  translucent 
laminar  groups  of  crystals,  becoming  milk-white  when  dried  at  100°,  but  not  efflor- 
escing perceptibly  in  the  air.  The  pulverised  salt  has  a  density  of  nearly  2'124G  at 
18°.  The  salt  dissolves  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  47  pts.  water  at  21°,  the 
latter  solution  having  a  density  of  1 '0111.  By  ignition  it  is  converted  into  carbonate 
(Stolba,  Munch.  Akad.  Ber.  1877,  6  Heft). 

Vanadious  Oxalate  is  obtained,  according  to  Guyard  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
XXV.  350),  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  vanadium  pentoxide  and  crystallised  oxalic  acid  in 
the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the  latter.  The  blue  mass  thus  obtained  dissolves 
completely  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  on  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  the 
oxalate. 

Oxalic  Ethers.  On  the  reaction  of  Ethyl  and  Methyl  Oxalates  with  Naphthyl- 
amine,  see  Naphthylaminb. 

Methyl  Oxalate,  Q-{GB?)'^0\  is  very  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  oxalic  acid 
dehydrated  at  100°  in  boiling  methyl  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool.  The 
crystals  are  freed  from  adhering  mother-liquor  by  draining  on  a  vacuum-filter,  and 
washed  with  cold  water  till  the  liquid  which  runs  away  no  longer  exhibits  the  iodoform 
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reaction.  To  obtain  pure  methyl  alcohol  from  this  ether,  it  must  be  decomposed  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  water  and  distilled  (Erlenmeyer,  K  Rej).  Pharm.  xxiii.  624). 

Ethyl  Oxalate,  C^C^R^yO*. — With  potassium  methylate,  this  ether  forms  potas- 
sium methyloxalate  (Salomon,  Ber.  viii.  1506);  possibly  thus: 

C2(C2H5)204  +  CffOK  =  CO'CH^.CO^K  +  {C'W'fO. 

On  the  reaction  of  Ethyl  Oxalate  with  Cyanamide,  see  p.  598. 

Pro'pyl  Oxalate,  C\C^H')-0\  is  obtained  by  distilling  anhydrous  propyl  alcohol 
with  dehydrated  oxalic  acid,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphuric*  acid.  The  distillate,  on  addition  of  water,  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  which,  when  dried  and  rectified,  yields  propyl  oxalate,  having  an  aromatic 
odour,  a  density  of  I'OIS  at  22°,  and  boiling  between  209°  and  211"^.  Ammonia 
easily  converts  it  into  crystalline  propyl  oxamate,  C^H^O.CO.CO.NH^,  which  is 
decomposed  by  water  with  reproduction  of  propyl  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid : 

C^H^O.C^O^.NH^  +  2H20  =  C^'H^OH  +  C^H^O^  +  NH^ 

(Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  749). 

Butyl  Oxalate,  C2(C^H.'')'0\  obtaineddn  like  manner,  is  a  very  clear,  colourless 
liquid,  having  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  a  density  of  r002  at  14°,  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  Cold  water  decom- 
poses it  slowly  ;  boiling  potash-ley  more  quickly,  into  oxalic  acid  and  butyl  alcohol. 
By  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  containing  only  a 
quantity  of  potassium  sufficient  to  replace  one  of  the  butyl-molecules,  it  is  converted 
into  potassium-butyl  oxalate,  C02C''H''.C0'K.  With  aqiuous  ammonia  it  forms 
oxamide.  By  addition  of  alcoholic  ammonia  in  small  portions  it  is  converted  into 
butyl  oxamate,  NH-.CO.CO.OC^H^,  which  separates  from  its  solution  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  beautiful  prisms  (Cahours,  ibid.  1408). 

OXAIiZS^  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mercadante  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1875 
249)  on  the  growth  of  wood-sorrel  {Oxalis  acetosella)  and  several  species  of  Rumex  in 
sulphur,  to  which  were  added  altogether  1 1  pts.  per  thousand  of  ferric  oxide,  and  of 
the  nitrates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  silicates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
but  no  salts  of  potassium.  Under  these  circumstances  the  plants  did  not  fructify  ; 
their  juice  contained  only  an  eighth  of  the  quantity  of  acid  present  in  that  of  the 
normal  plants  ;  tartaric  acid  was  present  as  well  as  oxalic  acid ;  and  the  proportion 
of  starch  and  of  sugar  was  greatly  diminished. 

C0.NH.C0.NH2 

C^H^N^O^  =  |  .   Oxalan.~Th\s  compound  is 

C0.NH2 

formed  by  fusing  oxam  ethane  with  urea : 

COOC^H^  C0.NH.C0.NH2 


+  CO™'  =  C-'H^OH 


C0.NH2  C0.NH2 

(Carstanjen,  J.  jpr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  143);  also  by  heating  ammonium  parabanate, 
C^H(NH^)N20^  (with  which  it  is  metameric)  with  alcoholic  ammonia  (anhydrous 
alcohol  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  NH^)  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  six 
or  eight  hours. 

C0.N(CH3).C0.NH(CH3) 
The  amide  of  dimethyloxaluric  acid,  \  ,  is  formed  in  like 

C0.NH2 

manner  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures 
on  dimethylparabanic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  223-5°  (Menschutkin, 
Ber.  vii.  128  ;  Liehigs  Annalen,  cLxxii.  73). 

OXAI.VRXC  ilCZB,  C3H4N20*  =  NH2.CO.NH.CO.COOH  (Menschutkin,  ibid. 
89).  The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid,  C^H^KN^O'*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
on  potassium  parabanate,  C^HKN-0^.  According  to  Strecker  {ibid,  cxiii.  47),  it  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  carbonate  on  alloxan  in  presence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  Menschutkin,  however,  obtained  by  this  process  another  salt,  the 
composition  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  Potassium  oxalurate  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  with  great  facility.  Even  small  quantities  of  it  yield 
fine  well-developed  crystals,  containing  1  niol.  water,  M'hich  is  given  olf  at  100°,  and 
slowly  by  efflorescence  in  contact  with  the  air.  According  to  measurements  by 
Erofejeff,  they  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system^  Axial  ratio,  a  \  b  \  c  = 
1  :  0-6014965  :  0-5393226.    Observed  forms,  P,  *oo  P,  Poo,  ooPoo,  ooPoo, 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxy chloride,  oxaluric  acid  is  converted  into  oxalyl- 
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carbamide  or  parabanic  acid:  C3H^N20*  -  H^O  =  Cm'^N^O^  (arimaux,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxvii.  1548). 

Ethyl  Oxalurate,  NH^CO.NH.C-02.0C2H^  which  L.  Henry  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ethoxyoxalyl  chloride,  C-H^O.C'-O-.Cl,  on  urea  (vii,  883)  may  also  be  prepared 
by  heating  silver  oxalurate  for  half  an  hour  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  a  slight  excess 
of  ethyl  bromide  or  iodide  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  with  decomposition 
at  177°-178°  ;  is  converted  by  silver  nitrate  into  diargentic  parabanate,  C^Ag-N^O-, 
and  resolved  by  baryta- water  into  oxalic  acid,  urea,  and  alcohol ;  by  alcoholic  ammonia, 
at  120°,  into  oxaluramide  and  alcohol ;  by  hot  water  and  dilute  acids  into  oxalic  acid, 
urea  oxalate,  and  other  products  (F.  Salomon,  Ber.  ix.  374). 

OXAIiYIi-CARBAMISE.    Syn.  with  Paeabanic  Acid  {q.  v.) 

OXAI.VI.-BIPH&Ifirz.-H'!rX>RAZIDE,  {CmKWKyO^O'^.  See  Hydrazines 
(p.  1053). 

OXAMETHAITX:,  NH2.C0.C0.0C2H5.    Ethyl  Oxamate.    See  Oxamic  Ethers. 

OXAIVCIC  ACID,  C2H3NOs  =  NH2.CO.CO.OH.  This  acid  is  formed  by  the 
direct  oxidation  of  glycocine,  NH-.CH'^.CO.OH,  with  potassium  permanganate.  Oxalic 
and  carbonic  acids,  which  are  formed  at  -  the  same  time,  may  be  removed  by  calcium 
chloride,  the  oxamic  acid  then  precipitated  by  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the 
precipitate  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (E.  Engel,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  808). 

Oxamic  Ethees. 

Ethyl  Oxamate  or  Oxamethane,  C*H^N03  =  NH^.CO.CO.OG^H^,  is  best  pre- 
pared, according  to  Weddige  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  x.  193),  by  adding  very  gradually  to  a 
solution  of  1  mol.  ethyl  oxalate  in  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  1  mol. 
ammonia  likewise  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  whole  being  carefully  cooled  by  ice,  as  rise 
of  temperature  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  considerable  quantities  of  oxamide. 
The  oxamethane  separates,  even  while  the  process  is  going  on,  in  thick  crystals,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  reaction  must  be  freed  from  small  quantities  of  oxamide  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  The  mother-liquor  yields  additional  quantities  on 
evaporation. 

On  the  formation  of  Oxaluramide  bj  fusing  Oxamethane  with  Urea,  see  p.  1455. 

Ey  the  action  of  phosphorus pentachloride,  oxamethane  is  converted  into  ethylic 
dichloramidacetate,  NH'-.CCl'.COOC^H^  which  crystallises  in  hard  white  needles; 
fumes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ammonia  ;  is  reconverted  by  water  into  oxamethane  ; 
gives  off  chlorine  when  kept  for  some  time,  and  hydrogen  chloride  when  fused,  with 
simultaneous  formation  of  ethylic  cyanocarbonate.  If  the  temperature  rises  somewhat 
too  high  during  the  preparation  of  the  dichloramidacetate,  a  body  is  formed  having 
the  composition  NHzz:CCl— COOC'-^H^  (Wallach,  Ber.  viii.  299). 

In  the  distillation  of  oxamethane  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  there  are  also 
formed,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  water,  fine  crystals  melting  at  128°- 130°,  and 
having  the  composition  C'*H''0^C1''NP.  This  compound  dissolves  slowly  in.  cold  water 
and  in  acids,  easily  in  alkalis  and  ether.  When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  is 
resolved  into  phosphorus  oxycliloride  and  ethyl-cyanocarbonic  acid.  Water  decom- 
poses it,  forming  hydrochloric  but  no  phosphoric  acid,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
pound of  ethylcyanocarbonic  acid  with  POCi^  but  that  its  constitution  is  probably 
C^H^O.CO.CCP.NH.POCP  (Wallach). 

Oxamethane  Cyamtrate,  (C*H^NO^)^C^H^N^O^,  metameric  and  polymeric  with  ethyl 
oxalurate,  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  into  5  grams  of  pure  and 
dry  oxamethane  heated  to  130°  in  an  oil-bath,  treating  the  product  with  30-40  grams 
of  boiling  water,  and  filtering.  The  cyanurate  then  separates  in  needles,  which  may 
be  purified  from  oxamethane,  if  still  present,  by  recrystallisation.  It  crystallises  in 
shining  brittle  needles  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  about  30  pts.  of  boil- 
ing water;  melts  to  a  pasty  mass  at  155°-160°  ;  and  is  resolved  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture into  cyanic  acid  and  a  crystalline  sublimate.  On  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  deposits  hard  shining  prisms  of  calcium 
oxamate.  Ammonia  added  to  its^aqueous  solution  precipitates  crystals  of  oxamide, 
and  baryta-water  throws  down  barium  cyanurate.  These  reactions  demonstrate 
the  composition  of  the  compound  (Grimaux,  Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  153). 

Acetyl-oxamethane,  NH(C-H=^0).C-0-.OC-H\  formed  by  heating  oxamethane  with 
acetyl  chloride,  crystallises  in  radiate  groups  of  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melting  at  54°.  The  compound  thus  formed  is  probably  identical  with  that  which 
Ossikovsky  obtained  (^er.  v.  667)  by  the  action  of  ethoxyoxalyl  chloride  on  acetamide 
(Kretschmar  a.  Salomon,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  299). 
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Benzoyl-oxamethane,  produced  in  a  similar  maimer,  is  also  a  finely  crystallised 
compound. 

Ethyloxamethane,  l^^ipm^C^-O-.OCm";  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  oxalate 
on  ethylamine,  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  244°-246°,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  aqueous 
ammonia  with  formation  of  ethyloxamide,  NH(C^H^).C'02.NH^  It  is  saponified 
by  boiling  water,  also  by  riiilk  of  lime,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  formation 
of  a  crystalline  ethyloxamate  of  calcium  containing  2  mol.  H^O.  The  acid 
obtained  from  this  salt  sublimes  in  woolly  needles  (Wallach  a.  West,  Ber.  viii.  760). 

Ethyloxamethane  is  converted  by  PCl^  into  ethyloxamethane- amidochloride, 
CJH^NH.CCP— C00C2H^  which  by  prolonged  heating  at  100°  is  resolved  into  HOI, 
C'-H^Cl,  CO^,  and  greasy  substances,  from  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  body 
melting  at  200°  may  be  sublimed  (Wallach  a.  West,  Ber.  viii,  760 ;  ix,  262). 

Methyloxamethane,  NH(CH^).C20-.0C-H^  obtained  by  passing  methylamine  into 
ethyl  oxalate,  solidifies  at  0°,  but  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  an  oil  soluble  in  water 
(Wallach  a.  West). 

Ethyl  Thioxamate,  NH2.CS.CO.OC2H^  is  formed  by  addition  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide to  ethyl  cyanocarbonate  (vii.  415 ;  viii.  617)  : 

NC.CO.OC-H*  +  H^S  =  NH2.CS.CO.OC2ff. 

When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  this  ether  or  its  alcoholic  solution,  ethyl 
thioxamate  soon  separates  in  yellow  crystals,  and  after  some  time  the  entire  liquid 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp  ;  and  by  pressing  out  the  mother-liquor  and  recrystal- 
lising  from  ether,  the  thioxamate  is  obtained  in  large  lemon-yellow  prisms  ;  from  hot 
water  it  crystallises  in  needles.  It  melts  at  63°-64°,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition  (Weddige,  J.  jpr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  79). 

Methyl  Thioxamate,  NH^.CS.CO.OCH^,  produced  in  like  manner,  crystallises 
in  delicate  light-yellow,  brilliant  needles  or  laminae  ;  melts  at  86°  ;  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  less  easily  in  water ;  decomposes  when  heated  above  its  melting  point  {ihid. 
X.  193). 

Isobutyl  Thioxamate,  ^W.CS.OO.CW.GR{CW)\  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
long  lemon-yellow  needles  and  prisms,  which  melt  at  58°,  dissolve  with  moderate 
facility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  water  (Weddige,  loe.  cit.) 

Phenyloxamic  Ethers  (H.  Klinger,  5en  viii.  310).  Ethylic  Phenyloxamate, 
or  Phenyloxamethane,  C^H^.CO.NH.COOC-H^,  is  formed  by  heating  ethyl  oxalate 
and  aniline  together  in  molecular  proportions,  and  crystallises  in  large  plates  or 
prisms,  melting  at  66°,  and  dissolving  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene.  From 
water  it  crystallises  in  small  needles,  melting  at  64'5°-65°.  Acetyl  chloride  converts 
it  into  ethyl  phenylace tyloxamate,  C«H^CO.N(C2H30).COOC2H^  which  forms 
large  prisms  or  plates  melting  at  66°-67°.  When  the  phenyloxamate  is  treated  with 
bromine,  the  monobromophenyl-compound,  C^H^Br.CONH.COOC^H^,  is  formed,  crys- 
tallising in  plates  or  flat  needles  which  melt  at  lo4°-156°,  and  yield  on  saponification 
parabromamline  melting  at  61°-62°, 

Ethylic  phenyloxamate  heated,  not  above  70°,  with  phosphorus  pentacliloride  is 
converted  into  ethylic  phenylamidodichloracetate,  NH(C'^H^).CCRCOOC-H^ ; 
above  70°,  however,  an  imidochloride  is  produced.  By  heating  the  amidodichlor- 
acetate  for  a  long  time  to  90°,  or  for  a  shorter  time  to  120°,  or  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  gaseous  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  ethylic  phenylimidochloracetate, 
C®H^N=CC1 — CO — OC^H^  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  91°. 
Both  the  amidodichloracetate  and  the  imidomonochloracetate  are  converted  by  aniline 

into  the  compound  C'^H'\N=:C<^qq       c^H*'   ^^^^^^  crystallises  in  yellow-green 

laminae,  melts  at  234°-235°,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  water  into  oxanilide 
(m.  p.  245°)  and  aniline.  When  the  amidodichloracetate  is  heated  for  twelve  hours 
at  90°,  or  for  two  or  three  hours  at  120°-130°,  CO  and  CO^  are  given  off,  and  the 
residual  liquid  is  found  to  contain  nothing  but  ethylic  phenyloxamate  and  aniline. 

Zitlnylic  Paratolyloxamate  or  Paratolyloxametliane 

C«H^(CH3).CO.NH.COOC2H^  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  oxalate  with  paratoluidine, 
crystallises  in  laminae  and  melts  at  66°-67°.  Paratolyloxamic  acid,  obtained  from  it 
by  the  action  of  alkalis,  forms  needles  melting  at  168''-170°.  Phosphorus  j^enta- 
chloride  converts  paratolvloxamethane  into  ethylic  paratolylamidodichloracetate, 
C6H*(GH3)  NH.CCr-.COOC-HS  which  crystallises  in  white  needles  melting  at  59°-60°, 
and  is  converted  by  water,  or  by  alcohol  of  98  per  cent.,  into  paratolyloxamethane 
(Klinger). 

Pbenylene  (l«eta-)  Oxamic  Acid,  C8H8N203  =  H2N.C«H^NH.C20^0H,  is 
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produced,  together  with  the  corresponding  phenylenediamine  oxalate,  when  meta- 
phenylenediamine  is  boiled  with  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol  for  five  or  six  hours,  and 
separates  out,  while  the  easily  soluble  phenylenediamine  oxalate  remains  in  the  liquid. 
It  likewise  separates  when  a  solution  of  phenylenediamine  oxalate  is  boiled  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  is  obtained  in  greatest  abundance  when  a  solution  of  meta-pheny- 
lenediamine  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  boiling  water  in  slightly  reddish  needles,  which  melt  only  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature and  carbonise  at  the  same  time.  The  ammonium,  salt  forms  slightly  yellow 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  easily  in  slightly  alkaline  water.  The  silver 
salt  forms  long  slender  needles  (Klusemann,  Ber.  vii.  1261). 

OX  AMIDE,  NH2.C'02.NH2.    On  the  Heat  of  Formation  of  Oxamide,  see  p.  960. 

Reaction  with  Alcoholates. — Oxamide,  like  other  amides,  does  not  yield  amine- 
bases  when  heated  with  alcoholates.  Thus,  on  distilling  it  with  sodium  ethylate  or 
with  sodium  or  potassium  phenate,  not  a  trace  of  ethylamine  or  phenylamine  is 
obtained,  the  only  products  being  ammonia  and  cyanide  of  sodium  or  potassium. 
Considerable  quantities  of  potassium  cyanide  are  formed  on  heating  oxamide  with 
potassium  hydrate  (Weith,  Ber.  vi.  966). 

Methyloxamide,  NH2.C202.NH(CH'),  prepared  by  the  action  of  methylamine 
on  oxamethane : 

NH2.C202.0C2H5  +  NH2(CH3)  =  NmC^O^.NHCCH')  +  C^H^OH, 

crystallises  in  microscopic  needles  melting  at  227°-229°,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol  (Wallach  a.  West,  Ber.  ix.  262). 

Methylethyloxamide,  NH(CH3).C^02.NH(C^H*),  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
methylamine  and  ethyloxamethane,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  melting  at 
155°-157°,  subliming  easily,  soluble  in  hot  water.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  it  is  converted  into  chloroxalmethylethylene,  C^H''C1N'^,  an  oily 
liquid  boiling  at  212°-213°,  miscible  with  water,  and  solidifying  at  low  temperatures. 
Its  hydrochloride,  C^H^'CIN^.IICI,  is  very  hygroscopic,  but  crystallises  on  standing 
over  sulphuric  acid ;  the  ]platinochloride,  (C*H'^ClN2.HCl)^PtCl'',  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  large  tablets ;  the  silver  salt,  C^H^ClN^.NO^Ag,  crystallises  in  transparent 
prisms  ;  the  methiodide,  C^H^CIN^.CH^I,  is  very  stable,  and  is  purified  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol.  The  reaction  of  chloroxalmethylethylene  with  metallic  salts  closely 
resembles  those  of  its  homologues  previously  described  (pp.  453,  464)  (Wallach  a. 
West). 

Phenylmethyloxamide,  NH(CH3).C202.NH(C«H5),  from  methyloxamethane 
and  aniline,  crystallises  in  thin  white  needles,  melting  at  171°-173°,  easily  sublimable. 

Phenylethyloxamide,  NH(C2H^).C202.NH(C'^H^),  prepared  from  ethyloxam- 
ethane and  aniline,  or  from  ethylic  phenyloxamate  and  ethylamine,  is  very  slightly 
s  :luble  in  water,  but  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  white  shining  needles  of 
silky  softness,  and  melting  at  169°  (Wallach  a.  West). 

OXAMOIDIXr.  A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  albumin. 
See  Pbotbids. 

OXETHirZ.Eir£!  -  TOI.VZBmE,    C^H^^NO  =  NH(C^H0(C2H*OH).  See 

TOLUIDINES. 

OXIlMCZDOCirAia-XC  acid.    Syn.  with  Pakabanic  Acid. 

OXIZTDOXiE,  C^H^NO.    The  identity  of  this  compound  with  orthoamidophenyl- 

cmco 

acetic  anhydride,  ^  '^-NH,  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  1086)  ;  and  this  view 

of  its  constitution  is  confirmed  by  its  formation  by  reduction  of  orthonitrophenylacetic 
acid.  When  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  nitrophenylacetic  acids  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  product  is  neutralised  with  marble 
and  precipitated  with  barium  carbonate,  the  para-  and  meta-amido-acids  form  barium 
salts,  while  the  ortho-acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  form  of  an  anhydride,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  ether.  This  anhydride  is  identical  with  oxindole,  prepared  by  reduc- 
tion of  dioxindole  (vi.  736),  and  yields  indole  when  heated  with  zinc-dust  (A.  Baeyer, 
Ber.  xi.  582). 

After  the  ingestion  of  oxindole  and  dioxindole  (by  men,  dogs,  and  rabbits),  red 
colouring  matters  are  found  in  the  urine,  very  much  like  those  which  are  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  these  bodies  in  the  air  (Nencki,  Ber.  vii.  1593). 

OXOiriC  ACID,  C^H^N^O*.  An  acid  discovered  by  Strecker,  who  obtained  it 
by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  uric  acid  in  alkaline  solution.    It  forms  two 
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series  of  salts.  The  acid  potassium  salt,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  the  alkaline 
solution  just  mentioned,  crystallises  in  needles  with  1^  mol.  water.  The  acid  barium 
salt  contains  ^  mol.  water.  These  salts  were  found  by  L.  Medicus  among  the  pre- 
parations left  by  Strecker  {Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxv.  230). 

OXACi:TilIflrzx.ZDi:,  C^H«N02  =  C«mNH.C2H2(OH)0.     Syn.  with  Phenyl- 

HYDEOXYL-ACETAMIDE,     See  ACETAMIDES  (p.  7). 

OSi;7il.CSTOTOI.VZDX3!fB,  OT^NO^  =  C«HXCH-^).NH.C2H-(0H)0  {loc,  cit.) 
OXlTiLCR'ZX.IC  or  ACI&irZ.-I.iLCTIC  ACID, 

Cm^O^  =  CH(OH)=OH— COOH. 

The  barium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed,  together  with  barium  malonate  (p.  1257),  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  baryta-water  on  ethyl  chloracrylate  (Pinner  a.  Bischoff, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxix,  85). 

OXT.aM'THRiVQVmOM'ES.    See  Anthbaquinones  (pp.  99-112). 

OXTTAZOBEMZBWS,  C'-HioN^O  =  C«H^NI=:N.OC«H^  is  formed  when  a  mixture 
of  nitrosophenol  (20  pts.)  and  aniline  acetate  (60  pts.)  is  left  to  itself  at  ordinary 
temperatures  or  heated  on  the  water-bath.  A  brisk  action  takes  place,  attended  with 
change  of  colour  and  formation  of  a  crystalline  pulp,  which,  when  heated  with 
ammonia,  yields  a  solution  of  oxyazobenzene.  This  compound  crystallises  in  orange- 
coloured  prisms,  melting  at  148°  (Kimich,  J?er.  viii.  1499);  compare  vii.  151;  viii. 
215. 

OX-srAZOTOI.UEia-£,  C«H*(CH3).N=N.OC«HXCH3),  formed,  together  with 
other  products,  by  the  action  of  paratoluidine  acetate  on  nitrosophenol,  crystallises  in 
orange-red  prisms  melting  at  151°,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  possesses  acid 
properties,  and  yields  a  silver  salt  crystallising  in  shining  orange-coloured  needles 
(Kimich,  loc.  cit.) 

OXYBEXTZAI.BSH'S'BliS.    See  Oxybenzoic  Aldehydes  (p.  1865). 

OXVBSXrZAMXBE:  (PARA-).    See  Oxybenzoic  Acids  (p.  1463). 

OXlTBXiWZEXfE,  or  OZOBESJZESS'B.  An  explosive  substance  formed  by 
treating  benzene  with  ozonised  oxygen  (p.  159). 

OXYBBN-ZOZC  or  Hlf  DROXITBBSTZOIC  ACIDS,  C«HXOH).COOH.  Many 
of  the  reactions  and  derivatives  of  these  acids  have  already  been  described  (pp.  278- 
294).  The  following  are  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  which  have 
been  made  by  H.  Kupferberg  {J.  'pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  424). 

Normal  Sodium  Paraoxybenzoate,  heated  to  240°-250°,  is  resolved  into  a  basic  salt, 
phenol,  and  carbon  dioxide,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2C«H^(OH)C02Na  =  C''H4(ONa)C02Na  +  C«H^OH  +  CO^. 

If  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  temperature  raised 
to  280°-295°,  the  basic  salt  is  left  as  a  white  residue,  which  is  then  found  to  yield 
36  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  the  quantity  decreasing  with  the  rise  of  temperature. 
The  change  of  paraoxybenzoic  acid  into  salicylic  acid  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  to  a  more  complex  action  than  the  mere  change 
of  position  of  the  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  groups,  possibly  to  the  formation  of  an 
isomeride  of  orthophenoldicarboxylic  acid,  which  would  be  resolved  by  heat  into  basic 
sodium  salicylate  and  carbon  dioxide,  as  follows : 

C«H3(OH)(C02Na)'^  =  C«HX0Na)C02Na  +  CO^ 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  observations  : — (1.)  When  sodium  para- 
oxybenzoate  is  heated  in  a  quick  stream  of  hydrogen,  no  salicylic  acid  is  formed ;  if 
the  stream  is  slow,  a  small  quantity  is  produced.  (2.)  By  Van  den  Welden's  observa- 
tion {J.  pr.  Chew,.  [2],  xv.  155),  that  thallious  salicylate  when  heated  decomposes  into 
paraoxybenzoic  and  orthophenoldicarboxylic  acids.  (3.)  By  Ost's  observation  {ibid. 
306),  that  basic  potassium  paraoxybenzoate  is  converted  by  heat  into  potassium  ortho- 
phenoldicarboxylate.  (4.)  A  nearer  examination  of  the  product  obtained  by  heating 
sodium  paraoxybenzoate  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  showed  the  presence  of  ortho- 
phenoldicarboxylic acid,  C«H3(0H)(C0-H)2,  and  oxytrimesic  acid,  C«H2(OH)(CO-^H)3. 
By  conducting  the  operation  very  slowly,  the  end-product  was  found  to  contain  basic 
sodium  oxytrimesitate  only,  the  reaction  taking  place  as  follows  : 

2C«H'(ONa)C02Na  +  CO^  =  C«H2(ONa)(C02Na)3  +  C^Hs.OH. 

Potassium  paraoxybenzoate,  heated  to  240°-250°  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  is 
resolved  into  basic  potassium  paraoxybenzoate,  phenol,  and  carbon  dioxide,  small  quan- 
tities of  orthophenoldicarboxylic  and  oxytrimesic  acids  being,  however,  formed  at  the 
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same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  potassium  salt  of  the  former 
acid  at  high  temperatures  into  basic  paraoxybenzoate  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  identity  of  the  orthophenoldicarboxylic  and  oxytrimesic  acids  obtained  above 
with  those  obtained  from  salicylic  acid  is  fully  borne  out  by  their  characters.  The 
alkaline  salts  of  oxybenzoic  acid  (meta-)  differ  from  those  of  the  isomeric  acids  in 
their  behaviour  when  heated  ;  they  yield  no  basic  salts,  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
impure  phenol,  the  residue  becoming  carbonised. 

Thallious  Oxyhenzoate,  C^H'*(0H).C02T1,  prepared  by  neutralising  the  acid  with 
thallious  carbonate  and  evaporating  the  solution,  crystallises  in  colourless  shining 
prisms,  easily  soluble  in  hot,  less  soluble  in  cold  water.  Basic  thallious  oxybenzoate, 
prepared  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxybenzoic  acid  with  excess  of  thallious 
hydrate,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  more  soluble  than 
the  neutral  salt,  and  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  basic  alkaline  oxybenzoates  are  white  hygroscopic  powders,  which  when  heated 
in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  leave  a  residue  containing  only  oxybenzoic  acid. 

Tetrethylammonium  Salicylate,  C^H''(0H).C0^N(C2H^)^  prepared  by  neutralising 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  base  with  salicylic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  is  a 
brown,  syrupy,  highly  hygroscopic  mass.  When  heated  to  150°,  it  is  resolved  into 
triethylamine  and  ethyl  salicylate.  The  metoxybenzoate  of  this  base  resembles  the 
salicylate  ;  the  paraoxybenzoate  is,  however,  resolved  at  170°  into  carbon  dioxide,  tri- 
ethylamine, ethylparaoxybenzoate,  and  phenetoi'l,  as  follows  : 

C«H^(OH).C02N(C2H^)*  =  C^H^OC^H*  +  (C2H5)3N  +  CO^. 

The  oxybenzoates  of  triethylphenylamTnonium,  C^H*(0H).C02(C^H*)^(C^H^),  are 
more  stable  than  those  of  tetrethylammonium,  but  are  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  similar 
manner,  yielding  diethylphenylamine  and  the  ethyl-ether  of  the  acid. 

The  Salicylate  and  Paraoxyhenzoate  of  Methylamine,  C«HXOH).C02N(CH3)H^  are 
deliquescent  crystalline  masses,  which  are  resolved  by  heat  into  methylamine,  phenol, 
and  carbon  dioxide.  The  metaoxybenzoate,  however,  yields,  when  heated,  methylamine 
and  oxybenzoic  acid. 

The  aniline  oxybenzoates,  prepared  by  dissolving  equivalent  quantities  of  base  and 
acid  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  are  well  crystallised  compounds,  and 
are  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  methylamine  salts,  the  paraoxy- 
benzoate yielding  a  small  quantity  of  the  anilide. 

The  three  oxybenzoyl-anilidesare  prepared  by  heating  the  aniline  salts  with 
PCI'  or  P^O*  as  crystalline  bodies. 

Salicyl-anilide  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at  132°  (134°-135°,  Wanstrat,  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vi.  336). 

Paraoxybenzoyl-anilide  crystallises  in  yellow  shining  plates,  melting  at  196°-197®. 

Oxybenzoyl-anilide  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles,  melting  at  154°- 155°. 

These  anilides  are  all  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water ; 
with  the  alkali-metals  and  thallium  they  form  easily  soluble  compounds  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  group  by  metal,  their  solutions  yielding 
amorphous  precipitates  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  Salicyl-anilide  differs  from 
the  others  in  giving  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

On  the  formation  of  Oxybenzoic  Acid  (Meta-)  together  with  Salicylic  Acid  from 
Orthochlorobenzoic  Acid,  see  p.  284. 

Solubility  in  Water. — H.  Ost  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvii.  228)  has  determined  the 
solubility  of  the  three  oxybenzoic  acids  and  of  benzoic  acid  in  water  by  filling  strong 
flasks  with  the  hot  solutions  of  the  acids,  closing  thein  loosely  after  cooling,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  ice  for  several  days,  and  estimating  by  titration  the  amount  of 
acid  remaining  in  solution  after  the  deposition  of  the  crystals.  The  solubilities  at  0° 
were  thus  found  to  be : 

Salicylic  Benzoic  Paraoxybenzoic  Metaoxybenzoic 

1  in  1050 > 


to  1  in  llOOC 


1  in  640  1  in  580  1  in  265 


All  four  acids  require  much  longer  time  for  the  complete  deposition  of  crystals 
when  the  solutions  are  dilute  than  when  they  are  concentrated. 

Oxidation. — The  three  monoxybenzoic  acids,  also  protocatechuic  acid  and  gallic 
acid,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  chromic  acid  mixture,  are  oxidised,  with  violent 
reaction,  to  carbon  dioxide  (J.  Remsen,  Chem.  News,  sxvii.  213,  277). 

Action  of  Ammonia. — Salicylic  and  paraoxybenzoic  acids,  heated  with  dry  ammonia, 
give  first  the  ammonium  salts,  which  when  heated  yield  phenol  and  carboii  dioxide, 
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Metaoxybenzoic  acid  however, -when  similarly  treated,  yields  oxybenzonitril. 
according  to  the  equation — 

C«H*(0H).C0.0NH4  +  NH3  =  C«H4(0H).0N  +  2H20  +  NH^. 

This  oxybenzonitril  melts  at  82°,  and  is  identical  Avith  that  which  Griess  obtained 
from  the  sulphate  of  diazocyanbenzene,  C6H3(CN)N2H2SO*  {Ber.  v.  669). 

The  three  isomeric  acids  show  a  similar  behaviour  when  distilled  with  potassium 
thiocyanate,  the  metaoxybenzoic  acid  alone  yielding  the  nitril.  This  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  nitril  is,  however,  less  easy  than  the  former. 

The  oxybenzonitril  yields,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  a 
mononitrated  substitution-compound  melting  at  182°-183°,  which  when  boiled  with 
alkalis  yields  a  nitro-oxybenzoic  acid  (H.  J.  Smith,  J.  ;pr.  Ghem.  [2],  xvi.  218). 

Ortho-ozybenzoic  or  Salicylic  iicid,  C^OH.CO^H.H''.  Experiments 
on  the  action  of  heat  on  the  normal  salicylates,  C*^H''(OH)CO^M,  have  been  made  by 
A.  v.  d.  Velden  {J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  151),  with  the  following  results.  All  these 
salts  are  decomposed  into  basic  salt,  phenol,  and  carbon  dioxide,  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  established  by  Kolbe  for  the  sodium-salt,  viz. 

2C«H*(OH).002Na  =  C«H^(0Na).C02Na  +  C^H^OH  +  CO^; 

the  salicylates  of  the  heavy  metals  however  partly  yield  free  salicylic  acid,  and  the 
copper  and  silver  salts  are  readily  decoraposecl  on  account  of  the  easy  reducibility  of 
the  metals  which  they  contain.  This  reaction,  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  salt,  as 
shown  by  Ost  (p.  285),  and  likewise  in  that  of  the  rubidium  salt,  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature partly  in  that  of  the  thallium  salt,  is  attended  with  the  conversion  of  the 
salicylic  into  paraoxybenzoic  acid.  The  thallium  salt  is  at  the  same  time  partly  con- 
verted, like  the  sodium  salt  at  high  temperatures  (p.  280),  into  phenoldicarboxylate : 

3C«HX0T1)(C02T1)  -t-  C02  =  C«H^(OH)  -i-  2C«H«(0T1)(C02T1)2. 

Normal  Thallium  Salicylate,  C®H'*(0H).C0T1,  prepared  with  the  calculated  quan- 
tities of  salicylic  acid  and  thallium  carbonate,  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in 
hot  water,  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  separates  on  cooling  from  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  in  thick  anhydrous  needles.  The  basic  salt,  C^H^(0T1).C0'^T1,  is  precipitated 
in  small,  nacreous,  faintly -yellowish  rhombic  plates  on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  the 
normal  salt  with  the  solution  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  thallium  hydroxide.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Aluminium  Salts. — On  mixing  a  solution  of  normal  sodium  salicylate  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  not  always  of  constant 
composition,  but  appears  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  normal  aluminium  salicylate, 
AP(C^H^O^)^.  By  prolonged  standing,  and  especially  by  boiling  with  water,  salts 
richer  in  aluminium  are  formed. 

Normal  Ferric  Salicylate,  Ye^i^yW'O^y,  separates  on  mixing  the  normal  sodium 
salt  with  ferric  chloride,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which,  together  with  the  mother- 
liquor,  quickly  acquires  the  deep  violet  colour  produced  on  bringing  free  salicylic 
acid  in  contact  with  ferric  chloride.  After  washing,  it  forms  a  brown  amorphous 
body,  which  yields  a  violet  solution  when  boiled  with  water. 

Dibromosalicylic  Acid,  C^H2Br2(0H).C02H,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  salicylic  acid,  forms  colourless  needles,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol,  and  melt  at  219°.  Its  solution  is  coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  Neither 
this  acid  nor  monobromosalicylic  acid  appears  to  form  bimetallic  salts  (Hiibner,  Ber. 
X.  1707). 

Dichlorosalicylic  Acid,  G^WG\?{OB.).COm.  The  modification  of  this  acid, 
produced  by  passing  the  calculated  quantity  of  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid 
in  acetic  acid,  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  white  flocks  on  addition  of  water,  and  may 
be  purified  from  the  monochlorinated  acid  by  conversion  into  barium  salt.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
separates  from  the  solution  on  spontaneous  evaporation  in  stellate  groups  of  colourless 
needles.  It  melts  at  214°,  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition.  Ferric  chloride 
produces  a  fine  violet  colour  in  its  aqueous  solution.  The  barium  salt, 
[C«H2CP(OH)C02]2Ba+  Siff^O,  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  in  large  colourless  needles.  The  potassium  salt, 
C''H2CP(OH)C02K,  crystallises  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  white 
needles.  The  sodium  salt,  C'^H-C12(OH)C02Na,  forms  easily  soluble  needles;  the 
nagnesium  salt,  [G^B.^Cl\OR)CO-]mg,  very  soluble  crystals.  The  lead  salt, 
C^H^CPOPbCO^,  is  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  ;  so  likewise  is  the  silver  salt.  The 
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copper  salt  forms  small  brown  soluble  crystals.  The  ethylic  ether,  G^WQ\%<dW}GO'^Q'^W, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  47°,  and  forms  a  potassium  salt, 
C«H*'^C1"(0K)C02C2H^  The  acid  treated  with  nitric  acid  yields  a  soluble  nitro- 
derivative  (E.  F.  Smith,  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  Proc.  xvii,  68). 

aa'itrosalicylic  iLcids.  Two  mo?jonitrosalicylic  acids,  C«H3(N02)(0H).C02H, 
obtained  by  direct  nitration  of  salicylic  acid,  were  described  by  Hiibner  in  1874  {Ber. 
vii.  1320),  and  distinguished  as  ortho-  and  j^am-nitrosalicylic  acids,  because  when 
heated  they  yielded  respectively  ortho-  and  para-nitrophenol  (p.  281).  In  a  subse- 
quent paper  {ibid.  x.  1697)  they  are  named  o-  and  fi-orthohydroxymetanitrohenzoic 
acid,  or  more  shortly  o-  and  fi-nitrosalicylic  acid.  These  two  acids  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  formulse, 

/\oH  /\oH 


the  a-modification  being  evidently  resolvable  into  00"^  and  o-nitrophenol,  the  )8-modifi- 
cation  into  CO-  and  ^?-nitrophenol. 

a-Nitrosalicylic  acid  yields  a  diethyl-compound  (p.  282),  convertible  by  treatment 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  into 

a-Orthamidometanitrohenzoic  acid,  CH^.NH-.NO^.COOH,  which  forms  very  long 
delicate  golden-yellow  needles,  melting  at  263°.  Its  barium  salt  forms  brownish-yellow 
crystals.  The  acid  is  converted  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  into  a  white  diazo- 
compound,  and  this,  when  treated  with  alcohol,  yields  a  metanitrobenzoic  acid  which 
melts  at  140°,  and  is  converted  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  an 
amido-acid  melting  at  173°.  This. shows  that  the  nitro-group  in  the  acid  occupies 
the  meta-position  in  relation  to  the  carboxyl -group,  as  the  name  implies. 

Together  with  the  foregoing  amidonitrobenzoic  acid,  there  is  formed  an  amide, 
C^H^.NO^.NH'^CONH^  which  crystallises  in  long,  colourless,  sparingly  soluble  needles 
melting  at  225°.  Solutions  of  this  substance  produce  a  deep-red  colour  with  ferric 
chloride.    It  forms  colourless  compounds  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

)Q-Nitrosalicylic  acid,  when  pure,  melts  at  131°,  not  at  145°,  as  formerly  stated. 

^-Orthamidometanitrobenzoic  acid,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  a-corapound 
(see  above),  forms  long  yellow  needles  melting  at  204°,  and  volatilises  easily  with 
steam.  It  is  converted  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol  into  metanitro- 
benzoic acid  melting  at  142°,  and  yielding,  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  amido-acid  melting  at  174°.  Theamicfe,  formed  together  with  the  nitro-acid, 
melts  at  109°. 

Sulphonic  acids. — a-Nitrosalicylic  acid  is  converted  by  heating  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  sulphonic  acid,  C«H2(OH)(N02)(COOH)S03H,  the  calcium  and 
barium  salts  of  which  crystallise  in  hair-like  needles.  This  acid  yields  by  reduction 
the  corresponding  amido-acid,  C«H2(OH)(NH2)(S03H)COOH  +  H^O.  _ 

a-Metamidosalicylic  acid,  when  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  yields  colour- 
less needles  of  the  sulphonic  acid,  C«H2(OH)(NH2)(S03H)COOH  +  SH^O,  the  calcium 
salt  of  which  crystallises  with  5  mols.  of  water. 

Dinitrosalicylic  acid. — The  two  mononitro-salicylic  acids  above  described 
are  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  the  same  dinitrosalicylic  acid, 
C«.C02H.OH,N02.H.NO''.H,  which  crystallises  in  thick  shining  prisms  and  tables 
containing  1  mol.  H^O,  and  becoming  turbid  on  drying.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  still  less  in  dilute  acids.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  red  by  ferric 
chloride.  The  dehydrated  acid  melts  at  173°.  The  dipotassium  salt, 
C«'H2(N02)20K.C02K  +  H20,  forms  dark  red  needles  having  a  velvety  lustre.  The 
monammonium  salt,  C^H2(N02)20H.C02NHS  crystallises  from  the  solution  of  the  acid 
in  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia  in  fiery-yellow  needles.  The  monobarium,  salt, 
C^H2(N02)20(C02)Ba+  3H'^0,  formed  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  barium  carbonate, 
crystallises  in  very  small  soft  needles.  The  monocalciicm  salt,  C^lI'^{NO'^fO[CO^)Gsi  + 
l|(?  2^)W0,  prepared  like  the  barium  salt,  crystallises  in  nodular  groups  of  small 
needles,  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the  barium  salt.  The  monoplumbic  salt, 
C^H2(N02)20(C02)Pb  +  3H20,  is  alight  yellow  precipitate  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  moderately  soluble  in  hot  dilute  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
very  brilliant  light  yellow  needles.  The  ethylic  ether  melts  at  99°-100°  (H.  Behagel 
von  Adlerskron,  Inaugural  dissertation,  Gottingen,  1877;  Ber.  x.  1700). 

Paraoxybenzoic  Acid,  C^CO^H.H.H.QH.H^.  An  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  formation,  properties,  and  derivatives  of  this  acid  has  been  made  by  0.  Hart- 
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mann  {J.  pr.  Chein.  [2],  xvi.  35).  In  preparing  it  from  potassium  phenate,  it  is 
advisable  first  to  heat  the  latter  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  better  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  then  to  pass  carbon  dioxide  gradually  into  it.  The  product  thus  ob- 
tained amounts  to  80,  or,  if  very  pure  potassium  phenate  be  used,  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical  amount.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbon  dioxide  be  passed  in  before 
the  potassium  phenate  is  heated,  or  if  the  retort  filled  with  the  gas  be  suddenly  heated 
to  180°,  the  mass  becomes  viscid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  potassium  phenate  is 
prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  On  dissolving  the  product 
in  water  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the  paraoxybenzoic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a 
brown  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  purified  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  better  with  animal  charcoal.  The  purification  may  also  be 
effected  through  the  medium  of  the  ethylic  ether.  Traces  of  salicylic  acid  may  be 
removed  by  crystallisation  from  chloroform. 

Paraoxybenzoic  acid  crystallises  well  from  dilute  alcohol.  The  crystals,  according 
to  v.  Eeusch's  investigation,  are  monoclinie,  with  the  axial  ratio  a  h  '.  c  = 
1-3703  :  1  :  1-10224',  and  the  angle        105°  26'. 

The  following  salts  were  prepared  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with  the  cor- 
responding carbonates.  The  sodium  salt,  C''H''(0H)C02Na4- 511^0,  is  obtained  by 
crystallisation  from  a  very  strong  solution  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  in 
slightly  brown  translucent  plates  which  efiloresce  with  great  facility.  The  potassium 
salt,  C^H*(0H)C02K  +  SH^O,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  permanent  in  the  air.  The 
ammonium  salt  crystallises  with  1  mol.  water  ;  its  solution  gives  off  ammonia  on 
evaporation,  so  that  it  must  be  neutralised  before  crystallisation,  which  takes  place 
only  from  very  strong  solutions  and  at  low  temperatures.  It  forms  large,  slowly 
efflorescing  prisms  an  inch  in  length.  The  calcium  sa^zJ,  [C^H''(OH)CO-]''^Ca  +  4H'^0, 
forms  slender  needles ;  the  harium  salt  either  flat  needles  with  1  mol.  H^O,  or  well- 
developed  acute  rhombohedrons  with  basal  pinacoid,  containing  2H-0.  The  strontium 
salt  mostly  forms  slender  needles,  less  frequently  moderately  large  crystals.  The 
cadmium  salt  crystallises  from  hot  concentrated  solutions  in  needles  with  4H'0  ;  from 
dilute  solutions  in  granules  with  6H-0.  The  former  salt  changes  into  the  latter  when 
left  for  some  time  in  the  mother-liquor.  The  zinc  salt  forms  granular  crystals  con- 
taining 8H20.  The  ethylic  ether,  C^W{0'R)CO'^C'W ,  melts  at  116°,  also  when  heated 
under  water,  in  which  it  dissolves  in  small  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  insoluble 
in  carbon  sulphide,  only  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Par«oa?^6ew2rawzf^c,  C**H^(0H)C0.NH2+ H^O,  produced  by  heating  the  ether 
just  described  with  aqueous  ammonia  at  130°,  crystallises  from  water  in  needles,  and 
is  quickly  dehydrated  at  100°,  slowly  over  sulphuric  acid;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  in  hot  water,  sparingly  in  ether  and  in  cold  water  ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form, carbon  sulphide,  and  benzene  ;  melts  at  162°.  It  combines  both  with  bases  and 
with  acids.  Sodium-paraoxyhenzamide,  C'^H'*(ONa)CONH-,  is  thrown  down  by  caustic 
soda  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  amide  as  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  ether  ; 
from  solution  in  alcohol  it  separates  in  crystals.  Dihydrochloride  of  Paraoxybenzamide, 
C^IIX0H)C0NH2.2HC1,  formed  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  over  the  amide,  is  easily 
soluble  in  water. 

Paraoxyhenzonitril,  or  Paracyanphenol,  C^CN.H.H.(0H).H2,  formed  from 
the  amide,  or  better  from  the  ammonia  salt  by  rapid  distillation  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  beautifully  iridescent  laminee  of  the  thickness 
of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  by  slower  formation  in  tablets,  which  according  to  v.  Keusch  are 
orthorhombic,  exhibiting  the  combination  coP  .  P  .  OP.  Angle  a>P  :  goP  =  81°4'; 
OP  :  P=74°  12.  Hence  a  :  b  '.  0  =  0  8551  :  1  :  2-308.  Plane  of  optic  axes  ac;  first 
median  line  e.  Dispersion  very  remarkable  p>v.  Angle  of  optic  axes  for  red  light 
about  49°  in  air.  The  crystals  are  optically  negative.  The  nitril  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform ;  it  has 
a  sweet  taste,  with  burning  after-taste.  Soda-ley  added  to  its  ethereal  solution 
throws  down  the  sodium-compound,  C^H^(ONa)CN  (dried  at  100°),  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  as  well  as  from  water,  in  the  latter  case  with  water  of  crystallisation. 

On  Binitromethylparaoxybenzoic  or  Dinitranisic  acid,  see  Salkowsky  a.  Eudolph, 
(p.  287). 

Aldebydo-oxybenzoic      Acids,     C«H«0*- C«H3(C0H)(0H)(C00H). 

Reimer  a.  Tiemann  in  1876  obtained  ortho-  and  para-aldehydo- salicylic  and  ortho- 
aldehydo-paraoxybenzoic  acids,  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  o-  and  ^-oxybenzoic 
acids  in  alkaline  solution  (p.  288),  and  the  following  additional  details  respecting  these 
acids  are  given  by  the  same  authors  in  a  subsequent  communication  {Bcr.  x.  1576). 
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The  best  yield  is  obtained  by  dissolving  30  grams  of  salicylic  (or  paraoxybenzoic)  acid 
in  100  c.c.  of  caustic  soda-solution  of  sp.  gr.  r35  (containing  about  43  grams  of 
sodium  hydroxide),  and  eohobating  with  5-10  grams  of  chloroform,  further  quantities 
of  the  last  substance  being  from  time  to  time  added  (20-25  grams  in  half  an  hour). 
When  a  little  chloroform  condenses  and  drops  back,  more  caustic  soda-solution  is 
added,  so  that  in  the  course  of  4  to  5  hours  about  150  c.c.  of  the  soda-solution  and 
45-46  grams  of  chloroform  have  been  used  altogether  :  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
yield  is  noticed  after  this  stage. 

The  resulting  deep-red  liquid  is  cautiously  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  a  dark  resinous  decomposition-product  is  thrown  down  :  the  filtrate  is  strongly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  liquid  (containing  in  suspension  a 
white  precipitate)  is  agitated  with  ether ;  the  concentrated  ethereal  extract  is  then 
shaken  with  100  c.c.  of  solution  of  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite  of  sp.  gr.  1"35,  diluted 
with  40-50  c.c.  of  water,  which  quantity  suffices  to  take  up  all  the  aldehy do-bodies 
found.  By  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  steam  (40  grams  concentrated  acid  diluted 
with  40  c.c.  of  water)  the  sulphite  compounds  are  decomposed,  the  whole  being  thrown 
on  a  filter  after  cooling  to  60°.  If  paraoxybenzoic  acid  is  used  in  the  first  instance, 
ortho-aldehydo-paraoxyhenzoic  acid  remains  on  the  filter,  a  little  more  of  this  acid 
being  contained  in  the  filtrate,  together  with  a  WttlQ  ^paraoxybenzoic  aldehyde  ;  the  yield 
of  the  aldehydo-acid  is  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  paraoxybenzoic  acid  employed.  If 
salicylic  acid  was  originally  employed,  para-aldehydo-salicylic  acid  remains  on  the 
filter,  the  filtrate  containing  small  quantities  of  the  same,  together  with  ortho-aldehy do- 
salicylic  acid.  Salicylic  aldehyde  is  also  produced  in  small  quantity  when  the  soda- 
solution  originally  used  was  more  dilute  than  that  recommended,  and  especially  if  the 
mixture  was  not  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  boiling  point  of  chloroform, 
a  large  quantity  of  that  substance  being  added  at  first :  this  product  is  easily  isolated 
by  distillation  with  steam,  the  quantity  not  exceeding  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  salicylic 
acid  used :  it  is  possibly  formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  salicylic  acid  into  phenol 
and  carbon  dioxide,  the  former  being  then  aldehydated  ;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  ortho-aldehydo-salicylic  acid ;  or,  again,  and  more  probably,  it 
may  result  from  a  direct  exchange  of  carboxyl  for  aldyl  (the  group  C OH  characteristic 
of  aldehydes). 

To  separate  the  ortho-  and  para-aldehydo-salicylic  acids,  the  method  formerly 
described  (methodical  crystallisation)  does  not  suffice,  traces  of  the  para-acid  being 
always  retained  by  the  ortho-acid  thus  prepared.  The  following  process  answers 
well : — The  solution  of  the  mixed  acids  is  shaken  with  ether,  the  ethereal  extract 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  considerably  diluted  ammonia-liquor  :  copper 
sulphate  solution  is  then  added,  and  sufficient  ammonia  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the 
precipitate  with  a  blue  colour  ;  the  whole  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  when  almost  the 
whole  of  the  ortho-acid  separates  as  a  basic  copper  salt  of  a  bright  green  colour,  con- 

taining  when  dried  at  100°,  CH*^  0  ^     ;  on  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 

\COH 

acid,  this  salt  yields  pure  ortho-aldehydo-salicylic  acid,  crystallising  from  water  in 
fine  interlaced  needles  resembling  salicylic  acid,  and  melting  at  179°  when  perfectly 
pure  (166°  was  given  as  the  melting  point  in  a  former  paper)  :  by  careful  heating  it 
can  be  sublimed  unchanged,  but  if  quickly  heated  to  220°  in  the  fused  state,  it  splits 
up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  salicylic  aldehyde :  when  crystallised  it  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C^B[®0*,H20;  the  crystals  becoming  anhydrous  at  100°.  Alcoholic 
solutions  of  the  acid  exhibit  a  faint  bluish-violet  fluorescence;  in  caustic  soda  it 
dissolves  with  a  yellow  colour.  Ferric  chloride  strikes  a  red  tint,  and  sodium  carbon- 
ate dissolves  the  acid  with  effervescence. 

Two  classes  of  salts  are  formed  by  each  one  of  the  three  aldehydo-acids,  viz., 
normal  salts,  and  basic  salts  in  which  the  phenolic  hydrogen  is  also  replaced ;  the 
points  at  which  the  normal  salts  are  formed  with  alkalis  and  the  two  salicylic  deriva- 
tives are  easily  determined  by  means  of  litmus,  a  red  coloration  being  given  to  the 
litmus  as  long  as  the  amount  of  alkali  added  is  less  than  that  requisite  to  form  the 
normal  salt,  and  a  blue  with  the  slightest  excess  :  with  the  paraoxybenzoic  derivative, 
however,  the  point  of  neutrality  cannot  be  thus  determined,  as  the  litmus  becomes 
green  before  the  amount  of  alkali  requisite  to  form  the  neutral  salt  is  added ;  further 
addition  of  alkali  deepens  the  green,  but  there  is  no  characteristic  colour  change 
marking  the  point  of  neutrality.  The  alkali-salts  of  all  these  acids  are  very  soluble, 
and  crystallise  only  from  extremely  concentrated  solutions ;  the  normal  salts  of  the 
two  salicylic  derivatives  are  colourless  by  tra  nsmitted  light,  appearing  to  possess  a 
green  fluorescence  with  reflected  light ;  traces  of  excess  of  alkali  give  a  yellow  color- 
ation. The  neutral  and  ammoniacal  solutions  (concentration  about  1  ;  50)  exhibit  the 
reactions  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Ortho-aldehydo-salicylic  acid  dissolves  in  1500-1600  pts.of  water  at  23°-25°,  and 
in  15-16  pts.  at  100°  ;  para-aldehydo-salicylic'acid  in  2600-2700  pts.  at*  25°,  and  in 
145-150  pts.  at  100°  ;  ortho-aldehydo-paraoxybenzoie  acid  is  slightly  more  soluble  in 
cold  water  than  the  latter. 

By  fusion  with  potash,  these  three  aldehydo-acids  are  readily  converted  into 
phenol-dicarboxylic  acids,  C«H3(OH)(COOH)2. 


C«.0H.C00H.H.C0H.H2^ 

Para-aldehydo-salicylic  acid. 

and  C«.0H.C0H.H.C00H.H2 

Orthaldehydo-paraoxy- 
benzoic  acid. 


1       2  4 
yielding  C^.OH.COOH.H.COOH.H^ 

a-Phenol-dicarboxylic  acid. 


1  1  2 

and  C«  OH.COOH.H.H.H.COH  yielding  C«.OH.COOH.H.H.H.COOfl 

Ortho-aldehydo-salicylic  acid 

See  Phenol-carboxylic  acids. 

'Reduction  of  Aldehy do-oxyhenzoic  Acids  to  Alcoholic  Acids  (Reimer, 
Ber.  ix.  790). — This  transformation  is  effected  by  treating  the  aldehydo-acids  with 
sodium-amalgam:  1  pt,  of  the  aldehydo-acid  is  suspended  in  about  10  pts.  of  water, 
and  treated  gradually  with  50  pts.  of  3  per  cent,  sodium-amalgam.  The  reduction  of 
the  aldehyde  under  these  circumstances  is  nearly  complete,  but  resinous  products  are 
invariably  formed  at  the  same  time.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  in  slight  excess, 
and  the  alcoholic  acid,  mixed  with  resin,  is  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether.  The 
separation  of  the  resin  is  effected,  either  by  dissolving  the  mixture  in  ammonia, 
adding  barium  chloride,  and  leaving  the  solution  for  some  weeks,  when  the  resin 
separates  completely  in  combination  with  barium ;  or  by  acidifying  the  ammoniacal 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  quickly  filtering  off  the  resin  mixed  with  some  acid, 
and  allowing  the  rest  of  the  acid  to  separate  spontaneously. 

Paraoxymethyl-salicylic  acid,  C«H3(OH)(COOH)(CH20H)  =  (1  :  2  :  4),  from  para- 
aldehydosalicylic  acid,  crystallises  from  ether  in  long  prisms  containing  1  mol.  water 
of  crystallisation.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
decomposes  at  160°,  and  is  resinised  by  warm  mineral  acids.  Permanganate  solution 
converts  this  acid  in  the  cold  into  a-oxyisophthalic  acid  ;  when  heated  with  potassium 
dichromate  it  is  oxidised  to  para-aldehydosalicylic  acid. 

Ortho-oxymethylsalicylic  acid,  C«H='(0H)(C00H)(CH20H)  =  (1  :  2  :  6),  is  pre- 
cipitated as  an  oil,  which  solidifies  to  crystals,  melting  at  142°.  A  solution  of  this 
acid  in  water,  especially  in  presence  of  free  mineral  acid,  is  resinised  by  heat.  An 
ammoniacal  solution  of  it,  heated  with  potassic  dichromate,  gives  again  the  corre- 
sponding aldehydo-acid. 

Ortho-oxymethyloxydracylic  acid  (saligeninparacarbonsaure) : 

C«H3(OH)(COOH)(CH20H)  =  (1:4:6), 

obtained  by  reduction  of  ortho-aldehydo-oxydracylic  acid,  is  much,  more  stable  than 
its  isomerides,  and  does  not  melt  at  270°.  It  is  not  coloured  either  by  sulphuric  acid 
or  by  ferric  chloride.  "With  the  latter  reagent  its  isomerides,  mentioned  above,  give 
intense  violet  colours. 

OX-S-S&IirZOZC  or  OXYBSXTZAIiSSiHirDES,  C'H^O^  = 

OH.C«H''.COH.  Two  of  these  compounds,  viz.  salicyl-aldehyde,  [OH  :  COH  = 
1  :  2],  and  paraoxy benzaldehyde,  [1  :  4],  produced  simultaneously  by  the  action 
of  chloroform  on  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  phenol,  have  already  been  described 
(p.  303).  According  to  T.  L.  Phipson  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1034),  when  salicylic 
acid  (1  gram)  is  heated  with  water  (30-40  g.)  and  fuming  nitric  acid  (5  c.c.)  there  is 
formed,  together  with  nitro-salicylic  acid,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  salicyl- 
aldehyde  due  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid],  which  may  be  separated  from  the  red 
liquid,  after  the  nitrosalicylic  acid  has  crystallised  out,  by  agitation  with  ether 
Salicylaldehyde  is  also  formed,  together  with  nitrosalicylic  acid,  when  salicylic  acid  is 
heated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite. 

On  the  conversion  of  Salicylaldehyde  into  Cowniaric  Acid  and  Coumarin,  see 
pp.  674,  575. 

Par aoxyhenz aldehyde,  C^.COH.H.H.OH.m— The  following  derivatives  of 
this  compound  have  been  prepared  and  examined  by  Herzfeld  {Ber.  x.  1267,  2196) : 

Chloroparaoxyhenzaldehyde,  C^H^C1(0H)(C0H),  is  formed  in  theoretical  quantity 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  the  dry  oxyaldehyde,  and  crystallises  in  long  silky 
needles,  which  melt  at  148'^'-149°,  and  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
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"With  the  alkalis  it  forms  salts,  which  crystallise  in  long  needles,  and  are  soluble  in 
water.  It  absorbs  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  mols.,  and  differs  in  this  respect 
from  paraoxybenzaldehyde,  1  mol.  of  which  unites  with  1  mol.  of  NH^.  The  compound 
thus  formed  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol  in  beautiful  needles.  The  aqueous 
solutions  of  paraoxybenzaldehyde  and  of  its  chlorine-compound  give  a  violet  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride. 

The  corresponding  hromine-com'pound,  C^H^Br.OH.COH  (m.  p.  179°),  is  formed 
when  the  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  paraoxybenzaldehyde  is  allowed  to  absorb  bromine 
vapour.  It  resembles,  in  all  respects,  both  the  latter  compound  and  its  chlorine- 
derivative,  with  the  exception  that  its  aqueous  solution  is  not  coloured  by  ferric 
chloride. 

The  iodine-compound,  C^H^I.OH.COH  (m.  p.  198°),  is  formed  by  heating  the 
dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  paraoxybenzaldehyde  with  iodine  for  some  hours.  By  the 
action  of  potassium  hydrate  at  a  high  temperature  (160°-170°)  upon  this  body,  it  is 
converted  into  protocatechuic  acid. 

Nitroparaoxyhenzaldehyde,  C^H^OH(NO^)COH,  is  formed  by  dropping  strong  nitric 
acid  into  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  paraoxybenzaldehyde  with  20  pts,  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  On  diluting  with  water  it  is  deposited  as  a  golden-yellow  mass,  which  crystal- 
lises in  yellow  needles  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  melts  at  139°-140°,  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  benzene,  sparingly  in  ether  and  chloroform,  sublimes  entirely  on 
heating,  and  volatilises  with  steam.  It  forms  a  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  produces  a  transient  reddish  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Paraoxybenzaldehyde  absorbs  13-46  per  cent.  (=1  mol.)  of  dry  ammonia  gas, 
forming  with  it  an  oily  body,  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  gradually  gives  off  ammonia, 
and  leaves  the  unaltered  aldehyde. 

Salicylic  aldehyde  likewise  absorbs  1  mol.  of  ammonia,  forming  a  compound  which 
is  resolved  by  heat  into  water,  ammonia,  and  hydrosalicylamide. 

Paraoxybenzaldehyde  in  ethereal  solution  reacts  with  aniline  to  form  a  pale-yellow 
crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  190°-191°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sparingly  in  benzene  and  chloroform.  From  the  analysis  of  the  body  it  appears  to  be 
formed  by  the  following  reaction : 

Paraoxybenzaldehyde  also  unites  with  paratoluidine,  with  elimination  of  water, 
according  to  the  equation : 

The  product  of  the  reaction  is  an  orange-coloured  body,  which  crystallises  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  four-sided  plates,  melting  at  213°.  The  inverse  reaction  is 
determined  by  boiling  the  compound  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis. 

Paraoxyhenzyl  alcohol,  C^H^(0H)CH20B[,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  on  paraoxybenzaldehyde.  It  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  melting  at 
197'5°,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  sparingly  in  benzene  and  chloroform. 
It  gives  a  transient  blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  is  coloured  brown  by 
strong  sulphuric  adid. 

Hydroparaoxybensom,  C^''II''*0*,  is  produced  on  treating  with  sodium-amalgam  a 
mixture  of  paraoxybenzaldehyde  with  more  than  1 0  pts.  of  water.  It  is  thrown  down, 
on  neutralising  the  liquid,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  222°,  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 

OX-S-Bi:ia-ZOTRISUI.PHOia-XC  ACIB,  C^HeS^Qi^  =  C6H(0H)(S03H)3C00H:. 
Trisulphoxyhenzoic  acid.-  This  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of  10  grams  of 
benzoic  acid  in  20  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  15  grams  of  phosphorus  pentoxide 
and  20  grams  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  sealed  tubes  at  250°  for  five  hours.  The  contents 
of  the  tubes  are  boiled  with  water  to  expel  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  are  removed  by  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate.  To  obtain  the 
free  acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  precipitated  lead  salt 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Trisulpho-oxybenzoic  acid  is  a  yellow  syrupy  hygroscopic  liquid,  which,  after 
drying  at  100°,  has  the  composition  C'H<*S^0'2  + -IH^O.  Both  the  acid  and  its  sails 
produce,  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride,  an  intense  carmine  coloration,  which  disappears 
on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

The  basic  lead  salt,  (C^HS^0^'^)2Pb''  +  QWO,  forms  white  opaque  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  235°.  By  the  partial  de- 
composition of  this  compound  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  normal  lead  salt, 
C7jj2S3oi2p]32  ^  SH^O,    is    obtained.       Basic    jpotassium  trisuljpho-oxybcnzoate, 
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C^HS^O^^Ks  +  2H20,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms :  the  normal  salt,  CH^S^O^^K^  + 
separates  out  on  addition  of  alcohol  to  trisnlpho-oxybenzoic  acid  which  has 
been  nearly  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate. 

The  barium  salt,  CB.-S^O^^Bar,  is  decomposed  by  long- continued  heating  at  100°, 
or  by  boiling  with  barium  carbonate,  barium  sulphate  and  barium  disulpho-oxy- 
benzoate,  (C^H3S209)2Ba3  +  SH^O.-being  formed  in  the  latter  case. 

Trisulpho-oxybenzoic  acid  appears  to  be  completely  destroyed  by  fusion  with 
potash,  as  only  traces  of  pyrogallic  and  oxalic  acids  could  be  detected  in  the  fused 
product.  Attempts  to  replace  the  hydrogen  in  this  acid  by  bromine  were  unsuccessful, 
the  acid  splitting  up  into  monobromodisulpho-  and  dibromomonosulpho-benzoie  acids 
(Kretschy,  £er.  xi.  858). 

OXYBENZYX.  AI.COHOI.,  C^H^O^^  C6H*OH.CH20H[OH  :  CH20H=1  I  3]. 
Benzyl  Glycol  (A.  v.  d.  Velden,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  151). — This  alcohol  is  formed, 
together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  metaoxybenzoic 
acid  in  acid  solution  ;  in  alkaline  solution  no  reduction  takes  place.  To  prepare  it 
oxybenzoic  acid  in  moderate  quantity  is  covered  with  water  in  a  flat-bottomed  flask, 
and  about  flve  times  its  quantity  of  4  per  cent,  sodium-amalgam  is  gradually  added, 
care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  does  not  rise  above  60°.  When 
the  action  is  over,  the  product  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  residue  left  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  ether  is  treated  with  water  and  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is 
again  exhausted  with  ether.  The  pure  alcohol  freed  from  the  solvent  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  and  left  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  solidifies  gradually  to  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  It  melts  at  67°  ;  boils,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  about  300°  ; 
dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly 
in  chloroform.  With  oxidising  agents  (chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  permanganate),  it 
does  not  yield  any  definite  products  of  oxidation ;  melting  potash  converts  it  into 
wiez^a-oxybenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  200°) ;  alcoholic  potash  does  not  act  upon  it ;  neither  is 
it  attacked  by  potassium  or  sodium. 

Oxyhenzyl  Acetates.— ThQ  normal  ether,  C^H^OH.CH^.OC^ffO,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  on  oxybenzyl  alcohol,  as  an  oil 
which  solidifies  on  drying  to  a  radiate  yellow  mass.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour, 
melts  at  55°,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  296°-302°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  like  the  alcohol,  gives  a  violet- 
blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  acid  acetate,  C^W(pC''WO).QW.OGm^O,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  alcohol 
to  160°  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  as  a  liquid  which  solidifies  at  — 18°.  It  has 
a  pungent  odour,  boils  at  about  290°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether, 

Para-oxybenzyl  alcohol,  [OH:  CH^0H  =  1  :  4],  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  paraoxybenzaldehyde,  is  a  solid  body,  melting  at  197"5°,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  benzene  and  chloroform ;  gives  a 
violet-blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

OXYBUTYRZC  ACIBS,  C^H^O^  =  C3H6(OH).C02H.  The  normal  acid, 
CH20H.CH2.CH2  COOH,  is  formed  by  heating  succinic  aldehyde  with  water  and  lime 
or  baryta : 

COH.CH2.CH2.COH  +  H^O  =  OTOH.CH^.CmCOOH. 

It  is  crystalline  ;  forms  deliquescent  calcium  and  barium  salts  ;  is  converted  by  oxida- 
tion into  succinic  acid  (A.  Saytzeflf,  Ber.  vi.  1255). 
On  a-  Oxyhutyric  Acid,  see  p.  364. 

^-OxyUUyric  Acid,  CmCH(0H).CH2.C00H  (vi.  891),  is  formed  by  oxidation 
of  aldol,  CII3.CH(OII).CH2.CHO,  with  moist  silver  oxide.  Its  zinc  salt  is  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  indistinctly  ;  its  barium  salt  also  dis- 
solves easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  uncrystalli sable,  and  is  precipitated  by 
ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  flocks  ;  the  sodium  salt  crystallises  from  solution 
in  alcohol  (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1165).  The  same  acid  is  formed  by  saponifica- 
tion of  the  ethyl  salt  of  the  chlorobutyric  acid  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into 
fermentation  butyric  acid  (Balbiano,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1878,  90). 

a-Oxyisobutyric  acid,  (Cil3)2COH.COOH,  originally  produced  by  the  action  of 
moist  silver  oxide  on  bromisobutyric  acid,  and  by  that  of  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  acetone  (vi.  891),  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  the  same  acids  on  propionic 
aldehyde  (p.  364),  and  by  boiling  a  solution  of  )3-oxyisopyrotartaric  acid  neutralised 
with  baryta-water  (Demargay,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1337)  : 

CHWmXcOOH  ^  =  (CH3)^C(0H).C00H  +  C0«. 
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It  appears  also  to  be  contained  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation  of  jS-isopyro- 
tartaric  or  dimethylmalonic  acid  (p.  1259). 

OXVCAMPKZC  ACID,  Ci^H^^O'.    See  Camphic  Acid  (p.  372). 

OXYCAnCPROROirZC  ACID,  C»Hi20«  (vii.  238).  On  the  crystalline  form 
of  this  acid,  see  V.  v.  Zepharovich  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  Ixxiii.  1  Abth ;  Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
i.  220;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877,  640). 

OXirCAPROIC  ACID,  C^H^^qs^  An  acid  of  this  composition,  probably 
OT.CH2.CH2.CH2.CHOH.COOH,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  fermentation  caproic  acid, 
crystallises  in  laminse  melting  at  57°.  Its  silver,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  barium  salts 
are  very  slightly  soluble,  and  are  deposited  from  their  solutions  in  the  amorphous 
state.  By  oxidation,  it  yields  carbon  dioxide,  a  valeric  acid,  and  an  aldehyde  (N.  Ley, 
Ber.  X.  230).    See  also  Leucic  Acid  (p.  1179). 

OXirCARBAiril.,  CO=N.C«H\OH,  is  formed,  together  with  alcohol,  by  heat- 
ing metaoxyphenylurethane  to  200°  : 

C«H^0H.NH.C0.0C2H5  =  C^ffOH  +  C«H*(OH).N=CO. 

It  crystallises  from  water  in  needles  having  a  faint  red  colour ;  melts  at  136°-138°; 
dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol  than  in  ether,  easily  in  alkaline  liquids ;  the  solution 
in  potash  blackens  when  boiled.  The  compound  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  silver  salt,  CO— N.C^II''.OAg,  is  a  precipitate  resembling 
silver  chloride.  Oxycarbanil  'is  not  attacked  by  gaseous  or  alcoholic  ammonia,  but 
when  heated  to  160°  with  aqueous  ammonia  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
amidophenol  (Grroenock,  Ber.  ix.  1554). 

OXYCKOIiESTSN-IC  or  OXlTCKOIiESTERZC  ACID,  C^<'H«^0\  A 
monobasic  acid  formed,  together  with  cholestenic  acid,  C^'^H'^^O*,  also  monobasic,  and 
dioxycholestenic  acid,  bibasic,  by  oxidation  of  eholesterin  with  permanganate  (p.  455). 

OXirCHRY-SAZIBJ,  C**H80=*  =  C^^ll\01iyO\  See  Antheaquinones  (Tbioxy-), 
(p.  113). 

OXYCIN-CKOMEROia-IC  ACID,  C'^H^N^O^. 
OXYCIlVCHOXffmS,  C20H24N2O2. 

OXVCITBACOiriC  ACID,  C8H''0^    See  Citric  Acids  (Pyeo-),  (p.  515). 

OXVCITRIC  ACID,  C^H^O^.    See  Citric  Acid  (p.  510). 

OXYCOIiOPHTHAIiIir,  C^iH^O.  A  product  of  oxidation  of  colophthalin, 
C^H'",  a  hydrocarbon  found  by  P.  Curie  {Chem.  News,  xxx.  189)  among  the  products 
of  the  dry  distillation  of  colophony. 

.CHrrCH— CO 

OXYCOUMARIW,  C9H«03  =  C«H3(OH)<^  |   .  The  acetyl-derivaiive 

.CH— CH-CO 

of  this  compound,  C®H^(OC-H^O)^  |   ,  is  formed  on  heating  resorcyl- 

\  0 

aldehyde,  C'^H3(OH)2COH,  with  1  pt.  sodium  acetate  and  3  to  5  pts.  acetic  anhydride. 
It  crystallises  from  water  in  large  faintly  yellow  prisms  melting  at  140° ;  distils 
undecomposed  ;  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water  even  when  hot,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  a  splendid  blue  fluorescence,  but  does  not 
give  any  colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  It  is  not  attacked  by  alkalis  or  alkaline 
carbonates  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  when  heated,  forming  a  solution  from  which  ether 
extracts  oxycoumarin.  This  substance,  after  purification,  crystallises  in  small 
white  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water  (the  solution  is  coloured  brown-red  by  ferric 
chloride),  and  decompose  without  melting  at  200°. 

Oxycoumarin  and  its  acetyl-derivative  have  the  same  composition  as  j8-umbelliferone 
and  j8-acetyl-umbelliferone ;  but  whether  they  are  identical  with  these  latter  is  a 
point  not  yet  determined  (Tiemann  a.  Lewy,  Ber.  x.  2210). 

OXYDIBEM-ZY:LSITI.PHOiriC  ACID,  C»^H'3(0H)(S0'H),  is  obtained  by 
fusing  potassium  dibenzylsulphonate  (p.  322)  with  potash,  and  precipitating  the  solu- 
tion of  the  melt  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Kade,  Ber.  vi.  953). 

OXY-DIIMIDO-DIAMIDO-DIISATIM-,     C>«H«(NH)2(NH2)2N203.  See 

ISATIN  (p.  1125). 

OXYFIiVOBESCEIXr  and  OXYGAI.I.EIZr.  See  Oxyphthalic  Acid  under 
Phthalic  Acids. 


I  See  CiNCHONiNE  (p.  483). 
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OX'STGEXr.    On  the  Molecular  Eelations  of  Oxygen,  see  Gases  (p.  848).    On  its 

Diffusion  Eelations  (pp.  848,  850).  Transpiration  and  Friction-coefficient  (pp.  851, 
852).  Compressibility  and  Deviation  from  the  Boyle-Mariotte  Law  (p.  856).  Lique- 
faction and  Solidification  (p.  857). 

On  the  influence  of  the  position  of  the  Oxygen-atom  on  the  Boiling  Point  of 
Oxygenated  Carbon-compounds,  see  Heat  (p.  945). 

On  the  Heat  of  Combination  of  Oxygen  with  other  Elements,  see  Heat  (pp.  952- 
961). 

On  the  quantities  of  Oxygen  consumed  in  the  Imperfect  Combustion  of  Gases  and 
Gaseous  Mixtures,  see  Chemical  Action  (pp.  430-436). 

Occurrence  in  the  Sun. — The  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  has  been  discovered  by 
H.  Draper  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  89),  by  the  appearance  of  bright  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  coinciding  with  those  of  incandescent  oxygen.  The  brightness  of  these  lines 
is  attributed  by  Draper  to  the  very  great  thickness  of  the  incandescent  gas-stratum  of 
the  sun,  which  may  reverse  the  effect  of  the  photosphere.  J.  C.  Draper,  on  the  other 
hand  {ibid.  xvi.  256),  has  shown,  by  means  of  a  diffraction-spectrum,  that  the  solar 
spectrum  contains  numerous  very  fine  dark  lines  coinciding  with  the  bright  lines  of 
the  oxygen  spectrum  and  extending  to  the  ultra-violet. 

Preparation. — In  preparing  oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate,  it  is  advantageous, 
according  to  J.  Lowe  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiii.  533),  to  mix  the  chlorate  with  about  an 
equal  weiijht  of  recently  ignited  ferric  oxide  {Caput  mortuum)  instead  of  cuprie  oxide 
or  manganese  dioxide.    Previous  fusion  of  the  chlorate  is  also  to  be  recommended. 

On  the  preparation  of  Oxygen,  see  also  S.  Zinno  {Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  168). 

On  the  Evolution  and  Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  Plants,  see  Plants. 

On  the  Eelative  Affinities  of  Oxygen  and  Sulphur  for  Metals,  see  Sulphur. 

Beaction  with  Sodium  Hyposulphite  and  with  Cuprous  Oxide. — When  a  solution  of 
sodium  hyposulphite,  Na'^^SO'^,  is  added  to  aerated  water  tinted  with  indigo,  the  indigo 
is  decolorised  when  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  has  been  added  sufficient  to  consume  just 
half  the  oxygen  present.  The  liquid  thus  decolorised  becomes  blue  again  under  the 
influence  of  the  slightest  trace  of  free  oxygen,  and  the  gases  extracted  from  it  by 
ebullition  or  by  the  mercurial  pump  consist  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  without 
appreciable  traces  of  oxygen. 

If  an  excess  of  a  colourless  solution  of  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  is  added  to 
aerated  water,  the  liquid  becomes  blue,  and  on  titrating  by  means  of  hyposulphite  the 
oupric  oxide  which  has  been  formed,  its  amount  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  half  that 
of  the  dissolved  oxygen.  Certain  reducing  agents,  notably  sodium  hyposulphite  and 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  in  presence  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water,  divide  the 
oxygen  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  acts  upon  the  reducing  agent  itself,  the 
other  remaining  disguised  in  the  liquid.  The  oxygen  which  thus  disappears  probably 
unites  with  the  water,  forming  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  becomes  free  again  on  heating 
the  liquid.  Stannite  of  sodium,  however,  removes  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  oxygen 
(Schiitzenberger  a.  Eisler,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1214). 

Estimation. — On  the  estimation  of  Eree  Oxygen  in  Water  and  in  Blood  by 
means  of  the  Hyposulphite  reaction  above  described,  see  Blood  (vii.  200) ;  also  Chem. 
Sac.  J.  1873,  936.  Eemarks  thereon  by  Konig  a.  Mutschler  {Ber.  x.  2017 ;  Jahresb. 
/.  Chem.  1877,  1035). 

On  the  estimation  of  Oxygen  in  Water,  see  also  Endemann  {Amer.  Chem.  v.  9), 
and  H.  Wurtz  {ibid.  10) ;  also  Jahresb.  /.  Chem.  1874,  963  ;  further,  Amer.  Chem.  v. 
237,  364. 

On  the  estimation  of  the  total  amount  of  Oxygen  in  Commercial  Copper,  see 
COPPEB  (p.  561). 

On  the  direct  estimation  of  Oxygen  in  Organic  Compounds,  see  Organic  Analysis 
(p.  1445). 

OXYHJEMOGIiOBIM".  From  recent  experiments  by  Hoppe-Seyler  {Zeitschr. 
physiol.  Chem.  i.  396),  it  appears  that  this  substance,  when  treated  in  aqueous  solution 
with  palladium-hydrogen,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  is  completely 
converted  into  methsemoglobin.  This  latter  must  therefore  contain  less  oxygen  than 
oxyhjemoglobin  and  cannot  be  a  peroxyhgemoglobin,  as  supposed  by  Jaderholm 
(p.  920).  Methsemoglobin  is  converted  by  putrefaction,  in  the  absence  of  oxygen, 
into  haemoglobin,  which  by  cautious  treatment  may  be  converted  into  oxyhsemoglobin, 
and  more  readily  into  carbonyl-hsemoglobin. 

OXYKEPTIC  iLCIB,  C^H'^O^    See  Heptic  Acid  (p.  1020). 

OXVHEPTOXC  ACID,  C^H'''0^.    See  (Enanthtlic  Acid  (p.  1427). 

OXVISOBVTVRIC  ACIB.    See  Oxybutybic  Acids  (p.  1468). 
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OXYISODIOTAPKTH'S'Ii,  See  Naphthyl-compounds. 
03C-S-ZS0Z.SPXBZia-,  C28H20O2.    See  Lepidin  (p.  1177). 

OXYISOPHTHAIiIC  ACID.  See  Oxyphthaltg  Acid,  under  Phthalic  Acids. 
OX7ISOXirz.Eia-E  QVZnrosrz:.    See  Xylene  quinones. 

OX7ZTikCOI«7£C  ACIB,  C6H505  =  H0.HC=C<^^22cb2B:*  ^"^^^  produced, 
together  with  formic  acid,  by  the  action  of  boiling  baryta-water  on  aconic  acid 
(vii.  22). 

OXYXSTOMTZiS.  The  introduction  of  an  acid  radicle  into  the  hydroxyl-group 
of  phenol  gives  rise  to  a  body  which  is  capable  of  reacting  further  with  an  acid 
chloride  to  form  the  ether  of  an  oxyketone.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of 
the  benzoyl-radicle  into  phenol  produces  phenyl  benzoate,  and  this  substance  reacts 
with  benzoyl  chloride  and  zinc  chloride  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  benzoyl-phenyl 
benzoate,  C^n^CO.O.C^H^COCCH^)  (Doebner,  Ber.  x.  1968). 

In  like  manner,  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  a  mixture  of  benzoyl  chloride  and 
resorcinolproducestwobenzoresorcinols,C«H^CO.C«H3(OH)2and(C«H^CO)2C«H'-^(OH)2, 
which,  by  the  further  action  of  benzoyl  chloride,  are  converted  into  dibenzoates 
(Doebner  a.  Stackmann,  JBer.  xi.  2268).    See  Eesoecinol. 

OXYIiBPIBmS,  C28H2»02  and  C^^H^oQ^    See  Lepidin  (pp.  1173,  1176). 

OYYI.EUCil.TIIsr.    A  constituent  of  Goto  bark  (p.  574). 

OX-S-I^ikI.z:zc  ACXH.  Syn.  with  Hydroxymaleic  acid,  C^H3(OH)05.  See 
Maleic  Acid  (p.  1256). 

OXirMiLI.ODirzc  ACZD.  Syn.  with  Hydroxymalonic  acid,  C3H''(OH)05.  See 
Malonic  Acid  (p.  1260). 

OXYnXSSZTYZ.ESTZC  ACZD,  C''H^<'0^  appears  to  be  formed,  together  with 
mesitol  (p.  1282),  by  fusing  potassium  mesitylenesulphonate  with  potassium  hydroxide 
(Biedermann  a.  Ledoux,  Ber.  viii.  57). 

OXirMi:THiiliT£:SUI.PHO£3-ZC  iLCZD,  CH*SO<  =  CH2(OH).S03H.  Methyl- 
isethionic  acid  (Max  Miiller,  Ber.  vi.  1031).  This  acid,  metameric  with  methylsulphuric 
acid,  (CH«)HSO*  or  S0-(0CH3)(0H),  is  obtained  by  distiUing  sulphuric  anhydride 
(2  mol.)  into  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  (1  mol.)  with  a  large  quantity  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  liquid  is  diluted  .with  water,  boiled  for  some 
hours  and  neutralised  with  lead  carbonate,  the  lead  is  removed  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate.  By  repeated 
crystallisation,  the  pure  ^potassium  salt  is  obtained  in  large  anhydrous  orthorhombic 
crystals  moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  barium  salt  forms 
small  limpid  plates ;  the  ammonium  salt,  small  easily  soluble  needles.  The  free  acid, 
as  well  as  its  salts,  is  very  stable,  not  being  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  with 
concentrated  acids. 

Oxymethanedisulphonic  acid,  CH(0H)(S0^H)2,  is  formed  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  into  pure  methyl  alcohol.  The  action  is  very  Anolent,  the 
liquid  blackening  and  giving  off  sulphur  dioxide,  even  when  it  is  well  cooled  with  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  When  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  is  so  far  supersaturated  with  sulphuric 
anhydride  as  to  give  off  thick  fumes,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  above  described 
for  the  preparation  of  oxymethanemonosalphonic  acid.  The  product  is  a  dark-coloured 
^potassium  salt,  which  may  be  freed  from  colouring  matters  by  digestion  with  boiling 
alcohol  of  40  per  cent,  and  obtained  by  crystallisation  from  hot  water  in  concentric 
groups  of  needles.  The  barium  salt  is  produced  by  mixing  a  dilute  solution  (1  .*  80) 
of  the  potassium  salt  with  barium  chloride,  and  separates  after  a  while  in  small  well- 
formed  needles.  Both  the  acid  and  its  salts  are  as  stable  as  the  oxymethanemono- 
sulphonates.  The  disulphonic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  potassium 
oxymethanemonosulphonate  for  four  or  five  hours  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

Oxymethanetrisulphonic  acid,  C(0H)(S03H)^  Methyl-alkohoUrisulfos'dure 
(Albrecht,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxi.  129).  The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by 
dropping  bromine  into  a  warm  solution  of  potassium  methylmercaptan-trisulphonate 
till  the  liquid  exhibits  a  faint  yellowish  colour  : 

CSH(S03K)3  +  8Br  +  bWO  =  8HBr  +  H^SO*  +  COH(SO"'K)^ 
The  salt  then  separates  in  beautiful  needles,  which,  after  recrystallisation  and  drying, 
have  the  composition  C0H(S0^K)3  +  H-0.  By  slow  crystallisation  it  is  obtained  in 
fine  monoclinic  strongly  refracting  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  81  pts.  of  water  at  21°. 
The/ree  acid,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  with  basic 
lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  dries  up  on 
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evaporation  in  a  vacuum  to  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass.  It  does  not  give  any 
colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  The  ammonium  salt,  COH(SO^NH'')*,  prepared 
by  neutralisation,  forms  thin  tabular  anhydrous  crystals  immediately  soluble  in  water. 
The  barium  salt,  [C0H(S0^)^]2Ba^  +  SH^O,  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  from  a 
hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  in  nacreous  laminae,  dissolves  in  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  shining  needles.  The  cop' 
per  salt  is  less  characteristic.  Khasic  mercuric  salt,  [COH(SO^)^]^Hg3.3HgO  +  ISH'^^O, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  moist  mercuric  oxide  in  the  free  acid.  The  silver  salt, 
COH(SO^Ag)^  +  H^O,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles,  easily  soluble  in  warm  water.  A 
plumbiferous  potassium  salt,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid  remaining  over  the 
precipitate  formed  on  mixing  a  solution  of  potassium  oxymethanetrisulphonate  with 
normal  lead  acetate,  was  found  to  have  the  composition  4C0H(S0^K)^  + 
[CO(S03K)3]2Pb  +  eH^O^  A  double  salt  of  lead  oxymethanetrisulphonate  with  lead 
acetate,  [COHCSO^j^J'^Pb^  +  (C2H«02)2Pb  +  SH'-^O,  is  obtained  in  efflorescent  tabular 
crystals  when  the  precipitate  formed  on  adding  basic  lead  acetate  to  the  solution  of 
the  potassium  salt  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evapo- 
rate.   It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  formation  of  lead  sulphate. 

OXYMETH7I.BX:irZOXC  ACIB,  C^H^O^  =  C«HXCH20H)C00H  (J.  Hessert, 

Ber.  X.  1445  ;  xi.  237).  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  or  alkaline  car- 
bonates onphthalide,  which  is  its  anhydride. 


It  is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  phthalide,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  118°,  giving  up  1  mol.  water,  and  being  reconverted  into 
phthalide  ;  the  same  change  takes  place  also  on  boiling  the  acid  with  water.  It  is  a 
well-defined  monobasic  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  dissolves  with  effervescence 
in  alkaline  carbonates.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water;  those  of  the  alkaline  earths 
dissolve  in  very  small  quantities  of  water  and  of  alcohol,  but  are  not  deliquescent. 
The  silver  salt,  C«iIXCH20H)(C00Ag),  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  recently 
precipitated  silver  oxide,  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  small  octohedrons. 
The  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by  water. 

OXVlMCBTHVIiOXYBBiarZOZC  ACXBS,  C«H2(OH)(CH20H)(COOH).  The 
modifications  1  :  2  :  4,  1  :  2  :  6,  and  1  :  4  :  6  of  these  acids  are  obtained,  as  already 
described,  by  reduction  of  para-aldehydo-salicylic,  ortho-aldehydo-salicylic,  and 
ortho-aldehydo-paraoxybenzoic  acids  respectively  (see  AiDEHYDO-oxTBENzoic 
ACIDS  (p.  1465). 

OXVia-APHTKiiliBlia-E,  OXVITAPHTKOIC  ACIDS,  OXVirAPK- 
THOIi,  OXYNAPHTHAQUIUOWB.    See  Naphthalene,  &c. 

OXYM-EUBIIO-B,  C^H^NO^.    Syn.  with  Betaine  (pp.  323,  880). 

OXITPARACOM-ZC  ACIB,  C^H^O*.  The  calcium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed, 
together  with  calcium  itatartrate,  when  a  solution  of  chloritamalic  acid  neutralised 
with  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  for  some  time  to  the  boiling  point.  See  Citric  acids 
(Pyro-),  p.  518. 

OXVPBirCBBAUIsr.    See  Peucedanin. 

OXYPIIENYZ.ACBTIC  ACID,  C«H«03  =  CH2(OC«H5).COOH.  Phenyl- 
oxacetic  or  Thenyl-glycollic  acid. — This  acid,  which  Heintz  obtained  as  a  sodium  salt 
by  heating  sodium  phenate  with  chloracetic  acid  (p.  918),  is  converted  by  heating 
with  alcohol  into  an  ethyl  salt,  CH'^(OC«H^).C02C2H5,  which  boils  at  251°,  and  yields 
the  corresponding  amide  when  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia.  The  calcium  salt 
yields  by  dry  distillation  a  liquid  of  high  boiling  point.  Cold  strong  nitric  acid  con- 
verts oxyphenylacetic  acid  into  the  dinitro -derivative,  C«H3(N02)20.CH2.COOH.  The 
mononitro-derivative,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  monochloracetate  on  sodium 
nitrophenol  (prepared  from  volatile  nitrophenol),  melts  at  153°,  and  volatilises  easily 
with  vapour  of  water  (P.  Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix.  33). 

OXTPHBIO-VZ.PKTHAI.IMIBB  or  OXVPHTHAIiAXTIIi, 

C^H*<^^^^QQ^2  c^H*      formed  by  heating  1  mol.  orthamidophenol  and  1  mol. 

phthalic  anhydride  for  some  time  to  about  220°,  and  may  be  pxirified  by  exhausting 
the  solidified  and  pulverised  mass  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  the  crystals 
which  separate  on  cooling,  several  times  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal 
charcoal.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  prisms  having  a  faint  yellow  colour,  melting  at  220°, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  toluene,  especially  when  heated  ;  it  dissolves  also  on 
heating  with  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  salts  of  oxyphthalanilic 
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acid,  C«HXOH).NH.CO.O«H^COOH.  The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid,  Ci^H»«NaNOS 
crystallises  from  water  in  fine  needles.  The  acid  itself,  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
salt  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  recrystallising  the  resulting  precipitate  from 
alcohol,  forms  prisms  melting  at  223°.  Corresponding  derivatives  of  paramidophenol 
have  not  been  obtained  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  vs..  1524). 

OXVPHE3WI.THIOCARBIXVEIDX:,  C6HX0H).NCS,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  orthamidophenol  with  carbon  disulphide  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, as  long  as  hydrogen  sulphide  continues  to  be  evolved  : 

C«H^(0H)(NH2)  +  CS2  =  H^S  +  C6H^(0H).NCS. 

The  product  freed  from  alcohol  by  slow  evaporation  deposits  the  thiocarbimide  in 
yellowish-grey  crystalline  crusts,  and  on  recrystallising  these  from  alcohol  and 
boiling  water,  it  is  obtained  in  broad  nearly  colourless  needles  melting  at  196°.  It 
does  not  volatilise  with  aqueous  vapour,  but  carbonises  when  heated  above  its 
melting  point.    It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  and  crystallises  therefrom  unaltered. 

Silver  nitrate  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  throws  down  white  flocks  which  do 
not  blacken  on  boiling.  Oxyphenylthiocarbamide  is  decomposed  by  boiling  aniline 
with  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  170°  into  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  amidophenol  (J.  Dunner,  Ber.  ix.  465). 

OXYPKTHAIiIC  ACID.    See  Phthalic  acids. 

OXYPKTKAIiYI.-PARA»SZDOBEllTZOZC  ACIB, 

C^H*<[^qqJ^^*^  2  .COOH*     fQj.uje(j  oxidation     of  paratolylphthalimide, 

C^II^(CH') — C®H^<:^QQ^NH,  with  permanganate,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melts 

with  decomposition  at  275°-277°,  and  is  converted  by  heating  with  hydrochloric 
into  paramidobenzoic  acid  (A.  Michael,  Ber,  x,  576). 

OXVPROPAM-E-SVI.PHOM-ZC  ACIB,  C3H«(0H)(S03H)  (Max  Miiller,  Ber. 
vi.  1441).  This  acid  admits  of  five  modifications,  three  derived  from  normal  and  three 
from  pseudopropyl  alcohol,  viz. : 


CH2(S0'H).CH2CH20H 
CH3.CH.(S03H).CH20H 
CH3.CH2.CH(S03H)OH 


from  normal  Propyl  Alcohol. 


CH2(SO='H).CHOH.CH3 )  .  ,         ^  ^^  ^ 

CH3.C(S03H)(OH).CH3  \  ^^^"^  Pseudopropyl  Alcohol. 

Only  one  of  these  is  however  known,  and  is  obtained  by  the  three  following  pro- 
cesses :  (1).  By  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  into  normal  propyl  alcohol 
till  the  liquid  begins  to  fume  in  the  air,  and  treating  the  product  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  the  preparation  of  oxymethanesulphonie  acid  (p.  1471).  The 
salts  of  the  acid  thus  obtained  do  not  crystallise  from  aqueous  solution,  and  they  are 
so  little  soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  that  only  very  small  quantities  can  be  crystal- 
lised therefrom  ;  the  potassium  salt  may  however  be  readily  crystallised  in  small 
needles  by  heating  it  with  alcohol  under  pressure  at  about  140°.  (2).  By  boiling 
allyl  alcohol  (b.  p.  92°)  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  potassium  sulphite, 
mixing  the  solution  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  with  alcohol 
(20  vols.),  and  treating  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  filtrate  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned:  C^HeQ  +  SO^ff- C='H«(0H)(S03H).  (3).  Acrolein, 
CH^iriCH— CHO,  treated  with  excess  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  is  converted  into  the  oxy- 
disulphonicacid,CH3.CH(SO='H).CH(OH)(S03H)orCH2(S03H).Cff— CH(0H)(S03H), 
which  when  decomposed  yields  sulphur  dioxide,  water,  and  an  acrolei'nsulphonic  acid, 
either  CH^CH(S03H).CH0  or  CHXS03H).CH2.CHO,  and  this  when  heated  with 
sodium-amalgam  takes  up  2  at.  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  oxypropane-sulphonic 
acid,  CH3.CH(S03H).CH20H  or  CH-(S03H).CH2.CH20H. 

OXVPROPYI.BEirZOZC  ACZB,  Ci^Hi^O^  =  C«H4(C3H«OH).COOH  (K.  Meyer, 
Ber.  xi.  1283).  This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  terephthalic 
acid,  by  oxidising  cumic  acid,  C^H^(C^H^).C02H,  dissolved  in  caustic  soda  with  potas- 
sium permanganate.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  in  dendritic  crystals,  from  a  dilute  solution  in  long  thin  prisms.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  155°-156°,  and  sublimes  with  partial  decom- 
position. Its  ammonium  salt  is  soluble,  and  its  neutral  solution  gives  no  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  copper  salt  is  obtained  first  as  a  bright  blue  amorphous 
precipitate,  which  on  standing  becomes  crystalline.  The  lead  salt  is  obtained  as  a 
white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  melts  in  boiling  water.  The  silver  salt, 
Ciojjii^gQ3^  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  not  easily  acted  on  by  light ;  and  may  be 
crystallised  from  hot  water  in  beautiful,  shining  transparent,  rhombic  plates. 

Voi.  VIII.  5  C 
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By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  oxypropyl benzoic  acid  is  converted  into 
terephthalic  acid: 

C«H*(C3H6.0H).C02H  +  08  =  C^H^CCO^H)^  +  200^  +  SH^O. 

OXYPURPURinr.    See  Pubpurin. 

OXirPYROTARTARZC  ACID.    See  Pyrotartaric  acid. 

oxirsAi.zc'S-i.zc  ACID,  C^RXOB.)XCOmy  [com  :  oh  :  0H  =  1 :  2  :  5]. 

See  p.  289.  The  so-called  gentisic  acid,  obtained  by  Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann  from 
gentisin,  the  colouring  matter  of  gentian  root,  by  the  action  of  melting  potash,  and  at 
first  supposed  by  them  to  be  a  dioxybenzoic  acid  different  from  the  four  previously 
known  (p.  860),  has  been  shown  by  subsequent  experiments  to  be  identical  with  oxy 
salicylic  acid.  Fyrogentisio  acid,  C^H'^O^,  obtained  by  heating  gentisic  acid,  and 
originally  supposed  to  be  a  fourth  modification  of  dihydroxybenzene,  is  now  found  to  be 
identical  with  hydroquinone  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxx.  343). 

OXTSUCCIM-YI-PARAMIDOBEM-ZOIC  ACID,  C"H»NO^  = 
C«H-*(C02H).NH(CO.C2H-'.C02H),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate 
on  paratolylsuccinimide,  C«HXCH=*).N(C0.C2H*.C0),  and  crystallises  in  yellowish 
needles,  melting  at  225°-226°,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  hot  water,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  cold,  very  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  "When  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  paramidobenzoie  acid.  The  ammonium  salt  is  moderately  soluble ; 
the  barium  salt  is  less  soluble,  and  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  laminae.  The  lead 
salt  is  a  white,  the  copper  salt  a  blue  precipitate,  both  soluble  in  hot  water.  The 
silver  salt,  C'H^Ag^NOS  is  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.  Orthotolylsuccinimide 
does  not  yield  an  acid  by  oxidation  (A.  Michael,  Beir.  x.  576). 

OXYSVIiPHOBEirZIDE,  C'2Hi«S0*  =  (C«H^OH)2S02.  This  compound,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  crystallised  phenol,  was  discovered  in 
1867  by  Glutz  (vi.  894),  and  its  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and  amyl-derivatives,  also  its  tetra- 
chloro-derivative,  were  obtained  in  1870  by  Annaheim  (vii.  886),  who  has  since  dis- 
covered and  examined  a  large  number  of  other  derivatives  {Ber.  vi.  1206 ;  viii.  1059 ; 
ix.  79  ;  xi.  1668  ;  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  28). 

'Preparation. — The  best  yield  of  oxysulphobenzide  is  obtained  by  heating  two  parts 
of  pure  phenol  and  one  part  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  3-5  hours  to  180°-190°. 

2(C«H^0H)  ^  H^SO*  =  S02(C«H10H)2  +  2H20. 

The  product  is  purified  by  pouring  the  warm  mass  slowly  into  cold  water  and 
triturating  it  to  convert  it  into  a  crystalline  mass.  The  oxysulphobenzide  thus  ob- 
tained amounts  to  63*5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  phenol,  and  the  mother-liquor 
contains  only  paraphenolsulphonic  acid.  If  more  sulphuric  acid  be  used  than  is 
indicated  by  the  above  equation,  much  less  oxysulphobenzide,  or  none  at  all,  is 
obtained,  because  sulphuric  acid  readily  acts  on  this  compound  at  a  high  temperature. 
Thus  when  it  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  common  sulphuric  acid  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  180°-190°,  paraphenolsulphonic  and  disulphonic  acids  are  produced,  while  by 
treating  it  at  the  same  temperature  with  three  times  its  weight  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  a  mixture  of  di-  and  trisulphonic  acids  is  formed. 

The  crude  oxysulphobenzide  is  purified  by  boiling  it  with  water,  which  leaves  a 
red  oil ;  the  crystals  separating  from  the  filtrate  are  again  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  recrystallised,  first  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  then  from  water, 
whereby  the  compound  is  obtained  in  perfectly  white  glistening  needles,  melting  at  293°. 

Crystallisation. — To  obtain  measurable  crystals,  pure  oxysulphobenzide  is  dissolved 
in  a  beaker  nearly  to  saturation  in  glacial  acetic  acid  at  the  boiling  heat ;  the  solution, 
without  filtering,  is  immediately  placed  over  a  water-bath  heated  to  100°,  a  second 
beaker  is  inverted  over  it,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  cloth  and  left  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  crvstals,  2  cm.  long,  thus  obtained  are  orthorhombic,  and  exhibit 
the  combination  oo  ?  co  .  oo  P2  .  OP  .  P.  Axes  a:b:  c=  1-2829  :  1  :  0-53419.  Sp. 
gr.  =  1-3663  at  15°,  whence  molecular  volume  =  182-9  (Annaheim). 

Oxidation. — Oxysulphobenzide  is  completely  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate, 
yielding  the  potassium  salt,  (C«H^0K)''^S02,  together  with  sulphate  and  oxalate. 
Potassium-oxysulphobenzide  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  yielding  an  alkaline  solution  from 
which  hydrochloric  acid  separates  the  oxysulphobenzide  in  a  mass  of  shining  crystals. 
If  the  quantity  of  permanganate  used  is  insufficient  to  oxidise  the  whole  of  the  oxy- 
sulphobenzide, part  of  the  latter  remains  unattacked,  and  the  rest  is  completely 
oxidised  to  sulphuric,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids,  without  formation  of  intermediate 
products  (Gruareschi,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1878,  246). 

Tetrachloroxysulphobenzide,  ^0\Gm'^G\\011)Y,  is  produced,  together  with 
chloranil  and  other  quinones,  by  adding  to  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  oxysulphobenzide  and 
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2  pts.  of  potassium  chlorate,  120-150  times  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
product  is  washed  with  cold  and  warm  water  and  cold  alcohol,  the  residue  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  an  equal  volume  of  boiling  water  added ;  on  cooling,  long 
white  needles  separate  out,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation.  From  strong 
alcohol  the  compound  crystallises  in  large  nacreous  prisms  melting  at  288°-289°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  freely  in  boiling  alcohol, 
benzene,  and  ether.    It  combines  with  alkalis  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

Tetrabromoxysulphohenzide,  S02[C'^H2Br-(OH)]-,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  mercuric  oxide  and  bromine  on  oxysulphobenzide  in  presence  of  water,  but  is 
best  prepared  by  dissolving  oxysulphobenzide  in  an  excess  of  bromine  and  evaporating 
the  solution  on  a  water- bath.  It  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  short  thick  mono- 
clinic  prisms  melting  at  278°-279°,  and  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol,  in 
caustic  alkalis  and  in  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  salts  which  do  not  crystallise. 

Tetriodoxysuljphohenzide,  S0-\G^W1\0B.)'\'^,  is  produced  by  dissolving  12*5 
pts.  of  oxysulphobenzide  and  51  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  and  adding  30  of  freshly  prepared 
mercuric  oxide.  The  product,  after  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  ebher,  is  boiled 
with  water  and  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  sulphide,  and 
chloroform,  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  separating  from 
these  solutions  in  microscopic  needles  melting  at  260°-270°. 

Methyloxysulphohenzide,  S02(C®H'*0CH^)^,  is  prepared  by  boiling  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  oxysulphobenzide,  potash,  and  methyl  iodide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  caustic  alkalis,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  and  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  crystallis- 
ing on  quick  cooling,  in  thin  square  plates,  and  on  slow  evaporation  in  flat  prisms, 
melting  at  130°,  and  subliming  when  more  strongly  heated.  On  dissolving  it  in  hot 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  mono-  and  a  di-sulphonic  acid.  The  barium  salt  of  the  latter 
forms  colourless,  transparent,  monoclinic  crystals,  resembling  felspar,  and  consisting  of 
C«HXOCH3)(S03y^Ba  +  4H-0.  The  calcium  salt  contains  also  4  mols.  water,  and 
crystallises  in  long,  white  glistening  needles.  Methyloxysulphobenzide  is  identical 
with  Cahours'  sulphamsolide,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  anisol. 

Bibromomethyloxysulphobenzide,  ^O^C^WBvOCWY,  is  obtained  by  adding  the 
required  quantity  of  bromine  to  the  methyl-compound.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkalis,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  and  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  crystallising  in 
beautifully  white,  small  plates,  which  melt  at  166°. 

Binitromethyloxysulphohenzide,  SO'[C'^H^(NO-)OCII^]^,  is  readily  formed  by  dis- 
solving the  dry  methyl-ether  in  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  microscopic  prisms  melting 
at  214°-215°.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  iodide  and  water,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
corresponding  diamido-compound. 

Ethyloxysulphohenzide,  S02(C^H*0C^E[^)^  dissolves  readily  only  in  ether  and 
boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  glistening  small  quadratic  plates,  melting  at  159°. 

Bibromethyloxysulphohenzide,  SO^[C^H^BrOC^H^)^,  resembles  the  corresponding 
methyl-compound,  and  forms  plates  melting  at  183°. 

Binitroethyloxysulphohenzide,  SO^[C^H^(N02)OC2H^]2,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
large  shining  plates,  or  fine  needles,  melting  at  192°.  By  reducing  it  with  phosphorus 
iodide  and  water,  diamidoethyloxysulphohenzide  hydriodide,  ^0\O^TL^{^H^)OC^W'Y  + 
2HI,  is  formed,  crystallising  from  water  or  alcohol  in  yellowish  needles.  From  its 
solution  alkalis  precipitate  the  base  as  a  crystalline  powder. 

Amyloxysulphobenzide,SO\G^li^OG^15}^Y,T!e(\mTeB  a  rather  high  tempera- 
ture for  its  formation,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  small,  brilliant,  white 
plates,  melting  at  98°.  Its  bromine-derivative,  ^0\G^WBvOG''W'^f,  crystallises  from 
hot  alcohol  in  small  white  plates,  melting  at  100°.  The  nitro- derivative, 
S02[C«H»(N02)OC^H'i]2,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  forms  brilliant, 
nacreous,  six-sided  plates  or  prisms,  melting  at  160°-151°.  It  differs  from  the  other 
nitro-derivatives  of  oxysulphobenzide,  in  not  being  reduced  by  water  and  phosphorus 
iodide,  or  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Annaheim,  Liebig's  Amialen,  clxxii.  38-59). 

Binitroxysulpkobenzide,  [C*^II3(N02)OHpS02,  separates  from  a  solution  of 
oxysulphobenzide  in  warm  nitric  acid,  in  crystalline  scales ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  m 
microscopic  rhombic  needles.  "With  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  it  forms  easily 
soluble  compounds  having  a  deep  yellow-red  colour.  The  barium  salt, 
[C^H*(N02)0]2Ba.SO-,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  dinitroxysulphobenzide  in  hot  baryta- 
water,  and  separates  from  the  solution — freed  from  excess  of  barium  by  carbonic 
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acid  and  evaporated — in  crystalline  crusts.  The  sodium  salt,  [C®H'(N02)0Na]'''S0^ 
prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  red -yellow  crystalline  crusts,  and  its  aqueous  solution 
gives  precipitates,  apparently  of  analogous  composition,  with  silver,  zinc,  copper,  and 
lead  salt-s  (Glutz,  loc.  cit.) 

Dinitroxysulphohenzidanilide,  [C«H3(N02)(NH.C«H^)]2S02,  is  formed  by  heating 
the  dinitro-compound  just  described  with  2  pts.  of  aniline  : 

[C«H8(N02)0H]2S02  +  2NH2(C«H^)  =  2W0  +  [C«H''(N02)(NH.C«H5)]2S02. 

It  crystallises  from  aniline  in  brilliant  red  rhombic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination 
00  P  .  OP.  On  boiling  it  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene,  it  is  decomposed  with 
reproduction  of  aniline  (Annaheim,  Ber.  vii.  436). 

Biamidoxysulphohenzide,  0^'^B}m''^0^={C^W{^R^)OKY^O\  The  hydr- 
iodide  of  this  base,  C'^H^2N''SO''.2HI  +  2H^0,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
iodide  on  dinitroxysuJphobenzide  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and 
separates  from  the  solution,  after  removal  of  the  phosphorus,  in  long  colourless  needles 
which  give  off  their  water  at  110°-115°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
(Grlutz,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxlvii.  62  ;  Annaheim,  Ber.  vii.  436).* 

The  corresponding  hydrochlonde,  [C«H^(NH2)0H]2S02.2HG1  +  2H20,  obtained  by 
reduction  of  the  dinitro-compound  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  very  similar 
body.  The  sulphate,  [C«ff(NH2)0H]2S02H2S0*  +  2H20,  obtained  by  heating  the 
hydrochloride  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  short  thick  prisms  ;  it  is  very  stable,  and  may  be  heated 
to  140°  without  decomposition.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  of  this  salt  throws 
down  the  free  base,  which  separates  from  water  in  large  crystals. 

On  treating  the  sulphate  or  hydrochloride  in  acid  aqueous  solution  with  potassium 
nitrite,  the  liquid  turns  red  and  deposits  a  substance  having  a  splendid  vermillion 
colour,  dissolving  in  ammonia  with  deep  red  colour,  reprecipitated  by  acids,  detonating 
when  heated  (Annaheim). 

Tetranitro-oxysulphohenzide,  [C«H2(N02)20H]2S02  obtained  by  the  action 
of  red  fuming  nitric  acid  on  the  dry  dinitro-derivative,  and  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  hot  water,  is  a  solid  straw-yellow,  very  bitter  substance,  melting  at  253°,  and 
exploding  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  most  of  the  usual  solvents,  but 
crystallises  in  long  needles  from  boiling  water,  the  mother-liquor  when  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yielding  an  additional  crop.  It  has  well-marked  acid  properties, 
and  readily  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling  in  needles,  in 
which,  however,  part  of  the  remaining  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acetyl.  Its  potassium 
salt,  [C*'H2(N02)-0K]2S02,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  separates  therefrom  on  cooling  in  reddish-yellow  microscopic  crystals, 
which  detonate  when  heated.  The  corresponding  sodium  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water 
either  hot  or  cold,  and  separates  after  a  long  time  in  minute  yellow  crystals.  Another 
sodium  salt,  whose  composition  was  not  determined,  was  once  obtained  in  hydrated 
efflorescent  octohedral  crystals  1  cm.  long  (Annaheim,  Ber.  xi^  1668). 

Bibromodinitro-oxysulphohenzide,  [C^H2Br(N02)0H]2S02  is  prepared  by  mixing 
34  grams  of  dinitroxysulphobenzide  (to  which  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  been 
added)  with  32  grams  of  bromine,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  washing 
with  water,  dissolving  in  sodium  carbonate,  and  crystallising  out  the  sodium  salt. 

Sodium  dibromodinitroxysulphobenzide  crystallises  in  small,  yellowish-red  needles, 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  with  some  difficulty  in  cold  water.  The  free  acid  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  solution  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Dibromodinitroxysulpho- 
benzide is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  again  in  white  needles  of  a  faint  straw  colour. 
It  melts  at  284°-285°. 

Bi-iodoniiroxysulphobenzide,  [C6H2I(N02)OH]2SO»,  is  prepared  by  bringing 
together  60  grams  of  iodine  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  a  mixture  of  34  grams  of  di- 
nitroxysulphobenzide with  21-6  grams  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide,  and  heating  on  the 
water-bath.  After  filtration  and  washing  with  water,  the  product  is  boiled  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  extracted  two  or  three  times  with  boiling  water.  The  diflicultly 
soluble  sodium  salt  separates  from  the  hot  solution  in  fine  orange-red  needles. 

Di-iododinitroxysulphobenzide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in 
boiling  acetic  acid.    It  melts  at  294°-295°.    Like  the  previous  compounds,  it  pos- 
sesses acid  properties  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  (Annaheim,  Ber.  ix.  660). 
Tetrazoxysulphobenzide,  [CH^.N^N.OHJ^SO^,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 

»  Glutz  assigned  to  this  compound  the  formula  C"H»N''SO*.2HI  =  C"H''(NH*)"SO*.2HI ;  but  th^ 
formula  above  given  is  more  in  accordance  with  its  mode  of  formation,  and  is  moreover  supported 
by  Annaheim's  analysis, 
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15  pts.  of  the  hydrochloride  of  diamidoxysulphobenzide  in  70  pts.  of  alcohol,  and 
adding  15  pts.  of  amyl  nitrite.  It  forms  six-sided  microscopic  laminae,  which,  when 
exposed  to  air  and  sunlight,  are  converted  into  a  red  colouring  matter.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  detonates  violently 
at  120°  (Annaheim,  Ber.  viii.  1059). 

Constitution  of  Oxysulphohenzide. — Annaheim  represents  this  substance 
by  the  formula 

HC=CH  HC=:CH 

/      \  /  \ 

HOC  C-SO^— 0  COH 

%      //  %  // 

HC— CH  HC— CH 

regarding  it  as  formed  of  two  benzene-nuclei  directly  united  by  the  group  SO",  and 
having  the  two  hydroxyls  in  the  para-positions  with  regard  to  that  group.  This  view  is 
supported:  1.  By  the  reaction  of  oxysulphobenzide  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  it  is 
resolved  into  two  paraphenol-monosulphonic  acids,  C^.OH.H.H.SO^H.H'^  2.  By  the 
fact  that  the  two  hydroxylic  hydrogen-atoms  may  be  simultaneously  replaced  by 
alcohol  radicles,  and  that  the  resulting  compounds,  e.g.  sulphanisoilide,  may  in  like 
manner  be  resolved  into  two  molecules  of  one  and  the  same  compound, 

C«H^(OCH3)2S02  +  W^O*  =  2C«HXOCH3)S03H. 

3.  By  the  fact  that,  as  Annaheim  has  shown  by  heating  oxysulphide  with  ethylene 
bromide,  the  two  hydroxylic  hydrogens  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  diatomic  radicle 
ethylene,  as  might  be  expected  if  the  two  hydroxyls  occupied  contiguous  positions 
{Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  59). 

OXYTHIOCikRBAMIC  ACID,  NH^.CO.SH.    See  Cabbamic  Acid  (p.  387). 

OXYTHiriVIOQVZ]!a-ON-E.    See  Thtmoquinone. 

OXYTOI.VIC  ACIDS.    See  ToLUic  Acids. 

OXYTOIiUIDIirZ.    Syn.  with  Amidocresol.    See  Toluidines. 

OXYTRiniESIC  ACID,  C«H2(OH)(COOH)3.  This  is  the  modification  of 
phenol-tricarboxylic  acid  in  which  the  three  carboxyls  are  symmetrically  disposed. 
See  Phenol-tricarboxylic  Acid. 

OXYUVITIC  ACID,  C9H«0^=:C«H2(CH3)(OH)(C02H)2.  This  acid  is  formed 
on  adding  chloroform  to  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate, 
and  boiling  the  resulting  mixture  of  ethers  till  a  sample  of  it  no  longer  yields  an 
oily  product  with  acids.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  thus  obtained, 
oxyuvitic  acid  separates  in  yellowish  flocks  ;  and  on  dissolving  these  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water,  and  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal,  the  acid  is  obtained  in 
thin  colourless  needles.  On  the  mode  of  its  formation,  see  Aceto-acetic  Ethers 
(P-  17). 

Oxyuvitic  acid  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  more  readily  in 
hot  water,  still  more  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  red-violet, 
"with  ferrous  salts  a  reddish  coloration.  It  softens  at  290°,  and  decomposes  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  its  melting  point  cannot  be  determined. 

The  oxyuvitates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  very  soluble,  crystallise  indistinctly,  and 
turn  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  potassium  salt  has  the  composition 
CsH^K^O^  +  ffO.  The  hariu7n  salt,  C^H^BaO^ -MiH20,  crystallises  in  microscopic 
needles,  which  easily  turn  yellowish :  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  off  1  mol.  water  at 
125°,  the  rest  at  150°.  By  distillation  with  lime,  it  yields  a  cresol  boiling  at  200°. 
The  calcium  salt  has  the  composition  C^H^CaO^  +  l^H^O.  The  silver  salt,  Cm^Ag^O^ 
separates,  after  long  standing,  as  a  curdy  precipitate  not  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  so 
likewise  does  the  greenish  copper  salt,  C^H^CuO^.  The  solution  of  the  barium  salt 
gives  with  lead  nitrate  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  with  ferric  chloride  a  brown- 
violet  precipitate ;  none  with  mercuric  chloride  or  zinc  chloride  (Oppenheim  a.  PfaiF, 
Ber.  vii.  929). 

The  methylic  ether,  C^B.\OB){Q}W){COOGRy,  produced  by  heating  the  silver 
salt  at  100''  with  methyl  iodide  and  perfectly  anhydrous  ether,  forms  yellow  trapezi- 
form  plates  several  mm.  long,  melts  at  108°,  and  sublimes  between  200°  and  300°. 

Reactions. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  oxyuvitic  acid  Emmerling  a.  Oppenheim 
ix.  726)  have  obtained,  not,  as  was  expected,  oxytrimesic  acid,  but  an  acid,  C'H^O^ 
isomeric  with  Bottinger's  uvic  acid,  which  they  designate  as  hydro -oxyhenzoic  acid 
(see  Uvic  acid).  With  chromic  acid  only  a  small  product  is  obtained ;  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  a  somewhat  larger  quantity,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  oxyuvitic 
acid  employed. 
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2.  Fuming  nitric  acid,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  converts  oxy- 
uvitic  acid  into  atrinitrocresol,  C^H*(N02)30,  which  after  purification  forms  fan- 
shaped  groups  of  faintly-yellowish  smooth  needles  melting  at  106°  (Emmerling  a. 
Oppenheim,  Ber.  ix.  1094). 

3.  Oxyuvitic  acid  treated  with  phosphorus  'pentacMoride  is  converted  into  a  mixture 
of  chlorides,  which  when  boiled  with  water  yields,  together  with  reproduced  oxyuvitic 
acid,  an  acid  which  separates  from  the  sufficiently  concentrated  mother-liquor  in  long 
needles,  and  appears  from  the  analysis  of  its  barium  salt  to  be  an  anhydride  of 
oxyuvitic  acid,  [C«H2(OH)(CH3)(COOH)CO]20  (Oppenheim  a.  Pfaflf,  Ber.  viii. 
884). 

Constitution. — Oppenheim  a.  PfaiF  find  that  the  cresol  obtained  by  dry  distillation 
of  the  calcium  and  barium  salts  of  oxyuvitic  acid  is  metacxes,o\,  a  result  which  con- 
firms the  relative  position  of  the  radicles  OH  and  CH^  in  the  acid,  as  represented  by 
the  formula  given  on  p.  17- 

OH  OH 
CO^H/\j  /\ 
by  loss  of  200^  gives 
\   ^CH»  'v  ^CH' 

CO»H 

Hence  also -at  follows  that  the  acid  here  designated  as  oxyuvitic  acid  is  not  the  true 
oxy-  or  hydroxy-acid  of  uvitic  acid,  which,  according  to  Bottinger,  has  the  substituted 
radicles  in  the  symmetrical  position  1,  3,  5,  or  C^.CO^H.H.OT.H  CO^H.H  (seeUvmc 
Acid). 

OX-S-XYXiEN-E,  or  H7DROXYXYX.EM-E,  C«ff(CH3)20H.  This  is  the  con- 
stitution of  phlorol  {q.v.) 

OXirxVI.IC  ACIB,  C«H2(CH3)2(OH)(COOH).  An  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  melting  potash  on  pseudocumenol,  G^W{G^^fOB.  (q.v.) 

OZOSTIi.  On  the  formation  of  Ozone  by  the  action  of  the  silent  electric  discharge 
on  oxygen,  see  Electricity  (p.  727),  also  G-iannetti  a.  Volta  {Ber.  ix.  84).  A  power- 
ful apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  described  by  Leeds  {Chem.  News,  xl.  196).  Accord- 
ing to  J.  Boehe  {Ber.  vi.  439),  the  electrisation  of  dry  oxygen  is  the  only  method 
that  yields  pure  ozone,  all  other  methods  giving  rise  at  the  same  time  to  the  form- 
ation of  nitrous  vapours  or  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

According  to  Bottger  {N.  Eep.  Pkarm.  xxiii.  372),  ozone  is  produced  in  the  form- 
ation as  well  as  in  the  electrolysis  of  water.  When  acidulated  water  is  decomposed 
by  an  electric  current,  the  ozone  formed  at  the  positive  pole  destroyed  by  addition  ef 
a  small  quantity  of  potash,  and  the  mixed  gases  then  exploded  by  contact  with  a 
flame,  iodised  starch-paper  introduced  into  the  cylinder  which  contained  them  is 
turned  blue. 

Experiments  on  the  formation  of  ozone  by  combustion  in  the  air  have  been  made 
by  W.  iRadulocoitsch  {Ber.  vii.  1454).  "When  wax,  stearin,  petroleum  or  magnesium 
was  burnt  within  a  bottomless  flask,  and  the  products  of  combustion  were  made  to 
pass  through  a  glass  tube  containing  strips  of  iodised  starch  paper,  the  formation  of 
ozone  was  shown  by  the  bluing  of  the  paper ;  when  however  the  same  substances  were 
burnt  in  ordinary  lamps,  the  formation  of  ozone  could  not  be  detected.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  petroleum  (boiling  at  30°  to  100°  and  upwards,  and  of  sp.  gr.  0-67  to  0*68 
•at  22°)  is  placed  in  a  capacious  flask  which  is  frequently  opened  and  shaken,  it  acquires 
oxidising  properties,  and  the  air  contained  in  the  flask  gives  the  ozone  reaction.  This 
occurs  in  a  few  days  at  the  summer  temperature  if  the  vessel  is  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  more  slowly  at  a  lower  temperature  and  in  diffused  daylight.  The 
slow  evaporation  appears  to  play  an  important  part.  When  petroleum  thus  treated  is 
shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  iodine  is  liberated,  and  paper  prepared 
with  potassium  iodide  and  starch-paste  acquires  a  blue  colour  when  exposed  to  the 
air  in  the  flask.  The  altered  petroleum  also  decolorises  indigo,  gives  a  blue  colour  to 
guaiacum  extract,  and  exhibits  the  other  reactions  of  active  oxygen.  When  the 
petroleum  is  shaken  up  with  water,  the  latter  remains  neutral,  and  when  tested  shows 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  ;  but,  if  the  petroleum  has  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  contact  with  the  air,  it  acquires  an  acid  reaction  which  it  communicates  to  water 
when  agitated  therewith.  The  aqueous  solution  is  found  still  to  contain  hydrogen 
peroxide,  but  it  also  reduces  silver  nitrate,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  formic  acid. 
Petroleum  readily  absorbs  ozone  —liberated  from  potassium  permanganate  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid — and  when  agitated  with  water  gives  to  it  an  acid  reaction,  whilst 
the  solution  reduces  silver  salts ;  but  the  petroleum  is  not  at  once  capable  of  liberating 
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iodine  from  potassium  iodide  solution.  If  however  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  it  acquires  that  property,  and  if  it  be  then  agitated  with  water,  the  solution 
gives  the  characteristic  reactions  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Similarly,  pure  benzene,  and  the  portion  of  light  coal-oil  boiling  between  80°  and 
100°,  exhibit  the  same  power  of  rendering  oxygen  active.  Pure  phenol  mixed  with 
water  also  acquires,  in  contact  with  air,  the  power  of  turning  paper  blue  which  has 
been  prepared  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch-paste  (Fadakowski,  Ber.  vi.  106). 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  E.  Schaer  {ibid.  406). 

An  apparatus  constructed  by  0.  Loew  for  the  preparation  of  ozone  for  industrial 
purposes,  depending  on  the  ozonisation  of  oxygen  by  the  combustion  of  coal-gas  or 
other  hydrogenised  bodies  in  a  rapid  stream  of  air,  is  described  by  Ad.  Ott  {Dingl. 
pol.  J.  ccxiii,  130).  The  use  of  such  an  apparatus  is  suggested  for  the  defuselation  of 
brandy,  or  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 

On  the  supposed  formation  of  Ozone  by  the  oxidation  of  Turpentine-oil  and  other 
essential  oils,  see  Kingzett  (p.  1430). 

On  the  ozonisation  of  Air  by  moist  Phosphorus,  see  A.  E.  Leeds  {Chem.  News,  xl. 
70 ;  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxvi.  881). 

Bellucci  {Ber.  viii.  905  ;  ix.  581)  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water-falls 
of  Terni  and  Trollhattan  a  strong  smell  of  ozone,  which  he  attributes  to  the  friction 
of  the  particles  of  water  in  the  spray,  and  the  consequent  development  of  electricity. 
He  finds  that  the  spray  of  water  containing  solid  substances  in  solution  generates  more 
ozone  than  that  of  pure  water,  and  that  the  effect  is  still  further  increased  if  the  water 
holds  solid  particles  in  suspension. 

From  experiments  by  Bellucci  {Ber.  vi.  756 ;  Comjyt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  362)  it  appears 
that  the  oxygen  exhaled  from  plants  in  sunlight  does  not  exhibit  the  properties  of 
ozone. 

Amount  of  Ozone  in  Air. — The  following  average  results  for  the  several  months 
of  the  year  1873,  obtained  with  Lender's  ozonometer,  are  recorded  by  A.  v.  Loseke 
{Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  427) : 


Ozone-degree 

Temperature 

Amount  of  rain 

January  . 

.  9-35 

-  0-40° 

February  . 

.  9-90 

-  2-00 

March 

.  9-30 

+  2-30 

April 

.  8-76 

+  4-30 

May . 

.  8-46 

+  6-50 

June 

.  8-66 

+  11-90 

7  06  cm. 

July . 

.  8-30 

14-00 

5-98 

August 

.  8-32 

+  12-70 

4-57 

September 

.  7-86 

-t-  8-50 

6-95 

October  . 

.  8-65 

+  6-47 

5-56 

November 

.  2-26 

+  1-45 

5-59 

December 

.  5-60 

-  1-70 

1-43 

The  mean  for  the  winter  half-year  was  8"4,  for  the  summer  half-year  7'5,  and  for  the 
day-time  7"94.  The  proportion  of  ozone  in  a  yard  surrounded  by  moderately  high 
buildings  was  about  2°  lower  ;  in  dwelling-rooms  and  other  apartments,  whether  the 
windows  were  closed  or  opened  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  whether  growing 
plants  were  placed  in  the  room  or  not,  no  ozone  could  be  detected ;  neither  was  any 
connection  observed  between  the  amount  of  ozone  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
(compare  Houzeau,  vii.  113,  114). 

According  to  L.  Fautrat  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  752),  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the 
air  of  forests  is  smaller  than  in  the  open  country. 

Experiments  on  the  gradual  conversion  of  ozone  into  ordinary  oxygen  have  been 
made  by  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  76)  by  means  of  flasks  of  about  260  c.c. 
capacity  filled  with  oxygen  ozonised  by  the  discharge  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  12°.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  gas  contained  2-2  per  cent,  of 
ozone  ;  in  twenty-four  hours  the  amount  was  reduced  to  2-1  per  cent. ;  in  five  days  to 
1-5  percent.;  in  fourteen  days  to  0-4  per  cent.;  after  fifty-one  days  only  a  trace 
remained,  and  in  sixty  days  no  ozone  could  be  detected  either  by  the  smell  or  by 
potassium  iodide.  Ozone  has  no  fixed  tension  of  dissociation,  and  the  rate  of  destruc- 
tion is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  contained  in  the  mixture.  The  dissociation 
did  not  appear  to  be  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  water,  at  least  in  the  first  week. 

Relations  of  Ozone  to  Water. — The  solubility  of  ozone  in  water,  first  observed  by 
"Williamson  in  1845  {Liehig's  Annale7i,  liv.  130),  is  corroborated  by  the  experiments 
of  Carius  {ibid,  clxxiv.  1)  and  of  Schone  {Ber.  vi.  1208,  1224),    Rammelsberg,  how- 

*  Not  recorded  before  June. 
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ever  {ihid.  vi.  603),  observes  tliat  diluted  ozone  is  not  absorbed  by  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  absorption  taking  place  only  when  the  gaseous  mixture  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  ozone.  Carius,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that  water  in  con- 
tact with  its  own  bulk  of  a  gas  containing  2  per  cent,  of  ozone,  acquires  its  odour  and 
characteristic  properties.  Even  when  the  gas  contains  only  1  per  cent,  of  ozone,  the 
solution  produces  a  powerful  effect  on  potassium  iodide  and  starch,  but  diminution  of 
the  proportion  of  ozone  leads  very  rapidly  to  an  extreme  weakening  of  the  solution. 
Ozone,  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  obeys  in  fact  the  law  of  gaseous  absorption  which 
makes  the  quantity  dissolved  proportional  to  that  fraction  only  of  the  total  pressure 
which  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  the  gas  itself  contained  in  the  mixture.  Taking  this 
law  into  account,  Carius  found,  from  a  series  of  closely  agreeing  experiments,  that  the 
mean  absorption-coefficient  of  water  for  ozone  at  1°  and  760  mm,  pressure  is  0-834. 
As,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  limit  of  absorption  was  attained  in 
these  experiments,  the  actual  absorption-coefficient  may  be  even  greater  than  that 
deduced  from  observation. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  Schone  {Ber.  vi.  1208,  1224). 

(1).  Ozone  does  not  oxidise  water  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  (2).  Ozone  is 
absorbed  by  water  in  considerable  quantity  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
observed  maximum  was  '0189  gram,  or  8  81  c.c.  (reduced)  ozone  (0^)  per  litre. 
(3).  Ozone  in  contact  with  water  suffers  no  qualitative  alteration.  (4).  The  quantity 
of  ozone  in  ozonised  oxygen  is  diminished  by  passing  the  gas  through  water.  By 
collecting  dry  ozonised  oxygen  over  water,  about  one-fourth  of  the  ozone  is  removed, 
and  the  loss  of  ozone  is  greater  after  prolonged  contact.  (5).  Since  in  the  passage  of 
ozonised  oxygen  through  water,  far  more  ozone  disappears  than  is  absorbed  by  the 
water  during  the  time,  and  as  the  loss  of  ozone  continues  even  when  the  water  is 
saturated  with  it,  it  would  seem  that  water  has  in  this  case  the  power  of  breaking  up 
ozone.  (6).  Ozonised  oxygen,  left  at  rest  in  contact  with  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature for  some  days,  becomes  changed  into  ordinary  oxygen.  (7).  The  change  of 
ozone  into  ordinary  oxygen  in  the  above  manner  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
volume.  This  result  accords  with  that  obtained  by  heat  in  the  researches  of  Andrews 
a.  Tait,  and  by  Soret.  Schone  likewise  observes  that  ozone  may  remain  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  the  skin  without  suffering  decomposition. 

From  the  numbers  obtained  by  Carius,  Schone  calculates  for  the  absorption-coeffi- 
cient of  ozone  at  16-5°  the  number  0'373,  agreeing  nearly  with  that  deduced  from  his 
own  experiments,  viz.  0-366. 

According  to  Carius  (loc.  cit.),  the  dissociation  of  ozone  by  water  at  0°  is  very 
small.  The  aqueous  solution,  even  when  extremely  dilute,  exhibits  the  characteristic 
taste  and  smell  of  ozone,  the  smell  even  in  a  solution  containing  only  5  vol.  ozone  in 
100  vol.  water  being  so  powerful  that  it  can  never  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  solution 
of  nitrous  acid,  chlorine,  chlorous  acid,  or  hypochlorous  acid.  Delicate  litmus- 
paper  is  quickly  bleached  by  concentrated  ozone-water,  but  in  a  more  dilute  solution 
the  bleaching  is  preceded  by  a  peculiar  shade  of  colour  resembling  indistinct 
reddening  by  an  acid.  Concentrated  ozone-water  exhibits  all  the  oxidising  effects 
of  gaseous  ozone.  A  solution  of  thallious  oxide  produces,  slowly  in  dilute,  quickly 
in  concentrated  ozone- water,  a  brown  precipitate  of  thallic  oxide.  The  forma- 
tion of  silver  peroxide,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  take  place  with  certainty 
even  in  the  most  concentrated  ozone-water,  but  only  when  silver  leaf  is  introduced 
into  the  small  space  above  the  solution  in  a  closed  vessel  where  it  can  come  in  contact 
with  the  gases  emitted  from  the  liquid.  Ozone-water  prepared  with  ozonised  air  con- 
tains abundance  of  nitric  acid,  but  no  nitrous  acid  or  hydrogen  dioxide  (Carius). 

Decolorising  Power. — Goppelsroeder  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  540)  publishes  an  obser- 
vation made  by  Koechlin,  according  to  which  pieces  of  calcio  which  had  been  dyed 
with  indigo  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  washed,  and  frozen  by  exposure  in  the 
moist  state  to  a  winter  atmosphere,  were  found  to  be  considerably  altered  in  colour, 
especially  on  the  edges.  This  effect  is  attributed  by  Groppelsroeder,  on  the  ground  of 
special  experiments,  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  ozone.  In  the  same  manner  aniline- 
brown  on  cotton  was  changed  to  a  yellow-orange  ;  fuchsine-rosa,  Hofmann's  blue  and 
violet,  red  corallin,  iodine-green,  lakes  from  dye-woods,  and  even  Turkey-red,  were 
completely  bleached.  In  the  absence  of  water,  however,  this  action  of  ozone  did  not 
take  place. 

Antise^ptio  Power. — Boillot  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  1258)  recommends  the  use  of  ozone 
for  the  preservation  of  meat,  milk,  and  other  easily  alterable  articles  of  food. 

Action  on  ^^ooc?.— According  to  Doziel  (iV,  Bep.  PJiarm.  xxiv.  431)  the  action  of 
ozone  on  blood  is  exerted  in  the  first  instance  on  the  red  corpuscles,  their  colouring 
matter  being  separated,  and  the  blood  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  acquiring  a  darker 
colour.    Defibrinated  blood,  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  prolonged  action  of  ozonej 
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acquires  the  colour  of  red  sealing-wax,  and  the  blood,  after  this  alteration,  no  longer 
deposits  crystals  of  hsemoglobin  on  addition  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  De- 
fibrinated  blood  through  which  ozone  was  passed  for  a  considerable  time  deposited 
flocks  which,  after  washing  with  water,  were  indistinguishable  from  fibrin ;  by  the 
still  further  prolonged  action  of  ozone,  the  blood  became  dingy  green  and  finally 
colourless.  The  formation  of  the  fibrinoid  substance  is  probably  due  to  an  alteration 
of  haemoglobin.  Hsematin  is  likewise  decolorised  by  ozone.  When  blood  poisoned 
with  carbon  monoxide  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone,  it  quickly  acquires  the 
properties  of  normal  blood,  carbon  dioxide  being  separated  at  the  same  time.  Blood 
containing  carbon  monoxide  is  less  quickly  decolorised  by  ozone  than  normal  blood, 
and  does  not  so  quickly  lose  the  property  of  depositing  crystals  of  haemoglobin.  The 
alteration  of  the  blood- corpuscles  by  ozone  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  pro- 
duced by  carbon  dioxide. 

Estimation. — To  estimate  ozone  in  presence  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen  tetroxide, 
D.  Tomraasi  {Chem.  News,  xxix,  284)  passes  the  gaseous  mixture  in  the  first  instance 
immediately  through  a  normal  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  secondly 
through  a  tube  filled  with  platinum  black  or  manganese  dioxide  to  destroy  the  ozone, 
and  then  through  the  normal  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

M.  Dayy  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  157)  estimates  the  very  small  amount  of  ozone 
present  in  the  air,  which  varies  from  076  to  I'S  mg.  in  100  c.c.  of  air,  by  passing  the 
air  through  a  solution  of  neutral  potassium  arsenite  and  a  little  potassium  iodide,  and 
determining  the  amount  of  arsenious  acid  thereby  oxidised,  by  means  of  a  standard 
iodine-solution. 


P. 

PA3tIiA3>ZUM.  Small  quantities  of  this  metal  are  of  almost  constant  occur- 
rence in  refined  silver  ;  that  of  Commern  and  Mechernich  on  the  Eifel  contains 
0*0053  per  cent,  palladium  (H.  Rossler,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxx.  240).  Palladium  is 
also  found,  together  with  other  platinum  metals,  in  the  ferric  chloride  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  fine  gold  (Opificius,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  414  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877, 
1142). 

Electromotive  Force  in  Gas-hatteries. — According  to  E.  Villari  {Pogg.  Ann.  cli.  608), 
the  electromotive  force  of  palladium  in  gas-batteries  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  platinum  electrodes,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  great  affinity  of  palladium  for 
hydrogen ;  moreover,  it  becomes  considerably  greater  when  the  (positive)  electrode  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  is  oxidised. 

On  the  use  of  Palladium  in  facilitating  oxidation,  see  Htdrocabbons  (p.  1065). 

Coquillion  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  394)  recommends  the  use  of  palladium  instead  of 
platinum  wire  for  igniting  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  and  air  in  gas-analysis,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  about  the  combination  of  the  gases  without  detonation. 

On  the  Absorption  of  Hydrogen  by  Palladium  and  the  properties  of  Palladium' 
hydrogen,  see  Hydrogen  (pp.  1070,  1071). 

When  palladium  in  the  form  of  sponge  or  foil  is  heated  in  a  flame  of  alcohol  or 
coal-gas,  it  becomes  coated  with  a  thick  spongy  layer  of  soot,  and  on  burning  this 
away,  the  palladium  remains  in  the  form  of  a  brittle  skeleton. 

Spongy  palladium,  which  at  100°  is  capable  of  taking  up  several  hundred  times 
its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  gas,  does  not  act  on  ethylene  at  any  temperature  below 
a  red  heat ;  but  on  raising  the  heat  to  redness,  carbon  is  deposited  and  hydrogen  set 
free,  the  temperature  at  which  this  decomposition  takes  place  being  below  that  at 
which  ethylene  is  decomposed  by  heat  without  the  agency  of  palladium.  The  effect 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  and  its  subsequent  separation,  these 
phenomena  continually  succeeding  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  when  copper  is 
ignited  in  ammonia-gas  (Wohler,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiv.  128). 

Palladium  may  be  amalgamated  in  the  same  way  as  iron  (p.  1096),  viz.  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  sodium-  or  ammonium-amalgam,  and  then  dipping  it  into  acidulated 
water. 

The  hlack  oxide  of  palladium,  PdO,  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate,  is  instantly 
reduced  by  hydrogen,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  reaction  being  attended  with 
vivid  incandescence.  In  like  manner,  as  observed  by  Berzelius,  palladium  which  has 
acquired  a  blue  tarnish  by  oxidation  immediately  loses  its  blue  colour  when  plunged 
into  hydrogen  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Wohler,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiv.  60). 
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On  Palladium  Mercaptide,  see  Mercaptides  (p.  1276). 

A  soluble  palladium  thiocyanate  is  obtained,  according  to  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News^ 
xxxii.  242),  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  palladium  chloride  or  nitrate  and 
potassium  thiocyanate.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  said  to  give  no  reaction  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. 

P  alladammonium-  compounds.  —  Yellow  palladammonium  chloride, 
PdCP.2NH'  ©r  Pd(NH^CI)-,  treated  with  aqua  regia,  is  converted  into  the  compound 
ClPd(NffCl)2 

Pd2CP.4NH3  or     |  ,  which  is  a  dark  red,  almost  black  substance,  closely 

ClPd(NH8Cl)2 

resembling  in  appearance  and  solubility  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  ammonium. 
Its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  2(PdC12  2NH3)  + CP  =  Pd2CP.4NH3. 
The  same  salt  was  obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  treating  some  mother-liquors  of  di- 
palladammonium  chloride,  PdCl*.4NH3,  with  aqua  regia  in  presence  of  sal-ammoniac. 
It  is  interesting  as  showing  that  all  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  except  platinum 
itself,  are  capable  of  forming  chlorides  of  the  formula  M^CP.  It  is  easily  decomposed 
by  heat,  breaking  up  into  hydrochloric  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  nitrogen,  and  metallic 
palladium.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  brisk  evolution  of  nitrogen, 
the  palladium  trichloride  being  reduced  to  dichloride,  a  portion  of  which  remains  in 
combination  with  the  undecomposed  ammonia  (Deville  a.  Debray,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii. 
926). 

PAXiMZTOXrE,  CO(C'5H3i)2.   See  Ketones  (p.  1149). 

PAM-CREATIC  PERlVSEIffTS  (p.  779).  E.  Scheffer  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3], 
vi.  844)  prepares  pancreatin  as  follows  :  The  freshly  chopped  pancreas  of  an  ox  is 
macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  acid  liquid  is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  pure  water,  which  again  is  poured 
off  after  four  to  six  hours,  and  mixed  with  the  acid  extract ;  the  filtered  liquid  is 
neutralised  with  recently  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  then  filtered  again;  and  this 
second  filtrate  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  whereby  the  pancreatin  is 
thrown  down  in  white  flocks,  which  dissolve  almost  completely  in  water,  convert 
starch  into  sugar,  and  decompose  neutral  fats,  with  separation  of  the  free  acids. 
Pancreatin  is  decomposed  by  pepsin  dissolved  in  acidulated  water. 

V.  Mering  a.  Musculus  (Zeitschr.  physiol.  Chem.  i.  395),  by  treating  starch  and 
glycogen  with  pancreatic  and  salivary  ferment,  have  obtained  dextrin  and  maltose ; 
also  dextrose  with  pancreatic  ferment. 

On  the  action  of  the  Organised  Ferments  of  the  Pancreas  on  Carbohydrates  and 
Nitrogenous  Bodies,  see  Ferments. (p.  782). 

By  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  gelatin,  Neneki  {Ber.  vii.  1593)  obtained  a  very 
small  quantity  of  indole  and  small  quantities  of  tyrosine,  ammonia,  leucine,  glycocine, 
and  a  viscid  yellow  body,  which  he  calls  gelatin-peptone. 

PAXTDERIMCZTE.  A  mineral  found  at  Panderma,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  a  grey 
streaky  gypsum  bed,  lying  under  a  formation  composed  of  alternating  layers  of  brown 
clay  and  calcareous  slate.  It  occurs  in  snow-white,  fine-grained  nodules  and  fragments 
enclosed  in  the  gypsum.  An  analysis  of  the  dried  mineral  showed  it  to  have  the 
following  composition : 

CaO  MgO  FeO  K^O  H^O  B^O' 

29-33  0-15  0-30  0-18  15'45  54-59  =  100-00 

which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2Ca0.3B203  +  ZWO,  indicating  that  pan- 
dermite  is  nearly  related  to  borocalcite.  No  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  or 
carbonic  acid,  could  be  detected  in  it  (Gr.  vom  Kath,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1878,  74). 

PAO.    See  Pereiro. 

PAPER.  On  the  Chemical  Manufacture  of  Paper  from  Wood,  see  Rosenhain 
(Dingl.pol.  J.  ccxx.  81  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  234 ;  also  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxv.  1048;  xxvi. 
1069). 

Manufacture  of  Paper  from  the  Gombo  {Hibiscus  esculentus),  see  p.  896  of  this 
volume. 

Micrographical  Study  of  the  Manufacture  of  Paper:  A.  Gerard  {Compt.  rend, 
Ixxx.  629  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  675). 

Parchment-paper:  Vingl.  ccxx.  380;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1876,  1174. 

Japanese  Paper:  Munroe  {Amer.  Chem.  vi.  409  ;  Jahresb.  1876,  1175). 

Dendritic  Spots  on  Paper:  Liversidge  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxv.  646);  Hadrian  (ibid. 
xxvii.  754). 

On  the  Glazing  of  Paper:  C.  Wurster  (Dingl.  ccxxvi.  75,  310,  381  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxiv.  184). 
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On  the  Estimation  of  Mineral  Matter  in  Paper:  "Wurster  {Bingl.  ccxxvii.  179  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J,  xxxiv.  528). 

Estimation  of  Colouring  Matter  in  Paper  :  Wurster  {Bingl.  ccxxviii.  168;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  823). 

.NH— CO 

PARABAXsrZC  ACID,  C^H^N^O^  =  C0<  |  .     Oxalyl-carbamide,  or 

\NH-CO 

Oxalyl-urea. — This  compound  is  produced :  1.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride 
on  oxaluric  acid : 

jjjj,  /NH-CO 
CO<NH.CO.COOH  -         =  ^%H-(!o 

Well-dried  oxaluric  acid  is  heated  to  200°  in  an  oil-hath  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride  as  long  as  hydrogen  chloride  is  given  olf ;  the  residual 
white  mass  is  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  pressed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  oxalyl-carbamide  thus  obtained  is  purified  by 
twice  recrystallising  it  from  boiling  water  (Grimaux,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1548). 

2.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  urea 
(Ponomareff,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xviii.  97) : 

COOH  >NH— CO 

CO<^g,  +   I  -  2H20  =  CO/         I  . 

^^-^       COOH  ^NH— CO 

3.  By  oxidising  pyvuril,  C^H^N'O^— thediureide  of  pyruvic  acid— with  nitric  acid, 
the  pyvuril  being  first  converted  into  mononitropyvuril-monoureide,  C^H^(N02)N20^ 
which,  when  distilled  with  2  or  3  pts.  bromine  and  25  to  30  water,  is  resolved  into 
bromopicrin  and  parabanic  acid : 

C4H3(N02)N202  +  6Br  +  B?0  =  3HBr  +  C(N02)Br3  +  C'ffN^O' 

(Grimaux,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1478). 

Parabanic  acid  separates  from  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  shining  laminae 
having  a  sour  taste  ;  it  may  be  heated  to  200°  without  alteration,  but  at  higher  tem- 
peratures it  yields  a  white  sublimate,  gives  oflf  pungent  vapours  smelling  of  cyanic 
acid,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  mass.  Its  solution  is  not  clouded  by  calcium  acetate, 
but  when  boiled  with  potash  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  if  then  supersaturated  with 
acetic  acid,  it  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with  calcium  salts. 

A  hydrate  of  parabanic  acid,  C^N^H-O^.H^O,  is  obtained  by  subjecting  1  pt.  uric 
acid  to  the  action  of  3  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3  at  about  60°,  and  keeping  the 
temperature  towards  the  end  of  the  process  between  35°  and  55°  according  to  the 
energy  of  the  reaction.  On  subsequently  heating  the  solution  to  70°,  the  hydrate 
separates  in  large  crystals  (Tollens  a.  Wagner,  lAehig's  Annalen,  clxvi.  321  ;  ToUens, 
ihid.  clxxv.  227).  The  same  hydrate  was  obtained  by  Ponomareff  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  xviii.  97)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  a  mixture  of  urea  and  oxalic 
acid.  The  action  begins  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  is  accompanied  by  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  cooling,  the  hydrate  is  obtained 
as  a  crystalline  mass  which  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  crystallises  in  thin  colourless 
prisms. 

This  hydrate  is  very  stable,  sustaining  only  a  very  slight  decrease  of  weight  when 
heated  to  100°  ;  between  150°  and  160"^,  however,  the  water  is  slowly  driven  off. 
The  reddish  aqueous  solution  of  the  residual  dry  mass  no  longer  yields  large  crystab^ 
of  the  hydrate,  but  the  well-known  broad  needles  of  the  anhydrous  compound.  The 
hydrate  dissolves  in  water  more  readily  than  the  anhydrous  compound,  and  is  thereby 
distinguished  from  oxaluric  acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric  (Tollens  a.  Wagner). 

Salts.  The  diargentic  salt  of  parabanic  acid,  obtained  by  precipitation,  was 
described  by  Liebig  a.  Wohler  (iv,  339).  The  mono-argentic  salt  and  the  alkali-salts 
have  been  obtained  by  Menschutkin  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  73).  On  account  of 
the  ready  convertibility  of  parabanic  into  oxaluric  acid,  the  preparation  of  these  salts 
succeeds  only  under  peculiar  conditions.  The  ammonium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  white 
bulky  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  alcoholic  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  parabanic 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  Gaseous  ammonia  is  but  slowly  absorbed  by  parabanic  acid. 
The  salt  is  very  easily  decomposible,  and  in  aqueous  solution  is  converted,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  during  evaporation  by  heat,  into  ammonium 
oxalurate.  When  heated  for  six  or  eight  hours  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  (absolute  alcohol  saturated  at  ordinary  temperature  with  ammonia 
gas),  it  is  converted  into  oxaluramide.    The  same  result  is  obtained  by  merely 
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heating  parabanic  acid  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  jnst  as  aniline  parabanate  is  converted 
into  phenyl-oxaluramide  (iv.  339).  The  potassium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  light  white 
precipitate  on  adding  rather  less  than  the  theoretical  quantity  of  potassium  ethylate 
(solution  of  potassium  in  absolute  alcohol)  to  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  presence  of  water  (or  potassium  hydrate)  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
ox.ilurate ;  excess  of  potassium  ethylate  produces  oxalate.  Potassium  parabanate  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  water  converts  it  into  oxalurate.  The  sodium  salt  is  prepared 
like  the  potassium  salt,  and  exhibits  similar  properties.  The  diargentic  salt  is 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  having  the  composition  C^N^Ag^O^  +  H^O,  on 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid  or  of  ammonium  parabanate. 
[Liebig  a.  Wohler  obtained  it  anhydrous  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  acid  with  silver 
nitrate;  Strecker  obtained  it  as  a  hemihydrate,  2C^N"^Ag20^  +  H20,  on  mixing  the 
aqueous  acid  with  silver  nitrate  and  a  little  ammonia  (iv.  339).]  The  mono-argentic 
salt,  C^N^HAgO^,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate 
(1  mol.)  to  a  recently  prepared  solution  of  potassium  parabanate,  treating  the  result- 
ing precipitate,  after  washing,  with  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  not  sufl&cient  to  dissolve 
the  whole  of  it,  and  mixing  the  warm  solution  with  ammonia ;  also  by  mixing  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  2  mols.  parabanic  acid  with  3  mols.  silver  nitrate,  removing  the 
diargentic  salt  formed  at  the  same  time  by  filtration,  precipitating  the  warm  mother- 
liquor  with  ammonia,  and  purifying  the  precipitate  as  above.  The  salt  thus  produced 
is  sometimes  anhydrous,  sometimes  contains  1  mol.  ffO  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  iso- 
morphous  with  silver  oxalurate,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  by  being  less  soluble 
in  water,  and  by  being  converted  into  the  diargentic  salt  when  its  solution  in  nitric 
acid  is  mixed  with  silver  nitrate  and  ammonia  (Menschutkin). 

Metbyl-parabanic  Acid,  C^N2H(CH^)0^  is  best  prepared  by  heating 
methyl-uric  acid  with  5  or  6  pts.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr,  1-30,  till  the  liquid  is  no 
longer  coloured  by  ammonia.  The  excess  of  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  residue 
diluted  with  a  little  water  is  exhausted  with  ether,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  the 
methyl-parabanic  acid  as  a  residue  which  soon  crystallises  in  translucent  prisms,  to 
be  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  methyl-alloxan  (H.  Hill,  Ber.  ix.  370). 

.N(CH3)— CO 

Dimetbyl-parabanic  Acid,  Qm\QWfO^  =  C0<  |     (also  called 

\N(CH3)— CO 

cholestrophane,  i.  926 ;  iv.  340),  is  produced  by  heating  the  dry  silver  salt  to  100° 
with  methyl  iodide,  also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  upon  caffeine.  It 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  prisms  melting  at  155"5°  ;  it  also  sublimes  and  distils 
at  275°-277^,  apparently  without  decomposition.  Alcoholic  ammonia  converts  it  into 
d imethyloxaluramide,  which  melts  with  decomposition  at  225°,  and  dissolves 
but  sparingly  in  alcohol  even  at  the  boiling  heat : 

.N(CH3)— CO  .NH(CH'») 
C0<  I     +  NH^  =  C0< 

\N(CH3)— CO  \N(0H3)— CO— 00— NH2 

Dimethyl -parabanic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  but  is  completely  decomposed  by 
alkalis  (Menschutkin,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxviii,  201), 

Constitution  of  Parabanic  acid. — The  conversion  of  parabanic  acid  into 
oxaluric  acid  by  assumption  of  water,  and  its  synthesis  from  oxalic  acid  and  urea 
(p.  1483),  prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  an  anhydride  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween the  two  last-named  substances,  or,  in  other  words,  an  anhydride  of  oxaluric  acid, 

/NIP— CO.OH 

C0\  I         .    These  considerations  however  do  not  suffice  for  the  complete 

^NH— CO 

establishment  of  its  constitution ;  for  oxaluric  may  lose  a  molecule  of  water  in 
several  different  ways,  leading  to  as  many  different  constitutional  formulae,  of  which 
two  at  least  may  be  regarded  as  equally  well  entitled  to  represent  the  constitution  of 
parabanic  acid,  viz. 

.NH— CO  >NH2 
C0<  1       and    C0<  .CO 

\NH— CO  \co 

The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  usually  accepted  formula  of  the  acid,  differs  from  all 
the  rest  in  having  its  two  hydrogen-atoms  symmetrically  attached  to  the  two  nitrogen- 
atoms,  and  its  correctness  may  be  tested  by  an  examination  of  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  dimetbyl-parabanic  acid  under  the  influence  of  acids.    For,  if  each  of  the 
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two  methyl-groups  in  this  compound  is  attached  to  a  nitrogen-atom  as  above  repre- 
sented, it  must  be  resolved  by  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water  into  oxalic  acid, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  methylamine, 

.N(OT).CO 

C0<  I     +  zmO  =  2N(CH3)H2  +  C^H^O^  +  CO^, 

\N(CH3).C0 

whereas  the  unsymmetrical  formula,  C0<Cn(C^2)  '  ^^^^^  require  the  formation  of  a 
mixture  of  ammonia  and  dimethylamine,  and  all  the  other  possible  formulae  would 
imply  the  formation  either  of  pure  ammonia  or  of  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  methyl- 
amine. Now  it  has  been  shown  by  A.  Calm  (Ber.  xii.  624)  that  dimethyl-parabanic 
acid  heated  to  200°  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  actually  resolved  into  CO^,  oxalic  acid 
and  pure  methylamine  :  hence  the  first  of  the  two  formulae  above  given  for  parabanic 
acid  may  be  regarded  as  established. 

PARABUXZirE.    See  Euxine  (p.  365). 

PARAC AMPHORIC  ACID.    See  Mesocamfhobic  acid  (p.  1286). 

PARACOXTIC  ACXB,  C^H^O^.  This  acid,  isomeric  with  citraconic,  itaconic, 
and  mesaconic  acids,  is  formed  by  abstraction  of  HCl  from  itamonochloropyrotartaric 
acid  (vi.  760),  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  anhydride  of  itamalic  acid,  C*H^O^ : 

(COOH 

C^HMOH  C^H^ 
(COOH 

Itamalic  acid.  Paraconic  acid. 

(Swarts,  Bull.  Acad,  royal  Belgique  [2],  xxxiii.  No.  1  [1872] ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem, 
1873,  585). 

PARACOTOIia-.  A  constituent  of  Coto-bark  (p.  573). 
PARACRYI.ZC  ACID.    See  Diacrtlic  acid  (p.  46). 

PARACVASrOCARBOiriC  ACIB.  See  Cyanocarbonic  Compounds,  Poly- 
meric (p.  618). 

PARA-DERIVATIVSS,  AROIMEATIC.  'Bar  aldehy  do  salicylic  acid. 
See  Benzoic  acids,  Aldbhydo-oxy-  (p.  288). 

Parahenzoyl-henzoic  acid.    See  p.  310. 

Parahenzoyl-henzyl  Chloride,  Parabenzoyl-henzylene  Bichloride 
and  Tarahenzoyl-henzenyl  Trichloride.  See  Tolyl-phenyl  Ketones 
(p.  1155). 

Parahenzoyl-toluene,  C^Cff.H.H.C^H^O.H^,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  calcium  paratoluate  and  benzoate,  and  fractionating  the  product,  is  a 
slightly  coloured  fragrant  oil,  boiling  at  310°-312°,  and  gradually  crystallising  when 
left  at  rest.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  parabenzoyl- 
benzoic  acid  (Kadziszewski,  Ber.  vi.  810). 

Paralromacetanilide,  C^.NH(C-H^0).H.H.Br.H2,  prepared  by  treating  para- 
bromaniline  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  washing  the  product  with  water,  and  re- 
crystallising  from  alcohol,  forms  large  many-faced  prisms,  sometimes  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  colourless  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  sometimes  opaque  and  white  with 
nacreous  lustre.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  in  hot  water.    Melts  at  165*4°  (Korner,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1874,  329). 

Farahromaniline,  C^.NH^.H.H.Br.H^.  See  Benzenes  (Bromamido-),  p.  193. 
This  base  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  [1:2:4]  dibromaniline,  melting  at  79"5°, 
and  tribromaniline,  C^^.NH^.Br.H.Br.H.Br,  melting  at  117°  (E.  Biichner,  Ber. 
viii.  361). 

Parahromobenzyl  Co7npou7ids.  Tarabromobenzyl  alcohol,  C^H^'Br.CH^OH, 
is  most  easily  prepared  by  boiling  parabromobenzyl  bromide  with  water  for  some 
days,  in  a  flask  with  reversed  condenser.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  parabromo- 
benzyl acetate  to  150°,  with  aqueous  ammonia.  It  forms  long,  colourless,  elastic,  flat 
needles,  having  a  fine  nacreous  lustre  and  unpleasant  odour,  melting  at  69°,  and  dis- 
solving easily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide. 

The  acetate,  formed  by  heating  the  bromide  with  sodium  acetate  in  alcohol,  decom- 
poses when  distilled,  and  has  not  yet  been  obtained  pure. 

The  cyanide,  C''H*Br.CH2CN,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bromide  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide.    It  is  a  crystalline  body  of  strong  disagreeable  odour. 
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melting  at  46°,  and  dissolving  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
carbon  bisulphide,  but  not  in  water. 

The  thiocyanate,  C^H^Br.CH^SCN,  formed  by  boiling  the  bromide  with  potassium 
thiocyanate,  crystallises  in  needles,  melting  at  25°,  and  dissolving  very  easily  in 
alcohol. 

Parah'omalphatoluic  acid,  C^H'*Br.CH2.C00H,  formed  by  heating  the  above 
cyanide  to  100°,  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  crystallises  in  long  white 
needles,  which  melt  at  114*5°.  It  decomposes  carbonates  very  slowly,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia  and  soda-ley,  forming  salts.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is 
converted  into  parabromobenzoic  acid.  The  ammonium  salt  forms  precipitates  with 
mercuric,  mercurous,  ferrous  and  lead  salts,  but  not  with  salts  of  aluminium, 
chromium,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  or  magnesixmi. 

Parabromobenzyl  bromide  reacts  with  ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming 
triparabromobenzylamine,  (C^H^BrCH^)^N,  and  the  corresponding  hydrobro- 
mide,  (C^H*BrCH2)3N.HBr.  The  base  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  melting  at 
78°-79'^ ;  the  hydrobromide  is  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  liquid  in  which  it  is  formed, 
in  white  nacreous  scales  melting  at  270°,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  easily 
soluble  in  ether  (Jackson  a.  Lowery,  Ber.  ix.  1209). 

Famhromometahromohenzoic  acid,  C^.CO^H.H.Br.Br.H^.  See  Benzoic  acids, 
DiBROMO-  (p.  261). 

Farahromorthonitmniline,  C^.NH^.NO^.H.Br.H^.  See  Benzenes,  Niteobromamidg- 
(p.  200). 

Parabrompamnitrodi'phenyl,  Q^'^WBvi^O'^),  m.  p.  173°  ;  b.  p.  above  360°.  See 
DiPHENYL  (p.  661). 

ParahutenylanisoU,  G'm^'0  =  C<'K\OGW).(m=GR.GE.^.CB.\  This  appears 
to  be  the  compound  formed,  with  separation  of  CO^,  by  heating  methyl-paraoxy- 
phenylangelic  acid,  (Perkin,  p.  505). 

Parachloracetanilide,  C«.NH(C2H30).H.H.C1.H2,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  parachloraniline,  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  long  needles  melt- 
ing at  1 72-5°.  Treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  yields  a  nitro- 
derivative  convertible  by  sodium  carbonate  into  parachlororthonitraniline, 
C«.NH2.N02.H.C1.H2  (p.  202),  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  vii.  1760). 

Parachloramidotoluene.    See  Toluidines. 

ParacJilorohenzamide  and  Anilide.    See  Benzoic  acids,  Chloro-  (p.  262). 

Paracyananiline,  C^.NH^.H.H.CN.H^,  is  formed  by  heating  para-uramido- 
benzoic  acid  :  C^HSN^O^  =  C^HSN^  +  CO^  +  H^O,  and  crystallises  in  small  white  shining 
prisms  melting  at  86°  (Griess,  Ber.  viii.  860). 

Paradiphenyl-henzene.    See  Diphentx-benzene  (p.  665). 

Paradiphenyl-carboxylic  acid  or  Paraphenyl-benzoic  acid, 
C«.C02H.H.H.C«mH2  (p.  667). 

Far adinitro'phenyl-nitr anilines,  NH(C«H*N02)[C«H3(N02)2].  See  Ben- 
zenes, Nitrobromamido-  (p.  199). 

Parabromosalicylic  acid  and  Aldehyde.  See  Toluic  (Hydroxy-)  acid  and 
Aldehyde. 

Parahydrazoxydiidobenzene.    See  Parazoxydiidobenzene  (p.  1487). 

Para-iodacetanilide,  C«.NH(C2H30).H.H.I.H'S  is  formed  as  a  dark  crystal- 
line precipitate  by  heating  acetanilide  with  1  mol.  iodine  chloride.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  white  rhombic  plates ;  dissolves  also  in 
alcohol  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  melts  at  181-5°.  On  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  treating  the  resulting  salt  with  ammonia,  para-iodaniline  melting  at  60°  is 
obtained. 

Para-iodacetanilide  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  iodine  ; 
but  when  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  par a-iodo- 
nitranilide,  C^H^I(N02)(NH2),  is  formed,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  orange- 
yellow  needles  melting  at  122°,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  does  not  unite  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Michael  a.  Norton, 
Ber.  xi.  107). 

Para-iodobenzy I  Compounds  (Msiberj  a.  Jackson,  Ber.  xi.  55-58). — Para- 
iodobenzyl  bromide,  C^H^I.CH^Br  =  Cs.CH^Br.H.H.I.H^,  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  para-iodotoluene  at  temperatures  above  115°,  crystallises  in  white  flat 
needles,  having  an  aromatic  odour,  and  melting  at  78'75°.  It  sublimes  in  needles, 
and  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  but  not  in  water. 

Para-iodobenzyl  alcohol,  C^H^I.CH^OH,  produced  by  boiling  the  bromide  with 
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water,  forms  white  silky  scales  of  unpleasant  odour,  melting  at  71*75°,  and  dissolving 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  bisulphide  ;  sparingly  in  water. 

Para-iodohenzyl  cyanide,  C^H^I.CH^CN,  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in 
white  pearly  laminae,  which  melt  at  50-6°,  and  resemble  the  preceding  compounds  in 
solubility. 

Para-iodoalphatoltiic  acid,  C^H'T.CH^.COOH,  obtained  by  heating  the  nitril  at 
100°  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  white  pointed  plates,  of  agreeable  odour, 
melting  at  135°,  and  subliming  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  By  oxidation 
with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  para-iodobenzoic  acid.  Its si^ygr sa^^  crystallises 
from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  brilliant  plates,  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  barium  and  calcium  salts  form  easily  soluble  white  needles.  The  zinc  and  onag- 
nesium  salts  are  crystalline,  and  sparingly  soluble.  Precipitates  are  produced  by  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  in  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate,  lead  acetate,  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  aluminic  and  ferric  chlorides,  and  nickel  nitrate. 

Para-iodohenzylamines. — The  bromide,  when  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  yields 
a  bulky  precipitate,  which  is  resolved  by  crystallisation  into  the  two  following  bodies : — 

1.  Tri-paraiodohe7izylamine,  (C^H^I.CH2)3N,  the  less  soluble  product,  crystallises 
in  white  needles,  melting  at  114*5°,  and  dissolving  easily  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
carbon  bisulphide.  It  forms  with  platinic  chloride  yellow  needles  of  the  salt, 
[(C«H^I.CH2)3NH]2PtCl«. 

2.  Bi-paraiodohenzylamine,  (C^H^I.CH2)2NH,  the  more  soluble  product,  forms 
white  needles,  melting  at  76°.  It  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  salt,  crystallising 
in  thick  white  plates,  of  very  high  melting-point,  easily  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  platinochloride,  [{Q^WlGB?f^WY^tQ\\  forms  pale- 
yellow  crystals. 

Para-iodohenzyl  thiocyanate,  C^H'*I.CH2.SClSr,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  bromide 
on  potassium  thiocyanate,  crystallises  in  long  white  plates  of  pleasant  odour,  melting 
at  40°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  ;  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

12  5 

Paraldehydosalicylic  acid,  C^CO^H.OH.H.H.COH.H.  See  Benzoic  acids 
(Aldehydo-oxy),  p,  288. 

Parallyl-aniso'il,  or  Anethol,  C^.OCHMI.H.C^HMI^,  is  formed,  with  evolu- 
tion of  CO"^,  by  the  aorion  of  heat  on  methylparaoxyphenylcrotonic  acid, 
C«.0CH^H.H.C3HXC02H).H2  (Perkin,  p.  505). 

Para-nitraniline,  C.NH^.H.H.NO^.H^,    See  Benzenes  (Nitramido-),  p.  198. 

Paraoxyhenz oic  acid  and  Aldehyde  (pp.  285,  304,  1459,  1465). 

Paraoxybenzyl  ^Zco Z,  C^OH.H.H.CH^OH.H^.  See  Oxtbenzyl  Alcohols 
(p.  1468). 

Parapicrylnitranilines  and  Parapicrylmetapicrylamine.  See  Ben- 
zenes (Nitramido-),  p.  199. 

Parasulphamine-benzoic  or  Parasulphobenzamic  aoidj 
C6HXS02NH2)COOH.    See  Benzoic  Acids  (Sulpho-),  p.  294. 

Parasulphobenzin.    See  Phenyl  Sulphide. 

Parasulphobenzicarboxylic  acid,  C«H3(SO2)(C«H0(CO2H).  See  Sulphones. 
Parasulphohenzoic    acid,    C^CO^H.H.H.SO^H.m     See  Benzoic  Acids 
(Sulpho-),  p.  293. 

Parathiobenzoate,  Tolylic,  C^H^O.S.C^ff.    See  Thiobenzoic  Acid. 
Paratolyl.    See  Tolyl. 

Paravinyl-aniso'il,  C*H*(OOH3)(C2H3),  is  produced,  with  evolution  of  CO^,  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  methylparaoxyphenylacrylic  acid  (p.  604). 
Para-xylene.    See  Xylene. 

C«H^I— Nv 

Parazoxydiiodobenzene,  G^'^Wl^OW  =  is  formed  by  heating 

C«H^I— 

10  pts.  pariodonitrobenzene,  m.  p.  171°-172°  (vi.  269),  with  16  pts.  potassium 
hydroxide  and  100  pts.  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  light  yellow  plates  and  scales, 
melts  at  199°  to  199-5°,  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  also 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  in  ether,  easily  in  benzene,  nitrobenzene,  and  carbon  sul- 
phide.   Heated  for  an  hour  to  100'^  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide, 

C«H*I— NH 

it  is  converted  into  parahydrazodiiodobenzene,  |    ,  which  crystallises 

C«H^I--NH 
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in  white  or  slightly  yellow  laminae  or  flat  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  benzene,  and  nitrobenzene  ;  melts  at  a  temperature  above  100°.  By  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  iodine.  Its  alcoholic 
solution,  treated  with  ferric  chloride  or  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  yields  parazodi- 

iodobenzene,  ||,  which  crystallises  in  reddish  scales,  slightly  soluble  in 

C«H«I— N 

alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  easily  in  hot  benzene,  nitrobenzene,  and  carbon  sulphide, 
melts  at  237°,  and  volatilises  at  higher  temperatures,  leaving  a  trace  of  charcoal. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  parazoxydiiodobenzene  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  brown  needles  having  a  steel-blue  lustre, 
while  immersed  in  the  liquid  (Gabriel,  Ber.  vs..  1405).  On  the  corresponding  meta- 
compounds,  see  p.  1287. 

PARADXGXTOGEirxir.  One  of  the  numerous  substances  obtainable,  according 
to  Schmiedeberg  {Pkarm.  J.  Traris.  [3],  v.  741),  from  Digitalis. 

PARADZPIC  ACID,  C^H^^OS  and  PARADIPIMAIiIC  ACID,  C^HioQ^ 
See  Acrylic  Acid  (pp.  46,  47). 

PARAFFXXrs,  C°H2°'^2.    On  Paraffins  from  Petroleum,  see  Petroleum. 

The  several  paraffins,  Methane,  Ethane,  Propane,  Butane,  Pentane,  Hexane,  and 
Octane,  are  described  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

On  heptane,  CW^,  from  Pennsylvanian  petroleum  and  the  alcohols  derived  from 
it,  see  p.  1024. 

Heptane  from  Pinus  sdbiniana.  This  tree,  which  is  indigenous  in  California, 
and  is  known  locally  as  the  Nut  Pine  or  Bigger  Pine,  yields,  when  incisions  are  made 
in  its  bark,  a  terebinthinate  from  which,  by  distillation,  an  oily  hydrocarbon  is 
obtained,  known  in  San  Francisco  as  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  names  of 
abietene,  erasine,  aurantine,  theoline,  &c.,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  benzolin  or 
petroleum-benzene  for  removing  grease-spots,  paint-stains,  &c.,  from  clothing.  It  is  a 
nearly  colourless,  mobile  liquid  having  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  recalling  that  of 
orange-oil,  and  differs  greatly  in  most  of  its  physical  properties  from  the  terpenes 
obtained  from  most  coniferous  trees,  boiling,  after  rectification,  at  101°.  and  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0-694  at  16-5°,  whereas  oil  of  turpentine  boils  at  160°  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0*840  at  about  the  same  temperature  ("W.  Wenzell,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  March  30,  1872). 

This  hydrocarbon  has  been  further  and  very  carefully  examined  by  T.  E.  Thorpe 
{Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  296),  who  has  shown  that  it  consists  of  normal  heptane, 
CH3.(CH2)5.CH3.  It  affords  the  first  instance  of  a  paraffin  playing  the  part  of 
turpentine-oil  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  only  natural  sources  of  heptane  hitherto 
known  being  petroleum,  and  some  of  the  fossil-fish  oils  obtained  from  Greenland, 
Switzerland,  and  other  places. 

The  crude  oil  when  distilled  began  to  boil  a  little  below  100°,  the  greater  part 
distilling  below  101°.  The  residual  portion  darkened  slightly,  and  left  on  evaporation 
a  small  quantity  of  brown  resinoid  matter  having  in  a  very  high  degree  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  oil,  indicating  that  the  odour  of  the  crude  oil  might  be  due  in  great  part 
to  the  resin  in  solution  ;  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  on  agitating  the  oil  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  became  brown,  and  the  liquid  when  again  distilled  was 
found  to  have  lost  the  smell  of  orange  oil. 

The  pure  oil  boils  at  98*42°  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  Its  sp.  gr.  in  the  state 
of  vapour  is  by  experiment  49*94;  by  calculation  50*07  (H=l);  in  the  liquid  state 
0*70057  at  0°.    Its  rate  of  expansion  by  heat  is  represented  by  the  formula  : 

1  +  0*00121023  ^  +  0*00000111331  2!2  +  0*00000001174  z;^, 

where  t  is  the  temperature  reckoned  from  0°. 

The  volume  at  0°  being  1,  that  at  the  boiling  point  is  1*14111  :  hence  the  sp.  gr. 
at  this  temperature  is  0*61393,  which  gives  for  heptane  the  specific  volume  162*54. 
Kopp's  values  (C  =  11  ;  H  =  5*5)  gave  the  number  165. 

The  refractive  index  of  the  heptane  for  the  line  D,  determined  by  the  method  of 

minimum  deviation  is  1*3879.    Its  specific  refractive  energy,  ^i^— ,  where  d  is  the 

density  of  the  liquid  at  17'6°,  is  0*565  ;  whence  the  molecular  refractive  energy  is 
56-4,  a  value  agreeing  closely  with  the  computed  number  55*8  deduced  from  Landolt's 
data,  C  =  5,  H=l-3. 

The  heptane  is  slightly  active  to  polarised  light,  producing  in  a  column  200  mm. 
long  a  deviation  of  6°  9'. 

On  the  viscosity  and  surface-tension  of  the  liquid,  see  the  original  paper  (pp.  SOX- 
SOS). 
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A  comparison  of  the  sp.  gr.  and  boiling  point  of  the  heptane  from  Pinus  sabi7iiana, 
with  those  of  normal  heptane  from  petroleum  and  of  heptane  obtained  by  heating 
azelaic  acid  with  caustic  baryta,  yields  the  following  results : 


Boiling  point  . 
Sp.  gr.  at  0°  . 


Normal  Heptane 
from  Petroleum 
,  98°-98-6° 

(bar,  750-3  mm.) 
0-7301 


Heptane  from 
Azelaic  acid 
98°-99° 


0-7000 


Heptane  from 
P.  Sabiniana 
98-42° 


0-70057 


With  the  exception  of  the  higher  sp.  gr.  of  the  petroleum  heptane,  which  is  at 
present  unaccountable,  these  values  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heptanes  from 
these  three  sources  are  identical. 

Solid  Paraff  ins.  Occurrence  in  Lava. — A  lava  from  Paterno,  at  the  foot  of 
Etna,  was  found  by  0.  Silvestri  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  1)  to  contain  a  petroleum 
(1  per  cent,  of  the  rock)  yielding  42-79  per  cent,  of  solid  paraffin,  together  with 
17'97  per  cent,  of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  280°,  31-95  per  cent,  of  another 
boiling  at  280°-400°,  together  with  2*90  per  cent,  asphalt,  12  ash,  and  4-39  sulphur. 

Purification. — Fordred  {Mo7iit.  scioit.  [3],  iii.  826)  purifies  crude  paraffin  by 
melting  it,  leaving  the  mechanical  impurities  to  settle  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
mass,  and  then  transferring  it  to  small  vessels  to  cool.  The  cakes  are  next  warmed 
again  till  they  become  kneadable,  and  in  this  state  the  paraffin  is  finally  washed  with 
a  solution  of  10  pts.  soft  soap  in  90  water,  and  heated  to  about  38°  C.  The  colouring 
matters,  and  any  oils  that  may  be  present,  are  transferred  by  this  treatment  to  the 
soap-water,  and  the  solid  paraffin  comes  out  purified  and  bleached. 

An  apparatus.for  decolorising  paraffin  by  means  of  pulverised  animal  charcoal  is 
described  by  L.  Kahmdohr  {Di7igl.  pol.  J.  ccxvi.  244). 

On  the  Estimation  of  Paraffin  in  Stearin-candles,  see  Donath  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccviii. 
305;  Chem.  8oc.     xxviii.  1058). 

Specific  Gravity. — The  sp.  gr.  of  paraffin  in  the  solid  and  fused  states  has  been 
determined  by  Albrecht  {Bingl.  ccxviii.  280),  with  the  following  results  : 


Melting  1 

Specific  gravity  i 

point  1 

at  17° 

at  55° 

at  600-65° 

Solar  oil  and  Paraffin  . 

38° 

0-872 

0-779 

Secunda  Paraffin 

43  1 

0-883 

0-788 

Secunda  Press-paraffin 

43  1 

0-889 

0-785 

Secunda  Paraffin 

46  i 

0-887 

0-781 

Prima  Press-paraffin  . 

47  1 

0-900 

0-775 

>)          )>  ... 

51  1 

0-908 

0-775 

Hard  Paraffin  .... 

56 

0-912 

0-777 

These  numbers  show  that  paraffins  expand  considerably  in  melting.  Albrecht 
also  observed  that  solutions  of  paraffin  in  mineral  oils  have  lower  specific  gravities  than 
either  the  oils  and  the  paraffins  separately,  so  that  in  selecting  for  technical  purposes 
lubricating  oils  of  as  great  a  density  as  possible,  it  is  best  to  take  paraffin  oils  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  paraffin  has  crystallised  out. 

Oxidation. — When  paraffin  is  exposed  for  some  time  at  120°  to  a  stream  of  air  or 
oxygen,  an  absorption  of  that  gas  takes  place.  The  same  action  takes  place  with  coal, 
and  may  explain  the  increase  of  weight  often  observed  when  coal  is  dried  in  heated 
air  (Jaznnowitsch,  Ber.  viii.  768). 

Gr.  Pouchet  {CoTupt.  rend.  Ixxix.  320)  finds  that  paraffin  (m.  p.  not  stated),  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110°,  till  it  assumes  a  buttery 
consistence,  yields  a  product  from  which  water  extracts  butyric,  valeric,  caproie, 
cenanthylic,  caprylic,  capric,  and  suberic  acids,  together  with  nitrated  fatty  acids, 
chiefly  nitrocaprylic  and  nitrocapric.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
is  used,  the  product  yields  to  water  nothing  but  suberic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  deli- 
quescent crystalline  acid  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  while  the  portion  insoluble  in 
water  consists  of  a  solid  acid  called  by  Pouchet  paraffinic  acid,  which,  when  purified 
by  saponification,  &c.,  has  the  composition  C^^H^^O-,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  particular  paraffin  operated  on  consisted  of  C^^K^^.  Paraffinic  acid  is  described 
as  a  whitish-yellow  solid,  smelling  like  wax,  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  burning 
with  a  bright  smoky  flame  ;  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  dilute,  easily  in 
strong  alcohol,  also  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  petroleum,  and  separating  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  by  slow  evaporation  in  nacreous  laminae.    Nitric  acid  converts 
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it  into  suberic  acid  and  nitro-derivatives  of  fatty  acids.  Heated  with  potash  lime,  it 
yields  paraffins,  solid  and  liquid,  together  with  olefines. 

Grill  a.  Meusel,  by  oxidising  paraffin  (m.  p.  66°)  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  obtained 
cerotic  acid  (vi.  421).  This  acid  was  not  observed  by  Pouchet  amongst  the  products 
of  oxidation  with  nitric  acid. 

NiTROPARAFFINS. 

iritrometliane,  CH^NO^.  This  compound,  already  described  in  vol.  vii.  p.  893, 
has  been  further  examined  by  Preibisch  (J",  ^r.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  480 ;  viii.  309).  In 
preparing  it  by  heating  potassium  monochloracetate  with  potassium  nitrite  (Kolbe's 
method),  the  result  is  the  same  whether  the  solutions  are  concentrated  or  dilute,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  liquid  does  not  froth  so  much. 
Among  the  secondary  products  ammonium  carbonate  was  found,  the  presence  of  which 
caused  the  blackening  of  the  liquid  and  the  loss  of  nitromethane. 

Dry  ammonia  does  not  act  on  nitromethane,  but  aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  it,  the 
liquid  soon  darkening,  and  carbon  separating  out.  When  a  little  water  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  alcoholic  ammonia  and  nitromethane,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  under 
the  exsiccator,  a  small  quantity  of  fine  brownish  needles  is  obtained,  which  soon 
undergo  complete  decomposition,  even  if  kept  in  a  closed  tube.  Nitromethane,  heated 
with  iron-filings,  acetic  add,  and  water,  is  converted  into  methylamine. 

The  sodium-compoimd,  CH'-^NaNO^,  is  conveniently  prepared  by  precipitating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitromethane  with  alcoholic  soda,  and  washing  the  precipitate 
once  with  alcohol  on  the  filter-pump.  In  the  moist  state  it  soon  turns  yellow,  and  it 
is  therefore  advisable  to  use  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitromethane  for  each  operation. 
With  an  alcoholic  turmeric  solution  it  produces  a  deep-red  colour.  Sodium-nitro- 
methane  acts  violently  on  acid  chlorides,  but  no  definite  compounds  could  be  obtained; 
neither  was  an  isomeride  of  nitrotoluene  formed  by  acting  on  it  with  bromobenzene. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  do  not  act  on  nitromethane,  even  in  sunshine,  whereas  by 
leaving  it  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  for  some  weeks, 
a  body  was  formed  exploding  most  violently  on  distillation.  When  nitromethane  is 
mixed  with  bleaching  'powder  and  a  little  water,  a  brisk  evolution  of  gas  sets  in,  and 
chloronitromethane,  CH^CINO^,  distils  over.  This  compound  boils  at  98®  and 
has  a  very  pungent  and  irritating  smell.  The  corresponding  bromine-compound  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Nitromethane  is  not  acted  upon  by  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  or  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  but,  on  heating  it  gently  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  a  violent  reaction  sets  in,  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphur  dioxide  being 
given  off,andhydroxylaminesulphate  produced :  CH^NO^  =  CO  +  NH^O  (p.  1 074). 
Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*14),  best  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°,  it  yields 
hydroxylamine  and  formic  acid,  CH^NO^  +  H2O  =  NH^O  +  CH^O^  (Meyer  a. 
Locher,  ^er.  viii.  219).  By  heating  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda,  nitro- 
methane is  converted  into  the  sodium  salt  ofmethazonicacid,  C'^H^N^O^  (.p.  1301.). 

On  mono-hromonitromethane,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  sodium-nitro- 
methane,  and  dihromx)nitromethane,  produced  from  it  by  the  action  of  bromine  and 
potash-ley,  see  Tscherniak  (vii.  894). 

XTltroethane,  C^H^NO^.  This  compound,  gently  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  is  converted  into  ethylen e-disulphonic  acid,  C2H*(S0^H)^  (p.  755).  Hy- 
drochloric acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*14,  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on  nitromethane, 
yielding  hydroxylamine  and  acetic  acid.  According  to  Werner  {Jen.  Zeitschr. 
[2],  iii.  2nd  Suppl.  70),  the  same  reaction  is  also  produced  by  sulphurous  acid. 

When  potassium  nitro-ethane,  C2H^K(N02),  is  added  to  solution  of  diazobenzene 
nitrate  (obtained  by  adding  nitraniline  to  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  and 
filtering  from  a  yellow  insoluble  compound  formed  at  the  same  time),  a  yellow  acid 
body  is  precipitated  having  the  composition  C«H«N40^=  C^H^NO^.N^.C^H^NO^.  This 
body  forms^  when  pure,  a  yellow  powder  soluble  with  red  colour  in  alkalis,  and  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  The  sodium  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  its  solution 
gives  coloured  precipitates  with  silver,  copper,  and  lead  salts.  When  treated  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  yields  a  body  which  forms  with  stannic  chloride  a  crys- 
talline compound  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  formula  C^H^^N''CP.SnCl*.  The 
formation  of  this  body  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  equation  C^H^N^O'*  +  + 
2HCl  =  4H20  +  C»Hi«N*C12  (Kallmann,  ^er.  ix.  389). 

When  diazobromobenzene  nitrate  (obtained  by  adding  potassium  nitrite  to  a  solution 
of  parabromaniline  in  nitric  acid)  is  mixed  with  potassium-nitroethane,  a  precipitate 
is  formed,  having  the  composition  C«H^Br.N2.C2H3(N02)K.  This  salt  separates  from 
alcoholic  solution  in  shining  brick-red  crystals  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  &c.,  melt- 
ing with  decomposition  at  136°-138°.  Its  solution  gives  with  cupric  sulphate  a 
greenish- yellow  precipitate,  with  lead  acetate  a  light  red  precipitate,  and  with  silver 
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nitrate  a  precipitate  of  a  deep  orange  colour  soon  turning  black  (H.  Wald,  Ber.  ix. 
393). 

On  Bfomo-  and  Dihromonitro ethane,  see  vii.  805. 

Biniiroethane,  C^HXNO-)^^ CmCH(N02)2  (E.  ter  Meer,  Ber.  viii.  793,  1080). 
The  potassium-derivative  of  this  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
nitrite  and  alcoholic  potash  on  monobromonitroethane : 

CH3.C(N02)BrH  +  KNO^  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H^O  +  CH'.CK(N02). 

It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  21  grams  of  monobromonitroethane  in  twice  its 
weight  of  alcohol,  and  adding  first  a  solution  of  12  grams  potassium  niLrite  in  the 
same  weight  of  water,  and  then  gradually  45  pts.  of  alcoholic  potash  (1  :  5).  After 
standing  for  one  to  two  hours,  the  crystals  which  have  separated  out  are  first  washed 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  with  water  to  remove  the  potassium  bromide.  On 
adding  a  dilute  acid  to  the  potassium  compound,  dinitroethane  separates  out  as  a 
colourless,  very  refractive  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  sweet  taste,  and  a  faint  alcoholic 
smell.  It  boils  at  185°-186°  (cor.),  and  has,  at  23*5°,  the  sp.  gr.  1-3503.  It  is  a 
tolerably  strong  acid,  which  even  decomposes  carbonates,  though  not  readily.  The potas- 
sium  salt  forms  yellow  glistening  monoclinic  crystals, «  :  b  :  c  =  0'58124  :  1  .*  0*99016. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot  water,  and  insoluble  in  absolute 
a'lcohol ;  when  exposed  to  light  it  acquires  an  orange  colour.  The  sodium  salt  is  a 
very  similar  body,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  barium  salt 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  or  small  plates ;  and  the  very  explosive  silver  salt, 
CH^.C(N0^)2Ag,  forms  small  yellow  plates  having  a  metallic  lustre  and  dissolving  but 
sparingly  in  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  calcium,  barium, 
strontium,  aluminium,  cobalt,  or  ferrous  salts.  Ferric  chloride  forms  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate  ;  lead  acetate  a  pure  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  ;  basic  lead  acetate  a 
bulky  yellow  precipitate ;  copper  sulphate  a  pale  blue ;  and  mercuric  chloride  a 
light  brown  precipitate.  Mercurous  nitrate  produces  a  greyish-black  precipitate, 
soon  changing  into  colourless  crystals. 

By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  dinitroethane  ought  to  yield  aldehyde 
and  hydroxylamine,  seemg  that  dinitropropane,  as  shown  by  Meyer  {infra),  yields 
by  reduction  hydroxylamine  and  acetone.  But  only  a  trace  of  aldehyde  was  actually 
obtained,  the  products  being  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  hydroxylamine.  This  is 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  aldehyde  in  the  nascent  state  is  oxidised 
by  hydroxylamine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  On  passing  the  vapour  of 
aldehyde  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide  into  a  boiling  solution  of  pure  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  containing  a  little  freshly  prepared  spongy  platinum,  the  hydroxylamine 
was  soon  reduced  to  ammonia.  The  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  reduction  of 
dinitroethane  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

(1)  .  CH3.C(N02)2H  +  4H2  =  CmCOH  +  2NH20H  +  H^O 

(2)  .  Cff.COH  +  NH^OH   =  OmCOOH  +  NH^. 

Monobromodinitroethane,  CH^.CBr(N02)2,  is  produced  on  adding  bromine-water  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium-dinitroethane,  and  separates  as  a  heavy  colourless 
oil  having  a  highly  pungent  odour.  It  decomposes  when  distilled  alone,  but  volatilises 
undecomposed  with  steam.  By  'potash  either  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  and 
even  by  potassium  carbonate,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  reproduc- 
tion of  potassium  dinitroethane  : 

CH3.0Br(N02)2  +  2K0H  =  CH^CKCNO^)^  +  KBr  -f  WO  +  0. 

Nitro-allylethane,  G'^11\0'^B}).^0'^,  appears  to  be  formed  on  adding  allyl 
iodide  to  a  solution  of  nitroethane  in  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  potassium-nitroethane.  A  brisk  reaction  then  takes  place,  attended 
with  separation  of  potassium  iodide,  and  the  filtrate,  when  mixed  with  water,  deposits 
an  oil  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  This  oil,  reduced  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  liquid  amine  which  boils  at  85°,  dissolves  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  is  separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  potash,  reacts  strongly  with 
carbon  disulphide,  but  does  not  form  with  it  a  crystallisable  compound.  The  platino- 
chloride  of  this  amine  crystallises  from  water  in  yellow  laminae,  and  gives  by  analysis 
a  quantity  of  platinum,  indicating  that  the  formula  of  the  amine  is  C^H^NH^.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  oily  nitro-compound  from  which  the  amine  is  formed  is  nitro- 
allylethane,  C^H».N02  (H.  Gal,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1354). 

Mitropropanes.  Normal  nitropropane,  OT.CH^.CH^CNO^),  formed  by  the 
action  of  propyl  iodide  on  silver  nitrite  (vii.  895),  boils,  according  to  Cahours  {Gompt. 
rend.  Ixxvii.  749).  at  125°-128°,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish  flame.    By  nascent 
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hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  propylamine;  by  alcoholic  soda  into  the  sodium  salt, 
C^H^Na(NO*'^),  which  crystallises  in  laminae  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Normal  nitropropane  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  manner 
as  nitroethane  (p.  1490),  yielding  hydroxylamine  and  propionic  acid.  Iso- 
nitropropane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  black-brown 
greasy  substance  containing  a  large  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  (Meyer  a.  Locher, 
Ber.  viii.  219). 

On  Bromonitroproipanes,  see  Meyer  a.  Tscherniak  (vii.  896). 

JDinitropropane,  C^H^(N02)2.  Of  this  compound  two  modifications  are  known, 
distinguished  as  a  and  /8, 

a-Dinitropropane,  CH^.CH^.  CH(N02)2,  is  obtained  by  treating  27  pts.  of  normal 
monobromonitropropane,  GH^CH^, CHBrNO^,  with  27  pts.  alcohol  and  28  pts.  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  (1  :  1),  and  immediately  adding  54  pts.  of 
alcoholic  potash  (5  :  1),  and  separating  the  resulting  potassium  o-dinitropropane, 
CH^.CJI2.C!(]sr02)2K,  from  the  potassium  bromide  which  is  deposited  at  the  same  time, 
by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  This  salt  forms  light  yellow  explosive  laminae, 
resembling  those  of  dinitroethane,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  adding  it  (either  pure  or  in  the  crude  state  mixed  with 
potassium  bromide)  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a-dinitropropane  is  obtained  as  a  colour- 
less, nearly  scentless  oil,  having  a  density  of  1-258  at  22*5°,  remaining  liquid  at  —17° 
and  boiling  at  189°  (corr.  192-5°).  It  forms  coloured  precipitates  with  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals,  The  silver  salt,  CH^.CH2.C(N02)2Ag,  forms  greenish- yellow  explosive 
laminae  (E.  ter  Meer,  Ber.  viii.  793  and  108u). 

^-Dinitropropane,  CH^.C(N02)2.CH=^,  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  propyl-pseudo- 
nitrole,  CH3.C(NO)(N02).CH3.  For  this  purpose  2  pts.  of  dry  finely  pulverised 
propyl-pseudonitrole  are  drenched  with  16  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  4^  pts. 
chromic  acid  are  added,  the  liquid  being  at  the  same  time  gently  heated,  so  that  the 
reaction-temperature  may  not  exceed  76°.  "When  the  action  is  complete,  the  mixture 
is  poured  into  water,  the  acetic  acid  neutralised  with  aqueous  alkali,  and  the  product 
of  the  reaction  separated  either  by  extraction  with  ether  or  by  distillation  with  steam. 
This  same  compound  is  produced  in  small  quantity  in  the  decomposition  of  propyl- 
pseudonitrole  by  heat.  After  distillation  with  steam  and  drying  over  calcium 
chloride,  it  forms  dazzling-white  crystals  melting  at  53°  ;  it  boils  without  decom- 
position at  185*5°.  The  crystals  sublime  below  their  melting  point;  volatilise  easily 
with  vapour  of  water ;  deliquesce  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  dissolve 
but  sparingly  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  aqueous  alkalis  (Meyer  a.  Locher,  Ber. 
vii.  1613). 

Uitrobutanes.  Normal  nitrobutane,  CW.QW.GW.GRyj^O"^),  prepared  by 
the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  well-cooled  normal  butyl  iodide,  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  distilling  without  decomposition  at  151°-152°,  soluble  in  caustic 
potash.  It  is  easily  converted  into  butylamine  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  resolved  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  140°  into  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride and  normal  butyric  acid ;  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  normal  butylnitrohc 
acid. 

Normal  monohromoniirohutane,  CH^CH^.CH^ — CHBr(N02),  prepared  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  normal  potassium-nitrobutane,  is  a  heavy  oil,  boiling  at  180°-181°. 
The  dibromonitrobutane  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  mixture  of  normal 
nitrobutane  and  caustic  potash,  is  a  heavy,  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  caustic  potash, 
boiling  at  203°-204°  (J.  Ziiblin,  Ber.  x.  2083). 

Normal  dinitrobutaoie,  C^H^CH(N02)2,  is  prepared  by  slowly  adding  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrite  and  normal  monobromonitrobutane  dis- 
solved in  excess  of  caustic  potash,  until  a  blue  colour  is  produced.  Caustic  potash  is 
then  added,  the  resulting  potassium  dinitrobutane  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  dinitrobutane  extracted  with  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  190°.  but  de- 
composed by  distillation.  The  potassium  salt  forms  brilliant  golden  scales,  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  precipitate 
of  silver-dinitrobutane,  which  can  be  obtained  by  recrystallisation  in  large  scales, 
appearing  yellow  by  transmitted  and  bluish  violet  by  reflected  light. 

Normal  monobromodinitrobutane,  C^H^CBr(NO^)^  obtained  by  acting  on  potas- 
sium dinitrobutane  with  bromine-water,  is  an  oily  liquid,  decomposed  by  distillation 
(Ziiblin,  loc.  cit.) 

Isonitrobutane,  (CH3)2CH.CH2(N02),  which  Demole  obtained  by  the  aetion  of 
silver  nitrite  on  isobutvl  iodide,  has  been  already  described  (vii.  897).  Isobromo- 
nitrobutane,  (CH')2CH.CHBr(NO'0,  is  a  heavy  oil,  boiling  at  173°-175°,  and  other- 
wise resembling  its  isomeride. 
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Isodiiiitrohutanet  (CH^)2CH.CH(N02)'-,  is  a  yellowish  oil  decomposing  when  dis- 
tilled. Its  potassium  and  silver  salts  crystallise  in  yellow  shining  needles,  Iso- 
hromodinitrobutane,  (CH^)'*-'CH.CBr(NO-)",  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine-water 
on  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium-isodinitrobutane,  and  purified  by  treatment  with 
sulphurous  acid  to  remove  free  bromine,  washing  with  caustic  soda,  and  distillation  in 
a  current  of  steam.  It  is  a  colourless  vitreous  body,  resembling  camphor  in  appear- 
ance, having  a  pungent  odour,  and  melting  at  38°.  Its  potassium  salt,  treated  with 
diazobenzene  nitrate,  yields  isonitrohutyl-azophenyl,  C^H^.N=:N.CH(N02)CH(CH^)S 
as  a  yellowish  oil,  dissolving  with  yellow-red  colour  in  alkalis  (Ziiblin). 

Secondary  Nitrobutane,  CH^CH-.CH(NO-).CH^  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
secondary  butyl  iodide  (120  pts.)  on  silver  nitrite  (150  pts.),  the  latter  being  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  previously  ignited  sand.  The  reaction  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature ;  normal  butylene  is  given  off ;  and  the  residual  mass 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  secondary  nitrobutane  and  butyl  nitrite,  which  are  but  imper- 
fectly separable  by  fractional  distillation.  The  nitrobutane  (not  quite  pure)  thus 
obtained  is  a  colourless  oil  having  a  peculiar  odour,  boiling  at  about  140'^,  and  con- 
verted by  repeated  agitation  with  potash  and  potassium  nitrite  into  butyl-pseud o- 
nitrole,  CmCH-.C(NO)(N02).CH3  (V.  Meyer  a.  Locher,  Ber.  vii.  1506). 

Tertiary  nitrobutane,  (CH^)^.C(NO^),  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  together 
with  butyl  nitrite  and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  tertiary 
butyl  iodide.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  peppermint  and  boiling  between 
110°  and  130°.  Like  nitrobenzene,  it  has  no  acid  properties,  the  carbon-atom  to 
which  the  NO^-group  is  attached  not  being  also  combined  with  a  hydrogen-atom. 
Accordingly  it  does  not  yield  a  bromo-derivative  when  treated  with  bromine  and 
potash ;  neither  is  it  converted  into  a  pseudonitrole  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  potassium  nitrite,  and  potash  (Tscherniak,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxx.  155). 


Nitrolic  Acids  and  Pseudonitroles. 

(1)  .  The  nitrolic  acids,  C"H-°N^O^  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the  two 
following  constitutional  formulse,  in  which  R  stands  for  C"!!'-^""^',  7i  having  any  integral 
value  from  0  upwards  : 

(1).  E.C^^;5^2^  (2).  R.CO.NH.NO-' 

The  first  of  these  formulae  agrees  best  with  the  modes  of  formation  of  the  nitrolic 
acids,  the  second  with  their  decomposition  by  heat  and  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrolic  acids  are  produced  :  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  or  better  of  potassium 
nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  sodium  derivatives  of  primary  nitro-paraffins,  or  on 
solutions  of  these  nitro-compounds  in  caustic  potash  or  soda : 

R.CH2.N02.  +  NO.OH  =  H'-^O  +  RC<^^^jj 

2.  By  the  action  of  the  dibrominated  nitroparaffins  on  hydroxylamine  : 

R.CBr2.N02  +  NH2.0H  =  2HBr  +  RC^^  ^'jj 

(2)  .  Pseudonitroles,  C"H-'"+>.C(NO)(N02).CpH2p+i,  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  nitrite  on  secondary  nitro-paraffins,  thus  : 

R.CH(N02).R'  +  NO.OK  =  KOH  +  R.C(N0)(N02).R'. 

Methyl-nitrolic  Acid,  CH^N'^O^  =  H(N02)C=N.0H.  This  acid  is  very 
unstable  in  aqueous  solution,  so  that  its  preparation  requires  special  precautions.  The 
following  method  is  given  by  Tscherniak  (Ber.  viii.  114) :  Nitromethane  (15  grams)  is 
treated  with  a  quantity  of  water  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  a  moderately  dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  (8  grams)  and  cooled  to  0°  by 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  (4  grams)  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  is  also  cooled  by  ice,  and  slowly  poured  into  the  first  liquid, 
to  which,  thus  diluted,  weak  aqueous  potash  is  first  added  till  it  turns  red,  and  then 
again  dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  the  colour  disappears.  To  remove  any  free  nitrous 
acid,  the  solution  is  shaken  with  a  little  precipitated  chalk,  after  which  the  nitrolic 
acid  is  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  the  solution  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Methylnitrolic  acid  thus  obtained  forms  large  brittle  crystals  resembling  the  ethyl- 
compound  ;  from  a  dilute  ethereal  solution  it  separates  in  long  needles.  It  decom- 
poses slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  rapidly  at  64°,  into  formic  acid,  nitrogen, 
andnitrogen  tetroxide: 

2CH'^N20''  =  2CmO^  +  NO'-'  + 
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By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  formic  acid  and  nitrogen 
monoxide : 

CH^N^O'  =  CH^O^  +  WO. 

Ethylnitrolic  Acid,  C2H4N203  =  CH-XNq2)G=N.0H  (V.  Meyer  a.  Locher,  Ber. 
vi.  1494;  Meyer,  ibid.xn.  425).  The  preparation  of  this  compound  by  the  action  of 
potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  nitroethane  has  been 
already  described  (vii.  564).  It  is  essential  that  the  nitroethane  be  first  dissolved  in 
the  alkali ;  for  if  the  nitroethane  and  sulphuric  acid  be  added  simultaneously  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  no  ethylnitrolic  acid  will  be  produced. 

Ethylnitrolic  acid  crystallises  in  light  yellow,  transparent,  highly  lustrous  prisms, 
very  much  like  saltpetre  ;  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  or  ethereal  solution  it 
is  easily  obtained  in  crystals  an  inch  long.  According  to  Kenngott's  measurements, 
they  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP.co  f*  oc.Poo . 
The  angle  of  the  brachydiagonal  prismatic  edge  is  approximately  108°  30';  that  oi 
the  terminal  edge  of  the  transverse  dome  47°  30'.  The  acid  has  a  strong  sweet  taste 
and  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  readily  in  all  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  its  difference 
of  solubility  in  cold  and  slightly  warm  water  is  so  great  that  a  solution  saturated 
merely  at  the  heat  of  the  hand  deposits  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  a  few  minutes 
after  the  hand  has  been  removed. 

The  ethylnitrolates  of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  and  barium  dissolve  in 
water,  with  a  deep  red  colour,  but  have  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Water 
is  required  for  their  formation,  inasmuch  as  nitroethane  dissolves  in  an  ethereal 
solution  of' ammonia  without  coloration,  but  on  adding  a  trace  of  water,  the  liquid 
assumes  a  deep  red  colour.  The  action  of  alkalis  on  ethylnitrolic  acid  is  so  sensitive 
that  this  acid  might  be  used  as  an  indicator  in  alkalimetry.  The  ethylnitrolates  of 
the  heavy  metals  are  coloured  unstable  precipitates,  very  easily  changing  into  nitrites. 
The  lead  salt  has  a  brilliant  orange  colour,  and  the  silver  salt  is  egg-yellow. 

Ethylnitrolic  acid,  heated  to  80°-81°,  melts  and  suffers  rapid  decomposition,  giving 
off  nitrogen  tetroxide  and  free  nitrogen,  and  leaving  glacial  acetic  acid: 

2C2H*N203  =  2C2H^02  +  NO^  + 

The  same  decomposition  goes  on  slowly  at  the  common  temperature,  and  quickly  on 
boiling  with  an  alkali.  In  these  decompositions  a  small  quantity  of  a  white  solid, 
containing  nitrogen  and  melting  at  61°,  is  always  formed. 

Nascent  hydrogen  obtained  from  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium-amalgam, 
converts  the  acid  into  acetic  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  ammonia — 

C2H4N203  +  H2  +  H20  =  +  NO^H  +  NH^. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  employed  in  excess  in  order  to  moderate  the  reaction, 
decomposes  it   into  acetic  acid    and  nitrogen  monoxide:    C'^H^N^O^  = 

These  decompositions  are  most  readily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  ethyl- 
nitrolic acid  contains  the  radicle  acetyl,  as  represented  by  the  second  of  the  two  general 
formulae  on  p.  93,  e.g. 

CH3.CO.NH.N02  =  CH^CO.OH  +  N^O 
(Victor  Meyer,  Ber.  vii.  425). 

Propylnitrolic  Acid,  C^H«N20^  =  CH3.CHXN02)C=:N— OH,  maybe  preparea 
either  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  a  solution  of  nitropropane  in  potash,  and  adding  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  the  action  of  dibromonitropropane  on  hydroxylamine.  Hydroxyl- 
amine  hydrochloride  (7  pts.),  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is  decomposed 
with  the  exact  quantity  of  baryta- water  required,  and  dibromonitropropane  (2  pts.) 
prepared  from  primary  nitropropane  is  added  to  the  mixture  ;  the  mass,  after  being  left 
to  itself  two  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  frequently  shaken,  is  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  agitated  with  ether ;  the  resulting  ethereal  solution  is  purified  by 
mixing  it  with  soda-ley,  acidulating  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  exhausting  with  ether; 
and  the  propyl-nitrolic  acid  which  remains  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  is 
finally  purified  by  once  recrystallising  it  from  the  same  solvent  (Meyer  a.  Lecco,  Ber. 
ix.  895). 

Propylnitrolic  acid  crystallises  in  light  yellow  prisms  having  a  sweet  and  biting 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  coloured  deep  red  by  alkalis,  melting 
at  60°,  and  decomposing  at  higher  temperatures  with  violent  evolution  of  red  vapours. 

sodium-amalgam  and  water  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  and 
probably  also  propionic  acid;  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  propionic  acid  and 
nitrogen  monoxide.  When  left  to  itself  in  a  sealed  tube  it  begins  to  decompose 
in  four  or  five  weeks  ;  on  subsequently  opening  the  tube,  red  fumes  escape  with  vio- 
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lence,  and  the  residual  liquid  is  found  to  consist  of  propionic  acid.  The  metallic 
fTopylnitrolates  quickly  decompose  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ethylnitrolates, 
yielding  nitrites  (V.  Meyer,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxr.  114). 

Propylpseudonitrole,  CH^C(N'0)(N02).CI13.  When  an  alkaline  solution  oi 
secondary  nitropropane  is  treated  with  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid 
assumes  a.  fine  deep  blue  colour,  and  propylpseudonitrole  is  separated  in  the  form 
of  a  white  sandy  powder.  This  compound,  isomeric  with  propylnitrolic  acid,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alkalis  and  acids,  not  very  freely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  chloro- 
form, but  readily  in  the  hot  liquids,  forming  blue  solutions  from  which  it  crystallises 
on  cooling.  By  slow  evaporation  from  the  chloroform  solution  it  is  obtained  in  large 
colourless  glassy  monoclinic  crystals,  having  the  axial  ratio  a',  b  :  c=  1*2911  I  1  I 
0-6672.  It  melts  at  76°  to  a  deep  blue  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  rapid  cooling  to  a 
colourless  mass,  but  when  further  heated,  is  converted,  with  brisk  evolution  of  gas, 
into  an  oil  which  no  longer  solidifies.  When  suspended  in  water  it  is  not  acted  upon 
by  sodium-amalgam  in  presence  either  of  acid  or  of  alkali,  but  in  alcoholic  solution  it 
is  decomposed  by  sodium -amalgam,  with  decolorisation,  and  formation  of  sodium 
nitrite  and  a  white  flocculent  sodium-compound.  When  gently  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  a  gas  which  extinguishes  fiame.  It  is 
partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and  when  heated  with  aqueous  alkalis  it  gives 
off  nitrogen,  and  forms  a  nitrate.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
dinitropropane,  CH3.C(N02)2.CH3  (p.  1492),  (Meyer,  Liebig's  A7malen,clxxy.  120). 

Butylnitrolic  Acid,  C*B:8N203  =  C3H'.(N02)C=N.0H,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  primary  nitro- 
butane,  is  not  crystallisable,  but  remains  as  a  syrup  on  evaporation  of  its  ethereal 
solution.  It  forms  red  alkaline  solutions,  and  yields  with  silver  nitrate  an  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  which  quickly  decomposes  with  formation  of  nitrite.  By  strong 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  isobutyric  acid  and  ni  trogen  monoxide  (Demole,  Ber. 
vii.  790). 

Butylpseudonitrole,  C-H^C(N0)(N02).CH^  is  obtained  by  repeatedly 
agitating  secondary  nitrobutane  with  potassium  nitrite  and  potash-ley  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  dissolve,  removing  the  oil  (isobutyl  nitrite)  which  fioats  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the 
pseudonitrole  is  separated  as  a  blue  liquid  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  nearly  colourless 
mass  which  may  be  purified  by  triturating  it  with  dilute  potash-ley,  then  washing  it 
with  water,  and  dried  by  aid  of  heat.  Butylpseudonitrole  resembles  the  correspond- 
ing propyl-compound  in  its  relations  to  solvents,  and  in  being  white  in  the  solid,  blue 
in  the  liquid  state,  but  differs  from  it  by  melting  at  a  lower  temperature,  namely,  at 
58°  (Meyer,  Ber.  vii.  1506). 


The  modes  of  formation  and  the  colour- reactions  of  the  nitrolic  acids  and  pseudo- 
nitroles  may  be  utilised  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols  of  the  series  C"H2"^'0H.  Since  the  formation  of  nitrolic 
acids  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  group  CH^.NO^,  and  that  of  pseudonitroles 
by  the  group  CH.NO^,  and  consequently  the  tertiary  nitro-derivatives  of  the  fatty 
series  cannot  give  rise  either  to  nitrolic  acids  or  to  pseudonitroles,  it  follows  that  the 
three  classes  of  alcohols  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  reactions.  A  quantity 
of  dry  silver  nitrite,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  previously  ignited  sand,  is  intro- 
duced into  a  small  distillation-flask  fitted  with  a  side-tube  ;  the  hydriodic  ether  of  the 
alcohol  under  examination  is  then  added ;  the  mixture,  after  the  reaction  has  begun, 
is  distilled  over  an  open  flame  without  a  condenser ;  and  the  distillate,  received  in  a 
test-tube,  is  shaken  up  with  potassium  nitrite  and  potash-ley,  and  then  acidulated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  no  coloration  of  the  mass  ensues,  the  alcohol-radicle 
present  is  a  tertiary,  whereas  a  red  coloration  indicates  the  presence  of  a  primary, 
and  a  blue  coloration  that  of  a  secondary  radicle.  The  reaction  may  be  recognised 
with  great  distinctness  with  the  use  of  not  more  than  0*3  to  0*5  grm.  of  the  alcoholic 
iodide  (Meyer  a,  Locher,  Ber.  vii.  1510). 


PARA6I.OBVI.IN-.    See  Proteids. 

PARAGTTAIT  TEA  or  I^ATZ!.  This  substance,  the  produce  of  the 
Ilex  paraguayensis  or  Hex  Mate  of  South  America,  where  a  decoction  of  it  consti- 
tutes a  favourite  drink,  has  been  examined  by  H.  Byasson  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3], 
viii.  605).  The  variety  examined  was  the  greenish-yellow  powder,  which  is  prepared 
by  the  natives  from  the  roasted  and  coarsely-powdered  leaves.    The  analysis  was 
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made  by  mixing  the  mate  with  lime  and  successively  exhausting  the  mixture  with 
chloroform  and  alcohol.    100  grams  gave  : — 


Caffeine   1-85 

Grlutinous  substance.  &c   3"87 

Complex  glucoside   2 '3  8 

Eesin    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  0-63 

Inorganic  salts,  including  iron       .       ,       .  3*92 

Malic  acid   not  estimated. 


Exhausted  with  boiling  water,  the  tea  gave  24  per  cent,  dry  extract,  and  3*92  per 
cent,  of  ash  in  the  extract,  calculated  on  the  mate  taken.  The  ash  contained  potassium 
carbonate  and  much  sulphuric  acid.  The  tests  for  tannin  and  cafFetannic  acid  gave 
negative  results.  The  amount  of  calFeine  is  comparable  with  that  in  the  kinds  of  tea 
and  coffee  richest  in  that  alkaloid. 

Pil.RAKY]>ROCYA]NrAI.DZKrE:,  C^H'^N*.  The  crystalline  forms  of  this 
compound,  and|of  its  isomeride  hydrocyanaldine  (i.  108),  have  been  examined  by 
C.  Haushofer  {Zeitsckr.  Kryst.  i.  620).  Hydrocyanaldine  crystallises  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system;  a:  b  :  c  =  2-8727  :  l  :  3-8596  ;  angle  fic?  =  52°  28'.  The  crystals,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  well  developed  on  all  sides,  exhibit  the  combination 
ooP  .  OP  .  ooPoo  ,  +Poo  .— ^Poo.  The  orthopinacoid  faces  exhibit  striation, 
parallel  to  the  combination-edge  with  —  .  The  crystals  do  not  exhibit  any  dis- 
tinct cleavage.    They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  melt  at  115°. 

Parahydrocyanaldine  forms  orthorhombic  crystals  having  the  axial  ratio  a  '.  b  :  c  = 
0'6639  :  1  :  1'8741.  Observed  combination  ooP  .  cofoo  .Poo  .  OP.;  prismatic  in  the 
direction  of  ooP;  more  rarely  tabular  in  that  of  oof  oo  .    Melting  point  230°-232°. 

PARAISOBVTYRXC  AXiBEKlTBE,  C^^W*0^.  This  polymeric  compound, 
which  Barbaglia  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  isobutyric  aldehyde  (vii.  228),  is 
likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  iodine.  Bromine  acts  best  in  the  form 
of  vapour  mixed  with  air.  Cyanogen  has  no  effect  (Barbaglia,  Ber.  vi.  1064).  The 
same  polymeric  modification  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  isobutyric  aldehyde,  its  formation  in  this  case  being  probably  due  to  the  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed  from  the  pentachloride  by  the  action  of  moisture, 
for  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  likewise  bring  about  the 
polymerisation ;  on  bringing  the  substances  together  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the 
liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  pulp  of  slender  needles  (Demtschenko,  ibid. 
1176).  It  melts  at  60°,  resolidifies  at  50°-51°,  and  is  not  altered  by  heating  to  200° 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  15  hours,  or  by  dry  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  (Barbaglia). 
Boils  at  194°.  Crystallises  in  needles  from  water,  and  on  sublimation  (Demtschenko). 

PARAIi ACTIO  ACID.    See  Lactic  Acids  (p.  1160). 

PARAIiBUnXIIO-,    See  Pboteids. 

PARAIiDOIi.    See  Aldol  (p.  54). 

PARAMORIir.    See  Morin  (p.  1336). 

PARA-irUTS.    These  nuts  contain  crystallised  vitellin.    See  Pboteids. 
PARARASIir.    See  Arabin  (p.  119). 

PARICrNTE,  C'^H'^N'-O.  This  alkaloid,  occurring  together  with  quinamine  in 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  succirubra  from  Darjeeling,  may  be  separated  from  all  the 
cinchona-alkaloids  with  which  it  may  be  associated  in  a  saline  solution,  by  means  of 
sodium  carbonate,  which  throws  it  down  before  any  of  the  rest  (Hesse,  Ber.  x.  2152). 

PARIGEM'ZN'  and  PARII.I.IXJ.    Substances  allied  to  Saponin  {q.  v.) 

PASSYITE.  A  white  earthy  silicious  mineral,  occurring  in  layers  or  kidney- 
shaped  masses  at  the  border  of  the  red  clays  and  argillaceous  sands  which  overlie  the 
chalk  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  inferieure,  frequently  also  enveloping  flints. 
Analysis  by  Marchand  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  i.  392): 


H»0 

810== 

CaCO^ 

MgCO' 

Fe'O',  Al^O' 

1-1 

84-5 

15-0 

trace 

100-6 

0-3 

89-2 

10-4 

trace 

trace  = 

99-9 

88-9 

11-4 

trace 

100-3 

PASTIWACA.  The  volatile  oil  of  the  fruit  of  the  parsnip  {Pastinaca  sativa) 
contains  the  normal  butyric  ether  of  normal  octyl  alcohol. 
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PASTirJACIM"E.  A  volatile  alkaloid,  existing,  according  to  Wittstein  (iv. 
357),  in  the  seeds  of  the  parsnep,  and,  according  to  A.  K.  Porter  {Pharm.  J.  Trans, 
[3],  vii.  174),  in  the  root  of  Sium,  latifolium. 

PATCKOUI.Z  CAMPHOR,  C^^ffeO.  This  substance,  first  examined  by  Gall 
(yi.  902),  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C'^H'^^^O,  has  been  further  investigated 
by  J.  de  Montgolfier  {Com-pt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  88  ;  Ber.  x.  234).  It  forms  regular 
hexagonal  crystals,  some  almost  spherical  from  the  rounding  of  the  faces.  They  are 
always  composed  of  a  prism  and  a  pyramidal  summit,  and  do  not  exhibit  hemihedry. 
The  mclination  of  the  faces  to  each  other  is  120°,  and  to  the  summit  120°  24'.  They 
have  no  rotatory  power  for  polarised  light ;  but  the  liquid  camphor  is  laevogyrate  ; 
Wd=  —118°.  The  rotatory  power  remains  constant  when  the  camphor  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  but  diminishes  considerably  on  dilution.  If  e  be  the  pro- 
portion by  weight  of  substance  in  solution  : 

(a)D  =   -  124°  5'  +  21  e. 

The  dispersion  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  quartz  or  of  sugar  ;  [a]jj  =  —  10°  37'  and 
Oy  =  — 11°  45'.    The  crystals  melt  at  52°  and  remain  liquid  for  a  long  time. 

The  corresponding  hydrocarbon,  Patchoulin,  C'^H''^^  is  easily  prepared  from  the 
camphor  by  the  action  of  acids,  but  the  best  method  is  to  heat  the  camphor  to  100° 
for  some  hours  with  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride.  The  upper 
layer  consists  of  the  hydrocarbon.  It  boils  at  252°-255°  under  743  mm.  pressure. 
It  has  no  smell  when  pure,  but  oxidises  easily  and  then  acquires  a  resinous  odour. 
Its  density  is  0-946  at  0°,  and  0*937  at  13*5°.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarised  light 
strongly  to  the  left;  —  7'45°  for  the  line  D,  and  —8-48°  for  the  transition  tint. 
Its  dispersion  is  therefore  equal  to  that  of  quartz,  and  its  molecular  rotatory  power  is 
(a)  =  —42°  10'.  It  does  not  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  destroyed  by 
nitric  acid.  It  most  resembles  essence  of  cubebs,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  combining 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

PATTERSOZTITE.  A  variety  of  margarite  accompanying  corundum  from 
Unionville,  Pennsylvania.  Sp.  gr.  =  2-81.  Analysed  by  Genth  {Jahresh.  /.  Chem. 
1873,  1158): 

Loss  by 

SiO'         APO'        Fe=0='        FeO         MgO         Na^O        K^O  ignition 
29-90       27-59       3-12       9-17       17'10       0-58       2-33       11-51  =  101-30 

PAYTZIO-E,  C-iH2«N20.H20,    See  Cinchona- bases  (p.  497). 

PECTEir.  The  muscular  tissue  of  Pecten  irradians,  a  mollusc  found  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  much  prized  as  an  article  of  food, 
has  been  found  by  N.  H.  Chittenden  {8ill.  Am.  J.  [3],  x.  26)  to  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  glycogen  and  glycocine.    An  analysis  of  the  eatable  portion  gave  : 


I  II 

Water   79*60  80-25  p.  c. 

Solid  parts   20-40  19-75 

Ash  1-28  1-24 

Nitrogenous  Substance    ....    15-68  15-04 

Fat   0-33  0-32 

Non-nitrogenous  Substance     .       .       .3-13  3*15 


PECTOUS  SUBSTAWCES.  E.  Reichardt  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  x,  116)  from  a 
comparison  of  the  earlier  researches  on  the  bodies  of  this  group  (iv.  363-370)  infers 
that  their  composition  differs  but  very  slightly  from  that  of  the  carbohydrates,  and 
that  the  differences  shown  in  some  cases  by  the  analyses  may  be  attributed  to  im- 
purities. Referring  also  to  Scheibler's  investigations  on  arabin  and  arabinose,  and 
his  own  on  pararabin  (p.  119),  he  concludes  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  these 
bodies  in  a  distinct  group,  but  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  gelatinising  carbo- 
hydrates, nearly  related  to  the  gums. 

M.  Griraud,  on  the  other  hand  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxx.  477),  divides  the  mucilaginous 
or  gummy  substances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  three  groups :  to  the  first  of 
which  belongs  gum  tragacanth,  which  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  body 
capable  of  yielding  pectous  substances  ;  to  the  second,  those  which  contain  no  pectous 
substances,  and  are  rendered  insoluble  in  water  even  by  very  dilute  acids  :  an  example 
of  these  bodies  is  afforded  by  quince-mucilage ;  and  to  the  third  group,  those  kinds  of 
gum  -which  are  free  from  pectin,  are  not  precipitated  by  dilute  acids,  but  when  heated 
therewith  are  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  All  these  substances  are  converted 
by  heating  with  dilute  acids  into  a  crystallisable,  non-fermentable  sugar,  which, 
therefore,  is  different  from  glucose.  Gum  tragacanth  dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold 
water,  but  when  treated  with  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours  becomes  perfectly 
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soluble  and  is  converted  into  pectin.  Gum-tragacanth,  digested  on  the  -water-bath 
for  three  hours  with  acid  of  1  per  cent.,  is  partly  converted  into  sugar,  the  greater 
portion,  howcA^er,  being  converted  into  pectin.  It  therefore  contains  more  than  half 
its  weight  of  a  pectous  substance,  probably  Fremy's  pectose.  By  treating  gum- 
tragacanth  with  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  with  baryta,  and  decom- 
posing the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  tragacanth 
employed  is  obtained  as  pectic  acid,  agreeing  in  its  properties  with  that  which 
Fremy  prepared  from  fruits.    A  quantitative  analysis  of  gum-tragacanth  gave  : 

Water   20  p.  c. 

Pectous  Substances   60 

Soluble  Gum   8  to  10  „ 

Cellulose   3  „ 

Starch   2  to  3  „ 

Mineral  Substances   3  „ 

Nitrogenous  Bodies   traces 

PEIiAGOSZTS.  G.  Tschermak  (Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  751)  examined  numerous 
specimens  of  limestone  and  dolomite  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  which  were  covered 
with  a  grey,  shining,  varnish-like  substance,  formed  where  the  waves  act  upon  the 
rock.  No  organised  structure  was  observed,  but  a  chemical  examination  proved  it  to 
consist  mostly  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  substance  came 
from  the  island  of  Pelagosa,  in  the  Adriatic:  whence  its  name.  Descloizeaux  a. 
Velain  observed  this  peculiar  incrustation  on  felspathic  rocks  in  Corsica,  on  the  coast 
of  Oran,  and  on  the  basaltic  lavas  on  the  coast  of  Reunion. 

PEIiARGOirZC  ACID,  C^H'^CO^H.  This  acid  is  found,  together  with  its 
nitroso-derivative,  C^H'^(NO)-OS  amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  stearolic  acid  (q.v.) 

PEIiHiiMIKirx:.  A  black  mass,  resembling  serpentine,  occurring  to  the  thickness 
of  a  foot  in  the  asbestos  mine  of  Pelham,  Massachusetts ;  analysed  by  C.  U.  Shepard 
(^SilL  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  231): 

SiO"  APO»  FeO  MgO  H*0  Sp.gr. 

38-40  2-80  15-52  39-88  3-40  =  100  2-9  to  3-2 

PEItKETIERIXJE.  The  alkaloid  of  the  pomegranate.  To  obtain  it,  the  bark 
of  the  tree  is  roughly  powdered  and  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  to  a  thick  paste,  which 
is  washed  with  water ;  the  liquid  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  pel- 
letierine  ;  the  chloroform  solution  is  then  treated  with  a  dilute  acid  ;  and  the  solution  of 
a  salt  of  the  alkaloid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  To 
obtain  the  free  base,  the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  is  treated  with  potassium  carbonate 
and  shaken  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  solution  on  evaporation  leaves  the 
alkaloid  as  a  colourless  oily  mass,  boiling  at  about  180°,  and  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  especially  in  chloroform.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  pre- 
cipitates most  of  the  metals  from  their  salts.  It  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride, 
the  precipitate  being  soluble'  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  A  precipitate  is  also  formed 
by  bromine  water  in  excess ;  by  Nessler's  reagent ;  by  iodide  of  potassium  and  cad- 
mium, and  by  phosphomolybdic  acid.  The  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrochloride  of 
pelletierine  are  crystalline  and  extremely  hygroscopic  (Tanret,  Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxvi. 
1270). 

PEIS'IO'IIS'E.  This  mineral  from  the  Zillerthal,  where  it  occurs  in  transparent 
plates,  sometimes  uniaxial,  sometimes  biaxial,  has  been  described  by  J.  Rumpf,  and 
analysed  by  van  Warvecke  {Min.  Mitth.  1873,  33).  P.  Groth  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  509) 
refers  the  greenish  mass  (regarded  by  Delesse  as  pyrosclerite)  which  often  occurs, 
together  with  nuclei  of  felspar,  in  the  granular  limestone  near  Markirch  in  Alsace,  to 
Kenngott's  pseudophite  (iv.  744),  and  regards  this  latter,  together  with  a  greenish 
steatitic  mineral,  occurring  in  the  primitive  limestone  of  Plaben  near  Bodweis,  and 
of  Ckyn  in  Bohemia,  as  dense  varieties  of  pennine. 

Analyses. — 1.  From  the  Zillerthal  (van  Warvecke).  2.  Pseudophite  from  Moravia 
(v.  Hauer,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xvi.  170).  3.  Greenish  mineral  from  Plaben  (v.  Drasche, 
Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873,  1204).  4.  A  similar  mineral  from  Ckyn  (Genth,  ibid,  1874,  653). 

SiO*  Al'^O'  Fe'O'  FeO  MgO  CaO  H'O 

1  34-24  12-62  1-64  3-35  34-86  0  30  14-14  =  101-15 

2  33-42  13-42  —  2-58  34-04  —  14'68  =  98  14 
3'  34-63  17-13  —  1-61  33-38  —  13  93  =  100-68 
4  35-31  18-28  1-26  0*83  31-61  —  13-26  =  100-55 
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PElffTABROmACETOSffB,  C^'HBr^O.  When  phlorobromin,  C^HBr^O  (a  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  bromine  on  phloroglucinol),  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and 
the  solution,  after  standing  for  several  hours,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water,  an  oil  is  precipitated,  together  with  slender  needles,  which,  after  being  pressed 
and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  or  chloroform,  have  the  composition  of  pentabrom- 
acetone.  The  compound  thus  prepared  melts  at  76°,  and  is  crystallographically 
identical  with  that  which  is  obtained  directly  from  acetone,  forming  orthorhombic 
prisms^ having  the  axial  ratio  a h  :  c=  0-6182  :  1  :  0-6928,  and  exhibiting  the  faces 
P,  00  P2,  oojpoo.  Pentabromacetone  is  converted  by  ammonia,  either  aqueous  or 
alcoholic,  into  dibromacetamide  (Benedikt,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxix.  165). 

PESTTA-,  TETRA-,  and  HEXBROMAM'THRACEN'E.  Tetrahrom- 
anthracene  (vi.  178),  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine  for  some  days,  is  converted 
into  tetrahromanthracene  tetrahromide,  C''*H^Br^.Br'*,  which  crystallises  from  a  hot 
saturated  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide  in  distinct,  colourless  prisms  melting,  with 
decomposition,  at  about  212°  ;  and  this  compound,  heated  to  230°  till  it  ceases  to  give  off 
bromine  and  hydrogen  bromide,  yields  'pentabromanthrace7ie,0'^'^W''Qx^,Q,  pul- 
verulent yellow  substance  which  melts  at  212°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
easily  in  benzene,  toluene,  and  carbon  sulphide,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  into  tribromanthraq^uinone,  a  body  subliming  in  broad  needles  and 
melting  at  365°. 

Hexbroma7ithracene,  C'^H^Br^  is  formed,  with  violent  reaction,  when  tetra- 
hromanthracene tetrabromide  is  heated  with  alcoholic  soda.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  all  solvents,  and  crystallises  from  petroleum  (b.  p.  130°-160°)  in  golden- 
yellow  silky  needles,  which  may  be  sublimed,  but  do  not  melt  even  at  370°.  By 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  tetr abromanthraquinone, 
CI4jj4]3j.4Q2^  which  may  be  purified  and  crystallised  in  small  needles  from  solution  in 
carbon  sulphide,  but  separates  from  all  other  solvents  in  the  form  of  powder  (Ham- 
merschlag,  Ber.  x.  1212). 

PEN'TABROM AZOXa'APHTKAIiESJE.  See  Azonaphthalene,  under  Naph- 
thalene. 

PEHrTACETirXi-GAIiACTOSE,  C«HXC2H30)50^  See  Gala.ctosb,  under 
Sugars. 

PEia-TACETYI.-SUZ.PHOTAlfirZC  ACID,  C»2H*(C2H302)5(S03H)SO='.  See 
Tannic  Acids. 

PEUTACHIiOROBUTiriiEXrE,  C^H^CP,  is  formed,  together  with  other 
chlorinated  compounds,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  (p.  360). 

PEWTACniiOROZf  APHTHAIiEITE.    See  Naphthalene. 

PEWTAI^ETHYSiETHOXi,  or  Dimethyl  -  katabutyl  Carbinol, 
G{Cmy.C(GR^fOR.    See  Hepttl  Alcohols  (p.  1026). 

PEBTTAIffES,  C^H'",  Boiling  Points— Normal  penta^ie,  (JE?.{CWf.CW,  boils 
at  38°,  isopentane,  CW.CB.'.GU{CWy,  at  30°,  tetramethyl-ethane,  C{GWy  at  9*5° 
(A.  Naumann,  Ber.  vii.  173). 

Isopentane  (amyl  hydride)  in  aqueous  solution  (1  c.c.  to  2  litres  of  water)  mixed 
with  half  its  volume  of  chromic  acid  mixture  (500  pts,  water,  5  crystallised  chromic 
anhydride,  and  1  potassium  dichromate)  and  left  for  five  weeks  at  a  temperature  of 
15°-20°,  was  found  to  be  converted  into  valeric  acid  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix. 
1435). 

Pentane  from  petroleum,  and  inactive  isopentyl  chloride,  are  converted  by  chromyl 
cUwide,  CrO^CP,  into  chlormethyl-isopropyl  ketone,  CH2Cl.CO.CH(CH3)- 
(Etard;  see  Ketones,  p.  1148). 

PEia-TAPHEU7XiCHI.ORETH  AKTE,  C(C«Hs)3.CCl(C«H5)2,  is  formed,  together 
with  diphenyl,  by  the  action  of  monobromobenzene  on  carbon  tetrachloride,  the  two 
substances  being  dissolved  in  ether,  and  sodium  introduced  into  the  solution,  and  may 
be  extracted  from  the  crude  product  by  distilling  off  the  ether  and  boiling  the  residue 
with  alcohol.  It  melts  between  120°  and  125°,  boils  above  340°,  and  yields  a  nitro- 
derivative  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  (Guareschi,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  409). 

PEXTTATHIOXJIC  ACID.    See  Sulphur,  Oxygen-acids  of. 

PEBTTIC  ACIB,  3C^H«02-t-H20,  and  PEKTTEJXriC  ACIB,  SC^H^O^  +  H^O. 
The  compounds  so-called  by  Demar9ay  (not  true  acids)  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
1  and  2  mol.  bromine  respectively  on  1  mol.  ethylic  ethylacetoacetate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  homologous  compounds  hexic  and  hexenic  acids  are  formed  from  ethylic 
acetovalerate  (p.  1501).    Ethylic  methylacetoacetate,  treated  with  bromine  in  like 
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laaiiner,  yields  tetric  acid,  SC^H^O^  +  H^O,  and  tetronic  acid,  SC^H-'O^  +  H^O. 
Tetric  acid,  m.  p.  150°,  and  pentic  acid,  m.  p,  189°-190°,  crystallise  readily,  and  their 
aqueous  solutions  are  reddened  by  ferric  chloride.  The  reaction,  indeed,  appears  to 
be  general  for  compounds  of  this  series  (Demargay,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  483). 

PEHrTIXrXi,  C^H^  VaUryUne. — This  hydrocarbon  is  known  in  three  modifica- 
tions, viz. : 

(1)  .  {QWfG=C—CW.  This  is  the  compound  which  Keboul  obtained  by  heating 
amylene  bromide  with  alcoholic  potash  (v.  981)  : 

(CH3;2:=CH— CHBr— CH^Br  -  2HBr  =  {QWfG—Q^QW. 

It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'700 ;  boils  at  45°  ;  does  not  form  compounds  with  silver  or 
copper. 

(2)  .  Propyl-acetylene,  CH^.CH^.CH^.C^CH,  is  formed  in  like  manner  by  abstrac- 
tion of  2HC1  from  propyl-methyl  ketonic  chloride,  C^H^CCP.CH^  It  boils  at  50°, 
and  yields  metallic  derivatives  with  silver  and  copper  (Friedel). 

(3)  .  Isojpropyl-acetylene,  ( CH^)^OH. C^CH.  Produced :  a.  By  converting  valer- 
aldehyde,  {CWyCB..CB.\CnO,  into  the  corresponding  chloride,  {GWyOB..CW.CRQl\ 
by  means  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  removing  2HC1  from  this  chloride  by  the 
action  of  potash  (Bruylants,  Ber.  vii,  759).  /8.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
the  chloride  of  isopropylethylene,  (CH3)2CH.CHC1.CH2C1  (EltekofF,  Ber.  x.  707).  It 
boils  at  35°  ;  gives  with  ammoniacal  copper  solution  a  yellow  precipitate ;  with 
ammoniacal  silver  solution,  on  heating,  an  amorphous  white  precipitate,  which  is 
lighter  than  water  and  is  but  little  affected  by  light.  When  treated  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  it  takes  up  2  at.  iodine,  and  is  converted  into  isopropyl- 
acetylene  di-iodide,  (CH^)2CH.CI=CHI,  which  boils  without  decomposition  at  140°, 
is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  light,  and  is  reconverted  by  sodium  ethylate  into  iso- 
propylacetylene.  Sodium  dissolves  in  isopropylacetylene,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
and  formation  of  a  compound  which  crystallises  in  large  plates,  but  falls  to  powder  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  is  reconverted  by  water  into  isopropylacetylene  (Eltekoff). 

PEN-TOIC  ACIBS,  C^H'^O^z:.  C^H^.COOH.     1.  XTormal  Pentoic  Acid, 

CH^.(CH2)^.C00H.  This  acid,  which  Lieben  a.  Rossi  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
normal  pentyl  alcohol  (vii.  1197),  is  also  produced  by  heating  normal  hexoic  (caproic) 
acid,  CH^.(CH')^C02H,  in  a  water-bath  with  1  mol.  bromine,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  a-bromocaproic  acid,  CH^(CH2)3.CHBr.CO^H  ;  then  adding  sodium  carbonate  to 
permanent  alkaline  reaction  ;  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid ;  dissolving  out  the 
resulting  o-hydroxycaproic  or  normal  leucic  acid,  CH^.(CH2)^CH0H.C0^H,  with 
ether ;  then  expelling  the  ether,  oxidising  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  [C^H'^O^  +  0^  = 
CsHiooz+CO^  +  H^O],  and  distilling.  The  volatile  acid  contained  in  the  distillate 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  the  normal  pentoic  acid  described  by  Lieben  a.  Eossi 
(Erlenmeyer,  Ber.  ix.  1840). 

Normal  Ethyl  Pentoafe,  CH3.(CH2)3.COOC2H5,  boils,  under  a  pressure  of  736-5  mm. 
reduced  to  0°,  at  114-6°  (corr.)  Its  sp.  gr.,  referred  to  water  at  equal  temperatures* 
is  0-894  at  0°,  0-8765  at  20°,  and  0-8616  at  40°  (Lieben  a.  Eossi,  Liebig's  Annalm, 
clxv.  117). 

2.  Isopentoic,  Isopropyl-acetic,  Isobutyl-formic,  Valeric,  or  Valeri- 
anic Acid,  (CH3)!^CH.CH2.COOH.  This  acid  has  been  found  by  0.  Jacobsen  in 
geranium-oil  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clvii.  232). 

Preparation. — According  to  0.  Ficinus  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iii.  219),  dilute  valeric 
acid  may  be  formed  by  a  continuous  oxidation-process  similar  to  that  adopted  for 
vinegar  making  (i.  8),  the  acidifier  being  filled  with  chopped  valerian-root,  and 
dilute  fusel-oil  repeatedly  passed  through  it,  the  temperature  being  kept  between  30° 
and  40°.  The  process,  however,  is  mentioned  as  being  merely  of  scientific  interest, 
and  not  advantageous  in  practice.  On  the  formation  of  valeric  acid  by  oxidation 
of  paraffin,  see  p.  1489. 

For  the  preparation  of  pure  valeric  acid,  H.  Lescoeur  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii. 
104)  takes  advantage  of  its  property  to  form  acid  salts  with  potash  and  soda.  A 
molecule  of  the  neutral  salt  is  mixed  with  2  mol.  of  valeric  acid ;  the  acid  salt  is  left 
to  crystallise  in  the  cold  ;  the  crystals  are  dried  ;  and  the  acid  separated  from  them 
by  distillation.  The  pure  acid  begins  to  pass  over  a  little  above  200°,  and  the  distil- 
lation should  be  stopped  when  the  temperature  rises  to  300^. 

According  to  Balbiano  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  229,  402),  valeric  acid,  prepared 
from  inactive  amyl  alcohol,  boils  at  174-1°  under  a  pressure  of  724  mm.  (compare 
Erlenmeyer  a.  Hell,  vii.  1199). 

According  to  C.  Schacht  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  ii.  97),  bismuth  valerate  has  the  com 
position  C^oH^Bi^O'^ = (C^H«02)<.Bi«(OH)80«. 
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On  the  sp.  gr.  of  valeric  acid  and  its  ethers  at  dilferent  temperatures,  see  Pierre 
a.  Puchot  (vii.  1200). 

Et hylic  Acetovalerate,  C«H»«03  =  CmCO.CH(C3HO.CO.OC2H5  (Demar9ay, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  449  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  483).  This  acid  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  isopropyl  iodide  on  ethylic  acetosodacetate : 

CH^.CO.CHNa.CO.OC^H^  +  C^H^I  =  Nal  +  OH^CO.OH(C3H').CO.OC2H^ 

It  boils  at  200°-202°  under  a  pressure  of  758  mm. ;  colours  ferric  chloride  pale  violet. 
Bromine  acts  strongly  on  it ;  the  action  requires  to  be  moderated  by  cooling.  On 
adding  1  mol.  bromine  to  1  mol.  of  the  ether,  treating  the  oily  product  with  alcoholic 
potash,  and  then  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a  body  separates,  which  appears  under  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  elongated  rectangular  plates,  and  has  the  composition 
3C«H«02  +  H20.  This  compound,  called  by  Demar9ay  hexic  acid,  melts  at  123°- 
124°,  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  about  263°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and  separates 
from  the  ethereal  solution  in  crystals  several  centimeters  long.  It  is  not  a  true  acid, 
as  it  does  not  form  salts,  and  the  product  obtained  by  treating  it  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  is  not  decomposed  by  water. 

1  mol.  acetovaleric  ether  and  2  mols.  bromine  yield  the  compound  SC^H^O^-t-H^O, 
called  hexenicacid,  which  is  difficult  to  purify,  melts  at  187°,  and  boils  with  de- 
composition at  270°-280°,  yielding  an  oily  distillate  reconvertible  by  water  into  the 
original  compound.  The  so-called  hexenic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  in 
boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform. 

Methyl-ethylacetic  Acid,  (CH3)(C^H^)CH.C00H.  The  preparation  of  the 
ethylic  ether  of  this  acid  by  distilling  ethylic  methyl-ethylacetoacetate  with  sodium 
ethyl  has  already  been  described  (p.  15).  The  acid  obtained  from  it  boils  at  173°, 
and  resembles  ordinary  optically  active  valeric  acid  in  every  rpspect  excepting  that  it 
forms  an  amorphous  barium  salt  (Saur,  Ber.  vii.  1037). 

Trimetbylacetic  Acid,  (CH=*)3C.C00H,  also  called  Pivalic  Acid.  This  acid, 
which  Butlerow  obtained  by  saponification  of  katabutyl  cyanide,  (CH3)^C.CN  (vii. 
1182),  is  also  produced  by  oxidation  of  methyl-katabutyl  ketone  (pinacolin), 
(CH*)^C.C0.CH3  (p.  1148),  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxvii.  48).  When  separated  from  its  sodium  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a 
crystalline  mass  which  gradually  becomes  granular.  The  crystals  belong  to  the 
regular  system,  as  they  do  not  exhibit  double  refraction.  The  acid  dissolves  in  46 
pts.  of  water  at  20°.  It  melts,  according  to  Butlerow,  at  34°-35°  ;  according  to  Friedel 
a.  Silva  at  30°  after  repeated  partial  fusion.  It  is  separated  from  its  salts  even  by 
acetic  acid.  The  potassium  salt  is  deliquescent.  The  sodium  salt,  C^H^O^Na  +  2W0, 
gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  and,  as  well  as  the 
potassium  salt,  forms  after  fusion  a  laminar  mass  like  the  acetates  (Friedel  a. 
Silva) ;  according  to  Butlerow,  the  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  flat  prisms,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  barium  salt,  (C^K^O'^YBsb  +  511^0,  and  the  calciwn  salt, 
(C^H^O^y-Ca  +  4H''^0,  form  silky  very  solulsle  needles.  The  silver  salt  is  obtained  by 
precipitation  in  small  laminae.  The  copper  salt,  {C^WO'^yCu  +  H'O,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  a  soluble  trimethylacetate  with  copper  sulphate,  as  a  heavy  crystalline 
green  precipitate,  requiring  more  than  500  pts.  water  to  dissolve  it.  The  solution 
when  evaporated  leaves  blue  scales,  consisting  of  a  basic  salt,  which  is  also  obtained 
by  prolonged  washing  of  the  normal  salt.  The  latter  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  greatest 
purity  by  the  action  of  free  trimeth3daceiic  acid  on  cupric  carbonate.  It  gives  olF  its 
water  in  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  may  be  freed  from  basic  salt  by 
solution  in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  dark  bluish-green 
prisms  apparently  having  the  composition  (C^H^02)Cu  +  H^O  +  ^C^H^O  ;  it  is  likewise 
soluble  in  ether.  It  sublimes  when  heated  (Friedel  a.  Silva).  The  ziiic  salt  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  slightly  soluble  in  water  (Butlerow). 

Friedel  a.  Silva  respresent  pinacolin  and  its  product  of  oxidation  (pivalic  acid)  by 
the  following  formulae : 

l>  l>0 
Pinacolin.  Pivalic  acid. 

But  pinacolin  being  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  trimethyl-acetyl  chloride, 
has  much  more  probably  the  constitution  of  methyl-katabutyl  ketone  assigned  to  it  by 
Butlerow  (p.  1148),  and  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  converted  by  oxidation  into 
trimethyl-acetic  acid.  And,  in  fact,  the  only  important  difference  between 
Butlerow's  acid  and  the  pivalic  acid  of  Friedel  a.  Silva  consists  in  the  lower  melting 
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point  of  the  latter,  which,  as  they  observe,  may  have  been  due  to  a  slight  admixture 
of  acetic  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  melting  fractions  yielded  a  silver  salt,  the 
percentage  of  silver  in  which  was  somewhat  too  high  for  the  formula  C^H^O^Ag. 

PElffTiri.  AI.COHOI.S,  C^Hi2o  =  C5H".OH.  These  compounds  have  hitherto 
been  described  as  amyl  alcohols  (i.  203  ;  vi.  106-114  ;  vii.  62  ;  viii.  75-78) ;  but  it  is 
better  to  designate  them  generally  as  pentyl  alcohols,  a  term  which  indicates  their 
place  in  the  series  of  alcohols  C"H2""^'0H,  and  restrict  the  term  amyl  alcohol  to  the 
one  which  has  long  been  known  by  that  name,  viz.,  isopentyl  carbinol, 
(CH3)2CH.CH2.CH20H,  the  first  discovered  of  the  group.  The  following  are  the 
most  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies. 

According  to  Wischnegradsky  {Liehig's  Annalen,  cxc.  328),  the  amyl  alcohol  of 
fermentation  is  a  mixture  of  isopentyl  alcohol  (isobutyl-carbinol)  with  small  quantities 
of  normal  pentyl  alcohol  and  methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  which  he  regards  as  the  optically 
active  constituent. 

The  following  dextrorotatory  amylic  ethers  have  been  prepared  by  J.  A. 
le  Bel  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  542)  from  Isevorotatory  amyl  alcohol : 

Chloride.  B.-p.  97°-99°  [o]d  =  +1-24 
Bromide.  „  117°-120°  [a]j,  =  +  375 
Iodide.         „    144°-145°    [ajn  =   +  5*34  to  5-12 

Methyl-amyl  and  amylene  from  active  amyl  alcohol  are  inactive. 

IVXetbyl-isopropyl  Carbinol,  CH3.CHOH.CH(CH3)2  (Winogradoif,  Liehig's 
Annalen,  cxci.  125).  This  secondary  alcohol  is  formed  by  acting  on  zinc-methyl 
with  bromaeetyl-bromide,  and  treating  the  product  with  water.  To  avoid  explosions, 
it  is  best  to  pour  the  acid  bromide  (1  mol.)  into  the  zinc-methyl  (3  mols.)  through  a 
tap-funnel,  the  neck  of  which  dips  into  the  liquid.  The  mixture,  after  being  left  to 
itself  for  some  weeks,  is  mixed  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled  ;  and 
the  chief  product  (50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity)  which  passes  over  between 
110°  and  120°,  is  treated  first  with  anhydrous  baryta,  and  then  with  sodium,  in  order 
to  remove  the  last  portions  of  water  and  bromine. 

On  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction,  see  the  original  paper,  and  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxiv.  485. 

Methyl-isopropyl  carbinol  thus  obtained  is  a  liquid  having  a  faint  odour,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  113°,  and  not  solidifying  at  —33°.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0-8308  at  0°,  and  0-8219  at  19°.  With  bromine  it  yields  an  amylene.  By  phos- 
phorus peniachloride,  and  by  gaseous  hydrogen  iodide  with  aid  of  heat,  it  is  converted 
into  tertiary  pentyl  chloride  and  iodide  (infra). 

Dimethyl-etbyl  Carbinol,  (Cff)2(C2H*)COH.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
tertiary  alcohol  by  distilling  5  grams  of  commercial  amylene  with  sulphuric  acid  (2 
vols.  H^SO*  to  1  vol.  water),  Butlerow  {Ber.  x.  81)  obtained  two  grams  of  the  pure 
alcohol  (comp.  p.  81).  It  melts  at  —12°,  and  boils  at  102°-104°.  The  corresponding 
chloride  boils  at  86°,  the  bromide  between  108°  and  109°,  the  iodide  hetween  127°  and 
128°  (Wischnegradsky,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxc.  331). 

PEM-TVI.-GI^ircOIiS  or  PENT-K-IiBUE  AI.COHOI.S.  Three  of  these 
compounds  are  known,  and  have  been  already  described  (i.  208,  and  pp.  81  and  82  of 
this  volume),  viz. : 

Trimethyl  glycol,"  (CH3)2COH.CHOH.CH3      ....  177° 
Methyl-ethyl  glycol,  (C2H5).CHOH.CHOH.CH3      .       .       .  187-5^ 
Isopropethylene  glycol,  GRiCWf  .CROB..QWOB.  .       .       .  206° 

PEiarTYIiEUES,  C^H'".  Amylenes. — Three  of  these  hydrocarbons  have  already 
been  described  (p.  79),  viz.  : 

Isopropylethylene,  H2C=CH[CH(CH3)2]. 
Methyl-ethyl-ethylene,  WG^QiCWXC'W). 
Trimethyl-ethylene,  {GE?yQ=.C-R{G'R^). 

(1).  According  to  Wischnegradsky  {Ber.  x.  81  ;  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxc.  328), 
Flavitzky's  amylene,  boiling  at  25°,  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  hydrocarbons:  for 
when  the  iodide  obtained  from  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  (rot.  power  =  +  2-9°)  is  treated 
with  alcoholic  potash,  a  hydrocarbon  is  formed,  having  a  variable  boiling  point 
(23°-27°),  and  from  this,  on  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  third  hydrocarbon  is 
dissolved,  while  an  amylene  boiling  at  21°-22°  (regarded  by  Wischnegradsky  as  iso- 
propylethylene) remains  behind.  The  same  hydrocarbon  (boiling  at  2r5°-22°,  and 
behaving  similarly  with  sulphuric  acid)  is  also  formed  from  the  comparatively  inactive 
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amyl  iodide  (rot.  power  »  +  0-3  (which  is  obtained,  together  with  ethyl  iodide,  by  the 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  amyl-ethyl  oxide).  (2).  Ordinary  (commercial)  amylene, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  appears  to  contain 
three  pentylenes,  viz.,  trimethyl-ethylene,  unsymmetrical  methyl-ethyl-ethylene, 
H''C=C(CH^)(C''^H^),  and  normal  propyl-ethylene.  The  pentylene  prepared  from 
ordinary  amyl  chloride  contains  two  isomerides,  viz.,  unsymmetrical  methyl-ethylene 
and  isopropyl-ethylene. 

The  presence  of  isopi-opyl-ethylene  in  the  amylene  boiling  at  25°  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Eltekoif  {Ber.  x.  707),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
bromide  of  this  amylene,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields,  together  with 
ethyl-valeryl  oxide  (b.-p.  111°-114:°),  a  pentine  or  valerylene,  C^H^,  having  the  con- 
stitution oi  isopropyl-acetylene,  HC=C — CH(CH^)'^  (p.  1500). 

Oxidation. — The  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  various  oxidising  agents  on 
amylene  have  been  examined  by  F.  Zeidler  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxvi.  245). 
(1).  Amylene,  b.-p.  35°  {from  optically  active  amyl  alcohol,  with  stannic  chloride),  yielded 
with  potassium  permanganate  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  :  carbonic,  formic,  acetic, 
and  succinic  acid  ;  with  permanganate  in  sulphuric  acid  solution  :  carbonic,  butyric, 
propionic,  acetic,  oxalic  acids  ;  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid :  car- 
bonic, butyric,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids  ;  with  chromic  acid  :  carbonic  acid,  acetic 
acid,  a  higher  fatty  acid,  and  succinic  acid ;  with  potassium  iodate  in  acid  solution : 
carbonic  and  acetic  acid.  (2).  Amylene,  b.-p.  22°-23°  (from  the  hydriodic  ether  of 
optically  active  amyl  alcohol  with  alcoholic  soda),  yielded  with  potassium  permanganate 
in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution:  carbonic,  acetic,  butyric,  propionic  (?),  oxalic,  and 
succinic  acids  ;  in  acid  solution  :  carbonic,  acetic,  higher  fatty  acids,  a  small  quantity 
of  succinic  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid ;  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  with  chromic  acid :  carbonic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids  ;  with 
potassium  iodate  :  carbonic  and  acetic  acids ;  with  nitric  acid :  carbonic  acid,  acetic 
acid,  and  a  nitro  derivative.  (3).  Amylene,  b.-p.  33°,  from  ethyl-amyl  oxide  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  yielded  with  potassium  permanganate  in  neutral  acid  or  alkaline 
solution :  carbonic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  ;  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  or  with  chromic  acid  :  carbonic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids  ;  with  potas- 
sium iodate  or  nitric  acid  ;  carbonic  and  acetic  acids. 

PEPPBIt.  The  amounts  of  moisture,  ash,  and  nitrates  (reckoned  as  nitric  acid), 
also  of  alcoholic  and  aqueous  extract  in  the  kinds  of  pepper  most  frequently  met  with 
in  commerce,  have  been  determined  by  A.  Wynter  Blyth  {Chem.  News,  xxxii.  140) 
with  the  following  results : 


Moistiire 

Soluble 
ash 

Total 
ash 

Nitric 
acid 

Alcoholic 
extract 

Aqueous 
extract 

Penang 

9-531 

2-212 

4-189 

0-0447 

7-650 

18-335p.c. 

Tellicherry 

12-908 

3-380 

5-770 

00886 

7-896 

16-500  „ 

Sumatra  . 

10-103 

2-626 

4-316 

0-0656 

6-450 

17-500  „ 

Malabar  . 

10-548 

3-453 

5-195 

0  0386 

6-375 

20-375  „ 

Trang 

11-664 

2-538 

4-775 

0-1187 

6-300 

18-175  „ 

The  ash  of  Tellicherry  pepper  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition  : 

K'^O     Na^O     MgO       CaO       Fe      P'^O^      SO'       CI        CO''  Sand 
24-38    3-23    13-00    11-60    0-30    8-47    9-61    7-57    14-00    6-53  =  98-69 

H.  Pocklington  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  681)  found  in  three  sorts  of  commercial 
pepper  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances,  consisting  of  arrow-root,  rice- 
starch,  wheat-flour,  pea-flour,  and  oatmeal. 

On  the  adulterations  of  pepper,  see  also  Landrin  {Monit.  Scient.  vi.  883). 

PSPPHRIMEIM-T  OIIi.  According  to  J.  Moss  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  566), 
Japanese  peppermint-oil  begins  to  boil  at  206°,  the  temperature  then  remaining  con- 
stant for  some  time,  and  ultimately  rising  to  218°.  The  oil  did  not  deposit  any 
crystals  when  cooled.  The  camphor  or  stearoptene  of  Japanese  peppermint- oil  melts 
at  30°,  resolidifies  at  37-5°,  and  boils  at  215°  ;  compare  Oppenheim  (iii.  880).  Ac 
cording  to  J.  Mackay  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  825),  1  pt.  of  the  Japanese  oil  dis- 
solves readily  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  8  pts.  of  rectified  spirit.  The  liquid  oil 
easily  dissolves  the  camphor,  and  deposits  it  in  crystals  when  cooled.  Peppermint- 
camphor  distilled  with  zinc  chloride  yields  menthene,  C"*!!'^  (Eeckett  a.  Wright 
p.  1274). 

According  to  C.  J"ehn  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iii.  29),  peppermint-oil  in  contact  with 
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chloral  hydrate  gradually  assumes  a  dark  cherry-red  colour,  which  is  easily  transferred 
to  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  but  becomes  darker  on 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  on  subsequent  addition  of  chloro- 
form, acquires  a  shade  more  inclining  to  dark  violet.  This  reaction  is  not  exhibited  by 
other  volatile  oils.  Danin  von  Wassowicz  {ibid.  xi.  510)  has  examined  the  action  of 
chloral  hydrate  on  seven  varieties  of  peppermint-oil,  viz.:  ].  French;  2.  English 
(Mitcham) ;  3.  American ;  4.  Grerman ;  5.  From  Mentha  piperita,  cultivated  in 
Galicia  ;  6.  An  older  English  sample  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol ;  7.  A 
viscid,  dark-yellow  American  oil.  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  7  exhibited  no  coloration  after  five 
minutes ;  3  after  the  same  time  was  coloured  light  violet ;  4,  yellowish-brown.  After 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  only  2,  5,  and  6  remained  uncoloured.  When  heated,  all  the 
varieties  became  coloured,  and  coloration  was  likewise  immediately  produced,  when 
an  impure  chloral  hydrate  containing  hydrochloric  acid  was  used  as  the  reagent. 

According  toE.  B.  Shuttleworth  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccviii.  464  ;  Amer.  J.  Pharm,  1872, 
xliv.  171),  American  peppermint-oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  alcohol  and  castor 
oil. 

According  to  M.  A,  Frebault  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  977),  peppermint-oil 
treated  with  picric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  especially  the  first,  yields 
a  green  substance  which  exhibits  red  fluorescence,  and  agrees  in  many  of  its 
reactions  with  chlorophyll. 

PSPSIir.  E.  SchefFer  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  ii.  761,  783,  843)  prepares  pepsin 
by  macerating  the  mucous  membrane  of  pigs'  stomachs  for  several  days  with  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mixing  the  liquid,  after  it  has  been  strained  and 
left  to  clarify  for  24  hours,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt ;  the  pepsin  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  skimmed  off  after  a  few  hours,  then 
pressed  and  dried  without  application  of  heat.  The  stiff,  hard,  straw-  to  brown-yellow 
substance  thus  obtained  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus  and  small  quantities  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  sodium  chloride,  which  however  do  not  interfere  with  its  action. 
Sweetened  pepsin  is  prepared  by  mixing  recently  pressed  pepsin  with  pulverised 
milk-sugar,  and  drying  the  mixture  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  milk-sugar  by  its 
antiseptic  properties  may  perhaps  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  pepsin.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  pepsin  quickly  decomposes.  The  digestive  power  of  pepsin  may 
be  tested  by  noting  the  time  required  for  dissolution,  under  its  influence,  of  a  given 
quantity  of  coagulated  white  of  egg  at  a  given  temperature.  The  last  portions  of 
albumin  require  for  their  disappearance  a  proportionately  longer  time,  even  when  the 
pepsin  is  present  in  excess.  1  grain  of  purified  pepsin  in  4  ounces  of  salt  water  dis- 
solved 400  grains  of  albumin  in  18  hours  at  24°. 

According  to  H.  Selldon  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  89),  the  yield  of  pepsin  by 
Scheffer's  method  is  considerably  increased  if  the  digestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  performed  at  37°.  Scheffer's  pepsin  is  contaminated 
with  syntonin,  and  perhaps  also  with  other  protei'ds.  Durable  preparations  may  be 
obtained  by  trituration  with  milk-sugar  or  solution  in  glycerin. 

Various  kinds  of  pepsin  are  described  by  E.  Eennard  {Buss.  Zeitschr.  Pharm. 
1874,  577  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1874,  944). 

Volumetric  Estimation. — Pepsin  may  be  estimated  volumetrically  by  means  of 
fibrin  which  has  been  coloured  through  and  through  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
carmine.  This  coloured  fibrin  may  be  preserved  in  glycerin,  and  when  required  for 
experiment,  must  be  carefully  freed  from  glycerin  by  rinsing  with  water,  cut  up  with 
scissors,  and  drenched  with  a  five-fold  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  manner 
a  crimson,  translucent,  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained,  which  must  be  divided  into  por- 
tions of  equal  size,  best  on  bibulous  paper,  which  absorbs  the  excess  of  acid.  On 
drenching  these  separate  portions  of  coloured  fibrin  with  pepsin-solutions  of  various 
strength,  red  liquids  are  obtained,  the  coloration  being  deeper  and  quicker  as  the 
pepsin-solution  is  stronger,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  strong  from  weak  solutions 
of  pepsin,  and  possible  to  apply  the  method  for  quantitative  estimation  (P.  Griitzner, 
Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  106). 

PEPTOn'ES.    See  Pboteids. 

PERBROMETKAITE  or  KEXBROMETHAM-E,  C^£r^  is  formed,  together 
with  other  products,  by  heating  mucobromic  acid  (vii.  828)  with  bromine  and  water 
to  120°-130°  in  sealed  tubes  : 

O^H^Br^O^  +  WO  +  3Br2  =  200^  +  C^HBr^  +  3HBr 
and  C^HBr^  +  Br^  =  HBr  C^Br«. 

It  crystallises  from  carbon  sulphide  in  thick  colourless  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  decompose  at  200°-2l0°  (Delbriick,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxv.  253). 
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PSRBROIICIC  ACID,  BrHO*.  Muir  in  1874  described  the  formation  of  this 
acid  by  agitating  bromine  with  aqueous  perchloric  acid  (p.  351).  Subsequent  experi- 
ments however  failed  to  yield  the  same  result,  so  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
formation  of  this  acid  takes  place  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  established 
(Muir,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  xxx.  469).  The  formation  of  perbromic  acid  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  perchloric  acid  was  previously  announced  by  Kammerer  in  1863  (iv. 
874);  his  results  have  however  been  called  in  question  by  E.  W.  E.  Macivor  {Chem. 
News,  xxxiii.  35). 

PERBROIMCOBESTZEIO'E,  C^Br".  On  the  formation  of  this  compound  from 
benzene,  and  on  its  properties,  see  Benzene -derivatives  (p.  170).  According  to  E. 
Wall  {Ber.  ix.  1649),  bodies  of  the  fatty  series,  when  subjected  to  exhaustive  bromina- 
tion  with  iodised  bromine,  yield  in  the  first  instance  perbromethane,  which  by  pro- 
longed heating  to  its  boiling  point,  or  to  300°  in  a  sealed  tube,  is  converted  into 
perbromobenzene. 

PERBROMOlMrETHVIiIMCERCAPTAM-,  CSBr^  =  OBr^.SBr,  is  formed  in 
small  quantity  when  carbon  disulphide  mixed  with  bromine  and  a  little  iodine  is  left 
under  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  remains  after  the  carbon  sulphide  and  bromine 
have  been  distilled  o£f  on  the  water-bath,  as  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  smells  like  per- 
ehloromethylmercaptan  {infra),  distils  at  150°,  and  acts  on  potassium  sulphite  even 
more  violently  than  the  chlorine-compound,  forming  methylmercaptantrisulphonate 
and  bromide  of  potassium  (Kathke,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxvii.  195). 

PERBROMOPKElO-OIi,  C«B^^OH  (m.  p.  225°),  formed  from  phenol  by  the 
action  of  iodised  bromine,  is  converted  by  heating  with  PBr^  into  perbromobenzene 
(Gressner,  Ber.  ix.  1505 ;  Euoff,  ihid.  x.  1234). 

PERCKIiORETKAM-E,  CPC.CCP.  This  body  is  formed:  a.  Together  with 
perchloromethane,  by  heating  propane  or  propyl  chloride  (b.  p.  46'5°)  with  iodine 
chloride  to  100°-200°  in  a  sealed  tube,  which  is  frequently  opened  to  allow  the  result- 
ing hydrogen  chloride  to  escape,  and  then  filled  with  chlorine  gas  (Kra£ft  a.  Merz, 
Ber.  viii.  1296  ;  see  p.  1066).  )8.  By  the  action  of  iodine  trichloride  on  propionic 
acid:  C2H5.CO'^H  +  4ICP  =  C2Cl«-l-C02  +  6HCl  +  2P  (Krafift,  Ber.  ix.  1085).  7.  To- 
gether with  perchlorobenzene,  by  exhaustive  chlorination  of  diphenyl-trichlorethane, 
(C«ff)2CH.CP  (Euofif,  p.  1066).  8.  Together  with  perchloromethane  and  perchloro- 
benzene, by  heating  chrysene  with  antimony  pentachloride  (EuofiF,  Ber.  x.  1234). 

Perchlorethane  melts  at  179°  (Greuther  a.  Brockhoff,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  108). 

Reaction  with  Sodium  Ethylate. — When  perchlorethane  (1  mol.),  dissolved  in  ether, 
is  heated  with  sodium  ethylate  free  from  alcohol  (6  mol.)  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  to  the 
;  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  a  glass  tube  dipping  250  cm.  deep  into  mercury,  a 
reaction  commences  at  about  110°,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  has  distilled  off, 
attended  with  evolution  of  a  combustible  gas  ;  and  afterwards  a  liquid  distils  over,  con- 
sisting of  alcohol,  perchlorethylene,  C^Cl*,  trichlorethoxylethylene,  QG\:^—GO\{OQ'^W'), 
and  triethylic  dichloracetate,  CHCP.C(OC2H5)^,  the  last  two  products  being  due  to  the 
reaction  between  sodium  ethylate  and  perchlorethylene  (p.  754).  The  residue  of  the 
distillation  contains  unaltered  sodium  ethylate,  sodium  acetate,  sodium  ethylglyoxylate, 
CH^(OC2H^).C02Na,  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  oxalate,  and  two  resinous  compounds, 
one  of  which  separates  on  treatment  with  water,  while  the  other  is  precipitated  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  reaction  the  perchlorethane  probably  first  acts 
on  the  sodium  ethylate,  forming  sodium  acetate,  perchlorethylene,  and  ethane,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation : 

3C2H*ONa  +  C20P  =  C^H^NaO^  +  C^CP  +  C^H^  +  C^H^O  +  2NaCl; 

and  the  perchlorethylene  then  acts  further  on  the  sodium  ethylate  in  the  manner 
above  indicated  (Greuther  a.  Brockhoff,  J.  fr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  101). 

PERCHIiORETH'SriiEIirE,  C^CP.  Carbon  dichloride.  -  This  compound  is 
formed,  together  with  perchloromethane,  by  heating  perchloropropane  to  300° ; 
C^CP  =  C'CP  +  CCP  (Krafft  a.  Merz,  Ber.  viii.  1045).  If  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
perchlorethane,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  aniline  to  170°  (Bourgoin,  p.  754). 

On  the  reaction  of  perchlorethylene  with  sodium  ethylate,  and  on  perchlorethylene 
dibromide  or  dibromotetrachlorethane,  see  also  p.  754. 

PERCHIiORZC  ACIB.  According  to  T.  Fairley  {Brit.  Assoc.  Eejports,  1874, 
68),  hypochlorous  acid  and  its  salts  are  converted  into  perchloric  acid  and  perchlorates 
by  passing  ozonised  air  through  their  solutions. 

On  the  Perchlorates  of  Potassium  and  Bismuth,  see  p.  450. 

PERCKI.OROBEM-ZEirE,  C^CP,  is  formed  in  the  exhaustive  chlorination  of 
various  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  series  with  chlorine  containing  iodine  (p.  1066)  ; 
Vol.  viii.  6  E 
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also  in  the  chloriuation,  by  similar  means,  of  secondary  hexyl  iodide  (from  mannite) 
(Krafft,  Ber.  ix.  1085) ;  and,  together  with  perchloromethane  and  perchlorethane,  by 
heating  chrysene  with  antimony  pentachloride  (KuoflF,  Ber.  x.  1234). 

PERCHIiORODZPHEUYIi,  C^^CP",  is  formed  by  exhaustive  chlorination  of 
diphenyl  (Euoff) ;  also  of  diphenol,  benzidine  (diamidodiphenyl),  and  carbazol  or 
diphenylimide,  NH(C«HO'  (Zetter,  Ber.  x.  1233). 

PERCHIiOROIVKIiSOA.  This  name  is  given  by  Krafft  to  a  chloride  of  carbon, 
C^CP,  which  is  commonly  produced,  together  with  the  perchlorinated  derivatives  of 
methane,  ethane,  and  benzene,  in  the  perchlorination  of  fatty  bodies.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  thin  shining  prisms, 
melting  at  390°.  It  boils,  with  decomposition  and  evolution  of  chlorine,  at  283°-284:° 
(mercury  column  wholly  in  the  vapour ;  bar.  377  mm.) 

PERCHIiOROMliTHikBTi:,  CCl*.  Carbon  Tetrachloride.— compound  is 
formed,  together  with  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  action  of  iodine  trichloride  on  trichlor- 
acetic acid  (Krafft,  Ber.  ix,  1085) ;  also,  together  with  perchlorethane  or  perchloro- 
benzene,  or  both,  by  the  action  of  iodine  trichloride  or  of  chlorine  and  iodine 
on  various  hydrocarbons  (p.  1066);  and,  together  with  perehlorethylene,  C^Cl*,  by 
the  decomposition  of  perchloropropane  at  300°  (p.  1505).  The  action  of  perchloro- 
methane on  sodium  ethylate  is  not  very  definite,  yielding  merely  two  brown  compounds 
together  with  sodium  carbonate  and  a  little  oxalate. 

PZ:RCHX.OROni£THY]t-»IERCAPTAir,  CC1*S  =  CCP.SCl,  is  formed,  as 
already  described  (vii.  266),  together  with  trichloromethylsulphurous  chloride,  by  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  on  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  147°  (corr.), 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1 '7 12  at  12-8°  (referred  to  water  at  0°).  Heated  to  160°  with 
zinc  chloride,  it  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  in  crystals,  and  yields 
zinc  chloride,  perchloromethane,  carbon  disulphide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  thiocar- 
bonyl  chloride,  CSC1-.  On  'potassium  cyanide  it  acts  violently,  with  great  rise  of 
temperature  and  carbonisation.  It  does  not  act  on  mercuric  cyanide  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  when  the  mass  was  heated  to  150°,  it  charred  and  burst  the  tubes. 

PERCHZiOROHrAPHTHAKEN-E.    See  Naphthalene  (p.  1350). 

PERCHI.OROPROPAN-E,  C^CP,  is  obtained:  1.  By  heating  trichlorhydrin, 
C'H^CP,  to  200°  with  iodine  chloride  (Kraff't  a.  Merz,  Ber.  viii.  1045).  2.  Together 
with  perchloromethane  by  heating  isobutane  to  240°  with  iodine  chloride, 
C^Hio+llCP  =  C^CP  +  CCP+lOHCl  (Krafft  a.  Merz,  he.  cit.)  3.  Together  with 
perchlorethane  and  perchloromethane,  by  the  action  of  iodine  trichloride  on  isobutyric 
acid  (Kraff't,  ibid.  ix.  1076).  Perchloropropane  is  resolved  at  250°  into  perchlorethane 
and  perchloromethane  (Krafft  a.  Merz). 

PERCHI.OROTRXPBE»nrZ.AMIN-E,  (C«C15)3N.    See  Phbnylamines. 

PEREIRO  BARX.  The  bark  of  Pao  Pereiro  {Geissospermum  Vellosii,  Peckolt, 
G.  IcBve,  Baillon)  also  called  Pinguaciba  and  Canvdo  amargosa,  is  employed  in  Brazil 
as  a  febrifuge.  It  contains  at  least  two  alkaloids  which  have  been  extracted  by 
0.  Hesse  {Ber.  x.  2162).  One  of  these,  called  geissospermine,  crystallises  in 
small  white  prisms  terminated  by  domes,  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water  and  in 
ether,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  acid  solutions 
by  ammonia  and  caustic  soda  in  white  amorphous  flocks  which  soon  become  crystalline. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  pale  yellow  amorphous 
precipitate,  with  auric  chloride  a  brown-yellow  precipitate  without  reduction  of  metal, 
Geissospermine  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid  with  purple-red  colour,  becoming  yellow 
on  heating ;  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  colourless  selution  gradually 
becoming  pale  yellow ;  sulphuric  acid  containing  molybdic  acid  immediately  dissolves 
it  with  blue  colour.  Crystallised  geissospermine  has  the  composition  C*^H^*]S^O.=^.H'^, 
and  gives  off"  its  water  at  130°.  Its  platinochloride  has  the  formula 
(Ci9H'^^N202.HCl)2  +  PtCK 

A  second  alkaloid  of  Pereiro  bark,  called  Pereirine,  is  an  amorphous  powder  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  coloured  blood-red  by  strong  nitric  acid,  violet-red  by  pure  sulphuric 
acid. 

PERXCZiASE.  This  mineral  from  the  Predazzite  of  Monte  Somma,  of  which  it 
forms  from  9  to  41  per  cent.,  has  been  analysed  by  A,  Cossa  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  3877, 
393)  with  the  following  results  : 

MgO  FeO 

95-39  4-56  =  99-95)  o  .,.aAo 

95-78  4-13  =  99-91 S  ^P"  S''-  = 

Cossa  has  prepared  isotropic  laminae  of  perielase  by  fusing  magnesium  sulpliate  with 
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sodium  chloride  in  a  platinum  crucible  for  four  hours,  and  leaving  the  fused  mass  to 
cool  slowly.  When  a  little  ferrous  sulphate  was  added,  larger  laminae  were  formed 
containing  0-96  per  cent.  FeO. 

PERIODIC  ACID.    See  Iodine,  Oxygen  Acids  of  (p.  1095). 

PERMAXTGAXTATES.    On  Potassium  Permanganate,  see  p.  1267-    On  the 

rapid  oxidation  of  Essential  Oils  and  other  Organic  Substances  by  a  mixture  of  this 
salt  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  see  Oils  (p.  1430). 

Silver  Permanganate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  158  pts.  potassium  permanganate 
with  aid  of  heat,  in  500  pts.  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of  170  pts.  silver  nitrate  in 
200  water,  whereupon  the  silver  permanganate  separates  in  fine  black,  metallically 
lustrous  crystals,  half  an  inch  long,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
hot  water,  washing  with  cold  water,  and  drying  (Martenson,  Riiss.  Zeitschr.  Pharm. 
1873,  66). 

Zinc  Permanganate  is  prepared  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  by  dissolving  127  pts. 
of  the  silver  salt  just  described  in  hot  water,  stirring  in  68  pts.  of  zinc  chloride  made 
as  neutral  as  possible  (best  prepared  from  zinc  sulphate  and  barium  chloride),  and 
filtering  the  liquid  through  gun-cotton.  The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  to  a  viscid  consistence  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  Zinc  permanganate  thus  prepared  is  a  black-brown  metallically  lustrous  salt, 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescing  in  damp  air.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube  it 
gives  oflT  a  purple  vapour,  and  leaves  a  porous  residue  having  the  lustre  of  steel. 
When  it  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  the  foil  becomes  coated  with  a  ring-shaped  deposit 
having  a  fine  blue  and  yellow  colour  (Martenson,  loo,  cit.) 

PEROWSXITE,  CaO.TiO^.  Hessenberg  observed  that  this  mineral,  though 
belonging  to  the  regular  system,  is  bi-refractive,  and  attributed  this  anomaly  to  an 
internal  transformation  of  the  substance  (vii.  899).  The  monometric  character  of  the 
crystals  has  been  confirmed  by  the  measurements  of  N.  v.  Kokscharow  (Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1876,  741 ;  1878,  88),  and  Des  Cloizeaux  {ibid.  749).  According  to  v.  Kokscharow, 
the  mineral  is  optically  biaxial,  not  uniaxial  as  stated  by  Hessenberg.  Most  of  the 
Eussian  perowskites  are  not  simple  crystals,  but  penetration-twins.  Des  Cloizeaux, 
who  has  measured  crystals  of  perowskite  from  Zermatt,  attributes  their  optical 
characters  to  twin -formation  and  to  the  enclosure  of  bi-refractive  lamellae  of  foreign 
substances. 

A.  Knop  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877,  647)  finds  that  the  mineral  from  the  Kaiserstuhl 
range,  hitherto  described  as  perowskite,  contains  niobic  as  well  as  titanic  acid,  and 
designates  it  as  dysanalite.  The  following  is  the  result  of  his  analysis,  after  deduction 
of  silica : 

Cerium 

TiO^         Nb^O*       oxides         CaO  FeO         MnO  Na'O 

41-47       23-23       5-72       19-77       5-81       0-43       3-57  =  100. 

with  traces  of  magnesia,  potash,  and  fluorine,  and  small  quantities  of  alumina.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  the  mineral  was  found  to  be  4-13,  which  is  perhaps  too  low;  in  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  quartz  and  augite.  The  analysis  leads  to  the  formula 
6RTiO^ENb20^  and  shows  that  dysanalite  is  a  titanoniobate  intermediate 
between  perowskite,  which  is  a  pure  titanate,  and  koppite  (p.  1158),  which  is  a  pure 
niobate. 

PERPHEKT'S-X.-MEI.AI^mE,  C39H='«N«=  C3(C«H5)6N«,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  cyanogen  chloride  on  diphenylamine  (p.  909). 

PERSICInr.    See  Pyrethrum. 

PERTHIOCITANIC  ACID,  C^H^N^Ss,  according  to  R.  W.  Atkinson,  C'HN^Ss, 
according  to  PonomarefiF (p.  608).  Ponomareff  finds  by  further  experiments  {Coni'pt. 
rend.  Ixxx.  1398)  that  perthiocyanic  acid,  heated  with  ammonia  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  100°  (in  his  former  experiments  the  heat  was  raised  to  150°-160°),  yields 
a  compound,  C^H^N^S,  which  he  designates  as  thiammeline,  together  with  thio- 
melanurenic  acid,  C^H^N'*S2.  Thiammeline  is  a  white  sandy  powder  which  dissolves 
in  145  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  when  heated  with  potash  gives  off  ammonia  and 
yields  cyanate  and  thiocyanate  of  potassium.  Hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid  resolves 
it  into  hydrogen  sulphide,  sal-ammoniac,  and  cyanuric  acid.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it 
to  ammeline  nitrate.  Heated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  a  body  having  the  properties 
of  melamine.  Thiammeline  dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalis,  and  forms  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Acetyl-perthiocyanic  Acid,  G'''R{Q-WOW^^  (p.  609). 
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PBIIU  BAXiSAM.    According  to  Baillon  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  386),  Peru  S 

and  Tolu  balsams  are  the  produce  of  the  same  tree,  and  the  differences  between  them  ; 

arise  merely  from  the  modes  of  preparation  (comp.  Balsams,  i.-496,  498).  I 

For  testing  the  purity  of  Peru  balsam,  t\xQ  Ajpothekerzeitung  recommends  the  determ-  | 

inafcion  of  its  specific  gravity.   The  pure  balsam  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-14-1-16  ;  mean  ri5.  ; 

Peru  balsam,  which  sinks  in  a  solution  of  1  pt.  common  salt  in  5  pts.  water  (sp.  gr.  1-125),  ; 

may  be  regarded  as  pure  ( Vierteljahrschrift.  _pr.  Pharm.  xxii.  99).  Werner  {ibid.  296)  ; 

regards  this  method  as  inexact,  and  gives  the  preference  to  that  which  is  recommended  j 

in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Germanica — namely,  mixing  the  balsam  with  strong  nitric  acid  \ 

and  washing  with  water,  pure  balsam  thus  treated  yielding  a  brittle  mass,  whereas  j 

adulterated  balsam  leaves  an  unctuous  residue.  j 

\ 

PBTROCEIUE.  This  name  is  given  by  Hemilian  {Ber.  ix.  1604)  to  a  hydro- 
carbon, C^-H22,  -vvhich  may  be  separated  from  the  highest-boiling  portions  of  American  ] 
petroleum.  It  crystallises  from  boiling  benzene  in  yellow  shining  laminae,  is  nearly  i 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  above  300°,  sublimes  when  cautiously  heated,  i 
By  dilute  nitric  acid  and  chromic  acid  it  is  oxidised  to  a  brown  powder  which  is  : 
insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  sublimes  with  decomposition.  "With  strong 
nitric  acid  and  with  bromine  it  yields  substitution -products,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  i 
a  sulphonic  acid  which  forms  insoluble  lead  and  barium  salts.  < 

PETROIiEUM.    Occurrence  and  Formation. — 0.  Silvestri  {Gazz.  chim.  ital. 

X.  1)  found  in  the  cavities  of  a  prehistoric  doleritic  lava,  22  kilometers  S.S.E.  of  the  j 
central  cone  of  Etna,  a  petroleum -like  substance,  forming  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 

rock-mass,  perfectly  fluid  at  20°,  but  hardening  partially  at  17°.    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  i 

lava  in  its  original  state  was  2'797 ;  after  the  extraction  of  the  petroleum  by  ether,  ; 
2-849.    An  analysis  of  the  crude  petroleum  gave: 

C  H  S  O 

82-49          11-61          3-33          2-57  =  100.  ; 

Proximate  analyses  yielded :  i 

Per  cent. 


Light  Hydrocarbons  of  sp.  gr.  0-860  (at  24°)  and  boiling  at  79°-80°  0-74 
Hydrocarbons  of  sp.  gr.  0-925  to  0-9408  (at  24°)  and  boiling  at 

190°-280°   17-23 

Hydrocarbons  of  sp.  gr.  0-946  to  0-9604  (at  24°)  and  boiling  at 

280°-400°   31-95 

Paraffin  melting  at  52°   19-90 

57-2°   22-89 

Asphalt  .       .       .       .   2-90 

Sulphur  crystallising  in  monoclinic  prisms   4-30 

,,          „          rhombic  pyramids      .....  0-09 


The  hydrocarbons  were  found  to  be  paraffins,  C"H2°+2^  the  value  of  n  ranging  from  , 
13  to  18  ;  their  formation  is  attributed  by  Silvestri  to  the  covering  of  organic  struc-  i 
tures  by  the  liquid  lava,  the  organic  matter  being  thereby  subjected  to  a  kind  of  dry  j 
distillation,  the  products  of  which  condensed  in  the  already  viscid  upper  portion  of  , 
the  lava-stream  and  made  it  porous.  j 

The  formation  of  petroleum  beneath  the  earth's  surface  is  also  generally  attributed  i 
to  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains.  MendelejefF,  however  {Ber.  x.  229),  objects  j 
to  this  view,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  mineral  oils  are  found  in  tertiary  strata  in  the  j 
Caucasus,  and  in  Devonian  and  Silurian  strata  in  Pennsylvania,  and  must  have  been  j 
formed  in  underlying  and  still  older  strata  where  but  few  organic  remains  could  have  ; 
existed.  He  supposes  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  the  earth's  sub-  ^ 
stance  from  vapours,  the  interior  must  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  metals  (iron  pre-  j 
dominating)  in  combination  with  carbon  ;  and  that  water,  acting  on  these  carbides  at  j 
high  pressures  and  temperatures,  produced  metallic  oxides  and  hydrocarbons,  which  j 
latter,  rising  in  the  state  of  vapour,  became  condensed  in  the  superincumbent  strata,  \ 
especially  in  porous  sandstones.  \ 

Composition.  Properties.  Uses.  American  petroleum,  as  shown  by  '\ 
the  analyses  of  Pelouze  a.  Cahours  (iv.  385),  consists  mainly  of  paraffins,  C°H2°■^^  I 
from  C^H'*'  to  C*^H^^.  By  fractional  distillation,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  steam,  ; 
ordinary  or  superheated,  and  purification  of  the  distillates  with  caustic  potash,  a  ■ 
number  of  commercial  products  are  obtained  which  are  applied  to  various  purposes,  , 
the  lighter  oils  chiefly  as  solvents  for  resins,  &c.,  the  heavier  for  burning  in  lamps  . 
and  as  fuel  for  steam-boilers.  The  following  account  of  them  is  taken  mainly  from  ; 
Dammer's  '  Kurzes  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie  : '  I 

Rkiffolene,  b.  p.  30°,  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 
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Petroleum-ether  (Kerosolene,  Ehigolene,  Sherwood-oil) :  distils  at  45°-60°  :  clear, 
colourless  oil  having  only  a  faint  odour  of  petroleum  ;  b.  p.  50°-60°  ;  sp.  gr,  0-665  ; 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  becomes  heavier  (0-670-0-675) ;  extremely  inflam- 
mable ;  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatic  pains  and  as  a  local  anaesthetic. 

Petroleum-ether,  II.  ( Gasoline,  Cafiadol) :  distillate  between  60°  and  70° ;  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0-665  ;  second  distillate  between  70°  and  90°. 

Petroleum-henzin:  distillate  between  70°  and  120°  ;  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-680  to  0*700  ; 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  boils  at  60°-80°  ;  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  heavier; 
dissolves  fats,  caoutchouc,  asphalt,  and  turpentine  ;  less  easily  colophony,  mastic,  and 
dammar  resin ;  kills  all  small  animal  organisms,  and  is  used  externally  as  a  remedy 
for  itch  and  other  skin  diseases,  internally  for  gastric  pains  ;  also  for  the  extraction 
of  oil,  the  preservation  of  anatomical  preparations,  the  carburation  of  illuminating 
gas,  and  for  the  preparation  of  lacquers  and  varnishes.  Ligroin  is  a  similar  distillate 
used  for  feeding  the  so-called  '  Ligroin  or  Wonder-lamps.' 

Artificial  Turjoentine-oil,  Petroleum-spirit,  Polishing  Oil :  distillate  between 
120°-170°;  obtained  also  with  superheated  steam;  sp.  gr.  0-740-0-745;  does  not 
dissolve  resins  ;  used  for  diluting  linseed-oil  varnish  and  for  cleaning  printers'  type. 

Illuminating  Oil,  Petroleum,  Kerosene,  Paraffin  Oil,  Befined  Petroleum,  has  a  large 
and  increasing  consumption  for  lamps,  also  for  warming  greenhouses,  &c.  ;  sp.  gr. 
0-78  to  0-81  ;  flashing  point  (in  the  open  vessel)  90°-110°  F.  ;  igniting  point  110°- 
130°  F. ;  includes  all  the  intermediate  distillates  from  crude  petroleum,  ranging  from 
sp.  gr.  0-76  to  0-83.  The  finest  quality  of  illuminating  oil  is  produced  from  distillates 
ranging  only  from  0*775  to  0  790  ;  this,  when  treated  by  aeration,  is  the  water-white 
high- test  oil  used  largely  by  the  higher  classes  in  America.  It  has  a  very  high  flash- 
ing point  (120°-140°  F.  in  the  open  vessel),  as  it  contains  none  of  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  crude  oil. 

Luhricatwig  Oil. — Sp.  gr.  0'850  to  0-915  ;  of  a  pale  amber  colour  ;  coming  largely 
into  use  as  an  efficient  lubricant  in  combination  with  rape,  olive,  or  lard  oil.  The 
best  qualities  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  0-895,  the  heavier  oils  from  0-900  to  0-915  con- 
taining solid  paraffin. 

The  residues  of  the  distillation  are  utilised  for  gas-making. 

The  present  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  only,  exceeds  50,000 
barrels  or  2,500,000  American  gallons  daily.  The  quantity  exported  thence  during 
the  year  1879  exceeded  400,000,000  gallons.  See  Martins  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxv.  504  ; 
Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1877,  1218). 

Russian  Petroleum  from  the  Caucasus  (K.  Linenko,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxvii.  78,  161). 
The  district  surrounding  Baku,  a  city  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  the  seat 
of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  Caucasus.  The  regular  extraction  of  this  oil  com- 
menced in  1872,  and  65,000  tons  of  kerosene  from  200,000  tons  of  crude  petroleum  is 
the  annual  production  at  the  present  time.  The  crude  oil  of  this  district  comes  from 
springs  not  more  than  from  90  to  120  meters  deep,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-860  to  0*875 ; 
it  yields  only  33  to  35  per  cent,  of  oil  for  lighting  purposes  ;  the  remaining  naphtha- 
residue  has  lately  come  into  request  for  raising  steam  in  the  steam-ships  of  the  Lower 
Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  refined  oil  of  Baku  is  distinguished  from  the  American  by  its  greater  density 
at  14°,  the  former  being  0-820,  the  latter  0-800. 

The  following  table  (p.  1510)  shows  the  results  of  comparative  experiments  on  the 
Eussian  and  American  oils.  Three  kinds  of  Eussian  oil  were  experimented  on.  The 
3rd  kind  is  the  heavy  kerosene,  manufactured  for  Persian  consumption  ;  the  2nd  is  an 
ordinary  commercial  variety ;  while  No.  1  is  prepared  only  in  small  quantities.  No.  2 
is  a  clear  and  slightly  fluorescent  liquid  with  a  not  disagreeable  odour.  The  American 
varieties  tested  were  of  two  kinds — 1st,  the  ordinary  variety,  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  and 
2nd,  the  high-test,  which  also  goes  by  the  name  of  Australbl  and  OlcojMn.  The 
numbers  show  that  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  Eussian  oil  are  more  volatile  than  those 
in  the  American.    None  of  them  were  obtained  quite  pure. 

The  mineral  oils  of  Buxiere-la-Grue  and  of  Cordesse,  in  Alsace,  have  been 
examined  by  J.  Joffre  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  547).  They  differ  from  American 
petroleum  in  being  partly  absorbed  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  by  nitric 
acid  into  nitro-products.  About  50  per  cent,  of  these  oils  consists  of  paraffin-oils, 
and  is  not  attacked  by  these  reagents  ;  the  hydrocarbons,  C^H'^  and  C'^H^**,  were 
isolated  by  fractional  distillation.  The  portions  of  these  mineral  oils  which  are 
absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  consist  of  olefines,  C"H-°,  or  of  hydrocarbons  containing 
a  still  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen.  They  do  not  contain  either  benzene  or 
naphthalene. 

Egyptian  petroleum  differs  from  the  American  by  its  much  greater  density 
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and  by  not  containing  the  lighter  oils  or  the  ordinary  burning  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0'8.  It 
yields  however  an  excellent  lubricating  oil,  and  in  its  crude  state  is  well  adapted  for 
heating  steam  boilers,  its  use  involving  but  little  risk  of  fire  (F.  Weil,  Monit.  scient. 
ccxxvi.  432). 

Sulphur  in  Petroleum.  According  to  H.  Vohl  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvi.  47)  all  kinds 
of  petroleum  contain  sulphur,  and  may  be  purified  therefrom  by  treatment  with  acids 
and  alkalis.  The  impurity  is  most  easily  detected  by  heating  the  petroleum  with 
metallic  sodium.  If  sulphur  is  present,  the  bright  metal  soon  becomes  covered  with 
a  yellow  crust  of  sodium  sulphide,  which  may  be  dissolved  off  by  water  and  tested. 
The  quantity  of  the  sulphur  may  be  estimated  by  distilling  the  petroleum  over  red-hot 
lime,  and  subsequently  weighing  the  sulphur  as  barium  sulphate.  Vohl  found  in 
different  kinds  of  petroleum  from  0'300  to  3-114  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  use  of  the  heavier  petroleum  oils,  Vulcan  oil,  Opal  oil,  &c.,  as  lubricators, 
see  Oils  (p.  1429);  also  J.  J.  Coleman  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  195;  Jakresb.  f.  Chem. 
1873,  1094). 

Use  0  f  Petroleum  for  Illumination. — Experiments  on  the  comparative  cost 
of  a  given  amount  of  light  from  petroleum  oil,  colza-oil,  and  coal-gas  have  lately  been 
made  by  Messrs.  B.  and  T.  H.  'Red^'ood  {Chemist  and  Druggist,  J) qq.  15,  1879,  p. 
540).  The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  results  for  1000  '  candle-hours,'  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  amount  of  light  which  would  be  obtained  by  burning  a  standard  sperm 
candle  for  1000  hours. 


Cost  of  1000  '  Candle-hours: 


From  petroleum-oil 
at  per  gallon 

From  colza-oil 
at  per  gallou 

From  coal-gas 
at  per  1000  cubic  feet 

9d.    \s.    Is.  U.    Is.  Qd. 
nld.^id.    \\\d.  U.Zd. 

3s.      3s,  Qd.  4s. 

1           1  1 
2s.  id.  2s.  M.    35.  Old. 

3s.       3s.  Qd.  4s. 

1             1  1 
Is.  U.    Is.  b^d.  Is.  U. 

These  numbers  show  that,  taking  petroleum-oil  at  Is,  per  gallon,  and  colza-oil  at 
3s.  %d.  per  gallon,  the  cost  of  a  given  amount  of  light  is  more  than  three  times  greater 
for  the  latter  than  for  the  former  ;  and  that,  taking  petroleum  at  Is.  per  gallon  and 
coal-gas  at  3s.  6d  per  1000  cubic  feet,  a  given  amount  of  light  from  the  former  costs 
only  about  half  what  it  does  when  obtained  from  the  latter,  while  there  is  the 
additional  advantage  that  properly  purified  petroleum-oil  in  burning  does  not  produce 
sulphur-compounds . 

Flashing  Point  of  Petroleum. — This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  temperature  at 
which  any  sample  of  petroleum  or  its  products  begins  to  give  off  inflammable  vapours. 
The  more  volatile  kinds  giveoflf  such  vapours  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  these 
vapours  when  mixed  with  air  form  explosive  mixtures  :  hence  the  use  of  such  oils  for 
burning  in  lamps  is  attended  with  great  danger.  To  prevent  accidents  from  this 
cause,  it  was  enacted  by  the  American  Petroleum  Act,  and  by  the  British  Petroleum 
Act  of  1871,  that  no  petroleum-oil  should  be  used  for  burning  in  lamps  which  gives 
oflf  inflammable  vapours  at  any  temperature  below  100°  F.  (or  38°  C.)  when  tested  in 
an  open  cup  described  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Act.  The  great  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article  between  the  years  1871  and  1877,  however,  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  testing  less  liable  to  variation  in  the  hands  of  different 
operators.  This  question  having  been  referred  to  Professor  Abel,  he  proposed  the 
use  of  a  closed  vessel  to  be  heated  by  hot  water,  with  a  standard  flashing-point  of 
73°  F.,  which  was  found  to  be  the  equivalent  of  100°  on  the  open  cup  system.*  This 
proposal,  being  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Petroleum  Trade  Association,  was 
eventually  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  new  Petroleum  Act  of  1879. 

The  testing  apparatus  above  mentioned  consists  of  a  small  closed  oil-cup  fitting 
into  a  water-bath.  On  the  top  of  the  cup  is  a  brass  slide,  and  a  minute  oil-lamp  with 
a  jet.  A  thermometer  is  also  fixed  with  its  bulb  in  the  oil  cup.  The  operator 
watches  the  thermometer,  and  at  intervals  draws  out  the  brass  slide,  thus  causing  a 
jet  of  flame  to  dip  into  the  oil-cup.  The  '  flashing  point,'  or  temperature  at  which  the 
petroleum  begins  to  give  off  an  inflammable  vapour,  is  thereby  ascertained.  This 
apparatus  is  accurately  described  and  figured  in  the  schedules  of  the  new  Act.  (See 
also  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Dec.  15,  1879,  p.  541  ;  Chem.  News,  xl.  305). 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  standard  is  not  lotvered  by  this  alteration,  but  simply  adjusted  to  the 
new  system.  More  than  1000  samples  were  tried  on  the  two  systems,  the  variations  ranging  from 
25°  to  29°  F.;  hence  27°  was  adopted  as  the  mean  variation,  making  the  standard  73°  instead  of  100°. 
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Gas  from  Petroleum. — The  value  of  petroleum  and  coal-tar  for  the  production  of 
gas  has  been  studied  by  A.  Wagner  {DingL  ccxvi.  250).  Experimenting  with  a 
petroleum  which  began  to  boil  at  150°,  he  found  that  when  the  vapours  given  olf 
below  288°  were  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  lumps  of  pumice- 
stone,  the  petroleum  was  resolved  into  \  gas,  \  condensed  products,  and  \  residue  left 
in  the  retort.  The  gas  consisted  of  5*0  vol.  p.  c.  acetylene,  35"96  heavy,  and  59  light 
hydrocarbons.  Wagner  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  petroleum  at  high  temperatures  is  ethylene,  which  is  partly  decomposed  according 
to  the  equation  C-H*=CH^  +  0,  and  that  the  methane  thus  produced  is  further 
decomposed,  yielding  acetylene  and  hydrogen  :  2CH^  — C-H-  + 3H''^.  Petroleum-ether 
yields  a  larger  quantity  of  gas  than  crude  petroleum.  1  gram  of  petroleum  yielded 
0"876  lit.  gas  ;  1  gram  of  petroleum-ether  gave  0"916  lit.  gas. 

Wagner  rejects  as  worthless  all  projects  for  making  gas  by  distilling  petroleum 
mixed  with  wood,  peat,  charcoal,  &c.,  because  the  dry  distillation  of  these  solid  sub- 
stances always  produces  water,  which  in  evaporating  carries  the  petroleum  along  with 
it,  before  the  petroleum  can  be  converted  into  gas.  The  only  rational  way  of  convert- 
ing petroleum  into  gas  is  to  heat  it  by  itself,  and  in  this  operation  a  high  temperature 
of  the  retorts  is  an  indispensable  condition. 

Petroleum  gas  when  burnt  alone  requires  burners  with  small  apertures  ;  it  is  very 
well  adapted  for  heightening  tKe  illuminating  power  of  gas  of  inferior  quality.  The 
production  of  an  illuminating  power  of  136  kilos,  of  stearin  requires  a  quantity  of  gas 
obtained  from  1  cwt.  of  petroleum  or  from  2*6  cwt.  of  Boghead  coal. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  emitted  from  certain  petroleum  springs  in  West 
Pennsylvania  has  been  determined  by  S.  P.  Sadtler  {Amer.  Chem.  vii.  97)  : 


Burns 

Leecliburgh 

Harrey 

Cherry-tree 

G-as-well 

Gas-well 

well 

well 

Carbon  dioxide  .... 

0-34 

0-35 

0-66 

2  28 

Carbon  monoxide 

traces 

0-26 

traces 

defines  

0-56 

Methane  

75-44 

89-65 

80-11 

60-27 

Hydrogen  

6-10 

4-79 

13-50 

22-50 

Ethane   

18-12 

4-39 

5-72 

6-80 

Propane   

traces 

traces 

traces 

Oxygen  

0-83 

Nitrogen  

7-32 

See  also  Gases  (p.  858). 

PETZITE:.    See  Tellttbium  Minerals. 


PEUCE3>AN-m,  C'sff«OS  and  OROSEIiOirE,  C^'W^O^  (iv.  216,  386).  The 
composition  and  mutual  relations  of  these  bodies  have  been  further  examined  by 
Hlasivretz  a.  Weidel  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiv.  67).  By  decomposing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  peucedanin  with  hot  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  peucedanin,  they  obtained  oroselone,  the  reaction  in  the  latter  case  being 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  a  gas  (probably  methyl  chloride)  which  burned  with  a 
green-edged  flame : 

Ci6Hi60^  +  2HC1  =  2CH3C1  +  Q^^W^OK 

Angelic  acid,  which  was  stated  by  Wagner  to  be  formed  in  the  decomposition  of 
oroselone  with  potash,  was  not  obtained  by  Hlasiwetz  a.  Weidel,  either  in  the  reac- 
tion just  mentioned,  or  by  decomposing  oroselone  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Oroselone  fused  with  potash  yields  resorcinol  and  acetic  acid  : 

Peucedanin  fused  with  potash  yields  only  a  small  quantity  of  resorcinol. 

Oroselone  is  readily  attacked  by  acetyl  chloride  and  valeryl  chloride,  yielding 
monacetyl-oroselone,  C''*H''(C2H^0)0'',  and  monovaleryl-oroselone, 
C'^H'XC^H^O)0*,  respectively.  The  former  crystallises  in  slender  colourless  needles, 
melting  at  123°  ;  the  latter  forms  large  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  95°-97°,  and  is 
not  identical  with  athamantin  (i.  430).  Moncvaleryl-oroselone  is  decomposed  by 
gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  into  valeryl  chloride  and  oroselone. 

The  relation  between  peucedanin  and  oroselone  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the 
following  formulae : 

p./C«H*.OH  p./C«H*.0CH3 
^\C«H*.0CH2.C0H  ^\C«H«.0CH2C0CHs' 
Oroselone.  Peucedanin. 
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Oroselone  may  be  regarded  as  an  aldehydic  compcund,  and  peucedanin  as  a  corre- 
sponding ketone  analogous  thereto. 

PKACOIiITi:.  This  variety  of  chabasite,  originally  found  at  Leipa  in  Bohemia 
(i.  844),  occurs  also  in  a  basaltic  conglomerate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giessen.  Six 
analyses  by  Burkbardt  a.  Hammerschlag  gave  as  a  mean  result : 

SiO='  APO=        Fe^O'         CaO  K=0        IsWO        H^O  C)  H'OC) 

46-82       19-29       0-14       10'29       0'14       070       1498  7-38 
C)  Given  off  up  to  300°  C)  Above  300°. 

(A.  Strang,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  725). 

Seebachite  from  Eiehraond  in  Victoria  (vii.  1077)  is  regarded  by  G-.  vom  Rath 
{ibid.  1876,  63)  as  identical  with  phacolite  ;  he  finds  that  it  belongs  to  the  rhombo- 
hedral  system,  has  a  density  of  2*  135,  and  gives  by  analysis  : 

SiO=  AFO='  CaO  K^O  Na=0  H^O 

46-08  21-09  5-75  1-77  4-52  21-08  =  100-29 

leading  to  the  formula, 

KNa^Ca^APSi^^O^s  +  24H20  =  2(Kj,Na*)20,2CaO,4APOM6Si02  +  24H20, 

which  requires  46-71  SiO^,  20-00  A1^0\  5-46  GaO,  2-29  K^O,  4-52  Na^O,  and  21  02 
H'-^O.  An  analysis  of  seebachite  by  Lepsius  {Jahresh.  f.  Cheni.  1874,  1264)  gave 
44-77  Si02,  22-10  A120^  7-51  CaO,  3-18  Na^O,  and  22-07  H20  =  99-63. 

PHJEACTZl^ZTE.  A  radiate  transformation  product  of  hornblende,  forming 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  isenite  of  Nassau  (see  Isenite,  p.  1126). 

PKARXVIACOIiITX;.  Native  calcium  arsenate  (iv.  387).  According  to  measure- 
ments by  A.  Schrauf  {Jahrb.  f.  Mm.  1873,  646)  the  crystals  are  monoclinic,  having 
the  axial  ratio  a  :  b '.  c  =  0-613727  :  1  :  0-362226,  and  the  angle  a  c-96°  46f'. 

FicropharmacoUte,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  pharmacolite,  appears  from  analyses  by 
A.  Frenzel  {ibid.  1873,  786)  to  be  a  distinct  mineral  species.  The  microcrystalline, 
probably  monoclinic,  mineral  occurs  in  white  groups  rarely  coloured  blue  by  copper, 
on  copper  pyrites,  gneiss,  and  even  on  the  timbering  of  the  '  hohe  Birke'  and  '  Kroner' 
mines  at  Freiberg. 

A.  Analysis.    B.  Values  calculated  from  the  formula  5Ca0.2As^O^+  \  2W0  : 

As'0=  CaO  MgO  H=0 

A.  46-93  (1)      25-77  3-73  24-01  O  =  100*44 

B.  48-11  29-29  —  22-60       =  100 

(')  A  check  analysis  gave  48*14  per  cent.  {-)  13  per  cent,  given  off  at  100°. 

PKElTAIKIVIiikMXN-S,  or  Amido-a^nyl-benzene,  C^K\C^R^^)m\  A  base 
isomeric  with  amylaniline,  and  produced  therefrom  by  intramolecular  atomic  inter- 
change.   See  Benzenes  (Amylamido-),  p.  206. 

C«H*— CH 

PHEWASTTHREK-E,  Ci^H.io  =  |  1 1   .  Diphe?iylene-eth?/lene.~Th\s  hydro- 

carbon,  isomeric  with  anthracene,  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
latter  (vii.  84;  viii.  95),  but  many  important  observations  relating  to  it  ha\'e  lately 
been  published. 

Phenanthrene  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  substance  called  '  idryl,'  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  an  Idrian  quicksilver  ore  (p.  1084). 

Ostermayer  {Ber  vii.  1089)  prepares  phenanthrene  by  subjecting  crude  anthracene 
to  slow  fractional  distillation,  collecting  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  320° 
and  350°,  boiling  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
crystallise.  The  first  crystallisation  must  be  rejected,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  anthra- 
cene ;  but  the  product  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  consists,  after  two  recrystal- 
lisations  from  alcohol,  of  nearly  pure  phenanthrene  melting  at  98°-100°.  Phenanthrene 
obtained  by  treating  the  dibromide  (vii.  85)  with  alcoholic  potash,  melts  at  96°,  and 
the  same  melting  point  is  exhibited  by  phenanthrene  obtained  by  heating  phenanthra- 
quinone  with  zinc-dust. 

On  the  purification  of  phenanthrene,  see  also  Hayduck  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxvii. 
177;  Ber.  vi.  532  ;  Jahrcsb.f.  Chem.  1873,  394). 

Action  of  Chlorine. — By  exhaustive  chlorination  with  chlorine  and  iodine  (p.  1066), 
phenanthrene  is  decomposed  like  anthracene,  yielding  perchlorobenzene  and  perchloro- 
methane,  the  formation  of  these  bodies  being  perhaps  preceded  by  that  of  perchloro- 
phenanthrene  (RuofF,  Ber.  1048). 

Phenanthrene  Dibromide  and  Bromophenanthrene  (Hayduck,  Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxvii.  180).    The  dibromide,  C'^H'^Br^,  which  Fittig  a.  Ostermayer  obtained 
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by  dropping  bromine  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  phenanthrene  (vii.  85),  may  also  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  calculated  quantities  of  phenanthrene  and  bromine  in 
carbon  sulphide,  and  slowly  mixing  the  solutions  after  cooling  them  with  ice,  and 
separates  after  a  few  hours  in  well-defined  flat  four-sided  prisms  which,  after  washing 
with  a  little  cold  carbon  sulphide,  and  pressing  between  paper,  are  nearly  white.  It 
slowly  decomposes  when  kept,  turning  brown  and  giving  off  hydrogen  bromide  ;  melts 
at  98°  with  brisk  effervescence  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide,  and  is  converted 
into  monobromophenanthrene.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  added  to  the  cold  alcoholic 
solution  forms  a  precipitate  of  silver  bromide.  Heating  with  alcohol  produces 
immediate  decomposition.  According  to  Anschiitz  {Ber.  xi.  1217),  the  dibromide 
treated  with  nitric  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution,  appears  to  yield  a  nitro -product.  Dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  treated  with  potassium  cyanide,  it  yields  phenanthrene. 

Monobromophenanthrene,  C^''H''Br,  is  formed,  as  above  described,  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  dibromide,  also  by  heating  that  compound  with  water.  To  pre- 
pare it,  the  dibromide  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  as  long  as  hydrogen  bromide  continues 
to  escape,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  strong  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates 
as  an  oil  which  quickly  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  From  weaker  solutions  it 
crystallises  in  thin  white  prisms,  "which  melt  at  63°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  carbon  sulphide.  The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  a  slight  fluorescence. 
Bromophenanthrene  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition  ;  it  does  not  give  off 
bromine  when  heated  for  several  hours  with  alcoholic  potash,  but  when  heated  with 
sodium  amalgam  in  alcoholic  solution  it  yields  sodium  bromide  and  phenanthrene. 

The  carbon  sulphide  from  which  phenanthrene  dibromide,  prepared  as  above,  has 
crystallised  out,  still  retains  bromine-compounds  which  remain  as  a  soft  brown  mass 
on  distilling  off  the  solvent.  Cold  ether  decomposes  this  brown  substance  into  an 
easily  soluble  oily  compound  and  a  yellowish  powder  which  remains  undissolved.  The 
oily  compound,  which  retained  its  dark  colour  even  after  repeated  attempts  at 
purification,  gave  by  analysis  31'5  per  cent,  bromine,  answering  to  the  formula  of 
monobromophenanthrene.  It  was  not  altered  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  or 
apparently  by  sodium-amalgam  in  alcoholic  solution.  Bromine  decomposes  it  -with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide,  but  the  product  is  an  uncrystallisable  resin. 

Bihromophenanthrene,  C'^H^Br^. — This  is  the  composition  of  the  above- 
mentioned  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  ether  ;  it  is  formed  in  small  quantity  only.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  from  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish- white  indistinctly  crystalline  powder  melting  at  202°.  Another 
dibromophenanthrene  is  formed  on  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  the  monobromo- 
derivative  in  carbon  sulphide.  The  reaction  goes  on  to  the  end,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  bromide,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  and  on  distilling  off  the  carbon 
sulphide  after  a  few  hours,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  warm  alcohol,  dibromo- 
phenanthrene separates  on  cooling  in  nodular  groups  of  white  needles  (still  retaining 
a  little  of  the  monobromo-derivative),  which  melt  at  about  110°  and  gradually  soften 
even  below  this  temperature  (Hayduck). 

Two  other  dibromophenanthrenes  are  described  by  Zetter  {Ber.  xi.  164).  One  of 
these,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  phenanthrene  in  ethereal  solution,  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  long  needles,  melts  at  148°,  and  sublimes  in  yellow  needles. 
Most  solvents  dissolve  it  readily,  and  deposit  it  in  crystals  when  evaporated.  Another 
formed  together  with  the  last,  crystallises  in  tables  which  melt  at  158°,  and  do  not 
sublime  even  when  strongly  heated.  It  dissolves  easily  in  the  ordinary  solvents,  and 
crystallises  from  the  solution  on  evaporation.  Neither  of  these  dibromo-compounds 
is  attacked  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash. 

Trihromophenanthrene,  C'^H^Br^  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  dibromo- 
compound  in  carbon  sulphide  is  heated  with  bromine  for  several  hours  in  a  reflux 
apparatus.  The  product  which  remains  on  evaporating  off  the  carbon  sulphide 
crystallises  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  in  very  slender  white  silky  needles,  melting  at 
126°.  On  heating  it  with  bromine  to  140°  in  sealed  tubes,  further  bromination  takes 
place,  yielding  products  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  more  readily  in  hot  xylene,  from  which  they  separate 
as  a  white  long-fibred  crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  melt  at  290°  (Hayduck). 
Zetter  obtained  the  same  dibromophenanthrene  by  heating  phenanthrene  to  130°-140° 
with  the  calculated  quantity  of  bromine. 

Tetrahromo'phenanthrene,  C'^H^Br^  is  produced  when  phenanthrene  is  heated  to 
200°-210°  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  bromine.  It  forms  small  granular  crystals, 
which  melt  at  183°-185°,  and  dissolve  in  benzene  and  toluene,  but  scarcely  in  alcohol 
or  ether  (Zetter). 

Hexbromophenanthrene,  C'*H*Br^  is  formed  on  heating  phenanthrene  to  280°  with 
the  calculated  quantity  of  bromine  and  1  mol.  of  iodine.    It  sublimes  in  snow-white 
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needles,  which  melt  at  245"^,  and  dissolve  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  benzene,  and  toluene 
(Zetter). 

Heptabroinophenanthrene,  C^^H^Br'',  is  produced  by  heating  phenanthrene,  with 
excess  of  bromine  containing  iodine,  to  300°,  or  a  higher  temperature,  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  sublimes  in  small  yellowish  needles,  which  melt  above  270°  (Zetter). 

Chloropbenantlirenes  (Zetter,  loc.cit.)  A  solution  of  phenanthrene  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  absorbs  chlorine  readily  in  the  cold,  and  gives  oif  hydrogen  chloride.  The 
product  of  the  reaction  consists  mainly  of  dichlorophenanthrene  tetrachloride,  but 
contains  also  dichloro-  and  monochloro-phenanthrene. 

Dichlorojjhenanthreiie  tetrachloride,  C'^H^CP.CIS  crystallises  in  small  colourless 
needles,  which  dissolve  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  Ijenzene,  and  toluene,  melt  at 
145°,  and  give  off  hydrogen  chloride  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature.  When  heated 
with  alcoholic  potash,  it  loses  first  one  and  then  a  second  atom  of  chlorine,  yielding 
tetrachlorophenanthrene. 

Monochlorophenanthrene,  C'*H^C1,  is  an  oily  liquid,  easily  soluble  in  the  liquids 
named  above,  but  not  in  water.    It  carbonises  when  slightly  heated. 

Dichlorophenanthrene,  C^^H^'CP,  is  an  amorphous  white  substance,  easily  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  toluene.  It  melts  to  a 
transparent  oily  liquid  at  a  low  temperature. 

Tetrachloro'phenanthrene,  C^''H^CP,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  antimony  penta- 
chloride  on  phenanthrene  in  the  cold,  or  by  the  action  of  iodine  chloride  atlOO°-110°. 
It  crystallises  in  small  yellowish  needles,  which  dissolve  easily  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
toluene,  but  very  slightly  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  melt  at  171°-172°,  and  sublime 
in  thin  yellowish  needles.  Neither  this  nor  any  of  the  higher  chlorinated  products  is 
affected  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash. 

HexchloTojphenanthrene,  C**H'*C1^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  antimony  pentachloride 
on  phenanthrene  in  closed  tubes  at  120°-140°,  or  in  the  oil-bath  at  180°-200°.  It 
sublimes  in  white  feathery  crystals,  which  melt  at  249°-250°,  and  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 

Octochlorophenanthrene,  C^^H^Cl^,  is  produced  on  heating  phenanthrene  with  excess 
of  antimony  pentachloride  to  180°-200°.  It  crystallises  in  indistinct  granular  forms, 
and  sublimes  in  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  270°-280°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  dissolves  easily  in  benzene  and  toluene. 

Sritro-  and  Amidophenanthrenes  (G.  A.  Schmidt,  Ber.  xii.  1153).  Three 
mononitrophenanthrenes  are  obtained  when  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-35)  is  allowed 
to  act  slowly  on  phenanthrene  mixed  with  sand,  and  may  be  separated,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  ether,  toluene,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid. 

a.-Mononitrophenanthrene,  C^*H''(NO-),  is  obtained  in  largest  quantity,  and  is 
identical  with  the  mononitrophenanthrene  described  by  Graebe  (vii.  85).  It  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  in  straw-yellow  needles  melting  at  74°  (at 
70°-80°  according  to  Graebe).  The  presence  of  small  traces  of  impurities  causes  it 
to  remain  liquid  even  at  very  low  temperatures.  By  reducing  it  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  a.-amido'phmanthrene  hydrochloride, 
C'''H"(NII^).HCl,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  sulphate, 
(C^*H''.NH2)2H2SO'*,  is  much  more  stable,  and  consists  of  a  white  powder  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 

a-Amidophenanthrene  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
small  yellow  plates. 

a-Mononitrophenanthraquinone  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitro-compound 
with  chromic  and  acetic  acids.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant  orange-yellow  plates 
(m.  p.  215°-220°),  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene,  but  more  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

^-Mononitrophenanthrene,  Q^^Wi^O"^),  differs  but  little  in  appearance  and  solubility 
from  the  a-compound,  although  it  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  ether  than  the  latter. 
It  is  obtained  in  smaller  quantity  than  either  of  the  other  isomerides,  and  melts  at 
127°.  Unlike  the  a-compound,  it  is  only  acted  on  with  difficulty  by  alcoholic 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  is  best  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcoholic 
solution.  ^-Amidophenanthrene  hydrochloride  forms  a  moderately  stable  crystalline 
mass,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  fi-Amidophcnanthrene  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  small  brilliant  plates.  ^-Mononitrophenanthrene  is  more  difficult  of  oxida- 
tion than  the  a-compound,  and  gives  a  product  which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  brilliant  orange-yellow  needles  (m.  p.  260°-266°). 
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y-Mononitrophenanthrene,  C''*H^(N02),  crystallises  in  small  brilliant  plates  (m.  p. 
170°),  which  are  of  a  darker  yellow  colour,  and  are  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol  than  the  a-  or  j8-compound. 

y-Amidophenanthrene  hydrochloride,  Ci*H^(]SrH2).HCl,  obtained  by  reduction  of  the 
nitro- compound  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  forms  yellowish  brilliant  crystals. 
The  free  base  resembles  the  a-  and  )8-compounds. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  and  glacial  acetic  acids,  7-nitrophenanthrene  gives  a 
compound  which  crystallises  in  dark  orange-yellow  needles  (m.  p.  263°),  which  are 
only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Binitrophenanthrene,  C*''H^(N02)2,  is  obtained  by  prolonged  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  phenanthrene  at  100°, — also,  together  with  the  mononitro-derivative,  when 
the  temperature  is  not  kept  low  enough  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter.  It  crystal- 
lises from  glacial  acetic  acid  and  melts  at  150°-160°  (Grraebe). 

Nitrobromophenanthrenes. — "When  monobromophenanthrene  dissolved  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  nitro-com- 
pounds  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  the  form  of  yellow  microscopic  needles. 
From  this  mixture,  carbon  sulphide  or  ether  extracts  one  of  the  bodies,  and  leaves  the 
other  as  a  reddish-yellow  substance,  which  has  not  been  further  examined.  The 
soluble  portion  after  re  crystallisation  yields  fine  prisms  or  compact  crystals  of  mono- 
nitrohromophenanthrene,  Ci*H^(N02)Br,  melting  at  195°  and  subliming  in  long  needles 
(Anschiitz,  Ber,  xi.  1207). 

Hydroxypbenantlirene,  or  Phenantbrol,  C^^HioO  =  C"H9(0H).  This  com- 
pound is  obtained  by  treating  phenanthrene  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  resulting  monosulphonic  acid  into  an  ammonium  salt,  and 
fusing  the  latter  with  potash.  The  product  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
petroleum-spirit  in  thin  laminse,  which  exhibit  a  bluish  fluorescence,  and  melt  at  112°. 

Phenanthrol  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  easily  in  benzene,  and 
slightly  in  water.  On  exposure  to  air  it  acquires  a  red  to  brown  colour.  Alkalis 
dissolve  it  easily,  forming  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

With  acetic  and  benzoic  anhydrides  phenanthrol  forms  ethers  which  crystallise 
well.  The  acetyl-compound,  C^*li?0{G'^WO),  obtained  by  heating  phenanthrol  to  150° 
with  acetic  anhydride,  crystallises  from  alcohol  \rk  shining  laminae,  which  melt  at 
117°-118°  (G.  Eehs,  Ber.  x.  1252). 

Phenanthrene-carbosiylic  Acid,  C'-'H^.COOH.  Of  this  acid  there  are  two 
modifications  distinguished  as  a  and  /8.  The  first,  discovered  by  Japp  a.  Schultz 
{Ber.  X.  1661),  is  obtained  by  converting  crystallised  calcium  phenanthrenesulphonate 
into  the  corresponding  sodium  salt,  distilling  the  latter  with  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
saponifying  the  resulting  nitril  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  acidifying  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  throw^s  down  the  phenanthrene-carboxylic  acid  in  bulky  white 
flocks.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  melts  at  260°,  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition.  Its 
alkali-salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  barium  salt,  (C'*H^C00)2Ba  +  H^O,  dis- 
solves easily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  tufts  of  needles. 

By  distillation  with  soda-lime,  the  acid  is  converted  into  phenanthrene,  and  by 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution  it  is  converted  into  phenan- 
thraquinone-carboxylic  acid;  this  determines  its  formula  as  under: 


^-Bhenanthrene-carhoxylic  aa'cZ,  discovered  by  Japp  {Chem.  80c.  J.  1880,  xxxvii. 
83),  is  obtained  from  the  dark  syrupy  mother-liquor  which  remains  after  the  crystal- 
lisable  calcium  phenanthrenesulphonate  above-mentioned  has  separated  out.  This 
mother-liquor  contains  an  isomeric  calcium  phenanthrenesulphonate ;  and  on  convert- 
ing it  into  sodium  salt,  distilling  this  salt  in  the  dry  state  with  1^  times  its  weight  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  boiling  the  resulting  nitril  with  alcoholic  potash  for  more 
than  100  hours,  with  inverted  condenser,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  digesting  the 
contents  of  the  flask  with  water,  diluting,  filtering,  and  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  j8-phenanthrene-carboxylic  acid  separates  out. as  a  dirty-wliite  flocculent  precipi- 
tate (above  80  grams  from  2  kilos,  of  commercial  phenanthrene).  It  is  most  readily 
purified  by  converting  it  into  the  sodium  salt,  recrystallising  this  salt  till  it  is  quite 
colourless,  and  acidulating  its  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down  the 
iS-acid  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate, 

j8-Phenanthrene-carboxylic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 


COOH— C«H3— CO 


OOOH— C«H3— CH 


a-Phenanthrene- 
carboxylic  acid. 


Phenanthraquinone- 
carboxylic  acid. 
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almost  insoluble  in  "water.  From  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  acetic  acid,  it  crystallises 
in  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  two 
phenanthrene-carboxylic  acids  and  of  their  sodium  and  barium  salts.  Most  of  the 
crystallographical  characteristics  can  be  perceived  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  : 


a-Acid 

/3-Acid 

Acid  . 
Sodium  salt . 
Barium  salt . 

Crystallises  from  hot  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  colourless,  curved 
blades,  with  parallel  edges,  and 
a  rectangular  termination.  This 
curvature  is  very  characteristic. 
Sublimes  in  fern-shaped  leaves. 
M.  p.  266°. 

C»*mC02Na  +  4H20.  Tufts 
of  colonrless,  pointed  blades. 
100  parts  of  water  at  20°  dis- 
solves 6-8  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
salt.  Almost  indefinitely  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water. 

(C'^H9C02)2Ba  +  7H20.  Colour- 
less, long  needles  of  extraordi- 
nary fineness  and  flexibility, 
radiating  from  one  point  to 
form  large  balls  or  tufts.  Under 
the  microscope  a  tangled  mass 
of  these  flexible  needles  has  the 
appearance  of  vegetable  flbre. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve — 

At  20°  .  -Oee^part  of  anhy- 
„  100°   .    -560$   drous  salt. 

Crystallises  from  hot  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  stellate  groups 
of  colourless,  straight,  pointed 
needles.  Sublimes  in  fern- 
shaped  leaves.  M.  p.  250°- 
252°. 

C'^H^CO^Na  +  5mO.  Colour- 
less, rhomboidal  laminae,  with 
a  slightly  satiny  lustre.  100 
parts  of  water  at  20°  dissolve 
6-2  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
Almost  indefinitely  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

(Ci^H9.C02)2Ba  +  6mO.  Co- 
lourless, long,  brittle,  rectan- 
gular laminae,  united  in  a  rami- 
form  crystallisation.  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve — 

at  20°  .  •27(partsofanhy- 
„  100°  .    3-70  {  drous  salt. 

The  )8-acid  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into  phenanit:hra- 
quinone,  with  elimination  of  the  carboxyl-group  :  consequently  it  must  contain  this 
group  attached  to  one  of  the  carbon-atoms  which  in  the  quinone  are  united  to  the 
quinonic  oxygen,  thus : 

C6H*_C— CO.OH  C«H<— CO 

I         II  +  0^  =   I         I     +  C02  +  H^O; 

C«H*— CH  C«H4— CO 

jS-Phenanthrene-  Phenanthra- 
carboxylic  acid.  quinone. 

and  the  sulphonic  acid  from  which  it  is  derived  must  be  represented  by  a  similar 
formula  with  SO^.OH  in  place  of  CO.OH. 

C«H*— CO 

Pbenanthraquinone,   C^^H^O^  =  |         |    .     The  preparation,  properties, 

C«H^— CO 

and  principal  reactions  of  this  compound  have  already  been  described  (vii.  92-95). 
When  distilled  with  dry  soda-lime,  it  is  almost  completely  converted  into  diphenyl, 
but  when  the  soda-lime  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  fluorene,  fluorene 
alcohol,  diphenylene  ketone,  and  a  red  body  are  formed.  The  latter  result  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  and  soda  in  the  soda-lime  convert  the  pbenanthraquinone 
into  diphenylene  ketone  and  diphenylene-glycoUic  acid,  which  latter  decomposes, 
yielding  fluorene  alcohol,  (C*^H'*)2.CH0H  (p.  673).  Heated  with  quicklime,  pbenan- 
thraquinone forms  fluorene  and  diphenylene  ketone.  In  the  same  way^'when  diphenic 
acid,  C''*H'''0'*,  is  distilled  with  quicklime,  it  yields  diphenylene  ketone,  a  red  body, 
and  traces  of  diphenyl,  but  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  slaked  and  quicklime,  it 
gives  diphenylene  ketone,  diphenyl,  and  a  red  body,  whilst  with  slaked  lime,  soda- 
lime,  or  zinc-dust,  it  yields  diphenyl  and  only  a  trace  of  the  red  body  (Anschiitz  a. 
Schultz,  Ber.  ix.  1400). 

Alcoholic  potash  converts  pbenanthraquinone  into  diphenic  acid,  C^'*fl"'0*; 

C«H^— CNH 

with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields  phenanthraquinonimide,  j         j      ,  which 

C«H*-C0 
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crystallises  in  brownish  needles  melting  at  167°.  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 

By  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the  imide  is  reconverted  into  phenanthra- 
quiuone.  When  phenanthraquinone  is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for  several 
days  in  sealed  tubes,  a  mixture  of  several  substances  is  obtained,  one  of  which  has 
the  composition  C'^H'^N^,  and  forms  dark-green  or  brown  needle-shaped  crystals, 
slightly  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol  (Anschiitz  a.  Schultz,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxcvi.  49-53). 
E.  Schmidt  {Ber.  \\\.  1365),  by  treating  phenanthraquinone  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
obtained  two  compounds  represented  by  the  formulae  C^^H'-N^O^  and  C^^H^^N^. 

Oxidation  by  Permanganate. — Phenanthraquinone,  treated  with  very  weak  soda- 
ley  and  potassium  permanganate  at  100°,  yields  diphenylene  ketone.  When  boiled 
with  weak  soda-ley  alone  it  yields  diphenylene-glycollic  acid,  and  when  heated  with 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  alone  it  yields  diphenie  acid.  Diphenylene  ketone 
and  diphenie  acid,  when  further  oxidised  with  alkaline  permanganate,  yield  phthalic 
acid,  but  apparently  no  isophthalic  or  terephthalic  acid.  The  same  product  was 
obtained  also  by  the  oxidation  of  sodium  phenanthrene-sulphonate  with  potassium 
permanganate  (Anschiitz  a.  Japp,  Ber.  xi.  211). 

Action  of  Zinc-ethyl. — When  finely  powdered  phenanthraquinone  is  gradually 
added  to  zinc-ethyl  diluted  with  ether  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  spon- 
taneously inflammable,  a  reaction  takes  place  accompanied  by  evolution  of  gas  and 
precipitation  of  a  whitish  powder.  The  addition  of  the  quinone  must  be  continued  so 
as  nearly  to  exhaust  the  zinc-ethyl,  but  leave  it  in  slight  excess.  On  decomposing  tiie 
product  with  excess  of  alcohol,  boiling,  and  filtering  hot,  a  substance  is  obtained 
having  the  composition  C^^H^^O^.C^H^O,  in  transparent  nearly  colourless  rectangular 
plates,  often  nearly  an  inch  long,  sometimes  grouped  in  rosettes.  It  begins  to  soften 
at  73°  and  melts  at  77°  ;  dissolves  readily  in  all  the  ordinary  solvents  except  water, 
which  takes  up  only  traces  of  it.  Exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days  in  the  finely 
divided  state,  it  gradually  changes  to  a  deep  orange-coloured  gummy  mass ;  in  a 
vacuum,  however,  it  remains  unaltered. 

The  compound  C^'^H'^O^  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  traces  of  alcohol  cannot  be  expelled  without  decomposing  it ;  but  its  acetyl- 
derivative,  C^^1I^^0\C^W0),  obtained  by  boiling  it  for  some  hours  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  adding  alcohol  to  decompose  the  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  crystallises 
from  the  solution  on  standing  in  large  well-formed  colourless  prisms,  which  after 
being  purified  by  reerystallisation  from  alcohol  and  from  petroleum-ether,  melt  at  103° 
(Japp,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1879,  xxxv.  526). 

Beaction  with  Toluene. — On  mixing  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  phenanthraquinone  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  (1  :  200)  with  1  c.c.  of  toluene,  adding  4  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  keeping  the  liquid  cold,  a  bluish-green  colour  is 
produced.  When  this  liquid  after  a  few  minutes  is  poured  into  water,  a  turbid  purple 
solution  is  obtained,  from  which  ether  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  with  a  deep 
reddish-violet  colour.  This  reaction  is  so  sensitive,  that  even  0-0005  gram  of  the 
quinone  may  be  detected  by  it.  On  evaporating  the  ether,  a  black  mass  is  left  behind 
which  in  thin  layers  appears  indigo-blue.  Xyle?ie  yields  a  similar  body,  dissolving  in 
ether  with  a  cherry-red  colour  (Laubenheimer,  Ber.  viii.  224). 

I)ibromophenanthraquino7ie,  C'*H^Br^O^  is  produced  by  heating  the  quinone  to 
180°  for  six  hours  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  bromine  and  a  little  water,  and 
crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow  nodules,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
glaeial.acetic  acid,  and  benzene,  more  readily  in  xylene,  melting  at  230°.  When  treated 
with  alkalis,  it  does  not  yield  an  isomeride  of  alizarin  (Hayduck,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxvii.  185).  According  to  Ostermayer  {Ber.  vii.  1090),  it  melts  at  233°,  and  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  into  dibromodiphenic  acid,  which, 
as  well  as  the  dibromoquinone  itself,  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  all  solvents.  Its 
formation  is  always  attended  with  that  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  tribromo- 
vhenanthraquinone,  from  which  it  is  best  separated  by  means  of  chloroform. 

CO.OH.C«H^CO 

Phenanthraquinone-carboxylio  acid,  C^^H'^O^.OOOH  =  |       (   , produced 

C«H4.C0 

by  oxidation  of  phenanthrene-carboxylic  acid  with  chromic  acid,  is  a  body  having  the 
colour  of  phenanthraquinone,  but  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  solubility  in  cold 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  and  from  phenanthrene-carboxylic  acid  by  its  solubility  in 
acid  sodium  sulphate.    It  melts  at  315°  (Japp  a.  Schultz,  Ber.  x.  1661). 
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Constitution  of  Phenanthrene. 

The  formation  of  this  hydrocarbon  from  stilbene  or  symmetrical  diphenyl- ethylene 
(p.  675),  by  abstraction  of  hydrogen  (vii.  84),  shows  that  it  has  the  constitution  of 
symmetrical  d'iphenylene-ethylene : 


C«H«— OH 

C«H5— CH 
stilbene. 


=   i  II 
C6H*— CH 
Phenanthrene. 


Further,  G.  Schultz  {Ber.  xi.  215)  has  converted  Griess's  diamidodiphenic  acid, 
Qi4jj8^]v^jj2^2()4  658),  on  the  one  hand,  into  benzidine  or  d iamidodiphenyl, 
Qi2jj8^]^jj2)2,  by  heating  its  barium  salt  with  caustic  baryta,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  diphenic  acid,  C00H.C«B:*—C«H''.C00H,  by  treating  it  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  converting  the  resulting  nitrate  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  into  the  corresponding 
nitrate  of  tetrazodiphendc  acid,  which,  when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  yields 
di-iododiphenic  acid,  G^'^W'l\CO'^R.y,  and  reducing  this  latter  with  sodium- 
amalgam.  Now  benzidine  is  diparadiamidodiphenyl,  H^N^  ^ — ^  ^NH^, 
and  Griess's  diamidodiphenic  acid  is  prepared  from  meta-amidobenzoic  acid,  and 


CO^H 


must  therefore  be  represented  by  the  formula  H^N' 
diphenic  acid  and  phenanthrene  by  the  following  formulae 


and 


HO^C 


Diphenic  acid. 


Phenanthrene. 


They  are  therefore  di-ortho-compounds,  and  this  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the 
production  of  phthalic  acid,  without  admixture  of  isophthalic  or  terephthalic  acid,  by 
the  oxidation  of  phenanthraquinone  by  potassium  permanganate  (p.  1518). 

Moreover,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Japp  {Chem.  8oc.  J.  1880,  xxxvii.  88),  many 
of  the  chemical  reactions  of  phenanthrene  seem  to  indicate  that  the  dyad  ethylene 
residue  — CH=CH —  in  the  diphenylene-ethylene  forms  part  of  an  aromatic  nucleus. 
On  oxidation  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  oxygen  (not  by 
one),  a  quinone  being  formed.  This  quinone  on  reduction  yields  a  quinol  (hydro- 
quinone)  containing  the  group  — C(OH)=C(OH) — ,  and  dissolving  in  caustic  alkalis 
by  virtue  of  these  phenylic  hydroxyl-groups.  Monobromophenanthrene,  in  which  the 
substitution  of  bromine  takes  place  in  the  — CH=:CH —  group — the  compound  yield- 
ing on  oxidation  phenanthraquinone  with  elimination  of  the  bromine  atom — ^may, 
as  Anschiitz  has  shown  {Ber.  xi.  1217),  be  heated  with  strong  alcoholic  potash  to  170° 
without  undergoing  change,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  mobility  of  the 
bromine-atom  in  monobromethylene  and  monobromstilbene,  when  these  compounds 
are  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  this  stability  of  monobromphenanthrene  must  be 
allowed  to  furnish  very  strong  evidence  that  the  group  — CHz=CH —  forms  part  of  an 
aromatic  nucleus. 

Further  evidence  of  a  similar  character  may  be  found  in  the  direct  forma- 
tion from  phenanthrene  and  sulphuric  acid  of  a  sulphonic  acid,  in  which  the  sulphonic 
group  replaces  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  — CH=:CH —  group  (p.  1517).  A 
direct  sulphonation  of  a  hydrocarbon  has  as  yet  been  observe'd  only  in  the  aromatic 
nucleus.  In  the  fatty  series  the  presence  of  an  electro- negative  group  (CN,CO.OH, 
&c.)  is  necessary,  in  order  that  direct  sulphonation  may  take  place.  All  these  reac- 
tions are  specifically  aromatic  in  character,  and,  taken  together,  form  a  strong  cumu- 
lative proof  that  the  — CH=CH —  group  belongs  to  a  benzene  nucleus. 

The  synthesis  of  phenanthrene  from  symmetrical  diphenyl-ethylene  amounts  there- 
fore to  the  construction  of  a  benzene-nucleus,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  ethylene 
residue  — CH=CH —  (which,  as  long  as  it  exists  in  diphenyl-ethylene,  shows  by  its 
entire  behaviour  that  it  does  not  belong  to  a  benzene-nucleus)  and,  on  the  other,  from 
two  pairs  of  carbon-atoms,  each  of  which  pairs  contained  in  previously  existing 
benzene-nuclei ;  thus : 
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H 
C 

HC  CH 

1 

HC  C 
CH 


CH 
HC  I 


HC 


H 
C 

HC  CH 


1 


0  CH 
HC  C 


HC    CH  V  // 

Y  V 

H 

Stilbene.  Phenanthrene. 


HC  CH 

H 


Phenanthrene  is  therefore  diortho-diphenylene-ethy  lene,  and  consists  of  three 
benzene-nuclei,  one  of  which  shares  four  adjacent  carbon-atoms  with  the  two  others — 
one  ortho-pair  with  each.  This  is  the  constitution  originally  attributed  to  anthracene 
(vi.  214).  According  to  this  view,  phenanthrene  may  be  derived  from  naphthalene 
by  a  repetition  of  the  process  by  which  naphthalene  is  derived  from  benzene,  a 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  Graebe  in  the  memoir  above  cited  {Liebig's  Annalen, 
clxvii.  133). 

PHEN-AITTHROI.,  C»^H»(OH).  Hydroxy  phenanthrene  (p.  1516). 

PKEIfl-ETKYIiAnXIXJE,  or  Amido-ethyl-henzcne,  A  base 

isomeric  with  ethyl-aniline,  C^H^.NH(02H^),  and  produced  therefrom  by  intramolec- 
ular atomic  interchange.    See  Benzenes  (Ethtlamido-),  (p.  205). 

PHENOIi,  C«H«0  =  C«H5.0H.  This  compound  is  a  constant  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  albumin  (E.  Baumann,  Ber.  x.  685),  and  is  formed,  together  with 
indole,  when  fibrin  which  has  putrefied  in  contact  with  the  air  is  subjected  for  several 
weeks  in  closed  vessels  to  the  action  of  water  under  a  layer  of  ether  (Weyl,  Zeitschr. 
physiol.  Chem.  i.  339). 

Be  actions. — 1.  Phenol-vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  resolved  into 
benzene,  toluene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  phenanthrene,  and  a  liquid  boiling  between 
112°  and  145°,  which  appears  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  xylene  (Kramers, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxix.  129). 

2.  Phenol,  subjected  to  exhaustive  chlorination  (p.  1066),  is  converted  into  per- 
ch lorobenzene,  together  with  perchloromethane,  perchlorethane,  and  carbon 
dioxide  (Ruoflf,  Ber.  ix.  1483) ;  by  exhaustive  bromination  in  like  manner  it  yields 
perbromobenzene,  together  with  carbon  dioxide  (Gessner,  ibid.  1505). 

3.  By  heating  with  antimony  'pentachloride,  it  is  completely  decomposed  (Lossner, 
J.  yr.  Chem.  [2],  xiii.  418). 

4.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  a  temperature  below  100°  with  chromyl  chloride,  it 
yields  quinol-ether  or  quinyl-oxide,  {G^WOHfO  (Etard,  p.  1444). 

5.  Phenol  heated  in  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  excess  of  potash  or  soda 
with  carbon  tetrachloride,  yields  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  joam-hydroxybenzoic  acids 
(p.  285),  and  a  similar  reaction  takes  place  with  substituted  phenols,  according  to  the 
general  equation: 

C«H*xONa  +  CCl*  +  5NaOH  =  C«H3x<^^Q^g^  +  4NaCl  +  3H20. 

In  this  manner  chloro-,  nitro-,  &c.  hydroxybenzoic  acids  may  be  formed,  and  similarly 
phenol-dicarboxylic  acid  from  salicylic  acid  : 

^'^<C02Na  +  ^^^^^  =  ^'^'<(C0m)2  +  ^^"^1  +  3^'^- 

6.  With  Alkaline  Carbonates. — Anhydrous  phenol,  strongly  heated  for  some  time  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  solid  ammonium  carbonate,  yields  a  colouring  matter  which  dyes  silk 
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and  wool  a  very  fine  grey,  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  soap,  acids,  and  light 
(J.  Koth,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxvi.  560).  Phenol  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  yields 
chiefly  catechol,  resorcinol,  and  phloroglucinol,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
other  substances  (Barth  a.  Schreder,  Ber.  xii.  417).  A  solution  of  potassium  carbonate 
is  decomposed  by  phenol  at  the  boiling  heat  (Baumann,  ibid,  x,  686). 

6.  With  Glycerol. — When  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  phenol,  2  pts.  glycerol  and  3  pts. 
sulphuric  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  at  120°-130°,  the  mixture  first  turns  yellow, 
then  yellowish-red,  and  finally  dark  red  ;  and  on  dissolving  the  thick  mass  in  water, 
and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  which  dissolves 
sparingly  in  ether,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  crystal- 
lisable.  It  is  coloured  a  fine  red  by  alkalis,  and  by  salts  which  have  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  forms  lakes  with  baryta,  alumina,  lead  oxide,  and  other  metallic  oxides. 
Heated  with  aniline,  it  forms  a  red  dye-stuflf  coloured  violet-red  by  ammonia.  Similar 
bodies  are  obtained  from  pyrogallol  and  thymol  (C.  Keichl,  Ber.  ix.  1429). 

7.  With  Aniline  and  Sodium  Hypochlorite. — When  aniline  is  added  to  an  alcoholic 
liquid  containing  phenol,  and  then  sodium  hypochlorite,  a  brown  colour  is  produced, 
gradually  changing  to  greenish  blue ;  and  on  diluting  after  a  while  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphide,  the  colour 
changes  to  a  pure  blue.  This  colour,  which  soon  turns  to  brown,  is  restored  by  further 
addition  of  the  hypochlorite  (Jacquemin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ix.  571).    See  Ery- 

THBOPHENIC  AciD  (p.  738). 

8.  On  the  reactions  of  phenol  with  Cinchona-bases,  see  pp.  486,  492,  493. 
Distinction  between  Phenol  and  Creosote. — The  following  distinguishing  characters 

of  phenol  and  creosote  are  given  by  A.  M.  Read  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iv.  444) : 

Creosote 
Turbid  solution 


3-4  vols,  saturated  baryta- 
water 

Alcoholic  solution  of  ferric 

chloride 
Aqueous  solution  of  ferric 

chloride 
Glycerin 


Green 


No  reaction 


Phenol 

Clear  solution  :  after  some 
time  slight  precipitate  or 
none 
Brown 

Blue  ..') 


Soluble :  not  precipitated 
by  water 


Soluble ;  reprecipitated  by 
water 

See  also  Watzel  (p.  581). 

Distinctive  tests  for  Phenol,  Cresol,  and  Creosote  are  given  by  H.  Allen  {Analyst, 
1878,  319;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  182). 

Volumetric  Estimation. — W.  F.  Koppeschaar  estimates  phenol  volumetrically 
by  a  method,  originally  suggested  by  Landolt  {Ber.  iv.  770),  founded  on  the  insolu- 
bihty  of  tribromophenol.  The  estimation  may  be  elFected  by  adding  a  known  excess 
of  bromine  to  phenol,  whereby  tribromophenol  is  precipitated,  replacing  the  excess  of 
bromine  by  iodine,  and  titrating  the  latter  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  use  of 
bromine-water  is,  however,  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  therefore  better 
to  make  use  of  nascent  bromine  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  bromate  of 
sodium.  This  mixture  of  salts,  5NaBr  + NaBrO^  is  obtained  by  treating  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  with  excess  of  bromine,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  pulverising 
the  residue.  Its  chemical  value  must  be  determined  by  means  of  potassium  iodide 
and  sodium  thiosulphate.  To  perform  the  analysis,  25  c.c,  of  the  phenol-solution 
containing  O'l  g.  of  the  sample  are  placed  in  a  bottle  of  250  c.c.  capacity;  100  c.c.  of 
the  triturated  solution  of  the  mixed  salts,  and  5  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  bottle,  after  being  closed  and  shaken,  is  left  at  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  it  is  opened,  10  c.c.  of  potassium  iodide  solution  are  poured  in,  the 
bottle  is  again  shaken,  and  after  a  while  the  separated  iodine  is  determined  by  titration 
{Zeitschr.  a7ial.  Chem,  1876,  233 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  182). 

Phenol-etliers.  Methyl  Phenate  ov  Anisoil,  G''WO  =  C^W'.OCW.—  ^oraQ 
new  derivatives  of  this  compound  have  been  obtained  by  W.  H.  Perkin  {Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxiii.  211). 

o-  Vinyl-aniso'il,  C^S'*<^Qjg-__Qjj2»  is  prepared  by  leaving  methyl-o-oxyphenylacrylic 

acid  (p.  506)  in  contact  with  hydriodic  acid  (sp.gr.  1-94)  for  two  or  three  days; 
agitating  the  mixture  frequently,  and  adding  the  product  by  small  quantities  and  with 
frequent  agitation,  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  ;  boiling  the  resulting 
milky  liquid  in  a  retort  till  no  more  oily  product  distils  over  ;  then  warming  the  distil- 
late to  promote  the  separation  of  the  oil  in  the  form  of  a  laver,  and  drying  this  oil 
Vol.  VIII.  5  F 
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■with  potassium  carbonate.  This  compovmd  boils  between  195°  and  200°,  but  it  poly- 
merises so  quickly  when  heated,  that  its  boiling  point  cannot  be  determined  within  nar- 
rower limits.  When  heated  for  an  hour  at  150°,  it  changes  into  a  transparent  vitreous 
polymeride,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  benzene,  and  is  reconverted 
into  o-yinyl-anisoil  by  distillation.  In  like  manner,  ortho-allyl-anisdil,  C*'H\OCH^)C^H^, 
is  obtained  from  methyl  -  o  -  oxyphenylcrotonic  acid  and  ortho  -  butenyl  -  aniso'il, 
C«H»(0CH3)C*H^  from  methyl-o-oxyphenylangelic  acid. 

The  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  of  these  bodies,  and  of  the  corresponding 
cftmpounds  of  the  j?am-series,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Specific  gravity 

Boiling  point 

at  15° 

at  30° 

at  45° 

Paravinyl-anisoi'l  , 

204°-205° 

1-0029 

0-9956 

Orthovinyl-anisoil  . 

uncertain 

1-0095 

1-0000 

Parallyl-anisoil 

232° 

0-9852 

0-9761 

Orthoallyl-anisoil  . 

222°-223° 

0-9972 

0-9884 

0-9793 

Parabutenyl-aniso'il 

242°-243° 

0-9733 

Orthobutenyl-anisoil 

232°-234° 

0-9817 

0-9740 

The  para-compounds  crystallise  readily;  the  ortho-compounds  do  not  solidify 
even  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

Ethyl  Pkenate  or  Pheneto'il,  Cm^oO  =  C^W{OCm^),  is  formed  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phenol  and  ethyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  and  by  heating  a  solution  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  in  phenol  with  alcohol  (Kastropp,  5er.  x.  1685).  By  exhaustive 
chlorination,  it  yields  perchlorobenzene,  together  with  carbon  dioxide  and  per- 
chlor ethane.  Methyl  phenate,  or  anisoil,  similarly  treated,  yields  perchlorobenzene, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  perchloromethane  (Ruoff,  Ber.  ix.  1483). 

Nitrophenetdils  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  the  corresponding 
nitrochlorobenzenes,  e.g. : 

C«H»(N02)2C1  +  NaOC^H^  =  NaCl  Q''W{m^fOGmK 

It  is  advisable  to  use  double  the  quantity  of  sodium  required  by  the  equation,  and  to 
add  it  by  small  portions.  The  liquid  becomes  hot  and  acquires  a  red  colour  ;  hydrogen 
is  rapidly  evolved ;  and  the  nitrated  phenetoil  separates  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which, 
after  dilution  and  acidulation,  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  crystallised  several 
times  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  Trinitropheiieto'il  thus 
obtained  crystallises  in  amber-coloured  needles;  dinitropheneto'il  in  small  yellow 
needles. 

Amidophenols.  When  ortho-amidophenol  is  treated  with  bleaching  powder, 
or  better  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  an  amorphous  humus-like  body  is  obtained 
which  forms  red  crystals  when  heated,  and  appears  to  have  the  composition 
Q24jjio]sj3Q2^  It  is  slightly  basic,  and  forms  bright-coloured  solutions  with  acids 
(G.  Fischer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix.  317). 

Diamidoplienols,  C^H^(NH2)20H.  (1).  a-JDiamidophenol, 
C^OH.NH2.H.NmH2,  or  [1:2:  4].  The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  is  obtained 
by  acting  upon  a-dinitrophenol  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  the 
resulting  tin  salt  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated  in  an  oil-bath  at  80°- 
210°  with  benzoyl  chloride,  it  yields  a  di-  and  a  tri-benzoyl  derivative. 

The  dibenzoyl-derivative,  C<^H3(NH.CO.C«H02OH,*  is  contained  in  the  portion  of 
the  crude  product  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  water.  By  repeating  these  operations  of  solution  and  precipitation,  and  finally 
crystallising  the  product,  best  from  benzene,  it  is  obtained  in  crystals  having  a  faint 
reddish  colour  and  melting  at  187°-188°.  It  dissolves  readily  in  aniline,  alcohols, 
chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  benzene,  very  sparingly  in  ether,  and 
not  at  all  in  water.  Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitrodibenzoyl-a-diamido- 
phcnol,  C«H2(N02)(OH)(NII.CO.C«H^)2  which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
slender  yellow  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  (K.  Stuckenberg,  Ber.  x.  385). 

Tribenzayl-a-diamidophenol,  C^H3(0H)<^^^q'q  ^^^s,  is  the  chief  constituent  of 

the  residue  left  on  digesting  the  product  of  the  above-described  reaction  in  alcohol, 
and  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  glacial  acetic  acid  and  purified  by  recrystallisa- 

Note  by  Dr.  ^rmsiroTigr.— Stuckenberg  has  given  no  proof  that  these  beazoyl-dei-ivatives  have  the 
constitution  above  indicated.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  H  of  the  OH-group  is  displaced  Id 
the  tri-,  if  not  in  the  di-derivative. 
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tion.  It  forms  colourless  microscopic  crystals  melting  at  231°-233°,  easily  soluble 
in  aniline,  sparingly  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  water  (Stuckenberg). 

12  6 

$-Di  amidophenol,  C.OH.NH^.H.H.H.NH^.  The  hydrochloride, 
C«H3(NH2)20H.2HC1,  prepared  as  above  described  from  )3-dinitrophenol,  [1,  2,  6], 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in  warm 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  long  rather  thick  needles. 
The  sulphate,  C^H^(NH2)20H.SO''H^  is  formed  by  adding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  or  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  from  the  solution  on  addition  of  alcohol,  in  shining 
needles,  light  yellow  by  transmitted  light ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  obtain  any  other  salts 
of  this  base  or  the  base  itself. 

Benzoyl-derivatives  are  obtained  by  treating  the  hydrochloride  with  benzoyl 
chloride  at  60°-195°;  and  on  digesting  the  somewhat  fluid  pulp  thereby  produced 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  deposits  a  dingy  yellow 
body,  and  the  residue  on  the  filter,  when  several  times  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipi- 
tated by  water,  and  finally  crystallised  from  benzene,  yields  dibenzoyl-^-dia7nidophenol, 
C^Ii^(NH.C0.C^H^)20H,*  in  small  prisms  having  a  faint  greenish  colour,  melting  at 
209°-213°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  benzene. 

The  yellow  body  above  mentioned,  after  being  once  crystallised  from  alcohol,  may 
be  resolved  by  chloroform  into  two  compounds,  one  soluble  in  that  liquid,  the  other 

insoluble.  The  latter  consists  oitribenzoyl-^-diamidophenol,  C^H^(0H)<^^^q^^^5, 

which  when  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  forms  broad  needles,  melting  at 
183°-184°,  nearly  colourless  by  reflected  light,  but  exhibiting  a  rather  strong  dichroism 
when  examined  by  the  polarising  microscope. 

Tetrahenzoyl-&-diamidophenol,  OT3[N(CO.C«H^)2]20H,  is  the  portion  of  the  yellow 
body  which  deliquesces  in  chloroform.  "When  recrystallised  from  alcohol  it  forms 
thin  plates,  appearing  colourless  to  brownish  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  and  likewise 
acting  on  polarised  light,  but  exhibiting  merely  alternations  of  light  and  darkness. 
This  compound  melts  at  182°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  alcohol  as  easily  as 
the  preceding,  and  is  more  soluble  in  benzene  and  in  ether. 

Triamidophenol,  G^WiJ^WfOH  (vi.  916).  The  action  of  bromine  and  water 
on  this  compound  has  lately  been  studied  by  Weidel  a,  G-ruber  {Ber.  x.  1137).  The 
chief  product  of  this  reaction  is  bromodichromazin,  C'^H^N^I3r"0^,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  gradually  adding  bromine  (90  c.c.)  to  a  solution  of  triamidophenol  hydro- 
chloride (200  grams)  in  50  pts.  of  water.  The  blue  colour  of  the  diimidoamidophenol 
first  produced  then  passes  into  yellow,  and  on  leaving  the  filtered  solution  at  rest, 
impure  hromodichromazin  is  deposited  in  glistening  brownish-yellow  needles ;  the 
mother-liquors  yield  a  little  more  of  the  substance  on  agitation  with  ether.  It  is 
purified  by  washing  it  with  boiling  chloroform,  and  crystallising  the  residue  from 
alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  The  long  yellow  prismatic  crystals  formed 
on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  exhibit  a  feeble  violet  dichroism. 
The  compound  i.s  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  insoluble  in  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  carbon  bisulphide ;  boiling  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  it  with  facility. 
When  heated  it  is  decomposed  without  previous  fusion,  giving  oiF  bromine  vapour. 
It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  precipitated  by  water  unchanged, 
so  that  it  is  evidently  not  a  hydrobromide  of  the  compound  C'*^H^N^Br^"0''. 

Mercuric  acetate,  added  to  a  solution  of  bromodichromazin  in  acetic  acid  or  alcohol, 
produces  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  compound  (C^^H^N^Br'^0'')2Hg 
4-  3Hg(C2H^02)2, which,  when  heated  to  100°,  becomes  brown,  evolves  bromine,  and  at 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature  explodes.  It  is  decomposed  by  sodium-amalgam,  with 
formation  of  ammonia,  and  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrate  yields  only  oxalic  acid. 

Bromodichromazin,  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  until  it  no  longer  separates  on  dilution,  is  converted  into  hromodichroic  acid, 
C'^ffBr^O",  which  separates  after  some  time  in  crystalline  crusts,  the  reaction  being 
Ci8H8Br"N30'  +  4H20  =  C'«H^Br"0"  +  3NH3.  A  further  quantity  maybe  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  acid  liquors  with  ether.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  benzene  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal,  and  then 
forms  colourless  tabular  prismatic  crystals  of  considerable  size,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated  it  decomposes  below  100°,  turning  brown,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  evolves  bromine,  and  chars  without  previous  fusion.  Its  solution 
has  an  acid  bitter  taste,  and  easily  decomposes  carbonates.    Bromodichroic  acid  yields 

*  See  note  on  p.  1522. 
5  F  2 
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precipitates  with  lead  and  silver  salts,  but  they  quickly  decompose,  being  transformed 
into  the  bromides ;  alkalis  also  decompose  it  very  rapidly.  The  calcium  and  barium 
salts  are  obtained  by  acting  on  their  respective  carbonates  with  a  solution  of  the  acid. 
They  crystallise  in  slender  needles,  which  are  very  hygroscopic,  and  quickly  change  on 
contact  with  the  air.  Bromodichroic  acid  is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam,  but  the 
product  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state  ;  when  fused  with  potash,  it  yields 
acetic  acid  and  resorcinol. 

Bromodichromazin  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  changed  into  an 
oil  having  the  composition  of  hexhromacetone,  which  crystallises  on  standing,  whilst 
bromine  and  bromopicrin  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  Chromic  acid  or  chromic 
mixture  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  an  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  completely 
decomposes  the  compound.  Bromine  acts  strongly  on  bromodichromazin  suspended 
in  water,  causing  an  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  although  the  action  goes  on 
slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  may  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes  by  heating 
the  mixture  at  100°.  On  cooling,  the  hexhromacetone  above  mentioned  separates  in 
lustrous  scales,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  chloroform.  Its  form- 
ation by  this  last  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

C'^H^NWiO^  +  34Br  -h  UWO  =  3CW0  +  SNH^Br  -t-  900^  +  24HBr. 
Hexhromacetone  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  even  at 
the  boiling  heat,  but  dissolves  easily  in  chloroform,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  and 
ether,  and  with  partial  decomposition  in  alcohol.  It  melts  in  the  dry  state  at  107°- 
108°,  under  water  at  100°,  and  decomposes  at  200°.  By  boiling  with  alkalis,  or  by 
heating  with  water  at  1 80°,  it  is  converted  into  bromoform.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  150°  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  bromopicrin;  with  ammonia 
it  yields  bromoform  and  tribromacetamide.  Dissolved  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and 
treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  it  is  converted  into  pseudopropyl  alcohol. 

Diazophenol  compounds  (Weselsky,  Ber.  viii.  895).  When  nitrous  gas 
is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  phenol  cooled  with  ice,  it  is  quickly  absorbed, 
with  formation  of  diazophenol  nitrate  together  with  mono-  and  dinitrophenol,  the 
reaction  taking  place  according  to  the  following  equations  : 

(1)  .  C«H«0  +  =  C^H^N^O  +  2^0m 

(2)  .  C«H60  +  NO^H  =  C«HXN02)0  -t-  H^O. 

When  the  operation  is  carefully  conducted  on  a  rather  large  scale  (200  g.  phenol  and 
a  litre  of  ether),  the  yield  of  diazophenol  nitrate  is  nearly  equal  to  the  theoretical 
amount.  As  soon  as  the  nitrous  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool, 
and  after  a  while  needle-shaped  crystals  are  deposited,  the  formation  of  which  indeed 
goes  on  during  the  absorption  of  the  gas.  The  liquid  separated  from  them  yields  on 
further  treatment  fresh  quantities  of  the  diazophenol  nitrate,  contaminated  with 
resinous  products,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation 
with  ether,  but  even  then  it  retains  a  faint  brownish  colour.  Diazophenol  nitrate  is 
very  explosive,  but  burns  without  detonation,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  liquids,  also  by  boiling  with  alcohol  or  with  water.  The 
suljphate,  C^H^N20,HS0*,  prepared  by  treating  the  nitrate  with  1  vol.  sulphuric  acid, 
2  vols,  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  filtering,  and  mixing  the  solution  with 
ether  till  it  becomes  turbid,  crystallises  well,  is  not  explosive,  and  may  be  dried  at 
100°.  By  decomposition  with  barium  chloride,  it  yields  the  explosive  hydrochloride, 
and  from  this,  or  from  a  mixture  of  the  sulphate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  well- 
crystallised  platinochloride,  {Q^WWOC\yVtCl\  may  be  obtained. 

Bromophenols.  Orthohromophenol  has  been  prepared  by  Fittig  a.  Mager  {Ber. 
viii.  362)  by  converting  orthobromaniline  into  diazobromobenzene  sulphate  and  de- 
composing the  latter  with  water ;  distilling  the  product  with  steam  ;  agitating  the 
distillate  with  ether  ;  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  ether ;  drying  the  concen- 
trated ethereal  solution  with  calcium  chloride,  and  distilling  it  twice.  As  thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  very  disagreeable  and  persistent  odour ;  it 
boils  at  1 94°-195°,  does  not  solidify  on  cooling,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  When 
decomposed  by  strong  potash-ley  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  it  yields 
resorcinol  as  chief  product,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  catechol. 

Metabromophenol,  prepared  in  like  manner  from  metabromaniline,  is  a  laminar, 
perfectly  colourless  mass,  which  does  not  alter  even  in  sunshine.  Its  odour  is  phenolic, 
but  not  nearly  so  disagreeable  as  that  of  the  ortho-compound.  It  melts  at  32°-33°, 
boils  at  236°-236*5°,  and  when  pure  solidifies  in  a  short  time  after  distillation.  The 
oily  compound  obtained  from  metabromaniline  by  Korner  and  by  Wurster  a.  Nolting 
{vn.  905)  was  impure.  Metabromophenol,  decomposed  with  strong  potash-ley,  yields 
clnefly  resorcinol,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  catechol. 

Parahromophenol  melts  at  64°,  not  at  66*4°  as  stated  by  Korner. 
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The  fact  that  the  three  bromophenols,  when  fused  with  potash,  all  yield  resorcinol, 
shows  that  this  compound  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  dihydroxybenzenes,  and  that 
fusion  with  potash  is  by  no  means  a  trustworthy  method  of  determining  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  isomeric  aromatic  compound  (Fittig  a.  Mager). 

Tribromophenol,  C^OH.Br.H.Br.H.Br,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium sulphite,  chiefly  into  a  body  which  is  perhaps  a  bromo-derivative  of  C'-^H^O^ 
(Armstrong  a.  Harrow,  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxix.  476).  By  direct  nitration  it  is  converted 
into  orthobrom-a-dinitrophenol  (m.  p.  117°),  but  by  treating  1  mol.  tribromophenol 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  1  mol.  nitric  acid,  diorthobromoparanitrophenol, 
C^.OH.Br.H.NO'.H.Br,  is  produced  (Armstrong  a,  Harrow,  ibid.  477).  Tribromo- 
phenol bromide,  C^H^Br'.OBr,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine-water  in  excess  on 
tribromophenol,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  latter  by  boiling  with  alcohol  or  by  re- 
duction with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Benedikt,  Ber.  xii.  681). 

Chlorophenols.  Trichlorophenol,  C^OH.Cl.H.Cl.H.Cl,  heated  at  170° 
with  potassium  sulphite,  yields  the  potassium  salts  of  dichlorophenolsulphonic  and 
chlorophenoldisulphonic  acids.  The  former  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  yields 
dichlororthonitrophenol  melting  at  121°;  the  latter,  diorthonitroparachlorophenol  melt- 
ing at  80*5°  (Armstrong  a.  Harrow,  loc.  cit.) 

JPerchlorofhenol  Chloride,  C^H^HO  =  C^CP.OHjCl^,  is  formed  by  passing  an 
excess  of  chlorine  into  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  metachloracetanilide.  The  product 
is  precipitated  by  water,  and  the  precipitate  extracted  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the 
insoluble  residue  is  then  treated  with  carbon  bisulphide  to  dissolve  the  chloride,  which 
crystallises  out  on  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide.  By  washing  with  alcohol  and 
recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  it  is  obtained  in  large  colourless  prisms  melting 
at  78"5°-80°.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  alcohol,  but 
only  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Alkalis  decompose  it  completely  ;  when  heated 
at  230°  with  alcohol  it  yields  pentachlorophenol,  C^CPOH,  melting  at  183^  (Beilstein, 
Ber.  xi.  2182). 

lodopbenols.  OrzJAo-iodophenol  forms  fine  crystals  melting  at  43°.  Para- 
lodophenol  fused  with  potash  at  165°  yields  quinol  (Korner),  but  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  yields  resorcinol  (Nolting  a.  Wrzesinski,  Ber.  viii.  820). 

Cyanoplienol,  C'*H'*(CN)OH,  is  formed  by  boiling  diazocyanobenzene  nitrate, 
C^H^(CN)N-.NO"''  (vii.  426),  with  water,  filtering  the  solution  after  cooling,  neutral- 
ising the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating.  It  is  then  obtained  as  a  dark- 
coloured  oil  which  quickly  solidifies  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water, 
drying,  and  distillation.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  in  small  white  rhombic  prisms  ;  from  hot  water  it  separates  on  cooling, 
also  in  rhombic  prisms.  It  melts  at  82°,  has  an  intensely  sweet  and  at  the  came 
time  biting  taste,  and  an  odour  like  that  of  phenol,  but  fainter.  Heated  for  some 
hours  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  placed  in  the  water-bath,  it  is 
converted  into  meta- hydroxybenzoic  acid  (Grriess,  Ber.  viii.  859). 

XJitrophenols.  Determinations  of  the  crystalline  form,  specific  gravity,  and 
solubility  of  the  potassium,  barium,  and  silver  salts  of  the  three  isomeric  mononitro- 
phenols  have  been  made  by  Post  a.  Mertens  {Ber.  viii.  1549  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1875,423.) 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol  and  the  nitrophenols  has  been  studied  by 
Groldstein  {Ber.  xi.  1943)  with  the  following  results: 

(1)  .  The  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  more  to  that  of  the  less  volatile  of  the 
isomeric  nitrophenols,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol,  bears,  within 
certain  limits,  a  direct  proportion  to  the  temperature  employed. 

(2)  .  By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  orthonitrophenol,  a  crystalline  body  is 
formed,  which  melts  at  105°,  and  dissolves  in  hot  water  to  an  intensely  yellow  solution 
having  a  bitter  taste. 

(3)  ,  A  quick  method  of  preparing  dibromonitrophenol  from  orthonitrophenol  con- 
sists in  adding  aqueous  bromine  to  its  alkaline  solution  until  no  further  separation  of 
the  product  is  observed.  On  filtering,  the  dibromonitrophenol  (m.  p.  117°)  is  ob- 
tained nearly  pure. 

Metanitrophenol,  formed  from  metanitraniline  by  the  diazo-reaction,  is  easily 
i^ioluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  crystallises  from  carbon  sulphide  in  feathery  plates, 
melts  at  96°,  and  distils  unchanged  at  194°  under  a  pressure  of  70  mm.  It  decomposes 
carbonates,  forming  beautifvd  salts.  The  potassium  salt  crystallises  with  2  mol.  H^O, 
in  orange-coloured  flat  needles. 

Metanitraniso'il  is  obtained  by  heating  this  potassium  salt  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  excess  of  methyl  iodide.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  needles,  melts 
at  38°,  boils  undecomposed  at  254°,  and  is  easily  volatilised  by  steam.  Meianitro- 
pheneto'il,  prepared  in  like  manner,  melts  at  34°,  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at 
264°  under  ordinary  pressure,  and  at  169°  under  a  pressure  of  70  mm. 
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Besnrcinol  is  easily  obtained  from  metanitrophenol  through  the  amido-compound 
and  diazo-reaction.  Trinitroresorcinol  or  Styphnio  acid  is  formed  in  theoretical 
quantity  by  the  long-continued  action  of  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  meta- 
nitrophenol (A.  Bantlin,  Ber.  xi.  2099). 

Paranitrophenol. — 0.  Lehmann  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  i.  45)  finds  that  this  com- 
pound is  dimorphous  ;  he  distinguishes  the  ordinary  modification  by  the  prefix  b  ;  the 
other,  which  is  unstable  and  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  first,  by  the  prefix  a.  The 
^-modification  is  monoclinic.  Axes  a:  b  :  c  =  0-6796  :  1  :  0-3445.  j8r=79-6°.  Com- 
binations 00 52,  +P,  and  frequently  also  oogoo.  Observed  angles:  Qog2  :  oo52. 
forwards  =  106°  19';  +P  :  -hP  in  the  vertical  edge  =  36°  22' ;  -fP  :  +V  back- 
wards =  65°.  Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  -t-5oo.  The  first  median  line  forms 
with  the  vertical  axis  an  angle  of  22°,  in  the  acute  angle  of  the  axes  a  and  c.  Through 
a  cleavage-plate  parallel  to  -i-Poo,  both  axes  may  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  field  of 
view,  and  situated  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.  The  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  very 
large.  The  ^-modification  is  also  monoclinic,  and  was  formerly  regarded  by  Kokscharow 
(iv.  396)  as  identical  with  the  a-modifi cation.  The  first  median  line  for  yellow  light 
forms  with  the  principal  axis  an  angle  of  474°  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  crystallographic 
axes.  The  true  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  70°,  and  their  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  symmetry. 

Dinitrophenols,  C''H^(N02)20H.  Two  of  these  compounds,  having  the  con- 
stitutional formulae  1:2:4  and  1:2:6  (OH  in  1),  and  designated  respectively  as 
the  a  and  modifications,  are  described  in  vii.  909,  910.  The  following  ethers  of  the 
o-compound  have  been  examined  by  Willgerodt  {Ber.  xii.  762),  who  prepares  them  by 
dissolving  a-dinitrochlorobenzene,  [CI  :  NO^  :  NO^  =1:2:  4],  in  the  corresponding 
alcohols,  and  adding  a  solution  of  potash  in  the  same  alcohols.  The  reaction  may  be 
represented  by  the  general  equation : 

C«H3(N02)2C1  +  KOH  +  C"H2°+i.0H  =  KCl  +  WO  -^  C«H3(N02)2  OC-H^n+i. 

Thus  by  acting  on  o-dinitrochlorobenzene  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  with  a  methyl 
alcohol  solution  of  potash,  a-dinitroanisoil,  G^B?(J^O'^y:OGB},  is  obtained.  The 
same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  methyl-alcohol  solution  of  potash  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  the  dinitro-compound  ;  the  reaction  may  also  take  place  in 
presence  of  water.    The  ether  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles  melting  at  86°-87°. 

a-Dinitrophenetoil,  C'^H^(N02)2.0C^H^  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  sub- 
stituting ethyl  for  methyl  alcohol,  crystallises  in  long  white  needles  melting  at  86°. 
The  corresponding  propyl  and  amyl  ethers  are  yellowish  oily  liquids. 

a-Dinitrophenyl  allyl-ether,  obtained  by  acting  on  a-dinitrochlorobenzene 
dissolved  in  allyl  alcohol  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  diluted  with  water, 
crystallises  in  long  needles  or  asbestos-like  masses,  melting  at  46°-47°. 

The  glycerol  ether,  0'^W{^0'^y.OC^B.\0^f,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  dinitro- 
chlorobenzene  in  glycerol  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  potash 
in  glycerol.  The  product  may  be  crystallised  from  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  ;  from  the 
latter  it  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  83°. 

a-Dinitrophenyl  phenyl-ether,  C^H^(N02)2.0C^H^  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
a  solution  of  a-dinitrochlorobenzene  in  carbon  bisulphide  with  potassium  phenylate. 
Crystallised  from  alcohol  it  forms  long  prisms  or  needles  resembling  urea-crystals. 
It  melts  at  71°.  Maikopar  {Ber.  vi,  564)  obtained  an  ether  melting  at  65°  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  and  dinitrochlorobenzene.  This 
Willgerodt  concludes  to  have  been  impure,  since  he  has  obtained  an  ether  melting  at 
71*^  by  acting  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitrochlorobenzene  with  the  calculated 
quantity  of  potassium  phenylate. 

Three  other  dinitrophenols  (7,  5,  e)  have  been  obtained  by  Bantlin  {loc.  cit.)  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metanitrophenol.  They  are  separated  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  difference  of  solubilities  of  their  barium  salts  in  water  (5  from  7  and  e),  and 
in  alcohol  (7  from  e). 

y-Dinitrophenol  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  is  easily  volatilised  by 
steam,  separating  on  condensation  in  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  104°).  The  potassium 
salt  crystallises  with  2  mol.  H^O  in  thick,  bright  red  needles  ;  the  barium  salt,  with 
3  mol.  H^O,  in  bright  red  needles. 

S-jDmYrop^ewoZ  crystallises  from  water  in  long  colourless  silky  needles,  which  melt 
under  water  at  50°-60°,  in  the  dry  state  at  134°.  The  potassium  salt  crystallises 
from  water  in  red  needles ;  the  barium  salt  with  3  mol.  ffO  in  red-brown 
prisms. 

e-Dinitrophenol  crystallises  from  water  in  small  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  144°).  The 
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potassium  salt  crystallises  with  2  mol.  H^O  in  yellow  needles  ;  the  barium  salt  crys- 
tallises anhydrous  in  large  brown  needles. 

Dinitroaniso'ils  are  obtained  by  heating  the  potassium  salts  of  the  corresponding 
dinitrophenols  with  alcohol  and  methyl  iodide  at  1 00°  ;  also  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  on  metanitroanisoi'l. 

y-Dinitroanisdil  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  bright  yellow  needles  melting  at  96° ; 
it  boils  undecomposed  above  360°,  and  is  easily  volatilised  by  steam. 

d-Binitroaniso'il  crystallises  in  slender  golden-yellow  needles  melting  at  70°  ;  it  is 
less  easily  volatilised  by  steam  than  the  7-compound. 

€-Dinitroaniso'il  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  thick  plates  melting  at 
118°. 

The  three  dinitrophenols,  7,  8,  and  e,  are  converted  by  the  action  of  boiling  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  into  trinitroresorcinol  or  styphnic  acid,  C^H(N0'^)^(0H)2 
(p.  526). 

Co7istitution  of  the  Dmitrophenols. — a-  and  ;8-dinitrophenol  are,  as  already  observed, 
the  1:2:4  and  1:2:6  modifications  (vii.  908).  The  constitutional  formula  of  the 
7,  8,  and  e  modifications  are  determined,  at  least  approximately,  by  the  following 
considerations : 

7-Dinitranisoil,  C^Wi^O'^y.OCW,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ammonia  at  170°, 
is  converted,  like  the  a-  and  j8-modifications,  into  a  dinitraniline,  C^H^(N0^)^.NH2, 
which  when  treated  with  ethyl  nitrite  yields  [1:3]  dinitrobenzene.  The  8-  and 
e-modifications,  treated  in  like  manner,  behave  differently,  being  converted  into 
nitroanisidines  or  nitro-amido-anisoi'ls,  C**H=*(NO'^)(NH'^)OCH^  The  base 
thus  obtained  from  8-dinitranisoil,  crystallises  in  brown  needles  melting  at  129°,  and 
subliming  without  decomposition  in  light  yellow  laminse  ;  when  treated  with  ethyl 
nitrite  it  is  converted  into  ^am-nitroanisoil  which  volatilises  easily  with  aqueous 
vapour  and  melts  at  52°.*  e-Dinitroanisoil,  treated  in  like  manner,  yields  a  nitro- 
anisidine  which  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles  melting  at  76°,  and  is  converted 
by  ethyl  nitrite  into  metamtxoomsdil. 

The  relations  between  these  several  compounds,  and  their  derivation  from  meta- 
nitrophenol,  C^.OH.H.NO^.H^,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  scheme  : 
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The  formation  of  trinitroresorcinol  or  styphnic  acid  from  metanitrophenol  must  be 
preceded  by  that  of  a  tetranitrophenol,  since  styphnic  acid  may  be  produced  from 
either  of  the  dinitrophenols  above  mentioned.  This  tetranitrophenol  has  probably, 
according  to  Bantlin,  the  constitution  C^.OH.NO^.NO^.NO^.NO^.H  ;  and  as  the  styphnic 
acid  formed  from  it  must,  as  a  derivative  of  resorcinol,  have  its  two  OH-groups  in  the 
meta-position  with  regard  to  each  other,  it  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the 
formulae  C^.OH.NO^.NO^.NO^. OH.H  or  C.OH.NO^.OH.NO^NO^.H.  The  former  is 
regarded  by  Bantlin  as  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

*  The  melting  point  of  this  compound  is  usually  given  too  low.  Bantlin  finds  that  when  pre- 
pared from  potassium  paranitrophenate  and  methyl  iodide  it  melts  at  52°  and  boils  without  decom- 
position at  274°. 
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Trinitrophenol  or  Picric  Acid,  C''H2(N0-)'0H,  [1  :  2  :  4  :  6,  OH  in  1].  On 

the  thermal  relations  of  this  compound  and  its  salts,  see  Heat  (pp.  954,  973,  981). 
On  the  explosive  force  of  Potassium  Picrate,  see  p.  767. 

On  the  preparation  of  Lead  Picrate,  and  its  use  for  filling  percussion-caps,  see 
Prat  {Monit.  scient.  [3],  iv.  665;  Jahresh.  f.  Cliem.  1874,  1124).  This  salt  is  inter- 
mediate in  explosive  power  between  gunpowder  and  nitroglycerol. 

Ethyl  Picrate,  Q>''W{^0'^fO(y-W' ,  which  Miiller  a.  Stenhouse  obtained  by  digesting 
dry  silver  picrate  with  ethyl  iodide  (vi.  91 1),  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picryl  chloride,  C^H-(N02)3C1.  The  phenyl- ether 
prepared  in  like  manner  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  phenate,  crystallises 
in  white  needles  (Willgerodt,  Ber.  xii.  1277). 

Acetyl  Picrate,  C«H2(N02)3(OC2H30).— When  1  pt.  of  picric  acid  and  4  pts.  of 
acetic  anhydride  are  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  two  hours,  a  yellowish  liquid  is 
obtained,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  acetyl  picrate  in  acetic  anhydride.  On  adding 
water,  the  picrate  is  precipitated  as  a  yellowish- white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  water  and  dried,  first  by  pressure  and  then  in  a  vacuum.  Acetyl  picrate 
melts  at  75°-76°,  becoming  pale  yellow  and  oily ;  at  120°  it  gives  off  acetic  acid ; 
it  darkens  at  180°,  and  decomposes  completely  at  260°.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  ethyl  acetate,  also  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  A  few  hours' 
exposure  to  air,  and  even  less  when  in  contact  with  water,  causes  it  to  become  yellow, 
owing  to  partial  decomposition.  With  an  alkali  it  splits  up  into  picrate  and  acetate 
of  the  alkali-metal.  The  ethereal  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful 
crystals  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  (Tommasi  a.  David,  Comyt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  207). 

Biazobenzene  Picrate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  on  sodium 
picrate  ;  also  by  that  of  picric  acid  on  diazobenzene-piperidine,  C^H^.N^. NC*H'",  dis- 
solved in  ether.  It  forms  gold-yellow  crystals,  which  decompose  at  95°-100°  ;  large 
quantities  detonate  when  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene  (Baeyer  a.  Jager,  Ber.  viii.  893). 

Isopicric  acid,  C«H2(N02)30H,  [1  :  3  :  4  :  5,  OH  in  1].— This  acid  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  metanitrophenol  atid  on  y  and  S  dinitrophenols, 
whence  its  constitution  is  established.  It  crystallises  from  water,  or  better  from 
nitric  acid,  in  light  yellow,  shining,  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  at  174°,  dissolve 
readily  in  hot  water,  with  moderate  facility  in  cold  water,  and  colour  the  skin  deep 
yellow  (Bantlin,  Ber.  viii.  21). 

Amidonitrophenols,  C«H3(NH2)(N02).OH  (Stuckenberg,  Ber.  x.  382,  385). 
a-Amidonitrophenol,  [OH  I  NH^  :  N02=l  :  2  :  4],  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  sulphide  on  a-dinitrophenol,  and  best  in  the  following  manner.  The 
solution  of  a-dinitrophenol  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  till  a  thin  pulp  is  formed,  and  into  this  pulp 
hydrogen  sidphide  is  passed  till  the  whole  has  assumed  a  dark-red  colour.  The 
crystalline  mass,  after  filtration,  pressing,  and  drying  on  bricks,  is  exhausted  with 
ether,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  acetic  acid  is  again  filtered,  evaporated,  and 
neutralised  with  strong  ammonia.  The  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  dry  state  with  ether,  and  the  resulting  ethereal  extract,  which  contains 
the  o-amidonitrophenol,  is  mixed  with  the  preceding  and  left  to  evaporate.  The  pro- 
duct may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water,  into  which  it  is  intro- 
duced in  the  state  of  powder,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  orange-coloured  hydrated  prisms, 
which  melt  between  80°  and  90°  ;  the  anhydrous  compound  melts  at  142°-143°. 

BenzoyUa-amidonitrophenol,  C8H3(N02).NH(COC«H^).OH,  formed  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  the  compound  just  described,  may  be  purified  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  recrystallised  from  aniline.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  slowly 
and  with  decomposition  in  alcohol  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  easily  in  aniline,  and 
crystallises  in  colourless,  microscopic,  rhombic  prisms  which  melt  with  decomposition 
above  200°.  Nitrobenzoyl-a-amidonitrophenol,  C«H2(N0-)2.NH(C0C''H5).0H,  is  pro- 
duced on  adding  the  benzoyl-compound  to  fuming  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ordinary  strong  nitric  acid,  or  better  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  mixture  being 
kept  cool.  It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  pale-green  prisms  melting  at 
218°-219°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  that  liquid,  in  still  smaller  quantity  in  alcohol,  and 
not  at  all  in  water.  Together  with  this  compound  there  is  formed  a  secondary  pro- 
duct which  deliquesces  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Amidodinitrophenol,  C«H2(NH2)(N02)20H,  is  formed,  together  with  benzoic 
acid,  on  heating  the  benzoyl-derivative  just  described  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  130°,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  filtering  the  product,  the  benzoic  acid  then 
remaining  behind  ;  evaporating  the  filtrate ;  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol ;  precipi- 
tating with  water ;  repeating  the  solution  and  precipitation  several  times ;  and  finally 
crystallising  from  alcohol.    The  compound  is  thus  obtained  in  broad,  thick,  dark-red 
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crystals,  melting  at  169°-170°,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  chloroform,  easily  in 
warm  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  water,  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  deliquescing  in 
aniline.  From  solution  in  chloroform  it  separates  in  monoclinic  prisms.  From  its 
properties  and  its  reaction  with  nitrous  acid,  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
picramic  or  nitrophenamic  acid  which  Laurent  a.  Gerhardt  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  sulphide  on  dinitrophenol  (iv.  406). 

$-Amidonitrophe7iol,  [OH  :  NH^  :  NO^^l  :  2  :  6],  is  prepared,  like  the 
a-compound,  from  )8-dinitrophenol,  and  purified  by  dissolving  the  crude  product  in 
alcohol,  adding  twice  the  volume  of  water,  and  repeating  this  treatment  on  the  result- 
ing precipitate,  till  the  water  which  runs  away  remains  clear.  It  forms  red  needles, 
melting  at  110°-11]°,  dissolving  very  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  benzene,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  easily  in  alcohol,  with  moderate  facility  in  boiling  water,  and  with  great 
difficulty  in  cold  water.  The  sulphate,  (C«H^NH2.NO^OH)2H2SO^  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  with  alcohol,  forms  colourless 
laminae,  gradually  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohol  (Stuckenberg). 

Bromonitroplienols.  The  crystalline  form  of  parabromorthonitrophenol, 
[1:2:4]  (vi.  915),  has  been  determined  by  Arzruni  {Zeitschr  Kryst.  i.  436).  It 
forms  sulphur-yellow  monoclinic  prisms  having  the  axial  ratio  a  '.  b  '.  c  =  2*941  :  1  : 
1-6249  ;  )8  =  64°  2'.  Combination  oo^oo  .  ooP  .  OP  .  —  Pco  .  -j-?oo  ,  with  -iP  and 
+  ^P  mostly  small.  The  crystals  are  tabular  in  the  direction  of  the  orthopinacoi'd. 
Observed  angles,  ooP  :  ooPco  =69°  17';  ooPco  :  OP  =  64°  2';  ooPoo  :  -^?oo  = 
42°  14'.  Cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to  4-Pco.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  of  symmetry;  the  firct  median  line  is  inclined  at  about  106°  to 
the  axis  c  in  the  obtuse  angle  )8.  Both  axes  are  indistinctly  visible  in  oil  in  a  natural 
plate  having  its  faces  parallel  to  ocPoo  . 

Dihromonitrophenol,  [OH  :  NO^  :  Br  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  4  .*  6],  (p.  915).  This  com- 
pound crystallises  in  sulphur-yellow  monoclinic  prisms  melting  at  117"5°,  a  '.  I  '.  c  = 
0-5151  :  1  :  0-5912  ;  i8  =  65°  23'.  Faces  ooP2,  rarely  with  ooP,  OP,  Poo,  and  in  a 
few  crystals  also  +Pand  +  2P2.  Observed  angles,  oog2  :  oo52  =  86  '  15';  coP2  :  OP 
=  72°  18';  OP  :  Poo  =28°  15'  30".  Cleavage  uneven,  parallel  to  oopoo  and  OP.  The 
plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  axis.  The  first  median  line  lies  in  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
and  is  very  nearly  normal  to  ooPoo  .  Apparent  angle  of  axes  70°  to  73°  for  different 
colours.    Dispersion  of  axes  p<v  (Arzruni,  loc.  cit.) 

Bromodinitrophenol,C''WBT{1^0-'yO'R,[OB.  :  NO^  :  Br  :  N02=l  :  2  :  4  :  6], forms 
yellow  monoclinic  crystals  melting  at  85-6°.  alb:  c=  2*7947  :  1  :  1*7783  ;  j8  = 
67°  53'.  Observed  forms  Poo,  ooPoo  —Poo,  4  Poo .  Measured  angles,  Poo  :  Poc  = 
62°  31';  Poo  :  ooPoo  =78°  44'-Pa)  I  ooPoo  =42°  27'.  The  plane  of  the  optic 
axes  coincides  with  the  plane  of  symmetry;  both  axes  are  visible  through  —Poo. 
The  first  median  line  is  inclined  at  about  57|°  to  the  axis  c  in  the  obtuse  angle  j8. 
2E  =  100°  nearly  (Arzruni). 

JBromiodonitrophenol,  [OH  :  NO^  :  Br  :  1=  1  :  2  :  4  :  6],  forms  monoclinic  crystals 
having  the  axes  alb:  c  =  0*5198  :  1  :  0-5871  ;  i8  =  65°  32'.  The  crystals  are  dark 
brown-yellow,  melt  at  102°,  are  thickly  tabular  in  the  direction  of  the  base,  and 
exhibit,  together  Avith  the  base,  which  is  mostly  much  rounded,  the  faces  ocPoo ,  Poo , 
00 P,  and  ooP2.  Observed  angles,  ooPoo  :  ooP2  =  46°  85';  oopoo  :  Poo  =61°  53'; 
P  00  :  Qc  P  =  57°  42'.  Cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to  OP.  The  plane  of  the  optic 
axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  ;  the  axis  6  is  the  first  median  line 
(P.  Groth,  Zeitschr./.  Kryst.  i.  437). 

XTitrosoplienol,  C^H^(NO)OH  [1:4].  This  compound,  discovered  by  Baeyer  a. 
Caro  (vii.  911),  has  been  further  examined  by  E.  ter  Meer  {Ber.  viii.  622)  and  by 
C.  Jaeger  {ibid.  894).  The  former  prepares  it  by  adding  nitrosodimethylaniline  to 
boiling  dilute  soda-ley,  cooling  the  solution  quickly,  neutralising  it  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  exhausting  with  ether.  The  ether  is  then  agitated  with  dilute 
ammonia  not  in  excess ;  the  brown  ammoniacal  solution  is  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  shaken  with  animal  charcoal  till  a  filtered  sample  is  precipitated  white  by 
an  acid ;  the  red-brown  filtrate  is  poured  into  ice-cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the 
white  or  slightly  yellowish-green  precipitate  is  drained  and  dissolved  in  ether.  From 
the  deeply  coloured  solution  thus  obtained,  the  nitrosophenol  crystallises,  as  the  ether 
evaporates,  in  concentric  groups  of  large  laminae,  having  a  faint  brownish- green  tinge, 
the  yield  being  equal  to  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity. 

Pure  nitrosophenol  separates  from  the  hot  saturated  light  green  aqueous  solution 
on  rapid  cooling  in  small  nearly  colourless  needles ;  on  slow  cooling  in  dendritic 
groups  of  laminae  having  a  brownish-green  colour.  The  solution  when  boiled  turns 
brown,  and  yields  the  brown  crystals  described  by  Baeyer  a.  Caro.  Nitrosophenol 
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when  pure  may  be  kept  without  alteration,  but  when  impure  it  decomposes  quickly, 
turning  brown  and  afterwards  black.  Ether,  acetone,  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily 
with  light  green  colour.  It  dissolves  less  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  still  less  in 
hydrocarbons.  Aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  dissolve  it  readily  with  light- 
brown  colour.    Acids  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions  as  a  white  amorphous  substance. 

Sodhmi-nitrosophcjiol,  C«il^(NO)ONa  +  2H-0,  is  obtained  by  adding  1  pt.  of  sodium 
dissolved  in  alcohol  to  a  cold  ethereal  solution  of  7  pts.  nitrosophenol,  washing  the 
minium-coloured  amorphous  precipitate  with  ether,  and  drying  it  in  a  vacuum.  From 
alcohol  and  acetouf)  it  crystallises  in  short  red  needles.  Water  dissolves  it  very  easily 
with  red  colour  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  red-brown  in  thick  layers,  yellow-green  in 
thin  layers ;  the  solution  in  acetone  is  blue-green.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  ether  or  in 
hydrocarbons.  When  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  ether,  it  becomes  dark-red 
and  crystalline  on  the  surface.  It  is  permanent  in  the  dry  state  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  detonates  when  heated.  Its  solutions  are  not  decomposed  by  boiling,  but 
on  adding  an  acid  (not  carbonic  acid),  nitrosophenol  separates  out.  Potassium-nitroso- 
phenol  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  an  amorphous  substance,  becoming  red  and 
crystalline  when  moist.  From  alcohol  or  acetone  it  crystallises  in  thin  blue-green  tab- 
lets, sometimes  also  in  red  crystals.  Ammonium-nitrosophenol 'is  a  green  unstable  salt. 
Barium-nitroso'phenol,  [C''H'*(N0)0]2Ba,  is  prepared  by  adding  a  concentrated  solution 
of  10  pts.  barium  hydrate  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  8  pts.  nitrosophenol,  precipitating 
with  ether,  mixing  the  saline  solution  which  separates  with  alcohol,  and  again  pre- 
cipitating- with  ether.  By  a  repetition  of  this  treatment,  a  red  crystalline  precipitate  is 
obtained,  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  has  the  composition  above  given.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  large  red  needles.  Silver-nitrosophenol, 
C''H'»(N0)0Ag.H20,  is  formed  on  addmg  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  pt.  silver  nitrate  to 
a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the  sodium  salt  in  600  pts,  of  hot  water,  and  separates  after  a 
short  time  in  blackish-violet  crystals  having  a  green  reflex  and  appearing  red  by 
transmitted  light  under  the  microscope.  The  other  metallic  salts  of  nitrosophenol 
may  be  obtained  in  like  manner  as  amorphous  or  crystalline  dark-coloured  precipitates. 
Ethers  have  not  been  obtained ;  but  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  the  alkali-salts 
gives  rise  to  well-crystallised  products  (ter  Meer).  E.  Lex  {Ber.  in.  457)  observed 
that  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrosophenol  is  mixed  with  a  nitrite  and  then 
supersaturated  with  soda,  a  dark-brown  solution  is  formed,  which  by  certain  reducing 
agents  (warming  with  sugar,  aluminium,  or  zinc)  is  rendered  lighter,  and,  if  then 
exposed  to  the  air  or  left  in  contact  with  a  hypochlorite,  assumes  a  deep  blue  colour. 
According  to  ter  Meer,  however,  this  reaction  does  not  take  place  with  nitrosophenol 
alone,  but  requires  also  an  excess  of  phenol ;  with  pure  nitrosophenol  only  a  brown 
colour  iis  obtained. 

The  f9llowing  reactions  of  nitrosophenol  have  been  observed  by  C.  Jaeger  (Ber. 
viii.  894).  When  nitrous  gas  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  nitrosophenol, 
the  latter  is  converted  into  Weselsky's  diazophenol  nitrate  (p.  1524),  which 
when  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride  yields  quinizarin,  while  small  quantities  of  the 
three  -nitrophenols  remain  in  the  mother-liquor. 

When  nitrosophenol  is  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  an  energetic  reaction 
takes  place,  and  amorphous  products  are  formed,  but  when  a  stream  of  gaseous 
hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a  cooled  ethereal  solution  of  nitrosophenol,  brownish 
needles  separate,  consisting  of  a  dichloramidophenol,  soluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalis, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  non-volatile  with  water-vapour,  melting  at  176°,  not  distilling 
without  decomposition.  Chlorophenol  is  obtained  at  the  same  time  by  a  secondary 
reaction. 

When  finely  pounded  nitrosophenol,  cooled  with  ice,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  methyl  alcohol,  a  brownish  solution  is  obtained,  which  deposits 
fine  needles,  consisting  principally  of  the  hydrochloride  of  a  solid  base,  which  passes 
over,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  basic  oil  and  chlorophenol,  when  the 
crystals  are  distilled  with  water.  This  base  is  methyldichloramidophenol ;  it  melts  at 
7l"5°,  separates  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long  needles,  and  differs  from  the  non-methylated 
base  by  being  volatile  with  water-vapour,  and  insoluble  in  alkalis. 

When  the  methyl-alcohol  used  in  the  above  experiment  is  replaced  by  ethyl-alcohol, 
an  ethylated  dichloramidophenol  or  dichloramidopheneto'il  is  obtained,  which  separates 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  splendid  long  colourless  needles,  melting  at  46°,  distilling  at 
275°,  and  volatilising  readily  at  100°,  or  with  water-vapour.  Its  hydrochloride  and 
platinum  salt  form  needles,  and  most  of  its  salts  are  partially  decomposed  by  water. 

When  nitrosophenol  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  strong  potash-ley,  the  solution 
evaporated  and  heated  for  some  time  at  180°,  the  melt  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
brown  aqueous  solution  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  con- 
sisting of  azophenol,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol.    It  melts  at  214°,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  alkalis,  sparingly  in  ether 
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and  in  hot  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  benzene.  Though  stable  for  the  most  part,  it 
cannot  be  sublimed  without  decomposition  (Jaeger). 

On  the  formation  of  Oxyazobenzene,  C^^H'^N^O  (vii.  151),  and  Azophenin, 
C^^H^^N^O,  by  the  action  of  nitrosophenol  on  aniline  acetate,  see  Azophenin  (p.  138). 

Phenol-carboxylic  or  Hydroxybenzene-carboxylic  Acids. 

The  phenol-monocarboxylic  acids,  C''H'*(OH).COOH,  are  identical  with  the  throe 
hydroxybenzoic  acids  (pp.  278-287  and  1459-1463). 

Kydroxybenzene  -  ortho  -  dicarboxylic,  Hydroxy  -  ortho  -  phtbalic,  or 
simply  Hydroxypbtbalic  Acid,  [OH  :  CO^H  :  00'H=1  :  3  :  4].  This  acid  is 
produced  by  the  following  series  of  reactions  :  1.  Metacresol,  C'*H<(0H)(CH3),  heated 
in  strongly  alkaline  solution  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  is  converted  into  a  salt  of 
OTg^frt-methyl  jparo-hydroxybenzoic  or  [1  :  3  :  4]  hydroxytoluic  acid : 

13  4 

C«H4(0Na)(CH3)  +  COP  +  5NaOH  =  C«H3(ONa)(CH3)(COONa)  +  4NaCl  +  ZR^O 

2.  This  sodium  salt  treated  with  methyl  iodide  yields  the  methylic  ether  of  the  corre- 
sponding methoxytoluic  acid,  C6H3(OCH3)(CH3)(CO'CH3).  3.  This  acid  oxidised  with 

2  3  4 

potassium  permanganate  yields  methoxy-orthophthalic  acid  C^H^(OCH^)(CO'H)(CO^H), 
which  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles  melting  at  138°-144°  ;  and  4.  The 
methoxy-acid  is  converted  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure,  or  by 
fusion  with  potash,  into  hydroxyorthophthalic  acid,  C^.OH.H.CO-H.CO-H.H^  (C. 
Schall,  £er.  xii.  816). 

The  same  acid  is  formed  as  an  ethyl-salt,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ethyl 
amidophthalate.  The  amido-ether  is  dissolved  in  10  pts.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  :  5) ;  the  solution  is  clarified  with  animal  charcoal  ;  a  quantity  of  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite,  not  quite  sufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  is  added  by  small 
portions  ;  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  100°.  The  ethyl  hydroxyphthalate  then  sepa- 
rates as  a  yellowish,  mobile,  uncrystallisable  oil  which  cannot  be  volatilised  without 
decomposition.  It  may  be  saponified  by  boiling  with  strong  potash-ley,  and  the  re- 
sulting solution  yields,  with  normal  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  of  lead 
hydroxyphthalate,  from  which  the  hydroxypbtbalic  acid  may  be  separated  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  and  obtained  by  extraction  with  ether  and  evaporation,  as  a  crystalline 
mass  of  microscopic  plates.  For  purification,  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride 
(infra),  the  solution  of  which  in  hot  water  deposits  the  acid  on  cooling  in  rosettes  of 
short  spicular  crystals  (Baeyer,  JBcr.  x.  124,  1079). 

Hydroxy phthalic  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  32*4  pts.  of  water 
at  10°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetone,  less  so  in  ether  ;  dissolves  easily  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  on  heating;  hydrocarbons  dissolve  only  traces  of  it.  At  about 
180°  it  melts  and  is  partially  resolved  into  water  and  the  anhydride.  The  hydroxy- 
phtbalates  of  the  alkalis  and  the  alkaline  earths  are  very  soluble.  The  ammonium 
salt  crystallises  well,  and  its  solution  forms  with  lead  acetate  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate ;  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  of  the  silver  salt,  C^H'^Ag^O^,  con- 
sisting of  tufts  of  needles  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
gives  a  red  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Fuming  mt7-ic  acid  converts  hydroxy  phthalic  acid  into  a  nitro-product ;  nitrous 
acid  turns  it  yellow  on  heating.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  2  and  1  :  4)  does  not  alter 
it  even  after  six  hours'  heating  at  160°-180°;  the  strong  acid  dissolves  it  without 
colour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  brown  coloration  and  evolution  of  gas  at  180°. 
When  hydroxypbtbalic  acid  is  heated  with  10  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  four 
hours  at  200°,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  a  dingy  greenish-yel- 
low precipitate  is  formed,  from  which  ether  extracts  at  least  three  substances,  viz. : 
1.  A  yellow  sublimable  body  resembling  anthraflavone.  2.  A  substance  resembling 
phenolphthalidein.  and  forming,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  which  has  a 
splendid  red  colour  and  exhibits  three  absorption-bands.  3.  A  colourless  substance 
which  melts  at  120°,  sublimes  without  alteration,  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
without  colour,  and  in  melting  potash  with  yellowish  colour.  Hydroxyphthalic  acid 
in  aqueous  solution  is  easily  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam. 

Hydroxyphthalic  annydride,  C«H^O*  =  C«H30H(CO)20,  is  best  prepared  m 
large  quantity  by  heating  the  acid  at  210°  in  a  retort  through  which  a  slow  stream 
of  dry  air  is  passing.  It  melts  at  165°-166°,  sublimes  at  200°-210°  in  feathery 
groups  of  long  needles,  and  may  be  distilled  in  small  quantities  without  decomposition. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  quickly  in  hot  water,  reproducing  the  acid  ;  easily 
in  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  ether,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  sulphide.  With  aniline  at  160°-180°,  it  forms  a  crystalline 
anilide. 
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With  'phenols,  hydroxyphthalic  anhydride  forms  hydroxyphthalei'ns,  com- 
pounds which  exactly  resemble  the  corresponding  phthaleins,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  differences  of  colour,  their  coloured  salts  generally  exhibiting  a  more  decided 
red  colour  than  those  of  the  phthalei'ns.  This  reaction  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing 
hydroxyphthalic  acid  from  hydroxy iso-  and  hydroxy terephtbalic  acids.  See  Phtha- 
leins. 

2.  Kydroxybenzene-TTi-dicarboxylic  or    Hydroxyisoplithalic  Acids. 

Two  of  these  acids,  distinguished  as  a  and  )8,  are  known,  their  constitution  being 
represented  by  the  following  formulae  : 

OH  OH 
/\cooH  cooh/\oooh 

COOH 

1:2:4  .  1:2:6 

They  are  obtained:  (a).  By  fusing  the  three  aldehydo-hydroxybenzoic  acids 
C«H3(0H)(C0H)(C00H),  already  described  (pp.  288,  1463),  with  potassium  hydroxide 
the /3-acid  being  thus  produced  from  orthoaldehydosalicy lie  acid,  [OH  :  COH  :  COOH  = 
1:2:  6],  and  the  a-acid  either  from  para-aldehydosalicylic  acid,  [OH  :  COOH :  COH  = 
1:2:4],  or  from  orthaldehydo-parahydroxybenzoic  acid,  [OH  :  COH  :  COOH  = 
1:2:4]  (Tiemann  a.  Eeimer,  Ber.  x.  1662).  (h).  *By  the  action  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  a  caustic  alkali  (Reimer  a.  Tiemann's  reaction)  on  salicylate  of  potassium 
or  sodium : 

C«H^(ONa)(COONa)  +  CCP  +  5NaOH  =  C«H3(0Na)(C02Na)2  +  4NaCl  +  SH^O. 

The  solution  of  the  salicylate  in  an  aqueous  alkali  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
sufficient  to  dissolve  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  the  mixture  is 
somewhat  strongly  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  till  an  abundant  separation  of  potassium 
or  sodium  chloride  takes  place.  Both  the  o-  and  /8-acids  are  obtained  by  this  process, 
the  o-acid  being,  however,  by  far  the  more  abundant.  The  two  acids  are  separated 
by  converting  them  into  their  barium  salts,  that  of  the  a-acid  being  the  more  soluble 
of  the  two  (G.  Hasse,  Ber.  x.  2185).  (c).  The  a-acid  is  produced — together  with 
phenol-tricarboxylic  acid  and  phenol — by  heating  the  disodic  salt  of  salicylic  or  para- 
hydroxybenzoic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide : 

3C«HXONa)(C02Na)  -f-  CO^  =  CH^OH  +  2C«H3(ONaXC02Na)2. 

The  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  sodium  phenate,  or  better  a  mixture 
of  the  phenates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  salt  of 
salicylic  acid  being  first  produced,  and  afterwards  converted  into  the  hydroxyiso- 
phthalate.  The  best  result  is  obtained  by  using  3  mol.  sodium  phenate  to  1  mol. 
potassium  phenate,  and  passing  the  gas  over  the  mixture  first  at  120°- 130°,  then  for 
some  time  (two  hours  with  50  grams  of  phenol)  at  300°-320°.  50  grams  of  phenol 
yield  by  this  process  10  to  20  grams  of  pure  hydroxy-isophthalic  acid  (Ost, «/.  ^r. 
^Chem.  [2],  xiv.  93  ;  xv.  301). 

{d)  a-Hydroxyisophthalic  acid  is  also  produced  from 

Paramethylsalicylic  acid  n  (  Orthomethyl-parahydroxylbenzoic  acid* 

C«.OH.C02H.H.CH^H2  I  and  from  \  C^.OH.CH^.H.CO^H.H^ 

12  4  )  i  12  4 

by  a  series  of  transformations  exactly  analogous  to  those  just  described  for  the  forma- 
tion of  hydroxy-orthophthalic  acid  from  metamethyl-parahydroxybenzoic  acid. 

a-Hydroxyisophthalic  acid,  when  pure,  crystallises  in  needles,  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  5000  pts.  of  water  at  10°.  According  to  Tiemann  a. 
Reimer  {Ber.  x.  1562),  it  dissolves  in  145  pts.  water  at  100°,  and  in  300  pts.  of  water 
at  24°.  It  resembles  salicylic  acid  in  general  appearance  ;  produces  a  deep  reddish- 
violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride ;  melts  at  270°-280°  (Tiemann  a.  Reimer)  ; 
above  300°  (Sehall),  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition.  The  acid  is  a  bi-basic 
hydroxyacid,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  forming  three  series  of  salts,  normal,  aeid, 
and  so-called  basic  salts,  that  is,  salts  in  which  the  phenolic  as  well  as  the  carboxylic 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  metals.  The  normal  salts  are  formed  by  neutralising  the 
acid  with  carbonates. 


»  On  the  preparation  of  these  and  the  other  acids  of  the  formula  C®H''(0H)(CH')(C0*F),  see 
page  1540  ;  also  ToLUic  acids,  Hydroxy-. 
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The  sodium  salt,  C^H^(0H)(C00Na)2  + aq.,  crystallises  in  long  needles,  which 
retain  2  mols.  of  water  when  dried  in  the  air,  and  dissolve  easily  in  water.  The 
'potassium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  cadmium 
salts  are  all  soluble  in  water.  The  sodium  salt,  when  heated  to  220^-250°,  decom- 
poses in  the  same  manner  as  normal  sodium  salicylate,  yielding  the  basic  salt,  phenol, 
and  carbon  dioxide : 

30«ff(OH)(COONa)2  =  2C«H3(ONa)(COONa)2  +  C«H^OH  +  2C0\ 

The  normal  silver  salt,  C"H^(0H)(C00Ag)2,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  ammo- 
nium salt  with  silver  nitrate,  is  amorphous  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  acid 
silver  salt,  C'^H^(OH)COOH.COOAg,  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  free  acid  an  excess  of 
silver  nitrate.    It  crystallises  in  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water.    The  basic  calcium 

salt,  Q62='0^'^(c00^^)     5H^0,  obtained  by  adding  lime-water  to  a  solution  of  the 

normal  salt,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  ethylic  ether,  C'^H^(0H)(C00C-H^)2,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  distils  with  steam  in  snow-white  crystals  which 
melt  at  52°  (Ost). 

i8.  Hydroxyisophthalic  acid  is  also  produced  from  orthomethylsalicylic  acid, 
12  6 

C*^H'.OH.CH^.CO"H,  by  a  series  of  transformations  analogous  to  those  described  for 
the  preceding  modification  (Schall,  loc.  cit.)  It  crystallises  from  water  in  capillary 
needles,  or  sometimes  in  well-defined  prisms,  having  the  composition  C**H^O^  +  H'^0  ; 
dissolves  in  35  to  40  pts.  water  at  100°,  and  in  700  pts.  at  24°,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  less  easily  in  chloroform.  In  the  air-dried  state  it  melts  at  239° ;  after 
drying  over  the  water-bath,  at  243°-244"'.  It  can  only  be  partially  sublimed  with- 
cut  decomposition.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  exhibit  a  blue-violet  fluor- 
escence which  disappears  on  addition  of  excess  of  alkali.  The  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  cherry-red  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  The  acid  reddens  litmus,  the  solution 
turning  blue  again  on  addition  of  a  quantity  of  alkali  sufficient  to  form  a  normal  or 
bi-metallic  salt.  The  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  salts  are  very  soluble.  The 
characters  of  the  other  salts  are  exhibited  in  the  table  on  p.  1536,  which  gives  a 
comparative  view  of  the  reactions  of  a-  and  )8-hydroxyisophthalic  or  hydroxybenzene- 
metadicarboxylic  acid,  also  of  those  of  phenol-tricarboxylic  or  hydroxytrimesic  acid 
(Tiemann  a.  lieimer,  Ber.  x.  1562). 

Aldehydo-hydroxyisojphthalic  acids,  or  Formyl-hydroxyisoj^hthalic 
acids, 

OT«0«  =  C«H2(0H)(C00H)(C00H)(C0H) 

(Keimer,  Ber.  xi.  793).  Two  of  these  acids,  a  and  )8,  are  known,  and  are  represented 
by  the  following  formulae : 

OH  OH 


COH 


CO'H  CO'^H 


CO»H 


CO^H  COH 
They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloroform  in  alkaline  solution  on  o-  and  i8-hydroxy- 
isophthalic  acids  respectively,  the  mode  of  action  being  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
aldehydo-hydroxybenzoic  acids  are  formed  from  salicylic  and  parahydroxybenzoie 
acids  (p.  288).  a-Hydroxyisophthalic  acid  thus  treated  yields  a  mixture  of  aldehydo- 
a-hydroxyisojphthalic  and  para-aldekydosalicylic  acids,  which  may  be  separated  by 
treating  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  crude  product  with  solution  of  acid  sodium 
sulphite,  boiling  the  compound  thus  formed  with  sulphuric  acid  to  set  free  the  two 
aldehydo-acids  ;  then  dissolving  them  in  ammonia  ;  adding  sal-ammoniac  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate  ;  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest  for  a  day  or  two.  The  magnesium 
salt  of  the  aldehydo-a-hydroxyisophthalic  acid  is  then  deposited  in  crystalline  form, 
and  the  aldehydo-acid  separated  from  it,  crystallises  from  water  in  felted  needles 
which  melt  with  decomposition  at  260°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  less 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solution  is  coloured 
blood-red  by  ferric  chloride.  Like  the  other  ortho-aldehydohydroxybenzoic  acids,  it 
forms  colourless  neutral  solutions  and  yellow  alkaline  solutions,  both  exhibiting  a 
green  fluorescence.  In  the  neutral  solutions,  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  form  no 
precipitates ;  barium  chloride,  a  crystalline  precipitate  after  some  'time  from  cold 
solutions,  more  quickly  on  warming ;  ferric  chloride,  a  dark-red  coloration,  !.and  a  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  on  warming ;  silver  nitrate,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  which  when  dried 
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ovfer  sulphuric  acid  has  the  composition  C^H''Ag^O^  +  H^O,  and  gives  off  its  water  at 
100°.  The  solution  of  the  free  acid  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  crystalline  acid  silver 
salt  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  .basic  or  trimetallic  salts,  except  those  of  the 
alkali-metals,  are  for  the  most  part  sparingly  soluble.  The  basic  cupric  salt,  like 
that  of  ortho-aldehydo-salicylic  acid,  dissolves,  when  recently  precipitated,  in  excess 
of  ammonia,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  heating,  and  is  then  nearly  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

12  4  6 

Aldehydo-&-hydroxyisopMhalic  acid,  C«.OH.COOH.H.COH.H.COOH,  is  the  only 
prodact  of  the  action  of  chloroform  and  alkalis  on  )8-hydroxyisophthalic  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  tufts  of  long  slender  needles  which  melt,  with  decomposition,  at  237°- 
238°.  When  dried  at  100°  it  contains  ]Ji^O.  In  crystalline  form,  melting  point, 
solubility,  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and  fluorescence,  it  closely  resembles  )8-hydroxy- 
isophthalic  acid.  From  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  by  water  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  pulp  (/3-hydroxyisophthalic  acid  is  not  thus  precipitated).  Its 
alkaline  solutions  are  colourless.  Amongst  its  normal  (bi-metallic)  salts,  those  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  are  easily  soluble,  that  of  barium  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  The  normal  silver  salt  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling;  its  ammoniacal  solution  does  not  blacken  when  heated.  The  neutralised 
solution  of  the  acid  is  coloured  dark-red  by  ferric  chloride.  The  solution  of  the  free 
acid  is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  gives  a  precipitate 
with  barium  chloride,  none  with  calcium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  Cupric 
sulphate  added  to  the  slightly  ammoniacal  solution,  forms  a  green  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  easily  in  ammonia. 

The  aldehydo-hydroxyisophthalic  acids  cannot  be  oxidised  by  fusion  with  potash, 
as  they  are  decomposed  thereby,  with  separation  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  oxidised 
by  potassium  permanganate  in  cold  alkaline  solution,  they  both  yield  a  small  quantity 
of  phenol-tricarboxylic  or  hydroxytrimesic  acid,  identical  with  that  which  Ost  ob- 
tained, together  with  the  two  phenol-dicarboxylic  acids,  by  heating  disodic  salicylate 
in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  (p.  1532). 

3.  Hydroxybenzene-^-dicarboxylic  or  Hydroxyterephtlialic  iLcid,  is 

obtained :  (a)  By  dissolving  crystallised  amidoterephthalic  acid  in  soda-ley,  acidify- 
ing the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  potassium 
nitrite  in  aqueous  solution,  and  boiling.  It  forms  a  white  powder  easily  soluble  in 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  sparingly  in  water  ;  melts  above  300°,  and  sublimes  with 
partial  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  Mixed  with  sand  and  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  phenol,  and  by  prolonged  heat- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid  at  120°  into  carbon  dioxide  and  metahydroxybenzoic 
acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  deep  violet-red  coloration, 
resembling  that  produced  by  salicylic  acid,  {h)  From  meta-methylsalicylic  acid, 
1  2  5 

C'*II^(0H)(C02H)(CII^),     or      from       ortho-methyl-meta-hydroxybenzoic  acid, 
12  5 

C^H^(0H)(CH^)(C02H),  by  a  series  of  processes  analogous  to  those  employed  in  the 
preceding  cases  (Schall). 

The  silver  salt,  C^H^.(OH).(COOAg)'-,  is  white  and  insoluble  in  water,  Thebariufii 
salt,  C^II^0H.(C00)2Ba  + Aq.,  crystallises  from  water  in  white  laminae. 

Dimethyl  hydroxytere^hthalate,  C^H^(0II)(C00CH=')2,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen 
chloride  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  methyl  alcohol,  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol 
in  beautiful  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  94°.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  easily  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  solution  in  ammonia  gives  precipitates  with 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Dimethyl  acetoxyterephthalate,  C®H^  ||^^j^3-^2>  obtained  by  heating  the  dimethyl- 
ether  to  100°  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  in  sealed  tubes,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  white,  cauliflower-like  masses,  melting  at  76°.  It  is  insoluble  in  soda-ley  (Gr.  A. 
Burkhardt,  Ber.  x.  144). 

Dinitro-hydroxyterephthalic  acid,  C^II(N02)2(OH)(COOH)2,  is  obtained  by  treating 
hydroxyterephthalic  acid  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acids,  and  crystallises  from  cold  water  in  fine  golden-yellow  transparent  crystals,  dis- 
solving easily  in  cold  water,  and  melting  at  178°.  No  isomeric  acid  is  formed.  The 
dinitro-acid  and  its  salts  are  explosive. 

The  acid  silver  salt,  C«H(N02)20H(C00B:)C00Ag,  formed  on  mixing  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  acid  and  of  silver  nitrate,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  moderately 
soluble  in  water.  The  normal  silver  salt,  C''H(N02)20H(COOAg)2,  is  obtained  by 
triturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  with  moist  silver  oxide,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  filtrate  over  sulphuric  acid.    It  forms  blood-red  prismatic  crystals,  very  easily 
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soluble  in  'water  ;  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  with  2  mols,  of  water.  The  acid 
lead  salt,  C«H(N0-)20H(C00H)C00pb  (pb  =  103 -5),  formed  on  adding  neutral  lead 
acetate  to  a  solution  of  the  acid,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  The  neutral  calcium  salt,  C^H(NO-)"OH(COO)-Ca,  formed  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  the  acid  with  calcium  carbonate,  is  yellow  and  crystalline,  and  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water  (Burkhardt,  £er.  x.  1273). 

Phenol-tricarboxylic  Acid,  C^H^O^^  C«H2(OH)(COOH)3  (Ost,  J",  pr.  Ckem. 
[2],  xiv.  93  ;  xv.  301).  This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  a-hydroxybenzene-m-dicar- 
boxylic  or  a-hydroxyisophthalic  acid,  by  heating  disodic  salicylate  in  a  stream  of  car- 
bon dioxide  at  a  temperature  above  300°.  It  is  not  however  necessary  to  make  use 
of  ready-prepared  sodium  salicylate  ;  a  better  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  start  from 
sodium  phenate,  the  process  being  lirst  conducted  in  the  manner  already  described 
for  the  preparation  of  salicylic  acid  (vii.  1065),  and  the  temperature  being  afterwards 
raised  to  370°-380°.  The  reaction  takes  place  by  two  stages,  as  represented  by  the 
following  equations: 

2C«H50Na  +  C02  =  C^H^OH  +  C«H4(0Na)C00Na 
Phenate.  Salicylate. 

2C«HX0Na)C00Na  +  CO'  =  C^H^OH  +  C«H2(ONa)(COONa)3. 
Salicylate.  Phenol-tricarboxylate. 

The  yield  amounts  to  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity,  viz.  three-fourths  of  the  phenol 
employed. 

Phe7ioltncarboxylic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  and  from  water  in 
prisms  containing  1  mol.  or  needles  containing  2  mols.  of  water.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  and  in  200  pts.  of  water  at  10°.  It  produces  a  deep 
red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  When  heated  it  undergoes  complete  decompo- 
sition, yielding  chiefly  phenoldicarboxylic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  a  little 
salicylic  acid  and  phenol.  Being  a  tribasic  acid,  and  containing  the  hydroxyl-group  of 
phenol,  it  is  capable  of  forming  four  series  of  salts.  The  normal  salts  of  the  alkalis 
are  erystallisable  and  easil}'  soluble  in  water.  All  the  other  salts  are  either  insoluble 
or  but  sparingly  soluble. 

The  normal  barium  salt,  [C''H2(OH:)(COO)3]2Ba3+ SH^O,  and  the  corresponding 
calcium  salt,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Th.Q  normal  silver  salt,  G^ll\011){C00kgy +  is  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

The  di-acid  calcium  salt,  [C''H2(OH)(COOH)2COO]2Ca+ SH^O,  and  the  corre- 
sponding barium  salt,  are  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  the  free  acid  with  calcium  or 
barium  chloride  ;  they  are  crystalline  and  soluble  in  water.  The  other  acid  phenol-- 
tricarboxylates  are  likewise  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallise  on  cooling,  the  potas- 
sium and  ammonium  salts  in  slender  needles. 

Ethyl  'phenoltricarhoxylate,  C''H2(0II)(C00C-H^)^,  is  readily  formed  by  passing 
hydrogen  chloride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.  It  crystallises  from  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  in  long  colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  84°,  and  sublime  with 
partial  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  soda  it  is 
slowly  decomposed,  yielding  phenoltricarboxylic  acid,  but  when  it  is  digested  with 
soda  in  the  cold,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl-group  is  replaced  by  sodium,  whereby 
the  following  compound  is  formed. 

Ethyl-sodium  fhenoltricarhoxylate,  C''H-(0Na)(C00C2n^)^,— This  body  is  best 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  foregoing  ether  in  absolute  alcohol  and  adding  alcoholic 
soda,  whereupon  it  crystallises  in  large  oblique  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  it  gradually  dissolves, 
forming  a  solution  which  on  cooling  deposits  needles  of  sodium  diethyl  fhenoltricarh- 
oxylate, C«H2(OH)(COOC;H^)-CqONa,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  with  1  mol,  of 
water.  Its  aqueous  solution,  which  is  neutral,  gives  precipitates  with  salts  of  barium, 
silver,  and  other  metals. 

Diethyl fhenoltricarhoxylic  acid,  C«H2(OH)(COOC2H5)2COOH,  is  precipitated  on 
saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  foregoing  salt  with  hydrogen  chloride.  It 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  needles  containing  1  mol.  of  water.  The  anhydrous 
substance  melts  at  118°. 

Phenoltricarboxylic  acid  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  several  hours  with 
4  mols.  phosphorus  pentachloride,  is  converted  into  chlorotrimesic  acid, 
0^11^01(00011)^,  which  when  reduced  with  zinc  and  a  dilute  acid,  or  better  with 
sodium-amalgam,  is  converted  into  trimesic  acid,  C''H^(OOOH)^  [1:3:6]:  hence 
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it  follows  that  phenoltricarboxylic  acid  has  the  constitution  of  hydroxy-trimesic 
acid,  C«.C02H.OH.C02H.H.C02H.H. 

The  table  on  page  1536  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  reactions  of  the  two 
phenol-meta-dicarboxylic  acids  and  of  phenoltricarboxylic  acid  with  various  saline 
solutions. 

Phenol-dlazobenzene,  C'^Hi^N^O  =  C«H«O.C«H4N2,  and  Pbenol- 
didiazobenzene,  C'«H»*N*0  =  C«H«0.2C«H<N2.  These  compounds,  discovered 
by  Griess,  were  originally  produced  by  the  action  of  barium  carbonate  on  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  (see  iv.  433,  where  they  are  designated  as  phenates 
of  azophenylamine  and  diazophenylamine  respectively). 

Phenol-diazobenzene,  C^2jjiojy[2Q^  jg  ^Iso  produced  by  fusing  azobenzene- 
sulphonic  acid,  G'^H^N^.SO^H,  with  potash  (Griess,  Lieh.  Atm.  cliv.  208),  and  by  the 
action  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  phenate,  where- 
upon it  separates  as  a  resin  which  soon  becomes  crystalline  (Kekule  a.  Hidegh,  Ber, 
iii.  233).  Treated  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  it  is  converted  inl^o  a  base, 
probably  C'^H'^N^O  (Griess).  On  heating  it  at  100°  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  crystalline  body  is  formed,  probably  hydroxy- 

azoxybenzene,  0\  |  ,  which  separates  from  alcohol  in  long  orange-yellow 

needles  (KekuU  a.  Hidegh). 

Phenol-didiazobenzene,  C'SH'^N^O  =  C«H'(0H)<^^-^6^5,  is  formed  on  mixing 

a  solution  of  phenol-diazobenzene  in  potash  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  diazo- 
benzene nitrate,  and  separates  as  a  brown-red  precipitate  easily  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation 
Ci2H»oN20  +  CsH*N2=C>«H'^N*0  (Griess,  Ber.  ix.  637). 

An  isomeric  compound,  perhaps  |  ,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

N— N.C«H5 

potassium  phenate  on  diazo-diamidobenzene.  "When  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen 
it  yields  aniline,  paradiamidobenzene,  and  paramidophenol  (Caro  a.  Schraube,  Chem. 
Centr.  1878,  558). 

Phenol-diazobenzo-diazotoluene,  C'^H'^N''0,  is  formed  in  like  manner  when 
an  alkaline  solution  of  plienoldiazobenzene  is  mixed  in  molecular  proportion  with 
diazotoluene  nitrate  (from  paratoluidine).  By  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol, 
with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  it  is  obtained  in  small  brownish-yellow  nodules 
melting  at  110°.  It  agrees  closely  in  its  properties  with  phenol-didiazobenzene 
(Griess,  Ber.  loc.  cit.) 

Pbenol-glucoside,  C'^W^O^  =  C^W{O0m^){O'EY.Q'RO  (A.  Michael,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxix.  355).  This  compound  is  formed,  together  with  ethyl  acetate,  on  mixing 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassium  phenate  and  acetochlorhydrose  (p.  12),  whereupon 
potassium  chloride  separates  out,  and  on  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate,  phenol- 
glucoside  is  deposited  in  long  silky  needles  : 

C5H«01(OC2H3O)*.CHO  +  K0C«H5  +  ^Qm^OB.  =  KCl  +  ^{Q'^B.KO.Cm^O) 
+  CsH«(OC«H^)(OH)*.CHO. 

Phenol-glucoside  melts  at  171°-172°,  dissolves  in  water  forming  a  dextrogyrate 
solution,  and  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  phenol :  C'2Hi«0« -h  H^O  =  C«H>20«  +  C^HeQ. 

Orthoformyl-phenol-glucoside,  C'3H>«0^  =  C5H«(0C«H1CH0)(0H)*.CH0,  produced 
in  like  manner  by  the  action  of  acetochlorhydrose  on  potassium  salicylite,  forms 
white  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  175°  and  decompose  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

The  action  of  acetochlorhydrose  on  sodium-saligenin  appears  to  give  rise  to  the 
glucoside  of  saliretin. 

Pbenolg-lycollic  or  Pbenoxyacetic  Acid,  C^H*0'  = 
CH2(0C«H^).C00H.  Heintz  obtained  acid  this  (ii,  918)  by  heating  monochloracetic 
acid  with  sodium-phenol  at  150°  : 

CH^CLCOOH  -1-  NaOC«H^  =  NaCl  +  CH2(OC«H5).COOH. 


A  more  advantageous  mode  of  preparation  is  to  melt  together  equivalent  quantities  of 
Vol.  VIII,  5  G 
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phenol  and  chloracetie  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  add  soda-ley  (sp.  gr.  1-3),  slowly 
and  with  continual  stirring,  in  quantity  equal  to  about  four  times  that  of  the  phenol : 

C«H*OH  +  CH^Cl.COONa  =  HCl  +  C^H^.O.CH^.COONa. 

The  reaction  is  soon  completed,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass  of  sodium  phenol-glycollate  which,  when  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  the  free  acid  (Griacosa,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix.  396). 

In  like  manner  pyrogallol  (1  mol.)  reacts  with  sodium  chloracetate  (3  mol.)  to 
form  the  sodium  salt,  C"H^(0CH'^.C00Na)3,  which,  when  decomposed  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  pyrogailol-glycollic  acid  : 

C«H3(OH)3  +  3(CH2Cl.COONa)  =  3HC1  -i-  C^H^COCH^.COONa)". 

Pyrogailol-glycollic  acid  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  long  colourless  needles 
melting  at  198°.  The  normal  potassium  salt  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  white  needles,  and  on  adding  acetic  acid  to  this  solution  a  slightly  soluble 
monopotassic  salt,  C'^H"O^K  + H^O,  is  precipitated  (Giacosa). 

Phenol-lactic  or  Pbenoxypropionic  Acid,  CH'^O'  = 
CH^.CH(OC^H^).COOH,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-phenate  on  a-chloropropionic 
acid,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  112°-113°.  On 
adding  bromine-water  to  its  hot  aqueous  solution,  hromophenol-lactic  acid,  probably 
CH8.CH(0C«H^Br).C00H,  is  produced  (Saarbach,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix.  175). 

Pbenol-phthalein.    See  Phthaleins. 

Phenolphosphenylic  Acid,  C''H^PO(OH)O.C«H*,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water  on  the  chloride,  C'^H^(P0)C10,  produced,  together  with  phenyl 
phosphenylate,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  phenol.  This  acid  forms 
long  capillary  needles  melting  at  67°,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  and  alkalis.  Its  ammonium  salt  forms  colourless  needles ;  the  silver 
salt,  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  (Michaelis  a.  Kammerer,  Ber.  viii.  48). 

Phenol-sulphonic  Acids,  C^H^OH.SO^H.  The  we^a-acid,  [OH  :  ^Om  = 
1  :  3],  hitherto  but  little  known,  has  lately  been  studied  by  Earth  a.  Senhofer  {Ber. 
ix.  969),  who  prepare  it  as  follows :  Benzene-metadisulphonic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  is  heated  at  170°-i80°  with  two  or  three  times 
its  weight  of  potassium  hydrate  in  a  silver  basin.  The  solution  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated  until  it  acquires  a  thick  pulpy  consistence,  at  which 
stage  the  heating  must  be  stopped.  The  product  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  neutra- 
lised with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  takes  up  potassium  phenolmetasulphonate,  leaving  potassium  sulphate 
undissolved.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  crystals  of  the  potas- 
sium salt,  from  which  the  free  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  to  it  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  water,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  agitating  this  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  filtering  from  potassium  sulphate,  and  distilling  with 
water.  The  acid  thus  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  is  purified  by  converting  it  into 
lead-salt,  decomposing  the  latter  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporating  the  liquid 
to  a  syrup,  which  gradually  deposits  the  acid  in  delicate  needles.  The  crystals  dried 
in  a  vacuum  contain  2  mols.  of  water :  at  100°-112°  they  retain  ^  mol.,  which  is  ex 
pelled  at  140°     The  acid  gives  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  potassium  salt,  C^H^(H0)S0^K.H20,  crystallises  in  a  mass  of  small  needles, 
which  melt  at  200°-210°,  and  effloresce  in  the  air.  A  basic  potassium  f  ait,  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  potash  in  alcohol, 
crystallises  in  silky  needles.  The  barium  salt,  (C^H*.H0.S0^)2Ba,  forms  laminae  very 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  copper  salt,  (C«H^HO.SO=*)-Cu  +  eH^O,  crystallises  in 
large  bright-green  rhombic  tables,  very  freely  soluble  in  water.  The  dried  salt  is 
extremely  hygroscopic,  taking  up  water  from  calcium  chloride.  The  lead  salt, 
(C''H*.H0.S0^)2Pb  +  SWO,  forms  colourless  quadratic  tables.  The  silver  salt  crystal- 
lises in  delicate  needles,  which  dissohe  easily  in  water.  The  ammonium  salt  crys- 
tallises from  strong  solutions  in  slender  needles,  and  from  dilute  solutions  in  tables  : 
it  is  freely  soluble  in  water.  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  with  1  mol.  of  water  in 
large  rhombic  tables. 

Potassium  phenolmetasulphonate,  heated  to  250°  with  potash,  exchanges  the 
group  SO^H  for  HO,  yielding  resorcinol  free  from  quinol  or  catechol.  This  behaviour 
of  the  meta-acid  distinguishes  it  from  the  isomeric  acids,  neither  of  which  yields 
resorcinol  when  similarly  treated. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  differences  characteristic  of  some  of  the  salts  of 
the  three  phenolsulphonic  acids  : 
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Salt 


Ortho-acid 


Pb 


Cu 


Na 


Melts  at  240-^.  Crystal- 
lises in  long  flat  needles, 
with  2  mols.  water. 


Indistinctly  crystalline 
masses  with  2  mols. 
water.  Very  soluble 
in  water. 

Indistinct  tables,  with 
1  mol.  water.  Dis- 
solves with  great  diffi- 
culty in  water. 

Pale-blue  prisms. 


Indistinctly  crystalline 
masses,  containing  1^ 
mol.  water. 


Meta-acid 


Para-acid 


Melts  at  200°.  Crystal- 
lises in  masses  of  con- 
fused microscopic 
needles  with  1  mol. 
water. 

Small  laminae,  composed 
of  microscopic  needles, 
containing  |  mol. 
water. 

Crystallises  in  large 
rhombic  tables,  con- 
taining 3  mols,  water. 

Large  thin  bright  green 
rhombic  tables,  con- 
taining 6  mols  water. 

Flat  needles,  or  large 
rhombic  tables,  with 
1  mol.  water. 


Does  not  melt  at  260°. 
Crystallises  in  anhy- 
drous hexagonal  tables. 


Long  silky  matted  nee- 
dles, containing  3  mols. 
water. 

Long  needles  grouped  in 
nodules.  Contains  2 
mols.  water. 

Thick  blue  plates,  resem- 
bling cupric  sulphate. 
Contains  1 0  mols,  water. 

Prismatic  crystals,  con- 
taining 2  mols.  water. 


Phenolparasulphonic  acid  oxidised  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  quinone ;  the  meta-acid  yields  none  (Schrader,  Ber. 
viii.  759). 

Conversion  of  Phenol-orthosulphonic  acid  into  the  Para-modificatio7i. — The  ortho- 
acid,  in  presence  of  water,  is  resolved  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  into  phenol 
and  sulphuric  acid  : 

C«HX0H)(S03H)  +  HOH  =  C^H^OH  +  S02(OH)2, 

the  sulphuric  acid  then  acting  further  on  the  phenol,  and  producing  a  mixture  of  the 
ortho-  and  para-acids,  provided  the  temperature  of  decomposition  of  the  ortho-acid  has 
not  been  exceeded. 

The  ortho-acid  is  not  the  sole  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  phenol  at 
low  temperatures,  considerable  quantities  of  the  para-acid  being  always  formed,  even 
at  0°. 

When  the  potassium  salt  of  phenol-orthosulphonic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  there  separates  after  a  time  a  redd-ish-brown  oily  layer 
of  phenol,  which,  when  the  tube  is  more  strongly  heated,  disappears  either  partially 
or  entirely,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  forms  a  dark-red  liquid, 
doubtless  containing  free  sulphuric  and  phenolparasulphonic  acids.  "When  a  concen 
trated  aqueous  solution  of  the  same  salt  is  heated  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
insufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  the  separation  of  phenol  takes  place  much 
more  slowly.  It  seems  probable  that  the  conversion  of  ortho-  into  para-acid  would 
not  take  place  in  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid  (Post,  Ber.  viii.  1547). 

The  crystalline  form  of  potassium  parasulphonate  has  been  examined  by  C.  Bode- 
wig.  The  crystals  are  orthorhombic,  having  the  axial  ratio  «  :  h  :  c  =  0*8790  :  1  i  1-0017. 
Observed  faces  P,  ooP,  ooPco.  The  crystals  are  tabular  according  to  go  Poo,  and 
have  no  distinct  cleavage.  Angle,  co  P  :  oo  P=  82°  42' ;  P  :  oo  P  =  33°  8'.  The  plane 
of  the  optic  axes  is  OP ;  the  axis  h  is  the  flrst  median  line.  Double  refraction  positive. 

1  3  4 

Dihydroxyhenzene-sulphonic  acid,  C''.SO^H.H,OH.OH.H-. — The  potassium 
salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  that  of  the  corresponding 
phenol- disulphouic  acid,  C^.SO^H.H.SO^H.OH.H'^  (vi.  926);  and  on  decomposing  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  dihydroxybenzene-sul- 
phonic  acid  is  obtained  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  this  acid 
have  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  give  with  ferric  chloride  an  intense  green  coloration, 
which  becomes  successively  blue,  violet,  and  red  on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 
These  colour-reactions  are  similar  to  those  obtained  with  protocatechuic  acid  (p.  289), 
to  which,  in  fact,  the  sulphonic  is  analogous  in  constitution,  containing  SO^H  in  place 
of  CC'^H.  Lead  acetate  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  acid 
or  its  salts,  but  basic  lead  ac»^tate  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

The  potassium  salt,  C**H^(OH)''^.SO^K,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  in 
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absolute  alcohol.  The  sodium  salt,  C''H^(OH)^SO^Na  +  H^O,  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms.  The  barium  salty  [C^H^(0H)2,S0^]'^Ba,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  needles  united  in  concentric  masses.  The  acid  fused  with 
potash  yields  catechol  or  orthodihydroxybenzene. 

Sulphoxybenzene-pbenols.  This  name  was  given  by  Griess  {Ber.  xi.  2191) 
to  a  series  of  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  of  phenols  and 
their  derivatives  on  the  diazobenzenesulphonic  acids  and  other  diazo-compounds.  See 
SuLPHONic  Acids. 

PKSXOIi;  HOMOKOGUES  OF.  I.  Cresols.  1.  The  isomeric  cresols, 
C**H^(CH*)(OH),  and  several  of  their  derivatives  have  already  been  described  in  vol. 
vii.  pp.  931-934,  and  this  volume,  pp.  581-584. 

Conversion  of  Cresols  into  Hydroxy toluic  Acids  and  Aldehydes. — The  three  isomeric 
cresols,  treated  in  strongly  alkaline  solution  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  are  converted 
into  hydroxytoluic  acids,  C^H^(OH)(CH^).CO^H,  viz.  homosalicylic  and  homo- 
parahydroiiybenzoic  acids,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C«HXCH«)(ONa)  +  CCP  +  5NaH0  =  4NaCl  +  2.E?0  +  C«HXCH3)(ONa)(C02Na). 

By  this  reaction  or^^o-cresol  gives  orthohomosalicylic  and  orthohomoparahydroxy- 
benzoic  acids,  [OH  :  CH^  :  CO^H  =  1:2:6  and  1:2:4  respectively]  ;  mete-cresol 
gives  metahomosalicylic  and metahomoparahydroxybenzoic  acids,  [OH  :  CH^ :  C02H  = 
1:3:6  and  1:3:4],  together  with  another  acid,  probably  parahomohydroxyiso- 
phthalic  acid,  and  jsam- cresol  gives  only  parahomosalicylic  acid,  [OH  :  CH^ :  C0''^H  = 
1  :  4  :  6]  (C.  Schall,  Ber.  xii.  816).    See  Toluic  Acids  (Hydeoxt-). 

The  corresponding  hydroxytoluic  aldehydes,  C«H3(0H)(CH=').C0H,  are 
obtained  in  like  manner  by  treating  the  three  cresols  in  alkaline  solution  with 
chloroform : 

C«H^(CH3)(0H)  +  CHOP  +  4NaH0  =  3NaCl  +  3H20  +  C«H3(CH3)(0Na).C0H 

(Tiemann  a.  Schotten,  Ber.  xi.  767).    See  Toluic  Aldehydes. 

Tetrabromoparacresol,  C'H*Br*0. — When  bromine-water  is  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  pure  paracresol  until  a  permanent  colour  is  obtained,  a  cloudiness  is  first 
produced,  and  in  a  short  time  crystalline  plates  of  tetrabromoparacresol  are  deposited, 
which,  after  rapid  filtering  and  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  melt  at  109°.  This  sub- 
stance, on  keeping,  gradually  undergoes  decomposition.  The  yield  of  the  bromophenol 
is  always  less  than  the  calculated  quantity. 

If  the  precipitate  be  left  over  night  in  contact  with  the  bromine-water,  it  is  partly 
converted,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  into  tribromophenol  (m.  p.  91°),  whereby 
the  proportion  of  bromine  in  it  is  lowered  by  about  2  per  cent. ;  this  change  taking 
place  more  rapidly  and  completely  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  30°-40°  (Bau- 
mann  a.  Brieger,  Ber.  xii.  804). 

Nitrocresols. — See  p.  583. 

Cresolsulphonic  acids. — vii.  932  ;  viii.  583. 

II.  Xylenols,  C«Hi»0  =  C«H3(OH)(CH3)5  (0.  Jacobsen,  Ber.  xi.  23).  Four  of 
these  compounds  are  known,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  prefixes,  ortho-,  meta-,  and 
jpara-,  according  to  the  xylenes  from  which  they  are  derived,  viz. : 

Ortho-xylenol  

a-Meta-xylenol  

)8-Meta-xylenol  

Para-xylenol  

They  are  prepared  by  fusing  the  potassium  salts  of  the  corresponding  xylenesulphonic 
acids,  C^HXCH3)2SO^H,  with  four  times  their  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  ;  acidu- 
lating the  melt  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  shaking  it  up  with  ether  ;  treating  the  ethereal 
solution  with  sodium  carbonate,  to  remove  hydroxytoluic  acids,  which  are  always 
formed  at  the  same  time  in  small  quantity ;  drying  the  product  with  calcium  chloride  ; 
removing  the  ether  by  evaporation  ;  and  distilling  the  xylenol  which  remains  behind. 
The  yield  is  very  satisfactory,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  calculated  quantity. 

(1).  Orttaoxylenol  crystallises  from  water  in  very  long  needles,  from  alcohol  of 
8  to  10  per  cent,  in  large  rhombic  octohedrons,  melts  at  61°,  and  boils  at  225°  (bar. 
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757  mm.)  Its  sodium  salt,  C^H^ONa,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  strong  soda-ley, 
and  crystallises  from  the  hot  solution  in  very  large  flattened  needles  having  a  silky 
lustre.  Tribrom-o-xylenol,  C*'H^Br'OH,  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  woolly  masses 
of  thin  snow-white  needles  melting  at  169°. 

Orthoxylenol  forms  only  one  sulphonic  acid,  the  sodium  salt  of  which, 
C'H^(OH)SO^Na,  crystallises  in  very  fine  long  flat  anhydrous  prisms,  or  on  quicker 
separation,  in  small  laminae,  mostly  united  in  large  hemispherical  groups.  The  barium 
salt,  (C^H^0HS0')2Ba,  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  on 
cooling  from  the  hot  solution,  or  on  slow  evaporation,  in  hard  nodular  crusts,  or 
separate  hemispherical  nodules  consisting  of  microscopic  rhombic  laminae.  The  copper 
salt  and  the  very  soluble  zinc  salt  crystallise  well.  The  salts  give  a  violet  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride. 

(2)  .  a-IMEetaxylenol,  [1:3:  4].  This  modification,  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  xylenol  described  by  Wurtz,  Wroblevsky  (vi.  1129),  and  Lako  {Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxxxii.  30)  diflfers  from  all  the  other  xylenols  in  being  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  colourless,  strongly  refractive,  has  a  phenolic  odour,  does  not 
solidify  at  —  20°,  but  merely  becomes  viscid ;  boils  constantly  at  211*5°  (bar.  766  mm. ; 
mercury-column  wholly  in  the  vapour).  Sp.gr.  1*0632  at  0°.  It  mixes  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  coloured  blue  by  ferric  chloride  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  green.  The  sodium 
salt,  C^H'ONa,  differs  from  its  isomerides  in  being  easily  soluble  in  strong  soda- ley. 

Bromo-a-metaxylenol,  C*H^Br(OH),  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the 
solution  of  the  xylenol  in  acetic  acid,  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  decomposing  when 
distilled.  The  dibromo- derivative,  C^H'Br^OH,  separates  on  dropping  water  into  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  long  slender  colourless  needles  melting  at  73°.  The  tribromo- 
derivative,  C^H^Br'.OH,  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  long  perfectly  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  179°. 

Sulphonic  acids. — On  agitating  a-metaxylenol  with  an  equal  volume  of  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid,  two  sulphonic  acids  are  formed,  and  crystallise  after  a  while  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles.  On  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water,  one  of  these  acids  separates 
in  greatest  abundance,  forming  white  rhombic  laminae.  The  two  acids  may,  however, 
be  more  completely  separated  in  the  form  of  barium  salts,  [C*H'*(OH)SO^pBa,  that 
of  the  acid  which  separates  in  rhombic  laminae  crystallising  out  first  from  the  aqueous 
solution  in  anhydrous  rectangular  laminae  or  thicker  rectangular  tablets,  which  often 
look  like  irregularly  formed  cubes.  This  salt  dissolves  somewhat  sparingly  in  cold, 
much  more  readily  in  hot  water.  The  potassitim  salt  of  the  same  acid,  which  is  not 
very  soluble  in  cold  water,  crystallises  in  dendritic  groups  of  colourless  anhydrous 
laminae.  The  sodium  salt  forms  large  anhydrous  tablets.  The  barium  salt  of  the 
second  sulphonic  acid  is  obtained  in  microscopic  needles  by  evaporating  the  mother- 
liquor  of  the  first ;  the  sodium  salt,  C^H^OH.SO^Na  +  4H'0,  forms  large  laminae. 

Acetyl-a-metaxylenol,  C^H^0(C2H^0),  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  faint  odour 
like  that  of  bergamot-oil,  not  miscible  with  water,  boiling  at  226°  (bar.  760  mm.) 

Methyl-a-metaxylenol,  C^H^O(CH^),  is  also  a  colourless  liquid,  which  does  not 
solidify  at  low  temperatures,  boils  at  192°,  and  has  a  very  faint  odour  resembling 
that  of  the  pure  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series.  Treated  at  low  temperatures 
with  excess  of  bromine,  it  yields  a  tribromo-derivative,  C^H^Br^.OCH^,  which  dissolves 
rather  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  large  flat 
colourless  needles  melting  at  ]  20°. 

(3)  .  i3-JW[etaxylenol,  [CH^  :  OH  :  CH^  =  1:2:3],  crystallises  from  water  in 
silky  laminae  or  long  flat  needles,  melts  at  74*5°  and  boils  at  211°-212°.  With 
bromine  it  forms  a  tribromo-derivative,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  light 
yellow  needles  melting  at  175°.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  two  sulphonic  acids, 
only  one  of  which  yields  a  distinctly  crystallised  barium  salt. 

(4)  .  Paraxylenol,  [CH^  :  OH  :  CH3=  1  :  2  :  4],  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  large  flat  needles,  melting  at  74*5°,  and  sublimes  a  little  above  its  melting  point  in 
small  woolly  needles.  It  boils  at  211-5°  (bar.  762  mm.),  and,  like  its  isomerides, 
volatilises  readily  with  vapour  of  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  coloured  by 
ferric  chloride.  The  sodium-derivative,  C^H^ONa,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  con- 
centrated soda-ley,  and  separates  on  cooling  from  the  hot  solution  in  large  crystalline 
laminae. 

Monobro7no-'p-xylenolf  C^H^Br.OH,  obtained  by  bromination  in  acetic  acid  solution, 
precipitation  with  water,  and  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  forms  a  loose  colour- 
less mass  of  long  flexible  needles  melting  at  87°.    Tribromo--p-xyle7iol,  C^H^'Br^.OH, 
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formed  by  adding  excess  of  bromine  to  cooled  paraxylenol,  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol 
in  long  needles  of  deep  golden-yellow  colour,  and  melts  at  175°. 

Paraxylenol,  dissolved  in  moderately  warm  sulphuric  acid,  yields  only  one  sul- 
p  h  o  n  i  c  a  c  i  d,  which  separates  on  addition  of  water  in  hydrated  laminae.  Its  barium 
salt,  (C*H**OHSO^)^Ba,  crystallises  in  stellate  or  larger  nodular  groups  of  micro- 
scopic anhydrous  needles  which  begin  to  decompose  at  115°.  The  sodium  salt, 
C*H®OH.SO^Na+ 5H-0,  crystallises  in  large  very  fine  rhombic  tablets,  having  an 
acute  angle  of  86"5°,  and  efflorescing  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Acetyl-^-xylenol,  C^H^.O.C'^H^O,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  not  solidifying  at  —20°, 
having  a  faint  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  bergamot-oil,  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-0264  at  16°, 
and  boiling  at  237°  (bar.  768  mm.)  . 

Methyl-^-xylenol,  C^H^.O.CH^,  is  a  colourless  non-solidifying  liquid  smelling  like 
the  pure  benzene-hydrocarbons,  and  boiling  at  194°  (bar.  772  mm.) 

The  salts  of  the  above-described  xylenolsulphonic  acids  give  a  deep  violet  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

The  xylenols  are  converted  by  prolonged  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  into 
hydroxytoluic  acid,  C«H3(CH3)(OH).C02H,  andhydroxyphthalicacid,C«H3(OH)(C02H)2. 

III.  la-ine-carbon-pbenols,  O>W^0  =  C«H*0H(C3H^).  1 .  ITorinal  Pro- 
pylpHenols,  C«HX0H).CH^CH2.CH'  (P.  Spica,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1878,  406).  Two  of 
these  compounds,  [OH  :  C*H''=1  :  2  and  1  :  4],  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  melt- 
ing potash  on  the  corresponding  propylbenzenesulphonic  acids,  C''H*(C^H')SO^H, 
which  are  produced  by  treating  normal  propylbenzene  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  their  barium  salts.  The  ^am-compound,  also  called  a-propyl- 
phenol,  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  230'6°-232*6°  (corr.),  and  having  a  density 
of  1-0091  at  0°  and  0-9324  at  99-8°.  The  acetyl-derioative,  Gm\Gm'')OG''B}0 ,  is 
a  colourless  liquid  having  a  density  of  1-02904  at  0°  and  0-94229  at  100°,  and 
boiling,  between  242-7°  and  244°  (corr.)  The  methylic  ether,  Cm\Qm'')OGW,  is  a 
colourless  liquid  having  a  pleasant  odour  of  anise,  boiling  between  214°  and  215-5°, 
and  having  a  density  of  0-96364  at  0°  and  0-91251  at  99-6°.  By  oxidation  with 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  anisic  acid.  Para- 
propylphenol,  treated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  sodium,  is  converted  into  the  sodium 
salt  of  a  ^-propylphenolcarboxylic  acid  represented  by  the  formula 
0^C=^HM1.C00H.0H.H2.  This  acid  melts  at  98°,  and  its  aqueous  solution  produces 
a  violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  Its  barium  salt  crystallises  with  3  mol.,  the  lead 
salt  with  2  mol.  H'-^O.    The  silver  salt  has  the  composition  C^^H^O^Ag. 

Ortho-,  or  ^-Propyl phenol,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  distils  at  224-6°-226-6° 
(corr.),  and  has  a  density  of  10150  at  0°,  and  0-93702  at  99-8°  ;  its  aqueous  solution 
is  coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  The  methyl  ether  boils  between  207°  and  209° 
(corr.),  and  has  a  density  of  0-96944  at  0°,  and  0-916772  at  99-88°.  o-Propylphenol- 
carboxylic  acid,  probably  C^.C^H^OH.COOH.H^,  forms  barium  and  lead  salts  which 
crystallise  with  2^W0.    The  silver  salt,  C'H^O^Ag,  is  a  white  precipitate. 

2.  Zsopropyl-pbenol,  Cumopbenol,  or  Cumenol,  C^H^<^q2^^^  ^ ,  produced 

by  fusing  potassium  cumenesulphonate  with  potassium  hydroxide,  melts  at  61°  and 
boils  at  228-2°-229-2°  (corr.)  Its  methylic  ether,  G^B.\C^BJ){OCW),  is  a  colourless 
liquid  smelling  like  oil  of  anise,  having  a  density  of  0-962  at  0°,  and  boiling  at  21 2°- 
213°  (bar.  758-04  mm.)  When  oxidised  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  anisic  acid.  The  ethylic  ether  has  a  density  of 
1-026,  and  boils  at  244°-245°  (bar.  756-27  mm.)  (Paterno  a.  Spica,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1876,  535  ;  Ber.  ix.  455). 

3.  Trimetliyl-phenols,  C^H2(0H)(CH')^.  Two  of  these  compounds  are  known, 
viz. : 

G«H2.0H.CH^CH^CH3  CmOH.CH'.OT.OT 

Mesitol.  Pseudocumenol. 

il/esi^oZ,  which  Biedermann  a.  Ledoux  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  diazo- 
mesitylene  nitrate,  and  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  potassium  mesitylenesul- 
phonate  (p.  1282),  has  been  further  studied  by  Jacobsen  {Liebig's  Annalen,  cxcv.  265), 
who  prepares  it  by  the  last-mentioned  reaction.  It  melts  at  68°,  boils  at  219-5"^ 
(bar.  763  mm.),  and  dissolves  in  a  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a  sulphonic  acid, 
which  forms  an  easily  soluble  barium  salt  crystallisable  in  small  needles.  The  sodium 
suit  is  also  easily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  in  fl-it  prisms.  Ferric  chloride 
colours  the  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  deep  blue. 
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Monohromomcsitol  prepared  by  acting  on  mesitol  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
•with  bromine  in  the  cold,  crystallises  from  hot  dilute  alcohol  in  white,  long,  flexible, 
silky  needles  (m.  p.  80°),  and  is  identical  with  the  compound  described  by  Bieder- 
mann  and  Ledoux. 

Bibromomesitol  is  formed  by  acting  on  the  monobromo-derivative  with  bromine, 
or  by  dissolving  mesitol  in  an  excess  of  well-cooled  bromine.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  more  easily  in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  from  which  it 
separates  on  cooling,  and  is  obtained  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  in  large,  brittle, 
colourless  prisms,  mblting  at  150°.  It  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition. 
If  the  bromine  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  body  contains  moisture,  a  second  com- 
pound is  formed,  which  is  tlie  only  product  of  the  action  when  bromine  acts  on  mesitol 
and  water.  This  compound  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dibromomesitol,  crystal- 
lises in  large  acute  golden-yellow  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  174°  (corr.  176°),  and 
subliming  in  shining  golden-yellow  leaflets.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  forming  a  dark  brown  solution,  from  which, 
after  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ether  extracts  a  new  compound,  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-liquid  mass,  which  becomes  crystalline  after  some  time ;  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  yielding  a  dark  brown  solution,  which  is  decolorised  by  sodium-amalgam,  but 
becomes  brown  again  on  exposure  to  air.  This  compound  is  identical  with  Fittig  a. 
Hoogewerflf's  dibromoxylenol  (vi.  1129);  its  properties  are,  however,  those  of  a 
qui  none,  and  analysis  shows  it  to  have  the  composition  of  dihromoxylenequinone, 
q8jj6]5j,2()2  Mesitol  fused  with  potash  is  converted  into  hydroxymesitylenic  acid, 
(see  Addenda). 

Pseudocumenol,  C®H20H(CH^)^  (A.  Renter,  Ber.  xi.  29). — This  compound  is 
formed  by  fusing  pseudocumenesulphonic  acid  (p.  1285)  with  potassium  hydroxide. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  volati- 
lises very  easily  with  vapour  of  water,  and  solidifies  for  the  most  part  in  the  con- 
densing tube  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  having  a  phenolic  odour.  When  distilled  by 
itself,  it  yields  a  loosely  coherent  crystalline  mass  composed  of  thin  flexible  needles. 
Its  solutions  are  not  coloured  by  ferric  chloride. 

Bromopseudocimenol,  C^H*°BrOH,  formed  by  careful  bromination  of  pseudocumenol 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long  colourless  needles, 
melts  at  32°,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  about  250°.  Bihromoipseudo- 
cumenol,  C^H^Br^OH,  formed  by  the  action  of  excess  of  bromine  on  cooled  pseudo- 
cumenol, crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  large  hard  colourless  needles  melting  at 
149°-150°. 

Pseudocumenolsul'phonic  acid,  C^Hi<'(OH)(SO'H),  separates  after  some  time  from  a 
solution  of  pseudocumenol  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  small  shining  crystals  having 
the  form  of  cupric  sulphate.  On  carefully  mixing  it  with  water,  especially  in  the 
form  of  lumps  of  ice,  a  crystalline  pulp  is  formed  consisting  of  the  hydrated  acid. 
The  sulphonic  acid,  when  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  is  very  unstable,  and  decomposes 
in  moist  air,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  sulphuric  acid  and  pseudocumenol. 
Its  salts  decompose  at  100°.  The  'potassium  salt  and  the  zinc  salt  crystallise  in  rather 
large  elongated  laminae  ;  the  copper  salt  in  indistinctly  crystalline  nodules  ;  the  com- 
paratively sparingly  soluble  barium  salt  in  nodular  groups  of  shining  laminae. 

Constitution  of  Pseudocumejiol  and  its  Berivatives. — Pseudocumenol,  subjected  to 
prolonged  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide,  is  converted  into  hydroxy-xylic  acid, 
C^H2(CH')^0H,C00H,  which  may  be  extracted  with  caustic  soda  from  the  solution 
obtained  by  agitating  the  acidulated  melt  with  ether,  and  purified  by  distillation 
with  steam.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  crystallises  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  feathery  groups  of  needles,  or  by 
slower  cooling  in  small  compact  prisms,  apparently  orthorhombic.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  195°,  but  sublimes  readily  between  160°  and  170°  in 
feathery  groups  of  microscopic  prisms.  With  ferric  chloride  it  produces  a  deep  violet 
colour.  The  barium  salt  forms  small  compact  hydrated  crystals  ;  the  calcium  salt 
dries  up  in  a  vacuum  to  an  amorphous  mass.  Since  now  this  calcium  salt,  when  dis- 
tilled with  excess  of  limp  yields  the  liquid  1:3:4  ?w-xylenol  (p.  1541)  and  moreover 
potassium  pseudocumeneBulphonate  when  fused  with  sodium  formate  yields  the  same 
cumyiic  or  durylic  acid  (vi.  828)  that  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  durene  (tetra- 
methylbenzene),  it  follows  that  the  compounds  under  consideration  must  be  represented 
by  the  following  constitutional  formulae 
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IV.  Cymophenols  or  Cymenols,  Ci°Hi^O  =  C«H»(OT)(C'»H0OH.  Two 


of  these  phenols  are  known,  viz : 

OH  CH'  C^H' 

Thymol  1  3  6 

Carvacrol  1  2  5 


Thymol,  obtained  from  the  volatile  oils  of  thyme,  horse-mint,  Ptychotis  Ajowan,  and 
Monarda  punctata,  melts  at  44°  and  boils  at  230° ;  carvacrol,  obtained  by  fusing 
cymene-sulphonic  acid  with  potash,  by  heating  camphor  with  iodine,  and  from  the 
isomeric  compound  carvol,  contained  in  oil  of  caraway,  by  heating  with  phosphoric 
acid,  is  an  oil  not  solidifying  at  -25°,  boiling  at  233°-235°  (i.  809  ;  v.  793-4). 

The  following  derivatives  of  these  isomeric  phenols  have  been  examined  by  Paterno 
{Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  13). 

The  acetyl-  and  methyl-derivatives  are  identical  in  boiling  point  and  specific 


gravity,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 

From  From 

thymol  carvacrol 

B.  p.  (corr.)  2447°  246*8° 

Acetate  CioHis.O.C^H^O  - Sp.  gr.  at    0°  =  1-009  1-010 
„    „     100°  =  0-924  — 

B.  p.  (corr.)  216*7°  216  8° 

MetliylateOi»H»3.0.CH3- Sp.  gr.  at     0°  =  0-964  0-954 

(    „    „     100°  =  0-869  0-870 


The  ethylene-derivatives,  qiojjisq  [  CJ^H'',  however,  are  diflferent.  The  product  ob- 
tained by  adding  ethylene  bromide  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol  mixed  with 
alcoholic  potash,  boiling  the  whole  for  some  hours  in  an  apparatus  with  reversed  con- 
denser, and  dissolving  out  the  resulting  potassium  bromide  with  water,  is  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  crystallises  from  ether  in  beautiful  laminae  melting  at 
99°,  whereas  the  corresponding  derivative  of  cymene-thymol  does  not  appear  to  be 
crystallisable. 

Barth  {Ber.  xi.  567),  by  fusing  thymol  with  potassium  hydroxide,  has  obtained 
four  acids,  viz.  (1)  hydroxybenzoic  acid ;  (2)  hydroxyterephthalic  acid  ;  (3)  thymol- 
hydroxycinnamic  acid,  C^^H^^O^  which  forms  needle-shaped  crystals  melting  at  143° ; 
(4)  a  bibasic  acid  (which  Barth  proposes  to  call  thymolic  acid),  easily  soluble  in  water, 
the  aqueous  solution  precipitating  lead  salts  and  producing  a  deep  red  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Dinitrothymol,  C"'Hi'(N02)20H.  —  The  ethylic  ether  of  this  compound, 
C"'H"(N02)-OC2H5,  obtained  by  heating  the  sodium  salt  in  sealed  tubes  at  140°-150° 
with  ethyl  iodide  and  alcohol,  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  melts  at  62°- 53°, 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  decomposes  when  distilled.  By  reduction 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  aoid  it  yields  a  lead  salt  which  is  converted  by  distillation 
with  aqueous  ferric  chloride  into  hydroxy  thy  moqui  none  and  dihydroxythymoquinone. 

Dinitrothymol,  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  is  converted  into  chloro 
dinitrocymene,  C^oHiiCKNO^)^  which  melts  at  100°-101°,  is  moderately  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  freely  in  carbon  sulphide  and  chloroform.  By  reduction 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorodinitrocymene  is  converted  into  an  amido-com- 
pound  which,  when  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  yields  dihydroxythymo- 
quinone, &^m\Omj'^0'^  (vii.  1156),  and  chlorhydroxy  thymoquinone, 
C"'Hi«(0H)Cl02  (Ladenburg  a.  Engelbrecht,  B&r.  x.  1218).    See  Thtmoqtjinones. 

Nitrosotkymol,  C'°H"(NO)0,  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  thymol  in 
potash  with  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  diluting  the  mixture  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  whole  liquid  is  speedily 
converted  into  a  magma  of  crystals,  which  are  to  be  thrown  upon  a  cloth  filter  and 
washed,  then  dried  and  crystallised  from  benzene.  The  product,  after  repeated  crys- 
tallisation from  chloroform,  forms  small  needles  melting  at  155°-156°.    It  is  nearly 
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insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  dissolves 
in  alkalis  with  red  coloration,  also  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  deposited 
on  addition  of  water. 

The  alkali- salts,  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrosothymol  in  potash  or  soda,  form 
long  yellow  needles.  Their  solutions  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  The  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals  are  coloured  amorphous  precipitates.  The  henzoyl-ether,  C^^H'^NO', 
formed  by  heating  the  potassium-salt  with  benzoyl  chloride,  crystallises  from  absolute 
alcohol  in  fine  yellow  needles,  melting  at  110°. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  in  alkaline  solution  oxidises  nitrosothymol  to  nitro- 
thy  mol.  which  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  needles  melting  at  137°.  Strong 
nitric  acid  converts  nitrosothymol  into  dinitrothymol.  Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
reduce  it,  forming  amidothymol  hydrochloride,  (C^^H'^O.NH^HCl),  a  white 
crystalline  substance  decomposing  at  210°-215°.  Free  amidothymol  is  very  unstable. 
The  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  nitrosothymol  in  ethereal  solution  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  very  easily  decomposible  diazo-derivative,  the  sulphate  of  which, 
(Qiojji3N20,HSO*),  forms  white  crystals  decomposing  at  120°  (K.  Schilf,  Ber.  viii. 
1500). 

Nitr  osocarvacrol,  prepared  in  like  manner,  crystallises  from  benzene  in  lemon- 
yellow  prisms  melting  at  163°,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  chloroform.  By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
amidocarvacrol,  which  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  having  a  silvery  lustre  and 
melting  at  134°.  By  oxidation  in  alkaline  solution  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  it  is 
converted  into  nitrocarvacrol,  which  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles  melting  at 
77°_78°,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Paterno  a.  Canzoneri, 
Gaz2.  chim.  ital.  1878,  501). 

Ci/menol-sulphontG  acids,  C»"H'*S0'  =  C"'Hi3S0»H  (Paterno,  Gazz.  chim. 
ital.  1875,  13). — Engelhardt  a.  Latschinoflf  have  shown  that  the  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  thymol,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  a  sulphonic  acid 
(distinguished  as  o),  which  forms  lead  and  barium  salts  containing  2H^0,  and  a 
potassium  salt  containing  25H^0. 

Carvacrol,  heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath  with  rather  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  almost  completely,  and  on  adding  water 
and  neutralising  with  barium  carbonate,  a  mixture  of  two  salts  is  obtained,  one  of 
which  crystallises  in  anhydrous  laminae  yielding  28-44  per  cent,  baryta,  while  the 
other  crystallises  in  needles  containing  5H'0,  or  15"12  per  cent.,  and  23  02  per  cent. 
BaO.  The  lead-salt,  (C"'Hi''OH.SO=')-^Pb  +  SH^O,  crystallises  in  small  shining  needles 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  potassium  salt  crystallises  in  shining  needles  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation.  On  heating  a  solution  of  this 
potassium  salt  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  heavy  oil  separates,  which  on  cooling  solidifies 
to  orange-yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
This  substance  melts  at  about  ]  19°,  and  appears  to  be  a  nitrocymophenol. 

Methyl-cymenolsulphonic  acids,  C»«H'2(OCH3)(S03H).— 1 .  From  Thymol.  From 
the  experiments  of  Engelhardt  a.  Latschinolf  {loc.  cit.),  it  appears  probable  that  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  methylic  ether  of  thymol  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
two  isomeric  sulphonic  acids,  one  of  which  yields  a  crystallisable  barium  salt  containing 
3  mol.  water,  while  the  other  yields  an  amorphous  barium  salt.  Paterno's  experiments 
confirm  these  results,  and  show  that  the  products  are  the  same  whether  the  action 
takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat.  When 
1  pt.  of  methyl-thymol  is  heated  for  several  hours  with  1^  pt.  sulphuric  acid  of  63°  B., 
and  water  is  then  added,  an  oily  substance  separates  which  crystallises  on  cooling ; 
and  the  aqueous  solution  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate  deposits  a  weli-(;rystallised 
barium  salt,  an  additional  quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor, 
while  the  uncrystallisable  salt  mentioned  by  Engelhardt  a.  Latschinolf  still  remains 
dissolved. 

The  crystalline  barium  salt,  (C'»Hi2.0CH3.S03)aBa  +  3H20,  forms  large  hexagonal 
plates  having  a  vitreous  lustre  but  becoming  opaque  after  some  time  ;  it  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  gives  off  the  whole  of  its 
crystallisation -water  at  110°,  and  decomposes  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 
The  lead  salt,  (Q^'^W^.OCR^.BO^fVh  +  xWO,  forms  very  light,  slender,  shining  needles, 
which  do  not  give  off  all  their  water  at  100'',  and  decompose  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  potassium  salt,  C^"H'^OCH"'.SO^K,  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  large 
splendid  anhydrous  plates. 

The  oily  substance  already  mentioned  as  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  methyl-thymol,  and  afterwards  crystallising,  may  be  purified  by  pressure  between 
bibulous  paper,  and  recrystallisation  from  ether  or  from  benzene.  It  then  forms 
small  needles,  melting  at  150°-161°,  very  soluble  in  benzene,  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
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It  is  in  all  probability  a  compound  analogous  to  sulphobenzide,  and  represented  by 
the  formula : 

C^H^CC'H'.CH^.OCH^)— S02— (C9H^CH^0CH3)C«H2. 

It  gave  by  analysis  8*05  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  formula  requiring  8'87. 

2.  From  Carvacrol. — A  mixture  of  carvacrol  with  twice  its  weight  of  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid,  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  soluble 
for  the  most  part  in  water ;  and  on  neutralising  the  solution  with  barium  carbonate, 
a  barium  salt  is  formed,  which  crystallises  only  from  very  strong  solutions,  forming 
a  white  mass,  separable  by  washing  on  a  filter  with  cold  water  into  two  salts,  one  of 
which  (a)  remains  on  the  filter,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot 
water,  while  the  other  ()8)  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  wash-water.  The 
a-salt,  (C'oH'^.OCH^.SO^fBa  +  SAH^O,  crystallises  on  cooling  from  its  hot  aqueous 
solution  in  small  hard  heavy  prisms,  having  a  vitreous  lustre.  The  ^-salt, 
(C»''H>2.0CH3.S03)2Ba  +  5H20,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  very  light 
and  very  white  needles. 

PKEirOXYX.ZC  ACID,  C8H«03  =  C«H^CO.CO.OH.    See  Phentl-gltoxalic 

ACID. 

PHEXr-SIi  (DI-)  and  its  derivatives.    See  Diphenyl  (pp.  658-686). 

PKEITYIi  CARBAIVXATE,  or  PHEN-lTIi-URSTHAia-E,  NH^.CO.OC^H^ 
See  Carbamates  (p.  384). 

PKEXrVI.  CYANATE  and  CVAIO-URATE  are  formed,  together  with  ben- 
zoic acid  and  benzanilide,  by  the  distillation  of  dibenzhydroxamic  acid  ;  the  cyanate, 
also,  together  with  anisanilide,  from  benzanishydroxamie  acid  (pp.  1080,  1081); 
methoxyl-phenyl  cyanate,  in  like  manner,  together  with  benzoyl-anisidine  and 
carbon  dioxide,  from  anisbenzhydroxamic  acid  (Pieschel,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxv. 
305). 

PHEITirK  CVAirZDB,  or  BEXTZOXiTZTRIIi,  C^H^— C  =  N,  and  PKEZO-VIi 

ZSOCYAiriDE  or  PHEXnTI.  CARBAIVEmE,  C«H5— N=C,  Phenyl-carbamine 
is  produced  by  desulphuration  of  phenyl-thiocarbimide,  CSN(C^H^),  with  finely 
divided  copper  (precipitated  from  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  excess  of  zinc; 
Gladstone's  copper-zinc  couple),  and  subsequently  changes  into  normal  phenyl  cyanide 
or  benzonitril.  This  transformation  also  takes  place  when  phenyl-carbamine,  freed  as 
far  as  possible  from  aniline  by  distillation,  is  heated  for  two  or  three  hours  at  200°- 
220°  in  sealed  tubes,  or  when  phenyl-carbamide  containing  aniline  is  heated  in  an 
open  vessel  with  reflux  condenser.  The  nearly  colourless  oil  which  passes  over  on 
heating  the  product  of  this  reaction  with  steam  may  be  freed  from  aniline  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  again  distilled,  yields  pure  benzonitril  boiling  at  191° 
(Weith,  Ber.  vi.  210). 

Phenyl-carbamine  may  be  converted  into  ph  enyl-thiocarb  imide  and  subse- 
quently into  diphenyl-thiocarb  ami  de  or  thiocarbanilide,  by  acting  upon  it 
while  in  the  nascent  state  with  sulphur,  that  is  to  say  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of 
aniline,  chloroform,  and  alcoholic  potash  with  sulphur  for  two  or  three  hours.  On 
pouring  the  product  into  water,  scarcely  any  odour  of  phenyl-carbamine  becomes  per- 
ceptible, and  a  heavy  oily  liquid  separates,  which,  when  freed  from  aniline  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  from  chloroform  by  heating,  solidifies  to  a  mass  yielding  on 
crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  laminae  of  thiocarbanilide  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  phenyl-thiocarbimide  formed  in  the  first  instance  with  aniline : 

C«H5.NC  +  S  =  CH^.N^CS, 

Phenyl-  Phenyl- 
carbamine.  thiocarbimide. 

and  C«H^N=CS  +  C^H^NH^  =  CS[NH(C«H5)]2 

Phenyl-  Aniline.  Thiocarbanilide, 

thiocarbimide. 

Phenyl-carbamine  free  from  aniline  is  also  converted  into  phenylthiocarbimide  by 
direct  addition  of  sulphur,  the  thiocarbimide  being  obtained  in  oily  drops  on  distilling 
the  product  with  steam.  Benzonitril  and  sulphur  do  not  react  on  one  another  in  any 
way  whatever  (Weith,  loc.  cit.) 

PKEITVIi  HYDROSVZiPKIDE,  or  Phenvl-mercaptati,  C^H^SH.  According 
to  Friedel  a.  Craifts  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  884)  this  compound  is  formed,  together 
with  phenyl  sulphide,  (C«Hs)2S,  and  diphenylene  disulphide,  (C«H^)2S2,  by  heating 
benzene  with  sulphur  at  75°-80°,  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  and  treating  the 
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product  with  water.  Its  formation  is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  alumi- 
nium first  reacts  with  the  benzene  and  sulphur  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  com- 
pound Al^CP.S.C^H^,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  water,  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

Al-CP.S.C«Hs  +  H^O  =  C«Hs(SH)  +  APCP(OH). 

The  phenyl  hydrosulphide  thus  obtained  boiled  at  170''-1 73°,  formed  a  crystalline 
compound  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  was  converted  by  iodine  into  phenyl  bifeulphide. 

PKENVI.  SUI.PHIBE,  (C«H^)2S,  also  called  Thiohenzene  {xv.  417;  vii.  941). 
Krafft  {Ber.  vii.  384,  1164)  prepares  this  compound  by  converting  thioaniline, 
Qi2jji'2]sfi!g  1154),  into  a  diazo-compound,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  alcohol. 
As  thus  prepared,  it  boils  at  288°-289°  (imcorr.),  and  is  identical  with  the  compound 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sodium  benzenesulphonate  (Stenhouse,  iv.  417),  and 
with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  lead-salt  of  phenyl-mercaptan  : 
(C«H^S)2Pb  =  PbS  +  (C«H^)-S  (Kekule  a.  Szuch,  Compt  rend.  Ixiv.  752).  The  de- 
composition of  sodium  benzenesulphonate  is  best  effected  by  Spring's  method,  which 
consists  in  treating  the  salt  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide.  The  yellow-red  oil 
thereby  produced  is  decolorised  by  recently  reduced  copper-powder,  and  after  two 
rectifications  consists  of  nearly  pure  phenyl  sulphide. 

By  adding  phenyl  sulphide  to  strong  nitric  acid,  and  reducing  the  resulting  nitro- 
compound, thioanili  ne,  (C'*H^NH2)2S,  is  obtained,  melting  at  106°,  and  crystal- 
lising from  hot  water  in  thin  shining  needles. 

Bromophenyl  iS^M^^^ic^e,  (C''H*Br)-S,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
phenyl  sulphide,  crystallises  in  nacreous  laminse  melting  at  109°-110°.  It  may  also 
be  formed  by  cautiously  heating  the  perbromide  of  diazothiobenzene.  Chlorophenyl 
Sulphide,  (C''H''C1)-S,  produced  by  treating  phenyl-sulphide  with  chlorine,  or  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  platinochloride  of  diazothiobenzene,  resembles  the  bromine- 
compound  and  melts  at  88°-89°.  [odophenyl  Sulphide,  (C^H*I)2S,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  Kekule's  method  (vi.  267),  which  consists  in  heating  phenyl  sulphide  with 
iodine  and  iodic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  ;  also  by  adding  dilute  hydriodic  acid  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  diazothiobenzene  sulphate.  It  resembles  the  bromo-  and 
chloro -derivatives,  and  melts  at  138°-139°. 

Hydroxyphenyl  Sulphide,  (0*'H''.OH)2S,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on 
diazobenzene  sulphate,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  acids  in 
shining  laminse  which  melt  at  143°-144°. 

Thiohenz enesulphonic  acid,  (C*''H^S0^H)2S,  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving 
phenyl  sulphide  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid :  its  salts  crystallise  well  (Kraifl). 

Phenyl  Bisulphide  or  Biphenyl  Bisulphide,  (C'-^H^y-'S- (iv.  417),  is  de- 
composed by  distillation,  and,  when  boiled  for  about  an  hour  and  then  distilled,  yields 
the  monosulphide,  (C^H'')-S,  nearly  pure,  while  a  greasy  substance  remains  l3ehind. 
It  is  only  by  distillation  from  a  retort  in  which  the  vapour  cannot  rise  high,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  di sulphide  can  be  made  to  pass  over  without  decomposition.  A 
thermometer  with  only  its  bulb  immersed  in  the  vapour  then  shows  a  temperature  of 
110°  (Grraebe,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxiy.  189). 

PHE3TYI.-ACEDIAIVIIK-S,  -ACETAMIDIIffE,  or  -ACETA2VIIIVIIDE, 

C«H-\CK2<^™  .    See  Amidines  (p.  71). 

PKSN"y£i-iiCETAZZSE,  or  Acetyl-phenyl-hydrazide,  C^ff.N^H^.C^H'O.  See 

Hydrazines  (p.  1053). 

PHEZa"7X.-ikC£TIC  ACZB,  C^H^.CH^.CO.OH,  a-Toluic  acid.    See  Toluic 

ACIDS. 

PHEXarYX-ACETOTKIAXMEZDE,  CH2(C6H5).CS.NH.    See  Thiamidbs. 
PHEXT-S-X.-ACET'iri.-CARBAlVIIDE,  CON2H2(C2H30)(C«H5).    See  Acetyl- 

CAKBAMIDES  (p.  393). 

PHESTYI.-ACETiri.<-THZOCARBAMZSE,  CSN2H2(C2H30)(C«H5)  (p.  400). 

PHEZO-S'X.-AZ.DEKYBmES  (Ladenburg  a.  Engelbrecht,   Ber.   xi.  1653). 

1.  Bhenyl-henzaldehyd.tne,  C''H'(NC'H^)^  is  prepared  by  agitating  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  orthophenylenediamine  hydrochloride  with  benzaldehyde,  recrystallising 
the  hydrochloride  which  separates  after  some  time  from  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  decomposing  it  with  potash.  It  forms  colourless  six-sided  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alkaline  hydrates,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene  ; 
melts  at  133°-134°.  Like  other  aldehydines,  it  is  a  mono- acid  base.  The  hydro- 
chloride, C^"H'*'N2.HC1,  prepared  as  above  mentioned,  forms  colourless  anhydrous 
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prisms,  diificultly  soiuble  in  water,  and  decomposed  on  boiling,  with  separation  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  platmochloride,  (C2«H"'JSI2.HCl)2PtCl\  crystallises  from  dilute 
alcohol,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  golden-yellow  needles.  The  nitrate, 
C'^°H'®N^.HNO^,  prepared  by  treating  the  hydrochloride  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  forms 
colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  sulphate,  C^^H'^N^.H^SO*,  prepared  by 
dissolving  phenyl-benzaldehydine  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  in  small 
colourless  shining  plates.  The  ethiodide,  C^^H'^N^.C^H*!,  obtained  by  heating  the 
base  with  ethyl  iodide  in  sealed  tubes  for  some  hours  at  100°-120°,  separates  from 
aqueous  solution  in  well-formed  crystals  melting  at  211°-213°.  The  metJmdide, 
Q2ojji6]^2_Qjj3j^  prepared  in  like  manner,  crystallises  in  shining  prisms. 

Phenyl-f  ur fur  aid  ehy  dine,  C^HXNC^H^O)^,  is  prepared  like  phenyl-benz- 
aldehydine, substituting  furfuraldehyde  for  benzaldehyde  : 

C''HXNH2)2:2HC1  +  IG^'WO'^  =  C«H^N2(C5H^0)2HC1  +  2H20  +  HCl. 

The  resulting  hydrochloride  separates  after  a  while  in  somewhat  dark-coloured 
crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  and  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal.  The  base,  separated  from  the  solution  by  potash,  may  be  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  high-boiling  ligroin,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
separates  from  the  solution  in  nearly  colourless  compact  crystals  melting  at  95°-96°. 

Phenyl-furfuraldehydine  is  mono-acid.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  less 
easily  in  benzene  and  toluene,  sparingly  in  ligroin,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrochloride  which 
appears  to  be  decomposed  by  washing.  The  platinochloride,  {Q^^W^WO'^.'RCVfFtGl*, 
crystallises  in  yellow  laminae.  The  nitrate,  C^^H'^N^O^.HNO^  obtained  by  decom- 
posing a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  crystallises 
in  needles.  The  acid  sulphate,  C'^H'^N^O^.H^SO*,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  base 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  methiodide,  C'^H'^N^O^.CH^I,  obtained  by  heating  the 
base  to  100°  with  methyl  iodide,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  yellowish  prisms 
melting  at  192°-193°.  The  ethiodide  was  obtained  only  as  a  viscid  mass  showing 
but  little  tendency  to  crystallise. 

Phenylanisaldehydine,  C^-H^oN^O^  =  C«H^(NC«H«0)2,  is  prepared  from 
anisaldehyde  and  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  orthophenylenediamine  hydrochloride 
with  addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  When  separated  from  the  hydrochloride  by  am- 
monia and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol,  it  forms  stellate  needles  very  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  melting  at  128-5°-129°.  The  hydrochloride  forms  needles  almost 
insoluble  in  water  (Ladenburg  a.  Eugheimer,  Ber.  xi.  1660). 

PKEXrTI.-iLlVIIDil.CETIC  ACID,  C«H5.CH(NH2).COOH.  This  acid,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  phenylbromacetic  acid,  crystallises  in 
pearly  scales,  which  are  insoluble  in  the  usual  neutral  solvents,  but  dissolve  in  acids, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates.  It  sublimes  with  partial 
decomposition  without  melting.  It  unites  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  oxalic, 
and  phosphoric  acids,  forming  crystalline  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  water. 
With  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  benzaldehyde  and  a  resinous  product  (Stock- 
enius,  Ber.  xi.  2002). 

PHZ:xrVXi-AniZDODZCHI.OBAC£TATE,  ETHYKIC, 

C«H*.NH.CCP. C00C2H^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  at 
temperatures  below  70°  on  ethylic  phenyloxamate.    See  Phenyloxamic  Etheks. 

PHEIffVIiAMIlirES.  Monophenylamine  or  Aniline,  and  a  large  number  of  its 
derivatives,  have  already  been  considered  in  this  volume  (pp.  191-206  and 
1305-1310). 

Bichloranilines,  CH'CRNH^  (p.  197).— Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow  {Ber.  xi. 
1860)  have  completed  the  series  of  these  bodies  by  the  discovery  of  the  1:2:6  modi- 
fication, C^.NH^.Cl.H.H.H.Cl,  which  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
nitro-dichlorobenzene  (m.  p.  71°).  It  crystalHses  in  needles  melting  at  39°.  ^  Its 
acetyl- derivative  melts  at  175°.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  melting  and  boiling 
points  of  the  six  dichloranilines  : — 

Acetyl-derivative. 
Melting 
point 
156-5 
175° 
132° 
143° 
120-5° 

Symmetrical       .1       3       5  50-5°  260°  186-5° 

Trichloranilines,  C^HW.NH^.  In  addition  to  the  two  modifications  described 


Consecutive 
Unsymmetrical 


Melting 

Boiling 

CI 

CI 

point 

point 

1 

2 

3 

23-5° 

252° 

•  \ 

2 

6 

39° 

1 

2 

6 

50° 

251° 

1 

2 

4 

63° 

245° 

1 

3 

4 

71-5° 

272° 

1 

3 

5 

50-5° 

260° 
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at  p.  147,  Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow  have  obtained  the  consecutive  modification 
1:2:3:4  by  chlorinating  [1  :  2  :  4]  dichloraniline  in  acetic  acid  solution.  By 
exchange  of  NH'-^  for  CI  it  is  converted  into  consecutive  tetrachlorobenzene.  The 
physical  characters  of  the  three  known  modifications  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Acetyl-derivative. 
Melting         Boiling  Melting 
point  point  point 

Consecutive      .1       2       3       4  67-5°  292°  121° 


NH" 

CI 

CI 

CI 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

Symmetrical     .1       2       4       5  96-5°  270° 

Unsymmetrical  .1       2       4       6  77*5°  260° 

TetracKloranilines,  C^HCP.Nff.  The  modification  NH^  :  CI  :  CI  :  CI  :  Cl  = 
1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  6,  is  obtained  by  chlorination  of  metachloraniline.  It  crystallises  in 
needles  melting  at  88°.  By  the  action  of  ethyl  nitrite,  it  is  converted  into  unsym- 
metrical tetrachlorobenzene  (m.  p.  50-51°).  The  acetyl-derivative  melts  at  173°-174°, 
and  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  modification  1:2:3:4:5  [NH^  in  1],  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  corre- 
sponding nitrotetrachlorobenzene,  forms  crystals  melting  at  118°. 

The  modification  1:2:3:5:6,  prepared  in  like  manner,  melts  at  90°. 

Diphenylamine,  C'^H^iN  =  NH(C«Hs)2  (p.  207).  This  base  is  formed,  together 
with  cyanic  acid  (carbimide),  by  the  dry  distillation  of  unsymmetrical  diphenyl- 
carbamide : 

NH2.CO.N(C«H^)2  =  NH(C«Hs)2  +  CONH, 

and  in  like  manner,  together  with  phenyl-carbimide,  by  distillation  of  triphenyl- 
carbamide  (Michler,  Ber.  ix.  715) : 

N(C«Hs)2.C0.NH(C«ff)  =  NH(C«H^)2  -h  C0N(C«H5). 

Biphenylamine  hydrochloride  is  obtained,  together  with  the  hydrochlorides  of 
cresylamine  and  phenyl-cresylamine,  by  heating  liquid  toluidine  to  280°  for  ten  hours 
with  aniline  hydrochloride  (Grerard  a.  Wilm,  Bull.  Sac,  Chim.  [2],  yxv.  218). 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Bi'phenylamine. — A  solution  of  diphenylamine  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  absorbs  dry  chlorine,  forming  tetrachlorodiphenylamine, 
NH(C^H^C12)2  (p.  209).  Diphenylamine  subjected  to  exhaustive  treatment  with 
chlorine  and  iodine  (p.  1066),  yields  perchlorobenzene,  C^CP,  probably  together 
with  free  nitrogen  (Ruolf,  Ber.  ix.  1483). 

Action  of  Bromine. — Tetra-  and  hex-bromodiphenylamine,  NH(C^H3Br2)2, 
and  NH(C^H2Br3)2,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  diphenylamine  dissolved 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  (p.  205).  By  exhaustive  treatment  with  bromine  containing 
iodine,  diphenylamine  is  converted  into  octo-and  dec a-b romodiphenylamihe. 
The  former,  NH(C^HBr*)2,  which  is  produced  at  250°,  crystallises  in  prisms,  melts  at 
302°-305°,  and  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  benzene,  toluene,  and  chloroform. 
The  latter,  NH(C^Br^)2,  formed  at  810°,  crystallises  in  white  slender  needles,  remains 
unmelted  at  310°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  benzene,  toluene,  and  chloroform,  and  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Gessner,  Ber.  ix.  1505). 

Nitro-diphenylamines. — A  dinitro-diphenylamine,  crystallising  in  red  needles, 
and  melting  at  153°,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  the  trinitrobenzene  obtained 
from  paradinitrobenzene  (p.  175),  (Hepp.  Bull.  !Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxx.  4). 

Tetranitro-diphenylamine,  C'^H^(N02)^N,  isomeric  with  Austen's  parapicryl- 
nitranilines  (p.  199),  is  prepared  by  heating  1  pt.  of  diphenylamine  dissolved  in  40 
pts.  glacial  acetic  acid  in  a  capacious  flask  with  3  to  5  pts.  nitric  acid,  whereupon  red 
fumes  are  evolved  and  the  solution  turns  green.  When  the  reaction  is  complete, 
excess  of  water  is  added,  which  throws  down  a  yellowish  flocculent  precipitate,  drying 
up  to  a  dirty  greenish-yellow  powder,  which  becomes  glutinous  when  heated,  and 
solidifies  to  a  brown  resinous  body  when  cold.  It  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with 
dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  brownish- 
yellow  flocculent  masses  melting  at  150°-170°.  Methyl-diphenylamine  similarly 
treated  yields  the  same  body,  and  not  a  methyl-nitrodiphenylamine.  The  largest  and 
purest  yield  is  obtained  by  acting  with  3  to  5  pts.  nitric  acid  on  1  pt.  of  diphenyl- 
nitrosamine  (p.  209)  dissolved  in  10  pts.  of  hot  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Tetranitrodiphenylamine,  when  pure,  cr;ystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  fine 
yellow  needles  or  prisms  melting  at  192°  ;  when  more  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it 
burns  readily,  but  does  not  explode.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and, 
like  its  isomerides  above  mentioned,  is  easily  dissolved  by  hot  soda-  or  potash-ley, 
forming  a  solution  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  which  on  cooling  deposits  it  in  minute  red- 
brown  needles.  It  does  not  appear  to  yield  an  acetyl-derivative,  even  when  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  acetyl  chloride  (Gnehm  a.  Wyss,  Ber.  x.  1318). 
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Binitrotrihromodiphenylamine,  C'^H^Br^N^O*  =  Ci2H6Br3(N02)2N,  is  formed, 
together  with  other  compounds,  by  heating  a  solution  of  1  pt.  tetrabromodiphenyl- 
amine  in  1  to  2  pts,  nitric  acid,  whereupon  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  and 
bromine  are  evolved,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  a  crystalline  mass,  from 
which,  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  caustic  soda,  different  bodies 
may  be  separated,  the  portion  soluble  in  alcohol  yielding  after  repeated  crystallisation 
thin  glittering  yellow  plates  of  dinitrotribromodiphenylamine.  This  compound 
dissolves  in  ether  with  reddish-yellow,  in  benzene  and  chloroform  with  yellow  colour, 
melts  at  209°-210°,  and  burns  readily  when  strongly  heated  in  the  air  CGnehma. 
Wyss). 

Tetramidodiphenylamine,  C'-H''(NH*)*N. — Tetranitrodiphenylamine,  reduced  with 
zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  an  easily  soluble  colourless  salt,  from  whose 
aqueous  solution  sodium  hydrate  precipitates  a  colourless,  tiocculent,  basic  substance, 
which  in  all  probability  consists  of  tetramidodiphenylamine,  but  has  not  been  obtained 
in  a  state  fit  for  analysis.  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  turns  red-violet  in  the  air  ; 
gives  a  violet  colour  with  platinum  chloride,  gradually  resolving  itself  into  a  dark 
precipitate  ;  a  dark  violet  with  ferric  chloride ;  a  dark  brown-red  with  zinc  chloride  ; 
and  with  sodium  nitrite  a  blue  colour  quickly  turning  red,  and  then  resolving  itself 
into  a  brown  precipitate.  By  the  addition  of  ammonia  a  colourless  precipitate  is  formed, 
but  on  exposure  to  air  this  precipitate  redissolves,  and  a  splendid  deep  blue  solution 
is  formed,  of  very  unstable  character.  Tetramidodiphenylamine  is  readily  oxidised 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  probably  with  formation  of  tetra-imidodiphenylamine, 
NH[C*^H(NH)-]''^,  the  reaction  being  similar  to  that  by  which  diamidonaphthol, 
CioHi»N'-0,  is  converted  into  diimidonaphthol,  C'E^N^O  (vi.  857). 

Methyl-diphenylamine,  N(CH3)(C«H^)2.— This  base,  heated  to  150°  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  is  resolved  into  methyl  chloride  and  diphenyl- 
amine.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  red  vapours  are  given  off,  it  yields  a  com- 
pound closely  resembling  Austen's  diparapicrylamine,  NH[C^H2(NO''')=']2 (p.  199), 
and  perhaps  identical  therewith.  The  product,  after  washing  with  water,  may  be 
crystallised  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates  from  the  latter  in  yellow 
prisms  melting  at  233°-234r°.  Its  barium  derivative,  BaN2[C''H'^(N02)3]\  crystallises 
in  rhombohedrons  of  a  fine  red  colour ;  the  ammonium  derivative  in  red  laminae.  The 
same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  diphenylamine  itself,  whence 
it  appears  that  in  the  treatment  of  methyl- diphenylamine  with  nitric  acid,  the  act  of 
nitration  is  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  the  methyl-group  (Grnehm,  Ber.  vii.  1399). 

Methylene-diyhcnyldiamine,  Q^m^'W  =^{Cm'')\CW^y'WW,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  methylene  iodide  on  aniline.  A  gentle  heat  is  required  to  start  the 
action,  which  then  takes  place  so  violently  that  the  entire  mass  becomes  raised  to  the 
boiling  point.  In  operating  on  considerable  quantities,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  add 
thfc  methylene  iodide  by  drops  to  the  aniline  warmed  in  a  water-bath.  The  thick 
crystalline  pulp  thus  obtained  is  first  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  then  mixed  with 
alkali  and  again  distilled,  whereupon  there  remains  in  the  flask  an  oily  substance, 
which  must  be  separated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  a  tap-funnel  and  well  washed 
with  water.  The  oil  which  then  remains  is  a  strong  base,  which  dissolves  readily  in 
acids.  It  does  not,  however,  form  crystallised  salts,  only  the  sulphate,  C'^H'^N'^.H^SO*, 
being  thrown  down  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution  as  an  indistinctly  crystalline 
precipitate.  The  base  prepared  as  above  is  analogous  in  all  its  chemical  relations  to 
the  isomeric  bases  which  Hugo  Schiflf  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetaldehyde  and  of 
ethylidene  chloride  on  aniline  (vi.  79,  922).  Dimethylene-diphenyldiamine  appears  to 
be  formed  by  treating  aniline  with  exeess  of  methylene  iodide  (Julie  Lermontoff,  Ber. 
vii.  1255). 

Ethenyl-diphenyldiamine,  {Cm^){ QmjB.W  =  C^H^^^^'^s^^.-This  base, 

which  Hofmann  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  aniline  mixed 
with  acetanilide  or  acetyl  chloride  (vi.  585),  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  acetanilide : 

2(C«H^)(C2H30)NH  +  PCl^  =  (C«H5)2(C2H3)HN2  +  C^H^OCl  +  POCP  -i-  HCl. 

Acetanilide  (2  mols.)  and  PCP  (1  mol.)  are  mixed  in  a  flask,  whereupon  the  mass 
becomes  hot,  liquefies,  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  the  evolution  of  which  increases 
on  heating  the  mixture  with  an  inverted  condenser  attached  to  the  flask.  The  soHd 
residue  is  then  to  be  shaken  with  water  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  or  potash,  but 
it  is  only  by  repeated  solution  and  precipitation  that  the  base  can  be  obtained  crystal- 
line and  free  from  resin.  When  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  exhibits 
all  the  properties  of  the  base  described  by  Hofmann  (E.  Lippmann,  Ber.  vii.  241). 
Ethenyldiphenyldiamine  treated  with  reducing  agents  (tin  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
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acid),  or  sodium-amalgam  in  acetic  acid  solution,  takes  up  2H-0,  and  is  resoh  ed  into 
acetic  acid  and  aniline  : 

(C«H*)2(C2H3)HN2  4-  2H20  =  C^H^O^  +  2(CeH^)H2N. 

With  bromine  it  forms  ethenyl-dibromo-diphenyldiamine,  which 
crystallises  with  some  difficulty  in  broad  laminae.  With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  forms 
ethenyldinitrodiphenyldiamine  nitrate,  C''*H'2(N02)2N-.HNO^,  which  does  not  dissolve 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  alkalis,  or  acids.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water  or  acids, 
or  prolonged  heating  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  this  nitro-compound  is  converted, 
first  into  nitracetanilide  and  ultimately  into  paranitraniline  (m.  p.  141°).  By  re- 
duction it  is  converted  into  paraphenylenediamine  (E.  Biedermann,  Ber.  vii.  539). 

Ethylene-difhenyl-diamine,  C2H^(C«H5)2H2N2.— According  to  A.  Gre- 
tillat  {Monit.  Scient.  [3],  iii.  383)  this  base,  when  prepared  by  treating  ethylene 
bromide  with  a  large  excess  of  aniline  (Hofmann's  method,  iv.  455),  is  always  con- 
taminated with  diethylene-diphenyldiamine,  (C'^H*)2(C"H*)-N2,  which  however  may  be 
separated  by  dissolving  the  whole  in  boiling  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  adding 
alcohol,  whereupon  the  diethylene  base  separates  in  crystals. 

The  two  free  hydrogen-atoms  in  ethylenediphenyldiamine  may  be  replaced  by  acid 
radicles,  either  fatty  or  aromatic.  Ethylenediacetyldiphenyldiamine  is  a  crystalline 
body  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ligroin  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  still  possessing 
basic  properties ;  ethylenedihenzoyldijphenyldiamine,  on  the  contrary,  is  destitute  of 
basic  properties  (Gretillat). 

Trichlorethylidene-dipheny  I  diamine,  C'^Hi^N^CP  =  CC13.CH(NH.C6HS)2, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  anhydrous  chloral.  The  action  is  violent,  and 
the  vessel  must  be  cooled.  The  product  is  a  thick  liquid  which  soon  becomes  crystal- 
line, and  may  be  obtained  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  in  tabular  crystals 
with  well-developed  faces.  This  compound  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  ben- 
zene, and  chloroform,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  100°-101°,  and  decom- 
poses at  150°.  By  boiling  with  water,  or  by  prolonged  heating  with  alcohol,  it  is 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  phenyl  isocyanide.  The  same  product  is 
formed  by  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  rapidly  when 
heated,  and  instantly  with  alcoholic  potash.    The  first  reaction  is  probably, 

CCP.CH(NH.C«H^)2  =  C«H^NC  +  CHOP  +  OT^NH2. 

Chloroform  cannot  however  be  detected  amongst  the  products  of  the  reaction :  it 
probably  acts  upon  the  aniline  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  another  molecule  of 
phenyl  isocyanide. 

Trichlorethylidene-diphenyldiamine  does  not  appear  to  be  a  base:  its  alcoholic 
solution  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic 
chloride  yields  the  platinochloride  of  aniline  (Wallach,  lAebig's  Annalen,  clxxiii.  349). 

Bi'pTienylamine-hlue. — Willm  a.  Girard  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxi.  192)  have 
obtained  a  blue  dye-stuif  by  the  following  process :  Pure  formodiphenylamine  (p.  208) 
is  first  prepared  by  heating  100  kg:,  diphenylamine  with  30  kg.  formic  acid  to  120°-160° 
for  twelve  hours,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  formic  acid  by  distillation.  1  kg,  of  this 
compound  is  then  heated  to  1 1 0°-l  20°  for  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  with  2  kg.  oxalic 
acid;  the  product  is  poured  into  benzene;  and  the  residue  insoluble  therein,  after  being 
freed  by  boiling  water  from  adhering  oxalic  acid,  is  dried  and  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol. 
This  solution,  heated  with  weak  potash-ley,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
deposits  the  blue  dye-stuff;  and  this,  when  washed  with  water  and  treated  at  40°-50° 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acid,  which  may  be  used 
directly  as  a  dyeing  liquid.  The  same  colouring  matter  may  be  prepared  from  aceto- 
diphenylamine.  The  corresponding  dinaphthylamines,  and  the  triamines  formed  from 
diphenylamine  by  introduction  of  methyl  and  benzyl  instead  of  formyl  and  acetyl,  are 
also  said  to  yield  the  blue  dye  when  treated  as  above  ;  and  similar  blue  colouring 
matters  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  heating  diphenylamine  itself  with  dry  oxalic  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  &c. 

Tripbenylamine,  N(O^H^)^.  On  the  formation  of  this  base  by  the  action  of 
bromobenzene  on  potassium-aniline,  see  p,  209.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  with 
the  axial  ratio  a  :  b  I  (?=  0-9913  :  1  :  1*4119.  Angle  ac  =  88°  38'.  Observed  forms 
OP,  —  P,  +Poo,  ooSgo.    The  crystals  are  mostly  twins  according  to  OP;  they 

are  elongated  in  the  direction  of  OP  and  —  P,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  cleavable  in 
any  direction.  Angle  -P:oo5oo  =  51°  16';  -P:ooP  =  26°  19';  -fP:  00^00  = 
50°  38-5';  00  P  :  OP  =  89-2'.    The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

Tripbenylamine,  treated  with  chlorine  and  iodine  (p.  1066).  yields  perchloro- 
triphenylamine,  N(C^CP)'* ;  which  by  further  chlorination  is  converted  into  per- 
chlorobenzene : 
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N(C«H^)3  +  15CP  =  15HCI  +  N(C«C1^)=^  I 

and 

2N(C«CP)3  +    3CP  =    6C«C1«  +  N2  ! 
(Kuoff,  Ber.  ix.  1483). 

PHBia-7Ii-ARSEZrZC  COMPOUn-DS  (Michaelis,  viii.  1316;  ix.  1566  ;; 
X.  622 ;  La  Coste  a.  Michaelis,  ibid.  xi.  1883).  ! 

1.  Arsenious  Dichlorophenide  or  Phenyl-dichlorarside,  C^H^AsCP,  isi 
formed  by  the  action  of  arsenious  chloride  on  mercury-diphenyl :  ' 

Hg(C«H^)2  +  2AsCP  =  HgC12  +  2C«H»AsC12. 

When  three  or  four  times  the  theoretical  quantity  of  arsenious  chloride  is  used,  thej 
action  begins  at  ordinary  temperatures,  heat  being  evolved,  and  arsenious  dichloro-i 
phenide  produced,  together  with  arsenious  chlorodiphenide,  (C''H5)2AsCl,  and  mercuriej 
chloride.  The  action  is  completed  by  heating  the  mixture  for  an  hour,  and  thai 
resulting  liquid,  when  decanted  from  the  solid  sublimate  and  submitted  to  fractional! 
distillation,  yields  the  two  phenyl-arsenic  compounds  above  mentioned. 

Arsenious  dichlorophenide  is  also  formed  by  heating  arsenious  chloride  with 
benzene,  C®H^  +  AsCl^  =  HCl  +  C^H^AsCP.  As  thus  produced,  however,  it  is  mixed 
with  diphenyl  formed  by  a  secondary  action,  and  cannot  easily  be  separated  ;  but  its 
presence  maybe  demonstrated  by  fusing  the  mass  under  water,  and  passing  in  chlorine 
to  saturation,  whereby  arsenic  tetrachlorophenide,  C^H^AsCl*,  is  first  formed  and  then; 
converted  by  the  water  into  monophenylarsinie  acid,  C^H^AsO(OH)''^  (La  Coste  a. 
Michaelis), 

Arsenious  dichlorophenide  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive,  not  very  mobile 
liquid,  having  a  faint  unpleasant  smell  in  the  cold,  sharp  and  penetrating  when  warm, 
and  exerting  a  violent  corrosive  action  on  the  skin.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  boils  at 
252°-255°.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  water,  but  alkalis  dissolve  it,  forming  salts 
which  may  be  separated  from  the  chloride  of  alkali -metal  produced  at  the  same  time, 
by  their  solubility  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  potassium  salt,  C^H»As(0K)2,  heated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reconverted  into  arsenious  dichlorophenide  (Michaelis). 
By  iiromine  i  n  excess  it  is  converted  into  arseniousbromodichloride,  hydrogen 
bromide,  and  paradibromobenzene : 

CsH^AsCP  +  2Br2  =  AsBrCP  +  HBr  +  C^H^Br^.  1 

Arsenious  Cfilorodiphenide,  ov  Pfienyl-cacodyl  chloride,  (C^H.*)'^AsCl,  is 
the  residue  of  higher  boiling  point  obtained,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  fractional  distil- 
lation of  the  product  of  the  action  of  arsenious  chloride  on  mercuric  phenide.  When 
purified,  it  is  a  thick,  oily,  yellowish,  non-fuming,  and  nearly  scentless  liquid,  having 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1*422  at  15°,  and  distilling  unchanged  at  333°,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide.    It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  thereby  (Michaelis,  loc.  cit.) 

Arsenic  Trichlorodiphenide,  or  Phenyl-cacodyl  Trichloride, 
(C^H^)2AsCP,  formed  by  direct  combination  of  the  last  compound  with  chlorine,  is  a 
yellow  solid  resembling  phosphorus  pentachloride,  but  more  stable  in  presence  of 
water  or  damp  air.  It  melts  at  174°,  and  solidifies  in  crystals.  It  is  decomposed 
by  warm  water,  forming  a  liquid,  probably  an  oxychlorophenide,  which  suffers  further 
decomposition  on  boiling,  yielding  monophenylarsinie  acid. 

The  Bromodichlorodiphenide,  (C*H^)2AsCPBr,  a  comparatively  unstable  body,  is 
formed  by  direct  combination  of  the  dichlorophenide  with  bromine. 

Arsenic  Tetrachlorophenide,  or  Pfienyl-tetraohlorarside,  C^H^AsCP, 
formed  by  direct  combination  of  arsenious  dichlorophenide  with  chlorine,  solidifies 
gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  at  0°,  to  broad  needles.  It  melts  at  46°, 
and  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling.  In  moist  air  it  is  converted  into 
arsenic  oxydichlo  rophenide.  CH^AsOCP,  and  phenylarsinic  acid, 
(C*H^)AsO(OH)-.  It  converts  organic  acids  into  chlorine-derivatives,  acetic  acid,  for 
example,  into  monochloracetic  acid,  being  itself  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  arsenioua 
dichlorophenide : 

CH^AsCP  +  C2H^02  =  CH^AsCP  +  C^H^CIO'  +  HCl.  \ 

It  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphur  dioxide.  When  heated,  especially  in  a  stream  of  carbon  I 
dioxide,  it  is  resolved  into  arsenious  dichlorophenide  and  free  chlorine.  Heated  to 
150°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  arsenious  chloride  and  monochloro-; 
benzene.  ; 

Monophenylarsinie  acid,  (C'*H*)AsO(OH)2,  formed  by  the  action  of  excess 
of  water  on  arsenic  tetrachlorophenide  : 

0«H^AsCP  +  SH^O  =  4HC1  +  C«H*AsO(OH)2. 
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It  is  Tery  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  long  white  needles,  which  soften  at 
158°,  and  are  converted  into  the  anhydride.  Phenylarsinic  acid  forms  normal  salts 
only  with  the  heavy  metals,  and  these  salts  are  mostly  amorphous.  Its  solution 
neutralised  with  ammonia  yields  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
fhenylarsinate,  C^H^AsO(OAg)''^,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia and  in  nitric  acid.  With  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  the  acid  yields  salts  of 
the  form  C'*H^.AsO(OH)OM';  the  barium  salt  crystallises  in  short  radiating  needles; 
the  copper  salt  in  pearly  plates. 

Monophenylarsenic  Anhydride,  C^H^AsO^  obtained  by  heating  the  acid  at  158°, 
is  an  amorphous  powder,  similar  in  constitution  to  nitrobenzene.  On  treating  it  or 
the  corresponding  acid  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  smell  of  an  arsine  becomes 
perceptible  (La  Coste  a.  Michaelis). 

Biphenylarsinic  ov  Phenylcacodylic  acid,  (C^H5)2AsO(OH),  separates  on 
cooling  the  filtrate  obtained  when  the  last-described  body  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
water.  It  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  melts  at  174°,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  The  solution  neutralised  with  ammonia  gives,  on  addition 
of  silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  silver  diphenylarsinate,  (C'^H5)2AsO(OAg),  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid. 

Arsenious  Oxyphenide,  C^H^AsO,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate 
on  the  dichlorophenide,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  crusts,  smells  like  aniseed  when 
cold,  but  when  heated  becomes  very  pungent,  and  attacks  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  120°,  and  is  reconverted  by  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  into  the  dichlorophenide.  When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it 
is  resolved  into  arsenious  oxide  and  a  high-boiling  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling 
and  consists  probably  of  triphenylarsine.  Bromine  acts  violently  on  it,  producing 
arsenic  osybromophenide  and  bromo-benzene : 

(1)  C^ffAsO  +  Br2  =  C^H^AsOBr^ 

(2)  C^H^AsO  +  Br^  =  C^H^Br  +  AsOBr. 

Arsenic  0 xychlorophenide,  C^H^AsOCP,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
arsenic  tetrachlorophenide,  but  is  more  conveniently  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  oxyphenide,  with  which  it  combines  very  readily.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
body  fuming  in  the  air,  and  melting  at  about  100°.  Water  converts  it  into  phenyl- 
arsenic  acid  ;  on  heating  it  to  120°,  it  is  resolved  into  arsenic  oxychloride  and  chloro- 
benzene. 

Arsenious  Bihromophenide,  C^H^AsBr^,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxyphenide 
with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  arsenious  bromide  on  mercury- 
diphenyl.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  having  a  faint  smell,  and  boiling,  not  without 
decomposition,  at  285°.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  water :  bromine  converts  it  into 
bromobenzene  and  arsenious  bromide. 

Biethylphenylarsine,  C''H^(C-H^)2As,  is  formed  by  adding  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  dichlorophenide  and  benzene  or  ether  to  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  refractive  liquid 
having  a  faint  but  unpleasant  smell,  and  boiling  at  240°.  It  absorbs  chlorine  readily, 
forming  crystalline  arsenic  dichlorodiethylphenide,  C^H^(C2H^)2AsCP.  It  also  com- 
bines with  ethyl  iodide  at  100°,  forming  the  corresponding  iodine-compound, 
C^H^(C^H^)''^AsI2,  which  crystallises  from  water  in  thick  needles. 

Triphenylarsine  or  Arsenious  Triphenide,  (C''H*)^As,  is  formed,  together 
with  (C''H^)HgCl  and  HgCP,  in  the  preparation  of  arsenious  chlorodiphenide  by  heat- 
ing arsenious  dichlorophenide  with  mercuric  phenide  (p.  1552),  and  separates  from 
the  high-boiling  residues  left  after  the  other  products  have  passed  over,  in  large 
rhombic  plates.  It  is  mors  easily  prepared,  however,  by  heating  arsenious  oxyphenide 
at  180°-200°:  3(C«H*)AsO  =  As^O^^  +  (G«H5)3As.  It  melts  at  58°-59°,  distils  un- 
changed in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  at  a  temperature  above  360°,  dissolves 
easily  in  ether  and  benzene,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol.  It  does  not  react  with  ethyl 
iodide  at  100°. 

Triphenylarsine  Bichloride  or  Arsenic  Bichlorotriphenide,  (C''H^)'AsCP,  is  obtained, 
by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  triphenylarsine,  as  a  white  powder,  and  crystallises 
from  solution  in  benzene  in  colourless  plates  melting  at  171°.  At  280°  it  is  resolved 
into  monochlorobenzene  and  arsenious  chlorodiphenide:  (C®H^)^AsCP=  C^ffCl + 
(C^H^)-AsCl.  On  treating  it  with  boiling  water  or  dilute  ammonia,  the  chlorine-atoms 
are  replaced  by  OH-groups,  and  triphenylarsine  hydroxide,  As(C^H^)^(OH)^  is 
formed,  which  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  plates,  from  concentrated 
solutions  in  needles  melting  at  108°.  Heated  at  105°-110°  it  loses  1  mol.  of  H20, 
and  is  converted  into  triphenylarsine  oxide,  As(C^H*)^0. 
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Triphenylarsine  forms  with  mercuric  chloride  the  compound  As(C''H^)^.HgC12,  a 
crystalline  body,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  aqueous  potash  in  the  cold,  but  on  boiling  the  mercury  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  As(C^H^)^(0H)2  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  in 
the  cold  it  is  resolved  into  mercuric  oxide  and  triphenylarsine,  which  dissolves  in«the 
alcohol. 

Dijphenyl-ethylarsine,  (C^H^)^As(C^II^),  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on 
arsenious  chlorodiphenide,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  fruity  smell,  and  boiling  at 
305°.  It  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  the  solid  dichloride,  (C«H5)2As(C^H^)C12, 
which  crystallises  from  benzene  in  long  colourless  needles.  It  combines  with  1  mol. 
ethyl  iodide  at  100°,  forming  diphenyl-diethylarsonium  iodide,  As(G^II^)2(C^II^)^I. 
The  corresponding  chloride  is  uncrystallisable,  but  on  mixing  its  solution  with  platinic 
chloride,  the  platino -chloride,  [As(C^H^)2(C2H^)2]2PtCP,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, slightly  soluble  in  water,  amorphous  at  first,  but  quickly  becoming  crystalline, 
and  forming  when  dried,  gold-yellow  crystalline  laminae  (La  Coste  a.  Michaelis). 

Mono'phenyltriethylarsonium  Iodide,  (C^H^)As(C2H^)^I,  is  prepared  by  dropping 
zinc-ethyl  diluted  with  3  vols,  benzene  into  a  benzene-solution  of  the  mixture  of 
arsenious  chlorodiphenide  and  diphenyl  produced  by  the  action  of  arsenious  chloride 
on  mercuric  phenide.  The  benzene  is  then  to  be  distilled  off,  and  potash  added,  which 
precipitates  monophenyldiethylarsine  and  dissolves  the  diphenyl ;  and  the  arsine 
separated  by  filtration  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ethyl 
iodide,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  phenyltriethylarsonium  iodide,  which  may  be  freed 
from  adhering  diphenyl  by  recrystallisation  from  water. 

This  iodide  melts  at  112°-113°,  and  is  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  in  a  stream 
of  carbon  dioxide  into  ethyl  iodide  and  phenyldiethylarsine.  Heated  for  two  or  three 
hoxu^s  at  110°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  yields  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  of  the  corresponding  hydroxide,  which  remains  on  evaporation  in 
the  form  of  a  syrup,  and  is  easily  converted  into  the  chloride  by  neutralisation  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  chloride  is  uncrystallisable,  but  yields  a  platinochloride, 
[As(C^H^)(C^H^)^]2PtCP,  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  consisting  of  golden-yellow 
crystalline  laminse,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  water  (La  Coste  a.  Michaelis, 
Ber.  xi.  1884). 

PHEN'VI.ikZODIETH'S-I.AIIZXDOBEin'ZOXC  ACID, 

C«H*.N=N.C«H^(COOH)N(C2H*)2.    Syn.  with  Azobenzenb-diethylamidocarboxyl- 
BENZENB.(p.  215).    Similarly  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  methyl-compound. 
PHSTO'YI.A.ZOPHEUY'X.EIJE-AZOPHBTrirS.llME  HYBKOXIBE, 

Qega  ]sf2  Q6jj4^]Sf2  C6H<(0H),  formed  from  potassium-phenol  and  diazobenzene,  is 
resolved  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  aniline,  paradiamidobenzene,  and  paramidophenol : 

CsH\N2CeH4.N2.C«H*.OH  +  4H2  =  C«H^N  -i-  C«H«N2  +  c«H^NO 
(Caro  a.  Schraube,  Ber.  x.  2230). 

PHi:3a-Y-I.-Bi:zarZBia-E  SUZaPHAZIBB,  C''H^N-H2  S02.C«H^  formed  by  the 
action  of  phenyl  sulphochloride  on  phenyl-hydrazine  in  ethereal  solution,  crystallises 
in  slender  white  needles,  melting  at  140°,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
chloroform,  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  By  oxidation  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  is  converted 
into  the  diazo-compound,  C^H^N^.SO^.O^ff,  which  Koenigs  obtained  (^«r.  x.  1531)  by 
tlie  action  of  benzenesulphonic  acid  on  diazobenzene  (E.  Fischer,  lAebig's  Annalen, 
cxc.  132). 

PHESffYI.-BlIBrZOY3E.-TH10CA21BAMIBB,  C^Hs.NH.CS.NH.CO.C^H^ 

See  Caebamides  (p.  400). 

PHEWYIi-BUTYIsS  or  BUTYI.-BE3IZBMBS,  Q^^W^  =  C^H^.C^H^  Normal 
Phenyl-hutyl,  Q^W.{CE?Y.G'E?,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
benzyl  chloride  or  bromide  and  normal  propyl  bromide  : 

C«H^CH2.C1  -1-  CHlCH2.CH2.Br  +  Na^  ^  NaCl  +  NaBr  -i-  G^W{CWYGR\ 
The  reaction  may  be  carried  out  on  the  sand-bath  without  the  use  of  any  diluent 
(Radziszewski,  Ber.  ix.  260°).    According  to  Balbiano  {ibid.  x.  296),  normal  phenyl- 
butyl  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and 
normal  butyl  bromide. 

Normal  phenyl-butyl  is  a  colourless,  strongly-refractive,  fragrant  liquid,  having  a 
density  of  0-8622  at  16°,  and  boiling  at  180°  (cymene  boils  at  175°-176°).  Heated 
with  bromine  it  yields  a  substitution-product,  which  when  distilled  gives  off  hydrogen 
bromide  and  yields  two  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which  is  readily  polymerised,  while  the 
other  (normal  phenyl -butylene j  distils  without  alteration  (Radziszewski): 

C«H^CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2Br  =  HBr  +  C^H^CH^.CH^.CH^CH^ 

Bromophenylbutji.  Ji^ormal  Pheiiyl-butylene. 
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Phenyl-is^ohutyl,  G^^^.GR\G'R{CWf.—Oi  this  hydrocarbon  there  are  two 
modifications,  distinguished  as  a  and  j8.  The  a-modification  is  obtained  in  small 
quantity  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  bromides  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  but 
very  pungent  odour,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*8577  at  0°,  and  boiling  at  159°-161°  (J. 
Eiess,  5er.  iii.  779) ;  sp.  gr.  0-89  at  15°,  boiling  point  167'5°  (Eadziszewski,  «^»2£f. 
ix.  260).  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 
Its  bromo-  and  ^^iz^ro-derivatives  are  uncrystallisable ;  the  monamido-derivsitire  does 
not  form  erystallisable  salts.  The  sulphonio  acid  crystallises  in  fine,  transparent  and 
colourless,  rhombic  needles ;  its  barium  salt  in  fine  white  laminfe  eas<ily  soluble  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Riess). 

^-Fhenyl-isobutyl  is  formed,  with  brisk  reaction,  on  treating  an  ethereal  solution 
of  phenyl-bromethyl,  CH^.CHBr.CH^  with  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8726  at  16°,  and  boiling  at  170°-172°  (Radziszewski, 
loc.  cit.) 

PHE:»r-YI..BUTiri.£:i«-E:,  C^m^-^^G^WiC^W).  The  hydrocarbon  of  this  com- 
position (b.  p.  176°-178°),  which  Aronheim  obtained  in  1872  by  mixing  benzyl 
chloride  with  allyl  iodide  in  ethereal  solution  (vii.  945),  is  now  regarded  by  him  as 
constituted  according  to  the  formula  C*^H^CH-.CH=^CH.CH^  and  supposed  to  be 
formed  (on  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  transposition)  according  to  the  equation  : 

C«H^CH2G1  +  Na2  +  IGW.OK—QB.^  =  G^W.OW.QK=iQR.GW  +  NaCl  +  Nal. 

Its  bromide,  C'H'^Br^  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  into  the  phenyl- 
monobromopropionic  acid  described  by  Glaser  (vi.  470,  962);  but  the  success  of  the 
reaction  appears  to  depend  on  peculiar  conditions  (Aronheim). 

Normal  phenyl-butylene,  C^H^C'H^  produced  as  above  mentioned,  by  dis- 
tillation of  normal  bromophenyl-butyl,  boils  at  186°,  and  forms  with  bromine  the 
compound  C^^W^'Bx^  which  crystallises  in  white  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  and 
melting  at  70°-7l°.  On  distilling  this  dibromide  with  lime,  a  mass  is  obtained, 
which  after  purification  exhibits  the  odour,  crystalline  form,  and  melting  point  of 
naphthalene  (Radziszewski,  Ber.  ix.  260). 

PHEITirii-CilCOISirZilC  ACH},  syn.  with  Diphentl-aksinic  acid  (p.  1553). 

PKEI?iri.-CilCOI>irX.-CHI.ORXB£S  (Di-  and  Tri-),  syn.  with  Aesenious  and 
Arsenic  Chlorodiphenides  respectively  (p.  1552). 

PHElff-2-S.CARBAMATl!,  PROPlTIiIC,  C«H^NH.C0.0C3H^  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  aniline  in  ethereal  solution  on  propyl  chlorocarbonate : 

Cl.CO.OC^H^  +  C«H^NH2  =  HCl  +  C«H^NII.C0.0C3H^ 

It  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  water,  melt- 
ing at  57°-59°  (H.  Romer,  Ber.  vi.  1101). 

PHi:i!(r-sr£i-CiiR3.A.mzi>i:,  NH2.CO.NH(C6ff).  On  the  crystalline  form  and 
other  physical  characters  of  this  compound,  see  Carbamides  (p.  390). 

Di'phenyl- carbamide. — The  symmetrical  modification  of  this  compound, 
(C^H*)HN.CO,NH(C^H*),  or  carbanilide,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  dibenz- 
hydroxamic  acid.    See  Hvdroxamic  ethers  (p.  1080). 

PHEinrXi-CARBOBZIMIBOTnZAClSTIC  ilCIB,  C9H"'N2S02  = 
C^ff.NH.C  "^g^Qjj2  COOH*  '^^'^^  ^^^^  formed  by  the  action  of  monochloracetie 
acid  on  aniline  thiocyanate,  or  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  thiocyanate  with  aniline.  The 
best  yield  is  obtained  by  heating  1  mol.  aniline  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of 
absolute  alcohol  on  the  water-bath  with  1  mol.  ammonium  thiocyanate  and  1  mol. 
chloracetic  acid.  A  brisk  reaction  then  sets  in,  attended  with  evolution  of  gas,  and 
crystals  separate,  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  liquid  cools  :  they  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  and  boiling  with  ether.  The  compound 
thus  obtained  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in 
ether,  and  crystallises  in  flattened  prisms,  apparently  orthorhombic,  which  melt  at 
l  t8°-152°.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  but  no  salt  or  ethyl-compound 
of  it  has  yet  been  obtained.  The  solution  is  coloured  deep  yellow  by  iron  salts,  and 
decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  alkalis  and  acids.  Boiled  for  several  hours 
with  sulphuric  acid  (20  per  cent.)  it  yields  phenyl-carbamide  and  thioglycollic  acid  : 


Q9II10N2SO2  +  H^O  =  CH3(CSH5)N20  ^  CH\SH)(C02H). 
5  H  2 
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The  corresponding  jparatoh/l-comjpound,  C^^H'^N^SO^,  obtained  in  like  manner  by 
heating  paratoluidine  with  ammonium  thiocyanate  and  chloracetic  acid,  melts  at  176°- 
182°,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  into  thioglycollic  acid  and  tolyl- 
carbamide  (Jager,  J.^pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  1). 

P»EirYI.-CHI.ORACETAl^XDE,  C^Hs.NH.C^H^CIO.  See  Acetamides 
(p.  6). 

PKENV£-CR£SYIiil.lVXXIffES,  C«HX0H3).NH(C«H5).    See  Toluidines. 
PHEia-TIi-CROTOiriC  ACID,  C»''Hi»02  =  C«H5.C8H4.C02H.    See  Cinnamic 

ACID,  HOMOLOGUES  OP  (p.  500). 

PHEIffYXi.CYMYI.-CARBAM:iBE,    CeH5.NH.C0.NH.C'«His.      See  Cab- 

BAMIDES  (p.  392). 

PKEM-YIi-DIBEM-ZAmiBE,  (C«H5)N(C^H50)2,  analogous  to  Hofmann's 
phenyl-diacetamide  (vii.  946),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoic  acid  on  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide  at  130°-150° : 

(C«H5).NCS  +  2(C«H5.COOH)  =  (C«H5)N(C«mC0)2  +  CO^  +  H^S 

(Losanitsch,  Ber.  vi.  176). 

PHEirVZ.-DXETIIYI..AZOKriUM  SROMIDE,  Cm^.l^m%Cm').Cm^BT. 
See  Hydrazines  (p.  1051). 

PHEKrYI.-BIPHENyi.EWE  SU1.PH1DE,  C'8H»2S=  |       \S.  This 

appears  to  be  the  principal  constituent  of  the  higher-boiling  portion  of  the  crude 
diphenylene  sulphide  which  Graebe  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phenyl  sul- 
phide, (C«H*)2S,  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  iron  nails  (p.  669). 

PHE1TYI.EITE-CARBA»XZDE,  C«HXNH.0O.NH2)2  See  Cabbamides 
(p.  392). 

PHEXrYIiEM-E-DIAnXZia-ES,  C6H«N2  =  NH2.C<'H*.NH2,  Diamidobemenes.— 
These  bases  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  corresponding 
dinitrobenzenes  and  nitroamidobenzenes  (nitranilines),  and  by  dry  distillation  of  the 
corresponding  diamidobenzoic  acids  (iv.  480 ;  vii.  946).  The  following  are  their 
melting  and  boiling  points,  those  of  the  meta-  and  ^«m-modifications  according  to 
Hofmann,  those  of  the  ortho-modification  according  to  Griess  : 

Ortho        Meta        Para  * 

Melting  points  99°        63°  147° 

Boiling  points   252°       287°  267° 

Ortho-phenylene-diamine  is  also  produced,  (a).  From  ortho-nitrobromo- 
benzene  (p.  176),  by  heating  that  compound  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  whereby  it  is 
converted  into  orthonitraniline,  and  reducing  the  latter  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (Zincke  a.  Sintonis,  Ber.  vi.  637).  (h).  From  metabromorthonitraniline, 
C^.NH^NO^.H.H.Br.H  (p.  199),  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treatment  of  the  resulting  bromodiamido-benzene  with  sodium-amalgam  (Wurster, 
P-201). 

Orthophenylenediamine  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrite  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  into  ami dazo-phenylene, 
C^H^N^,  which  crystallises  in  white  nacreous  needles  melting  at  98*5°  (Ladenburg, 
Ber.  ix.  219). 

NH 

Met  keni/lr-o-phenylene  diamine,    C'H«N2  =  C«H*<^^^^CH,  is  obtained  by 

heating  o-phenylene  diamine  with  formic  acid  for  four  hours  in  a  flask  connected 
with  an  upright  condenser.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body  which  melts  at  167°,  and 
boils  at  360°,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  water,  and  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  hydrochloride,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
acetate  are  extremely  soluble  in  water.  The  hydrochloride  has  the  composition 
C^H«N2.HC1  +  H20.  The  platinochloride,  (C^H^N^. HCl)2PtCl*,  crystallises  with  2mols. 
water,  which  it  gives  off  at  100°.  The  aurochloride,  C'H^N^.HCl.AuCP,  separates 
from  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  feathery  groups  of  yellow  anhydrous  crys- 
tals (E.  Wundt,  Ber.  xi.  826). 

*  The  base  melting  at  63°  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  para-,  and  the  base  melting  at  147°  as 
the  meto-modification  (vii.  947)  ;  but  recent  investigation  having  shown  that  ordinary  dinitrobenzene, 
from  which  the  former  is  derived,  is  a  meto-compound  (p.  175),  it  follows  that  the  original  designa- 
tions of  these  two  bases  must  be  reversed. 
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Etheny  I- o-'phenylene- diamine,  C8H«N2  =  C«H^<^^]J^^C2H^  prepared  by 

boiling  orthophenylenediamine  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  melts  at  176°,  and  distils 
without  decomposition  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  viii.  677). 

Propeny  l-jpheny  I  en  e  diamine,  C9H'oN2=C«H4<^™^C3H^  prepared  by  heat- 
ing propionic  acid  with  orthophenylenediamine,  melts  at  168'5°-169°,  and  boils  above 
360°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acids,  and  is  deposited  from  its 
aqueous  solution  in  thin  plates.  All  its  salts,  except  the  picrate,  are  very  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  picrate,  C9Hi<'02,C«H2(N02)30H,  is  deposited  from  a  hot  saturated 
aqueous  solution,  on  cooling,  in  yellow  needles  (Wundt). 

Anhydrobenzoyl-phenyhenediamine,  Ci3Hi»N2  =  C«H*<^-^^^C.C«H5,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  orthonitrobenzanilide : 

NH— CO— C«H  NH-C-C«H^ 


+    3  H»      =      3  H"0 


Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  mononitro-derivative,  which  is  but  feebly  basic, 
melts  at  196°,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  granular  groups  of  needles.    With  tin  and  hydrochloric 

acid,  it  yields  the  bi-acid  base,  C'3H12N3  =  NH2.C«H3<^^^C.0«H^  which  sepa- 
rates from  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  dense  white  granules,  melting  at  245° 
(Hiibner  a.  Stover,  Ber.  vii.  1314). 

Amylanhydrohenzoyl-phenylenediamine,  C'^H2<'N2  =  C^H'*<^''^'^-j^  ^C.C^II^  is 

obtained  as  a  hydriodide  by  heating  the  preceding  compoimd  with  excess  of  amyl 
iodide  at  180°  (another  compound  crystallising  in  white  laminse,  insoluble  even  in  hot 
water,  being  formed  at  the  same  time).  The  free  base  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
microscopic  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  270°.  Its  salts  are  crystallisable  (Sennewald, 
Ber.  ix.  775). 

Ethylanhydrobenzoyl-phenylenediamine,   C^H''<^^'^'^  ^C.C®H^,   is   formed  in 

like  manner  together  with  another  compound.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  ;  its 
hydrochloride  and  basic  sulphate  crystallise  in  needles  (Sennewald). 

IVIetaphenylenediamine  is  formed  by  reduction  of  ordinary  dinitrobenzene, 
and  by  distillation  of  either  of  the  three  metadiamidobenzoic  acids  (p.  273).  It  occurs 
also  as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  (p.  210).  Boiled  for  five  or  six 
hours  with  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into  pheny lene-oxamic  acid, 
NH2.C«H*.NH.C0.C00H  (p.  1457). 

Chloro-m-phenylenediamine,  C^.NH^.H.NH^.Cl.H^,  melting  at  86°,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  corresponding  dinitrochlorobenzene  (m.  p. 
50°),  p.  183  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  xi.  1939). 

Nitrochloro-m-phenylenediamine,  C.NH^.NO^.NH^.H.Cl.H,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  nitrochlorobenzene,  C^.Cl.NO^.Cl.H.Cl.H  (m,  p.  68°),  (Beil- 
stein a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  xi.  1978). 

Tetramethyl-on^phenylenediamine,  (CH-')^N.C^H'*.N(CH^)2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  metaphenylenediamine,  and  separaLoS  from 
the  resulting  solution  on  addition  of  caustic  soda,  as  an  uncrystalli sable  oil  having  a 
peculiar  odour  and  boiling  at  256°  (corr.)  Its  hydrocJdoride  forms  hygroscopic  crystals. 
The  free  base  unites  with  methyl  iodide  to  form  the  compoimd  C*^H''[ISr(CH^)^]-.CH^I + 
H^O,  which  dissolves  freely  in  water,  but  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  192° 
with  decomposition  into  its  constituents.  Tetramethylmetaphenylenediamine  forms  a 
liquid  dihroono -compound,  and  is  converted  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  its  acetic 
acid  solution  into  the  nitrosamine  of  trinitrotrimethylmetaip'henylenediamine, 
G''H(N02)3N2(CH^)^NO,  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in 
benzene,  and  melts  at  132°  (Wurster  a.  Morley,  Ber.  xii.  1814). 

Paraphenylenediaxuine  is  formed  :  a.  By  the  acticm  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
at  180°  on  pararaidodimethylaniline  : 

C5H^(NH2)N(CH3)'^  +  2HC1  =  C«H*(NH2)2  +  2CH3C1. 

fl.  As  hydrochloride,  together  with  the  tin  salt  of  diamidodiphenylcarbamide, 
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CO(NH.C6H*.NH2)2.2HCl.SnC12  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
nitro-product  (chiefly  dinitrocarbanilide),  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
carbanilide.  The  hydrochloride  of  the  phenylene-diamine  is  more  soluble  than  the 
tin  salt  just  mentioned  (H.  SchiW,  Liebig^s  Annalen,  clxxxix.  157).  7.  By  reduction 
of  nitraniline  from  nitracetanilide  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Biedermann  a. 
Ledoux,  p.  210). 

Paraphenylene-diamine  melts,  according  to  Hofmann,  at  140°,  but  according  to 
Biedermann  a.  Ledoux,  the  perfectly  pure  base  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  the 
hydrochloride  with  sodium  carbonate,  melts  at  147°  (p.  210). 

Eeaction  with  Calcium  Hypochlorite. — When  a  solution  of  paraphenylenediamine 
hydrochloride  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  quickly  stirred  into  an 
excess  of  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (1  mol.  of  the  hydrochloride  to  3  mols. 
chlorine),  a  yellowish- white  precipitate  separates  out,  having  the  composition  of 
dichlordiimidobenzene,  C«H4CPN2  =  C«H2(C12)(NH)2.  This  compound  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  hot  water.  When 
slowly  heated  in  an  oil-bath  it  detonates  at  124°,  but  if  rapidly  heated  it  may  be 
melted  without  decomposition.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  it  is  reconverted 
into  phenylenediamine  hydrochloride.  Hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  converts  it 
into  a  substance  which  has  the  composition  C^H*C1*N2  or  C^H^Cl'^N^ ;  crystallises  in 
pale-red  needles ;  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves 
freely  in  alcohol,  benzene,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid ;  and  is  converted  by  nitric 
acid  into  tetrachloroquinone  (chloranil),  which  is  likewise  produced  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of -paraphenylene-diamine  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Hydrobromic  acid  appears  to  act  on  dichlorodiimidobenzene  similarly  to  hydro 
chloric  acid. 

Dichlorodiimidobenzene,  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  bromine 
and  water,  is  converted  into  dichlorodibromoquinone,  C^CPBr'^0'^,  which  sepa- 
rates in  rhombic  plates : 

C«H*C12N2  +  2Br2  +  2H20  =  2NH*Br  +  C^CPBr^O^ 

(A.  Krause,  Ber.  xii.  47). 

Dinitro-p-fhenylenediamines,  C^H2(N02)^(NH2)-. — Biedermann  a.  Ledoux  obtained 
a  body  of  this  composition  by  heating  diaceto-p-phenylenediamine  with  alcoholic 
ammonia:  it  crystallised  in  red  needles  melting  at  294°  (p.  21 0).  Another  modifica- 
tion (distinguished  as  )8),  first  observed  by  Clemm  (J.  pr.  Ghem.  [2],  i.  145),  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  [1  :  2 ' -t  :  6]  trinitraniline  (picramide,  p.  198)  with  alcoholic 
ammonium  sulphide  at  130'^.  It  crystallises  in  long  slender  red  needles  melting  at 
210°.  It  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  the  compound  C^H^N''0*.HC1,  which 
however  is  decomposed  by  water.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  it  is  converted 
into  the  diacetyl-com^ound,  Q^'K\G'^'K^Oyi^^O*,  which  crystallises  in  slender  bright 
yellow  needles  melting  at  245°  (Norton  a.  Elliott,  Ber.  xi.  327). 

DiMETHTLPABAPHENTLENEDI  AMINE,  C^H'^NS   =  ^^^^^^"(CHS)^ 

:  N(CH^)2  —  1  :  4].  This  base  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  nitrosodimethylaniline  (p.  1309),  (Schraube,  Ber.  viii.  616  ;  Wurster,  ihid. 
xii.  522),  or  on  tetramethyldiamidazoxybenzene  (Schraube) ;  also  by  similar  reduction 
of  nitrodimethylaniline  (A.  Weber,  ibid.  x.  760).  To  obtain  the  pure  base,  Wurster 
gradually  adds  the  tin  salt,  which  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  reaction,  to  an 
excess  of  warm  soda-ley,  whereupon  the  base  separates  as  a  brown  oil  which  may  be 
dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  distilled,  the  distillate  on  cooling  depositing  the  base 
in  crystals,  which  may  be  pressed  between  paper  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  benzene.  On  cautiously  adding  warm  petroleum  ether  to  this  solution,  an  oil 
separates  out  containing  all  the  impurities,  and  on  subsequently  adding  cold  petroleum- 
ether,  the  pure  dimethyl-phenylenediamine  separates  in  long  white  needles  resembling 
asbestos. 

Dimethylparaphenylenediamine  melts  at  41°  and  boils  at  257°.  When  pure  it 
does  not  change  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  the  impure  base  turns  red  or  violet.  It 
dissolves  freely  in  water,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  but  is  less  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  light  petroleum. 

When  a  10  per  cent.,  solution  of  bromine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  to  a  some- 
what more  dilute  solution  of  dimethylparaphenylenediamine  in  the  same  solvent,  a 
green  substance  is  precipitated,  which  has  the  composition  C^H'^N^Br.  The  precipi- 
tate must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  with  anhydrous  ether, 
and  may  be  rapidly  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
green  scales,  having  a  metallic  lustre  and  melting  at  146°.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
solutions  of  this  substance  exhibit  a  deep  red  colour,  which  is  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  the  air  or  by  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  (Wurster  a.  Sendtner,  Ber.  xii.  1803). 
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Aceiyl-dimethyl-paraphcnylenediamine,  (CH3)2N.C''H-*.NH(C-H^O),  prepared  l)y 
treating  the  base  with  acetic  anhydride  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  boiling  it  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  crystallises  in  white  needles  or  plates,  melts  at  130°,  boils  with 
slight  decomposition  at  365°,  and  dissolves  in  benzene,  alcohol,  and  hot  water 
(Wurster). 

Bimethylparapheny I ene diamine- oxamic  acid, 

C10H12N2O3  =  (CH3)2N.C«H^NH.CO.COOH . 

The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  diparamido-dimethylphenyl- 
oxamide,  by  heating  1  moL  dimethylparaphenylenediamine  with  rather  more  than 
1  mol.  ethyl  oxalate,  treating  the  product  with  ether  to  remove  the  excess  of  ethyl 
oxalate,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  warm  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  oxamic 
ether,  and  leaves  the  phenyl-oxamide. 

The  acid,  C'^H'^N^os,  crystallises  in  grey  needles  or  plates  which  dissolve  freely  in 
boiling  water,  but  only  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melt  with  decomposition  at 
192°.  The  ethylic  ether  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  or  plates,  melts  at  117°,  dis- 
solves in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol,  also  in  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts.  On  adding 
alcoholic  ammonia  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  this  ether,  monoparamido-dimethylphenyl- 
oxamide,  (CH3)2N.C''H4.NH.CO.CONH'-',  crystallises  out.  This  substance  melts  at 
257°-  269°,  dissolves  in  hot  benzene,  and  unites  with  acids  forming  crystalline  salts 
soluble  in  hot  water  (Sendtner,  Ber.  xii.  630). 

Dijparamidodhnethylphenyl-oxamide,  [CONH.C^H^N'(CH^)2]2,  forms  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder  which  does  not  melt  when  heated  to  270°.  It  is  soluble  in  boil- 
ing benzene  and  chloroform.    Its  salts  dissolve  readily  in  water. 

When  a  solution  of  ethylic  dimethylparaphenylenediamine-oxamate  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  is  treated  with  sodium  nitrite,  a  yellowish-red  nitro-product, 
(CH7-N.C«H3(NG2).NH.CO.COOC2H^  collects  on  the  surface.  This  substance,  when 
recrystallised  from  acetic  acid,  forms  red  needles  melting  at  152°,  freely  soluble  in 
benzene,  less  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  water.  On  reduction  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  and  dim ethyltriamidobenzeue, 
C«.N(Cff  )2.H.NH2.NH-.H2,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  melting  at  42°- 
44°,  boils  at  298°,  dissolves  in  water  and  in  petroleum-ether,  and  forms  an  acetyl- 
derivative  crystallising  from  water  in  transparent  prisms  or  plates  which  contain 
1  mol.  H-0,  and  begin  to  melt  at  82°,  resolidify  at  120°,  and  then  melt  at  153°. 
From  benzene  anhydrous  crystals  are  obtained  which  melt  at  153°  (Wurster  a. 
Sendtner,  Ber.  xii.  1804). 

Dimethylparaphenylenediamine-carhamides.  —  The  dicarbamide, 
C0[NH.C«H^N(CH3)2]2,  is  formed  by  heating  1  pt.  of  urea  with  4  pts.  of  dimethyl- 
paraphenylenediamine at  130°-150°  for  three  hours.  The  crude  product  is  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  purified  by  conversion  into  the  sulphate.  The  dicarbamide  crystal- 
lises in  long  needles  soluble  in  boiling  acetone.  It  melts  with  decomposition  at  262°. 
The  sulphate,  C'^H^^n^O.H^SO*,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  the  hydrochloride, 
Q^'Wm^0.2W\,  is  very  soluble. 

The  monocarbamide,  NH2.C0.NH.C«H''.N(Cff)2,  obtain'^d  by  mixing  solutions 
of  potassium  cyanate  and  dimethylparaphenylenediamine,  forms  large  white  needle- 
shaped  crystals  (melting  at  179°),  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  sulphate  and 
hydrochloride  are  easily  soluble  (F.  Binder,  Ber.  xii.  535). 

_  The  thiodicarbamide,  CS[NH.C«H^N(CH3)2]2  obtained  by  boiling  the  diamine 
with  carbon  bisulphide,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  melting  at  186*6°,  soluble  in  hot 
benzene  and  hot  alcohol.  The  hydrochloride,  0^^H-2]Sr^S.2HCl,  is  a  white  powder 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  acetyl-deriva.tive,  obtained  by  heating  the  thiocarbamide  with 
acetic  anhydride  on  the  water-bath  and  then  adding  alcohol,  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
white  nacreous  laminae  melting  at  71°  (A.  Baur,  Ber.  xii.  533). 

Sulphuretted  Colouring  Matters  derived  from  Bimethylpara'phenylened.ianiine  (A, 
Koch,  Ber.  xii.  692-595). — The  blue  colouring  matter  formed  by  treating  dimethyl- 
paraphenylenediamine first  with  sulphuretted  hj^drogen  and  then  with  ferric  chloride 
(p.  211)  may  be  precipitated  by  zinc  chloride,  and  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water 
and  reprecipitating  with  zinc  chloride.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  blue  compound,  dark  blue  plates  having  a  strong  metallic 
lustre  slowly  separate  out.  These  crystals,  after  drying  at  110°,  have  the  composition 
C'«H'«N''S.HC1,  with  1^  to  4  mol.  H^O.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  it  is  bleached  by  reducing  agents,  and  precipitated  by  potassium  dichromate, 
rinc  chloride,  and  mercuric  chloride.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through 
its  ammoniacal  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  green  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 
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On  evaporating  the  liquid  from  which  the  original  blue  colouring  matter  has  been 
precipitated  by  zinc  chloride,  bronze-coloured  needles  separate  out,  having  the  com- 
position C'«Hi8N4.S*.2HCl.ZnC12-i-2H20.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.    It  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  and  bleached  by  alkalis. 

The  formation  of  the  original  blue  compound  is  represented  by  the  equation 
2C8H'=^N2  +  H2S  +  0*  =  C'«H'8N*S  +  4H20,  and  that  of  the  bronze-compound  by  the 
equation  2C8H^2j^2  ^  4^8  +  0^  =  C»«H'SN^S*  +  TH^O  (A.  Koch,  Ber.  xii.  692). 

Tetramethtlparaphentlene-diamine,  (CH^)2N.C^H*.N(CH^)^  which 
Hofmann  obtained,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on 
the  dimethylated  base  (iv.  481)  is  also  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  dimethyl- 
paraphenylene-diamine  with  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes, 
first  at  180°,  afterwards  at  200°.  On  adding  soda  to  the  crude  product,  an  oil 
separates  out,  which,  when  purified  by  distillation  and  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol,  deposits  tetramethyl-paraphenylene-diamine  in  white  plates.  This  base  melts 
at  51°,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  260°  ;  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  the 
other  ordinary  solvents.  Oxidising  agents  colour  its  solutions  deep  blue.  The 
hydrochloride,  sulphate,  and  platinochloride  dissolve  readily  in  water  (Wurster,  Ber. 
xii.  526). 

By  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  solution  of  tetramethylparaphenylenediamine  in 
acetic  acid,  an  unstable  blue  compound,  C'"H'*N^  is  formed,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  microscopic  crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  ether  to  the  mixture  ;  its 
solution  in  water  and  in  alcohol  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  which  is  destroyed  by 
sulphurous  acid.  The  substance  can  also  be  obtained  as  ferrocyanide,  by  adding 
potassium  ferricyanide  to  tetramethylphenylenediamine  sulphate,  G^^H'^N^  + 
HWCy'2  =  C»»H»^N2.H^FeCy6  +  H«FeCy6.  The  ferrocyanide  forms  blue  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  on  tetramethylparaphenylenediamine,  trimethyl- 
phenylenediaminenitrosamine  is  obtained,  and  a  blue  colouring  matter  is  produced, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  isolated.  The  nitrosamine  crystallises  in  greenish- 
yellow  plates  (m.  p.  98^),  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  and  hot  water.  On 
reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  trimethylparaphenylenediamine, 
N(CH3)2.C«H^.NH(CH3),  an  oily  liquid  (b.  p.  265°),  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The 
acetyl-derivative  crystallises  in  hydrated  prisms  melting  at  78°.  The  anhydrous 
crystals  melt  at  95°. 

When  an  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  is  added  to  an  acid  solution  of 
tetramethylparaphenylenediamine,  nitrotrimethyl'paraphenylen.edia'mine-nitrosami7ie, 
N(CH3)2.C«H3[N(CH^NO)(N02)],  separates  out  in  orange-coloured  needles  melting 
at  87°,  soluble  in  benzene  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water.  On  reduction 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  this  compound  yields  trimethyltriamidohenzene, 
N(CH3)2.C6H3[NH(CH3)].NH2,  which  crystallises  in  white  needles,  melts  at  90°, 
boils  at  294°,  and  dissolves  in  water.  Its  diacetyl-derivative  crystallises  in  white 
plates  melting  at  184°  (Wurster  a.  Schobig,  Ber.  xii.  1807). 

The  formation  of  the  red  and  blue  colouring  matters  obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxidising  agents  on  di-  and  tetramethylparaphenyleaediamine  respectively  may  be 
represented,  according  to  Wurster  {Ber.  xii.  1803)  by  the  following  equations  : 

H2N.C«H*.N(CH3)2  -h  Br2  =  HBr  +  (CH3)N<'^'g2>NH2Br 
Dimethylpara- 
phenylenediamine. 

(CH3)2N.C«H*.N(CH3)2  +  Br2  =  (CH3)N<  p'^2SN(CH3)2Br  +  HBr 

Tetramethyl- 
p-phenylenediamine 

DlSTJCCINYL-PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE,     C'^H'^N^O^  =  G«H4(N.C202.C2H*)2 

(R.  Biedermann,  Ber.  ix.  1668).  This  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
paraphenylenediamine  and  succinic  acid  at  200°  for  about  half  an  hour  : 

C6H^(NH2)2  +  2C2H*(COOH)2  =  ^WO  +  C^H^KC^O^.C^HO^ 

On  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  succinyl-derivative  remains  as  a  substance 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separating  from  this  solution  on  cooling 
in  small  shining  crystals.  The  best  solvent  for  recrystallising  it  is  fuming  nitric 
acid. 

Disuccinylphenylenediamine  melts  at  a  temperature  above  the  range  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  and  may  be  sublimed  from  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible  in 
white  shining  needles.  It  does  not  unite  either  with  bases  or  with  acids.  By  boiling 
with  potash-ley,  it  is  resolved  into  phenylenediamine  and  succinic  acid.  By  a  mixture 
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of  strong  nitric  acid  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  nitro-compound. 

An  action  similar  to  that  of  succinic  acid  is  exerted  upon  paraphenylenedi amine 
by  succinic  anhydride  and  succinyl  chloride.  Phthalic  anhydride  and  hydroxy-acids, 
salicylic  acid,  for  example,  appear  also  to  act  in  like  manner  on  para-  and  meta- 
phenylenediamine. 

PHETnri.EM"E-KBT03M-EC  COMPOUSTSSS  (Gabriel  a.  Michael,  Ber.  x. 
1559,  2199).    Ethineorthopbenylenediketone  or  Etbinediphthalyl, 

is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  succinic  acid  with  sodium 
acetate,  the  mixture  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  as  long  as  carbon  dioxide  continues 
to  escape : 

2G^R*0^  +  C*H«04  =  +  2C02  +  2H20. 

On  dissolving  the  residue  in  nitrobenzene,  the  diketone  crystallises  out  in  yellow 
needles  melting  at  a  temperature  above  300°.  When  a  solution  of  this  compound  in 
acetic  acid  is  heated  with  bromine  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  molecule  of  water  is 
taken  up,  and  two  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  bromine,  producing  the 
compound  • 

C=H.<CO-CBr^-CH<CO>C'H. 

which  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkalis. 

Phenylene  -  ethyleneketone  -  carboxylic,  or  Ethylene  -  benzoylcarb- 
oxylic  acid, 

(Gabriel  a.  Michael,  Ber.  x.  2199).  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute 
porash-ley  on  ethine-diphthalyl,  C^^H^^O*,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  resulting 
solution  by  hydrochloric  acid : 

C«H<CO>CH-CH<gO>C«H.  .  2ffO  ,  C«H.<™iCH=.CH^CO-^C«H<. 

When  fused,  it  gives  off  1  mol.  water  and  yields  an  anhydride  which  melts  at  228°- 
230°.  Heated  to  163°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydrogen  iodide  and  red  phosphorus,  it 
exchanges  0^  for  2H2,  and  is  converted  into  ethyle ne-benzylcarboxylic  acid: 

^  ^  \COOH       HOOC-^^  ^ 

melting  at  196°-198°.  j^romme  converts  it  into  dibromethylenebenzoyl-car- 
boxylic  acid,  C^^H'^Br^O**,  which  crystallises  in  long  white  prisms  and  melts  at 
270°-272°.  By  sodium-amalgam,  ethylenebenzoylcarboxylic  acid  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride  of  ethylenebenzhydrylcarboxylic  acid : 

which  forms  long  needles  having  a  silky,  lustre  and  melting  at  208°-210°. 

PHESff'2-I.EN-E-OXAaMnC  ACID,  NH^.C^H^.NH.C^O^.OH  [1  :  3].  See 
OxAMic  Acids  (p.  1457). 

PHEN-YIi-ETKER,  SUI.PKOPHOSPHEI?iri:.IC.  See  Thiophosphentlic 
Ethers. 

PKEmiri-ETKY-I.  AI.COHOI.S  AW3>  ETHERS.  Primary  Phenyl- 
ethyl  Alcohol,  C^H'^.CH^.CH^OH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
(2  p.  c.  Na)  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenylacetaldehyde,  C^H^.CH^.COH  (prepared 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  calcium  salts  of  phenylacetic  and  formic  acids)  the 
liquid  being  neutralised  from  time  to  time  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
hquid  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-0337  at  21°,  boiling  without  decomposition  at. 212°, 
and  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  phenylacetic  acid.  The  acetate, 
C«H^CH2.CH2.0(C2H30),  obtained  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  acetic  anhydride  at 
150°,  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour,  a  sp.  gr.  of  r0286, 
and  boiling  without  decomposition  at  224°.    Treated  with  aqueous  potash  and  a 
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small  quantity  of  alcohol,  it  yields  potassium  acetate  and  phenylethyl  alcohol 
(Eadziszewski,  Ber.  ix.  372). 

Secondary  'Phenyl -ethyl  Alcohol  or  Acet  ophenonic  Alcohol, 
C^H^CHOH.CH^  (b.  p.  202°-203°),  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a 
dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl-methyl  ketone,  has  been  already  described  (vii.  936). 

Radziszewski  {Ber.  vii.  140)  prepares  it  by  dissolving  the  corresponding  bromide 
{infra)  in  twice  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  mixing  it  with  twice  the  quantity 
of  dry  silver  acetate.  The  mixture  becomes  hot,  and  yields — together  with  silver 
bromide  and  a  small  quantity  of  cinnamene — secondary  phenyl-ethyl  acetate,  which 
may  be  dissolved  out  from  the  silver  bromide  by  prolonged  washing  with  glacial 
acetic  acid.  This  ether,  warmed  with  aqueous  soda-ley  containing  a  little  alcohol, 
yields  secondary  phenyl-ethyl  alcohol  boiling  constantly  at  202°-204°,  and  converted 
by  oxidation  into  phenyl-methyl  ketone, 

Secondary  Phenyl-ethyl  Bromide  or  Bromethyl-benzene,  C^H^CHBr.CH^  (v.  1057 ; 

vi.  292),  is  obtained  :  1.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  ethylbenzene  at  140°,  and  may 
be  purified  by  washing,  drying,  and  cooling  in  a  freezing  mixture,  whereupon  the 
styryl  bromide,  C^H^.CSBr.CH^Br,  formed  at  the  same  time,  crystallises  out  (Radzis- 
zewski. Ber.  vi.  492 ;  comp.  Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixvii.  328).  2.  By  passing 
hydrogen  bromide  into  cooled  secondary  phenyl-ethyl  alcohol,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  take  up  water  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
product,  freed  from  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid  by  shaking  with  water,  is  a  brown- 
yellow  liquid  which  fumes  and  gradually  becomes  darker  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
cannot  be  distilled  without  considerable  decomposition  (Engler  a.  Bethge,  Ber. 

vii.  1125).  The  acetate,  obtained  from  it  by  means  of  silver  acetate,  is  converted 
by  saponification  into  secondary  phenyl-ethyl  alcohol.  The  bromide,  heated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  yields  cinnamene,  metacinnamene,  and — 
together  with  other  products  not  yet  examined — a  small  quantity  of  a  nitril  con- 
vertible by  caustic  potash  into  a  liquid  acid  (Radziszewski,  ibid.  140).  A  mixture  of 
phenylethyl  bromide  and  ethylbenzene  heated  with  zinc-dust  yields  the  hydrocarbon 

Qi6j£i8  ^  ^^g^CH.C^H^CH^CH^,  which  when  oxidised  yields,  as  chief  product, 

parabenzoylbenzoic  acid,  together  with  terephthalic,  benzoic,  and  carbonic  acids, 
and  a  ketonic  compound,  C^H^CO.CH^.C^H^.C'^H^  or  CH^CH^. C0.C«H^C2H^  which 
crystallises  from  ether  in  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  120°,  and  smelling  like  fungi 
and  bergamot  oil  (Radziszewski,  Ber.  vi.  494,  811  ;  vii.  142). 

PHaiffTriiETHYIoSUI.PHOTa'lC  jQlCID,  C^H^SO^H.  Cinnamene,  C^H^. 
treated  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  yields  crystals  consisting  of  the  sodium  salt  of  a 
phenethylsulphonic  acid ;  but  whether  the  acid  thus  produced  contains  primary  or 
secondary  phenyl-ethyl  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  (W.  Miller,  iV".  Eep.  Pharm. 
xxiv.  1). 

PHEMYI.-rURI'iraAZSDB,  C«H5.N2H.C5H''0.    See  Hydrazines  (p.  1054). 

PHBTTYI.-GI.-SrCBRTri.  AIiCOHOZ.  or  PHEIT-S-I.-G]:.-SrCX:ROI.,  C^ff^O^  = 
C3H^(C«H5)(OH)^  and  BTHBRS  (Grimaux,  Bull.  Sac.  Chim.  [2],  xx.  48).  When 
bromine  (1  mol.)  dissolved  in  chloroform  is  added  by  drops,  so  as  to  avoid  heating,  to 
a  chloroform  solution  of  cinnyl  alcohol,  styryl  alcohol,  or  styrone,  C^H^OH  (i.  992  ; 
V.  447),  and  the  liquid  is  then  left  to  evaporate,  p henyl-glyceryl-dibrom- 
hydrin,  stye eryl-bromhydrin,  or  styrone  dibromide,  C^H^Br^.OH  or 
C^H^.CHBr.CHBr.CH^OH,  separates  out  as  a  hard  crystalline  mass,  which,  when 
purified  by  pressure  and  slow  crystallisation  from  ether,  forms  broad  white  shining 
laminse  or  groups  of  slender  needles.  It  melts  at  74°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Phenyl-glycerol,  Phenoglycerin,  or  Stycerin,C«H5.CHOH.CHOH.CH20H, 
is  formed,  together  with  small  quantities  of  other  products,  by  boiling  this  dibrom- 
hydrin  with  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  formation  of  the  secondary  products 
may  be  avoided  by  conducting  tlie  saponification  in  presence  of  silver  acetate,  so  as  to 
remove  hydrobromic  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  then  filtering,  treating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  again  filtering,  concentrating  the  filtrate,  and  finally  leaving 
it  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum.  The  phenyl-glycerol  thus  obtained  is  a  gummy,  light- 
yellow,  bitter  substance,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  does'  not  appear  to  alter  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  its  solution  becomes  brownish 
during  evaporation.  It  decomposes  when  distilled.  By  distillation  with  formic  acid, 
it  yields  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  a  thick  oil  (perhaps  diphenyl-diallyl),  boiling  at 
about  300°. 

Phenyl  -  glycerylacetodihromohydrin  or  Styceryl  -  acetodihromohydrin, 
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C«H^CHBr.CHBr.CH2(OC-H30),  obtained  by  heating  styceryl  dibromhydrin  with 
acetyl  chloride,  evaporating  the  product  over  the  water-bath,  and  crystallising  it 
from  ether,  forms  oblique  prisms  having  a  pleasant  odour  of  flowers,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  85°-86°.  Heated  for  twenty-four  hours  at  100°  with 
silver  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields,  together  with  silver  bromide,  an 
amorphous  body  soluble  in  ether,  which  appears  to  be  the  corresponding  triacetin. 

Phenyl-glyceryl-trihromhydrin  or  8tyceryl-trihromhydrin,  CH^.CHBr.CHBr.CH^Br, 
is  formed  on  repeatedly  distilling  the  dibromhydrin  with  strong  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  passes  over  into  the  receiver ;  also  on  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  styryl 
bromide  in  chloroform.  It  crystallises  in  small  shinirsg  needles,  melts  at  124°, 
dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether,  more  readily  in  chloroform. 

The  cUorodihromhydrin,  CH^CHBr.CHBr.CH^Cl,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine 
to  styryl  chloride,  C^mCH^CH.CH^Cl  (v.  447),  and  crystallises  from  ether  in 
translucent  laminae,  moderately  soluble  in  chloroform,  sparingly  in  cold  ether,  and 
melting  at  96-6°. 

CH2.NH(C«H^) 

PHEia"Sri..GX.-SrCOCmE,  C^H^NO^  =  |  .    This  compound,  which 

COOH 

Michaelson  a.  Lippmann  obtained  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  bromacetic  acid  (vi.  644), 
is  also  produced  from  aniline  chloracetate  by  prolonged  heating  with  water  and 
aniline  (Schwabel,  Ber.  x.  2045),  and  apparently  when  phenylamidacetonitril, 
NC.CH2.]NH(C«H^),  is  heated  with  strong  potash-ley  (Engler,  Ber.  vi.  1004). 

Phenyl-glycocine  melts  at  126°-127°,  and  when  heated  to  140°-150°,  gives  off 

1  mol.  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  indifferent  compound  |      \N(C^H'^)  (P.  J. 

CO  / 

Meyer,  Ber.  viii.  1152). 

Phenyl-glycocine  dissolves  recently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate  with  deep  green 
colour ;  the  oxides  of  silver  and  mercury  are  not  dissolved  by  it.  With  mercuric 
chloride  and  stamious  chloride  it  forms  white  precipitates  (Schwebel,  Ber.  x.  2045). 
Heated  with  excess  of  aniline,  it  yields  needle-shaped  diphenyloxethylene- 
carbamide,  melting  at  110°-111°,  together  with  small  quantities  of  ethylic 
phenylamidoglycollate,  CmNH(C«H^)— COOC^H^,  melting  at  57°-58°. 
Methylic  phenylamidoglycollate,  CH2.NH(C6H5)—COOCH3,  formed  in  like 
manner,  crystallises  in  needles  or  prisms  melting  at  48°  (Meyer), 

Phejiylamidoglycollamide,  CR^.'NR{Gm').C01^m,  melting  at  133°,  is 
formed  by  heating  monochloracetamide  and  aniline  in  molecular  proportions,  till  the 
former  melts.  PhenylaniidoglycoUanilide,  CH2.NH(C«H^).C0NH(C«H-^),  produced  in 
like  manner  from  monochloracetanilide  and  aniline,  melts  at  110°-111°;  phenyl- 
amidoglycollotoluidide  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  17l°-172°  (Meyer). 

Phenyl-glycocine,  heated  with  ureato  155°,  is  converted  into  phenyl-hydantoin 
(p.  1046);  and  the  same  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  it  to  40°  in  aqueous  solution 
with  potassium  cyanate  and  ammonium  sulphate  (Schwebel). 

PHE2SfYl-G-I.ircoi„  C^HioQ^  ^  C«H»(0H)2- C^mCHOH.CH^OH.  Phenyl- 
ethylene  Alcohol,  Styrolene  Alcohol,  Cinnamene  Alcohol. — This  diatomic  alcohol  is 
prepared  from  styrolene  dibromide,  C^H^.CHBr.CH''^Br,  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  or 
potassium  acetate  in  acetic  acid  solution,  or  with  potassium  acetate  or  silver  benzoate 
in  alcoholic  solution,  and  subsequent  saponification  of  the  corresponding  ethers.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  best 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  ligroi'n,  in  which  latter  it  is 
but  sparingly  soluble.  It  melts  at  67°-68°,  and  can  be  sublimed.  The  diacetate, 
C«H^CH(OC2H30).CH2(OC2H=*0),  prepared  from  the  glycol  by  the  action  of  acetic 
chloride  or  anhydride,  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a  very  faint  aromatic  odour ;  the 
dihenzoate,  prepared  in  like  manner,  crystallises  in  slender,  white,  scentless  needles, 
melting  at  96°-97°  (Wachendorff  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  x.  1004). 

Products  of  Oxidation  of  Phenyl-glycol  (Hunaus  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  x.  1486). 
By  chromic  acid  and  potassium  permanganate,  phenyl-glycol  is  converted  into  benz- 
aldehyde,  together  with  formic  or  carbonic  acid  ;  by  nitric  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
first  into  benzoyl-carbinol  and  then  into  b enzoyl-formic  acid.  With  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35-1 '38,  the  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  on  its 
completion,  which  for  the  preparation  of  benzoyl-carbinol  takes  place  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  the  crude  product  is  purified  by  treatment  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  the  carbinol  is  extracted  with  ether. 

(1).  Be7izoyl--carhinol,  C^H^CO.CH^OH,  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ether  in 
six-sided  plates,  from  water  or  dilute  alcohol  in  shining  hydrated  laminae,  from 
ligro'in  in  prisms.    The  hydrated  crystals  melt  between  73°  and  74°  ;  the  anhydrous 
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crystals  between  85"5°  and  86° ;  they  are  partly  decomposed  by  volatilisation,  and 
form  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline  bisulphites.  On  ammoniacal  silver  solu- 
tion and  alkaline  copper  solution,  benzoyl  carbinol  exerts  a  strong  reducing  action, 
attended  with  precipitation  of  metallic  silver  and  cuprous  oxide  respectively.  The 
acetate,  C*'H^.C0.CH''^.0C2H*0,  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  the 
alcohol,  or  by  the  action  of  potassium  acetate  and  ethyl  alcohol  on  bromacetophenone 
(p.  1150),  crystallises  from  ligroin  in  colourless  shining  rhombic  tablets,  melting 
at  49"-49-5^,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  The  henzoate, 
C^H^.CO.CH-.OC'H^O,  obtained  in  like  manner  with  benzoic  anhydride,  crystallises 
from  hot  dilute  alcohol  in  small  tablets,  melts  at  117°-117'5°,  and  dissolves  readily 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  The  same  benzoic  ether  is  obtained  from  brom- 
acetophenone, C^H^.CO.CH-Br  (p.  1150),  by  means  of  silver  benzoate  and  toluene. 

(2).  Benzoyl-formic  acid,  C^ff.CO.COOH,  prepared  as  above  described,  forms 
a  barium  salt,  (C''H^.CO.C02)2Ba,  crystallising  in  prismatic  laminae.  The  silver  salt, 
CH^.CO.COOAg,  crystallises  from  water  in  small  flat  needles  or  acuminated  tablets. 
The  same  acid  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  mandelic  acid, 
C^ff.CHOH.CO^H. 

PHENirXi&I.iroXiil.IC  and  PHX:3TOasirZ.ZC  ikCIDS.  These  are  two 
isomeric  acids  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  benzoyl  cyanide,  and  represented 
by  the  formula  C«H^CO.COOH. 

Phenylgly oxalic  acid,  discovered  by  Claisen  {Ber.  x.  429,  844,  1663),  is  pro- 
duced by  treating  benzoyl  cyanide  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  twice  its  weight  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'19).  The  cyanide  then  gradually  dissolves,  with  forma- 
tion of  the  amide  of  phenyl-glyoxalic  acid,  and  afterwards  sal-ammoniac  and  oily 
phenyl-glyoxalic  acid  separate  out : 

C«H^CO.CN  -{-  H20  =  C«H5.CO.CO.NH2, 

and 

C«H6.CO.CO.NH2  -t-  H^O  ^  HCl  =  NH^Cl  +  C^ff.CO.COOH. 

The  latter  is  taken  up  by  ether,  and  purified,  after  expulsion  of  the  ether,  by  dis- 
solving it  in  potassium  carbonate,  shaking  the  solution  with  ether  (which  takes  up 
any  undecomposed  amide  that  may  still  be  present),  then  acidulating  and  again 
extracting  with  ether,  which  leaves  the  acid  as  an  oil,  solidifying  in  the  exsiccator  to 
colourless  prismatic  crystals.  After  further  purification  through  the  medium  of  the 
potassium  or  silver  salt,  it  melts  at  65*^-66°.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  resolved 
for  the  most  part  into  benzoic  acid  and  carbon  monoxide,  a  smaller  portion  being  at 
the  same  time  resolved  into  benzoic  aldehyde  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water.  Its  ethylic  ether,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at 
250°-25o°  under  ordinary  pressure,  at  143°-143-5°  under  a  pressure  of  29  mm. 
Alcoholic  potash  instantly  converts  it  into  the  potassium  salt,  C^H^O^K,  which  crys- 
tallises from  hot  alcohol  in  slender,  flat,  concentrically  grouped  prisms.  The  silver 
salt,  C^H^O^Ag,  obtained  by  precipitation,  crystallises  from  hot  water,  with  slight 
decomposition,  in  small  plates. 

The  acid  is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  mandelic  acid,  C^H^.CHOH.COOH, 
and  by  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  to  a-toluic  (phenyl-acetic)  acid;  these  reactions 
establish  its  constitution. 

Phenyl-glyoxamide,  C^H^CO.CO.NH^  Of  this  compound  there  are  three 
modifications.  The  a-amide  is  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  solution  by  pre- 
cipitation with  water,  as  a  white  powder,  or  by  agitation  with  ether  and  slow  evaporation, 
in  prismatic  crystals  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  carbon  sulphide. 
It  then  melts  at  90°-91°,  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform, 
slowly  in  water,  and  has  a  sharp  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
dilute  alkalis,  and  carbon  dioxide  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  the  fi-amide,  which  melts  at  64°-65°,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  ether,  easily  in  alcohol.  The  y-amide  is  precipitated  on 
dropping  the  a-amide  into  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  white  powder, 
melting  at  130°,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform;  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  tufts  of  slender  prisms,  from  hot  water  in 
small  four-sided  plates.  On  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  its  alkaline  solution,  the 
j8-amide  is  produced.  The  /3-  and  7-amides  dissolve  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with 
deep  yellow  colour.  All  the  three  amides,  when  heated  with  alkalis  as  long  as 
ammonia  is  thereby  evolved,  and  then  acidulated,  are  reconverted  into  the  original 
phenyl-glyoxalic  acid. 

Phenoxylic  acid,  discovered  by  Hiibner  a.  Buchka  {Ber.  x.  479),  is  obtained 
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by  heating  benzoyl  cyanide  to  140°  in  sealed  tubes  with  glaeial  acetic  acid  saturated 
with  dry  hydrogen  chloride.  The  first  product  of  the  reaction  is  the  compound 
(C^H^.CO.CNH)'^O,  which  separates,  on  diluting  the  contents  of  the  tube,  as  a  yellow- 
brown  powder,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  By  boiling  with 
water,  or  more  quickly  with  alkalis  or  acids,  it  is  converted  into  phenoxylic  acid, 
which  melts  at  111°,  forms  a  barium  salt,  (C^H^.CO.COO)''^Ba,  crystallising  in  tablets, 
and  with  lead  acetate,  small  white  needles  of  the  lead  salt,  (C«H^CO.COO)-Pb  +  2H20, 
which  gives  off  its  water  at  200°. 

PKEIffirXi-HYBAigrTOiiM',  C^H^NO^    See  Hydantoin  (p.  1046). 

PHE]»"Sri..Hiri>llAZZSrE,  O^H^NH.NH^.    See  Hydrazines  (pp.  1048-1057). 

PKEIViri.IMIBOCHX.ORii.CETXC  ETHSR,  C«H^N=C01— COOC-H^  See 
OxAMic  Ethers  (p.  1457). 

PKEXTYIiISOBUTiiirE,  Q^KKOE? .GR{QWf ,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  benzyl  chloride  and  isopropyl  iodide  mixed  with  ether  (Kohler  a.  Aronheim, 
Ber.  viii.  508). 

PHE9Tlf£.-KETOiarES.  See  pp.  1149-1156.  On  P-henylchloromethyl 
ketone  or  Chloracetophenone,  CH^.CO.CH^Cl,  the  following  observations  have 
been  made  by  Dyckerhoff  {Ber.  ix.  1216  ;  x.  119,  531).  By  treatment  with  potassium 
thiocyanate,  the  ketone  is  converted  into  phenyl-thioeyanomethyl  ketone  or 
thiocyanacetoph enone,  C**H^CO.CH-SCN,  which  separates  in  fine  crystals  melt- 
ing at  72°-73°.  Crystalline  compounds  are  also  formed  by  treating  chloracetophenone 
with  cyanide  or  cyanate  of  potassium. 

Thiocyanacetophenone,  boiled  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted,  with 
simultaneous  emission  of  a  strong  odour  of  mercaptan,  into  an  isomeric  compound 
which  forms  slender  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  all  solvents,  and  melting  at  203°- 
204°.  The  same  body  is  formed  by  boiling  the  thiocyano-compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  The  thiocyano-derivative 
is  quickly  oxidised  by  dilute  nitric  acid  to  carbonic,  benzoic,  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Chloracetophenone  is  converted  hy  j)hosphorus  perdachloride,  with  separation  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  into  a-j8-dichlorostyrolene,  C''H^CC1=CHC1,  according  to  the 
equation : 

C«H^C0.CH2C1  +  PCP  =  POCP  +  C«H^CCRCH'C1 
C«H^CCP.CH2C1  =  HCl     +  C«ff.CCl=CHCl 

If  an  excess  of  chlorine  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  chloracetophenone,  the  chief 
product  obtained  is  the  dichloride,  C8H«0CP=  C^Hs.CO.CHCP,  which  boils  between 
250°  and  255°.  If  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  further  continued,  a  thick  black 
greasy  mass  is  obtained,  yielding  by  distillation  nothing  but  benzoyl  chloride  and 
less  chlorinated  products  of  higher  boiling  point  (Dyckerhoff). 

PO  PTT3 

Acetophenone-ortho-carboxylic  Acid,  Cm^O^  =  ^"-^KcOOH  (^^^^^^^1  a. 
Gabriel,  Ber.  x.  1555,  2199 ;  xi.  1007).  This  acid  is  formed  from  benzoyl- aceto- 
(ortho-)  carboxylic  acid,  C^"H^O^  by  boiling  the  latter  in  aqueous  or  alkaline  solution, 
or  by  keeping  it  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  fusion :  C"'H^O^  =  CH^O^  +  CO- ;  also  by 
heating  phthalylacetic  acid  {q.v.)  with  water  at  200°  :  C'"H«0«  +  H'-^O CH^O^^  +  CO'^ 
It  forms  crystals  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  a  sweet  taste,  and  melting  at  114°.  Its 
salts  show  but  little  tendency  to  crystallise. 

When  acotophenonecarboxylic  acid  is  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  (1^  p.  c.  Na), 
and  the  resulting  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oil  is  precipitated 
which  distils  over  with  vapour  of  water,  and  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with 
ether.  This  oil  solidifies  below  0°,  and  melts  at  the  heat  of  the  hand.  Its  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formula 

.CH— CH3 

C«HX  "  >0 

^CO-^ 

It  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia  or  by  cold  potash  or  soda-ley ;  it  dissolves,  however, 
in  baryta- water,  and  silver  nitrate  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  slender  crystals 

of  the  salt,  C^H^<^qqq^'^^^'^  .    Stronger  reducing  agents,  such  as  red  phosphorus 

and  hydriodic  acid,  convert  acetophenonecarboxylic  acid  into  ethylbenzoic  acid, 

C''H^<^^'(^'jj  (Michael  a.  Gabriel). 

Trihromacetophenone-o-carhoxylic  acid,  CBr^.CO.C^H^.COOH,  formed  by  the  action 
cf  bromine  on  a  solution  of  phthalylacetic  acid  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  melts  at  159°- 
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160°,  and  is  resolved  by  alkalis  into  phthalic  acid  and  bromoform.  The  corresponding 
chlorinated  acid  melts  at  144°. 

When,,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of  bromine,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  aceto- 
phenone-carboxylic  acid  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes,  bromomethylene-phuhalyl, 

C3HsBr02=CfiH^<^^Q^CHBr,  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation, 
Cm^O^  +  Br2  =  C^H^BrO^  +  HBr  +  H^O. 

The  contents  of  the  tubes  are  heated  on  a  water-bath  to  expel  hydrobromic  and  acetic 
acids,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  bromomethylenephthalyl  crystallises  out,  and  after  diluting  the  mother- 
liquor  with  water,  an  oily  liquid  separates,  which  on  boiling  with  water  deposits  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass  which  has  the  composition  CH'^O^,  melts  at  145°-146°,  and 
begins  to  sublime  at  100°.  Bromomethylenephthalyl  dissolves  easily  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
in  long  flexible  needles  melting  at  132°-133°. 

PHEOTYI.-X.iLCTIC  ACID,  C9H>"0=^- CeH^CmCHOH.COOH.  On  the 
formation  of  this  acid  by  the  action  of  water  on  hydrobromocinnamic  acid,  see  p.  500. 

PHEirir3.-METHiLSirES.  On  Diphenyl-mbthane,  CH-(C«H^)2,  see  vii.  947 ; 
viii.  682.    On  Teiphenyl-methanb,  vii.  948. 

P3ZEl\r7I..METKir3:.-OXAMIDE,  NH(OH3).CO.NH(C«H5).  See  Oxamide 
(p.  1458). 

PHBSTYIi-OXAMETHAWB,  C^mCO.NH.COOC^Hs.  See  Oxamic  Ethers 
(p.  1457). 

PHESTlTIi-OXAZZBE.  Syn.       with       Oxalyl  -  diphenylhydrazide, 

(C«H\N2H2)2C202.    See  Hydrazines  (p.  1053). 

PHEiririi-OXVCl&OTOIiriC  ACII>.  Syn.  with  Cinnamomandelic  Acid, 
CloH'o03  =  C«H^CH=ICH.CHOH.COOH  (p.  507). 

PHE3ririi.PERCHI.ORETIIYI.EITE,  CSH''CP,  is  formed,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  by  distilling  tetrachlorocinnamene,  which  latter  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  a-j8-dichlorocinnamene  : 

(1)  .  C«H^CC1=CHC1  +  CP  =  C«H^CCP-CHC12 

(2)  .  C«H^CCP.CHC12  =  C«H^CC1=CCP  +  HCl 

(Dyckerhoflf,  Ber.  x.  531). 

PHEia-YI.-PHOSPHmES.    See  Fhosphines. 

PHEia-YI.-PROP£Oia-IC  ACIB,  C^H'^O^  =  CH2(C«ff ).CH2.C00H.  Hpdro- 
cinnamic  acid  (vi.  468). — This  acid  is  formed  by  oxidising  phenyl-propyl  alcohol 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  somewhat  less  than  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
chromic  acid.  Its  calcium  salt,  (G''H''02)2Ca  +  l^H^O,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles.  The  henzylic  ether,  C^H^O^.CH-.CH^,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
benzyl  acetate,  has  been  already  described  (p.  1068).  The  ^phenyl-propylic  ether, 
Q9JJ9Q2  Q3jj6(Q6jj5')^  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium- amalgam  and  water  on  styracyl 
tetrabromide,  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil  (W.  v.  Miller,  Ber.  ix.  274). 

Phenyl-hromopropionio  acid,  CH^BrO^  and  the  corresponding  iodine- 
derivative,  discoYered  by  Griaser  (vi.  417),  are  respectively  identical  with  hydro- 
bromo-  and  hydriodo-cinnamic  acid,  but,  according  to  F.  Binder  (Ber.  x.  518),  their 
reactions  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  described  by  Glaser.  The  brominated  acid  is 
resolved  at  143°  into  hydrobromic  and  cinnamic  acids,  and  at  150°  in  a  stream  of  air, 
the  decomposition  is  complete.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  boiling  the  brominated 
acid  with  water,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  converted  into  phenyl-lactic  or  phenyl- 
hydroxypropionic  acid,  C^H^(0H)02,  which  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  this 
reaction.  Phenyl-iodopropionic  acid  reacts  with  water  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being,  however,  resolved  into  hydriodic  and  cinnamic  acids. 

Phenyl-bromopropionic  acid,  treated  with  excess  of  dilute  soda-ley,  is  immediately 
decomposed,  with  separation  of  cinnamene,  small  quantities  of  cinnamic  and  phenyl- 
lactic  acids  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Phenyl-iodopropionic  acid  is  decomposed 
in  the  same  manner,  excepting  that  it  yields  a  larger  proportion  of  cinnamene  (70  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount).  Now,  as  phenyl-lactic  acid  has  the  constitution 
C^H^.CH"^CH(0H),C00H,  and  consequently  phenyl-bromopropionic  acid  must  be 
C^H^.CH^.CHBr.COOH,  the  above-mentioned  formation  of  cinnamene  shows  that  this 
hydrocarbon  is  an  unsaturated  compound  represented  by  the  formula  C^H^.CHXCH 
(Binder). 
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Fhenyl-jpr(ypio7iitril,  C^H^.CH-.CH^.CN,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  volatile 
oil  of  water-cress  (Hofmann,  p.  584). 

PHSi«nrx..PROPiri.  ai^cokoxi,  Q^WO  =  C^mcmcmcH^OH  (Riig- 

heimer,  Ber.  vi.  214).  This  alcohol  is  obtained,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
allyl-benzene,  C^H^",  by  treating  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  styryl  alcohol,  C^H"'0, 
with  sodium-amalgam  in  a  reflux  apparatus  heated  in  the  water-bath,  agitating  with 
ether,  and  submitting  the  product  to  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  viscid,  colourless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1*008  at  18°,  boiling  at  255°  (uneorr.), 
and  not  solidifying  at  —  18°.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  almost 
all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  When  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  and  oxidised  with  somewhat  less  than  the  calculated  quantity 
of  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  phenyl-propionic  acid. 

Phenyl-propyl  Acetate,  C^H'^O.C'-H^O,  is  formed,  with  violent  reaction,  on  mixing 
the  alcohol  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  is  a  slightly  yellow,  nearly  scentless  liquid,  much 
more  mobile  than  the  alcohol,  boiling  at  244°-245°,  not  solidifying  at  —18°.  The 
henzoate,  prepared  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  benzoyl  chloride,  is  a  thick  brownish 
liquid.    The  phenyl-propionate,  CH'^C^H^O^  has  been  already  described. 

Phenyl-Propyl  Bromide,  C^H'^Br  -  C^H^CH^CH^.CH^Br,  formed  by  passing 
bromine-vapour  into  normal  propyl-benzene  heated  to  150°-160°,  is  resolved  by  boiling 
into  hydrogen  bromide  and  allyl-benzene,  C®H^(C^H*)  (Radziszewski,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxviii.  1153). 

Phenyl-propyl  Ketones.    See  Ketones  (p.  1152). 
PKESIT-S'X.-PROPiri.GI.'SrCOI.Z.ZC  ACID, 

C"H'*03  =  CeH\C3H0.CHOH.COOH 

(A.  Eaab,  Ber.  viii.  592).  This  acid,  homologous  with  mandelic  acid  (p.  1261),  is 
prepared  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cumic  aldehyde  to  120°-130°  for  fifteen 
hours  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  : 

C»«H'20  +  HON  +  HCl  +  2W0  =  NH^Cl  ^  C^iffW 

The  yield,  however,  is  very  small.  The  acid  crystallises  in  small  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  158°,  dissolve  with  moderate  facility  in  water,  very  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  barium  sa^?;,  (C^'H'^O^y^Ba  +  4H^0,  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  rhombic  plates.  The  silver  salt,  C^'H'^O^Ag, 
separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  barium  salt  with  silver  nitrate  in  stellate  groups  of 
slender  needles.    The  lead  salt,  (C"H*^0^)2Pb,  is  a  white  nearly  insoluble  precipitate. 

PHEKTiri.  -  SEZVEZCARBAZZDE,  CsH^N^H^.CO.NH^.  See  Hydrazines 
(p.  1055). 

PHB3nrZi-SUZ.PRACE:TIC,  -SUI.PS£i:N-iluC3BTIC,  and  -SUXiPHON"- 
ACSTZC  ikCXDS.    See  Sulphalkylacetic  Acids. 

PH£:^VI.'Siri.PHURZG  ilCZD,  C^H^0.S03H.  The  potassium  salt  of  this 
acid  may  be  formed  synthetically  by  heating  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium phenate  with  potassium  pyrosulphate : 

+  C«H^OK  =  C^H^O.SO^K  +  K^SO^ 

This  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  easily  in  water. 
When  quickly  heated  to  fusion  and  then  dissolved  in  water,  it  gives  a  ruby-red  colour 
with  ferric  chloride.  It  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  j'ielding  phenol 
and  sulphuric  acid  (E.  Baumann,  Ber.  ix.  1715). 

Potassium  phenyl-sulphate  is  found  in  the  urine  after  the  introduction  of  phenol  into 
the  organism,  being  formed  by  the  action  of  the  phenol  on  potassium  sulphate  present 
therein.  Phenyl- sulphates  occur  also  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  other  mammalia, 
their  formation  being  especially  promoted  by  vegetable  diet  (Baumann,  Pjiilger's 
Archiv.  f.  Physiologie,  xii.  69  ;  xiii.  285;  Ber.  ix.  54  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix,  726 ;  xxx. 
109,  212,  534). 

On  Methyl-phenylsulphuric  or  Cresylsulphuric  acid,  C^H^(CH^).O.SO^H,  see  p.  584. 

PHEN'irZi-THZOCARBA»SZl>E,NII2.CS.NH(C^II^).  See  Carbamides  (Thio-), 
(p.  396). 

PKEM-YZi-THZOCARBAZZSS.    See  Hydrazines  (pp.  1055,  1056). 

PKEXSTYI^-THZOCARBZIVEZBE,  CS=N— C«H^  On  the  reaction  of  this 
compound  with  aldehyde-ammonia,  see  p.  399. 
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PHE»rvi.-TOI.xrEM-E,  C'H'(C«H5).  On  the  decomposition  of  this  hydrocarbon 
by  Heat,  see  Barbier  (p.  1065). 

PHBSriri..  (BI-)  TOZ.YI.-CABB.A.MZDE,  N(0«H^)2.CO.N(C«H:^CH3).  See 
Oarbamides  (p.  391). 

PHE9Jirx.-URi:THil.]»-E,  NmCO.OC^H^    See  Carbamates  (p.  38*^. 

PHEUYl-ViLLERIC  ACIB,  C^H9(C«Hs)02.  The  benzylic  ether  of  an  acid 
having  this  composition  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  benzyl  butyrate. 
This  ether  boils  at  240°-250° ;  the  acid  obtained  from  it  melts  at  78°  (Conrad  a. 
Hodgkinson,  Ber.  x.  254). 

PII£irYI..3£iri.EITE,  Ci*Hi<  =  C«HXCH3).CH2C«HS  is  formed  by  heating  xylyl 
chloride,  G^UXQW^CWOl  (b.  p.  192°-196°,  from  coal-tar  xylene),  with  3  vol.  benzene 
and  zinc-dust.  When  purified  by  fractional  distillation  and  rectification  over  sodium, 
it  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  283°-286°  (corr.),  having  a  density  of  1-01  at  0°,  a  blue 
fluorescence,  and  a  faint  alliaceous  odour.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  quickly  resolved  into 
anthracene,  xylene,  benzene,  and  hydrogen  (Barbier,  Comvt.  rend.  Ixxix.  660  ;  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [5],  vii.  515). 

PH;[XaKXPIU'nX.    See  Yttbium-metals. 

PHIXiItlPSITX:.  This  mineral  occurs,  together  with  other  zeolites,  in  the 
cavities  of  the  basalt  of  the  Limperichkopf,  near  Asbach,  and  of  Geisnidda,  Vogels- 
berg.  In  the  former  locality  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  zeolites,  being  followed  in  order 
by  natrolite  and  apophyllite  ;  in  the  latter  it  follows  gismondin,  and  is  itself  suc- 
ceeded by  chabasite  (Weiss,  t7a/irZ>. /,  Mw.  1873,  319  ;  Sandberger,  ibid.  1874,  173). 
At  Stempel,  near  Marburg,  phillipsite  occurs,  together  with  natrolite  and  analcime, 
the  natrolite  being  the  oldest  of  the  three  zeolites,  and  the  analcime  the  most  recent 
(A.  V.  Koener,  ibid.  75.  116).  The  occurrence  of  phiUipsite,  and  other  zeolites  of 
recent  formation,  near  Oran,  in  Algeria,  has  been  observed  by  Daubree  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxiv.  157  ;  Chem.  Soo.  J.  xxxi.  444). 

According  to  A.  Streng  (ibid.  585),  phillipsite,  hitherto  regarded  as  orthorhombic 
(iii.  13),  belongs,  as  also  does  baryta-harmotome,  to  the  monoclinic  system;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  crystallographical  and  optical  measurements  of  Trippke 
{Jahrb.f.  Mill.  1879,  681 ;  Chem.  Soo.  J.  xxxvi.  515). 

Phillipsite  from  Eichmond,  Victoria,  analysed  by  C.  Newbery  (Jakrb.  f.  Min. 
1871,  75),  was  found  to  contain  : 

SiO"  Al'-'O^  CaO  K^'O  Na=0  H'O 

46-62         23-60         4-48         6-39         5*10         1476  =  100-95 

PHKOBAPHEITZ:.  This  name  is  applied  to  certain  red  bodies,  formed,  together 
with  glucose,  when  many  tannins  are  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  fusion 
with  potash,  they  are  resolved  into  protocateehuic  acid,  and  another  body,  which  is 
either  a  fatty  acid,  or  phloroglucol,  according  to  the  kind  of  tannin  amployed  (H. 

B.  Procter,  Chem.  News,  xxxix.  245 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  979).    According  to 

C.  Etti  (Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxviii.  354)  the  dark-red  substance  which  remains  on  evapo- 
rating the  yellowish  alcoholic  solution  of  lupulo-tannin  from  hops,  has  the  composition 
Q50JJ 46025^  and  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  expulsion  of  one  molecule  of  water 
from  2  mols.  of  a  tannic  acid  of  the  formula  C^^H^^O^^  To  obtain  it,  coarsely  pow- 
dered hop  flowers  are  placed  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  and  the  mass,  after  being 
freed  from  resin  and  bitter  principle  as  much  as  possible,  is  extracted  with  20  per 
cent,  alcohol.  On  evaporating  to  a  small  bulk  and  cooling,  a  red  precipitate  of  lupulo- 
phlobaphene  is  formed ;  this  is  dissolved  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  heated  at  120°-130°.  If  it  tastes  bitter,  the  bitter-principle  may  be  removed 
by  ether.  Lupulo-phlobaphene  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated 
unchanged  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  On  boiling  the  freshly  precipitated  and  not 
previously  heated  phlobaphene  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  decomposed,  glucose 
and  1  mol.  of  water  being  split  off. 

As  the  phlobaphene  is  easily  prepared,  is  constant  in  composition,  and  precipitates 
gelatin  solution  completely,  it  may  be  estimated  quantitatively  like  tannin,  and  used 
for  standardising  the  solution  employed. 

PHX.OG-OPZTE.    See  Mica  (p.  1321). 

PH^OREXIT,  C^^H^'NC  (E.  Benedikt,  Ber,  vii.  445  ;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxviii. 
92).  A  colouring  matter  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phloroglucol. 
It  is  a  dark  green  powder  having  a  metallic  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid  with  dark  brown  colour,  in  alkalis  and 
alkaline  carbonates  with  deep  purple  colour.  Benedikt  deduced,  from  his  first  analyses 
of  this  body,  the  formula  C^^H^O*,  and  represented  its  formation  by  the  equation 
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2C«H«03=C'2H80-^  +  H20  +  H2;  but  from  subsequent  analyses  he  infers  that  it 
contains  nitrogen,  and  has  the  composition  C'^H"NO^,  according  to  which  its  form- 
ation may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

For  its  constitution  he  proposes  the  formula 


0^  >C«H2(OH)2 

PHXiORETZG  ACID,  C'H'"0'.  H.  Schiflf  {Liebio's  Annalen,  clxxii.  356)  pre- 
pares phloretic  acid,  together  with  phloroglucol,  by  boiling  phloretin  in  portions  of 
20  grams  for  about  three  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  with  150  c.c.  of  potash-ley  of 
sp.gr.  1-20;  saturates  the  liquid  when  cold  with  sulphuric  acid;  then  adds  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  very  slight  excess,  and  extracts  the  phloroglucol  by  repeated  agitation 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ether ;  a  larger  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  interferes  with  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  phloroglucol.  The  remaining  alkaline  liquid  is  finally 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  phloretic  acid  extracted  by  agitation 
with  ether  four  times  repeated.  The  phloroglucol  thus  obtained  is  quite  pure ;  the 
phloretic  acid  still  retains  a  small  quantity  of  phloroglucol  (compare  Hlasiwetz, 
IV.  489). 

Phloretic  acid  treated  with  'phosphorus  oxychloride  at  about  60°  dissolves,  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  after  about  an  hour  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  white 
mass;  and  on  washing  this  mass  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  dissolving  it  at 
boiling  heat  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  on  cooling  deposits 
white  crystals  oftriphloretid,  C^^H-^O' =  BC^H'^O^'  -  2H20.  This  compound  does 
not  give  the  reactions  of  tannic  acid  (SchifF,  Ber.  vi.  759). 

Methyl-phlorefic  acid,  G^'^W-O^  =  Cm%GW)0^ ,  is  prepared  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  1  mol.  phloretic  acid  and  2^  mols.  potassium  hydrate  in  methylic  alcohol, 
and  slowly  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  product  is  then  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dry 
methyl  alcohol  sufficient  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  methyl  iodide  (8  mols.)  is  gradually 
added,  whereby  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  potassium  iodide  and 
methylic  methylphloretate,  with  some  potassium  methylphloretate.  The  methylic 
methylphloretate,  which  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  and 
agitating  with  ether,  crystallises  in  lustrous  tables,  which  have  a  pleasant  odour, 
resembling  that  of  methyl  anisate.  It  melts  at  38°,  and  boils  at  278°.  This  ether  is 
easily  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  then  separates  the  methylphloretic  acid  in  the  crystalline  state. 
The  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  when  heated,  and  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises  in  prisms,  which  sublime  below  100°, 
and  melt  at  103-4°.  The  barium  salt  crystallises  readily  in  thin  plates ;  the  potassium 
salt  in  tufts  of  needles. 

Ethyl-phloretic  acid,  TpveipsLved  in  a  similar  manner  with  ethyl  alcohol  and 
ethyl  iodide,  crystallises  in  white  lustrous  scales  melting  at  106'5°  ;  in  other  respects 
it  closely  resembles  the  methyl  derivative. 

When  methylphloretic  acid  is  added  to  a  cold  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate, 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
methylparaoxybenzoic  (anisic)  acid  ;  if  the  reaction  be  moderated,  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  is  obtained.  Ethylphloretic  acid  similarly  treated  yields  paraethoxybenzoic 
acid,  C^OC^H^H.H.CO^H.H-,  melting  at  195°  (vi.  899).  From  these  results  it  follows 
that  phloretic  acid  has  only  one  side-chain  containing  carbon,  and  must  therefore  have 
the  constitution  of  phenoxyl-propionic  acid,  C'^HX0H).CH2.OT.C00H,  or  of 

phenoxyl-isopropionic  acid,  C^H*(OH).CH<^^qqU,  the  hydroxyl  being  in  the 

para-position  with  respect  to  that  side  chain  (Korner  a.  Corbetta,  Ber.  vii.  1731). 

PHI.ORETZIil',  C'^H'^O^  H.  Schiff  {TJehig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  356)  prepares  this 
compound  bydissolving  phlorizin  (20  g.)  in  water  (140  g.)  heated  nearly  to  boiling, 
adding  50  g.  of  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  previously  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and 
keeping  the  mixture  nearly  at  the  boiling  heat.  After  a  few  minutes  the  liquid 
solidifies  to  a  pulp  of  perfectly  white  crystals  of  phloretin. 

PKIiOSlZZIia-.  The  formula  C2'H2''0>",  usually  assigned  to  this  body,  is  founded 
on  the  analysis  of  Stas,  which  gives  57*47  per  cent,  carbon  and  5*67  hydrogen,  the 
calculated  quantities  being  57*79  C.  and  5"51  H.  (see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  English 
Edition,  xvi.  13).  According  to  this  formula,  and  those  of  phloretin  and  phloretic 
acid  above  given,  the  resolution  of  phlorizin  into  glucose  and  phloretin  is  represented 
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,by  the  equation  C2'H2^0'''  +  H20  =  C''H»206  + C'SHi^O^ ;  and  that  of  pMoretin  into 
'phloretic  acid  and  phloroglucol  under  the  influence  of  alkalis,  by  the  equation 
CisHHO^  +  H^O^CsHioO^  +  C^HfiO^  (iv.  489,  494),  According  to  J.  Lowe,  on  the 
other  hand  {Zeitschr.  anal.  chem.  1876,  28),  the  formula  of  phlorizin  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid  isC23H3«0'^  of  phlorizin  dried  at  100^-105°,  C^^H^eO'^;  of  phloretin, 
QiTjjuQs  J  and  of  phloretic  acid,  CHioQ*.  Lowe  finds  also  that  phlorizin  is  not 
precipitated  either  by  lead  salts  or  by  barium  salts,  and  that  it  is  resolved  into 
phloretin  and  glucose  when  heated  to  110°  even  in  pure  water,  and  when  heated  to 
130°  in  the  dry  state.  These  decompositions  he  represents  by  the  following 
equations : 

Phlorizin  Phloretin  Glucose 

C23JJ30OH  _  2H20  =  C*'H'*0«  +  C'H'^O^ 
(dried  over  H=SO*) 

(dried  at  105°) 

and  the  resolution  of  phloretin  into  phloretic  acid  and  phloroglucol  by  the  equation  : 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  percentages  of  carbon  required  by  Lowe's 
formulae  of  phlorizin,  phloretin,  and  phloretic  acid  are  lower  than  those  found  by  all 
other  chemists  who  have  examined  these  bodies  (see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xiii.  308 ; 
XV.  8,  11),  and  that  the  formula  CH'^O^  for  phloretic  acid  is  supported  by  the  com- 
position of  methyl-  and  ethyl-phloretic  acids  (p.  1569).  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  Lowe's  formula  for  phloretic  acid  can  be  reconciled  with  the  formation  of 
anisic  acid  by  oxidation  of  methyl-phloretic  acid. 

Phlorizin  gives  a  dark  blue  colour  with  ammonium  sulphomolybdate  (p.  1335). 

A  solution  of  0-046  grm.  phlorizin  in  100  c.c.  alcohol,  or  of  0'039  grm.  in  100  c.c. 
wood-spirit,  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  +  52  for  the  yellow  ray  (Oudemans,  Pogg. 
Ann.  cxlviii.  337). 

PHIiOS&OBIlO:MEZxa-,  C^HBr^O  (Benedikt,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxix.  165). 
When  bromine  (10  pts.)  is  gradually  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phloroglucol 
(1  pt.),  tribromophloroglueol  is  first  formed,  and  subsequently  converted  into  phloro- 
bromin : 

C«H«03  +  3Br2  =  C^H^Br^O^  +  3HBr 

and  C^H'Br^O'  +  2HBr  +  2Br2  =  C^HBr^O  +  2H20. 

To  obtain  the  latter  compound  pure,  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  hard  lumps 
formed  in  the  reaction  ;  these  are  left  to  dry  in  the  air  and  crystallised  from  chloro- 
form ;  the  prisms  thus  obtained  are  heated  on  the  water- bath  with  water  and  excess  of 
bromine  till  the  bromine  is  driven  off ;  and  the  residue  is  recrystallised  from  chloro- 
form. 

Phlorobromin  thus  obtained  crystallises  in  colourless  orthorhombic  prisms, 
OP.  00 P.  ooPoo  ,  having  the  axial  ratio  a'.h  =  \  '.  1*1988,  and  the  angles  ooPoo  :  ooP 
=  39°  55';  ooP  :  ooP  =  79°  50' and  100°  10'.  The  crystals  melt  at  152° ;  decompose 
at  a  higher  temperature,  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  not  attacked  either  by  boiling 
potash-ley,  boiling  nitric  acid,  or  sodium-amalgam. 

When  phlorobromin  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  after  standing 
for  some  hours,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  an  oil  is  precipitated 
together  with  slender  needles  of  pentabromacetone  melting  at  76°  (vi.  27). 

Phlorobromin  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yield- 
ing, together  with  bromoform,  a  body  having  the  composition  C^Br®H''N2,  which  may 
be  purified  by  precipitation  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
extraction  with  ether,  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  and  recrystallisation  of  the 
residue  from  water  with  the  aid  of  blood-charcoal.  It  then  forms  large  white  crystals 
or  transparent  laminae  melting  at  124°.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation 
of  ammonia  and  bromoform,  and  converted  into  a  brominated  acid  by  heating  to  120° 
for  several  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

PHXiOROGIiUCOI.,  C«H«03  =  C6H*(OH)8.  Pkloroglucin.— This  triatomic  alcohol 
is  formed:  1.  Together  with  another  substance,  by  fusing  resorcinol  (CH^O^)  with 
sodium  hydrate,  the  phloroglucol  constituting  from  60-70  per  cent,  of  the  product 
(Barth  a.  Schreder,  Ber.  xii.  503).  2.  Together  with  small  quantities  of  other  products, 
by  fusing  resorcitioldisulphonic  acid  with  potassium  hydrate  ;  soda  yields  a  less  favour- 
able result  (Tedeschi,  i?er.  xii.  1267).  3.  Together  with  hesperetic  acid,  by  heating 
hesperitin  to  100°  with  potash  (E.  HolFmann,  Ber.  ix.  685) : 

C«H^02.0.C>»H«03  +  H^O  =  C«H«03  +  C^m'^'OK 
Hesperitin.  Phloro-  Hesperetic 

glucinol.  acid. 
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Beacfions. — 1.  When  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  phloroglucol  mixed  with  nitrate  of  toluidine  (or  aniline),  the  liquid, 
which  is  at  first  clear,  bpcomes  brownish-yellow,  then  orange-red,  and  ultimately 
deposits  a  cinnabar-red  precipitate.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  phloroglucol. 
A  similar  reaction  is  however  produced  by  maclurin,  catechin,  decoction  of  fustic,  and 
extract  of  hops  (Weselsky,  Ber.  ix.  216).  See  also  Procter  {Chem.  News,  xxxix.  245; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  979). 

2.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  water,  phloroglucol  is  converted  into  dichlor- 
acetic  acid  (Hlasiwetz  a.  Hubermann,  lAebig's  Annalen,  civ.  120) : 

C«H«03  +  6CP  +  3H20  =  3C2H2CP02  +  6HC1. 

3.  With  bromine  and  water,  it  yields  tribromophloroglucol,  afterwards 
converted  into  phiorobromin,  C^HBr^O. 

4.  With  nitrous  acid  it  yields  phlorein,  Q^'^WO  (p.  1568). 

Trinitrosophlorogrlizcol,  C«(N0)='(0H)3  (Benedikt,  Ber.  xi.  1374).  When  a 
concentrated  well-cooled  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  solution  of  phloro- 
glucol in  dilute  acetic  acid  covered  with  a  layer  of  ether,  the  mixture  becomes 
dark-brown,  and  after  some  minutes  an  acid  potassium  salt  begins  to  separate.  On 
supersaturating  the  solution  with  potash,  and  adding  alcohol,  the  neutral  potassium 
salt  is  thrown  down  in  beautiful  green  needles  amounting  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  yield.  As  this  potassium  tri7iitroso-pklm'oglucol,  C'^(NO)'(OK)^,  cannot 
be  recrystallised  without  great  loss,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated 
with  alcohol,  to  which  some  potash  has  been  added.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
with  difficulty  in  dilute  potash,  quite  insoluble  in  weak  alcohol.  It  may  be  heated  to 
above  130°  without  decomposition,  but  explodes  at  a  high  temperature.  A  drop  of 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  will  also  occasion  violent  explosion.  A  lead  salt  of  trinitroso- 
phloroglucol  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  dilute  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  with 
lead  acetate,  and  falls  as  a  yellow  precipitate.  When  dried  it  forms  a  light  cinnamon- 
brown  powder,  exploding  with  violence  when  heated.  Nitroso-phloroglucol  can  be 
isolated  by  cautious  decomposition  of  this  lead  salt  mixed  with  alcohol,  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  On  filtering  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  groups  of  needles 
are  obtained,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  number  of  nitrosyl-groups  that  can  be  introduced  into  a  phenol  is — so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  small  number  of  examples  at  present  known — equal  to  the 
number  of  hydroxyl-groups  contained  therein.  The  introduction  of  the  NO-group 
into  the  hydrocarbons  (benzene  and  naphthalene)  is  difficult  and  can  be  effected  only 
by  indirect  means,  whereas  the  monhydric  phenols,  phenol,  thymol,  and  naphthol, 
take  up  one  NO-group  with  ease;  the  dihydric  phenols,  resorcinol,  and  orcinol,  give 
dinitroso-derivatives ;  and  the  trihydric  phenol,  phloroglucol,  yields  trinitroso-phloro- 
glucol. 

Trinitro-phlorog^lucol,  G«(N02)3(OH)3  +  H20  (Benedikt,  loc.  cit.)  On  adding 
powdered  potassium  nitroso-phloroglucol  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  oxidation  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  finally  yellow  needles  of  trinitro-phloroglucol  separate  out.  The 
mass  is  then  diluted  with  water,  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  product  recrystallised 
from  boiling  water.  It  crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms  modified  by  combination  with 
the  pyramid  and  prism  of  the  second  order,  the  combination  being  represented  by  the 
formula  oo  P  .  P  .  oo  P2. 

Trinitro-phloroglucol  loses  its  crystallisation-water  at  100°.  At  130°  it  begins 
to  sublime;  at  158°  it  melts  without  decomposition,  but  explodes  on  further  heating. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid  only  at  a  high  temperature.  Like  picric  acid,  it  possesses  great  tinctorial  power 
for  animal  matters,  the  tint,  however,  being  richer  and  more  beautiful.  It  gives  the 
isopurpuric  acid  reaction  with  potassium  cyanide.  On  reduction  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  or  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  to  form  the  compound  analogous  to 
picramic  acid.  On  boiling  the  tin  solution  it  becomes  decolorised,  but  does  not  appear 
to  yield  the  corresponding  triamido-compound. 

Salts  of  Trinitro-phloroglucol. — This  body  decomposes  carbonates  readily,  and 
forms  with  metals  three  series  of  salts  containing  1,  2,  and  3  equivalents  of  metal. 
All  are  explosive.  The  potassium  salts  are  formed  by  saturating  2  mols.  of  the  nitro- 
compound with  1,  2,  or  3  mols.  of  potassium  carbonate,  working  with  a  solution  as 
concentrated  as  possible.  The  compound  C^(N02)3(OK)^  forms  orange-red  shining 
needles  often  an  inch  long,  whilst  C'^(NO^)^(OK)-OH  is  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  and 
not  so  shining  as  the  preceding.  The  compound  C''(N02)3(OK)(OH)- -f  H^O  forms 
long,  silky,  sulphur-yellow  needles,  losing  water  at  100°,  and  becoming  dull.  All 
three  potassium-derivatives  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  neutral  ammonium 
derivative  behaves  like  the  corresponding  potassium  compound.  The  barium-  compound 
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formed  by  adding  baryta-water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  trinitro-phloroglucol,  con- 
sists of  microscopically  small,  sulphur-yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water. 

Lead  acetate  gives,  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  an  amorphous,  flocculent 
precipitate  of  plumbic  trinitro-phloroglucol. 

Phloroglucic  Anbydride,  or  PhIoro§:lucide,  C'^O'^O^  = 
C«H3(OH)2.0.C«HXOH)2,  is  obtained:  1.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  phloroglucol, 
2C«H«03-H^O  =  C'2H>o05  (Piccard,  Ber.  vii.  891).  2.  By  heating  phloroglucol 
with  concentrated  aqueous  hydriodic  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Hlasiwetz,  vi.  928).  3.  By 
heating  phloroglucol  for  several  hours  with  phosphorus  oxychloride.  On  distilling 
off  the  excess  of  the  latter,  treating  the  residue  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol, 
and  finally  washing  it  with  ether  as  long  as  the  ether  is  thereby  coloured  red,  the 
phloroglucide  is  obtained  in  scales  unctuous  to  the  touch  (H.  SchilF,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxii.  358).  It  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  separates  therefrom  as  a  white  tasteless 
powder  (Piccard). 

Phlorogrlucolsulpbonic  Acid,  C«H«SO«  =  C«H503(S03H),  produced  by  the 
action  of  pyrosulphuric  acid  on  phloroglucol,  forms  very  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  and  is  coloured  deep  violet  by  baryta-water  and  ferric 
chloride.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride,  it  is  converted  into  an  amorphous 
anhydride  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  it,  first  with  ether,  then  repeatedly  with 
water,  and  finally  dissolved  in  water  at  60°-60°.  The  resulting  yellow  solution  reacts 
with  albumin,  gelatin,  alkaloids,  acids,  salts,  and  iodide  of  starch,  exactly  like  tannic 
acid.  It  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  repeating  this  operation  several 
times,  there  is  obtained  ayellow  precipitate  of  the  formula  C'2H'«S'^0 '» =  2C'*H«S0«  -  H^O, 
which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  is  reconverted 
into  phloroglucolsulphonic  acid,  which  exhibits  none  of  the  reactions  of  tannic  acid. 
Lastly,  there  is  precipitated  a  highly  carbonised  body,  C^^H'^S^O'^  which  also  reacts 
like  tannin,  but  does  not  decolorise  iodide  of  starch.  This  body  may  be  formed  from 
the  sulphonic  acid  of  phloroglucide  according  to  the  equation  2C'2jj905(SO^H)  —  H^O  = 
C24H18S2015  (H.  Schiff,  Ber.  vi.  26). 

PHI.OIIOI.,  C^H'^O  =  C8H9(OH).  This  phenol,  first  noticed  as  a  constituent  of 
beech-tar  creosote  by  Marasse  (vi.  928),  and  afterwards  by  Tiemann  a.  Mendelsohn 
(p.  580  of  this  volume),  has  been  further  examined  by  the  last-mentioned  chemists  {Ber. 
X.  57).  To  determine  its  constitution,  it  was  first  converted  into  methy  l-phlorol,  for 
which  purpose  the  ether-alcoholic  mother-liquors,  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  potas- 
sium-cresol  from  the  portion  of  the  creosote  boiling  between  200°  and  230°,  were 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  ;  thtj  aqueous  residue  was  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  exhausted  with  ether ;  and  the  ethereal  extract  was  evaporated,  whereby  an 
oil  (b.  p.  220°)  was  obtained  which  was  boiled  for  several  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
with  potassium  hydrate,  methyl  iodide,  and  methyl  alcohol.  On  heating  the  product 
of  this  reaction  over  the  water-bath  to  remove  methyl  alcohol,  and  then  adding  water, 
an  oil  was  obtained  separable  by  rectification  into  two  portions,  one  boiling  at  216°, 
the  other  at  about  200°.  The  latter,  which  is  the  crude  methyl-phlorol,  gave,  when 
suspended  in  20  pts.  water  and  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  potassium  per- 
manganate (1  :  40),  a  mixture  of  acids,  which  was  fused  for  a  short  time  v/itb 
potassium  hydrate  to  remove  the  methyl-groups  contained  in  it ;  and  the  substance 
afterwards  separated  from  the  melt  by  hydrochloric  acid,  was  found  to  be  idenficdl 
with  hydroxyphthalic  or  hydroxybenzene-orthodicarboxylic  acid,  C''H^(OH)(COOH)- 
(p.  1531).  Prom  these  results,  Tiemann  a.  Mendelsohn  infer  that  the  phlorol 
of  beech-tar  is  a  hydroxy-xylene,  C^H'(CH')20H.  The  phlorol  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation of  calcium  phloretate  (p.  1569)  they  regard  as  an  ethylphenol. 

PHXiOZ^OSE,  C^H^^O'^.  A  sugar  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
phlorizin  (see  Suga.es). 

PHOXiSRITE.  A  mineral  from  India,  named  Meerschalummite  by  Ross,  has 
been  shown  by  Maskelyne  a.  Flight  {Chem.  News,  xxii.  260)  to  contain  43'144  per 
cent.  Si02,  41-073  AW,  and  15-783  H^O,  and  to  be  identical  with  pholerite  (iv.  496). 

Frenzel  regards  the  pholerite,  nacrite.  and  lithomarge  of  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian 
tin-mines  as  varieties  of  gilbertite  (p.  860). 

PHONOZilTE.  The  following  are  analyses  of  this  volcanic  rock:  (1  and  2).  From 
the  Wolf  Rock  near  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall :  exhibits  small  sanidins  enclosed  in  a 
compact  grey  matri-x.  Sp.  gr.  2-54  (Mlipovt,  Jakrb.  f.  Min.  1874,38;  analysed  by 
A.  Phillips).  (3).  From  the  Ravin  de  I'Usclade,  Auvergne.  Sp.  gr.  2-54.  Analysed 
by  C.  V.  Bonhorst  {ibid.  1872,  337).  (4  and  5).  Nosean-phonolites  from  the  Hohent- 
wiel  in  the  Hogau.  4.  Fresh  rock :  55-9  per  cent,  soluble ;  44*1  insoluble.  Sp.  gr. 
2-54.    5,  Weathered:  39  per  cent,  soluble;  61  insoluble.    Sp.  gr.  2*41  : 
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SiO' 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

Na*0 

1. 

56-46 

22-29 

2-70 

0-97 

1-47 

2-81 

11-13 

2-05 

=  99-88 

2. 

56-40 

22-20 

2-61 

0-97 

1-35 

2-73 

11  11 

2-05 

=  99-42 

3. 

59-84 

23  07 

3-35 

1-48 

0-25 

4-13 

4-52 

3-20 

=  99-84 

4. 

55-21 

21-78 

2-06 

2-01 

2-10 

0  13 

3-475 

10-64 

2-07 

=  99-475 

5. 

55-84 

19-87 

2-58 

1-55 

1-81 

6-23 

8-06 

3-87 

=  99-81 

PKOBOSTE,  C^H'^'O.  This  name  has  been  given  to  at  least  two  isomeric  "bodies, 
one,  which  is  the  ketone  of  camphoric  acid  (also  called  camphorone)  being  formed  by 
distillation  of  calcium  camphorate  (i.  733  ;  vii.  949),  the  other  (also  called  ace'phorone) 
being  produced  by  the  condensation  of  acetone  under  the  influence  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid:  30^2:60  -  2H20  =  C''H»^0  (i.  23;  vi.  26);  and  by  heating  nitroso- 
triacetouamine  (p.  29)  with  potash : 

C«Hi«(NO)NO  =  C^Hi^O  +  N2  +  H^O. 

The  action  is  best  commenced  over  the  watei'-bath,  and  completed  by  boiling  the 
liquid  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  and  the  phorone  thus  produced  may  be  extracted  with 
ether  and  purified  by  distillation  (Heintz,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxvii.  250). 

Camphorone  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  208°  (Gerhardt) ;  at  206°-215°  (Kachler)  ; 
acephorone  crystallises  in  large  yellowish  prisms,  melts  at  28°,  boils  at  190°-191° 
(Claisen,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiv.  163). 

The  phorone  produced  by  the  action  of  alkaline  reagents  on  acetone  (i,  29)  appears 
to  be  identical  with  camphorone.  A  liquid  having  the  composition  of  phorone,  and 
boiling  at  230°-235°,  is  obtained,  together  with  camphor,  by  distilling  the  calcium 
salt  of  camphic  acid  with  calcium  formate  (J.  de  Montgolfier,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxviii. 
915). 

Acephorone  is  very  readily  attacked  by  oxidising  agents;  dilute  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  By  dehydration  with  phosphoric  anhgdride,  it 
is  converted  chiefly  into  pseudocumene,  C^H^^  1284).  Its  solution  in  carbon 
sulphide  readily  absorbs  bromine,  forming  a  well- crystallised  t  e  t  r  a  b  r  o  m  i  d  e, 
CH'^O.Br*,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  melting  at  86°-88°. 
With  sodium-amalgam  acephorone  yields  only  imperfectly  crystallised  resinous  pro- 
ducts ;  but  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  left  in  contact  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
it  takes  up  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  deoxyphorone,  C^^'H-^O,  related  to  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  pinacolin  to  acetone,  and  deoxybenzoin  to  benzaldehyde.  This 
compound  crystallises  in  short  colourless  four-sided  prisms,  melts  at  108°,  sublimes 
well,  and  volatilises  easily  with  vapour  of  water.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by 
treating  the  above-mentioned  tetrabromide  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  By 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  acephorone  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  mesity'ene 
(Claisen,  £er.  xi.  1168;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxx.  1). 

Acephorone  unites  with  hydriodic  acid,  forming  the  compound  CH'^I-O,  which 
crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  13°,  is  partly  decomposed  by  boiling,  but  not  decom- 
posed by  water,  and  is  reconverted  into  phorone  by  alcoholic  potash  (Kasaneflf,  Ber. 
viii.  435). 

Camphorone  being  the  ketone  of  camphoric  acid,  probably  forms  a  closed  chain,  as 
represented  by  Kachler's  formula  (vii.  949)  ;  but  acephorone,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding reactions  and  its  formation  from  nitrosotriacetonamine  by  removal  of  and 
H'-O  (p.  1572),  appears  to  have  the  constitution  of  an  open  chain  with  two  double 
linkings.  The  two  formulae  of  nitrosotriacetonamine  give  for  phorone  the  three 
following  formulae : 

Nitrosotriacetonamine  Phorone 

fpc^^"^  ^NZ_\c<gg3     gives  |;g>C-CH2-C0-CH^-C<^g; 

NO 


(1) 


^3^>C=CH-C0-CH=zC<^2, 
(2) 


CO.CH^ 


CO.CH 


WQ,^    N  N  /  ^  \CH3  H2Cj^^^~'-'^""^^CH2 

I  (3) 
NO 

Either  of  these  three  phorone-molecules  with  two  pairs  of  doubly  linked  carbon-utums 
may  take  up  4  at.  bromine,  and  form  the  tetrabromide,  which  may  accordingly  be 
represented  bv  one  of  the  three  following  formulae  : 
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(2)  ^3^>CBr— CHBr— CO— CHBr— CBr<;^g3 
C0.CH3 

(3)  BrH^C>CB^-CH  CBKgg:^^ 

PHOROIfIC  ACID,  C^H^'''02.  ^  cry stalli sable  acid,  obtained  under  certain 
circumstances  by  oxidation  of  camphic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate  (Montgolfier, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  961),  the  usual  product  being  hydroxy  camphic  acid,  C'H'^O* 
(p.  372). 

PHOSEKJi:,  or  PKOTEnTE.  According  to  Barbier  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  vii. 
526),  the  substance  so-called  by  Fritzsche  (vi.  176)  is  a  mixture  of  anthracene  and 
phenanthrene. 

PHOSGESTITE.  A  mineral  discovered  by  Sella  in  the  lead  mines  of  Monte 
Poni ;  found  also  at  Gibbus.  The  crystals  are  hexagonal,  exhibiting  the  combination 
00  P  ,  00  P2  .  OP  .  2P2  .  2P  00  .  00  P  00,  the  faces  oo  P  being  vertically  striated.  Axial 
ratio  a:  c=  \  :  1-08758  (Hansel,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  754). 

PKOSPHAWE.  This  name  is  given  to  the  nitril  of  phosphoric  acid,  PHN^, 
which  Rose  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  phosphorus  pentachloride  and 
heating  the  product  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  (iv.  497).  M.  Salzmann  (Ber,  vii. 
494),  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  moderately  heated  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
obtained  a  product  which,  after  successive  treatment  with  hot  water,  hydrochloric 
acid,  potash,  and  ether,  formed  a  white  amorphous  powder  scarcely  acted  upon  by 
acids  or  alkalis,  and  giving  by  analysis  numbers  leading  to  the  improbable  formula 
P^H^N^,  possibly  a  mixture  of  several  compounds. 

PHOSPKASJIZ.ATE,  DIPHEUVrZC,  C^^H'^NPO^  =  PO  |       '^^^  (^allach 

a.  Heymer,  Ber.  viii.  1235).  This  ether  is  obtained  by  dropping  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  phenol  and  aniline  on  the  calculated  quantity  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
and  treating  the  semi-solid  product  with  water  and  soda-ley.  It  crystallises  in  six- 
sided  tablets  melting  at  127°-128° ;  dissolves  both  in  acids  and  in  alkalis,  sparingly 
in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  is  decomposed  by 
distillation,  giving  off  aniline  and  phenol. 

PHOSPHEM"S'Xi  BROESIDES  (Michaelis  a.  Kohler,  Ber.  ix.  519).  The 
Dihromide,  Phosphorus  Phenyldibromide,  or  Phosphorus  Bihromovhenide,  C^H^PBr^,  is 
formed  by  passing  hydrogen  bromide  dried  with  phosphoric  annyi "  ^e  into  boiling 
phosphenyl  dichloride  {infra),  whereupon  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed,  streams 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  carrying  benzene  with  them  are  given  off,  and  small  quantities 
of  phosphorus  separate  out.  The  product,  after  saturation  with  hydrogen  bromide 
and  rectification  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  consists  essentially  of  phosphenyl 
dibromide,  together  with  small  quantities  of  phosphorus  chloride  and  bromide, 
monobromobenzene,  and  diphenyl.  It  may  be  freed  from  dissolved  phosphorus  by 
heating  it  to  250°-300°  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  phosphorus  then  separating  out  in  the 
red  amorphous  state.  The  diphenyl  is  very  difficult  to  remove.  Phosphenyl  dibromide 
may,  however,  be  obtained  free  from  diphenyl,  but  in  small  quantity  only,  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  bromide  on  mercury-diphenyl : 

2PBr3  +  Hg(C«H5)2  ^  HgBr^  +  2C«H5PBr2. 

Phosphenyl  dibromide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  255°-257°  ;  it  soon  turns 
yellow,  and  on  exposure  to  sunlight  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  red  substance.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydrobromic  acid,  phosphenylous  acid,  and  phenyl-phosphine. 

Phosphenyl  Tetrabromide,  Phos'phoric  Phenyltetrabromide  or  Tetrahromophenide, 
C^H^PBr*,  formed,  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  by  direct  combination  of  the 
dibromide  with  bromine,  is  a  yellow-red  mass  which,  when  heated,  sublimes  in  yellow- 
red  needles  melting  at  207°-  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  by  water 
into  hydrobromic  and  phosphenylic  acids.  It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  hex- 
bromide,  C^H^PBr^.Br^,  which  sublimes  at  110°  in  dark-red  needles,  and  is  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  bromine,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  phosphenylic  acid. 

PHOSPHEIO'YIi  CK]LORIDES.  Bichloride,  Phosphorus  Phenyl- 
dichloride  or  Bichlorophenide,  C^H^PCP.— To  prepare  this  compound,  the 
mixed  vapours  of  benzene  and  phosphorus  trichloride  are  passed  through  a  hot  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  pumice,  the  vapour  of  that  portion  of  the  condensed  liquid 
which  distilled  below  80*^  being  again  repeatedly  passed  through  the  tube  ;  and  the 
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portion  of  the  product  which  boils  above  80°  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation. 
Phosphenyl  dichloride  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless,  very  stable,  strongly  refractive 
liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-319  at  20°,  and  boiling  at  222°  (Michaelis,  Ber.  vi.  601, 
816).  It  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  phosphenyl  tetrachloride,  by  hydrogen  iodide 
into  phosphenyl  di-iodide,  by  oxygen  and  sulphur  into  phosphenyl  oxychloride  and 
sulphochloride  respectively,  by  cooled  zinc  -  ethyl  into  diethylphenylphosphine, 
P(C2H^)3(C«Hs). 

Phosphenyl  Tetrachloride^  Phosphoric  Phenyl-tetrachloride  or 
Tetrachlorcphenide,  C^H^PCl*,  is  obtained,  bypassing  chlorine  into  the  dichloride 
well  cooled  by  cold  water,  as  a  dry  mass,  the  yellow  colour  of  which  is  due  to  excess 
of  chlorine,  and  may  be  removed  by  crystallisation  from  phosphorus  trichloride  or 
phosphenyl  dichloride.  It  melts  at  73°  to  a  clear  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  on  cooling.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  partly  sublimes  unaltered  and  is 
partly  resolved  into  the  dichloride  and  free  chlorine  (Michaelis,  loc.  cit.)  When 
heated  in  a  tube,  it  exhibits  no  alteration  at  100°,  but  melts  at  140"^,  and  is  resolved 
at  180°  into  POP,  boiling  at  78°,  monochlorobenzene,  and  other  products  boiling  at 
higher  temperatures  (Michaelis  a.  Kammerer,  Ber.  \m.  1306).  Water  decomposes  it 
with  violent  hissing,  forming  at  first  phosphenyl  oxychloride  as  an  oily  liquid,  which 
is  further  converted  into  phosphenylic  acid  (Michaelis).  With  phosphorous  acid,  it 
yields  phosphenyl  dichloride  and  oxychloride  in  the  quantities  required  by  the  follow- 
ing equation,  without  a  trace  of  phosphorus  trichloride  : 

0PH(0H)2  +  3C«H5PC1*  =  OPCP  +  2V0C\\0^W)  +  CPP(C6H*)  +  3HC1. 

This  tends  to  show  that  phosphorous  acid  has  the  constitution  represented  by 
OPH(OH)'S  since  if  it  were  correctly  represented  by  the  formula  P(OH)^,  it  should 
yield  with  phosphenyl  tetrachloride,  not  phosphenyl  oxychloride  and  dichloride  to- 
gether with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  but  phosphenyl  oxychloride  and  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride :  thus 

P(0H)3  +  3C«H^PC1*  =  PCP  +  3POCP(C«H5)  +  3HC1 

(Michaelis  a.  Ananofif,  Ber.  vii.  994).  y^iXh.  phowl,  phosphenyl  tetrachloride  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields,  together  with  monochlorobenzene,  white  needles  of 
phenyl  phosphenyla^te,  C«H5P03(C6H5)2  (Michaelis  a.  Kammerer,  5er.  viii.  1306). 

Phosphenyl  Chlorobromide,  C^H^PCPBr^,  is  obtained  by  adding  1  mol. 
bromine  to  1  mol.  well-cooled  phosphenyl  dichloride,  as  a  dry  yellow-red  solid  mass 
which  melts  at  about  208°  to  a  dark-brown  liquid,  but  sublimes  even  at  130°  without 
decomposition  in  fan-shaped  groups  of  yellow-red  crystals.  With  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  it  yields,  as  final  products,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  phosplienylic 
acids  (Michaelis). 

Phosphenyl  Chlorotetrahromide,  C^H^PCP.Br'',  is  formed,  with  brisk  reaction,  on 
adding  1  mol.  bromine  to  the  chlorobromide  just  described.  The  mixture,  which  is 
pasty  at  first,  quickly  solidifies  to  a  dry  bright-red  mass  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  phosphenylic,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrobromic  acids,  and  free  bromine 
(Michaelis). 

Phosphenyl  Oxychloride,  C^H^PCl-O,  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of 
oxygen  with  phosphenyl  chloride,  the  action  being  greatly  facilitated  by  heat ;  also 
by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid,  and  of  phosphorous  acid  (6'i/|:>m)  on  phosphenyl  tetra- 
chloride. It  is  a  colourless  thickish  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour,  a  density  of  1'375 
at  20°.  and  boiling,  not  quite  without  decomposition,  at  260°  (uncorr.)  By  water  it 
is  slowly  resolved  into  hydrochloric  and  phosphenylic  acids  (Michaelis). 

Phos'pheny  I  Thiochloride,  C^H^PCPS. — Sulphur  dissolves  quietly.in  phosphenyl 
dichloride  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating  the  solution,  it  suddenly  assumes 
a  darker  colour,  and  the  two  substances  enter  into  chemical  combination,  attended 
with  violent  ebullition,  and  when  considerable  quantities  are  present,  with  inflamma- 
tion. The  thiocbloride  thus  formed  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  under  ordinary 
pressure  at  270°,  with  partial  decomposition  ;  under  a  pressure  of  130  mm.  at  205°. 
Op.  gr.  =  1-376  at  13°.  Its  odour  is  aromatic  at  ordinary,  pungent  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. It  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with 
water,  into  hydrochloric,  hydrosulphuric,  and  phosphenylic  acids.  Strong  potash-ley 
attacks  it  violently  ;  dilute  potash-ley  only  after  prolonged  boiling.  On  evaporating 
the  resulting  solution  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  potassium  chloride 
remains  undissolved,  and  a  salt  which  crystallises  in  small  needles,  and  probably 
consists  of  potassium  thiophosphenylate,  C^H^PS(OK)-,  passes  into  solution.  The 
alcoholic  solution  thus  formed  acquires  when  somewhat  concentrated  an  odour  like 
that  of  mercaptan.  The  corresponding  lead  salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  blackens 
when  boiled  with  water  (Kohler  a.  Michaelis,  Ber.  ix.  1053). 
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PKOSPHEM-YI.  DIIODZDE,  C«H5PJ2,  jg  formed,  with  rapid  evolution  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  when  dry  hydrogen  iodide  is  passed  into  the  corresponding  chloride 
(p.  1574).  The  liquid  becomes  heated  and  darker  in  colour,  begins  to  deposit  a 
crystalline  body,  then  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and  finally  solidifies  completely  to  a 
dry  dark-coloured  mass,  which  still  for  awhile  rapidly  absorbs  hydrogen  iodide.  The 
iodide  of  phosphenyl  and  hydrogen  thus  formed  distils,  with  copious  evolution  of 
hydrogen  iodide,  at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  water  and  more  readily  by  alcohol,  yielding  phenyl-phosphine, 
PH2(C«ff). 

PHOSPHEXTY'Ii  SUXiPHZBES.  Kohler  a.  Michaelis  {Ber.  x  815),  by  treat- 
ing phosphenyl  dichloride,  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  with  dry  hydrogen  sulphide, 
obtained  a  thick,  colourless,  disagreeably-smelling  liquid,  very  much  like  the  sulphide 
of  phenyl-phosphine,  and  having  the  composition  C^H^PS.  This  substance,  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  yields  diphenylphosphinic  acid,  together  with  phosphoric  acid  ;  hence 
its  constitution  is  probably  (C^H^)2P.S.PS.  Kohler  a  Michaelis  call  it  isophosjphenyl 
sulphide.  Together  with  this  compound,  which  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  there  is 
also  formed  tetraphenylphosphotrisulphide,  (C^H^)*P'-S^,  which  crystallises  from  warm 
ether  in  white  crystals  melting  at  192°-193°,  and  yielding  by  oxidation  diphenyl- 
phosphinic acid. 

PHOSPHEir7Z.IC  ACID,  C«H5.P0.(0Hy^.  Phenylrphosphoric,  Phenyl-phos- 
phinic,  or  Benzenephosphinic  Acid  (Michaelis,  ^er.  vi.  816;  Michaelis  a.  Mathias, 
ibid.  vii.  1070).  This  acid  is  the  final  product  of  the  decomposition  by  water  of  all 
the  derivatives  of  phosphenyl  dichloride  above  described.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  adding  phosphenyl  tetrachloride  in  successive  small  portions  to  water,  and 
warming  the  liquid  for  some  time  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the  phosphenyl 
pxychloride  formed  in  the  first  instance.  On  evaporating  the  resulting  solution 
which  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phosphenylic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  clino- 
rhombic  laminae  having  a  vitreous  lustre.  In  pure  water  the  acid  is  much  more 
soluble,  so  that  the  solution  requires  to  be  much  more  highly  concentrated  before  it 
will  begin  to  crystallise,  the  whole  then  solidifying  to  a  pulp  of  small  felted  laminae, 
enclosing  a  large  quantity  of  mother-liquor.  100  pts.  by  weight  of  water  at  15°  dis- 
solve 23-5  pts.  of  the  crystallised  acid  ;  it  dissolves  readily  also  in  alcohol.  It  melts 
at  158°,  and  when  quickly  heated  to  about  250°  is  resolved  into  benzene  and  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  a  decomposition  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid 
into  metaphosphorie  acid  and  water,  and  to  that  of  aromatic  carboxylic  acids  into 
CO-  and  hydrocarbons. 

Phosphenylic  acid  slowly  heated  above  its  melting  point  gives  off  water,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  condensed  phosphenylic  acids.  At  200°,  two  mols.  of  C^H\PO^H''^ 
lose  1  mol.  ffO,  leaving  di-  or  py ro-phospheuylic  aci d,  (C«HS)2(PO)20(OH)2, 
and  at  210°  three  mols.  of  the  acid  are  converted,  by  loss  of  into  triphos- 

phenylic  acid,  (C«H'^)3(PO)302(OH)2. 

1  mol.  phosphenylic  acid  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  1  mol.  bromine 
in  presence  of  water,  yields — together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  and  unaltered 
phosphenylic  acid — paradibromobenzene  (m.  p.  89°),  hydrobromic  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid  (Benzinger  a.  Michaelis,  Ber.  viii.  550). 

Phosphenylates. — Phosphenylic  acid  is  a  powerful  bibasic  acid,  forming  acid 
and  neutral  salts.  The  free  acid  precipitates  neither  barium  chloride  nor  silver 
solutions,  but  on  addition  of  a  little  ammonia,  white  precipitates  are  thrown  down. 
The  addition  of  sodium  acetate  also  determines  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  salt. 

The  neutral  potassium  salt,  C^H^PO^K^,  is  uncrystallisable  and  very  soluble.  The 
acid  salt,  C^H*PO'KH,  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  as  a 
crystalline  powder.  Neutral  sodium  phosphenylate,  C^WP0^'^&'^.12W0,  resembles 
the  corresponding  sodium  phosphate.  The  acid  salt  crystallises  less  easily  in  similar 
forms. 

Calcium  phosphenylate,  C^H^PO^Ca.2H20,  is  a  white,  amorphous  precipitate, 
soluble  though  with  difficulty,  in  acetic  acid.  By  evaporating  this  solution,  the  acid 
salt,  (C^H^PO'y^H^Ca^,  is  obtained,  crystallised  in  beautiful  shining  scales,  which  are 
anhydrous.  The  acid  strontium  salt,  {G^WPO^yW^v.WO,  resembles  the  calcium  salt. 
Zinc  phosphenylate  has  the  formula  C^H^PO^Zn.H^O.  Copper  phosphenylate  is 
C^H^PO^Cu.  Silver  phosphenylate,  C^H.^PO'Ag^  is  a  light  white  powder,  not  changed 
by  light.  Ferric  phosphenylate,  {Q^W^O^fEe^.l^WO,  is  a  yellowish  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Pbospbenyllc  Etbers.  Ethyl-phosphenylic  acid,  C*H*.P0.(0C2H^)(0H), 
is  formed  on  adding  phosphenyl  tetrachloride  to  absolute  alcohol,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate  first  on  the  water-bath,  then  over  lime.    It  is  a  thick,  heavy, 
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oily,  non-volatile  liquid  having  a  fruity  odour,  and  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water 
into  alcohol  and  phosphenylic  acid.  Its  silver  salt,  C«H\PO(00-H^)(OAg),  separates, 
on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  free  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  as  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate,  quickly  blackening  on  exposure  to  light ;  it  is  quickly  decomposed 
by  water,  with  separation  of  phosphenylic  acid  and  silver  phosphenylate ;  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  dissolve  it  readily,  though  not  without  decomposition  (Michaelis  a. 
Mathias). 

Ethylphosphenylic  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  normal  ether 
{infra).  It  unites  with  water,  forming  an  unstable  hydrate  consisting  of  scaly 
crystals,  which  liquefy  and  give  off  their  water  even  over  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  By  prolonged  contact  with  water,  the  acid  ether  is  converted  into 
phosphenylousacid  (Kohler  a.  Michaelis,  Ber.  x.  816). 

Normal  Ethyl  Phosphenylate,  C^ll^^{OQ''B.^f,\s  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  ethylate  on  phosphenyl  dichloride.  The  reaction  is  rather  violent,  so  that  it 
is  best  to  drench  the  sodium  ethylate  with  ether,  and  gradually  add  the  phosphenyl 
chloride,  keeping  the  retort  well  cooled.  This  ether  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile 
liquid,  having  an  intensely  disagreeable  odour,  a  density  of  r032  at  16°,  and  boiling 
at  235°.*  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  thereby,  yielding 
alcohol  and  ethylphosphenylic  acid  (Kohler  a.  Michaelis). 

Phenyl  Phosphenylate,  C^'E}.^0.{OC^W'f,  is  formed,  together  with  mono- 
chlorobenzene  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  phosphenyl  tetrachloride  on 
phenol : 

C^H^PCP  +  3C«H50H  =  C«H-'.PO.(OC«H5)2  +  C«H^C1  +  3HC1. 

It  crystallises  in  thin  white  needles  melting  at  63*5°  ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  ;  is  scarcely  attacked  by  aqueous  potash, 
but  easily  resolved  by  hot  alcoholic  potash  into  phenol  and  phosphenylic  acid. 

Phenyl  phosphenylate  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  chloride, 
C^H^P0(0C''H^)C1,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  phenol.  This 
chloride  is  converted  by  boiling  water  into  phenylphosphenylic  acid, 
C«H^PO.(OH)(OC«H*),  and  may  thus  be  separated  from  the  normal  ether.  The  acid 
ether  forms  long  capillary  needles  melting  at  57°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  alkalis.  Its  ammonium  salt  forms  colourless  needles  ; 
the  silver  salt  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  (Michaelis  a.  Kammerer,  Bet.  viii.  48). 

M-itrophosphenylic  Acid,  C«H-'(N0-).P0.(0H)2,  is  obtained  by  heating  phos- 
phenylic acid  to  100°  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  purified  from  unaltered  phosphenylic 
acid  by  conversion  into  the  barium  salt  {infra).  It  crystallises  from  ether  in  radiate 
groups  of  white  needles,  from  water  in  cauliflower-like  masses ;  deliquesces  in  moist 
air  ;  melts  at  132°,  resolidifies  at  105°,  and  pxplodes  when  heated  above  200°. 

The  normal  barium  salt,  C^HXNO').PO.O-Ba  +  2H-0,  is  prepared  by  agitating  the 
cold  solution  of  the  crude  acid  with  barium  carbonate,  filtering,  and  treating  the 
undissolved  substance  with  cold  water  as  long  as  the  filtrate  gives  a  reaction  of 
barium.  Nitrophosphenylate  of  barium  then  dissolves,  while  the  phosphenylate 
remains  behind.  This  salt  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  100  pts.  water 
dissolving  0-844  pts.  of  it  at  22°  and  0-646  at  100°.  The  acid  barium  salt, 
(C^Ii^N02PO')2Ba  +  2H20,  crystallises  in  white  laminse  much  more  soluble  than  the 
normal  salt.  The  calcium  salt,  C'^H-'(N0-).P0.02Ca  +  iH'-'O,  is  a  yellowish-white 
amorphous  powder.  The  silver  salt,  C"HXNO-).PO.(OAg)-,  obtained  by  precipitation, 
is  a  yellowish- white  powder,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid,  sparingly  in 
water,  and  separating  therefrom  in  white  laminae.  The  lead  salt,  C'^H^(]S'0^).PO.O'^Pb, 
is  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate. 

Solutions  of  sodium  nitrophosphenylate  give  with  ferric  chloride  a  reddish,  with 
cupric  sulphate,  on  warming,  a  green  flocculent  precipitate  ;  with  cobalt  nitrate  a  violet 
precipitate  ;  with  mercuric,  bismuth,  and  zinc  solutions,  white  precipitates  (Michaelis 
a.  Benziger,  Ber.  viii.  1310  ;  Lieb.  A^in.  clxxxviii.  275). 

Amidophosphenylic  Acid,  C^H*(NH-).P0.(0H)2  (Michaelis  a.  Benziger,  Ber. 
ix.  513  ;  Lieb.  Ann.  clxxxviii.  275).  When  nitrophosphenylic  acid  is  treated  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  st  annous  nitrophosphenylate  first  separates  as  a  bulky  yellow 
precipitate,  which  is  subsequently  reduced  to  amidophosphenylate ;  and  the  liquid 
freed  from  tin  by  hydrogen  sulphide  leaves  on  evaporation  a  red  viscid  mass,  from 
which,  by  washing  with  alcohol,  amidophosphenylic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  greyish- 
white  powder. 

This  acid,  when  recrystallised   from  hot  water,  forms  thin,  white,  glistening 

*  In  a  former  paper  by  Benziger  a.  Michaelis  {Ber.  viii.  1310),  it  is  stated  that  normal  etliyl 
phosphenylate  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  silver  phosphenylate,  boils  at  2G7°,  and  the 
methylic  ether  similarly  prepared  at  247°. 
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needles,  which  at  280°  acquire  a  bluish-green  colour,  and  undergo  decomposition 
100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  0-43  pt.  of  the  acid  at  20°,  and  0-52  pt.  at  100° ;  in  alcohol,  i 
it  dissolves  but  sparingly,  and  in  ether  not  at  all.    Heated  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  i 
aniline  and  phosphoric  acid.    It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  j 
solution  which  is  coloured  permanently  red  by  bleaching-powder.  | 

Sodimn  Amidophosphenylate,  G^'H.^Q^W)'FO^^ar  +  SH^O,  obtained  by  reducing  the  ! 
nitro-acid  with  sodium-amalgam,  crystallises  in  white  prisms,  which  efQoresce  over ! 
sulphuric  acid.  The  silver  salt,  C^H^(NH2)P0(0Ag)^,  is  a  pale  yellow  precipitate, ! 
freely  soluble  in  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  The  copper  salt,  C'^B[^(NH^)PO^Cu,  is  a  j 
bluish-green  powder  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  lead  salt,  C^H''(NH2)P0'Pb,  is  a  ' 
white  amorphous  precipitate. 

Diazophosphenylic  Acid.    When  a  hot  solution  of  the  amido-compound  in  ' 
nitric  acid  is  treated  for  some  time  with  nitrous  acid  and  then  concentrated,  the  nitrate 
of  diazophosphenylic  acid,  C*'H*.N''^.N0^P0^H2+  SffO,  separates  out,  and  may  be  puri- 
fied by  pressing  and  crystallisation  from  nitric  acid.    It  forms  white  prisms,  is  freely  = 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.    It  contains  three  molecules  of 
water.    It  gives  off  2  mols.  H^O  at  130°,  melts  at  188°,  and  explodes  at  a  few  degrees 
higher.  The  potassium  salt,  C^H^N^O^PO^K^  +  H^O,  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate  con-  j 
sisting  of  small  yellow  needles.    The  barmm  salt,  C^H^N^O^PO^Ba  +  311^0,  crystal-  ! 
lises  from  water  in  reddish-yellow  glistening  needles,  which  lose  their  water  at  130° ; 
it  is  very  explosive.    The  silver  salt,  C^H^N^O'PO^Ag^,  is  a  red,  amorphous,  very 
sparingly  soluble  powder.    The  lead  salt,  C®H'*N^O^PO^Pb,  is  a  yellow  powder.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  very  stable,  and  does  not  give  off  nitrogen  on 
boiling ;  it  does  not  show  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  until  boiled  with  an  alkali  j 
(Michaelis  a.  Benziger,  loc.  cit.) 

PHOSPHZ:M-iri.OUS  ACIB,  C«H'P02=C«ff.P(0H)2  (Michaelis  a.  Ananoff,  ■ 
Ber.  vii.  1688).  This  acid  is  formed  when  phosphenyl  dichloride  is  allowed  to  drop  | 
gradually  into  water,  and  separates  on  heating  the  liquid  product  to  boiling,  and  | 
filtering,  either  as  an  oil  or  in  white  leaflets :  \ 

C«H^PCP  +  2H20  =  C«H5P(OH)2  +  2HC1.  : 

100  pts.  of  boiling  water  dissolve  211  pts.  of  phosphenylous  acid,  while  100  pts.  \ 
of  cold  water  dissolve  only  7'23  pts.    The  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ; 
melts  at  70°,  but  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  (l70°-250°)  in  accordance  with  . 
the  equation  ' 
3C«H5P(OH)2  =  C«H^PH2  -f-  2C«H«  +  2HP03.  ; 

Probably  this  decomposition  takes  place  in  two  stages,  thus  : —  i 

(1)  .    3C«HSP(0H)2  =  C«HSPH2  +  2C«H5PO(OH)2. 

(2)  .  C«H*P0(0H)2  =  PO^H  +  C«H6.  ' 

Phosphenylous  acid  is  monobasic,  and  reduces  mercuric  chloride  to  calomel,  | 
sulphurous  acid  to  sulphur,  and  silver  nitrate  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  following  salts  have  been  obtained  r—OT^PO^KH  +  2H-0,  deliquescent 
needles;  C«HsPO''^H(NH<),  deliquescent  rhombic  tables;  (C«H5P02H)2Ca,  foliated 
crystalline  mass ;  (C«H5P02H)2Ba  f  4^0.  shining  rhombic  crystals  ;  {Gm^mmyVh, 
slightly  soluble  needles  ;  (C^H^P02II)^Fe,  white  amorphous  precipitate. 

When  phosphenylous  acid  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  an  action  ' 
takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  phosphenyl  oxy chloride,  thus:  \ 

0PH(0H)C«H5  +  2P0P  ==  OPCP.C^H^  +  POCP  +  PCP  +  2HC1. 

This  reaction  points  to  the  conclusion  that  phosphenylous  acid  is  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  constitutional  formula  OPH(OH)C^H^  and  phosphorous  acid  by  the  ' 
corresponding  formula  0PH(0H)2,  as  already  inferred  from  the  action  of  that  acid  on  I 
phosphenyl  tetrachloride  (p.  1575). 

When  phosphenylous  acid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  the  H-atom  ] 
attached  to  the  phosphorus  is  not  replaced  by  chlorine,  but  a  brisk  reaction  takes  j 
place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  pyrophosphenylous  acid  and  phenyl-phosphine,  the  i 
latter  being  subsequently  carbonised  by  the  excess  of  chlorine.  j 

PHOSPHIDES.    On  Hydrogen  Phosphide,  see  Phosphines.  I 

Metallic  Phosphides. — Many  of  these  compounds  are  decomposed  by  heat,  j 
and  cannot  therefore  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  metals  at  high  I 
temperatures  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.    Complete  union,  however,  may  \ 
frequently  be  effected  by  heating  the  metals  in  the  form  of  wire  or  foil  with  phos- 
piiorus  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  protected  by  enclosing  them  in  iron  tubes  filled  with 
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miAgnesia,  a  dull  red  heat  being  kept  up  for  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  the  tubes  being 
opened  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Copper  phosphide,  CuP,  thus  prepared,  is  a  pulverulent  silvery  mass,  of  sp.  gr.  5"  14, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  Magnesium  phosphide  is  a 
bluish-green  very  unstable  substance,  oxidising  rapidly  to  phosphate  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Silver  phosphide,  AgP,  is  black  and  very  brittle  ;  leaves  metallic  silver  when 
ignited.  Cadmium  phosphide,  Cd'^P,  is  a  greyish  or  sometimes  silver-white  mass, 
dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  phosphine.  Zinc  phosphide,  Zn^P'', 
is  a  crystalline  mass.  No  other  phosphide  of  zinc  was  obtained  by  the  process  above 
described  (comp,  v.  1073  ;  vi.  1134;  vii.  1214). 

Tin  phosphides,  SnP,  and  SnP-,  were  obtained  according  to  the  proportion  of 
phosphorus  used.  The  first  is  tin- white ;  the  second  black  and  brilliant,  and  splits 
into  thin  plates.  Sp.  gr.  of  SnP^  =4-91  at  12°.  This  compound  is  not  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  Aluminium  and  mercury  were  not  attacked  when  heated  with 
phosphorus  as  above  described ;  iron  only  superficially  (Emmerling,  Ber.  xii.  152). 

On  the  preparation  of  Metallic  Phosphides  by  precipitation,  see  vii.  949. 

PKOS-PHZIUES.  Phosphine,  or  Gaseous  Hydrogen  Phosphide,  PH'',  may  be 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  decomposing  phosphonium  iodide  with  water,  or  by  the 
action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  phosphorus  in  alcoholic  solution ;  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solutions  of  ammonia  yield  only  traces  of  phosphine.  The  formation  of  spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphine  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  on  phosphorus  is  not  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  glycerol. 

Phosphine  reduces  sulphuric  acid  with  extraordinary  energy,  but  without  at  first 
producing  any  visible  alteration  ;  as  soon  however  as  the  acid  is  saturated  with  the 
gas,  it  suddenly  becomes  so  hot  that  the  phosphine  is  set  on  fire.  If  the  liquid  be 
cooled,  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  and  sulphur  deposited.  With  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  mercuric  ci/anide,  phosphine  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  extremely  sensitive  to 
light  and  containing  mercury,  cyanogen,  phosphorus,  and  hydrogen.  A  similar,  but 
red-brown,  and  still  more  easily  alterable  precipitate,  is  formed  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  cyanide  by  arsine,  AsH^.  Stibine,  SbH^  reduces  mercuric  cyanide 
even  more  energetically,  throwing  down  nothing  but  metallic  mercury  (W.  E.  Hodg- 
kinson,  Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  14,  67,  167). 

Phosphine  is  slowly  decomposed  by  sulphur  in  sunshine,  yielding  reddish-yellow 
phosphorus  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide :  2FR^  +  6S  =  P''S=*  +  SR^S  (F.  K. 
Jones,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  648). 

On  the  preparation  of  Phosphine  Hydriodide,  or  Phosphonium  Iodide,  PH*I,  see 
A.  W.  Hofmann  (vii.  951).  On  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of 
this  compound,  see  K.  Lissenko  {Ber.  ix.  1313 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  46). 

Liquid  Hydrogen  Phosphide,  P-H^. — The  following  method  of  preparing  this  com- 
pound for  lecture  experiments  is  described  by  Hofmann  {Ber.  vii.  531).  A  thick- 
walled  U-tube,  three  or  four  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  provided  with  a  stop-cock 
on  each  arm,  is  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  (16°  to  20°),  and  receives  the  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen  prepared  from  30  to  50  grams  of  freshly  made  calcium  phosphide. 
A  wide  glass  tube  in  the  cork  of  the  generating  flask,  dipping  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  (at  about  60'^),  serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  phosphide.  While  the 
liquid  is  being  collected,  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  escapes  ; 
and  on  displacing  this  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  bright  flame  is  replaced  by  a 
scarcely  luminous  green  flame,  of  so  low  a  temperature  that  a  taper  cannot  be  lighted 
at  it.  This  flame  is  caused  by  the  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen  in  the  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  carbon  dioxide  may  be  replaced 
by  a  stream  of  some  combustible  gas,  e.g.  hydrogen,  and  a  luminous  flame  again 
obtained. 

On  Isopropyl-,  Isobutyl-,  and  Isopentyl-  or  Amyl-phosphines,  see  vii.  955. 

Trimethylphosphine  Hydriodide,  P(CH^)^HI,  is  formed  by  heating  1  pt.  carbon 
iisulphide  with  3  pts.  phosphonium  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°  : 

3CS2  +  4PH^I  =  P(CH3)3.HI  +  3H2S  +  3PSI. 

On  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  tube  solidify  to  a  brown  crystalline  mass  mixed  here 
and  there  with  red  needles  ;  and  this  product,  mixed  with  soda-ley  and  agitated  M'ith 
ether,  yields  trimethylphosphine  with  all  its  characteristic  properties  (iv.  609).  The 
i-ed  crystals  contain  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine  (Drechsel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2], 
X.  180). 

Pbenylptaosphine,  C^H^PH^  Phosphanilinc  (Michaelis.  vii.  6;  Kohler 
a.  Michaelis,  ibid,  x,  807).    This  base  is  formed,  together  with  phosphenylic  and 
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phosphenylous  acids,  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  phosphenyl-hydrogen  iodide,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  the  equation, 

4(C«H5PP.HI)  +  12C2H50H  =  CH^PH^  +  2C'WF0m''  +  C^H^PO^H^  +  4:W0 

+  i2cm'i, 

the  phosphenylous  acid  being  further  resolved  on  heating  into  phosphenylic  acid  and 
phenylphosphine  : 

3C«JI5P02H2  =  2C«H5P03H2  +  C^H^PH^. 

The  residue  left  after  distilling  off  the  alcohol  yields,  when  heated  above  250°,  a 
mixture  of  water,  benzene,  and  phenylphosphine,  the  phosphenylic  acid  being  first 
resolved  into  water  and  pyrophosphenylic  acid,  2C*'H*P0''H'^  =  H^O  +  C'^H^P-O^,  and 
the  latter  at  higher  temperatures  into  benzene  and  P-0*,  which  with  the  water  forms 
metaphosphoric  acid.  Phenylphosphine  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  phosphenyl 
dichloride  (p.  1575),  holding  phosphorus  in  solution,  gradually,  and  with  agitation,  to 
excess  of  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  filtrate  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Phenylphosphine  is  a  colourless,  highly-refractive  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odour, 
a  density  of  1001  at  15°,  and  boiling  at  160°-161°.  With  free  oxygen  it  combines 
energetically  to  phosphenylous  acid,  the  action  being  attended  with  inflammation 
unless  the  liquid  is  cooled.  It  also  unites  directly  with,  sulphicr,  forming  phenyl- 
phosphine sulphide,  C^H^PffS,  a  thick  liquid,  which  on  continued  heating  breaks 
up  into  isophosphophenyl  sulphide  (p.  1575),  phenylphosphine,  and  hydrogen 
sulphide :  2C«H*P1SH-^  =  C^H^PS  +  C^H^PH^  +  H'^S.  The  action  of  sulphur  on  phenyl 
phosphiue  likewise  gives  rise  to  a  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  ether,  which 
appears  to  be  triphosphenyl  sulphide,  (C^H^P)^S ;  it  melts  at  138°,  is  also 
soluble  m  hot  nitric  acid,  and  does  not  separate  on  cooling. 

Phenytphosphonium  iodide,  C^H^PH^I,  is  produced  by  direct  combination  of 
phenylphosphine  with  dry  hydrogen  iodide.  It  forms  white  needles,  which,  by 
heating  in  an  indifferent  gas,  or  by  contact  with  water,  are  resolved  into  hydriodic 
acid  and  phenylphosphine. 

Phenylphosphine  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
the  solution  mixed  with  platinum  chloride  yields  phenylphosphonium  platinochloride, 
(C«H^PH3Cl)2PtCl*. 

Diethylphenylphosphine,  C«H5P(C2Hs)2 (Micbaelis a.  Ananoff,  Ber.  viii.  493). 
The  zinco-chloride  of  this  base  is  formed  by  gradually  adding  phosphenyl  dichloride 
to  zinc-ethyl,  both  being  diluted  with  benzene  ;  and  remains  on  removing  the  solvent 
by  distillation  as  a  viscous  liquid  which,  when  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate  and 
then  saturated  with  caustic  potash,  yields  the  free  base  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer. 

Diethylphenylphosphine  is  a  colourless  pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  221-9°  (corr.), 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9571  at  13°.  It  is  but  slowly  oxidised  in  the  air, 
but  if  heated  in  oxygen,  it  explodes  and  deposits  carbon.  Pure  chlorine  causes  its 
ignition,  but  chlorine  diluted  with  air  converts  it  into  the  normal  chloride, 
PC^H'^(C'^H*)2Cl^  and  sulphur  unites  with  it,  forming  the  corresponding  sulphide. 
Diethylphenylphosphine,  though  a  distinctly  characterised  base,  does  not  yield  well- 
defined  salts.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  solid  monohydrochloride  and  a 
liquid  dihydrochloride,  both  unstable  and  ill  defined;  platinum  chloride  added  to  the 
hydrochloric  solution  of  the  base  throws  down  a  crystalline  yellow  salt,  containing 
[PC«H5(C-H^)2HCl]^PtCl*. 

Diethylphenyl'phosphine  chloride,  (C^H*)^C^H*PCl-,  is  produced  as  above  indicated, 
and  forms  a  thick  oily  liquid  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  and  has  a  faint  but  not 
disagreeable  odour.  Heat  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  carbon,  but  if  strongly 
cooled,  it  becomes  solid  and  crystalline  ;  when  dissolved  in  cold  water,  it  yields  an 
opalescent  solution  which  becomes  clear  on  heating. 

Diethylphenylphosphine  oxide,  (C^W'yG'^W'^O,  is  very  slowly  formed  by  direct 
oxidation,  but  can  be  readily  prepared  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
chloride  and  removing  the  last  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  silver  oxide. 
The  crude  oxide  when  distilled  condenses  to  a  crystalline  solid,  which  has  a  fruity 
odour,  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent,  melts  at  55°-56°,  and  boils  above  360°. 

Diethylphenylphosphine  sulphide  is  a  viscous  substance,  formed  by  the  direct 
combination  of  the  base  with  sulphur.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  has  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  boils  above  360°. 

Triethylphenylphosphonium  iodide,  (C^H^)^C^H^PI,  is  produced  by  the  direct  union 
of  diethylphenylphosphine  and  ethyl  iodide,  and  forms  white  needles  which, melt  at 
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115°,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  but  silver  oxide  acts  on  it,  with 
production  of  the  hydroxide,  a  white  crystalline  alkali,  capable  of  precipitating 
aluminium  or  copper  salts.  The  platinochloride,  [PC^R^iC^R^yClf  +  FtCV,  crystal- 
lises in  orange-yellow  leaflets,  melting  below  100°. 

Methyl-diethylphenylphosphonium  iodide,  (CH^)(C^H^)^C®H^PI,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corresponding  triethyl-compound,  methyl  iodide  being  used  in  the 
place  of  ethyl  iodide,  forms  snow-white  crystals,  which  melt  at  95°.  The  hydroxide 
and  platinum  salt  resemble  those  of  the  ethyl-base. 

Dimethylphenyl'phosphine,  (CH3)2.PC^H^  prepared  like  the  diethyl  com- 
pound, forms  a  colourless,  highly  refracting  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  192° 
(corr.),  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9768  at  11°.  It  has  a  much  more  powerful 
odour  than  the  diethyl-base ;  oxidises  quickly  in  the  air  ;  and  forms  a  solid  mono- 
and  a  liquid  di-hydrochloride. 

The  iodides,  hydroxides,  and  platinochlorides  of  ethyldimethylphenylphosphonium 
and  trimethylphenylphosphonium  have  likewise  been  prepared. 

PKOSPKZM-IC  ACIDS.  These  acids,  represented  by  the  formulae  PH^KO* 
and  PHK-0^  or  P0(0H)2R  and  PO(OH)R^  E  denoting  a  monatomic  alcohol-radicle, 
are  formed  from  the  primary  and  secondary  phosphines  by  fixation  of  3  and  2  atoms 
of  oxygen,  and  may  be  regarded  as  orthophosphoric  acid,  PO(Oll)^,  in  which  one  or 
two  of  the  OH-groups  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle.  The  phosphinic  acids  of  the 
fatty  series  have  already  been  described  (vii.  956) ;  also  phenylphosphinic  acid, 
PO(OH)'-C®H^,  at  p.  1576  of  this  volume  under  the  name  of  phosphenylic  acid. 

Biphenylphosphinic  acid,  PO(OH)(C*^H^)^  is  formed  by  heating  1  mol. 
phosphenyl  dichloride  with  2  mols.  mereury-di phenyl  and  benzene  to  160°.  It  dis- 
solves in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  nitric  acid  in  long 
needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  melts  at  174". 
Its  silver  salt  crvstallises  in  white  silky  needles  (Michaelis  a.  Graif,  Ber.  viii.  922, 
1304). 

PKOSPHOBEZrZZiirE,  or  DIPHOSPHESiriri.,  Cl2Hlop2^C«H^Pr=P.C«H^ 
is  prepared  by  adding  phosphenyl  dichloride  (16  gr.)  in  drops  to  phenylphosphine 
(20  gr.)  in  a  reflux  apparatus  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed : 

C6H5PH2  +  C«H^PCP  =  2HC1  +  C^H^Pz^C'H^P. 

At  the  end  of  the  reaction,  which  must  be  assisted  by  gentle  heating  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  diphosphenyl  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder  insoluble  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
This  compound,  on  exposure  to  air,  is  oxidised  to  diphosphenyl  oxide,  or 
C«H\Pv 

oxyphosphobenzene,  |  \0. 

By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  phosphenylous  or  phosphenylic 
acid.  Chlorine  acts  violently  on  phosphobenzene,  producing  inflammation ;  when 
diluted  with  carbon  dioxide  it  acts  more  regularly,  forming  phosphenyl  dichloride  ; 
oxyphosphobenzene  similarly  treated  yields  the  dichloride  and  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phenyl. Hydrochloric  acid  converts  phosphobenzene  into  phenylphosphine  and 
phosphenylous  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphur 
dioxide  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it. 

PHOSPHOlVIOXiYBDATES.    See  Molybdenum  (p.  1335). 

PHOSPHORXTE.    See  Phosphates  (p.  1597). 

PHOSPHORUS.  Occurrence  in  Ancient  Iron. — A  scoria  produced  in  Roman  or 
Etruscan  times  from  the  specular  iron  ore  of  Elba,  was  found  to  contain  0-34  per  cent. 
P^O^,  which  is  about  eight  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  in  the  natural  ore,  usually 
0-04  per  cent.  A  piece  of  metallic  iron  from  the  same  district  gave  0-096  per  cent.  P  , 
other  specimens  from  r08  to  TIO  per  cent.  (A.  E.  Arnold,  Chem.  News,  xl.  13»). 
On  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  Belgian  iron  ores  and  in  the  pig-iron  and  malleable 
iron  prepared  therefrom,  see  p.  1111. 

Determinations  of  the  Specific  Gravities  and  Expansion-coefficients  of  phosphorus 
in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  have  been  made  by  Pisati  a.  De  Franchis  (p.  935). 
According  to  the  same  authorities  phosphorus  melts  at  44-4°-44-5°,  and  boils  under 
762  mm.  at  278-3°. 

On  the  Phosphorescence  of  phosphorus,  see  Joubert  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1853). 

Crystals  of  Phosphorus. — W.  D.  Hermann  {Ber.  vi.  1415)  has  obtained  crystals  of 
phosphorus  by  placing  a  piece  of  phospliorus  at  one  end  of  a  tube,  exhausting  the  air 
with  a  Sprengel  pump,  then  melting  the  phosphorus,  and  keeping  it  in  the  dark.  After 
a  few  hours,  a  row  of  shining  points  becomes  visil)le,  and  these  in  two  or  three  days 
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grow  to  distinct  crystals,  attaining  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  a  diameter  of  3  to  5  mm. 
They  are  colourless  and  transparent,  with  diamond  lustre  and  great  refracting  power, 
but  become  yellow  and  opaque  on  exposure  to  light.  According  to  Maskelyne's 
measurements,  they  exhibit  the  faces  of  the  cube,  octohedron,  dodecahedron,  tetrakis- 
hexahedron,  triakis-oetohedron,  and  ikositetrahedron. 

Red  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  heating  ordinary 
phosphorus  nearly  to  the  softening  point  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  (about  603°).  The 
allotropic  phosphorus  thus  obtained  had  in  the  compact  state  the  aspect  of  a  violet- 
black  fused  body,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  translucent  edges,  and  the  crystals  were 
found  in  cavities  of  this  mass  (Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1175).  The 
same  authors  also  find  [ibid.  Ixxviii.  748)  that  the  density  and  heat  of  combustion  of 
red  phosphorus  vary  continuously  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been 
prepared,  and  it  is  only  in  the  crystallised  state,  obtained  as  above,  that  red  phos- 
phorus exhibits  the  characters  of  a  definite  chemical  species.  Its  density  in  this  state 
is  2-34  at  0°,  and  1  gram  in  burning  evolves  6272  gram-degrees  of  heat.  Phosphorus 
prepared  by  heating  for  650  hours  in  an  oil-bath  at  265°  has  a  density  of  2*148  at  0°, 
and  1  gram  in  burning  gives  out  320  heat-units  more  than  crystallised  red  phosphorus ; 
ordinary  red  phosphorus  gives  out  580  units  more ;  the  product  obtained  at  360°  has 
a  density  of  2-19,  and  gives  out  290  units  more  ;  that  prepared  at  500°  has  a  .density 
of  2*293  and  likewise  a  greater  heat  of  combustion,  whereas  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  fused  product  obtained  at  180°  is  less  by  50  units  than  that  of  crystallised  red 
phosphorus.  Hittorf,  by  heating  red  phosphorus  to  530°  in  a  vacuous  tube  and 
allowing  the  vapour  to  condense  in  the  upper  part  heated  only  to  447°,  obtained  it  in 
red  crystals  which  he  describes  as  rhombohedrons  approaching  very  nearly  to  the 
cube  (vi.  933). 

The  phenomena  attending  the  conversion  of  ordinary  into  red  phosphorus  are 
analogous  to  those  observed  in  the  conversion  of  liquid  cyanic  acid  into  cyanilide 
(vi.  518).  The  vapour  of  the  phosphorus  first  acquires  the  maximum  tension  correspond- 
ing with  the  temperature  at  which  the  change  takes  place ;  and  this  tension  gradually 
diminishes  during  the  formation  of  the  red  phosphorus,  till  it  attains  a  certain  value 
representing  the  transformation-tension  at  the  same  temperature.  The  following 
table  shows  the  two  tensions  observed  at  different  temperatures : 


Temperature  Maximum-tension  Transformation-tension 

360  3-2  0-12  atm. 

440  7-5  1  75 

487  —  6-80 

494  18-0  — 

603  21-9  — 

510  —  10-8 

611  26-2  — 

631  —  160 

550  —  31  0 

577  —  56-0 


The  black  phosphorus,  obtained,  according  to  Blondlot  (i v.  503),  by  sudden 
cooling  of  melted  phosphorus,  previously  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  is,  accord- 
ing to  E.  Ritter  (^Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  192),  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  with  phosphide 
of  arsenic.  From  pure  phosphorus  Eitter  was  unable  to  obtain  a  black  modification ; 
but  after  fusion  under  a  solution  of  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid,  and  remaining  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  solution,  it  became  black ;  and  on  treating  it  with  carbon 
sulphide,  the  pure  phosphorus  dissolved  out,  and  phosphide  of  arsenic  was  left  in  the 
form  of  a  shining  black  powder  having  nearly  the  composition  As^P. 

Reactions.  Detection.  Estimation. — Pure  phosphorus  precipitates  gold, 
copper,  and  palladium  from  solutions  of  their  salts  in  the  metallic  state ;  s  i  1  v  e  r  as 
phosphide;  whereas  platinum,  uranium,  nickel,  iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  cobalt  are  not 
precipitated  by  phosphorus  (Bottger,  Chem.  Centr.  1878,  208;  compare  iv.  506). 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Iron  and  Steel,  see  Ikon  (p.  1102). 

For  the  detection  and  separation  of  phosphorus  in  Food-residues,  and  other  fatty 
substances,  A.  von  Bastelaer  proposes  a  method  depending  on  the  solubility  of 
phosphorus  in  ether,  and  its  complete  indifference  to  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  substance  to  be  tested,  after  being  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  is  briskly 
agitated  several  times  with  ether ;  the  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinar_y  tem- 
perature in  a  shallow  dish ;  and  the  residue  is  carefully  treated  with  warm  water  at 
50°-60°,  whereupon  the  phosphorus,  with  part  of  the  fat,  collects  together  under 
the  water,  to  a  liquid  spherical  mass  from  which  the  fat  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
strong  aqueous  ammonia  {K  Jahrh.  Pharm.  xl.  24 ;  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  322). 
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Detection  and  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — Small  quantities  of  free  phosphoric 
acid  in  solution  may  be  detected  by  introducing  a  ring  of  platinum  wire,  wetted  with 
the  liquid,  into  a  colourless  hydrogen-flame  close  to  the  end  of  the  efflux-tube,  where- 
upon, if  phosphorus  is  present,  the  flame  immediately  becomes  green.  The  presence 
of  soda  interferes  with  the  reaction ;  if  metallic  or  earthy-alkaline  phosphates  are 
present,  it  may  be  developed  by  moistening  the  loop  of  wire  with  sulphuric  acid 
(F.  Selmi,  Gasz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  34). 

The  following  method  of  detecting  and  estimating  phosphoric  acid  by  the  blow- 
pipe, depending  on  the  opalescence  imparted  to  a  borax-bead  by  a  certain  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  is  described  by  A.  W.  Ross  (CAm.  News,  xxxii.  21 7).  This  opalescence 
is  directly  produced  by  the  phosphates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  heavy  metals,  also  by 
cast-iron,  many  tourmalines,  axinite,  and  similar  minerals.  Its  strength  may  be  deter- 
mined by  comparison  with  a  bead  of  the  same  size,  to  which  the  same  degree  of  opal- 
escence has  been  imparted  by  a  standard  solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphates 
of  the  alkaline  earths  form  white  beads  like  snow-balls  ;  those  of  the  earths  form  amor- 
phous fragments  which  float  in  the  transparent  borax-bead.  To  set  free  the  phosplioric 
acid  from  these  compounds,  and  develop  the  opalescence,  the  borax-bead  is  fused  with 
about  a  third  of  its  volume  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  the  white  opaque  bead  thus 
produced  is  made  clear  again  by  cautious  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium 
carbonate.  If  now  into  a  bead  thus  prepared  there  be  introduced  the  smallest  quantity 
of  a  phosphate,  it  will  be  decomposed  on  heating,  and  as  the  bead  cools,  the  charac- 
teristic opalescence  will  appear,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  standard  bead 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Esti7nation  as  Ammonio-magnesium  Phosphate. — The  degree  of  accuracy  attainable 
by  this  method  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  T.  R.  Ogilvie  (Chem.' News,  xxxi. 
274;  xxxii.  5,  12,  70).  The  experiments  were  made  on  a  quantity  of  hydro-disodic 
phosphate  containing  0*2021  gram  with  a  magnesia  mixture  containing  in  1  c.c. 

0-0613  gram  MgCP,  0-1401  gram  NH^Cl,  and  0  0191  gram  NH^,  the  same  excess  of 
free  ammonia  being  present  in  each  experiment.  The  volume  of  solution  was  in  every 
case  about  100  c.c,  and  the  time  allowed  for  precipitation  six  hours.  When  the 
excess  of  magnesia  used  did  not  exceed  58  per  cent,  of  that  required,  the  results  were 
absolutely  correct ;  with  a  large  excess  of  magnesia  the  results  became  rather  excessive. 
When  sulphate  of  magnesium  was  substituted  for  the  chloride,  accurate  results  were 
obtained  with  an  excess  of  13  per  cent.,  but  with  58  per  cent,  and  upwards  they 
became  too  high.  Chloride  of  ammonium,  up  to  2*5  grams,  diminished  but  very 
slightly  the  weight  of  precipitates  obtained  with  an  excess  of  13  and  58  per  cent,  of 
magnesia.  Sulphate  of  ammonium,  up  to  0*5  gram,  had  no  effect  with  an  excess  of 
58  per  cent,  magnesia.  Oxalate  and  citrate  of  ammonium,  or  mixtures  of  the  two, 
considerably  diminished  the  precipitate  when  a  small  excess  of  magnesia  was  present, 
but  with  a  large  excess  of  magnesia  the  results  were  much  too  high.  There  is  thus 
for  every  proportion  of  oxalate  and  citrate  a  proportion  of  magnesia  which  will  give 
an  accurate  result  by  a  balance  of  errors.  When  the  solution  contained  0*035  gram 
ferric  oxide,  0*013  gram  alumina,  0*5  gram  ammonia,  and  1  gram  of  citric  acid,  the 
results  with  an  excess  of  58  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  magnesia  were  rather  too  high. 
With  the  quantities  of  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  and  citric  acid  doubled,  the  results  with 
the  same  magnesia  were  distinctly  too  low.  The  citric  acid  in  both  cases  was  sufficient 
to  yield  a  precipitate  free  from  iron.  When  the  alumina  was  increased  to  0*26  gram, 
and  the  citric  acid  to  4  grams,  the  results  became  very  low.  In  the  last  two  cases  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  magnesia  did  not  increase  the  precipitate.  The  removal 
of  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  solution  and  reprecipitation  of  the  ammonio-magnesic 
phosphate,  is  attended  with  loss  if  the  original  precipitate  is  pure,  but  if  it  contains 
an  excess  of  magnesia  the  result  may  be  correct,  the  excess  of  magnesia  hindering  the 
solvent  action  of  the  ammonium  salts.  Precipitation  at  the  boiling  heat  gives  accurate 
results  with  pure  solutions  and  a  small  excess  of  magnesia,  but  with  a  large  excess  of 
magnesia  the  results  are  higher  than  in  the  cold.  In  presence  of  ammonium  oxalate 
and  the  other  salts  mentioned  above,  the  results  obtained  at  boiling  heat  are  more 
irregular,  and  generally  higher  than  in  the  cold. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  that  the  opposite  errors 
due  to  the  solubility  of  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  in  oxalate  and  citrate  of 
ammonium,  and  to  the  precipitation  of  basic  salts  in  presence  of  excess  of  magnesia, 
are  the  cause  of  a  wide  range  of  results  in  commercial  analyses,  and  that  accuracy  can 
be  obtained  only  when  the  phosphgric  aci  1  exists  as  an  alkaline  salt,  or  is  brought 
into  this  condition  by  the^  molybdic  method. 

In  a  paper  read  by  E.  M.  Dixon,  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
January  18,  1875,  it  is  shown  that  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  sulphate  increases  the  weight  of  the  ammonio-m?gnesic  phosphate.  Also 
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that  oxalate  and  citrate  of  ammonium  retard  precipitation  ;  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
oxalate,  precipitation  is  complete  in  twenty-four  hours  :  but  that  -with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  citrate,  and  a  small  excess  of  magnesia,  precipitation  is  incomplete  even 
then.  As  the  solvent  action  of  the  oxalate  is  certainly,  and  that  of  the  citrate  probably, 
removable  by  the  use  of  excess  of  magnesia  and  long  standing,  Dixon  suggests  such  a 
procedure  as  the  first  stage  of  the  determination,  the  impure  precipitate  to  be  finally 
redissolved  and  reprecipitated,  in  presence  of  a  very  small  excess  of  magnesia. 

J.  Hughes  {Chem.  News,  xxxi.  209)  observes  that  the  magnesia-method,  when 
applied  to  the  analyses  of  native  phosphates,  is  apt  to  give  results  in  excess,  unless 
the  original  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  mineral  has  been  previously  evaporated 
to  dryness,  as  in  the  contrary  case  the  ammonia-magnesium  phosphate  may  become 
mixed  with  more  or  less  magnesium  silicate. 

As  Phosphomolyhdate. — 0.  Hehner  {Analyst,  1879,  23)  gives  a  review  of  all  that 
has  been  previously  contributed  towards  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  either 
directly  as  phospho-molybdate,  or  indirectly  by  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  ammonia, 
precipitating  with  magnesia  mixture,  and  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 
The  objection  to  weighing  the  dried  phospho-molybdate  precipitate  is  that  it  is  found 
to  contain  percentages  of  phosphoric  anhydride  varying  from  3-14  to  3-90.  The 
explanation  given  by  Lipowitz,  that  this  variation  is  due  to  MoO^  accompanying  the 
precipitate  in  varying  proportions,  is  confirmed  by  Hehner,  who  also  finds  that  the 
quantity  of  MoO^  precipitated  increases  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  precipitation 
took  place.  Hence  low  temperatures  (30'^-35°  C.)  should  be  employed.  The  molybdic 
solution  is  best  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Fresenius,  by  dissolving  1  pt. 
of  molybdic  acid  in  4  pts.  of  ammonia  of  0-96  sp.  gr.,  and  pouring  this  solution  slowly 
into  15  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  avoiding  all  rise  of  temperature.  When  the 
precipitate  was  thrown  down  by  means  of  the  above  molybdate  solution  in  a  solution 
previously  nearly  neutralised  by  addition  of  ammonia,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  it 
was  found  to  be  free  from  molybdic  acid.  It  was  soluble  in  21,186  pts.  of  waiter,  in 
8,117  of  strong  alcohol,  and  in  13,513  of  dilute  alcohol :  hence  this  precipitate  may 
be  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  without  sensible  loss,  and  this  liquid  is  to  be  preferred 
to  water,  because  it  does  not  cause  the  precipitate  to  pass  through  a  good  filter. 
Direct  experiment  showed  that  no  one  of  these  three  liquids  dissolved  the  precipitate 
sensibly  when  used  for  washing. 

To  obtain  the  precipitate  in  a  form  suited  for  weighing,  the  phosphate'  is  pre- 
cipitated with  the  precautions  already  mentioned,  avoiding  too  great  concentration  of 
the  solution,  which  encourages  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  molybdic  acid.  -This 
precipitate  is  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  leaving  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as 
possible  in  the  beaker,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  from  the  beaker  and  filter  by 
ammonia  solution,  and  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the 
evaporation  being  several  times  repeated  after  the  successive  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  water.  The  precipitate  then  consists  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  acid 
ammonium  molybdate.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°  and  weighed,  a  constant  weight 
being  quickly  obtained,  since  all  the  ammonia  which  ordinarily  escapes  during  the 
drying  process  has  been  removed  by  the  repeated  evaporations.  The  weight  of  th^fi 
precipitate  divided  by  28"5  gives  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  anhydride  present.  Com- 
parative results  obtained  by  this  method  and  by  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
were  closely  concordant.  The  precipitation  requires  only  two  or  three  hours,  and  tht 
estimation  may  be  easily  completed  in  a  day.  The  molybdic  acid  may  be  recovered 
from  the  residues  by  acidifying  with  nitric  acid,  adding  sodium  phosphate,  dissolving 
the  precipitate  formed  on  heating  in  ammonia,  precipitating  the  phosphate  with 
magnesia  mixture,  and  the  molybdic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  nitric  acid.  The 
molybdic  acid  is  then  filtered,  washed,  and  dried. 

See  also  Finkener  {Ber.  x.  1638  ;  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxvi.  275). 

According  to  E.  W.  Atkinson  {Chem.  News,  xxxv.  127),  silica,  if  present,  must  be 
separated  previous  to  the  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  ammonium  molybdate  ; 
according  to  E.  H.  Jenkins,  on  the  other  hand  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xi.  204),  the  presence 
of  silica  does  not  interfere  with  the  result. 

0.  Kerschelt  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  158)  precipitates  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  molyhdate  prepared  by  dissolving  1  pt.  MoO^  in  2  pts.  KHO  in  12  pts. 
hot  water,  mixing  the  cooled  liquid  with  a  solution  of  1  pt.  tartaric  acid  in  4  pts. 
water  and  with  15  pts.  nitric  acid,  then  boiling  and  filtering.  The  precipitate  of 
potassium  phospho-molybdate  dried  at  120°  contains  3-956  per  cent.  P^O^. 

As  TJranic  Phosphate  (iv.  544). — According  to  A.  Kitchin  {Chem.  News,  xxvii. 
199),  this  salt  is  least  soluble  and  is  precipitated  most  quickly  when  the  solution 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  acetate,  and  only  a  slight  excess  of  acetic 
acid.    After  washing,  drying,  and  ignition,  the  precipitate  should  be  repeatedly 
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moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  re-ignited  till  its  colour  is  no  longer  green,  but  pure 
yellow.  Its  composition  is  represented  most  nearly  by  the  formula  U^P'^O''  or 
2UO^P20'' [U  =  240]. 

Belohoubek  (Bohm.  Ges.  Ber.  1876,  Heft.  4),  after  precipitating  the  phosphoric 
acid  with  uranic  acid,  reduces  the  precipitate  to  uranous  phosphate,  determines  the 
quantity  of  uranium  in  the  resulting  acid  solution  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of 
permanganate,  and  thence  deduces  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present. 

As  Bismuth  Phosphate. — E.  Dransard  {Amer.  Chem.  vi.  401)  recommends  a  modi- 
fication of  Chancel's  method  (iv.  543),  which  consists  in  carefully  neutralising  the 
acid  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  before  adding  the  bismuth  nitrate,  and  fusing  the 
dried  precipitate  of  bismuth  phosphate  and  other  basic  bismuth  salts  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  whereby  sodium  phosphate  and  metallic 
bismuth  are  formed.  The  sodium  phosphate  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  the  solution 
acidulated,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  by  ammoniacal  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  as  calcium  phosphate,  which  is  then  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Volumetric  Methods. — An  acidimetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  must  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  soluble 
alkaline  phosphates  to  bring  it  up  totrisodic  phosphate,  Na^PO*,  is  described  byMaly 
a.  Hinterherger  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1876,  417).  The  solution  is  first  made  alkaline 
with  excess  of  soda-ley,  so  as  to  ensure  the  formation  of  trisodic  phosphate,  and 
barium  chloride  is  then  added,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated 
as  barium  phosphate,  and  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  excess  of  alkali  added  by 
back  titration,  which  may  be  done  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  corallin  as 
indicator.  The  liquid  must  be  kept  hot,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  barium 
phosphate  by  filtration.  The  method  is  especially  applicable  to  free  phosphoric  acid 
and  alkaline  phosphates,  but  the  solution  must  not  contain  any  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals. 

J.  Macagno  (Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1874,  567)  estimates  phosphoric  acid  volumetrically 
by  precipitating  it  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  reducing  the  molybdic  acid 
therein  contained  to  Mo-0^  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  reoxidising  this  oxide 
after  removal  of  the  zinc  with  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate. 

A  modification  of  Liebig's  volumetric  method  of  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  viz. 
precipitation  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  a  standard  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  as  indicator,  has  been  proposed  by  W.  Stoddart  {Amer.  Chem. 
V.  235),  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  thiocyanate  for  the  ferrocyanide,  whereby 
the  recognition  of  the  end-reaction  is  greatly  facilitated. 

Com/parison  of  various  Methods. — M.  Joulin  {Chem.  News,  xxvii.  228,  309,  314) 
has  made  comparative  experiments  on  the  various  methods  in  use  for  the  estimation 
of  phosphoric  acid,  from  which  he  draws  the  following  conclusions.  The  precipitation 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  ammonia  and  a  magnesium  salt,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
ammonium  citrate,  affords  an  excellent  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
bases  usually  associated  with  it,  but  the  results  obtained  by  direct  weighing  of  the 
precipitate  are  too  high.  The  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  uranic  nitrate  from  a 
solution  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  gives  results  which  are  too  low,  if  lime, 
ferric  oxide,  or  alumina  is  likewise  present.  The  most  exact  results  are  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution  containing  400  grams  citric  acid  and 
20  g.  magnesium  carbonate  in  200  litres  of  water  mixed  with  500  c.c.  ammonia  of 
22°  B.  This  liquid  is  to  be  diluted  with  water  to  1  litre.  In  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  by  titration  with  uranium  solution. 

Experiments  on  the  relative  accuracy  of  various  methods  of  estimating  phosphoric 
acid  have  also  been  made  by  Abesser,  Jani  a.  Marcker  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873, 
239 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  387),  who  find  that  in  the  precipitation  with  magnesia- 
mixture,  exact  results  are  obtained  only  when  this  mixture  is  prepared  with  chloride 
instead  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  precipitate  is  always  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  basic  magnesium  sulphate  which,  if  not  compensated  by  the 
solubility  of  the  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  is  likely  to  make  the  results  too 
high.  With  regard  to  the  time  required  for  complete  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  they  find  that  with  a  solution  containing  0*1  to  0'15  g.  phosphoric  acid  in  110  c.c. 
three  or  four  hours  standing  is  quite  sufficient.  For  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  alkaline  earths  or  heavy  metals,  they  recommend  precipitation  with  ammonium 
molybdate,  the  digestion  being  continued  from  four  to  six  hours. 

Among  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  Abesser,  Jani  a.  Marcker 
have  especially  examined  the  uranium  method  and  the  results  yielded  by  it  with 
acid  calcium  phosphates,  which,  as  a  rule,  they  find  to  be  lower  than  those  obtained  by 
gravimetric  methods. 
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Fresenius,  Neubaxier,  and  Luck  {Zeitschr.f.  anal.  Chem.  x.  138)  found  that  from 
a  warm  acetic  acid  solution  of  calcium  phosphate,  especially  if  the  solution  be  too 
concentrated,  calcium  phosphate  may  separate  as  such,  and  thus  escape  titration  with 
uranium  acetate ;  and  they  proposed  to  modify  the  reaction  so  as  to  add  the  phosphatic 
solution  to  a  measured  quantity  of  uranium  solution  as  long  as  potassium  ferrocyanide 
gives  a  reaction  (vii.  969).  Abesser,  Jani  a.  Marcker  used  solutions  of  phosphates  in 
cold  acetic  acid,  and  applied  heat  only  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
had  been  precipitated  by  the  uranium  acetate.  They  found,  however,  that  the 
quantity  of  in  aqueous  extracts  from  superphosphates,  when  determined  gravi- 
metrically  by  means  of  magnesium  chloride  mixture,  differed  on  an  average  by  +  29 
per  cent,  from  that  obtained  by  a  uranium  solution  titrated  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
phosphate.  On  examining  the  latter  precipitate  for  lime,  after  separating  the  phos- 
phoric acid  by  Reissig's  method,  and  the  uranium  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide, 
4-15  per  cent,  of  CaO  were  found.  Hence  they  inferred  that  the  strength  of  the 
uranium  solution  used  in  estimating  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  should  be 
determined  by  a  solution  of  the  latter  instead  of  by  sodium  phosphate.  For  this 
purpose  they  employ  tricalcic  phosphate  free  from  neutral  phosphate  and  other 
admixtures,  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  strength  of  the 
solution  being  determined  as  above,  by  evaporation  and  ignition  and  weighing  of  the 
residual  tricalcic  phosphate.  They  further  observe  that  in  presence  of  ammonia  salts, 
the  titration  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may  come  out  somewhat  too  low,  but  that  this 
error  may  be  avoided  by  using  a  solution  of  uranic  acetate  instead  of  nitrate,  or  by 
titrating  the  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  with  calcium  phosphate,  with  addition  of 
ammonium  salts.  Solutions  of  uranic  acetate  containing  excess  of  acetic  acid  are  not 
altered  by  light. 

For  the  estimation  of  '  soluble '  phosphoric  acid — in  case  the  process  of  washing 
out  is  found  to  be  too  tedious,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  digestion — it  is  recommended 
that  the  time  of  digestion  be  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  during  the  process. 

Separation  of  Fhosphoric  Acid  from  Ferric  Oxide  and  AUimina. — The  various 
methods  proposed  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  these  bases  have  been 
subjected  to  comparative  examination  by  W.  Flight  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  692)  with 
the  following  results:  The  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  alumina  by 
means  of  silica  or  potassium  silicate,  proposed  by  Berzelius  and  by  Fuchs  (iv.  548), 
not  only  presents  great  difficulties,  but  gives  results  which  are  too  low.  That  of 
Otto,  which  consists  in  precipitating  with  magnesia-mixture  while  the  alumina  and 
ferric  oxide  are  held  in  solution  by  tartaric  acid  (iv.  547),  is  likewise  inexact,  because 
the  precipitated  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  is  apt  to  get  mixed  with  a  magnesium 
salt  of  the  organic  acid  ;  and  further,  as  shown  by  Knapp  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  iv. 
151),  and  confirmed  by  Pribram  {ibid.  v.  208),  because  the  ammonio-magnesium  phos- 
phate is  soluble  in  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  especially  when  alumina  is  present.  The 
method  is  not  improved  by  the  substitution  of  citric  for  tartaric  acid  Wackenroder's 
method  of  digesting  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid 
with  barium  carbonate  and  then  yf'ith.  potash-ley  {Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  Ivii.  17),  also  gives 
inexact  results,  inasmuch  as  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  wholly  carried  down  in  the 
baryta-precipitate.  The  molybdic  acid  method,  as  proposed  by  Sonnensehein  (iv.  646) 
and  modified  by  Ogilvie  (p.  1583),  yields  sufficientlj^  accurate  results,  but  it  requires 
a  nitric  acid  solution,  which  is  not  always  available.  Rose's  method  of  separating 
phosphoric  acid  from  ferric  oxide  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  always  yields 
an  iron  oxide  still  retaining  phosphoric  acid.  Reynoso's  method,  modified  by  Reissig, 
of  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  as  stannic  phosphate,  cannot  be  used  in  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  iron  oxide  or  alumina  ;  it  is,  moreover,  affected  with  an  error 
arising  from  the  contamination  of  commercial  tin  with  arsenic.  Rose's  method  with 
onercurous  nitrate  (iv.  543)  is  likewise  defective  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  already 
pointed  out  by  Schweizer  {Ber.  iii.  310),  of  completely  expelling  the  nitric  acid  by 
evaporation,  and  even  as  modified  by  Munroe  (vii.  967),  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  ferric  oxide.  The  method  of  precipitating  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  ferric  oxide  together  by  ammonia,  and  digesting  the  precipitate 
with  ammonium  sul'phide,  requires,  according  to  Schweizer,  a  repetition  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  even  then  does  not  yield  exact  results.  The  bismuth-method  (p.  1585)  is 
likewise  inapplicable ;  that  of  Chancel,  which  consists  in  precipitating  the  phosphoric 
acid  with  nitrate,  or  better  with  carbonate  of  silver,  is  also  inexact  in  presence  of  iron 
oxide  or  alumina,  inasmuch  as  these  oxides  are  precipitated  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  silver  phosphate  cannot  be  completely  dissolved  out  from  the  precipitate  by 
ammonia. 

The  following  is,  according  to  Flight's  experiments,  the  best  method  of  separating 
phosphoric  acid  from  ferric  oxide  and  alumina:  (1).  From  Ferric  oxide.  The 
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slightly  acid  solution  is  completely  reduced  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  then 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide,  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  then  found  in  the  filtrate.  (2).  From  Alumina.  The  solution 
of  the  aluminium  phosphate  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  sufiicient  to  keep 
the  whole  of  the  alumina  in  solution,  and  then  treated  with  a  quantity  of  barium 
chloride  sufficient  to  throw  down  all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  barium  salt. 
The  liquid  is  left  at  rest  for  some  hours,  and  protected  from  access  of  carbonic  acid, 
then  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  containing  soda,  the  addition 
of  which  is  necessary,  as  the  barium  phosphate  would  be  decomposed  by  pure  water, 
and  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  would  then  come  out  much  too  low. 
(3).  From  Ferric  Oxide  and  Alumina  together.  The  solution,  not  too  acid,  is 
mixed,  according  to  Chancel's  method  (i.  154),  with  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
boiled  for  some  time,  and  filtered,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  iron  remains  in  solution, 
together  with  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  the  alumina  is  precipitated  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  separation  may  then  be  effected  by  the 
methods  (1)  and  (2)  above  described.  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  in  excess  with 
respect  to  the  alumina,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  precipitate,  and  the  iron- 
solution  will  be  free  from  it. 

The  precipitates  formed  by  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  ferric  and  aluminic  solu- 
tions are  represented  by  the  formulae  VAPO^.eP^O^  and  TFe^O^.eP^O^ 

H.  Pellet  (Bull.  8oc.  C/iim.  [2],  xxvii.  106)  estimates  phosphoric  acid,  alumina, 
and  ferric  oxide  when  they  occur  together  in  solution  as  follows  :  1.  The  solution  is 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride,  whereby  a  precipitate  is  formed 
consisting  of  alumiua,  ferric  oxide,  and  calcium  phosphate.  This  precipitate  is  ignited 
and  weighed ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
determined  in  one  portion  of  the  solution  with  uranium ;  the  ferric  oxide  in  another 
by  stannous  chloride  ;  and  the  alumina  is  estimated  by  difference. 

F.  Jean  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1305)  estimates  phosphoric  acid,  in  presence  of 
lime,  iron  oxide,  alumina,  &c.,  by  dissolving  the  phosphate  under  examination  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  mixing  the  filtered  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
redissolving  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  with 
uranium  acetate.  The  resulting  precipitate  after  washing,  drying,  and  ignition  con- 
tains 20  05  per  cent.  P^O^ 

A.  Classen  separates  phosphoric  acid  from  certain  bases  by  precipitation  with 
j>otassium  oxalate.  This  method  is  applicable  to  salts  whose  bases,  like  calcium,  are 
at  once  completely  precipitated  by  soluble  oxalates  ;  also  to  salts  of  manganese,  zinc, 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  the  metals  of  which  are  precipitated  as  double  oxalates  easily 
decomposed  by  excess  of  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  alkaline  oxalate  and  com- 
pletely precipitates  the  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metal.  For  the  details  of  this  method, 
see  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1879,  189,  373  ;  Ckem.  Soc.  J.  1879,  xxxvi.  979  and  1054- 
1056. 

B.  W.  Gerland  (Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  133)  modifies  the  oxalic  acid  method  com- 
monly used  in  the  analysis  of  phosphorites  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of  oxalic 
acid  hinders  the  precipitation  of  ferric  and  aluminic  phosphates  by  means  of  alkaline 
acetates.  The  weighed  sample  of  phosphorite  is  dissolved  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  liquid,  neutralised  as  nearly  as  possible  without  formation  of  a  permanent 
precipitate,  .is  boiled,  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  an  oxalate  ;  acetate  of  sodium 
or  ammonium  is  then  added  ;  and  the  liquid  is  removed  from  the  source  of  heat.  On 
cooling,  the  whole  of  the  lime  separates  as  an  oxalate  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  powder. 
The  iron  and  aluminium  are  best  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with 
ammonium  sulphide  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  precipitate  consists  of  iron  sulphide  and 
aluminium  phosphate,  together  with  silica,  which  obstinately  adheres  to  it.  The 
determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  it  is  effected  by  the  molybdic  method. 

Halo'id  Corn'pounds  of  Phosphorus. 

Chlorides.  An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  action  of  these  compounds  on  the 
acids  of  phosphorus  has  been  made  by  A.  Geuther  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  359). 

I.  Action  of  Phosphorus  Oxychloride  on  Orthophosphoric  Acid. — When  these  sub- 
stances are  mixed  in  accordance  with  the  equation,  2PO^H3  +  POCF=  SPO^'H  +  3C1H, 
no  apparent  change  is  produced  until  the  mixture  is  heated  on  the  water-bath,  the  re- 
action then  taking  place  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  The  use  of  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus  oxychloride  leads  to  the  formation  of  pyrophosphoric  acid : 

5PO*H3  +  POCP  =  3P20^H^  +  3HC1. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  however  produced  when  metaphosphoric  acid  and  orthophos- 
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phoric  acid  are  heated  together,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  in  the  above  case  the 
pyrophosphoric  acid  may  result  from  a  secondary  reaction  between  metaphosphoric 
acid  and  orthophosphoric  acid. 

2.  Action  of  Fhosjphorus  Pentachloride  on  Orthophosphoric  Acid. — The  following 
reaction  takes  place  in  the  cold  : 

PO^H^  +  3PCP  =  4P0CP  +  3HC1; 

but,  if  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is  employed,  the  action  recommences  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  the  phosphorus  oxychloride  then  acting  on  orthophosphoric  acid  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  previously  given. 

3.  Action  of  Phosphorus  Trichloride  on  Orthophosphoric  Acid. — When  a  gentle 
heat  is  employed,  the  principal  reaction  appears  to  be  as  follows  : 

3PO*H3  +  pcp  =  SPO^H  +  P(0H)3  +  3HC1, 

but  free  phosphorus  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  are  also  produced,  probably  owing  to 
secondary  reactions. 

4.  Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Metaphosphoric  Acid. — The  reaction, 
P03H  +  2PCP=3P0CP  +  C1H,  takes  place  when  these  substances  are  heated  on  a 
water-bath  ;  and  even  when  a  smaller  proportion  of  pentachloride  is  employed,  the 
reaction  is  the  same,  no  chloride  analogous  to  metaphosphoric  acid  being  produced. 
Metaphosphoric  acid  is  not  attacked  when  digested  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  or 
phosphorus  trichloride. 

5.  Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride,  Phosphorus  Trichloride,  and  Phosphorus 
Oxychloride  on  Pyrophosphoric  Acid. — The  following  reactions  take  place  on  the 
application  of  heat : — 

(1.)    P^O^H*  +  5PCP  =  7P0CP  +  4C1H. 

(2.)  9P20^H*  +  5PGP  =  21P0=^H  +  2P  +  15HC1. 

(3.)  2P20^H*  +  POCP  =  5V0m  +  3C1H. 

When  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  treated  with  a  small  proportion  of  phosphorus  pen- 
tachloride, the  reaction  is — 

P207H*  +  PCP  =  2P03H  +  POCP  +  2C1H. 

6.  Action  of  Phosphorus  Oxychloride  a7id  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Phosphorous 
Acid.  —The  reactions  which  are  represented  by  the  following  equations  are  regarded 
by  Geuther  as  evidence  that  the  true  formula  of  phosphorous  acid  is  P(OH)^  and  not 
0=PH(0H)2. 

(I.)  3P0CP  +  2P(OH)3  =  3P03H  +  2PCP  +  3C1H. 
(2.)  P(OH)«  +  3PCP  =  PCP  +  3P0CP  +  3HC1. 

7.  Action  of  the  Chlorides  of  Phosphorus  on  Hypophosphorous  Acid. — Phosphorus 
trichloride  acts  energetically  on  hypophosphorous  acid,  the  reaction  being  apparently 
as  follows : 

3PH(OH)2  +  PCP  =  2P(OH)3  +  2P  +  3C1H. 

Orthophosphoric  acid  is  also  produced,  but  probably  arises  from  the  action  of 
phosphorus  trichloride  on  phosphorous  acid.  These  results  indicate  PH(OH)^  as  the 
formula  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  All  attempts  to  obtain  the  chloride  of  this  acid 
were  fruitless. 

The  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  is  similar  to  that  of  the  trichloride,  but 
more  energetic,  and  after  it  has  ceased,  a  fresh  reaction  may  be  produced  by  heating 
the  mixture  to  100°.    The  two  stages  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  6PH(OH)2  +  3P0CP  =  3P03H  +  2P(OH)3  +  4P  +  9C1H. 
(2.)  2P(0H)='  +  3P0CP  =  SPO^H  +  2PCP  +  3C1H. 

The  former  reaction  is  probably  the  resultant  of  the  following  :  — 

(a)  6PH(OH)2  =  2PH=^  +  4P(OH)3. 

(h)  4P(OH)3  +  3P0CP  =  3P0«H  +  2PCP  +  3C1H  +  2P(OH)3. 
(<?)  2Pff  +  2PCP  =  4P  +  6HC1. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  thus  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  PH^  and  P(HO)^ ;  when 
heated  to  110°~115°,  it  is  decomposed  into  these  substances,  but  when  the  heat 
reaches  250°  the  phosphorous  acid  decomposes.  The  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride on  hypophosphorous  acid  is  energetic,  red  phosphorus  being  deposited  ;  but 
after  sufficient  of  the  pentachloride  has  been  added,  and  the  mixture  has  been  heated, 
nothing  remains  but  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  phosphorus  trichloride.  Th^ 
reactions  are  probably  as  follows : — 
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(1.)  3PH(OH)2  +  6P0P  =  6P0CP  +  POP  +  2P  +  OHCl. 
(2.)  6PH(OH)2  +  6P0CP  =  6P0='H  +  2PCP  +  4P  +  12HC1. 
(3.)  ePO^H  +  12PCP  =  18P0CP  +  6C1H. 
(4.)  6P  +  9PCP  =  15PCP. 

ultimate  result : 

PH(0H)2  +  3PCP  =  2P0CP  +  2PCP  +  3HC1. 

The  action  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  on  the  Ethylic  Ethers  of  Phosphorous 
and  Phosphoric  Acids,  has  been  examined  by  E.  Chambon  {Jenaische  Zcitschrift,  [2], 
iii. ;  2nd  Suppl.  p.  97). 

1.  Ethyl  Phosphite  and  Phosphorus  Trichloride. — These  substances  react  upon  each 
other  to  form  ethylphosphorous  chloride  (phosphorus  oxethylchloride),  in  accordance 
with  the  equation : 

FiOCm^y  +  2PCP  =  3P(OC2Hs)CP; 

but  the  product  is  further  acted  on  by  the  ethyl  phosphite  present,  as  is  seen  in  the 
following  reaction. 

2.  Ethyl  Phosphite  and  Phosphorus  Oxethylchloride. — When  these  bodies  are 
mixed  together  in  molecular  proportions  and  gradually  heated  to  120°,  ethyl  chloride 
Is  given  off,  whilst  free  phosphorus  and  ethyl  phosphate  are  left  behind: 

7P(OC2H^f  +  3P(OC2H5)CP  =  6PO(OC2H^)3  +  4P  +  GC-H^Cl. 

3.  Ethyl  phosphite  and  phosphorous  acid  do  not  act  upon  each  other  at  200°. 

4.  Phosphorus  Oxethylchloride  and  Phosphorous  acid  heated  together  evolve  ethyl 
chloride  and  hydrogen  chloride,  free  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  the 
retort : 

3P(OC2H5)CP  +  7P(OH)3  =  6PO^H3  +  4P  +  30^^01  +  3HC1. 

5.  Phosphorus  Oxethylchloride  and  Phosphorus  Trichloride  do  not  act  upon  each 
other  even  when  boiled  together. 

6.  Phosphorus  Oxethylchloride  heated  to  165°  in  a  sealed  tube  is  resolved 
i^to  ethyl  chloride,  phosphorus  trichloride,  free  phosphorus,  and  phosphoric  an- 
hydride : 

15P(OC2H5)CP  =  15C2H^C1  +  5PCP  +  4P  +  3P20^ 

7.  Phosphorus  Oxethyloxychloride  {ethylphosphoric  chloride)  heated  to  140°  in 
sealed  tubes  is  resolved  into  ethyl  chloride,  phosphorus  oxychloride,  and  phosphoric 
•anhydride : 

3PO(OC2ff)CP  =  3C2H5C1  +  POCP  +  P^O^ 

8.  Ethyl  Phosphate  and  Phosphorus  Oxychloride  heated  to  110°  in  a  sealed  tube 
combine  together  to  form  phosphorus  oxethyloxychloride,  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  ; 

PO(OC2H^)3       2P0CP  =  3P0(0C-H^)CP. 

The  following  reactions  related  to  those  just  described  have  been  observed  by 
Geuther  {ibid.  104). 

Phosphorus  Oxethylchloride  and  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  do  nob  act  upon  each 
other  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  when  they  are  heated  together  in  the  water- 
bath,  the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

P(OC2H5)CP  +  PCPCP  =  POCP  +  POP  +  C^ffCl. 

Phosphorus  Oxethylchloride  and  Phosphorus  Pentahromide,  when  heated  together, 
yield  phosphorus  oxybromochloride,  phosphorus  tribromide,  and  ethyl  bromide  : 

P(OC'^H^)CP  +  PBr^Br^  =  POBrCl^  +  PBr^  +  C^H^Br. 

Ethyl  Phosphite  and  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  react  upon  each  other  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  equation  : 

2V{0Cm^y  +  3PCP  =  3P0(0C2H'*)CP  +  2PCP  +  3C2ffCl. 

Phosphorus  Oxethyloxychloride  and  Phosphorus  Pentahromide  react  to  form  phos- 
phorus oxybromochloride,  phosphorus  oxybromide,  and  ethyl  bromide : — 

P(0C2H^)0CP  +  PBr'Br^  =  POBrCP  +  POBr^  +  C^H^Br. 

The  foregoing  reactions  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  phosphorus  pentachloride 
and  pentabromide,  in  their  action  on  the  oxethyl-compounds  of  trivalent  phosphorus, 
behave  like  mixtures  of  trichloride  and  free  chlorine,  and  of  tribromide  and  free 
bromine,  respectively. 
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Trichloride,  POP.— Ira  Eemsen  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xi.  365)  finds  that  this  com- 
pound is  easily  converted  into  POCP  by  the  action  of  ozone,  and  regards  this  reaction 
as  affording  an  additional  proof  of  the  quinqni valence  of  phosphorus. 

According  to  Michaelis  {Bcr.  viii.  504),  when  phosphorus  trichloride  in  small 
quantities  is  added  without  cooling  to  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  liquid  at 
first  remains  perfectly  clear,  but  as  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  of  the  trichloride  has 
been  decomposed,  and  the  temperature  has  consequently  risen,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  separates  out.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  tri- 
chloride is  dropt  into  boiling  water,  not  a  trace  of  phosphorus  separates  out.  Ice- 
cold  water,  into  which  phosphorus  trichloride  is  dropt,  also  remains  clear,  but  becomes 
turbid  and  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  when  heated.  According  to 
G-euther,  on  the  other  hand  {Jenaische  Zeitschrift  [2],  iii.  2nd  Swppl.  116),  the  pre- 
cipitation observed  by  Michaelis  takes  place  only  when  the  phosphorus  chloride 
contains  arsenic,  and  the  solid  body  thus  separated  is  not  phosphorus  but  arsenic. 

The  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on  potassium  thiocyanate  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  compound,  C^H'^N^S^O,  which  crystallises  in  white  slender  needles 
(Lossner,  J.  jpr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  474). 

Oxychloride,  POCP,  and  Ethoxy chloride,  PO(OC2H5)C12.— On  the  reactions 
of  these  bodies  with  the  acids  and  other  compounds  of  phosphorus,  see  p.  1587-9. 

Pentafluoride,  PF*  (T.  E.  Thorpe,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxii.  201-205).— When 
phosphorus  pentachloride  is  gradually  added  to  arsenic  trifluoride  (obtained  by  heat- 
ting  arsenic  trioxide  with  fluorspar  and  sulphuric  acid),  a  violent  reaction  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  arsenic  trichloride  and  phosphorus  pentafluoride, 
in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

5AsP»  +  3PCP  =  5AsCP  +  SPF^. 

Phosphorus  pentafluoride  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  very  pungent  odour,  and 
attacking  the  mucous  membranes.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  reacts  with  water  form- 
ing phosphoric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  Its  density  is  63-23,  that  of  hydrogen  being  1 
(theory  requires  63).  Under  the  pressure  of  12  atmospheres  at  7°,  it  exhibits  no 
marked  deviation  from  Boyle's  law. 

The  gas  neither  burns  nor  supports  combustion.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  passage 
of  electric  sparks  through  it,  either  when  pure,  or  when  mixed  with  hydrogen  or 
oxygen.  It  combines  with  dry  ammonia  to  form  a  yellowish-white  solid  body,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2PF^.5NH3.  A  solution  of  the  gas  in  aqueous  ammonia 
deposits,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  ammonium  phosphate,  H2(NH''P)0^  and  ammonium 
and  hydrogen  fluoride,  HF.NH''P. 


The  Melting  Points,  and  the  Heats  of  Fusion,  Solution,  and  Formation  of  these 
acids,  have  been  determined  by  J.  Thomsen  {Ber.  vii.  966)  with  the  following 
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results : — 


Heat  of  Fusion. 


Melting  point 


Heat  of  fusion 

2520  gram-degrees 

7070 

2400 


P03H3 
P02H3 


38-6° 
70-1 
17-4 


Heat  of  Solution. 


(PO*H«,  Aq) 
(POm\  Aq) 
(PO^ff ,  Aq) 


Crystallised  acid 

+  2690  gram-degrees 

-  130 

-  200 


Fused  acid 

6210  gram-degrees 


2940 
2200 


Heat  of  Formation. 


Fused  acid 


Crystallised  acid 


(P,  o\  m) 

(P,  03,  H3) 

(p,  02,  m) 

(P,  OS  H") 

(P,  03,  H3) 
(P,  02,  H3) 


302560  gram-degrees 


227680 
139950 
300040 
224610 
137550 
305250 
227550 
139750 


Aqueous  solution 
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On  the  reactions  of  these  acids  with  the  Haloid  compounds  of  Phosphorus, 
see  pp.  1587-1589. 

Hypophosphorous  Acid,  H^P0-  =  HP(0H)2.  On  the  crystallisation  of 
this  acid,  see  vii.  965.  The  barium  salt,  BaH^P^O*  +  H^O,  forms  monoclinic  crystals, 
having  the  axial  ratio  a  :  b  :  (?  =  2*0017  :  1  I  1*5760,  and  the  angle  ac  =  80°  27' 
(Topsoe,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  2  Abth.  Lxix.  261).  Compare  Eammelsberg  (6'Ae77^.  Soc.J. 
1873,  5).  Sp.  gr.  2718  at  10°,  and  2-S9I  at  17°;  of  the  magnesium  salt, 
MgH^P^OHBH^O,  1-5886  at  12-5°,  and  1-5681  at  14-5°  (G.  A.  Mohr,  Sill.  Am.  J. 
[3],  xiv.  281). 

Eeactio7is. — When  perfectly  dry  hydrogen  iodide  is  passed  over  hypophosphorous 
acid,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  accompanied  by  great  rise  of  temperature.  The 
products  are  phosphorous  acid  and  phosphonium  iodide  : 

3P02H3  +  HI  =  2PO'H3  +  PH^I. 

2.  Dry  sulphur  dioxide  reacts  with  hypophosphorous  acid  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  equation : 

2P02H3  +  S02  =  2P03H3  +  S, 

the  chief  products  being  phosphorous  acid  and  free  sulphur.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved,  and  some  phosphoric  acid  is  formed.  The 
former  of  these  bye-products  is  due,  as  found  by  direct  experiment,  to  the  action  of 
free  sulphur  on  hypophosphorous  acid  ;  the  latter  to  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on 
phosphorous  acid  at  high  temperatures. 

3.  Nascent  hydrogen  does  not  act  either  on  free  hypophosphorous  acid  or  on  its 
alkaline  salts  (Ponndorf,  Jeimische  Zeitschrift,  [2],  iii.  2nd  Suppl.  p.  45). 

By  prolonged  boiling  of  normal  lead  hypophosphitc  with  lead  hydrate,  3Pb0.H-0, 
a  basic  lead  salt,  P^O^H^Pb^,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  homogeneous  yellowish-grey 
powder  made  up  of  microscopic  needle-shaped  transparent  crystals  : 

3PbH*P20*  +  2Pb3H20*  =  ZV^O'K'W  + 
The  constitution  of  this  salt  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

-PI  ^0— PH— OPb(OH) 
-^"^XO— PH— OPb(OH) 

and  affords  further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  formula  HP(0H)2  usually 
assigned  to  hypophosphorous  acid,  according  to  which  it  contains  an  atom  of  trivalent 
phosphorus  associated  with  1  at.  hydrogen  and  two  hydroxyl-groups  (Ponndorf). 

PbosphorousAcicl,  PH^O^  Of  the  two  constitutional  formulae  by  which 
this  acid  is  represented,  viz.  P'"(OH)^  and  0P''H(0H)2,  ^j^g  certainly  affords  the 
readiest  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  acid  by  the  action  of  water  on  phosphorus 
trichloride,  and  of  most  of  the  reactions  between  the  halogen-compounds  and  acids  of 
phosphorus  investigated  by  Geuther  (p.  1588).  On  the  other  hand,  Michaelis  a. 
Ananoff  infer,  from  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  phosphenylous  acid, 
and  of  phosphenyl  tetrachloride  on  phosphorous  acid,  that  the  latter  is  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  0PH(0H)2  (p.  1578).  Geuther,  however,  points  out  {Jenaische 
Zeitschrift  {Z^iW.ind  Swppl.  116)  that  the  former  of  these  reactions,  which  gives 
rise  to  phosphenyl  oxychloride,  POCP.C«H^  together  with  POCP,  PGP  and  HGl,  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  phosphenylous  acid  has  the  consti- 
tution P(G^H^)(0H)2,  [analogous  to  P(OH)^],  and  that  the  phosphorus  pentachloride 
acts  like  a  mixture  of  PGP  and  CP,  thus : 

P(G«H5)(OH)2  +  PGPCP  =  P0(C''Hs)C10H  +  PGP  +  HGl 

and  0P(C«H5)C10H  +  PGP  =  PO(G«H-^)CP  +  POGP  +  HCl. 

A  similar  explanation  is  given  by  Geuther  of  the  action  of  phosphenyl  tetra- 
chloride on  phosphorous  acid,  based  on  the  known  fact  that  phosphenyl  tetrachloride 
is  resolved  by  heat  into  chlorine  and  the  corresponding  dichloride,  thus  : 

P(0H)3  +  P(C«H5)GPGP  =  P0(0H)2Gl  +  P(C«Hs)CP  +  HGl 
P0(0H)2G1  +  2P(C«Hs)GP  =  POGP  +  2P0(G«H^)CP  +  2HC1 

or  P(0H)3  +  3P(C«H^)GP  =  POGP  +  2PO(C«H5)CP  +  P(G«H5)CP  +  3HG1. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  explanation  of  these  reactions  given  by 
Michaelis  a.  Ananoff  is  more  simple  and  direct. 

Crystallised  phosphorous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  trichloride  to  60° 
and  passing  the  vapour  by  means  of  a  current  of  dry  air  through  two  flasks  each 
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containing  about  100  grams  of  water  cooled  to  0°.    In  about  four  hours  the  contents  I 

of  the  first  flask  are  found  to  be  saturated  with  the  phosphorous  chloride  and  con-  ] 

verted  into  a  thick  crystalline  mass  of  phosphorous  acid.    The  adhering  liquid  may  ;» 

then  be  drained  olF,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  small  quantities  of  ice-cold  water,  ^ 

and  finally  dried  in  a  vacuum  (Grrosheintz,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  433).  . 

Metallic  Phosphites.    For  the  analysis  of  these  salts,  Kraut  a.  Precht 

{Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxvii.  274)  recommend  Rose's  f>rocess,  which  consists  in  dissolving  ; 
the  phosphite  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  an  excess  of  pulverised  mercuric  chloride, 

and  heating  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  till  the  resulting  mercurous  chloride  is  com-  \ 
pletely  deposited,  collecting  the  deposit  on  a  weighed  filter,  drying  it  at  100°,  and 

weighing.    If  the  filtrate  be  then  freed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  mercury  and  other  ■ 

bases  which  interfere  with  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  amount  of  that  j 

acid  produced  may  be  estimated  by  precipitation  with  magnesia  mixture,  and  a  verifi-  j 

cation  of  the  result  thereby  obtained.  I 

Barium  Phosphite,  according  to  Kraut  {Lieb.  Ann.  clxxvii.  274)  andEammels-  : 
berg  {Ber.  ix.  1677),  has  the  composition  BaHPO^,  and  not  Ba^H^'P^O',  formerly 
assigned  to  it  (vi.  937).    It  is  apt  to  retain  small  quantities  of  phosphate — acid 
phosphate,  BaH''P-0^,  according  to  Rammelsberg — which  may  disguise  its  true  com- 
position.   Rammelsberg  also  finds  by  new  experiments  that  the  barium  salt,  like  other  j 
phosphites,  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  phosphide  and  pyrophosphate,  j 
a  result  which  throws  light  on  a  long-established  error  respecting  the  composition  of  ; 
the  phosphites  of  the  alkaline-earths  and  of  nickel  as  well  as  the  abnormal  results 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  magnesium  and  zinc  salts  (vi.  937).  : 

Trisodic  Phosjjhite,  TO^Hia.^.— To  obtain  this  salt,  a  concentrated  solution  of  j 

disodic  phosphite,  PO^Na^H,  is  first  prepared  by  mixing  pure  phosphorous  acid  with  j 

sodium  hydroxide  to  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  to  this  solution  is  added  a  quantity  i 

of  strong  aqueous  soda-solution  equivalent  to  4  mois.  NaHO.  The  mass  is  then  left  j 
to  itself  for  two  hours,  after  which  strong  alcohol  is  added,  the  supernatant  alcoholic 

liquid  is  separated  from  a  viscid  syrup  which  settles  down,  and  the  latter,  consisting  j 

of  pure  trisodic  phosphite,  is  purified  by  repeatedly  pouring  strong  alcohol  upon  it,  ' 
and  working  it  up  therewith,  and  finally  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  (C. 

Zimmermann,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxv.  1).  i 

Triethy lie  Phosphite,  TOXC^R^y. — This  compound,  which  Railton  obtained  | 

by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  dry  sodium  ethylate  (iv.  633),  is  prepared  ': 

by  Zimmermann  as  follows  :  The  sodium  ethylate,  after  being  brought  to  a  constant  j 

weight  by  heating  it  at  180*^-200°,  is  pulverised  and  mixed  with  ether  free  from  1 
alcohol  and  water ;  the  mixture  is  well  cooled ;  and  the  phosphorous  chloride  is  added 

by  drops  with  constant  agitation.    When  the  action  is  complete,  the  ethereal  solution  ; 

is  decanted  from  the  resulting  sodium  chloride,  the  ether  is  distilled  olF,  and  the  : 

remaining  liquid  is  rectified  at  the  heat  of  an  oil-bath  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  till  it  | 

boils  constantly  at  188°.  \ 

Triethylic  phosphite  saponified  with  caustic  potash  is  converted  into  phosphorous  ; 

acid.    By  gradual  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  phosphoric  together  with  oxalic  ; 

acid.    Heated  in  oxygen  gas  it  is  gradually  oxidised  to  triethylic  phosphate,  | 

PO(OC^H^)^.    This  last  reaction  is  effected  by  filling  a  small  flask  containing  the  ! 

phosphorous  ether  with  oxygen,  closing  it,  passing  in  a  fresh  portion  of  the  gas  after  i 

the  first  has  been  absorbed,  and  repeating  this  treatment  several  times.    At  a  high  [ 

temperature  triethylic  phosphite  is  resolved  into  phosphine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  ' 

probably  ethylene.    From  these  reactions  Zimmermann  infers  that  triethylic  phos-  I 

phite  has  the  constitution  P^OC^H^)^  and  not  PO(C2H5)(OC2H5)2,  as  in  that  ease  it  j 

should  yield  by  saponification,  not  phosphorous  acid,  but  ethyl-phosphinic  acid,  j 

PO(C2H5)(OH)2.  j 

Kypophosphoric  Acid,H^P20«  =  (H0)20P— P0(0H)2  (T.  Salzer, Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxxxvii.  322 ;  cxciv.  28).  This  acid,  intermediate  in  composition  between 
phosphorous  and  metaphosphoric  acids,  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  acid  liquid 
(Pelletier's  acide  phosphatique)  formed  when  phosphorus  partially  covered  with  water 

is  exposed  to  the  air  (iv.  499),    It  may  be  separated  in  the  form  of  a  sparingly  ) 

soluble  sodium  salt  by  treating  the  mixed  acids  with  sodium  carbonate  or  acetate.  _  \ 

Pure  hypophosphoric  acid  is  best  obtained  by  treating  the  lead-salt  suspended  in  j 

water  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  acid,  colourless,  and  ; 
inodorous,  and  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  but  when  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  it  is  resolved  by  heat  into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  In  its 
behaviour  with  reagents,  it  is  intermediate  between  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids, 
which  circumstance  accounts  for  its  having  been  so  long  overlooked  in  a  mixture  of 
these  acids. 
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The  acid  is  perfectly  stable  in  aqueous  solution,  and  is  not  affected  by  strong  acids 
In  the  cold,  but  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved,  at  a 
certain  state  of  concentration,  into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  solution 
of  the  acid  is  not  oxidised  by  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide  when  boiled  therewith,  and  is 
not  affected  by  potassium  chromate,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
neither  does  it  reduce  mercuric,  auric,  or  platinic  chloride.  It  produces  in  solutions 
of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  which  does  not  blacken  on  boiling.  The  solution  is 
oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  very  rapidly  when 
heated,  being  converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  affected  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, sulphur .trioxide,  or  nascent  hydrogen. 

Hypophosphoric  acid  is  quadribasic.  Its  salts  mostly  react  like  those  of  hypo- 
phosphorous  and  phosphorous  acids,  but  are  much  more  stable.  At  high  tempera- 
tures they  give  off  hydrogen  or  phosphine,  leaving  a  metallic  phosphide  or  phosphate. 

The  tetrasodic  salt,  Na''(P0^)2+  lOH^O,  obtained  by  gradually  adding  a  solution  of 
1  pt.  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the  trisodic  salt  in  60  pts.  water, 
separates  in  needle-shaped  monoelinic  crystals  exhibiting  the  faces  OP,  2lroo ,  ooP,  P, 
iP.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooSoo  .  Axes  a  :  6  :  c=  2-0435  :  1  :  1-9055.  Angle 
ac  =  35*55.  Twin-lamellee  according  to  the  basal  face  are  of  somewhat  frequent 
occurrence.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  the  plane  of  symmetry :  the  acute 
bisectrix  passes  through  the  obtuse  angle  between  OP  and  2Poo  .  The  crystals  dissolve 
in  50  times  their  weight  of  water.  The  cold  saturated  solution  turns  turmeric  paper 
dark  brown,  and  when  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  deposits 
the  normal  salt  unaltered. 

Trisodiohydric  Hypophosphate,  ]S'a^H(PO^)-  +  9H-0,  is  obtained  by  acting  with  less 
than  one  part  by  weight  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate  on  one  part  of  the  acid 
sodium  hypophosphate  in  solution.  Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  suddenly  takes  fire, 
and  burns  with  a  steady  flame,  giving  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  leaving 
a  white  enamel.  The  crystals  are  monoelinic  and  have  a  strong  vitreous  lustre. 
Combination  OP.  -  P.  6P.  3P.  -  6Poo  .  ooPoo  .4Pco  .5Poo  .20iRoo  .4Poo  .6Poo  ;  mostly  tabu- 
lar through  predominance  of  OP,  sometimes  also  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
orthodiagonal,  and  in  that  case  broadly  wedge-shaped,  from  predominant  development 
of  the  lower  face  OP  and  the  front  face  —  6Pgo  .  Some  crystals  exhil)it  twin-forma- 
tion parallel  to  a  face  normal  to  the  clinodiagonal,  the  crystals  having  then  a  rhombic 
habit.  Axes  a  :  h  :  c=  1-5788  :  1  :  0-4348.  Angle  ac  =  60°  43'.  The  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  acute  bisectrix  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  OP.    Axial  angle  large. 

Disodio-dih.ydric  Hypophosphate,  Na2H''^(P0^)2  +  3H-0,  is  formed  on  adding  sodium 
acetate  in  excess  to  the  syrupy  liquid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  moist  phosphorus 
in  the  air.  It  crystallises  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  45  pts.  of 
cold  and  5  parts  of  boiling  water.  When  gently  warmed  it  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, and  afterwards  gives  off  inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide,  leaving 
metaphosphate.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  both  the  salt  and  its  aqueous  solution  are 
perfectly  stable. 

Acid  Potassium  Hypophosphate,  YjA^i^Qy^Y  +  2^0. — Hypophosphoric  acid  neutra- 
lised with  potassium  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  syrupy  consistency,  gave  crystalline 
nodules,  which  were  not  analysed.  On  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  acid,  crystals  of 
the  above  salt  were  obtained.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  decomposes  and  gives  off 
hydrogen  which  burns,  whilst  insoluble  potassium  metaphosphate  is  left  behind.  It 
crystallises  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  The  crystals  are  small,  transparent,  and 
colourless,  and  a  combination  of  the  prism  oo  P  and  the  pyramid,  2P2,  with  co  P  oo,  f*  co 
and  OP  subordinate.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ool^  go.  Axes  a  :  h  I  c  =  0-6792  :  1  ;  0-8508. 

The  normal  potassium  salt  could  not  be  obtained  pure.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
this  salt  will  detect  0-003  grm.  soda  dissolved  in  1  c.c,  of  water,  and  existing  as 
chloride  or  sulphate. 

In  a  solution  of  lithium  carbonate,  hypophosphoric  acid  produces  a  crystalline 
precipitate  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  hypophosphoric 
acid. 

Normal  Ammonium  Hypophosphate,  (NH'*)^(PO^)-  + H-0,  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia.  The  crystals  begin  to 
efSoresce  immediately  after  drying.  They  appear  to  consist  of  quadratic  prisms,  with 
pyramidal  end-faces,  like  those  of  zircon ;  they  dissolve  in  thirty  times  their  weight 
of  water,  forming  a  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which  on  evaporation  gives  off  ammonia, 
soon  acquires  an  acid  reaction,  and  ultimately  leaves  acid  ammonium  hypophosphate. 
The  normal  salt  loses  ammonia  even  on  standing  in  the  air,  the  clear  crystals  assuming 
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a  turbid  or  milky  appearance.  When  heated,  they  melt,  with  strong  evolution  of 
ammonia,  and  at  last  with  combustion  of  the  liberated  hydrogen.  This  latter  property 
is  peculiar  to  the  acid  hypophosphates. 

Acid  Ammonium  Hyjpophosphate,  {^WfWi^O^y. — If  the  solution  of  the  previous 
salt  be  boiled  until  ammonia  ceases  to  escape,  the  acid  ammonium  salt  is  formed,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  needles  ;  it  is  isomorphous  with  the  acid  potassium  salt. 

Normal  Barium  Hypophosphate,  Ba^^PO^)^,  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  the 
normal  sodium  salt  by  barium  chloride  as  an  apparently  amorphous  precipitate.  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  more  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
hypophosphoric  acids.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  when  heated  changes  into  reddish  barium 
pyrophosphate  without  any  appearance  of  combustion.  Even  by  very  rapid  heating 
of  the  damp  neutral  barium  salt,  it  is  not  possible  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  hypo- 
phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water. 

Acid  Barium  Hypophosphate,  BaH-(P0^)2+  2H20,  is  prepared  from  the  acid  sodium 
salt  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride.  On  mixing  hot  solutions  of  4  pts.  of  the 
acid  sodium  salt  in  180  pts.  of  water,  and  of  5  pts.  of  barium  chloride  in  10  pts.  of 
water,  and  immediately  filtering,  beautiful  crystals  were  obtained  on  cooling.  They 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  are  needles  formed  of  OP  and  co Poo,  with 
ooP  at  the  end.  a  :  6=1'8480  :  1.  Angle  a(?=57°4'.  They  are  transparent,  but 
become  turbid  when  heated  under  water.  With  1000  pts.  of  cold  water,  they  give  a 
solution  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  becomes  turbid  on  boiling,  in  consequence  of 
the  separation  of  neutral  or  basic  barium  hypophosphate.  The  crystals  scarcely  suffer 
any  loss  in  weight  by  heating  at  100°,  but  at  140°  they  slowly  lose  the  2  mols.  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  higher  temperatures  pass,  with  combustion  of  escaping 
hydrogen,  into  barium  metaphosphate,  which  melts  to  a  white  bead. 

Normal  Calcium  Hypophosphate,  Ca^(P0^)2+ — In  neutral  calcium  solutions, 
neutral  sodium  hypophosphate,  even  of  200,000-fold  dilution,  gives  rises  to  a  percep- 
tible turbidity.  With  greater  concentration  the  solution  becomes  alkaline  after  all 
the  calcium  has  been  precipitated.  On  the  contrary,  on  adding  calcium  chloride  to  the 
sodium  salt,  the  alkaline  reaction  disappears  with  completed  precipitation  of  the 
hypophosphoric  acid. 

After  washing,  the  originally  very  gelatinous  precipitate  quickly  becomes  denser  and 
granular,  and  appears  under  the  microscope  as  rounded  but  non-crystalline  particles,  and 
by  continued  washing  suffers  another  change,  whereby  it  becomes  so  finely  divided  as  to 
go  through  the  thickest  double  or  triple  filters.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  almost 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hypophosphoric  acids. 
The  crystallisation -water  is  very  diflScult  to  determine,  as  it  begins  to  pass  off  at 
100°,  although  the  salt  must  be  brought  to  200°  before  all  can  be  driven  off,  and  then 
slight  decomposition  {i.e.  oxidation)  ensues. 

Acid  Calcium  Hypophosphate  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  as  neither 
dilute  nor  concentrated  hypophosphoric  acid  dissolves  as  much  neutral  calcium  salt  as 
is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  acid  salt.  As  only  one  calcium  compound  of  this 
acid  appears  to  exist,  neutral  calcium  solutions  may  be  titrated  with  normal  sodium 
hypophosphate  after  addition  of  red  litmus  tincture.  Alkaline  reaction  sets  in  after 
completed  precipitation.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hypophosphates  of  lead  and 
other  metals. 

Phosplioric  iLcid  (Ortho-),  PO(OII)^,  Preparation.— In  preparing  this 
acid  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  the  best  results  are  obtained, 
according  to  Krauthausen  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  x.  410),  by  using  nitric  acid  having 
exactly  the  sp.  gr.  1*197.  With  stronger  acid,  the  action  is  too  violent ;  with  weaker, 
the  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  is  very  slow. 

G.  F.  Markoe  {ibid.  ix.  531)  adds  to  the  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  nitric  acid  a 
small  quantity  of  bromine,  or  better  of  bromine  and  iodine  together,  whereby  phos- 
phorus pentabromide  is  first  formed,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  water  present  into 
hydrobromic  and  phosphoric  acids,  PBr^  +  411^0  =  5HBr  +  PO"*!!'.  The  hydrobromic 
acid  thus  formed  is  immediately  decomposed  by  the  nitric  acid,  yielding  free  bromine, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  and  water  : 

6HBr  +  2N03H  =  SBr^  +  4H20  -f  W0\ 

and  the  free  bromine  acts  on  fresh  quantities  of  phosphorus  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  As  a  convenient  proportion  of  the  several  materials,  Markoe  recommends 
1  pt.  phosphorus,  6  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*42,  1  pt.  water,  and  enougli  bromine  to 
give  1  pt.  of  that  substance  to  60  pts.  of  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  is  first  added 
to  the  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  the  bromine  is  then  added  by  drops,  the 
liquid  being  well  cooled  to  prevent  too  violent  action  and  conseauent  explosion.  The 
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danger  of  explosion  may,  however,  be  more  effectually  gnarded  against  by  using  a 
quantity  of  water  three  times  as  great  as  that  above  recommended,  and  bringing  the 
phosphorus  and  bromine  together  before  adding  the  nitric  acid. 

Crystallised  phosphoric  acid  melts  at  41*75°  (at  38-6°  according  to  Thomsen, 
p.  1690),  and  remains  liquid  till  cooled  down  to  38°,  at  which  point  it  solidifies,  the 
temperature  rising  simultaneously  to  40'5°  (Berthelot,  Bull.  Soc.  Ckim.  [2],  xxix.  3). 

On  the  Heat  of  Fusion,  Solution,  and  Formation  of  Ortho^phos'phoriG  Acid,  according 
to  Thomsen,  see  p,  1590. 

Metallic  Phosphates.  Aluminium  Salts.  Millot  {Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
xxii.  242)  has  prepared  the  salts  P20^AP0^5H20,  3P2O\2APO3.20H2O,  and 
2P20*.Al-0^.8H'-0  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  ferric  salts  (p.  1599). 

Barium  Pliospliate.  According  to  Duvillier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  1251),  this 
salt  [also  the  arsenate]  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  free  phosphoric  [or 
arsenic]  acid  and  barium  nitrate.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  so  strong  that  the  resulting 
nitrate  will  not  dissolve  in  it,  the  decomposition  will  be  complete. 

Calcium  Phosphates.  Tricalcic  Phosphate,  Ca^(PO^)^.— A  solution  of 
this  salt  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  which  is  used  for  therapeutic  purposes,  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  passing  washed  carbon  dioxide  into  water  in  which  the  recently 
precipitated  phosphate  is  suspended.  The  filtered  solution  becomes  turbid  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  more  quickly  when  heated,  from  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  The  clear 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives  all  the  reactions  of  orthophosphates 
(M.  Chevrier,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1134). 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  water  on  tricalcic  phosphate,  in  continuation  of  those 
already  noticed  (vii.  974),  have  been  made  by  R.  Warington  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1873, 
983).  By  prolonged  boiling,  the  tricalcic  phosphate  is  converted  into  the  salt 
2Ca-XOH)(PO^)3  =  3Ca3(PO^)2  +  Ca(0H)2.  The  solubility  of  tricalcic  phosphate  varies 
between  35,000  and  110,000  pts.  water  for  1  pt.  of  the  phosphate.  The  decomposition 
of  the  salt  by  water  begins  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

On  the  action  of  Water  and  other  Solvents  on  Calcium  Phosphate,  gelatinous  and 
ignited,  and  on  Bone-substance,  see  Bone  (p.  338). 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  tricalcic  phosphate  has  been  examined  by  H.  P. 
Armsby  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiii.  333),  whose  experiments  show  that  when  these  com- 
pounds are  mixed  in  molecular  proportions,  the  acid  acts  upon  only  half  the  phosphate, 
forming  monocalcic  phosphate,  thus  : 

Ca3(P0*)2  +  2H2S04  =  2CaS0^  +  CaH^(P0*)2; 

and  that  the  monocalcic  phosphate  then  acts  on  the  other  half  of  the  tricalcic  salt, 
producing  insoluble  dicalcic  phosphate,  Ca2H^(P0'*)-,  thus : 

CaHXP0^)2  +  Ca3(P0*)2  =  2CQ?W{V0'y. 

See  further  Superphosphate  (p.  1596). 

On  the  composition  of  Bone  Phosphate,  see  Bone  (p.  337). 

Dicalcic  Phosphate,  Ca^H^pzo^  or  CaHPO*=  (OH)OP<^Q^Ca,  is  obtained  by 

treating  the  monocalcic  salt  with  hot  water  or  alcohol  (Erlenmeyer) ;  also  by  pre- 
cipitating calcium  chloride  with  ordinary  disodic  phosphate ;  the  latter  is  the  mode  of 
preparation  usually  employed  in  pharmacy.  According  to  Hirschsohn  (Buss.  Zeitschr. 
Pharm.  xvi.  385),  it  is  essential,  in  preparing  this  salt  by  precipitation,  to  add  an 
excess  of  calcium  chloride.  In  this  way,  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  calcium 
chloride  used  is  converted  into  phosphate,  but  if  the  sodium  phosphate  be  poured  not  too 
slowly  into  the  solution  of  calcium  chloride  kept  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  the 
resulting  calcium  phosphate,  immediately  after  precipitation,  be  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed,  and  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  whole  of  the  sodium  phosphate  will  be 
utilised,  and  a  preparation  obtained  which  fully  satisfies  the  conditions  of  constant 
composition,  crystalline  structure,  and  ready  solubility  in  dilute  acids.  Under  the 
influence  of  strong  bases  it  is  converted  into  the  tricalcic  salt. 

Hydrated  Dicalcic  Phosphate,  CaWVO^  =  CaKPO\2mO,  or,  according  to  Erlen- 
meyer, (OH)*P.O.Ca(OH),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  water  on  monocalcic 
phosphate ;  also  by  triturating  1  mol.  air-dried  tricalcic  phosphate  with  1  mol. 
crystallised  monocalcic  phosphate,  the  conversion  being  completed  in  about  a  month. 
"When  heated  at  100°,  it  loses  water  very  gradually,  150  hours' heating  being  required 
to  bring  it  to  a  constant  weight.  If  moistened  with  water  four  or  five  times  a  day,  it 
attains  a  constant  weight  in  about  60  hours.  Heated  at  100°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air 
for  36  hours,  it  gives  off  2  mols.  water;  when  boiled  with  water,  it  loses  the  same 
quantity  in  half  an  hour.    After  24  hours'  boiling  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  the  water 
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exhibited  only  a  faint  acid  reaction.    After  an  hour's  boiling  in  a  reflux  apparatus  ' 

•with  absolute  alcohol,  the  salt  remained  unaltered.  When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  \ 
placed  in  a  water-bath,  it  lost  after  a  certain  time  1^  mol.  water,  and  it  was  only  after 

7  hours'  heating  that  the  quantity  of  water  given  up  amounted  to  2  mols.  (Erlenmeyer).  ; 

Monocalcic  Phosphate. — According  to  Erlenmeyer  {loc.  cit.),  this  salt,  when  . 
prepared  by  the  action  of  cold  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  on  the  tricalcic  salt,  has  the  ' 
composition  CaH^P^O^  =  CaH^P^Os.H'^O,  or  (0H)^P.0.Ca.0.P0(0H)2,  and  separates  : 
from  the  resulting  solution  on  spontaneous  evaporation  in  thin  rhomboi'dal  plates,  . 
leaving  when  ignited  a  somewhat  porous  white  opaque  mass,  which,  when  heated  in 
the  blowpipe-flame,  melts  at  the  edges  only  to  enamel-like  globules.  The  crystallised  • 
salt  contains  1  mol.  water,  which  it  gives  off  at  100°,  but  recovers  on  exposure  to  the  ' 
air.  According  to  Erlenmeyer,  it  is  not  hygroscopic,  although,  as  observed  by  , 
Birnbaum  {Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1871,  281),  it  takes  up  water  and  deliquesces  when  ■ 
placed  near  water  under  a  bell-jar  :  for  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  it  gives  up  ' 
this  water  again,  and  acquires  a  constant  weight.  According  to  Birnbaum,  on  the 
othershand  (Ber.  vi.  898),  it  gives  up  only  part  of  its  water  when  thus  exposed,  and  . 
the  proportion  retained  depends  essentially  on  the  state  of  humidity  of  the  air,  a  ■ 
maximum  of  atmospheric  moisture  corresponding  to  a  minimum  amount  of  phosphoric  [ 
acid  in  the  air-dried  salt.  The  maximum  diiFerence  between  the  amounts  of  phos-  | 
phoric  acid  in  the  dry  salt  and  that  which  had  been  altered  by  absorption  of  water  ! 
from  the  air  amounted  to  8*8  per  cent.  The  same  variation  in  weight  was  observed  | 
under  similar  circumstances  in  a  '  Noxana  Superphosphate  '  from  the  manufactory  of  : 
Packard  and  Co.  in  Ipswich.  When  drenched  with  somewhat  less  than  100  times  its  j 
weight  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  the  dicalcic  salt  and  free  phosphoric  acid,  I 
CaH«P'^09-PO^H3-hCaHPO*  +  H20;  but  when  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  introduced  ' 
quickly  and  with  agitation  into  100  pts.  of  water,  it  dissolves  completely  in  a  short  ] 
time.  The  precipitate  formed  on  treating  it  with  only  10  pts.  water,  redissolves  ; 
completely  in  about  three  weeks  if  shaken  up  with  the  liquid  everyday;  and  that  ■ 
which  is  formed  with  40  pts.  water  redissolves  on  similar  treatment  in  a  few  days,  j 
But  all  these  liquids,  even  that  which  is  obtained  with  1  pt.  salt  to  100  water,  deposit  { 
a  precipitate  on  boiling.  When  monocalcic  phosphate  was  treated  with  cold  absolute  i 
alcohol,  nothing  but  phosphoric  acid  was  found  in  solution  after  two  days,  and  the  j 
residue  contained  lime  and  phosphoric  anhydride  in  the  proportion  of  6CaO  :  5-7P-0^  ! 
By  boiling  the  salt  for  an  hour  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  50  times  its  weight  of  j 
absolute  alcohol,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  free  phosphoric  acid  which  dissolves  j 
in  the  alcohol,  and  insoluble  CaHPO*.  The  same  result  was  obtained  with  30  pts.  of  j 
absolute  alcohol  after  two  hours'  boiling.  Absolute  ether  dissolves  the  pure  salt  with- 
out alteration,  and  a  specimen  contaminated  with  adhering  mother-liquor  may  be  ' 
completely  purified  by  agitation  with  ether. 

Decomposition  hy  Sodium  Carbonate. — According  to  Frebault  a.  Destrem  {Bull.  \ 

Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  499),  the  reaction  between  monocalcic  phosphate  and  sodium  ; 

carbonate  consists  not,  as  generally  supposed,  in  the  separation  of  calcium  carbonate  , 

and  formation  of  sodium  phosphate,  but  in  the  division  of  the  phosphoric  acid  \ 

between  the  lime*  and  the  soda,  and  the  elimination  of  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  ' 

as  gas,. so  that  it  is  correctly  represented  by  the  following  equation  proposed  by  ' 

Th^nard,  Soubeiran,  and  L^canu  :  j 

2CaHXPO*)2  +  2Na2C03  =  2Na2HPO*  +  Ca.m\m'f  +  200^  +  2H20.  \ 

That  the  calcium  phosphate  cannot  be  decomposed  by  the  sodium  carbonate  in  such  a  ] 

manner  as  to  form  sodium  phosphate  and  calcium  carbonate,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  | 

fact  that  calcium  carbonate  is,  on  the  contrary,  decomposed  by  sodium  phosphate,  | 

with  formation  of  basic  calcium  phosphate,  together  with  sodium  carbonate  and  free  i 

carbon  dioxide  at  high  and  of  sodium  bicarbonate  at  low  temperatures.  The  carbonates  j 
of  barium,  manganese,  zinc,  and  magnesium  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  sodium 

phosphate.  I 

Superphosphate.    The  agricultural  value  of  this  mixture  of  monocalcic  phos-  j 

phate  and  gypsum,  prepared  by  treating  ground  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  (iv.  555),  , 

depends  on  the  proportion  of  soluble  phosphate  which  it  contains.    Now  this  amount  ! 

is  found  to  decrease  in  course  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  reconversion  of  ! 

the  soluble  into  insoluble  phosphate,  and  the  change — known  as  '  retrogression ' — is  \ 

sometimes  attributed  to  the  formation  of  dicalcic  phosphate  by  the  action  of  the  j 

monocalcic  salt  on  undecomposed  tricalcic  phosphate  contained  in  the  mixture.    A.  ^ 

Millot,  however  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1134;  Ixxxii.  522:  Ber.  viii.  187),  infers,  from  i 

experiments  in  which  1  mol.  pure  tricalcic  phosphate  was  treated  with  2  and  with  j 

1  mol.  sulphuric  acid,  that  the  reaction  just  mentioned  takes  place  only  when  the  i 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  used  is  insufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  the  bone-ash, 
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and  consequently  the  product  does  not  contain  any  free  phosphoric  acid.  In  presence 
of  free  phosphoric  acid,  dry  monocalcic  phosphate  is  not  resolved  by  heat  into  the 
dicalcic  salt  and  free  phosphoric  acid.  The  retrogradation  in  solubility  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  superphosphate  is  especially  attributed  by  Millot  to  the  presence  of  ferric 
oxide,  alumina,  and  magnesia.  A  superphosphate  prepared  from  the  coprolites  of  the 
Ardennes,  in  which  all  the  phosphoric  acid  was  originally  in  the  soluble  state,  was 
found  after  two  years  to  contain  only  10  per  cent,  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  the 
remaining  90  per  cent,  having  become  insoluble.  On  washing  this  phosphate  with 
hot  water  till  all  the  gypsum  was  removed,  the  residue  was  found  to  be  free  from 
lime  and  to  consist  of  the  phosphates  Ye"0^.27'^0^  and  2Fe20^3P20\ 

A.  Eiimpler  observes  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  vi.  151)  that  in  superphosphates 
obtained  by  decomposition  of  phosphorites  containing  iron  or  alumina,  a  soluble  ferric 
or  aluminic  phosphate  is  often  formed,  having  the  composition  Fe-0^[PO(OH)-]^  or 
APO'^[PO(OH)'^]^  and  that  when  this  phosphate  is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  it  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  neutral  phosphate,  M.^O^FO'^f,  so  that  the 
results  obtained  in  estimating  the  '  soluble '  phosphoric  acid  are  too  low,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  digestion  is  greater.  From  numerous 
experiments  bearing  on  this  matter,  Eiimpler  infers  that  in  analysing  superphosphates, 
the  best  mode  of  extracting  from  them  the  largest  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  to 
lixiviate  them  with  the  minimum  quantity  of  water,  and  not,  as  is  the  usual  practice, 
to  make  up  a  given  quantity  of  superphosphate  with  water  to  a  litre  and  take  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  liquid  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

On  the  Analysis  of  Superphosphates,  see  also  Joulie  {Compt.  rend.  \^xx\.  631; 
Chem.  Soc.J.  1873,  766);  Erlenmeyer  (Ber.  ix.  1839;  Johresb.  f.  Chem.  1876.  984; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  769);  Albert  a.  Siegfried  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  182; 
Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877,  1044). 

Action  o  f  Heat  on  Mixtures  of  Calcium  Phosphates  and  Calcium  Carbonate. — Pyro- 
and  orthophosphates  of  calcium,  as  well  as  phosphates  of  the  apatite  class,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition  with  calcium  carbonate,  in  such  a  manner  that  part  of  the  calcium 
oxide  in  the  latter  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  phosphate,  and  is  not 
reconverted  into  CaCO^  by  the  action  of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  extent  of  this 
decomposition  varies  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  ignition,  and  is  considerably  increased  by  a  high  temperature  and 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.  This  mode  of  decomposition  is  determined,  in  the 
case  of  calcium  pyrophosphate,  by  the  tendency  of  that  salt  to  pass  into  normal 
orthophosphate ;  in  the  case  of  the  normal  orthophosphates,  by  their  tendency  to  form 
basic  salts ;  and  in  apatites  and  similar  compounds  by  the  interchange  between 
CaCP  and  CaO.  A  strongly  ignited  mixture  of  6  pts.  pyrophosphate  and  1  pt. 
carbonate  yielded,  after  the  CaO  had  been  completely  washed  out  with  water,  a 
residue  of  phosphate  which  was  somewhat  difficult  to  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  and  had 
the  composition  7Ca0.3P-0^  =  Ca'P'^O"  ;  its  formation  may  accordingly  be  represented 
by  the  equation  : 

3CaT20'  +  CaCO^  =  CaT^O^^  +  00^. 

Experiments  with  normal  orthophosphate  led  to  the  formation  of  a  salt  having  the 
composition  Ca^'P^O^  +  ^CaO  or  5Ca^P-0^  +  CaO.  Apatite  was  decomposed  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

(4Ca3P^08  +  CaCP)  +  CaCO^  =  (4Ca«P208  +  CaO)  +  CaCl^  +  CO^. 

These  results  indicate  the  necessity  of  determining  the  CO-  in  mineral  phosphates 
before  ignition  ;  and  as  bones  comport  themselves  like  a  mixture  of  calcium  ortho- 
phosphate and  carbonate  with  organic  matter,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
contain  a  substance  having  the  composition  Ca0.3Ca^P-0^  as  assumed  by  Aeby 
(F.  Wibel,  Ber.  vii.  220).    See  Bone  (p.  337). 

Native  Calcium  Phosphates. — The  following  analyses  of  mineral  phosphates 
and  superphosphates  used  in  England  for  agricultural  purposes  have  been  published 
by  W.  C.  Eeid  {Chem.  News,  xxxi  v.  48,  55). 

1-5.  Cambridge  coprolites  from  the  upper  greensand  of  Cambridgeshire:  grey 
hard  nodules,  consisting  either  of  true  coprolites  or  of  concretions  formed  round  bones. 
6,  7,  8.  Coprolites  from  Boulogne.  9-12.  Pseudocoprolites  from  Suffolk  :  calcareous 
concretions  impregnated  with  phosphates.  13.  Coprolites  from  Bedfordshire. 
14.  Lenticular  coprolites,  a  poor  variety  from  Cambridgeshire.  15  and  16.  Eussian 
coprolites.  17.  South  Carolina  and  Charleston  phosphates  of  high  value.  They 
are  obtained  from  chalk-beds,  and  form  irregular  nodules  enclosing  animal  remains 
and  imbedded  in  clay.  18  and  19.  Lot  or  Bordeaux  phosphates  from  the  Departments 
Lot  and  Lot-et-Garonne,  where  they  occur  in  veins  and  thin  layers  of  a  limestone. 
The  analyses  relate  to  the  best  and  a  poorer  quality.  20  and  21.  Nassau  phosphorites, 
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ordinarily  very  rich  in  iron ;  not  much  in  request  of  late.    The  analyses  give  the  j 

extremes  between  which  the  actual  values  generally  fluctuate.    22-25.  Spanish  and  j 

Portuguese  phosphorites,  usually  classed  together  as  Estremadura  phosphorite.  | 

26,27.  Norwegian,  and  28,  Canadian  apatite,  forming  veins  in  crystalline  rocks;  j 

exported  to  England  in  small  quantities  only.    29  and  30.  Sombrero  guano,  really  a  i 

phosphorite;  formerly  imported  in  considerable  quantity,  lately  but  seldom.    The  ! 

two  analyses  give  extreme  values.  31  and  32,  Navassa  guano,  a  similar  material  from  \ 
the  island  of  Navassa.    In  this  case  also  the  analyses  give  extreme  values. 


Composition  of  Native  Calcium  Phosphates. 


1  CaCO=' 

CaF^ 

CaCP 

Insoluble 
Silicates 

1. 

2. 

o 
o. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

60-87 

58-52 

27-12* 

54-89 

57'09 

46-45 

18-25 

12-  47 
11-66 
15-13 

13-  27 
11-93 

5-30 

3-  49 

4-  44 
3-82 
3-24 
7-29 

1-  80 

2-  20 

3-  00 

4-  00 
4-33 
2-08 

— 
— 


6-50 
6-04 
0 

8-64 
6-93 
23-56 

7. 
8. 

48-0 
43-3 

20-00 

22-90 


— 

28-1 
28-2 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

63-4 

61-3 

52-5 

56 

50 

36 

33 

17-5 

11-  6 

12-  2 
10 

8 
10 
5-5 

10-4 
4-8 
8-5 
8 
8 

12 
6 

\ 

1-4 

3 

4-3 
3 
4 
3 

3-5 

— 

9-7 
10 
12-2 
12 
20 
28 
43 

16. 

48 

1      12  1 

30-6 

17. 

54 

f 

14 

3-5 

2-5 

— 

15 

18. 

67-19 

15-31 

4-20 

6-2 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

55-45 
58 
65 
72 

8-30 

5 

8 

9 

12- 

10 
15 
3-5 

86 

3-5 

19-13 

10 

12 

4 

23. 
24. 
25. 

78-7 
72-6 
80-6 

4-2 

8-8 

5-1 

2-0 
> 

11-  4 
18-3 

12-  3 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

90-  74 

91-  13 
91-20 
69 
76 
55 
70 

2 
4 

4 
6 

2 

7 
10 

23 
28 

1-59 

7-60 

1-5 

1-8 

1 

2 

1-61 
4-28 
0-78 

1-64 

0-9 
1 

2 
4 
5 

*  Probably  a  misprint  for  5712, 


A  phosphorite  from  Eossberg  near  Eossdorf  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  found  by 
P.  Wagner  {Ber.  d.  landw.  Versuschsst.  Darmstadt,  1874)  to*  contain  38-92  per  cent.  ~ 
phosphoric  acid;  another  from  Oberamstadt,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  yielded  23-2  per  cent,  i 
phosphoric  acid,  19-6  silica,  and  8-6  alumina,    A  guano  from  Australia  yielded  60-70 
per  cent,  calcium  phosphate  containing  2-7  8, phosphoric  acid. 

Several  samples  of  phosphorite  from  Logrosan,  Estremadura,  very  large  quantities 
of  which  are  imported  into  Germany  by  way  of  Hamburg  (more  than  11000  kg.  in 
1872),  have  been  analysed  by  B.  Niederstadt  (Ber.  vii,  107).    It  has  the  advantage 
over  many  others  of  containing  only  small  quantities  of  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  so  | 
that  the  retrogression  of  soluble  into  insoluble  phosphates  does  not  take  place  in  it  to  | 
any  great  extent.    It  contains,  however,  a  large  amount  of  silica  :  I 
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Ca"P'0»  Mg'P^O"  CaCO'  CaSO*  Fe='0='  Al^O^"  CaF''        SiO»  H'O 

54-691  7-010  8  065  1-200  0  621  0  165  1-520  25720  0-250  =  99-242 

62-352  1-605  13-688  2  440  0-528  0-985  1-204  16-412  0-175  =  99  389 

57-369  0-708  7-385  1-599  0*453  0-405  1-822  29-428  0-790  =  99-959 

69-594  3-977  13-327  0-858  0-910  0427  0-983  19-164  0-721  =  99-961 

Calcium  phosphate  from  Ciply,  in  Belgium,  containing  20-35  per  cent.  P^O',  has 
been  analysed  by  Nevoit  {Gompt.  rend.  Ixxix.  256  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1874,  1146). 
On  Apatite,  see  p.  116. 

Galcio-uranic  IPhosphate,  (Ca0.2U03)P205+ SffO.  Uranite  Autunite  (w. 
585).  This  mineral  has  lately  been  examined  by  Church  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1875,  109) 
with  special  reference  to  its  amount  of  water. 

Analyses. — 1  and  2.  Sulphur-yellow  crystals  from  Cornwall.  3  and  4.  Crusts 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  composed  of  irregularly  grouped  yellow  crystals  from  Autun. 
5.  Smaller  crystals  from  Autun,  having  a  deeper  sulphur-yellow  colour  : 

1  2  3  4  5 

Water  lost  over  Sulphuric  acid     ,       .    not  det.       8-24       9-08       8-38  9-48 


„  in  a  vacuum 

at  100° 
„  at  a  red  heat 

Uranic  oxide 

Lime  

Phosphoric  anhydride  .  . 


„  not  det.    5-28  not  det.  4-95 

13-8  6-90     not  det.     7*29  0-75 

4-  85  4-12  5-28  4-02  5*15 
60-00  not  det.  61-34  not  det.  60-87 

5-  01  —  5-24  —  5-31 
13-84  —       14-97  13-66  13-40 


From  the  constancy  of  the  loss  of  water  in  dry  air  and  in  the  vacuum,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  water  is  not  merely  hygroscopic,  but  chemically,  though  loosely 
combined  ;  and  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  crystals,  in  parting  with 
this  water,  undergo  physical  alteration,  becoming  opaque  and  brittle.  The  numbers 
show  that  uranite  in  its  original  state  contains  10  mols.  H^O,  of  which  6  mols.  are 
given  off  under  the  air-pump. 

Cerium  Phosphates.  Monazite  from  Arendal,  in  large  dull  crystals,  free  from 
thorium,  has  been  analysed  by  Rammelsberg  /.  Min.  1877,831).    A.  Direct 

result  of  analysis.  B.  Corrected  for  admixtures.  C.  Values  calculated  according  to 
the  formula  (Ce,  La,  J)if^^O\  in  which  Ce  :  (La,  Di)  =  2  :  3 ;  and  Ce=138; 
La,  Di=140. 

P'O"  Ce'O'         La'»0%Di=0=»       Fe=0='         CaO  SiO» 

A.  28-78       27-73  89-24  1-30       0-90        1-60  =  99-55 

B.  29-92       28-82  40-79  —  —  —   =  99-53 
0.  30-28       27-72          42*00           —         —  _  =100 

Sp.  gr.  =5-174. 

According  to  these  results,  monazite  free  from  thorium  must  be  identical  with  crypt- 
olite  (iv.  558). 

P.  V.  Jeremejew  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  398)  describes  crystals  of  monazite  from  the 
Ilmen  mountains,  exhibiting  combinations  of  the  forms  ooPoo ,  oo5co,  coP,  +Poo, 
Poo  .OP,  and  twins  according  to  OP. 

An  analysis  of  turnerite  by  F.  Pisani  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  412),  made  on  a  very 
small  quantity  of  material,  gave  the  approximate  values  P^O^  28-4,  CeO  59-1,  LaO 
8-9  =  96-4,  showing  the  identity  of  turnerite  with  monazite.''^ 

Chromic  Phosphate.  The  violet  modification  of  this  salt,  Cr2(PO*)2+  12H20, 
gives  off  IWO  at  100°,  and  is  converted  into  the  green  modification;  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  it  behaves  like  the  violet  sulphate  (Etard,  p.  458). 

Crlucinum  Phosphate,  GP(P0*)2,  is  precipitated  on  adding  ordinary  disodic 
phosphate  to  a  solution  of  normal  glucinum  sulphate  (Atterberg,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  xix.  497). 

Iron  Phosphates.  "When  sodium  phosphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  enclosed, 
together  with  carbon  dioxide  and  a  little  water,  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  ferrous  phos- 
phate produced  by  double  decomposition  of  the  two  salts  is  coloured  blue  (even  in  the 
dark)  by  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  formed  by  reduction  of  the  dioxide.  About 
one-sixth  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  reduced  in  a  few  days.  An  ethereal  solution 
of  chlorophyll  is  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which 


*  Turnerite  was  originally  regarded  as  a  silicate  (v.  919). 
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contains  iron,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid — that  is  to  say,  tne  constituents  of  vivianite 
(E.  N.  Horsford,  Ber.  vi.  1390). 

Ferric  Phosphates  (Millot,  Bull.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  242).— The  well-known 
precipitate  obtained  on  adding  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  in  excess  to  a  ferric  salt 
has  the  composition  Fe^O^P^O^  +  SH^O  or  Fe2(PO'')2  +  SH^O,  and  yields  on  ignition 
the  anhydrous  salt  Ye%'PO'^y,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis. 

The  salt  2Fe20^.3P^O^  +  lOH-0,  first  prepared  by  Rammelsberg,  is  obtained  easily 
and  in  any  required  quantity  by  treating  ferric  oxide  with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid, 
either  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures,  adding  water,  filtering,  heating  the 
filtrate  to  the  boiling  point,  and  drying  the  resulting  precipitate  at  100°.  This  salt 
gives  off  all  its  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in  acids.  The  salt 
Fe-0^.2P20^  +  SH^O  is  obtained  by  heating  the  last  with  2  mols.  phosphoric  acid. 

According  to  Gr.  W.  Waine  {Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  132),  the  ferric  phosphate  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  ferric  chloride  with  sodium  phosphate  always  has  the  com- 
position 2FePO*-l-5H20  or  Fe^O^P^Qs  +  SH'^O,  whether  it  be  obtained  by  adding 
ferric  chloride  to  excess  of  sodium  phosphate,  or  sodium  phosphate  to  excess  of  ferric 
chloride. 

On  Andrewsite,  a  native  iron  phosphate  from  Cornwall,  see  p.  84. 

Iiead  Phosphates  are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  lead  nitrate 
and  free  phosphoric  acid,  the  decomposition  being  complete  if  the  nitric  acid  is  of  such 
a  strength  that  the  lead  nitrate  will  not  dissolve  in  it  (Duvillier,  Compt,  rend.  Ixxxi. 
1251).  Lead  phosphate  is  easily  decomposed  by  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  with 
formation  of  lead  iodide  or  the  double  iodide  of  lead  and  potassium  (Campani,  Gaz^. 
chim.  ital.  1876,  461). 

nCag^ziesium  Phosphate.  A  compound  of  magnesium-hydrogen  orthophosphate 
with  nitrogen  tetroxide,  4MgHP0*.1^^0*  is  obtained  by  dissolving  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate in  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1-25;  keeping  the  solution  nearly  at  the  boiling 
heat  for  some  time  to  convert  the  pyrophosphate  into  orthophosphate  ;  then  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath ;  reducing  the  white,  gummy,  fissured  acid  residue 
to  coarse  powder ;  and  heating  it  somewhat  more  strongly — best  in  a  paraffin-bath — 
till  it  assumes  a  rusty-brown  colour,  and  ceases  to  give  off  acid  fumes.  The  compound 
thus  prepared  is  a  crystalline  powder,  whitish-yellow  at  ordinary,  rusty-brown  at 
higher  temperatures,  and  becomiHg  whitish-yellow  again  on  cooling.  When  strongly 
heated  it  gives  off  water  and  nitrogen  tetroxide,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  (E.  Luck,  Zeitschr,  anal.  Chem.  vii.  265). 

l^ang-anese  Phosphates.  These  salts  have  been  examined  by  Erlenmeyer  a. 
Heinrich  {Liehig's  Annalen,  cxc.  189). 

Monomanganous  Phos'phate,  MnHXPO*)^-!- 211^0,  previously  obtained  by 
Heintz  (iv.  571),  is  prepared  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated  manganous  sulphide 
in  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise,  and  removing  the 
mother-liquor  by  washing  with  ether  free  from  water  and  alcohol.  At  100°  it 
gives  off  water,  and  is  partially  decomposed,  with  separation  of  phosphoric  acid.  It 
remains  unaltered  in  dry  air,  but  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  forming  an  acid  liquid 
from  which  crystals  of  the  dimanganous  salt  separate  out.  The  same  change  takes 
place  when  the  monomanganous  salt  is  treated  with  cold  water,  so  that  Heintz's 
statement  that  this  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water  cannot  be  regarded  as  correct. 

Dimanganous  Phosphate,  Mnm%'P0*f  +  6W0,  or  MnHPO^-t- SH^O,  may  be 
obtained  by  methods  already  described  (iv.  571),  or,  according  to  Debray  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  [3],  Ixi.  433),  by  treating  manganese  carbonate  with  aqueous  phosphoric  acid, 
and  heating  the  resulting  solution  to  70°— or  in  larger  quantity  and  better  crystals  by 
heating:  the  same  solution  with  alcohol  till*  it  becomes  turbid,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
itself  for  awhile.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are,  according  to  Haushofer's  measure- 
ments, orthorhombic,  having  the  axial  ratio,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0'9445  :_1  :  0-9260,  and  mostly 
exhibiting  the  combination  ooPoo  .  ooi^oo  .  OP  .  P  .  ^P  .  |Poo  .  An  anhydrous 
dimanganous  phosphate,  Mn'(P0*H)2,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  monomanganous  salt 
with  alcohol. 

Trimanganous  Phosphate^  (Mn)3(PO'*)2  4- 7H20,  is  obtained  in  indistinct 
crystals  by  precipitating  manganous  sulphate  with  excess  of  disodic  phosphate :  it 
gives  off  half  its  water  over  sulphuric  acid.  A  trimanganous  phosphate,  differing 
somewhat  from  the  preceding  in  the  manner  in  which  it  gives  off  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, is  obtained  in  needle-shaped  crystals  by  treating  the  dimanganous  salt  with 
cold  water  It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  effloresced  product  containing 
from  9  to  1 1  mols.  water  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air.  Over  sul- 
phuric acid,  however,  it  is  likewise  converted  into  the  salt  with  7  mols.  H^O. 
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A  'pentamanganous  phosphate,  Mn^H-(PO^)'*  +  4H-0,  is  obtained  by  filtering  the 
liquid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  monomanganous  salt  by  water,  and 
keeping  it  for  some  time  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  then  separates  in  rose-coloured, 
rather  large  and  well-defined  crystals,  which  give  olF  their  water  at  150°,  and  become 
opaque,  without  melting,  at  a  red  heat.  According  to  Haushofer's  measurements, 
they  are  monoclinic.  Axial  ratio  a  :  b  :  c=  1*9927  :  1  :  1*7122.  Angle  a.c  =  82°  26'. 
Combination  ooP  .  OP  .  dRoo .  The  prismatic  faces  are  vertically  striated.  Many 
crystals  likewise  exhibit  the  positive  hemidome  Poo  (Erlenmeyer). 

When  pure  manganese  dioxide  or  a  permanganate  is  dissolved  at  100°-110°in 
syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  a  dark  amethyst-blue  syrup  is  obtained  which  is  dissolved  in 
all  proportions  by  water,  with  ruby-red  colour  (Barreswil's  test,  Compt.  rend.  xliv. 
677) ;  and  on  heating  the  solution  in  the  water-bath,  it  becomes  colourless,  and  de- 
posits a  greyish-green  muddy  precipitate  of  a  peculiar  phosphate,  which  when  dried 
at  106°  forms  alight  greenish-grey  powder,  appearing  under  the  microscope  crys- 
talline and  slightly  double-refractive.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  a  clear  light  yellow  solution 
containing  nothing  but  manganese  and  phosphoric  acid.  From  this  and  the  following 
phosphates,  ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  the  manganese,  not  as  a  flesh-coloured 
hydrated  sulphide,  but  as  a  blackish-green  anhydrous  sulphide.  At  a  low  red  heat, 
this  phosphate  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  assumes  a  brownish 
ash-grey  colour.  At  100°-110°  it  redissolves  in  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  producing 
the  original  amethyst-red  liquid.  On  saturating  phosphoric  acid  with  this  phosphate 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  concentrating  the  solution  on  the  sand-bath,  a  second 
phosphate  is  deposited  in  six-sided  plates  or  tabular  rbombohedrons,  or  rhombic 
dodecahedrons,  \  mm.  in  size,  strongly  lustrous,  double-refracting,  amethyst-coloured 
when  hot,  dark  ruby-red_  at  ordinary  temperatures.  These  crystals,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  are  perhaps  identical  with  peach-blossom  coloured  manganic 
metaphosphate.  By  concentrating  the  amethyst-blue  phosphate  over  a  gas-flame  at 
a  low  red  heat,  a  third  phosphate  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  honey-yellow  trans- 
parent glass,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water ;  and  on  finally  driving  off  the  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid  at  a  red  heat,  a  fourth  phosphate  is  left,  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
grey  needle-shaped  crystals,  infusible,  and  permanent  in  the  fire  (W.  H.  Laspeyres, 
J.  pr.  Ghem.  [2],  xv.  320). 

Pyrophosphates,  M^P^O^^  (M'0)20P— P0(0M7.  A  number  of  these  salts, 
principally  double  salts,  have  been  prepared  by  C.  N.  Pahl  {Ber.  vi.  1465),  in  most 
cases  by  dissolving  the  pyrophosphate  of  a  heavy  metal  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
pyrophosphate.    The  following  have  been  analysed  : 


2KT20'  . 

Mn^P^O^ 

-1- 

10H2O 

2Na^P'-^0^  . 

SMn^P^O^ 

-f 

24H20 

Na*P20^  . 

Mn^P^O^ 

+ 

9H20 

Zn2p20^  + 

5H20 

SNa^P'-^O^  . 

Zn^P^O^ 

+ 

24H20 

Na^P^O^  . 

Zn^P^O^ 

-t- 

^,  31,  and  8H20 

4Na*P-0^  . 

5Zn2p207 

+ 

20H2O 

Na^P^O'  . 

4Zn"P20^ 

12H20 

5Na*P-'0'  . 

Fe^peO-' 

+ 

7H-0 

2Na^P-'0'  . 

Fe'P«02' 

+ 

5  and  OH^O 

Na^P^O^  . 

Cd-^P^O' 

+ 

8H20 

Cu'^P^O^  . 

Cu^H'^O^ 

+ 

3H20 

3K^P20'  . 

Cu-P-^0' 

+ 

4H20 

3Na*P20'  . 

Cu^P^O^ 

+ 

4,  24,  and  3211^0 

2Na4p20'  . 

3Cu2P-0^ 

+ 

16,  20,  and  21H20 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  of  several  pyrophosphates,  as 
determined  by  pupils  of  F.  W.  Clarke  {Sill.  Am.  J".  [3],  xiv.  281): 

Determiued  by 
C.  A.  Mohv 

G.  W.  Lewis 


Salt  Specific  gravity 

Na^P^O^  +  lOH^O       .       .  l-7726t    „  21° 

Mg2p20^  J2-598t 

^^^^^^  ■       •       •       •  j  2-559       ,.  23®  i 


Mn2p20' 


^  3-5847  „  20^ 
3-5742     „  26^^ 


*  Schroder  found  2-534. 

Vol.  VIII. 


t  Playfair  a.  Joule  found  1-83. 
5  L 


X  Schroder  found  2-22. 
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Salt  Specific  gravity  Determined  by 

Zn^P^O^  landS^frsj   ^^23°  G.  W.  Lewis 

53-746       „  23°) 

^^■^  ^  } 3-9064     „  27' 

For  sodium  metaphosphate,  NaPO^,  C.  A.  Mohr  2-4756  at  19-5°  and  2-4769  at  18°; 
for  potassium  metaphosphate,  KPO^  2-2639  and  2-2513  at  14*5°;  for  trisodic  ortho- 
phosphate,  Na^TOS  2-5111  at  12°  and  2-5362  at  17-5°. 

Double  pyrophosphates  of  lithium  with  sodium  and  potassium  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Kraut,  Nahnsen  a.  Cuno  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxii.  165).  Mixtures  of  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  pyrophosphate  and  lithium  chloride,  when  left  at  rest  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  deposit  a  double  salt  only  when  the  lithium  pyrophosphate  \s 
in  excess  ;  when  the  mixtures  are  heated,  a  precipitate  of  the  double  salt  is  also 
formed  more  quickly  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  lithium  salt  is  greater.  With 
an  excess  of  sodium  salt,  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  takes  place  only 
after  prolonged  boiling.  The  composition  of  the  precipitates  differs  according  to  tht 
proportion  of  the  two  salts  present  in  the  solution.  Double  pyrophosphates  of  lithium 
and  potassium  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  but  less  readily. 

When  calcium  pyrophosphate  is  exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
the  fused  mass  is  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula,  a  perfectly  transparent  glass  is  obtained 
which  after  cooling  exactly  resembles  ordinary  glass  in  appearance,  has  a  density  of 
2-6,  and  a  refractive  power  equal  to  that  of  crown-glass  (1-525).  It  may  be  worked 
like  ordinary  glass  into  prisms,  lenses,  &c.,  and  cut  and  ground  into  various  forms. 
It  does  not  dissolve  any  metallic  oxides  except  those  of  cobalt  and  chromium.  It 
resists  the  action  of  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  attacked  by  them  when 
heated  ;  also  by  potash.  On  the  other  hand,  it  completely  withstands  the  action  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  may  therefore  be  used  for  making  spectacles  for  workmen  who 
are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  that  acid  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  making  of  enamel 
(Sidot,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1501). 

Phosphoric  Ethers.  On  the  action  of  Ethyl  Phosphate  on  the  Chlorides  of 
Phosphorus,  see  p.  1589. 

Phenylpliosphoric  Acids  and  Clilorides  (Jacobsen,  Ber.  viii.  1519). 

Monophev.ylphosphorio  Chloride,  PO(OC^H^)CP,  is  formed  by  adding  1  mol. 
phenol  to  1  mol.  POOP,  then  heating,  distilling,  and  fractionating.  It  boils  at  241°- 
243°,  and  is  converted  by  access  of  moisture  into 

Monophenylphosphoric  Acid,  PO(OC'^H5)(OH)2. — This  acid  forms  thick  deli- 
quescent needles  melting  at  97°-98°.  During  the  concentration  of  its  solution  it 
partly  decomposes  into  phenol  and  phosphoric  acid.  By  distillation  it  is  resolved 
into  phenol  and  metaphosphoric  acid.  Its  barium  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallises  in  transparent  prisms. 

Biphenylphosphoric  Chloride,  P0(0C^H^)'^C1,  produced  by  the  action  of 
several  molecules  of  phenol  on  1  mol.  POGP,  boils  at  314°-316°  (bar.  at  272  mm.), 
and  offers  a  somewhat  considerable  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalis. 

Biphenylphosphoric  Acid,  P0(0C«H-')20H,  formed  from  it,  is  an  oily  liquid 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  transparent 
needles. 

Triphenyl  Phosphate,  PO(OC^H^)^  formed  in  the  last-mentioned  reaction, 
together  with  diphenylphosphoric  chloride,  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  melts  at  45°, 
and  boils  at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  (Jacobsen). 

Benzyl-^henyl  Phosphate,  (Ci3H")3PO*  =  PO[OC«H''(C^H0]^  is  obtained  by 
heating  benzyl-phenol,  G^H*(C'H^)OH,  on  the  water-bath  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  and  decomposing  the  product  with  water.  When  purified  by  washing  Avith 
a  small  quantity  of  ether,  it  forms  white  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  more 
readily  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  melting  at  93°-94°  (Paterno  a.  Fileti,  Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  vi.  121). 

Triphenyl  Mo nothiophosphate,  PS(OC''II^)^  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture 
of  phosphorus  thiochloride  (1  mol.)  and  phenol  (3  mols.)  in  a  reflux  apparatus  till  the 
liquid  assumes  a  darker  colour,  then  treating  the  cooled  product  with  soda-ley,  and 
crystallising  it  from  alcohol : 

PSCP  +  3C«H-^0H  =  3HC1  H-  PS(OC«H*)^ 
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This  ether  forms  small  white  needle-shaped  crystals  which  turn  red  on  exposure 
to  light,  but  lose  this  colour  when  kept  in  the  dark.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide.  It  melts  at  40°,  and  boils 
with  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  360°.  On  mixing  its  alcoholic  solution 
with  a  solution  of  thallious  oxide,  thallium  sulphide  is  precipitated  and  triphenyl- 
phosphate  is  produced.  The  thio-ether  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  water.  Strong 
nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  the  red  fuming  acid  oxidises  it  partially,  with 
separation  of  a  red  oil,  and  completely  when  heated  with  it  under  pressure  (P.  Schwarze, 
J.^pr.  Chem.  [2],  x.  222). 

Trijphenyl  Trithiophosphate,  PO(SC^H^)^  is  formed  on  boiling  phosphorus 
oxychloride  with  phenyl-mercaptan,  and  separates  after  some  time  from  the  cold- 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  well-defined  prisms,  apparently  monoclinic.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon 
sulphide,  melts  at  72°,  and  boils  with  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  360°. 
With  nitric  acid  it  reacts  like  the  monosulphuretted  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
gentle  heating  with  water,  a  mixture  of  acid  phenyl-ethers  of  thiophosphoric  acids 
passing  into  solution,  while  a  mixture  of  neutral  ethers  remains  undissolved 
(Schwarze). 

Triphenyl  Tetrathiophosphate,  PS(SC^H^)^  prepared  with  phenyl  mercaptan 
and  phosphorus  thiochloride,  forms  white  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  melting 
at  86°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  carbon  sulphide.  It  does  not  volatilise  without  decomposition.  With  water  and 
with  nitric  acid,  it  reacts  like  the  monothiophosphoric  ether.  Attempts  to  convert  it 
into  tripheuylphosphine  by  the  action  of  metals  (bismuth,  copper,  thallium)  were 
unsuccessful  (Schwarze). 

PHOSPHORUS  SUXiPHXBSS  (G.  Ramme,  Ber.  xii.  1350).  Phosphorus 
pentasidphide  is  obtained  in  pale  yellow  prisms,  by  heating  in  sealed  tubes  at  210'^  for 
eight  hours  a  solution  of  sulphur  and  common  phosphorus  in  carbon  bisulphide. 
Attempts  to  prepare  the  trisulphide  P'S^  by  this  method,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  were  unsuccessful,  the  product  in  each  case 
consisting  of  the  disulphide  PS'-,  or,  according  to  its  vapour-density,  P^S*^.  Phosphorus 
disulpkide  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  transparent  needles,  which  melt  at  29G°-298°. 

Heated  with  water  at  150°,  it  yields  phosphorous,  phosphoric,  and  hydrosulphuric 
acids.  The  compound  P^S^  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  red 
phosphorus  in  a  tube  at  260°,  or  by  heating  P^^S*""  with  common  phosphorus  in  a 
current  of  carbonic  anhydride  at  320°.  It  dissolves  freely  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
separates  from  the  solution,  on  evaporation,  in  pale  yellow  prisms  melting  at  166°. 

The  substance  described  by  Berzelius  as  P^S'^  (iv.  605)  is  not  a  definite  com- 
pound, but  consists  of  crystals  of  sulphur  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus. 
The  liquid  sulphides  of  phosphorus  mentioned  by  Berzelius  are  mixtures  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  which  are  separated  by  distillation  with  water. 

PHTHAIiiiUZXiS.    Syn.  with  Phenyl-phthalimides  (see  Phthaltmidbs). 

PHTHAIjEEMS  and  PHTHAlSlfS  (vii.  977).     1.  Pliesaoi-plitlialem, 

C202HO4  (A.  Baeyer,  Ber.  ix.  1230;  xii.  642).  This  compoimd  is  obtained:  (1).  Bv 
the  action  of  phthalic  anhydride  on  phenol  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid: 

C^H^O^  +  2C«H«0  =  H20  +  C^oH'^O^ 

Five  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride,  10  pts.  phenol,  and  4  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid  are 
heated  at  120°  for  ten  hours,  the  resulting  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  dilute  soda-ley.  On  filtering  the  liquid,  the  anhydride  of  phenol-phthalei'n 
remains  undissolved,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  the  phthalein,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol 
and  boiling  with  animal  charcoal.  The  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  water  and  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  deposits  the  phthalein  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  yellowish  granulo- 
crystalline  powder.  Prom  the  aqueous  mother-liquors  or  from  a  solution  in  over-heated 
water,  it  may  be  obtained  in  larger  crystals,  which,  according  to  Groth,  are  triclinic. 

(2).  From  Diphenyl-phthalide,  C^H^^^^'^^^O,  formerly  called  Phthalo- 

phenone  {-p.  1619).  When  this  compound  is  added  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  a  mixture  of  isomeric  dinitrodiphenyl-phthalides  is  obtained,  which, 
by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  mixture  of  diamido-com- 
pounds ;  and  on  removing  the  tin  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  precipitating  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  dissolving  the  resulting  precipitate  in  hot  alcohol,  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  a  diamidodiphenyl-phthaUde,  C-"JI*2(NH2)^0-,  in  thick  plates  having 
an  adamantine  lustre  and  melting  at  179°-180°,  the  mother-liquor  when  concentrated 
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yielding  a  small  quantity  of  an  isomeric  compound  in  crystalline  crusts  melting  at 
205°;  and  finally,  on  dissolving  the  diamido-compound  melting  at  179°-180°  in  an 
acid,  and  heating  the  solution  with  potasssium  nitrite,  the  corresponding  dihydroxyl- 
compound,  C2"H'-(0H)202,  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  violet  colour, 
and  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  phenol-phthalein  produced  from  phenol  and 
phthalic  anhydride. 

Pheno  1  -phthalein  is  therefore  dihydroxy-diphenyl-phthalide,  andis  close!  y 
related  in  constitution  to  rosolic  acid  : 

C'H<^H^'^Z>0  C.H.<C(C^)>0 

Phenol-phthalein.  Rosolic  acid. 

Its  formation  from  phthalic  anhydride  and  phenol  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

and  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  aldehydes  on  phenols  in  presence  of  dehydrating 
agents,  e.g. 

CH3.C0H  +  2C«H50H  =  H^O  +  CHs.CH(C«H40H)2. 

Phenol-phthalein  is  converted  by  fusion  with  potash  into  benzoic  acid  and 
dihydroxybenzophenone: 

C«H*<^^^Q^^>0  +  WO  =  OH^.CO^H  +  C0(C«H*0H;2. 
With  phosphorus  pentachloride,    it    yields  dichlorodiphenylphthalide, 
C'H'<fL°C?^>0. 

Strong  nitric  acid  converts  phenol-phthalein  into  a  nitro-componnd  reducible  by 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  amidophenol-phthalein,  the  hydrochloride  of  which 
dissolves  in  soda-ley  with  blue  colour,  and  when  heated  to  170°  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  a  derivative  of  anthraquinone,  probably  alizarin. 

Tetrabromo-phenolphthalein,  C^H^'Br^O'*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  in 
excess  on  phthalein.  It  crystallises  in  short  colourless  prisms,  w^hich  melt  at  220°- 
230°,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  In  alkalis  it  dissolves 
with  violet  colour,  which  disappears  with  excess  of  the  solvent;  but  the  violet  am- 
moniacal  solution  is  not  so  decolorised.  Heated  for  six  hours  at  145°-150°  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dibromoxyanthraquinone  and  dibromo- 
phenol ; 

C20H'0Br*O4  =  C'^H^Br^O^  +  C^H^Br^.OH. 

Phenol-phthalein  Hydrate. — Phenol-phthalein,  when  fused  with  sodium  hydrate, 
yields  phenol-phthalein,  which  is  not  decomposed  even  when  strongly  heated ;  but 
when  the  phthalein  is  heated  at  1 00°  with  three  times  its  weight  of  potassium  hydrate 
for  24  hours,  a  substance  is  formed  which  crystallises  from  water  in  long  needles 
agreeing  in  composition  with  the  formula  C-"n'^0'*-l-  2H^0. 

Diacetyl-phenol-phthalein,  Qr^^^'^O^G^WOy,  is  readily  formed  by  boiling  phtha- 
lein with  acetic  anhydride.  It  crystallises  from  wood-spirit  in  colourless  tables  melt- 
i»ng  at  143°. 

Vhenol-phthalein  chloride,  C^oH'^Qscp^  \^  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  at  125°  on  phenol-phthalein.  It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol  in  beautiful  silky  laminse,  which  melt  at  155°-156°,  and  sublime  without 
decomposition.    It  is  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid. 

Phenol-phthalin,      C2«H'«04  =  C«H^<^^^^^*^^)',  or 

(C6H^0H)2CH.C«H''.C00H,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  phenol-phthalein 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  small  needles,  and  forms  with  potash  a  colour- 
less solution  which  is  coloured  deep  red  by  potassium  ferricyanide,  phthalein  being 
reproduced.  When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields  a  di-acetyl-compoiind,  which 
is  difficult  to  purify. 

Tetrahromophenol-phthalin  may  be  obtained  either  by  reducing  tetrabromophenol- 
phthalein  in  ammoniacal  solution  with  zinc  dust,  or  by  treating  phenol-phthalin 
with  excess  of  bromine  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  readily,  melts 
at  140°,  and  dissolves  without  colour  in  alkalis.  Its  acetyl-compound  is  crystalline, 
and  melts  at  165°-166°. 

Phenol-phthalidin,C^m^^O^=  >CH— C^— This     compound  is 
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formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  phenol-phthalin,  and  is  thrown  down  by 
water  from  the  acid  solution  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  yellowish  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  readily  in  ether  to  form  a  yellow  solution  with  greenish  fluorescence. 
It  is  not  crystallisable,  and  oxidises  easily  in  the  air-,  so  that  it  cannot  well  be 
analysed  ;  but  the  composition  of  the  bromine-derivative  described  below  shows  that 
its  formula  is  C^''H'*0^  and  consequently  that  it  is  formed  by  elimination  of  water 
from  phenol-phthalin,  into  which  substance  it  is  reconverted  by  heating  it  with  water 
at  176°.    It  dissolves  in  alkalis  without  alteration  in  the  absence  of  air. 

Tetrabromophenol-'phthalidin,  C-''H'"Br*0',  is  thrown  down  by  water  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  tetrabromophenol-phthalin  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  freely  in  ether  and  acetone,  and  forms  yellow  solutions  in  alkalis. 

Phenol-phthalide'in,   C^off^O*  =  >COH-C«H^.     This  compound, 

'  CO 

metameric  with  phenol-phthalei'n  and  related  to  phenol-phthalidin  in  the  same 
manner  as  triphenyl-carbinol  to  triphenyl-methane,  is  produced  by  oxidation  of 
phenol-phthalidin,  the  best  reagent  for  the  purpose  being  potassium  manganate  in 
alkaline  solution.  It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  colourless,  thin,  tabular 
crystals,  and  from  weak  spirit  in  thin  laminae,  which  melt  at  212".  It  dissolves  in 
potash-ley,  with  yellow  colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  colourless 
amorphous  flocks  by  acids.  It  forms  a  deep  violet  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  tlie 
smallest  portion  of  phthalidein  being  enough  to  colour  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid. 
Its  alkaline  solution  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  to  phenol-phthalidin. 

Diacet^l-phenol-phthalide'in,  C^*'H''0'*(C''^H^O)',  obtained  by  boiling  phenol-phtha- 
lidein  with  acetic  anhydride,  crystallises  in  small  prisms  melting  at  109". 

Fhenol-phthalidein  chloride,  C-^H'^O^CP,  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  phenol-phthalidein  at  125°,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles,  which 
melt  at  156°. 

Tetrahromophenol-fhthalidmi,  C^''H"'Br''0'*,  is  formed  either  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  phenol-phthalidein,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  tetrabromophenol-phthalidin. 
It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  opaque  crystals,  which  melt  above  280°  ; 
dissolves  in  alkalis  with  yellow,  and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  blue  colour.  When 
heated  to  140°  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  behaves  like  tetrabromophenol  plithalei'n,  yield- 
ing dibromoxyauthraquinone.  The  diacetyl-compoimd,  C-''H*(C''^H^O')Br^O*,  formed  by 
boiling  it  with  acetic  anhydride,  melts  at  182°-183°. 

Compounds  of  Phenol-phthalidein  with  Phenols. — When  a  phenol  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  the  phthalidein  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  colour  of  the  solution  at  once 
changes  from  violet  to  blood-red,  and  on  addition  of  water  a  red  amorphous  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down.  The  compound  with  phenol  is  an  amorphous  brick-red  powder, 
which  dissolves  with  deep  violet  colour  in  alkalis,  and  is  thrown  down  again  by  acids 
as  a  yellowish-red  precipitate.  Its  alcoholic  solution,  when  treated  with  bromine, 
yields  a  crystalline  substitution-product,  soluble  with  blue  colour  in  alkalis.  Tetra- 
bromophenol-phthalidein  similarly  combines  with  phenol,  as  does  also  phenol-phthali- 
dein chloride.  The  phenol-compound  forms  with  ammonia  at  150°-160°  a  crystalline 
substance  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  with  blue  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Phenol-hydroxy-phthalein,  C^oH'^O^  =  C'A\0^)^^'^^'^'^^^0,  a  com- 
pound closely  resembling  phenol-phthalein,  is  formed  by  heating  hydroxyphthalic 
anhydride  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  at  115°.  It  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
water  than  phenol-phthalein,  and  its  dilute  alkaline  solution  is  rose-red.  It  is  reduced 
by  zinc-dust  to  a  colourless  hydroxyphthalin,  which,  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  greenish -yellow  hydroxyphthalidin  ;  the  latter,  like 
the  phthalidin,  is  oxidised  by  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  peroxide  in  the  cold, 
yielding  a  colourless  hydroxyphthalidein,  which  disselves  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  blue 
violet  colour  (Baeyer,  Ber.  x.  1079). 

Diimidophenol-phthalein,  C'^H^xC^^Q^^g ^NH  (Baeyer  a.  Burkhardt, 

Ber.  xi.  1297). — The  ammonium  salt  of  this  compound  is  formed  by  heating  phenol- 
phthalein  for  three  hours  at  160°-170°  with  10  pts.  of  aqueous  ammonia;  and  on 
treating  this  salt  with  an  acid,  the  free  diimido-compound  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by  treating  its  alcoholic  solution  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallising  it  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  benzene.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  acetone,  and  glacial 
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acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  benzene  and  in  chloroform,  and  crystallises  in  small  colour- 
less pointed  needles  melting  at  265°-266°.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalis  without 
coloration,  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  yellow  colour.  Heated  at  100°  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  phenol-phthalein  and  ammonia. 

Tetrabromodiimidophenol-phthalein,  G«H*<^£^^(J^^^^^^>NH,  prepared  in  like 

manner  by  heating  tetrabromophenol-phthalein  with  10  pts.  aqueous  ammonia  for 
three  hours  at  160°-180°,  melts  at  280°,  and  is  converted  by  acetic  anhydride  into 
the  tetracetyl-derivative, 

which  melts  at  241°.  Tetrabromodiimidophenol-phthalem  is  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  in  alcoholic  solution  into  dihromodinitrodiimidophenol-yhthalein  : 

Resorcinol-pbttaalein,  C-»H'*0«  =  C«H4<^^q^6^2[oH)2'  fluorescein, 

c-^H.^o.  =  c.H<«g;gg:(°g)>o. 

Fluorescein,  the  anhydride  of  resorcinol-phthalein,  was  discovered  by  Baeyer  in  1871 
(vii.  524)  ;  some  of  its  derivatives  were  obtained  by  E.  Fischer  in  1874  {Ber.  vii. 
1211),  and  numerous  others  have  more  recently  been  prepared  and  examined  by 
Baeyer  {Liehigs  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  1).  It  is  prepared  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride 
with  resorcinol : 

C«H*03  +  2C«H«02  =  2H20  +  Q'^'^W^OK 

5  pts.  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  7  pts.  of  resorcinol  are  heated  at  195°-200°  till  a 
solid  mass  is  formed ;  this  mass  is  boiled  with  water  ;  and  the  undissolved  portion  is 
washed  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  resinous  bye-products.  The  crude  fluorescein 
thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  dilute  soda-ley,  precipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  extracted  with  ether.  On  adding  a  little  absolute  alcohol  to  this  solution  and 
distilling  off  the  ether,  fluorescein  crystallises  in  grains  or  crusts.  The  crude  fluo- 
rescein may  also  be  purified  by  boiling  it  with  a  quantity  of  dilute  soda  which  is 
insufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  or  by  adding  calcium  chloride  to  its  alkaline  solution, 
filtering  off  the  dark  brown  precipitate,  and  adding  sodium  phosphate,  which  produces 
a  brown  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  liquid  is  then  again  filtered  and  the 
pure  compound  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  an  acid. 

Fluorescein  is  an  amorphous,  yellow,  fiocculent  precipitate,  which,  on  standing, 
heating,  or  drying,  becomes  crystalline,  and  consists  of  C^^H'^O*  +  H^O.  From  alcohol 
it  crystallises  in  dark  red  anhydrous  grains,  and  from  wood-spirit  in  yollow  prisms, 
which  probably  contain  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water  with  a  yellow  colour ;  in  presence  of  acids  it  is  more 
freely  soluble.  When  freshly  precipitated  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
&c.,  but  in  the  crystallised  state  only  slowly,  and  after  continued  boiling.  In  hot 
acetic  acid  it  is  readily  soluble,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene,  toluene,  and  chloro- 
form. The  ethereal  solution  is  pale  yellow,  and  not  fluorescent,  whereas  the  yellowish- 
red  alcoholic  solution  shows  a  green  fluorescence.  It  may  be  heated  to  280°  without 
change,  and  begins  to  decompose  at  290°.  It  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow,  but  does  not 
combine  with  mordants. 

Fluorescein  is  a  very  weak  acid,  dissolving  in  strong  alkalis  with  a  dark  red 
colour.  This  solution  is  not  fluorescent,  but  changes  on  dilution  to  yellowish-red  and 
yellow,  and  then  exhibits  a  splendid  yellowish-green  fluorescence  like  that  of  uranium 
glass  ;  and  even  if  so  much  water  is  added  that  the  liquid  appears  colourless  in  trans- 
mitted light,  it  shows  in  reflected  light  a  green  tinge  like  the  colour  of  some  Alpine 
lakes.  The  concentrated  solution  allows  only  the  red  and  yellow  rays  to  pass, 
whereas  when  dilute  it  gives  an  absorption- spectrum  with  a  broad  dark  band  in  the 
green. 

When  alcoholic  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  fluorescein  in  ether,  a  reddish - 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  loses  ammonia  on  boiling  or  drying.  In  lime-  and 
baryta-water  fluorescein  dissolves  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour  ;  its  alkaline  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  magnesium  salts,  while  alum  produces  a  reddish-yellow  precipi- 
tate, which,  on  further  addition  of  alum,  becomes  yellow,  and  then  consists  of  pure 
fluorescein.  The  salts  of  some  other  heavy  metals  behave  in  a  similar  way ;  the  lead 
and  silver  salts  are  more  stable,  and  form  reddish  precipitates. 

The  striking  colouring  properties  of  fluorescein  aiford  the  means  of  detecting  even 
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traces  of  resoreinol  in  presence  of  other  phenols.  It  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the 
substance  with  an  excess  of  phthalic  anhydride  to  near  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter. 
If  the  melt  remains  colourless,  neither  resoreinol  nor  pyrogallol  or  phloroglucol  is 
present,  but  if  it  has  a  yellowish -red  colour,  these  substances  may  be  present.  In  the 
latter  case  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute  soda,  the  smallest  trace  of  resoreinol  then 
becoming  apparent  by  the  fluorescence  of  the  solution,  while  pyrogallol  yields  a  blue, 
and  phloroglucol  a  yellow  liquid,  which  are  not  fluorescent.  If  a  large  proportion  of 
pyrogallol  should  interfere  with  the  reaction,  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is 
carefully  added,  which  destroys  the  gallei'n  at  once,  but  acts  only  slowly  on  the 
fluorescein. 

When  fluorescein  is  heated  with  soda-ley  and  zinc-dust,  the  solution  becomes 
colourless.  On  adding  an  acid  and  shaking  with  ether,  jiuorescin  dissolves,  and 
remains  on  evaporation  as  a  colourless  varnish.  It  forms  an  alkaline,  colourless 
solution,  which  absorbs  oxygen,  while  oxidising  agents  reconvert  it  quickly  into 
fluorescein. 

Fluorescein  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  dark  red  colour,  a 
compound  of  the  two  bodies  being  formed,  which  is  obtained  pure  by  heating  2  mols. 
of  resorcin  and  1  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  100° 
for  five  to  six  hours.  The  melt  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  crystallised  from  wood- 
spirit  at  a  low  temperature.  In  this  manner  yellowish-red  prisms  are  obtained,  having 
the  empirical  formula  C^oH-^O^ -f  SO^,  and  melting  at  140°-lo0°.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  recrystallisation,  become  turbid  in  damp  air,  and  are  resolved  by  warm 
water  or  alkalis  into  their  components. 

When  fluorescein  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  for  some  time,  resorcinol-coerulin  is 
formed,  which  is  precipitated  by  water  in  dark  red  flakes.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis 
with  a  greenish  blue,  and  in  ether  with  a  reddish-violet  colour,  and  is  also  soluble  in 
water,  the  concentrated  solution  being  red,  and  the  dilute  splendid  reddish  violet.  It 
is  reduced  in  an  alkaline  solution  by  zinc-dust,  and  the  red  liquid  thus  formed  again 
becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Eesorcinol-phthalein,  C^^H'^O^  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  alkalis 
on  fluorescein:  for  on  boiling  the  latter  with  an  excess  of  soda,  the  liquid  when  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  becomes  dark  violet,  and  crystals  of  the  same  colour  separate 
out.  On  adding  water,  the  solution  flrst  becomes  red,  then  assumes  a  dingy  colour, 
and  on  standing,  or  more  quickly  on  heating,  it  assumes  the  colour  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  fluorescein,  which  is  precipitated  on  adding  an  acid.  When  alcohol  is 
added  to  the  violet  solution,  it  becomes  intensely  violet,  and  then  gives  an  absorption- 
spectrum  having  a  dark  band  between  the  blue  and  green,  and  another  between'the 
green  and  red.  If  an  acid  be  added  to  the  violet  alkaline  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  formed,  dissolving  in  ether  with  a  yellow  colour,  and  on  then  adding  an  alkali  the 
latter  becomes  again  violet.  These  reactions  show  that  resorcin-phthalein  is  a  stable 
body  in  presence  of  acids  or  strong  alkalis,  but  that  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution  it 
soon  changes  again  into  its  anhydride. 

Moiioresorcinol-phthale'in,  C^^WO^  =  C^11''<^q^^''^^^^ ,  \s  formed  by  boiling 

fluorescein  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda.  The  violet  colour  then  changes  to  a 
brownish  yellow,  and  on  dissolving  the  melt  in  water,  and  adding  an  acid,  a  milky 
liquid  is  formed,  from  which  crystals  soon  separate.  These  may  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  and  in  this  manner  large  yellowish  striated 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  have  the  composition  C'^H^^O^ -j- H'-'O,  and  give  off  their 
water  at  100°.  They  melt  at  about  200°,  but  decompose  even  below  this  tempera- 
ture when  heated  for  some  time.  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  hot  water,  very  freely 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  form  with  alkalis  a  yellow  solution,  giving  with  silver 
nitrate  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  decomposes  when  heated,  with  separation 
of  metallic  silver.  Monoresorcinol-phthalein,  heated  with  resoreinol,  yields  fluorescein, 
which  is  also  formed  by  heating  it  alone,  phthalic  anhydride  subliming  at  the  same 
time : 

2CHH"'05  =  C20H12O5  +  Cm'O^  +  2H20. 

When  somewhat  strongly  heated  with  soda,  it  is  resolved  into  resoreinol  and  phthalic 
acid,  which  is  further  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzoic  acid. 

Fluoresce'in-derivatives  formed  hy  replacement  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Hydroxyl-groups. 

Diacetyl-jiuoresce'in.  G^'^W^O^Q-WO)-,  is  formed  by  heating  fluorescein  with 
four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride  at  140°,  until,  on  mixing  a  small 
quantity  with  alcohol,  yellow  crystals  separate  out,  which  are  insoluble  in  ammonia. 
The  whole  is  now  treated  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  convert  the  anhydride  into  the 
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acetic  ether;  the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  solution  is  poured  into 
several  volumes  of  alcohol,  whereupon  the  pure  compound  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles  melting  at  200°.  It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit, 
readily  in  acetic  acid  and  hot  acetone,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  decomposed  into  fluorescein  and  acetic  acid  by  boiling  alkalis,  and  rapidly 
in  alcoholic  solution ;  the  same  decomposition  is  produced  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

Bihen  z  oyl-fluoresce'in,  C'^''H^<'0'''(C^H^O)-,  is  obtained  by  heating  fluorescein 
with  benzoyl  chloride  for  an  hour  at  140°.  The  dark  brown  residue  is  boiled  with 
water  and  crystallised  from  acetone.  It  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  215°, 
dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  ether,  but  readily  in  hot  acetone. 
Alcoholic  potash  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  resolve  it  into  its  components. 

Mon  ethyl- fluorescein,  C^°H"  0^(0^115). — To  prepare  this  compound,  potash- 
solution  is  saturated  with  fluorescein,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
heated  for  two  or  three  hours  at  120°  with  more  than  2  mols.  of  ethyl  bromide  and  ten 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  water  and  treated 
with  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  unaltered  fluorescein.  The  monethyl-compound  is 
then  extracted  with  ether,  the  solution  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  concentrated.  On  heating  the  syrupy  residue  with  ether,  monethyl- 
fluorescein  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  155°-156°.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  separates  from  these 
solvents  as  a  syrupy  mass,  miscible  with  ether,  and  crystallising  therefrom  in  needles, 
which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  the  pure  solvent.  When  water  is  added  to  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution,  it  becomes  milky  on  cooling,  and  deposits  turbid,  yellow  crystals. 
The  compound  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  which  decompose  it  on  heating.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  ether  with  a  greenish-yellow  colour  and  a  light 
green  fluorescence,  which  disappears  on  adding  water ;  on  neutralising  this  solution, 
the  unaltered  compound  is  precipitated. 

Biethyl-fluoresce'in,  Q'^^W^^O^iQ'^W'f',  is  not  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
bromide  on  the  potassium-compound,  and  only  sparingly  when  the  silver  compound  is 
heated  with  ethyl  bromide  and  ten  times  its  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  reddish-brown 
solution  thus  formed  is  concentrated  and  precipitated  with  water ;  the  precipitate  is 
treated  with  sodium  carbonate  to  dissolve  unaltered  fluorescein  ;  and  the  insoluble 
portion  dissolved  in  ether,  which  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  pale  yellow  plates.  The  compound  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  shows  a  vivid  yellow  fluorescence. 
It  is  not  changed  by  dilute  alkalis,  but  concentrated  alkalis  and  sulphuric  acid  de 
compose  it  into  alcohol  and  fluorescein. 

Fluorescein  chloride,  C^^H'^O^CP,  is  easily  obtained  by  heating  1  mcl. 
fluorescein  with  2  mols.  phosphorus  pentachloride  for  an  hour  or  two  to  100°.  The 
product  is  successively  treated  with  boiling  water,  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate, and  boiling  alcohol.  On  dissolving  the  residue  in  hot  toluene,  and  adding  alcohol, 
the  chloride  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeating  this  operation.  It 
forms  colourless  prisms  melting  at  252°,  and  dissolving  readily  in  hot  benzene,  toluene, 
and  chloroform,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid  and  chloroform.  It  is  not 
changed  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash,  while  on  fusing  it  with  potash  it  is  completely 
destroyed ;  but  on  heating  it  with  slaked  lime  and  a  little  water  to  230°  for  some 
hours,  it  is  again  converted  into  fluorescein.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it  without  alteration,  but  on  boiling  the  solution,  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  on  adding  water,  dark  red  flakes  are  precipitated,  which  dissolve  in  ether  with  a 
wine-rsd  colour. 

"When  the  chloride  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid  to  150°  for 
5  or  6  hours,  the  iodide  C^^Ri'^O^P  is  formed,  crystallising  from  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acetic  acid  in  small,  rhombohedral  plates,  melting  at  229°-230°.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute,  but  not  in  concentrated,  alkalis. 

Fhioresce'in-derivatives  formed  by  replacement  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Benzene-nuclei. 

Binitro-fluoresce'in,  C2*'I^''(NO^)20^  is  obtained,  but  not  quite  pure,  by  dis- 
solving fluorescein  in  20  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  to  the  solution  at  0°  2  pts. 
of  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  dissolving  in  potash  with 
a  brown  colour,  which  on  heating  changes  to  red  and  blue.  On  heating  it  with  acetic 
anhydride,  the  compound  C2«H8(NO0'^O3(OCOCH3)2  is  formed,  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  pale  yellow  needles.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  acting  with  nitric 
acid  on  a  solution  of  acetylfluorescein  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  by  dissolving  it  in 
cold  nitric  acid,  while,  on  heating,  tetranitrofluorescein  is  formed. 
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When  dinitrofluorescein,  or,  better,  its  acetyl -compound,  is  boiled  for  five  minutes 
with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  a  ley  containing  15  per  cent,  of  alkali,  the  liquid 
changes  to  red  and  then  blue.  Acids  produce  a  yellow  precipitate,  crystallising  from 
ether-alcohol  in  glistening  red  crystals,  consisting  of  C'^Hi^XNO-'/'O**.  This  compound 
dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  blue  colour,  which  on  dilution  first  changes  into  violet  and 
then  again  into  blue.  In  its  absorption-spectrum  the  yellow  is  completely  cut  off, 
and  it  shows  a  faint  band  between  the  blue  and  the  green.  The  potassium  salt  of 
this  dinitro-fliiorescem  hydrate  appears  to  be  formed  by  acting  with  alcoholic  potash 
on  dinitro-fluorescei'n,  a  blue  crystalline  body  separating  out,  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  reduce  dinitro-fluorescein  in  alcoholic  solution, 
diamido-fluorescein  being  probably  formed.  Its  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  greenish- 
grey  needles,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  cherry-red  colour.  With  nitrous  acid  it 
yields  a  body  crystallising  in  yellow  needles,  and  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a  light 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  a  strong  dark  green  fluorescence. 

Tetrcmitro-fluorescein,  (y^°'K^(^0'^yO^,  is  formed  by  adding  an  excess  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  to  about  5  grams  of  fluorescein  ;  a  violent  reaction  soon  sets  in,  and  as 
soon  as  the  whole  is  dissolved,  the  compound  may  be  precipitated  with  water, 
washed  with  water  and  a  little  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  50  pts.  of  boiling  glacial 
acetic  acid.  On  cooling,  it  separates  in  colourless,  warty  crystals.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a  yellowish-red  colour  and  a  faint  yellowish-green  fluor- 
escence. The  addition  of  a  little  mineral  acid  changes  the  colour  into  a  pale  reddish- 
violet,  while  on  adding  more,  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  In  alkalis  it  dissolves 
with  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  in  boiling  water  with  a  red  colour.  It  dyes  on  wool 
an  intense  and  fast  orange.  Dilute  boiling  alkalis  do  not  change  it,  but  concen- 
trated alkalis  change  the  colour  to  brown,  and  then  to  a  pale  yellow. 

Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  reduce  tetranitrofluorescein  to  an  amido-compound, 
dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a  splendid  bluish-violet  colour.  In  ammonium  sulphide  it 
dissolves  with  a  brownish-red  colour,  which  changes  to  violet  on  heating.  Acids 
produce  a  brown  precipitate,  crystallising  from  ether  in  brown  needles,  and  dyeing  on 
silk  a  dingy  violet. 

Monobromofluoresce'in  is  formed  by  suspending  fluorescein  in  4  pts.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  adding  the  required  quantity  of  bromine  mixed  with  4  pts.  of  acetic 
acid.  The  compound  is  a  yellowish-red  amorphous  body,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
in  crystals,  and  is  changed  by  boiling  acetic  anhydride  into  a  sticky  mass.  The 
alkaline  solution  has  a  reddish  colour  and  faint  green  fluorescence. 

Bihromofluoresee'in  is  formed  by  using  2  mols.  of  bromine.  It  forms  compact 
reddish-brown  needles  with  a  deep  green  reflex,  melts  at  200^-270°,  and  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  acetic  ether.  Its  alkaline  solution  is 
reddish-yellow,  and  shows  a  faint  yellowish-green  fluorescence.  On  boiling,  the  liquid 
changes  into  violet  and  blue,  and  the  fluorescence  into  a  dark  green.  On  boiling  it 
with  acetic  anhydride,  the  di acetyl -compound  is  formed,  crystallising  in  colourless 
needles,  which  become  red  at  180°,  and  melt  at  208°-210°. 

Bihromodinitrofluorescc'in,  C^H^'Bv^i^O'^yO^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  dibromofluorescein  or  by  that  of  bromine  on  dinitrofluorescein  ;  also  by 
dissolving  1  mol.  of  the  tetranitro-compound  in  boiling  acetic  acid  and  adding  2  mols. 
bromine.  It  crystallises  in  compact  yellow  needles,  which  are  very  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  dissolve  in  alkalis  with  a  yellowish  colour,  changing 
to  pale  pink  on  addition  of  water.  It  is  not  fluorescent,  but  gives  an  absorption- 
spectrum  resembling  that  of  eosin.  Its  acetyl-derivative  forms  colourless  needles 
which  become  violet  at  210°  and  melts  at  250°. 

Tetrahromofluoresce'in,  or  Eosin,  C^^R^Bv^O^. — This  beautiful  body,  which 
is  now  manufactured  on  the  large  scale,  and  has  been  introduced  into  commerce  by 
H.  Cart)  as  a  dye-stuff,  is  formed  by  mixing  fluorescein  with  4  pts.  of  acetic  acid,  and 
adding  the  required  quantity  of  bromine,  which  is  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  acetic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  adding  bromine  to  a  mixture  of  fluorescein  and 
alcohol.  It  is  purified  by  converting  it  into  the  pure  potassium  salt,  and  decomposing 
it  by  a  mineral  acid.  An  amorphous  reddish-yellow  precipitate  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  dried  and  dissolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  is 
then  distilled  off  until  crystals  begin  to  separate ;  or  the  potassium  salt  is  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  shaken  with  ether.  The  amorphous  eosin  is 
much  more  freely  soluble  than  the  crystals ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  reddish-yellow 
and  not  fluorescent ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  The  crystals  obtained  from  alcohol  consist  of 
C^oH^Br^O^  +  C^H^O,  the  alcohol  being  given  off"  at  100^.  If  to  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  water  is  added  until  it  becomes  turbid,  and  then  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
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liquid  on  boiling  becomes  clear  again,  and  dull  flesh-coloured  crystals  separate  out,  con- 
sisting of  the  pure  compound. 

Eosin  is  a  bibasic  acid  ;  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  but  only  im- 
perfectly by  acetic  acid. 

The  potassium  salt,  C-<'H^Br"*0^K2  +  gH^O,  occurs  in  commerce  as  '  soluble  eosin,' 
and  forms  brown,  indistinct,  prismatic  crystals,  with  a  blue  and  yellowish-green 
reflection.  To  obtain  it  in  well-defined  crystals,  100  pts.  are  dissolved  in  50  pts.  of 
water,  and  after  addition  of  100  pts.  of  alcohol  and  filtering,  the  solution  deposits  on 
standing  splendid  large  plates,  which  in  transmitted  light  appear  red,  and  show  the 
above  reflection.  They  form  a  red  powder,  and  belong  to  the  triclinie  system,  being 
combinations  of  ooP,  ool^oo.  ooPoo,  They  contain  5  mols.  of  water.  On  dissolving 
them  in  dilute  alcohol,  small  reddish-brown  crystals  with  a  greenish-yellow  reflex 
crystallise  on  cooling ;  they  appear  to  contain  1  mol.  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous 
solution  is  quickly  dried,  the  salt  separates  as  a  varnish  having  a  yellowish-green 
metallic  lustre.  It  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  water.  The  concentrated  solution  is  dark 
yellowish-red,  and  in  a  thin  layer  pale  pink.  A  dilute  solution  is  yellowish-red,  and 
exhibits  a  strong  greenish-yellow  fluorescence,  which  is  also  seen  when  the  solution  is 
very  weak.  Its  absorption-spectrum  has  a  broad  dark  band  in  the  green.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  exhibits  similar  colours,  but  a  stronger  fluorescence.  The  absorption-spectrum 
is  destroyed  by  mineral  acids,  but  not  by  acetic  acid.  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining 1  pt.  in  150  gives  the  following  reactions  : 

It  is  not  changed  by  magnesium  sulphate.    Calcium  and  barium  chloride  give 
crystals  on  quickly  boiling  down  the  liquid,  while  cadmium  sulphate  deposits  crystals 
in  twelve  hours,  and  nickel  sulphate  after  weeks.    Mercuric  chloride  gives  at  once  a  i 
crystalline  precipitate,  and  on  standing  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  crystals.    Eed  ) 
amorphous  precipitates  are  formed  by  salts  of  silver  and  lead,  and  reddish-brown  by  \ 
copper  salts,  while  alum,  zinc  sulphate,  stannous  chloride,  cobalt,  nitrate,  ferric  and  j 
ferrous  chloride,  manganese  sulphate,  and  bismuth  nitrate,  give  amorphous  reddish- 
yellow  precipitates. 

The  ammonium  salt,  G^°R^Bv*0%'i^R*y,  is  obtained  in  small  red  needles,  when  a  > 
solution  of  tetrabromofluorescein  in  alcoholic  ammonia  is  concentrated ;  they  give  ofl  i 
some  ammonia  on  drying.  ' 

The  barium  salt,  C^^H^Br-'O^Ba  +  2R'^0,  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  2  pts.  ", 
of  the  potassium  salt  with  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  barium  chloride  in  such  proportion  i 
that  60  pts.  of  water  are  present.  On  boiling,  crystals  separate  out,  of  which  more  ( 
are  obtained  on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  after  cooling ;  they  form  small  rhombic  ! 
plates  with  a  green  reflex ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  yellowish-red,  and  shows  a  i 
green  fluorescence. 

The  cupric  salt,  C^oH^Br^O^Ca  +  ^-H^O,  forms  small  yellowish -red  needles,  with  a  i 
faint  green  lustre ;  it  is  more  freely  soluble  than  the  barium  salt.  : 

The  cadmium  salt  is  deposited  from  a  dilute  solution  in  very  glistening,  small  six- 
sided  plates,  having  a  brilliant  greenish-yellow  lustre;  at  100°  it  loses  water  and  | 
becomes  green.  I 

The  silver  salt,  C^^H^Br^O^Ag^  is  a  dark  red  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  salt-  j 
solutions,  but  dissolves  in  pare  water  and  alcohol,  and  on  heating  it  with  the  latter  to  i 
150°  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  it  crystallises  in  microscopic,  indistinct  prisms,  i 
which  are  almost  black.  The  precipitated  salt  becomes  green  when  dried  in  a  vacuum.  i 

The  lead  salt,  C2<'H«Br'*05(PbOH)2  is  obtained  as  a  red  precipitate,  when  the  M 
potassium  salt  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate,  while  the  nitrate  produces  a  similar  pre-  )\ 
cipitate  which  is  not  quite  pure,  C^oH^Br^O^Pb.  i 

Bed  Monethyl-tetrahTomofluoresce'in  or  Erythrin,  C^oH^Br^O^ j ^g-"^  '  | 

is  formed  when  the  potassium  salt  of  eosin  is  heated  at  140°-150°  for  four  or  five  j 

hours  with  15  pts.  of  alcohol  and  a  quantity  of  potassium  ethyl-sulphate,  which  would  | 

be  sufficient  to  form  the  neutral  ether.    On  cooling,  the  tubes  are  found  to  contain  \ 

a  gelatinous  mass  mixed  with  large  crystals,  which,  on  adding  water,  remain  undis-  i 

solved,  while  the  unchanged  potassium   salt  of  eosin  dissolves.     The  crystals,  'j 

which '  consist  of  the  potassium- compound  of  erythrin,  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  j 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  acetic  acid.    If  it  be  concentrated,  erythrin 

separates  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  but  from  a  dilute  solution,  it  crystallises  on  |! 
evaporation  in  red  needles  with  a  beetle-green  lustre.    Erythrin  is  also  formed,  but 

not  so  readily,  by  the  action  of  ethyl  bromide  on  the  potassium  salt  of  eosin.  j] 

Erythrin  dissolves  slowly  but  freely  in  alcohol,  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  P 

more  readily  in  chloroform  and  acetic  acid.    From  the  first  two  solvents  it  separates  ! 

in  warty  crystals,  but  when  its  solution  in  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  is  j 
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diluted  with  water,  distinct  crystals  are  obtained.  Erythrin  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  loO°  is  converted  into  eosin. 

The  potassium  salt,  C^H^Br'*0XC2H^)K  +  H^O,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  absolute  alcohol,  but  readily  in  hot,  dilute  alcohol  of  50  per  cent.  The  concentrated 
solution  is  yellowish-red,  the  dilute  solution,  pale  pink,  with  a  yellowish-green 
fluorescence ;  its  absorption-spectrum  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  eosin.  The 
salt,  called  in  commerce  '  insoluble  eosin,'  dyes  silk  and  wool  like  eosin,  but  t-^e 
shades  are  more  inclined  to  violet.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  rhombohedrons. 
They  have  a  strong  beetle-green  lustre,  and  yield  a  pink  powder.  Silver  nitrate 
precipitates  the  solution;  the  precipitate  is  amorphous,  red  in  reflected  light,  and 
beautiful  violet  in  transmitted  light ;  it  becomes  crystalline  on  heating  or  sc  nding, 
has  a  beetle-green  lustre  in  the  dry  state,  and  appears  deep  blue  in  traubmilted 
light.    The  lead  salt  is  a  similar  precipitate. 

Colourless  Monethyl-tetrahromofluoresce'in. — This  isomeride  of  erythrin 
is  formed,  together  with  the  diethyl-compound,  when  the  silver  salt  of  eosin  is  heated 
with  an  excess  of  ethyl  iodide  or  bromide,  and  twenty  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  at 
100°  for  three  to  four  hours.  To  separate  the  two  ethers,  the  product  is  repeatedly 
exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  the  monethyl-ether  is  more  readily  soluble 
and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  yellow  needles.  As  soon  as  the  red  crystals  of  the 
diethyl-ether  appear,  the  treatment  with  alcohol  is  stopped,  and  the  yellow  crystals  are 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  of  50  per  cent.,  which  dissolves  chiefly  the 
monethyl-compound.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  more  dilute  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  and  the  ether  which  separates  out  is  again  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  is  thus 
obtained  in  colourless  needles.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  a  little 
more  freely  in  glacial  acetic  acid ;  its  very  pale  solution  is  coloured  light  yellow  by 
alkalis,  and  gives  yellowish-white  precipitates  with  silver  nitrate  and  lead  acetate. 
It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  carbonates  and  dilute  alkalis.  The  existence  of  two 
isomeric  monethyl-compounds  shows  that  the  two  hydroxyls  occupy  different  positions. 

Diethyl-tetrahromofluoresce'in,  C^*'H'^Br*0^(C^H^)2,  is  obtained  not  only  as 
described  above,  but  also  by  heating  the  silver  salt  of  the  red  monethyl-ether  with 
ethyl  iodide.  To  isolate  it  from  the  residue  from  the  preparation  of  the  white  mon- 
ethylic  ether,  this  residue  is  exhausted  with  chloroform,  and  the  crystals,  after  boiling 
with  dilute  alcoholic  potash,  are  recrystallised  from  chloroform.  It  forms  small  but 
well-defined  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  rhombohedrons,  and  dissolve  very  sparingly 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  a  yellowish  colour,  and  freely  in  chloroform  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  Aqueous  alkalis  do  not  decompose  it  on 
boiling,  but  alcoholic  potash,  as  well  as  hot  sulphuric  acid,  converts,  it  into  eosin. 

Mo  nomethyl-tetrahroonofluoresce'in,  or  Methyl  erythrin^ 
C-^H''Br^O^(CH^),  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  freely  in  chloroform,  and  crys- 
tallises in  red  needles,  having  a  beetle-green  lustre. 

Acet  y  I- tet  r  abr  0  mo  fluorescein  is  formed  by  heating  eosin  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride  to  140°.  It  forms  colourless  needles  dissolving  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  acetone,  wood-spirit,  and  acetic  ether,  and  more  freely  in  hot  benzene  and 
chloroform.    On  heating,  it  becomes  red  at  180°,  but  melts  only  at  278°. 

Tetrahromofluoresce'in  chloride,  C2*'II^Br''0^Cl-,  is  obtained  by  heating 
tetrabromofluorescein  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  for  an  hour  at  100°.  The  pro- 
duct, after  being  well  boiled  with  water  and  a  dilute  alkali,  is  dissolved  in  seventy 
times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  150°,  filtered  through  asbestos,  and 
then  mixed  with  3  vols,  of  alcohol.  The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  water  added,  until  crystals  begin  to  separate  out.  It  forms  colourless  needles, 
which  melt  and  sublime  without  decomposition  ;  its  only  solvent  is  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  decomposes  it  only  at  the  boiling  point. 

When  tetrabromofluorescein  is  heated  with  concentrated  potash  on  a  water-bath, 
the  liquid  soon  assumes  a  blue  colour,  and  shows,  when  diluted,  a  very  strong,  dark- 
green  fluorescence.  The  dilute  solution  turns  red  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  the 
concentrated  solution  remains  blue.  Mineral  acids  produce  a  pale  reddish-yellow 
precipitate  of  the  hydrate  C^'^H^Br^O^  H-  H-0,  which  has  undoubtedly  a  constitution 
analogous  to  that  of  the  dinitro-compound.  When  the  solution  is  heated  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  blue  colour  changes  to  dark  yellow,  more  quickly  if  the  potassium  salt 
is  heated  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  soda  of  50  per  cent.  Mineral  acids  preci- 
pitate the  solution. 

Bihromomonoresorcinol-;phthale'in,  C^H"*! ^q;^"^"^''*  ^^"^^  ,  crystallises  in 
small,  colourless,  rhombic  plates,  which  melt  at  2]8°-220\    It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
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water,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  alcohol  with  a  yellow  colour.  On  fusing  it  with 
resorcinol,  dibromofluorescein  seems  to  be  formed,  and-when  it  is  heated  with  phenol 
and  sulphuric  acid  at  120°,  a  body  is  formed,  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a  red  colour. 

The  acid  liquid  from  which  the  preceding  compound  has  been  precipitated  contains 
dibromoresorcinol,  G^WBv'^(0'S.y,  which  is  shaken  out  with  ether.  It  crystallises  from 
warm  water  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  92°-93*'  ;  the  aqueous  solution  gives, 
with  ferric  chloride,  first  a  violet  colour,  which  soon  changes  into  an  indistinct  dirty 
green. 

Water  and  sodium-amalgam,  or  zinc-dust  and  soda,  reduce  tetrabromofluorescein 
to  fluorescein,  and  when  the  tetrabromo-compound  is  boiled  for  five  minutes  with 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heptabromocoendin,  C^*'H^^Br^O^", 
is  formed,  which,  by  adding  water,  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  violet  mass,  and  during 
washing,  begins  to  dissolve  with  a  blue  colour.  On  dissolving  it  in  dilute  potash, 
and  adding  alcoholic  potash,  a  dark-blue  precipitate  of  the  potassium-salt  is  obtained, 
which  yields,  with  acids,  the  pure  ccerulein,  readily  soluble  in  acetone,  from  which  it 
crystallises  in  steel-blue  needles.  The  absorption-spectrum  of  the  dilute  solution 
shows  a  faint  broad  band  in  the  green,  and  the  dilute  alkaline  solution,  which  has  a 
greenish-blue  colour,  gives  an  absorption-band  in  the  red. 

Quinol-phtlialein,  C-^H'^O^,  Hydroquinone-phthalein. — This  compound,  iso- 
meric with  fluorescein,  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  the  anhydride  of  quinol- 
phthalein,  C-°H'*0^,  was  discovered  by  Grimm  {Ber.  vi.  506),  who  obtained  it,  together 
with  quinizarin,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  quinol  and  phthalic  anhydride  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Ekstrand,  however  {ibid.  xi.  713),  it  is  better  to  use 
zinc-chloride  as  the  dehydrating  agent,  the  yield  of  the  phthalein  being  then  70  per 
cent,  of  the  quinol  used,  whereas  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  only  2o  per  cent.  The  best 
proportions  are  2  mols.  quinol,  1  mol.  phthalic  anhydride,  and  a  quantity  of  zinc 
chloride  equal  to  thirteen  times  the  weight  of  the  mixture,  the  whole  being  heated  at 
120°-130°  for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours : 

2C«H«02  -t-  C^H^O^  =  2W0  +  C^oH'^O^ 

The  product  is  boiled  with  water  to  remove  the  stannic  chloride,  unaltered  quinol, 
and  phthalic  anhydride  ;  it  is  at  first  viscid,  but  ultimately  becomes  crystalline.  To 
purify  it,  the  crystalline  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  animal  charcoal,  the  filtrate,  which  is  cloudy  at  first,  gradually  solidifying  to  a 
felted  mass  of  needles.  Pure  quinol-phthalein  is  colourless,  and  melts  at  226°-227° 
(uncorr.)  (Ekstrand) ;  at  233°-234r°  (Grimm).  It  dissolves  but  slightly  in  hot  water, 
and  separates  on  cooling  in  small  tabular  crystals ;  easily  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  acetone;  also  in  ether,  from  which  it  separates  in  long  needles  on 
evaporation.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  or  benzene  even  when  hot,  and 
not  at  all  in  light  petroleum.  The  needles  which  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
contain  1  mol.  alcohol ;  if,  however,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  diluted  with  much  water, 
needles  are  precipitated,  which  on  boiling  are  converted  into  thin  plates  containing 
1  mol.  of  water  instead  of  alcohol.  From  the  ease  with  which  the  alcohol  and  water 
replace  one  another,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  present  as  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  does  not  go  to  the  formation  of  hydroxyl-groups  so  as  to  produce  a  tetrahydroxyl- 
compound  ;  and  that  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  this  water  is  easily  driven  off 
below  160°,  and  that  the  hydrated  and  dehydrated  products  are  perfectly  similar  in 
their  properties  ;  moreover,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a  triacetyl- 
derivative  of  this  body.  A  solution  of  quinol-phthalein  mixed  with  an  alkali  acquires 
a  deep  violet  colour,  which  becomes  brown  and  muddy  on  standing.  In  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  quinol-phthalein  dissolves  to  a  red  liquid,  and  the  latter  acid  gives 
a  crystalline  compound,  corresponding  probably  with  the  hydrochloride  of  orcin- 
phthalein,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

Diacetyl-quinolphthalein,  C^''H"'(C2H•''0)^0^  obtained  by  heating  the  phthalein 
with  acetic  anhydride  for  two  or  three  hours,  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at 
210°. 

Bromo-compounds. — When  a  solution  of  the  phthalein  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is 
acted  on  by  bromine,  the  mixture  left  at  rest,  and  then  diluted  with  water,  a  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate  is  obtained,  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  crystalline  form. 

Pentabromo-qumol-'phthalein,  C^H'Br^O^,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate when  an  excess  of  bromine  is  added  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  phthalein, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  long  time.  The  pure  compound  is  a  colourless  crystalline 
powder  (m.  p.  over  300°),  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  nitrobenzene  . 
from  whieh'it  separates  in  small  tables.    It  gives  a  colourless  solution  with  alkalis. 
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Quinol-phthali7i,  C2"ff^0^  is  obtained  when  the  phthalei'n  is  heated  for  four 
hours  with  zinc-dust  and  soda-solution.  It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  large  colourless 
tables  (m.  p.  202°  uncorr.),  containing  1  mol.  benzene;  dissolves  to  a  colourless 
solution  in  alkalis,  and  to  a  red  liquid  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  when  diluted 
with  water  giving  an  olive-green  flocculent  precipitate  of  qui  nol  -  phthal  idin,  which 
dissolves  in  ether  with  a  green  fluorescence  ;  the  ethereal  solution,  however,  soon 
oxidises,  with  production  of  a  dark  violet  powder.  Quinol-phthalin  does  not 
combine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Biacetyl-quinol-phthali7i,  C^'^'S}\C'^WOyO^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  phthalin  for 
two  hours  wi'th  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms 
(m.  p.  190°  uncorr.),  and  dissolves  in  wood-spirit  much  more  easily  than  diacetyl- 
phthalei'n.  At  first  it  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalis,  but  gives  a  violet  coloration  on 
gentle  warming. 

Orcinol-plithalein,  or  rather  its  Anhydride, 

U  ±1  U    -       -tl- <^(;;O.OT2(CH3)(OH)^^ 

(E.  Fischer,  Ber.  vii.  1214  ;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  63).  This  compound  is  prepared 
by  heating  3  pts.  phthalic  anhydride,  5  pts.  distilled  orcinol,  and  5  pts.  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  at  1 35°  for  about  two  hours.  At  this  temperature,  the  reaction  goes  on 
smoothly  and  without  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  whereas  at  lower  temperatures 
that  gas  is  given  off  in  considerable  quantity.  By  dissolving  the  melt  in  dilute 
potash-ley,  boiling  the  solution,  precipitating  with  acetic  acid,  and  recryst^illising  the 
precipitate  from  acetone,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  colourless  needles  mostly 
united  in  forked  groups.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  benzene,  and  toluene,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  acetone,  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  last-mentioned  solution  by  water  in  white  flocks.  Alkalis  dis- 
solve it  with  dark  red  colour.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  On  boiling  it  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  mixing  the  resulting  solution  with  water,  dark  brown  flocks  are 
thrown  down,  consisting  of  a  body  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  dark  brown 
colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  baryta  in  the  form  of  a  black  lake. 

Monmetyl-orcmol-'pMhalein  is  obtained  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  phthalei'n  with 
glacial  acetic  acid.  The  cliacetyl-derivative,  h'^~W\Q'^WO)-0^^,  formed  by  treating  the 
phthalei'n  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  acetic  anhydride,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white 
slender  needles,  melting  at  2l9°-220°,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  benzene,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  more  freely  in  acetone  ;  easily  resolved  into  its  con- 
stituents by  alkalis  and  concentrated  acids. 

Orcinol-phthale'in  unites  with  mineral  acids,  forming  dark -red  unstable  compounds, 
among  which  the  hydrochloride,  C^^H'^O^.HCl,  is  most  readily  obtained  pure,  and 
separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  phthalein  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  in  dark  red  flocks,  which  give  off  their  hydrochloric  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  when  heated  or  boiled  with  water. 

When  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  phthale'in  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  the 
tetrabromo-comi^oxLnd  is  formed,  while  in  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  the  pentabromo- 
compound  is  produced.  Both  these  compounds  are  pale  yellow  powders,  nearly 
insoluble  in  all  solvents. 

Orcinol-phthalin,  C"H-''0^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  a  solution 
of  the  phthale'in  in  dilute  soda-ley,  the  red  liquid  becoming  colourless  and  yielding, 
on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  white  flakes  of  the  phthalin,  which  when  heated  in  the 
air  are  reoxidised  to  the  phthale'in.  Its  diacetyl-compound,  Q'^-W\G'^WOyO^,  formed 
by  heating  it  with  acetic  anhydride,  is  much  more  stable,  and  crystallises  from 
benzene  in  cubes  melting  at  211°. 

PHTHAIiSIN'  SITES.  F.  Eeverdin  (Monit.  scient.  [3],  vii.  860)  has  obtained 
a  yellow  dye-stuff,  called  chrysolin,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of 
phthalic  acid  and  benzyl-resorcinol  (formed  by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on 
resorcinol,  q.  v.),  or  by  first  heating  460  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  kilo,  of  phthalic 
acid  in  a  retort  placed  in  an  oil-bath  at  130°-140°,  whereby  phthalic  anhydride^  is 
produced,  then  adding  1  kilo,  of  resorcinol,  460  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  kilo, 
of  benzyl  chloride,  and  heating  the  whole  gently  over  a  water-bath.  When  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  the  reaction  is  completed  by  heating  for  twelve  hours  in 
the  oil-bath  at  135°-145°.  The  whole  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  solid  mass  is 
broken  up  and  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda  at  the  boiling  point.  When  the  residue 
no  longer  diminishes,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  acid  colouring  matter  is  precipitated 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of 
sodium  carbonate  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
sodium  salt  of  benzylated  fluoresce'i'n  constitutes  chrysolin.    This  substance  forms  a 
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mass  with  green  metallic  reflex,  and  yields  a  red-brown  powder.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alkalis,  the  solutions  being  precipitated  by  acids  in  yellow  flocks.  It  yields 
broraated,  iodated,  and  nitro-derivatives,  which  are  all  flne  colouring  matters.  It 
may  be  fixed  directly  upon  silk  and  wool.  The  latter  takes  the  dye  better  when 
mordanted  with  lead  acetate  and  alum.  Cotton  is  mordanted  with  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  dyed  at  a  hand-heat.  The  shade  of  chrysolin  approaches  that  of  turmeric ;  it 
resists  the  action  of  light  well.  Similar  colouring  matters  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  chlorides  of  fatty  hydrocarbons  on  resorcinol.  Methyl-resorcinol  prepared  by 
heating  sodium  resorcinate  in  alcoholic  solution  with  methyl  chloride  under  pressure 
likewise  yields  a  yellow  dye-stufif  when  treated  as  above. 

Bouchardt  a.  G-irard  {Monit.  sclent.  [3],  vii.  985)  have  also  obtained  colouring 
matters  by  the  introduction  of  alcohol-residues  into  resorcinol  and  the  phthaleins. 
For  this  purpose,  phenols  and  diphenols  are  heated  to  120°-150°  with  diatomic  acids, 
e.g.  oxalic,  lactic,  camphoric,  phthalic  acids,  &c. ;  the  products  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  solutions  of  alkaline  hypochlorites  or  hypobromites  ;  and  the  resulting 
colouring  matters  are  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  acids.  Thus  when 
fluorescein,  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1*4  kg.  resorcinol  with  1  kg.  phthalic 
anhydride  to  200°,  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  soda-ley,  and  gradually  mixed 
with  56  litres  (per  1  kg.  fluorescein)  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  (sp.  gr.  1-4), 
a  colouring  matter,  called  '  Aureosin,'  is  obtained,  which,  when  separated  by  an  acid, 
exhibits  a  greenish-yellow  dichroism  in  reflected  light  and  a  red  colour  in  transmitted 
light.  Silk  dyed  with  it  fluoresces  like  the  solution.  This  aureosin,  treated  at  boiling 
heat  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  2  vols,  water,  is  converted  into  another  dye-stuff, 
called  *  Rubeosin,'  which  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquids  with  deep  red  colour,  and  dyes 
silk  scarlet.  If  alkaline  hypobromites  are  used  instead  of  hypochlorites,  the  resulting 
colouring  matters  exhibit  a  somewhat  more  yellowish  tint.  Similar  dye-stuffs  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  acetate  in  presence  of  acetic  acid  upon 
eosin,  the  reaction  being  completed,  at  200°-2o0°,  within  three  or  four  hours.  The 
product  analogous  to  aureosin  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  a  body  analogous  to 
rubeosin.  Phthalins  may  also  be  oxidised  by  hypochlorites  or  hypobromites  in 
presence  of  cobalt-salts,  and  the  process  stopped  at  any  required  point.  The  bodies 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  bromides  and  iodides  on  aureosin  and  rubeosin  are 
likewise  dye-stuffs.  Lastly,  products  resembling  aureosin  are  formed  by  oxidising 
fluorescein  with  mixtures  of  bromates  or  chlorates  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acid  respectively. 

PHTHA1.1C  ACIBS,  C8H60*  =  C«H4(C02H)2.  (1).  Orthophthalic,  or  simply 
Phthalic  acid  [1  :  2],  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  orthotoluic  acid  with  potassium 
permanganate  (Weith,  Ber.  vii.  1057) : 

C«H4(CH3)C02H  +  2KMnO*  =  2Mn02  +  IWO  +  C«H*(C02K)2. 

Synthetically  it  may  be  formed  by  combination  of  carbon  monoxide  with  salicylic 
acid  and  with  resorcinol.  From  s  ilicylic  acid  it  is  produced  by  heating  that  substance 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  when  the  reaction  is 
ended,  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  ether,  which  extracts  the  phthalic  acid,  or  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  formic  acid  with  salicylic  acid  until  gas  is  no 
longer  disengaged.  The  mass  is  exhausted  with  ether,  which  on  evaporation  yields 
perfectly  pure  phthalic  acid.  Resorcinol  combines  readily  with  carbon  monoxide  to 
form  phthalic  acid,  but  as  an  excess  of  resorcinol  is  always  present,  the  phthalic  acid 
unites  with  it  and  forms  fluorescein.  When  salicylic  acid  or  resorcinol  is  heated  with 
oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  mixture  yielding  carbon  dioxide 
and  monoxide  simultaneously,  neither  phthalic  acid  nor  fluorescein  is  formed  ;  but 
when  salicylic  acid  or  resorcinol  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  glycerol, 
that  is,  with  a  mixture  yielding  carbon  dioxide  in  the  first  phase  of  the  operation  and 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  second,  carbon  dioxide  is  disengaged  freely,  and  phthalic  acid 
or  fluorescein  appears  as  soon  as  the  mixture  yields  carbon  monoxide  (A.  Guyard, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxix.  247). 

Preparation  from  Naphthalene. — The  following  modification  of  Depouilly's  process 
for  obtaining  phthalic  acid  by  the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
on  naphthalene  (CompiJ.  rend.  Ivi.  82;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1865,  399)  is  recommended 
by  C.  Haussermann  {Dhigl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii.  310).  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  naphthalene  and 
2  pts.  potassium  chlorate  is  added  by  successive  small  portions  to  a  five-fold  quantity 
of  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  product  is  well  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  then 
dried,  and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  petroleum-benzin  ;  and  the  resulting  mass,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  naphthalene  tetrachloride,  is  heated  with  five  or  six  times  the  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  1-35,  till  the  liquid  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous. On  expelling  the  excess  of  acid,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool,  phthalic 
acid  crystallises  out  in  quantity  equivalent  to  30  per  cent,  of  phthalic  anhydride. 
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Phthalic  acid  is  also  formed  from  nitrona'phthol  (m.  p.  128°)  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  and  evaporation  (Liebermann,  Ber.  viii.  689). 

Phenyl  Phthalate,  C^HXCOOC^H^)^,  is  prepared  by  heating  phthalic  chloride  with 
the  calculated  quantity  of  phenol  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  be  evolved, 
and  crystallising  the  product  from  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  groups  of  small  colourless 
prisms,  melts  at  60°,  and'distils  without  alteration.  Nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently, 
forming  dinitrophenol  and  nitrophthalic  acid.  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  ether  treated  with  potassium  hydrosulphide  yields  the  potassium  salt  of  thio- 
phthalic  acid  together  with  phenol  : 

C«HXCOOC«H5)2  +  2KSH  =  C^HXCOSK)^  +  2C«H50H 

(J.  Schreder,  Ber.  vii.  704). 

Fhthalic  Anhydride,  C^H^O^  =  C«H'»<^^q^O,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 

acetic  anhydride  or  acetyl  chloride  on  phthalic  acid  : 

^'^'<?OOol  ^  CH3;C0>0  =  C^H<g^>0  ^  2(CH3  COOH) 

and  C«H^<;^^^|  +  CmCOCl  =  C«H*<g^>0  +  CH^.COOH  +  HCl. 

It  melts  at  127°.  The  anhydrides  of  succinic,  diphenic,  and  other  bibasic  acids  may 
be  prepared  by  similar  reactions  (Anschiitz,  Ber.  x.  1881). 

Phthalic  anhydride  heated  with  jphenols  in  presence  of  dehydrating  agents  (sul- 
phuric acid,  zinc  chloride,  &c,),  produces  phthaleins  (pp.  1603-1613).  On  gently  heat- 
ing it  with  ordinary  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellowish-  red  colour, 
and  phenol-phthalein,  C^^H'^O',  is  formed,  which,  on  further  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  converted,  without  change  of  colour,  into  phenol-phthalein-sulphonic 
acid.  On  increasing  the  heat,  the  yellow-red  colour  changes  to  dark  red  and  ulti- 
mately to  brown-yellow,  and  the  liquid,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  flocks  of 
monoxyanthraquinon  e,  C'^H^O^  (p.  99).  The  formation  of  this  latter  body  is 
not  essentially  dependent  on  the  previous  formation  of  phenol-phthalein,  but  may 
take  place  directly  from  phenol.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  when  the  phenol  is 
replaced  by  phenolsulphonic  acid,  phenoldisulphonic  acid,  oxysulphobenzide,  anisoil, 
anisic  acid,  or  salicylic  acid  : 

C^H«03  +  C^H^O^  =  C02  +  H'^0  +  Ci^HsO^. 

Salicylic  or      Phthalic  Hydroxyanthra- 
Paraoxybenzoic   anhydride.  quinone. 
acid. 

(Baeyer  a.  Caro,  Ber.  vii.  968). 

Phthalic  anhydride,  heated  with  acetic  and  propionic  anhydrides  in  presence  of  the 
sodium  salts  of  the  respective  acids,  yields  phthalyl-acetic  and  phthalyl-pro- 
pionic  acids  respectively  (pp.  1621,  1622).  Heated  ^\lh.  ■ 'phenylacetic  (a-toluic) 
acid,  it  yields  benzylidene-diphthalyl  (p.  1621) : 

c«H*(co)2o  +  cmcmcooH     cm\coy.cR.cm'  +  CO^  -i-  H^O. 

When  phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  with  succinic  acid  and  sodium  acetate,  the 
mixture  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  as  long  as  it  continues  to  give  off  carbon 
dioxide,  a  residue  is  obtained  which,  after  crystallisation  from  nitrobenzene,  consists 
of  ethineorthophenylene-diketone  or  ethine-diphthalyl ; 

C«H<<COs^CH-CH<CO>c«H^ 

This  compound  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melting  above  350°.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  potash-ley,  it  dissolves  slowly,  and  the  solution  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid  f 
precipitate  of  phenylene-ethylene- ketone  carboxylie  acid  (p.  1561)  : 

^  ^  \COOH  ROOC^^  ^  ' 

formed  from  ethine-diphthalyl  by  assumption  of  2  mols.  water. 

When  ethine-diphthalyl  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is  heated  with  bromine  at  100°  in 
a  sealed  tube,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  bromine  and  a  molecule  of  water 
is  taken  up,  producing  the  compound 

n6U4/'^0-CBr2-CH.C202.C«H^ 
^  ^  \C00H 

which  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  alkalis  (Grabriel  a.  Michael,  Ber.  x.  1559). 
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(2)  .  Mkta-  or  IsoPHTHALic  ACID,  [CO^  C02H=1  :  3],  IS  produced:  a.  Together 
with  metabromobenzoie  acid,  by  the  action  of  ethyl-chlorocarboiiate  and  sodium- 
amalgam  on  metadibromobenzene  (Wurster,  p.  163).  fi.  By  fusing  potassium  benzoate 
with  potassium  formate  (Meyer,  p.  259).  y.  By  heating  the  nitril  of  disulphobenzoic 
acid.  C«.C02H.S03H.H.SO='H.H2,  or  that  of  benzenedisulphonic  acid  [1  :  3]  with 
alcoholic  potash  (p.  251).  5.  By  oxidation  of  meta-toluic  acid  (Weith  a,  Landolt, 
Ber.  viii.  715).  e.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  acid  of  the  products  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  resorcinol  (Barth  a.  Weidel,  Ber,  x.  1464),  C  By 
oxidation  of  colophony  with  nitric  acid  {Schredev,  Lieb.  Ann.  clxxii.  93). 

Phenyl  Isophthalate  crystallises  in  long  slender  needles  melting  at  120°  (Schreder, 
Ber.  vii.  704). 

(3)  .  Pakaphthalic  or  Tbrephthalic  acid  [1  :  4]  is  formed :  o.  By  heating 
sodium  parasulphobenzoate  -ndth  sodium  formate,  and,  together  with  isophthalic  acid, 
by  heating  sodium  benzoate  to  the  point  of  carbonisation  (p.  260).  /8,  By  heating  the 
nitril  of  benzeneparadisulphonic  acid  with  alcoholic  potash  (p.  250).  7.  Together 
with  terebic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  turpentine-oil  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-4,  diluted 
with  2  vols,  water  (Schreder,  Ber.  vii.  794).  This  is  the  process  by  which  terephthalic 
acid  was  first  obtained  (v.  725).  W.  C.  Williams,  however  {Ber.  vi.  1094),  by  oxi- 
dising turpentine-oil  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-25,  obtained  only  terebic  acid  with- 
out a  trace  of  terephthalic  acid.  5.  Together  with  paratoluic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  portion  of  Eucalyptus  oil  boiling  between  172°  and  175°  (Homeyer, 
Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  326).  e.  By  oxidation  of  curcumin  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
(Gajevsky,  Ber.  vi.  196). 

Ethers.  Propyl  Terephthalate,  C«H^.(C02C»H^)2,  obtained  by  heating  silver  tere- 
phthalate  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  sand,  with  propyl  iodide, 
crystallises  in  white  needles  an  inch  long,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
and  melts  at  31°.  Pseudopropyl  terephthalate,  prepared  in  like  manner,  crystallises 
in  shining  white  laminae,  melting  at  55°-56-^,  and  exhibiting  the  same  relations  of 
solubility  as  the  normal  propyl-ether.  Isohutyl  terephthalate,  C^H*(CO''^.C*H")''^,  is 
best  prepared  from  terephthalyl  chloride  and  isobutyl  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in 
dazzling  white  needles  having  a  fatty  lustre,  melting  at  52-5°,  easily  soluble  in  ether. 
The  normal  butyl  ether  has  not  been  obtained  in  crystalline  form  (J.  Berger,  Ber.  x. 
1742).    Phenyl  terephthalate,  ^ve^3j:edi\)y  terephthalyl  chloride  with  phenol, 

forms  long  slender  needles  melting  at  120°  (Schreder,  ibid.  vii.  704). 

Homoterephthalic  acid,Cm^O^  =  Cm*<^''^^^,   is    formed,  together 

with  propyl-benzoic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  propyl -benzene  {q.v.)  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  is  a  faintly  yellowish  powder,  which  sublimes  without  fusing,  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  all  solvents,  and  forms  a  silver  salt,  C^H^^O^Ag^,  and  a  barium  salt,  C^H^O^Ba 
+  3|H20  (Paterno  a.  Spica,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  361). 

Hydroxypbtlialic  Acids,  C''H='(OH)(COOH)^  syn.  with  Phbnol-dicarboxylic 
acids  (pp.  1531-1534). 

Xffitroplithalic  Acids,  C'^H^(N02)(C00H)",  The  prismatic  nitrophthalic  acid, 
melting  at  2 1 2°,  which  Faust  obtained  by  digesting  o-phthalic  acid  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (vii.  978),  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  (m.  p.  135°),  by  oxidising  nitronaphthalene  in  acetic  acid  solution  with 
chromic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrobromic  acid,  with  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  di-  and  tri-bromobenzoic  acids.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  met- 
amidobenzoic  acid  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  xii.  688). 

According  to  Faust,  this  acid  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  metamido- 
benzoic  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  0.  Miller,  on  the  other 
hand  {Ber.  xi.  1191),  the  reduction  is  not  attended  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  yields  a  tin-salt,  C«H3(NH2)(COOH)2.HCl.SnCP  +  2H20,  which  separates  in  nearly 
colourless  needles,  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  light  brown  rhombic  plates 
and  needles,  but  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  crystals  of  the  original  form  and 
colour.  The  formation  of  the  hydrochloride  of  metamidobenzoic  acid  takes  place  only 
when  the  solution,  after  being  freed  from  tin  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation. 

Amidophthalic  acid. — The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  ethyl  nitrophthalate  (obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  hot 
solution  of  the  nitronaphthalic  acid  above  described)  in  2  vols,  of  alcohol,  with  10 
vols,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-09  ;  the  mixture  being  kept  cool  by  means  of 
ice,  and  zinc-dust  added  gradually,  till  the  oily  drops  disappear  and  a  distinct  evolution 
of  gas  takes  place.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water  and  nearly  neutralised  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  acetate  is  added,  whereupon  ethyl  amidophthalate 
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crystallises  out.  This  product  crystallises  from  ether  in  large,  colourless,  monoclinic 
prisms,  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  formula  C^H3(NH*'^)(COOC2H*)2.  It  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid  without  alteration,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alkalis 
or  by  sodium  acetate  (W.  Konigs,  Ber.  x,  124). 

IsonitTophthaliG  acid  (m.  p.  160°)  (0.  Miller,  Ber.  xi.  393,  992,  1191).— This 
acid  is  formed,  together  with  the  preceding  nitro-acid,  by  heating  phthalic  acid  on 
the  water-bath  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  two  nitro-acids 
are  produced  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  and  after  they  have  been  precipitated  by 
water,  the  filtered  liquid  is  found  to  contain  picric  and  acetic  acids,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  formic  acid.  The  ordinary  prismatic  nitro-acid  is  easily  separated  by 
repeatedly  crystallising  the  crude  nitro-product  from  water  ;  but  the  isonitrophthalie 
acid,  which  is  more  soluble,  crystallises  in  needles,  and  forms  a  compound  with  picric 
acid,  is  more  difficult  to  separate.  The  separation  may,  however,  be  effected  by 
picking  out  the  needle-shaped  crystals,  converting  them  into  the  sparingly  soluble 
barium  salt,  and  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  isonitro-acid 
thus  obtained  forms  pale  yellow  slender  needles  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  insoluble  in  benzene  ;  it  melts  at  160°,  and  is  resolved  at  165°  into  water 
and  the  anhydride. 

The  barium  salt,  C«H-XN02)(C02)2Ea  +  2H20,  is  a  light  yellow  precipitate  made 
up  of  microscopic  laminae.  The  silver  salt,  C^H^(N02)(CO''Ag)2,  is  thrown  down  by 
silver  nitrate  from  a  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  as  a  whitish 
precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  very  soluble  in  ammoniacal  water, 
and  separating  from  this  solution  in  long  colourless  needles. 

Normal  Ethyl  Isonitrophthalate,  Q^'R\^0'^){GO'^Cy^Wy,  is  formed,  together  with 
very  small  quantities  of  the  acid  ether,  on  saturating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  liquid  at  first,  but  afterwards  solidifies  to  a  crys- 
talline mass  which  melts  at  32°.  By  reduction,  it  yields  ethyl  isoa^nidophthalate, 
Q6jj3^]s^2_2^^Q02C^H^)^  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  short  prisms  of  considerable 
size. 

When  isonitrophthalie  acid  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  resulting 
tin-salt  does  not  separate  out  like  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  prismatic  nitro-acid ; 
ultimately,  however,  metamidobenzoic  acid  is  formed  in  this  as  in  the  former  case. 

Tbiophthalic  Acid,  C«H*<^^q^-^       •  2]  (Schreder,  Ber.  vii.  704).  The 

potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  potassium  sulphydrate  (2  mols.) 
in  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  1  mol.  phenyl  phthalate  (p.  1614),  whereupon  the  liquid 
turns  red.  After  the  reaction  has  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ether  is  added, 
which  precipitates  part  of  the  resulting  potassium  thiophthalate  in  the  form  of  a  red 
oil.  The  greater  part  of  the  colourless  liquid  decanted  therefrom  is  distilled  off ;  and 
the  remainder  is  diluted  with  water — whereby  phenol  is  precipitated — and  after 
removal  of  the  latter,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  thiophthalic  acid 
thereby  separated  in  slender  needles  is  purified  by  distillation,  whereby  a  colourless 
oil  is  obtained  which  immediately  solidifies  ;  the  last  traces  of  free  sulphur,  however, 
can  be  removed  from  it  only  by  fusion  with  finely  divided  silver  or  with  mercury. 
The  substance  thus  purified  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  brittle  needles  having 

the  composition  of  thiophthalic  anhydride,  C^H^<^qq^S.  Its  formation  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equations  : 

C«HXC00C«H^)2  +  2KSH  =  2(C«H^0H)  +  C«H*(C0SK)2 
and  C«H4(C0SK)2  +  2HC1  =  2KC1  +  ffS  +  C«H^<^q^S 

Thio-isopMhalic  acid,  [1  ;  3]. — The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  in  like 
manner  by  the  action  of  KHS  on  phenyl  isophthalate,  and  is  thrown  down  from  the 
resulting  solution  by  ether  in  yellow  needles,  which  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  yield  thio-isophthalic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  oil  (Schreder). 

Thioterephthalic  acid,  [1  :  4]. — The  potassium  salt,  prepared  in  like  manner, 
separates  on  addition  of  ether  in  the  form  of  a  red  mud.  The  acid  separated  there- 
from forms  after  purification  a  white  amorphous  powder  not  volatile  without  decom- 
position (Schreder). 

PHTHAI.XC  AIiCOHOI.,  C^H'oO^  =  C«H*(CH20H)2  (Hessert,  Ber.  xii.  646). 
This  alcohol,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  phthalic  chloride,  is  a 
crystalline  body,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melting  gradually  at  56°-62°, 
It  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  to  phthalic  acid,  by  nitric  acid  to  phthalide, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  compound,  which  it  otherwise  resembles,  by  the 
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action  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  reagent  dissolving  it  with  a  red  colour,  and  rapidly 
converting  it  into  resinous  products.  On  reduction  by  boiling  it  with  hydriodic  acid 
and  phosphorus,  it  yields  orthoxylene.  It  acts  readily  on  acetic  and  benzoic  chlo- 
rides. The  acetate,  G<'B.\QW.OG'K^Of,  is  a  crystalKne  body  (m.  p.  37°)  which  may 
be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  is  converted  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  the  chloride  O^H\OWQYf,  which  when  heated  with  lead  nitrate  and  water 
yields  phthalide  (p.  1618). 

PHTHAI.ZC  AI.DBHYBES,  C«H602  =  C6HXC0H)2.  The  compound  hitherto 
regarded  as  orthophthalic  aldehyde  (vi.  943)  appears  from  recent  investigations  by 

Hessert  to  have  the  constitution  of  an  anhydride,  C^H*<^  ^0.  See  Phthalidb 
(p.  1618). 

TerepMhalic  Aldehyde,  C^H'»(C0H)2  [1  :  4],  is  prepared  by  boiling  tollylene 
chloride,  C^H^CP,  with  20  pts.  water  and  1  pt.  lead  nitrate  till  nitrous  acid  is  no 
longer  given  off,  and  distilling  the  mixture,  the  aldehyde  then  passing  over,  though 
not  readily,  with  the  vapour  of  water.  When  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling 
water,  it  forms  white  slender  needles  which  melt  at  114°-115°,  dissolve  with  moderate 
facility  in  ether,  very  easily  in  alcohol,  very  slightly  in  cold  water,  and  in  about 
60  pts.  of  boiling  water ;  it  dissolves  also  at  40°-50°  in  20-25  pts.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  but  the  resulting  compound  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  solid  state.  By  oxidation  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
terephthalic  acid.  By  mixing  its  alcoholic  solution  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide,  it  is  converted  into  an  amorphous  yellowish  substance  which  melts 
at  170°-174°,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
soluble  in  alkalis  but  not  in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  appears  to  be  a  polymeride  of 
terephthalic  aldehyde  (Grrimaux,  Co7upt.  rend,  Ixxxiii.  825). 

The  tollylene  chloride  obtained  from  coal-tar  xylene  is  accompanied  by  a  liquid 
chloride,  which,  when  treated  as  above,  yields  needles  melting  at  88°,  and  probably 
consisting  of  isophthalic  aldehyde  (Grrimaux). 

PHTHAIiIC  CHIiORIDES,  C«H*.(C0C1)2.  Orthophthalic  chloride  acts  upon 
dimethylaniline,  producing  dimethylaniline-phthale'in  (p.  1310),  and  in  like  manner 
on  other  tertiary  bases,  e.g.  on  methyldiphenylamine  (0,  Fischer,  Ber.  ix.  1753). 

Isophthalic  chloride  is  obtained  by  heating  isophthalic  acid  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride.  The  mixture  liquefies,  and  on  distilling  it  after  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  has  ceased,  the  chloride  is  obtained  as  an  oil  which  boils  at  276°,  and  quickly 
solidifies.    After  rectification  it  is  nearly  inodorous  and  melts  at  41°. 

Terephthalic  chloride  has  a  pungent,  cinnamon-like  odour,  melts  at  78°,  and  boils 
at  a  temperature  too  high  to  be  exactly  determined  (Schreder,  Ber.  vii.  704). 

PHTHA]:.II>S,  C«H«02  =  C«H*<^^q'>0  (Baeyer  a.  Hessert,  Ber.  x.  123; 

Hessert,  ibid.  x.  1445  ;  xi.  637).  This  compound,  hitherto  regarded  as  orthophthalic 
aldehyde,  C^H''(C0H)2,  jg  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  phthalic 
chloride ; 

C'2<cOcl  +  *H  =  2HC1  +  0W<™^0 

According  to  Hessert,  it  is  best  prepared  by  a  modification  of  Kolbe  a.  Wischin's 
process  (vi.  943),  namely  by.  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  phthalic  chloride.  Metallic  zinc  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  phthalic 
chloride  (8  to  10  grams)  in  ether  (400  c.c),  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually 
added,  the  liquid  being  kept  cool  at  the  beginning ;  afterwards,  however,  the  action 
goes  on  more  slowly,  and  stronger  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used.  The  solution  of 
zinc  chloride  which  forms  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  zinc  may 
always  project  into  the  ethereal  liquid.  After  about  twelve  hours,  the  ethereal  solution 
is  distilled  oif ;  the  phthalide  which  remains  is  digested  with  water  to  remove  un- 
decomposed  chloride  ;  ammonium  carbonate  added  in  excess  ;  and  the  product  again 
extracted  with  ether.  On  subsequently  distilling  off  the  ether,  the  phthalide  remains 
as  a  mass  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  may  be  purified  by  reerystal- 
lisation  from  water. 

Pure  phthalide  melts  at  73°.  When  heated  at  180°-200°  with  hydriodic  acid 
(b.  p.  127°)  and  red  phosphorus,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons boiling  between  112°  and  120°,  and  intermediate  in  composition  between 
toluene  and  xylene.  By  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution  it  is  easily 
oxidised  to  phthalic  acid.  When  its  warm  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  acid  sodium  stdphite,  the  liquid  solidifies  after  some  time  to  a  mass 
of  long  silky  needles,  which  were  supposed  by  Kolbe  a.  Wischin  (vi.  493)  to  consist 
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of  a  compound  of  phthalic  aldehyde  with  the  acid  sodium  sulphite.  Hessert,  however, 
finds  that  they  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  this  salt,  but  consist  of  the  pure  compound 
C^H^O^,  which  therefore  appears  to  he  incapable  of  uniting  with  acid  sulphites  of 
alkali-metal,  and  accordingly  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  aldehyde.  On  this  account, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  reactions  about  to  be  described,  Hessert  assigns  to  it  the 
constitutional  formula  above  given. 

Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  at  the  boiling  heat,  convert  phthalide  into  an  acid, 

C8H803  =  C^H^^^Q^,   called  benzene-ortho-alcoholie  acid  (originally 

called  'phthaldehydic  acid),  metameric  with  hydroxy toluic  acid,  C^'Ei%Gll^){OTl)CO^K, 
which  separates  from  the  cooled  solution  on  acidnlation  as  a  white  powder.  This 
acid  is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  phthalide,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  118^,  giving  off  1  mol.  H^O  and  being  reconverted  into 
phthalide.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  boiling  it  with  water.  It  is  a  well- 
characterised  monobasic  acid,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  dissolves  with  efferves- 
cence in  alkaline  carbonates.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  those  of  the  alkaline 
earths  dissolve  in  the  smallest  quantities  of  water  and  alcohol,  without  however 
being  deliquescent.  The  silver  salt,  prepared  with  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide, 
crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  small  octohedrons  ;  its  solution  decomposes 
when  heated.  The  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by  water.  Aqueous  ammonia  gradually 
dissolves  phthalide,  producing  ammonium  henzene-o-alcoholate ;  alcoholic  and  ethereal 
solutions  of  ammonia  do  not  act  upon  phthalide,  even  at  220°.  At  240°,  however,  the 
ethereal  solution  of  ammonia  gives  rise  to  a  new  body  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  sulphide,  but  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid  at  boil- 
ing heat,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  slender  needles  which  do  not  melt  at  260°. 
Aniline  acts  on  phthalide  at  a  temperature  above  its  boiling  point,  converting  it 

into  the  compound  C''H*<^QQ^N.C^H^    The  two  substances  are  heated  together 

in  a  sealed  tube  at  200°-220°  for  some  hours ;  and  the  product  is  precipitated  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  water,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separates  in  silvery  laminae  melting  at  160°.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  somewhat  more  freely  in  ether,  easily  in  chloroform.  It  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  alkalis  or  acids.    By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into 

phthalidanil,  C«H'«<^^Q>N.C«H^  or  phthalanilic  acid. 

Sodium-amalgam  converts  phthalide  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  chiefly  into 
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hydrophthalide,  ^'*^^'*'\qjjoH'^^'  ^^^^^^  obtained  as  a  viscid  mass,  very 
easily  soluble  in  all  solvents  except  water,  gradually  becoming  solid  when  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  horny  at  a  gentle  heat.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidises  it  to 
phthalic  acid.  Together  with  the  hydrophthalide  there  is  also  formed  a  small  quan- 
tity (about  10  per  cent.)  of  a  body  having  the  composition  C^^H^^O-*,  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  fine  white  needles  melting  at  197°,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  ether,  insoluble  in  chloroform.  By  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate it  yields  phthalic  acid  and  diphthalic  acid,  C'^H'^O^  (vii.  980),  whence  it 

appears  to  consist  ofphthalylpinacone,  C«H^<^^2(?^^0^C^C«H4  (Hessert). 

.C(C«H^)\ 

Biphenyl-phthalide,  C20H'*O2  =  CH^  >0.    This  compound,  for- 

\.__co— / 

merly  called  phthalophenone^  was  discovered  by  Friedel  a.  KrafFts  {Bevue  scientifiqiie, 
2  Mars,  1878).  who  obtained  it  by  heating  phthalic  chloride  with  benzene  in  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride,  and  represented  its  formation  by  the  equation 

C«HXC0C1)2  +  2C«H6       2HC1  +  Om\QO.C^Wf, 

analogous  to  that  which  expresses  the  formation  of  diphenyl  ketone  (benzophenone) 
from  benzoyl  chloride  and  benzene.  But  according  to  Baeyer  {Ber.  xii.  642),  the 
aluminium  chloride  acts,  not  upon  the  chlorine,  but  on  the  oxygen-atom  of  one  of 
the  groups  COCl,  giving  rise  to  its  replacement  by  2C^H^  the  reaction  taking  place 
by  two  stages  as  follows  : 

C«H<C0C1  ^  2C.H»  =  ffO  +  C.H<<0WC1 

and  C=H<C(Ccr'C!  ^  ^  ^HCl  +  Cm'<^_^;^'^0. 
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On  the  conversion  of  this  compound  into  phenol-phthalein,  see  Phthaleins 
(p.  1603). 

Benzyl-phthalide,  C^^ff^O^  =  C«H4<^^^^;^>0,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

sodium-amalgam  on  deoxybenzoin-carboxylic  acid  (p.  1620).  It  crystallises  in  long 
colourless  needles,  melts  at  56°-57°,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  alkalis,  but 
is  insoluble  in  water  (Michael  a.  Gabriel,  Ber.  xi.  1020). 

PHTHAXiIDEZXr  (PHENOIi),  O'^'^W^O*,  and  PHTKAIiIDIir,  C^oH^^O^ 
See  Phthaleins  (pp.  1604,  1605). 

PHTKAXiIMZBE,  C^H^NO^  =  C«H*<^^q^NH.     This  compound,  originally 

obtained  by  heating  phthalate  or  phthalamate  of  ammonium  (iv.  632),  is  also  pro- 
duced, together  with  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  by  fusing  pbthalic  anhydride  with 
urea,  and,  with  evolution  of  phosgene  gas,  by  the  action  of  phthalic  chloride  on  urea. 
It  melts  at  228°-229°  (R.  Biedermann,  Ber.  x.  1166). 

Ethyl-;phthalimide,  Ci«H9N0''^  =  C«HXCO)2N(C2H*),  obtained  by  distilling  phthalic 
anhydride  with  aqueous  ethylamine,  forms  white  needles  melting  at  78°-79°.  Tri- 
hromethyl-phthalimide,  obtained,  together  with  the  dibromo-derivative,  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  ethyl-phthalimide,  crystallises  in  truncated  prisms,  which  melt  with 
decomposition  at  186°-188°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
decomposed  by  hot  aqueous  potash  into  hydrogen  bromide  and  a  basic  compound  (A. 
Michael,  Ber.  x.  1644). 

Bhenyl-pUhalimide,  or  Fhthalanil,  C»*H9NO2  =  C«H*(CO)2N(C«H0.— This 
body,  obtained  by  melting  phthalic  acid  with  aniline,  has  been  already  described 
(iv.     632).      It    is    also    formed    by    limited    oxidation    of    the  compound 

H*),  produced  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  phthalide  (p.  1619),  and  is 

CO  NH  C^H^ 

converted  by  further  oxidation  into  phthalanilic  acid,  C'^^^'s^qoOH  ^^^)' 
Substituted  Phthalanils  are  obtained  by  melting  phthalic  anhydride  in  excess  with 
substituted  anilines,  as  long  as  water  continues  to  be  given  off,  boiling  the  pulverised 
melt  with  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  phthalic  acid,  and  recrystallising  the  product 
from  an  appropriate  solvent. 

p-Chlorophenyl-phthalimide,  C^H''(C0)2N.C^H*C1,  prepared  from  p-chloraniline  and 
phthalic  anhydride,  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  long  slender  silky  needles, 
melting  at  194°-195'^,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid, 
less  soluble  in  ether. 

jp-Bromophenylphthalimide,  C^H*(C0)2NC^H*Br,  from  bromaniline  (m.  p.  65°). 
crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  scales  or  needles,  which  melt  at  203°. 
'p-IodophenylpMhalimide,  prepared  from  ^-iodaniline  (m.  p.  60°),  forms  needle-shaped 
crystals  melting  at  227°,  soluble  in  benzene  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 

m-Nitrophenylphthalimide,  C^H''(C0)2NC®H*(N02),  obtained  from  m-nitraniliae 
(m.  p.  110°)  is  deposited  from  boiling  acetic  acid  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  242° 
(S.  Gabriel,  Ber.  xi.  2260). 

m~Diphthalimidodihromodiphenyl,  [C''II'*(CO)2N]20'2H^Br2,  obtained  in  like  manner 
from  phthalic  anhydride  and  dibromobenzidine,  separates  from  boiling  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  groups  of  slender  crystals,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 
and  melts  at  300°-301°. 

Diphthalimidodi'phenyl,  similarly  prepared  from  benzidine,  crystallises  in  yellow 
scales,  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  melting  at  a  very  high  temperature  (Gabriel). 

Paratolylphthalimide,  O^W^l^O^  =  Cm\GOf^{G^^\OB.%  is  obtained  by 
fusing  together  phthalic  acid  and  paratoluidine  in  molecular  proportions,  and  distill- 
ing the  product.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  melts  at  200°,  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  can  be 
sublimed.  On  account  of  its  sparing  solubility  it  is  but  very  slowly  oxidised  by 
potassium  permanganate,  the  product  consisting  of  hydroxyphthalyl-paramidohenzoic 
CO  NH  C^H*  COOH 

acid,  C^2''<\Q00H  '  ''^^^^^     ^^^^  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melts  with 

decomposition  at  275°-277°,  and  is  converted  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into 
paramidobenzoic  acid  (Michael,  Ber.  x,  576). 

PHTHiLZ.IMIDOBi:ia-ZOIC  ACZS,  C«H4(C0)2N.C«H*,C00H,  The  ortho- 
compound  is  obtained  by  fusing  phthalic  anhydride  with  anthranilic  acid,  and  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  from  the  solution  of  the  product  in  boiling  water,  in  broad  yellowish 
prisms  melting  at  217°,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its 
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silver  salt  is  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate.  The  meta-acid,  prepared  in  like  manner, 
forms  spherical  groups  of  crystals  or  capillary  needles  melting  at  275-5°-276°, 
soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  less  soluble  in  benzene  and  in  ether.  Its  silver  salt, 
C^H*(C0)-N.C'^H*.C02Ag,  separates  from  a  hot  solution  in  radio-fibrous  groups  of 
needle-shaped  crystals  (Grabriel,  loc.  cit.) 

PHTKAIiOPKENOirx:,  C^oH'^O^.    Syn.  with  Diphenyl-phthalide  (p.  1619). 

PKTKAI.YI.  (Br-),  C«H4<^^Q~^Q>C«H^    This  compound,  formed  by  the 

action  of  finely-divided  silver  on  phthalic  chloride,  has  been  already  described 
(vii.  979). 

Sthine-dipbthalyl,    or    Ethine-orthojphenylene-diketone,  C'^H'''0'' 

=  C«H*<;^^>CH— CH<^^^>0«H*,  obtained  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  with 

succinic  acid  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  is  described  under  Phenylene  Ketones 
(p.  1561  of  this  volume). 

Benzylidene-diphthalyl,  C'^H'<'02  =  C«H^<^^^>CH.C«H5,  is   formed,  with 

evolution  of  CO^  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  with  phenylacetic  (a-toluic)  acid  and 
sodium  acetate : 

C«H'»(C0)20  +  C^Hs.CmCOOH  =  C«H^(CO)2.CH.C«H5  +  CO^  +  H^o. 

It  is  insoluble  in  hot  water  and  in  dilute  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash  solution.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid 
to  its  solution  in  caustic  alkali,  orthodeoxybenzoincarboxylic  acid, 
COOH.C«H''.CO.CH■^.C«H^  separates  in  the  liquid  state,  but  solidifies  when  left  at 
rest  for  several  hours.  This  acid  when  pure  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  Jlep  isited 
from  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  in  long  shining  prisms  (m.  p.  74°-75°)  containing 
1  mol.  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  expelled  at  50°.  The  silver  salt,  C'^H^'^AgO'', 
is  indistinctly  crystalline.  The  acid  heated  to  190°  with  hydriodic  acid  is  converted 
mtQ  ortho-dibenzylcarboxylic  acit^,  C00H.C«mCmCH2.C«H^  which  is  de- 
posited from  its  solution  in  alcohol  in  large  tabular  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alkalis.  The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  ortho-dibenzyl- 
carboxylate  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  lead  and  silver  salts,  pale  blue  with  copper 
salts.    The  silver  salt  when  gently  heated  yields  dibenzyl,  C^H^CH^.CH-.C^H^ 

Orthodeoxybenzoincarboxylic  acid  is  converted  by  sodium-amalgam  into  benzyl - 
CH— OT— C«H5 

phthalide,  C«H\  ~ — (Michael  a.  Gabriel,  Ber.  xi.  1018). 

\co/ 

Imido-deoxyhcnzoincarhoxylic  Anhydride,   C'*H"NO  =  C^H^  ,  is 

\co/ 

formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  at  100°  on  deoxybenzoincarboxylic  acid,  and  sepa- 
rates, on  recrystallising  the  resinous  residue  thereby  produced  from  alcohol,  in  yellow 
scales  melting  at  182°-183°,  insoluble  in  hot  water,  not  affected  either  by  alkaline 
or  by  acid  solutions.    Its  formation  appears  to  take  place  by  two  stages,  thus  : 


^-^VCOOH  +  J>-tL    -  nu  +  <^^<\cOOH 

^CO^ 


(Gabriel  a.  Michael,  Ber.  xi.  1679). 

PHTHAI.YI.ACETZC  ACID,  C'«H«0*  =  C«H*<^^q>CH— COOH  (Michael 

a.  Gabriel,  Ber.  x.  391,  1551,  2199).  This  acid  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of 
1  pt.  phthalic  anhydride,  2  pts.  acetic  anhydride,  and  0*2  pt.  dry  sodium  acetate  : 

C«H<^^>0  +  ^H'c-C0>^  =  CH'.COOH  +  C«H4<;^^>GH-C00H. 

After  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  two  hours,  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  Ox 
acetic  anhydride  added  is  to  be  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  four  or  five 
times  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  whereupon  the  phthalylacetic  acid  separates 
out,  and  may  be  obtained  in  colourless  needles  by  crystallisation  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  or  nitrobenzene.  When  the  process  is  thus  conducted,  the  yield  amounts  to  14 
per  cent,  of  the  phthalic  anhydride  used ;  but  if  the  boiling  be  continued  for  more 
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than  two  hours,  large  quantities  of  resin  are  formed,  and  the  yield  of  phthalylacetic 
acid  is  greatly  diminished. 

Reactions. — 1.  A  neutral  solution  of  phthalylacetic  acid  in  potash  yields,  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  the  unaltered  acid  ;  a  solution  containing 
excess  of  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  no  immediate  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  the  acidulated  liquid,  if  left  at  rest,  gradually  deposits  a  new  acid,  C"'H"'0^ 
containing  the  elements  of  1  mol.  phthalylacetic  acid  and  2  mols.  water.  This  acid 
is   bibasic,  and  has  the  constitution  of  benzacet-ortho-carboxylic  i.cid 

C*H*<^^QQ^^'^^^"^  +  H-0.    When  boiled  in  aqueous  or  alkaline  solution,  or  when 

fused,  it  gives  off  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  converted  into  acetophenone- 
CO  CH^ 

o-carboxylic  acid,  C«H*<coOH  '  This  last  acid,  which  may  also  be  produced 
directly  by  heating  phthalylacetic  acid  with  water  to  200°,  forms  crystals  having  a 
vitreous  lustre,  a  sweet  taste,  and  melting  at  114°-115°.  Its  salts  are  difficult  to 
crystallise. 

2,  The  action  of  bromine  on  phthalylacetic  acid  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  gives  rise 
to  tribromacetophenone-o-carboxylic  acid,  Br^'C.CO.CH^.COOH,  which 
melts  at  159-5°-160°,  and  is  resolved  by  alkalis  into  bromoform  and  phthalic  acid 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  bromine  acts  upon  dry  phthalylacetic  acid  in  presence  oi 
chloroform,  the  mixture  being  heated  for  two  hours  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
phthalylmonobromacetic  acid,  C*'H'*(CO)^CBr.COOH,  is  formed,  which  melts 
at  232°-235°,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis  and  water  at  180°.  3.  Chlorine 
acts  on  phthalylacetic  acid  suspended  in  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as 
bromine,  converting  it  into  trichloracetophenone-o-carboxylic  acid,  which 
melts  at  144°.    4.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  phthalylacetamide. 

6.  Phthalylacetic  acid,  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  con- 
verted, with  separation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  into  a  yellow  body,  C^H^O,  which 
is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  phthalylacetic  acid.  This  com- 
pound, when  fused  with  potash,  is  converted  into  an  acid  body  having  the  empirical 
formula  C^H**02  =  CH^O  +  IPO,  -vv^hich  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  alkalis,  but  only  sparingly  in  benzene 
and  carbon  disulphide.  Heated  to  low  redness  with  lime,  it  yields  triphenyl- 
benzene,  C''H^(C''H^)^.  This  reaction  shows  that  the  acid  in  question  must  be  a  poly- 
meride  of  C^H^O^,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  phenenyUtribenzoic  acid,  C«H3(C«H^C00H)^ 
On  this  view,  the  formation  of  triphenylbenzene  from  it  will  be  represented  by  the 
equation 

C«H3CC«H*.COOH)3  =  300^  +  C«H='(C«H5)3 

(Michael  a.  G-abriel,  Ber.  xi.  1007). 

6.  Sodium-amalgam  converts  phthalylacetic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  into  a 
monobasic  acid,  O^'^WO*  (m.  p.  150°),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of 
benzhydrylacetocarboxylic  acid,  C^oH^oO^ : 


CH  OT.COOH 


Acid.  Anhydride. 

Benzhydrylacetocarboxylic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  some  of  its  salts 
have  been  prepared.    The  barium  salt 

C.H.^OHOH.CH'.COO^g^ 

gives  off  |-  mol.  water  at  100°.  When  heated  to  220°-240°,  it  gives  off,  in  addition 
to  its  water  of  crystallisation,  a  second  molecule  of  water,  and  its  solution,  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  yields  a  pulverulent  precipitate  of  a  bibasic  acid,  isomeric 
with  the  anhydride  C'«H80*.  The  group  GH(0H)CH2.C00H  is  thereby  converted 
into  CH=CH — COOH  +  H^O,  and  the  new  acid  is  cinnamocarboxylic  acid, 

C«H'»<^QQ^^''^'~^^^^»  which  takes  up  2  at.  bromine,  forming  the  d  i  b  r  o  m  i  d  e, 
Q6ji4^^^J^^^^*^^^-^,  and  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  hydro- 

'A  n6U4/CH2.CH2.COOH 
cinnamocarboxylic  acid,  0''J1^<^QQQU 


PHTKAI.YI.PROPIOITXC  ACXD 


,  Ci'H«0*  =  C«H*<^2>CH.CH2.COOH 
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(G-abriel  a.  Michael,  Ber.  xi.  1017,  1679).  This  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixt-ure 
of  phthalic  and  propionic  anhydrides  with  sodium  propionate,  dissolving  the  product 
in  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  filtering  the  liquid  while  hot.  On  cooling,  the  acid 
separates  in  slender  needles  melting  at  245°-248°. 

Phthalyl-^wpionamide,  C**H''(C0)^.CII.CH^C0NH2,  separates  in  iridescent  scales 
melting  at  193°-195°,  on  adding  an  acid  to  a  hot  solution  of  phthalylpropionic  acid 
in  ammonia. 

CO  C"II^ 

Propiophenone-carhoxylic  acid,  C**H*<^qqqjj   ,  is  formed  when  phthalylpropionic 

acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  potash-solution:  C"H«0*  +  H^O  =  C'^H^oO^  +  CO^,  and 
crystallises  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  slender  colourless  needles,  which  melf  at 
91°-92'^.    The  silver  salt,  CloH«AgO^  also  forms  long  needle-shaped  crystals. 

Phthalylpropionic  acid  is  converted,  by  tlie  action  of  'phoaphorus  and  strong 
hydriodic  acid,  into  propylbenzoic  acid,  COOH.C^H^CH-.CH'-.CH^* ;  thus: 
C'lH^O*  +  =  C"'H'20'''  +  C02.  This  compound,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  the  usual 
solvents,  forms  crystalline  scales  melting  at  58°. 

The  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  phthalylpropionic  acid  at  the  heat  of  thg 
water-bath  is  similar  to  that  which  it  exerts  on  phthalylacetie  acid  (p.  1621),  giving 
rise  to  the  compound  C-^H'^O^,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles, 
melts  at  235°-237°,  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  aqueous  alkalis,  and  appears  to  yield  an 
acid  by  fusion  with  potash.    Its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2C"H80^  =  a^oH'^0^  +  2002  +  H^O, 

and  the  reaction  may  resolve  itself  into  two  stages,  the  first  consisting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  diketone,  phthalylethylidene,  thus : 

C«H^<;^^>CH.CmCOOH  =  002  +  C^H*<;^Q>CH.OH^ 

two  molecules  of  which  then  unite  together  under  the  influence  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
with  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water 

2C0<gg;>C0       H-'O  +  CO<^'g;>C=02H2<^^>C«H^ 

the  change  being  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  conversion  of  acetone,  CH^O, 
into  mesityl  oxide,  C'^H'^O, 

Phthalylpropionic  acid,  dissolved  in  dilute  soda-ley,  is  converted  by  assumption  of 

>^C0  C'^H'*  CO'H 

water  into  benzoylpropiocarboxylic  acid,  C'^H'*'0^  =  C^H'*<^qq2jj 

This  acid  has  not  been  isolated,  but  its  formation  may  be  inferred  from  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  the  alkaline  solution  just  mentioned,  whereby  a  body  is  formed 
which  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  shining  colourless  needles  having  the  com- 
position C"H"'0*.  This  last  compound  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  dissolves  readily  in  the  other  ordinary  solvents;  it  softens  at  135°, 
melts  at  140°,  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  is  converted 
by  boiling  with  baryta-water  into  a  barium  salt  having  the  composition  C"H"^BaO^. 
From  these  properties,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  reaction  to  that  which  takes 
place  with  phthalyl -acetic  acid,  the  body  C^H'^O*  may  be  regarded  as 
.CHn-C^H^COOH 

C®H\       \0  ,  that  is,  as  an  anhydride  of  henzhydrylpropiocarhoxylic  acid, 

\co/ 

'cOOH  "  '    "^^^  constitution  of  the  barium  salt  may  be  represented 

bv  the  formula : 

PHVCOCirikXOCi-IIXr  and  PK-STCOERlTTHRm.    See  Plant-colours. 

PKVIiIiIC  ACID.  A  substance  obtained  by  0.  Bougarel  {Bull  8oc.  Chim.  [2], 
xxviii.  148)  from  the  leaves  of  several  trees,  e.g.  the  cherry-laurel,  quince,  apple, 
peach,  almond,  mulberry,  and  elder.  It  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves, 
and,  after  purification,  forms  colourless  crystalline  granules,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  insoluble  in  water.  Sp.  gr.  about  r014.  It  melts 
at  170°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  flat  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids  of  about  120'^. 
When  heated  above  180°  it  decomposes,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  balsamic  odour, 
which  condense  in  oily  drops.  Dilute  acids  have  no  effect  upon  it.  In  contact  with 
cold  potash,  it  does  not  apparently  dissolve,  but  combines  slowly,  forming  a  body 
which  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles  with  square  base.    These  needles,  which  are 
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the  potassium  salt  of  phyllic  acid,  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot 
slightly  alkaline  solutions  ;  insoluble  in  strong  alkalis  ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  The  analysis  of  the  acid  led  to  the  formula  C^^H^''0'^,  which,  however, 
requires  confirmation.    Both  the  acid  and  its  salts  are  optically  dextrogyrate. 

PHVIiXiITli-  or  SERZCITS-GSTEISS.  A  rock  occurring  in  the  Casanna 
Pass,  in  the  Engadine,  Switzerland,  examined  by  C.  W.  Giimbel  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1878, 
383  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  207). 

PKiri.I.OCirAXa-lC  ACZ3>,  PKiri.I.OCHROM;OGEU,  phyi.i.ox. 
AOTTHIW.    See  Chlorophyll  (p.  452). 

PHYSOSTXCrMmi:.  According  to  Hesse  {Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1877,  177),  this 
base,  the  active  principle  of  the  Calabar  bean  (iv.  635),  is  amorphous.  The  bean, 
however,  yields  also  a  substance  (m.  p.  133°-134°)  very  much  like  cholesterin  and 
isocholesterin,  and  this  is  probably  the  substance  which  was  mistaken  by  Vee  {J.  Pharm. 
[4],  i.  70)  for  a  crystalline  alkaloid  (the  so-called  'eserine')  of  the  Calabar  bean. 
The  base  described  by  Petit  (vii.  472)  under  the  name  of  eserine  was  doubtless 
identical  with  physostigmine. 

PH-STTOSTBRISJ,  C^^H'^^O  (Hesse,  lAehig's  Annalen,  cxcii.  175).  A  neutral 
substance,  identical  or  homologous  with  cholesterin,  obtained  from  Calabar  beans  by 
extraction  with  petroleum-ether.  The  resulting  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  an 
oily  residue,  which  after  some  time  solidifies  to  a  butyraceous  mass  of  crystals  ;  and 
on  pressing  this  mass  between  bibulous  paper  to  remove  the  oil.  dissolving  the  residue 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  r eery stalli sing  from  ether  and  alcohol  successively,  brilliant  colour- 
less tabular  crystals  are  obtained  which  melt  at  132°-133°,  and  give  on  analysis 
numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C^^H^'^CH^O.  By  recrystallisation  from  petroleum 
ether,  this  substance  is  obtained  in  anhydrous  needles. 

A  solution  of  phy  tosterin  in  chloroform  shows  left-handed  polarisation,  {a^  =  —  34-2° 
at  15°.  Phy  tosterin  seems  to  be  identical  with  Kolbe's  '  cholesterin  obtained  from  peas.' 

Cholesterin,  obtained  from  gall-stones,  crystallises  from  alcohol  and  from  chloro- 
form in  forms  the  same  as  those  assumed  by  phycosterin,  but  the  crystals  obtained 
from  an  ethereal  solution  consist  for  the  most  part  of  tables.  Cholesterin  melts  at 
145°-146°.  Dehydrated  cholesterin  in  chloroform  solution  gave  a  left-handed 
polarisation,  (a)^  =  -(36-61  4-  0-249  f). 

Cholesterin,  according  to  all  chemists  who  have  hitherto  examined  it,  has  the 
same  composition  as  that  which  Hesse  assigns  to  anhydrous  phytosterin,  viz.  C^^H'*0 
(1.  924  ;  vi.  446  ;  vii.  328  ;  viii.  454).  Hesse,  however,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
next  lower  homologue  of  phytosterin,  viz.  C^^H^^O ;  he  thinks  it  probable,  also,  that 
the  two  substances  occur  together  in  the  animal  organism. 

PZCOI.IirE,  C^ffN.    See  Pyridine-bases. 

PXCOTZTX:.    This  black  chromiferous  spinel,  originally  found  as  a  constituent  of 
Lherzolite  (iv.  640),  occurs  also  in  the  basalt  nodules  of  Kasakov.    Two  analyses  by 
F.  Farsky  {Verh.  geol.  Reichsanst.  1876,  207)  gave  the  following  results  : 
SiO''  A1='0='  Cr'0»  MgO  FeO 

3-77  50-34  6-75  17-87  22-27  =  100 

1-25  52-47  7-01  18-23  21-42  =  100-38 

PICRACOMITZZO'E.  A  base  isomeric  with  aconitine,  sometimes  occurring, 
together  with  the  latter,  in  the  root  of  Aconitwm  Napellus.  It  is  amorphous,  and 
exhibits  but  little  physiological  activity  (C  K.  A.  Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  243). 

PICRAMIDi:,  or  Trinitr aniline,  C«H2(N02)3NH2=  C^.NmNO^  H.NO^.H.NO' 
(p.  210).  This  compound,  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  at  130°,  is 
converted  into  a  dinitrodipheny lene-diamine,  melting  at  210°-211°  (p.  1558). 

Picramide  unites  with  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  amines,  forming  crystalline 
compounds.  The  benzene-compound,  C^H2(N0^)'NH2.C^H^  separates  from  a  solution 
of  picramide  in  benzene,  on  slow  evaporation,  in  pale  yellow  transparent  prisms  which 
fall  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A  similar  compound,  crystallising  in  brown 
transparent  needles,  is  formed  with  toluene. 

The  compounds  of  picramide  with  aromatic  bases  separate  in  crystalline  form  when 
warm  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  bases  are  added  to  excess  of  picramide ; 
they  give  off  the  base  at  100°.  The  aniline-compound,  C«H2(N02)3NH2,C«H^N,  forms 
black  shining  needles  or  prisms ;  the  paratoluidine  and  dimethylaniline-compoimds 
also  form  black  shining  crystals  (Mertens,  Ber.  xi.  843).  Hepp  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  XXX.  4)  also  describes  compounds  of  picramide  with  aniline,  which  differ  from 
those  obtained  by  Mertens,  in  giving  off  the  whole  of  the  aniline  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 
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Pl^UtC  AdXB,  C«H2(N02)30H.  Syn.  with  Trinitrophenol.  See  Phenol 
[p.  1528). 

PlCRO-AIiirXfOGEDf .  A  magnesio-altiminic  sulphate  occurring  in  stalactites 
in  the  iron-mine  of  Vigneria,  Elba.  An  analysis  by  G.  Koster  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877, 
531)  gave : 

S0»  A1^0»  MgO  K^O  CoO  H'O 

36-387       9-160       8-189       0-368       trace       45-690  =  99-794 

agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  2MgSOSAPS30'2  +  28H20,  which  requires  36-80  per 
cent.  S03,  9-48  A120^  7*36  MgO,  and  46-36H20,  and  showing  that  the  mineral  is 
nearly  allied  to  pickeringite,  MgSO\APS30'2+  22H20  {v.  583). 

PZCROPHilRMACOIiITE.  A  native  calcium  arsenate  allied  to  pharmacolite 
(p.  1513). 

PICROBOCCSZiXiIia'.  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from  Boccella  fuciformis  (q.v.) 

PICROSC^EROTZN'E.  A  bitter  and  highly  poisonous  alkaloid  obtained  from 
ergot  of  rye  (Dragendorff,  Russ.  Zeitschr.  Pharm.  xvi.  609  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1878,  125, 
141;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  518;  Blumberg,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  ix.  23,  66,  147; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  270). 

PZCROTEPHROZTB.  A  light  red  mineral  from  Laangban  in  Norway,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  tephroite  (Mn2SiO^  v.  254),  in  which  the  manganese  has  been 
partly  replaced  by  magnesium.  An  analysis  by  PaijkuU  {Jahresh.f.  Min.  1878,  209) 
gave : 

SiO*  MnO  CaO  MgO        Loss  on  ignition 

33-70  51-19  0-95  12-17  0-44  =  98-45 

PZCROTOXZM-  (Paterno  a.  Oglialoro,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  531  ;  1877,  193). 
The  composition  of  this  substance  has  hitherto  been  represented  by  the  formula 
Qi2jji4Q5^  deduced  by  Earth  from  the  analysis  of  a  dibromo-derivative,  C'^H'-Br^O^, 
and  a  mononitro-derivative,  C'^H'^(NO^)0^,  which  he  prepared  and  analysed,  and 
from  older  analyses  of  the  substance  itself  (iv.  643).  Paterno  a.  Oglialoro,  however, 
having  prepared  a  specimen  of  picrotoxin,  the  purity  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the 
fact  of  its  melting  point  remaining  constant  at  199°-200°,  even  after  repeated 
fractional  crystallisation,  found  that  it  gave,  as  the  mean  of  five  closely  agreeing 
analyses,  59-27  p.c.  C.  and  5-52  H.,  whence  they  deduce  the  formula  C^H'*'0^  which 
requires  59-34  per  cent.  C.  and  5-49  H.,  whereas  C^^H'^O^  requires  60-50  C.  and  5-88 
H.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  picrotoxin,  a  crystalline  mass  was  obtained  con- 
taining only  21-39  per  cent,  bromine,  whereas  Barth's  formula  of  the  dibromo-com- 
pound  requires  40  per  cent.  The  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  this  brorainated  compound 
deposited,  on  cooling,  crystals  which  were  free  from  bromine,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  became  coloured  at  240°,  and  decomposed  completely  at  253°,  and  therefore 
did  not  consist  of  picrotoxin. 

By  saturating  an  ethereal  solution  of  picrotoxin  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Paterno  a. 
Oglialoro  obtained  a  crystalline  compound,  C^H^^O'^  =  3C^H"'0''  —  H20,  insoluble  in 
all  ordinary  solvents,  and  melting  at  a  temperature  above  310°.  This  compound, 
which  they  call  'picrotoxide,  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  and  other 
dehydrating  agents  on  picrotoxin.  Subsequently,  however,  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  picrotoxin  suspended  in  ether,  they  obtained  a  brominated  compound,  C'^H^^BrO^, 
and  a  body  having  the  composition  C'^H'**0^  or  C^^H'^O^  +  H^O.  This  substance  they 
regard  as  a  hydrate  of  picrotoxide,  assigning  to  picrotoxide  the  formula  C'-'^H'^O^, 
which  gives  nearly  the  same  percentage  composition  (61-65  C,  5*48  H.,  and  32-87  0.) 
as  the  formula  C^'H^^O"  (61-36  C,  5-31  H.,  and  33-33  0.)  A  d.iacetyl-derivative, 
Qi5jji6(^(;;]2U30)207,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  hydrate  of 
picrotoxide.    The  whole  subject  seems  to  require  further  investigation. 

PZCRirZiiilVIZirES  and  PZCR'S'I.-irZTRiiirZZ.ZZJES.  Bases  produced  by 
the  action  of  picryl  chloride  on  the  nitranilines.    See  Benzene,  Nitramido-  (p.  199). 

PZCrMEKSTTS.  On  the  black  pigment  of  Hair  and  Feathers,  see  Feathers 
(p.  461). 

A  green  pigment,  prepared  by  decomposing  barium  chromate  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heating  the  chromium  trioxide  thereby  liberated  to  bright  redness,  is  described 
by  T.  Douglas  {Chem.  News,  xl.  59  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  987). 

A  fine  white  pigment,  possessing  great  covering  power  when  mixed  with  oil,  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  zinc  chloride  or  sulphate  with  an  alkaline  sulphide,  calcining 
the  dried  precipitate  in  a  furnace,  and  levigating  it  by  raking  it  out,  while  quite  hot, 
into  vats  of  cold  water  (Phipson,  Chem.  jVews,  xxxviii.  105;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiy, 
1017). 
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EILINITE— PIMELIC  ACID. 


PimriTZS.  A  mineral,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  zeolite,  occurring  in  felted 
needles,  together  with  quartz,  epidote,  and  desmin,  in  cavities  of  the  granite  of 
Strigau  in  Silesia.  From  microscopic  measurements  it  is  inferred  to  belong  to  the 
orthorhombic  system,  and  in  the  flexibility  of  the  needles  it  resembles  the  silicates  of 
the  asbestos-group.    Sp.  gr.  2'263  at  15°.    Analysis  gave: 

SiO'  ArO%¥&'0^  CaO  LPO  H^O 

55-70  18-64  19-51  1-18  *  4-97  =  100 

with  traces  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash.  These  numbers  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  Ca^APSi^O'^  +  aq  =  2CaO, AP03,5Si02,H20  (A.  v.  Lasaulx,  Jahrb.f.  Mm. 
1876,  358). 

PIIiOCARPEITE  and  PII.OCARPmE.    See  Jaborandi  (p.  1141). 

PIMARIC  ACID,  G^^m^O-.  This  acid  resin,  which  Laurent  obtained  from 
galipot,  the  hardened  turpentine  of  Pinus  maritima  (iv.  645),  has  been  further 
examined  by  A.  Caillot  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  387).  When  fresh  galipot,  after 
washing  with  cold  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at 
60^,  and  the  solution  is  quickly  cooled,  pimaric  acid  separates  in  small  crystals 
exhibiting  the  characters  described  by  Laurent,  including  the  melting  point,  125°. 
Under  the  microscope,  these  crystals  present  the  appearance  of  elliptic  laminge, 
gradually  changing  into  octagons.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  Igevogyrate, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  is  more  dilute.  The  rotation  of  a  5'8  p.  c.  solution  for  the  line 
D  is  -92-7  ;  that  of  a  24-8  p.  c.  solutioii,  -78-6. 

The  properties  of  pimaric  acid  are  not  altered  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  a 
rapidly  cooled  solution  in  warm  alcohol ;  but  if  it  be  dissolved  to  saturation  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  the  solution  left  to  cool  very  slowly,  it  separates  in  hard  crusts  which 
redissolve  but  slowly.  At  each  repetition  of  this  treatment,  the  melting  point  of  the 
acid  rises,  and  its  rotatory  power  becomes  less.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  gradually  loses  the  whole  of  its  Isevorotatory  power, 
and  ultimately  becomes  dextrorotatory.  The  acid  thus  altered  by  boiling  with  alcohol 
consists  of  three  portions,  viz. :  (1).  Dcxtropimaric  acid  (rotatory  power  +  56°), 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  crystallising  in  rectangular  plates,  and  melting  at  a 
temperature  above  200°.  (2).  Laurent's  pyromaric  acid  having  a  Isevorotatory  power 
of  —66°,  more  soluble  than  the  preceding,  melting  at  145°,  and  separating  from  warm 
alcohol  in  hemi-ellipses,  which  change  into  triangular  laminse,  and  sometimes  into 
crystals  resembling  galena.  (3;.  A  feebly  Igevorotatory  acid,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  completely  separated  from  the  accompanying  residues  of  the  other  two.  The 
same  alteration,  though  less  complete,  is  producf»d  in  pimaric  acid  by  simple  dis- 
solution in  ethyl  acetate,  chloroform,  benzene,  turpentine-oil,  and  especially  in  carbon 
bisulphide.  The  acid  contained  in  the  latter  solution  had  a  rotatory  power  of  only 
— 11-5,  which  is  increased  to  —37  on  expelling  the  carbon  sulphide  and  dissolving 
the  residue  in  alcohol.  A  ho*"  solution  of  pimaric  acid  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate 
yields  crystals,  not  of  sodium  pimarate,  as  stated  by  Duvernoy,  but  of  dextropimarate 
and  pyromarate,  while  the  sodium  salt  of  the  third  acid  above  mentioned  remains  in 
solution  (Caillot). 

The  sodium  or  calcium  salt  of  pimaric  acid  yields  by  dry  distillation  propylene, 
amylene,  propione,  and  a  terebene  (Bruylants,  Instit  1876,  238). 

PZMEIiIC  ACIB,  C^Hi^O''^  ^'"(00011)2,  An  acid  having  this  composition 
was  found  by  Laurent  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid ; 
and  similar  products  were  obtained  by  Bromeis,  G-erhardt,  Sacc,  and  Arppe,  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  wax,  spermaceti,  and  other  fatty  bodies  (iv.  646).  All  these, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  impure  products,  and,  according  to  Arppe,  were  for  the 
most  part  nothing  but  mixtures  of  adipic  and  succinic  acids  (Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1864, 
377).    Two  definite  modifications  of  the  acid  are,  however,  known,  one  called 

pimelic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  camphoric  acid  (Hlasiwetz 
a.  Grabowski,  vi.  389),  and  by  saponification  of  amylene  dicyanide,  C^H'*'(CN)^ 
(Bauer  a.  Schuler,  Ber.  x.  2031) ;  the  other,  called  a-pimelie  acid,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  suberone  (Dale  a.  Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  935),  and  by  the 
reducing  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus  on  furonic  acid  (Baeyer,  p.  834). 

Pimelic  acid. — To  obtain  this  acid  by  saponification  of  amylene  dicyanide,  the 
preparation  of  which  in  the  pure  state  appears  to  be  difl&cult,  Bauer  a.  Schuler  allow 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  fiow  in  a  slow  stream  into  a  heated  mixture  of 
amylene  di bromide  and  potassium  cyanide  ;  distil  off  the  alcohol,  together  with  mono- 
bromamylene,  after  the  heat  has  been  continued  for  some  time  ;  mix  the  residue  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  extract  the  pimelic  acid,  thus  set  free,  with  ether.  The  calcium 
*  Determined  by  difference. 
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salt  of  the  acid  thus  obtained  exhibited  the  characteristic  properties  of  that  of  the 
pimelic  acid  prepared  by  Kachler  from  camphoric  acid.  The  process  above  described 
yielded  also,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid,  another  acid  isomeric 
■with  pimelic  acid,  which,  however,  was  not  obtained  pure  (Bauer  a.  Schuler). 

Pimelic  acid  prepared  from  camphoric  acid  is  usually  obtained,  after  purification, 
in  transparent  crystalline  crusts,  sometimes,  however,  in  distinct  crystals  which, 
according  to  measurements  by  v.  Zepharovich  {Wien.  Akad  Ber.  Ixxiii,  [1  Abth.]  7) 
of  crystals  prepared  by  Wreden  {Liehig's  Annalm,  clxiii.  323),  belong  to  the  tri- 
clinic  system,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0*497 1  1  *  0*5992.  In  the  first  octant  (upper,  front, 
right),  a  =  81°  50' ;  3=  100°  2' ;  7  -  85°  6'.  Observed  forms  oo  P  oo,  ooP  oo,  OP.  f '  oo, 
'f  00,  2'i'oo,^f  00.  Angle  OP  :  oof  a.  =  99°  12';  OP  :  oo  P oo  =  79°  7';  oo P oo  :  oof  oo  = 
96°  29';  OP  :'f''oo  =  32°  51'.  Cleavage  perfect _parall el  to  oo  P  oo  and  ,P,oo.  The 
trace  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  forms  on  oo  P  co  with  the  obtuse  edge  «  c  an  angle 
of  59°  5'.  Angle  of  optic  axes  in  oil  =  70°  ;  the  first  (positive)  median  line  falls  in 
the  right  upper  octant. 

Pimelic  acid  melts  at  114°,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  has  a 
taste  Hke  that  of  tartaric  acid.  The  ammo7iim7i  salt  forms  very  soluble,  hygroscopic 
leaflets  containing  C^H'''(NH'')20'.  The  sodium  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  contains 
C^H'^Na-O*.  The  barium  salt  is  exceedingly  soluble,  and  its  solution  evaporated 
under  the  air-pump  first  deposits  plates  and  then  dries  up  to  a  porous  mass,  which, 
when  dried  at  200°,  contains  C^H^^BaO*.  The  magnesium  salt  dries  up  to  an 
amorphous  mass,  containing  C^H'^MgO^  The  copper  salt  was  obtained  as  a  green 
precipitate,  which,  when  dried  at  160°,  contained  C^H^^CuO''.  A  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  manganese,  ferrosum,  zinc, 
cobalt,  nickel,  chromium,  cadmium,  or  mercurosum,  but  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
salts  of  ferricum,  aluminium,  lead,  or  bismuth.  The  ethylic  ether,  C'H'"(C-H^)^OS 
prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pimelic  acid,  is  a 
heavy  oil  having  a  fruity  odour,  and  boiling  at  236°-240°. 

Pimelic  anhydride,  C^H'*'0^,  produced  by  distillation  of  the  acid,  is  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling  at  245°-250°,  and  reconverted  into  the  acid  by  hot  dilute  alkalis. 

Pimelic  chloride,  C^H'^CPO-,  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  phosphoric  chloride 
and  heating  the  product  at  120°  distils,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  210°. 

When  pimelic  acid  is  treated  either  with  bromine  or  with  bromine  and  water, 
amorphous  products  are  obtained,  and  in  the  former  case  butyric  acid  is  also  formed. 
This  acid  is  likewise  produced  when  pimelic  acid  is  fused  with  potash  :  hence  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  higher  fatty  acids  which  accompany  pimelic  acid  in  its  pro- 
duction from  camphoric  acid  result  from  the  decomposition  of  butyric  acid.  Assuming 
this,  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  preparation  of  pimiilic  acid  from  camphoric 
acid,  C'^H'^OS  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : 


(Kachler,  Liebig's  Annalefi,  clxix.  168). 

a-Pimelic  acid  is  produced:  1.  By  oxidation  of  suberone  with  nitric  acid, 
C^H'20  +  03  =  C^H»20*.  2.  By  heating  furonic  acid  with  5  pts.  of  hydriodic  acid 
(b.  p.  127°)  and^  pt.  red  phosphorus  at  200°  :  C^H«05  + 3H2=  0^Hi20*  + H^O  (Baeyer, 
Ber.  X.  1358). 

a-Pimelic  acid  is  distinguished  from  pimelic  acid  by  its  melting  point,  103° 
(D.  a.  S.),  100°  (Baeyer)  ;  its  crystalline  form,  which  is  very  much  like  that  of 
meconic  acid  (p.  1269) ;  and  the  property  exhibited  by  its  calcium  salt,  C^H'^CaO*, 
of  dissolving  in  cold  more  freely  than  in  hot  water.  The  barium  salt,  C^H^^BaO^  +  H^O, 
forms  transparent,  tabular,  very  soluble  crystals ;  the  silver  salt,  C^H'^'Ag^O'*,  is  a 
heavy,  white  precipitate,  not  altered  by  light,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  (Dale 
a.  Schorlemmer). 

Constitution  of  the  isomeric  Pimelic  acids. — Both  these  acids  are  amylene-dicarb- 
oxylic  acids.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  amylene  cyanide  from  which  Bauer  a.  Schuler 
obtained  pimelic  acid  contained  ordinary  amylene,  i.e.  trimethyl-ethylene  (p.  80),  it 
follows  that  pimelic  acid  must  be  represented  by  the  formula 


and  if  suberic  acid  be  regarded  as  a  normal  compound,  its  ketone  (suberone),  and  the 
o-pimelic  acid  formed  .therefrom  will  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae  : 


C(CH3)2— COOH 
CH(OT)— COOH ' 


CH2.CH2.CH2, 


CH^.cmcooH 


Suberone. 


a-Pimelic  acid. 
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PZITACOIiIIT,  C^Hi^O.  This  compound,  which  Fittig  obtained  by  dehydratioil 
of  pinacone,  or  hexylene-glycol,  C^H'^O^  (iy.  617),  is  regarded  by  Priedel  a.  Silva 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  226)  as  an  anhydride  of  pinacone ;  and  pinacolyl-alcohol, 
C^H'^O,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  sodium-amalgam  on  pinacolin  (vii.  982), 
is  regarded  by  the  same  chemists  as  a  tertiary  hexyl-alcohol,  viz.  dimetkyl-isopropyl- 
carbinol,  the  relations  between  the  three  bodies  being  represented  by  the  following 
formulae : 

(CH3)2coH  (CH3)2Cx  ccmycoR 

(CH8)2COH  (cmyc^  (cwycB. 

Pinacone.  Pinacolin.  Dimethyl-isopropyl  Carbinol. 

But  the  true  dimethyl-isopropyl  carbinol  produced  by  treating  isobutyryl  chloride 
with  zinc-methyl,  and  decomposing  the  product  with  water  (p.  1035),  differs  consider- 
ably in  physical  properties  from  pinacolyl  alcohol,  and  the  formation  of  the  latter 
by  hydrogenation  of  pinacolin,  and  its  reconversion  into  that  body  by  oxidation,  show 
that  it  is  a  secondary  alcohol,  viz.,  methyl-katabutyl  carbinol,  of  which  pinacolin  is  the 
ketone : 

CH3,CHOH.O(CH3)3  CH3.CO.C(CH3)3 

Pinacolyl  alcohol.  Pinacolin. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  pinacolin  is  confirmed  by  its  formation  from  tri- 
methyl-acetyl  chloride  and  zinc-methyl,  as  observed  by  Butlerow  (p.  1148): 

Gl.CO.C(CH3)3  4-  Zn(CH3)2  =  Zn(CH3)Cl  -f-  CmC0.C(CH3)«. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  same  view  is  afforded  by  the  formation  of  trimethyl- 
acetic  (pivalic)  acid  (p.  1501),  by  oxidation  of  pinacolin,  observed  by  Friedel  a. 
Silva : 

CH«.CO.C(CH3)3  +  0*  =  C(CH=^)3.C0.0H  +  CO^  +  H^O. 

The  formation  of  pinacolin  from  pinacone  (tetramethyl-glycol)  may  be  represented  by 
the  equation 

(GWfCiOB)  (CH3)3C 
I  -    H^O    =  I 

(CH3)2C(OH)  (CH«)CO 

(Butlerow,  jBer.  vi.  1254). 

On  the  homologues  of  pinacolin  obtained  by  the  action  of  trimethyl-acetyl  chloride 
on  zinc-ethyl,  and  of  ethyl-dim  ethyl -acetyl  chloride  on  zinc-methyl  and  zinc-ethyl 
respectively,  see  Ketones  (p.  1148). 

Phenyl-methyl  Pinaco  lins. — Phenyl-methyl  ketone  (acetophenone)  might  be 
expected  to  yield  three  pinacolins,  represented  by  the  following  formulae : 

(I.)  C«H^(CH3).Cv 

l>; 

(II.)  (C«H5)(CH3)20.CO.C«ff ;  (III.)  (C''H*)2(CH3)C.CO.CH»; 

but,  although  several  products  are  formed  by  the  long-continued  action  of  zinc  and 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetophenone,  only  one  of  the 
resulting  pinacolins  has  been  isolated  viz.,  no.  III.  The  oily  liquid  boiling  between 
300°  and  330°,  which  remains  after  distilling  the  crude  product  in  a  current  of  steam, 
to  remove  unaltered  acetophenone,  deposits  crystals  of  this  acetophenonepinacolin ;  and 
the  mother -liquor  yields,  on  fractional  distillation,  pinacolin,  acetophenonepinacone, 
a  substance  of  unknown  composition,  melting  at  107°,  and  an  oil  boiling  below  300°, 
which  does  not  solidify,  and  may  perhaps  contain  small  quantities  of  the  pinacolins  I. 
and  II.  Pinacolin  III.  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  hot  alcohol.  It  melts  at  41°,  boils  at 
310°,  and  is  decomposed  by  soda-lime  into  acetic  acid  and  diphenylmethylm ethane, 
(C^H^)2CH.CH^.  This  hydrocarbon  boils  at  264°,  yields  benzophenone  on  oxidation, 
and  is  identical  in  its  properties  with  the  hydrocarbon  described  by  Goldschmiedt 
and  by  Eadziszewski  as  diphenylethane  (p.  673).  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
and  red  phosphorus,  the  pinacolin  is  reduced  to  diphenylethylmethylmethane, 
(C^H5)2C(CH^)(C2H^),  which  srystallises  in  transparent  plates  or  prisms  melting  at 
r27"5°,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  diphenyldimethylethane  obtained  by  Engler 
a.  Bethge  from  phenylmethyl-carbinyl  bromide  (p.  668)  and  by  Eadziszewski  {Ber. 
vii.  142)  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl-benzene  and  bromethyl- 
benzene  (Tborner  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  xi.  1988). 

Ou  Benzpinacolins  and  Tolyl-phenyl  Pinacolins,  C'^H^^O,  see  Ketones  (p.  1156). 
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PZN'ACOI.YI.  AIiCOHOX^,  C^ff^O  =  CmCHOH.C(CH3)3.  See  Hexyl  AL- 
COHOLS (p.  1035). 

PIN'ACOITBS.  The  six-carbon  pinacone,  C^H^^O^,  is  formed  by  treating  tetra- 
methylethylene  bromide,  (CH^)^C=C(CH^)^  with  silver  acetate,  and  saponifying  the 
resulting  tetramethyl-ethylene  acetate  with  baryta.  A  crystalline  hydrate  of  pinacone, 
C^H'20-.6H-0,  is  thus  obtained,  melting  at  46'3°,  and  identical  in  every  respect  with 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  aqueous  acetone  (iv. 
648):  hence  it  follows  that  pinacone  is  tetramethylethylene  glycol, 
(CH3)2(OH)C— C(OH)(CH3)2  (Pawlow,  Uebig's  Annalen,  cxcvi.  122). 

The  following  method  of  preparing  pinacone  in  considerable  quantity  is  given  by 
Friedel  a.  Silva  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  289).  A  solution  of  potassium  carbonate 
(of  such  strength  as  not  to  dissolve  any  perceptible  quantity  of  acetone,  but  to  be 
easily  decomposed  by  sodium)  is  introduced  into  a  row  of  14  to  16  flasks;  600-700 
grams  of  acetone  are  distributed  between  the  same  vessels,  and  200  to  250  grams  of 
sodium,  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  thrown  in.  The  sodium  sinks  in  the 
layer  of  acetone,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  watery  layer,  where  it  liberates  hy- 
drogen, which  is  almost  completely  fixed  by  the  acetone.  After  the  whole  of  the 
sodium  has  been  introduced,  the  upper  layer  of  the  liquid  is  fractionally  distilled,  and 
in  this  manner  from  250  to  300  grams  of  pseudopropyl  alcohol  are  obtained,  together 
with  60  to  65  grams  of  anhydrous  pinacone,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
crystallises  out  as  the  pure  hydrate. 

Pinacoly I- pinacone,  C'^H2^0^  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  pinacolyl  alcohol 
from  pinacolin  (vii.  982),  and  remains,  on  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  69°  (Friedel  a.  Silva). 

Benzplnacone,  C^^H^^O^.  This  compound,  which  Linnemann  obtained  (iv.  648) 
by  the  action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  diphenyl  ketone  (benzone  or  benzo- 
phenone),  is  usually  regarded  as  tetraphenyl  glycol,  (C«H^)2(H0)C— C(OH)(C«H■'*)^ 
that  is  to  say,  as  related  to  diphenyl-ketone  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  pinacone 
to  acetone.  If  this  were  its  true  composition,  it  might  be  expected  to  form  secondary 
as  well  as  primary  ethers  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicles  for  the  hydrogen  of  the 
two  hydroxyl-groups.  Thorner  a.  Zincke,  however  {Ber.  x.  1473),  after  repeated 
efforts,  have  found  it  impossible  to  effect  this  substitution,  so  that  the  constitution  of 
the  pinacone  must  for  the  present  remain  undecided. 

Benzpinacone,  heated  for  six  to  eight  hours  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus, 
is  converted  into  tetraphenylethane,  C'^H2(C^H^)'*,  which  is  easily  separated  from  a 
small  quantity  of  the  unaltered  pinacone  by  extraction  with  ether,  and  crystallises  in 
large  prisms  melting  at  206°  (Graebe,  Ber.  viii.  1054). 

According  to  Thorner  a.  Zincke,  benzpinacone,  when  fused  or  distilled,  is  not  con- 
verted into  a  physical  isomeride,  as  stated  by  Linnemann.,  but  is  resolved  into  benzo- 
phenone  and  benzhydrol,  02^112202  =  C^^H'^O  +  Ci^H'^O,  the  decomposition  being 
complete  even  at  the  melting  point  of  the  pinacone. 

Benzpinacolins,  G^^TL-'^O,    Thorner  a.  Zincke  {Ber.  x.  1473 ;  xi.  68,  1396). 

Two  bodies  of  this  composition,  distinguished  as  o-  and  jS-pinacolins,  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  acids  and  acid  chlorides  on  benzpinacone,  also  by  heating  diphenyl  ketone 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
formed  a  large  quantity  of  benzpinacone,  whence  it  would  appear  that  pinacones  are 
intermediate  products  of  the  conversion  of  ketones  into  pinacolins. 

a-Benzpinacolin  may  be  obtained  pure  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diphenyl 
ketone  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  product,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  pinacolin  and  pinacone,  to  190°-200°,  whereby  the  pinacone  is  resolved 
into  benzophenone  and  benzhydrol,  which  may  be  removed  by  ligroi'n,  leaving  the 
a-pinacolin  to  be  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Thus  prepared,  it 
crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles  which  melt  at  204°-2U4"5°  ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  more  easily  when  heated.  Benzene,  chloroform, 
&c.,  dissolve  it  easily ;  ether,  however,  only  slightly.  When  a-benzpinacolin  is  heated 
with  acetyl  chloride,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  or  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
passes  into  the  )8-modification  ;  oxidised  by  a  solution  of  chromic  anhydride  in  acetic 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  benzophenone  and  benzoic  acid, 

a-Benzpinacolin  is  identical  with  the  tetraphenyl-ethylene  oxide  which  Behr 
obtained  by  oxidation  of  tetraphenyl-ethylene  (vii.  1160).  This  mode  of  formation, 
however,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  pinacolin,  and  does  not  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  an  inner  anhydride  or  an  ether  of  benzophenone  ;  neither  are  the 
products  obtained  on  heating  a-benzpinacolin  with  soda-lime  more  conclusive  as  to  its 
constitution.  The  chief  product  is  a  hydrocarbon  mixed  with  benzophenone  and 
benzoic  acid.    This  hydrocarbon  has  the  empirical  formula  C''H'<>,  and  crystallises 
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from  hot  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  in  well-formed  colourless  crystals,  which 
melt  at  243°-24'i°,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  yellow.  Benzene,  toluene,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  chloroform  dissolve  it  easily,  whilst  it  is  less  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
ligroi'n,  cold  alcohol,  or  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its  solutions  show  a  beautiful  blue 
fluorescence,  which  is  destroyed  by  picric  acid.  The  properties  of  this  hydrocarbon 
show  plainly  that  it  is  not  identical  with  tetraphenyl-ethylene,  of  which  however  it 
may  be  a  polymeride.  The  determination  of  its  molecular  formula  would  throw  great 
light  on  the  constitution  of  a-beuzpinacolin. 

The  resolution  of  benzpinacone  into  benzophenone  and  benzhydrol,  which  takes 
place  in  the  preparation  of  the  a-pinacolin,  is  accompanied  by  formation  of  water  and 
of  a  body  isomeric  with  the  pinacolin  : 

C13JJ100  +  =  H^O  +  C26H20O. 

This  body  forms  beautiful  colourless  crystals,  melts  at  107°-108°,  and  is  identical 
with  that  which  Linnemann  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  benzhydrol.  Linne- 
mann  represented  it  by  the  formula  (C^H^)-CH.0.CH(C^H^)2,  regarding  it  as 
ether  of  benhydrol.  Thorner  a.  Zincke,  however,  observe  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  benzpinacone  more  easily  than  benzhydrol,  which  is  in  the  first 
instance  resolved  into  diphenylmethane  and  benzophenone:  2C'^H'20  =  C'^H'^ 
+  C^^H'°0  +  H'-O.  Hence  it  appears  most  probable  that  this  body  is  not  an  ether  of 
benhydrol,  but  that  it  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  a-pinacolin. 

^-Benzpinacolin,  (C«H^)^C.CO.C«H^  melts  at  178°-179°.  It  yields  by  oxidation 
benzoic  acid  and  triphenylcarbinol,  (C'^H*)^C.OH,  but  no  triphenylacetic  acid,  and 
therefore  differs  in  its  behaviour  from  the  pinacolins  of  the  fatty  series.  When  heated 
to  300°  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  benzoic  acid  and  triphenylmethane  : 

(C«H5)3C.CO.C«H5  +  NaOH  =  (C«H^)3CH  +  C«H^COONa. 

By  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  it  yields  a  hydrocarbon,  C^^H^", 
presumably  tetraphenylethane  or  triphenylbenzylmethane,  (C''H'')^C — CH^ — C^H*. 
This  hydrocarbon  is  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  hot  alcohol, 
and  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  benzene  in  brilliant 
rhombic  tables,  wliich  speedily  turn  opaque  and  fall  to  powder  in  the  air.  It  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  beautiful  long  white  prisms,  which  melt  at  205°-206°,  and 
sublime  in  small  needles  at  a  higher  temperature  (Thorner  a.  Zincke). 

Tolylpbenyl  pinacone,  C'-^H-^O^  is  formed  fi'om  tolylphenyl  ketone  (p.  1154) 
in  the  same  manner  as  benzpinacone  from  diphenyl  ketone ;  it  exhibits  the  same  rela- 
tions to  solvents  as  the  latter,  but  frequently  does  not  separate  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  till  after  great  concentration,  and  then  crystallises  in  indistinct  microscopic 
needles  melting  at  164°-165°.  Like  benzpinacone,  it  is  resolved  by  heating  and  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  into  tolylphenyl  ketone  and  tolylphenyl  hydrol,  the 
latter  of  which  has  been  obtained  only  in  the  liquid  state:  O'^^W^O"^  =  Q^^W^O 
+  C'^H'^O.    By  oxidation  the  pinacone  is  converted  into  tolylphenyl  ketone. 

Tolylphenyl  pmacone,  like  benzpinacone,  is  converted  by  all  etherifying  agents — 
including  zinc-chloride — into  tolylphenyl  pinacolins,  and  for  the  most  part  into 
the  /8-modification,  which  is  the  more  stable  of  the  two.  The  a-pinacolin  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  pinacone  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  awhile  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(Thorner  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  x.  1474).    See  further,  p.  1155. 

PIN'S,  Experiments  by  Fliche  a.  Grandeau  {An7i.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxix.  383  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  382)  on  the  growth  of  the  cluster  pine  {Pinus  Pinaster)  on 
different  soils,  show  that  this  tree  does  not  flourish  on  calcareous  soils  containing  but 
a  small  proportion  of  potash.  The  ash  of  a  twig  of  the  plant  with  bark  and  leaves 
grown  on  such  soil  was  found  to  be  very  poor  in  potash. 

Experiments  by  the  same  chemists  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xi.  224)  on  the  leaves 
of  Pinus  laricio  austriaca  yielded  the  following  results  :  (1).  From  the  opening  of  the 
bud  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  leaves  of  coniferous  plants  become  continually  richer  in 
dry  substance.  (2).  During  the  same  time  they  lose  part  of  their  nitrogen,  which  is 
reabsorbed,  while  the  proportion  of  ash  increases.  (3).  The  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash  in  the  ash  diminishes.  (4),  The  proportion  of  lime, 
iron,  and  silica  increases.  (5).  For  the  proportion  of  magnesia  and  soda,  no  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  (6).  Assimilation  in  coniferous  leaves  is  very  rapid  in  the  first  year, 
slackens  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  afterwards  ceases  almost  entirely. 
(7).  The  composition  of  the  soil  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  coniferous  leaves,  this  influence  being,  however,  comparatively  less  when  external 
conditions  are  favourable  to  growth.  (8).  Coniferous  leaves  have  approximately  the 
same  composition  as  those  of  leafy  trees,  but  they  are  always  somewhat  richer 
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in  total  amount  of  dry  substance,  poorer  in  nitrogen,  and  considerably  poorer  in  ash, 
which,  moreover,  differs  in  composition  from  that  of"  leafy  trees.  The  removal  oi 
fallen  leaves  is  injurious  to  the  grovi^th  of  coniferous  forests.  (9).  For  forest  cultiva- 
tion on  poor  soils,  conifers  are  to  be  preferred  to  other  trees  ;  and  for  planting  on  a 
calcareous  soil  in  a  climate  where  only  conifers  will  grow,  Pinus  austriaca  is  the  best 
of  all. 

PIXTEY  TAI.I.OW.  This  tallow,  obtained  by  boiling  the  fruits  of  Vateria 
indica  (from  Malabar)  with  water,  forms  a  yellow-green  mass  having  a  density  of 
0-91,  melting  at  30°,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  75  per  cent,  palmitic  acid  and 
25  per  cent,  oleic  acid.  It  may  be  bleached  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  nitre  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  exposure  to  air  and  light.  Candles  made  of  it  burn  better 
than  common  tallow  candles,  and  do  not  give  off  any  odour  when  blown  out  (G.  Dal- 
Sie,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  viii.  107). 

PZirXC.  The  ash  of  the  garden  pink,  Bianthus  Caryophyllus,  has  been  analysed  by 
R.  Andreasch  {J.  yr.  Chem.  [2],  xviii.  204)  with  the  following  results  : 


Roots 

Stalks 

Leaves 

Flowers 

.  23-33 

23-00 

35-51 

49-41 

Na^O 

.  0-85 

CaO  ... 

.  45-26 

45-16 

27-69 

6-85 

MgO 

4-43 

5-48 

8-27 

3-68 

Fe'^03 

.  3-83 

7-95 

6-42 

7-19 

Mn'O* 

traces 

Al-'03 

*.  2-56 

traces 

.  11-22 

10-25 

10-94 

14-84 

SO'  . 

.  2-59 

6-46 

4-59 

4-04 

SiO^. 

.  5-34 

0-61 

3-71 

4-25 

NaCl 

.  0-59 

0-44 

0-71 

2-35 

KCl. 

0-65 

2-16 

8-39 

Percentage  of  ash 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

.  5-04 

5-26 

4-44 

5-59 

PZiroIiZTE.  See  Magnesite  (p.  1244:  further  Min.  Mitth.  1874,  281; 
Jahresb.f,  Chem.  1874,  1314). 

PIPERIC  ACIB,  C'^H'oO*.  The  constitution  of  this  acid  has  been  studied  by 
Fittig  a.  Mielk  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  134).  Piperonylic  acid,  C^H"0\  the  product 
of  oxidation  of  piperic  acid,  having  been  shown  by  former  experiments  (vii.  983)  to 

have  the  constitution  represented  by  the  formula  CH-<^q^C^H^.COOH,  it  appeared 

probable  that  piperic  acid  might  be  represented  by  CH^^q^C^HIC^H^O^  the  group 

Q5JJ502  being  the  residue  of  an  acid  belonging  to  the  sorbic  acid  series,  and  resolvable 
into  — CH=CH — CH=rCH — COOH  ;  and  these  suppositions  have  been  verified  by 
the  more  exact  investigation  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
piperic  and  hydropiperic  acids. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Piperic  acid. — When  1  mol.  finely  divided  piperic  acid  is 
suspended  in  anhydrous  carbon  sulphide  cooled  by  ice,  and  2  mols.  bromine  are 
gradually  added,  a  crystallogranular  powder  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  tetrabromide 
of  piperic  acid,  or  tetrabrompiperhydronic  acid,  C'-H'^O^Br^  or 

CH•^<^Q>C«^^CHBr.CHBr.CHBr.CHBr.COOH. 

This  acid,  when  heated  to  160°-165°,  decomposes  with  somewhat  violent  evolution  of 
gas,  and  melts  to  a  brown  viscid  liquid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  ether  or  alcohol, 
but  cannot  be  recrystallised  from  the  resulting  solutions,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time 
partly  converted  into  an  amorphous  viscid  mass,  probably  an  ether  or  a  decomposition- 
product  of  the  tetrabrorainated  acid.  On  treating  this  acid  with  cold  dilute  soda-ley, 
or  boiling  it  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  removed  as  sodium 
bromide,  and  piperonal,  C^H^O^,  is  formed,  which  may  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  by  warming  or  agitating  the  product  with  ether.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tetrabromo-compound  is  boiled  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  an  oil  which  solidifies 
on  cooling,  and  on  repeated  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  yields  colourless  shin- 
ing prisms  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  melting  at  136°.  This  compound, 
which  Fittig  a.  Mielk  formerly  obtained  by  the  successive  action  of  bromine  and 
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sodium  carbonate  (vi.  946),  is  likewise  produced  by  treating  the  tetrabrominated 
acid  with  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C'^H^Br^O*,  which  might  be  that  of  a  dibromopiperic  acid.  Nevertheless, 
the  compound  in  question  is  not  an  acid,  since  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate,  and  is  not  immediately  altered  by  potash-ley,  even  when  somewhat  con- 
centrated. It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  anhydride  analogous  to  lactide,  and 
represented  by  the  formula  : 

CH2<^5>C«H3.CHBr.CHBr.CH=:C<^^^ 

or  CH2<)^>C«H3.CHBr.CH=CBr.CH<  | 

^  \C0 

and  may  be  designated  asdibromopiperide.  When  heated  with  soda-ley  or  boiled 
for  some  time  with  sodium  carbonate,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  piperonal  and 
hydrobromic  acid,  but  when  subjected  to  the  regulated  action  of  sodium  carbonate,  it 
yields  an  intermediate  product,  bromhydroxypiperide, 

C>2H«Br05  =  CH2<^Q>C«H3.CHBr.OH(OH).eH=C 

or  CH2<^Q>0«mCHBr.CH=C(0H).CH 

which,  after  filtration  from  a  small  quantity  of  the  unaltered  dibromo-compound,  and 
removal,  by  agitation  with  ether,  of  the  piperonal — which  is  always  formed  at  the 
same  time  by  complete  decomposition  of  another  portion  of  the  latter — remains  dis- 
solved in  the  alkaline  liquid.  This  liquid,  when  acidulated,  deposits  at  first  a  small 
quantity  of  a  brown  amorphous  precipitate  which  must  be  quickly  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  filtrate  gradually  deposits  the  bromhydroxypiperide  in  small  crystals  ;  it  may 
also  be  dissolved  out  of  the  alkaline  solution  by  agitation  with  ether.  It  is  contained 
in  the  alkaline  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  sodium  salt : 

CH<^>C«H3.CHBr.CH(0H).CH=C<g^Qj^^ 

or  CH2<g>C«H».CHBr.CH=C(0H).CH<;^^Q^^ 

the  acid  of  which,  however,  when  set  free  by  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  changes 
into  the  corresponding  anhydride,  viz.  bromhydroxypiperide.  This  compound  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  and  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  less  easily  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  ether,  requiring  100  pts.  of  the  latter  at  10° 
to  dissolve  it.  The  crystals,  according  to  measurements  by  Eeusch,  belong  to  the 
monoclinic  system,  and  exhibit  the  combination  aoP.ooPoo.OP.5oo.  —  ^-P,  with 
tabular  development  in  the  direction  of  the  clinopinacoid.  Axial  ratio  a  :  b  :  c  = 
0'8005  :  1  :  ri954.  Angle  ac=  119°  16'.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  coincides 
with  the  plane  of  symmetry.  In  its  chemical  relations,  bromhydroxypiperide  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  dibromopiperide  ;  it  has  no  acid  properties,  but  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  alkalis,  with  reddening  and  formation  of  piperonal. 

When  piperic  acid  is  treated  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine,  and  the  product 
is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  small  colourless  nacreous  laminae 
separate,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  the  composition  C^H^Br^'O^  (vi.  936), 
but  have  been  shown  by  later  experiments  to  consist  of  the  sodium  salt, 
Ci^H^Br^NaO^-l-  l^H^O,  of  an  acid,  C^m^^Bv^O^,  which  maybe  regarded  as  a  derivative 
of  the  saturated  compound,  C'^H^^O*  (piperhydronic  acid),  and  named  tetrahrom- 
hydroxypiperhydronic  acid.  This  acid,  separated  from  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  small  transparent  crystals,  begins  to  decompose  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  and 
melts  with  violent  decomposition  at  155°.  When  drenched  with  aqneous  sodium 
carbonate,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  the  sparingly  soluble  sodium  salt,  but  turns 
yellow  after  prolonged  contact,  and  decomposes  on  boiling,  with  formation  of  mono- 
bromopiperonal.  Tne  calcium  salt,  {G^'^'3?'Bv*0^yGau-\-2W0,  separates  on  adding 
calcium  chloride  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  in  small  white  shining  spar- 
ingly soluble  laminae.  The  barium  salt,  (C'2H^BrO^)2Ba+  SH^O,  resembles  the  sodium 
salt,  but  is  still  less  soluble.    Both  these  salts  become  anhydrous  at  90°. 

By  subjecting  tetrabromhydroxypiperonic  acid  to  the  regulated  action  of  sodium 
carbonate  (as  in  the  preparation  of  bromhydroxypiperide  from  dibromopiperide, 
p.  1631),  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  compound  intermediate  between  that  acid  and  its 
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ultimate  product  of  decomposition,  monobromopiperonal.  This  compound,  dihrom- 
h ydr ox y piper idc,  C'-H^Br-O^  separates  from  the  ethereal  solution  on  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  large  well-defined  prisms ;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  not  an  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  converted  thereby  on  heating  into 
monobromopiperonal. 

Tetrabromhydroxypiperhydronic  acid  may  be  derived  from  the  tetrabroraide  of  a 

bromopiperic  acid,  CH-<^Q^C"H-Br.C''H''Br^COOH,  and  its  constitution  may  be 

represented  either  by  the  formula 

CH2<^^>C«H2Br.CHBr.CH(OH).CHBr.CHBr.COOH, 

or  by  CH2<;^>C«H2Br.CHBr.CHBr.CH(OH).CHBr.COOH ; 

and  that  of  dibromhydroxypiperide  by  either  of  the  corresponding  formulae 
n 

CH2<^>C«H-Br.CHBr.CH(0H).CH=C<  | 

^  \co 

or  CH2^^>C«H2Br.CHBr.CH=C(0H).CH<^y 

Monobromopiperonal,  heated  with  potassium  permanganate,  is  converted  into 
monobromopiperonylic  acid,  C^H^BrO*,  which  crystallises  well,  melts  at  204°- 
205°,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Hydropiperic  acid,  — This  acid,  treated  with  bromine 

in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  tetrabromopiperhydronic  acid  from 
piperic  acid  (p.  1631),  is  converted  into  dibromopi  per hydronic  acid,  C'^H'^Br^O', 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  carbon  sulphide,  easily  in  ether,  and 
separates  therefrom  in  small  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  ]35°-136°.  It  decom- 
poses at  about  150°,  and  suffers  partial  decomposition  on  solution  in  warm  alcohol  ; 
dissolves  easily  and  without  decomposition  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  but  is 
decomposed  on  boiling  therewith,  without,  however,  yielding  piperonal.  When  heated 
with  caustic  soda- solution,  it  does  not  yield  either  piperonal  or  any  other  volatile 
body,  but  the  solution  when  evaporated  deposits  sodium  piperate.  From  this  reaction 
of  the  dibrominated  acid — which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  con-esponding  brominated 
acids  of  the  acrylic  series— it  follows  that  hydropiperic  acid  has  the  constitution 

represented  by  the  formula  CH^^^^C^H-'.CH^.CIP.CH^CH.COOH,  the  second  pos- 
sible formula  being  excluded  by  the  non-production  of  piperonal  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  on  this  acid — which  is  inconsistent  with  the  attachment  of  bromine  to  the 
CH-group  directly  connected  with  the  benzene-nucleus.  This  formula  is,  moreover, 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  hydropiperic  acid,  whereby  proto- 
catechuic  and  acetic  acids  are  produced,  but  no  butyric  acid.  In  this  reaction,  a 
dihydroxyphenylpropionic  acid,  C«HXOH)2.CII2.CH2.COOH,  is  perhaps  first  formed, 
and  afterwards  resolved,  like  similar  acids  under  the  influence  of  potash,  into  the  two 
acids  above  mentioned. 

PIPERIDZM'X:,  C^II"N.  This  base  is  formed,  together  with  pyrethric  acid,  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  pyrethrin,  a  crystalline  substance  obtained  from 
Radix  Pyrethri  (R.  Buchheim,  N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxv.  335). 

Piperidine  is  not  decomposed  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at  300°.  Its  hydro- 
chloride combines  directly  with  bromine  to  form  a  crystalline  addition-product,  which 
rapidly  decomposes  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  heating  this  bromine- 
compound,  or  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  piperidine  hydrochloride,  in  sealed  tubes  at 
200'^,  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  bromoform  are  produced,  and  on  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  contents  of  the  tubes,  a  substance  having  the  composition 
C^H^Br^NO  separates  out  in  crystalline  plates.  The  crystals  are  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  ether;  they  dissolve  in  ammonia  or  soda-solution,  butare  reprecipitated 
by  dilute  acids.  They  are  decomposed  by  heat  without  melting.  When  platinic 
chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  this  substance  in  strong  hydx-ochloric  acid,  the 
platinochloride,  2(C^II^Br2NO.HCl)PtCP,  is  deposited  in  long  needles,  which  are 
decomposed  by  water.  The  silver  salt,  C'^H^AgBr-NO,  is  a  sparingly  soluble  crystal- 
line powder ;  the  methylic  ether,  C^II^(CH^)IBr'^NO,  crystallises  in  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  192°. 

The  existence  of  these  compounds  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  hydroxyl- 
VoL.  VIII.  5  N 
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group  iu  the  piperidine  derivatives,  e.g.  C5H-Br2(OH)N  ;  C^H2Br2(OAg)N  (A,  W. 
Hofmann,  Ber.  xii.  984). 

PIPi:RII>VI.-a.AI.AN-IN-E   or   PIPERII>YI.-a.PR0PI01iriC  ACZB, 

C«H>^N02=CH3— CH=N— C^ili«— COOH,  is  prepared  by  digesting  ethyl  a-chloro- 
propionate  for  twenty-four  hours  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  anhydrous 
piperidine.  The  product,  consisting  of  piperidyl-a-alanine  and  piperidine  hydrochloride, 
is  boiled  with  barium  hydrate  to  remove  the  piperidine,  the  barium  is  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  this  acid  by  lead  hydrate.  The  filtrate,  when  evaporated,  leaves 
piperidyl-a-alanine,  which  crystallises  from  water  and  alcohol  in  prisms,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  ether,  as  a  white  syrupy  mass  convertible  by 
trituration  into  a  granular  powder.  It  is  tasteless  and  scentless,  has  a  neutral 
reaction,  and  forms  crystallisable  salts  both  with  bases  and  with  acids.  It  does  not 
form  a  stable  compound  with  phitinic  chloride,  but  on  mixing  its  aqueous  solution 
with  atiric  chloride,  evaporating,  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
solvent,  after  filtration  from  separated  gold,  an  aurochloride  is  obtained  in  stellate 
groiips  of  needles,  A'ery  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  chloroform. 
By  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  with  separation  of  gold 
(J.  Briihl,  Ber.  ix.  34). 

PIPERZITE,  C'H'^NO^.  For  the  extiaction  of  this  alkaloid  from  pepper,  and 
its  estimation,  the  following  method  is  recommended  by  L.  Cazeneuve  a.  Caillot  {Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  290).  Ground  pepper  is  treated  with  twice  its  weight  of  slaked 
lime  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  the  whole  being  heated  to  boiling  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
powder  exhausted  with  commercial  ether,  from  which  the  piperine  can  be  obtained 
nearly  pure  on  evaporation  in  large  crystals  of  a  faint  straw-yellow  colour.  To  obtain 
it  perfectly  pure,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  recrystallised.  The  crystals 
obtained  from  the  ether  are,  however,  quite  pure  enough  for  determining 
the  amount  of  alkaloid  in  the  pepper.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  best  to  operate  on 
10  grams  of  pepper,  and  dry  the  piperine  obtained  from  the  ether  solution  at  100  ; 
Sumatra  pepper  ....  gave  8-1  per  cent  piperine  (mean) 
Black  Singapore  do.       .       .       .     „     7'15       ,,         „  „ 

White  do.  do  ,,  9-15 

Penang  do.  do  „    5*24       ,,        „  „ 

The  superior  richness  of  the  white  Singapore  pepper  in  piperine  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  inactive  pericarp. 

On  the  estimation  of  Piperine,  see  also  Plant-bases. 

PIPEROSTAIi.  On  the  formation  of  this  aldehyde  from  tetraljrompiperhydronic 
acid,  see  Pipkric  Acid  (p.  1631). 

The  vapour-density  of  piperonal  has  been  found  by  W.  Knecht  {Ber.  x.  1274)  to 
be  5"181,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C^H^O'^  which  requires  5-20. 

PZPEROirYI.IC  ACI3>,  C8H«0'  =  CH2<^Q^C«IP— COOH.  Methijlene-proto- 

catechuic  acid  (p.  291).— This  acid  is  a  constituent  of  Coto-bark  (p.  573).  To  obtain 
it  therefrom,  the  bark,  previously  extracted  with  ether,  is  digested  with  milk  of  lime; 
the  alkaline  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  agitated  with  ether;  and 
the  residue  obtained  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  the  piperonylic  acid  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  melting 
at  229°,  and  beginning  to  sublime  at  210°.  Piperonylic  acid  dissolves  in  cold  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  rapidly  turns  brown,  and 
finally  black,  no  gas  being  evolved  during  the  process.  Water  produces  in  the  yellow 
solution  a  yellow,  and  in  the  black  solution  a  black  precipitate,  the  filtrate  in  each 
case  containing  protocatechuic  acid. 

Mielch  a.  Fittig,  by  oxidising  piperonylic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  obtained  oxalic  and 
carbonic  acids ;  but  when  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  acid  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  a  mixture  of  nitropiperonylic  acid  and  methylene-mononitro- 
catechol  is  formed.  When  piperonylic  acid  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  fuming 
nitric  acid  cooled  to  0°,  carbon  dioxide  is  given  oif,  and  methylenedinitrocatechol 
is  produced.  In  each  case  the  nitro-products  are  precipitated  from  the  acid  mixture 
by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda. 

Xitropijjeronylie  ov  Methylene-nitroprotocateckuic  acid,  C^H^(NO^)0\  crystallises  in 
yellow  scales  (m.  p.  172°),  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  on  the  addition  of 
caustic  soda  or  potash  to  the  aqueous  solution,  a  yellow  coloration  is  produced  which 
turns  blood-red  on  boiling.  With  ferric  chloride  no  change  is  produced.  This  acid 
is  monobasic  ;  it  forms  well- crystallised  salts,  which  burn  vigorously  when  ignited 
(Jobst  a.  Hesse,  Ber.  xi.  1031). 
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PZTTACAIi.    See  Pykogallol. 

PIVAI.ZC  ACZB,  C^H"'0-=  C(CH^)^COOH.    See  Pentoic  Acids  (p.  1501). 

PIiACZOCIiASZ:.  Triclinic  Felspar.  See  Felspar  (pp.  770-775).  The  granular 
plagioclase,  occurring  in  the  limestone  strata  of  Geppersdorf  near  Strehlen,  in  Silesia, 
has  been  described  and  analysed  by  E.  Schumacher  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1878,  814;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  XXX vi.  903). 

PZiAM'T-BASES.  The  following  method  for  the  estimation  and  separation  of 
plant-bases  or  vegeto-alkaloids,  differing  in  several  points  from  the  well-known  Stas- 
Otto  method  (i.  125),  is  given  by  Dragendorff  {Pharm.  J.  Ivans.  [3],  vii.  2i).  1.  The 
substances  under  examination  are  exhausted  with  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  (instead  of  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol)  ;  the  resulting  solution  is  partly 
neutralised  with  magnesia  and  evaporated  ;  and  the  syrupy  residue  is  treated  w^ith 
alcoliol  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  fUtrate  is  freed  from  alcohol 
by  distillation,  and  the  aqueous  residue  is  filtered,  with  addition  of  water  if  necessary, 
and  shaken  up  at  40°  with  petroleum- ether,  which  takes  piper ine,  to  be  recognised 
by  its  reaction  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (blood-red  coloration  disappearing  on 
addition  of  water,  iv.  658). 

2.  The  remaining  aqueous  solution  is  nearly  neutralised  with  magnesia  or  ammonia 
and  agitated  with  benzene,  which  takes  up  caffeine,  delphinine,  colchicine,  cub  bine, 
digitaliii  [which  is  not  an  alkaloid],  and  traces  of  vcratrine,  pliysostigmint,  and 
berbcrine.  Among  these  bodies,  caffeine  may  be  recognised  by  its  reaction  witli 
chlorine  water  and  ammonia  (or  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate),  giving  the 
colour  of  murexid  ;  digitalin  by  the  red  colour  of  its  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
changing  to  yellow  or  greenish  on  dilution  with  water  (ii.  329  ;  vi.  546) ;  veratrine 
by  the  yellow  colour  which  it  gives  with  sulphuric  acid,  changing  to  crimson  and 
ultimately  to  violet  (v.  996).  Solutions  of  colchicine  and  berberine  leave  on  evapor.i- 
tion  yellow  residues,  the  former  dissolving  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  dark  yellow, 
the  latter  with  olive-green  colour,  disappearing  on  evaporation,  and  leaving  the  liquid 
colourless.  Colchicine  and  berberine  may  also  be  distinguished  by  their  reaction 
with  iodine,  colchicine  yielding  with  tincture  of  iodine  a  kermes-brown  precipitate 
(i.  1081),  while  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  berberine  salt,  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  avoiding  excess  of  iodine,  deposits  green  spangles  of 
a  polarising  salt  resembling  sulphate  of  iodoquinine  (vi.  340).  Delphinine  is  coloured 
light  brown  by  sulphuric  acid.  Physostigmine  is  not  coloured  by  sulphuric  acid 
but  may  be  recognised  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  it  produces. 

3.  The  slightly  acid  liquid  is  then  shaken  up  with  amyl  alcohol,  which  takes  up 
theobromine,  as  well  as  traces  of  varcotine,  aconitine,  and  atropine  [theobromine  may 
be  recognised  by  its  property  of  gradually  dissolving  in  water  with  yellowish  colour, 
changing  to  blue  on  addition  of  ammonia  ;  also  by  dissolving  without  colour  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid] ;  and  the  residual  aqueous  liquid  is  treated 'with  chloroform,  which 
takes  up  from  \t  papaverine  and  thehaine,  together  with  small  quantities  of  varccinc, 
hrucinc,  physostigmine,  herbcrine,  veratrine,  'eLm\  narcotine.  Papaverine  is  recognised 
by  the  blue-violet  colour  which  it  gives  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  tliebaine  by  the 
red  colour  which  it  gives  with  the  same  reagent. 

4.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  chloroform  extracts,  instead  of  being  made 
alkaline  with  soda-ley  to  separate  morphine  (as  in  the  Stas-Otto  method),  is  treated 
for  that  purpose  with  ammonia,  which  is  added  to  it  under  a  layer  of  petroleum-ether 
at  40°,  the  vessel  being  shaken  immediately  after  the  liquid  has  become  alkaline. 
The  petroleum- ether  then  dissolves  strychnine,  brucine,  quinine,  emetine,  vcratrine, 
Conine,  nicotine,  und  papaverine.  Nicotine  and  conine  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water, 
and  from  the  aqueous  solution,  after  neutralisation  with  sulphuric  acid,  nicotine  is 
precipitated  by  potassio-cadmic  iodide  in  small  crystals,  conine  in  the  amorphous 
state  ;  the  other  bases,  freed  from  petroleum  ether  and  dried,  are  treated  with  ether, 
which  takes  up  quinine,  emetine,  papaverine,  and  veratrine.  From  this  mixture,  the 
veratrine  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  whole  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  sodium  carbonate,  whereby  only 
quinine,  emetine,  and  papaverine  are  reprecipitated.  Strychnine  and  brucine  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  alcohol,  in  which  strychnine  is  nearly  insoluble.  Emetine  is 
recognised  by  its  action  on  the  organism,  the  other  alkaloids  by  known  reactions. 

5.  The  alkaline  aqueous  solution  is  next  treated  at  40°-50°  with  benzene,  whereby 
quinine,  cinchonine,  atropine,  hyoscyamine,  aconitine,  'physostigviine,  and  codeine  are 
removed.  Cinchonine  remains  behind  on  evaporating  the  solution  of  these  bodies  to 
dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether  ;  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  a 
fsljght  excess  of  ammonia,  quinine  and  aconitine  are  precipitated,  whilst  atropine, 
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hyoscyamine,  and  codeine  remain  in  solution.  Aconitine  and  quinine  are  separated 
by  dissolving  them  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  liydroehloric  acid,  and  adding  platinic 
chloride,  which  throws  down  the  quinine  ;  and  from  the  remaining  solution,  after 
removal  of  the  platinum  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  aconitine  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
chloroform.  Atropine  may  be  distinguished  from  hyoscyamine,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  action  on  the  pupil,  by  the  odour  which  it  emits  when  heated  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  The  bases  which  may  still  be  present  in  the  alkaline  aqueous  residue  are 
morphine,  solanine,  curarine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  narccine,  together  with  traces  of 
hcrherine.  From  this  mixture,  morphine  and  solanine,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  narceine,  may  be  separated  by  acidulating  with  sulphuric  acid,  heating  to  50°-60°, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with  a  layer  of  amyl  alcohol,  then  adding  excess  of 
ammonia  and  agitating.  The  morphine  then  crystallises  out  from  the  amyl-alcoholic 
solution,  and  the  solanine  gelatinises  as  the  liquid  cools.  Curarine,  with  traces  of 
berberine  and  the  remainder  of  the  narceine,  is  separated  from  tlie  last  aqueous  liquid 
by  evaporating  to  dryness  with  pounded  glass,  digesting  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating, 
this  treatment  being  repeated  if  necessary,  Curarine  is  characterised  by  being  for 
the  most  part  an  amorphous  mass,  and  by  giving  with  sulphuric  acid  alone  a  fine  blue 
colour  (ii.  186),  and  wnth  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  a  violet  colour 
like  that  produced  by  strychnine  (v.  440). 

On  the  distinguishing  reactions  of  Plant-bases,  see  also  Selmi  (p.  55  of  this  volume), 

PZiAItTT-COZiOTTRS.  The  following  observations  by  H.  C.  Sorby  {Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  xxi.  442)  relate  to  those  vep;etable  colouring  matters,  soluble  in  carbon  sulphide 
and  in  non-volatile  oils,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  life  of 
plants.  They  are  divided  into  seven  groups,  according  to  their  origin,  mode  of 
occurrence,  and  spectroscopic  appearances.  Of  these,  the  most  important  and  most 
widely  diflfused  is  :  (1).  The  chlorophyl  1-group,  consisting  of  three  substances, 
soluble  in  carbon  sulphide,  insoluble  in  water,  exhibiting  absorption  at  both  ends  of 
the  spectrum,  and  distinct  absorption-bands  in  the  red,  the  strongest  of  which  is 
related  to  the  red  fluorescence:  decomposed  more  or  less  easily  by  acids  into  new 
products,  the  spectra  of  which  are  analogous  to,  but  quite  distinct  from,  those  of  the 
respective  substances  in  their  natural  state  ;  very  quickly  decomposed  by  direct  sun- 
light in  contact  with  the  air.  These  three  substances  are  :  a.  Blue  chlorophyll,  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  plant-colours:  it  has  a  blue-green  colour  and  three  strong 
absorption-bands  in  the  red,  the  least  refrangible  being  the  strongest  of  the  three. 
The  absorption  at  the  blue  end  consists  essentially  of  a  broad  black  band  between  the 
blue  and  the  violet,  which  can  be  seen  only  in  a  moderately  pure  solution,  with  very 
clear  daylight,  b.  Yellow  chlorophyll,  which  cannot  be  isolated,  but  is  easily  recognis- 
able in  association  with  the  preceding.  Its  solution  in  benzene  exhibits  in  the  red  an 
absorption-band  somewhat  farther  from  the  red  end  than  the  principal  band  of  blue 
chlorophyll,  and  a  second  much  faintor  in  the  orange  ;  there  is  also  a  broad  and  strong 
band  in  the  middle  of  the  blue,  the  whole  of  the  blue  being  absorbed.  With  alcohol 
as  a  solvent,  the  absorption-bands  of  all  these  three  bodies  are  shifted  towards  the 
more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  first  band  of  yellow  chlorophyll  becomes 
broader,  so  that  in  mixtures  it  becomes  confounded  with  that  of  the  blue  chlorophyll, 
c.  Chlorofucin,  occurring  in  fresh-water  Algae,  may  be  obtained  in  tlie  pure  state  and 
of  a  yellow-green  colour.  Its  spectrum  shows  two  dark  absorption-bands,  one  between 
the  red  and  orange,  another  between  the  orange  and  yellow.  The  whole  of  the  green 
is  transmitted,  but  the  whole  of  the  blue  is  cut  off,  and  when  the  solution  is  dilute, 
a  broad  and  somewhat  obscure  band  may  be  seen  by  very  clear  daylight  in  the  centre 
of  the  blue.  The  fluorescence-spectra  of  these  three  substances  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  still  more  clearly  than  the  absorption-spectra,  by  a  greater  difference  in 
the  positions  of  the  narrow  bright  red  bands.  The  three  members  of  the  chlorophyll- 
group  are  decomposed  with  greater  or  less  facility  by  acids,  each  givino;  rise  to  a 
different  product,  so  that,  though  they  have  many  generic  properties  in  common, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  well-marked  species,  and  not  in  any  w^ay  as  mere  accidental 
niodiflcations  of  the  same  substance. 

2.  The  Xanthophyll-group  comprises  a  large  number  of  substances,  the 
following  six  of  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  leaves  or  fronds  or  in  fungi.  They 
all  exhibit  two  conspicuous  absorption -bands  in  the  green  or  blue,  beyond  which  the 
spectrum  becomes  very  faint ;  with  alcohol  as  a  solvent,  these  bands  are  shifted 
further  towards  the  violet.  The  bands  are  not  immediately  altered  by  weak  acids  or 
alkalis  ;  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  decolorises  the  alcoholic  solution.  Light  decomposes 
it  more  readily  in  proportion  as  the  absorption- bands  are  more  shifted  towards  the 
red  end.  The  substances  atoe  are  so  arranged  that  the  two  absorption-bands  in 
each  one  are  shifted  towards  the  violet  end  more  than  those  in  the  one  immediately 
preceding;  in  the  flrst  they  are  situated  in  the  green  ;  in  the  fifth  at  the  green  end 
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of  the  blue.  a.  Phycoxanthin :  the  solution  in  carbon  sulphide  has  a  fine  crimson 
colour,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  yellow,  b.  Pezizaxanthin'.  orange-yellow,  obtained 
from  Peziza  aurantia.  c.  Orange  Xanikophyll :  a  very  widely  diffused  colouring 
matter ;  the  solution  in  carbon  sulphide  has  a  faint  reddish  orange  colour,  d.  True 
Xanthophyll :  faint  orange-yellow,  e.  Yellow  XantJiophyll :  obtained  especially  from 
yellow  flowers  ;  the  solution  in  carbon  sulphide  is  lemon-yellow,  f.  Fucoxanthiyi : 
the  chief  colouring  matter  of  the  olive-coloured  Algae  ;  its  solution  in  carbon  sulphide 
has  an  amber  colour  ;  the  spectrum  is  intermediate  between  those  of  c  and  d  ;  alcohol 
produces  much  less  increase  of  refrangibility  in  the  bauds  ;  the  substance  is  also  less 
easily  decomposed  by  light. 

3.  Lichnoxanthin-group :  spectra  without  bands,  but  with  more  less  extended 
absorption  of  the  blue  end  ;  much  less  affected  by  light  and  by  acids  than  the  two 
preceding  groups  :  a.  Orange  JAchnoxanthin :  the  absorption  extends  over  the  blue 
and  green,  and  shades  off  as  far  as  the  yellow,  b.  True  Lichnoxanthin :  orange- 
yellow  ;  the  absorption  ends  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  green,  c.  Yellow  Lichno- 
xanthin :  the  absorption  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  into  the  green. 

4.  Phycocyanogen- group:  Soluble  in  water,  a.  True  Phycocyanogen,  with. 
a  distinct  absorption-band  in  the  orange,  and  a  narrow  one  in  the  red,  imparting  to 
the  solution  a  very  intense  red  fluorescence,  b.  Crimson  Phycocyanogen :  the  chief 
absorption-band  lies  between  the  yellow  and  green  ;  a  second  broad  band  exciting 
fluorescence  in  the  orange. 

5.  Phycoerythrin-group  :  soluble  in  water  and  non-fluorescent ;  a.  Crimson 
Phycoerythrin  has  an  absorption-band  at  the  yellow  end  of  the  green,  b.  Bed  Phyco- 
erythrin  has  an  absorption-band  at  the  blue  end  of  the  green. 

6.  Erythrophyll-group  :  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  carbon  sulphide;  these 
bodies  appear  to  be  not  essential  constituents  of  leaves,  but  merely  occasional  products. 
Their  number  is  considerable,  but  the  conditions  of  their  existence  are  as  yet  but 
little  known ;  they  are  but  slightly  affected  by  light. 

7.  Chryso  tannin-group:  pale  yellow  aqueous  solutions,  slowly  altered  by  light ; 
their  oxidation-products  yield  the  autumnal  yellow  of  leaves. 

Crystallised  Chlorophyll. — A.  Gautier  (in  1877)  obtained  pure  crystallised 
chlorophyll  by  the  following  process.  The  green  leaves  of  spinach  and  cresses  are 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  with  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  acidity 
of  the  juice,  and  then  pressed  ;  the  solid  residue  is  suspended  in  alcohol  of  55°, 
again  pressed,  and  the  process  is  repeated  with  alcohol  of  83°,  whereby  chlorophyll, 
wax.  fats,  and  pigments  are  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  shaken  with 
pure  animal  charcoal,  the  green  colouring  matter  being  thereby  absorbed  after  several 
days  ;  the  charcoal  is  washed  with  alcohol  of  65°,  whicli  removes  a  yellow  crystallis- 
able  substance,  and  then  washed  with  dry  ether,  or  light  petroleum,  whereupon  the 
chlorophyll  dissolves,  and  is  deposited  in  dark-green  crystals  by  slow  evaporation. 

Chlorophyll  thus  prepared  forms  needles  about  half  a  centimeter  long,  of  soft 
consistence,  and  turning  yellowish-  or  greenish-brown  on  keeping.  Some  of  the 
smaller  crystals  transmit  green  light,  and  some  lilac.  The  crystalline  form  appears 
to  be  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  the  rhombohedral  angle  being  about  45°.  Chloro- 
phyll presents  a  striking  analogy  to  bilirubin  ;  it  is  soluble  in  the  same  solvents ;  it  is 
removed  from  its  solutions  by  animal  charcoal,  and  may  be  recovered  by  treat- 
ment with  ether  or  petroleum  ;  it  forms  salts  with  bases  ;  is  easily  oxidised  in  preseLco 
of  light;  undergoes  numerous  changes  accompanied  by  alteration  of  colour;  and 
combines  directly  with  nascent  hydrogen.  When  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
splits  up  into  phylloxan thin,  a  brown  substance,  crystallising  from  ether  or  hot 
alcohol,  and  Fremy's  phyllo cyanic  acid,  an  olive-green  substance,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  forming  salts  with  bases.  Chlorophyll  prepared  as  above  is 
perfectly  free  from  iron  (Gautier,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  861). 

A  crystallised  substance,  called '  chlorophyllane,'  apparently  identical  with  Gautier's 
crystallised  chlorophyll,  has  lately  been  obtained,  together  with  erytlirophyll,  by 
Hoppe-Seyler  {Bcr.  xii,  1555)  by  treating  grass-leaves  previously  freed  from  wax  by 
digestion  in  ether,  with  hot  alcohol.  The  analyses  of  the  two  substances  by  Gautier 
and  Hoppe-Seyler  give  the  following  results  : 

C  H         N  0  P  Mg  Ash 

Cryst.  chlorophyll  .  73-97  9-80  4-15  10  33  —  —  1*75  Gautier 
Chlorophyllane       .    73*4      97      5-62      9'57      1-37     0'34       -  Hoppe 

Decoloration  of  Green  Leaves  in  Bright  Sunshine. — Experiments  by 
J.  Boehm  {Landw.  Vers.-St.  xxi.  463)  show  that  the  green  leaves  of  the  scarlet  runner, 
when  exposed  to  bright  sunshine,  are  first  bleached,  then  become  brown,  and  acquire 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  finally  perish :  further,  that  the  underside  of  the  leaf  is  much 
more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  upper. 
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On  the  Change  of  Colour  of  Leaves  in  Autumn,  see  Kraus  {N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xiii. 
273;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1873,  842). 

Alteration  of  the  Colours  of  Flowers. — D.  S.  Martin  {Amer.  Chem.  vii.  300) 
observes  that  the  changes  in  the  colours  of  the  petals  of  certain  flowers  are  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  atmospheric  moisture.  The  petals  of  the  dark  blue  variety  of 
Ipomcsa  purpurea  turned  red  in  damp  air,  and  when  they  were  exposed  to  rain,  sharply 
defined  spots  were  formed  upon  them,  red  at  first,  but  afterwards  turning  white. 
These  changes  are  attributed  by  Martin,  on  the  ground  of  special  experiments,  to  an 
acid  substance  present  in  the  air. 

Diffusion  of  Tlant-colours. — These  colouring  matters  exhibit  considerable 
diversity  in  their  modes  of  diffusion  when  the  organs  containing  them  are  immersed  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  borax.  The  dissolved  colouring  matters  diffuse  rapidly,  a  red 
flower  of  AntirrhinuM  majus  becoming  in  a  few  days  transparent  and  colourless,  like 
glass,  whereas  solid  colouring  matters,  or  those  which  are  deposited  in  granular  form, 
diffuse  in  a  borax  solution  either  very  slowly  or  not  at  all ;  the  common  marigold 
{Calendula  officinalis)  retains  the  yellow  colour  of  its  flowers  and  the  green  of  its 
leaves  even  when  immersed  in  borax-solution  for  a  year.  When  dissolved  and 
granularly  deposited  colouring  matters  occur  together  in  a  plant,  they  maybe  separated 
by  diffusion  ;  thus  the  violet  colour  of  Iberis  amara  diffuses  quickly,  giving  place  to  a 
previously  invisible  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  petals  of  Pelargonium  roseum  quickly 
lose  their  red  colour  by  diffusion,  and  acquire  a  violet  tint  due  to  a  granular  colouring 
matter.  The  red  leaves  of  a  variety  of  Atriplex  hortensis,  which,  according  to  Saussure's 
observations,  give  off  oxygen  like  green  leaves,  also  contain  chlorophyll,  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  diffusion  experiment.  The  Floridece  likewise 
contain  chlorophyll  in  addition  to  a  red  colouring  matter  which  diffuses  easily  in 
borax-solution.  The  one-celled  alga,  whether  green  or  red,  contain  only  granular 
colouring  matters  ;  the  Diatoonacecs  contain  an  easily  diffusible  yellow  colouring 
matter,  phylloxaufhin,  together  with  chlorophyll.  The  roots  of  a  fresh  plant  of  Lemna 
dipped  into  the  juice  of  Phytolacca  decandra  did  not  take  up  any  of  tlie  colouring 
matter  of  that  plant,  but  the  colouring  matter  of  a  drop  of  fresh  blood  was  readily 
absorbed  l)y  a  leaf  of  Drosera  rotundifolia  (J,  B.  Schnetzler,  N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  Ix.  388). 

PIiASTT-IMLU'CIZiAGZ:.  The  mucilage  of  quince-pips,  linseed  and  fleabane  seed, 
has  been  examined  by  Kirchner  a.  Tollens  {Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxv.  205).  To  obtain 
it,  the  material  was  digested  with  water  for  four  hours  ;  the  viscid  mucilage  thereby 
obtained  was  passed  through  a  hair-sieve,  then  boiled,  filtered  through  linen,  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  acidulated,  and  precipitated  with  strong  alcohol;  and  the 
precipitated  mass  was  successively  treated  with  acidulated  and  with  pure  alcohol,  then 
repeatedly  with  ether,  and  finally  dried  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Quince-mucilage  thus  prepared  is  greyish-white  and  swells  up,  when  soaked  in 
water,  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  forming  a  mucilaginous  solution  only  on  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate.  It  still  contains  4  to  />  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter,  and  on  analysis  gives  numbers  corresponding  with  the  formula  C'^H^^O^*. 
When  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  white  flocks  ai'e  precipitated,  and  sugar 
and  dextrin  or  gum  are  produced.  From  the  results  of  numerous  carefully  conducted 
quantitative  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  cellulose  is 
nearly  constant  after  the  first  half-hour,  however  long  the  boiling  may  be  continued  ; 
but  the  percentage  of  2;um  gradually  decreases,  whilst  that  of  the  sugar  increases 
within  certain  limits,  showing  the  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  The  gum 
is  optically  dextrogyrate ;  the  sugar,  which  reduces  cupric  solution,  is  dextrogyrate. 
The  flocculent  precipitate,  amounting  to  about  36  per  cent.,  gives  with  iodine  the 
reactions  of  cellulose,  but  in  the  analysis  the  carbon  comes  out  slightly  higher  than 
that  required  by  the  formula  C'^H'^O^  This  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
impurity  similar  to  the  compound  found  in  fir-wood  by  J,  Erdmann  {ibid.  Suppl. 
V.  223). 

Linseed-mucilage. — Linseed  treated  in  like  manner  gave  numbers  correspond 
ing  with  the  formula  C^H'°0*,  or  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes  like  quince  mucilage,  but  with  much  greater 
difficulty,  gum  and  sugar  being  formed,  and  the  former  being  gradually  converted  into 
the  latter  by  long-continued  boiling.  The  insoluble  residue  is  very  much  smaller  than 
with  quince  mucilage,  being  only  about  4  per  cent. 

Fleabane-mucilage  has  the  formula  C^^H^^O^^.  Boiled  with  acids,  it  decomposes 
like  the  other  mucilages,  yielding  gum  and  sugar,  but  in  this  instance,  by  long-con- 
tinued boiling,  the  gum  is  completely  converted  into  dextrorotatory  sugar. 

From  these  results  it  is  inferred  that  in  quince  mucilage  the  cellulose  exists  in 
combination  with  the  gum,  since  no  cellulose  can  be  distinguished  as  such  by  micro- 
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ecopical  examination  ;  and  as  th?  two  substances  exist  in  the  ratio  1  :  2,  it  is  most 
probably  a  true  chemical  compound  : — 

C6H10O5  +  2C«H'«0^  -  C'"^H280'<  +  H-0. 

Cellulose.  Gum.  Miicilage. 

It  has  yet  to  be  determined  whether  the  other  two  mucilages  are  distinct,  or  whether 
they  are  compounds  of  cellulose  and  gum  in  the  proportion  1  :  2,  mixed  with  excess 
of  gum  :  the  different  behaviour  of  the  fieabane  mucilage  when  treated  with  acid  from 
that  of  the  quince  would,  however,  seem  to  preclude  this  view. 

PI.ASJTS,  RESPIRATION-  AND  WUTRITIOBT  OP.  Formation  of 
Oxygen  hy  Leaves. — From  experiments  by  J.  Boehm  {Ber.  vi.  550),  it  appears  thai, 
the  formation  of  oxygen  by  green  leaves  immersed  in  carbonic  acid  water  does  not 
result  from  the  direct  assumption  of  absorbed  carbon  dioxide  by  the  chlorophyll- 
bearing  cells,  but  that  the  leaves  first  become  covered  with  an  atmosphere  containing 
carbon  dioxide,  and  then  act  as  under  normal  conditions.  This  conclusion  is 
based  upon  the  following  facts:  1.  Leaves  of  t7<^^/a7is  and  other  plants  immersed  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  give  olf  but  little  gas  on  exposure  to  sunshine  if  tlie 
bubbles  which  form  on  them  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  2.  The  evolution 
of  gas  ceases  when  the  absorption-coefficient  of  the  water  for  carbon  dioxide  is  in- 
creased by  lowering  of  temperature  or  increase  of  pressure,  whereas  gaseous  CO-  is 
decomposfd  under  similar  conditions.  3.  The  separation  of  gas  likewise  ceases  if  the 
leaves  before  the  exjxM'impnt  are  injected  with  water,  and  the  conditions  which  induce 
the  formation  of  bubbles  upon  them  are  thereby  lowered.  Injected  leaves  of  land- 
plants,  however,  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  still  give  out  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen. 

Experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  green  leaves  of  land- 
plants,  in  mixtures  of  that  gas  with  hydrogen,  showed  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
produced  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  which  disappears.  This 
excess  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  living  tissues  of  land-plants,  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  oxygen,  continue  to  give  off'  carbon  dioxide  as  long  as  they  live,  the  quantity 
of  that  gas  thus  evolved  depending  especially  on  the  temperature.  This  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  living  plants  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen  is  regarded  by 
Boehm  as  analogous  to  the  processes  which  may  be  observed  in  beer-yeast,  especially 
in  its  spontaneous  fermentation,  the  organisms  excluded  from  access  of  oxygen  then 
acquiring  the  forces  necessary  for  their  vital  processes  by  '  internal  combustion.' 

Experiments  by  Boehm  {Liebiys  Annaleu,  clxxxvi.  248)  on  the  elimination  of 
oxygen  from  green  twigs  under  boiled  water  in  sunlight  have  led  to  the  following 
results : 

1.  When  green  twigs  of  woody  plants,  such  as  privet,  are  enclosed  in  a  limited 
atmosphere  containing  oxygen,  in  the  dark,  there  ensues  at  fir.st  a  diminution,  but 
afterwards  an  increase,  in  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  gases  ;  and  tliis  increase  takes 
place  before  the  oxygen  present  is  completely  absorbed. 

2.  The  diminution  in  the  volume  of  gas  which  takes  place  w^ien  green  twigs  are 
enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen,  in  faint  light,  is  not  due  to  assimilation 
of  oxygen,  as  in  the  germination  of  seeds  rich  in  oil,  but  is  caused  by  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  formed  in  normal  respiration. 

3.  When  portions  of  fresh  plants  are  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide, 
there  takes  place  at  first  a  din)inution  (contrary  to  Saussure's  statements)  and  after- 
wards an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  gas,  due  to  internal  respiration. 

4.  The  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  hy  iresh  plants  is  not  due  to  the  action  of 
cellular  liquids  {ZeUsaft)  exclusively,  since  it  takes  place  also  in  twigs  previously 
dried  at  100°. 

5.  When  fresh  green  shoots  of  privet  are  exposed  to  sunlight,  under  boiled  water, 
they  give  off  more  oxygen  than  corresponds  with  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  them. 
This  oxygen  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  the  shoots  by 
internal  respiration.  In  prolonged  experiments  the  evolution  of  oxygen  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  and  after  3  or  4  days  ceases  entirely,  althoiigh  the  shoots  still 
appear  fresh  and  sound.  After  a  week,  however,  the  shoots  begin  to  turn  brown,  and 
butyric  fermentation  sets  in. 

Certain  fleshy  plants,  as  Bryophyllum  calycinnm,  Crassula  arlmrscens,  Seniper- 
vivum  Cotyledon,  when  exposed  to  light,  give  off  oxygen  even  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  carbon  dioxide,  this  effect  being  due  to  the  deoxidation  of  an  organic  acid 
(probably  an  isomeride  of  malic  acid)  ;  in  several  experiments,  the  juice  of  the 
plants,  after  the  elimination  of  oxygen,  was  found  to  be  slightly  alkaline.  Leaves  of 
Bryophyllum  and  Crassula  kept  in  the  dark  till  nearly  all  their  starch  had  disappeared, 
and  then  exposed  to  light  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  again  became 
charged  with  starch,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  reducible  acid  was  in  this 
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case  converted  into  a  carbohydrate  (A.  Mayer,  Ber.  viii.  1088;  Landw.  Vers.- St. 
xxi.  277). 

Absorption  of  Oxyg en,  and  Formation  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — The  observation 
that  green  leaves  in  the  dark  take  up  oxygen  and  give  oflf  carbon  dioxide,  and  that 
the  amount  of  CO-  thus  given  off  increases  with  the  temperature,  has  been  confirmed 
by  Deherain  and  Moissan  {Gompt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1112),  They  find  that  the  volume  of 
carbon  dioxide  given  off,  especially  at  low  temperatures,  is  less  than  that  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed,  and  thence  infer  that  this  part  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  is  used  for 
the  formation  of  oxalic  and  other  vegetable  acids.  Finally,  they  show  that  the  leaves 
still  continue  to  give  off  carbon  dioxide,  even  after  all  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  has  been  removed. 

Corenwinder  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  608)  observes  that  young  leaves  take  up 
oxygen  and  give  out  carbon  dioxide  even  in  daytime,  whereas  old  leaves  give 
off  no  carbon  dioxide  during  the  day.    Cherry-laurel  leaves  dried  at  100°  were  found 


to  have  the  following  compo'^sition  : 

Young  leaves  Old  leaves 

Nitrogenous  constituents     ....  32-47  10-75 

Non-nitrogenous  constituents      .       .       .  61*89  81*69 

Phosphoric  acid   1'68  0-35 

Lime   0-86  3-80 

Potash,  silica   3*00  3-41 


The  young  leaves,  in  consequence  of  their  large  amount  of  protoplasm,  absorb  oxygen 
and  exhale  carbon  dioxide  ;  the  old  leaves,  on  tlie  other  hand,  contain  comparatively 
little  protoplasm,  but  a  large  quantity  of  chlorophyll,  which  retains  and  decomposes 
the  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  the  respiration  of  the  protoplasm,  so  that  oxygen  is 
evolved. 

In  the  respiration  of  water-plants  in  atmospheric  air,  less  oxygen  is  consumed 
than  in  the  respiration  of  land-plants  under  similar  circumstances.  In  an  indifferent 
atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  by  water-plants,  but  in  smaller 
quantity  than  by  land-plants.  Dead  water-plants  absorb  hydrogen  gas  in  considerable 
quantity,  apparently  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation.  In  land-plants 
this  absorption  of  hydrogen  has  not  been  observed  (Boehm,  Ber.  viii.  752). 

According  to  Mercadante  a.  Colossi  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1875,  32),  no  carbon  dioxide 
is  eliminated  from  the  roots  of  plants,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  normal  condition, 
this  elimination  commencing  only  when  the  actual  decomposition  of  the  roots  begins. 
Hence  they  infer  that  the  carbon  dioxide  taken  up  by  the  leaves  bears  no  relation  to 
that  given  off  from  the  roots ;  that  the  carbon  dioxide  occasionally  given  off  by  the 
roots  has  no  appreciable  iufiuence  on  the  solubility  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organic  constituents  of  the  soil  do  not  act  on  the  dis- 
solved organic  constituents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  insoluble  and  incapable 
of  absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

Respiration  in  the  Eipening  Fruits  of  Poppy  and  Rape. — The  amounts  of  oxygen 
consumed  and  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  by  poppies  and  rape  at  various  stages  of 
ripeness  have  been  determined  by  Sabanin  a.  Laskowsky  {Land.  Vers.-Stationcm,  xxi. 
194),  flowering  stems  cut  as  short  as  possible  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  indicate  the 
order  of  ripeness,  No.  I  in  each  case  being  a  flowering-stem  taken  just  after  flowering, 
No.  VII  in  the  rape-series  a  stem  bearing  fully-ripened  seed-pods,  and  No.  VIII  in 
the  poppy- series  an  over- ripe  capsule.  The  last  four  columns  give  the  weight  in 
milligrams  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  24  hours  by  1  gram  of 
dry  substancp. 


Rape 

Poppies 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

C0= 

I  . 

65 

89 

91 

124 

II  . 

70 

97 

30 

42 

Ill  . 

37 

51 

24 

33 

IV  . 

14 

19 

24 

33 

V  . 

16 

22 

23 

31 

VI  . 

20 

27 

20 

28 

VII  . 

12 

16 

15 

21 

VIII  . 

8 

11 
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It  appears  from  these  results  that  in  both  plants  the  consumption  of  oxygen  falls 
oiF  as  the  fruit  ripens.  From  what  is  known  of  the  disappearance  of  starch  in  these 
plants,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tlie  maximum  consumption  of  oxygen  occurs  just  before 
the  disappearance  of  starch. 

Elimination  of  Hydrogen  from  Flants. — According  to  ^e\\m  {Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1875,  32),  mildew  and  larger  fungi  give  off  hydrogen,  especially  on  the  side  turned 
away  from  the  light ;  in  most  cases  the  hydrogen  is  burnt  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  part  of  it  unites  with  atmospheric  nitrogen,  forming  ammonia.  Missaghi,  on  the 
other  hand  {ibid.  419),  finds  that  the  air  surrounding  a  growth  of  mildew  contains  no 
free  hydrogen.  Miintz  {Compt.  ra?c?.dxxx.  178)  observes  that  the  common  mushroom 
{Agaricus  caynjjestris),  in  an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen,  gives  off  nothing  but  carbon 
dioxide,  whereas  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  e.g.  in  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen  is  likewise  eliminated  ;  the  agaric  is  then  found  to  contain  alcohol,  and 
Miintz  supposes  that,  under  these  conditions,  the  mannite  contained  in  it  is  converted, 
with  separation  of  hydrogen,  into  glucose,  which  is  further  split  up  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol.    The  same  reaction  was  found  to  take  place  in  beer-yeast. 

According  to  Pollacci  {Gazz.  1875,451;  1876,258;  Ber.  ix.  84),  hydrogen  is 
evolved  not  only  from  fungi,  but  from  all  plants,  and  in  the  case  of  sulphured  vines 
this  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  kills  the  didium. 
The  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  most  abundant  on  those  parts  of  the  plant  at  which 
vegetation  is  most  active. 

Absorption  of  Nitrogen. — A  comparison  made  by  Grandeau  {Inst.  1875,  110)  of 
the  researches  made  in  late  years  on  the  origin  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Plants,  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  soil  does  not  possess  the  power  of  bringing  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  into  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  assimilated  by  plants,  and  that  the  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  which  is  capable  of  assimilation  is  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

G.  Villes  {Chem.  News.  xxx.  278,  287) infers  from  experiments  in  which  soils  were 
manured  with  various  niti'ogen  and  phosphorus  compounds,  viz.  nitrites  and  nitrates, 
ammonia,  methylamine,  ethylamine,  urea,  ethyl-urea,  tetramethylammonium  chloride, 
oxamide,  dimethyloxamide,  diethyloxamide,  potassium  cyanate,  ammonium  oxalate, 
phosphates,  phosphites,  and  hypophosphites, — that  the  produce  depends  not  only  on 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  employed  for  manuring,  but  also  very 
materially  on  the  mode  of  combination  in  which  these  elements  are  present.  See  also 
C.  A.  Cameron  {ibid.  xxxi.  1*). 

Absorption  of  Ammo7iia.—  Experiments  with  various  plants  have  been  made  by 
A.  Mayer  {Landw.  Vers.-St.  xvii.  329),  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  ammonia 
is  absorbed  by  the  aerial  parts  of  plants.  For  this  purpose,  ammonia  was  presented 
to  the  plants,  partly  in  the  gaseous  form,  partly  in  solution  as  ammonium  carbonate, 
while  the  roots  received  none.  The  experiments  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 
(1).  Plants  of  the  higher  orders  are  capable  of  absorbing  ammonia  presented  to  their 
green  organs,  either  in  the  gaseous  form  or  as  carbonate  dissolved  in  water.  (2).  This 
absorption  of  ammonia  is  not  purely  mechanical,  but  leads,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  a  physiological  action ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  assimilation  of  nitrogen. 
(3).  The  nutrition  of  a  plant  by  ammonia  thus  absorbed  may,  in  the  absence  of 
other  nitrogenous  food,  be  followed  by  luxuriant  growth,  and  an  increased  production 
of  organic  substance.  (4).  Green  plants  in  all  their  organs  are  affected  by  ammonium 
carbonate  in  very  different  degrees,  and  if  the  supply  of  it  be  too  great,  the  parts  of 
the  plant  affected  by  it  may  die  off  In  the  case  of  very  sensitive  plants,  therefore, 
the  demonstration  of  the  assimilation  of  ammonia  may  be  very  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible. The  absorption  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  by  leaves  is  theoretically 
possible,  but  considering  the  extremely  small  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  air,  this 
source  of  supply  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  practical  importance.  Papilionaceous 
plants,  which  are  generally  thought  to  take  up  more  ammonia  from  the  air  than  other 
plants,  were  found  in  the  experiments  above  described  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
and  injured  by  it,  though  of  course  they  might  absorb  it  in  very  dilute  form. 

Experiments  on  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  ammonia  by  the  leaves  of  plants 
have  also  been  made  by  Th.  Schloesing  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1700).  Two  tobacco- 
plants  were  grown  under  similar  circumstances,  excepting  that  one  of  them  developed 
its  leaves  in  air  containing  ammonium  carbonate,  the  other  in  air  free  from  ammonia.  The 
experiment  lasted  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  leaves,  buds,  stalks, 
and  roots  were  separately  collected,  dried,  weighed,  and  analysed.  The  plant  grown 
in  the  ammoniacal  atmosphere  contained  2-32  per  cent.,  that  grown  in  the  nOn- 
ammoniacal  atmosphere  only  1*77  per  cent,  nitrogen.  Of  the  total  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  had  access  to  the  leaves,  three-fourths  was  absorbed.  The  ammonia 
had  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  nicotine  in  the  plant. 

Absorption  of  Alkali-  salts. — Peligot  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1113)  has  made 
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expcrimeucs  on  the  growth  of  beans,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  sodium- 
salts  are  taken  up  by  plants  from  the  soil.  The  plants  were  grown  in  good  garden- 
mould,  and  those  in  the  several  pots  were  watered  with  different  liquids,  viz.  snow- 
water, and  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  potassium 
nitrate,  and  magnesium-ammonium  sulphate.  The  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  full- 
grown  plants  showed  that  neither  of  them  ha'l  taken  up  a  sodium  salt  from  the  soil. 
The  ashes  of  the  plants  which  had  been  watered  with  potassium  salts  were  not  richer 
in  potassium  than  those  which  had  been  watered  with  ordinary  water. 

Interchange  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  in  Plants. — Champion  a.  Pellet  {Compt. 
rend.  Ixxx.  1588)  infer,  from  a  series  of  ash-analyses,  that  potassium  and  sodium  can 
replace  one  another  in  plants  in  the  ratio  of  their  atomic  weights. 

Absorption  of  Jfaterand  Calcium-salts  hythc  Leaves  of  the  Scarlet-runner  {Phaseolus 
micltiflorus)  (J.  Boehm,  Landw.  Vers.-St.  xx.  51). — Cotyledons  of  this  plant  conl;aining 
starch  may  often  be  dried  to  a  fourth,  or  even  a  fifth  of  their  original  weight,  without 
entirely  losing  the  power  of  producing  and  decomposing  carbonic  acid  when  placed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen.  The  cotyledons,  even  when  dried  to  about  half  their 
original  weight,  will  recover  their  freshness  if  immersed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stems,  in  water.  Leaves  that  have  been  thus  revived,  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air 
much  more  quickly  than  freshly  cut  ones. 

Scarlet-runner  seedlings,  the  roots  of  which  liave  been  carefully  wrapped  in  damp 
cloth.s.  the  leaves,  however,  being  suffered  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air,  until  each 
appears  not  more  than  half  its  former  weight,  do  not  revive  when  placed  underneath 
a  bell-jar  with  their  roots  immersed  in  water.  They  revive  completely,  however, 
when  immersed,  with  the  exception  of  the  roots ;  when,  therefore,  a  certain  point  is 
reached,  the  water  necessary  for  their  recovery  can  be  taken  up  by  the  leaves  only, 
and  not  by  the  roots.  If  a  see  Uing  be  cut  so  that  only  the  two  cotyledons  remain 
upon  the  stem,  and  one  of  these  be  dipped  beneath  the  surface  of  water  whilst  the 
other  is  kept  exposed  to  the  air,  the  leaf  out  of  the  water  will  remain  quite  fresh ; 
but  if  both  leaves  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  one  is  immersed,  the  other  will  not 
again  revive. 

Seedlings  of  Phaseolus  multifloi'us  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  through  their 
leaves  not  only  water,  but  also  the  lime  salts  necessary  for  their  development. 
Carbolic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  1  pt.  per  1,000,  can  be  added  to  the  water  used  for 
their  nourishment,  without  hindering  growth. 

Absorption  of  B icarbonates.—Oh»QV\2A.\ons  on  the  absorption  of  bicarbonates 
by  plants  from  natural  waters  have  been  made  by  A.  Barthelemy,  with  the  following 
results  : 

1.  Plants  possess  one  set  of  roots  for  the  absorption  of  gas,  and  another  set  for 
the  absorption  of  mineral  substances  in  solution.  2.  There  are  two  distinct  periods 
in  the  life  of  the  roots  ;  of  development,  previous  to  the  decrease  of  the  bud  ;  and  of 
maturity,  when  the  spongiole,  laid  bare  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  epidermic  tissue, 
exhibits  the  phenomena  of  osmose.  3.  Plants  absorb  more  water  than  bicarbonates 
from  natural  waters,  except  when  the  leaves  dry  rapidly,  or  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
4.  The  amount  of  bicarbonates  absorbed  is  proportitaial  to  the  amount  of  exhaled 
water.  5.  In  a  water  of  constant  composition,  plants  ;ippear,  during  the  night,  to 
part  with  some  of  the  bicarbonates  absorbed  during  the  day,  while  absorption  of 
water  takes  place.  6.  The  proportion  of  the  bicarbonate  to  the  water  absorbed 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  plant.  7.  When  a  plant  has  absorbed  a  certain  amount 
of  bicarbonates,  it  is  able  to  part  with  some  when  placed  in  distilled  water,  8.  The 
absorption  of  bicarbonates  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  :  this 
absorption  therefore  does  not  aid  respiration.  9,  The  roots  of  plants  reject  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  serves  to  keep  the  bicarbonates  in  solution,  10.  These  experiments 
made  with  healthy  plants  growing  under  normal  circumstances  coincide  in  many 
points  with  those  made  with  concentrated  solutions  and  in  porous  vessels. 

Influence  of  various  Substances  on  the  Germination  and  Growth 
of  Plants. — 1.  Of  Carbon  Monoxide.  Young  sprouts  raised  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  carbon  monoxide,  or  of  air  containing  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  that  gas,  or  of  air, 
hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  soon  became  sickly,  and  died  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
day.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  Baeyer's  hypothesis  (Per.  iii.  63)  respecting  the 
formation  of  sugar  in  plants  by  reduction  of  CO^  to  CO,  the  combination  of  the  latter 
with  hydrogen  to  COH^,  and  the  subsequent  condensation  of  this  aldehyde,  cannot  be 
maintained  (A.  Stutzer,  Per.  ix.  1570). 

2.  Of  Coal-gas.    See  p.  543. 

3.  Of  Ammonium  Thiocyanate.  0,  Kohlrausch  {Lingl.  pot.  J.  ccraW.  425) 
manured  a  tnrnip-field,  and  a  garden  soil  in  which  barley  and  summer-wheat  were 
sown,  with  ammonium  sulphate  containing  2  52  per  cent,  thiocyanate  obtained  from 
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spent  Laraing's  mass  (mixture  of  lime,  ferric  chloride,  and  sawdust,  used  for  the 
purification  of  coal-gas).  In  all  cases  the  germination  of  the  seeds  was  retarded,  and 
the  plants  were  very  ill-developed,  the  effect  being  most  marked  with  the  wheat. 
Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  C.  Schumann  {Landw.  Vers.- St.  1872,  230  ;  and 
P.  Wagner,  Zeitschr.  fur  die  landwirthschaff .  Vereined.  Grossherzogthums  Hessen,  1873). 

4.  Of  Alkalis.  Bottger  (2)«?^/.  ^o^.  t/.  ccxii.  4-i4)  finds  that  moderately  strong 
solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  greatly  increase  the  germinative  power  of 
seeds,  especially  of  coffee-beans,  which,  when  drenched  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  throw  out  long  white  radicles  even  in  an  hour  or  two. 

5.  Of  Lime.  Boehm  viii.  682)  fvmnd  that  seeds  of  the  scarlet-runner,  if 
allowed  to  germinate  in  distilled  water,  die  sooner  or  later  when  the  reserve  of 
nourishment  is  exhausted,  although  the  length  of  time  required  for  this  varies  greatly 
in  individual  plants.  This  effect  is  prevented,  however,  by  the  presence  of  various 
calcium  salts  (not  by  calcium  chloride),  but  no  other  base  can  be  substituted  for  h'me, 
magnesium  carbonate  acting  in  a  decidedly  injurious  manner.  Boehm  is  of  opinion 
that  lime  plays  a  similar  important  part  in  the  development  of  plant-life  that  it  does 
in  the  animal  economy  in  the  transformation  of  cartilage  into  bone  ;  but  that  its  action 
in  causing  the  transfer  of  starch  from  the  parts  of  the  plant  where  it  is  stored  up  to 
those  in  which  it  is  utilised  is  obscure. 

6.  Of  Salicylic  acid  and  Thymol.  According  to  E.  Heckel  {Compf.  rend. 
Ixxxvii.  613),  germination  is  retarded  and  in  some  cases  entirely  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  salicylic  acid,  sodium  salicylate,  or  thymol. 

7.  Of  Camphor.  The  growth  of  many  plants  is  accelerated  by  camphor,  but  on 
others  it  exerts  either  a  deleterious  influence  or  none  at  all.  It  accelerates  germina- 
tion. A  similar  influence  is  exerted  by  water  containing  oil  of  turpentine  (Vogel  a. 
Raab,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  1014). 

8.  Of  Oils.  Noble  a.  Hanlein  (Landw.  Vcrs.-St.  xxi,  437.)  have  made  experiments 
on  the  influence  exerted  on  vegetation  by  various  volatile  oils,  especially  those  of 
lavender  and  curled  mint,  also  by  benzene  and  carbon  sulphide,  these  liquids  having 
been  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  the  Phylloxera  and  of  the  Colorado  beetle. 
The  experiments  showed  that  all  tliese  liquids  exert  a  deleterious  action  on  plants. 
Carbon  sulphide  is  very  efficient  in  destroying  underground  insects  and  larvse,  but  its 
action  on  plants  is  even  more  destructive  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  liquids  just 
mentioned. 

Chemical  Changes  accom'panying  Germination. — The  observations  of 
Schulze,  Umlauft  a.  Urich  on  the  transformations  of  tissue  attending  the  germination 
of  lupine-seeds  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  1243).  Further  experiments  on  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  germination  haA'e  been  made  by  Schulze  {Ber.  xi.  1234). 
Vetch-sprouts  which  had  l)een  growir  g  in  the  dark  for  three  weeks  were  found  to  contain 
a  larger  quantity  of  sulphates  than  the  ungerminated  seeds,  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  produced  being  about  equal  to  that  which  could  be  formed  from  the  sulphur  of 
the  decomposed  proteids.  An  increase  of  sulphates  takes  place  also  in  the  germina- 
tion of  pumpkins.  In  the  case  of  lupine  sprouts  of  various  ages  it  was  found  that  in 
the  first  stages  of  germination  the  agreement  ])etween  the  quantity  of  sulphur  sepa- 
rated from  the  decomposed  proteids  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  does  not. 
exist,  but  the  greater  the  age  of  the  sprouts,  the  more  completely  is  this  agreement 
established.  This  result  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  proteids  are 
first  split  up  under  the  influence  of  ferments,  and  that  the  products  of  the  decom 
position  then  undergo  gradual  oxidation.  In  the  later  stages  of  germination,  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  afford  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  albuminoid 
matter  decomposed. 

According  to  Schulze  a.  Barbieri  {Ber.  x.  928  ;  xi.  710),  pumpkin-sprouts  contain 
an  amide  of  glutamic  acid,  together  with  a^^partic  acid,  tyrosine  and  leucine.  The 
process  of  decomposition  ot  albuminoids  in  germination  is  therefore  the  same  as  that 
which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  acids. 

Formation  of  Carhohy  dr  ates  in  Plants.  -Experiments  have  been  made  by 
A.  Stutzer  {Ber.  ix.  1395)  on  sprouts  of  Brassica  Rapa,  growing  in  nutritive  solutions 
to  which  oxalate  or  tartrate  of  calcium  had  been  added,  the  air  of  the  vessel  having 
been  previously  deprived  of  carbon  dioxide.  Under  these  circumstances  the  plants 
took  up  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  in  place  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  formed  new 
leaves,  and  increased  in  amount  of  dry  substance.  Water-plants  growing  in  similar 
nutritive  liquids  gave  off  in  sunshine  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen.  When  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  were  modified  so  that  the  air  surrounding  the  plants  was 
kept  free  from  carbon  dioxide  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiment,  the  oxalic 
acid  was  not  assimilated,  the  plants  soon  died,  and  their  dry  weight  was  diminished. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  oxalic  acid — contrary  to  Liebig's  view — cannot  be  regarded 
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as  a  transition-member  between  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  and  the  carbohydrates, 
but  that,  before  it  can  take  part  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  it  must  be  oxidised  to 
carbon  dioxide.  With  tartaric  acid,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  for  plants  grow 
in  a  nutritive  solution  containing  this  acid  even  though  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
free  from  carbon  dioxide,  the  two  alcoholic  groups  CH'^OH  in  the  tartaric  acid  serving 
as  nutriment  to  the  plant.  Glycerin  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  tartaric  acid.  These 
results  show  that  carboxyl-groups,  COOH,  cannot  serve  directly  for  the  formation  of 
vegetable  substances  in  plants  containing  chlorophyll  under  the  influence  of  light,  but 
only  after  oxidation ;  alcoholic  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  directly  available  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  nutritive  liquids  contained  acetates  or  succinates  the  plants 
increased  in  dry  substance,  and  threw  out  new  leaves,  but  they  never  looked  so 
vigorous  as  those  which  were  fed  with  tartaric  acid. 

Formation  of  Starch  in  the  Chlorophyll-granules. — Experiments  by 
J.  Boehra  {Ber.  ix.  123)  on  the  shortest  time  in  which,  under  favourable  conditions, 
starch  is  formed  in  the  chlorophyll -granules,  have  led  to  the  following  results: 
1.  The  view  hitherto  held,  that  all  starch  which  makes  its  appearance  in  chlorophyll- 
granules  free  from  starch,  when  these  are  exposed  to  full  daylight,  is  a  product  of  the 
direct  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  erroneous.  2.  Light  of  any  intensity  suffi- 
cient to  enable  green  plants  to  decompose  carbon  dioxide,  effects  also  a  transfer  of 
starch  from  the  stems  to  the  chlorophyll-granules.  3.  In  direct  sunshine  the  transfer 
of  a  recognisable  quantity  of  starch  from  the  stems  to  the  chlorophyll-granules  of  the 
leaves  takes  place  in  10  or  15  minutes.  4.  E]xperiments  on  the  formation  of  starch  in 
the  chlorophyll-granules,  consequent  on  the  direct  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide,  can  be 
made  only  with  plants  perfectly  free  from  starch,  or  with  detached  leaves  freed  from 
starch.  5.  The  disappearance  of  starch  in  detached  leaves  in  diffused  daylight  or  in 
the  dark  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  in  leaves  still  attached  to  the  plant.  The  starch  in 
leaves  not  very  rich  in  starch  disappears  also  when  such  leaves  are  partiallj^  or  entirely 
immersed  in  water  in  large  open  A'^essels,  but  not  in  water  free  from  oxygen,  or  in  pure 
nitrogen  or  in  hydrogen.  6.  Detached  leaves  of  plants  grown  in  faint  light,  and  free 
from  starch,  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  full  daylight,  not  only  throw  out  roots  from  the  leaf-stalks,  but  also  increase 
considerably  in  diameter,  even  when  simply  moistened  with  distilled  water.  7.  Quite 
young  cotyledons  grown  in  the  dark,  or  in  faint  light,  contain  starch.  8.  Sprouts 
grown  in  distilled  water,  under  bell-jars  standing  in  potash-ley,  scarcely  attain  the 
length  of  10  cm.,  the  stems  then  withering  below  the  cotyledons.  Such  plants  are, 
as  a  rule,  destitute  of  starch.  9.  Starch  is  formed  in  recognisable  quantities  in  10  or 
15  minutes,  by  detached  cotyledons,  when  exposed  to  direct  sunshine  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  8  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  similar  leaves,  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  sunshine,  the  same  result  occurs  in  45  minutes.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  carbon  of  the  dioxide  decomposed  combines  directly  with  water  to  form  starch. 
10.  Scarlet-runner  sprouts  take  up  from  the  soil  neither  organic  carbon-compounds 
nor  carbon  dioxide. 

Further  experiments  (5er.  X.  1804)  have  shown  that  the  formation  of  starch  in 
chlorophyll-granules  free  from  that  substance,  at  the  expense  of  substances  which  have 
been  transferred  to  the  cells  containing  these  granules,  is  a  process  of  the  organism 
perfectly  independent  of  the  influence  of  light.  When  growing  cotyledons  of  the 
scarlet-runner,  the  terminal  buds  of  which  have  been  removed  at  an  early  stage,  are 
partly  shaded,  the  starch  at  first  disappears  almost  wholly  from  the  darkened  parts  of 
the  leaves,  but  after  two  or  three  weeks  the  chlorophyll-granules  in  the  parenchyma 
cells  of  the  shaded  parts  are  always  found  to  contain  starch,  sometimes  equal  in 
quantity  to  that  which  would  have  been  formed  if  they  had  been  continuously  exposed 
to  light.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  starch  which  is  formed  in  chlorophyll-granules 
previously  free  from  that  substance  is  not  in  all  cases  a  direct  product  of  assimilation 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  may  be  formed  from  substances  previously  assimi- 
lated and  transferred  to  the  cells. 

On  the  formation  of  Starch  in  the  cotyledons  of  Cress,  Radish,  and  Flax,  see 
Boehm  {Chem.  Centr.  1875,  pp.  202,  217,  233,  248;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1875,  817; 
Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxix.  952). 

Albinism  in  Plants. — The  difference  in  composition  and  function  between  white 
and  green  leaves  has  lately  been  carefully  studied  by  A.  H.  Church  (Chem.  Soc.  J. 
1879,  XXXV.  33  ;  1880,  xxxvii.  1).  The  leaves  examined  were  those  of  a  species  of 
maple,  Acer  Negundo,  the  variegated  holly  and  ivy,  also  of  the  following  exotic  plants  : 
ElfBaqnm  pungens,  Plectogyne  vctriegata,  Cyperus  alternifoliiis  and  Alocasia  machro- 
rhiza.  The  white  leaves  and  white  parts  of  leaves  of  these  plants  were  found  to 
contain  about  5-58  per  cent,  more  water  than  the  green ;  they  also  yielded  a  larger 
proportion  of- ash,  and  this  ash  was  richer  in  potash  and  poorer  in  lime  than  that  of 
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the  green  leaves;  in  short,  the  white  leaves  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  more 
difiPiisible  constituents.  Moreover  the  white  foliage,  which  contains  no  chlorophyll, 
does  not  possess  the  poAver  of  decomposing  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  even  in 
sunshine,  but  on  the  contrary  adds  largely  to  the  normal  amount  of  that  gas  in  the 
air,  acting  indeed  like  the  petals  of  flowers  and  like  green  leaves  in  darkness.  In  all 
these  respects  the  white  foliage  of  a  plant  bears  to  the  green  the  same  relation  that  a 
parasitic  plant  bears  to  its  host,  e.g.  the  dodder  to  the  clover  on  which  it  grows.  It 
does  not  elaborate  its  own  substance  ;  it  is  nor.  a  laboratory,  but  merely  a  storehouse, 
and  draws  the  whole  of  its  sustenance  from  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  in  which 
the  functions  of  vegetable  life  are  in  full  activity.  Remarkable  ditFerences  are  also 
observed  in  the  amount  of  gain  and  loss  of  white  and  green  foliage  when  placed  in 
water  and  when  exposed  to  the  air.  White  holly  sprays  placed  in  water  gained  in 
two  hours  0"29  per  cent,  of  their  weight ;  green  holly  under  similar  conditions  gained 
\'bh  per  cent.  AVhen  no  water  was  supplied,  the  white  holly  lost  0*54,  the  green 
iO-26  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

PIi/LTIITU'IMC.  Occurrence. — A  specimen  of  magnetic  platinum  ore  from 
Nischne-Tagilsk,  in  the  Ural,  analysed  by  Terrell  (Cowz^^^z^.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1316),  was 


found  to  contain : 

Platinum,  with  traces  of  Iridium      ......  8r02 

Osmiridium  and  other  platinum-metals  insoluble  in  aqun  regia  .  3-33 

Silver   traces 

Copper   3-1 4 

Iron   8-18 

Nickel   0-75 

Chrome-iron  ore       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  3"13 

Silicon   0-13 

Silicates  of  Aluminium,  JNIagnesium,  and  Iron   ....  traces 


99-68 

The  occurrence  in  this  ore  of  metallic  iron  and  nickel,  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
found  in  platinum  ore,  indicates  a  resemblance  between  platinum  ores  and  meteorites. 
On  this  point  see  also  Daubree  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  707;  Jahresh.  f.  Clwm.  1875, 
1194). 

Ferruginous  platinum  from  Russia,  analysed  by  Frenzel  (Ja/^rJ. /.  Min.  1874, 
684"),  gave : 

Pt  Fe  Cu  Insoluble  Sp.  gr. 

76-97  10-97  1  04  1-45  14-92  at  15°. 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Russian  platinum  ores  by 
S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxv.  88).  1-3.  From  the  District  of  Goroblagodatsky. 
4-6.  From  the  District  of  Nischne-Tagilsk  : 


Osmir- 

Pt 

Eh 

Ir 

Os 

Pd 

Fe 

Cu 

idium 

1. 

87-50 

1-20 

0-05 

001 

1-05 

8-60 

0-65 

1-50 

=  100-56 

2. 

84-50 

2-90 

0-90 

0-60 

0-05 

7-55 

0  60 

2  80 

=  99-90 

3. 

80-05 

1-05 

2-50 

trace 

2-03 

11-04 

1-02 

2-51 

=  100-20 

4. 

80-87 

4-44 

0-06 

trace 

1-30 

10-82 

2-30 

U-11 

=  99-90 

5. 

71-20 

1-50 

2-40 

0-05 

1-95 

13-40 

6-70 

2-65 

=  99-85 

6. 

89-05 

4-60 

trace 

trace 

2-35 

3-40 

0-59 

trace 

=  99-89 

Also  tvaops  of  Ruthenium. 


Preparation. — Th.  Knosel  {Ber.  vi.  1159)  separates  platinum  from  the  residues 
obtained  in  the  use  of  platinic  chloride  for  the  estimation  of  potassium,  by  heating 
these  residues  with  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  or  sodium  hydrate,  in  a  porcelain 
dish  over  the  water-bath,  and  gradually  adding  the  alcoholic  wash-waters.  The 
spongy  platinum  thereby  reduced  is  washed,  dried,  and  finally  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  separate  any  remaining  impurities.  Duvillier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv. 
444)  effects  the  reduction  of  the  platinum  from  these  residues  by  boiling  them  with  an 
alkahne  formate. 

On  the  separation  of  Platinum  from  the  Ferric  Chloride  obtained  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Fine  G-old,  see  Opificius  {Dmgl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  414  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1877, 
1124). 

On  the  separation  of  Platinum  from  Rhodium,  Iridium,  and  Osmium  by  precipita- 
tion with  Mercaptan,  see  p.  1276. 

The  method  of  working  native  platinum,  practised  at  Heraus'  works  in  Hanau,  is 
described  by  J.  Philipp  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxx.  95;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1876,  1075; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  176). 
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Beduction. — A.c<iovdLmg  to  VeWet  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1 12),  platinum  is  reduced 
from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  hydrogen  containing  a  trace  of  arsenic,  but  not  by 
pure  hydrogen. 

Platinum-hlacJc. — According  to  Zdrawkowitch  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  198),  a 
platinum-black  of  great  catalytic  power  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  platinum  with 
glycerol  in  alkaline  solution.  A  good  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  mix  15  c.c.  glycerol  of 
25°  to  27°  B.  with  10  c.c.  potash  ley  of  sp.  gr.  1-08,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and 
add  3  to  5  c.c.  of  ordinary  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  whereupon  the  platinum  is 
almost  instantly  separated  as  a  black  flocculent  or  pulverulent  precipitate.  If  a  large 
excess  of  alkali  is  used,  the  platinum  is  thrown  down  in  specular  form.  Platinum  is 
likewise  reduced  from  the  ordinary  acid  solution  of  platinic  chloride  by  boiling  with 
glycerol ;  but  the  reduced  platinum  thereby  obtained  is  rather  grey  than  black,  and 
has  but  little  activity. 

Alloys.  1.  With  Iron.  From  synthetical  experiments,  as  well  as  from  the 
analysis  of  native  alloys,  of  platinum  and  iron,  Daubree  finds  that  polar  magnetism 
is  exhibited  only  by  those  which  contain  at  least  17  per  cent,  iron,  those  with  lower 
percentages  of  iron  being  susceptible  of  magnetism,  but  not  exhibiting  polarity 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  526).    See  also  Peville  {ihid.  589). 

A  portion  of  a  sulphuric  acid  condenser  of  platinum,  which  was  brittle  and 
crystalline  throughout,  was  found  by  E.  Beichardt  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiii.  445)  to  con- 
tain 99"430  per  cent,  platinum,  0-473  copper,  0  013  iron,  and  0*030  silicon. 

2.  With  Iridium.  G.  Matthey  {Chem.  News,  xxxix.  175)  has  described  the 
methods  by  which  he  prepares  an  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  international  meter  and  kilogram  standards,  and  of  the  geodesic 
rule. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Platinum. — Ordinary  commercial  platinum  is  melted  with 
six  times  its  weight  of  pure  lead  ;  the  alloy,  after  granulation,  is  treated  with 
successive  quantities  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  to  8)  until  there  is  no  more  action  ;  and 
the  solution,  which  contains  lead,  iron,  copper,  palladium,  and  rhodium,  is  sepa)'ated 
from  the  residue  and  treated  by  appropriate  methods.  The  residue,  an  amorphous 
powder  containing  platinum,  lead,  crystalline  iridium,  and  small  proportions  of  other 
metals,  is  treated  with  weak  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves  the  platinum  and  lead, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  iridium  in  an  impure  state.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  the 
lead  removed  by  sulphuric  acid,  tho  platinum  solution  is  again  evaporated,  and  the 
platinum  chloride  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonium  and 
sodium  chlorides.  The  solution,  kept  at  80°  for  several  days,  deposits  the  ammo- 
nium platinochloride,  which  is  removed,  and  after  being  washed  with  saturated 
ammonium  chloride  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  dried ;  and  as  it  may  still 
contain  rhodium,  it  is  mixed  with  potassium-hydrogen  sulphate  and  a  little  am- 
monium-hydrogen sulphate,  and  gradually  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  platinum 
capsule.  The  platinum  is  thereby  reduced  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  the  rhodium 
then  remaining  as  rhodium  and  potassium  sulphate,  which  is  completely  dissolved  out 
by  digestion  with  boiling  water;  the  solution  contains  also  a  little  platinum,  which  is 
recovered  by  evaporating  to  dryness  and  heating  the  residue  to  redness,  at  which  tem- 
perature the  platinum  salt  alone  is  decomposed.  The  absolutely  pure  platinum 
oljtained  by  this  process  has  a  density  of  21-46. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Iridium. — The  iridium  obtained  from  an  ordinary  solution  of 
this  metal  (freed  from  osmium  by  long  boiling  in  aqua  regia),  by  precipitation  with 
ammonium  chloride,  contains  traces  of  platinum,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  iron  ;  the 
presence  of  platinum  is  unobjectionable  when  iridio-platinum  is  to  be  prepared.  This 
iridium  is  fused  for  some  hours  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  lead ;  the  lead  dissolved 
out  from  the  alloy  by  nitric  acid  ;  the  residue  subjected  to  a  prolonged  digestion 
with  aqua  regia  ;  and  the  crystalline  mass  which  remains  is  fused  at  a  high  tem- 
perature with  potassium  bisulphate  in  order  to  remove  rhodium.  The  partially 
purified  iridium  is  next  melted  for  some  time  with  10  pts.  of  dry  potassium  hydrate 
and  3  of  nitre  in  a  gold  crucible.  The  mass  treated  with  cold  water  furnishes  a 
solution  containing  potassium  rutheniate  and  a  '  blue  residue '  of  potassium  iridiate, 
which  is  washed  with  water  containing  potassium  hj-drate  and  sodium  hypochlorite 
until  the  washings  are  colourless  ;  then  with  distilled  water ;  and  then  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  and  left  at  rest  for  some  time.  The  mixture  is 
next  transferred  to  a  retort,  warmed,  and  finally  boiled  until  the  distillate  no  longer 
imparts  a  red  colour  to  weak  alcohol  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (ruthenium). 
To  remove  the  last  trace  of  ruthenium  from  the  residue,  the  treatment  with  nitre  and 
potash  and  with  sodium  hypochlorite  is  repeated.  The  blue  powder  is  then  dissolved 
iu  aqua  regia  ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  dissolved  in  distilled 
water ;  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and  poured  slowly  into  concentrated  solution  of 
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soda  containing  sodium  hypochlorite  (no  precipitate  should  be  formed),  which  is  then 
oubjected.  in  a  distilling  apparatus  to  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  distillate  being  tested 
for  ruthenium.  The  blue  oxide  of  iridium  precipitated  by  the  chlorine  is  collected, 
washed,  dried,  and  reduced  in  a  glass  tube  by  a  current  of  the  mixed  gases  (CO  and 
CO-),  obtained  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
metallic  iridium  is  heated  to  redness  with  potassium  bisulphate  to  remove  unreduced 
oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  rhodium,  and  the  insoluble  portion,  after  many  washings 
with  water,  is  washed  with  chlorine-water  to  remoA^e  traces  of  gold,  and  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  to  free  it  from  silica.  The  remaining  iridium,  after  calcination  in  a 
charcoal  crucible,  is  melted  to  an  ingot,  which,  after  being  broken  up  and  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  adhering  iron,  should,  if  perfectly  pure,  be  of  sp.  gr. 
'  2-39.  The  purest  iridium  prepared  had  a  density  of  22-88,  and  still  contained  almost 
inappreciable  traces  of  oxygen,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  possibly  iron. 

Alloy  of  Iridio-'platinum. — 450  ounces  of  platinum  and  55  ounces  of  iridium  were 
melted  together  ;  and  the  resulting  ingot  was  cut  into  small  pieces  by  hydraulic 
machinery,  then  remelted  and  forged  at  a  white  heat  under  a  steam  hammer  (the 
surfaces  of  which  were  cleaned  and  highly  polished  after  each  series  of  blows) ;  passed 
through  polished  steel  rollers  ;  cut  into  narrow  strips ,  and  again  slowly  melted  in  a 
properly-shaped  mould.  This  ingot,  forged  into  a  bar  35  cm.  x  7'5  cm.  x  2  5  cm., 
showed  at  zero  a  density  =  21*522;  after  a  second  forging  and  rolling,  the  density 
was  21648.  After  the  bar  had  been  passed  through  liighly  polished  rolls  until  the 
dimensions  were  40*80  cm.  x  21  mm.  x  5  mm.,  a  perfectly  rectangular  form  was  given 
to  it  by  drawing  through  a  series  of  plates.  The  rule  thus  prepared  for  polishing  had 
a  density  =2r516,  and  gave  on  analysis: — 


Platinum 

.    89-40  ■ 

89-42 

Iridium  . 

.  10-16 

10-22 

Ehodium 

0-18 

0-16 

Kuthenium 

.  0-10 

0-10 

Iron 

.  0-06 

0-06 

99-90 

99-96 

The  density  calculated  from  the  first  analysis  is  21*510,  and  from  the  second, 
21*515,  which  coincides  with  the  actual  determination. 

The  rule  thus  prepared  for  the  Association  Geodesique  Internationale  was  perfectly 
free  from  flaws,  susceptible  of  a  splendid  poli'ih,  and  much  more  suitable  than 
platinum  for  the  dividing  process. 

Iridio-platinum  possesses  the  following  advantages  for  standard  rules  and  weights  : 
It  is  almost  indestructible,  has  extreme  rigidity,  especially  in  the  tul)e  form,  and  a 
most  beautifully  polished  surface  can  be  obtained;  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  very 
great  and  its  density  very  high.  For  weights,  the  alloy  should  contain  not  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  iridium.  Such  an  alloy,  sp.  gr.  21-614,  has  a  coefficient  of  elasticity 
=  22-2,  one  of  the  highest  known,  whilst  its  malleability  and  ductility  are  almost 
without  limit.  The  kilogram  prepared  from  it  measures  only  46-266  c.c,  displacing 
2*2i»7  c.c.  less  than  the  kilogram  of  the  archives  of  France.  Alloys  containing  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  iridium  are  very  difficult  to  work. 

On  the  preparation  of  an  ingot  of  iridio-platinum  weighing  250  kilograms,  see 
Morin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1502  ;  Jahresh,/.  Chevi.  1874,  1065). 

On  the  preparation  of  pure  platinum  and  pure  iridium,  see  also  Deville  a.  Debray 
{Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  839  ;  Cheni.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  523).  The  same  paper  contains  the 
following  data  of  the  specific  gravities  of  iridium-platinum  alloys. 


Platinum  Iridium  Sp.  gr. 

90                           10  21-615 

85                          15  21-618 

66*67                      33*3  21*874 

5                          95  22-384 


»Sp.  gr.  of  the  platinum  21-504  (uncorrected) ;  of  the  iridium,  22*421. 

Expansion  hy  Heat. — The  following  values  of  the  expansion-coefficient  of  an  alloy 


of  90  pts.  platinum  and  10  iridium  are  given  by  Fizeau  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1205). 

Before  pressing      .   0-000008864 

After  pressure  uni^er  the  die   ......  9020 

After  one  ignition  at  1300°   8905 

After  two  ignitions   8896 


According  to  Deville  a.  Debray  {N.  Arch,  ph  nat.  xlviii.  45)  an  alloy  of  90  per 
cent,  platinum  and  10  iridium  has  the  same  expansion- coefficient  as  the  original  meter 
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preserved  in  the  French  Archives,  which  is  known  to  have  been  made  with  impure 
platinum. 

Chlorides.  When  platinum  is  heated  to  1400°  in  a  current  of  an  indifferent 
gas,  it  neither  melts  nor  volatilises,  but  if  a  few  bubbles  of  chloi'ine  are  added  to  the 
gas,  crystals  of  metallic  platinum  are  deposited  on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube.  This 
result  is  due  to  the  formation,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  of  a  chloride  of  platinum 
which  is  subsequently  decomposed  on  cooling ;  if  a  stream  of  cold  water  be  passed 
through  a  glass  tube  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  red-hot  tube,  platinum  dichloride  will 
be  deposited  upon  its  surface  (Troost  a.  Haxitefeuille,  Gom'pt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  946). 

Platinic  Chloride,  PtCl*.— S  M.  Jorgensen  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  345)  finds, 
in  accordance  with  Weber  a.  Topsoe  (vi.  951),  that  the  compound  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  and  drying  the  residue  as  completely  as 
possible,  consists  of  hydroplatinic  chloride,  PtCl'*.2HCl  +  6H-0,  and  not  of  a  hydrate 
of  platinum  tetrachloride,  PtOl^+  lOH^O  [or  SH^O]  as  supposed  by  Bodecker,  Mathers 
and  Protopopow  (vii.  984). 

Action  of  Silver  Nitrate. — The  addition  of  silver  nitrate  in  excess  to  a  cold  solution 
of  hydroplatinic  chloride,  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  platinum  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  precipitate,  having  the  composition  2AgCl.PtCl*.  This  substance  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state,  as  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  cold,  and  rapidly  by  hot 
water,  into  a  solution  of  Norton's  salt,  PtCPSH^O  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  469  ;  v.  365), 
and  an  insoluble  residue,  consisting  of  impure  silver  chloride. 

Norton's  salt  loses  4  mols.  of  water  at  100°  ;  the  fifth  molecule  cannot  be  expelled 
without  decomposing  the  compound.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  has  an 
acid  reaction,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  produces  with  silver  nitrate  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  the  salt  2iigCl,PtCP(OH)2.  With  ammonia,  it  forms  a  precipitate  of 
ammonio-platinic  chloride,  and  the  filtrate  yields  on  evaporation  a  black,  amorphous, 
hygroscopic  residue  of  platinum  hydroxychloride.  The  relation  between  these  bodies 
is  shown  by  the  following  formulse,  in  which  the  platinum  is  octovalent : 


cmH2  ^J^'fptH^  0 


0^ 

Hydroplatinic  chloride.  Norton's  salt.  Platinum  hydroxy- 

chloride. 

The  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  a  hot  solution  of  hydroplatinic  chloride  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

H^PtCP  +  2AgN03  =  Ag'PtCP  +  2HN03. 
Ag^PtCP  +  =  HCl,PtC13(0H)  +  2AgCl. 

H^O  +  HCl,PtCl-XOH)  +  2AgN03  =  2AgCl,PtC12(OH)2  +  2HN03. 

The  silver  salt  obtained  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  Norton's  salt  is  not  analogous 
to  the  acid  from  which  it  is  derived,  since  it  yields  by  double  decomposition  with 

('N-H'^Cl'> 

ammonium  chloride,  platinosemidiammonium  chloride,  CPPt^^  \  and  silver 
chloride  (Jorgensen,  loc.  cit.) 

Reaction  with  Stannous  Chloride. — When  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  is  mixed 
with  stannous  chloride,  then  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  heated  to  boiling,  a 
brown  precipitate  is  formed,  analogous  to  Purple  of  Cassius.  The  same  precipitate  is 
formed  on  immersing  a  plate  of  tin  in  the  solution  of  platinic  chloride.  Its  composi- 
tion, as  determined  by  two  analyses,  is  as  follows  : 

Sn  Pt  0 

60-00  11-49  28  51 

55-50  17-19  27-31 

Chloroplatinates  or  PlatinocMorides  (Nilson,  Ber.  ix.  1056,  1142).  The 

formulae  of  normal  salts  of  this  group  may  all  be  derived  from  that  of  hydroplatinic 
chloride,  PtCPH^  or  PtCl*.2HCl,  or  multiples  thereof,  by  substitution  of  positive 
metals  of  various  quantivalence  for  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrogen  ;  thus : 

(a)  2E'Cl.PtCP  (h)  E"Cl^PtCP  (c)  2R'"CP.3PtCl4 

{d)  R«^C1^2PtCl*  {e)  (R2)wci4.3PtCl^ 

Of  these  salts  all  belonging  to  the  formulse  a  and  h  are  known  except  the  mercuric 
salt  (HgCP  does  not  unite  with  platinic  chloride).  The  beryllium  salt,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Thomsen  {Ber.  iii.  827),  Marignac  {ibid.  vii.  542),  and  Welkow  {ibid.  vii.  75), 
has  the  coriiposition  BeCP.PtCl''  +  8H2O,  must  also  be  referred  to  this  group,  beryllium 
being  regarded  as  bivalent.  The  metals  of  higher  quantivalence  appear  to  yield  only 
basic  chloroplatinates.     Of  the  decidedly  trivalent  metals,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and 
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antimony,  no  chloroplatinates  are  known.  The  chloroijTatinates  of  the  cerium  and 
yttrium  metals  are  represented,  according  to  Cleve  (pp.  421,  422,  424,  736),  by  the 
lollowing  formulae : 

CeCP.PtCl*+13H20;  LaCP.PtCP+ ISH^O  ;  LaCP.PtCP+ UH^O 
ErCRPtOl*  +  11H20  ;  4YCR5PtCl*  +  52H20 

According  to  Prerichs  a.  Smith  (pp.  643,  1163),  the  lanthanum  and  didymium  salts  are 
represented  by  the  formula  2ECP.3PtCr«  + 24H20. 

Of  the  chloroplatinates  of  metals  with  combined  quadrivalent  atoms,  only  the 
aluminium  salt,  APC1^.2PtCl*+ SOH^O,  analysed  by  Welkow  (p.  65),  has  hitherto  been 
known.  The  following  have  been  obtained  by  Nilson  from  mixtures  of  1  mol,  of  the 
chloride  E'^CP,  with  2  mol.  platinic  chloride. 

Fe2Cl«.2PtCP  +  21H20.  Large,  yellow,  well-defined,  oblique,  four-sided,  deliquescent 
prisms,  which  give  oif  lOH^O  at  100°. 

Cr2CP.2PtCl''  +  2lH20.  Fine,  green,  four-sided,  deliquescent  prisms,  which  give 
off  lOH^O  at  100° 

In2CP.5PtCl''  + 36H20,  Honey-yellow,  oblique,  four-sided  prisms,  with  oblique 
end-faces,  deliquescing  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  giving  off  half  their  water  at  100°. 

The  ferric  and  chromic  salts  are,  therefore,  analogous  to  the  aluminium  salt,  as 
are  also  those  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals,  if  the  formulae  of  these  salts  are 
doubled,  and  they  are  supposed  to  crystallise  with  quantities  of  water,  which,  according 
to  Nilson,  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  analyses  than  those  which  are  assigned  to 
the  respective  salts  by  Cleve. 

Of  the  chloroplatinates  of  quadrivalent  metals,  only  the  thorium  salt,  ThCl'*.PtCl''  + 
12H20,  analysed  by  Cleve,  has  hitherto  been  known.  Nilson  has  also  prepared  the 
tin  and  zirconium  salts,  and  found  them  to  be  analogous  in  composition  to  the  thorium 
salt.  The  tin  saZ^f,  SnCl*.PtCr»+ 12H20,  crystallises  in  small,  shining,  light-green, 
thin,  four-sided,  perhaps  somewhat  oblique  plates.  Zirconium,  oxychloroplatinate, 
ZrOCl*.PtCl''-l- 12H20,  forms  small,  honey-yellow,  oblique,  four-sided  plates. 

Chloroplatinites  or  Platinosochlorides  (Nilson,  J.  pr.  Chem-.  [2],  xv.  260). 
These  salts  may  be  arranged  in  the  four  following  groups : 

2RCl.PtC12         E"Cl.PtCP         (E2)-'CP.3PtCP  E'^CP.2PtCP 

Most  of  those  here  described  were  prepared  by  decomposing  barium  chloroplatinite 
with  the  respective  sulphates  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  by  saturating  the  free  acid, 
2HCl.PtCP,  with  oxides,  hydroxides,  carbonates,  or  chlorides. 

The  chloroplatinites  are  usually  very  soluble  in  water  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
deliquescent,  and  crystallise  only  from  very  concentrated  solutions ;  most  of  them 
contain  water  of  crystallisation.  At  100°  they  are  decomposed,  with  production  of 
metallic  platinum,  a  few  evolving  hydrochloric  acid.  By  evaporating  their  solutions 
in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  platinum  is  usually  partially  converted  into 
platinic  chloride.    The  following  new  chloroplatinites  have  been  obtained : 

2EbCl  .  PtCP.  Small,  four-sided,  red  prisms,  unaltered  in  air,  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

2CsCl.PtCP.    Long  slender  prisms,  resembling  the  rubidium  salt. 

2TlCl.PtCP.    Prisms  of  a  light-pink  colour,  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water. 

2LiCl.PtCP-t-  6H'0.  Dark-red  four-sided  prisms,  with  greenish  lustre,  resembling 
potassium  permanganate  ;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

CaCP.PtCP-h SH^O.  Thin,  flexible  tables;  over  sulphuric  acid  it  assumes  a  rose 
colour;  melts  at  100°,  giving  up  5  mols.  of  water,  and  then  decomposing  into  chloro- 
platinate  and  platinum  :  very  deliquescent. 

SrCP.PtCP  +  6H20.  Eesembles  the  calcium  salt :  gives  up  two-thirds  of  its  water 
at  100°. 

PbCP.PtCP  +  5H20.  Amorphous  red  powder  ;  decomposed  slowly  by  boiling  water. 

BeCP.PtCP  +  5H'0.  Eed  rhombohedrons  :  deliquesces  in  moist  air  :  unchanged 
in  dry  air  ;  gives  up  water  and  HCl  at  100°.    Easily  soluble  in  water. 

MgCP.PtCP -I- BH^O.  Tables,  unaltered  in  air;  give  up  no  crystalline  water  at 
100°. 

MnCP.PtCP  +  eH^O.  Eesembles  the  preceding:  gives  up  two-thirds  of  its  water 
at  100°. 

CoCP.PtCP-t-  6H20.    Eed  four-  or  six-sided  tables :  gives  up  5  mols.  H^O  at  100°. 
NiCP.PtCP  +  6H20.    Dark -brown  tables:  gives  up  3  mols.  H^O  at  100° 
CuCP.PtCP  +  6H20.    Olive-brown  or  nearly  black  tables  :  gives  up  5  mols.  H^O 
at  100°. 

I  ZnCP.PtCP-f-6H20.  Tables:  gives  up  6  mols.  H^O  at  100°,  decomposing  also 
I    into  chloroplatinate  and  platinum. 

Vol.  VIII.  5  O 
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FeC12.PtC12+  7H20.    Dark-red  prisms :  gives  up  5  mols.  H^O  at  100°. 
Cadmium  chloroplatinite  could  not  be  obtained. 

A12Cl«.2PtC12+21H20.  Large  brilliant  four-sided  prisms:  melts  at  100°  and 
gives  up  19  mols.  H-0. 

Cr^CP.SPtCl^-i- ISH'^O.  Thin,  red.  deliquescent  prisms,  giving  up  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  at  100°. 

Y-Cl'*.3PtC12+  24H20.  Dark-red,  four-sided  prisms  :  melts  at  100°,  and  gives  up 
10  mols.  H^O. 

Er-CP.2PtC12  +  27H20.    Dark-red  prisms  :  at  1,00°  gives  up  17  mols.  H^O. 
Er2CP.3PtCP+  24H20.    Long  four-sided  prisms  :  loses  11  mols  H^O  at  100° 
CeW.4PtC12+  21H20.    Thin  four-sided  prisms  :  loses  15  mols.  H^O  at  100°. 
La2CF.3PtC12  +  1  SH^O.    Like  the  last. 

La2CR3PtCP  +  27H20.    Prisms:  gives  up  16  mols.  ff^O  at  100°. 
Di2CP.4PtCP-i-  21H20.    Prisms  or  tables  :  deliquescent  in  air. 
Di2Cl«.3PtC12  +  18H20.    Long  thin  prisms. 

2ThC1^.3PtCr-+ 24H20.  Rhombohedrons :  gives  up  one-fourth  of  its  water  at 
100°  without  melting. 

ZrOCRPtCl-  +  SH'-^O.    Large  quadratic  prisms. 

2HCl.PtC12  +  xIPO.  Produced  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum.  The  solution,  after  reaching 
a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  evolves  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  dark-brown 
amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  giving  up  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°. 

J.  Thomsen  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  204)  prepares  potassium  chloroplatinite  from 
the  chloroplatinate  by  reduction  with  cuprous  chloride.  The  moist  chloroplatinate 
is  mixed  with  water  to  a  pasty  consistence,  the  mass  is  warmed,  and  moist  cuprous 
chloride  is  cautiously  added  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  potas- 
sium chloroplatinate  undissolved.  A  nearly  black  solution  is  thereby  formed,  from 
which,  after  filtration  and  cooling,  the  chloroplatinite  is  deposited  in  fine  red  crystals, 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  Hydrogen  chloroplatinite,  PtCPH^ 
is  easily  obtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  with  platinic 
chloride.  Potassium  chloroplatinate  then  separates  out,  and  the  red  solution  contains 
the  hydrogen  chloroplatinite,  which  may  be  used  immediately  to  prepare  the  other 
chloroplatinites.  The  ammonium  salt,  PtCP(NH^)2,  easily  obtained  by  mixing  the 
solution  of  the  hydrogen  salt  with  ammonium  chloride  and  evaporating,  crystallises 
in  large  red  needles. 

Potassium  Br omoplatinitc,  PtBr^K^,  is  formed  when  potassium  chloro- 
platinite and  sodium  bromide  are  boiled  together  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  water 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  resulting  sodium  chloride  separates  out.  On  leaving  the 
hot  filtrate  to  cool,  the  bromoplatinite  separates  in  large  nearly  black  rhombic  octo- 
hedrons,  or,  if  quickly  cooled,  in  brown-red  very  soluble  needles. 

Sodium  bromoplatinate,  PtBr^Na^,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  heating  a 
concentrated  solution  of  platinic  chloride  with  hydrobromic  acid,  driving  off  the 
resulting  hydrochloric  acid  by  evaporation,  then  adding  sodium  bromide,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  purifying  the  saline  mass  by  recrystallisation  (Thomsen). 

On  Cyanides  of  Platinum,  see  p.  616.  On  Ammonio-platinic  and  Potassio -platinic 
Thiocyanate,  see  p.  603. 

Platinous  Hydroxide,  Pt(0H)2,  is  formed  as  a  black  precipitate  on  boiling  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  chloroplatinite  with  a  suflficient  quantity  of  dilute 
soda-ley.  It  dissolves  readily  at  a  gentle  heat  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  is  reduced  by  dilute  formic  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  to  metallic 
platinum  (Thomsen,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  294). 

Platinoso-platinic  Oxide,  Pt^O"*,  is  prepared  by  heating  dehydrated  sodium 
chloroplatinate  with  sodium  carbonate  till  the  mass  begins  to  melt,  and  boiling  the 
melt  with  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid.  When  dried  at  100°  it  is  blue-black  in  lumps, 
pure  black  in  powder  ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  nitrohydrochloric 
acid,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.  It  slowly  gives  off  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  Hydrogen 
and  coal-gas,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  reduce  it,  with  vivid  ignition  and  forma- 
tion of  water.  Formic  acid  at  a  gentle  heat  reduces  it,  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide,  to  platinum  black  (Jorgensen,  J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  344). 

Nitrogen-compounds  op  Platinum. 

Platinosemidiammonium  Chloride,  CPPt<^Q^'^     — This  compound,  which  Cleve 

obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  platosemidiammonium  chloride,  Cl.Pt.N^H^Cl 
(vii.  997),  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  a  cold  strong  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
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onthesalt  JjjPtH"^  (p.  1648).     The  corresponding  iodide,  PtPN^H^,  formed  by 

treating  the  chioride  with  potassium  iodide,  separates  from  a  solution  containing 
ammonium  chloride  in  small  shining  crystals  resembling  iodine,  appearing  under  the 
microscope  as  multiform  groups  of  apparently  regular  six-sided  plates ;  from  aqueous 
solution  it  separates  in  powdery  crystals  having  an  iodine-grey  colour,  and  appearing 
under  the  microscope  as  rectangular  prisms  bevelled  by  a  dome  (Jorgensen,  pr. 
Chem.  [2],  xvi.  345). 

Fulmiplatinums  (E.  v,  Meyer,  J.  jpr.  Chem.  [2],  xviii.  324),  Knallplatine. — 
These  are  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  ammonium  chloroplatinate, 
PtCl*(NH^Cl)-'.  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  form  definite  com- 
pounds with  either  acids  or  alkalis.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  them  is  so  firmly 
held  in  combination  that  they  give  off  no  ammonia  when  boiled  witli  strong  potash 
solution.  When  heated  ^jcr  se  they  undergo  total  decomposition,  generally  with 
explosive  violence,  owing  to  the  sudden  liberation  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

When  ammonium  chloroplatinate  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous  potash 
insufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  added  very  slowly,  a  product  of  the  formula 
PtNClO^H^  is  obtained,  the  formation  of  which  may  be. represented  thus  : 

PtCP(NH*Cl)2  +  5K0H  =  5KC1  +  2W0  +  NH^  +  PtNClO^H". 

The  chemical  behaviour  of  this  body,  and  the  existence  of  other  bodies  standing  in 
simple  relation  to  it,  show,  however,  that  the  foregoing  formula  must  be  quadrupled, 
making  it  Pt^N^Cl^O^-H-*  {teiracklorofulmiplatinum).  Its  relations  to  the  other 
fulmiplatinums  may  then  be  exhibited  by  the  following  equations,  which  indicate  the 
derivation  from  it  of  (1)  trichlorhydroxyfiilmiplatinum,  (2)  dichlorofuhniplatinum,  and 
(3)  chlorhydroxyfulmi'plati7ium : 

(1)  .  Pt^N^CPO'2H2*  +  KOH    =    KCl  +  Pt^N^CP(0H)0'-H2^- 

(2)  .  Pt^N*CPOi2H2^  +  2K0H  =  2KC1  +  Pt^N^CPQi^H^^  +  2H20. 

(3)  .  Pt^N^Cl'0'2H24  +  3K0H  =  3KG1  +  Pt^N*Cl(OH)0»2H22  +  2H2O. 
The  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Tetrachlorofulmiplatinum,  Pt^N^CPO'-H-*. — The  preparation  of  this  compound  in 
the  pure  state  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  one  of  its  atoms  of  chlorine  being  very 
easily  eli-minated.  It  is  formed  on  heating  ammonium  chloroplatinate  with  aqueous 
potash  (4-6  mols.),  added  very  slowly  until  a  temporary  alkaline  reaction  is  produced. 
The  pale  yellow  precipitate  is  purified  by  repeated  boiling  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid 
and  water.  A  slight  excess  of  potash  determines  the  formation  of  bodies  containing 
less  chlorine. 

It  gives  up  half  its  chlorine  when  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  three- 
fourths  when  evaporated  with  ammonia  over  the  water-bath :  whence  it  appears  that 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  eliminated  easily,  and  a  third  less  easily,  whilst  the  first  is 
firmly  held  in  combination.  The  bodies  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
explode  violently  when  heated  ;  they  have  not  been  fully  investigated.  When  gently 
heated  with  oxalic  acid  in  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  tetrachlorofulmiplatinum 
gives  off  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  each  mol.    At  150°  it  gives  off"  4  mols.  of  water. 

Trichlorofulmijplatinum,  Pt''N^CP(OH)0'^H'^  is  formed  when  ammonium  chloro- 
platinate is  decomposed  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  potash  (4-5-5  mols.),  added 
in  small  portions  somewhat  rapidly.  At  150°,  it  loses  3  mols.  of  water,  and  when 
more  strongly  heated,  it  explodes,  giving  off  gases  which  consist  mainly  of  nitrogen, 
but  contain  also  free  oxygen.  When  treated  with  ammonia,  it  gives  up  2  atoms  of 
chlorine.  It  is  acted  on  by  oxalic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  compound, 
the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  corresponding  with  the  loss  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  from 
each  molecule.  After  the  reaction  the  liquid  contains  a  black  precipitate,  which  gives  off' 
ammonia  when  heated  with  soda.  When  gently  heated  in  hydrogen,  the  trichloro- 
compound  undergoes  violent  decomposition,  yielding  water,  ammonia,  and  free 
nitrogen. 

Bichlorofulmiplatinum,  Pt^N^CPO'^H^^,  is  formed  on  heating  ammonium  chloro- 
platinate with  aqueous  potash,  added  in  moderate  quantities  until  the  liquid  remains 
slightly  alkaline  and  ceases  to  evolve  ammonia.  It  is  a  fine  yellow  body,  closely 
resembling  the  compound  last  described  in  most  of  its  reactions.  It  is  completely 
decomposed  by  treatment  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  platinum  being  thrown 
down  in  a  finely  divided  metallic  state,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  goes  into 
solution.  Sulphur  dioxide  passed  into  water  in  which  the  compound  is  suspended, 
gradually  dissolves  it,  forming  a  nearly  colourless  solution,  which  when  neutralised 
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with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated,  yields  cr3^stals  of  Birnbaum's  salt, 
(PtS0l3Na-SO=')2.3H2O  {Liehig's  Annalen,  cxxxix.  169). 

Chlorhydroxyfidmiplatinum;  Pt*N'Cl(OH)0^2j£22^  |g  obtained  as  a  dark  yellow 
powder  by  heating  ammonium  chloroplatinate  with  4*7  mols.  of  aqueous  potash  added 
at  once,  until  ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved.  It  loses  4  mols.  of  water  at  152°.  When 
it  is  gradually  heated  to  260°  with  sodium  carbonate,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
is  oxidised  to  water,  whilst  the  hydrogen  is  for  the  most  part  set  free.  It  is  not 
appreciably  acted  upon  by  oxalic  acid.  With  nascent  hydrogen,  it  behaves  like  the 
dichloro-compound. 

The  foregoing  results  show  that  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  chloroplatinate 
by  potash  results  in  the  formation  of  bodies  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of 
platinum  and  nitrogen,  whence  it  follows  that  ammonium  chloroplatinate  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  double  salt  of  platinic  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride,  PtCl''(NH'»Cl)-, 
the  2  atoms  of  nitrogen  having  essentially  different  functions  in  the  compound. 
Direct  experiment  shows  that  when  ammonium  chloroplatinate  is  heated  even  with  a 
large  excess  of  potash,  only  half  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Platonitrites  and  Diplatonitrites  (Nilson,  J!  pr.  Cheon.  [2],  xvi.  241-278). 

Lang  in  1861  discovered  a  double  salt  of  platinum,  which  was  produced  on  heating 
mixed  solutions  of  potassium  chloroplatinate  and  potassium  nitrite  (iv.  672).  The 
composition  of  the  salt  was  found  to  agree  with  the  formula  K2Pt(N0^)\  but  its  con- 
stitution was  not  then  understood.  Blomstrand  in  1871  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  iii.  186) 
assigned  to  the  salt,  on  theoretical  grounds,  the  formula  (K — 0 — NO=NO — 0)2Pt, 
in  which  the  platinum  was  supposed  to  play  the  part  of  a  diatomic  element ;  and  this 
formula  was  supported  by  the  fact,  discovered  hy  Blomstrand,  that  the  salt  readily 
takes  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  to  form  a  compound  of  tetratomic  platinum. 
On  this  view  the  salt  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  negative  vaidiicXe  platotetra- 
nitrosyl : 

— NO=NO— 0\-p, 
— NO=NO— 0/-^^ ' 

and  accordingly  the  corresponding  acid  (Lang's  acid  platinous  nitrite)  may  be  called 
Platotetranitrotcs,  Flatinotetranitrosylic,  or  simply  Platonitrous  acid,  and  its  salts 
Platonitrites. 

The  following  platonitrites  have  been  prepared  and  analysed  by  Nilson.  Except 
where  otherwise  stated,  they  were  obtained  by  decomposing  barium  platonitrite  with 
the  sulphates  of  the  respective  bases. 

The  potassium  salt,  K'^(NO-y'Pt,  crystallises  from  mixed  solutions  of  potassium 
platinochloride  and  potassium  nitrite  in  small  colourless  brilliant  four-  or  six-sided 
prisms  ;  it  crystallises  without  water  from  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  but  with 
2  mols.  of  water  from  aqueous  solution. 

The  rubidium  and  ccssium  salts,  Eb2(N02)*Pt  and  Cs2(N02)^Pt,  obtained  by  decom- 
posing silver  platinonitrite  with  rubidium  or  caesium  chloride,  crystallise  in  small 
colourless  or  faintly-yellow  transparent  needles,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  and 
at  100°,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  water.  The  rubidium  salt  separates  from  a  dilute 
solution  on  spontaneous  evaporation  in  crystals  containing  2  mols.  of  water. 

Ammonium  salt,  (NR*y(NO'^y'Pt  +  — Formed  by  triturating  equivalent  pro- 
portions of  silver  platonitrite  and  ammonium  chloride  with  a  little  water.  Crystal- 
lises in  brilliant  colourless  or  yellowish  six-sided  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  but  lose  their  water  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is  decomposed  with 
explosive  violence  when  heated  in  the  slightest  degree  over  an  open  flame,  leaving  a 
bulky  residue  of  spongy  platinum. 

Thallium  salt,  TP(N02)*Pt. — Crystallises  in  small  brilliant,  colourless,  semi- 
transparent  prisms,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  stable  in  the  air  and 
at  100°. 

Sodium  salt,  Na2(N02)'*Pt. — From  the  silver  salt  and  sodium  chloride.  Crystallises 
in  long  colourless  six-sided  rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  permanent 
at  100°. 

Lithium  salt,  Li2(N02)*Pt  +  SH^O.— Obtained  as  the  last.  Crystallises  in  beautiful 
short  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  turn  moist  in  the  air,  and  give 
off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

Silver  salt,  Ag2(N02)*Pt. — Obtained  by  decomposing  potassium  platonitrite  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  crystallising  the  product  repeatedly  in  presence  of  excess  of  silver 
nitrate.  Small  yellowish  monoclinic  four-sided  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Calciimi  salt,  Ca(N02)4Pt+ SH^O.— Obtained  by  double  decomposition  of  the 
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silver  salt  and  calcium  chloride.  Forms  thin  yellowish  oblique  four-sided  prisms, 
which  are  permanent  in  moist  air,  but  effloresce  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  lose  the 
whole  of  their  water  at  100°.    The  salt  is  very  easily  soluble. 

Strontium  salt,  Sr(NO^)''Pt  +  SH^O. — Obtained  as  the  last.  Forms  large  colourless 
or  yellowish  six-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  lose  two-thirds  of  their 
water  at  100°,  and  bear  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition. 

Barium  salt,  Ba(N02)^Pt  + 3H-0.— Obtained  as  the  calcium  salt.  Crystallises 
very  readily  in  colourless  brilliant  tables  or  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  permanent  in  the  air. 

Lead  salt,  Pb(N02)'tPt  +  SH'^O. — Obtained  as  the  calcium  salt.  Crystallises  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  yellow  opaque  six-sided  monoclinic  prisms,  which  lose  their  water 
at  100°. 

_  Magnesium  salt,  Mg(N02)'»Pt  +  SH'-'O. — Colourless  transparent  six-sided  monoclinic 
prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  permanent  in  the  air  and  at  100°,  but  decomposed 
with  great  tumefaction  by  gentle  heating. 

Manganese  salt,  Mn(NO-)^Pt  +  8H-0. — Crystallises  in  beautiful  large  rose- red 
triclinic  prisms,  which  gradually  turn  darker  in  the  air.  Blackens  at  ]  00°,  evolving 
nitric  oxide. 

Cobalt  salt,  Go(NO'^y}^t+SWO. — Large  red  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  last. 
Easily  soluble  in  water  ;  permanent  in  the  air  ;  decomposed  at  100°. 

Nickel  salt,  Ni(NO-)*Pt  +  8H'0. — Beautiful  green  transparent  very  thin  tables  or 
lamina;,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  permanent  in  the  air,  but  decomposed 
at  100°,  giving  off  red  vapours. 

Copper  salt  (basic),  [Cu(NO*)^Pt]3.CuO  +  18H-0.  — From  the  barium  salt  and 
cupric  sulphate.  Crystallises  in  golden-yellow  delicate  needles,  which  are  decom- 
posed by  water,  giving  a  green  solution  and  a  dark-coloured  precipitate. 

Copper  salt  (normal),  Cu(NO-)'Pt  +  3H-0. — Crystallises  from  the  mother-liquor  of 
the  preceding  salt  in  very  small  green  needles,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water.  De- 
composed at  100°. 

Zinc  salt,  Zn(IS'0-)''Pt-{-  SH^O. — Large  colourless  or  yellowish  transparent  crystals, 
isomorphous  with  those  of  the  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  salts.  Easily  soluble  in 
M'ater.    Decomposed  at  100°. 

Cadmium  salt,  Cd(N02)*Pt  -f-  3H'0. — Large  yellow  transparent  monoclinic  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  efflorescent  in  the  air.  Gives  off  its  water  at  100°  without 
further  decomposition. 

Mercurous  sa/^;,  Hg-(NO-) 'Pt.Hg^O  +  H-O. — Precipitated  on  mixing  solutions  of 
potassium  platonitrite  and  mercurous  nitrate.  Small  pointed  prisms  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  becoming  anhydrous  at  60°. 

Aluminium  salt,  Al-[(NO-)'Pt]-'' -f- 14H-0. — Large  colourless  apparently  cubical 
crystals,  very  easily  turning  red  owing  to  formation  of  diplatonitrite  (see  below). 
Decomposed  at  100°. 

Yttrium  salt,  Y2[(N02)*Pt]3 -i- gH^O.— Small  lemon-yellow,  oblique  four-sided 
prisms,  permanent  in  the  air  and  easily  soluble  in  M'ater.  The  mother-liquor  deposits 
a  salt  with  21  mols.  water,  in  long  colourless  or  yellowish  crystals,  which  lose  18  mols. 
of  water  at  100°. 

Erbium  salt,  Er-[(NO-)^Pt]'*-F  OH^O. — Small  yellow  oblique  four-sided  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Another  salt  containing  21  mols. 
water  is  deposited  from  the  mother-liquor  in  large  reddish  crystals. 

Cerium  salt,  Ce2[(N0'^)'Ptp 18H-0.— Yellowish  oblique  four-sided  tables  or 
rhombohedrons,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  salt  quickly  undergoes  alteration  in  the 
air  and  loses  15  mols.  water  at  100°. 

Lanthanum  salt,  La2[(N0^)*Pt]^  +  18H'0. — Closely  resembles  the  preceding.  Dis- 
solves very  easily  in  water,  and  deliquesces  in  moist  air. 

Didymium  salt,  Di-[(NO^)*Ptp  +  ISH^O. — Eesembles  the  two  last.  Easily  soluble 
in  water  ;  permanent  in  dry  air;  loses  five-sixths  of  its  water  at  100°. 

Plato-iodonitrites,  E2N20^PPt  =  R2(N02)'-^rPt  (Nilson,  ^er.  x.  930;  xi.  879). 
These  salts  are  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  alcohol  on  the  platonitrites.  "When 
1  mol.  iodine  in  alcoholic  solution  is  brought  in  contact  with  1  mol.  platonitrite  of 
potassium  or  barium,  a  dark  brown-red  liquid  is  formed,  which,  when  left  to  evaporate, 
deposits  small  black  crystals,  probably  of  an  addition-product ;  but  on  heating  the 
liquid  to  30°-40°,  it  rapidly  gives  off  gas,  including  aldehyde-vapour,  becomes  lighter 
in  colour  and  finally  amber-yellow,  and  when  left  to  evaporate  yields  crystals  of  the 
plato-iodonitrite.    The  potassium  salt,  K-N-O'I^Pt  4-  2H'^0,  crystallises  in  large  four- 
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sided,  shining,  amber-yellow  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  give  off 
nothing  but  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  The  platinum  in  this  salt  is  not 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  the  iodine  by  silver  nitrate.  The  hariuni  salt, 
BaN-0*I-Pt  +  4H-0,  crystallises  in  beautiful  oblique  four-sided  prisms  having  an 
amber-yellow  colour  and  diamond  lustre,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  giving  off  part  of 
their  water  at  100°.  The  silver  salt  is  thrown  down  on  adding  silver  nitrate  to  the 
solution  of  either  of  the  preceding  salts,  as  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  which  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  left  upon  filter-paper,  acquires  a  blood-red  colour, 
being  probably  resolved  into  silver  iodide  and  a  platinonitrosylic  acid. 

The  other  plato-iodonitrites  are  mostly  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  metallic 
sulphate  on  barium  platoiodonitrite.  The  silver,  lead,  and  hydrogen-compounds  are, 
however,  precipitated  from  the  barium  salt  by  their  respective  nitrates,  and  the 
calcium  and  strontium  platoiodonitrites  are  obtained  from  the  platonitrites  by  the 
action  of  iodine  and  alcohol.  The  silver,  lead,  thallium,  and  hydrogen  salts  are 
insoluble  in  water,  the  remaining  salts  are  soluble.  Most  of  the  platoiodonitrites  are 
very  stable,  and  do  not  decompose  at  100° ;  others,  however,  split  up  into  nitrite  and 
platinous  iodide. 

Rubidium  platoiodonitrite,  Kb-N^O^PPt  +  forms   large   shining  tabular 

crystals,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  The  ccesium  salt, 
Cs-N'-'O^PPt -1- 2H'-0,  crystallises  in  small  prisms,  which  lose  their  2  mols  of  water  at 
100°.  The  ammonium  salt,  (NH^)'^N-0*I-Pt  -\-  2H-0,  forms  large  tabular  crystals,  which 
decompose  slowly  at  70°,  but  rapidly  at  100°  into  water,  nitrogen,  and  platinous 
iodide.  Thallitcm  platoiodonitrite,  Tl'-N-O^I'^Pt,  separates  out  as  an  insoluble  crystal- 
line precipitate,  when  sodium  platoiodonitrite  is  added  to  a  solution  of  thallium 
sulphate.  The  sodiiim  salt,  Na'^N'-^OU'-^Pt -}- 4H-0,  crystallises  in  large  prisms,  which 
lose  their  water  at  100°.  The  lithium  salt,  Li'^N-OWt -h  GH^O,  forms  long  deli- 
quescent prisms,  which  lose  5  mols.  water  at  100°.  The  calcium  salt,  CaN'-'O^PPt-f- 
6H-0,  crystallises  in  large  prisms,  which  only  lose  1  mol.  water  at  100°,  The 
strontium  salt,  SrN-^O^I'-Pt  -h  8H'-0,  forms  large  four-sided  prisms  which  give  off  6  mols. 
water  at  100°.  The  lead  salt,  PbN'-^O'I-Pt -h  PbO'^H'^  is  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  lead  nitrate  to  the  barium  salt.  The  magnesium  salt,  MgN'-^O^ITt  +  %W0,  crystal- 
lises in  large  four-sided  tables  ;  the  manganese  salt,  MnN^O^PPt  +  8H''0,  is  deposited 
in  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  completely  decomposed  at  100°.  Nickel  and 
cobalt  'platoiodonitrites  iovm  respectively  green  and  yellow  four-sided  prisms,  containing 
8  mols.  water,  and  decomposing  at  100°.  The  ferrous  salt  crystallises  in  greenish- 
yellow  four-sided  prisms,  containing  8  mols.  water,  and  is  decomposed  at  100°. 
The  copper  salt  has  not  l)een  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Zinc  platoiodonitrite, 
ZnN^O^PPt -F  8H^0,  forms  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  decomposed  at  100°.  The 
catZwMm-compound,  CdN'-'O'I'^Pt -i- 2H-'0,  does  not  change  when  heated  at  100°. 

When  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  barium  platoiodonitrite,  mercuric  iodide  is 
precipitated ;  mercurous  nitrate  produces  a  dark-brown  precipitate  having  the  formula 
Hg-N'^O^PPt  +  Hg^O  4-  9H20. 

Beryllium  platoiodonitrite, 'Be\W0^1-'Pty +  \m.^0,  [Be  =  13-8],  or  BeN20^PPt  + 
GH^O  [Be  =  9-2],  forms  small  yellow  crystals,  which  decompose  at  100°.  The  alu- 
minium salt  contains  27  mols.  of  water,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  the  preceding 
compound.  The  solution  of  the  chromium  salt  decomposes  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum. 
Ferric  platoiodonitrite,  Fe-(N20*PPt)^ -t- GH^O,  crystallises  in  greenish-yellow  needles, 
which  decompose  at  100°. 

Yttrium  platoiodonitrite,  Y2(N-O^PPt)3-f  27H^O,  is  a  yellowish-green  deliquescent 
crj'stalline  mass,  which  decomposes  at  100°.  The  erbium  and  cerium  salts  contain 
18  mols.  of  water,  lanthanum  and  didymium  contain  24:;  in  other  respects  these 
platoiodonitrites  resemble  the  yttrium-compound. 

Diplatonitrites,  K2[(N02)2PtpO,  or  R.^NO^NaaPt^^'  ^  ^^^^ting  a  uni- 
valent metal.  On  attempting  to  prepare  the  platonitrites  of  beryllium,  iron,  and 
indium  in  the  manner  above  described,  it  was  found  that  these  salts  could  not  be 
obtained,  but  that,  instead  of  them,  the  corresponding  diplatonitrites  were  produced, 
being  formed  from  the  platonitrites,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  as  shown  by 
the  equation 

2E2(N02)*Pt  =  E2[(N02)2Pt]20  +  2RN02  -t-  N^O^ 

Some  of  the  platonitrites  above  described  are  also  partially  converted  into  diplato- 
nitrites when  their  solutions  are  heated.  Tiie  following  diplatonitrites  have  been 
analysed : 

Beryllium  salt,  Be[(N02)2Pt]20  +  OH^O.— Red  prismatic  crystals,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  forming  a  bright-yellow  solution.    Loses  two-thirds  of  its  water  at  100°. 
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Ferric  salt,  Fe-[{NO'^yVtfO^  +  S0B.^O.—nesemhles  the  beryllium  salt.  Easily 
soluble  in  hot  water.    Loses  four-fifths  of  its  water  at  100°. 

/7;.«7mwi5a^^,In2(OH)2[(NO2)2Pt]<.O2+10H2O.— Very  small  red  needles  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  forming  an  orange-red  solution. 

Silver  salt,  Ag2[(N02)2Pt]'-^.0. — Tufts  of  greenish  very  small  four-sided  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water. 

Aluminium  salt,  AP(OH)2[(N02)2Pt]402+ lOffO.  —  Brilliant  orange-red  small 
needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

Chromium  salt,  CrXOH)-^[NO-)-Pt]^0'-  + 24H20.— Small  red  crystals  forming  a 
greenish-violet  solution  in  water.    Gives  off  18  mols.  water  at  100°. 

Triplatoctonitrosylic  acid,  Pt^O(NO^)^HS  is  formed,  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen  trioxide,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  platinonitrous  or  platinotetranitrosylic 
acid  is  left  to  evaporate : 

3Pt(N02)^H2  =  Pt30(N02)«H^  +  +  WO. 

It  is  permanent  at  100°,  and  forms  a  potassium  salt.  Pt'0(NO-)^K*  +  2H'^0,  which 
crystallises  in  small  oblique  elongated  four-sided  plates,  having  a  chrome-yellow  colour 
and  nacreous  lustre,  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  warm  water,  and  crystallises 
out  again  immediately  on  cooling.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  gives  off  nothing 
but  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

Phosphoplatinic  Compounds. 

G.  Quesneville  {Monit.  scient.  [3],  vi.  659)  has  studied  the  action  of  ammonia  and 

CPP. 

aromatic  amines  (aniline,  toluidine)  on  the  compounds  CPP  =  PtCP  and      |  \PtCl-, 

cpp/ 

first  obtained  by  Baudrimont,  and  further  examined  by  Schiitzenberger  (vii,  987, 
990). 

On  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  phosphoplatinic  chloride,  PCPPtCP,  in 
benzin,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  having  the  composition  P(NH'-)^PtN-H-*.2HCl + 
3NH^C1,  but  whether  the  ammonium  chloride  and  the  phosphoplatinum  compound 
are  chemically  combined  or  merely  mixed  has  not  yet  been  decided,  as  the  two  appear 
to  be  about  equally  soluble  in  water.  The  ethylic  ether,  P(OC^H^)^PtCP,  obtained 
from  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  is  acted  on  by.  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner, 
yielding  the  compound  P(OC2H^)='PtN'^H*.2HCl.  The  chloride,  (PCP)2PtCP,  gives 
with  ammonia  the  compound  P2(NH-)«.PtN-'H^.2HCl  +  GNH^Cl ;  and  the  corresponding 
ether,  P2(0C-lP)«PtCP,  yields  the  compound  P-(OC-H^)«PtN2H^2HCl. 

The  action  of  the  aromatic  amines  on  the  phosphoplatinic  chlorides  is  somewhat 
different,  yielding  compounds  soluble  in  benzene,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  formulse : 

P(NHC«H^)3PtCP.NH-C«H^HCl  and  P(NHC^H0PtCP.NH2C^H^HCl. 

They  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  respectively  the  compounds  : 

P(NHC«H^)3PtC10H        and  P(NHC'H^)3PtC10H 

A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  aniline  and  toluidine  on  the  ethers  of  phospho- 
platinic chloride,  the  product  being  the  aniline-compound  P(OC-H^)^PtCl-.NH(C*^H^), 
being  converted  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate  into  P(OC-H^)^Pt(OH)-.NH(C''H*). 

Amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  aniline  on  di phosphoplatinic  chloride, 
(PCP)"-^PtCP,  only  the  compound  P^OCNHC^H^^^PtClOH  could  be  obtained  pure  ;  it 
is  formed  when  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  immediate  product  of  the  reaction  is 
precipitated  with  water. 

/PtCP 

Diplatinophosphoric    Chloride,   PCP.2PtC12  =  CPP<^  |  (D.  Cochin, 

\ptcp 

Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1402). — This  compound  is  formed  by  fusing  phosphoplatinic 
chloride  with  platinous  chloride.  A  considerable  rise  of  temperature  takes  place, 
and  the  mass  thickens,  becoming  nearly  solid  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  The 
product  dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  the  ether  P(OC2H5)='.2PtCP.  The  deep-red 
solution  forms  no  precipitate  with  water  or  with  ether,  but  with  aniline,  toluidine,  &c. 
a  reaction  takes  place,  the  mixture,  when  heated  on  the  water-bath  and  then  left  to 
cool,  depositing  greenish  or  yellowish  crystals  which  are  free  from  phosphorus,  and 
consist  of  PtCr-.2C«H^N  or  PtCP.2C'H«N  respectively.  The  liquid  separated  from 
the  crystals  yields,  on  addition  of  water,  a  copious  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting 
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of  the  compound  P(OC2H5)3.Pt(C«H5NH)2.2HCl  or  P(OC2H^)3.Pt(C^H'NH)2.2HCl 
respectively. 

The  methylic  and  ethylic  ethers  of  diphosphoplatinic  chloride,  (PCP)TtCP,  yield 
with  aniline  and  toluidine  the  following  crystallised  compounds  : 

P2(OC2Hs)«.Pt(C«H5NH)2.2HCl 

P-'(OC-H0''.Pt(C^H'NH)2  2HC1 ;  P2(OCH3)«.Pt(C«H5NH)2  2HC1 

P2(OCH=')6.Pt(C'H^NH)2.2HCl. 

Platino-tungrstates  and  Platino-molybdates  (W.  Gribbs,  Ber.  x.  1384;  SilL 
Am,  J.  [3],  xiv.  61).  These  salts,  analogous  to  Marignac's  silico-tungstates  (v.  915), 
are  formed  by  boiling  an  acid  tungstate  or  molybdate  with  platinic  hydroxide. 

Sodium  Platino-tungstate,  10WO^.PtO-.4Na2O  +  2oH-0,  is  obtained  in  this  manner 
from  sodium  silico-tungstate,  as  a  green  solution,  which  tm-ns  red  when  concentrated, 
and  ultimately  deposits  the  salt  in  fine  large  olive-green  crystals.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  flocculent  or  indistinctly  crystalline  precipitates  with  the  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals  and  those  of  the  higher  alkaloids. 

Simultaneously  with  this  green  sodium  salt,  there  is  also  produced  an  isomeric  or 
metameric  compound,  which  separates  in  large  crystals  having  a  honey-yellow  colour 
and  diamond  lustre,  and  forms  the  starting  point  of  a  second  or  yellow  series  of 
platino-tungstates.  The  potassium  and  ammonium  salts  of  this  yellow  series  are  repre- 
sented by  the  formulse  10WO3.PtO-.4K-O  +  9tP0  and  l0WO^PtO2.4(NH*)2O  +  12H20. 

Sodiic7n  Platino-molyhdate,  10MoO3.PtO2,4Na2O  +  29H20,  obtained  by  boiling  acid 
sodium  molybdate  with  platinic  hydroxide,  likewise  forms  a  green  solution,  and 
separates  therefrom  in  amber-yellow  tabular  crystals.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
and  gives  precipitates  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  and  alkaloids.  The  silver  salt 
is  pale  green  and  crystalline.  A  second  sodium  salt,  probably  an  isomeride,  has  like- 
wise been  obtained. 

The  free  acids,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  respective  silver  salts  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  are  greenish  or  yellow-green  compounds. 

PZiEOITAST.  The  pleonasts  of  Latium  exhibit,  according  to  J.  Striiver  {ZeitscJw. 
Kryst.  i.  233),  the  forms  0,  oo  0  oo,  oo  0,  303,  202,  606,  30,  70,  co  03,  50|,  among 
which  30,  70,  oo03,  202,  606,  and  50|  are  new  for  spinel.  The  crystals  are  rarely 
separate,  being  mostly  imbedded  in  ejected  blocks. 

PZiUMBOlMiAIf GASriTE.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  manganese  (in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  University  of  Glasgow),  found  in  a  '  pocket'  in  gneiss  below  a  deposit  of 
argentite.  Sp.  gr.  =  4-01.  Structure  somewhat  crystalline.  Colour  dark  steel-grey 
with  a  bronze  tinge  when  weathered.  Easily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  slowly  attacked 
by  boiling  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Analysis  gave  40-00  per  cent,  manganese, 
30-68  lead,  and  20-73  S,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  formula  PbS.3MnS  (J.  B. 
Hannay,  Mineralogical  Magazine,  1877,  149). 

PIiUMIERIC  ACID,  C'^H^^O^  (A.  0.  Oudemans,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxi. 
154).  An  acid  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  Flmnieria  acutifolia,  an  apocyanaceous 
shrub  largely  grown  in  Java  and  the  other  Sunda  islands.  The  mat eriaL  examined 
by  Oudemans  was  collected  by  de  Vrij,  who  evaporated  the  fresh  juice  to  dryness  at 
100°,  and  obtained  30-5  per  cent,  of  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  an  organic  calcium 
salt,  a  kind  of  caoutchouc,  and  resins.  To  isolate  the  calcium  salt,  the  substance  was 
exhausted  with  petroleum-naphtha  and  the  residue  heated  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
which  dissolved  the  salt,  while  parts  of  the  plant  and  a  humus-like  mass  remained 
behind.  On  concentrating  the  solution,  calcium  salts  of  different  forms  separate  out, 
all,  however,  containing  the  same  acid.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  converting  the 
calcium  salt  into  potassium  plumierate,  decomposing  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  extracting  the  solution  with  ether.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  freely 
but  slowly  in  ether.  In  cold  water  it  dissolves  but  very  sparingly,  and  from  a  hot 
solution  it  separates  in  microscopic  crystals,  or  on  slow  evaporation  in  indistinct 
crusts.  It  melts  at  139°,  and  decomposes  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  higher, 
giving  off  first  water  and  acetic  acid,  then  an  oily  distillate  having  the  odour  of 
cinnamic  aldehyde,  while  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance  sublimes.  When 
the  oil  is  oxidised,  a  crystalline  acid  is  formed.  On  melting  plumieric  acid  with 
potash,  an  acid  is  formed,  giving  the  characteristic  reactions  of  salicylic  acid. 

Plumieric  acid  is  most  probably  a  methoxyl-hydroxy  cinnamic  acid, 
C«H2(OH)2(CH20H)(COOH),  and  forms  four  series  of  salts,  according  as  only  the 
carboxylic  hydrogen,  or  in  addition  one  or  more  of  the  three  hydroxylic  hydrogens,  is 
replaced  by  a  metal.  The  tetrapotassic  salt,  0^''H«K*0^  +  3H20,  forms  monoclinic 
crystals,  oj  P,  oo  P  oo,  and  OP,  and  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent.    On  dissolving 
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the  aci(J  in  ammonia  and  evaporating  the  solution  under  an  exsiccator,  crystals  of  a 
deliquescent  salt  are  frequently  formed,  which  give,  with  silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate 
containing  3  atoms  of  silver.  On  standing  longer,  the  crystals  disappear,  and  an 
amorphous  residue  is  obtained,  which  is  readily  soluble  and  gives  a  silver  salt  containing 
2  atoms  of  the  metal.  The  calcium  salt,  (C"^H^O^)-Ca  +  8H-0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
molecular  proportions  of  the  acid  and  the  dicalcic  salt  in  water  and  evaporating,  when 
the  salt  crystallises  in  small  hexagonal  pinacoids.  It  dissolves  in  200  pts.  of  water 
at  20°,  and  much  more  freely  in  boiling  water.  C^^H^CaO-^  +  .^H^O  exists  in  the  juice 
of  the  plant  and  forms  rhombic  crystals,  showing  the  faces  co  P,  co  P  co,  P  oo  in  OP. 
1  pt.  dissolves  at  20°  in  400  pts.  of  water ;  in  boiling  water  it  is  a  little  more 
soluble,  easily  forming  supersaturated  solutions.  (C"'H'0^)-Ca^  +  8H-0  was  obtained 
in  small  thick  prisms  by  adding  lime-water  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  last  salt.  A 
salt  with  10  mols.  of  water  was  once  obtained  by  exhausting  the  crude  calcium  salt 
with  hot  water.  Silver  salts. — C'"H^Ag-0^  -+-  H^O  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  ; 
C"*H^Ag^O^+  l-^-H^O  is  a  similar  body  crystallising  from  hot  water  in  needles. 

When  plumieric  acid  is  oxidised  by  a  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid,  it  is  resolved 
into  formic  acid  (or  carbon  dioxide),  and  the  acid,  C^H^O^  which  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water ;  its  silver  salt,  C^H^Ag^O"*,  separates  from  a  warm  solution  in  fibrous 
crystals. 

When  plumieric  acid  is  heated  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam  on  a  water-bath, 
it  combines  slowly  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydroplumiericacid,  C'H^-O*,  which 
on  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  separates  as  a  varnish,  becoming  crystalline 
on  standing,  and  freely  soluble  in  water. 

POBOCAXI&PZC  ACID,  G^^W^O^  (Oudemans,  Ber.  vii.  1122,  1125;  Liebigs 
Annalen,  clxx.  213).  A  resin- acid,  forming  the  principal  part  (at  least  98  per  cent.) 
of  a  resin  found  by  J.  E.  de  Vrij  in  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  Podocarpus  Cwpressina, 
var.  imhricata  (Blume),  growing  in  Java.  To  obtain  the  acid,  the  resin  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  the  solution,  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  can  be  added  without  producing 
turbidity,  is  left  at  rest  for  a  few  hours,  whereupon  it  deposits  white  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  may  be  nearly  purified  by  four  or  five  crystallisations  from  dilute 
alcohol.  To  obtain  the  acid  quite  pure,  however,  it  must  be  converted  into  the  sodium 
salt  and  separated  therefrom. 

Podocarpic  acid  crystallises  from  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  either  in  thin  rhombic 
plates  exhibiting  the_  combination  OP  .  oo  P  .  oo  P  co,  or  in  more  massive  crystals 
formed  of  a  prism  ooPw_of  about  60°-65°,  the  basal  face  OP,  and  several  alternately 
developed  macrodomes  Poo,  which  produce  a  striated  ventricose  surface.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  carbon  sulphide,  and  chloroform, 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  is  optically  active,  its  specific  rotatory  power  at  15°  for  sodium  light 
being  +  136°.  It  melts  at  187°-188°,  and  resolidifies  to  an  amorphous  glass.  When 
heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  volatilises  slowly,  diffusing  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour.  At  about  130°  it  is  resolved  into  its  anhydride  and  water:  2C^'H^'-0^^ 
H-0  +  C^'H^^o^^  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as 
its  calcium  salt  (infra),  excepting  that  in  the  case  of  the  free  acid  the  volatile  products 
(carpene  and  paracresol)  occur  only  in  traces. 

Podocarpic  acid  forms  three  series  of  salts,  represented  by  the  formulae  : 

C'^H^'O^M')  ri7TT2on3M"  C^P'W'^^O'^'M' CA'^Ti-'O^ 

and(C'^H2'03)2M"J  b  ±1  u  iVi  n  u  m      n  u 

It  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals  when  heated  therewith,  forming 
exclusively  salts  of  the  first  kind,  even  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkali.  The  neutral 
solution  of  the  acid  in  ammonia,  from  which  silver  nitrate  throws  down  the  salt 
C;i7jj2i^gQ3^  gives  off  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  hyper- 
acid salt ;  with  the  fixed  alkalis  similar  salts  could  not  be  obtained.  Of  the  sodium 
salts,  the  only  one  which  has  a  constant  composition  is  C'^H-'NaO^  -f-  7H^0.  This 
salt  forms  long  shining  needles  with  rhombic  transverse  section,  which  give  ofl 
5  mol.  water  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolve  in  about  3  pts.  water  at  21°.  For  its 
specific  rotatory  power  the  following  values  have  been  obtained : 


{Concentration  0-046  [a 

Concentration  0'064  [a 

Concentration  0*138  [a 

In  alcoholic  solution  ;  Concentration  0*09  [a 


D  =  +82-1° 

D  =  +78-8 

D  =  +73-3 

D  =  +86-1 
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The  following  podocarpates  have  also  been  analysed : 


(Ci7H2i03)2Ca 
(C'^H2'03)2Ca 
Ci7H20O3Ca 

Cl7H20O3Pb 

(C"H2'0')2Pb 


}   +  lOH^O 


+  5H20 

+  lOH^O 

+  o^H-'O 

+  4H20 

+  B?0 


+  2^W0 


The  methylic  ether,  CH2'0^(CH^),  prepared  from  the  silver  salt,  forms  small 
granules,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  174°  ;  the  ethylic  ether,  C"H2'0^(C2B.*), 
slender  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  melting  at  143°-146°. 

Decomposition  of  Podocarpic  Acid  by  Heat. — When  calcium  podocarpate  is  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  from  short  combustion-tubes,  a  tarry  Mquid  is  obtained,  which, 
when  distilled  with  small  quantities  of  water  as  long  as  oil-drops  continue  to  pass  over, 
yields  first  a  mobile  liquid  lighter  than  water,  then  a  thicker  liquid  which  sinks  in 
water  and  dissolves  in  alkalis,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  tar  remains  behind. 

The  two  volatile  substances,  which  may  be  completely  separated  by  means  of 
potash,  consist  of  a  hydrocarbon,  CH'*,  called  carpene,  and  a  cresol,  which  from  its 
odour,  its  boiling  point  (202°),  and  the  melting  point  (68°)  of  its  benzoyl-derivative, 
appears  to  be  paracresol. 

Carpene  is  a  mobile  liquid  which  is  lighter  than  water,  smells  like  oil  of 
turpentine  and  cinnamene,  and  boils  at  155°-157°.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
carbon  sulphide,  and  benzene,  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  is  converted 
thereby  into  an  amorphous  resinous  body  ?).    Monobromo-carpene,  C^H'^Br, 

is  formed,  with  evolution  of  HBr,  on  slowly  mixing  a  solution  of  carpene  (1  mol.)  in 
carbon  sulphide  with  bromine  (1  moL),  also  dissolved  in  carbon  sulphide,  and  remains 
on  evaporation  as  a  syrupy  liquid,  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Dibromocarpene, 
C^H^-Br-,  produced  by  the  further  action  of  bromine,  decomposes  gradually,  with 
formation  of  dark-coloured  products.  The  vapours  of  both  these  bromine-compounds 
strongly  attack  the  nose  and  eyes.  The  oxidation  of  carpene  with  chromic  acid  mixture 
or  nitric  acid  does  not  yield  terephthalic  acid ;  whether  any  other  aromatic  acids  are 
formed  is  a  point  not  yet  determined. 

Hydrocarpol,  C^^H.-''0. — The  tar  which  remains  after  the  carpene  and  cresol 
have  passed  over,  boils  in  a  vacuum  at  220°,  yielding  a  viscid  yellow  strongly  refract- 
ing distillate,  which  has  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually 
becomes  darker  without  notable  decomposition.  This  liquid  is  hydrocarpol ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide  ; 
also  in  alkalis,  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  hydrochloric  acid.  When  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  an  easily  decomposible  nitro-product,  which  has  an  odour  of  musk 
and  crystallises  from  alcohol  with  great  difficulty  in  brown-red  granules.  Hydrocarpol 
when  distilled  under  ordinary  pressure  partly  goes  over  unaltered,  and  is  partly 
resolved  at  about  360°-400°  into  carpene,  metacresol,  and  small  quantities  of  a  solid 
phenolic  substance,  which  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation. 
The  same  products  are  obtained  from  the  original  tarry  residue  if  it  be  distilled  under 
ordinary  pressure  instead  of  in  a  vacuum  :  he  nee  this  tarry  matter  consists  mainly  of 
hydrocarpol.    The  solid  phenolic  body,  methanthrol,  C'^H'^O,  melts  at  122°. 

Free  podocarpic  acid  when  heated  is  first  resolved  at  about  330°  into  water  and 
the  anhydride  C^^H^^q^,  On  continuing  the  heat,  the  same  products  are  obtained  as 
from  the  calcium  salt,  excepting  that  the  volatile  products,  carpene  and  metacresol, 
are  obtained  only  in  traces.  The  gases  formed  at  the  same  time  consist  of  CO^  (rather 
more  than  1  mol.  to  1  mol.  of  the  anhydride),  CO  (about  07  mol.  to  the  same  quantity), 
and  methane.  Oudemans  thinks  it  probable  that  in  the  distillation  of  calcium  podo- 
carpate there  is  first  formed  a  phenol,  C'«H"0,  together  with  hydrocarpol,  C'^H-''0, 
and  that  this  phenol  is  then  resolved  partly  into  carpene  and  paracresol,  partly  into 
hydrogen  (which  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  water)  and  hydrocarpol,  which  forms  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  product.  These  reactions  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equations : 


(1)  .  C^*H«CaO«  =  CaCO'  -i-  CO  -f-  C»«H220  +  C'H^oO* 

(2)  .  C^^H^O  =  C«H'*  +  C^H«0 

(3)  .  C'sH^^O  =  C'«H2«0  +  H2. 

»  Trie  same  equation,  with  omission  of  CaO,  will  apply  to  the  decomposition  of  podocarpic 
anhydride,  C'^K"0\ 
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The  methanthrol,  C'^H'-O^,  is  formed  by  a  secondary  reaction,  probably  thus 
3C»^H2«0  =  C'^H'-O  +  2C^H«0  +  2C'-'H'«  +  CH^ 
which  likewise  accounts  for  the  occurrence  of  methane. 

Podocarpic  acid,  distilled  with  zinc-dud,  yields  methanthren  e,  C^^H'^  (p.  1301). 

sritropodocarpic  iLcids.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  podocarpic  acid  two 
nitro  acids  are  produced,  which  also  form  with  the  alkalis  salts  containing  1  and  2 
atoms  of  metal ;  the  monometallic  salts  are  of  a  fine  red  colour  ;  the  bi-metallic  salts 
are  honey-yellow  and  less  stable.  The  ammonium  salts  readily  give  oflf  the  whole  of 
their  ammonia. 

Mononitropodocarpic  acid,  C'''H2'(N0^)0S  is  best  prepared  by  prolonged 
heating  of  podocarpic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  pt.  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  I  Si  to  5  or 
6  pts.  water).  It  forms  small  irregular  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  carbon  sul- 
phide, very  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more 
freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  melting  at  205°.  The  dipotassium  salt,  C^'H'"(NO-')O^K- + 
6^H*0,  crystallises  only  from  solutions  containing  excess  of  alkali,  in  red  needles  with 
green  reflex,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  monopotassitim  salt  exists 
only  in  alcoholic  solution,  being  decomposed,  on  evaporation  or  on  addition  of  water, 
into  the  free  acid  and  the  dipotassium  salt.  The  disodium  salt,  C'^H"'(NO-)O^Na-  + 
OH'-^O,  forms  cinnabar-red  laminae,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The 
diamTiwnium  salt,  G^''W^1^0'0^{'^U.*y+AWO,foxms  garnet-red  monoclinic  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air  and  by  water.  The  monoharium  salt, 
C'^H*''*(NO-)O^Ba-»-  7H-0,  is  obtained  in  red  needles  an  inch  long,  on  cooling  a  mixture 
of  the  warm  solutions  of  the  dipotassium  salt  and  barium  chloride.  It  also  crystallises 
vvdth  3  mols.  water  in  small  brown  spherical  groups,  or  is  precipitated  on  adding 
barium  chloride  to  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  nitro-acid  in  ammonia,  as  a  fine  dark 
carmine-coloured  powder,  which,  while  suspended  in  the  liquid,  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  arterial  blood.  The  hemibarium  salt,  [C'^ff"(N02)0=']'Ba-f- 4H-0,  forms  yellow 
needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol.  The  monocalcium  salt, 
Qi7jji!)^]s^02)0"^Ca  + 411^0,  crystallises  in  slender  orange-red  needles,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water'.' 

Dinitropodocarpic  acid,  C'^H^*'(NO-)-0^,  is  produced  by  cautiously  heating 
podocarpic  acid  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*34,  or  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  by 
boiling  sulphopodocarpic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  pale  yellow  crystals  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  but  probably  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene, 
and  carljon  sulphide,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol.  Melts  at  203°.  Becomes  brown- 
ish in  sunshine.  The  dipotassium  salt,  C'^H*^K^(NO-)'0^  +  SH'-^O,  crystallises  only  in 
presence  of  free  alkali.  It  is  very  soluble.  The  monoharium  salt,  C''H'*'Ba(N0-)20^ + 
4H''0,  separates  from  a  moderately  concentrated  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  dinitro- 
acid  mixed  with  barium  chloride,  in  shining,  brown-red,  strongly  polarising  rhombic 
laminse.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  diargentic  salt, 
C^^H'^Ag-(NO-)'0^  +  4H^0,  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  from  a  boiling  solution  of 
the  barium  salt  in  orange-red  coloured  flocks. 

Atxiidopodocarpic  Acids  are  formed  by  treating  the  nitro-acids  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  they  are  very  unstable,  and  have  not 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Hydrochloride  of  monoamidopodocarpic  acid  has 
the  composition  Ci'H-'(NH-)03.HCl -f-OTO. 

Sulphopodocarpic  Acid,  C'^H2'(S0=*II)0^,  is  formed  by  gently  heating  podo- 
carpic acid  with  3  pts.  sulphuric  acid.  On  adding  water,  the  unaltered  podocarpic 
acid  separates  out,  and  the  sulpho-acid  remaining  in  solution  may  be  freed  from  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  baryta.  The  red  aqueous  solution  of  sulphopodocarpic 
acid  exhibits  a  splendid  fluorescence,  red,  blue,  or  emerald-green,  according  to  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  preparation.  The  solution  of  the  p^re  acid  is  not  fluor- 
escent ;  it  dries  up  in  the  exsiccator  to  an  amorphous  mass  having  the  composition 
C"H2»(S03H)03+8H20.  Even  very  dilute  solutions  of  this  acid  give,  when  boiled 
with  traces  of  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  dinitropodocarpic  acid. 

Sulphopodocarpic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts.  The  disodium 
salt,  C'^Hi»Na2(S03H)03  +  TH^O,  forms  rosettes  of  easily  soluble  crystals.  The  mono- 
barium  salt,  C'^Hi'*Ba(S03H)0^  -j-  SH^O,  crystallises  in  white  laminse,  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  cold  water.  The 
hemibarium  salt,  [C'^H-''(SO=*H)0^]-Ba  +  SH'-'O,  prepared  by  treating  the  preceding 
salt  with  acetic  acid,  is  much  less  soluble.  The  monocalcium  salt,  C'^H'^0a(SO^H)O^  -1- 
711^0,  forms  thin  laminae,  for  the  most  part  concentrically  grouped. 

Ethylbroznopodocarpic  Acid,  CH2<'(C■■^H•^)BrO^  When  bromine  (2  mols.)  is 
added  to  podocarpic  acid  (1  mol.)  immersed  in  carbon  sulphide,  streams  of  hydrogen 
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bromide  are  given  off,  and  the  resulting  bromo-substitution -product  dissolves  in  the 
liquid  ;  but  the  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  a  residue  which  cannot  be  made  to 
crystallise.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  solutions  of  podocarpic  acid  and  bromine  in 
ether  containing  alcohol  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture,  which  becomes  warm  and 
soon  loses  its  colour,  leaves  on  evaporation  a  resinous  residue  which  suddenly 
becomes  crystalline.  The  product  thus  obtained  separates  from  warm  alcohol  in 
rather  large  shining  crystals  consisting  of  an  alcoholate  of  ethylbromopodocarpic  acid, 
C'^H-»(C-H^)Br03.C'^H«0.  This  compound  melts  at  a  temperature  above  80°,  and 
after  prolonged  heating  leaves  ethylbromopodocarpic  acid  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  168°,  and  forms  with  alkali-solutions  salts  which  dry  up  to 
gelatinous  masses. 

Acetylpodocarpic  Acid,  C'^H2'(C-H^0)0^  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  podocarpic  acid,  crystallises  in  small  needles,  melts  between  150°  and  152°, 
and  resolidifies  to  a  transparent  resin. 


Constitution  of  Podocarpic  Acid. — From  the  formation  of  the  substitution-derivatives 
above  described,  and  from  its  mode  of  decomposition  when  heated  alone,  and  with 
zinc-dust,  Oudemans  infers  that  the  constitution  of  podocarpic  acid  may  be  most 
simply  represented  by  the  formula  : 

C«H2(OH)(COOH)(CH3)(C9H>5) ; 

moreover,  that  the  radicle  C^H'^  is  most  probably  an  addition-product  of  benzene,  so 
that  this  formula  may  be  resolved  into  one  of  the  following,  which  represent  it  as  a 
derivative  of  diphenyl : 

C«H2(CO'^H)(OH)(CH3)       C«H2(C02H)(OH)(CH3)  C«H-(C02H)(0HXOT) 

I  I  I 

C«H2(H^)(CH3)3  C«ff(H4)(CH3)(C3H^)  Cm\'R'){Cm') 

The  resolution  of  calcium  podocarpate  by  heat  into  CaCO^,  C"H'S  and  C'H^O  may 
perhaps  be  most  readily  explained  by  assigning  to  podocarpic  acid  the  structure 
represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

HO         H        H^C     H  H  cm 
H00C-C(  ^C--C^H 

JJ3C  ^  ^       H  H 

The  formation  of  paracresol  by  the  decomposition  of  podocarpic  acid  shows  that 
the  radicles  OH  and  CH^  must  be  in  the  relative  positions  1  :  4. 

PODOPHYIiIilXlMt.  On  the  constituents  of  Podophyllum  'peltatum,  see  W.  C. 
Busch  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  424  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  325).  On  the  Colour  of 
Podophyllum  resin,  as  affected  by  its  state  of  aggregation,  see  Senier  a.  Lowe  [Pharm. 
J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  443  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  326).  Accor  ling  to  F.  B.  Power 
{Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  v.  244),  the  resin  extracted  from  podophyllum  by  alcohol  may 
be  separated  into  two  different  substances,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  the  other 
insoluble,  The  soluble  portion  acts  on  the  organism  much  more  powerfully  than  that 
which  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

POXiYDYIVEZTE.  A.  native  sulphide  of  nickel,  crystallising  in  the  regular 
system,  in  octohedrons  which  are  polysynthetically  twinned,  the  twin-plane  being  a 
face  of  the  octohedron.  Most  of  the  crystals  are  tabular,  through  predominance 
of  the  face  parallel  to  the  twin-plane,  and  there  are  also  prismatically  developed 
octohedrons.  Cleavage  incompletely  cubical.  Fracture  uneven  to  couchoidal. 
Hardness  =  4  —  5.  Sp.  gr.  4-808-4-816.  Somewhat  sectile.  Colour  on  freshly 
broken  surfaces  light  steel-grey,  becoming  very  soon  dark -grey  or  yellow.  Decrepitates 
before  the  blowpipe  ;  fuses  on  charcoal  to  a  blackish-green  magnetic  bead.  Dissolves 
in  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur ;  does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
enclosed  bisniuth-glance  is  dissolved  out  by  this  acid.  Strong  metallic  lustre. 
Chemical  composition  as  follows : 

Ni  Co  Fe  S  As  Sb 

53-508       0-606       3-844       40-270       1-041       0-508  =  99-777 

This  analysis  leads  to  the  general  formula,  E''S*.  Polydymite  is  found  in  veins  of 
Other  ores  at  Sayn-Altenkircheu,  accompanied  by  millerite,  bismuth-glance,  zinc-blende, 
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gersdorffite,  and  ullinannite,  lying  on  a  layer  of  spathic  iron  and  quartz.  On  one 
specimen  the  crystals  were  fonnd  to  have  lost  their  metallic  lustre,  and  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  reddish-brown  substance.  On  breaking  some  of  these  pseudomorphs, 
it  was  observed  that  they  were  penetrated  by  fresh  acicular  millerite.  A  careful 
examination  of  these  crystals  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  polydymite  and  millerite 
were  formed  simultaneously  (H.  Laspeyres,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  397 ;  Jahrb.f.  Min. 
1876,  737  ;  1877,  296). 

POIilTHAIilTE.  This  mineral,  from  Stebnik  in  Galicia,  has  been  analysed  by 
M.  V.  LilL  A.  gives  the  direct  results  of  analysis ;  B.  the  corrected  values,  after 
deduction  of  ferric  oxide  and  sodium  chloride  : 

CaSO*        MgSO*        K==SO*        NaCl        Fe=0'  H^O 

A.  44-47       20-22       27-14       1-61       0-04       6  25  =  99-73 

B.  45-22       20-56       27  60        —         —        6-35  =  99-73 

G.  Krause  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  325)  has  analysed  poly  halite  from  Stassfurt, 
with  the  following  results,  A.  and  B.  denoting  as  above  : 

CaSO*        MgSO*        K'^SO*         NaCl        Insol.  H»0 

A.  32-53       13  11       24-82       18-17       0-95       10-58  =  100-16 

B.  40-14       16-17       30-62         —  —        13-05  =  99-98 

POIilTMXiRISIlA.  On  Physical  Polymerism  and  Isomerism,  see  0.  Lehmanr 
{Zeitschr.  Kryst.  1877,  i.  97-131  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1877,  31-40). 

On  the  influence  of  Polymerisation  on  Chemical  Compounds,  see  J.  Lowenthal 
{Chem.  Centr.  1877,  193;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  108). 

P0IiYM03S.PHISM.  On  the  polymorphism  of  Elementary  Bodies,  see  R. 
Hermann  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvii.  289  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  702). 

POIilTPORUS.  Gr.  Fleury  {Pharm,  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  869)  found  in  Polyporus 
officinalis  the  following  constituents  : 


Water   9-200 

Resin  and  Agaric  acid    ........  60-584 

Another  resin  with  Magnesium  Sulphate  .....  7-282 

Resinous  body  with  Lime  and  Magnesia   2-514 

Nitrogenous  substance  with  Salts    ......  1-900 

Oxalates,  Malates,  and  Phosphates  of  Calcium  and  Iron  .       .  1*058 

Nitrogenous  substance,  soluble  in  Potash       ....  7-776 

Fungin   9-686 


100 

POZ.Y'PORXC  ilCZD,  CH^O^  (C.  Stahlschmidt,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxvii. 
177).  An  acid  contained  in  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Polyporus,  which  grows 
on  the  bark  of  diseased  or  dead  oaks  :  it  occurs  in  large  quantity,  amounting  to  43*5 
per  cent,  of  the  dry  fungus.  The  fungus  is  semicircular,  and  rests  directly  on  the 
bark  without  a  stalk ;  it  is  of  an  ochre-yellow  colour  wlien  dry,  brownish-yellow  in 
the  moist  state,  and  is  coloured  deep  violet  by  dilute  ammonia,  whence  Stahlschmidt 
proposes  to  call  it  Po^y/ioms  ^«rj9?^ram(s.  The  violet  coloration  is  due  to  the  form- 
ation of  ammonium  pol^'porate. 

To  prepare  the  acid,  the  fungus  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  steeped  in  dilute 
ammonia  for  twenty-four  hours.  By  this  means  the  acid  is  converted  into  its  am- 
monium salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  though  the  acid  itself  is  totally  insoluble. 
The  ammonium  polyporate  is  next  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipi- 
tated acid,  after  filtering  and  washing,  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  and  thus  con- 
verted into  potassium  polyporate,  which  is  washed  for  some  time  with  caustic  potash, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  is  then  Avashed  with  alcohol  till  free,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  potash,  and  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  liquid  to 
convert  any  remaining  traces  of  potash  into  the  carbonate,  and  it  is  then  crystallised 
several  times.    The  polyporic  acid  is  finally  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Polyporic  acid  has  the  colour  of  the  fungus,  and  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  so 
that  the '  slightest  trace  of  a  soluble  polyporate  sho;\'s  a  turbidity  on  addition  of  an 
acid.  The  soluble  polyporates  might,  therefore,  be  used  as  indicators  in  alkalimetry. 
The  acid  is  also  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  acetic  acid. 
It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  chloroform,  amyl  alcohol,  and  boiling  (95  per  cent.)  ethyl 
alcohol.  Prom  the  latter  solvent  it  crystallises  in  small  rhombic  plates,  which 
exhibit  a  lively  bronze  colour  when  dry.  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
becomes  strongly  electrical  when  rubbed  in  the  dry  state.  It  may  be  heated  without 
change  to  220°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  and  sublimes  with  partial 
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decomposition,  evolving  a  smell  of  heated  or  burning  oak- branches,  and  after  a  while 
that  of  bitter  almond  oil. 

Reactions. — 1 .  When  polyporic  acid  is  added  to  a  cold  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  bright-yellow  compound,  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  but  if  the  acid  is  added  to  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potassium  chlorate 
is  introduced  little  by  little,  an  oily  body  gradually  forms  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
becoming  solid  on  cooling.  This  body  is  partly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  deposits  snow-white  feathery  crystals  easily  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and 
apparently  consisting  of  a  chlorinated  acid  (34-5  per  cent.  CI).  The  part  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  with  great  facility  in 
long  slender  needles  of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  Heated  with  caustic  potash,  it 
evolves  a  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  and  forms  a  dark -red  substance  totally  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  alkalis,  &c.  The  yellow  compound  (containing  38-7  per  cent,  of 
chlorine)  is  decomposed  on  heating,  and  emits  a  smell  of  benzoyl  chloride.  A  third 
body  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  of  the  original  solution,  and  remains 
behind  as  a  thick  oil  on  evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 

2.  When  potassium  polyporate  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  excess  of  concentrated 
caustic  potash,  the  violet  colour  of  the  solution  gives  way  to  a  yellowish-red,  and  the 
smell  of  bitter  almonds  becomes  perceptible.  On  cooling,  fine  colourless  needles  are 
deposited.  The  alkaline  solution  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  on  standing  a  dull-yellow  body  separates,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  unites 
with  alkalis. 

3.  Addition  of  zinc-dust  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  polyporate  renders 
the  solution  colourless,  but  it  becomes  red  again  on  exposure  to  air.  When  ammoniiim 
polyporate,  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  is  left  at  rest,  a  decomposition  or  altera- 
tion of  the  acid  takes  place,  and  the  liquid  becomes  blue  and  fluorescent.  At  a  higher 
temperatiu'e  the  change  takes  place  more  quickly,  and  a  brown  insoluble  body  is 
formed. 

4.  By  heating  potassium  polyporate  to  a  high  temperature  with  zinc-dust,  benzene 
is  produced,  a  reaction  which  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
acid  to  caustic  potash,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  polyporic  acid  belongs  to  the 
aromatic  group. 

Salts  of  Polyporic  Acid. — Polyporic  acid  forms  salts  with  all  the  bases.  The  easily 
soluble  salts — those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  ammonia — form  violet  solutions,  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate.  All  the  salts  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  even  by  acetic 
acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  perfect  separation  of  the  polyporic  acid ;  but 
when  polyporic  acid  is  boiled  with  potassium  or  sodium  acetate,  the  acetic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  a  polyporate  is  formed.  All  the  polyporates,  except  that  of  ammonium, 
can  be  heated  above  200°,  withoiit  decomposition. 

Potassium  polyporate,  C^H^O-K  +  R-0,  crystallises  in  the  form  of  gypsum.  It 
does  not  give  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  loses  it 
completely  when  heated  to  120°.  The  sodium  salt,  C^H'^O^Na -f- H^O,  obtained  by 
neutralising  the  acid  with  dilute  caustic  soda,  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  caustic 
soda,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  180°.  The  ammonium  salt, 
C^H'^O^NH*  -f  H-0,  loses  not  only  its  water  of  crystallisation,  but  also  the  whole  of  its 
ammonia,  by  long  standing  in  the  air,  or  by  heating  to  100°.  The  barium  salt, 
(C9H«02)2Ba-t-  4H-^0,  loses  2  mols.  of  water  at  120°,  and  the  other  two  at  160°  to  160°. 
If  the  salt  containing  4  mols.  of  water  is  boiled  for  a  time,  another  salt  is  precipitated, 
which  has  the  composition  (C''H'^0-)'Ba -i- 2H*0.  This  is  also  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  180°.  The 
strontium  salt,  (C^H^O-)-Sr -i- 4H-0,  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  boil- 
ing, but  is  converted  by  a  heat  of  120°  into  a  salt  of  the  composition  (C''H^02)2Sr  +  WO. 
It  loses  the  last  molecule  of  water  at  180°-200°.  The  calcitim  salt,  (C''H«02)2Ca  +  311^0, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  At  120°  it  loses  2  mols.  of  water,  and  leaves  a  salt  of 
the  composition  (C^H^02)-Ca  +  H^O,  At  180°  it  becomes  anhydrous.  The  magnesium 
salt,  (C»H«02)2Mg  +  3II20,  is  so  sparingly  soluble  that  ammonium  polyporate  can  be 
used  for  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  alkalis.  The  silver  salt,  C^H'^O^Ag,  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from  the  acid 
itself.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  undergoes  no  change  by  boiling  with  water  or  heating 
to  150°.    All  the  other  metallic  polyporates  are  insoluble  amorphous  precipitates. 

Methyl  polyporate,  C^H^O^.CH^,  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  silver 
polyporate,  may  be  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  cent. ;  it  melts  at  187°, 
and  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  potash  or  ammonia,  yielding  the  corresponding 
polyporate.    The  ethylio  ether,  prepared  in  like  manner,  melts  at  134°. 
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Acetopolyjporic  acid,  C*H^O-.C*^H'0,  is  formed  when  polyporic  acid  is  heated  to 
150°-170°  in  closed  tubes,  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride.    It  melts  at  about  205°. 

Polyporic  acid  is  violently  acted  on  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  the  products 
of  the  reaction  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated. 

POl^YTHION'XC  ACXSS.    See  Sulphur,  Oxygen-acids  of. 

POIiYTHYMOQUmON'E.    See  Thymoquinone. 

POMECRAXATE,  AI.KAI.OZDS  OP  (Tanret,  Compt.  mzcZ.  Ixxxvi.  1270; 
Ixxxvii.  358;  Ixxxviii.  716;  J.  Pharm.  [4],  xxviii.  384).  1.  Pelletierine, 
C^H'^NO.  This  base,  which  appears  to  be  the  tsenicide  principle  of  the  pomegranate, 
is  prepared  as  follows :  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  roughly  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
milk  of  lime  to  a  thick  paste,  which  is  washed  with  water ;  the  liquid  is  shaken  with 
chloroform ;  and  the  chloroform  solution  is  treated  with  a  dilute  acid,  whereby  a 
salt  of  pelletierine  is  formed,  from  which  the  free  base  may  be  separated  by  treatment 
with  potassium  carbonate  and  agitation  "wdth  chloroform,  the  resulting  solution,  when 
evaporated,  leaving  the  base  as  a  colourless  oily  mass  boiling  at  about  180°.  It  may 
be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  ether,  distilling  the  ethereal  solution  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  keeping  the  residue  at  a  temperature  from  130°-140°,  until  water  is  no 
longer  given  olf,  and  then  raising  the  heat  to  180"-186°,  at  which  the  alkaloid  begins 
to  distil.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  quickly  becomes  coloured 
in  the  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-999  at  0°,  and  0-985  at  21°.  It  dissolves  in  water,  vidth 
contraction,  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  pelletierine  and  2-5  pts.  of  water  having  a  sp.  gr.= 
]-021  at  21°.  The  alkaloid  is  dextrogyrate,  its  power  of  rotation  [a]  =  +  8,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  pure  sulphate  +15-9.  With  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid  it  gives  a  deep  green  coloration.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  fumes  like 
ammonia. 

Pelletierine  is  a  mono-acid  base,  the  formula  of  its  hydrochloride  being 
C^H'^NO.HOl,  and  that  of  its  sulphate  (C«H'='NO)2H2SO^  Its  salts  are  very  hygro- 
scopic, pure  white  when  crystallised  in  dry  air,  otherwise  coloured  ;  they  have  a  faint 
odour  of  the  base,  easily  become  acid,  and  have  a  bitter  and  aromatic  taste. 

2.  Pomegranate  bark  contains  three  other  volatile  alkaloids,  which  may  be  separated 
in  the  following  manner.  The  powdered  bark  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  and  treated 
with  water ;  and  the  solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  in  its  turn  is  shaken 
with  a  dilute  acid.  A  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  the  alkaloids  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  dextrogyrate,  laevogyrate,  or  inactive,  according  to  the  bark  used.  To 
separate  these  alkaloids,  the  solution  is  treated  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  saturated 
with  carbonic  anhydride  ;  it  is  then  shaken  with  chloroform,  and  the  latter  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  This  solution,  which  is  dextrogyrate,  contains  the  sulphate  of  a 
dextrogyrate  liquid  alkaloid  and  of  an  inactive  solid  alkaloid. 

By  treating  the  solution  in  a  similar  manner,  but  using  caustic  soda  instead  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  a  laevogyrate  solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  a  crystalline  sulphate  of  a  laevogyrate  liquid 
base,  and  an  uncrystalli sable  sulphate  of  an  inactive  base.  These  may  be  separated  by 
filtration.    The  active  sulphate  possesses  the  rotatory  power  [a\j=  —30°. 

Crystalline  Base. — By  decomposing  with  an  alkali  the  dextrogyrate  solution  above 
described,  treating  the  product  with  chloroform,  and  evaporating  off  the  latter, 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  From  an  aqueous 
solution,  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited,  having  the  formula  C^H'^NO  +  4H^0.  The 
hydrated  base  melts  at  46°,  but  can  be  cooled  to  37°  without  solidifying.  It  boils  at 
246°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  (9  pts.  at  10°),  water  (2-5  at  10°),  and  chloro- 
form, which  extracts  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  a  strong  base,  expelling 
ammonia  from'  its  salts,  and  precipitating  alumina,  baryta,  and  lime,  but  not  mag- 
nesia. It  gives  all  the  characteristic  reactions  for  the  alkaloids,  and  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  dichromate  gives,  like  pelletierine,  a  deep  green  colour. 

The  hydrochloride,  C^H'^NO.HCl,  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons,  and  is  soluble  in 
its  own  weight  of  water  at  1 0°.  The  sulphate,  CHi^NO.HSO*  +  4H-0,  crystallises  with 
4  mols  of  water,  which  it  loses  over  sulphuric  acid.  At  10°  it  is  soluble  in  less  than 
twice  its  weight  of  water.  The  platinochloiide  (C^H^^N0.HCl)2.PtCP,  crystallises  in 
reddish-yellow  needles. 

A  base  called  granatine  is  mentioned  by  Durand  {J.  Pharm.  [4],  xxviii.  168)  as 
obtained  from  dried  pomegranate  bark  which  had  been  kept  for  a  year. 

POOITAHIiZTE.  A  variety  of  scolecite  occurring,  together  with  apophyllite, 
in  melaphyre-conglomerate,  at  Poonah  in  India.  Its  analysis  (A)  agrees  with  the 
scolecite  formula,  CaO.APO^SSiO^  +  3H20  (B). 

SiO''         APO^  CaO         Na^O        K^O  H'O 

A.  46-91       26-03       13-33       0-22       0-08       13-83  =  100-40 

B.  45;80       26-21       14-25        —         —        13-74  =  100 
(Petersen,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1873,  852). 
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POPIiAR.  The  buds  of  several  species  of  poplar  yield  by  distillation  a  volatile 
oil,  the  greater  part  of  which  boils  at  260°-261°,  and  agrees  in  composition  with  the 
formula  C^H^  (Picard,  Ber.  vi.  1160). 

On  Chrysin  and  Methyl-chrysin,  or  Tecto-chrysin,  obtained  from  poplar  buds,  see 
p.  465  of  this  volume.  Populin  and  Salicin  have  also  been  obtained  from  these  buds 
(Picard). 

POPPY.  According  to  Hesse  {lAeh.  Ann.  clxxxv.  329),  the  milky  juice  of  the 
unripe  capsules  of  the  red  poppy  {Papaver  RJusas)  leaves  on  evaporation  about  34  per 
cent,  of  dry  matter,  in  which  no  trace  of  morphine  or  any  similar  alkaloid  can  be 
detected.  It  contains,  however,  2-1  per  cent.  rhcBadine,  and  traces  of  other  partially 
crystallisable  alkaloids. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  poppy-petals  has  been  determined  by  C.  J.  Warden 
{Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  27)  with  the  following  results,  after  deduction  of  CO^  sand  and 
charcoal : 

K=0       KCl      NaCl      CaO      MgO    Fe^O^   APO»     SO^     P=0^  SiO' 
41-76    12-29    1-21    10-72    5-61    3-86    1-23    3-85    5-61    13-86  =  100 

On  Respiration  in  the  Ripening  Fruits  of  the  Poppy,  see  Plants  (p.  1640). 

PORCEIiAZIir.  Remarks  on  the  structure  of  porcelain  have  been  made  by 
H.  Behrens  {Pogg.  Ann.  cl.  386).  He  considers  that,  in  the  firing  of  porcelain,  only 
the  quartz-grains  in  the  mixture  remain  unaltered,  whilst  all  the  other  constituents 
are  fused  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  partly  yield  products  of  devitri- 
fication. The  translucent  Japanese  porcelains  have  essentially  the  same  quantitative 
composition  as  the  European,  but  the  undecomposed  vitreous  mass  predominates  in 
them. 

According  to  Salv^tat  {Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique,  1873,  No.  11;  Dingl.  pol.  J, 
ccix.  468),  porcelain  is  so  porous  that  its  entire  mass  may  bn  coloured  by  prolonged 
contact  with  the  solution  of  a  colouring  matter.  Porcelain  which  had  stood  for  some 
days  with  its  unglazed  foot  in  a  solution  of  fuchsine,  exhibited  in  reflected  light  the 
white  colour  of  the  glaze,  but  appeared  of  a  fine  red  by  transmitted  light. 

On  the  preparation  and  composition  of  Japanese  porcelain,  see  H.  Wurtz  {Amcr. 
Chemist,  vii.  218).  On  the  history  and  manufacture  of  Chinese  porcelain  :  A.  Heintz 
{Diiigl.  pol.  J.  ccxxi.  156). 

PORPHYRY*.  The  porphyries  of  Lake  Lugano  have  been  examined  by  B. 
Studer  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1875,  881).  The  following  are  analyses  of  a  red  porphyry  (A) 
and  a  black  porphyry  (B)  from  the  railway-tunnel  near  Maroggia :  1.  Analyses  by 
Schwarzenbach.  2.  By  v.  Fellenberg.  3.  The  same,  corrected,  after  deduction  of 
bases  (as  carbonates)  extractable  by  cold  acids. 


SiO^ 

Fe=0^ 

CaO 

MgO 

MnO    K'O  Na^O 

XC) 

Y(^) 

A. 

1. 

74-71 

11-27 

4-345 

1-64 

0-36 

—  3-89 

3-69 

2. 

71-74 

12-60 

2-45 

2-30 

1-24 

0  84  4-14  3-41 

3-50 

3. 

70-18 

12-33 

2-40 

0-38 

0-26 

0-82  4-05  3-84 

0-93 

5-31 

B. 

1. 

65-47 

15-15 

10-64 

1-61 

0-34 

—  3-65 

3-10 

2. 

61-67 

16-38 

6-31 

2-57 

3-02 

0-30  4-22  3-65 

3-31 

3. 

60-80 

16-15 

6-22 

0-62 

2-48 

0-30  4-16  3-60 

1-23 

4-44 

Q)  Water  or  Loss  by  Ignition.  (*)  Carbonates. 


Sp.  gr.  according  to  v.  Fellenberg  :  A  =  2-645;  B  =  2-6598  at  15°. 

The  mineralogical  composition  of  these  porphyries  has  been  calculated  by 
V.  Fellenberg  from  his  own  analyses,  with  the  following  results  :  1.  With  the  carbon- 
ates ;  2.  After  deduction  thereof. 


Al. 

A  2. 

Bl. 

B2, 

Orthoclase 

.  33-78 

35-67 

59-21 

61-03 

Oligoclase , 

.  27-01 

28-53 

30-35 

31-29 

Quartz 

.  30-76 

32-39 

Magnetic  Iron  oxide 

6-22 

6-41 

Ferric  oxide 

.  2-40 

2-53 

Water 

.  0-93 

0-98 

1-23 

1-27 

Carbonates 

.  5-31 

4-44 

100-19 

100 

101-45 

100 

PORPHYRY. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  porplij'ry  from  various  localities :  (1-5)  from  the 
v''icentine  (A.  v.  Lasaulx,  Min.  Mitth.  1873,  70):  1.  Non-quartz  if crous  Porphyry 
from  Pieve.  Sp.  gr.  2-.39.  (2).  Porphyrite  from  the  Guizze  di  Sehio.  Sp.  gr.  2-67. 
(3).  Porphyry  from  Fougara.  The  indurated  argillaceous  ground-mass  contains 
felspar  and  mica,  but  no  quartz.  Sp.  gr.  2-586.  (4).  Decomposed  rock  from  the 
l^asta  del  Recuaro,  probably  a  decomposition-product  of  No.  3.  iSp.  gr.  2"589. 
(5).  Pitchstone-porphyry  from  La  Easta.    Sp.  gr.  2*466. 

(6-8).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Eoanne,  Loire,  France  (A.  Guyerdet,  Bull.  Soe. 
Chim.  gaol.  [3],  i.  499).  6.  Porphyry  from  Saint-Just-en-CheA'alet.  The  orthoclastic 
ground-mass  encloses  large  orthoclases,  small  oligoclases,  black  mica,  and  A-ery 
frequently  lamellae  of  a  green  talc  (pinitoid?).  '  Sp.  gr.  2-23.  7.  Porphyry  from 
Boen-sur-Ligron.  The  felspathic  ground-mass  (probably  oligoclase)  encloses  oligoclase, 
numerous  black  micas,  talc  (pinitoid),  and  rarely  quartz  crystallised  in  double 
pyramids.  Sp.  gr.  2-85.  8.  Grey  porphyritic  Eurite  from  La  Bombarde  near 
St.  Romain  d'Urf^.  The  ground-mass,  probably  anorthite,  encloses  anorthite, 
oligoclase,  hornblende,  and  quartz.    Sp,  gr.  2*  17. 

9.  From  Rockhampton  in  Queensland  (Daintree,  Geol.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xxviii.  271). 

10.  Hornstone-porpjhyry  of  the  Salband  from  the  vein  in  the  Kestenthalriicken 
in  the  Harz.  Sp,  gr.  2-697-2-701.  11.  Rock  resembling  granite-porphyry  from 
the  middle  of  the  vein.    Sp.  gr.  2*68  (Lossen,  Zeitsckr.  geol.  Ges.  1874,  xxvi.  856). 

12.  Granite-porphyry  from  Beucha,  near  Leipzig.  13.  The  same  from  Altenberg, 
in  the  Erzgebirge  (Barauowski,  Zeitschr,  geol.  Ges.  xxvi.  522). 

(14-15).  Porphyry  horn  Muldenstein,  between  Bitterfeld  and  Jessnitz  (E.  Reichardt, 
Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  310).  14.  Solid  rock,  greyish-white,  with  rusty  spots  on  the 
fractured  surfaces.    15.  The  same  weathered  and  easily  crumbled. 

(16,  17).  From  South  Tyrol  (C.  v.  Hauer,  Ver.  geol.  Beichsanst.  1875,  331).  16. 
Red  orthoclase-porphyry  from  the  Canzacoli,  near  Predazzo.  17.  The  same  from 
Carnon,  near  Predazzo. 

18.  Mica-porphyry  from  Rohrbach,  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden.  The  dense 
ground-mass  encloses  specks  of  blackish-green  mica.  19,  Horn  stone- porphyry  from 
Kesselberg,  in  the  Black  Forest ;  analysis  by  F,  Geremont :  a.  Total  analysis ; 
h.  Portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  20.  Porphyritic  rock  near  St.  Margen,  in  the 
Black  Forest ;  analysed  by  E.  Meisinger :  a  and  b  as  above  (Vogelgesang,  Jahresh.  f. 
Chem.  1873,  1213). 
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(')  Loss  by  ignition.  O  Water:  0-7'25  combined  ;  0-300  hygroscopic. 


The  granitic  porphyritesof  Saxony,  occurring  near  Altenberg  in  the  Erzge- 
berge,  near  Beucha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipzig,  and  on  the  Tammelberg,  have 
been  described  and  analysed  by  Baranowski  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1875,  199).  The  ground- 
mass  of  these  porphyries,  which  are  perfectly  identical,  consists  of  separate  grains  of 
quartz,  felspars,  hornblende,  and  chlorite,  associated  with  magnetic  iron  oxide  and 
apatite.  Among  the  microscopic  constituents,  quartz  and  felspar  are  especially 
abundant.  The  occurrence  of  quai*tz  in  the  pyramidal  form  in  the  granular  ground- 
mass  is  characteristic  of  the  granite-porphyries.  The  quartz  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  numerous  microscopic  enclosures,  partly  vitreous,  partly  liquid,  which  it  con- 
tains. The  large  crystals  of  orthoclase  are  accompanied  by  small  plagioclases. 
Especially  remarkable  is  the  occurrence  of  vitreous  particles,  enclosed  in  the  felspars, 
inasmuch  as  such  enclosures,  though  known  to  occur  in  the  felspars  of  trachyte  and 
quartz-porphyry,  have  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  granites.  Hornblende  and  chlorite 
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must  also  be  enumerated  as  essential  constituents  of  the  granite-porphyries.  The 
chlorite  is  evidently  a  transformation-product  of  the  hornblende,  inasmuch  as  crystals 
are  found,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  chlorite  enclosing  a  nucleus  of  hornblende.  Mag- 
netic iron  oxide  appears  in  thin  sections  of  the  rocks  in  small  isolated  octohedrons, 
more  frequently  in  granules  irregularly  distributed  through  the  mass.  Lastly,  the 
presence  of  apatite  is  remarkable,  since  this  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  more 
frequently  in  basic  rocks  than  in  those  which  are  rich  in  quartz. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  two  granitic  porphyries  :  a,  from  Beucha ;  6,  from , 
Altenberg : 

SiO=        A1"0»       Fe'O'      CaO       MgO       K=0       Na^O  H^'O 
a.    66-3       15-4       7-0       2-3       1-5       4-4       3-5       0-8  =  101-2 
h.    67-1       12-1       8-7       2-5       1-6       5  3       2-4       0  6  =  100  3 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  porphyrites  of  Ilefeld  by  A.  Streng  {Jahrh.  f. 
Mm.  1875,  623)  shows  that  these  rocks  are  composed  of  a  fine-grained  ground-mass 
consisting  of  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  sniall  quantities  of  hornblende  and  quartz,  mag- 
netic iron  oxide,  a  small  quantity  of  apatite,  sometimes  also  graphites,  titanic  iron 
and  specular  iron,  or  pyrolusite,  and  enclosing  porphyritically  separated  plagioclase, 
hornblende  (often  apparently  formed  from  augite),  quartz,  titanic  iron,  graphite, 
magnetic  iron  oxide,  and  accessorily  garnet,  more  rarely  iron  pyrites.  These  por- 
phyrites, therefore,  are  intermediate  between  the  quartz-porphyries  and  the  melaphyres 
(p.  1272). 

POSIDOXTZA  OCEATTZCA.  This  plant,  used  as  manure,  has  been  examined 
by  F.  Sestini  {Gozz.  ehim.  ital.  1874,  182).  The  air-dried  plant  was  found  to 
contain  : 

Mineral 

Water  Fats  Proteids    Carbohydrates  substance 

26-15  2-55  3-77  61-26  6-27  =  100 

The  ash  contains : 

K=0      Na'O       CaO         MgO       Fe^O^      S0»       P=0^       SiO'  *   CI,  I,  &c. 
4-07      8-61      36-89      14-50      7-62      3-05      2-54      20-86      1*84  =  99-98 
*  And  other  substances  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

POTASSIUM.  According  to  Dolbear  {Chem.  News,  xxvi.  33)  and  Kern  {Ber. 
VI.  1208),  this  metal  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  its  sulphide  with  iron-turnings. 

Vapour-density. — Experiments  by  Dewar  a.  Dittmar  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxi.  203) 
have  shown  that  the  vapour-density  of  potassium  at  the  temperature  of  melting  zinc 
does  not  exceed  45  [H  =  1].  Consequently  the  molecule  of  potassium  contains  two 
atoms. 

Reactions  serving  to  distinguish  Potassium  from  Sodium. — These  metals  may  be 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  reaction  with  hromine.  Sodium  may  be  kept 
in  bromine  for  months  and  even  for  years  without  perceptible  alteration,  and  is  but 
slightly  corroded  when  heated  therewith  to  100°-200°,  whereas  potassium  when  thrown 
into  bromine  immediately  takes  fire,  producing  a  violent  explosion  which  often  shatters 
the  containing  vessel.  In  like  manner,  sodium  may  be  fused  with  iodine,  without 
notable  reaction,  but  potassium,  when  fused  with  iodine,  explodes  and  flies  to  pieces 
in  a  jet  of  fire.  Sodium  immersed  in  aniline,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  remains  quite 
bright,  while  any  crusts  that  may  have  formed  upon  its  surface  fall  olF,  leaving  it 
with  the  most  splendid  metallic  lustre ;  potassium,  on  the  other  hand,  reacts  violently 
with  aniline  (Merz  a.  Weith,  Ber.  vi.  1518). 

Estimation  of  Potassium. — F.  Mohr  {Zntschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  137)  heats 
the  precipitate  of  potassium  chloroplatinate  to  fusion  with  twice  its  weight  of  sodium 
oxalate,  and  after  washing  and  neutralisation  with  acetic  acid,  titrates  with  decinormal 
silver  solution. 

To  avoid  the  troublesome  employment  of  a  weighed  filter  for  collecting  the  pre- 
cipitate of  potassium  chloroplatinate,  Fresenius  {ibid.  1877,  63)  collects  the  precipitate 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  transfers  it  when  dry  to  a  watch-glass;  dissolves  the  small 
portion  of  the  salt  which  adheres  to  the  filter  in  a  little  hot  water ;  evaporates  the 
solution  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule  ;  then  adds  the  rest  of  the  salt ;  and  dries 
the  whole  at  130°.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  test  the  potassium  chloroplatinate 
as  to  its  purity ;  when  precipitated  from  solutions  containing  alkaline  earths,  it  is 
sure  to  be  impure.  See  also  Gr.  Krause  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  407  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem. 
1874,  978.). 

Schloesing's  method  of  estimating  potassium  by  means  of  soluble  'perchlorates 
(vii.  1006)  has  been  subjected  to  an  experimental  examination  by  Kraut,  Orrmann, 
and  Kiisel  {Zeitschr.  anah  Chem.  1875,  152),  who  have  arrived  at  the  following 
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results.  Instead  of  using  ammonium  perehlcrates  and  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
preferable  to  treat  the  potassium  salt  urder  examination  with  an  excess  of  pure  dis- 
tilled perchloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
cooled  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*835  to  remove  the  free  acid,  then 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solution  again  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  transferred  by  washing  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  to  a  filter  previously 
weighed  and  moistened  with  alcohol.  The  presence  of  salts  of  sodium,  barium,  and 
other  bases  does  not  interfere  with  the  result. 

For  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  potassium  in  mixtures,  A.  Carnot  {Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxiii.  290,  338)  makes  use  of  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  basic  bismuth  nitrate  and 
about  2  pts.  crystallised  sodium  thiosulphate.  A  solution  of  this  mixture  colours  solid 
potassium  salts  yellow,  and  forms  with  potassium  solutions  a  yellow  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  a  thiosulphate  of  bismuth  and  potassium,  Bi"-'(S203)3.3K2S203  +  2H20.  The 
reaction  is  extremely  delicate,  and  may  be  used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
potassium  if  in  the  state  of  nitrate  or  chlonde  ;  sulphates,  if  present,  must  be  first 
converted  into  chlorides.  To  perform  the  analysis,  the  potassium  salt  is  strongly 
concentrated,  and  mixed  with  2^  pts.  basic  bismuth  nitrate  (equiv.  to  2  pts.  bismuth), 
and  7  pts.  crystallised  sodium  thiosulphate  for  every  1  pt.  of  potassium  hydrate 
supposed  to  be  present  in  the  solution  ;  tiie  mixture  is  then  quickly  stirred,  and 
250  c.c.  of  strong  alcohol  poured  upon  it.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  yellow 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  carefully  washed  with  alcohol.  The  quantity 
of  potassium  present  may  then  be  estimated  by  converting  the  bismuth  in  the  pre- 
cipitate into  sulphide,  weighing  it  in  that  form,  and  calculating  the  potassium  from 
the  formula  above  given. 

In  subsequent  communications  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1504;  Ixxxv.  301)  Carnot 
gives  the  following  modification  of  the  method  for  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid. 
The  concentrated  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  calcium  thiosulphate,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  bismuth  solution  ;  alcohol  is  added  ;  and  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate, a  mixture  of  calcium  sulphate  and  bismuth-potassium  thiosulphate,  is  collected 
on  a  filter.  On  treating  this  precipitate  with  water,  the  bismuth-salt  is  dissolved, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  gypsum.  The  bismuth  is  then  determined  as  above, 
and  the  potassium  calculated  therefrom. 

The  method  of  precipitation  as  bismuth-potassium  thiosulphate  serves  admirably 
for  the  quantitative  separation  of  potassium  from  many  metals,  e.g.  sodium,  lithium, 
ammonium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  manganese,  iron  (as  ferric  salt),  &c., 
inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  chlorides  of  barium,  strontium,  and  those 
metals  which  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  no  metallic  chlorides  give  with 
bismuth  salts  and  sodium  thiosulphate  a  precipitate  like  that  above  mentioned. 

P.  Casamajor  {Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  231,  242)  estimates  potassium  volumetrically 
in  the  form  of  acid  tartrate.  The  method  is  especially  applicable  to  technical  purposes. 
To  separate  the  salt  more  effectually,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  alcohol  in  such  quantity 
as  to  form  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  If  the  potash  is  combined  with  strong 
acids,  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  is  added.  The  presence  of  sodium  salts  does  not 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  accurate  results.  The  acid  tartrate  may  also,  but 
less  advantageously,  be  determined  gravimetrically. 

To  separate  potassium  from  a  large  excess  of  sodium  salts,  R.  H-  Lough  ridge 
mixes  the  nitrates  of  the  two  alkali-metais  with  oxalic  acid,  evaporates  at  100°, 
whereby  they  are  converted  into  acid  oxalates,  and  treats  the  mixed  salts  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  potassium  oxalate,  leaving  the  much  less  soluble 
sodium  oxalate  undissolved.  The  whole  of  the  potassium  salt  is  thus  obtained  in  solu- 
tion, together  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  salt,  and  the  separation  may  then  l>e 
completed  by  precipitating  the  potassium  as  chloroplatinate  {Amer.  Chemist,  iii.  369). 

Potassium  Fluoride.  This  compound  unites  with  chromic  anhydride.  On 
boiling  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  octohedral 
and  cubical  crystals  are  obtained,  having  the  composition  KF.2CrO^.  This  salt  may 
be  recrystallised  from  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  large  excess. 
The  crystals  are  elfioresoent  and  attack  glass.  They  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  with  liberation  of  hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids.  Treated  with  alkalis,  they 
yield  potassium  fluoride  and  chromate  (L.  Varenne,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxix.  358). 

Iodide.  G.  Langbein  {Ber.  vii.  765)  recommends  the  use  of  cuprous  iodide,  now 
largely  imported  from  Peru,  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  iodide.  The  cuprous 
iodide  is  washed,  suspended  in  water  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  and  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  resulting  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  freed  from  excess  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  by  addition  of  iodine,  is  neutralised  with  normal  or  acid  carbonate 
of  potassium.  To  prepare  potassium,  iodide  having  a  perfectly  neutral  reaction, 
T.  B.  Grroves  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3J,  iv.  669)  dissolves  the  commercial  salt,  which 
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mostly  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  in  the  exact  quantity  of  water  required,  neutralises 
it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  throws  down  the  potassium  sulphate  with  alcohol.  The 
decanted  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  perfectly  pure  colourless  crystals  of  potassium 
iodide. 

A  process  for  preparing  potassium  iodide  free  from  iodate  is  given  by  Gr.  Pellagri 
{Ber.  viii.  1357).  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  iodate  in  dilute  solution  is  reduced 
by  agitation  with  iron  filings  or  zinc-powder  (not  by  copper  or  tin)  whilst  the  metal 
is  directly  oxidised.  Agitation  with  iron  filings  in  a  warm  solution  produces  complete 
reduction,  without  dissolution  of  the  iron  or  transference  of  the  iodine  to  the  precipitate. 
If  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  has 
been  formed,  this  oxide  may  exert  an  oxidising  action  on  the  potassium  iodide.  When 
an  iron  and  a  copper  plate  are  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodate,  and 
connected  externally  by  a  wire,  so  as  to  form  a  galvanic  couple,  complete  reduction 
takes  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Under  these  circumstances,  only  the  iron 
is  oxidised,  and,  the  surface  being  small,  the  reduction  takes  several  days  to  complete. 
No  contamination  of  the  product  or  loss  of  iodine  takes  place.  Zinc-powder  acts 
more  energetically  than  iron  filings,  bat  for  complete  reduction  a  zinc-copper  couple  is 
necessary.  Potassium  hroniate  is  completely  reduced  to  bromide  by  an  iron-copper 
couple  :  the  chlorate  very  slowly  and  incompletely  to  chloride;  but,  by  agitation  with 
iron  filings  in  a  warm  solution,  this  salt  is  quickly  reduced.  The  formation  of  potas- 
sium iodate  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  potash-solution  is  not  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  STispended  iron  filings. 

Poly  iodides.  A  tri-iodidc,  KI^  is  obtained,  by  slowly  evaporating  a  saturated 
solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  shining,  dai'k-blue, 
prismatic  crystals,  often  2  in.  long.  The  crystals  are  very  hygroscopic,  and  deliquesce 
completely  after  a  short  time  to  a  dark-brown  liquid  ;  they  dissolve  also  in  alcohol. 
Their  specific  gravity,  which  is  difficult  to  determine,  on  account  of  their  great  tendency 
to  deliquesce,  was  found,  on  the  average,  to  be  3-498  at  15°.  The  salt,  Avhen  cautiously 
heated,  melts  at  45°  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  gives  olF  iodine  (1  mol.),  and  leaves 
ordinary  potassium  iodide  (G.  S.  Johnson,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  249). 

To  determine  whether  the  true  formula  of  this  salt  is  KP,  or  a  multiple  thereof, 
Johnson  [ibid,  xxxiu.  183)  has  prepared  polyiodides  containing  two  or  more  diiferent 
metals.  When  a  solution  of  silver  iodide  and  potassium  iodide  in  the  ratio  of  1  mol. 
Agl  to  1  mol.  KI  is  mixed  with  iodine,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  long  before  sufficient 
iodine  has  been  added  to  .form  the  compound  AgKP,  consisting  of  silver  iodide,  which 
may  be  redissolved  by  simply  adding  fresh  quantities  of  potassium  iodide.  It  is  only 
when  the  iodides  of  silver  and  potassium  and  free  iodine  have  been  brought  together 
in  the  proportion  to  form  the  compound  AgK^I'- that  a  clear  solution  is  formed,  which, 
on  spontaneous  evaporation,  first  deposits  crystals  of  potassium-silver  iodide,  then  of 
potassium  tri- iodide,  and  finally  crystals  of  a  potassium-silver  polyiodi*le 
having  the  composition  AgK'*I''''.KI  +  SH'-^O.  These  crystals  are  mostly  black  and 
have  a  peculiar  lustre ;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  but,  nevertheless,  effloresce  over 
sulphuric  acid.  In  attempting  to  prepare  the  corresponding  potassium-thallium 
polyiodide,  TIK^I"^,  Johnson  obtained  only  the  polyiodide  discovered  by  Wilm  (v.  751), 
which,  in  accordance  with  Wilm,  he  finds  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  TIKP,  and 
not  by  Tl'-K^P  +  311^0,  as  stated  by  Kammelsberg  (vii.  1151);  Johnson  is,  however, 
of  opinion  that  it  contains  2  mols.  H'-^O.  Lastly,  Johnson  has  examined  the  precipitate 
formed  on  adding  an  iodised  solution  of  potassium  iodide  to  lead  acetate,  and  finds  it 
to  be  represented  by  the  complex  formula  Pb^C^'*Il*''0''^^K*'I'^. 

Hydride,  K-H.  Fused  potassium  begins  to  absorb  hydrogen  at  a  temperature 
above  200'',  the  absorption  becoming  more  rapid  between  350°  and  400°.  The  pro- 
duct obtained  by  keeping  the  metal  in  the  gas  for  a  long  time  is  very  brittle,  has  the 
aspect,  lustre,  and  crystallo-granular  structure  of  silver-amalgam,  and  indeed  looks 
very  much  like  a  true  alloy.  It  may  be  fused  without  alteration  in  hydrogen  or  in  a 
vacuum.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  immediately  takes  fire.  When  heated  in  a 
vacuum  at  200°  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  from  that  temperature  to  430°  a  regular 
dissociation  takes  place;  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  the  decomposition  takes  place 
at  411°.  The  analysis  of  this  compound  gave  126  vols.  H  to  1  vol.  K;  the  formula 
K^R  (which  is  of  course  only  empirical)  requiring  124*6  vols.  H  to  1  vol.  K  (Troost 
Hautefeuille,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ii.  273). 

Oxides  (S.  Lupton,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  565).  Potassium  heated  in  air  at  about 
65°  for  six  hours  is  oxidised  to  a  greenish  powder  mixed  with  small  blue  and  yellow 
lumps.  The  blue  lumps  when  separated  were  found  to  have  the  composition 
K^O^^  =  3K'^0 -1- K^O^,  After  the  action  had  been  continued  for  six  hours  more,  the 
blue  lumps  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  K^O^  =  K^O  +  K^O'^.  Similar 
blue  lumps  obtained  with  nitrogen  monoxide  as  the  oxidising  agent,  were  found  to 
consist  of  K^O*-  2K-0  +  From  these  results  it  is  probable  that  the  blue  oxide, 

which  forms  on  a  freshly-cut  surface  of  potassium,  is  not  a  suboxide,  as  commonly 
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supposed,  but  a  molecular  compound  of  the  monoxide  and  dioxide  of  potassium  in 
various  proportions,  and  that  the  grey  oxide  K^O  (theoretically  improbable)  described 
by  Berzelius,  must  have  contained  metallic  potassium.  The  yellow  lumps,  when 
likewise  picked  out,  were  found  to  have  the  composition  of  potassium  dioxide.  The 
green  powder  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  potassium  greater  than  that  required 
by  the  formula  of  that  oxide,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  dioxide  with  the 
blue  oxides,  but  after  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible  it  has  exactly  the  composition  of 
the  dioxide  K-0-.  When  a  platinum  crucible  lined  with  gold  is  used,  the  oxidation 
proceeds  still  further,  oxides  being  formed  which  contain  from  66  to  6^  per  cent, 
potassium.  The  dioxide  is  likewise  obtained  when  potassium  is  heated  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  nitrogen  monoxide.  These  results  fully  establish  the  existence  of  a 
dioxide  of  potassium,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  aqueous  solution  was  pointed  out  by 
Harcourt  in  1861  (iv.  706). 

The  following  reactions  of  the  green  mixture  are  worthy  of  notice.  When  it  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  is 
formed.  With  absolute  alcohol  it  yields  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  which  dis- 
solves very  slowly.  Heated  on  a  carbon  boat  in  a  stream  of  nitrogen,  it  assumes  a 
yellow  colour  changing  to  orange-red,  glows  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  and  yields  a 
speculum  of  metallic  potassium,  together  with  carbonate  :  3K'0-+  C- =  K- -f-  2K-C0^ 
Heated  with  magnesia  in  a  stream  of  nitrogen,  it  forms  at  first  an  orange-coloured 
viscid  mass,  which  melts  at  a  higher  temperature,  then  suddenly  gives  off  nitrogen, 
and  is  converted  into  a  white  mass — a  reaction  which  appears  to  depend  on  the  form- 
ation, in  the  first  instance,  of  magnesium  dioxide,  which  is  then  resolved  at  a  higher 
temperature  into  magnesia  and  oxygen.  When  the  brownish-yellow  dioxide  is  ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  it  becomes  continually  lighter  in  colour,  the  lemon-ytdlow  trioxide 
K'^^O^  being  first  formed,  then  the  sulphur-yelluw  tetroxide  K-0\  which  is  again  con- 
verted into  trioxide,  and  finally  into  hydroxide.  Attempts  to  prepare  a  definite  oxide 
by  heating  potassium  nitrate  did  not  yield  satisfactory  results. 

POTATO.  Solamim  tuberosum— K  series  of  investigations  of  theamounts  of  starch 
and  dry  substance  in  potatoes  of  various  kinds  has  been  made  by  L.  Kaab  (N.  Jahrh. 
Pharm.  xxxvii.  204;  xxxix.  15),  showing  that  the  proportion  of  starch  varies  from 
8*8  to  26  per  cent.,  and  that  of  dry  substance  from  15*6  to  34  per  cent. 

Solanine  in  Potatoes. —  According  to  0.  Each  {J.'pr.  Chcm.  [2],  vii.  248),  solanine 
is  found  in  sprouted  potatoes  only  in  the  rind  and  at  the  roots  of  the  sprouts.  In  the 
water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  poured  off  from  the  boiled  potatoes,  the  presence  of  sola- 
nine  could  be  detected  only  by  evaporating  very  large  quantities. 

Ash. — The  ash  of  three  sorts  of  potato  has  been  analysed  by  J.  B.  Hannay  {Chem. 
News,  xxA^i.  147).  No.  1.  Healthy  potatoes  from  black  dry  soil  gave  3"8  per  cent, 
ash.  No.  2.  Diseased  potatoes  from  the  same  soil,  unfit  for  food,  either  for  man  or 
beast,  gave  3*9  per  cent.    No.  3.  Less  diseased,  from  a  loamy  soil. 

No.  1.         No.  2.         No.  3. 


Soluble  : 

Potassium 
Sodium 
Magnesium 
Carbonic  anhydride  . 
Phosphoric  ,, 
Sulphuric 
Chlorine  . 


36-77  37-86  43-11 

3-  24  3-12  0-68 
1-87  —  0-04 

15-83  15-57  15-45 

8-37  6-90  5-55 

4-  95  5-44  6-28 
4-61  6-96  7-37 


hmAuhU: : 

vSilica   1-74  6-12  1-02 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina  ....  0-62  ()-89  1'17 

Calcium   3-70  2-80  2-92 

Magnesium   0  88  0-60  0-U2 

Carbonic  anhydride   2-90  1-45  1-34 

Phosphoric     „        .....  3-70  3-06  6-20 

Unburnt  charcoal     .....  1*98  —  — 

Oxygen   9-64  9-03  9  23 


100-70        99-80  100-38 

■* 

A.  S.  Wilson  {Chem.  News,  xxviii.  91)  found  the  ash  of  diseased  potatoes  to  be 
composed  as  follows  : 

K         Na      Ms       Ca       P^0=      SO"       C0=        CI      Fe=0^    SiO'  0 
44-51    0-25    2-36    1-12    14-48    5-57    15-80    1-37    0*53    2-89    11-22  =  100-10 

The  following  table  of  the  relations  between  the  amount  of  starch  in  potatoes  and 
their  specific  gravity  has  been  drawn  up  by  F.  Heidepriem  (Landw.  Vers.-St.  xx.  1) 
from  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  1875  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Cothen. 
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Eelations  between  the  amount  of  Starch  in  Potatoes  and  the  Specific  Gravity. 


weignt  01 
5  kilogTcUns 
under  water 

Starch 
per  cent. 

Dry 
substance 
per  cent. 

1     Weight  of 
5  kilograms 
under  water 

Starch 
per  cent. 

Dry 
substance 
per  cent. 

630 

Zo  Kit 

32  29 

455 

Lo  Vi 

23*19 

625 

0/1.Q1 
Ol 

32*03 

450 

10/1 

22*93 

620 

Z't  00 

.^1  -77 

445 

10  40 

22*37 

615 

o,)  .on 

31*51 

440 

10  ly 

22*41 

610 

o  < .  r»  Q 

O  i  Z(J 

435 

1-1  yo 

22*15 

605 

Zt5  /  t 

30-99 

430 

1  J.-fi7 

21*89 

600 

<iO  01 

30'73 

425 

21*63 

595 

Zo  Zu 

30-47 

420 

I'i  10 

21*37 

590 

99'QQ 

30-21 

41. 

1 0  oy 

21*1 1 

ooo 

ZZ  t  o 

9q.Q«^ 
zy  yt) 

410 

lo  DO 

20*85 

680 

ZZ  40 

26*69 

405 

100/ 

20*59 

575 

99'91 
Zl 

29*43 

400 

1  "^-l  1 
10  XI 

20*33 

570 

91  •Q'l 
zi  yo 

29*17 

395 

LZ  00 

20*07 

565 

91  -fiQ 

28*91 

390 

xz  ou 

19*82 

560 

91  -J.^ 

28*65 

385 

X  z  0* 

19*55 

555 

91  '1  7 

28*39 

380 

X  z  uo 

19*30 

550 

zv  vi 

ZO  1  0 

'A  7  Ft 

I  1  -89 

I I  oZ 

19*03 

545 

27-87 

370 

X  X  uo 

18*78 

540 

Z  /  Oi 

365 

1 1  ou 

xo  uu 

535 

zu  1  o 

97- ^.'i 
z  /  ou 

360 

1  1  -Ctd. 
X  X 

18*26 

530 

±  y  o  / 

27*09 

355 

1  0-78 
xu  /  0 

18*00 

525 

19'61 

26*83 

350 

xu  uz 

17*73 

520 

1  y  oo 

26*57 

345 

1  n-9fi 
xu  zo 

17*48 

515 

1  Q'flQ 
X  y  uy 

26*31 

340 

xu  uu 

17*22 

510 

I  o  oo 

zo  uu 

335 

i  0  y  0 

505 

lo  0 / 

zu  /  y 

330 

y  t:0 

16*71 

500 

1  o  o  1. 

25*53 

325 

Q-91 

y  z  X 

16*43 

495 

lo  UO 

9t-97 
zu  z  / 

320 

0  UO 

1  7 

1  D  X  < 

490 

17-79 

25*01 

315 

8*69 

15*91 

485 

17"53 

24*75 

310 

8*43 

16*65 

480 

17-27 

24*49 

305 

8*17 

15*39 

475 

17-01 

24*23 

300 

7-91 

15*13 

470 

16-75 

23*97 

299 

7*65 

14-87 

465 

16-49 

23*71 

290 

7-39 

14*61 

460 

16-23 

23*45 

285 

7-13 

14*35 

Similar  determinations  have  been  made  by  A.  Marke  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  517), 
who  found  the  specific  gravity  to  vary  between  1*108  and  1*120;  the  total  dry  substance 
between  28*36  and  31*36  per  cent.,  and  the  starch  between  20*61  and  23*52  per  cent. 

Effect  of  Cooking  on  the  Nutritive  Power  of  Potatoes. — P.  Wagner  a.  K.  Schafer 
{Ber.  V.  Landw.-Versuchsst.,  Darmstadt,  1874)  have  endeavoured  to  determine  what 
mode  of  cooking  potatoes  is  attended  with  the  greatest  loss  of  nutritive  salts.  For 
this  purpose,  they  boiled  peeled  and  unpeeled  potatoes  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
quantities  of  water  just  enough  to  cover  them,  and  at  the  same  time  steamed  samples 
of  the  same  potatoes  in  a  tin-plate  sieve  fixed  in  the  boiler  above  the  water.  The 
following  are  the  results  : 

Ash  K=0  P^O' 

1  kg.  unboiled  unpeeled  potatoes  contained  .       .    7*70  g.         4*30  g.  1*79  g. 

1  kg.      „       peeled  „  „        .       .    7-45  3*75  '  1*53 


The  boiled  water  poured 

Hence  the  potatoes  lost, 

off  from  1  kg.  potatoes 

in  100  parts  of  their 

contained  in  grams : 

original  contents 

Ash 

K'O 

Ash 

1.  Unpeeled  potatoes  boiled  in  water 

0*28 

0*10 

0*02 

3-64 

2*32 

1*12 

2.  Unpeeled  potatoes  steamed  . 

0*09 

0*03 

0*005 

1*17 

0*69 

0*03 

3.  Peeled  potatoes  boiled  in  water  . 

2*15 

1*25 

0*35 

28*86 

33*33 

22*87 

4.  Peeled  potatoes  steamed 

0  55 

0*26 

0*07 

7-38 

6*93 

4*57 
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For  unpeoled  potatoes,  therefore,  the  loss  of  nutritive  salts  in  boiling  and  steaming 
is  but  small ;  but  for  peeled  potatoes,  steaming  has  decidedly  the  advantage  over 
boiling. 

PRED  AZZXTE.  This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  mineral  from  Predazzo,  in 
South  Tjrol,  supposed  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  calcite  and  brucite,  MgH^O^  (iv.7 1 4). 
Microscopical  observation,  however,  shows  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of  these 
two  minerals,  the  particles  of  which  may  be  separately  distinguished  ;  moreover, 
Lemberg  has  shown  that  when  a  cut  plate  of  predazzite  is  heated  nearly  to  redness, 
and  then  immersed  in  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  particles  of  brucite  (converted  by 
the  heat  into  MgO)  are  blackened  by  separation  of  silver  oxide,  while  those  of  calcite 
remain  white  (Eammelsberg,  Miner al-Chemie,  2  Auflage,  1875,  ii.  242), 

The  mineral  from  Predazzo  having  thus  been  shown  to  be  a  mixture,  A.  Cossa 
{Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  393)  proposes  to  transfer  the  name  Predazzite  to  the  rock  of 
Monte  Somma,  also  a  mixture  of  calcite  and  brucite,  which  forms  the  matrix  of  peri- 
clase.    Analyses  of  this  rock  gave  : 


CaO 

MgO 

PeO 

Sp.  gr. 

36-21 

43-56 

12-81 

0-12 

5-23  = 

97-93 

2-857 

39-45 

45-02 

11-28 

0-32 

4-37  = 

100-44 

to 

40-28 

45-73 

9-22 

0-41 

3-97  = 

99-61 

2-903 

PREKM-ITIC  ACID,  Cm\CO"K)\  is  formed,  by  separation  of  6  at.  hydrogen 
and  2  mols.  CO^  when  hydromellitic  acid,  C*'H^(C02H)^  is  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  (vi.  809).  Prehnitic  anhydride,  OT'^CCO^HO^C^O^O,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  prehnitic  acid  (vii.  785). 

PRXCEZTE.    See  Crtptomorphite  (p.  589). 

PROPANE,  C^Hs^CmCH^.CH^.  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed,  together  with 
several  others  of  the  paraffin  series,  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  the  dis- 
tillation-products of  the  fatty  acids.  The  crude  product  is  agitated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  is  treated  with 
sodium  carbonate,  dried,  and  rectified  (Cahours  a.  Demar9ay,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx,  1568). 


Chloro-  and  Bromo-propanes. 

Dichloropropanes,  or  Propylene  Bichlorides,  CH^Cl''^  (Reboul,  Atm.  Chim. 
Phys.  [5],  xiv.  453).  a-Dichloropropane,  CH^.CCP.CH^,  is  generally  prepared  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  acetone,  but  may  also  be  obtained  by  direct  combina 
tion  of  HCl  with  allylene.  It  boils  at  69°-70°,  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into 
the  chloropropylene.  UH^^zCCl.CH',  boiling  at  23°-25°,  and  by  silver  benzoate  into 
the  di-benzoic  compound,  CH=*.C(C^H^02)-^.CH3. 

fi-Dicklorojyropane,  CH'.CH-.CHCl',  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride 
on  propaldehyde,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  chloropropylene,  CH''.CH=:::CHC1, 
is  formed  at  the  same  time.  Its  boiling  point  is  85°-87°,  and  its  density  1-143  at 
10°.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  yields  the  chloropropylene  just  mentioned,  which  at  a 
higher  temperature  (130°),  under  the  influence  of  the  same  reagent,  is  converted  into 
allylene,  CH^.C=CII.  It  yields  no  diacetyl  compound  when  treated  with  potassium 
acetate. 

y-Dichloropropane,  CH^CHC1.CH'C1.— The  action  of  HCl  on  allyl  chloride, 
CH2=CH.CH2G1,  does  not  yield,  like  that  of  HBr  on  the  bromide,  a  mixture  of  the 
two  chloro-compounds,  but  only  the  7-dichloropropane.  Allyl  chloride  is  heated  for 
eighteen  hours  at  100",  with  very  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  upper  layer 
of  the  product,  which  is  of  a  violet-black  colour,  is  separated  and  submitted  to 
fractional  distillation.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  ordinary  or  7-dichloropropane, 
boiling  at  96'^-97°.  The  difference  (22°)  between  the  boiling  points  of  the  symmetrical 
and  unsymmetrical  dichloropropanes  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  those  of 
the  corresponding  dibromopropanes. 

S-Dichloropropane,  or  Trimethylene  chloride,  CH^Gl.CH-.CH^Cl,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  corresponding  dibromide  by  heating  it  with  mercuric  chloride  in  sealed 
tubes  at  180°  for  several  hours,  or  by  treating  symmetrical  propyl  glycol  with  HCl. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  monochlorhydrin  of  the  glycol,  CH*(0H).CH^CH2C1,  is  formed 
at  the  same  time.  The  two  compounds  are,  however,  easily  separated,  since  the 
dichloropropane  boils  at  119°,  and  the  monochlorhydrin  at  162°.  The  density  of  the 
dichloropropane  is  1-201  at  15°. 

Bibromopropanes,  or  Propylene  Bibromides.  a  -  Dihromopropane, 
CH^.CBr^.CH'.  —It  appears  to  be  almost  impossible  to  prepare  this  body  by  the  action 
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of  PBi'^  on  acetone,  but  it  can  be  easily  prepared  by  the  direct  addition  of  HBr  to 
allylene,  or  to  a-bromopropylene.  When  hydrobromic  acid  of  not  less  than  66°  B.  is 
added  to  allylene  enclosed  in  a  vessel  over  mercury,  the  absorption  of  the  gas  is  com- 
plete in  about  four  or  six  hours  at  0°,  and  by  replacing  the  gas  as  it  is  absorbed,  very 
considerable  quantities  of  the  dibromide  can  be  obtained.  The  product  is,  however, 
contaminated  with  a  little  a-bromopropylene,  from  which  it  can  be  readily  separated 
by  a  few  distillations. 

The  action  of  HBr  on  o-bromopropylene  also  gives  a  very  pure  product ;  but  it  is 
more  convenient  to  work  upon  the  mixture  of  propylenes  given  by  ordinary  dibromo- 
propane  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described  under  j8-bromopropylene  (p.  1679). 
The  density  of  a-dibromopropane  at  10°  is  r87o,  and  its  boiling  point  114°-114-5° 
under  740  mm. 

^-Dihromopropane,  CH'.CH^.CHBr^. — Although  the  existence  of  this  bromide  can 
be  shown  independently  of  theoretical  considerations,  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
isolated.  The  action  of  PBr^  on  propyl  aldehyde  closely  resembles  the  corresponding 
action  on  acetone  ;  torrents  of  HBr  are  evolved  from  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  but  as  soon  as  distillation  is  proceeded  with,  the  liquid  turns  black,  evolves 
more  HBr,  and  leaves  finally  an  abundant  carbonaceous  residue.  From  the  distillate, 
after  the  removal  of  phosphorus  oxybromide,  a  little  )8-bromopropylene  can  be 
separated,  but  no  )8-dibromopropane  can  be  obtained.  The  operation  is  not  more 
successful  when  the  oxybromide  is  removed  by  means  of  water,  without  previous 
distillation. 

By  combining  HBr  with  the  bromopropylene,  CH^.CH::=CHBr,  in  the  cold,  the 
two  dibromopropanes  are  simultaneously  produced.  Fractional  distillation,  however, 
fails  to  separate  them,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  their  boiling  points.  On  sub- 
mitting the  Avashed  and  dried  liquid  to  distillation,  the  boiling  point  quickly  rises  to 
135°,  and  the  whole  passes  over  between  135°  and  143°,  the  greater  portion  distilling 
between  139''  and  140°.  The  boiling  point  of  the  )8-compound  should  be  131°-133°, 
while  that  of  the  ordinary  or  7-dibromopropane,  CH^CHBr.CH^Br,  is  143°  (vii.  1017). 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  combination  of  HBr  with  the  bromopropylene 
takes  place  at  100°. 

d-Dibromopropane,  or  Trimethyletie  bromide,  CH-Br.CH-.CH^Br. — The  action  of 
HBr  on  allyl  liromide  forms  simultaneously  two  isomerides,  the  normal  or  8-dibromo- 
propane  and  the  ordinary  or  7-dibromopropane.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  two 
bromides  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  with  the  temperature,  and  with 
the  duration  of  the  action.  The  best  method  of  operating  is  as  follows  :  1  vol.  of 
allyl  bromide  and  3^  vols,  of  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  are  heated  under  pressure  at 
100°  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  dark-coloured  oily  product  subsequently 
washed  and  distilled.  A  good  deal  of  unaltered  allyl  bromide  passes  over  first,  and 
then  the  thermometer  rapidly  rises  to  140°-14o°.  The  distillate  is  collected  from 
this  point  up  to  175°.  On  submitting  this  portion  to  repeated  fractional  distillation, 
the  S-dibromopropane  can  be  easily  separated,  boiling  at  164°-16c°,  the  yield  being 
a  little  more  than  one-half  the  allyl  bromide  used.  If  the  solution  of  hydrobromic 
acid  is  not  saturated,  or  if  the  time  of  heating  be  prolonged,  a  largely  increased  yield 
of  ordinary  dibromide  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  or  5-compound;  even 
with  a  strongly  fuming  acid,  it  is  not  advisable  to  heat  the  mixture  longer  than 
twenty  minutes,  for  no  increased  yield  of  the  desired  product  is  obtained.  Its  density 
is  1*9839  at  13'5°.  It  is  much  more  susceptible  of  double  decomposition  than  the 
ordinary  dibromide,  forming  with  great  facility  the  compound  ethers  of  the  corre- 
sponding glycol. 

According  to  Erlenmeyer  {Liebig's  Annalen,  cxcvii.  184),  the  conditions  most 
f.ivourable  to  the  formation  of  trimethylene  bromide  are  as  follows  :  (1).  Dry  hydro- 
bromic acid  in  large  excess  should  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  allyl  bromide  until  the 
reaction  is  ended,  and  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  30°-40° ;  (2)  the 
more  diluted  the  hydrobromic  acid  becomes,  either  by  water  or  by  trimethylene 
bromide,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  ordinary  propylene  dibromide  formed,  VVhen 
the  required  dilution  has  been  produced  by  the  formation  of  trimethylene  bromide, 
the  remaining  hydrobromic  acid  unites  with  allyl  bromide  to  form  ordinary  propylene 
bromide,  this  reaction  taking  place  more  quickly  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures  ; 
(3)  the  formation  of  trimethylene  bromide  takes  place  first  at  temperatures  from 
0°-30°,  and,  in  the  case  of  sufficiently  concentrated  solutions,  even  at  temperatures  above 
100°.  The  formation  of  ordinary  propylene  bromide  commences  in  dilute  hydrobromic 
acid  solutions  at  low  rather  than  at  high  temperatures, 

Chlorobromopropanes,  or  Propylene  Chlorobromides.  Five  chloro- 
bromopropanes  ought  theoretically  to  exist,  viz,  a.  jS,  and  5,  analogous  to  the  chlorides 
and  bromides  o,  )8,  and  S,  and  two  others,  7  and  7',  analogous  to  the  chloride  7. 
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a.-CUorohromopropane,  CH^.CClBr.CH',  is  very  easily  obtained  by  the  action  in 
the  cold  of  excess  of  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid  on  a-ehloropropylene.  The 
7-modification,  CH^.CCl.CH-'Br,  is  not  produced  in  the  cold,  but  only  on  heating. 
The  a-compound  boils  at  y3°-93-5°  and  its  density  is  1-474  at  21° 

Bromiodopropane  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  action  of  HI  on 
o-bromopropylene.  On  distillation  nearly  the  whole  product  passes  over  at  147°, 
slightly  coloured  by  free  iodine.    Its  density  is  2*2  at  11°. 

^-Chlorobromopropane,  CH^.CH^.CHClBr,  results  from  the  addition  of  HBr  to 
i8-chloropropylene  without  application  of  heat.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
small  quantity  of  the  7 -compound,  CH^CHBr.CH-Cl,  but  the  latter  is  easily  separated 
by  distillation.    Its  density  is  1'59  at  20°,  and  its  boiling  point  110°-112°. 

y-Chlorohromopropanes,  CH^CHCl.CH^Br  and  7'  CH'.CHBr.CH^CL— By  main- 
taining for  some  hours  at  the  boiling  point  a  mixture  of  ordinary  dibromopropane  and 
mercuric  chloride  in  an  apparatus  fitted  with  an  inverted  condenser,  Friedel  a.  Silva 
obtained  a  chlorobrumide  boiling  at  119°-121°,  which  they  considered  to  be  the 
compound  CH^.CHCl.CH'^Br,  because  when  decomposed  with  alcoholic  potash  it  yielded 
o-chloropropane  boiling  at  25°-30°.  Keboul,  however,  points  out  that  the  chloro- 
bromide  made  in  this  manner  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  the  two  isomerides. 

h-GhloTobromopropane,  CH'-Cl.CH-.CH'-Br,  is  prepared  by  heating  allyl  chloride 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  at  100°  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  then  washing,  drying,  and  fractionating.  "When  quite  free  from 
allyl  chloride,  it  distils  at  140°-142°,  and  has  a  density  of  1*63  at  8°  ;  it  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  free  it  entirely  from  a  trace  of  the  7'-compound,  CH^CHBr.CH'^Cl, 
and  of  5- dibromopropane,  which  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  isomeric  bromopropanes,  one  and  the  same  propylene 
is  always  formed,  namely,  CH^.CH=:CH'-. 

When  the  two  chlorine  or  bromine  atoms  in  the  dichloro-  and  dibromopropanes 
are  attached  to  the  same  carbon-atoms,  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  ac'd  radicles  ; 
when  the  propane-derivatives  thus  constituted  are  treated  with  silver  acetate,  they 
lose  HCl  or  HBr  and  are  converted  into  monochioro-  or  monobromopropylene.  In 
the  case  of  a-dibromopropane,  CH^.CBr'-.CH^  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  dibenzoyl- 
compound,  but  water  resolves  it  into  acetone  and  benzoic  acid. 

PROPARGYL-COlVIFOUlxrDS  (vii.  1006).  The  following  additional  observa- 
tions on  these  compounds  have  been  published  by  L.  Henry  {Ber.  viii.  398).  Prop- 
argyl  Alcohol  is  wholly  resolved  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  into  acetylene 
and  formic  acid  : 

C^H^OH  +  KOH  =  C^H^  +  CHKO-. 

Propargyl  chloride,  C^H^Cl,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on 
the  alcohol,  is  a  mobile  liquid,  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling 
at  65°,  and  having  a  density  of  1*0454  at  5°. 

The  iodide,  C^H^I,  formed  from  the  alcohol  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  amorphous 
phosphorus,  crystallises  in  small  needles,  melts  at  48^-49°,  dissolves  slightly  in  water, 
abundantly  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  ie  decomposed  by  distillation. 

PROPARGirXiEN-z:.    See  Allylene  (p.  63). 

PROPIONIC  ACID,  C3H«02=CH3.CH2.COOH.  In  preparing  this  acid  from 
ethyl  cyanide  (iv.  730),  Th.  D.  Barry  {Inaug.  Diss.  Halle,  1874)  finds  that  a  better 
product  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ethyl  cyanide  with  alcoholic  potash  than  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  From  2  kg.  potassium  ethylsulphate  and  2  kg.  potassium 
cyanide  he  obtained  471  g.  crude  ethyl  cyanide  yielding  390  g.  potassium  propionate. 

Propionic  acid  is  also  formed  by  heating  potassium  oxalate  with  dry  sodium 
ethylate,  the  reaction  being  analogous  to  that  by  which  formic  acid  is  obtained  from 
oxalic  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide  : 

KOOC.COOK  +     H.OK    =    KOOO.H     +  C0(0K)2 

Oxalate.  Formate.  Carbonate. 

KOOC.COOK  +  C'-^H^OK  =  KOOC.C-H'  +  CO(OK)- 
Oxalate.  Propionate.  Carbonate. 

Oily  products  distil  over,  and  oh  lixiviating  the  residue  with  water,  supersaturating 
it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling,  a  strongly  acid  distillate  is  obtained,  containing 
formic  and  propionic  acids  (.1.  van 't  Holf,  Ber.  vi.  1107). 

The  supposed  formation  of  a  propionate  by  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  a 
metallic  ethylate  has  been  already  noted  (vii.  1009).  According  to  Berthelot,  however 
{Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  160),  the  barium-compound  obtained  by  passing  carbon 
monoxide  into  a  solution  of  barium  alcoholate  in  absolute  alcohol,  though  identical  in 
composition  with  barium  propionate,  C^H^baO-  [ba  ^  68"7],  differs  from  that  salt  iu 
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being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  being  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  ethyl 
alcohol  and  barium  formate  : 

C^H^baO^  +  H'-^O  =  Cm^O  +  CHbaO^. 

Berthelot  therefore  regards  this  salt  as  isomeric  with  barium  propionate,  and  designates 
it  as  ethylformate.  But  ethyl-formic  acid,  C-H^.COOH,  as  is  well  known,  is  nothing 
else  than  propionic  acid,  and  according  to  the  generally  received  views  of  the  con- 
stitution of  acids,  no  isomeride  of  propionic  acid  of  the  general  type  C°]I^°^'.COOH 
is  possible.  Kolbe  therefore  regards  Berthelot's  salt  as  formylated  barium  ethylate, 
CH3.CH(CH0).0ba  (J".^r.  am.  [2],  viii.  27). 

Propionic  acid,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  iodine  trichloride,  yields  perchlorethane, 
together  with  CO-  and  HCl,  which  escape  on  opening  the  tube  (F.  KralFt,  Ber.  ix. 
1085).    The  reaction  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

Om^O-"  +  4ICP  =  C'^Cl"  +  C02  +  6HC1  +  212. 

Bromopropionic  Adds.  The  two  dibromopropionic  acids,  represented 
by  the  formulae 

CH'.CBr^.COOH  CH^Br.CHBr.COOH 

have  been  already  described  (vii.  1010-1012);  also  the  two  bromacrylic  acids, 
CH2=CBr— COH  and  CHBr=::CH— COOH,  obtained  from  them  by  the  action  of 
boiling  alcoholic  potash  (viii.  44). 

Bichloropropionic  Acids,  C^H^Cl^.COOH.  Two  of  these  acids  are  known, 
analogous  in  constitution  to  the  dibromopropionic  acids. 

The  a-acid,  CH^.CP.COOH,  which  Klimenko  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  chloride  formed  by  treating  pyroracemic  acid,  CH^.CO.COOH,  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  (vii.  1012),  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  or 
moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  dichloropropionitril,  CH^.CP.CN  (iv.  736).  The 
easiest  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  heat  1  pt.  of  the  nitril  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  equal  volumes,  in  a  reflux  apparatus  at  about  20°. 
As  soon  as  the  layer  of  oil  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  ceases  to  boil,  it  must 
be  pipetted  oif  and  rectified  with  a  thermometer  in  the  liquid.  Stronger  acid  or  a 
larger  quantity  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  brown  decomposition-products  (Beckurts 
a.  Otto,  Ber.  ix.  1876). 

a-Dichloropropionic  acid  boils  without  decomposition  between  185°  and  190°,  and 
does  not  solidify  at  —8°.  It  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water.  Its  salts,  excepting 
the  silver  salt,  are  permanent  in  the  dry  state  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  higher 
temperatures,  or  when  their  solutions  are  heated  (especially  in  contact  with  excess  of 
base),  they  decompose,  with  separation  of  metallic  chlorides.  Most  of  them  dissolve 
readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  'potassium  sa^^;,  C^H^C1-K0-+ eil'-^O,  forms  shining  needles  or  tufts,  decom- 
posing at  60°-70°  ;  the  ammonium  salt,  C3H^CP(NH*)02  thin,  white,  fatty  laminae  ; 
the  silver  salt,  C^H^OPAgO^,  small  white  needles,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water ; 
decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  calcium  salt,  (C^II^CP02)2Ca  +  3H'0, 
white,  cheaf-like  needles,  of  glassy  or  silky  aspect;  decomposed  at  120°;  the 
barium  salt,  (C^H^CPO-)-Ba  +  H^O,  glassy,  rhombic  laminae,  which  lose  their  water  of 
crystallisation  at  80°  and  become  opaque  ;  the  zinc  salt,  (C^H^CPO-)-Zn  +  H"0,  trans- 
parent needles  resembling  the  sulphate ;  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at 
60°,  and  are  decomposed  at  80°. 

The  ethers  of  a-dichloropropionic  acid  are  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  the  corresponding  alcohol.  The  methyl 
ether  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  fruity  odour,  and  boiling  at  143°- 144°  (uncorr.) 
The  ethyl  ether,  identical  with  the  ether  formed  from  a-dichloropropionitril  and  alcohol 
in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  boils  at  156°-157°.  The  cif^er  is  a  faint  yellow 
liquid,  which  is  decomposed  on  distillation,  with  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
has  a  fruit-like  smell,  and  boils  at  176°-178°.  The  isohutyl  ether  resembles  the  fore- 
going, is  not  completely  decomposed  at  183°-185°;  has  a  pleasant  pine-apple  odour^ 
.Starting  from  the  methyl  ether,  the  boiling  points  of  these  ethers  rise  by  intervals  of 
about  10°. 

Behaviour  of  a-Dichlompropionic  Acid  to  Nascent  Hydrogen. — By  the  action  of 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  acid  is  converted  into 
propionic  acid.  The  ethylic  ether  of  a-dichloropropionic  acid  is  also  converted  by 
similar  treatment  into  the  ethylic  ether  of  propionic  acid. 

Conversion  of  a-Bichloropropionic  Acid  into  Mcnochloracrylic  Acid. — The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  silver  salt  of  a-dichloropropionic  acid  becomes  turbid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  gradually  deposits  the  whole  of  the  silver  as  chloride  ;  the  change 
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is  completed  in  a  few  minutes  by  boiling.  The  filtrate  from  the  silver  chloride  contains 
an  acid  of  the  composition  of  monochloracrylic  acid.  It  may  be  formed  thus: 
C3H'C12AgO-  =  C3H3C10'=  +  AgCl.  The  dry  silver  salt, 'even  in  closed  vessels,  suffers 
the  same  change  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  potassium  salt  of  monochloracrylic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  a-dichloropropionic  acid  (1  mol.)  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  (2  to  3  mols.)  This  acid  is  not  identical  with  the  jS-monochloracrylic  acid  of 
Werigo  and  Werner,  but  corresponds  with  the  a-monobromacrylic  acid  of  Philippi 
and  ToUens. 

Conversion  of  ct-Bickloropropionic  Acid  into  Acetic  and  Carbacetoxylic  Acids. — 
When  an  aqueous  solution  of  a-dichloropropionic  acid  is  heated  with  freshly  pre- 
cipitated silver  oxide,  the  following  change  takes  place  : 

C^H'CPAgO^  +  2Ag20  =  2AgCl  +  2Ag  +  CO-  +  C^H^AgO^. 
ver  o-dichloro-  Silver  acetate, 

ropionate. 

By  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  a-dichloropropionic  acid  with  silver  carbonate, 
a  salt  is  obtained  in  small  brown  needles  which  is  probably  the  silver  salt  of 
carbacetoxylic  acid  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  loc.  cit.') 

Conversion  of  a-Dichloropropionic  acid  into  Ghloracrylic  and  Pyroracemic  acids. — 
An  aqueous  solution  of  the  silver  salt  of  this  acid  is  converted  by  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes  into  a  solution  of  monochloracrylic  acid,  with  deposition  of  silver  chloride  : 
C^HWAgO^^AgCl-i- C^H^OIO^;  and  on  heating  the  latter  solution  for  some  hours 
with  oxide  or  better  with  carbonate  of  silver,  the  silver  salt  first  formed  is  decom- 
posed, and  pyroracemic  acid,  C^H^O^  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation 
C^ffClAgO^  +  H^O  =  AgCl  +  C3H''0^  These  two  reactions  may  be  eflfected  in  one 
operation  by  simply  heating  a  solution  of  a-dichloropropionic  acid  with  an  equal 
number  of  molecules  of  silver  carbonate,  till  silver  chloride  is  no  longer  formed,  the 
following  reaction  then  taking  place  : 

C^H^CPO^  +  Ag^CO^  =  C^H^O'  +  2AgCl  +  CO'^ 

(Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Bcr.  x.  264). 

a-Bichloropi  opionitril,  CH^.CCl-.CN. — This  compound  exists  in  two  physical 
modifications,  one  liquid  and  the  other  solid  (iv.  736).  The  latter  is  regarded  by 
Beckurts  a.  Otto  as  a  polymeric  modification  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  reacts  in  the  same  manner,  yielding  a-dichloropropionic 
acid.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a-dichloro- 
propionamide,  CH^CP.CONH^  (m.  p.  115°-116°).  The  solid  modification  is  produced 
in  greatest  abundance  when  the  action  of  chlorine  on  propionitril  takes  place  at  com- 
paratively low  temperatures ;  also,  though  in  small  quantity  only,  and  accompanied 
by  various  brown  amorphous  products,  when  the  liquid  modification  is  boiled  for 
some  time  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  potassium,  sodium,  or  sodium-amalgam.  In 
this  reaction  metallic  chlorides  and  cyanides  are  also  formed.  The  liquid  modification 
is  also  converted  into  the  solid  when  kept  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  consider&ble 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  set  free  at  the  same  time.  The  solid  modifica- 
tion is  perhaps  a  derivative  of  cyanethine  (ii.  189)  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Bcr.  ix.  1593; 
X.  263,  2040). 

^-Bichloropropionic  acid,  CffCl.CHCl.COOH.— Werigo  a.  Okulitsch,  by 
treating  glyceric  chloranhydride  with  alcohol,  obtained  product  which  they  regarded 
as  the  ethylic  ether  of  /3-dichloropropionic  acid  (vii.  663).  Subsequent  experiments 
by  Werigo  a.  Melikoff  {Ber.  x.  1499),  however,  have  shown  that  this  product  when 
saponified  does  not  yield  i3-dichloropropionic  acid.  But,  if  the  glyceric  chloranliydride  be 
first  converted  by  boiling  with  potash  into  chloracrylic  acid,  CHC1=CH — CO-H,  and 
the  latter  be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  up  HCl  and  is  converted  into 
/3-dichloropropionic  acid,  melting  at  50°,  and  yielding  an  ethylic  ether  which  boils  at 
183°-184°.  The  )8-acid  is,  however,  more  easily  obtained,  together  with  chlorolactic 
acid,  by  heating  glyceric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  three  days  with  hydrochloric  acid 
saturated  at  0°  (W.  and  M.  Ber.  xii.  178).  L.  Henry  {Ber.  vii.  414  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Ckim. 
[2],  XXX.  161)  has  also  obtained  the  )8-acid  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  at  the 
heat  of  the  water-bath  on  unsymmetrical  dichlorhydrin,  CH'-Cl.CHCl.CH^OH  (p.  876). 
It  may  be  extracted  from  the  product  by  ether,  in  which  it  dissolves  readily,  as  also 
in  alcohol  and  water ;  crystallises  in  needles;  melts  at  50°;  and  yields  an  ethylic 
ether  which  boils  at  180°.  The  identity  of  the  dichloropropionic  acid  from  glyceric 
acid  with  that  obtained  from  unsymmetrical  dichlorhydrin  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  both  yield  the  same  /3-chloracrylic  acid  molting  at  64°-65°  (Werigo  a.  ■ 
Melikoff). 
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Cyanopropionic  Acid,  C'H^NO-- C-HXCN).COOH  (Wanklyn  a.  Cooper, 
Phil.  Mag.  [o],  vii.  356).  This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  others,  when  wool 
(1  pt.)  dissolved  in  water  containing  potassium  hydroxide  (3  pts.)  is  oxidised  hy 
2  pts.  of  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  converting  it  into  a  barium 
salt  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Cyanopropionic  acid  in  the  free  state  is  an  amorphous  solid,  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  softening  at  100°.  In  mass,  it  has  a  pale  brownish-yellow  or  straw 
colour ;  in  powder  it  is  almost  white.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  strong 
alcohol ;  has  a  strongly  acid  taste  and  reaction ;  decomposes  carbonates,  and  dissolves 
magnesium  in  the  cold.  It  is  oxidised  by  potassium  dichroraate  and  by  permanganate. 
Heated  at  140°,  it  gives  olf  all  its  water ;  at  higher  temperatures,  it  is  decomposed, 
evolving  ethyl  cyanide,  and  forming  a  brown  mass,  soluble  in  potash.  The  potassium 
salt,  heated  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide,  is  completely  decomposed, 
gi\nng  off  ethylamine  and  leaving  potassium  oxalate : 

C2HXCN).C00H  +  2H0K  -  C^NH^  +  C-O'K^. 

Most  of  the  metallic  cyanopropionates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  contain  water  of 
crystallisation.  Barium  cyanopropionate,  Ba(C*H^NO'-)2.3H"0,  is  a  white  powder, 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  loses  1  mol.  of  water 
at  160°- 170°.  There  is  also  a  basic  salt.  [Ba(C^H^NO-)-.3H20]2.BaH202.  The 
silver  salt,  2C^H'*AgN0''^.^H''^0,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water;  the  dry  salt  quickly 
absorbs  2  per  cent,  of  waier.  There  is  also  a  basic  salt,  2C^H''AgN02.AgHO.H20, 
obtained  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  the  basic  barium  salt.  The  lead  salt, 
Pb(C^H*N0-)'-.H20,  is  a  whitepowder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  magnesium  salt, 
Mg(C^H^N02)2.3H-0,  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  drying  up  first  to  a  jelly,  and 
finally  to  a  brittle  mass,  yielding  a  white  powder.  potassium  salt,  C^H  'NKO'^.H^O, 
forms  a  straw-coloured  transparent  solid.  Dried  at  100°,  it  contains  5  mols.  of 
water ;  at  190°,  only  1 ;  deposited  from  strong  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°,  it  contains 
4H-0.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  40  per  cent,  alcohol,  sparingly  in  strong 
alcohol.  The  calcium  salt,  Ca(C^H*NO-)2.4H20  (dried  at  100°),  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.  It  loses 
about  4  per  cent,  (rather  less  than  ^  mol.)  of  water  at  200°. 

PROPlON-YI.-PROPIOirATE,ETHYI.IC,CH3.0H2.CO.CH2.CH2.COOC2H^ 

This  ether  is  formed  by  digesting  ethyl  propionate  in  a  Frankland's  apparatus  (i.  521) 
with  sodium.  About  §  of  an  equivalent  of  the  metal  is  thereby  dissolved,  and  on 
adding  acetic  acid  to  the  product,  ethyl  propionylpropionate  is  separated  as  a  liquid 
resembling  ethyl  acetate,  but  having  a  still  more  fragrant  odour.  Sp.  gr.  0*9048  at  0°. 
B.  p.  180"-205°.  It  gives  no  colour-reaction  with  ferric  chlonde,  and  does  not 
unite  with  mercuric  oxide,  whereas  ethyl  acetoacetate  unites  with  that  oxide,  forming 
a  white  insoluble  mass  (Oppenheim  a.  Hellon,  Ber.  x.  699). 

PROPZOPKEia-Oia-E,  C^ff.CO.C^H^    See  Ketones  (p.  1152). 

PROPiri.  AI.COHOI.S  ASTD  ETHERS.  Normal  Propyl  Alcohol, 
CH^.CH^.CH^OH. — On  the  formation  of  this  compound  from  allyl  alcohol  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  sulphuric  acid),  see  Alltl  Alcohol  (p.  59).  It 
is  found,  together  with  butyl  alcohol,  in  the  sour  waters  of  the  wheat-starch  manu- 
facture, and  in  the  volatile  products  of  the  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation  of  glucose 
(Bouchardat.  Compf.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1145).  Linnemann,  by  heating  the  nitrite  of  normal 
propylamine,  obtained  isopropyl  alcohol  (vii.  1015).  According  to  Meyer  a.  Forster, 
however  {Ber.  ix.  535),  the  product  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  42  per  cent,  normal 
and  58  per  cent,  isopropyl  alcohol. 

According  to  Klimenko  {Bull.  Sac.  Chim.  [2],  xxv,  294),  propyl  alcohol  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  into  propyl  acetate,  oxalic  acid,  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

Bromine  acts  on  propyl  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  on  ethyl  alcohol  (p.  744), 
producing  the  propyl-alcoholate  of  propyl-bromal,  C^H^Br^O.C^H^O,  which  is  a  slightly 
yellowish  liquid  (Hardy). 

On  the  reaction  of  propyl  alcohol  with  urea,  see  Carbamates  (p.  385). 

Propyl  Chlorocarbonate,  Cl.CO.OC^H^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosgene  gas  on 
normal  propyl  alcohol.  The  products,  after  washing  with  water  and  drying  over 
calcium  chloride,  boil  between  90^  and  160°,  the  greater  part  distilling  over  at  120°- 
130'°,  and  consisting  of  nearly  pure  chlorocarbonate.  This  ether  is  a  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  giving  off  a  pungent  vapour  which  strongly  attacks  the  eyes,  and  burning 
with  a  green  flame.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
purified  by  fractionation  (H.  Eoemer,  Ber.  vi.  1101).  Propyl  Carbonate,  CO{OC^W)-, 
is  formed  by  dropping  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  chlorocarbonate  on  sodium  propyl- 
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ate  (Roemer) ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  oxalate  (Cahours,  Coiwpt.  rend. 
Ixxxvii.  749).  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  fragrant  liquid,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  boiling  at  160°-165°  (Eoemer) ;  156°-160°  (Cahours).  Sp.  gr.  0'968°  at  22° 
(Cahours).  Propyl  Carbamate,  NH'-.CO.OC^H^  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
ammonia  on  the  chlorocarbonaie,  crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  50°  ;  comp.  Cahours  (p.  385). 
Propyl  Phenylcarbaniaie,  NH(C^H^).CO.OC^H^,  formed  in  like  manner  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  aniline,  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
less  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  57°-59°  (Roemer).  On  Ethylidene-Propylcarbonate, 
CH^CH(NH.CO.OC=*H0^  see  Carbamates  (p.  386). 

Propyl  Nitrite,  C^H^.O.NO,  formed  by  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  propyl 
alcohol,  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0"935  at  21°,  and  boiling 
between  43°  and  46°.  On  its  isomeride,  nitro'propane,  see  p.  1491.  The  oxalate, 
C^H'O.CO.CO.C^H'O,  is  prepared  by  distilling  anhydrous  propyl  alcohol  with  dry 
oxalic  acid,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  \  pt.  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate,  on 
addition  of  water,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which,  when  washed,  dried, 
and  rectified,  yields  propyl  oxalate  as  a  liquid  having  an  aromatic  odour,  a  specific 
gravity  of  1 -01 8  at  22°,  and  boiling  between  209°  and  211°.  Ammonia  converts  it 
into  crystalline  propyl  ox  amate,  C^H^O.CO.CO.NH^,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  with  reproduction  of  propyl  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.  The  salict^late, 
C"H;'(OH).COOC^H^  prepared  from  propyl  alcohol,  salicylic  acid,  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  proportions  2:2  :  1,  forms,  after  washing,  drying,  and  rectification,  a 
colourless  fragrant  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-021  at  21°,  and  boiling 
between  238°  and  240°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  all  propor- 
tions in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  well-crystallised  chloro-  and  bromo-derivatives, 
is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  a  nitro-derivative, 
and  decomposed  at  the  boiling  heat  with  formation  of  picric  acid.  With  ammonia  it 
forms  salicylamide.  Propyl  Phcnatc,  C*^H^(C^H')0,  is  formed,  together  with  barium 
carbonate,  by  distilling  propyl  salicylate  with  baryta ;  more  readily,  however,  by  heat- 
ing propyl  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  phenate  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
100°-110°.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  odour,  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-968  at  20",  and  boiling  at  190°-191°.  It  is  violently  attacked  by  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  forms  with  bromine  a  crystalline  substitution-product  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxvii,  749). 

Propyl  Sulphide,  (C^H')"S,  obtained  by  heating  potassium  monosulphide  with 
propyl  ehloride  or  iodide  in  alcoholic  solution,  boils  at  130°-135°,  and  has  a  density 
of  0  8 14  at  17°  (Cahours,  vii.  1014). 

Metallic  compoundsofPropy  1. — The  compounds  of  propyl  with  aluinininm, 
qliicinum,  mercury,  tin,  and  zinc,  discovered  by  Cahours,  have  been  already  described 
(vii.  1014). 

When  propyl  iodide  is  heated  with  arsenic  for  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  at 
175^-185°,  a  brown-red  liquid  is  formed,  which  solidifies  at  low  temperatures  to 
reddish -brown  crystals  of  the  compound  AsP.As(C^H^)^I.  Strong  pota-^h-ley  decom- 
poses this  compound,  with  separation  of  an  oil,  and  after  the  excess  of  potash  has  been 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  absolute  alcohol  extracts  from  the  product  tetrapropyl- 
arsonium  iodide,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms.  Iodine  dissolves  in  its  warm 
solution,  forming  z.  poly  iodide,  which  separates  on  cooling  in  blackish-brown  crystals 
having  a  metallic  lustre.  On  distilling  the  above-mentioned  double  compound  with 
caustic  potash,  tripropyl-arsine,  As(C'^H^)',  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  which  has  an  ex- 
tremely offensive  odour  and  unites  directly  with  alcoholic  iodides. 

Zinc  arsenide  acts  on  propyl  iodide  at  175°-180'^,  forming  prismatic  crystals  of 
the  compound  Znr'.2As(C-''II')^I,  which  is  decomposed  by  strong  potash-ley  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  double  arsenic  compound.  The  arsenides  of  potassium  and 
sodium  act  very  violently  on  propyl  iodide,  forming,  together  with  tctrapropyl- 
arsonium  iodide,  a  very  offensive-smelling  liquid,  probably  QOYit'iim\i\gdi- ?i,u6.tripro'pyl- 
arsine  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1383). 

Iso-  or  Pseudopr  opy  I  Alcohol,  CH^.CHOH.CH^. — This  alcohol  is  formed  : 
a.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  propylamine  nitrite  (vii.  1015).  )8.  Together  with 
pinacone,  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetone  in  contact  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate  (p.  1529).  7.  Together  with  carbon  dioxide,  by  dry  distillation 
of  hydroxy pyrotartaric  acid  (see  Pyrotartaric  acid)  : 

CH^— COH— CO^H  CH='— CHOH 

I  =  2C0-  +  I 

CH2— CO-^H  CH^ 


Flavitzky  (Liebiys  Annalen,  clxxv.  380)  prepares  isopropyl  alcohol  by  decomposing 
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the  corresponding  iodide  with  water  and  lead  oxide.  Niederist  {ibid,  clxxxvi,  391) 
heats  the  iodide  (20  to  25  grams)  with  20  times  its  weight  of  water  in  a  closed 
champagne  bottle  for  forty  hours. 

Isopropyl-corapounds  are  easily  formed  from  haloid  propylene- compounds. 
Propylene-glycol  is  converted  by  hydriodic  acid  into  isopropyl  iodide,  and  the  oxide 
and  oxychloride  of  propylene;  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  isopropyl  alcohol  (Linnemann, 
Lieb.  Ann.  clxi.  45). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  boiling  points  and  densities  of  normal  propyl 
iodide  and  isopropyl  iodide  at  those  temperatures  at  which  their  vapour-tensions  are 
equal  (F.  D.  Brown,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxvi.  238). 


Vapour- 
tension  in 
millimeters 

Boiling  point 

of  normal 
propyl  iodide 

BoUing  point 
of  isopropyl 
iodide 

Density  of 
normal  propyl 
iodide 

Density  of 
isopropyl 
iodide 

DifEerence 
of 

densities 

200 

62-37° 

50-50° 

1-66704 

1-64590 

002114 

300 

73-51 

61-33 

1-64493 

1-62359 

)-02134 

400 

81-95 

69-70 

1-62808 

1-60646 

)  -02162 

500 

88-84 

76-44 

1-61446 

1-59246 

0-02200 

600 

94-70 

82-11 

1-60250 

1-58068 

0-02182 

700 

99-83 

87-13 

1-59221 

1-57035 

0-02186 

760 

102  63 

89-86 

1-58670 

1-56497 

0-02196 

PROP'S X.- ACETIC  ACIBS,  (C=^H')CH-.COOH.  See  Pentoic  acids  (p.  1500j. 
According  to  N.  Ley  (^Ber.  x.  230),  isopropyl- hydroxyacetic  acid  is  resolved  by 
oxidation  into  carbon  dioxide,  isopropyl  aldehyde,  and  isobutyric  acid. 

PROPYZ.-(ISO)-ACETYliEM-S,  C^H8  =  (CH3)''^CH.C  =  CH,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  isopropylethylene  dibromide,  (CH^)2CB[.CHBr.CH-Br.  It 
boils  at  35°  (Eltekoff.  see  Pentylenes,  p.  1503). 

PROPV^AIMCIN-SS,  C^H^NH^.  Propylamine  may  be  prepared  by  fermenting 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  cows,  calves,  sheep,  or  oxen  for  thirty-two  to  thirty-six 
hours  ac  59°-64-5°  Fahr.  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water  and  ^  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  carbonate,  then  adding  caustic  soda,  distilling  off  ^  of  the  volume  of 
liquid,  converting  the  base  therein  contained  into  hydrochloride,  distilling  it  with  soda, 
and  collecting  the  evolved  vapours  in  water  (E.  Perret,  Fharm.  J.  Trans.  [3 J, 
iii.  884). 

Isopropylamine  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  isopropyl  alcohol ;  normal  propyl- 
amine into  a  mixture  of  normal  and  isopropyl  alcohols  (p.  1676). 

PROPYX-BEIffZEITE,  C»H'2=  C«ff  .CHIOT.CH^.  This  hydrocarbon, 
originally  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  propyl  iodide  on  bromobenzene  (vi. 
295),  may  also  be  prepared  by  dropping  benzyl  chloride  (about  60  g.)  into  zinc-ethyl 
previously  raised  to  a  gentle  heat,  decomposing  the  product  with  water,  distilling  in  a 
stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  drying,  and  fractionating  over  sodium.  It  then  boils  at 
156-5°-  158-5°  (corr.),  and  has  a  density  of  0-881  at  0°.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
(50  grams  to  a  mixture  of  40  ordinary  and  50  fuming  acid),  it  yields  two  isomeric 
propylbenzene-sulphonic  acids,  one  of  which  (a)  forms  an  anhydrous  barium  salt 
crystallising  in  lamellae,  while  the  barium  salt  of  the  )8-acid  crystallises  with  2  mols, 
water  in  microscopic  prisms,  and  is  more  soluble  than  the  a-salt.  The  a-lead  salt 
crystallises  with  1  mol.  water  in  scales,  and  is  much  more  sojuble  than  the  )8-salt, 
which  contains  2  mols.  water.  The  a-potassium  salt  fused  with  potash  yields  a 
propyl-phenol,  C^H^(C^H')OH,  isomeric  with  cumophenol  (p.  593),  boiling  at 
about  230°,  and  yielding  a  methyl-derivative  which  boils  at  210°-215°  (Paterno  a. 
Spica,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  21). 

When  bromine- vapour  is  passed  into  propyl-benzene  heated  to  150°-160°,  bromo- 
propyl-benzene  or  pheny  1-bromopropyl,  C^H^.C^H^Br  is  formed,  which  is 
resolved  on  boiling  into  hydrogen  bromide  and  allyl-benzene,  CH^C^H^  a 
colourless  liquid  having  a  peculiar  odour,  boiling  under  a  pressure  of  728  mm.  at 
164-50_165-5°  having  a  density  of  0-924  at  16°,  and  a  vapour-density  =4-01.  Allyl- 
benzene  dibromide,  or  Phenyl-dibromopropyl,  C^H^.C^H^Br^,  obtained  by  dropping  the 
calculated  quantity  of  bromine  into  allyl-benzene  diluted  with  chloroform,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  long  white  silky  needles  melting  at  65°-66°.  The  same  compound  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  2  mols.  bromine  on  1  mol.  propyl-benzene  at  160°.  The 
action  of  bromine  on  propyl-benzene  gives  rise  also  to  products  of  still  higher  boiling 
point,  one  of  which  boils  at  220°,  and  appears  to  consist  of  bromopropyl-benzene, 
CH^C^H^Br  (Kadziszewski,  Ber.  vii.  143). 
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Secondary  Projpyl-henzene  Alcohol,  or  Phenyl-ethyl  Carhinol,  C-'H^'^0  = 
CH^.CHOH.C'^H*,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  phenyl-ethyl  ketone 
(propiophenone,  p.  1152),  boils  at  212°,  and  has  a  density  of  0-99  at  15°  (Th.  D. 
Barry,  Ber.  vi.  1006). 

OTT-  PTT^  PTT3 

Propylisopropylbeiizene,  C'^jjis  =  c*'H*<^^jj^qjj3^*2  ,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  cymyl  chloride: 

C'HKChcCHV  *  Zn'C^ff  =  Zn'Cl  +   C«H<  <2bIc^- 

The  reaction  is  violent,  so  that  the  zinc-ethyl  must  be  added  by  drops  to  the 
cooled  liquid,  Propyliscpropyl  benzene  boils  between  211°  and  212°  (corr.  at  745  mm.), 
and  has  a  density  of  0-8713  at  0°.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  (4  vols,  acid  with 
6-7  vols,  water)  it  is  converted  into  propylbenzoic  acid,  C^H^C^H^COOH  (infra), 

and  homoterephthalic  acid,  C^H^<^^QQ-g-  (p.  1616)  (Paterno  a.  Spica,  Gazz. 
chim.  Hal  1876,  99;  1877,  361). 

laopropyl-allyl-bemene,  C«H^(C^H^)CH:=CH— OT,  and  Isopropyl- 
hutenyl-henzene,  C«H*(C^H0CH=:CH.CH2.CH3,  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  carbonate  on  hydrobromocumenylcrotonic  and  hydrobromocumenylangelic 
acid  respectively  (p.  499). 

PROPTri.BEZrzOIC  ACID,  C^H^CH^COOH,  isomeric  with  cumic  acid,  is 
formed,  as  above  stated,  by  oxidation  of  propylisopropyl-benzene.  It  crystallises  in 
smooth  colourless  needles,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform, 
sparingly  in  water ;  melts  at  138°-139°.  Its  ammonium  salt  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  its  concentrated  solution  gives  precipitates  with  the  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals.  The  composition  of  the  silver  salt  is  C^H^C*^Il■'.COOAg  ;  that  of 
the  barium  salt,  (C3H^C6H^COO)-Ba  +  2H20  (Paterno  a.  Spica). 

PROPYI.£I«a-x:,  C3H«=  CH:3~CH=CH2.  According  to  Kerstein  {Ber.  ix.  695), 
this  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  by  heating  glycerol  with  zinc-dust. 
The  dibromide  obtained  from  it  boiled  at  142°. 

On  Propylene  Bichlorides  and  Bibromides,  see  Profanes,  Chloeo-  and  Bromo- 
(pp.  1671-1673). 

Bromopropylenes,  C^H^Br.  The  a-compound,  CH^CBr— CH^,  is  best  pre- 
pared by  heating  a-dibromopropane  for  five  or  six  hours  at  100°  with  sodium  ethylate 
containing  exactly  the  quantity  of  sodium  necessary  to  remove  one-half  of  the  bro- 
mine. The  product,  when  distilled  and  washed  with  water,  gives,  after  several  recti- 
fications, the  a-bromopropylene  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at 
47°-48°  under  a  pressure  of  742  mm.  Its  density  is  1-39  at  9°,  or  1*362  at  20° 
With  HBr  it  gives  only  one  compound,  namely,  the  dibromopropane  from  which  it 
was  originally  prepared,  boiling  at  1 14*5°  ;  with  bromine  it  yields  the  tribromide, 
CH^.CBr^.CH^Br,  boiling  at  190°-101°  ;  sp.  gr.  2*33  at  12°. 

P-Bromopropylene,  CIIlCH=CHBr.— Ordinary  bromopropylene.  derived  from  the 
ordinary  dibromide  (7)  by  loss  of  HBr,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  bromo-derivatives, 
CH^CBr— CH2  and  CiP.CH=CHBr,  which,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  their 
boiling  points,  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  The  separation  may, 
however,  be  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  double  fact  that  HBr  attaches  itself 
much  more  rapidly  to  a-bromopropylene  than  to  its  isomeride  ()3),  and  that  the  com- 
bination formed  with  the  first  compound  is  the  more  stable  of  the  two.  By  thus 
sacrificing  a  portion  of  the  i8-bromopropylene,  the  whole  of  the  first  compound  (a) 
may  be  completely  removed. 

The  mixture  of  the  three  bromides  resulting  from  the  addition  of  HBr  to  ordinary 
bromopropylene  may  be  distilled,  and  the  portion  boiling  under  135°  collected  and 
decomposed  by  rapid  distillation  with  concentrated  alcoholic  potash.  Under  these 
conditions  the  two  isomerides  of  a-dibromopropane  are  completely  destroyed,  while 
the  latter  is  only  partially  acted  on.  By  fractionating  the  distillate,  the  a-dibromo- 
compound  boiling  at  114°  may  be  readily  separated.  This,  when  broken  up  by 
potash  or  by  sodium  ethylate,  yields  pure  a-bromopropylene  boiling  at  47°-48°. 

By  treating  i3-bromopropylene  with  bromine  in  the  cold,  the  tribromopropane, 
CH^.CHBr.CHBr^,  is  obtained.  It  boils  at  200°-201°,  or  10°  higher  than  the 
isomeride  furnished  by  a-bromopropylene.    Its  density  is  2*356  at  18°  (Reboul). 

Cbloropropylenes,  C^H^Cl.  Three  of  these  compounds,  a,  fi,  7,  are  known,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  (abstraction  of  HCl)  on  the  corresponding 
propylene  dichlorides  or  dichloropropanes  (Eeboul,  p.  1671). 
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a-Chloro]yropylene,  CH^CClrrCH-,  thus  prepared  from  CH^CGP.CH^,  boils  at  25°; 
unites  with  HBr,  forming  the  chlorobromide,  CH^.CClBr.CH^  (b.  p.  93°),  and  with 
Br2  forming  the  dibromide,  CH^CClBr.CH^Br  (b.  p.  169°-170°). 

^•Chloropropylene,  CH3.CH=CH01,  prepared  by  heating  )8-dichloropropane, 
CH^.GH-.CHCl^  for  four  or  five  hours  under  pressure  with  excess  of  alcoholic  potash, 
is  a  very  mobile  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  35°-36°.  It  unites  with 
HBr,  forming  the  cblorobromide,  CH^GH'^.CHClBr,  which  boils  at  110'^,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  CH^CHBr.CH-'Cl,  which  passes  over  at  about  121°.  )8-Chloropro- 
pylene  unites  with  bromine  at  15°,  forming  the  dibromide,  CH^CHBr.CHClBr, 
which  boils  at  177°-177-5°.  7-Dichloropropane,  CHs.CHCl.CH^Cl  (ordinary  pro- 
pylene chloride),  in  which  the  two  chlorine-atoms  belong  to  adjacent  carbon-groups, 
yields  a  mixture  of  a-  and  fi-chloro'propylene,  the  former  predominating. 

'■^-Chlorojpro'pylene,  CH^=rCH.CH'^Cl,  is  identical  with  allyl  chloride. 

Dichloropropylene,  C^H^Cl^  (Pinner,  Liehig's  Anno/en,  clxxix.  47). — This 
compound  is  formed,  with  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon  monoxide 
(production  of  formic  acid),  by  the  action  of  potash-  or  soda-ley  on  butylic  chloral : 

C^H^CPO  -  CO  -  HCl  =  Cm'CW 

It  is  readily  acted  on  by  1  mol.  bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  di- 
c hlorodibromopropylene,  C-^H^Cl-Br'^  a  colourless  heavy  oil,  which  boils  at 
188°  ;  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  bromine,  it  yields  more  highly 
brominated  substitution-products : 

C^H-'CIW  -I-  Br2  =  C«HCPBr3  +  HBr,  &c. 

Dichlorodibromopropylene  is  easily  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  forming  a  pre- 
cipitate of  potassium  bromide ;  and  if  after  the  reaction  is  complete  the  alcohol 
be  diluted  with  4  to  6  vols,  water,  monobromodichlorallylene,  C^HCl'-Br, 
separates  as  a  heavy  oil  having  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  chloroform,  boiling 
without  decomposition  at  143°,  and  capable  of  uniting  with  2  at.  bromine  to  form  di- 
chlorotribromopropylene,  C='HC1-Br^.  This  latter  is  a  finely-crystallised  body, 
melting  at  207°,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  volatilising  with  alcohol,  and 
emitting  vapours  which  excite  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 

Dichlorotribromopropylene,  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  likewise  forms  an  imme- 
diate and  copious  precipitate  of  potassium  bromide,  not  however  yielding  dichloro- 
dibromallylene,  C^Cl'^Br',  by  elimination  of  HBr,  but  being  reconverted  into  mono- 
bromodichlorallylene, C^HCr^Br,  by  elimination  of  Br-.  Neither  can  the  last  atom  of 
hydrogen  be  removed  from  C'HCl-Br^  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine,  that  compound 
remaining  unaltered  when  heated  with  bromine  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  sealed 
tube. 

Dichloropropylene,  agitated  with  colourless  hypochlorous  acid,  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  heavy  not  very  volatile  oil,  which  however  consists  of  tetrachloropro  ■ 
pylene,  C^H'^Cl*,  evidently  resulting  from  the  action  of  chlorine  set  free  by  decompo- 
sition of  the  hypochlorous  acid. 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid, — When  dichloropropylene  is  slowly  dropped  into  well-cooled 
nitric  acid,  a  vigorous  action  takes  place,  a  clear  solution  being  formed,  from  which 
a  greenish  oil  is  deposited  on  dilution  with  water :  a  portion  of  the  dichloropropylene  is 
however  wholly  destroyed,  much  hydrochloric  acid  being  found  in  the  liquid.  The  oily 
mass  distils  between  120°  and  200°,  with  partial  decomposition  ;  after  treatment  with 
tin  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  it  does  not  decompose  on  heating ;  by 
fractional  distillation  the  greater  part  is  found  to  pass  over  between  130°  and  140°, 
and  at  190°  to  195°.  The  more  volatile  portion  is  trichloropropyleTie,  C^H^CP, 
boiling  at  120°,  after  treatment  with  caustic  potash.  The  higher-boiling  substance 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  camphor-like  mass,  possessing  an  odour  like  that  of  chloro- 
picrin ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  analysis  gives  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
formula  C^^H^CPNO^,  or  C^H-CPNO'^  better  with  the  latter,  whence  apparently  the 
body  is  trichloronitropropyle  ne  ;  on  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  it  furnishes 
common  salt  and  a  body  having  the  composition  of  dichloronitroally lene 
(b.  p.  162°),  formed  from  trichloronitropropylene  by  loss  of  the  element  sof  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  reducing  action  of  the  tin  converts  a  portion  of  the  trichloronitropropylene 
into  tri  chloramidopropylene,  C^H2CP(NH^) ;  this  is  an  oily  base,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  forming  a  hydrochloride  excessively  soluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol;  at  100°  this  salt  decomposes  into  its  components;  it  forms  a 
platinochloride,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  crystallising  in  yellow  prisms, 
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PROPYXiBiri;  GI.YGOI.S,  Gm%OILy-.  l.  Orditiary  Propylene  Gli/col, 
CH^CHOH.CH-OH,  boils,  according  to  Flawitzky,  at  185-3°  (at  188^-189°,  Wurz,  v. 
892).  By  potassium  dichroraate  it  is  ultimately  oxidised  to  acetic  acid.  With 
dehydrating  agents  it  yields  propionic  aldehyde  (Flawitzky,  Ber.  xi.  1256).  2.  Nor- 
mal Propylene  Glycol,  or  Trimethylene  Glycol,  CH-'OH.CH^. CH'OH. 
Eeboul  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  169)  prepares  this  compound  by  heating  normal  propylene 
bromide  with  potassium  acetate,  either  in  a  reflux  apparatus  or  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  saponifying  the  resulting  diacetate, 
CH2(CH2  O.C-H30)2,  with  barium  hydroxide.  This  glycol  boils  at  216°  (corr.),  and 
forms  a  very  thick  colourless  liquid  having  a  sweet  taste,  a  density  of  r053  at  19°, 
and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and  alcohol. 

Normal  Propylenic  Ether  s.  The  diacetate  maybe  prepared  as  above,  or 
better  by  the  action  of  trimethylene  bromide  on  silver  acetate  at  100°  in  presence  of 
acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  sp.gr.  r070  at  19°,  boiling  at  209°- 
210°  (corr.),  soluble  in  8  to  10  vols,  of  water.  The  dibenzoate,  CH2(CH-.O.C^H^O)2, 
is  prepared,  like  the  diacetate,  with  silver  benzoate,  with  addition  of  anhydrous 
ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  product — after  separation  of  silver  bromide  and  ether 
— in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  By  recrystallisation  from  ether  it  is  obtained  in 
fine  laminar  crystals  melting  at  53°,  The  divalerate  and  monovalerate  are  formed 
together,  in  like  manner,  from  silver  valerate.  They  are  oily  liquids,  of  unpleasant 
odour,  insoluble  in  water,  the  former  boiling  at  260°,  the  latter  at  280°. 

Propylene  Ghlorhydrin,  CH'-'OH.CH-.CH-Cl,  is  formed,  together  with  the 
corresponding  dichloride,  CH-Cl.CH-.CH-Cl  (p.  1671),  by  saturating  the  correspond- 
ing glycol  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  heating  the  solution  at  100°  in  a  closed  vessel 
for  several  hours,  again  saturating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  a  second 
time.  Two  layers  are  then  formed,  the  lower  after  rectification  yielding  the  di- 
chloride, while  the  upper,  on  fractional  distillation,  yields  the  chlerhydrin,  C^H'^ClO, 
which  boils  at  160°  (corr.),  has  a  density  of  T 132  at  17°,  and  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of 
water. 

Normal  Propylene  Oxide,  CU.'<^^^^0,  is  formed  on  heating  the  chlor- 

hydrin  with  potassium  hydroxide,  but  is  instantly  polymerised  if  a  little  water  is 
present.  It  is  best  therefore  to  use  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  and  distil  after  the 
reaction  into  a  well-cooled  receiver.  The  distillate,  when  dried  over  potassium 
carbonate  and  rectified,  forms  a  very  mobile  colourless  liquid  having  a  penetrating 
odour,  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  boiling  at  50°. 

PROPiri.-z:VGEM-OI.,  C«H=*(OC3H^)(OCH3)C3H^    See  Eugenol  (p.  763). 

PROPYX..IfZTROZ.IC  ACZH,  CH'.0H2.C<^^'^2^,and  Peopyl-pseudonitrol, 

CmC(CH»)(N02)(N0).    See  Paraffins  (Nitko-),  p.  1494. 

PROPir3b-PHE3JOIi,  C''H*<^Qjj  .    This  compound,  metameric  with  propyl 

phenate,  C^H^OC^H^  and  isomeric  with  cumophenol  (p.  1542),  is  formed  by 
fusing  the  potassium  salt  of  a-propylbenzenesulphonic  acid  (p.  1678)  with  potassium 
hydroxide.  It  boils  at  about  230°,  and  forms  a  methyl-derivative  boiling  at  210°- 
215°  (Paterno  a.  Spica,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  21). 

PROPirz..PH£inrz.  ketone,  or  Butyrophenone,  C»H^CO.C«H^  See 
Ketones  (p.  1152). 

PROTEZBS  or  iLXiBITMXM'OiEBS.  Nasse's  experiments  {Pfliiger's  Archiv.  f. 
Physiologic,  vi.  589)  on  the  decomposition  of  these  bodies  by  baryta-water,  and  the 
conclusions  thence  deducible  as  to  the  state  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  them,  have 
been  already  noticed  in  this  Dictionary  (vii.  1022).  More  extended  researches  on 
this  mode  of  decomposition,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  proximate  consti- 
tution of  the  proteids,  have  been  made  by  Schiitzenberger  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xvi 
289-419  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  542-548). 

Coagulated  albumin,  or  other  protei'd,  was  heated  with  the  alkaline  solution  for 
some  hours  in  an  autoclave,  whereby  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  were  obtained, 
together  with  a  light-yellow  friable  residue,  containing  all  the  fixed  principles,  such  as 
leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  organic  matter.  The  total  weight 
of  this  residue  amounted  to  about  96  per  cent,  of  the  albumin  used,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  decomposition  of  albumin  under  the  infiuence  of  baryta  is  accompanied  by 
fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  the  sum  of  the  separate  components  always  exhib- 
iting an  excess  varying  from  10  to  14  per  cent.  The  main  results  of  the  analysis  of 
this  fixed  residue  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  mixture  of  fixed  principles  derived  from  albumin  by  hydration  contains 
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only  amido-derivatives.  2.  These  derivatives  may  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
one,  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  about  16  to  18  per  cent.,  containing  the  sub- 
stances in  which  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  oxygen  is  1  :  3  or  1  :  4  or  2  :  5.  This, 
which  is  the  more  important  fraction,  consists  of  acids  of  the  formulae  C^H^^^'NO'', 
C"H2"■8NO^  C2°H^°-4N20«,  and  C"H2°-lN0^  the  third  term  being  only  a  molecular 
combination  of  the  second  and  fourth.  The  second  fraction,  constituting  four-fifths 
of  the  fixed  residue,  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  a?C"H''^"N20*,  the  value 
of  n  being  a  little  less  than  9.  As  the  limit  of  hydration  is  approached,  the  products 
belonging  to  the  type  C^H^^N'-O*  (where  m  is  a  multiple  of  n)  are  progressively 
resolved  into  simpler  bodies,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  type,  and  these  again 
into  bodies  of  the  type  C"H-°N^O*,  which  in  their  turn  are  resolved  into  leucines  [or 
alanines],  C"H'"+'N02,  and  leuceines,  C"H2"-iN02.  This  interpretation  is  not 
affected  by  the  presence  of  more  highly  oxygenated  acids  in  the  fixed  residue,  since 
they  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  any  of  these  bodies  by  substitution  of  0  for  H^. 

The  bodies  most  easily  separated  from  the  fixed  residue  were  tyrosine  and 
leucine,  C^H'NO^  the  former  to  the  amount  of  2-3  to  3-5  per  cent.;  and  the  suc- 
cessive crystalline  deposits,  obtained  by  progressively  concentrating  the  solutions 
from  which  the  leucine,  &c.,  had  been  partially  separated,  were  composed  of  ami  do- 
valeric  and  amido-butyric  acids,  together  with  two  definite,  cry stalli sable 
products  belonging  respectively  to  the  types  C"H2°~^N02  and  C^H^^'^NO^,  viz.  tyro- 
leucine,  C^H"NO^  and  a  body  represented  by  the  formula  C^H"NO^ ;  the  quantity 
of  tyroleucine  obtained  was  about  60  or  70  grams  from  10  kilograms  of  albumin. 
Tyroleucine  is  a  white  crystalline  deposit  of  chalky  aspect,  nearly  tasteless,  soluble  in 
about  20  pts.  of  water  at  15°.  It  melts  and  decomposes  at  240°,  breaking  up  into  a 
white  sublimate  and  a  volatile  oily  base  having  an  odour  of  radish  and  leaving  an 
abundant  yellow  vitreous  residue.  The  analysis  of  the  chloroplatinate  of  this  base 
gives  it  the  formula  of  collidine,  C^H"N,  and  that  of  the  vitreous  residue  gives  the 
formula  C'H'^N^O^.  The  decomposition  of  tyroleucine  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
proceeding  thus — 

2C^H'iN02  =  C02  4-  C^H^'N  +  C^H'^NO^ 

whence  it  maj  be  supposed  that  tyroleucine  is  a  compound  of  amido-valeric  acid  with 
a  body  of  the  formula  CH'^NO^  differing  from  tyrosine  only  by  an  atom  of  oxygen. 
This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  tyrosine,  when  heated  under  similar 
conditions,  breaks  up  into  CO^  and  a  base,  C^H'^NO,  which  differs  from  collidine  only 
by  an  atom  of  oxygen. 

Among  the  homologues  of  leucine,  amido-valeric  and  amido-butyric  acids  were 
met  with  in  quantity,  but  amido-propionic  acid  in  very  small  proportion  only. 

The  leuceines  may  be  regarded  as  amido-acids  of  the  acrylic,  or  of  an  isomeric 
series.  They  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  on  warming,  and  are  attacked  by 
bromine  in  the  cold,  yielding  HBr,  and  an  acid  having  the  formula  C"H^°"*NO^ 

Both  leucines  and  leuceines  seem  to  be  frequently  produced  by  the  splitting  up  on 
crystallisation  of  bodies  of  the  formula  C'^H^^'N-O''  (m=10  or  12).  These  bodies 
have  a  sweet  taste,  and  are  thence  called  by  Schiitzenberger  glucoproteins ;  they 
crystallise  less  easily  than  the  leucines,  especially  the  lower  terms  ;  they  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent,  however  dissolves  them  with  ease. 

Another  substance  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  albumin,  which  is  produced 
in  considerable  quantity,  is  a  yellow  viscous  body  obtained  by  precipitating  certain 
mother-liquors  from  which  leucines  have  been  crystallised  by  ether.  Dried  at  120°, 
it  is  converted  into  a  transparent  amorphous  mass,  which  on  analysis  gives  numbers 
comprised  between  the  formulae  C^H'^NO^  and  C^H'NO''^,  very  often  sensibly  approxi- 
mating to  CH'^N'-^O* ;  it  appears  in  fact  to  be  constituted  in  great  part  of  butyric 
leucine  with  an  admixture  of  some  superior  homologue. 

The  longer  the  action  of  baryta  on  albumin  is  continued,  and  the  more  concen- 
trated the  solution,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  leucines  and  leuceines  formed, 
whilst  under  the  contrary  conditions,  the  intermediate  bodies,  or  glucoproteins,  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  fixed  residue,  representing  the  initial  terms  of  the  hydration  of 
albumin ;  under  all  circumstances  caproic  leucine  and  tyrosine  appear  to  be  the 
ultimate  terms  of  the  decomposition. 

The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  would  therefore  appear  to  admit  of  the  following 
explanation.  The  albuminoid  molecule  losing  ammonia  and  carbon  as  carbonic, 
oxalic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  assimilating  water,  is  converted  into  a  comparatively 
simple  mixture  of  glucoproteins,  C°H2"]Sr20*,  containing  as  its  principal  term 
C^H^^N^O* :  by  the  prolonged  action  of  baryta  and  a  high  temperature,  these  gluco- 
proteins split  up  partly  into  leucines  and  leuceines,  and  partly  into  double  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  glucoproteins  and  leuceines  with  the  leucines. 
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Schiitzenberger  regards  albumin  as  an  imido-derivative,  which  by  hydration  is 
changed  into  a  mixture  of  amido-derivatives. 

On  the  reaction  of  Proteids  with  Bromine,  see  W.  Knop  {Chem.  Centr.  1875,  395, 
411,  426;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1875,  810). 

Digestion  of  Br oteids. — All  proteids  hitherto  examined  may  be  resolved  by  the 
action  of  acid  gastric  juice  (pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid)  into  two  bodies  or  groups 
of  bodies.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  formed  the  known  decomposition-products 
of  proteids,  viz.,  the  soluble  peptones,  acid-albumins,  &c.,  while,  on  the  other,  a  sharply 
defined  portion  remains  undigestible.  This  latter  appears  to  contain,  together  with 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  a  compound  nearly  related  to  nuclein  (A.  Stutzer,  Ber. 
xiii.  251). 

Action  of  Alkaloids  on  Proteids. — According  to  M.  J,  Kossbach  {N.  Bep.  Pharm. 
xxii.  512),  the  proteids  contained  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  and  in  the  proto- 
plasm, lose  their  affinity  for  ozone  under  the  influence  of  alkaloids  at  30°-40°,  and  at 
higher  temperatures,  but  below  that  at  which  ordinary  albumin  coagulates  they  are 
precipitated  in  combination  with  the  alkaloids.  These  reactions  are  subject  to 
numerous  variations  according  to  the  particular  proteids  and  alkaloids  concerned  in 
them.  The  combination  of  ozone  with  h<zmoglohin  is  strengthened  by  alkaloids,  and 
its  transference  therefrom  to  other  bodies  more  or  less  prevented.  The  diminution  of 
oxidability  of  the  protoplasm  by  alkaloids  is  therefore  determined  by  the  alteration 
of  the  proteids,  and  the  increased  stability  of  the  combination  of  ozone  with  haemo- 
globin. 

Compounds  with  Cupric  Oxide. — Compounds  of  legumin,  conglutin,  and  gluten- 
casein  with  cupric  oxide  have  been  prepared  by  H.  Eitthausen  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  v. 
215).  These  bodies  are  precipitated  by  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  from  nearly  all 
liquids  containing  proteids,  provided  that  the  acids  or  alkalis  used  to  hold  the  proteids 
in  solution  are  present  only  in  slight  excess.  The  three  modifications  of  plant-casein 
just  mentioned  react  very  differently  with  cupric  solutions.  Legumin  in  combination 
with  cupric  oxide  not  only  remains  unaltered,  but  shows  little  inclination  to  dissolve 
in  water ;  conglutin  suffers  partial  decomposition,  attended  with  elimination  of 
ammonia,  and  becomes  somewhat  soluble  in  water  ;  gluten- casein  is  but  very  slightly 
altered,  but  dissolves  in  water  in  considerable  quantity.  These  observations  have 
been  extended  by  Eitthausen  a.  Pott  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  361)  to  the  compounds  of 
cupric  oxide  with  milk-casein  and  with  the  proteids  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water.  These  compounds  dissolve  in  cold  dilute  potash-ley  and  are  precipitated 
unaltered  on  neutralisation.  The  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  which  a  proteid  can  take 
up,  with  formation  of  a  soluble  compound,  is  distinctly  limited,  and  of  various  amount 
for  different  proteids.  The  compounds  in  question  are  well  adapted  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  proteids.  According  to  Stutzer  {Ber.  xiii.  251),  the  metliod  of  precipita- 
tion with  cupric  salts  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  separation  of  proteids 
from  other  nitrogen-compounds  occurring  in  plants,  e.g.  amygdalin,  solanine,  leucine, 
tyrosine,  asparagine,  alkaloids,  thiocarbamides,  nitrates,  ammonia-salts. 

Optical  aiid  Chemical  Characters  of  certain  Proteids,  especially  of  Dialysed 
Albumins. — The  following  observations  have  been  made  by  H.  Haas  {Chem.  Centr. 
1876,  295,  811,  824).  (1).  Egg-albumin  and  serum-albumin  cannot  be  freed  by 
dialysis  from  the  whole  of  their  inorganic  salts,  the  dry  albumin  obtained  from  the 
dialysed  solutions  yielding  on  the  average  1  per  cent,  of  ash.  (2).  Albumin-solutions 
freed  from  salts  as  completely  as  possible,  exhibit,  on  boiling,  or  on  addition  of  alcohol, 
at  least  a  strong  opalescence,  and  in  most  cases  strong  turbidity  and  even  precipitation. 
The  alteration  thus  exhibited  by  albumin  in  presence  of  only  small  quantities  of  salts 
is  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  natural  solutions  of  albumin,  although  the  two 
liquids  may  differ  in  external  appearance ;  the  change  which  takes  place  in  a  solution 
of  albumin,  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  salts,  must,  therefore,  also  be  regarded  as 
coagulation.  (3).  The  flocculent  precipitation  of  albumin  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  an 
acid  phosphate  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  quantitative  relation  between  the  albumin 
and  the  precipitant,  and  is  altogether  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 
The  precipitation  of  albumin  by  acids  in  the  form  of  flocks  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  chemical  process,  whereas  its  precipitation  by  salts  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  water  present,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  physical  change.  (4).  The  albumin 
at  the  end  of  the  dialysis  often  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  even  when  an  excess  of 
alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  was  before  present,  but  it  is  not  yb'v  determined  whether 
the  acid  reaction  belongs  to  the  albumin  itself  or  is  determined  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  substances.  From  his  own  experiments,  Haas  inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
reaction  of  pure  albumin-solutions  is  neutral.  (5).  The  specific  rotatory  power  of 
egg-albumin  is  —  38"08°;  that  of  serum-albumin  was  found  in  two  experiments  to  be 
—  62°,  in  a  third  —55-75°  ;  that  of  fihrinogen-suhstance,  prepared  from  an  ascitic  fluid, 
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was  —  59'75°;  that  of  sodium  albuminate  —55°.  (6).  The  specific  rotatory  power 
of  natural  albumin-solutions  is  not  altered  by  the  salts  which  they  contain,  no  matter 
in  what  quantity  these  salts  may  be  present. 

Comparison  between  Animal  and  Vegetable  Prote'ids. — The  following  analyses  of 
albumin,  casein,  and  fibrin  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  agreeing  nearly  with  those 
of  other  chemists  (i.  67,  811  ;  ii.  (540  ;  vi.  976),  have  been  made  by  A.  Brittner  {jSf. 
Eep.  Fharm.  xxi.  66-108  and  129-150) : 
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.  53-94 
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From  these  numbers  it  is  inferred  that  the  prote'ids  of  the  animal  organism  are 
merely  modifications  of  those  previously  formed  in  the  plant. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  characteristic  of  the  members  of  these  several 
groups,  Brittner  makes  the  following  remarks :  Blood-fibrin  and  plant-fibrin  react  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  egg-,  blood-,  and  plant-albumin,  with  strong  hydrochloric 
and  strong  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat ;  with  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  ;  with  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  heating ;  with  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate ;  and  with  Millon's  reagent  (vi.  970,  footnote).  Solutions  of  casein 
and  legumin  are  precipitated,  like  solutions  of  albumin,  by  alcohol,  tannic  acids, 
mineral  acids,  and  metallic  salts,— also  by  organic  acids,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
albumin.  Casein  dissolves  both  in  alkaline  liquids  and  in  very  dilute  acids,  but  nob 
in  water. 

Comparative  observations  on  prote'ids  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  have  also 
been  made  by  Th.  Weyl  {Pflilger's  Archiv.  f.  Fhysiologie,  xii.  635 ;  Zeitschr.  pkgsioL 
Chemie,  i.  72). 

Vitellin,  from  egg-yolk  dissolved  in  dilute  aqueous  sodium  chloride,  coagulates 
at  75°  if  the  solution  is  neutral;  on  gradually  raising  the  temperature,  partial, 
coagulation -takes  place  at  70°,  but  if  the  heat  be  quickly  increased,  coagulation  does 
not  commence  below  80°.  A  body  resembling  vitellin  in  all  known  reactions  was 
found  in  human  amniotic  liquor  in  a  case  of  disease.'  Vitellin  dissolved  in  solution  of 
common  salt  and  precipitated  by  water  is  easily  converted,  on  prolonged  immersion 
in  water,  into  an  albuminate  (casein) ;  it  is  then  insoluble  in  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  but  dissolves  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Eecently  pre- 
pared vitellin,  dissolved  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  is  but  slowly 
precipitated  by  water  alone,  but  on  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  solution,  an 
abundant  precipitation  takes  place.  On  adding  a  drop  of  sodium  carbonate  solution 
to  water  in  which  vitellin  is  suspended,  the  liquid  immediately  becomes  clear,  but  soon 
again  turbid,  and  clarifies  itself  on  repeated  addition  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  becom- 
ing turbid  again  soon  after.  This  effect  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the 
same  liquid,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  globulins  dissolved  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  reprecipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  Myosin  from  horse-flesh, 
dissolved  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  coagulates  at  55°- 60°,  and 
is  converted  by  prolonged  contact  with  water  into  albuminate,  and  then  becomes 
insoluble  in  dilute  solution  of  common  salt :  it  is  not  so  easily  precipitated  by  water 
as  vitellin.  Weyl  has  never  been  able  to  detect  it  in  albuminous  urine.  Serum- 
globulin,  prepared  from  the  serum  of  ox-blood  by  diluting  with  water,  neutralising 
with  acetic  acid,  and  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  liquid,  dissolves  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  hy  water  or  by  saturation 
with  sodium  chloride,  incompletely,  however,  in  the  latter  case.  The  neutral  solution 
coagulates  at  76°.  Serum-globulin  is  converted  by  prolonged  contact  with  water  into 
albuminate  ;  after  drying  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  heated  gradually 
up  to  100°  without  alteration  of  its  properties.  Serum-casein,  prepared  according 
to  Kiihne's  directions,  agrees  in  all  its  reactions  with  Kiihne's  globulin.  Since  now 
paraglobulin  (fibrinoplastic  substance)  differs  from  Kiihne's  globulin  only  by  the 
admixture  of  the  fibrin-ferment,  and  as,  moreover,  no  difference  has  hitherto  been 
made  out. between  globulin  and  serum-casein,  it  follows  that  blood-serum  contains 
only  one  globulin-substance,  namely,  serum-globulin. 

The  existence  of  vegetable  prote'ids  soluble  in  water,  like  egg-albumin,  has  not 
hitherto  been  demonstrated.  Plant-globulins  exhibit  the  same  reactions  as  animal 
globulins  and  animal  prote'ids  in  general.  Plant-vitellin,  extracted  by  common  salt 
solution  from  the  seeds  of  oats,  maize,  peas,  white  mustard,  and  Para  nuts,  agrees  in 
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all  its  reactions  with  vitellin  from  egg-yolk.  The  protei'ds  of  the  Para  nut  contain 
metnbraneless  crystals  consisting  of  vitellin,  reacting  like  animal  vitellin,  and  melting 
at  75°.  The  membrane  of  the  crystals,  which  forms  only  after  prolonged  contact 
with  water,  is  a  precipitated  membrane.  The  vitellin-crystals  are  doubly  refractive. 
The  ash  of  vitellin  consists  mainly  of  phosphates  mechanically  mixed  with  the 
organic  substance.  Elementary  analysis  gave  for  the  pure  vitellin,  52'43  per  cent.  C, 
7*12  H.,  18'1  N.,  0*55  S.  The  vitellin  analysed  was  free  from  nuclein  and  lecithin, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  purest  globulin-substance  yet  known.  The 
seeds  of  wheat,  peas,  oats,  white  mustard,  and  sweet  almonds  contain  also  a  second 
protei'd,  viz.  plant-my osin,  which  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  the  myosin  of  non- 
striated  muscles  (iii.  1066),  and  coagulates  at  5o°-60°.  Fresh  seeds  contain  no 
protei'ds  of  the  casein-group  (albuminate).  All  the  substances  hitherto  designated  as 
plant-casein  are  artificial  products,  or  have  been  formed  in  the  seeds  by  secondary 
processes,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  development  of  the  plant.  In  contact 
with  water,  acids,  or  alkalis,  all  globulins,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  probably  converted 
first  into  albuminates,  afterwards  into  coagulated  protei'ds. 

Eitthausen  {Chem.  Centr.  1877,  567,  586)  criticises  these  results,  and  likewise 
controverts  the  views  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  who,  in  his  '  Physiologische  Chemie  '  (I.  Theil, 
s.  75)  regards  the  prote'ids  contained  in  buds,  young  shoots,  and  seeds  as  globulin- 
substances,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  Eitthausen's  statements  respecting  the 
vegetable  prote'ids  are  founded  on  the  analysis,  not  of  pure  unaltered  prote'ids,  but  of 
substances  more  or  less  decomposed  and  imperfectly  purified.  Eitthausen,  on  the 
other  hand,  defends  his  method  of  preparing  vegetable  prote'ids,  and  on  the  ground  of 
numerous  elementary  analyses,  regards  vegetable  prote'ids  as  different  from  those  of 
animal  origin. 

Transformation  of  Proteids  in  the  Bodies  of  'Ruminants. — Experiments  on  goats 
by  Stohmann,  Friihling  a.  Eost  {Landw.  Vers.- St.  xii.  396),  have  led  to  the  following 
results  :  1.  The  total  quantity  of  albumin  decomposed  in  the  body  appears  as  oxida- 
tion-products in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements.  2.  The  transformation  of  albuminous 
matter  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  albumin  contained  in  the  circulation.  3.  The 
transformation  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  accelerated  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
water  imbibed.  4.  The  excretion  of  nitrogen  quickly  adapts  itself  to  an  increase  oi 
nitrogen  in  the  food.  5.  With  an  insufficiency  of  albumin  in  the  food,  the  body 
becomes  poorer  in  albumin.  6,  Considerable  increase  in  weight  takes  place  when, 
together  with  a  sufficiency  of  albumin,  large  quantities  of  non-nitrogenous  matters 
are  given.  These  experiments  show  that,  with  regard  to  the  transformation  of 
albuminous  matters  in  the  organism,  no  difference  exists  between  caiMiivorous  and 
herbivorous  animals,  excepting  that,  in  the  latter,  part  of  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body 
in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid. 

Albumin.  Eeaction  with  Potassium  Hydroxide. — Kiihne,  by  fusing  albumin 
with  potash,  obtained  a  body  which  he  regarded  as  an  isomeride  of  indole,  and  de- 
signated as  pseudo-indole ;  and  a  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Engler  a.  Janecke 
(p.  1089).  According  to  Nencki,  however  (J.  'pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvii.  97),  the  product 
thus  obtained  is  not  a  single  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  indole  with  a  body  called 
skatole  (q.v.),  obtained  also  from  excrements.  Nencki  also  finds  that  when  fused 
potash  acts  on  albumin,  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  formed,  in  addition  to  peptones,  and 
that,  by  further  action,  volatile  fatty  acids,  especially  valeric  acid,  are  produced,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  indole  and  skatole  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
fusion  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  amount  of  peptone-like  bodies  decreases,  and 
the  leucine  and  valeric  acid  are  gradually  converted  into  butyric  acid.  The  tyrosine 
is  perfectly  decomposed,  and  phenol  appears  instead.  The  latter  body  is  probably 
formed  from  the  tyrosine,  since  whenever  phenol  is  produced,  whether  by  putrefaction 
or  by  the  action  of  potash,  tyrosine  is  wanting,  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  reactions  of  Albumin  with  baryta-water,  see  p.  1681  ;  with  chloral,  p.  439. 

Oxidation. — By  oxidation  with  ammonium  permangancto  albumin  is  converted 
into  carbamic  acid  (p.  382). 

Eeaction  with  Cyanogen. — Experiments  by  0.  Loew  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  60)  on 
the  action  of  cyanogen  on  albumin,  have  led  to  the  following  results:  (1).  Cyanogen 
is  directly  taken  up  by  albumin,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  water.  (2).  The 
resulting  addition-product,  when  treated  with  alkalis,  gives  up  the  water  and  part  of 
the  cyanogen,  yielding  peculiar  non-nitrogenised  bodies.  (3).  An  atomic  group  of 
small  molecular  weight  separates  from  the  albumin,  taking  up  at  the  same  time  a 
relatively  large  quantity  of  cyanogen  and  water  ioxamo'idin). 

Coagulation. — Mathieu  a.  Urbain  {CoTiipt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  706),  by  exhausting  white 
of  egg  with  the  mercury-pnmp,  obtained  considerable  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide 
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together  with  small  quantities  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  They  consider  that  carbon 
dioxide  is  the  a,gent  -which  brings  about  the  coagulation  of  the  egg-white  on  heating, 
and  that  coagulated  egg-white  is  a  compound  of  protein-substance  with  carbon 
dioxide,  mixed  with  compounds,  formed  on  coagulation,  of  the  protein  substance  with 
salts  contained  in  the  egg-white.  Albumin,  exhausted  by  the  mercury-pump  of  its 
carbon  dioxide  and  volatile  salts  (ammonium  carbonate  and  sulphide),  reacts  like 
globulin,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  the  proteid  from  which  the  other  bodies  of  the 
class  are  formed  by  addition  of  small  quantities  of  various  substances. 

Gautier,  on  the  other  hand  {Bull.  Soc.  CMm.  [2],  xxii.  51),  found  that  dilute  solu- 
tions of  egg-albumin  through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  was  passed  for  several  days 
still  remained  coagulable  by  heat  (Urbain,  ibid.  484,  doubts  whether  this  treatment 
would  remove  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide)  ;  and  he  further  observes  that  white 
of  egg  dried  at  a  low  temperature  loses  the  property  of  coagulating  by  heat,  but 
recovers  it  when  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the  solution. 

Bege7ieration  of  Spoilt  Albumin  in  Print-works.  In  the  process  of  calico-printing, 
the  cloth  soaked  in  a  solution  of  albumin,  and  then  printed  with  the  dye-stuff.  Is 
finally  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam,  whereby  the  albumin  is  coagulated  and  the 
dye-stulF  fixed.  The  success  of  this  process,  however,  requires  that  the  albumin  shall 
be  quite  fresh  and  unspoiled,  so  that  a  perfect  solution  of  it  may  be  made  before  the 
cloth  is  steeped  in  it.  Albumin  which  has  become  insoluble  may  indeed  be  rendered 
soluble  again  by  the  action  of  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  loses  the  property  of  coagulating  in  the  steam-bath,  which  is  indispensable  to  its 
use  in  printing.  J.  Wagner,  however,  finds  that  350-400  grams  of  spoilt  albumin, 
placed  in  contact  with  30  grams  of  cold-washed  rennet,  suspended  in  a  litre  of  water 
to  which  10  grams  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  passes  into 
solution  at  a  temperature  of  37'5''  C,  and  that  this  liquid,  if  filtered  after  standing  for 
twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  and  neutralised  with  ammonia,  possesses,  like  the  aqueous 
solution  of  fresh  albumin,  the  property  of  coagulating  on  the  steam-bath,  and  fulfils 
all  technical  requirements.  According  to  Witz,  pig's  stomach  acts  in  this  way  still 
more  energetically  than  rennet.  It  is  remarkable  that  albumin  thus  dissolved  in 
pepsin  is  not  coagulated  by  acetic  acid.  Wagner  a.  Witz  also  propose  to  utilise  this 
action  of  pepsin  for  freeing  spoiled  printed  goods  from  the  colouring  matter  fixed  on 
them  by  coagulated  albumin.  Blood-fibrin  may  also  be  dissolved  by  means  of  this 
reagent  more  readily  than  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  as  observed  by  Boucbardat, 
is  capable  by  itself  of  dissolving  fibrin  (Wagner  a.  Witz,  Dingl.  'pol.  J.  ccxix.  166). 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Albumin. — To  detect  albumin  in  urine,  L.  Siebold 
{Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  248)  mixes  the  liquid  with  potash  to  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  filters,  acidulates  the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  and  heats  a  portion  of  it  to 
boiling.  If  the  heated  liquid  be  now  compared  with  a  cold  portion  contained  in 
another  tube,  the  slightest  turbidity  in  the  former  will  be  easily  detected.  A.  Hilger 
(Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  388)  has  compared  the  several  methods  proposed  for  the  detec- 
tion of  albumin  in  urine,  and  gives  the  preference  to  Boedeker's  method,  which  con- 
sists in  precipitating  the  albumin  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
observing  however  that  the  nitric  acid  test  and  the  coagulation- test  with  acetic  acid 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

For  quantitative  estimation,  Girgensohn  {N.  Eepert.  Pharm.  xxii.  557)  mixes  the 
solution  containing  the  albumin  with  half  its  volume  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
common  salt ;  adds  tannin  in  slight  excess  ;  collects  the  precipitate  on  a  weighed 
filter ;  washes  it  with  water  till  free  from  salt,  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol,  till  no 
more  tannin  can  be  detected  in  the  filtrate :  the  precipitate  then  consists  of  pure 
albumin.  In  estimating  albumin  in  urine  by  this  method,  uric  acid  must  first  be 
removed  by  adding  acetic  acid  and  leaving  the  liquid  in  the  cold. 

All  proteids  contained  in  albuminous  urine  are  precipitated  by  tannin  added  in 
slight  excess,  and  the  precipitate  when  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  gives  up  the 
whole  of  the  tannin.  The  albumin  in  the  urine  of  nephritic  patients  differs  from  that 
which  occurs  in  accidental  albuminuria,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  combines  with 
tannin,  the  former  taking  up  37  and  the  latter  28  per  cent,  of  that  substance.  The 
albumin  of  eggs,  of  serum,  and  of  pathological  secretions  in  general  combines  with 
28  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

On  Bornhardt's  method  of  estimating  albumin  in  solution  by  the  difference  of 
density  of  the  liquid  before  and  after  the  precipitation  of  the  albumin,  see  Zeitschr. 
anal.  Chem,  1870,  149;  1877,  124;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1870,  1056;  1877,  1088. 

Trinitro-alhumin,  C"H"'^(N02)3N*8S0-2,  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  triturating 
finely-pulverised  and  well-dried  albumin  in  a  cooled  capacious  mortar  with  14-16 
times  its  weight  of  hydrogen  nitrate,  NO^H,  perfectly  freed  from  nitrous  acid,  or  by 
briskly  agitating  it  therewith  in  a  cooled  bottle,  and  after  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
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quickly  mixing  the  resulting  gelatinous  mass  -with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  where- 
upon the  insoluble  light-yellow  tasteless  trinitro-eompound  separates  out.  If  the 
gelatinous  mass  be  left  to  itself  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  below  10°,  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  given  olf,  and  a  solution  is  formed,  which,  when 
diluted  with  water,  deposits  a  dark  yellow  tasteless  hydroxytrinitroalbumin, 
C"Hi««(N02)3N'6(OH)2(S02.0H)0-\ 

Trinitro-albumin  dissolves  without  alteration  in  dilute  alkalis,  forming  a  reddish- 
yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks  on  addition  of  an  acid. 
Its  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  without 
sensible  decomposition.  Its  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  heated  for  some  time 
and  then  mixed  with  water,  yields  a  precipitate  richer  in  sulphur  than  the  original 
compound.  Hydroxytrinitroalbumin  exhibits  similar  reactions  (0,  Loew,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  V.  433). 

On  Hexnitro-  and  Hexamido-albumin-sulphonic  acids,  see  vol.  vii.  p.  645. 

Compounds  of  Albumin  with  Adds  and  Alkalis. — Acid  compounds  of  albumin  are 
formed  by  pouring  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  into  a  parchment-paper  dialyser,  and 
leaving  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  contact  with  a  dilute  acid — e.g.  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
sulphuric,  orthophosphoric,  metaphosphoric,  citric,  oxalic,  acetic,  or  tartaric  acid, 
contained  in  an  outer  vessel.  Most  of  these  compounds  are  gelatinous.  For  a  quantity 
of  albumin  represented  by  Lieberkiihn's  formula,  C^^H'^^J^'i^SO-^,  the  compounds  con- 
tain 2  mols.  nitric,  2  mols.  hydrochloric,  1  mol.  sulphuric,  f  mol.  phosphoric  acid. 
They  are  all  precipitated  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  metaphosphoric,  and 
picric  acid  ;  some  also  by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  ammonium  chloride,  basic  lead 
acetate,  mercuric  chloride,  barium  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  alcohol,  phenol,  and  tannin 
(Gr.  S.  Johnson,  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxvii.  734). 

J.  Soyha,  {Pfluqer's  Archiv.  xii.  347)  finds,  from  comparative  experiments  on  acid- 
albumin  and  alkali-albuminate  (vi.  972),  that  these  bodies  exactly  resemble 
one  another  in  their  reactions,  and  that  the  hitherto  assumed  dilference  in  their  pre- 
cipitability  by  acids  in  presence  of  an  alkaline  phosphate  has  no  existence.  An 
alkaline  solution  either  of  albuminate  or  of  acid-albumin  containing  phosphate  may 
be  mixed  with  an  acid  till  acid  reaction  becomes  a.pparent,  without  formation  of  a 
precipitate.  At  the  limit  of  precipitability,  the  still  transparent  solutions  exhibit  an 
amphoteric  reaction  and  contain  9  mols.  acid  phosphate,  (MH-PO'*),  to  1  mol.  normal 
phosphate,  (M^HPO*) ;  if  the  relative  quantity  of  the  acid  phosphate  is  further 
increased,  precipitation  takes  place.  Soyka  proposes  to  retain  the  names  albuminate 
and  acid-albumin,  and  to  designate  as  protein  the  body  which,  in  combination  with 
acids,  forms  acid-albumin,  and  in  combination  with  a  base,  albuminate.  He  considers 
that,  in  spite  of  the  concordant  reactions  of  the  two,  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  acid-albumin  and  albuminate  are  identical  in  composition  and  con- 
stitution. Even  if  albuminate  and  acid-albumin  prepared  from  albumin  exhibit  no 
differences  in  their  precipitates,  such  differences  become  apparent  when  these  precipi- 
tates are  compared  with  those  of  syntonin  and  albuminate  which  have  been  prepared 
from  flesh.  Whether  these  differences  arise  from  a  diversity  in  the  proteins  of  these 
substances,  or  are  due  to  admixtures,  is  a  point  which  cannot  yet  be  decided,  as 
neither  the  elementary  analyses  nor  the  decomposition  observed  by  Nasse  {y\\.  1023) 
afford  any  satisfactory  evideuce  relating  to  it.  Soyka  refers  the  acid-albumins  and 
albuminates  to  one  and  the  same  albuminoid-group  (both  as  above-mentioned  contain- 
ing protein  united  in  the  one  case  with  an  acid,  in  the  other  with  a  base),  and  divides 
the  soluble  proteids  into  three  groups  :  albumins,  ^proteins,  nnd  globidins. 

According  to  Heynsius  (Arch,  neerl.  x.  1),  the  alkali-albuminates  differ  from  one 
another  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  alkali  used  in  their  preparation  ;  para- 
globulin  is  identical  with  the  albuminate  obtained  with  weak  alkali.  The  acid- 
albumins  also  differ  from  one  another  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  acid  used 
in  preparing  them. 

All  albuminates  when  dissolved  in  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  treated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  exhibit  a  splendid  violet  colour  and  faint  fluorescence,  and  if 
sufficiently  concentrated,  an  absorption  in  the  spectrum,  which,  like  that  of  urobilin 
and  the  red  oxidation-product  of  bile-pigment  (choletelin)  lies  between  the  lines  B 
and  F.  Bodies  not  chemically  related  to  the  albuminates  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 
Peptones  (p.  1688)  exhibit  it,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  with  the  albuminates 
(Adam  Ki'ewicz,  Ber.  viii.  161). 

Paralbumin. — This  variety  of  albumin,  which  Scherer  obtained  from  an  ovarian 
cyst(i.  68),  exhibits,  according  to  Huppert  (Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  xvi.  248)  the  following 
characteristic  reactions:  (1).  It  does  not  separate  on  boiling  from  a  solution  to  which 
acetic  acid  has  been  added,  differing  therein  from  serum-albumin,  which  by  proper 
regulation  of  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  may  be  completely  separated  on  boilmg  in 
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large  flakes,  the  liquid  becoming  quite  clear ;  a  solution  of  paralbumin  similarly 
treated  always  remains  milky  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  added. 

(2)  .  "When  a  liquid  containing  paralbumin  is  digested  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath 
with  hydrochloric  acid  of  O'l  per  cent.,  sugar  is  produced.  Paralbumin  is  not  peculiar 
to  ovarian  cysts,  but  occurs  also  in  other  cysts,  and  in  the  liquid  of  ascites. 

Casein.  The  identity  of  casein  with  potassium  albuminate,  on  which  doubts 
have  been  thrown  (vi.  973),  is  confirmed  by  the  following  facts  :  (1).  Both  casein 
from  milk  and  artificially  prepared  potassium  albuminate  are  precipitated  from 
alkaline  solutions  by  rennet.  (2).  Neither  of  them  is  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate. 

(3)  .  The  filtration  of  the  two  bodies  through  cells  of  porous  earthenware  is  influenced 
by  the  same  circumstances,  (4).  Both  are  decomposed  by  alkaline  hydroxides  under 
otherwise  similar  circumstances,  with  formation  of  a  sulphide  of  alkali-metal.  (5).  The 
dilFerences  observed  in  the  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  two  are  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  are  distinct  bodies  (Soxhlet,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  vi.  1). 

According  to  Bechamp  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1575),  casein  is  decomposed  at  140°, 
part  becoming  soluble  in  alkalis,  the  other  not ;  a  small  portion  of  the  latter,  however, 
dissolves  in  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of  casein  in  acetic  acid  yields,  on  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum,  an  inodorous  horny  mass  having  a  sour  taste.  100  pts.  of  casein  take  up 
33*1  acetic  acid.    Butyric  acid  likewise  unites  easily  with  casein. 

Conversion  of  Casein  into  Albumin. — The  addition  of  a  drop  of  mustard-oil  to 
20  grams  of  cow's  milk  prevents  the  coagulation  of  the  milk,  and  after  five  to  seven 
weeks,  the  casein  is  found  to  be  converted  into  albumin,  the  liquid  having  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  This  transformation  of  casein  appears  to  be  a  process  of  oxidation. 
If  the  milk  treated  with  mustard-oil  be  poured  into  an  earthenware  cell  standing  in  a 
solution  of  permanganate,  considerable  quantities  of  albumin  are  formed  in  a  few 
days  (Schwalbe,  Ber.  v.  286). 

On  the  Separation  of  Casein  from  Milk  by  Dialysis,  see  Milk  (p.  1326).  On  the 
Morphology  of  Milk-casein,  see  F.  A.  Kehrer  {Arch.  f.  Gynakologie,  ii.  1 ;  Jahresh.f. 
Chem.  1874,  931). 

Fibrin.  According  to  J.  Goodman  {Bep.  Br.  Assoc.  1871,  72),  egg-albumin  in 
contact  with  water  is  converted  in  a  short  time  into  fibrin ;  compare  Smee  (ii.  639). 
On  the  other  hand,  albumin  may  be  produced  by  decomposition  of  fibrin.  When 
blood-fibrin  is  dissolved  in  salt  water,  the  liquid,  mixed  with  a  trace  of  prussic  acid, 
to  prevent  putrefaction,  and  subjected  to  dialysis  till  the  salt  is  almost  completely 
removed,  the  solution  thus  freed  from  salt  is  found  to  contain  two  proteids,  evidently 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fibrin,  one  coagulable  by  heat,  precipitated 
by  mineral  acids  and  mercuric  chloride,  and  exhibiting  the  percentage  composition  of 
albumin,  while  the  other  is  not  coagulated  by  heat  and  yields  an  ash  rich  in  calcium 
phosphate  and  magnesia  (Gautier,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  227). 

Iron  in  Fibrin. — The  proportion  of  iron  in  the  fibrin,  blood-corpuscles,  and  albumin 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  a  half-fatted  cow  has  been  determined  by  Boussingault 
{Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iii.  526).  The  amounts  per  cent,  in  the  air-dried  substances  were 
found  to  be : 

Ash  Iron 
Fibrin        .....    2-151  00466 

Corpuscles   1-325  0-3500 

Albumin   8-716  0-0863 

Pancreatic  Digestion. — The  products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  fibrin  yield  a 
distillate  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  indole  (Nencki, .Ser.  vii.  1593).  Other  proteids 
similarly  treated  likewise  yield  indole  (p.  1089). 

On  the  Coagulation  of  Fibrin,  see  A.  Schmidt  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  78,  112; 
Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxxi.  483,  726),  and  0.  Hammarsten  {PflUger's  Archiv.  f.  Physiologic, 
xiv.  211-273  ;  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxi.  726). 

On  Myosin,  see  p.  1684. 

Peptones.  The  preparation  and  reactions  of  these  bodies  have  been  studied  by 
E.  Maly  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxv.  178).  To  prepare  them,  purified  dry  fibrin,  after 
maceration  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  digested  for  two  or  three  days  with  pepsin, 
and  the  resulting  solution  is  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  boiled,  filtered,  and 
evaporated.  It  is  then  subjected  to  prolonged  dialysis  to  remove  chlorides,  and  the 
peptone-solution  removed  from  the  dialyser  is  filtered,  if  necessary,  concentrated,  and 
fractionally  precipitated  with  alcohol. 

This  peptone  solution  gives  with  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  a  precipi- 
tate which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acids — a  reaction  likewise  exhibited 
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by  proteids  in  their  original  state.  As  the  mean  of  several  analyses  of  various  pep- 
tone-preparations, Maly  found  51-40  per  cent.  C,  6*95  H.,  and  17*31  N.  He  regards 
peptone,  not  as  a  mixture  of  decomposition-products  of  proteids,  but  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  substance,  differing  but  little  in  elementary  composition  from  the  protei'd 
from  which  it  is  produced. 

To  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  peptone,  respecting  which  opinions  have 
hitherto  been  much  divided,  Maly  made  experiments  on  pigeons  with  peptone  prepared 
from  blood-fibrin  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  quantity  given  being  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  albumin  in  the  food  previously  supplied  to  the  birds.  These  ex- 
periments led  to  the  conclusion  that  peptone  is  still  an  unresolved  protein-molecule, 
capable  of  replacing  albumin,  useful  and  available  for  the  organism,  and  a  product  of 
digestion  capable  of  reconstruction  into  albumin  and  assimilation  by  the  organism. 

Peptones  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
exhibit  the  same  violet  colour,  fluorescence  and  absorption-spectrum  as  unaltered 
proteids,  whereas  bodies  not  related  to  the  proteids  do  not  exhibit  these  appearances. 
Hence  it  follows  that  all  peptones  stand  to  the  proteids  in  a  closer  relation  than  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  those  bodies,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  &c.  (Adam- 
kiewicz,  Ber.  viii.  161). 

According  to  Huppert  (^er.  vi.  1279),  the  so-called  'peptone,'  obtained  by  pan- 
creatic digestion  of  proteids,  is  a  mixture  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  at  least  two  other 
substances  as  far  removed  from  the  proteids  as  the  two  just  mentioned. 

Detection  in  Urine. — To  detect  peptones  in  albuminous  urine.  Senator  {Zeitschr. 
anal.  Chem.  vii.  474)  removes  the  albumin  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  heating  with  or 
without  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  mixes  the  filtrate  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
alcohol,  whereby  the  peptone  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate  which 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  but  soluble  in  water,  and  is  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  acid. 


Appejtdix  to  Proteids. 

Gelatinous  Substances.  From  experiments  by  Schiitzenberger  a.  Bourgeois 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  262),  it  appears  that  when  isinglass,  ossein,  gelatin,  and  chon- 
drin  are  decomposed  by  the  method  applied  by  Schiitzenberger  to  proteids  (p.  1681), 
they  likewise  yield  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxalic  acid,  in  such  proportions  as 
to  show  that  they  consist  of  urea  and  oxamide.  The  analysis  of  the  mixture  of  amido- 
compounds  thus  produced  shows  that  the  mode  of  decomposition  is  nearly  the  same 
for  isinglass,  ossein,  and  glue,  but  somewhat  different  for  chondrin.  For  the  first 
three  bodies  it  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : 

C.6JJ124N24029       isH^O  =  C^H^O*  +  C02  +  0-5C2H4O2  +  4NH3  +  c^H'^N^oQ^" 
Gelatin.  Oxalic  Acetic  Mixture' of 

acid.  acid.  amides. 

The  mixture  of  amides  is  composed  as  follows  : 

C72H1 44^^20040  ^  6C2H^N02  +  2CsH^N02  -t-  2C^H9N02 
Glycocine.  Alanine.  Amidobutyric 

acid. 

+  6C*H^N02  +  2C^H9N02  -f  2C«H"N02 

«  ,  ' 

Amido-compounds  of  the  acrylic  series. 

For  chondrin  the  mode  of  decomposition  is : 

=     C^H^O*    +     C02    +     1'5C2H*02    +     4NH3     +  093JJ172N20052 

Mixture  of 
amides. 

G-elatin  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields,  according  to  Gaehtgens  {Zeitschr. 
physiol.  Chem.  i.  299),  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids  in  small  quantity,  a  compound 
C^'H^^N^O",  crystallising  in  prisms,  and  two  substances  agreeing  nearly  in  composition 
with  alanine  and  amidobutyric  acid  respectively.  Gaehtgens  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  compound  C^^H-^N=^0^  may  be  resolvable  by  repeated  crystallisation  into  C^H^NO'^', 
C^HSNO-,  and  C^H^NO^. 

According  to  Bizio  (G^«2'2'.  chim.  ital.  1876,  255),  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of 
gelatin  reduces  mercuric  chloride  and  oxide,  with  separation  of  metallic  silver. 

Nutritive  value  of  Gelatigenous  Tissues,  ^'■c. — From  experiments  by  J.  Etzinger 
{N.  Rep.  Fharm.  xxiii.  635)  it  appears  that  bones,  cartilage,  and  tendons,  by  virtue  of 
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the  gelatinous  substance  contained  in  thenij  play  an  important  part  in  animal  nutrition. 
Tendons  are  the  most  readily  digested  ;  bones  pass  so  rapidly  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  their  organic  substance  is  absorbed  during  the 
passage.  As  gelatigenous  tissues  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  albumin,  their 
nutritive  value  must  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gelatin  which  can  be  obtained 
from  them ;  they  are  capable  of  saving  a  large  quantity  of  albumin,  which  would  be 
decomposed  in  their  absence. 

C.  Voit  {Zeitschr.f.  Biologie,  viii.  297)  finds,  by  feeding  experiments  on  animals, 
that  gelatin  is  not  capable  of  entirely  replacing  albumin  in  nutrition.  In  the  animal 
body  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  circulating  albumin  and  organic  albumin. 
The  former  is  subject  to  rapid  decomposition  ;  the  latter  is  not  decomposed  as  such, 
but  is  converted  into  circulating  albumin  only  when  the  food  does  not  contain  a 
quantity  of  albumin  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  of  circulating  albumin.  If  the  food 
contains  an  excess  of  albumin,  that  excess  is  stored  up  as  organic  albumin.  Now 
f>elatin  can  never  yield  organic  albumin,  but  it  may  replace  the  circulating  albumin 
in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  conversion  of  organic  into  circulating  albumin.  In  a  large 
dog,  168  pts.  of  gelatin  were  found  to  be  capable  of  replacing  84  pts.  of  albumin  in 
the  food.  Gelatin  also  diminishes  the  waste  of  fat  in  the  body,  200  pts.  of  gelatin 
acting  in  the  same  way  as  74  pts.  of  fat. 

PROTOCATSGHITZC    ACID,    or   [1:3:  4]  DIHVBROKirBEia-ZOZC 


acid,  see  vii.  431,  932,  1023  ;  viii.  289.  On  its  formation  from  Narcotine-derivatives, 
viii.  1384.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  iodoparahydroxy- 
benzaldehyde,  C«OT(OH)(CHO)  (Tiemann  a.  Herzfeld,  ^er.  x.  213),  on  Peruvian 
guaiac-resin  (p.  899),  and  on  angelica-resin  (C.  Brimmer,  N.  Eep.  Tharm.  xxiv.  641). 

Action  of  Nitrous  gas. — "When  this  gas  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
protocatechuic  acid,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide  are  evolved,  and  a  com- 
plicated reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  carboxytartronic 
acid,  dinitrodihydroxyquinone,  trinitrophenol,  a-dinitrophenol,  and  nitrohydroxybenzoic 
acid.  On  shaking  up  the  ethereal  solution  with  water,  and  adding  sodium  carbonate 
to  the  resulting  aqueous  solution,  sodium  carboxytai'tronate,  C^H^Na^O^,  separates 
out  as  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder.  When  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  is 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  glistening  yellow  scales  of  sodium  dinitrodi- 
hydroxyquinone are  deposited.  The  mother-liquor  contained  oxalic  acid  and  a  nitro- 
product  which  could  not  be  isolated. 

Sodium  carhoxytartronate  is  decomposed  by  water  (in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble) 
at  60°,  carbon  dioxide  being  given  off  and  sodium  tartronate  formed : 


The  same  change  takes  place  when  the  dry  sodium  salt  is  heated  at  100°.  Car 
boxytartronic  acid  has  not  been  isolated. 

Sodium-dinitrodihydroxyquinone,  C^Na^H^O**  -h  2H20,  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre, 
and  the  colour  of  brass.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  water,  forming  a  brown  solution. 
The  free  acid  is  very  unstable  ;  it  crystallises  in  long  greenish-yellow  needles,  which 
are  freely  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  in  ether. 

On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of 
nitrous  gas  on  protocatechuic  acid,  a  mixture  of  picric  acid,  a-dinitrophenol,  and 
nitrohydroxybenzoic  acid  is  deposited.  The  mother-liquor  contains  picric  and  oxalic 
acids,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  nitro-product  which  dissolves  in  potash  with  a 
splendid  purple  coloration. 

The  nitrohydroxybenzoic  acid  was  separated  from  a- dinitro phenol  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  hot  benzene,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  cooling,  in  compact 
yellow  needles  (m.  p.  178~^),  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water.  The 
hydrochloride  of  the  ar/iidohydroxybenzoic  acid,  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  nitro-acid 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  slender  needles.  The  sulphate  forms 
microscopic  crystals  (Grruber,  Ber.  xii.  514). 


OH 


On  the  formation  and  constitution  of  this 


0H.C(C00Na)2(C00H)  =  0H.C(C00Na)2H  +  CO^. 
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HoMOLOGUEs  OF  Pbotocatbchuic  Acid  AND  Allied  COMPOUNDS  (F.  Tiemann, 

Ber.  xi.  659). 

The  compounds  containing  the  common  group  q^C'^H^— C=  and  therefore  de- 

rivable  from  protocatechuic  acid,  jjq^C^H^.CO.OH,  may  be  arranged  in  four 
parallel  series,  viz. : 

1.  The  P7'otocatecImic  series  proper,  the  members  of  which  contain  in  the  side-chain 
a  single  carbon-atom  — C=. 

2.  The  a-Homoprotocatechuic  series,  the  characteristic  group  of  which  is  the  side- 
chain  _GH2— C=. 

3.  The  Hydrocaffeic  series,  the  members  of  which  contain  in  the  side-chain  the 
group  —  CH2— CH2— C=. 

4.  The  Caffeic  series,  containing  in  the  side-chain  the  group  — CH=CH — C=. 
The  first  of  the  two  following  tables  (p.  1692)  exhibits  the  constitution  and  melting 

points  of  the  known  acids  of  these  protocatechuic  series,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  melting  point  of  an  acid  in  each  homologous  series  is  for  the  most  part  lower  as  the 
position  of  the  acid  in  that  series  is  higher ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  gradual 
rise  of  melting  point  takes  place  on  passing  from  the  hydrocalFeic  to  the  calFeic  series. 
The  second  table  shows  the  relations,  in  constitution  and  melting  point,  of  the  acids 
of  the  protocatechuic  series  proper  to  the  corresponding  aldehydes  and  alcohols,  and 
to  the  phenols  formed  from  the  acids  by  conversion  of  the  COOH-group  into  CH'. 

The  letters  m  and  p  in  these  tables  denote  that  the  radicles  to  which  they  are 
attached  are  in  the  meta  and  para  positions  with  respect  to  the  carboxyl-group, 

Methyl-protocatecliuic  Acids : 

13  4 

Vanillic  acid  ....  C«H3(C00H)(0OT)(0H) 
Isovanillic  acid  ....  C«H3(C00H)(0H)(0CH=') 
Veratricacid      ....  C«H3(C00H)(0CH=^)(,0GH^) 

These  acids  have  already  been  described  (under  Dioxtbenzoic  Acids,  pp.  289-292). 
The  following,  additional  observations  on  them  have  been  recently  published  by 
K.  U.  Matsmoto  {Ber.  xi.  122). 

Isovanillic  acid  is  best  prepared  by  heating  veratric  acid  (2  grams)  for  five 
hours  at  ]60°-170°  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (75  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  1  pt,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sp.  gr.  1*20,  and  2  pts.  water),  and  may  be  purified  by  boiling  it  with 
acetic  acid,  and  pouring  the  product  into  water,  whereupon  acetisovanillin  separates 
out,  while  veratric  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  acetyl-compoimd,  boiled  with  dilute 
potash-solution,  yields  pure  isovanillic  acid.  This  acid  crystallises  in  shining  tran- 
sparent prisms,  like  those  of  vanillic  acid,  and  melts  at  250°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solutions  give  no  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  The  alkaline 
isovanillates  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  barium,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
are  tolerably  soluble  salts,  crystallising  in  needles.  The  lead  salt  is  obtained  as  a 
difficultly  soluble  white  crystalline  precipitate ;  the  silver  salt  is  also  white,  and  is 
decomposed  by  light  less  rapidly  than  the  vanillate. 

The  following  are  the  solubilities  of  the  three  methylated  protocatechuic  acids  in 
water : 

Pts.  of  water, 
at  14°  at  100° 

1  pt.  veratric  acid  .  .  .  (m.  p.  174°-175°)  2100-2150  160-165 
1  „  vanillic  acid    .       .       .    (   „  207°)   850-  860         39-  40 

1  „  isovanillic  acid        .       •    (   „  250°)  1650-1700  155-160 

The  methyl  and  ethyl  ethers  of  these  acids  were  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  the  respective  alcohols. 

Methyl  Vanillate,  C«H3(OCH='pH.COOCH3,  crystallises  in  shining  white  needles 
melting  at  62°-63°.  It  boils  at  285°-287°,  and  is  not  attacked  by  alkalis  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Methyl  Veratrate,  C^W{OGWf.QOOCTL^,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  white  needles.  It 
melts  at  59°-60°,  and  boils  at  300°,  is  odourless,  and  not  attacked  by  ammonia  or 
alkalis  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  ether  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating 
potassium  hydrate,  methyl  iodide,  and  vanillic  acid  in  sealed  tubes.  The  product  of 
the  reaction  is  then  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  treated  with 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  to  remove  unaltered  vanillic  acid. 
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Ethyl  Veratrate  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  43"-44°,  and  boils  at  295°-296°. 

Methjl  Nitroveratrate,  C^W{^0"){pCB}fQO''CYL\  prepared,  like  the  ethyl-com- 
pound (p.  290),  from  nitroveratric  acid,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  needles  melting 
at  143°-144°. 

Methyl  Isonitroveratrate,  produced  by  heating  nitro vanillic  acid  with  methyl  iodide 
and  potassium  hydrate,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  hard  shining  needles  melting  at  127°-128°.  The 
difference  in  properties  between  this  and  the  preceding  ether  shows  that  the  position 
of  the  nitro-group  in  nitrovanillic  acid  is  different  from  that  which  it  occupies  in 
nitroveratric  acid.  The  last-described  ether  yields  by  saponification  isonitro- 
veratric  acid,  C^.H2(N02)(OCH"')-COOH,  which  crystallises  in  white  anhydrous 
needles  melting  at  200°-202°. 

Ethyl  Amidoveratmte,  G^B.\l^R^){OGW'fCO''Gm^,  is  produced  by  treating  the 
corresponding  nitro-ether  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  separated  from 
the  solution  of  its  hydrochloride  by  dilute  soda-ley  or  ammonia.  It  crystallises  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  small  colourless  needles  melting  at  88°-89°. 

Acetisovanillic  acid,  C^COOH.H.OC-H^O.OCH^.H^,  prepared,  like  aceto- 
vanillic  acid  (p.  290),  by  digesting  isovanillic  acid  at  100°,  and  precipitating  with 
water,  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  shining  scales  me]ting  at  206°-207°,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 

' mtro-acetisovanillic  acid,  C«H2(N02)(O.C2H='0)m(OCH3)pCOOH,  prepared 
like  nitro-acetovanillic  acid  (p.  290),  crystallises  in  shining  needles  melting  at  168°- 
169°,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  boiling  with  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  nitroisovanillic  acid, 
C**H^(N0''^)(0H)in(0CH^)pCO0H,  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  spherical  groaps 
of  needles  melting  at  172°-173°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bromoveratric  acid,  C''H-Br(OCH^)'COOH,  first  obtained,  though  not  pure, 
by  Kolle  (vii.  432),  may  be  prepared  by  adding  bromine  (rather  more  than  1  mol.)  to 
a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  1  mol.  veratric  acid.  A  red  resin  then  separates,  and  from 
the  liquid  decanted  therefrom  the  brominated  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  needles 
melting  at  183°-184°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    By  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  gallic  acid. 

The  red  resin  contains  dibromodimethylcatechol,  or  dibromoveratrol, 
C^H2Br2(0CH^)2,  which  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  alcoholic  solution,  first  as  an  emulsion,  afterwards  crystalline.  From 
dilute  alcohol  it  crystallises  in  hard  shining  prisms  melting  at  83°-84°. 

Bromoacetovanillic  acid,  C^WBv{OGW){OC'WO)pOOB.,  is  produced,  to- 
gether with  bromovanillic  acid,  by  bromination  of  acetovanillic  acid,  and  crystallises 
from  hot  water  or  dilute  alcohol  in  anhydrous  prisms  melting  at  165°-167°. 

Bromovanillic  acid,  C«H-Br(0CH3)(0H)C00H,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potash-ley  on  its  aceto-derivative,  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  latter,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  hot  water  with  1  mol.  H^O,  which 
is  given  off  at  100°-110°.  The  dehydrated  compound  melts  at  192°-193°.  When 
heated  with  methyl  iodide  and  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  converted  into  the  methyl- 
ether  of  the  above-described  bromoveratric  acid.  Hence  it  appears  that — contrary  to 
what  takes  place  with  the  nitro-group, — the  bromine  replaces  in  acetovanillic  acid 
the  same  hydrogen-atom  as  in  acetoveratric  acid. 

Caffeic  and  Ferulic  Acids.  The  following  details  respecting  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  these  acids,  and  some  of  their  derivatives,  are  given  by  F.  Tiemann 
a.  Nagajosi-Nagai  {Ber.  xi.  658). 

m  p 

Acetovanillin,  C^W.{QOB).{O.CiW){O.O^B.^O),  is  best  prepared  by  allowing  the 
sodium-compound  of  vanillin  to  remain  in  contact  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  acetic 
anhydride  for  some  hours.  It  forms  large  flat  needles  which  melt  at  77°  ;  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  sparingly  in  water. 

m  p 

Acetoferulic  acid,  C*=H3(CH=:CH.COOH)(O.CH3)(O.C-H30),  is  formed  by  heating 
either  vanillin  or  the  preceding  compound  Avith  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
anhydride.  It  crystallises  in  slender  needles  melting  at  196°- 197°  ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  with  difficulty  in  water. 

m  p 

Ferulic  acid,  C«m(CH=CH.COOH)(O.OT)(OH),  results  from  the  decomposi- 
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tion  of  the  preceding  compound  by  sodium  hydrate.  This  synthetic  acid  crystalKses 
from  boiling  water  in  brittle,  high  refractive  prisms,  melting  at  168°-1 69°,  which  is 
also  the  melting  point  of  ferulic  acid  prepared  from  asafoetida  (p.  785).  In  order, 
finally,  to  establish  the  identity  of  these  products:  (1)  the  latter  was  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  and  found  to  yield  a  body  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  aceto- 
ferulic  acid  described  above ;  and  (2)  the  acetoferulie  acid  thus  prepared  from  the 
*  natural '  acid  was  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  in  acetic  acid  solution,  and 
found  to  yield  acetovanillin  and  acetovanillic  acid. 

In  ferulic  acid  the  hydrogen  both  of  the  carboxyl-group  and  of  the  phenolic 
hydroxyl  is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  metals,  so  that  it  yields  two  classes  of  salts, 
of  which  the  primary  ammonium  and  secondary  potassium  salts  have  been  obtained 
by  Hlasiwetz.  Ferulic  acid  is  a  hydroxyl-methoxyl-cinnamic  acid,  and  can  readily 
take  up  two  hydrogen-atoms,  forming  hydroferulic  acid. 

Hydroferulic  acid,  Q^W{OW.GR\COOn){OGW){OB),  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  reducing  agents  upon  ferulic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution 
in  microscopic  plates  (m.  p.  89°-90°),  which  are  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  hot  water.    Like  the  preceding  it  forms  two  classes  of  salts. 

m  p 

JDimethylcaffeic  acid,  C«H3(CH=CH.COOH)(O.CH3)2,  or  Methylferulic  acid,  may 
be  prepared  by  replacing  either  the  two  hydroxyl-groups  of  caffeic  or  dioxycinnamic 
acid,  or  the  single  hydroxyl-group  of  ferulic  acid  with  methoxyl,  by  heating  them 
with  potash  and  methyl  iodide  in  methyl-alcohol  solution.  Dimethylcaffeic  acid 
crystallises  in  needles  which  melt  at  180°-181°.  It  is  monobasic,  and  forms  easily 
soluble  salts  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths. 

m  p 

Hydrodimethylcaffeic  acid,  C«H3(CH2  CH2.COOH)(OCH3)2,  was  obtained  by  re- 
duction from  dimethylcaffeic  acid  prepared  either  from  ferulic  acid  or  from  caffeic 
acid  :  the  products  were  identical.  This  acid  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
slender  needles  which  melt  at  96°-97°  to  an  oil  which  solidifies  at  60°. 

m  p 

IsoferuliG  acid,  Q^W{C'K—Q'R.GO0B.){OB.)[O0B.%  is  formed  by  heating  caffeic 
acid  with  methyl  iodide  and  potassium  hydrate  in  quantity  less  than  sufficient  for  the 
complete  replacement  of  its  hydroxyl.  The  methyl  ethers  of  isoferulic  and  dimethyl- 
caffeic acids  thereby  obtained  are  easily  separated,  and  the  isoferulic  acid  may  be 
isolated,  after  saponification,  in  the  form  of  crystals  which  melt  at  211°-212°.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  salts. 

m  p 

Hydroisoferulic  acid,  C^'R\OW.CW.COOB.){On){OGB?),  is  readily  formed  from 
the  preceding  acid  by  reduction.  The  pure  acid  forms  slender  colourless  needles 
which  melt  at  146°  to  an  oil  which  solidifies  at  133°. 

Synthesis  of  Caffeic  Acid. — By  the  action  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride 
on  protocatechuic  aldehyde,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  diacetocaffeic  acid, 

C«H3(CH=CH.COOH)(OC?I30)(OC2H30),  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  caffeic  acid ;  it  crystallises  in  slender 
needles,  melts  at  190°-191°,  and  when  heated  with  potash-solution,  is  readily  con- 
verted into  caffeic  acid. 

PSEUBACOM'lTSBfl'B  and  ikXiIsISB  BASES  (Wright  a.  Luff,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxiii.  151  ;  xxxv.  387  ;  Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  67,  245  ;  xxxix.  224). 

Pseudaconitine,  C^^H''^N0*2  jg  ^h^,  gi^ief  basic  constituent  of  Aconitum  ferox, 
but  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  pure  state,  as  in  the  process  of  extraction  it  is 
partly  converted,  by  loss  of  H^O,  into  apopseudaconitine,  C^^H^^NO^S  which  adheres 
to  it  with  great  obstinacy,  and  it  is  only  after  a  long  process  of  purification  (described 
in  the  paper  above  cited)  that  the  pseudaconitine  exhibits  the  composition  represented 
by  the  formula  C^sH^^NO^^. 

Pure  pseudaconitine  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  aconitine,  and 
crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  from  ether,  or  better  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
light  petroleum,  in  transparent  needles  and  sandy  crystals ;  after  rapid  evaporation 
it  remains  syrupy.  In  the  air-dried  state  it  contains  1  mol.  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  is  given  off  at  80°  in  a  stream  of  air,  and  more  quickly  at  100°,  the  residue  at 
the  same  time  slightly  caking  together.  At  104°-105°  it  melts  to  a  viscid  transparent 
liquid.  The  solutions  of  its  salts  form  very  sparingly  soluble  precipitates  with 
potassio-mercuric  iodide  and  bromide,  somewhat  more  soluble  precipitates  with 
mercuric  chloride,  auric  chloride,  iodised  potassium  iodide,  alkalis  and  their  carbon- 
ales,  and  tannin. 

Pseudaconitine  may  be  heated  for  some  time  at  105°  without  sensible  alteration 
of  weight,  but  when  it  is  heated  to  135°— or  its  acetate  to  130°- 140°-  then  dissolved 
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in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  taken  up  by  ether,  amorphous 
bases  (forming  also  amorphous  salts)  are  produced,  represented  by  the  formulae 
2C=*«H*«NO'2_3H20  and  C^^^H^^js^q '2—2^0. 

Apops  eudaconitine,  C^^H*'NO'',  is  formed  by  abstraction  of  water  from 
pseudaconitine  under  the  influence  of  mineral  acids.  The  action  takes  place  even 
with  very  dilute  acids  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  not  complete  even  at  100°; 
it  is  however  mainly  represented  by  the  equation  C3«H«NO'2  =  H20  +  C^sH^^NO",  and 
the  apopseudaconitine  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  product  by  supersaturation 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  agitation  with  ether.  This  base  is  very  much  like  pseud- 
aconitine, but  somewhat  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  the  air-dried  state  it 
contains  1  mol.  H^O,  which  is  given  off  at  100°,  It  forms  a  well-crystallised  nitrate, 
and  an  aurochloride,  0^°H"NO^^HCl,AuCl^  very  much  like  that  of  pseudaconitine. 

Acetyl-apopseudaconitine,  C^^H''*'(C-H^O)NO^',  is  formed  on  heating  pseudaconitine 
at  100°  with  acetic  anhydride  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separated  from  the  product 
by  agitation  with  ether.  It  is  crystalline,  contains  in  the  air-dried  state  1  mol.  water, 
forms  a  well-crystallised  nitrate  and  aurochloride.  By  saponification  with  alkalis  it 
is  resolved  into  acetic  and  dimethylprotocatechuic  acids. 

Bcnzoylajpopseudaconitine,  C^''H*^(C''ff  0)N0'\  formed  in  like  mannerby  the  action 
of  benzoic  anhydride  on  pseudaconitine,  also  contains  in  the  air-dried  state  1  mol. 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  is  altogether  very  much  like  the  acetylated  base. 

Fseudaconine,  C^^H^^NO^,  is  formed,  together  with  dimethylprotocatechuic  acid, 
by  heating  pseudaconitine  at  100°  with  alcoholic  soda-solution : 

C36H49NO»2  +  H^O  =  C^H'^O^  C2'H«N0^ 

To  separate  the  pseudaconine,  the  liquid  product  of  the  reaction  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaken  with  ether  ;  the  dimethyl- 
protocatechuic acid  thereby  dissolved  is  removed;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol; 
the  alcohol  distilled  off ;  and  the  pseudaconine  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  by  ether, 
which  leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a  varnish-like  but  apparently  crystallisable  mass. 
It  melts  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  ;  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction  ;  a  bitter  but  not  caustic  taste ;  and  is  distinguished  from  pseud- 
aconitine by  its  greater  solubility  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  combination  with 
acids.    It  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts.    Pseudaconine  salts  are  all  amorphous. 

Apopseudaconine,  C'-^H^^'NO^  is  formed,  together  with  dimethyl-protocatechuic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  soda-solution  at  140°  on  pseudaconitine: 

Bihenzoyl-apopseudaconine,  C"H^''(OC^H^O)-NO^,  and  the  corresponding  diacefyl- 
derivative,  are  obtained  by  heating  pseudaconine  with  benzoic  and  acetic  anhydride 
respectively,  1  mol.  H^O  being  first  separated  from  the  pseudaconine  and  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  the  residue  then  replaced  by  benzoyl  or  acetyl.  Both  these  bases  are 
amorphous,  and  form  amorphous  salts,  those  of  the  benzoylated  base  being  nearly 
insoluble,  and  those  of  the  acetylated  base  moderately  soluble  in  water.  Both  melt  at 
100°,  and  decompose  at  higher  temperatures. 

The  bases  above  described  may  be  represented  by  the  following  constitutional 
formulae : 

Pseudaconitine     ....  {C^m^mO')^0}I 

\0— CO— C«HS(0CH3)2 

Apopseudaconitine      .       .       .  {C^m^'m')^OR 

\0— CO— C«H3(0CH''y 
Pseudaconine       ....  (C2-H3^NO^)(OH)* 

Apopseudaconine.       .       .       .  (C27H3'NO«)<^^jj^2 
Benzoylapopseudaconine      .       .  (C"H37NO^)<^^^7-g-5Q^2 

Aconitine,  C33jj43j^o'2  (Wright  a.  Luff,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  318 ;  see  also  p.  40 
of  this  volume).  This  is  the  principal  alkaloid  of  monkshood  {Aconitum  Napellus), 
It  reacts  with  acids  and  alkalis  in  the  same  manner  as  pseudaconitine,  producing  the 
following  bases  : 

Apoaconitine,  C^H^^NO'',  is  formed  from  aconitine  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral 
acids  or  of  concentrated  tartaric  acid  (which,  however,  partly  act  in  the  same  manner 
a.s  alkalis,  infra).    It  crystallises  from  ether,  melts  at  18o°-l 86°,  forms  a  crystallised 
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nitrate,  and  a  hydrobromide  having  the  composition  C^'H^'NO'SHBr  +  2|H20.  This 
base  is  probably  formed  by  decomposition  of  aconitine  during  the  preparation  of  the 
latter,  and  to  its  admixture  may  be  attributed  the  very  discordant  statements  which 
have  been  made  respecting  the  composition  of  aconitine. 

Acetyl apoaconitine,  C^^H*"(C2H^0)N0",  and  Menzoyl-apoaconitiiie,  are  produced 
by  heating  aconitine  with  acetic  and  benzoic  anhydride 'respectively,  a  molecule  of 
water  being  first  removed,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  residue  then  replaced 
by  acetyl  or  benzoyl.  Acetylapoaconitine  crystallises  from  ether,  melts  at  180°- 
181°  (corr.),  and  forms  amorphous  salts.  In  its  preparation  the  temperature 
must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  100°,  as  otherwise  an  amorphous  base  will  be 
formed. 

Aconine,  C^^H^^NO",  is  formed,  together  with  benzoic  acid,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
alkalis  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  aconitine,  the  conversion  being  most  completely 
effected  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  soda-solution  :  the  same  change  is  also  produced  by 
heating  aconitine  with  water  at  140°  : 

This  reaction  of  aconitine,  and  the  corresponding  reaction  of  pseudaconitine,  are 
analogous  to  that  of  cocaine,  which  yields  methyl  alcohol,  benzoic  acid,  and  ecgonine 
(vi.  480),  and  to  that  of  atropine,  which  yields  tropic  acid  and  tropine  (vi.  249). 

Aconine  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  alkalis,  and  chloroform,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  ether,  especially  when  the  ether  is  free  from  alcohol.  It  is  amorphous,  as 
are  also  its  salts ;  melts  at  130°  ;  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts,  and  at  the  boiling  heat 
also  Fehling's  solution.  The  mercur iodide  has  the  composition  C^^H^^NO",HI,HgP; 
the  sidphate  is  7C26H38NO",H-SO^  ;  the  hydrochloride,  SC^^H^^NO",  2HC1 :  these  last 
two  salts  were  probably  mixtures.  The  aurochloride,  C^^H^^NO",HCl,AuCP,  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  on  adding  gold  chloride  to  the  solution  of 
aconine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Aconine  heated  with  benzoic  anhydride  is  converted  into 
benzoylapoaconitine. 

Apoaconine,  C-^H^^NO^°,  is  formed  by  abstraction  of  water  from  aconine  under  the 
influence  of  dilute  acids,  e.g.  by  heating  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  to  140°.  Its 
hydrochloride,  C-*^H'''N0'*',HC1,  is  amorphous,  soluble  in  water,  not  precipitated  by 
alkalis. 

The  relations  between  the  four  bases  just  described  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  formulae : 

Aconitine      .       .       .  G'''^^'^0'<^^^^q_q,^, 

Apoaconitine  .       .       .  C^eHa^NO^^OH 

\0— CO— CH" 
Aconine.       .       .       .  C26H35NO^(OH)* 

Apoaconine    .       .       .  C26H35N0^<^^2)2 

Picraconitine,  C^'H^^NO'",  is  the  amorphous  and  comparatively  inert  alkaloid 
occurring,  together  with  aconitine,  in  Aconitum  Napellus.  It  is  resolved  by  alkalis 
into  benzoic  acid  d^xA  pier  aconine,  C'-*H^'NO^  and  may  probably  be  represented  by  the 
(0H)3 

0— CO.C^H* 


formula  C^^H^^NO' 


Alkaloid  from  Japanese  Aconite  Roots  (Wright  a.  Lufif,  Chem.  Sac.  J. 
xxxvi.  387).  These  roots  appear  to  be  different  in  species  both  from  A.  Napellus  and 
from  A.ferox,  and  are  either  richer  in  active  ingredients,  or  else  contain  a  more  active 
alkaloid.  To  obtain  the  base,  the  roots  were  exhausted  with  alcohol  containing 
tartaric  acid ;  the  extract  was  evaporated ;  and  the  residue,  after  addition  of  water  and 
sodium  carbonate,  was  agitated  with  ether.  Eepeated  treatment  with  ether,  however, 
failed  to  dissolve  all  the  alkaloid  present,  a  portion,  apparently  uncrystallisable,  being 
obstinately  retained  by  the  alkaline  liquid.  The  ethereal  extract,  after  purification 
by  shaking  with  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  and  treatment  of  the  crude  tartrate  solution  with 
soda  and  fresh  ether,  gave  by  spontaneous  evaporation  crops  of  crystals,  all  of  which, 
when  purified  by  fractional  crystallisation,  yielded  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with 
the  formula  C^^H^^N^O^'.  As  no  change  in  the  composition  of  this  body  was  produced 
by  treatment  with  hot  concentrated  tartaric  acid,  Wright  a  Luff  conclude  that  it  is 
a  definite  compound,  and  not  a  mixture  of  two  bases,  and  C^^H^NO^". 

This  compound  melts  at  185°-186°,  and  closely  resembles  aconitine.  By  saponi- 
fication it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  j  apaconi  ne,  C^^H^^NO",  a  base  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  aconine,  but  forms  with  benzoic  anhydride  a  tetra-  instead 
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of  a  di-benzoylated  derivative.  A  tetrabenzoyl-compound  is  Aho  formed  by  heating 
the  base  C'*'^H^'*N'-0-'  with  benzoic  anhydride. 

To  explain  the  constitution  of  these  several  bases,  Wright  a.  Luff  assume  the 
existence  of  a  base  (Japaconitine)  represented  by  the  formula 

containing  H*  more  than  aconitine,  and  constituted  like  aconitine  and  pseudaconitine. 
The  base  C^^'H^^N^O^'  may  then  be  regarded  as  triapo-japaconitine* 


and  japaconine  as  0—C'^K^^m\0'Rf. 

All  attempts  to  isolate  japaconitine  were  unsuccessful. 

Japanese  aconite  roots  have  also  been  examined  by  Paul  a.  Kingzett  ( Yearbook  of 
Pharmacy,  1877,  p.  469),  who  find  that  the  yield  of  alkaloids  from  them  is  much 
greater  than  that  from  A.  Napellus  or  A.ferox.  They  obtained  a  crystalline  base,  to 
which  they  assigned  the  formula  C-^H'^NC.  As,  however,  this  formula  was  deduced 
from  the  analysis  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  substance,  and  as  the  base  in  question 
formed  amorphous  salts,  Wright  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  pseud- 
aconitine, a  view  with  which  Kingzett  does  not  agree. 

PSSITI>OSUTiri.3S]^ZEI(rB  AI.COHOIi,  C«H*.CH2.CH2.CHOH.CH^  An 

alcohol  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  acetocinnamone  (p.  1152). 

PSEUBOBTUTTr3:.EUB,  CH'— CH^CH— CH^.    See  BuTYLENEs  (p.  361). 

PSEUBOCUMSSrii.  Uusymmetrical  Trimethylbenzene.  See  Mesitylene 
(p.  1284). 

PSEVZ>0-mDOI.S.    See  Indole  (p.  1089). 

PSEUSOMAIiiLCHZTZ:,  syn.  with  Ehlite,  SCuO.P^O^SH^O  (p.  7.05).t 

PSEUnoi^ORPHOSES.  A  description  of  the  numerous  pseudomorphoses  of 
the  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  Tilly-Foster  mine,  Putnam  County,  New  York,  is 
given  by  J.  D.  Dana  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  viii.  371  and  447;  Jahresh.  /.  Chem.  1873, 
1284-1292),  Pseudomorphs  of  tin-stone,  after  orthoclase,  from  Huel  Coates,  St, 
Agnes,  Cornwall,  are  described  by  J,  A,  Phillips  {Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxviii.  684). 

On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Pseudomorphs,  see  Geinitz  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1876, 
449-504  ;  Cheon.  Sac.  J.  xxxi.  621-700). 

PSEVDOOTZTROIiES.    See  Paraffins  (Nitro-),  p.  149  5. 

PSEUDOPHITB.    See  Pennine  (p.  1498). 

PSEUDOPHOPYX.-  or  ISOPROPVIi-COMPOUirDS.  See  Propyl- 
coMPOUNDS  (pp.  1676-1679). 

PSBWBOPURPUmST.    See  Anthraquinones,  Tkioxy-  (p.  Ill ), 
PSEUZ>OROSiVSJZZ.mE.    See  Eosaniline. 
PSEUBOROSOIiZC  ACID.    See  EosoLic  acid. 

PSEXTXtOTHIOClTAUOGElS'.  The  orange-yellow  precipitate  {Persulpko- 
cyanogen,  iv.  381)  which  Liebig  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  on 
aqueous  potassium  thiocyanate,  is  generally  represented  by  the  formula  C^N^S^H. 
According  to  W.  E,  Hodgkinson,  however  (C^em.  News,  xxxix.  80),  its  true  ci  mpo- 
sition  is  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  CNSH,  and  it  is  actually  a  polymeride 
of  thiocyanic  acid,  C^N-'^S^H^.  Hodgkinson  recommends  the  use  of  this  yellow  sub- 
stance as  a  pigment,  as  it  is  not  altered  by  light  either  in  the  moist  or  in  the  dry 
state. 

PSBU230T03:.ITIS>mE.    See  Toluidine, 

PSEir3SO-1TRIC  ACID,  C^HsN^O*.  This  acid,  which  Schlieper  a,  Baeyer 
obtained  (iv.  744)  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanate  on  uramil  (dialuramide),  is  also 
produced  as  ammonium  salt,  with  elimination  of  ammonia,  when  uramil  is  heated 
with  an  equal  weight  of  urea.    On  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  a  solution  of  the 

*  Wright  a.  Luff  designate  this  base  japaconitine  ;  but  if  C**H*'NO"  is  to  be  c&Wed.  japaconine, 
it  is  more  consistent  to  give  the  name  of  japaconitine  to  the  hypothetical  base  C^''H'"iSrO'^,  related  to 
japaconine  in  the  same  manner  as  aconitine  to  aconiue. 

t  GuO  is  there  misprinted  CaO. 
Vol.  YllI,  5  E 
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resulting  ammonium- salt  in  caustic  soda,  sodium  pseudourate  separates  out,  and  from 
this  salt  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
barium  salt,  (C^H'^N^O  O^Ba  +  SH^O,  gives  off  all  its  water  at  150°.  The  acid  is  not 
attacked  by  phosphorus  oxychloride.  Sulphuric .  acid  decomposes  it  at  160°  into 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  xanthinine,  C^H^N^O'^  iq-V-): 

C^H^N'O*  +  H^SO^  =  C02  +  (NH^)HSO*  +  C^H^NSO^. 
Pseudo-uric  acid  is  uric  aeid  plus  the  elements  of  water,  but  all  attempts  to  resolve 
it  into  these  constituents  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  (Grimaux,  Bull.  8oc.  Chim. 
[2],  xxxi.  535). 

PSEUBOTRIACETOWAI«KA3VEIWE.    See  Acetonamines  (p.  32). 

PSEUBOTRIPHE!I!nri.3VEE2.AM2SrB,  C-'H3(C«H^)^N«,  isomeric  with  Hof- 
mann's  triphenylmelamine  (p.  1271),  is  formed,  together  with  carbon  dioxide,  hydro- 
gen cyanide,  benzonitril,  and  dibenzoyl-dicyanamide,  by  heating  tribenzoylmelamine 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  best  purified  by  solution  in  phenol,  and  precipitation 
with  alcohol,  whereupon  it  separates  in  shining  yellow  prisms  which  do  not  melt  at 
360°.  Hofmanns  triphenylmelamine  melts  at  162°-163°  (Gerlich,  ./.  jpr.  Chem.  [2], 
xiii.  270). 

PSIZsOMEIiAZa'ES.    See  Manganese-ores  (p.  1263). 

PSITTACIMTITE,  A  hydrated  vanadate  of  lead  from  mines  in  the  Silver  Star 
District,  Montana.    See  Vanadium  Minerals. 

PUCHEI^ITE.  Small  brown  crystals,  OP.  coP,  identical  in  form  and  compo- 
sition with  native  pucherite  (vii.  1026),  are  obtained  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of 
Ijismuth  nitrate  and  vanadium  chloride  in  the  exsiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  (Frenzel, 
jahrh.  f.  Min.  1875,  680). 

PURPItS  OF  THE  AUrCIElTTS  (Schunck,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  589).  This 
colour,  which  was  extracted  by  the  ancients  from  various  kinds  of  shell-fish,  and 
applied  to  the  dyeing  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  has  from  time  to  time  excited  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest.  Cole,  of  Bristol  (Phil.  Trans.  1685),  discovered  on 
the  coasts  of  Somersetshire  and  South  Wales  a  shell-fish  which  yielded  a  purple  dye. 
A  similar  species  {Purpiira  Lapillus)  was  discovered  by  Reaumur  in  1710;  Duhamel 
in  1736,  and  Bancroft  in  1803,  also  worked  at  the  subject.  Their  results  maybe 
summarised  as  follows: — 1.  The  colour-producing  secretion  resembles  pus,  and  is 
contained  in  a  small  whitish  cyst  under  the  shell  close  to  the  head  of  the  animal. 
This  pus-like  matter,  when  applied  to  white  linen  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  changes 
from  yellow,  through  light  green,  dark  green,  and  blue,  to  purplish-red  or  crimson, 
a  strong  odour  resembling  garlic  or  assafoetida  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  Day- 
light is  essential ;  the  secretion  if  kept  in  the  dark  remains  unchanged  for  years,  and 
then  becomes  coloured  on  exposure  to  light.  The  change  is  not  promoted  by  heat, 
but  proceeds  in  a  vacuum  or  in  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas.  The  colour  resists  the 
action  of  soap,  alkalis  and  most  acids  ;  it  is  destroyed  by  nitric  acid  and  chlorine. 
A.  and  G.  de  Negri  (Ber.  ix.  8-1)  have  recently  obtained  two  colouring  matters  from  a 
species  of  murex ;  one  is  blue,  and  presents  the  characters  of  indigotin  ;  the  other  is 
red,  but  its  nature  is  not  exactly  knoAvn. 

Schunck  has  made  many  experiments  with  Purpura  Lapillus,  which  he  obtained 
on  rocks  at  low  water  near  Hastings,  live  animals  alone  being  used.  The  pale  yellow 
secretion  turns  purple  when  exposed  to  light,  without  being  applied  to  linen.  Boiling 
dees  not  hinder  the  production  of  the  colour.  The  chromogen  can  be  completely 
extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  pounded  cysts,  a  golden-yellow  solution  being 
obtained,  which  becomes  purple  on  exposure  to  light,  and  a  purple  powder  being 
ultimately  precipitated,  which  is  granular  and  crystalline.  Hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces a  decomposition  somewhat  similar  to  that  effected  by  sunlight,  a  purple  colour 
being  formed.  The  cysts  or  veins  from  400  animals,  yielded  on  exposure  to  sunlight 
7  mgs.  of  the  purplish  powder.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  benzene  and  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
aniline,  the  solution  giving  a  broad  absorption-band  between  C  and  D.  Heated 
between  watch-glasses,  it  yielded  a  sublimate  of  crystals  with  metallic  lustre  showing 
at  their  edgos  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour.  The  colouring  matter  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  purplish  solution,  showing  a  band  between  D  and  E.  From  these 
reactions  it  is  inferred  chat  the  colouring  matter  belongs  to  an  unknown  member  of 
the  indigo-blue  group.  Schunck  proposes  to  call  it  Pimicin.  The  liquid  from  which 
the  action  of  sunlight  had  precipitated  the  purple  powder  did  not  contain  glucose. 

PURPURSO-COSaiaT  COmPOUJJDS.  See  Cobat.t-ammonia  Compounco 
Cp.  546). 
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B.  p. 

B.  p. 

.  117° 

Parvoline,  C^Ri^N 

.  188° 

.  133 

Coridine,  C'°W^ 

.  211 

.  154 

Eubidine,  C>'H"N 

.  230 

.  179 

Viridine,  C'^H'^N 

.  251 

member  of  the  series,  may  be  regarded  as 

benzene  having  one 

PITRPURXM'.    See  Anthkaquinones  (Trioxy-)  (p.  109). 

PTTRPUROGAIiIiXN'.  A  substance  produced,  according  to  H.  Struve,  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  pyrogaliol  in  contact  with  lead  peroxide,  gum-arabic,  malt-extract, 
grape-juice,  blood-pigment,  or  saliva  (vii.  1029,  1030). 

PITRPUROXATJTKIN.    See  Anthraquinones  (Dioxy-)  (p.  104). 

PYRAMARIC  ACID,  C'^H'^O'-.  An  acid  formed,  together  with  benzoic  acid, 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  amaric  acid,  C^^H^-'O",  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (p.  1128). 

PVRESrE,  C'^H'"  (vii.  1027).  This  hydrocarbon  crystallises  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  melts  at  148°-149°,  and  forms  a  picric  acid  compound  which  melts  at  122^. 
Mononitropyrene  melts  at  149'5°-150-5°  (Fittig,  Ber.  x.  2143). 

PYRETKRUM.  On  the  insect-powders  prepared  from  various  species  of 
Pyrethrum,  see  p.  1091.  J.  de  Bellesme  obtained  from  Pyrethrum  carneiim,  which  is 
an  ingredient  of  most  of  these  powders,  a  volatile  non-poisonous  oil,  and  a  crystalline 
body  which  exhibits  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  plant,  and  is  probably  an 
alkaloid  {Phanii.J.  Trans.  [3],  vii.  172).  R.  Buchheim,  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  Eadix  pyrethri,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether,  obtained  a 
crystalline  substance,  'pyrethrin,  which  melted  at  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  was 
resolved  by  alcoholic  potash  into  pyrethic  acid  and  piperidine.  Pyrethrin  occurs  also 
in  Rcrba  spilantJds  (N.  Eep.  Pharm.  xxv.  335). 

PYRZDIN-E-BASES,  C^H^^-^N.  The  following  bases  of  this  series  are 
known  : 

Pyridine,  C^H^N  . 
Picoline,  C«H'N  . 
Lutidine,  C^H^N  . 
CoUidine,  C«H"N 

Pyridine,  the  lo 

of  its  CH-groups  replaced  by  nitrogen,  and  represented  by  the  formula 

^CH— CH^ 

The  other  members,  derived  from  it  by  substitution  of  CH^,  C^ff,  &c.,  for  one  or 
more  of  the  hydrogen-atoms,  admit  of  isomeric  modifications  depending  on  the  orient- 
ation of  the  substituted  radicles.  Picoline  or  methyl-pyridine,  C''H'*(CH^)N,  admits 
of  three  such  modifications,  which  are  actually  known  ;  the  higher  members,  however, 
are  at  present  known  in  one  modification  only,  or  perhaps  as  mixtures  of  several. 

The  Heats  of  Formation  of  some  of  these  bases  have  been  determined  by  Ramsay 
{Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  696)  with  the  following  results  : 

Gram-  Gram- 
degrees  degrees 

Pyridine  7117  Lutidine        .       .       .  .7184 

Picoline   5753  Dipicoline      ....  8084 

On  their  volumes  at  the  respective  boiling  points,  see  Ramsay  (ibid.  472). 

Physiological  actiooi. — Pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine,  and  their  salts,  exert  a  soporific 
action  on  the  animal  organism;  their  methiodides  strongly  excite  the  brain  and 
paralyse  the  extremities.  A  similar  but  more  energetic  action  is  exerted  by  their 
ethyl  and  allyl  derivatives  ;  also  by  dipyridine  and  dipicoline.  The  iodalkyl-com- 
pounds  (methiodides,  ethochlorides,  &c.)  of  the  last  two  bases  are  strong  poisons. 
Methylic  pyridine-carboxylate  scarcely  acts  on  the  organism ;  the  corresponding  am- 
monium salt  gives  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  epileptic  fits  (Ramsay,  P/«7.  Mag.  [5], 
iv.  241).  According  to  Kendriek  a.  Dewar  {Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxii.  432,  xxiii.  290), 
the  several  members  of  the  pyridine  series  differ  from  one  another  in  their  physio- 
logical action,  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  but  the  members  of  the  quinoline  series, 
C"E'°-"N  (quinoline,  C^H^N  ;  lepidine,  C'«H»N,  &c.^,  exhibit  differences  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  degree,  in  their  physiological  action. 

Pyridine,  C^H^N,  is  formed  by  distilling  a  salt  of  pyridine- earboxylic  (nicotinic) 
acid  with  lime,  C''R*^{COm)  =  CO"  +  C'B.^^  (Weidei,  Liebigs  A?inale7i,  clxv.  238  ; 
Laiblin,  Ber.  x.  2136)  ;  also  by  distilling  the  calcium  salt  of  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid 
(cinchomeronic  acid,  p.  484),  C^H='N(C0-H)2=  200-'+ C^H^N. 

Bibromopyridine,  C^H''Br'^N,  is  formed  on  heating  to  200°  a  mixture  of  pyridine 
hydrochloride  and  bromine,  or  the  orange-coloured  precipitate  formed  on  adding  bro- 
mine to  a  solution  of  pyridine  hydrochloride,  and  separates  in  needle-shaped  crystals 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  by 
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water.  It  melts  at  109",  and  begins  to  sublime  at  100".  It  is  not  acted  upon  by 
baryta-water,  ammonia,  alcoholic  potash,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  potassium 
permanganate.  Monobromo'pyridine  (b.  p.  170°)  appears  to  be  formed  simultaneously 
■with  the  dibromopyridine  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ber.  xii.  984). 

CH— CH  CH-CH 

Dipyridine,  C»«H'»N2  =  Hc/        ^N=rN^        ^CH.     This  base,  dis 

CH=CH  CH=CH 
covered  by  Anderson  (vi.  977),  is  obtained,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  pyridine.    He  found  its  vapour- density  to  be  5-92 ;  Ramsay  \Phil.  Mag. 
[5],  iv.  241),  working  with  Victor  Meyer's  apparatus,  finds  it  to  be  5'36 ;  the  formula 
C'"H>"N2  requires  5-46. 

Isodipyridine,  G^^W^W,  obtained  by  fractionation  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the 
crystalline  dipyridine,  is  a  yellow  oil,  which  does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  salt,  even  on  addition  of  crystals  of  dipyridine.  Sp.  gr.  1-08.  Vapour-density 
by  two  determinations,  5*70  and  5*79.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  hydrochloride  forms  hard  white  crystals ; 
the  platinochloride  is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.  The  methiodide  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet  powder,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  sohible  in  aqueous 
alcohol,  freely  in  water,  forming  a  nearly  colourless  solution.  The  methochloride  is  a 
svrupy  liquid,  giving  with  platinic  chloride  a  precipitate  of  the  double  salt 
C'«H»»N2,2CH3Cl,PtCr-  (Ramsay,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  264). 

Picollne,  C^H^N  =  C*H''(CH^)N.  This  base,  as  already  observed,  admits  of  three 
isomeric  modifications,  according  as  the  CH^-group  is  placed  in  the  ortho-,  meta-,  or 
para-position  with  regard  to  the  nitrogen-atom  of  the  pyridine-molecule.  The  basic 
oil  hitherto  known  as  picoline,  extracted  from  coal-tar  naphtha,  bone-oil,  &c.,  is  a 
mixture  of  two  of  these  modifications  (o  and  j8),  and  a  third  modification  (7)  is  formed 
by  the  distillation  of  acrolein-ammonia  and  by  heating  allyl  tribromide  with  ammonia 
(Baeyer,  vi.  944  ;  vii.  981). 

The  two  modifications  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  but  their  separation  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  different  solubilities  of  their  platinochlorides.  The  following 
description  of  their  properties  is  given  by  Weidel  {Ber.  xii.  2008). 

o-Picoline,  obtained  from  the  less  soluble  of  the  two  platinum  salts,  is  optically 
inactive,  boils  at  134°  (uncorr.),  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  iHto  picolinic  acid.  Its 
platinochloride,  (C^H'!N,HCl)2PtCl\  separates  from  a  moderately  concentrated  slightly 
acid  solution  in  large,  yellow,  faintly  lustrous  monoclinic  tablets  containing  1  mol. 
H^O.  Ratio  of  secondary  axes  a  :  6  =  1-0548.  Angle  ac=  102°  6'.  Observed  faces, 
OP,  00 P.  From  a  solution  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  salt  separates  in  large  highly  lustrous  roseate  anhydrous  prisms  also  mono- 
clinic,  a:b  :  c  =  0-9185  :  1  :  0-9279  ;  ac-  116°  10'.    Observed  faces  ooP,  OP,  4P2. 

)8-Picoline,  obtained  from  the  more  soluble  of  the  two  platinum  salts,  is  slightly 
Isevogyrate,  boils  at  140°,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  nicotinic  acid  (p.  1703). 
It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  a-picoline.  Its  platinochloride  separates  from  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  by  slow  evaporation  in  large  highly  lustrous  crystal- 
line grains  having  the  colour  of  potassium  dichromate ;  by  rapid  crystallisation  from 
strong  solutions  it  is  obtained  in  needles.  The  crj^stals  contain  1  mol.  H^O,  and 
belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system ;  a  :  b  '.  c  =  0-9560  :  1  :  0*6226.   Observed  faces  P, 

CoP,    GoI*  »  . 

7-Picoline  also  yields  a  platinochloride  which  crystallises  with  1  mol.  water.  The 
crystals,  according  to  Groth's  measurements  {Liebig's  Annalen,  civ.  281),  are  mono- 
clinic,  having  the  axial  ratio  alb  :  c  =  0*9089  :  1  :  06641,  and  the  axial  angle 
flc  =  81°7'. 

A  considerable  number  of  salts  prepared  from  the  mixture  of  a-  and  )8-picoline, 
hitherto  known  as  *  picoline,'  and  so  designated,  for  simplicity,  in  the  following 
descriptions,  have  been  examined  by  "W.  Ramsay  (PM.  Mag.  [5],  ii.  269;  iv.  241; 
vi.  19).  The  hydrochloride,  when  purified  by  distillation,  is  a  white  deliquescent  salt 
melting  at  160°.  It  appears  to  absorb  chlorine,  but  is  not  attacked  thereby  even  at 
high  temperatures.  The  hydrobromide,  on  the  other  hand,  in  aqueous  solution,  unites 
readily  with  a  molecule  of  bromine,  forming  the  compound  C"H^N,Br-,HBr,  which  is 
still  more  readily  formed  by  heating  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  hydrobromide 
with  bromine  for  an  hour  at  190°.  It  crystallises  from  water  in  yellow  needles 
which  melt  and  give  off  bromine  at  about  85°.  This  dibromide  is  resolved  by  boiling 
with  water  into  bromine  and  picoline  hydrobromide,  and  the  same  decomposition  is 
produced  by  alkalis,  but,  on  acidulating  the  alkaline  solution,  the  dibromide  appears 
to  be  reproduced.    Bromine  does  not  exert  a  substituting  action  on  picoline  hydro- 
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bromide,  even  when  heated  with  it  for  a  week  at  180°,  When  a  mixture  of  picoline 
and  very  strong  hydrioclic  acid  is  first  evaporated  down  and  then  distilled,  a  sudden 
rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  the  mass  turns  brown  and  viscid,  and  the  compound 
C^H'N,F,HI  separates  in  brown  needles  which  melt  at  79°,  dissolve  with  decomposi- 
tion in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and,  in  contact  with  water,  are  converted  into  a  dark 
brown  liquid.    This  compound  is  not  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

Picoline  dihromide,  C'H^NBr-,  is  formed  by  treating  picoline  dissolved  in  chloro- 
form with  bromine,  and  is  obtained  in  small  needles  on  evaporating  the  chloroform  in 
a  vacuum.  A  chloriodide,  C^H^NCII,  prepared  in  like  manner  with  picoline  and 
iodine  monochloride,  forms  long  yellow  needles.  These  two  compounds  are  resolved 
by  alkalis  into  picoline  and  the  respective  halogens ;  the  dibromide,  when  heated, 
decomposes  and  is  converted  into  a  resin. 

The  compound  of  picoline  with  mercuric  chloride,  C^H^NjHgCP,  crystallises  from 
water  in  needles,  from  alcohol  in  plates  ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine. 

Picoline  platinockloride,  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  days  at  170°, 
yields  two  compounds  which  can  be  separated  from  one  another  by  their  diflTerent 
degrees  of  solubility.    They  are  formed  by  the  following  reactions  : 

(C«H'N.HCl)2ptCl^  =  C«H^N,PtCP  +  HCl  +  C«H^N,HC1 
(C«H^N.HCl)2PtCl*  =  (C«H^N)2PtCP  +  2HC1 

The  compound  (C^H^N)2PtCl*  is  a  bright  yellow  powder  moderately  soluble  in  water ; 
C^H^N.PtCl^  is  an  insoluble  substance  of  a  dirty  yellowish-green  colour.  Neither  of 
these  bodies  evolves  picoline  when  boiled  with  caustic  alkalis. 

Picoline  platinosocyanide,  (C^H'N,HCN)2,Pt(CN)2  +  4H-0,  forms  yellow  trans- 
parent crystals ;  from  a  hot  solution  it  separates  in  needles  containing  5  mols.  water. 
It  dissolves  in  83  pts.  water  at  10°.  When  picoline  is  left  in  contact  with  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  acid,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  together  with  crystals,  probably  con- 
sisting of  picoline  ferrocy  a7iide.  Picoline  hydrochloride  and  silver  cyanate  react 
at  ordinary  temperatures  with  formation  of  silver  chloride ;  and  the  liquid,  when 
left  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  crystals  which  are  resolved  by  water 
into  picoline  and  a  gas,  and  when  heated  alone  split  up  into  picoline,  ammonia,  and 
cyamelide. 

Picoline  methiodide,  C^H'N,CH^I,  prepared  by  direct  combination  of  methyl  iodide 
with  picoline,  is  a  slightly  deliquescent  salt  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long 
white  needles,  melting  at  226-5°-227°.  It  unites  with  iodine,  forming  the  compound 
C**H^N.P.CH^I,  which  crystallises  in  bluish-black  feathery  plates  melting  at  129°, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  carbon  sulphide  and  in  water.  The 
methochloride,  prepared  by  the  action  of  silver  chloride  on  the  methiodide,  is 
deliquescent,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles.  Its  platinum  salt, 
(C«H^N,CH3Gl)'TtCl*,  crystallises  in  small  cubes.  The  methonitrate.  C«H'N,CH3N0^ 
obtained  from  the  methiodide  with  silver  nitrate,  forms  transparent  prisms  sometimes 
an  inch  long.  The  methydr oxide,  prepared  by  adding  silver  oxide  to  the  methiodide, 
decomposes  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaving  a  red  residue  having  a  putrid  odour. 
The  ethylenohromide,  (C''H'N)"C''-'H-'Br^,  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  small  prisms 
melting  at  276'\  The  corresponding  chloride  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small 
needles. 

The  compounds  of  picoline  with  allyl  chloride,  iodide,  &c.  are  all  syrups,  except 
the  platinochloride,  (C«H'N.C^H^Cl)TtCl\ 

Picoline  acetochloride,  C*^H'N,C^H^0C1,  is  formed  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  picoline 
and  acetyl  chloride  in  chloroform,  the  liquid  turning  first  green,  then  red,  and  finally 
red-brown,  and  yielding  the  compound,  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  in  brown,  very 
deliquescent  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  into  picoline  hydrochloride  and 
acetic  acid.    The  henzochloride  exhibits  similar  properties. 

Picoline  tartrate,  (C^H^N)-C^H*0^  crystallises  in  white  needles,  smelling  faintly 
of  picoline.  The  citrate  is  a  syrup.  The  phosphate  is  a  crystalline  mass  which  rapidly 
absorbs  water.  The  chlorate  forms  thin  diamond-shaped  crystals.  Picobne  does  not 
combine  with  acetic,  formic,  or  chromic  acid. 

Bipicolinc,  C'^^H'^N^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  picoline,  and  may 
be  separated  from  the  product  by  fractional  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  under  which 
circumstances  it  boils  at  165°-17o°.  It  is  a  heavy  oil,  having  a  peculiar  basic  odour, 
a  density  of  1*12,  boiling  under  ordinary  pressure  at  310°-320°,  and  slightly  volatile 
with  vapour  of  water.  Most  of  its  salts  show  but  little  tendency  to  crystallise,  but 
the  platinochloride,  C'-H'*N2,2HCl,PtClS  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder.  The 
methiodide,  C'-H'^N^2CH^I,  is  a  bright  yellow  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  colourless  solution.    The  rncthor 
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chloride  is  a  white  crystalline  salt.  The  methylplatinochloride,  C*2Hi<N2,2CH'Ci,PtCP, 
is  deposited  from  water  in  yellow  crystals.  Iodine  combines  with  the  methiodide, 
forming  brown  scales,  insoluble  in  carbon  bisixlphide,  and  having  the  composition 
Qi2jji4j^2  2Ci£3jj6_  With  bromine  water,  dipicoline  gives  a  bulky  bufF-coloured  pre- 
cipitate of  the  compound  C''^H'^BrN2,2HBr.  On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate, 
dipicoline  yields  a  mixture  of  acids,  which  when  heated  evolve  the  smell  of  the 
polymerised  bases ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  a  polymeride  of  pyridine-dicarboxylic 
acid  is  produced. 

On  Lutidine,  C^H^N,  seeiii.  737;  vii.  758.  On  Collidine,  C«H"N,  i.  1082 , 
vii.  378;  viii.  552. 

Parvoline,  C^fl'^N  (b.  p.  188°),  was  discovered  by  C.  Greville  Williams  amongst 
the  volatile  bases  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  bituminous  shale  of  Dorset- 
shire {Chein.  Soc.  J.  vii.  97).  It  occurs  also,  together  with  the  other  bases  of  the 
series,  in  tobacco-smoke  (Vohl  a.  Eulenberg,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  cxlvii.  130). 

Coridine,  C'H'^N,  was  discovered  by  G.  Thenius  {Chem.  Centr.  1862,  53)  among 
the  bases  obtained  by  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid, 
having  a  faint  odour  much  like  that  of  new  leather.  It  boils  at  211°,  and  has  a 
density  of  0-974.  It  blues  reddened  litmus-paper,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  mixes 
in  all  .proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils.  Its  solutions  in  acids,  when 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yield  gummy  masses  which  solidify  in  the  crystalline 
state  when  left  over  calcium  chloride.  The  base  itself  does  not  solidify  at  —17°. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives,  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate 
which  is  deposited  from  the  warm  liquid  as  a  heavy  oil,  solidifying  at  low  tempera- 
tures, and  becoming  liquid  again  at  28°  ;  from  hot  water  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
white  needles.  The  platinochloride,  (C^°II'^N,HCl)-PtCl'',  is  a  dark  orange-coloured 
precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  aurochloride  is  dark 
yellow.  The  base  precipitates  alumina,  chromic  oxide  and  ferric  oxide,  but  not  baryta 
or  magnesia.  With  chloride  of  lime  it  produces  a  yellowish-red  colour,  which  dis- 
appears on  addition  of  an  acid  ;  a  deal-shaving  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
coloured  by  it  in  a  similar  way. 

On  Kubidine,  C'Hi^N  (b.  p.  230°),  see  v.  127.  On  Viridine,  C'^H'^N 
(b.  p.  251°),  see  v.  1003 ;  vii.  1161. 

PirRIBmE-CARBOXTTIiIC  i^CIDS.  Acids  are  known  derived  from 
pyridine  by  the  substitution  of  one,  two,  and  three  carboxyl-groups  for  hydrogen. 

Pyridine-monocarboxylic  iLcids,  C«H^N02  =  C^H^N.COOH.  The  constitu- 
tional formula  of  pyridine  (p.  1699)  shows  that  three  of  these  acids  are  possible,  the 
nitrogen  and  carboxyl  occupying  the  relative  positions  1  :  2,  1  :  3,  and  1  :  4.  They 
are  all  known,  but  the  orientation  of  the  carboxyl-group  in  each  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. One  of  these  acids,  picolinic  acid,  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  o-picoline  ; 
another,  nicotinic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  nicotine  and  of  jS-picoline,  and  the  third  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  pyridine-tricarboxylic  acid. 

(1).  Picolinic  acid  (H.  Weidel,  Ber.  xii.  1994). — This  acid  is  formed,  together 
with  nicotinic  acid,  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  the  mixture  of  a-  and 
j8-picoline  (b.  p.  133°-139°)  obtained  by  distillation  of  animal  tar  (p.  1700) : 

C«H^N  +  0^  =  C«H^N02  -f  H-^0. 

The  two  acids  are  separated  by  the  difference  of  solubility  of  their  copper  salts,  the 
less  soluble  salt,  when  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  yielding  picolinic  acid,  the 
more  soluble  yielding  nicotinic  acid. 

Picolinic  acid  crystallises  in  white  slender  apparently  prismatic  needles,  dissolves 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and 
carbon  sulphide.  It  is  scentless  and  has  an  acid  taste,  with  bitter  after-taste.  It 
volatilises  partially  below  100°,  melts  at  134'5°-136°,  then  sublimes  in  highly  lustrous 
needles,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  emitting  a  pungent  odour.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  either  by  normal  or  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but 
yields  a  white  gummy  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  A  moderately  dilute  solution 
of  the  acid  or  of  one  of  its  salts  yields  with  copper  salts  a  •  precipitate  consisting  of 
shining  needles  and  laminae  of  a  splendid  violet-blue  colour,  a  reaction  which  may  be 
used  for  the  recognition  of  the  acid.  Solutions  of  picolinic  acid  are  coloured  faintly 
yellow  by  ferrous  sulphate. 

Potassium  picolinate  forms  small  extremely  deliquescent  needles  and  scales ;  its 
solution  when  agitated  froths  like  soapy  water.  The  ammonium  salt  is  very  soluble, 
and  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  colourless  triclinic  plates  having 
a  strong  vitreous  lustre.  The  calcium  salt,  {(yii*l^{yYCsi+\\Ti?0,  is  obtained  by 
adding  calcium  carbonate  to  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
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filtrate,  in  tufts  of  white  needles  having  a  faint  silky  lustre, — or  Ly  decomposing  the 
ammonium  salt  "with  calcium  chloride,  whereupoa  it  separates  in  large  efflorescent, 
apparently  prismatic  crystals.  The  water  of  crjy  stallisation  is  given  off  at  160°.  The 
barium  salt,  (C**H  'N0-)'^13a  +  H-0,  prepared  like  the  calcium  salt,  is  much  less  soluble, 
and  separates  from  the  solution  on  evaporation  in  microscopic  hard  sandy  prismatic 
crystals,  which  give  off  their  water  at  160°.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  mixture 
of  pyridine  and  dipyridine.  The  magnesium  salt,  (C'*H^NO-)-Mg  +  2H20,  obtained  tjy 
saturation,  crystallises  on  evaporation  in  hard  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  a',  h  '.  c  = 
1-1368  :  1  :  0-8590;  angle  rtc?-73°  52'.  Observed  faces,  OP,  oo^oo,  goo,  ooP.  The 
water  of  crystallisation  is  given  off  at  140°.  The  cadmium  salt,  (C'^H*N02)-Cd  (at 
120°),  obtained  in  like  manner,  forms  an  aggregate  of  small  shining  crystalline  plates, 
having  a  saccharine  taste.  The  coj^jjcr  salt,  (C'^H'*N0-)2Ca,  is  obtained  either  by 
decomposing  a  soluble  picolinate  with  cupric  acetate,  or  by  saturating  a  boiling  hot 
solution  of  the  acid  with  cupric  carbouate,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  needles 
ha\'ing  a  blue-violet  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 

Picolinic  acid  likewise  unites  with  strong  mineral  acids,  and  with  the  chlorides  of 
gold  and  platinum.  The  hydrochloride,  CH^NO'-jHCl,  separates  on  evaporation  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  large  colourless  highly  lustrous  orthorhombic  prisms.  The  platino- 
chloride,  (C^H^NO-,liCl)-,PtCl*  +  2H'-0,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms. 

Calcium  picolinate,  distilled  with  quick-lime,  yields  a  mixture  of  pyridine  and 
dipyridine,  the  former  passing  over  between  115°  and  116°,  the  latter  between  165° 
and  185°  :  CH-^NO- =  CO-  +  C^ffN.  Picolinic  acid  is  also  resolved  into  pyridine  and 
carbon  dioxide  by  heating  with  strong  alcoholic  potash  in  a  sealed  tube  at  240°  for 
several  hours. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  picolinate  is  heated  with  sodium-amalgam,  ammonia  is 
given  off,  and  a  non-azotised  acid  is  formed,  having  the  composition  of  hydroxy- 
sorbicacid,  C^fl^O^ : 

C«H5N02  +        +  H^O  =  NH3  +  CH^O^. 

This  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  which  are  extremely  deliquescent,  very 
soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt  at  about  85°.  It  reduces  an 
alkaline  cupric  solution.    Its  barium,  calcium,  and  cadmium  salts  are  amorphous. 

(2).  Nicotinic  acid,  produced,  as  above  mentioned,  by  oxidation  of  the  mixture 
of  a-  and  j8-picoline  with  permanganate,  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  nicotine. 
Huber  obtained  it  by  oxidising  nicotine  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (vi.  866) ;  Laiblin, 
by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  the  same  alkaloid  (p.  1392).  Weidel  in 
1872  {Liebig^s  Annalen,  clxv.  ?'28),  by  oxidising  nicotine  with  nitric  acid,  obtained  an 
acid  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  C'H^N-O^ ;  but  his  more  recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  its  true  formula  is  C^ffNO-,  according  to  which  its  formation  from 
nicotine  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

3C'«H"N2  +  0'^  =  5C«H^N0-  +  NH^  +  IWO. 

For  the  description  of  its  salts  see  p.  1392. 

Like  picolinic  acid,  it  unites  with  acids  as  well  as  with  bases.  The  hydrochloride, 
C^H^NO'-.HCl,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  in  which  a\  b~  1-0619,  and  the  angle 
ac==80°  37'.  Observed  faces,  OP,  ooi^co,  oopoo,  ooP.  They  are  very  permanent, 
whereas  the  crystals  of  picolinic  acid  hydrochloride  quickly  become  turbid  and 
opaque. 

Nicotinic  acid,  like  picolinic  acid,  is  resolved,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  its  calcium 
salt,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyridine,  and  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  yields  an  acid  apparently  identical  with  the  hydroxysorbic  acid  obtained 
from  picolinic  acid. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  two  acids  may  be  more  plainly  seen  in  the 
following  table  (p.  1704). 

3.  A  third  pyridine-monocarboxylic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
pyridine-tricarboxylic  acid:  C«H2N(C00H)^  =  2C0-  + CH^NO-.  When  this  latter 
acid  is  cautiously  heated  to  the  melting  point,  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  other  gases,  and  the  fused  mass  contains  a  mixture  of  acids,  from 
winch,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water,  a  pyridine-monocarboxylic  acid  may  be 
isolated  in  well-defined  granular  crystals,  while  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  dicarboxylic 
acids  remains  in  solution. 

This  pyridine-monocarboxylic  acid  melts  at  305°  in  closed  tubes,  volatilises  com- 
pletely under  ordinary  pressure  without  previous  fusion,  and  sublimes  in  fine  tabular 
crystals.  Mixed  in  aqueous  solution  with  cupric  acetate  and  warmed,  it  yields  a 
green  copper  salt  (Skraup,  Ber.  xii.  2331). 

The  same  acid  is  also  produced,  according  to  Hoogewerff  a.  van  Dorp,  who  name  it 
jpyrocinchomeronic  acid,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  pyridine-diearboxylic  acid  pro- 
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duced  by  oxidation  of  coal-tar  quinoline.  On  heating  this  dicarboxylic  acid  in  small 
retorts  as  long  as  carbon  dioxide  continued  to  escape,  and  then  distilling,  a  solid  dis- 
tillate was  obtained  which,  when  recrystalHsed  from  a  large  quantity  of  water,  yielded 
the  monocarboxylic  acid  in  nodular  crystals  which  did  not  fuse  at  275°.  The  pyridine- 
monocarboxylic  acid  thus  obtained  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  very  sparingly  in 
ether  and  in  benzene  ;  its  aqueous  solution  gives  no  reaction  with  ferrous  sulphate. 
Its  hydrochloride,  C^H^NO^.HCl,  forms  large  shining  crystals.  The  jplatmochloride, 
(C«H5N02.HCl)2PtCl''-|-  2H20,  forms  fine  red  crystals  which  are  very  much  like  those 
of  the  corresponding  salt  of  nicotinic  acid,  and  give  off  their  water  at  110°-115° 
The  mother-liquor  of  this  acid  appeared  to  contain  nicotinic  acid. 

Characters  of  Pyridine-monocarhoxylic  acids. 


Crystalline  form. 

Melting  point. 
Water. 


Lead  acetate. 
Ammoniacal 

lead  acetate. 
<  Copper  acetate. 


with  Silver  nitrate. 
Crystalline    form  of 
ammonium  salt. 


Crystalline  form  of 
calcium  salt. 


Crystalline  form  of 
magnesium  salt. 

Crystalline  form  of 
hydrochloride. 


Crystalline  form  of 
platinochloride. 

Sp.  gr.  of  platinochlo- 
ride. 


Picolinic  acid 


Slender,  shining  anhydrous 

needles. 

134-6°-136° 
Easily  soluble  in  water,  cold 

or  hot. 
No  precipitate. 
No  precipitate. 

Throws  down  from  a  solution 
of  the  acid  or  its  salts,  aftpr 
a  short  time,  violet,  metal- 
lically lustrous  laminae,  sol- 
uble in  water  on  boiling. 

White  gummy  precipitate. 

Triclinic : 

a:h:  (?=  0-9556  :  1  :  0987. 

Always  crystallises  in  large 

fine  tablets. 
Small  shining,  unmeasurable 

needles,  or  larger  prismatic 

crystals,  which  soon  become 

turbid. 
Monoclinic : 

a  \  b:  c=  1-1368  :  1  :  0-859. 
Orthorhombic : 

a:  b:c=\:  0-8993  :  05635. 
The  crystals  become  turbid 
in  a  few  minutes  after  re- 
moval from  the  liquid. 

Monoclinic : 

a\b:  (?=  1-4468  :  ]  :  2-0404. 
2  0672 


ISicotinic  acid 


Dull  anhydrous  needles. 

228° 

Sparingly   in  cold,  easily  in 

warm  water. 
No  precipitate. 
White  crystalline  precipitate. 

Light  blue-green  precipitate, 
not  soluble  even  in  large 
quantities  of  water. 


White  precipitate. 

Obtained  only  in  small  lustre- 
less needles,  not  admitting 
of  measurement. 

Monoclinic. 


Prismatic    needles,  not  ad- 
mitting of  measurement. 

Monoclinic : 

a:b:  c=  1-0619  :  1. 
Crystals  quite  unalterable. 


Monoclinic : 

a:b:c=  1-6233  :  1  :  1-8251. 
2-1987 


Pyrldine-dicarboxylic  Acid,  C^H5N0<=  C5H3N(COOH)2.  Dicarbopyridenic 
acid. — Six  modifications  of  this  acid  are  possible,  having  the  two  carboxyl-groups  in 
the  following  positions  [N  in  1] : 

2:3        2:4        2:5  2:6 
3:4  3:5 

Five  of  these  acids  are  known,  but  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  CO^H-groups 
in  them  have  not  been  determined.  Dewar  in  1871  {Chem.  News,  xxiii.  18),  by 
oxidising  picoline  (most  probably  containing  lutidine)  with  potassium  permanganate, 
obtained  an  acid  of  this  composition,  which  crystallised  in  colourless  laminae  resembling 
naphthalene,  melted  at  210°,  and  was  resolved,  at  a  higher  temperature,  or  by  distil- 
lation with  soda-lime,  into  CO''^  and  pyridine  ;  and  two  other  modifications  have  been 
discovered  by  Eamsay  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  iv.  241  ;  vi.  19),  who  obtained  them  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  oxidation  of  lutidine.  These  two  modifications  are  distinguished 
as  )9  and  7,  De war's  acid  as  o. 

The  general  method  of  preparing  these  acids  is  as  follows:  25  grams  of  the  base 
are  boiled  in  a  tinned  iron  vessel  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser,  with  250  grams 
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of  potassium  permaDganate,  and  4  litres  of  water.  When  the  permanganate  has  lost 
its  colour,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  to  recover  unoxidised  base,  and  the  distillate  is  used 
instead  of  water  in  the  next  preparation.  The  potassium  salts  are  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol  in  an  apparatus  by  which  the  same 
alcohol  is  used  over  and  over  again.  The  salts  soluble  in  alcohol  are  then  dissolved 
in  water,  and  'fractionally  precipitated  with  lead  nitrate ;  the  lead  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  lead  sulphide  removed  by  filtration,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated. 

The  a-acid,  obtained  in  this  way  from  picoline,  separated  first  in  long  hair-like 
needles;  on  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  it  was  deposited  in  plates  resembling 
crystals  of  naphthalene,  and  these,  on  standing  in  their  mother-liquor  for  some  time, 
changed  to  short  thick  prisms.  It  has  a  sweet  taste  but  no  smell,  is  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  in  water,  and  dissolves  also  in  ether. 

The  /3-  and  7-acids  were  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  together  with  the  a-acid, 
by  oxidation  of  lutidine,  and  were  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation,  the 
/3-acid,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble,  separating  out  first  from  aqueous  solution,  as  a 
whit  '  crystalline  powder,  while  the  7-acid  remained  in  the  mother-liquor. 

The  table  on  p.  1706  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  properties  of  these  three 
acids  and  of  their  salts. 

A  fourth  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid  is  cinchomeronic  acid,  which  Weidel 
obtained  by  oxidising  cinchonine  with  nitric  acid,  and  to  which  he  originally  assigned 
the  formula  C"H^N-0^  (p.  483).  Later  experiments  by  Weidel  a,  Schmidt  {Ber.  xii. 
1146),  have  shown,  however,  that  it  has  the  composition  CH^NO*,  and  is  resolved  by 
distillation  into  pyridine  and  CO-,  and  is  therefore  a  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid. 

Cinchonine  and  cinchonidine,  when  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yield  cinchoninic  acid, 
C'H^NO-,  and  quinolic  acid,  C^H'^N-0^,  as  well  as  cinchomeronic  acid,  but  quinine, 
when  oxidised  in  the  same  manner,  yields  cinchomeronic  acid  as  sole  product. 

Cinchomeronic  acid  crystallises  in  white  prismatic  needles,  which  m«lt  at  250°, 
with  partial  decomposition,  and  dissolve  but  very  sparingly  in  boiling  water.  It  is  a 
bibasic  acid,  and  forms  two  classes  of  salts.  Sodium-hydrogeii  cinchonuro7iate, 
C'H^NaNO'*,  forms  almost  colourless  prismatic  needles,  which  soon  become  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  dissolve  easily  in  water,  but  only  sparingly  in  alcohol.  Sodium 
cinchomeronate,  C^ffNa-NO*,  forms  small,  brilliant  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  contain  2  mols.  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they 
lose  at  110°.  Calcium  cinchomeronate  has  the  composition  C^H^CaNO*  +  3H'^0 
(HoogewerfF  a.  van  Dorp). 

The  fifth  known  modification  of  the  acid  C^H^NCCOOH)^  is  obtained  by  oxida- 
tion of  quinoline  (from  coal-tar)  with  potassium  permanganate.  It  crystallises  in 
short  shining  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene  ;  they  blacken  when  heated,  and  melt  at  222''-225°, 
which  is  nearly  the  melting  point  of  nicotinic  acid  (p.  1392) ;  a  circumstance  which, 
together  with  the  previous  blackening,  renders  it  probable  that  the  dicarboxylic  acid 
is  converted  by  heating  into  a  monocarboxylic  acid.  The  baritan  salt  of  this  pyridine- 
dicarboxylic  acid,  CH^NO^Ba,  and  the  silver  salt,  C'H^NO^Ag-,  are  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitates which  become  crystalline  when  heated  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath.  The 
calcium  salt  when  heated  gives  off  an  odour  of  Dippel's  oil  (Hoogewerff  a.  van  Dorp, 
Ber.  xii.  747  ;  xiii.  61). 

Cinchonine-quinoline,  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate,  also  yields  a  pyridine- 
dicarboxylic  acid,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  just  described.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  gives  with  ferrous  sulphate 
a  reddish-yellow  coloration,  with  copper  acetate  a  pale  blue  precipitate,  and  with  silver 
nitrate  a  precipitate  soluble  in  hot  water  (W.  Kcenigs,  Ber.  xii.  983). 

Pyridine-tricarboxylic  Acid,  CsH^NO"  =  C5H2N(COOH)^  An  acid  of  this 
composition  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cinchonidine.  When 
quinine  sulphate  is  oxidised  at  boiling  heat  by  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline 
solution  (8-5-9-5  g.  KMnO^  to  16  g.  dry  quinine  sulphate),  from  22  to  26  per  cent,  of 
its  carbon  is  obtained  as  oxalic  acid,  and  from  41-2  to  43-4  per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen  as 
ammonia ;  and  the  resulting  liquid  contains,  besides  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  a 
quantity  of  the  acid  C«HsNO^  amounting  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  quinine  sulphate. 
This  acid  retains  1|-  mol.  crystallisation-water  at  100°,  which  it  gives  off  at  120°.  It 
blackens  at  190°,  and  melts  at  244°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene.  Heated  with  lime 
in  excess,  it  gives  off  the  odour  of  the  bases  from  Dippel's  oil.  Its  barium  salt, 
(C«H■^N0'*)2Ba^  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  on  adding  barium  acetate 
to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  is  converted 
into  a  mass  of  small  needles  when  heated  in  the  liquid.     The   calcium  salt, 
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PYElDmE-CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Pyridine- dicarboxy  lie  Acids. 


Hair-like  needles,  changing  in 
the  mother-liquor  to  plates 
resembling  naphthalene,  and 
then  to  short  prisms. 


For, 


Granular  microscopic 
octohedrons. 


Spear-shaped  crystals. 


Moderately  soluble  in  water. 
More  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Easily  soluble  in  ether, 

^decomposing  point,  237*5°. 


Solubility : 

Soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water.     More  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  ether. 
244°-245°. 


Moderately  soluble  in 
water.  Easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

241°-245°. 


Ammonium  Salt. — Small  soluble 
plates. 

Calcium   Salt.  —  Contains  no 

water.      Sparingly  soluble. 

Small  needles. 
Barium   Salts.  —  Neutral  salt. 

Contains  H^O,  and  resembles 

the  calcium  salt. 
Acid    Salt.  —  Very  sparingly 

soluble. 

Potassium  Salts. — Neutral  salt. 
Very  soluble.  Contains 
liH^O. 

Acid  Salt. — G-lobular  masses, 
consisting  of  tufts  of  needles 
radiating  from  a  common 
centre. 

Lead     Salt.  —  Short  prisms. 

Sparingly  soluble. 
Copper  Salts. — (1).  Light  blue 

needles.       (2).    Dark  blue 

prisms. 

Silver  Salts.  —  (1).  Neutral 
Salt: — Bulky,  white,  insolu- 
ble, gelatinous  precipitate. 
{2).  Acid  Salt.— Ditto. 

With  Ferric  Chloride.  —  No 
change  of  colour;  a  precipi- 
tate, even  after  addition  of 
ammonia. 

Copper  Sulphate. — No  precipi- 
tate. 

Methyl  Ether.— Thick  isolated 

crystals. 
Chloride. — Crystalline  mass. 

Melting  point,  60-5°-61°. 

Boiling  point,  284°. 


Salts : 

Moderately  soluble 
needles. 

Contains  2H-0.  Micro- 
scopic needles.  Spar- 
ingly soluble. 

Slightly  soluble. 


Soluble. 


White  crystalline  preci- 
pitate. 
Light  blue  precipitate. 


Very  sparingly  soluble 
crystalline  precipitate. 


Soluble  needles. 

Contains  2H20.  Small 
plates.  Sparingly  solu- 
ble. 

Soluble. 


Soluble. 


White  crystalline  preci- 
pitate. 
Whitish-blue  precipitate. 


Very  sparingly  soluble 
crystalline  precipitate. 


White  flocculent  preci- 
pitate, turning  like 
ferric  hydrate  on  ad- 
dition of  ammonia.  ! 

Whitish-blue  precipitate,  j  Whitish-blue  precipitate, 


White  flocculent  precipi- 
tate, changed  to  ferric 
hydrate  by  ammonia. 


Deliquescent  needles. 

Crystalline  mass. 
Melting  point,  49°. 
Boiling    point,  269°- 
270°. 


Crystalline  mass. 
Melting  point,  88°-89' 
Boiling  point,  265°. 


PYROCATECHOL. 
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(C^H-NO'^)-Ca',  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of 
small  needles.  The  normal  .silver  salt,  CH-^NO'^Ag',  precipitated  from  a  solution  of 
the  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  appears  to  be  amorphous.  An  acid  silver  salt, 
CH-^NO^Ag'-',  is  thrown  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  as  an  amorphous 
precipitate,  which  afterwards  becomes  crystalline.  The  normal  potassium  salt, 
C^H^NC^K^,  crystallises  in  white  lustrous  laminae.  The  solution  of  the  acid  gives 
with  cupric  acetate  a  light  blue  amorphous  precipitate ;  with  basic  and  normal  lead 
acetate  white  precipitates  (Hoogewerif  a.  van  Dorp,  Ber.  xii.  158). 

Berber© nic  acid,  obtained  by  oxidising  berberine  with  nitric  acid,  has  also  the 
composition  of  pyridine-tricarboxylic  acid.  To  prepare  it,  berberine  is  heated  with 
eight  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  concentrated, 
a  crystalline  mass  then  separating  out  on  cooling.  The  acid  is  further  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  hot  water  and  conversion  into  the  calcium  salt,  which  separates 
from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  filtrate  from  the 
calcium  salt  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  contains  the  salt  of  an  acid  which  forms  an 
insoluble  silver  salt,  and  may  be  separated  therefrom  in  woolly  needles  ;  it  has  not 
been  further  investigated,  as  it  occurs  in  very  small  quantities  only  (Weidel,  Ber.  xii. 
410). 

Berberonie  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  calcium  salt  with  an  acid  and 
crystallisation  from  hot  water,  forms  groups  of  shining,  transparent,  prismatic 
crystals,  which  bacome  opaque  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water ;  alcohol  dissolves  it  but  sparingly,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  and  chloroform.  It  has  an  acid  taste,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  heat.  When  crystallised  from  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  it  forms  triclinic 
prisms,  which  have  the  composition  C^H^NO^  +  2H-0,  and  on  exposure  to  air  lose 
1  mol.  of  water  and  become  opaque.  The  aqueous  solution  of  berberonie  acid,  like 
those  of  oxycinchomeronic  acid  (p.  484)  and  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid,  gives,  with 
ferrous  sulphate,  in  the  absence  of  a  stronger  acid,  a  deep  red  coloration. 

Calcium  herheronate,  (C^H''N0^)2Ca^  +  4H-0,  prepared  by  treating  the  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  the  acid  with  calcium  chloride,  separates  out  in  white  shining 
needles,  which  after  one  crystallisation  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  cadmium  salt, 
(C^H"NO^)-Cd^  +  2H-0,  crystallises  in  shining  branching  needles,  and  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  The  silver  salt,  C^H-NO'^Ag^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. The  calcium  salt,  distilled  with  lime,  yields  pyridine,  together  with  other 
products  :  C^H^NO''  =  300^  +  C^H^N.  When  the  acid  is  fused  with  potash,  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  potassium  cyanide  and  acetate  are  formed. 

Berberonie  acid  closely  approximates  in  percentage  composition  to  the  so-called  oxy- 
cinchomeronic acid,  which,  as  already  observed,  it  also  resembles  in  its  reaction  with 
ferrous  salts.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  observed  properties 
of  these  two  acids  : 


Oxycincliomeromc  \  Berberonie 


Crystalline  form .       .    Orthorhombic.  Triclinic. 

Water  of  crystallisation    10-84  per  cent.;   does  not  14  57  per  cent.;  eflloresces 

effloresce.  quickly. 

Calcium  salt       .       .    Cauliflower-like  crusts ;  25-3  Fine,  flexible  needles;  21-1 

per  cent,  water.  |      per  cent,  water. 

Cadmium  salt     .       .    White   crystalline  powder ;  \  Needles  having  a  satiny  lus- 

12-2  per  cent,  water.  j      tre;  873  per  cent,  water. 

Precipitated  by  copper  ace-  i  Precipitated  only  when  hot, 

tate  in  the  cold.  |     the  precipitate  redissolving 

I      on  cooling. 


PirROCATSCHOI.  or  CATECHOI.,  C«H'(0H)2  [1:2].  Pyrocatechin  (see 
'Nomenclature,  p.  1420). — This  modification  of  dihydroxybenzene  is  formed  :  a.  By 
the  action  of  melting  potash  on  orthochlorophenol  (vii.  906),  )8.  By  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  protocatechuic  acid  (Tiemann  a.  Haarmann,  Ber.  vii.  608) : 

C«H3(C0-H)(0H)(0H)  =  C02  +  C«HXOH)(OH). 

The  resolution  of  protocatechuic  acid  into  carbon  dioxide  and  catechol  takes  place 
also  by  putrefaction  in  contact  with  pancreas.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Ampelopsis 
hederacea  left  in  contact  with  pancreas  also  yields  catechol.  Moreover,  when  proto- 
catechuic acid  is  given  to  animals  in  their  food,  part  of  it  is  resolved  in  the  organism 
into  C02  and  catechol,  which  passes  into  the  urine  in  the  form  of  a  sulphonic  acid. 
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The  urine  of  a  rabbit  fed  on  milk  diet  was  free  from  catechol,  but  after  addition  of  an 
infusion  of  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  catechol  was  found  in  the  urine. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  catechol  from  guaiacol  (methyl-catechol)  is 
given  by  Baeyer  {Ber.  viii.  155),  the  material  used  being  the  portion  of  Rhenish  beech- 
tar  creasote  which  distils  at  200°-20o°.  The  guaiacol,  under  the  influence  of  dry 
hydrogen  iodide  at  195°-200°,  splits  up  completely  into  catechol  and  methyl  iodide. 
The  operation  is  stopped  as  soon  as  red  streaks  show  themselves  on  the  sides  of  tlie 
glass,  and  the  evolution  of  methyl  iodide  ceases.  The  residue  is  then  fractionated, 
and  the  portion  which  distils  between  220°  and  250°  is  crystallised.  By  this  process 
1  kg.  beech-tar  creasote  yielded  46  g.  catechol.  The  smallness  of  the  product  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  presence  of  liquid  phenols  in  the  impure  guaiacol  employed. 

The  purification  of  catechol  is  best  effected  by  recrystailisation  from  anhydrous 
benzene,  in  which  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  resorcinol ;  the  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  it  in  perfectly  colourless  highly  lustrous  laminae  melting  at  104°  (Fittig  a. 
Mager,  Ber.  viii.  365). 

Nitrocatechol,  C'*II^(N02)(0H)^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  in 
aqueous  solution  on  catechol.  4  g.  catechol  and  20  g.  commercial  potassium  nitrite 
are  dissolved  in  120  g.  water ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  as  long  as  effervescence  is 
thereby  produced  ;  the  dark  brown-red  liquid  is  shaken  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  an 
equal  volume  of  ether  ;  and  the  residue  left  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ether  is  purified 
by  recrystailisation  from  benzene.  Nitrocatechol  thus  obtained  forms  very  small 
woolly  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  sparingly  in  benzene,  melt- 
ing at  157°  (uncorr.),  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature.  ,  In  potash-ley  it 
dissolves  with  fine  purple  colour,  and  the  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  nitrocatechol 
might  be  used  as  an  indicator  in  titration.  Normal  barium-nitrocatechol, 
C^H^(N0)^0'^Ba,3H-0,  forms  dark-red  metallically  lustrous  laminae,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  even  at  the  b'jiling  heat.  At  130°  they  give  off  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation and  assume  a  dark  green  colour,  but  do  not  lose  their  metallic  lustre.  The 
acid  barium  salt  is  much  more  soluble,  and  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
form. 

Nitric  acid  completely  decomposes  nitrocatechol,  with  violent  evolution  of  gas. 
By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  amidocatechol,  the  hydrochloride 
of  which  crystallises  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  long  needles  ;  the  free  base 
separated  from  this  salt  by  alkalis  oxidises  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
dissolves  with  dark  violet  colour.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  catechol  in  ethereal 
solution,  another  nitro-derivative  is  formed,  which  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water, 
volatilises  with  water- vapour,  and  separates  in  yellow  drops  which  soon  solidify. 

Bibromodimethylcatechol,  or  Dibromoveratrol,  C^H^Br^O-,  is  contained  in  the  red 
resin  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  veratric  acid.  When  crystallised 
from  dilute  alcohol,  it  forms  hard  shining  prisms  which  melt  at  83°-84°,  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrodimethyl-catechols.    See  Veratrols  (Nitro-). 

Catecholsulpkonic  acids.— Two  of  these  acids,  C«H^(OH).0.SO3H  and 
C^H''(0.S0^H)2,  g^y.Q  obtained  as  potassium  salts  by  the  action  of  potassium  pyro- 
sulphate  on  a  solution  of  catechol  in  potash-ley : 

K^S-O^  -I-  C«H^(OH)(OK)  =    K^SO*  +  C«H^(0H)(0S03K) 

and 

2K"^S-'0^  +  C«H^(OH)(OK)  =  2K^S0^  +  C«H*<^^|^'^. 

To  prepare  these  salts,  20  pts.  of  catechol  are  added  to  a  solution  of  20  pts.  potassium 
hydroxide  in  25  pts.  water,  and  the  cooled  mixture  is  agitated  for  several  hours  with 
45  pts.  potassium  pyrosulphate,  then  heated  on  a  water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  not 
more  than  an  equal  A'olume  of  absolute  alcohol,  whereby  the  catecholdisulphonate  is 
separated,  while  the  monosulphonate  remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  Potassium 
catecholdisulphonaie  is  a  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol;  its  aqueous 
solution  gives  no  colour-reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  The  monosulpkate  crystallises 
on  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution  in  shining  laminae  easily  soluble  in  water ;  its 
aqueous  solution  gives  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  (E.  Baumann,  Ber.  xi. 
1907). 

PirROCHZiORE.  On  a  variety  of  pyrochlore  from  the  limestones  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl-range.  see  Xoppitb  (p.  1158). 

PYROCHROITE,  MnH'O".  This  mineral  occurs,  together  with  manganosite, 
in  a  porous  limestone  rock  in  the  Mossgrube,  Wermland,  Sweden  (Sjogren,  Jahrb.f. 
Min.  1877,  538). 
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PYROCIirCHOlflriC  acid,  C«H«0^  Weidel  obtained  this  acid  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  cinchonic  acid  (p.  485),  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C'^H'^O^  Sub- 
sequent experiments  have,  however,  shown  that  the  formulae  originally  assigned  to 
this  acid,  and  to  cinchonic  and  cinchomeronic  acids,  were  incorrect,  and  that  the  true 
reactions  between  these  acids  are  represented  by  the  formulse : 

C^H^NO*  +  H^O  +  H2  =  NH^  +  C'H«0^ 

Cincliomeromc  Cinchonic 
acid.  acid. 

C^H^O^  =  C02  +  C^H^O" 

Cinchonic  Pyrocinchonic 
acid.  acid 

Pyrocinchonic  acid  crystallises  in  pearly  rhombic  plates,  has  a  sweet  taste  and  alkaline 
reaction,  melts  at  90°,  boils  at  214°  (uncorr.)  Its  vapour-density  by  experiment  is 
416  ;  by  calculation  for  C«H«0^  4-35  (Weidel  a.  von  Schmidt,  Ber.  xii.  1146). 

PYROCITRIC  ACID.    See  Citric  Acid  (pp.  511-518). 

PYROGAIiIiOIi,  C"HX0H)3.  Fyrogallic  acid.  Oxidation. — When  a  solution  of 
pyrogallol,  mixed  with  sodinm  phosphate,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  carbon  dioxide  is 
evolved,  and  py r ogalloqui n o n e,  C'^H*'*0'',  is  formed,  identical  with  that  which 
Wiehelhaus  obtained  by  dissolving  quinone  in  pyrogallol  (vii.  1030).  This  compound 
may  be  separated  by  ether  from  two  other  bodies  formed  in  the  reaction,  one  of  these  (an 
acid)  being  taken  up  by  ether  only  after  the  mixture  has  been  acidulated,  and  the 
other  being  nearly  insoluble  therein.  An  action  similar  to  that  of  the  phosphate,  but 
less  energetic,  is  exerted  by  the  alkali-salts  of  weak  acids,  such  as  acetic  and  boric 
acids.  Sodium  thiosulphate  effects  rapid  oxidation,  but  only  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  ; 
ammonium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  potassium  iodide  exert  but  a  feeble 
action ;  the  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium  none  at  all. 

On  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  by  ozone,  see  vii.  1029,  1030. 

Pyrogallol  absorbs  nitrogen  dioxide  and  cyanogen,  forming  with  the  latter  the 
compound  C^H^O'.CN,  which  decomposes  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
more  quickly  at  100°,  yielding  a  brown-red  resinous  residue,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
sublimable  in  needles  probably  consisting  of  pyrogallol. 

Eeaction  with  Alkalis  and  Alkaloids. — Water  containing  an  alkaline  carbonate  or 
an  acid  carbonate  of  calcium  or  magnesium  gives  in  a  few  minutes,  after  addition  of 
pyrogallol,  a  copious  black  precipitate.  Alkaloids  form  with  pyrogallol  more  or  less 
brown  solutions  which  give  a  black  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride.  A  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  pyrogallol  in  alcohol  may  therefore  be  used  as  a  test  for  distin- 
guishing plant-bases  from  glucosides,  bitter  principles,  &c.,  more  or  less  resembling 
them.  A  solution  of  0*5  grm.  pyrogallol  in  5  c.c.  water  and  5  c.c.  alcohol,  mixed  with 
0  0001  gvm.  ferric  chloride,  colours  crystals  of  organic  bases  blue,  whereas  glucosides 
are  not  altered  by  it.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  and 
cupric  chloride  (Schlagdenhauffen,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  772). 

On  the  reaction  of  Pyrogallol  with  Iron  salts,  see  vii.  1029. 

BcactioJi  with  Picric  Acid  and,  Potassium  Cyanide. — On  mixing  very  strong  solutions 
of  pyrogallol  (5  grms.),  picric  acid  (10  g.),  and  potassium  cyanide  (20  g.),  a  salt  is 
formed  very  much  like  potassium  isopurpurate,  but  apparently  less  disposed  to  crys- 
tallise. Acids  throw  down  from  this  solution  a  purple  precipitate;  copper,  calcium, 
and  barium  salts  a  purple  red  or  leather-coloured  precipitate.  Stannic  chloride  pro- 
duces a  light  crimson  coloration.  Ferrous  sulphate  forms  with  the  solution  of  this 
salt  a  red  liquid  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  deposits  a  dirty-green  precipitate. 
The  solution  of  the  salt  decomposes  slowly  on  standing,  more  quickly  at  the  boiling 
heat,  with  separation  of  a  purple  precipitate  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold 
alcohol.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  added  to  the  solution  of  the  salt,  throws  down  green 
flocks  which  dissolve,  with  apparent  decomposition,  when  washed  with  water,  and 
dissolve  with  green  colour  in  alcohol  (J.  Walz,  Amer.  Chem.  1874,  iv.  214). 

Beaction  with  Nitrogen  Dioxide. — According  to  Eussell  a.  Lapraik  {Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxii.  35),  a  solution  of  potassium-pyrogallol  absorbs  58  to  59  vol.  p.  c.  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  when  left  in  contact  with  it  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  A  solution  of  the 
same  salt,  saturated  with  oxygen,  absorbs  76  per  cent.  Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
absorbs  75  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  dioxide.  Pyrogallol  produces  no  alteration  either  in 
dioxide  or  monoxide  of  nitrogen.   Potassium-pyrogallol  does  not  act  on  the  monoxide. 

On  the  action  of  Bromine  in  presence  of  Water  on  Trihromopyrogallol,  see  vii.  1031  ; 
also  Xanthogat4-ol  in  this  volume. 
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Tyrogallic  Ethers. 

Dimethyl  Pyro^allate,  C«H3(OH)(OCH3)2  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  ^er.  xi.  333). 
This  ether  occurs  in  beeeh-tar  oil,  and  is  the  constituent  from  which  cedriret  or 
coerulignone  (i.  818;  vii.  376;  viii.  548)  is  produced.  To  isolate  it,  the  portion  of 
beech-tar  oil  which  boils  at  250°-270  was  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride,  and  the 
crystalline  product  (m.  p.  107°-110°)  thereby  obtained  was  decomposed  by  an  alkali. 
The  oil  thus  obtained,  boiling  between  250''  and  265°,  yielded  on  cooling  splendid 
white  prisms  of  dimethyl  pyrogallate,  melting  at  51°-52°,  boiling  constantly  at  253°, 
and  resolved  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  methyl  chloride  and  pyrogallol. 
The  ether  may  be  prepared  by  heating  for  four  or  five  hours  at  150°- 160'^,  a  mixture 
of  1  mol.  pyrogallol,  2  mols.  potassium  hydroxide,  and  2  mols.  methyl  iodide  dissolved 
in  methyl  alcohol. 

The  conversion  of  the  dimethyl  pyrogallate  into  cedriret  maybe  effected  by 
various  oxidising  agents,  viz.  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitric  acid,  ferric  chloride, 
potassium  ferricyanide,  but  not  by  atmospheric  oxygen  or  ozone,  and  it  succeeds  best 
with  potassium  dichromate  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
hot  solution  of  the  ether  in  soda-ley  mixed  with  potassium  dichromate.  It  appears 
most  probable  that  an  intermediate  product,  not  yet  isolated,  is  formed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  converted  by  further  oxidation  into  cedriret  or  coerulignone, 

Etbyl  Pyrogallates  and  the  Cedriret  of  the  Ethyl  Series  (Benedikt,  Ber. 
ix.  125;  Hofmann,  Ber.  xi.  797).  Benedikt  finds  that  pyrogallol  cannot  be  ethylised 
by  means  of  ethyl  iodide,  even  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  two  bodies  is  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  120°.  The  mono-  and  di-ethylic  ethers  may,  however,  be  prepared, 
both  from  pyrogallol  and  from  tannin,  by  the  method  adopted  by  Gorup-Besanez  fur 
the  preparation  of  guaiacol  (ii.  653).  For  this  purpose  the  requisite  quantities  of 
potassium  hydroxide  and  potassium  ethylsulphate  are  introduced  mto  a  champagne  or 
soda-water  bottle,  and  30  grams  of  pyrogallol  and  about  300  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol 
are  added.  The  bottle  is  then  tightly  closed,  and  heated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
water-bath.  When  the  action  is  over,  the  product  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  shaken  with  ether;  the  ether  is  then  removed  by  distillation  ;  the  thick  oil 
which  remains  is  washed  with  water  and  distilled ;  and  the  distillate,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  solid  mono-  and  the  liquid  di-ethylic  ether,  is  separated  into  its  two 
constituents  by  pipetting.  Hofmann,  by  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  using  1  mol. 
pyrogallol,  3  mols.  potassium  hydroxide,  and  3  mols.  potassium  ethylsulphate,  has 
obtained  all  the  three  ethylic  ethers  of  pyrogallol.  To  separate  them  from  the  crude 
product,  the  alkaline  liquid  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  alcohol  then 
removed  by  distillation  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  dry  strongly  coloured  residue  well 
shaken  with  ether,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  dark  brown  oil  having  a  strong 
odour  of  beech-tar.  This  oil  may  be  freed  from  unaltered  pyrogallol  by  washing  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  then  treated  with  soda-ley,  whereupon  the  mono-  and 
di-ethylic  ethers  dissolve,  while  the  triethylic  ether  remains  undissolved.  If  the 
mixture  of  the  three  ethers  be  treated  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  soda-ley,  only 
the  monethylic  ether  passes  into  solution. 

Monethyl  Pyrogallate,  G^W^OHfiOC^W),  forms  crystals  melting  at  95°, 
very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot 
water.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  hard  needles,  from  water  in  small  slender 
needles  ;  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water  (Benedikt). 

Diethyl  Pyrogallate,  C^WiOH^iOC^W)-,  was  described  by  Benedikt  as  a 
liquid  which  did  not  solidify  at  —  10°,  volatilised  with  vapour  of  water,  and  resembled 
the  monethj'lic  ether  in  its  relations  to  solvents.  According  to  Hofmann,  however,  it 
separates  from  very  dilute  alcohol  in  crystals  which  melt  at  79°.  When  dissolved  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  treated  with  potassium  dichromate,  it  is  converted  into  ethyl- 
cedriret,  or  rather  the  cedriret  of  the  ethyl-series: 

C20H2406    =  or  ^  ^-^  jo 


This  compound  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
in  long  thin  crimson  needles,  which  have  a  bluish-green  shimmer  like  that  of  can- 
tharides,  become  light  red  when  dried  or  pulverised,  and  dissolve  with  cornflower-blue 
colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.    Hydrocthylcedriret  or  Tetretoxy-dihydroxydiphenyl, 
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(OH)(OC2H*)2C«H2— C«H2(OC2H^)=(OH),  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on 
ethyl-cedriret,  melts  with  decomposition  at  176°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  ether,  and  is  converted  by  oxidising  agents  into  cedriret. 

Triethyl  ro^ a H e,  C'^H-^(OC'H'')^,  crystallises  in  long  needles  melting  at 
39°,  resembles  the  two  preceding  in  most  of  its  physical  characters,  but  is  not  dis- 
solved by  soda-ley  (Hofmann). 

EthyleneFyrogallate,  C«H«03  =  C«H3(OH)<^q>C2H^  (Magatti,  i?er.  xii.  1860), 

is  prepared  by  heating  2  mols.  pyrogallol,  3  mols.  ethylene  bromide,  and  6  mols. 
potash  with  ethyl  alcohol  at  100°  for  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  ;  and  may  be  separated 
from  the  product  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracting  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  extract  yielding  it  on  rectification  as  a  colourless,  heavy,  strongly  refractive 
liquid  having  a  burning  taste,  and  the  odour  of  beech-wood  tar;  it  boils  at  267°.  It 
resembles  the  phenols  in  its  properties,  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  alkalis, 
benzoic  chloride,  and  bromine.  The  benzoyl  compound,  C^H^O^(OC"H''0),  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  109°. 
The  bromo-compound  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  transparent  tables  melt- 
ing at  67°. 

Monethylene  pyrogallate  is  easily  oxidised  by  ferric  chloride  and  potassium 
dichromate;  but  the  oxidation-product  is  apparently  not  uniform  in  composition. 
It  is  not  dissolved  but  blackened  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  differs  from  the 
class  of  compounds  to  which  cedriret  belongs. 

Simultaneously  with  the  ethylene  pyrogallate  there  is  formed  a  compound  which  is 
insoluble  in  alkalis,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  separates  from  the  former  in  ill- 
defined  crystals  melting  at  83°,  and  apparently  having  the  composition  C'^H'^O^Br. 

BXethyl-pyrog^allol,  C"HS03  =  C«H'2(CH3)(OH)3.  The  dimethylic  ether  of  this 
phenol  is  obtained,  together  with  those  of  pyrogallol  and  propyl-pyrogallol,  by  treat- 
ing the  crude  mixture  of  pyrogallic  ether  extracted  from  beech-wood  tar  (p.  1710) 
with  benzoic  chloride.  The  resulting  benzoyl-compounds  are  separated  by  fractional 
crystallisation;  that  of  methyl -pyrogallol  melts  at  118°-119°,  and  is  resolved  by 
potash  into  benzoic  acid  and  dimethylic  methylpyrogallate,  C®H'-(CH^)(OH)(OCH^y'', 
which  melts  at  36°  and  boils  at  265°.  This  ether,  heated  at  150°-160°  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  methyl  chloride  and  methyl-pyrogallol,  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  melts  at  129°,  and  volatilises  unchanged.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
pyrogallol,  its  alkaline  solution  turning  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Hofmann,  Ber. 
xii.  1371). 

Propyl-pyrograllol,  C^H'-O^  =  C«H2(C^H^)(OH)3.  The  dimethylic  ether  of  this 
compound,  C"Hi«03  =  C«H"-^(C3H')(OH)(OCH=^)2,  constitutes  the  portion  of  beech-tar 
oil  which  boils  at  285°.  Treated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields  an  acetyl-derivative, 
C^'H*^(C-H''0)0^,  which  melts  at  87°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  white  prisms,  forms  with  bromine  a  dibromo-derivative,  C"H'^Br2(C-H^0)0^, 
melting  at  10r5°-102*5°,  and  with  benzoyl  chloride  a  benzoyl-derivative  melting 
at  91°. 

By  heating  the  oi  or  its  acetyl-derivative  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  130°  in 
a  sealed  tube,  methyl  chloride  is  produced,  together  with  propyl-pyrogallol,  which 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at 
79°-80°  (Hofmann,  Ber.  xi.  329). 

Colouring:  Scatters  from  Pyrog^allic  Zithers.  The  formation  of  cedriret 
from  dimethylic  pyrogallate  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  further  experiments  have 
shown  that  pittacal,  the  blue  colouring  matter  which  Eeichenbach  obtained  from 
the  high-boiling  portions  of  wood-tar,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  bodies.  The  process 
by  which  Reichenbach  prepared  this  body  is  not  known,  but  Gratzsl,  in  Hanover,  by 
subjecting  the  higher-boiling  portions  of  wood-tar  to  a  peculiar  process  of  oxidation 
(not  yet  published),  has  obtained  a  brown  earthy  substance  which  gives  with  baryta 
the  blue  reaction  described  by  Reichenbach.  This  brown  substance  has  been  examined 
by  Liebermann  {Ber.  ix.  334),  who  finds  that  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  present  in 
small  quantity  only,  may  be  isolated  by  digesting  the  brown  substance  with  hot  acetic 
acid,  mixing  the  filtered  solution  with  excess  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  treating  the 
resulting  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  exhausting  the  washed  lead  sulphide 
with  warm  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  colouring  matter,  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation 
as  an  orange-red  crystalline  powder. 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  forming  brown  solutions. 
Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  purple,  ammonia  with  blue  colour,  forming  solutions  from 
which  carbon  dioxide  throws  down  blue  salts  soluble  in  pure  water.  In  the  alkaline 
solutions  calcium,  magnesium,  barium,  and  tin  salts  produce  blue  precipitates,  often 
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having  a  beautiful  golden  lustre.  The  calcium  and  magnesium  precipitates  are  soluble 
in  pure  water.  Hydrochloric  and  strong  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  the  substance  with 
red  colour :  the  latter  solution  turns  pure  blue  on  warming.  The  pure  orange-coloured 
substance  acquires  a  deep  golden  lustre  when  moistened  with  strong  mineral  acids. 
In  acid  solution  it  dyes  animal  fibres  orange ;  in  ammoniacal  solution,  especially  with 
tin  mordant,  blue-violet.  The  substance  is  free  from  nitrogen,  and  contains,  as  shown 
by  three  concordant  analyses,  63'6  per  cent,  carbon,  and  5  6  per  cent,  hydrogen. 
Liebermann  calls  it  eupittone,  and  regards  it  at  least  closely  allied  to  Eeichenbach's 
pittacal. 

Experiments  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  pittacal  have  also  been  made 
by  Hofmann  {Ber.  xi.  1455  ;  xii.  1371).  The  secondary  ethers  of  pyrogallol  yield, 
with  chloroform  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  compounds  analogous  to  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  these  same  reagents  upon  phenol,  and  if  the  reaction  takes 
place  in  presence  of  alkalis,  blue  colouring  matters  are  formed.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  when  dimethylic  pyrogallate,  mixeU  with  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  or  soda 
sufficient  to  form  a  salt,  is  heated  for  some  hours  at  r20°-130°  with  perchlorethane, 
C^Cl®.  A  blue  compound  is  then  formed,  and  on  evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  and  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  light  red  liquid  (or 
crimson  with  excess  of  acid)  is  obtained,  which  on  standing  deposits  brownish-yellow 
needles.  On  dissolving  these  crystals  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  treating  the  solution 
when  cold  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  crystallises  in 
long  orange-yellow  needles ;  dissolves  easily  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated 
therefrom  by  alcohol ;  bears  a  heat  of  100°  without  change ;  melts  at  200°,  and 
decomposes  partially  yielding  a  blue  sublimate,  This  substance  is  a  weak  acid,  form- 
ing with  the  alkali-metals  blue  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  precipitated 
from  aqueous  solution  by  an  excess  of  alkali  or  alkali-salt.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  red  solution  which  becomes  blue  when  heated,  and  red  again  on  addition 
of  water.  This  substance  has  the  composition  C^^H^'^O^,  and  is  identical  in  composition 
with  Liebermann's  eupittone,  as  the  following  comparison  will  show : 

Analyses  : 

Calculation  Liebermann  Hofmann 

300  63-83  63-6  33-4 

26  5-53  5-6  57 

144  30-64 


470  100-00 

It  likewise  resembles  eupittone  in  its  properties.  Hofmann  names  it  eupittonic 
acid.  Its  formation  from  dimethylic  pyrogallate  is  analogous  to  that  of  rosolic  acid 
from  phenol . 

3C«H«0  +  CO'  =  Cm^'O^  +  2H-0 
Phenol.  Rosolic  acid. 

3C«H'»03  +  CO"  =  G25H2609  +  2H20 
Dimethyl  Eupittonic 
pyrogallate.  acid. 

It  is  known  indeed  that  perchlorethane^  when  heated  with  alkalis,  is  converted  into 
oxalic  acid,  and  this  acid  splits  up  under  certain  circumstances,  yielding  CO  and  CO^. 

Eupittonic  acid  (pittacal)  may  be  regarded  as  hexmethoxyl-rosolic  acid, 
Qi9jj8^0CH^)®0'.  Attempts  to  replace  the  six  methoxyl-groups  by  hydrogen  resulted, 
however,  only  in  the  production  of  pyrogallol.  Its  relation  to  rosolic  acid  is,  how- 
ever, better  shown  by  its  behaviour  when  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed 
tubes  at  160°-170°,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  hexmethoxyl-rosaniline, 
C"'H"(OCH^)^N^,  a  blue  solution  being  formed,  which  on  cooling  deposits  the  hex- 
methoxylated  base  in  broad  colourless  needles  containing,  like  those  of  rosaniline, 
1  mol.  of  water  (see  Eosaniune). 

The  sodium-dorivatives  of  dimethylic  pyrogallate  and  dimethylic  methylpyrogallate, 
CfiH3(OCH3)2(ONa)  and  C«H2(CH3)(OCH3)20Na,  which  are  best  obtained  by  addingsoda 
to  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  these  ethers,  may  be  heated  separately  in  an  open  vessel 
without  forming  a  trace  of  pittacal;  but  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  with  excess  of 
soda  is  heated,  pittacal  is  formed,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
the  mixed  ethers.  On  treating  it  with  water,  the  mass  dissolves,  forming  a  deep 
indigo-blue  solution.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  becomes  carmine-red, 
and  deposits  a  resinous  mass  which  when  purified  furnishes  eupittonic  acid  (pittacal) 
in  beautiful  crystals.  The  pittacal  may  also  be  extracted  from  the  acidified  solution 
with  boiling  benzene,  unaltered  pyrogallate  having  been  first  removed  by  agita- 
tion with  ether.  The  quantity  of  colouring  matter  formed  is  not  increased  by  the 
addition  of  oxidising  agents,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extreme  ease  with  which  these 
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agents  convert  dimethylic  pyrogallate  into  cedriret.  The  reaction  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented : 

and  may  be  compared  with  that  by  which  rosaniline  is  produced  from  aniline  and 
toluidine : 

In  the  former  case  the  oxygen  necessary  to  remove  hydrogen  is  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  as  may  be  proved  by  attempting  to  conduct  the  reaction  out  of  contact 
with  air. 

Eupittonic  acid  appears  to  be  bibasic.  Its  alkali-salts  are  blue  with  green  reflex. 
The  ammonium  salt  is  decomposed  when  its  solution  is  boiled,  and  after  a  time  crystals 
of  pittacal  are  deposited.  In  virtue  of  the  intensely  blue  colour  of  the  alkaline  com- 
pounds of  pittacal,  paper  steeped  in  a  solution  of  it  and  dried,  furnishes  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  test  for  free  alkalis,  but  its  utility  for  this  purpose  is  considerably  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  also  colours  it  blue. 

When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  eupittonic  acid  yields  a  yellow  diacetyl  deriva- 
tive, which  strangely  enough  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  although  its  molecule  ought  still 
to  contain  four  hydroxyl  groups. 

A  homologue  of  eupittonic  acid,  C^^H^^O^  (which  has  not  been  analysed),  was  pre- 
pared by  heating  diethylic  pyrogallate  and  dimethylic  methylpyrogallate  with  soda.  It 
differs  from  its  prototype  in  being  soluble  in  ether  and  less  easily  crystallisable,  and 
in  the  inferior  stability  of  its  ammonium  compound.  It  also  forms  a  triamine  when 
heated  with  ammonia,  probably  a  dimethoxyl-tetrethoxyl  pararosaniline: 

Ci»H"(OMe)2(0£t)4N3.H20. 

PYROGAI.XiOQT7Z]NrO»JS,  C'8H'^08=  C«H^<Q-Q^6g3(^^^  Thiscompound, 

which  Wichelhaus  obtained,  together  with  quinol,  by  dissolving  quinone  in  pyrogallol 
(vii:  1030),  according  to  the  equation  2C«H''02  +  2C«H«0='  =  C«H60-+  G'«H^^O^  is  also 
produced  by  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  in  the  air  in  presence  of  sodium  phosphate  (p.  1709), 
and  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with  ether  from  two  other  bodies  formed  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  which  (an  acid)  dissolves  in  ether  only  after  acidulation  of  the 
mixture,  while  the  other  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  To  prepare  the  quinone  in 
considerable  quantity,  10  grams  of  pyrogallol  are  mixed  with  25  g.  sodium  phosphate 
and  250  c.c.  water,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  SO'',  and  agitated  for  half  an  hour  in 
an  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

Pyrogalloquinone  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
still  more  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  sodium  phosphate.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution 
and  silver  nitrate.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  blue-violet  precipitate  with  ferrous 
salts,  red-brown  precipitates  with  copper  and  lead  salts,  and  produces  a  dark  colour 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  blue  colour  which  Wichelhaus  observed  on  treating  pyro- 
galloquinone with  alkalis  is  produced  only  in  presence  of  free  oxygen  (0.  Loew,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  [2],  xv.  322). 

PYROGEITTISIC  AGXD,  C^H^O^.  This  substance,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  gentisic  acid,  the  colouring  matter  of  gentian  root  (p.  860),  and  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  isomeric  with  quinol  (hydroquinone),  has  since  been  shown  to  be  identical 
therewith,  the  error  having  arisen  from  incorrect  determination  of  the  melting  point 
of  quinol,  which  is  now  known  to  melt  at  169°.  In  like  manner,  gentisic  acid  has 
been  shown  to  be  identical  with  hydroxysalicylic  acid  (m.  p.  196''-197°)  (Hlasiwetz 
a.  Habermann,  Liebig's  Anrialen,  clxxx.  343). 

PYROIaUSXTE,  MnO".  Analyses  of  this  mineral  have  recently  been  published 
by  Phipson  {Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  243),  Muir  {ibid.  xxxv.  6),  and  by  Wright  a.  Luff 
{Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  518). 

PYROMiLRIC  ACID.    See  Pimaric  Acid  (p.  1626). 

PYROXVnZCAZOUZC  ACID.    See  the  next  article. 

PYROMECOlffXC  ACID,  C^H^O^  (Ost,  J.  pr   Chem.  [2],  xix.  34  and  177. 

Ihlee,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  31).  This  acid,  isomeric  with  pyromucic  acid,  is 
formed  from  meconic  acid,  CH'^O",  by  elimination  of  2  mols.  CO-.  It  crystallises  in 
large  brilliant  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether  and 
in  chloroform  ;  volatilises  completely  at  100°;  boils  at  225°  (Ost) ;  melts  at  121-5°, 
and  boils  at  227°-228°  (Ihl^e).  In  contact  with  excess  of  alkali  it  readily  oxidises, 
even  without  warming,  producing  formic  acid  (Ost).  On  boiling  it  with  baryta-water, 
the  liquid  tm-ns  red  and  brown,  and  deposits  a  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate,  and 
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the  aqueous  distillate  yields  drops  of  an  oil  which  reduces  silver  salts  (perhaps  aa 
aldehyde).    The  residue  of  the  distillation  contains  barium  formate  (Ihlee). 

Pyromeconic  acid  unites  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  over  it,  only  a  very  small  quantity  is  taken  up,  but  on 
mixing  the  ethereal  solutions  of  pyromucie  acid  and  phosphorous  chloride,  white 
needle-shaped  crystals  quickly  separate,  having  the  composition  C^H^O^.OHjHCl. 
This  compound  is  resolved  into  its  constituents  by  alcohol  or  water,  and  slowly  by 
moist  air.  The  corresponding  sulphate,  (C^H^O^.OH)-H''^SO^,  separates  in  prismatic 
crystals  from  a  mixture  of  1  mol.  pyromeconic  acid  in  ethereal  solution  and  less  than 
1  mol.  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  two  acids  are  mixed  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules, 
needle-shaped  crystals  separate,  having  the  compound  C^H^O^.OH.H'^SO^. 

Pyromeconates.  Besides  the  normal  salts  of  the  general  formula  G^H-'MO^,  pyro- 
meconic acid  forms  acid  salts,  C^H^MO^C^H'*0^,  which  easily  part  with  a  molecule  of 
pyromeconic  acid ;  both  series  of  salts  crystallise  well  and  have  an  acid  reaction. 
The  normal  potassium  salt,  C^H^KO^,  is  prepared  by  mixing  excess  of  potash  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid ;  if  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  be  used,  the  acid  is 
oxidised,  with  production  of  formic  acid  (Ost).  Ihlee  prepares  the  salt  by  mixing  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  salt  then  separating  on 
cooling  as  a  crystalline  pulp.  The  normal  sodium  salt  has  not  been  obtained ;  the 
acid  sodium  salt,  C''H^NaO^,C^H*0',  is  formed  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid  and  base.  An  ammonium,  salt  of  uncertain  composition,  and  easily  undergoing 
decomposition,  with  reproduction  of  the  acid,  is  formed  on  mixing  alcoholic  solutions 
of  the  acid  and  ammonia  ;  if  aqueous  solutions  are  used  and  much  ammonia  is  added, 
pyromeconic  acid  alone  crystallises  out  (Ost).  The  acid  barium  and  calcium  salts, 
(Ci<'H'0«)2M"  =  (C^H'03)^M",2C-^H*0^  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  respective  carbonates 
with  a  solution  of  the  acid  till  the  liquid  becomes  neutral ;  on  longer  boiling,  decom- 
position takes  place.  The  copper  salt,  (C^H^O*)^Cu,  crystallises  in  green  silky  needles 
(Ihlee). 

No  ethereal  salts  of  pyromeconic  acid  have  been  obtained.  Acetylpyromeconic  acid, 
C^H'(C^H^O)0^  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  the  acid  with  acetyl  chloride,  and  crys- 
tallising the  product  from  absolute  alcohol ;  it  forms  colourless  prisms  melting  at  91°, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  water,  and  chloroform. 

lUitropyromeconic  Acid,  C^H^(N02)0^,  is  formed,  with  violent  reaction,  on 
adding  1  to  1^  pts.  strong  nitric  acid  to  2  pts.  pyromeconic  acid  dissolved  in  6  pts. 
acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  well-defined  yellow  prisms,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  decomposed  with  explosion  by  boiling  water ;  in- 
soluble in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon  sulphide  ;  dissolves  most  readily  in 
absolute  alcohol,  acetone,  or  hot  acetic  acid. 

The  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  sodium  salt,  C'^H2(N02)NaO^  obtained  by  heating  the 
nitro-acid  with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  crystallises  on  cooling  in  golden-yellow 
laminae  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  or  hydrate,  even  at  ordinary  temperature.  It  explodes  with  great  violence 
when  heattjd,  also  when  moistened  with  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium 
and  calcium  salts  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition  as  crystalline  precipitates. 
The  silver  salt,  obtained  by  gently  warming  the  aqueous  acid  with  silver  nitrite,  forms 
orange-yellow  crystalline  nodules,  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  its  formation  serves  for 
the  detection  of  very  small  quantities  of  the  nitro-acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water 
slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  when  heated,  with  separation  of  metallic  silver ;  it 
explodes  when  heated  alone. 

Amidopyromeconic  Acid,  C^H^(NH2)0^.  The  hydrochloride  of  this  acid,  ob- 
tained by  reducing  the  nitro-acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  removing  the  tin  from 
the  resulting  double  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  evaporating,  forms  large  rhombic 
crystals  having  the  composition  C^H^(NH2)0^HC1-|-  H^O ;  and  these,  when  decomposed 
by  ammonia  in  aqueous  solution,  yield  the  acid,  which  ci'ystallises  from  hot  water  in 
long  needles,  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis,  but  not  by  water. 

Nitrosodipyromeconic  Acid,  C"'H.^(NO)0^,  is  obtained  by  passing  nitrous 
gas  (from  arsenious  oxide  and  nitric  acid)  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  pyromeconic 
acid.  It  is  very  unstable,  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  It 
separates  from  the  liquid  as  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  but  cannot  be  crystallised,  as 
the  liquids  which  dissolve  it  also  decompose  it.  Excess  of  nitrous  acid  readily  con- 
verts it  into  nitropyromeconic  acid.  On  warming  it  with  water,  nitrous  and  hydro- 
cyanic acids  are  evolved,  together  with  carbonic  anhydride  and  other  gases,  and 
a  moderately  stable  crystalline  compound  separates,  having  the  composition 
C^H^NO*.C^H''0^.  This  compound,  heated  with  chloroform,  is  decomposed,  pyro- 
meconic acid  going  into  solution,  and  oxypyromecazonic  acid,  C^H^NOS  re- 
maining. 
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This  last  acid  in  its  general  character  resembles  pyromeconic  acid ;  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform ;  crystallises  in  needles  with  1  mol.  of  crystalline  water,  occasionally 
also  with  2  mols.,  and  in  short  anhydrous  prisms. 

It  is  readily  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali,  and  by  oxidising  agents  generally  :  not 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acid  Sodium  Oxyjjyromecazonate,  C''H'*N"aNO'',C''H''NO*,  separates  as  a  crystalline 
pulp  on  mixing  the  free  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  in  the  proportions  to  form  the 
normal  salt,  which  appears  to  be  uncrystallisable.  The  white  salt  precipitated  on 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  soda  to  the  alcoholic  solution  becomes  deep  blue  on  addition 
of  more  soda,  but  dissolves  without  colour  in  water.  The  acid  'potassium  salt,  pro- 
duced like  the  sodium  salt,  crystallises  in  large  anhydrous  prisms.  The  normal 
calcium  salt,  (C^H^NO*)-Ca,  is  formed  on  mixing  either  the  normal  or  the  acid  sodium 
salt  with  calcium  chloride,  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  which  becomes  crystalline  on 
cooling ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  treated  with  ammonia,  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  gradually  turns  blue.  The  barium  salt,  formed  like  the  calcium 
salt,  is  less  stable  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  acid  thallium  salt,  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating the  acid  sodium  salt  with  thallious  sulphate,  crystallises  m  very  thin 
colourless  anhydrous  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Oxypyromecazonic  acid  combines  with  acids  as  well  as  with  bases.  The  hydro- 
chloride, C^H^N0'*,HC1,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  gently  warmed  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  on  cooling  in  hard  crusts  (pyromeconic  acid  crystallises 
from  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  without  alteration).  The  crystals,  when  left  over 
quicklime,  do  not  give  off  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  water  immediately  resolves 
them  into  their  components.  The  hydriodide  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  and  exhibits 
similar  properties. 

Pyromecazonic  acid,  C^H''NO^,  isomeric  with  amidopyromeconic  acid,  is  pro- 
duced by  long-continued  action,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  upon  the  foregoing  acid.  After  removing  excess  of  tin,  the  liquid  is  evaporated, 
when  a  double  compound  of  pyromecazonic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  C^H^N0",HC1, 
crystallises  out.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  to  drive  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pure  pyromecazonic  acid  is  obtained  by 
recrysrallising  the  residue  from  hot  water.  Pyromecazonic  acid  is  but  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  v/ater,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether :  it  may  be 
partially  sublimed  unchanged.  Its  salts  are  unstable,  being  easily  decomposed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  with  production  of  blue  and  violet-coloured  bodies.  It  forms 
double  compounds  with  acids,  and  in  its  general  behaviour  resembles  oxypyromecazonic 
acid  (Ost). 

PYROESSMITIC  ACID,  C'"H*'0»=C«H2(C0-H)^  The  methylic  ether  of 
this  acid  crystallises  in  large  plates  ;  melts  at  138^  ;  distils  without  decomposition  ; 
and  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling  heat  (Baeyer,  Liebigs 
Annalen,  clxvi.  325). 

On  the  compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  Pyromellitic  acid  on  a-Naphthol,  see 
vii.  840. 

PTOOMUCIC  ACID,  C'^H^O^.  This  acid  is  best  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  furfural.  This  aldehyde,  in  quantity  not  exceeding  25  grams,  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  alcoholic  potash,  whereupon  the  mixture 
becomes  very  hot,  and  solidifies  in  a  few  minutes  to  laminse  of  potassium  pyromucate. 
The  furfuralcohol  formed  at  the  same  time  is  removed,  after  cooling,  by  washing  with 
ether,  and  the  pyromucic  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  residue  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  quantity  of  pyromucic  acid  thus  obtained  amounts  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  furfural 
whereas  the  method  of  decomposition  by  silver  oxide  yields  only  14  per  cent.  Dry 
distillation  of  mucic  acid  yields  but  a  very  small  quantity  (Limpricht,  Liehig's 
Annalen,  clxv.  278). 

On  the  Eeactions  and  Isomerides  of  Pyromucic  acid,  see  vii.  1032.  On  its  Consti- 
tution, see  p.  836  of  this  volume. 

Bromine-compounds.  Dihromide  of  Pyromiicic  acid,  C^H^O^Br-,  is  formed  on 
adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  ethyl  pyromucate  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (K.  Schiff  a. 
Gr.  Tassinari,  Ber.  xi.  842) ;  and  the  tetrahromide, 

BrHC  ^CHBr 

C^H^O^Br*  -         I  I 

BrHC— 0— CBr.COOH 

by  exposing  pyromucic  acid  to  the  action  of  dry  bromine-vapour.  This  compound  is  a 
white  crystalline  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  chloroform 
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and  light  petroleum,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  decomposed  by  hot  water  with  evolution, 
of  CO'^  and  HBr.  It  melts  with  decomposition  at  159°-160°,  giving  off  bromine  and 
hydrogen  bromide,  and  yielding  an  acid  body  in  the  form  of  a  sublimate  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals  melting  at  180°.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  pyromucic 
acid ;  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  into  dibromosuccinic  acid  (Tonnies,  Ber,  xi. 
1085). 

Tetrahromide  of  Ethyl  Pyromucate,  C''H^Br"'0^.C00C2H^,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  dry  bromine  vapour  on  ethyl  pyromucate  for  twelve  hours  at  ordinary  temperature, 
treating  the  product  with  a  small  quantity  of  bromine,  and  removing  the  excess  of 
bromine  with  sulphurous  acid.  It  dissolves  in  chloroform,  and  separates  from  the 
solution  in  colourless  crystals  which  melt  at46°-48°,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature.   Sodium-amalgam  converts  it  into  ethyl  pyromucate  (Tonnies). 

Monohromopyromiicic  acid,  C^H^BrO^ — Two  modifications  of  this  acid  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  dibromide  of  pyromucic  acid,  and 
are  easily  separated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  difference  of  their  solubility  in  boiling 
water.  The  more  soluble  of  the  two  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  which  melt  at 
1 55°,  sublime  readily,  and  are  converted  into  the  less  soluble  modification  by  repeated 
boiling  with  water,  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  less  soluble  acid, 
which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  large  quantity  of  water  or  from  dilute 
alcohol,  forms  beautiful  micaceous  scales  melting  at  180°  (Schiff  a.  Tassinari,  Ber.  xi. 
842  ;  Gazz.  cMm.  itcd.  1878,  297). 

Bihromopyromucic  acid,  C^H^Br^O',  formed  in  like  manner  from  the  tetrahro- 
mide, crystallises  in  colourless  scales,  which  melt  at  184°-1 86*^,  and  sublime  without  de- 
composition at  a  higher  temperature  (Tonnies,  loc.  cit.)  When  heated  with  bromine- 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  mucobromic  aldehyde, 
C^H^Br^O^,  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  stellate  groups  of  needles  melting  at  88°, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform.  This  aldehyde,  gently  heated  with 
chromic  acid  solution,  is  converted  into  mucobromic  acid,  C^H'^Br'^O^,  identical 
with  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  on  pyromucic  acid  (vii. 
828).  The  same  oxidation  may  be  effected  by  adding  bromine- water  to  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  dibromopyromucic  acid  till  the  colour  of  the  bromine  no  longer 
disappears.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  only  1  mol.  of 
bromine  enters  into  the  reaction  with  the  result  of  forming  an  aldehyde,  but  that  at 
higher  temperatures  2  mols.  of  bromine  enter  into  the  reaction  and  produce  the 
corresponding  acid : 

C^H^Br^O^  +  Br2  -{-  H^O  =  C^H^Br^O^  +  CO^  +  2HBr 
C^H^Br^O^  +  2Br2  +  2H20  =  C^H^Br^O^  +  CO^  +  4HBr 

This  last  reaction  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when  pyromucic  acid 
is  treated  (vith  bromine-water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  whereby  fumaric  aldehyde  is 
produced,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  pyromucic 
and  dibromopyromucic  acid  to  bromine»water  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  v/ith  the  latter, 
the  action  stops  at  an  intermediate  stage,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  non-brominated 
acid,  is  at  once  passed  over.  If  this  view  be  correct,  mucobromic  acid  must  be  regarded 
as  dibromofumaric  aldehyde  (Tonnies,  Ber.  xii.  1202). 

PYROPHOSPHATES.    See  Phosphates  (pp.  1601). 

PYROPHYSASiITIS.    See  Topaz. 

PYUOPISSITE.  This  waxy  substance,  which  occurs  in  lignite,  was  first 
described  by  Kenngott  (iv.  769),  and  has  lately  been  examined  by  H.  Schwarz  {Bingl. 
pol.  J.  ccxxxii.  465  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J",  xxxvi.  1022). 

PYRORACEMIC   or   PYRUVIC   ACIB,   C'^H^O^  =  OH^CO.COOH,  or 

0^1  .    This  acid  is  formed:  1.  By  boiling  chloracrylic  acid  with  silver 

\CH.COOH 

oxide  and  water  C^H^CIO^  +  AgHO  =  AgCl  +  Cm*0^  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Ber.  x.  265 ). 
2.  By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  40^^-50°  on  tartaric  acid:  C'*H'0^  = 
C02  +  H^O  +  C-H^O^  (Bouchardat,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxix.  99).  3.  By  the  dry  distillation 
of  glyceric  acid  (Bottinger,  Liebigs  Annalen,  cxcvi.  92) : 

CH^OH.CHOH.COOH  =  H^O  -f  CmCO.COOH. 

4.  By  mixing  acetyl  cyanide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1-2,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  acetyl-formamide,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (Claisen  a.  Shadwell,  Ber.  xi.  1563) ; 

CH3.C0.cn  -1-  H^O  =  CH3.CO.CO.NH2; 
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and 

CH3.C0.C0NH2  +  HCl  +  H^O  =  NH^Cl  +  CmCO.COOH. 

The  first  two  of  these  modes  of  formation  are  consistent  with  either  of  the  formulae 
above  given  for  the  acid ;  the  third  is  most  readily  explained  by  the  first  formula,  and 
the  fourth  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  :n  its  favour. 

Reactions.  1.  Becoinpontion  by  Heat. — Pyroracemic  acid,  boiled  for  about  eight 
hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  becomes  continually  thicker,  and 
darker  in  colour,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  resin  from  which  boiling  water  extracts 
pyrotartaric,  uvic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  the  greater  part,  however, 
remaining  undissolved.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  pyrotartaric  acid  produced  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid  is  a  further  product  of  decomposition  of  pyroracemic 
acid,  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  the  equation  above  given  (Bottinger, 
Ber.  ix.  670). 

2.  With  Bhosphorus  Tentachloride. — "When  pyroracemic  acid  is  gradually  run  into 
6  pts.  of  the  pentachloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  acetyl  chloride  are  produced  ;  and  on  completing  the  dissolution  of 
the  pentachloride  by  warming,  then  distilling,  pouring  the  portion  which  goes  over 
at  130°  into  alcohol,  and  adding  common  salt,  ethyl  i  c  a-dichloropropionate, 
CH^CCRCOOC^Hs  (m.  p.  155°-160°),  is  obtained  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  xi.  386;  comp. 
Bottinger,  vii.  1033). 

3.  With  Zinc. — When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pyroracemic  acid  is  treated  with 
zinc  (and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid),  or  with  zinc-dust,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  dimethyl-tartaric  acid, 
CegioQs^  which  is  related  to  pyroracemic  acid  in  the  same  way  as  pinacone  to  acetone : 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

11  II 
CH3— CO  +  CO— CH3  +  H2  =  CH3-C(0H)— C(OH)— CH3 

The  zinc-salt  of  dimethylpyrotartaric  acid  separates  during  the  reaction  as  a  white 
precipitate  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  while  zinc  lactate  and  a  salt  apparently 
belonging  to  a  modified  pyroracemic  acid  remain  in  solution  (Bottinger,  Ber.  ix.  1064). 
These  two  reactions  afford  farther  confirmation  of  the  formula  CH^.CO.CO'-H  for 
pyroracemic  acid. 

4.  With  Hydrocyanic  acid. — When  pyroracemic  acid  is  left  in  contact  for  some 
time  with  highly  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  additive  cyanogen-product  is  formed,  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  liquid 
by  ether.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ether  does  not  crystallise,  and  its 
aqueous  solution  forms  no  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  but  gives  off  ammonia  when 
boiled  with  alkalis.  On  heating  it  for  two  days  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon 
dioxide  is  given  off,  and  ordinary  lactic  acid  is  formed.  When  largo  quantities  of 
pyroracemic  acid,  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  were  heated 
together  on  the  water-bath,  a  very  violent  reaction  took  place,  and  the  product,  when 
shaken  with  ether,  yielded  ordinary  pyrotartaric  acid,  CH='.CH(CO-H).CH-.COOH, 
together  with  mesaconic  acid,  C0'^H.CH=CH.CH2.C02H  (Bottinger,        ix.  1621). 

5.  With  Chromic  acid  mixture. — Pyroracemic  acid,  diluted  with  water  and  dropped 
into  a  cooled  mixture  of  10  grams  potassium  dichromate,  10  c.c.  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  60  c.c.  water,  is  completely  resolved  into  acetic  and  carbonic  acids,  C^H^O^  -h  0  - 
C2H^02+C02  (Bottinger,  Ber.  viii.  713). 

6.  With  Barium  Hydrate. — Pyroracemic  acid,  boiled  with  excess  of  barium  hydrate, 
yields,  according  to  Finck  (iv.  770),  uvitic  acid,  C^H^O'',  and  uvitonic  acid,  C-'H^-O^  (?), 
together  with  acetic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids ;  with  a  quantity  of  barium  hydrate, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  sufficient  to  neutralise  it,  it  yields  uvic,  pyrotartaric,  acetic, 
carbonic  acid,  and  two  acids  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained  (Bottinger, 
Ber.  vi.  787,  893).  Further,  when  neutral  barium  pyroracemate  is  heated  for  several 
days  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  the  liquid  after  a  while  becomes 
acid,  then  again  neutral,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  barium  carbonate 
and  oxalate.  From  the  brownish  filtrate  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  a  mixture  of 
uvic  and  uvitic  acids,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  steam  ;  and  the 
same  filtrate  yields  to  ether,  pyrotartaric,  acetic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  uvic  acid,  still 
retaining  a  large  amount  of  pyrotartaric  and  (probably)  uvitonic  acid.  The  products 
of  decomposition  of  pyrotartaric  acid  in  neutral  solution  consist,  therefore,  of  the  sum 
of  those  obtained  in  acid  and  in  alkaline  solution  (Bottinger,  viii.  957). 

7.  With  ^w?>ioma.— Gaseous  ammonia  acts  very  violently  on  pyroracemic  acid, 
eliminating  carbon  dioxide  ;  and  on  treating  the  product  with  milk  of  lime,  acetic  acid 
is  formed,  together  with  modified  pyroracemic  acid.  Aqueous  ammonia,  heated  with 
pyroracemic  acid;,  does  not  vield  any  product  of  decompositioE.    Alcoholic  ammonia 
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yields — together  with  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide — a  precipitate  consisting  of  the 
acid  ammonium  salt  of  an  acid,  C^H^NO*,  called  by  Bottinger  uvitoninic  acid 
{Ber.  X.  362). 

8.  'With  Aniline. — On  bringing  this  base  in  contact  with  pyroracemic  acid,  anilo- 

pyroracemic  acid,  C^H^NO^  =  CH3.C<^qq^^,  separates  as  a  crystalline  body 

which  melts  at  122°,  and  when  dissolved  in  water  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  body 
which  has  not  been  obtained  pure.  The  solution  when  heated  yields  pyroracemic 
acid,  aniline,  and  acid  bodies  which  are  further  acted  on  by  the  aniline,  and  ultimately 
a  crystalline  product  is  obtained,  probably  having  the  composition  C^^H^^N-O'' ;  it 
exhibits  basic  properties,  combining  with  acids,  and  forming  a  platinochloride 
(Bottinger,  Ber.  x.  818). 

9.  With  Anthranilic  acidQTi\\  :  2]  Amidobenzoic  acid. — This  acid  acts  violently  on 
pyroracemic  acid,  forming  a  yellow  powder  which  continuously  gives  off  carbon  dioxide 
at  135°,  turns  blue  when  exposed  to  light  or  suspended  in  water,  and  is  perhaps 
constituted  according  to  the  formula : 

COOH  COOH 

(Bottinger,  Ber.  x.  1517  ;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  293). 

10.  With  Urea. — Pyroracemic  acid  and  urea,  heated  together  at  100°,  yield 
pyroracemic  carbamides  or  ureides  (p.  1720). 

11.  Silver  pyroracemate,  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sul-phide,  yields  thiolactic 
acid,  C«H«SO^  (Bottinger,  Ber.  ix.  404). 

Dibromopyroracemic  Acid,  C^H-Br-0^,  is  formed  when  the  dibromolactic 
acid,  C^H'Br-0^  which  Wislicenus  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  pyroracemic 
acid  (vi.  771)>  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  It  crystallises  in  rather  large  rhombic 
plates  melting  at  93°  (Ph.  Clermont,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  103). 

Tribromopyroracemic  Acid,  C3HBr303  =  CBr3.CO.COOH  (Grimaux,  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  390).  This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  the  dibrominated  acid, 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  pyroracemic  acid.  1  pt.  of  the  acid  and  1  pt.  water  are 
introduced  into  a  flask  with  vertical  condensing  tube,  heated  in  a  water-bath,  and 
4  pts.  bromine  are  slowly  added.  The  contents  of  the  flask  solidify  on  cooling  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  the  formation  of  small  crystals  may  be  promoted  by  external 
cooling  and  stirring.  The  crystals  are  freed  by  the  filter-pump  from  the  mother- 
liquor  (which  also  contains  the  dibrominated  acid),  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  once  recrystallised  from  water  at  80°. 

Pure  tribromopyroracemic  acid  thus  obtained  forms  laminae  resembling  naphthalene, 
having  the  composition  C^HBr^O^  +  2H-0,  and  melting  at  104°.  It  does  not  part 
with  its  water  of  crystallisation  either  in  the  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  or  even  to  the 
smallest  amount  when  heated  for  several  days  at  50°-60°,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  given 
off  at  100°.  The  dehydrated  acid  melts  at  90°.  The  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  decomposes  quickly  when  boiled  in 
aqueous  solution,  a  dense  liquid  passing  over  with  the  steam,  which  boils  above  140°, 
and  appears  to  consist  of  bromoform.  At  the  same  time  oxalic,  carbonic,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids  are  formed,  together  with  a  solid  body  which  reduces  ammoniacal  silver 
solution.  Ammonia  and  lead  acetate  also  readily  decompose  tribromopyroracemic 
acid,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  The  tribrominated  acid  precipitates  calcium  salts 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  forms  with  silver  nitrate  an  immediate  precipitate  of 
silver  bromide.  It  reduces  auric  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride  ;  it  is  not  acted  on 
by  acetyl  chloride. 

The  same  tribromopyroracemic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
ordinary  lactic  acid,  and  this  reaction,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  tetrabromacetone  from  pseudopropyl  alcohol,  observed  by  Friedel  {Compt.  rend.  Ix. 
346),  affords  a  further  confirmation  of  Wichelhaus's  formula  for  pyroracemic  acid  : 

Cff.CHOH.CH^  CBr^.CO.Cff 
Pseudopropyl  alcohol.  Tetrabromacetone. 

CH'.CHOH.CO^H  CBr^CO.CO^H 
Lactic  acid .  Tribromopyroracemic 

acid. 

Compounds  of  Pyroracemic  Acid  with  Alkaline  Sulpbites  (Clewing, 
J.  Ghem.  [2],  xvii.  241).  1.  Sodium  salts. — A  mixture  of  pyroracemic  acid  with  a 
recently  prepared  solution  of  normal  sodium  sulphite  yields  crystals  of  the  salt 
C^H^O^NajHSO^Na -t- H-0,  easily  soluble  in  cold  Tvater  (100  pts.  water  dissolve  26*6 
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of  the  dry  salt).  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  chloride,  except  on 
addition  of  ammonia.  Strong  acids  liberate  sulphurous  acid  from  it.  Under  some- 
what different  circumstances,  the  salt  2(C^H^0^Na,HS0^Na)  +  3H-0  ^\'as  obtained  in 
prisms  several  centimeters  long ;  it  is  less  soluble  than  the  former  salt,  and  does  not 
give  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  so  readily.  Pyroracemic  acid  and  acid  sodium 
sulphite  yield  the  salt  C^H-'O^HSO^]S'a,  which  decomposes  when  boiled  with  water, 
giving  off  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  not  converted  into  a  disodic  salt  by  addition  of  the 
corresponding  quantity  of  soda-ley,  the  mixture  being  rather  disposed  to  deposit 
normal  sodium  sulphite. 

2.  Potassiu77i  salts. — A  concentrated  solution  of  normal  potassium  sulphite  mixed 
with  excess  of  pyroracemic  acid  deposits,  after  a  few  days,  strongly  refracting  octo- 
hedrons  of  the  salt  C^H'O^HSO^K,  of  which  100  pts.  water  at  17°"^ dissolve  44-9  pts. 
Its  solution  when  boiled  gives  off  sulphur  dioxide,  and  leaves  a  thick  syrup,  which, 
after  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  composition 
2C^H^0^K,H.^0^K.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  former  salt,  m'xed  with  a  large  excess 
of  normal  potassium  sulphite,  deposited,  after  about  a  week,  crystals  of  the  salt 
C^H303K,HSO=*K  4- H-0 ;  100  pts.  water  at  17-o°  dissolve  32-6  pts.  of  the  dry  salt. 
A  mixture  of  acid  potassium  sulphite  with  excess  of  pyroracemic  acid  deposits,  when 
concentrated,  the  salt  C^H^O^HSO^K  ;  when  dilute,  the  salt  C3H303K,HSO^K. 

3.  Calcium  salts. — "When  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  dissolved 
and  precipitated  calcium  p}Toracemate — such  as  is  obtained  by  adding  levigated 
calcium  carbonate  to  pyroracemic  acid— till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  is 
left  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  the  salt  2i^C^lI'^0lCa.S0^H)  +  3H'0  is  obtained.  This 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  very  stable,  not  being  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  50  per  cent.  ;  on  adding  acid  of  66  per  cent.,  calcium  sulphite  separates  out,  but 
the  odour  of  sidphurous  acid  does  not  become  perceptible  till  the  liquid  is  warmed. 
No  precipitate  is  formed  by  barium  chloride.  When  sulphur  dioxide  was  passed  into  a 
clear  dilute  solution  of  calcium  pyroracemate.  nodular  groups  of  granules  separated, 
consisting  of  the  salt  (C^HS03)2Ca 4(C='H30^Ca.S0m)  +  24H-0,  and  slender  needles 
of  the  salt  (S03H)-Ca  + 4(C3H30^Ca.S03H)  +  loH-0,  which  could  be  separated  by 
cold  water,  100  pts.  water  at  17°  dissolving  4'1  pts.  of  the  former  and  143  pts.  of 
the  latter. 

4.  The  Strontium  saZe!,  C^H^O^Sr.SO^H -i- 5H-0,  separates  as  a  bulky  crystalline 
pulp  on  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  strontium  pyroracemate,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  small  octohedrons  by  recrystallisation  from  warm  water.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ;  the  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling,  and 
does  not  form  any  precipitate  with  barium  chloride  ;  concentrated  acids,  however, 
decompose  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

0.  Barium  salt. — When  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  barium  pyro- 
racemate no  precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  a  thick 
syrup  which,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  yields  on  cooling  crystals  of  the  salt 
C^H^OlBa.SO^H.  This  salt  is  very  permanent;  100  pts.  water  dissolve  17  pts.  of  it 
at  17°  and  7'5  pts.  at  10U°.  Clew^ing  regards  the  formation  of  these  compounds,  and 
especially  of  the  salts  C^H^O^HSO^Na  and  C^H^O^.HSO^K,  as  demonstrative  of  the 
analogy  of  pyroracemic  acid  to  the  ketones  and  aldehydes  in  its  behaviour  to  acid 
sulphites. 

Pyroracemic  Ethers.  The  pyroracemates  of  Ethyl  and  Methyl  have  been 
already  described  (vii.  1034). 

Pyroracemic  Glyceride,  or  Pyruvin,  Q^W'O'^  =  OW>{0W)-{0Cm^0-),  is 
formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid  with  glycerin  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  which 
is  required  for  the  formation  of  glycerotartaric  acids  ;  if  the  mixture  be  heated  in  a 
retort,  the  pyruvin  collects  in  fine  crystals  in  the  neck  of  the  receiver.  Pyruvin 
sublimes  in  shining  laminae,  melts  at  78^,  boils  with  decomposition  at  242^,  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  sulphide,  and  benzene,  and  with  especial  facility  in  chloro- 
form, but  is  decomposed  by  water  (Schlagdenhauffen,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  [4],  xxvi. 
139). 

PYRORACSM ZC  CARBAMZDES  or  UREZI>ES  (Grimaux,  Cornpt.  rend. 
Ixxix.  526,  1304,  1478  ;  Ixxx.  53  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xi.  356).  Pyroracemic 
acid  and  urea,  heated  together  at  100°,  yield,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  mixed,  the  following  compounds  : 

Pyroracemic  Dicarbamide  or  Pyvuril   C^H^N^O-^ 

Dipyroracemic  Tricarbamide   C^H'-X*^0^ 

Tripyroracemic  Tetracarbamide   C'^H'^X^O^ 

Tetrapyroracemic  Tetracarbamide   ,   C'^H^^X^O^ 
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NH2.C0.NH.C(OT).NHv 
Pyvuril,  C^H^N-'O^  =  |  \C0.  To  prepare  this  compound 

CO  NH'^ 

1  pt.  pyroracemic  acid  is  heated  for  an  hour  or  two  with  2  pts.  urea,  whereupon 
carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  mass,  which  is  at  first  liquid,  becomes  solid  ;  and 
on  exhausting  this  mass  with  hot  alcohol,  urea  and  ammonium  pyroracemate  are  dis- 
solved, while  pyvuril  remains  behind,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  small  shining 
rhombic  plates. 

Pyvuril  may  be  heated  to  145°  without  loss  of  weight,  but  when  heated  for  several 
days  at  155°-160°,  it  is  converted,  with  loss  of  about  25  per  cent.,  into  a  brown-yellow 
amorphous  substance  and  tetrapyroracemic  tetracarbamide.  By  boiling  with 
baryta- water,  pyvuril  is  resolved  into  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  probably  uvit ic  acid. 
Its  solutions,  mixed  with  potassium  hydrate,  give  precipitates  with  the  nitrates  of 
silver  and  mercury.  Pyvuril  is  resolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  into  urea  and 
dipyroracemie  tricarbamide,  and,  by  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  converted  into 

(CH3)C=Nv 

Pyroracemic  IVEonocarbamide,  =  I  \C0.  To  obtain 

CO— NH^ 

this  compound  in  the  pure  state,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  the  gummy  residue  is  drenched  with  alcohol  and  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  the  mass,  which  has  now  become  crystalline  and  has  been  freed  from  urea 
by  the  alcohol,  is  recrystallised  once  or  twice  from  boiling  water.  The  monocarbamide 
is  thus  obtained  as  a  white,  very  light,  and  indistinctly  crystalline  powder. 

Nitropyroracemic  Carbamide,  C^H'(NO^)N202,  is  formed,  together  with  nitrate  of 
urea,  on  dissolving  pyvuril  in  4  or  5  pts.  of  moderately  warm  nitric  acid  of  ordinary 
strength  ;  and,  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  pasty  consistence,  washing  the  residue 
with  cold  water,  and  crystallising  it  from  25  pts.  of  hot  water,  the  nitrocarbamide  is 
obtained  in  shining  pale-yellow  scales.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  may  be  heated  to  140° 
without  loss  of  weight,  and  is  converted  at  160°  into  an  amorphous  substance  which, 
by  treatment  with  hot  water,  is  reconverted  into  the  original  compound.  The  crystals 
decompose  at  200°,  and  dissolve  in  alkalis  with  yellow  colour,  which  disappears  on 
addition  of  acids.  The  nitro-compound  is  quickly  decomposed  by  heating  with 
potash-ley ;  when  boiled  with  lime-  or  baryta-water,  it  yields  soluble  yellow  salts ; 
the  silver  salt,  C^H(NO-)N-0-Ag-,  and  the  lead  salt  form  bulky  jellies.  On  dissolving 
the  nitro-compound  in  water  and  distilling  the  solution,  after  addition  of  bromine, 
bromopicrin  passes  over,  and  oxalyl-carbamide  (parabanic  acid)  remains  : 

C^H3(N02)N202  +  6Br  +  B?0  =  3HBr  +  CBr^NO^  +  CsffN^O^. 

Dipyroracemie  Tricarbamide, 

NH.C(CH3).NHv  .NH.C(CH3).NH 
C9H12N605  =        I  >CO~CO~CO<  I 

CO  NH/^  \NH.C0 

This  compound  is  formed,  by  heating  equal  weights  of  urea  and  pyroracemic  acid,  as 
a  clear  liquid  which  gradually  thickens  and  finally  solidifies  ;  and  on  exhausting  the 
solid  mass  with  200  to  250  times  its  volume  of  boiling  water,  a  solution  is  obtained 
which  on  cooling  yields  the  tricarbamide  in  the  form  of  a  thick  gelatinous  mass  of 
slender  needles.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis, 
without,  however,  entering  into  combination  with  them ;  acids,  including  carbonic 
acid,  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions  as  a  jelly.  The  alkaline  solutions  give  with 
silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  ;  the  aqueous  solutions  form  such  a  precipitate  only 
with  mercury  nitrate.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalis  or  with  baryta-water, 
yielding,  in  the  latter  case,  pyvuril,  urea,  and  pyroracemic  acid.  Heated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  urea  and  the  nitromonocarbamide  above  described ;  with  pyroracemic 
acid  at  100°,  an  amorphous  substance. 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  pyvuril,  or  by  treating  urea  with  excess  of  pyroracemic 
acid,  condensed  carhamides  are  formed,  richer  in  carbon  and  less  rich  in  nitrogen  than 
the  preceding ;  they  are  amorphous,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  dissolved  by  alkalis, 
and  reprecipitated  by  acids  ;  decomposing  without  previous  fusion  when  heated ;  not 
attacked  by  acids. 

Tripyroracemic  Tetracarbamide,  C'^Hi^I^sO"--  SC^H'O^^-i-  4CH^N20~6H20, 
formed  simultaneously  with  dipyroracemie  tricarbamide,  is  a  white  powder  which  dis- 
solves in  alkalis  without  previous  gelatinisation. 
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Tetrapyroracemic  Tetracarbamide, 

Ci6Hi6X80«  =  iCm^O'  +  4CH^X-0  -  8H20, 

is  precipitated  by  acids  from  its  solutions  in  alkalis  as  a  bulky  jelly  -which  dries  up 
to  a  granular  mass  ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  potash-ley  or  by  nitric  acid. 

Tribromanhydropyvuril,  C^H^Br^X'^O^,  is  formed  by  heating  equal  parts  of 
bromopyroracemie  acid  and  urea  at  100°,  the  mixture  first  liquefying  and  then 
solidifying  after  a  few  hours.  By  washing  the  mass  with  cold  water  and  recrystal- 
lising  it  from  hot  water,  the  tribromanhydropyvuril  is  obtained  in  light  needles,  which 
melt  with  decomposition  at  180°.  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  provokes  sneezing,  dissolves 
in  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  ether-'alcohol.  Its  solution  gives  with  silver  nitrate 
a  precipitate  containing  silver  and  bromine.  Dibromopyroracemic  acid  acts  upon 
urea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribrominated  acid. 

PlTROSGIiERITS:  (ir.  770).  The  following  analysis,  by  J.  Ebert,  of  pyro- 
sclerite  from  the  limestone  cleft  of  St.  Philipp,  near  St.  Marie  aux  Mines,  Alsace,  has 
been  published  by  A.  Knop  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1870,  70): 

SiO"  A1=0'  CaO  MgO  FeO  H'-O 

38-7  16-1  6-1  25-9  0-5  12-8  =  100-1 

The  carbonic  acid  present  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  whole  of  the  lime  being 
regarded  as  admixed  limestone. 

A  rhombic  silicate  (possibly  pyrosclerite)  of  greyish  and  occasionally  bronze-yellow 
colour,  and  sp.  gr.  2"558,  occurring  as  a  contact  product  between  talc  and  gymnite  on 
the  Bare  Hills  near  Baltimore,  has  been  analysed  by  A.  R.  Leeds  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
vi.  24^  : 

SiO^        Al^O^       Fe'O'        FeO         MgO     Ka^O  li'O  H=0 

36-03       9-19       5-48       0-94       33-05       0-41       14-66  =  99-76 

35-  84       9-85       5-21       1*21       32-93       0-41       14-53  =  99-98 

PlTROSMAXiZTS.  Wohler  {Liehiffs  Annalen,  clvi.  85),  from  three  analyses 
made  by  himself,  and  an  older  analysis  by  Hisinger  (iv.  771),  gives  for  this  mineral 
the  following  composition  : 

SiO^  FeO  MnO  Fe^O'  Fe'Cf  H'O 

36-  42  22-91  22-52  5-10  9-73  3*32  =  100 

and  deduces  therefrom  the  formula  (Fe-Cl^Fe'03)  +  10(FeO,SiO2  + MnO.SiO^)  +  SH'^O. 

E.  Ludwig  {3fin.  Mitth.  1875,  211)  gives  analyses  of  pyrosmalite  from  Nordmarken, 
from  which  he  deduces  the  empirical  formula  : 

SiWMn5Hi*032C12  =  4FeO,5MnO,8Si02,FeC12  7H20  : 

SiO'       FeO      MnO      CaO     MgO     H=0      CI  Total       0»  Eesidue 

Analysis  .  34-66  27-n5  25-60  0-52  0-93  8-31  4-88  =  101-95  MO  100  85 
Calculation  34-88    26-16    25-80    —      —     9-16  5-16 

*  To  be  deducted,  as  equivalent  to  the  cUorine. 

PYROSUI.PHURIC  ACZI>,  S'H-O^  =  2S03,H2O.  See  Sulphur,  Oxygen- 
acids  OF. 

PYROTARTARIC  ACIDS,  C^HsO*.  Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  four 
of  these  acids,  all  of  which  are  now  known,  viz. : 

CHICO'H  CH^  CH»  GE? 

I  I  I  h 

CH2  CH.CO-H  CH2  CrCOW 

I  I  I  I 

CH^.CO^H  CH-.CO^H  CH(C02H)2  CH^ 

Homosuccinic  Methyl-succinic  Ethyl-malonic  Dimethyl- 

acid,  acid.  acid.  malonic  acid. 

1.  WormalPyrotartaric, Homosuccinic, or Glutaric  Acid,  CH-(CH-.CO-H)-. 
Thi.-  icid,  identical  with  the  deoxyglutanic  acid  which  Dittmar obtained  {J.pr.  Chem. 
[2],  V.  338)  by  heating  glutauic  acid,  C^H^^O^  with  hydriodic  acid  (vii.  362),  is  also 
produced:  a.  By  saponification  of  normal  propylene  cyanide,  CH-(CH-.CN)2,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  normal  propylene  bromide  in  presence  of  alcohol 
(Julie  Lermontoff,  Ber.  ix.  1441  ;  Reboul,  Bull.  ^Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  386).  /B.  By 
treating  ethyl  sodaceto-acetate  with  ethylic  /3-iodopropionate,  whereby  ethylic  aceto- 
glutanate  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 
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CH»  CH' 

!  I 

CO  CO 
I  +  ICH-.CH2.CO.OC-H2  =  Nal  +  | 

CHNa  CH.CH-.CH^COOO^Hs 

CO.OC-H-'  CO.OC-ff 

and  decomposing  this  ether  with  alcoholic  potash  (Wislicenus  a.  Limpach,  Liebig's 
Annalen,  cxcii.  128). 

Glutaric  acid  crystallises  very  easily  from  aqueous  solution  in  large  transparent 
four-sided  prisms,  melts  at  97°  (Dittmar),  at  97'5°  (Markownikoff),  at  96°  (corr. 
Keboul)  and  boils  at  291°  (corr.  299°,  Reboul),  at  302°  (Markownikoff).*  When 
glutaric  acid  (8-5  grams)  is  heated  with  bromine  (21  g.)  and  water  (10  c.c.)  at  145°, 
it  yields  nothing  but  HBr,  CO,  and  CO^;  at  118°-120°  the  bromine  disappears  more 
slowly,  with  evolution  of  CO-  and  HBr,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of 
dibromosuccinic  acid.  With  7'2  g.  glutaric  acid,  18  g.  bromine,  and  15  c.c.  water 
heated  at  100°  for  ninety  hours,  the  products  are  tetrabrom ethane  and  dibromo- 
glutaric  acid  (Bourgoin  a.  Reboul,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  556). 

Calcium  glutarate,  C^H^O^Ca  +  4H-0,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  slender 
needles,  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  The  magnesium  salt  is  very 
soluble,  and  partly  separates  from  very  concentrated  solutions  in  microscopic  four- 
sided  plates,  the  greater  part,  however,  drying  up  to  an  amorphous  mass  ;  from  dilute 
alcohol  it  crystallises  in  small  needles.  The  zinc  ^aZif,  C'H'^O^Zn,  is  but  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  (1  pt.  in  102  pts.  water  at  18°),  and  still  less  in  hot  water.  The 
solution  prepared  at  ordinary  temperatures  deposits,  when  heated,  microscopic  rect- 
angular plates  with  re-entering  angles  on  the  shorter  sides  of  the  rectangle. 

Diethylic  glutarate,  CH-(CH2.C00C'H •'"')-,  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride 
to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  distilling,  collecting  the 
portion  which  goes  over  between  240°  and  260°,  freeing  this  distillate  from  unetherified 
glutaric  acid  by  digestion  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  redistilling.  The  pure  ether 
is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  a  density  of  1'025  at  21°,  and 
boiling  without  decomposition  at  236-5-237°  (corr.)  (Reboul,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5], 
xiv.  510). 

Normal  Fyrotartaric  or  Glutaric  Anhydride, 

When  glutaric  acid  is  slowly  distilled,  either  alone  or  in  contact  with  phosphoric 
anhydride,  water  passes  over  first,  and  afterwards,  at  282°-285°,  a  crystalline  mass 
which  melts  at  80°-85°,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  acid  and  anhydride.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  obtain  the  pure  anhydride  in  this  way,  and  a  better  product  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  in  ethereal  solution  on  silver  glutarate ; 

C5H«Ag^0*  +  2C-H30C1  =  C'WO^  +  (0^^0)20  +  2AgCl. 

Glutaric  anhydride  crystallises  in  white  slender  needles,  melts  at  56°-57°,  and  boils, 
with  decomposition,  at  282°-287°.  By  prolonged  contact  with  alcohol,  it  is  converted 
into  ethyl-hydrogen  glutarate  (Markownikoff,  Ber.  x.  972,  1102). 

Glutaric  chloride,  CH2(CH-.C0C1)2  obtained  by  the  action  of  2  mol.  PCP  on 
1  mol.  of  the  acid,  is  a  heavy  liquid  having  an  irritating  odour,  boiling,  with  per- 
ceptible decomposition,  at  216°-218°,  and  converted  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and 
glutaric  acids  (Reboul,  Ajin.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xiv.  510). 

Normal  Hydroxypyrotartaric  Acid,  C^H*'0^. —-There  are  two  modifications 
of  this  acid,  viz. : 

CH^.COOH  CH(0H).C00H 

CH(OH)  cm 

I  I 
CmCOOH  CH2.C00H 
Symmetrical.  Unsymmetrical. 

*  Markownikoff  found  that  the  acid  prqmred  from  glutanic  acid  boiled  at  302°,  whereas  that  pre- 
pared froui  propylene  cyanide  boiled  at  215°,  and  he  attributes  the  difference  to  some  diversity  in  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  distillation.  As,  however,  the  higher  boiling  point  agrees  nearly  with  that 
determined  by  Reboul,  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  lower.  According  to 
Dittmar,  the  acid  decomposes  at  temperatures  above  280°  into  water  and  the  anhydride. 
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The  symmetrical  modification  -u-as  discovered  in  1862  by  Maxwell  Simpson,  Tvho 
obtained  it  by  heating  symmetrical  dichlorhydrin,  CH-Cl.CHOH.CH-'Cl,  "with  potassium 
cyanide  in  alcoholic  soluticm,  and  sapouilying  the  resulting  dicyanhydriu  with  alcoholic 
potash.  It  forms  bard  crystals  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (vii.  886). 

The  unsymmetrical  modification,  called  glutanie  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  glutamic  acid,  C^H"NO\  was  discovered  by  Eitthauseu  (vi.  637),  and 
has  been  further  examined  by  Markownikoflf  {Liehig's  Amiahn,  clxxxii.  317).  It  may 
be  prejiared  by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  a  solution  of  glutamic  acid  in  nitric 
acid,  or  more  advantageously  by  mixing  a  solution  of  glutamic  acid  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  an  equivalent  quantity  ot  potassium  nitrite.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  well- 
defined  crystals.  It  melts  at  72"'-73°,  and  solidifies,  on  coolmg,  to  a  clear  amorphous 
mass.  It  appears  to  form  with  bases  two  classes  of  neutral  salts  differing  in  solubility. 

The  einc  salt,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  zinc  carbonate,  crystallists 
from  a  syrupy  sclution,  on  standing,  in  transparent  four-sided  tables,  which  when 
dissolved  in  hot  water  are  transformed  into  a  pulverulent  sparingly  soluble  salt. 
From  a  hot  saturated  solution  it  crystallises  in  nodules  agreeing  in  composition  with 
the  formula  Q^H'^O^Zn  +  3H^0.  The  magncsiuvi  salt,  C^H60'^Mg  + 4H-0,  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  zinc  salt,  is  sj^aringly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystallises 
from  hot  solutions  in  transparent  microscopic  rhombic  tables. 

Grlutanic  acid,  when  heated  to  190°,  is  converted  into  an  anhydride,  which  dissolves 
in  water,  reproducing  the  acid.    By  reduction  it  yields  glutaric  acid  (p.  1721). 

coon 

2.  Ordinary  Pyrotartaric  or  XVXethyl-succinic  Acid,  CH^.GE[<^^^  COOH" 

This  acid,  originally  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid  (iv.  771),  is  also 
produced:  (1).  By  the  action  of  boiling  aqueous  potash  on  the  ethylic  ethers  of  a- 
and  j8-methylacetosuccinic  acid,  which  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  corre- 
sponding ethers  of  a-  and  )8-etby]acetosucciuic  acid,  using  methyl  instead  of  ethyl 
iodide  in  the  case  of  the  a-ether,  and  ethylic  a-bromopropionate  instead  of  thea-bromo- 
butyrate  in  that  of  the  /3-ether  (see  Aceto-acetic  Ethers,  pp.  15,  16).  The  reactions 
by  which  methyls  accinic  acid  is  fonned  from  these  ethers  are  represented  by  tho 
following  equations : 


CO.OT 

I 


CO.OK 


CHIC.CH-.CO.O.C-H^  -f-  3H0K  =  CH\CH<;^g,,  +  OT.CO.OK  +  2H0C-'H^ 
CO.O.C^H^ 

Ethylic  a-methyl-aceto-  *       Potassium  methyl-  Acetate.  Ethyl 

succinate.  succinate.  alcohol. 

CO.CH^  CH^ 

CH  CH  +  3H0K  =  OT.CH<g^fJ^  Q-g-  +  CH^.CO.OK  +  2H0C^H^ 

C0.0.C-H5  CO.O.C-H^ 

Ethylic  |8-methyl-aceto- 
succinate. 

(Conrad,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  217  ;  Kressner,  ihid.  cxcii.  135). 

(2).  By  the  action  of  boiling  aqueous  potash  on  the  dicyanide  obtained  by  heating 
allyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  with  2  mols.  potassium  cyanide  and  a  little  alcohol  (Claus, 
Ber.  V.  612  ;  viii.  100). 

Electrolysis. — When  a  concentrated  solution  of  pyrotartaric  acid  is  electrolysed, 
hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative  pole,  and  oxygen,  mixed  with  CO  and  CO-,  at  the 
positive  pole.  A  solution  of  potassium  pyrotartrate  when  electrolysed  deposits  on  the 
positive  pole  crystals  of  the  acid  salt,  which  disappear  after  some  time,  the  solution 
'  then  containing  free  pyrotartaric  acid.  Solutions  containing  excess  of  alkali  give  off 
considerable  quantities  of  gas,  consisting  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
oxygen  (Eeboul  a.  Bourgoin,  Cornpt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1231). 

Reaction  with  Bromine. — When  pyrotartaric  acid  is  treated  with  bromine  (1  mol.) 
in  a  closed  vessel  at  120°,  the  chief  product  obtained  is  bromocitrapyrotartaric 
anhydride,  together  with  very  small  quantities  of  an  apparently  monobrominated  acid. 
With  2  mols.  bromine,  the  product  consists  of  bromocitraconic  anhydride.  Bromo- 
citrapyrotartaric anhydride  melts  at  104°-105°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-935  at  23°,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  chloroform,  and  when  heated  with  water  in 
sealed  tubes  at  130°  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  allylene.  When  pyrotartaric  acid  is 
heated  with  4  mols,  bromine  at  130°-132°,  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off,  and  a  tetra- 
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bromide  of  acetylene,  C^WBv*,  is  formed,  which  has  a  density  of»2-93  at  0°,  boils  vr'ith.  j 

partial  decomposition  at  about  200°,  and  solidifies  at  — 17°,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  ^ 

from  the  other  known  acetylene  tetrabromides,  one  of  which  remains  liquid  at  —17°  | 

(p.  35),  while  the  other  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melts  at  54-5°  (Bourgoin,  1 

Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [5],  xii.  419).  ■ 

Bromopyrotartaric  acids,  C^H^BrO*. — The  crystalline  forms  of  these  isomeric 

acids  (vi.  49,  980)  have  been  determined  by  Arzruni  {Zeit&chr.  Kryst.  i,  439).  Citra-  ■ 
bromopyrotartaric  acid  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system  with  the  axial  ratio 

a:h  :  c  =  0-7504  :  1  :  1-1175;  i8  =  84°  5'.    Principal  forms,  OP,  ooSoo,  ooP,  -P,  : 

+  P,  S  00  oo  ?  CO,    Angle  oo  P  :  co  P  go  =  36°  53'.    Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to     P  co  | 

and  oo3Roo.    Plane  of  optic  axes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.    Itahromo-  > 

pyrotartaric  acid  is  also  monoclinic.     Axial  ratio  a '.  h c  =  0-2914  :  1  ;  0-4101  ;  j 

=  65°  38'.    Forms  oo  P,  P  oo,  oo  P  oo.  j 

3  and  4.    Etliylmalonic  and  X^imetliylmaloiiic  acid  have  already  been  J 

described  as  Malonic  Ethers.  : 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  properties  of  the  isomeric  pyrotartaric  acids  is  \ 

given  by  Markownikoff  (Jjiehig's  Atinalen,  clxxxii,  324) :  ' 


Acid. 

Glutaric  or 
Homosuccinic 
acid 

Pyrotartaric 
or  Methyl-succinic 
acid 

a-Isopjrrotartaric 
or  Ethyl-malonic 
acid 

p-Isopyrotartaric 
or  Dimethyl-malonic 
acid 

Large  flat  plates, 
easily  soluble* 
in  water ;  melts 
at  97°  ;  boils, 
almost  without 
decomposition, 
at  302°. 

UU.l-oXU.cU. 

prisms  ;  easily 
soluble  in 
water ;  melts 
at  112°  ;  boils 
at  about  200°, 
being  converted 
into  the  anhy- 
dride. 

OJLIUI  L»  J»UUI:—olU.cU. 

prisms,  easily 
soluble  in 
water ;  melts 
at  111-5°;  de- 
composes with- 
out subliming, 
at  160°. 

SI  n  r\  vf"      1  r\nT»-ciri  tin 
OllUl  U  lUUl"olUtJU. 

prisms,  easily 
soluble  in  water;' 
melts,  with  de- 
composition, at 
170°;  sublimes 
at  120°. 

Calcium 
salt. 

Easily  soluble  in 
cold,  less  easily 
in  hot  water. 
Crystallises 
with  difficulty. 

Somewhat  spar- 
ingly soluble 
in  cold  water. 
Crystallises 
with  2H20. 

Slightly  soluble 
in  hot,  easily 
in  cold  water. 
Crystallises  in 
prisms  with 
1H20. 

Less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold 
water.  Crystal- 
lises in  nodules. 

Zinc  salt. 

Microscopic 
twins,  soluble 
in     102  pts. 
water  at  18°. 

Easily  soluble. 

Microscopic  six- 
sided  plates. 
Soluble  in  456 
pts.  water. 
Contains 

Like  the  a-salt. 
Dissolves  in  106 
pts.  water.  Con- 
tains 3H20. 

Lead  salt. 

White  precipi- 
tate. 

White  precipi- 
tate, becoming 
granular  on 
boiling. 

White  precipitate, 
converted  on 
boiling  into 
shining  scales. 

PYROTSI&EBXC  iLCXB.    See  Teeebic  Acid.  j 

PYROTRITARTARIC  or  UVIC  ACID,  CR^O^.    This  acid,  which  Wis-  i 
licenus  a.  Stadnicki  obtained,  together  with  pyrotartaric  acid,  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  tartaric  acid  (vi.  981),  is  also  produced  :  1   By  heating  pyroracemic  acid  with  a  ; 
quantity  of  barium  hydrate  less  than  sufficient  to  neutralise  it.    40  to  60  grams  of  '' 
pyroracemic  acid  and  25  to  30  grams  of  crystallised  barium  hydrate  are  boiled  together 
for  six  hours  in  a  flask  with  vertical  condenser  and  then  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  . 
liquid  acquires  a  dark-red  colour  and  deposits  uvic  acid  (7  p.  c.  of  the  pyroracemic 
acid)  in  small  interlaced  needles,  while  pyrotartaric  acid  remains  dissolved,  together 
with  acetic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  other  acids  not  determined  (Bottinger,  Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxxii.  239).    2.  By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  ethylic  diaceto- 
succinate.     20  grams  of  this  ether  are  boiled  -with  150  g.  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  :  10)  in  a  reflux  apparatus  as  long  as  carbon  dioxide  continues  to  be  evolved,  after 
which  the  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  Alcohol  then  passes  over,  together 
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with  the  water,  and  an  oil  which  smells  like  anise,  and  after  repeated  distillation 
boils  at  208°-209°.  This  oil  is  the  ethylic  ether  of  pyrotritartaric  acid,  and  yields 
the  acid  by  saponification.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  contains  carbopy rotri- 
tartaric  acid,  C^R^O'' =  CK^'O^  +  CO-,  partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  m  the  form  of 
ethylic  ether  (G.  H.  Harrow,  Ckem.  Soc.  J.  xxxy.  425). 

The  formation  of  these  acids  from  ethylic  diacetosuccinate  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  equations  : 


cm 


CH^H 

1 

C0.0C-H5 

I  I 

CH.CO 


CO 


CH — 
CO.OC^H^ 

Ethvlic  diacetosuccinate. 


H-'SO^  =  (C2H^)HS0*  +  H^O  +  CH- 


CH^ 

I"? 

CH— CO 


CO.OC^H^ 

Ethylic  carbopyro- 
tritartrate. 


COOH 

Carbopyi-otr  it  art  aric 
acid. 


COOH 
Pyrotritartaric 
acid. 


Bottinger  represents  uvic  acid  by  the  formula  : 
CO.OH 

CH^— C=CH— CH=CH— CH.OH 


but  Harrow  points  out  that  this  formula  will  not  explain  the  formation  of  the  acid 
from  ethylic  diacetosuccinate,  and,  moreover,  that  Wislicenus  a.  Stadnicki  have  shown 
that  uvic  acid  does  not  contain  a  second  hydroxy  1-group. 

Uvic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  considerable  amount 
in  boiling  water  ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  ether,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  prismatic 
needles  melting  at  135°  (Harrow).  According  to  Bottinger,  it  separates  from  boiling 
water  in  crystals  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  melting  at 
133°,  and  resolidifying  at  126°.  It  volatihses  with  vapour  of  water,  and  sublimes  in 
smooth  rectangular  prisms,  joined  together  like  steps,  and  melting  at  134°.  On 
mixing  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  on  a  watch-glass  with  2  drops  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  heating  slightly,  adding  about  6  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
again  gently  warming,  a  fine  cherry-red  colour  is  produced  (Harrow). 

Uvic  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  sodium  salt,  C'H'NaO^,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
easily  soluble  in  water  (Harrow).  The  silver  salt,  C'H^AgO^,  is  thrown  down  by 
silver  nitrate  from  a  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  soda  or  ammonia,  as  a 
white  precipitate  which  quickly  turns  greyish-yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  but  may 
be  converted  by  crystallisation  into  small  transparent  prisms  possessing  greater 
stability.  The  barium  salt,  (C"H'0^)-Ba  +  5H-0,  prepared  from  the  acid  by  means  of 
barium  hydrate  and  carbon  dioxide,  forms  indistinct  crystalline  geodes.  The  calcium 
salt,  (C'H'03)-Ca  +  3H-0.  crystallises  in  radiate  needles.  The  zinc  salt,  (C'H'O^)-Zn  + 
4H-0,  is  more  readily  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water.  It  is  prepared  by  nearly 
neutralising  a  moderately  warm  solution  of  the  acid  with  zinc  oxide,  and  leaving  it 
for  some  time  in  the  exsiccator  ;  the  solution  then  first  deposits  a  small  quantity  of 
the  free  acid,  and  afterwards  the  zinc  salt  in  large  round  geodes.  With  mercurous 
nitrate,  a  solution  of  uvic  acid  forms  a  white  precipitate  which  is  not  altered  by  boiling 
with  water  (Bottinger). 

The  ethylic  ether,  C^H"O^C-H^,  is  obtained,  as  above  mentioned,  by  boiling 
ethylic  diacetosuccinate  with  sulphuric  acid,  also  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt 
with  ethyl  iodide.  When  purified  by  repeated  distillation,  it  melts  at  208° -209° 
(Harrow). 

Carbopyrotritartaric  Acid,  C^H-0^  remains,  as  above  stated,  as  the  residue 
of  the  distillation  in  the  preparation  of  pyrotritartaric  acid,  partly  in  the  free  state, 
partly  as  ethylic  ether,  which  may  be  saponified  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  crystallises  from  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  moderately 
soluble,  in  long  very  slender  needles,  which  melt  at  230°-231°,  especially  in  presence 
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of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The 
sodmm  salt,  C^H.'^NsiO^ +'63.^0  {?),  crystallises  from  water  in  long  needles.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and,  like  the  ammonium  salt,  has  a  per- 
sistent bitter  taste.  The  silver  salt,  C^H^'AgO^,  is  obtained  as  a  dense  precipitate, 
and  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  slender  needles,  turning  grey  when  exposed  to 
light.  When  heated,  it  yields  carbopvrotritartaric  and  pyrotritartaric  acids.  The 
ethylic  ether,  C«H"0^C2H^  forms  needles  melting  at  80°-81°. 

Carbopyrotritartaric  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  pyrotritartaric  acid  and  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  neutralised  by  1  equivalent  of  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH,  and  is  there- 
fore monobasic ;  but,  if  heated  for  some  time  with  2  mols.  sodium  hydroxide,  it  yields 
a  solution  from  which  silver  nitrate  throws  down  no  longer  a  brown  precipitate  of 
silver  oxide,  but  a  white  precipitate  of  a  diargentic  salt,  having  the  composition 
C^H^Ag-0^  The  acid  reprecipitated  from  this  salt-  by  dilute  nitric  acid  is  unaltered 
carbopyrotritartaric  acid.  From  this  result,  and  the  fact  that  carbopyrotritartaric 
acid  splits  up  on  heating  into  CO^  and  pyrotritartaric  acid,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tains a  carboxyl -group,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  etheric 
anhydrides. 

Carbopyrotritartaric  acid  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  strong  aqueous  potash, 
even  for  several  hours,  but  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  resolved  into 
acetic  and  succinic  acids,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C8H«K20«  +  2H0K  =  2C2H3K02  +  C^H^K^O* 
Dipotassium  Acetate.  Succinate, 

salt. 

(Harrow,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  435). 

PYROVSHJIC  ACID,  C'2H^205,    See  UsNic  Acid. 
PYROVAXO^ADiLTES.    See  Vanadium. 

PVROXASTTHm,  C^^H'-'O^.  The  action  of  bromine  on  this  substance  (con- 
tained in  crude  wood-spirit,  and  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  one  of  the 
constituents  of  wood-tar  oil  (iv.  776  *)  has  been  examined  by  H.  B.  Hill  {Ber.  xi. 
456).  When  dissolved  in  carbon  sulphide  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in 
the  same  liquid,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  dibromopyroxanthin  tetra- 
bromide,  C'^H^^Br-O^jBr*,  which  crystallises  from  solution  in  benzene  in  small 
white  tri clinic,  needles,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol  and  metallic 
antimony  into  dibromopyroxanthin,  C^'^ff^Br^O^  soluble  in  alcohol  and  crystal- 
lising therefrom  in  bright  yellow  well-defined  monoclinic  needles ;  this  latter  com- 
pound is  not  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  on  pyroxanthin.  Pyroxanthin 
boiled  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid  containing  a  little  alcohol  is  converted  into 
hydropyroxanthin. 

PYROXEITE  or  AUGITE,  K"SiO=^.  The  following  analyses  of  augites  have 
been  made  h j  Q.  Do&ltev  {Min.  Mitth.  1877,279):  1.  Black  augite  from  Vesuvius: 
crystals  of  the  form  ooP.  ooPoo  .  oo5oo  .P,  from  a  sanidin  bomb.  2.  Dark  green 
from  Vesuvius  :  crystals  of  the  same  form,  likewise  from  a  bomb.  3.  Yellow  augite 
from  Vesuvius :  crystals  having  the  form  2P,  together  with  those  above  mentioned ; 
also  from  a  bomb.  4.  Simple  crystals  and  twins  of  the  ordinary  form  from  Lipari. 
5.  Simple  crystals  and  twins  of  the  ordinary  form  from  a  basaltic  lava  from  Cuglieri 
in  Sardinia.  6.  Augite  in  prismatic  crystals  from  Greenwood  furnace.  7.  Augite  of 
the  combination  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  ooPoo  .  OP  .  |Pco,  from  the  melaphyre  of  the 
Bufaureberg,  South  Tyrol.  9.  Dark  green,  and  10.  Colourless  portions  of  a  variously 
coloured  diopside  crystal  from  Ala : 


SiO^ 

CaO 

MgO 

FeO 

Fe=0« 

APO^ 

Sp.  gr. 

1. 

46-95 

19-02 

16-04 

4-09 

4-47 

9-75 

100-32 

3-275 

2. 

5101 

20-80 

16-58 

3-16 

3-51 

4-84 

99-90 

3-203 

3. 

50-41 

22-75 

12  92 

6-78 

1-09 

6-07 

100  02 

3-298 

4. 

48-45 

20-30 

14-35 

6-94 

3-57 

6-68 

100-29 

3-225 

5. 

45-65 

21-09 

13-60 

5-05 

6-32 

8-61 

100-32 

3-299 

6. 

49-18 

20-62 

16-83 

2-55 

505 

5-09 

99-32 

3-295 

7. 

49-01 

20-01 

14-55 

7-74 

3-77 

5-09 

100-17 

3-299 

8. 

44-76 

24-90 

13-65 

2-09 

5-01 

10-10 

100-51 

3-979 

9. 

54-28 

25-04 

17-30 

1-91 

0-98 

0-51 

100-02 

10.  54-74 

26-03 

17-02 

2-91 

100-70 

Prom  these  analyses,  Doelter  endeavours  to  decide  between  the  views  of  Rammels- 
berg  and  Tschermak  respecting  the  constitution  of  aluminiferous  augites,  the  former 

*  The  empirical  formula.  C^H^O'^  there  given  is  erroneous  ;  it  should  be  C=H*0. 
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regarding  th.em  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of  ESiO^  with  and  Fe20^  whereas 

the  latter  assumes  for  the  admixture  of  aluminium  and  sexvalent  iron,  the  formulae 
3IgAl-SiO^  and  MgFe-SiO^.  Doelter  concludes  that  all  his  analyses  conform  to  the 
fundamental  condition  of  TschermaFs  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as,  for  all  the  aluminifer- 
ous  augites  analysed,  Ca<Mg  +  Fe,  the  difference  being  considerable  in  most. cases, 
small  only  in  No.  3.  Doelter  further  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  Xos.  3,  5, 
and  7,  the  analytical  results  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  x(MgCaSi-0'')  + 
y(FeCaSi20«)  +  x^^gFe^SiO^)  +  y'(MgAl-SiO«),  thus  ; 

MgCaSrO^    FeCaSrO^    MgFe=^SiO«  MgAPSiO^ 

in  I  =  10  :  2  :  1  :  3 

„  2  =  16  :  2  :  1  :  2 

,,4-12  :  4  :  1  :  3 

„  6  =  19  :  2  :  2  :  3 


1      :  1 


Varieties  of  Pyroxene. — A.  R.  Leeds  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  ii.  642)  has  analysed 
hypersthene  (No.  1)  and  diallage  (No.  2)  from  the  norites  of  the  Adirondacks 
Mountain,  New  York  :  sp.  gr.  3-459  : 

SiO=        TiO'      APO=      Fe'O^       FeO        ILnO      CaO        MgO  H"0 
50-33      0  07      3-36      1-03      19  40     0-71      277      21-40      1-14    =  100-21 
46-28      0-59      7-38      2-21      14-80       —     18-78       8-91      1-115  =  100-065 

A  brown  pyroxene  (A),  nearly  related  to  bronzite,  and  a  chrome-diopside 
(B),  from  the  olivine-nodules  of  the  Liitzelberg,  Kaiserstuhl  range  (p.  1435),  have 
been  analysed  by  A.  Knop  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  697).  The  bronzite  contained  about 
1-5  per  cent,  chrome  iron  ore  mechanically  mixed,  being  itself  free  from  chromium 
whereas  in  the  chrome-diopside  no  such  admixture  was  perceptible  : 

Si0=  X*        Al^O^       Cr=0^         FeO        5InO  MgO  CaO 

52  50  2-00  2-29  —  6-07  —  32-23  4-35  =  99-44 
51-89       2-30       4-76       1-09       4  40       0-54       15-47      19-73  =  100-18 

*  Eesidue  left  on  dissolving  the  separated  silica  in  soda-ley  ;  possibly  containing  niobic  and  titanic 
acids,  which,  however,  could  not  be  detected,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  the  available  material. 

K.  Oebbecke  {Inaug.  Dissert.  Wiirzburg,  1877,  21  ;  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1877,  844) 
found  in  chrome-diopside  from  the  palaeopicrite  of  the  Black  rocks,  Nassau : 

SiO^  APO^  Cr=0^  FeO  MgO  CaO  Sp.  gr. 

50-443       5-105       1-403       9-696       17-418        14  629  =  98-694  3-202 

Salite  from  Albrechtsberg  in  Lower  Austria  has  been  analysed  by  E.  v.  Ram- 
berger.    It  occurs  in  granular  limestone,  forming  groups  of  crystals  of  various  length 
up  to  12  centimeters.    A.  analysis.    B.  calculation  from  the  formula  MgCaSi-0^ : 
SiO=         AI=0^         FeO  CaO  JIgO  Sp.gr. 

A.  55-60       0-16       0-56       26-77       18-34  =  101-43  3-167 

B.  55-56        —         —        25-92       18-52  =  100 

Fassaite,  from  the  Fassa  and  Fleims  valleys,  has  been  analysed  by  C.  Doelter 
{Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  647)  "snth  especial  attention  to  the  separation  of  the  two  oxides 
of  iron. 

1.  Pure  crystals  from  the  Toal  della  Foga.  2.  Crystallo-granular  variety  from 
the  same  locality.  3.  Grass-green  crystals  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Mai 
Inverno : 


SiO= 

APO^ 

Fe^O^ 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

H^O 

1. 

43-81 

9-97 

7-01 

1-52 

12-51 

25-10 

0-51  = 

100-43 

2. 

44-06 

10-43 

5-91 

1-67 

13-10 

25-20 

0-15  = 

100-52 

3. 

41-97 

10-63 

7-36 

0-55 

10-29 

26-60 

2-70  = 

100-10 

These  analyses  show  that  fassaite  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  aluminiferous 
augites  than  to  diopside,  but  that  it  is  specially  characterised  by  the  predominance 
of  ferric  over  ferrous  oxide,  and  of  lime  over  magnesia. 

PYRRHOTIir,  Fe^S*.  Magnetic  Pyrites.  Pentlandite. — This  mineral  occurs, 
together  with  native  iron,  in  the  dolerite  of  Greenland,  in  masses  varying  from  small 
grains  to  blocks  of  considerable  size.  It  differs  in  appearance  and  structure  from 
troilite,  which  is  found  in  large  nodules  in  meteorites.    Its  analysis  gave : 

S  Fe  Ni  Co  Cu  Sp.  gr. 

38-38  58-48  1  05  0-55  1-58  =  100-04  4-46 

It  is  liffhter  than  troilite  (sp.  gr.  4-9)  and  much  more  magnetic  (J.  L.  Smith,  A7in, 
Chim.  i'hys.  [5],  xvii.  452). 
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PYRROKZSTE  (commonly  called  Pyrrol),  C*H5N  =  NH<^        11     (see  Fub-  1 

\CH— CH  I 
FTjRAL-DEEivATiVES,  p.  836).    This  base  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity  -when 
diethylamine  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  low  redness  (C.  A.  Bell) ;  in  small 
quantity,  together  with  ammonium  cyanide,  when  acetylene  containing  small  quantities 
of  ethylene  is  passed,  together  with  ammonia,  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Dewar,  Proc. 

Boy.  Soc.  xxvi.  65).                                                                   '  j 

Acetyl-^yrroline,  C*H^(C^ffO)N,  formed  by  th&  action  of  acetic  anhydride 

on  pyrroline,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  133°.    It  is  not  attacked  by  ethyl  iodide  or  by  j 

alkali -metals,  and  therefore  does  not  contain  an  NH'-^-group  ;  in  other  words,  the  i 

nitrogen-atom  in  it  is  directly  associated  with  only  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  represented  | 

by  the  above  formula.     Bromine  converts  it  into  dibromacetyl-pyrroliue,  i 

C^H^O.NCCH— CHBr)2       gchiff,  Ber.  x.  1500).  ; 

Alcobolic  or  Alkyl  Derivatives  of  Pyrroline,  and  Alkyl- 

pyrrolamides  (C.  A.  Bell,  Ber.  x.  1861;  xi.  1810).— When  the  mucates  of  ; 

primary  amines  of  the  fatty  series  are  heated  in  a  paraffin-bath,  there  are  produced  :  : 
(1).  Alky  l-pyrroli7ies,  and  {2).  Al/cylamides  of  the  mono- and  di-carboxylated  derivatives 

,f  these  'pyrrolines.    Ethylamine  mucate,  for  example,  is  decomposed  as  follows  :  j 

(1)  .  CeH'»Os(NH2.C2Hs)^  =  C^H*(C2H5)N  -h  200^  ^  4H20  -t-  NH2(C2H5)  j 

Ethyl-pyrroline.  J 

(2)  .  C«H»»0«(NH2.C2ff)2  =  C4H3(C2H^)N.CO.ra.C2]15  +  00^  +  SH^O 

Diethyl-carbopyrrolamide. 

and  the  nascent  ethylamine  resulting  from  the  first  reaction  acts  further  on  the 

ethylamine  mucate,  producing  triethyldicarbopyrrolamide,  C^^jjiej^o^,  thus  :  ■ 

(3).  C«H»''08(NH2.C2H*)2  -1-  NH^.C^H^  =  C^H2(C2H5)N(CO.NH.C2H'^)2  ^  eH^O.  \ 

Methylamine  mucate  undergoes  a  change  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  last  ! 

equation,  but  the  amylamine  salt  is  apparently  decomposed  as  in  (1)  and  (2).  i 

Methyl-,  Ethyl-,  and  Aonyl-pyrroline  are  colourless  liquids  boiling  at  112°-  \ 

113°,  131°,and  1 8 0°-l 84°  respectively  (pyrroline  boils  at  133°).  The  first  two  resemble  ■ 

pyrroline  ;  the  last  has  a  powerful  and  characteristic  odour.  They  dissolve  in  strong  \ 
acids,  and  exhibit  the  pyrroline  reactions  with  fir-wood,  mercuric  chloride,  &c.  When 

boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  they  do  not,  however,  deposit  any  solid  substance  { 

as  pyrroline  does.  Potassium  does  not  act  on  them ;  whereas  with  pyrroline,  hydrogen  \ 

is  evolved,  and  potassium-pyrroline,  C*H*KN,  is  formed.     According  to  Lubavin  j 

{Zeitschr.f.  Chem.  [2],  v.  399),  ethyl  iodide  reacts  with  potassium-pyrroline,  forming  ■ 

an  ethyl-pyrroline  boiling  at  155°-1 75°,  and  having  peculiar  properties.  This,  how-  | 
ever,  is  not  the  case,  the  product  of  the  reaction  being  the  ethyl-pyrroline  described 

above.  ' 

Dimethyl-,  Diethyl-,  and  Diamyl-carbopyrrolaonide  are  beautifully  crystalline  bodies,  I 

melting  at  89°-90°,  43°-44°,  and  77°  respectively.    Heated  at  120°  with  strong  ' 
alcoholic  potash,  the  first  two  yield  fatty  amines  and  methyl-  and  ethyl-carbopyrrolic 
acids,  C*H3(CH3)N.C00H  and  C*H=»(C2H^)N.C00H,  melting  at  135°  and  78°  re- 
spectively. 

The  third  amide,  however,  only  gives  potassium  carbonate,  amylamine,  and  amyl- 

pyrroline,  the  corresponding  acid  being  probably  very  unstable.    Methyl-  and  ethyl-  ; 

carbopyrrolic  acids  are  also  unstable,  a  solution  of  the  latter  in  water  behaving  like  j 

supersaturated  carbonic  acid  water,  and  rapidly  giving  olf  carbon  dioxide  in  contact  ; 
with  rough  surfaces.    Dilute  acids,  boiling  water,  and  sublimation  also  decompose 

these  acids  ;  their  salts  are  generally  very  soluble.  : 

Triethyl-dicarhopyrrolamide  (from  reaction  3)  is  crystalline  and  very  stable,  and  ' 

melts  at  229°-230°.    Strong  alcoholic  potash  at  130°  decomposes  it  into  ethylamine  ' 

and  ethyl-dicarhopyrrolic  acid,  C*H2(C2H^)N(COOH)2.    Thi^  acid  sublimes  without  j 

melting  at  250°,  partially  decomposing  into  pyrroline  and  carbon  dioxide.    It  is  quite  | 

insoluble  in  water.    Weak  acids  do  not  act  on  it :  strong  acids  slowly  decompose  it.  j 

Boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  dissolves  ethyl-pyrroline,  forming  an  \ 

insoluble  amorphous  base,  which  yields  soluble  uncrystallisable  salts,  and  possibly  has  j 

the  composition  C'^H^^N'-O^  being  formed  by  the  reaction  :  i 

Bromine-water  produces  with  ethyl-pyrroline  a  substitution--pvodnet,  C*Br'*N.C2H^ 
melting  at  90°.     With  diethyl-carbopyrrolamide  it  forms  a  substitution-product, 

C^Br3N(C'•^H5)CO.NH.C^H^  and  a  soluble  crystal lisable  oxidation-product  having  acid  ' 
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characters  and,  probably,  the  constitution  C*Br-0(0H).C0.NH.G«H5.  The  dimethyl- 
amide  yields  similar  bodies.  In  no  case  was  an  addition-product  obtained  analogous 
to  Schiff's  dibromacetjlpyrroline  (p.  1728). 

The  mucates  of  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  do  not  yield  derivatives  of  pyrroline 
by  distillation,  but  give  off  nearly  the  whole  of  their  bases  in  the  free  state,  leaving 
tarry  residues.  This  fact,  and  the  indifference  of  the  alkyl-pyrroline  bases  to  potas- 
sium and  acid  chlorides,  confirm  Baeyer's  pyrroline  formula  above  given.  During  the 
distillation  of  ammonium  mucate,  pyrroline  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  two  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  of  the  mucic  acid,  water  and  the  imide-residue  (NH) 
being  produced,  wiiile  one  of  the  carboxyl-^roups  may  remain  attached  to  the  pyrroline- 
nucleus,  and  so  give  rise  to  carbopyrrolamine.  When  the  mucates  of  the  fatty  amines 
are  decomposed,  one  or  both  of  the  earboxyl-groups  may  remain  attached  as  shown 
above. 

Pyrroline  and  some  of  its  homologues  from  bone-tar  have  quite  recently  been 
examined  by  Weidel  a.  Ciamician  {Ber.  xiii.  65-85).  The  tar  was  several  times  dis- 
tilled, then  treated  with  acids  to  remove  amine-bases,  and  the  remaining  oil  was 
separated  by  repeated  fractional  distillation  into  three  portions,  boiling  between  98° 
and  150°  ;  150^-220°;  and  220°  to  above  360°.  Pyrroline  was  obtained  from  the 
first  fraction,  together  with  toluene,  ethyl-benzene,  and  several  acids  and  nitrils  of  the 
fatty  series  ;  while  the  second  fraction  yielded  homologues  of  pyrroline  represented  by 
the  empirical  formulae  C^H'N  and  C^'H^X.  (For  the  methods  of  separating  all  these 
bodies,  see  Tar.) 

Pyrroline  thus  prepared  is  a  perfectly  colourless,  highly  dispersive  liquid,  which, 
when  quite  pure,  remains  colourless  for  several  days  ;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0"9752  at 
12-5°,  and  boils  under  a  pressure  of  -7465  mm.  at  126'2°.  This  last  is  the  only 
property  in  which  it  differs  from  the  pyrroline  obtained  by  Anderson,  who  found  it  to 
boil  at  133°  (iv.  783) ;  in  spite  of  this  difference,  however,  Weidel  a.  Ciamician  regard 
their  pyrroline  as  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Anderson. 

The  second  of  the  above-mentioned  fractions  (b.  p.  150°~220°)  was  found  to  con- 
tain two  substitution-derivatives  of  pyrroline,  represented  empirically  by  the  formulae 
C^H'N  and  C^H^N.  The  first  of  these,  called  homopyrroline,  is  a  colourless  oil 
which  smells  like  chloroform,  and  boils  at  14o"0'^  under  a  pressure  of  742"8  mm. 
When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  it  changes  more  quickly  than  pyrroline,  but  is  less 
readily  acted  on  by  acids,  being  merely  converted  into  a  viscid  resinous  mass,  whereas 
pyrroline  is  strongly  attacked  by  acids,  and  converted  into  a  solid  brittle  resin.  It 
unites  with  mercuric  chloride,  forming  a  white  curdy-looking  compound. 

Homopyrroline  has  the  same  empirical  composition  as  Bell's  methyl-pyrroline 
(p.  1728),  but  differs  from  it  considerably  in  boiling  point,  methyl-pyrroline  boiling 
at  112°-113°.  Moreover,  the  mode  of  formntion  of  the  latter  shows  that  the  methyl- 
group  in  it  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  ISTH-group,  whereas  in  homopyrrohne 
the  CH^-group  is  not  united  directly  to  the  nitrogen,  but  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the 
hydrogen-atoms  in  the  C''H^-group,  inasmuch  as  it  is  converted  into  an  acetyl- 
derivative,  0^11^(011^)1^ — C^H^O,  by  prolonged  contact  with  acetic  anhydride  in 
presence  of  sodium  acetate. 

The  oil  boiling  at  165°  has  the  composition  C^H^X,  and  may  be  provisionally 
formulated  as  dim  ethy  1-pyrroline,  0'*H^(OII^)-iSI'.  It  has  an  unpleasant  biting 
odour,  without  the  sweetish  after-scent  of  homopyrroline.  It  unites  with  mercuric 
chloride,  forming  a  white  insoluble  compound.  It  is  very  slowly  attacked  by  acids, 
forming  soft  red  masses  not  obtainable  in  definite  form.  It  forms  an  acetyl-derivative, 
and  therefore  has  both  the  methyl-groups  included  in  the  O^H^  nucleus,  the  formula 
of  that  derivative  being  C-*H'(OH^)-X(C-H^O).  Acetyl-dimethylpyrroline  is  a  thickish, 
and  at  first  colourless  liquid,  which  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not 
solidify  at  —20°.  It  has  a  mild  odour  like  that  of  bitter  almond  oil,  becomes  dark- 
coloured  on  standing,  and  after  a  certain  time  solidifies.  By  boiling  with  potash  it  is 
resolved  into  its  constituents. 

A  small  fraction  was  obtained  boiling  above  165°,  and  probably  containing  still 
higher  homologues  of  pyrroline. 

Anderson  described  under  the  name  '  P}Trol-red  '  a  substance  having  the  composi- 
tion C'^H'^N-O,  and  formed  according  to  the  equation  30^H^N  +  H-0  =  O'-Hi^is-Q  +  NH^. 
Wiedel  a.  Ciamician  have  tested  this  equation,  and  found  it  correct  so  far  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  evolved  ;  but  they^  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  pyrrol- 
red  of  constant  composition,  as  it  continually  absorbs  oxygen  during  washing  and 
drying,  changing  colour  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  pyrroline,  and  of 
homopyrroline,  methyl-pyrroline,  ethyl-pyrroline.  and  dimethylpyrroline. 
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Characters  of  Pyrroline  and  its  Homologues. 


Boiling  point 
Action  of : 
HCl. 


HgC12. 
KOH. 


Pyrroline, 


126-2°. 
Converted, 
with  great 
rise  of  tem- 
perature, 
into  a  brit- 
tle resin. 

White  precipitate. 


Unaltered. 


Homo- 
pyrroline, 
C*H'(CH-')NH 


M5-5° 
Very  slowly 
converted 
into  a  soft 
resin. 


Forms  an 
acetyl-deri- 
vative  melt- 
ing at  90° 
(R.  Schiflf). 


Forms  an 
acetyl- deri- 
vative soli- 
difying be- 
low 0°  and 
melting  at 
4°-6°. 


Methyl- 
pyrroline, 
C^H*N(CH^) 


112°-113°. 
Unaltered. 


Resolved  into 
pyrroline 
and  methyl 
alcohol. 

No  action. 


Dunethyl- 
pyrroline, 


165°. 

Converted, 
after  pro- 
longed boil- 
ing, into  a 
soft  resin- 
ous mass. 

White  pre- 
cipitate. 

Unaltered. 


Forms  an 
acetyl-deri- 
vative  re- 


mammg 
lid 
20°. 


liqui 


at 


Ethyl- 
pyrroline, 
C*H*N(C^H=) 


131°. 

Remains 
unaltered. 


No  action. 


QUARTZ.    Occurrence  and  Formation. — Quartz  has  been  found,  together  with  \ 

iron-glance,  in  the  clefts  of  a  trachytic  lava  from  Lipari,  in  small  crystals  exhibiting  1 

all  the  marks  of  volcanic  sublimation  (Gr.  vom  Rath,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxlvii.  279).  i 

Th.  Hiibener  {Pogg.  Ann,  cl.  643),  on  treating  lignite  from  Grolitz  with  potassium  ; 

chlorate  and  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  ammonia  and  alcohol,  found  in  the  residue  a  1 

number  of  small  quartz-crystals  (about  3  grams  from  1  kilo,  of  the  lignite).    He  1 

attributes  their  formation  to  the  action  of  humic  acid  produced  in  the  lignite  on  a  j 
solution  of  silicates  which  had  penetrated  into  it.    Direct  experiments  made  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  quartz  by  prolonged  digestion  of  humic  acid  with  silicates, 

yielded,  however,  merely  negative  results.  \ 

Quartz  may  be  formed  from  amorphous  silica  and  from  tridymite  by  the  agency  \ 
of  sodium  tungstate.    For  this  purpose,  silica  and  fused  sodium  tungstate  are  alter- 
nately heated  and  cooled  between  the  temperatures  800°  and  950°.    The  silica,  when 

heated,  combines  with  the  soda,  but  on  cooling  it  is  precipitated  by  the  tungstic  acid,  : 

at  first  as  tridymite,  but  below  850°  as  quartz.  The  amorphous  silica  disappears  . 
after  several  hours  of  alternate  heating  and  cooling,  being  replaced  by  thin  plates  of 

tridymite,  amongst  which  are  very  small  crystals  of  quartz.    The  number  and  size  of  \ 

the  latter  increase  considerably  if  the  action  of  the  fused  salt  be  long  continued.  ' 

The  crystals  have  the  density  and  polyhedric  forms  characteristic  of  quartz,  different  \ 

forms  being  obtained  according  to  the  method  of  preparation  adopted  (Hautefeuille,  \ 

Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1133,  1194).  \ 

Quartz  as  Pseudomor'ph  after  Crocidolite. — The  brown  fibrous  quartz  from  the  < 

Orange  River,  analysed  by  Klaproth  is  a  mixture  of  pare  white  fibrous  quartz  vnth  j 

gothite  (Fe-O'.H^O),  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  hydrochloric  acid.    Blue  fibrous  ; 

Quartz  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  white  fibrous  quartz  with  crocidolite.  Both  varieties  | 

are  pseudomorphs  after  crocidolite,  the  brown  being  the  product  of  a  slow  and  com-  i 

plete  transformation,  the  blue  of  an  incomplete  and  rapid  transformation.  The  ; 
amount  of  alteration  in  each  case  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses : 
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Tnim^formation  of  Crocidolite  into  Quartz, 


Asbestos-like 

crocidolite  from  the 

Brown  fibrous  quartz. 

Blue  fibrous  quartz. 

Cape. 

P.  Wibel 

F.  Wibel 

Stromeyer 

Si02  . 

50-81 

57-46 

97-27 

FeO  . 

33-88 

Fe^O^  37-o6 

FeO  1-67 

MnO  . 

0-17 

— 

— 

MgO  . 

2-32 

CaO 

0*02 

015 

Na^O  . 

7-03 

0-15 

H^O  . 

5-58 

5-15 

0-76 

99-81 

100-17 

100-00 

In  the  formation  of  the  brown  fibrous  quartz,  the  decomposition  of  the  crocidolite 
mass  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  almost  simultaneous  washing  out  of  the 
soda,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  by  an  oxidation  and  hydration  of  the  ferrous  oxide.  The 
33-88  p.  c.  FeO  of  the  original  crocidolite  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  37-56  p.  c.Fe-0^ 
of  the  brown  fibrous  quartz.  This  shows  that  no  iron  has  been  carried  away  by  the 
decomposing  liquid,  the  whole  of  it  having  been  oxidised  in  situ,  and  deposited  as 
gothite,  Fe^O^.H'O  ;  and  consequently  that  the  circulation  of  the  decomposing  liquid 
and  of  the  products  of  decomposition  must  have  been  very  slow.  This  slow  decompo- 
sition, indeed,  has  enabled  the  delicate  fibres  of  crocidolite,  while  undergoing  so  complete 
a  change  of  composition,  to  retain  their  form  instead  of  being  converted  into  a  dense 
structureless  mass  of  quartz.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  more  rapid  action  which  has 
produced  the  blue  fibrous  quartz,  nearly  ail  the  ferrous  oxide  has  been  carried  away, 
together  with  the  other  monoxides,  leaving  quartz  together  with  about  2*5  per  cent, 
of  unaltered  crocidolite. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections 
of  the  two  varieties.  The  brown  variety  exhibits,  both  in  longitudinal  and  in  trans- 
verse sections,  a  complete  and  tolerably  uniform  impregnation  with  ferric  hydrate, 
each  individual  fibre  appearing  more  or  less  brown.  In  the  blue  mineral,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  longitudinal  section  exhibits  a  white  homogeneous  matrix  traversed  by 
blue  or  sometimes  brownish  fibres,  with  sharp  edges,  running  parallel  to  one  another 
at  various  distances,  and  of  various  diameters  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  the 
transverse  section  appears  as  a  snow-white  substance  dotted  with  dark  points.  Under 
the  polarising  microscope,  the  white  mass  exhibits  double  refraction,  with  a  brilliant 
play  of  colours. 

The  quartzes  which  accompany  crocidolite  in  a  few  other  localities  (Golling  in 
Salzburg,  Eudka  in  Moravia,  &c.)  must  also  be  regarded,  not  as  primary  quartzes 
coloured  by  crocidolite,  but  likewise  as  secondary  products  resulting  from  an  incom- 
plete but  very  rapid  decomposition  of  that  mineral.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  blue  iron  ore  of  Klaproth.  Quartz,  indeed,  in  spite  of  its  prismatic  habit,  appears 
to  be  incapable  of  originally  assuming  the  fibrous  form  of  aggregation. 

On  the  crystalline  forms  of  Quartz  from  various  localities,  see  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1874, 
8],  113,  190;  1875,  415;  1876,  264;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1874,  1243;  1875,1205; 
1876,  1226. 

On  Quartz-diori  te  from  Yosemite,  see  A.  Schmidt  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1878,  716; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  1879,  512).  Quartz-hornblende  andesite  from  Wollan  in  Styria; 
R.  v.  Drasche  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873,  768  ;  Jahresh./.  Chem.  1873,  1219). 

QUASSZA.  Goldschmidt  a.  Weidel  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  Ixxiv.  389),  by  exhaust- 
ing the  bark  and  wood  of  Quassia  amara  with  water,  obtained  a  yellow  resinous  body 
from  which  they  did  not  succeed  in  separating  the  crystalline  quassin  described  by 
"Winckler  and  afterwards  by  Wiggers  (v.  2).  The  resin  darkens  in  colour  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  splits  up  into  acetic  and  protocatechuic  acids  when  fused  with  potash, 

QUEBRACHO.  The  wood  of  the  Quebracho  Colorado,  an  Anacardiaceous  tree 
growing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  Til  to  1-13. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  light  or  dark  brownish-red  colour,  and  contains,  according  to 
Jean  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxviii.  6),  15-7  per  cent,  of  a  tannic  acid  not  identical  with 
that  of  oak-bark  or  chestnut  wood,  and  2*8  per  cent,  of  another  astringent  acid, 
which  behaves  with  reagents  like  gallic  acid,  and  is  not  fixed  by  animal  skins. 
Arnaudon  has  found  in  it  a  colouring  matter  which  gives  a  fine  yellow  dye.  The 
watery  decoction  of  the  wood  is  slightly  acid.    Quebracho  is  as  suitable  as  sumach 
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for  the  preparation  of  morocco  leather,  especially  in  the  production  of  dark  coloura 

{Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxxi.  451).  j 

On  the  gum  of  Quebracho  Colorado,  see  GrUM  (p.  916).  j 

QUERCETA&ETXN,  C^'H^^O'^    A  yellow  colouring  matter  extracted  from  i 

the  flowers  of  the  common  marigold  {Tagetes  patula).     Its  reactions  in  alcoholic  | 

solution  are  the  same  as  those  of  quercetin,  but  it  diiFers  from  the  latter  in  crystalline  j 

form  and  solubility  in  alcohol.    The  crystals  contain  4  mols.  water,  which  they  give  | 

off  at  100°.    If  quercitin  be  regarded  as  C^^H^^O^^  (infra),  quercitagetin  will  be  | 
quercitin  +W0  (Latour  a.  Magnier  de  la  Source,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxviii.  337). 
QUERCETZIU.    See  Quercitrin. 

QVERCITOl^,  CH^^Qs.    Quercite.— This  saccharine  substance,  obtained  from 

acorns,  was  discovered  in  1849  by  Branconnot,  who  found  that  it  does  not  ferment  in  | 

contact  with  yeast.  Dessaignes,  in  1851,  determined  its  composition,  and  showed  ' 
that  it  is  isomeric  with  mannitan  and  dulcitan,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  contains  the 

elements  of  mannitol,  C^H"0®,  mimes  H^O.    Berthelot  in  1855  showed  that  it  is  a  ; 

polyatomic  alcohol,  and  described  several  of  its  compound  ethers.    The  results  of  all  ■ 

these  investigations  have  already  been  described  (v.  6).  ■ 

A  more  complete  examination  of  quercitol  has  lately  been  made  by  Prunier  (Ann.  ■. 
Chim.  Pliys.  1878,  [5],  xv.  5-91),  who  has  especially  investigated  the  derivatives 
obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  haloid  acids  and  of  acetic  and  butyric  acid. 

Prunier  prepares  quercitol  by  mixing  the  cold  concentrated  infusion  of  acorns  with  , 

basic  lead  acetate,  which  throws  down  most  of  the  impurities  and  colouring  matter.  \ 

The  liquid  is  then  fermented  with  yeast,  freed  from  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  or  ' 

carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporated.     The  white  crystals  thus  | 

obtained  are  finally  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  j 

Quercitol  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms  exhibiting,  according  to  Senarmont 

{Jahretb.  f.  Chem.  1857,  505),  the  combination  ooP.ooFoo.OP.  +P.P00,  having  ' 

the  axial  ratio  a:b\  c=0-8001  :  1  :  07662,  and  the  angle  ac  =  68°  67'.     Angle  | 

00  P  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  106°  30';  Poo  :  P  00  in  the  same  | 

=  108°  52';  OP  :  +  Poo  =  126°  17';  OP  :  ooP=106°  44'.  j 

Quercitol  is  optically  dextrogyrate ;  [o]d  =  24-17° ;  has  a  density  of  1*5845  at  13° ;  j 

dissolves  in  about  11  pts.  of  water  at  12°,  and  in  about  9  pts.  at  20°  ;  is  insoluble  in  I 

alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform ;  melts  at  225°.    When  heated  at  100°  for  i 

some  days,  quercitol  gradually  loses  water  and  approximates  to  the  composition  : 

'iC^W^O^—WO.    When  heated  to  240°  in  a  vacuum  it  yields  about  three-fourths  of  i 

its  weight  of  an  anhydride,  C'2H2209  =  2C«H'205  -  H20  =  (C«H>«O0(C«H'2Os).  This  j 
anhydride  (which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  quercitol  and  quercitan)  melts 

at  228°-230°,  dissolves  much  less  freely  than  quercitol  in  water,  and  is  nearly  insolu-  1 

ble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Between  250°  and  275°  quercitol  loses  more  water,  and  ' 

yields  a  sublimate  of  white,  highly  refracting,  tabular  crystals  melting  at  101°-102°,  | 

the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.    At  280°-290°  a  totally  different  ; 

reaction  takes  place  :  the  fused  mass  swells  up  enormously,  giving  olF  hydrogen,  and  J 

the  retort  becomes  filled  with  yellowish-green  vapours  of  quinhydrone  and  quinol  ! 

(hydroquinone),  the  latter  of  which  condenses  in  long  yellowish  needles  melting  at  j 

160°.    This  reaction  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  follows  :  a  molecule  of  quercitol  ' 

losing  3  mols.  of  water  is  first  converted  into  quinol,  C^W^O^  -  3H20  =  C«H«02 ;  and  the  | 

quinol  by  loss  of       gives  rise  to  quinone,  which  combines  with  more  quinol  to  form  i 

quinhydrone,  C«H^02,0«H«02                                                         _  i 

Quercitol,  when  fused  with  potash,  evolves  hydrogen  and  yields  quinol  and  quin-  \ 

bydrone,  together  with  pyrogallol  (or  an  isomeric  substance),  and  oxalic  and  malonic  ) 

acids.  ! 

Acetoquercitols.  —  Monoacetoquercitol,   C^H"(C2H^0)0^  formed  on  heating  I 

quercitol  at  100°  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  is  a  white  solid  substance,  , 

difficult  to  crystallise.    Triacetoquercitol,  C^H^(C2H^0)^0^  is  readily  formed  on  heat-  \ 

ing  quercitol  at  130°-140°  with  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  containing  1  or  2  per  ^ 

cent,  of  acetic  anhydride.    It  is  a  colourless  amorphous  solid,  of  bitter  taste  and  faint  \ 

aromatic  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,    Pentacetoquercitol,  j 

C^II^(C2H^0)'"'0^,  is  obtained  by  heating  quercitol  at  150°  for  many  hours  with  excess  | 

of  acetic  anhydride.    It  is  a  colourless  amorphous  solid  body,  of  very  bitter  taste,  I 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  very  sparingly  in  water.    The  acetoquercites  are  ; 

more  volatile  than  quercitol.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation  they  appear  to  ! 
yield  monacetoquercitan. 

Butyroquercitols. — Monolutyroquercitol,  C°II^'(C*H^O)0^  formed  on  heating 

quercitol  at  100°-115°  with  butyric  acid,  is  a  semi-solid  colourless  body,  of  bitter  ; 

taste,  soluble  in  ether  and  less  freely  in  alcohol  and  water.     Tributyroquercitol,  > 
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C•H^(C^H^0)30^  is  formed  on  heating  quercitol  at  150*^-160°  for  many  hours  with 
excess  of  butyric  acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  uncrystallisable  body,  sohible  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Pentahidyroquercitol,  C'^H'(C'*H^O)''0*,  is  produced  on  heating  the  preceding 
compounds  at  180°  with  a  large  excess  of  butyric  acid.  It  forms  a  syrupy  liquid  of 
bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  scarcely  so  in  water. 

Quercitolchlorhyclrins. — Quercitol  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  even 
at  100°,  is  simply  dissolved  in  large  quantity  ;  but  the  concentrated  acid  attacks  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  substitute  HCl  for  the  elements  of  water,  whilst  the  strongest 
acid  (saturated  at  0°)  exf-rts  at  the  same  time  a  dehydrating  action,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  quercitan  and  its  chlorhydro-derivatives. 

Quercitol-monochlorhydrin,  C^H"C10*,  is  formed  on  heating  quercitol  in  the 
water-bath  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  at  10°.  It  is  a  white  crystal- 
line substance,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and  melting  at  198^-200°.  The  mother- 
liquor  contains  qnercitaiJHnionochlorhydrin,  CH^CIO^  a  viscid  uncrystallisable  body 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Quercitol-tricklorhydrin,  C^H^CPO-,  formed  on  heating 
quercitol  at  r20°-140°  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  long  flattened 
needles  melting  at  155°.  Quercitol-pentachlorhydrin,  C^H^CP,  obtained  by  heating 
the  last  compound  afresh  with  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  slender  yellow  needles, 
fusible  at  about  102°.  The  mother-liquor  contains  quercitan-chlorhydrin,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  chief  product,  corresponding  in  quantity  with  two-thirds  of  the  quercitol 
employed : 

C6H1205  +  HCl  -  2H20  =  C«H»03C1. 

Quercitan,  C^H'"0\  is  obtained  by  saponifying  with  baryta  the  chlorhydrin 
just  mentioned,  neutralising  exactly  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  ev^aporating.  It  is 
a  colourless  uncrystallisable  and  slightly  deliquescent  substance,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  dissolved  in  85  per  cent,  spirit  it  gradually 
takes  up  water,  becoming  converted  into  quercitol. 

Action  of  Hydrohromic  Acid  on  Quercitol. — Hydrobromic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-7)  appears 
to  act  on  quercitol  at  100°  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  white 
crystalline  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  having  the  composition  of  quercitol-mono- 
hromhydrin.  But  at  higher  temperatures  the  action  is  entirely  different,  the  products 
being  aromatic  bodies,  including  benzene,  phenol,  quinol,  quinhydrone,  quinone,  and 
brominated  derivatives  of  these  last,  which  are  still  under  examination. 

Action  of  Hydriodic  Acid  on  Quercitol. — Quercitol  when  distilled  with  hydriodic 
acid  saturated  at  0°,  yields  benzene  (in  quantity  corresponding  with  half  the  quercitol 
employed),  phenol,  iodophenol,  quinone,  quinol,  hydroxyquinones,  and  volatile  iodised 
products  transformable  into  C^H'*.  The  cold  acid  dissolves  quercite  freely,  with 
slight  rise  of  temperature,  but  no  hydriodide  has  been  isolated. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  results,  quercitol  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
either  to  the  fatty  or  to  the  aromatic  series  of  compounds.  On  the  one  hand,  its 
behaviour  with  acids  shows  that  it  is  a  polyatomic  alcohol  capable  of  yielding  a  series 
of  ethers  of  the  general  formula  G^'R\'Q.'^Of +  nA.  —  7iW0,  in  which  A  represents 
a  monobasic  acid  and  n=\.  3,  or  5.  Its  decomposition  by  heat  and  by  the  action 
of  potash,  or  of  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid,  indicates,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
derivation  from  benzene:  C«P[«  -  211^  +  2H-0  =  C^H^O^  (quinol);  and 
C«H«0-  +  3H20  =  C«H'205  (quercitol).  It  is  the  type  of  a  group  of  bodies  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two  series. 

QUSRCITRIir  and  QXTERCETIW  (J.  Lowe,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  233,  247). 
Quercitrin  is  usually  regarded  as  a  gluooside,  since,  according  to  the  statements  of 
various  chemists  (v.  4,  6),  it  is  resolved,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  into  sugar  and 
quercetin.  Lowe,  however,  finds  that  quercitrin  is  not  a  glucoside,  inasmuch  as  it 
dilfers  fi'om  quercetin  only  by  a  certain  number  of  molecules  of  water,  and  may  be, 
for  the  most  part,  converted  into  the  latter  substance  by  simply  heating  its  aqueous 
solution,  in  which  change  no  sugar  is  produced. 

To  prepare  quercitrin,  Lowe  exhausts  with  alcohol  the  quercitron-bark  of  commerce, 
evaporates  the  filtered  extract,  dissolves  the  residue  in  water,  and  shakes  the  solution 
repeatedly  with  ether.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  liquid  is  taken 
up  with  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  to  separate  the  quer- 
citrin. The  product,  after  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  and  prolonged  drying 
over  sulphuric  acid,  forms  light  yellow  shining  scales,  and  gives  on  analysis  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  formula  Ci-'H''^0^  The  crystals  lose  water  at  120°,  melt  at  130°- 
133°  without  further  loss,  and  solidify  to  a  brownish -yellow  mass  on  cooling.  The 
fused  subs'-ance  gives  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formida  C''H"0^.  The 
above  formula  of  quercitrin  was  confirmed  by  analyses  of  two  lead-salts,  which  were 
found  to  have  the  formula  Ci5H'-0'.2PbO  and  C'5H'«08.PbO. 
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Quercetin, — Quercitrin  suspended  in  water  and  heated  at  110°  for  some  days  in 
sealed  tubes,  is  resolved  for  the  most  part  into  a  body  having  the  properties  of 
quercetin  and  giving  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C'^H'-'O''.  Quer- 
cetin may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  anhydride  of  quercitrin.  This  result  accords 
with  the  fact  previously  known,  that  quercitrin  yields  quercetin  by  dry  distillation. 

Lowe  also  finds  that  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  catechu  is  shaken  up  with  ether, 
the  ether  takes  up  quercetin,  which  may  thus  be  shown  to  exist  in  all  kinds  of 
cateehu,  though  in  many  varieties  the  proportion  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  detected 
only  when  several  pounds  of  material  are  operated  on.  The  existence  of  this  substance, 
which  in  itself  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  a  cold  extract,  is  due,  according 
to  Lowe,  to  the  presence  of  catechutannic  acid.  From  sumach,  especially  the  Sicilian 
variety,  Lowe  obtained  yellow  needles  or  flocks,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
exhibiting  all  the  reactions  of  quercitrin. 

QUINCE-^SITCII.AGB.    See  Plant- mucilaCxE  (p.  1638). 

QUISTHVBROINrz:.    See  Quinone  (p.  1741). 

QITIK-IC  ACID,  C'H'20«  =  C«H^(0H)'*.C00B:.  Ethyl  quinate,  treated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  is  converted  into  ethylic  tetracetylquinate,  C*'H^(0C^H^0)'*.C00C2H^ 
showing  that  quinic  acid  contains  four  hydroxyl-groups.  Ethylic  tetracetylquinate  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  plates  (m.  p. 
136°),  and  can  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  By  slow  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution,  it  can  be  obtained  in  large  colourless  rhombic  crystals. 

Quinic  acid,  heated  with  hydrobromic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  130°,  yields  benzoic 
and  protocatechuic  acids,  thus  : 

2[C«H^(0H)*.C00H]  =  C«H^COOH  +  C«H3(OH)2.COOH  +  GffO, 

together  with  small  quantities  of  parabromophenol  and  quinol.  These  facts  show 
that  quinic  acid  is  nearly  related  to  hexhydrobenzene  and  quercite,  thus  : — 

C6H12  C«HX0H)5  C«H^(OH)^.COOH 

Hexhydrobenzene.  Quercite.  Quinic  acid. 

(Fittig  a.  Hillebrand,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxciii.  194). 

According  to  0.  Loew  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix.  309),  quinic  acid  is  a  constituent  of 
hay,  and  the  hippuric  acii  which  is  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  is 
perhaps  one  of  its  products  of  decomposition. 

QTJTNINIm,  QUINXBIXTS,  and  AIiIiIES  BASES.  See  Cincuona-bases 
(pp.  489-495). 

Oxidation-products  of  Quinine. — "When  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  which  has 
been  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  oxidised  in  the  cold  by  potassium  permanganate, 
it  splits  up  into  formic  acid  and  quitenine  or  chitenine,  C'^H^^N^O*  +  4H-0,  according 
to  the  equation  C^oH^^N^O^  +  20^  =  Qi^H^sN^O*  +  CH^O^.  Quitenine,  which  is 
identical  with  Kerner's  a-dihydroxyl-quinine  {Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1869,  593),  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  precipitated  manganese  dioxide  by  repeated  lixiviation  with  boiling 
alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolve  freely  in  acids,  and  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  or  potash  have  been  added.  Quitenine  is  a  weak  base,  and  forms  the  follow- 
ing compounds : 

(C'«H22N2O02(H2so4)3+i5H2O,  C'9H2'N=0*Ag,  and 
Ci9H22N20^H2Cl«Pt  +  3H20. 

Quininic  acid,  C"H^NO^  is  obtained  by  oxidising  quinine  with  chromic  acid, 
neutralising  the  product  with  baryta-water,  and  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  quininic  acid  separates  in  prisms. 
The  mother-liquor  is  treated  with  lead  carbonate,  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  non-crystalline  syrupy  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which 
resembles  the  crystalline  acid  in  its  chemical  properties  (Skraup,  Ber.  xii.  1104). 

Periodides  of  Quinine  and  Allied  Bases.  The  sulphato-periodides  of  these 
bases  have  already  been  described  (pp.  479,  486,  489-491,  493).  The  following  acid 
periodides  have  also  been  described  by  Jorgensen  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  65,  418). 

Selenato -per iodides. — These  salts  are  formed  by  treating  the  selenates  of 
alkaloids  with  a  mixture  of  alcoholic  iodine-solution  and  hydriodic  acid.  Sclenic 
Herapathite,-AC-^^-^W0'\Z'E3'&Q0^,  obtained  by  mixing  the  calculated  quantities  of 
its  constituents  in  hot  alcoholic  solution,  is  isomorphous  with  ordinary  herapathite  and 
closely  resembles  it,  but  is  less  soluble  ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  carbon  sulphide,  ether, 
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or  chloroform.  The  alcoholic  solution  when  shaken  up  with  mercury  yields  not  a 
trace  of  mercurous  iodide,  but  a  colourless  iodine  double  salt,  strongly  resembling  the 
corresponding  sulphur-compound.  Treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  it  yields  bronze-yellow  needles,  probably  analogous  to  the  third  quinine 
sulphato-periodide  (p.  490),  and  on  dissolving  these  crystals  in  hot  alcohol,  an  olive- 
grey  compound  separates,  resembling  the  second  sulphato-periodide  of  quinine. 

Selenato-periodides  of  Qumidine.—{\).  2G'''>W^WO\'E:'^QO\2m.l\  prepared  with 
deficient  iodine,  but  with  calculated  quantities  of  the  other  constituents,  crystallises 
in  red-brown  orthorhombic  prisms,  resembling  the  corresponding  sulphur-compound. 
Optical  action  *  |  j  comparatively  light ;  +  comparatively  dark  brown.  When  shaken 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  mercury,  it  yields  an  iodine  double  salt  which  does  not  melt 
when  heated  with  an  insuflicient  quantity  of  iodine,  like  that  formed  from  the 
sulphate. 

(2).  4C-''H2^N202,4H2SeO*,.3HI,I">,  is  prepared  like  the  second  sulphato-periodide 
of  quinine  (p.  490),  which  it  very  much  resembles,  excepting  that  it  is  somewhat 
darker.  Polarisation  strong  ;  1 1  opaque  ;  +  olive-yellow.  Shaken  with  mercury,  it 
forms  an  iodine  double  salt,  which  melts  when  heated,  and  resolidifies  amorphous. 
The  formula  of  this  selenato-periodide  is  probably  :  f 

MH,  HI,      pJIm,  Qu|seO^ 

a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  its  alcoholic  solution,  when  agitated,  yields 
crystals  of  the  compound  : 

TO  I-,  I,  HM^ 
^'  P,  I,  HM'"*^ 

Selenato-periodide  of  Ciiichonine,  2C'<'H-^N20,H2Se0^2HI,I^  is  prepared  like  the 
third  sulphato-periodide  (p.  479),  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Selenato-periodides  of  Ci7ichonidine :  (1).  C20H2^N2O,9H2SeO^,8HI,p4-f  SH^O,  is 
prepared  hke  the  sulphur-compound  (p.  486),  which  it  closely  resembles  ;  it  must  be 
washed  with  strong  alcohol.  Optical  character :  1 1  opaque ;  +  very  faint  olive- 
green. 

(2).  2C-"H2^N20,H2SeO^HI,P-f  H^O,  formed,  with  separation  of  H^SeO*  and  HI. 
by  the  action  of  dilute  alcohol  on  the  last  compound.  When  recrystallised  from 
dilute  alcohol,  it  forms  red-brown  needles  resembling  the  fourth  sulphato-periodide 
(p.  486). 

Phosphato-periodide  of  Cinchonidine,  2C2''H-^N20,2PH30\HI,P,  sepa- 
rates from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  calculated  quantities  of  its  constituents,  in  long 
dark-brown  shining  needles  which  have  a  bluish  reflex  and  polarise  slightly  :  1 1  lighter, 
-f  darker  brown.  It  contains  unaltered  cinchonidine.  The  hot  alcoholic  solution, 
shaken  up  with  mercury,  yields  mercurous  iodide  and  a  double  salt.  There  is  also  at 
least  one  more  phosphato-periodide  of  cinchonidine,  obtained  under  circumstances  not 
definitely  known,  in  dark  brown  laminae  with  violet  reflex,  probably  having  the  com- 
position 4C-<'H-^N20,3PH30',4HI,r- 

Arsenato-periodide  of  Cinchonine,  2C20H2^N'-0,2AsH30\HI,P,  exactly 
resembles  the  corresponding  phosphate. 

Oxalato-periodide  of  Cinchinine,  4C2''H-^N2o,2C-H20\4HI,Ii»,  is  formed 
when  1  mol.  cinchonine,  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  normal  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol,  is  mixed 
with  1  mol.  HI  and  3  at.  I,  and  separates  in  the  purest  state  from  dilute  solutions  ; 
it  forms  black,  shining,  apparently  orthorhombic  prisms,  mostly  quite  opaque.  When 
shaken  up  with  mercury,  it  yields  indistinct  yellow  granules  of  a  double  salt,  together 
with  mercurous  iodide. 

Oxalato-periodide  of  Cinchonidine,  2C-''H-^]^-0,C-H20',2HI,IS  separates 
from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  calculated  quantities  of  its  constituents  in  thin 
red-brown  needles.    Polarisation  1 1  yellow ;  -f  brown  to  opaque.    Eational  formula  : 

(P.I.HCiH,0,C202,0  HCiH,I,P/-P  \ 

When  agitated  with  mercury,  it  yields  no  mercurous  iodide,  but  only  a  double  salt  in 
slender  pale  yellow  needles. 

Oxalato-periodides  of  Methylquinine. — Several  of  these  salts  appear  to  be 
producible,  but  they  are  all  very  much  alike  in  physical  properties  and  solubility; 
two  whicli  crystallise  in  black  prisms  appear  to  be  represented  by  the  formulae 
2C2"H--«N'^02.CH3I,2C-H-0  '.P  and  2C-»H2'N202,CH3I,2C2H-0^  P. 

*  II  with  parallel  Nicols ;  -f-  with  crossed  Nicols. 
t  M  =  C"H"2s«O^H,SeO^  Qu  =  C"H='X='0. 
X  Ci--C=«H"X'0. 
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Tartrato-periodide  of  Ginchonidine,  2C2«H"N20,C^H«0«,HI,I2,  is  formed  \ 

when  1  mol.  cinchonidine  is  dissolved  with  at  least  2  mol.  tartaric  acid,  and  1  mol.  HI  \ 

in  100  c.c.  strong  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  1  at.  iodine.    It  forms  long  | 

thin  red-brown  prisms  which,  when  shaken  with  mercury,  yield  no  mercurous  iodide,  i 

but  an  oily,  yellow,  gummy  double  salt.  j 

Hydrochloro  fer  iodides  of  Quinine'.  (1).  SC^oH^^N^O^SHCl.iHIjr",  crys-  ; 

tallises  in  blackish-green  flat  needles  when  pure  quinine  (1  mol.)  is  heated  with  a  ' 
large  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of 

2  mols.  iodine  is  then  added.  The  crystals  polarise  strongly :  1 1  brown  to  brownish- 
yellow  ;  +  opaque.    By  agitating  it  with  mercury,  a  large  quantity  of  mercurous  iodide 

is  formed,  together  with  an  amorphous  double  salt.  (2).  4C2»H2''N202,3HC1,5HI,IS  ; 
is  formed  in  light  brown  crystals  when  1  mol.  quinine  is  brought  in  contact  with 

3  mols.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  3  mols.  potassium  iodide  in  solution  ;  it  must  be  quickly 
filtered  oif  and  dried.    The  polarising  power  of  this  salt  is  very  feeble.    When  dry,  j 
it  requires  a  temperature  above  100°  to  melt  it,  but  under  boiling  water  it  melts  j 
easily  with  separation  of  iodine.  | 

Hy  drochloro-jperiodide  of  Ginchonine,  obtained  like  the  quinine-compound, 
crystallises  in  long  brown  shining  prisms,  and  when  shaken  with  mercury,  yields  no 

iodide,  but  only  a  pale-yellow,  oily,  mercury  double  salt.  ' 

Jorgensen  considers  that  the  iodine  in  all  these  compounds  is  present  in  two 

different  forms,  viz.,  as  hydrogen  iodide,  and  in  a  looser  form  of  combination,  in  which  \ 

it  may  be  called  'molecular  iodine,'  since  it  exhibits  many  of  the  properties  of  free  , 

iodine,  acting,  for  example,  on  polarised  light  like  the  tourmaline,  a  property  which  ' 
Jorgensen  has  shown  to  be  possessed  by  crystallised  iodine. 

QTTZNIRSTinr.    This  name  is  given  by  Fliickiger  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  ' 
885)  to  a  substance,  probably  isomeric  with  quinine,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  { 
of  light  on  quinine  in  solution.    A  clear  solution  of  1  pt.  quinine  in  2000  pts.  water, 
exposed  to  summer  sunshine,  assumed  a  yellowish  or  brownish  coloration,  and  after  a  few  ■ 
days  deposited  a  flocculent  brown  precipitate,  only  a  very  small  trace  of  alkaloid  being  \ 
left  in  solution.    This  change  takes  place  when  quinine  dissolved  in  water  previously  \ 
freed  from  air  by  boiling  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  also  on  exposing  a  solution  of  quinine  ! 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Quiniretin  has  no  alkaline  i 
reaction,  neither  does  it  neutralise  acids,  in  which,  however,  it  is  freely  soluble  ;  it  has  ' 
a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.    The  hydrochlcric 
acid  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  not  by  tannin.  Nessler's  solution  produces  \ 
a  precipitate.   It  is  dissolved  by  chlorine- water,  the  solution  yielding  a  green  precipitate  j 
when  treated  with  ammonia.    Quinine  in  the  dry  state  is  not  so  readily  transformed  as  j 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol.    The  other  cinchona  alkaloids,  being  more  j 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  are  not  so  easily  changed.    Solutions  of  quinic  acid,  con-  i 
centrated  or  dilute,  are  scarcely  affected  by  exposure.    Aqueous  solutions  of  morphine  j 
or  strychnine  are  only  slightly  coloured,  whilst  codeine  or  brucine  are  coloured  very 
strongly.    The  solubility  of  the  alkaloid  seems  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  trans- 
formation, but  the  subject  requires  further  investigation.  • 

QUmiZAl^IIT,  Ci4H«04  =  C«H4<^Q>C6H2(0H)2  (Liebermann  a.  Giese],  Ber,  ; 

X.  606).    This  isomeride  of  alizarin,  which  Grimm  obtained  by  heating  quinol  with 

sulphuric  acid  and  phthalic  anhydride  (p.  102),  is  likewise  produced  when  a  mixture  j 

of  phthalic  anhydride  and  parachlorophenol,  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules,  is  heated  ; 

for  some  hours  at  110°  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  ten  times  the  weight  | 

of  the  chlorophenol.    In  this  way  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  chlorophenol  is  converted  j 

into  quinizarin.    A  certain  quantity  of  purpurin  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  can  : 
be  easily  separated,  as  quinizarin  is  almost  insoluble  in  a  cold  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

Eeduction-products. — Quinizarin,  boiled  with  dilute  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus, 
or  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride,  is  reduced  to  hydro- 
quinizarin,  C'''H'*'0'',  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles.  It  forms 
an  insoluble  yellow  barium  salt,  and  its  alkaline,  yellow,  fluorescent  solution  readily 

absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into  quinizarin.    Sometimes  if  the  reaction  is  car-  i 

ried  on  longer  it  goes  further,  producing  quinizarol,               which  resembles  i 

hydroquinizarin.                                        ....  ■ 

When  quinizarin  is  boiled  for  an  hour  with  hydriodic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  "8,  and  an  | 

excess  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  hydroanth ra ce ne-quinol,    C'''H*''^0^  which  is  i 

readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  in  yellowish- white  ^ 

rhombic  plates  melting  at  99°  ;  its  solutions  show  a  strong  greenish-yellow  fluorescence  ;  | 

it  volatilises  with  steam  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  green  by  ferric  chloride.  J 

It  forms  a  crystalline  potassium  salt,  C'^H^'O^K,  and  insoluble  yellow  lead  and  copper  | 
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salts,  which  are  obtained  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  containing  a  little 
ammonia  with  the  corresponding  acetates,  the  lead  compound,  (C'^H'''02)2Pb,  forming 
microscopic  needles.  On  heating  the  quinol  with  a  mixture  of  acetyl  chloride  and 
acetic  anhydride,  the  compound  C'^H"0''^.C-H30  is  obtained,  forming  pale  yellow 
warty  crystals,  which  melt  at  136°-138°. 

An  ammonia- compound  could  not  be  obtained,  but  ethylamine  acts  readily  on  the 

qumol,  yielding  the  compound  C'^H'<'<^^^^^225^,  which  crystallises  in  lemon-jellow 

silky  needles,  melting  at  162°  and  decomposed  by  boiling  alkalis.  When  the  quinol 
is  boiled  with  acetic  acid,  manganese  dioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  oxidised  to 
On]j[6Qi^  which  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  needles  melting  at  191°. 

The  constitution  of  the  preceding  compounds  is  expressed  by  the  formulae : 
Hydroquinizarin.  Quiuizarol. 

Hydroanthracene-quinol. 
C«H^<;^^2>C«H2(OH)2. 

QUZMTOX.,  C«H«02  =  C«.(OH).H.H.OH.H.H.  Taradilydroxyhemene  (hitherto 
called  Hydroquinone:  see  Nomenclature,  p.  1420). 

Formation  and  Freparation. — 1.  Together  with  phenoquinone  (vii.  1036)  by  adding 
qui  none  to  a  solution  of  phenol,  the  phenoquinone  dissolving  while  the  quinol 
separates  out : 

2C«H*02  +  2C6H«0  =  C^H^O-  + 
Quinone.         Phenol.  Quinol.  Phenoquinone. 

(Wichelhaus,  Ber.  v.  248). 

2.  By  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  diazophenol  sulphate  with  10-15  per 
cent,  strong  sulphuric  acid  * 

C«H\OH)N=:N.OH  =  C«H^(0H)2  +  N^. 

The  quinol  may  be  extracted  from  the  product  by  ether  after  cooling.  The  yield 
amounts  to  46'2  per  cent.  If  no  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  resinisation  takes  place  on 
boiling.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  added  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  in 
which  case  from  30  to  36  per  cent,  quinol  is  obtained,  together  with  resin  (Weselsky 
a,  Schuler,  Ber.  ix.  1159). 

3.  By  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  on  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrosophenol.  No  action  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  on  gently  heating 
the  liquid,  torrents  of  nitrogen  are  given  off,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain 
quinol.    Probably  diazophenol  is  first  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C«HXOH)NO  +  NmOH  =  H^O  +  C«HXOH)N=N.OB[, 

and  then  converted  into  quinol  in  the  manner  above  explained  (E.  Hepp.  Ber.  x. 
1654). 

4.  By  reducing  the  methylic  ether  of  paran itrophenol  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  converting  the  resulting  paranitranisidine  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  into  paradiazo-anisoi'l,  and  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  this  base  with 
water.  The  salts  of  paradiazo-anisoil  are  but  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
water  or  dilute  acids,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  heat  the  solution  for  some  hours  in 
a  sealed  tube  at  about  140°.  The  greater  part  of  the  diazo-compound  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  a  brown  viscid  substance,  probably  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  methyl- 
quinol,  while  a  small  portion  is  converted  into  quinol,  which  may  be  extracted  from 
the  watery  liquid  in  the  tube  by  agitation  with  ether  (H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  vii.  1008). 

5.  From  bromosalicy  1  ic  acid,  C^.OH.CO-H.II.Br.H.H.  (which,  when  heated, 
yields  [1  I  4]  bromophenol),  by  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  the  corresponding  hydroxysalicylic  acid,  [OH  :  CO-H  :  0H=1  :  2  :  4],  m.  p. 
196°-197°,  and  heating  this  latter  in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath  at  215°,  whereupon  pure 
quinol  sublimes ;  if  the  acid  be  distilled  from  a  retort  over  an  open  flame,  catechol 
(p}Tocatechin)  will  pass  over,  though  in  subordinate  quantity',  together  with  the  quinol 
(Rakowski  a.  Leppert,  Ber.  viii.  788). 

6.  Together  with  quinone  and  other  products  by  heating  quercitol  above  280° 
(p.  1740). 

7.  By  passing  a  current  of  air  for  three  or  four  hours  through  an  alkaline  solution 
of  ethyl  succinosuccinate  (see  Srccixic  Ethers),  mixing  the  resulting  brown 
liquid  with  excess  of  acetic  acid,  filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  throws  down  a  yeUow  crystalline  body,  containing,  together  with  other  products, 
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quinol  -  cliearboxylic  acid,  C''H^O-(COOH)^  which,  when  heated  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  yields  quinol  (F.  Herrmann,  Ber.  x.  107). 

8.  Quinol  maybe  prepared  from  aniline  by  the  following  process.  1  pt.  of 
aniline  is  dissolved  in  8  pts.  of  sulpliuric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
to  this  solution,  after  cooling,  a  saturated  solution  of  2^  pts.  of  potassium  bichromate  is 
added  gradually,  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature  being  avoided.  The  thick  pulpy 
mass  of  aniline-black  produced  at  first  changes  after  a  time  to  a  dirty-brown  solution, 
which  is  then  to  be  treated  with  sulphur  dioxide  in  excess,  and  afterwards  agitated 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  liquid,  when  distilled,  leaves  a  brownish  crystalline  residue 
of  crude  quinol,  amounting  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  aniline  employed. 

Toluquinol  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  orthotoluidine  (Nietzki 
Ber.  X.  1934). 

Crystalline  Form. — According  to  0.  Lehmann  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  i.  44),  quinol  is 
dimorphous,  one  of  its  modifications  being  the  ordinary  stable  form  which  the  com- 
pound assumes  when  crystallised  from  water,  the  other  the  unstable  form  produced  on 
sublimation.  This  latter  takes  the  form  of  laminar  monoclinic  crystals,  in  which 
a  :  h  :  £?  =  2-605  I  1  :  l*5o8  and  ac  =  7^°.  The  measurements  (only  approximate)  give 
the  faces  OP,  oo?  oo,  +  P,  and  the  angle  +  P  :  -P  =  112°  4'.  The  plane  of  the  optic 
axes  is  the  plane  of  symmetry.  On  a  plate  inclined  to  the  median  line,  the  angle  of 
the  optic  axes  in  oil  is  92°.  The  stable  modification  is  hexagonal  (rhombohedral- 
heraihedral).  Axes  a  I  c=l  :  0'6591.  The  crystals  are  elongated  prisms  of  the  second 
order,  with  the  face  qo  P2,  at  the  end  of  which  there  occurs  only  +  E  or  —  ^R,  as  well 
as  -E.  The  observed  angles  are  -E  :  -E  =  62°  57' ;  +E  :  ooP2  =  58°  22'.  Double 
refraction  slightly  positive.  The  crystals  of  the  unstable  modification  appear  to 
change  into  the  stable  modification  when  left  to  cool  slowly  after  their  formation. 

Melting  Point. — Hlasiwetz  a.  Habermann  {Ber.  viii.  684)  find,  in  opposition  to  all 
previous  statements,  that  the  true  melting  point  of  quinol  is  169° — a  result  which 
establishes  its  identity  with  pyrogentisic  acid,  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  gentisic  acid  (p.  860). 

Reaction  with  Nitrous  acid. — When  nitrous  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  quinol 
(in  ether  ?),  cooled  with  ice  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  absorbed,  small  golden- 
yellow  needles  separate,  probably  consisting  of  dinitrodihydroxyquinone, 
C^(N02)20-(OH)2,  the  quantity  increasing  on  addition  of  water,  and  red  fumes  being 
at  the  same  time  evolved  (Nietzki,  Ber.  x.  2147). 

Derivatives  of  IVEetliyl-  and  Etliyl-quinols.  Dichlorodimethylquinol, 
C^H2C1-(0CH^  separates  in  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals  when  chlorine-gas  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  dimethyl-quinol  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  126°,  dis- 
solves in  ether,  alcohol,  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  Tetra- 
chlorodimethy  Iquinol,  C*^C1"'(0CH^)^  is  formed  on  saturating  the  mother-liquor 
©f  the  dichloro -compound  with  chlorine,  and  separates  in  yellowish-white  needles 
which  melt  at  153^-154°,  but  begin  to  sublime  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  filtrate  from  the  tetrachloroquinci  contains  tetra- 
chloroquinone  and  another  chloro-compound,  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
sublimes  in  violet  crystals  melting  at  79°  (Habermann,  Ber.  xi.  1034). 

Bihromodimethylq^uinol,  prepared  by  slowly  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of 
dimethylquinol  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  forms  colourless  crj^stals,  which  melt  at 
142°,  and  sublime  without  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  insoluble  in  water  (Habermann). 

NitrodimetKylquinol,  C'^H^(NO-)(OCH3)2,  separates  in  golden-yellow  crystals, 
when  strong  nitric  acid  is  added  to  an  emulsion  of  dimethylquinol  and  warm  water; 
it  melts  at  70^-71°,  sublimes  at  higher  temperatures,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

Binitrodimethylquinol  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  dimethylquinol  in 
glacifil  acetic  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  mixture  at 
rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  adding  water,  which  precipitates  the  nitro- 
compound in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  water;  melts  at  169°- 170°,  and  sublimes 
readily. 

Trinitrodimethylquinol  is  formed  on  adding  a  solution  of  dimethylquinol  or 
of  dinitrodimethylquinol  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  fuming  nitric  acids.  On  dilution  with  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced, 
which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  yellow 
brittle  prisms  (Habermann). 

Nitrodiethylquinols  (Nietzki,  5er.  xi.  1448;  xii.  38). — The  mononitro-com- 
pound,  C*=H3(N02)(OC2H5)2,  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  diethylquinol  in  5  pts. 
glacial  acetic  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*25,  crystallises  from 
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an  alcoholic  solution  in  golden-yellow  needles  melting  at  49°.  By  the  further  action 
of  nitric  acid,  it  is  conyerted  into  two  clinitro-derivatives,  C^H2(N02)-(OC-H^)^  one 
melting  at  176°,  the  other  melting  at  130°,  and  dissolving  freely  in  alcohol  (Nietzki, 
Ber.  xii.  38).  The  first  of  these  compounds  is  also  formed,  together  with  a  trinitro- 
derivative,  by  adding  a  solution  of  diethylquinol  in  acetic  acid  to  fuming  nitric  acid, 
and  without  admixture  of  the  trinitro-compound,  by  treating  diethylquinol  with  weaker 
nitric  acid.  As  thus  obtained,  it  forms  lemon-yellow  laminae,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  172^. 

Trinitrodiethylquinol,  C^H(N0-)'(0C2H^)-,  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  diethylquinol,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  pale 
straw-yellow  needles  melting  at  133°,  and  turning  orange-yellow  when  exposed  to 
light.  Heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a  red 
compound,  C^H•"N^O^  or  probably  C^H(N0-)-(NH-)-(0C-H5),  formed  bj  replacement 
of  the  ethoxyl-group  by  NH-,  and  of  the  nitro-group  by  another  NH--group.  This 
compound  is  neither  acid  nor  basic  ;  but  when  boiled  with  potash  it  gives  off  ammonia, 
and  is  converted  into  a  bibasic  acid,  C^HSN^O",  or  C«H(N02)2(OH)2(OC2H5),  which 
ciystallises  from  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  needles  having  a  violet  reflex,  melts  with 
decomposition  at  143°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ammonia,  and 
alkalis.  Its  alkali-salts  are  easily  soluble ;  the  barium  salt  forms  sparingly  soluble 
orange-coloured  needles. 

Diamidodiethvlqtiinol,  ohtmned  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  aci-d 
on  the  dinitro  compound,  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  a  body  having  the  composi- 
tion C'oR  ^N'O- ;  thus  :  C'«Hi-'(NH-)202  4-NO-H  =  2H-0-i-C»''H'^N302.  This  compound 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  233°,  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
glacial  acetic  acid ;  also  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids 
(Nietzki). 

Azo-dietJnjlquinol  C^oH^sN^O*  =  (C^H^Oj^C^H^— N=N— C«H3(OC-H=)2,  is 
formed,  together  with  a  hydrazo-derivative,  by  treating  a  solution  of  mononitrodi- 
ethylquinol  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  small  quantity  of  zinc-dust.  The  liquid,  -which 
at  first  assumes  a  deep-red  colour,  is  decolorised  by  prolonged  boiling  with  zinc-dust, 
but  quickly  recovers  its  red  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air;  and  on  pouring  the  de- 
colorised solution  into  water,  a  crystalline  product  separates,  which  appears,  on 
examination  with  the  microscope,  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  bodies,  viz.  colourless  needles 
of  the  hydrazo-  and  deep  red  laminse  of  the  azo-compound.  These  two  bodies  cannot 
be  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation,  on  account  of  the  ready  (jxidisabiiity  of  the 
hydrazo-compound ;  but  on  washing  the  mixture  with  water  to  remove  potash,  and 
then  warming  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrazo-compound  passes  com- 
pletely into  solution,  while  the  azo-compound  remains  behind,  and  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  red  plates,  dissolves  in  ether,  benzene, 
and  hot  alcohol — also  in  strong  hydrochloiic  and  sulphuric  acids,  forming  violet  solu- 
tions from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  -water.  It  melts  at  128°,  and  distils  at  a  higher 
temperature  (Nietzki,  Ber.  xii,  38). 

Hydrazotetrethylquinol,  C^oH^^N^O*  =  (C-H50)2C«H3.NH.XH.C«H3(OC2H5)2, 
as  already  observed,  is  extremely  oxidisable,  and  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
state;  but  the  base,  NH2.C«H-(C'^H50)2,CsH2(C2ffO)-.NH%  related  to  it  in  the  ^ime 
manner  as  benzidine  to  hydrazobenzene,  is  obtained  as  hydrochloride  by  concentrating 
the  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  azo-compound  above  mentioned.  The  hydrochloride, 
C-''H-*N-0\2HC1,  then  crystallises,  especially  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  long  slender  needles.  This  salt  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  even  when 
hot,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding 
hydroeliloric  acid  to  its  warm  saturated  solution,  every  drop  produces  a  gelatinous 
precipitate^ ;  this  reaction  affords  an  easy  mode  of  purifying  the  salt.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  hydrochloride  forms  with  j)laH?iic  chloride  a  yellow  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  the  platinum  salt,  C'''H28>^'-0\2HCl,PtCP. 

The  base  separated  from  the  hydrochloride  by  alkalis  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
delicate  colourless  laminse,  resembling  benzidine,  and  melting  at  129°  (corr.)  Its 
aqueous  solution,  when  treated  with  oxidising  agents,  becomes  dark  brown  and  deposits 
a  brownish  iridescent  precipitate  (Nietzki,  Ber.  xii.  40). 

QITIM'OIi-Cil.RBOXVXiIC  ACXH,  This  name  is  given  to  the  hydroxysalicylic 
acid,  C'.OH.CO-H.H.OH.H^  (m,  p.  196--197°),  obtained  by  fusing  the  bromosalicylk 
acid  of  corresponding  constitution  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  (p.  289). 
The  acid  of  the  same  composition,  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  corresponding 
iodosalicylic  acid,  melts  at  the  same  temperature,  and  likewise  yields  quinol  when 
heated  in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath  at  215°,  but  appears  to  differ  somewhat  in  its  relations 
to  solvents  from  the  acid  obtained  from  the  bromosalicylic  acid,    When  quinolcarb- 
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oxylic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  weak  oxidising  agents,  a  product  is 
formed,  from  which  ether  extracts  a  erystallisable  acid  [quinone-carboxylic  acid?], 
which  is  instantly  decolorised,  by  redui^ing  agents.    The  acid  named  by  Hesse  carho-  \ 
hydroquinonic  acid  (iii.  214),  yields,  when  heated,  as  observed  by  Lautemann  (iii.  215),  | 
not  quinol,  but  catechol  (Rakowski  a.  Leppert,  Ber.  viii.  788,  976).  i 

Qitinol-dicarhoxyliG  acid,  Q^K^O\QOO'Ry,  is  formed,  as  already  stated  I 
(p.  1738),  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  a  solution  of  ethylic  succino-succinate  ' 
containing  an  excess  of  alkali.  When  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  purified  by  .: 
repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  water,  it  forms  tufts  of  long  interlaced  needles  of  \_ 
light  brownish-yellow  colour,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  cold,  i 
abundantly  in  boiling  water,  the  solutions  having  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  exhibiting  \ 
a  faint  greenish  fluorescence  ;  with  ferric  chloride  they  yield  a  pure  deep  blue  colour.  | 
The  acid  is  not  fusible,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  sublimes  without  decom- 
position.  When  cautiously  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  yields  quinol  (F.  Herr- 
mann, Ber.  X.  107). 

QUIITOZi  ETHER.    See  Quinyl  Oxide. 
quiUOI.-PHTKAI.EIM-.    See  Phthaleins  (p.  1612). 

qUIIIOI.SUl.PHOiaTC  ACID,  C«H«S05  =  0«H*<;^q-|q3jj.    The  crystalline  ! 

form  of  the  potassium  salt  of  this  acid,  C^H^KSO^  has  been  determined  by  G.  Bodewig  j 
{Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  i.  584).  It  belongs  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  a  b  '.  c  = 
0-7641  :  1  :  2  0965.  Observed  forms  OP,  ^P,  P,  oo  P  oo.  The  crystals  are  developed 
tabularly  and  irregularly  in  the  direction  of  the  basal  face.  The  plane  of  the  optic 
axes  is  parallel  to  co  f  co.  The  axis  c  is  the  first  median  line.  Double  refraction 
positive.    Apparent  angles  of  the  axes  in  oil :  ; 

Li-red  Na^yellow  Tl-green 

83°  16'  83°  29'  84°  31'  • 

yO  ; 
QVmOM-E,  C«H<0=  =  C«HX  I  [1    4].   This  compound  is  formed  by  the  oxidis-  ; 

\0  .      .  ; 

ing  action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  paraphenolsulphonic  acid  [the  \ 
meta-acid  yields  none],  and  on  sulphanilic  (/?-amidobenzenesulphonic)  acid  (Schrader,  \ 
Ber.  viii.  759).  According  to  Prunier  {Bidl.  8oc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  515;  xxviii.  180),  i 
quinone  occurs,  together  with  quinol,  amongst  the  products  of  decomposition  of  quer-  , 
citol  by  heat  (above  280°)  and  by  hydriodic  acid.  I 

Preparation  from  Aiiiline. — Powdered  potassium  dichromate  is  added  to  a  cold  i 

mixture  of  1  pt.  aniline,  8  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  30  of  water,  until  the  precipitate  of  | 

aniline  black  which  is  first  formed  redissolves,  giving  a  brown  solution.    About  j 

2\  pts.  of  potassium  dichromate  are  required  for  this  purpose.    If  the  process  is  now  ] 

interrupted  by  the  addition  of  a  sulphite,  quinol  is  obtained,  but  in  order  to  prepare  | 

the  quinone,  it  is  necessary,  after  adding  potassium  dichromate  (1  pt.),  again  to  leave  : 

the  mixture  at  rest  for  some  hours,  and  then  heat  it  to  35°.    The  quinone  is  extracted  I 

by  agitation  with  ether,  as  by  this  means  68  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  j 

quinone  is  obtained,  whilst  the  amount  is  comparatively  small  if  the  quinone  is  distilled  ; 

off  in  the  current  of  steam.    Quinone  separates  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  i 

golden  scales,  which  generally  contain  traces  of  quinhydrone.    The  mother-liquor  j 

from  the  quinone  may  be  worked  up  for  quinol  (Nietzki,  Ber.  xi.  1102).  ] 

Detection. — A  very  delicate  test  for  quinone  in  aqueous  solution  is  aiforded  by  an  j 

alcoholic  solution  of  hydrocmulignone.    On  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  this  liquid,  I 

the  quinone  solution  assumes  at  first  a  yellowish-red  colour,  but  quickly  becomes  | 
colourless  again,  and  deposits  steel-blue  iridescent  needles  of  ccerulignone  (p.  548). 

This  reaction  will  detect  1  pt.  of  quinone  in  200,000  pts.  of  water,  and  the  orange  j 

coloration  is  still  perceptible  with  1  pt.  quinone  in  1,000,000  pts.  of  water.    With  \ 

thymoquinone,  the  reaction  is  either  not  produced  at  all  or  is  very  indistinct.    On  I 

the  other  hand,  hydroccerulignone  may  be  used  ae  a  test  for  many  other  oxidising  - 
agents. 

Tetrabromoquinone,  C^Br^O^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  on  \ 

quinone  dissolved  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  (Saraw,  Ber.  xii.  680).  j 

Trichloroquinone  is  converted  by  aniline  into  dianilidomonochloroquinone,  j 

C'^H^^N^CIO-,  which  crystallises  in  plates  having  a  metallic  lustre  (Neuhoffer  a.  j 

Schultz,  Ber.  x.  1792).  j 

.0 

Ghlorimidoquinone,  C^H^CINO  =  C^H^CK  I       [0  :  CI  :  NH  =  1  :  2  :  4]  ' 

\NH  i 

(R.  Schmitt  a.  Benewitz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  1 ;  K.  Schmitt,  ibid.  xix.  312).    This  ; 
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compound,  originally  regarded  as  dichlorazophenol,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
chloride  of  lime  on  paramidophenol  hydrochloride,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C«H^(NH2)0H  +  2C12  =  3HC1  +  C«H3C1(NH)0 ; 

and  in  like  manner  from  paramidophenetol,  ethyl  chloride  being  then  given  off  as 
well  as  hydrogen  chloride  : 

C«HKNH2;0C2H5  +  2CP  =  2HC1  +  C^H^Cl  -  C«H3C1(NH)0. 

It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  3  g.  paramidophenol  hydrochloride  in  150  g.  water, 
and  dropping  in  from  a  burette,  with  agitation,  a  strong  solution  of  bleaching  powder. 
A  point  is  then  soon  reached  at  which  the  chlorimidoquinone,  which  separates  in 
white  flocks,  no  longer  redissolves,  but  increases  on  further  addition  of  the  chlorine- 
solution,  the  colour  of  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at 
the  moment  of  completion  of  the  reaction,  it  suddenly  changes  from  violet  to  yellow ; 
the  addition  of  the  chlorine-solution  must  then  be  discontinued.  The  chlorimido- 
quinone is  easily  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  and  may  be  freed  from 
calcium  chloride  by  washing  with  a  little  water,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  which 
process,  however,  is  attended  with  some  loss,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  com- 
pound. It  may  also  be  purified,  though  likewise  with  some  loss  from  decomposition, 
by  distillation  with  steam. 

Chlorimidoquinone  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol, 
benzene,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  from  the  last-mentioned  solvent 
in  tufts  of  yellow  needles  often  several  millimeters  long.  It  melts  at  86°,  and  decom- 
poses with  slight  detonation  when  heated  a  few  degrees  higher.  It  smells  very  much 
like  quinone,  and  further  resembles  the  latter  by  the  deep  brown  colour  which  it 
imparts  to  the  hands  and  to  organic  substances  in  general.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  potash-ley  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  brown  humus-like  sub- 
stances. By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decolorised,  and  reconverted  into  par- 
amidophenol. By  sulphurous  acid  or  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite  it  is  converted  into 
orthoamidophenolsulphonic  acid: 

C«H3C1(NH)0  +  2H2S03  +  H^O  =  HCl  +  H^SO*  +  C«H3(NH2)(OH)S03H. 

Nitroquinone,  C^H^(^^0-)02,  is  prepared  by  dropping  chromyl  chloride  into 
nitrobenzene  at  lo0--160°  as  long  as  hydrogen  chloride  is  thereby  evolved  ;  then 
adding  water ;  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali ;  filtering 
from  chromic  oxide  ;  concentrating;  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
crystallising  the  resulting  precipitate  from  boiling  water.  Nitroquinone  is  thus  obtained 
in  shining  scales  melting  at  232°,  subliming  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and 
dissolving  without  alteration  in  alkalis  (Etard,  Compt.  rend.  Lxxxiv.  391). 

Binitro-dihydroxy  quinone,  or  Nitr  anilic  acid,  C^H-X^O^  = 
C«(NO'0-iOHy-0-,  and  Tetranitroquinone,  or  Nitranil,  C«(N02)^0-  (Nietzki,  Ber. 
X.  2147). — When  nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  a  well-cooled  solution  of  quinol,  a  crys- 
talline mass  of  quinhydrone  is  formed  at  first  by  oxidation  of  the  quinol.  Subsequently, 
however,  this  body  disappears,  and  small  golden-yellow  needles  separate,  easily  soluble 
in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  These  needles  are  converted  by  potash  into  sulphur- 
yellow  potassium-nitranilate,  C^(NO-)-(OK)-'0-, 

The  yellow  crystals  soluble  in  ether  probably  consist  of  tetranitroquinone  or 
uitranil,  as  they  are  readily  decomposed  in  ethereal  solution  by  addition  of  water, 
with  evolution  of  red  fumes,  and  formation  of  nitranilic  acid, 

Nitranilic  acid  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  prisms  exhibiting  a  bluish  di- 
chroism ;  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  a  little  above  100°,  and  when 
anhydrous,  decomposes  without  melting  at  170°.  It  has  a  strong,  sour,  astringent, 
ferruginous  taste,  and  forms  well  crystiUised  salts  with  most  of  the  metals,  giving 
crystalline  precipitates  with  barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and  silver  nitrate. 

In  addition  to  nitranilic  acid,  other  nitro-compounds  seem  to  be  formed  in  the 
reaction  above  described,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Quinhydrone.  This  body  was  originally  regarded  by  "Wohler  and  by  Laurent 
as  a  compound  of  1  mol.  quinol  and  1  mol.  quinone :  C'^H'^O- +  C'*H-'02  =  C'-II'°0^ 
Wichelhaus,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  2  mols.  quinone  and 
1  mol.  quinol :  C^H^O^  +  2C«H^0- =  C'«H'^0«  (vii.  1037).  Liebermann,  however,  has 
shown  {Ber.  x.  1614,  2000)  that  quinone  and  quinol,  when  brought  together  in  equal 
numbers  of  molecules,  combine  without  residue,  and  produce  quinhydrone,  whereas 
when  2  mols.  quinol  and  1  mol.  quinone  are  mixed,  half  the  quinone  remains  uncom- 
bined,  and  quinhydrone  is  formed  in  quantity  corresponding  with  the  quinol.  These 
result    are  in  complete  accordance  with  the  older  formula  of  quinhydrone.  xiz. 
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QUINYL  OXIDE— RATANHINE. 


Qi22[ioQ4 .  a,nd  this  formula  is  further  corroborated  by  the  experiments  of  Nietzki 
(Ber.  X.  2003),  who  has  tested  it  by  reducing  quinhydrone  with  sulphurous  acid,  and 
titrating  the  excess  of  the  latter  with  iodine  solution.  Wichelhaus,  however  {ibid. 
1781),  still  endeavours  to  defend  his  own  formula. 

QVXXTirX.  OXIDE,  Ci2Hi"05  =  (C«H*OH)20.  QuinoUo  Ether.— Tlhis  com^ov^di 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  chromyl  chloride  on  phenol,  and  decomposition  of  the  pro- 
duct with  an  aqueous  alkali.  Chromyl  chloride  acts  on  phenol  with  great  violence, 
but  the  action  may  be  moderated  by  dissolving  the  two  substances  (1  pt.  CH^O  :  6  pts. 
CrO^CP)  in  carbon  sulphide.  When  the  action  is  finished,  water  is  added,  and  the 
aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali,  then  filtered,  concentrated,  and 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Quinyl  oxide  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  which  softens  at  100°,  and  is  converted  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  quinone 
(Etard,  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  391). 
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RADICIiES.  A.  Cayley  has  estimated  the  number  of  possible  isomeric  alcohol- 
radicles  of  the  fatty  series  as  far  as  C'^,  and  finds  1  Methyl,  1  Ethyl,  2  Propyls, 
4  Butyls,  8  Pentyls,  17  Hexyls,  39  Heptyls,  89  Octyls,  211  Nonyls,  507  Decyls, 
1238  Undecyls,  3057  Dodecyls,  7638  Tridecyls  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvii.  444;  [5], 
iii.  34). 

RAFFINTOSE,  Q^^W-0^\bWO.  A  substance  found  in  the  molasses  of  the 
sugar-beet.  It  is  crystalline,  colourless,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
has  a  very  faint  sweet  taste,  gives  off  water  when  heated  (D.  Loiseau,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxii.  4058). 

RAZZ  3>EIi  ZUSICO.  The  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  California,  and  used 
there  in  medicine  ;  it  contains  chrysophanic  acid,  aporetin,  phseoretin,  erythroretin, 
calcium  malate  and  oxalate,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  tannin,  and  albumin  (F.  G.  Voelcker, 
Fharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  781). 

RATASIHIXJE,  C'H'^NO^.  This  substance,  homologous  with  tyrosine,  first 
obtained  by  Wittstein  from  rhatany-root,  and  described  by  Euge  (v.  77),  has  been 
further  examined  by  Gintl  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2],  Ix,  668).  It  unites  both  with  bases 
and  with  acids.  The  potassium  and  sodium  salts,  C'^H^K^NO^  and  C'^H'^Na^NO^, 
are  amorphous  deliquescent  masses,  partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  carbonic 
acid.  The  barium  salt,  (C^''Hi'NO=*)-Ba  +  211^0,  is  a  gummy  mass  having  a  faint 
yellow  colour.  The  strontium  salt,  (C'^H^NO^V'Sr  +  2H-0,  the  calcium  salt, 
(C*''H"N0=')2Ca  (  +  aq?),  and  the  magnesium  salt,  (C"'H"N03)2Mg,  are  likewise 
amorphous.  No  definite  compounds  were  obtained  with  aluminium,  iron,  or  lead. 
The  silver  salt,  C'"H"Ag-JSiO^  prepared  like  silver-tyrosine  (v.  933),  is  a  heavy  white 
precipitate,  consisting  of  microscopic  spiculse,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  dis- 
solving with  partial  decomposition  in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid.  The  ammoniacal  solution  quickly  decomposes,  with  separation  of  metallic  silver. 
It  remains  unaltered  at  110°,  but  burns  away  at  a  higher  temperature,  with  a  glim- 
mering light,  leaving  a  mixture  of  silver  carbide  and  spongy  charcoal. 

Eatanhine  is  dissolved  by  organic  acids,  but  soon  separates  from  the  solutions. 
All  its  compounds  with  acids  are  decomposed  by  alcohol,  especially  on  addition  of 
ether.  It  dissolves  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  forming  the  compound  C'^H^^NO^.NO^H ; 
strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  resinous  body  which  detonates  when  heated  in  the 
dry  state.  The  colour-reaction  with  nitric  acid  (red,  changing  to  indigo-blue,  v.  78) 
is  most  strikingly  exhibited  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  product  is  decolorised 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  weak  alkaline  solution,  the  characteristic  red  colour  being 
restored  on  addition  of  acids.  The  hydrochloride,  C^"H'='N0^HC1,  crystallises  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  dissolves  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is 
decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity.  The  platinochloride,  (C'«Hl3N0^HCl)2PtCl^  is 
obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  mixed  with  excess  of 
platinic  chloride,  in  small  reddish-yellow  crystals  resembling  potassium  dichromate ; 
it  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  sparingly  also  in  ether.  The  sulphate,  C'«H»3N0^S0^H^  is  obtained  in 
colourless  rhombic  crystals,  by  dissolving  ratanhine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporating;  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.    The  phosphate,  C^°H'^]SfO',PO*H^,  is  obtained  in  small  prisms, 
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apparently  rhombic,  by  dissolving  ratanhine  in  moderately  concentrated  phosphoric 
acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  at  rest  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Eatanhine  is  not  decomposed  by  nascent  hydrogen,  either  in  acid  or  in  alkaline 
solution  (Gintl). 

B.  Kreitmair  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxvi,  64)  has  examined  numerous  samples  of 
rhatany-extr.'ict,  some  occurring  in  commerce,  others  prepared  by  himself,  and  has 
found  ratanhine  in  only  one,  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent. 

RAUZTE.    A  zeolite  from  the  island  of  Lamo,  near  Brevig  in  Norway.    It  is 

related  to  thomsonite,  and  has  probably  been  formed  by  decomposition  of  elseolite. 
It  is  greyish-black,  fine-grained,  exhibits  no  crystalline  forms.  Hardness  5.  Sp.  gr. 
2"48  at  13°.  The  mineral  encloses  small  quantities  of  hornblende,  &c.  Its  analysis 
gave: 

SiO"  APO'  Fe'O^"  CaO  Na"0  H^O 

39-21  31'79  0-57  5-07  11-55  11-71  =>  99-90 

numbers  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (Na^Ca)0,AP0^2Si02,2H-0,  in 
which  Na2  :  Ca  =  2  :  1  (Paykull,  Ber.  vii.  1334). 

RSICHARDTZTZi.  This  name  is  given  by  G.  Krause  {Arch.  PJiarm.  [3],  vi. 
41)  to  a  massive  variety  of  magnesium  sulphate,  MgSO'*+ 7H^0,  occurring  at 
Stassfurt. 

RESISTS.  The  behaviour  of  the  more  important  resins,  gum-resins,  and  balsams 
with  various  reagents,  has  been  examined  by  E.  Hirschsohn  {Russ.  Zeitschr.  Pharm. 
xvi.  1,  33,  65,  97;  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  x.  481  ;  xi.  54,  152,  247,  312,  434),  with  the 
following  results  : 

Alcohol  ofdf)  per  cent,  dissolves  completely/  : 

Benzoin,  Caranna,  Eesins  and  Balsams  from  Conifers,  Dragon's-blood,  Guaja- 
cuni,  Peruvian  guajacum,  Mani-resin,  Mastic  from  Alexandria,  Mastic  from 
Bombay,  Black  Peru-balsam,  Podocarpus-resin,  Sandarac,  Tolu-balsam,  Xan- 
thorrhcea-resins. 

Alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  dissolves  incompletely  : 

Ammoniacum,  Asa  foetida.  Bdellium,  Canada-balsam,  Ceradia-resin,  Copaiba- 
balsam,  Copal,  Dammar,  Elemi,  Euphorbium,  Eesin  of  Euphorbia  TirocaUi, 
Euryops-resin,  Galbanum,  Gamboge,  Shellac,  Liquidambar-balsam,  common 
Mastic,  Mecca-balsam,  Myrrh,  Olibanum,  Opoponax,  white  Peru-balsam, 
Sagapenum,  Sonora-lac,  Liquid  Storax. 

Ether  dissolves  completely : 

Caranna,   Canada-balsam,   Conifer-resins   and  balsams,   Copaiba -balsam, 

Dragon's-blood,  Elemi,  Guajac-resin,  Peruvian  guaiac,  Mani-resin,  Mastic, 
Podocarpus-resin,  Sandarac. 

Ether  dissolves  incompletely : 

Ammoniacum,  Asa  foetida,  Bdellium,  Benzoin,  Ceradia-resin,  Copal,  Dammar, 
Euphorbium,  Eesin  of  Euphorbium  TirocaUi,  Euryops-resin,  Galbanum, 
Shellac,  Gamboge,  Liquidambar-balsam,  Mecca-balsam,  Myrrh,  Olibanum, 
Opoponax,  black  Peru-balsam,  white  Peru-balsam,  Sagapenum,  Sonora-lac, 
Liquid  Storax,  Tolu-balsam,  Xanthorrhcea-resins. 

Ethereal  solution  clouded  by  additioji  of  Alcohol  : 

Canada-balsam,  Brazilian  Copal,  Copaiba- balsam  from  Maranham  and  from 
Para,  Dammar,  Eesin  of  Euphorbium  TirocaUi,  Euryops-resin,  Liquidambar- 
balsam,  common  Mastic,  white  Peru-balsam,  Sonora-lac,  Liquid  Storax. 

Ethereal  solution  forms  a  clear  mixture  with  Alcohol : 

Ammoniacum,  Asa  foetida.  Bdellium,  Benzoin,  Caranna,  Ceradia-resin, 
Conifer-resins  and  balsams,  Copaiba- balsam  from  Brazil,  Copal,  Dragon's- 
blood,  Elemi,  Euphorbium,  Guajacum,  Peruvian  guajacum,  Galbanum, 
Shellac,  Gamboge,  Balsam  of  Liquidaynbar  styraciflua,  Mani-resin,  Mastic 
from  Bombay,  Mastic  from  Alexandria,  Mecca-balsam,  Myrrh,  Opoponax, 
black  Peru-balsam,  Podocarpus-resin,  Sandarac,  Sagapenum,  Tolu-balsam, 
Xanthorrhcea-resins. 

Chloroform  dissolves  com,pletely  : 

Benzoin,  Canada -balsam,  Caranna,  Ceradia-resin,  Conifer  resins  and  balsams. 
Copaiba-balsam,  Brazilian  Copal,  Dammar,  Dragon's-blood  (not  all  varieties), 
Guajac-resin,  Peruvian  guajac,  Mani-resin,  Mastic,  Mecca-balsam,  black 
and  white  Peru-balsam,  Tolu-balsam. 
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Chloroform  dissolves  imperfectlj/  or  not  at  all  : 

Ammoniacum,  Asa  foetida,  Bdellium,  Copal,  Dragon's-blood  from  Pterocarpus 
Draco,  Euphorbium,  Eesin  of  Euphorhium  TirocalU,  Euryops-resin,  Gralbanum, 
Shellac,  Gramboge,  Liquidambar-balsam,  M3rrrh,  Olibanum,  Opoponax,  Podo- 
carpus-resin,  Sagapenum,  Sandarac,  Sonora-lac,  Liquid  Storax,  Xanthorrcea- 
resins. 

Lead  Acetate  gives  with  the  Alcoholic  solution  a  precipitate  which  does  not  dissolve 
or  dissolves  only  partially  on  boiling: 

Ammoniacum,  common  Asa  foetida,  Benzoin,  Canada-balsam,  Caranna,  Ceradia- 
resin.  Conifer-resins  and  balsams.  Copal,  Dammar  (certain  East  Indian 
samples),  Galbanum,  Euphorbium,  Eesin  of  Euphorbia  TirocalU,  Dragon's- 
blood  from  Pterocarpus  Draco,  Shellac,  Guajaeum,  Mani-resin,  Mastic  from 
Bombay,  common  Myrrh,  black  Peru-balsam,  Sandarac,  Sonora-lac,  Liquid 
Storax,  Tolu-balsam,  Eesin  of  Xanthorrhoea  arborea,  yellow  Xanthorrhcea- 
resin. 

Lead  Acetate  gives  a  turbidity  which  disappears  on  heating : 

African  Bdellium,  Copaiba-balsam,  Dammar  (certain  East  Indian  samples), 
Peruvian  Guajacum,  Balsam  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  common  Mastic, 
Mastic  from  Alexandria,  Mecca-balsam. 

Lead  Acetate  gives  no  turbidity  : 

Asa  foetida  from  Ferula  alliacea  Boiss,  Indian  Bdellium,  Caranna  {Aceyta 
americana),  Dammar,  Dragon's-blood  (some  sorts),  Elemi,  Gamboge,  Liquid- 
ambar-balsam, Indian  Myrrh,  Olibanum,  Podocarpus-resin,  white  Peru- 
balsam,  Eesin  of  Xanthorrhoea  qiiadrangulare. 

Ferric  Chloride  gives  with  the  Alcoholic  solution  a  turbidity  or  a  precipitate 
which  disappears  on  heating,  and  dissolves  in  ether  : 

Canada-balsam,  Dammar  (some  East  Indian  sorts). 

Ferric  Chloride  gives  a  precipitate  which  neither  disappears  on  heating  nor  dis- 
solves in  ether  : 

Copal,  Sonora-lac. 

Ferric  Chloride  gives  no  precipitate,  but  colours  the  solution  : 

(a).  Blue  :  Caranna  {Aceyta  americana),  Guajacum.  (b).  Black,  brown-black, 
or  greenish-black :  Gamboge,  Xanthorrhoea-resins,  Shellac,  (c).  Dark  green : 
Asa  foetida  (some  sorts).  Benzoin,  (d).  Black  :  Peru- balsam,  Storax-balsam, 
Opoponax,  Sagapenum. 

The  other  resins  are  coloured  by  ferric  chloride  either  greenish,  brownish, 
or  not  at  all. 

Aqueous  Ammonia  forms  with  the  Alcoholic  solution  a  clear  mixture: 

Caranna,  Ceradia-resin,  Conifer-resins  (some  sorts).  Copal,  Dragon's-blood 
from  Pterocarpus  Draco,  Euryops-resin,  Shellac,  Guajacum,  Gamboge,  Podo- 
carpus-resin, Sandarac,  Sonora-lac,  Xanthorrhcea-resins. 

Aqueous  Ammonia  forms  a  turbid  mixture: 
The  remaining  Eesins. 

Chloride  of  Lime  Solution  gives  an  orange-bellow  colour  with  :  Persian  am- 
moniacum ;  no  colour  with  any  of  the  other  resins. 

Alcohol  containing  Hydrochloric  acid  is  coloured  brick-red  by:  white 
Peru-balsam,  Ceradia-resin ;  red  to  violet  by  :  Caranna  (one  sample),  common  Myrrh, 
Euryops-resin ;  blue  to  violet  by  :  Elemi  (some  sorts) ;  yellowish-brown  to  green : 
Guajac-resin ;  yellow  changing  through  red-brown  to  cherry-red :  Benzoin,  Tolu-balsam ; 
crimson :  Eesin  of  Xanthorrhcua  arborea  and  X.  quadrangulare  ;  greenish  changing  to 
dingy  violet :  common  Asa  foetida ;  yellow :  Gamboge,  Caranna ;  light  rose-coloured  : 
Podocarpus-resin  ;  brown  changing  into  various  shades :  the  remaining  resins. 

Concentrated  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  with  cherry-^ed  colour :  Benzoin  from 
Siam,  Tolu-balsam  ;  yellow :  Gamboge ;  with  yellowish-brown  fluorescence :  common 
Asa  foetida ;  brown  changing  to  various  shades  :  the  rest. 

The  solution  in  Sulphuric  acid  gives  with  Alcohol  a  clear  violet  mixture :  Benzoin 
from  Siam,  benzoin  from  Sumatra  (more  red-violet),  Euryops-resin,  Levant  Galbanum, 
Tolu-balsam ;  blue-violet  changing  to  blue :  Levant  Sagapenum  ;  a  clear  cherry-red 
mixtiire  :  red  Xanthorroea-resin ;  a  clear  green  mixture :  Guajacum,  yellow  Xanthor- 
rhcea-resin ;  a  turbid  dingy  violet  mixture :  Myrrh,  black  Peru-balsam ;  a  turbid 
brown  mixture  :  the  other  resins. 

Water  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  throws  down  resin  in  flocks,  and 
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exhibits  a  violet  colour :  Benzoin  from  Siam ;  dingi/  red-violet :  black  Peru-balsam, 
Galbanum,  African  Ammoniacum,  Sagapenum,  Benzoin  from  Sumatra,  Tolu-balsam, 
red  Xanthorrhoea-resin ;  yellow:  Gamboge;  blue-green  or  black-blue:  Guajacum; 
brovm  ;  the  other  resins. 

Bromine-solution,  added  to  the  chloroform  extract,  produces  either  immediately  or 
after  some  time  a  rec?  co/owr :  Peruvian  Guajacum;  cherry-red:  white  Peru-balsam; 
red-violet :  common  Myrrh,  Caranna  (one  sample),  resin  of  Xanthorrhoia  arborea  ; 
yellowish  changitig  to  violet  and  blue :  Copaiba-balsam  from  Maranham  and  Para  ; 
blue :  Guajacum,  Caranna,  Ceradia-resin,  Euryops-resin  ;  hrown  :  the  rest. 

Bromine-solution,  added  to  the  chloroform-extract,  throws  down  the  resin  in 
flocks  :  Shellac,  Australian  Copal. 

Sodium  Carbonate  solution  &t  ordinary  temperatures  is  coloured  violet  hy 
Shellac ;  crimson  by  Sonora-lac ;  yellowish  or  yellow-red  by  common  Asa  foetida, 
Dragon's-blood  from  Pterocarpus  Draco,  Euphorbium,  Guajacum  (greenish  at  first), 
Gamboge,  Xanthorrhoea-resins ;  yellowish,  brownish,  or  not  at  all  by  the  rest. 

Sodium  Carbonate  solution  at  boiling  heat  is  coloured  violet  by  Shellac; 
yellow  by  Asa  foetida,  Benzoin,  Euphorbium,  Dragon's-blood,  Guajacum,  black  Peru- 
balsam,  Sandarac,  Storax-balsam,  Xanthorrhoea-resins ;  yellowish,  brownish,  or  not  at 
all  by  the  rest. 

Prom  the  extracts  obtained  with  sodium  carbonate  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
Acetic  acid  throws  down  flocks:  Conifer-resins  and  balsams,  Guajacum,  Gamboge, 
Podocarpus-resin,  Sandarac,  Xanthorrhoea-resins.  Acetic  acid  throws  down  nothing 
or  produces  only  a  slight  turbidity :  the  rest. 

Umbelliferone  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of:  Asa  fsetida,  African  Am- 
moniacum, Galbanum,  Sagapenum. 

Sulphur  may  be  detected  in  Asa  foetida,  Bdellium,  some  sorts  of  Caranna  and 
Dragon's-blood. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  contained  in  Benzoin  from  Sumatra,  Dragon's-blood,  Liquid- 
ambar-balsam,  black  Peru-balsam,  Tolu-balsam,  red  Xanthorrhoea-resin. 

The  Petroleum-ether  extract  is  coloured  deep  yellow  in  the  case  of :  Gamboge, 
Euryops-resin  ;  dark  brown  :  Mani-resin  ;  yellowish  or  colourless :  the  rest. 

Iodine-solution  gives  with  the  petroleum-ether  extract  a  clear  violet  mixture: 
Benzoin,  Indian  Bdellium,  Dragon's-blood,  Shellac,  Guajacum,  Galbanum,  Peruvian 
Guajacum,  Indian  Myrrh,  yellow  Xanthorrhaea-resin,  resin  of  Xanthorrhoea  quad- 
rangiilare  ;  red  violet  mixture,  clear  at  first,  but  afterwards  becoming  turbid :  Cop;d, 
Dammar  (some  samples),  Mastic,  Gamboge,  black  Peru-balsam,  Podocarpus-resin, 
Sandarac,  Storax-balsam,  resin  of  Xanthorrha:a  arboracea  ;  brown  and  turbid  mixtures : 
the  rest. 

Sulphuric  acid  colours  the  evaporation-residue  of  the  Petroleum-ether  extract 
crimson :  Benzoin  from  Siam,  Guajacum ;  no  coloration  :  Shellac,  Podocarpus-resin  ; 
yellow  or  brovm  :  the  rest. 

Chloral-reagent*  colours  the  residue  gradually  violet:  common  Myrrh, 
Caranna,  Euryops-resin ;  crimson  changing  to  violet :  white  Peru-balsam ;  rose-coloured 
changing  to  violet :  Levantine  Galbanum  (old  commercial  sample),  Levantine  Saga- 
penum ;  yellowish  or  greenish  changing  to  red  violet :  Canada-balsam,  Conifer-resins 
and  balsams  ;  yellow :  Caranna,  Gamboge  ;  green  :  Dammara  viridis,  Persian  Gal- 
banum, Mecca-balsam,  Persian  Sagapenum;  dull  green  with  rose-coloured  edges: 
Levantine  Galbanum  (sort  at  present  occurring  in  commerce)  ;  gree7iish :  Asa  foetida, 
Indian  Bdellium,  Benzoin  from  Sumatra,  Persian  Ammoniacum,  Liquidambar-balsam, 
black  Peru-balsam  ;  blue  into  violet :  balsam  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua  ;  no  coloration 
or  very  faint :  the  rest. 

The  evaporation -residue  after  beiiig  heated  to  120"  is  either  softer  fluid  :  Asa  foetida, 
Benzoin  from  Sumatra,  Liquidambar-balsam,  Opoponax,  black  Peru-balsam,  Tolu- 
balsam,  Sagapenum,  Storax-balsam. 

Colopliony.  Processes  for  separating  common  resin,  or  colophony,  from  fatty 
acids,  are  described  by  C.  Barfoed  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chcm.  1875,20;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxix.  771).    For  qualitative  examination,  the  following  methods  may  be  adopted  : 

1.  The  mixture  is  dissolved,  with  aid  of  heat,  in  alcohol  of  70  per  cent,  and  then  left 
to  cool,  whereupon  the  fitty  acids  separate  out  while  the  resin  remains  dissolved. 

2.  The  mixture  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (7  vols,  spirit 
of  30  per  cent,  and  1  vol.  of  a  solution  of  1  pt.  crystallised  sodium  carbonate  in  3  pts. 
water)  till  it  is  dissolved,  and  then  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  sodium  salts  of  the 

•  An  impure  chloral  hj'drate  obtained  by  saturating  alcohol  with  chlorine,  mixing  the  product 
with  4  vole,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  up  the  solid  mas;5  which  separates  with  one-third  of  its 
■weight  of  writer,  and  distilling. 
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fatty  acids  separate,  -while  the  sodium  resinate  remains  dissolved.    3.  The  mixture  i 
dissolved  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  calcium  chloride  and  I 
ammonia.     The  fatty  acids  then  separate  as  calcium  salts,  while  the   calcium  . 
resinate  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  4.  The  mixture  is  dissolved  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  soda-ley,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  alcohol  of  98  per  cent,  and  5  vols,  ether ;  in 
this  case  only  the  sodium  resinate  is  dissolved.    If  any  notable  quantity  of  oleic  acid 
is  present,  together  with  the  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  complete  separation  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  fourth  method,  care  being  taken  also  that  the  solution  containing 
soda  be  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  that  the  ether-mixture  be  prepared  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  fourth  method  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  quantitative  estimation. 

Coloplitlialin,  C"H*".  This  name  is  given  by  P.  Curie  {Chem.  News,  xxx.  189) 
to  a  solid  hydrocarbon  occurring  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
colophony.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  100  pts.  colophony  with  50  p  s.  sulphur  at 
400°,  and  purifying  the  distillate  with  cold  alcohol.  Pure  colophthalin  is  a  white 
flocculent  body  having  a  faint  balsamic  odour,  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  turpentine-oil, 
carbon  bisulphide,  ether,  boiling  alcohol,  and  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  melts  at  70° 
and  boils  at  400°.  By  oxidising  agents  it  is  converted  into  oxycolophthalin, 
C"Ii^O,  by  chlorine  into  chlorocolophthalin,  C"H^CP ;  by  hot  nitric  acid  i  to 
nitrocolophthalin,  which,  when  boiled  with  alkaline  leys,  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen 
as  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  a  compound  called  by  Curie,  colophulmic  acid. 
These  derivatives  of  colophthalin,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash,  yield  a  substance 
resembling  alumina,  and  called  colophalumina,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  infusible,  non-volatile,  and  is  said  not  to  be  decomposed  by  chlorate  or 
nitrate  of  potassium  even  at  1000°.  Curie  represents  its  composition  by  the  formula 
Qiojj602^  By  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  chlorocolophalumina,  C^^H^Cl'-O^ 
and  by  fusion  with  potash  into  colophaluminic  acid,  C'H^O*.  i 

RESORCZITOIi,  C«HX0H)2  [1  :  3].  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
melting  potash  on  all  the  three  modifications  of  monobromophenol  (Fittig  a.  Mager, 
Ber.  viii.  362),  in  like  manner  from  ^-chlorophenol  (Faust,  Ber.  vi.  1022j,  and  from 

j9-iodophenol  at  temperatures  above  165°  (Nolting  a.  Wrzesinski,  ibid.  820).    Its  | 

formation  from  para-  and  ortho-derivatives  must  take  place  by  atomic  transposition,  \ 

and  shows  that  resorcinol  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  modifications  of  dihydroxy-  I 
benzene,    Nolting  a.  Wrzesinski  find,  indeed,  that  para-iodophenol,  when  fused  with 

potash,  yields  quinol  at  165°,  and  resorcinol  at  higher  temperatures,    Eesorcinol  is  J 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  paramorin,  and,  together  with  the 
latter,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  morin  (p.  1337) ;  further,  together  with  protocatechuic 
acid  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  hydrocarotin  (Brimmer, 

N.  Bep.  Pkarm.  xxiv.  641).  | 

On  the  preparation  of  Resorcinol  from  Brazilin,  see  rii.  1040.  j 

On  the  manufacture  of  Resorcinol,  Eosin,  and  other  resorcinol-derivatives,  see 

Bindschedler  a,  Busch  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  226  ;  Ckem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  291).  j 

Resorcinol  is  most  readily  purified  by  crystallisation  from  pure  anhydrous  benzene.  I 

It  dissolves  easily  therein  when  heated,  and  crystallises  almost  completely  on  cooling  ! 

in  large  transparent  perfectly  colourless  needles,  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  i 

very  large  well-developed  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  aspect  of  crystals  of  nitre  or  I 

urea  (Fittig  a.  Mager,  Ber.  vii,  1177;  viii,  365),  ^ 

According  to  Calderon  {Comjit.  rend,  Ixxxiv.  779),  the  crystals  of  resorcinol^are  i 

orthorhombic,  and  exhibit  the  combination  oo  P  .  f  oo ;  or  sometimes  oo  P  .  co  f  2  .  Poo  .  , 

Axes  a:h  :  c  =  0-912326  :  1  :  1-0587577.    The  crystals  are  often  elongated  in  the  \ 

direction  of  the  axis  a,  and  have  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  octohedron.  j 

Resorcinol  melts  at  118°,  boils  at  276-5°  under  a  pressure  of  759*7  mm.,  between  ( 

200°  and  210°  under  a  pressure  of  7  mm.,  and  decomposes  at  300°.    Its  vapour-  - 

density,  determined  by  Dumas'  method  under  reduced  pressure,  gave,  as  a  mean  of  j 

two  experiments,  3-862  instead  of  the  theoretical  number  3-8078.    The  density  of  1 

solid  resorcinol,  taken  in  carbon  sulphide,  was  found  to  be  1-2728  at  0°,  1-2717  at  15°.  .; 

Coefficient  of  expansion,  0-00007868  betw^een  0°  and  15°;  for  the  liquid  between  118°  i 

and  178°,  uniformly  0-00071 14,  The  molecular  volume  calculated  for  liquid  resorcinol  ' 

between  118°  and  178°  varies  from  92-26  (at  118°)  to  96-196  (at  178°).    Calculation  \\ 

gives  for  the  molecular  volume  of  liquid  resorcinol  at  0°,  the  number  86-43,  and  for  1 

the  solid  85-13,  showing  a  difference  of  1-3  ;  the  molecular  volume  at  the  boiling  point  ;] 

is  103-17.    A  comparison  of  the  molecular  volumes  of  resorcinol,  phenol,  and  benzene  1^ 

at  100°  gives  the  following  results ;  v 
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Sp.  gr.  Mol.  volume 

Benzene                                      07938  98-26 

Phenol                                         1-0128  92-9 

Eesorcinol                                   1-2076  9-109 

For  the  densities  of  solutions  of  resorcinol  containing  ^,1,  and  1|  eq.  in  a  litre, 
Calderon  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1164)  finds  the  following  numbers — 

Content  Density 

in  1 1.  at  0°  at  10°  at  100° 

^eq   1011-48  1011  11  964-05 

1  eq   1023-17  1023-23  976-64 

l^eq   1034-06  1033-32  987-41 

Reactions.  1.  Oxidation. — Resorcinol  is  oxidised  by  fusion  with  soda,  and  on  dis- 
solving the  melt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  exhausting  the  acid  solution  with  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  latter,  phloroglucinol,  CH'^0^  crystallises  out  to  the  amount  of 
60-70  per  cent,  of  the  resorcinol.  The  mother-liquor  yields  -with  lead  acetate  ayellow 
precipitate,  which,  -when  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  syrupy  liquid, 
decomposing  when  distilled,  ^yith  formation  of  catechol.  The  filtrate  from  the  lead 
precipitate  contained  a  small  quantity  of  unaltered  resorcinol,  but  consisted  chiefly  of 
phloroglucinol  and  tetroxydiphenyl,  C'-H'°OS  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  or 
long  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals  not  melting  at  250°  (Barth  a,  Schreder,  Ber. 
xii.  503). 

2.  Resorcinol  subjected  to  exhaustive  chlorination  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  Tvith 
addition  of  a  little  iodine  (p.  ]066),  yields  perchloromethane,  CCl'',  together  with 
carbon  dioxide  (Ruoff,  Ber.  x.  1483).  3.  Treated  in  aqueous  solution  with  iodine 
chloride  till  iodine  separates  out,  it  is  converted  into  tri-iodoresorcinol,  together 
with  a  brown  substance  insoluble  in  carbon  sulphide  (Michael  a.  Norton,  Ber.  ix. 
1752).  4.  Sidphuryl  chloride,  SO-Ol^,  converts  resorcinol  into  mono-  and  di-chloro- 
resorcinol  (p.  1748),  5.  "With  chloroform  and  a  caustic  alkali,  it  yields  resorcinol 
aldehydes  (p.  1751).  6.  Eesorcinol,  heated  to  150^-160°  -with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
is  converted  into  resorcinoldisulphonic  acid;  at  2Q0°  vtWufurnijig  sulphuric 
acid,  into  resorcinoltrisulphonic  acid  (Piccard  a.  Humbert,  p.  1752).  J.  Anna- 
heim  {Ber.  x.  975),  by  heating  resorcinol  (22  pts.)  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (O  Spts.) 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  120°-130°,  obtained  a  deep  red  substance,  changing  as  it  cooled 
to  a  solid  mav^-s  having  a  green  metallic  reflex.  On  boiling  it  with  water,  the  greater 
part  remained  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  sulphuretted  body,  which  dis- 
solved with  red  colour  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  alkalis,  the  solutions, 
especially  that  in  ammonia,  exhibiting  a  splendid  fluorescence.  The  red  colouring 
matter  may  be  separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  and  from  the  alkaline 
s«lutions  by  acids.  With  bromine  and  iodine  it  forms  compounds  which  are  likewise 
fluorescent.  7.  When  1  mol.  resorcinol  and  2  mols.  oxalic  acid  are  heated  together 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  200°  for  two  or  three  hours,  a  mass  is  formed  which,  when  diluted 
with  a  little  alcohol  and  poured  into  water,  yields  a  flocculent  precipitate  purifiable 
by  solution  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitation  by  water.  This  substance,  which  has  the 
composition  C'^H^O^,  and  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  constitutional  formula 
C*^H^O.CO.C*^H^(OH)-,  is  a  fine  red  powder,  very  hygroscopic,  easily  soluble  in  alkalis 
with  green  fluorescence,  soluble  also  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  in  alcohol,  and  precipi- 
tated unchanged  from  its  alkaline  solution  by  acids.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state.  Acetic  anhydride  converts  it  on  boiling  into  an  acetyl-derivative, 
C'^H'(C2H^0)0^  A  brominated  derivative  is  formed  by  adding  bromine  to  its  alkaline 
colution  (Glaus  a.  Andrese,  Ber.  x.  1305). 

8.  Resorcinol,  treated  with  oxalic  acid  in  presence  of  dehydrating  agents  (sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  anhydride,  glycerol),  yields  two  colouring  matters  having  the 
composition  C'^H^O^,  one  of  which  is  light  yellow,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  easily  dissolved 
by  potash-ley,  forming  a  solution  which  exhibits  green  fluorescence,  while  the  other  is 
a  dark  brown  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolving  in  potash-ley  with  brown  colour 
but  without  the  slightest  fluorescence  (Gukassianz,  Ber.  xi.  1184). 

9.  A  solution  of  resorcinol,  mixed  with  cupric  sulphate,  yields,  on  addition  of 
ammonia  in  quantity  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  produced,  a  deep 
black  liquid  -with  which  wool  and  silk  may  be  dyed  black  (R.  Wagner,  Dingl.  pol.  J. 
ccxx.  96). 

10.  Resorcinol  introduced  into  the  animal  organism  is  converted  into  a  sulphonic 
acid,  which  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  (Baumann  a.  Herter,  Ber.  ix.  1747  ;  Zeitschr. 
physiol.  Chcin.  i.  244). 

Bromoresorcinols.  These  compounds  have  been  studied  by  Liebermann  a. 
Dittler  {Ber.  v.  1090,  and  this  Dictionary,  vii.  1042),  and  further  details  respecting 
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them  are  given  by  the  same  authors  in  a  later  communication  {Liehig's  Annalen,  , 
clxix.  252). 

Pentabromoresorcinol,  C^HBr*0^  crystallises,  according  to  Kammelsberg's  i 
measurements,  in  the  dimetric  or  quadratic  system,  exhibiting  the  combination  i 
ooPoo  .  OP  .  P.    Axial  ratio  a  :  c=0  6076  !  1.    Angle  'P  :  P'  =  98°  58' ;  F  :  P,= 
133°  30';  P  :  0P=113°  15';  P  :  ooPoo  =  130°.    The  faces  oo P oo  are  small  and  in-  \\ 
complete  in  number. 

The  liquid  obtained  by  dissolving  colourless  pentabromoresorcinol  in  cold  alcohol  i 
is  yellow,  as  if  from  separated  bromiue,  and  on  adding  to  it  an  aqueous  solution  of  I 
potassium  iodide  and  then  carbon  sulphide,  the  latter  immediately  becomes  purple,  as 
from  separated  iodine.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added  by  drops  | 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  peutabromoresorcinol,  rather  more  than  1  mol.  bromine  is  j 
thrown  down  as  silver  bromide  from  1  mol.  pentabromoresorcinol. 

Trihromoresoquinone,  C^HBr^O^  (vii.  1042),  formed  by  heating  pentabromoresorcinol 
at  150°-160°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether, 
carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  needles.  It  ' 
decomposes  at  190°,  but  remains  for  the  most  part  unaltered  when  treated  with  j 
sodium-amalgam,  or  when  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  heated 
to  50°-60°.  It  resinises  when  heated  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  at  140°,  and  with 
hydriodic  acid  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  unites  with  1  mol.  bromine,  reproducing 
pentabromoresorcinol  (Liebermann  a.  Dittler).  | 

From  experiments  by  H.  Claassen  {Ber.  xi.  1438),  it  appears  that  of  the  five  ; 
bromine-atoms  in  pentabromoresorcinol,  three  are  more  stable  or  less  easily  removed  ;j 
than  the  other  two:  thus  pentabromoresorcinol  boiled  with  formic  acid  yields  j! 
CO^,  HBr,  free  bromine,  and  tribromoresorcinol ;  with  aldehyde,  it  yields  HBr 
and    tribromoresorcinol;    and   with    acetic   anhydride,  tribromodiacetylresorcinol, 
C«HBr3(OC2H30)2.    This  fact  of  the  easier  removal  of  two  out  of  the  five  bromine- 
atoms  in  pentabromoresorcinol,  renders  it  probable  that  this  compound  is  correctly 
represented  by  the  formula  C*HBr5(OBr)2.  | 

Pentabromoresorcinol  is  converted  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  \ 
first  into  tribromoresorcinol,  C^HBr'(0H)2,  then  into  resorcinol ;  with  aniline  it  yields 
tribromaniline  and  tribromoresorcinol ;  with  jphenol,  tribromoresorcinol  and  tribromo- 
phenol  (Benedikt,  Ber.  xi.  1599). 

Tetrahromo resorcinol,  C^Br''(OH)^,  formed  by  heating  pentabromoresorcinol 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  melts  at  163°,  dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  alkalis,  sparingly  in  water,  and  when  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride, 
yields  t-etrabro  modi  acetyl  resorcinol,  C^Br'*(0C2H^0)^  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  melts  at  169°. 

Trihromomonacetyl-resorcinol,  C®HBr'(OH)(OC^H^O),  is  prepared  by  treat- 
ing 1  pt.  diacetyl-resorcinol  with  5  pts.  bromine  and  40  pts.  water,  and  separates 
from  solution  in  carbon  sulphide  in  small  transparent  crystals,  which  melt  at  114°, 
and  are  converted  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash  into  tribromoresorcinol,  and  by 
acetic  anhydride  into  tribromodiacetyl-resorcinol,  C*HBr^(OC2H'0)2. 

Tetrabromodiresorcinol,  C'2H2Br*(OH)*  =  (OH)2HBr2C«— C«Br2H(OH)2,  pre- 

pared  by  boiling  trihromoresoquinone  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  ^ 

from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  rose-red  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  de-  , 

composing  at  280°,  and  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to  an  amorphous  non-brominated  j 
compound  which,  when  distilled  over  zinc-dust,  yields  diphenyl  (Benedikt,  Ber.  xi. 

2168).  1 

Ctaloro-resorcinols  (Reinhard,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvii.  321  ;  Claassen,  Ber.  xi.  \ 

1438).  Monochlororesorcinol,  C*H^C1(0H)'^,  formed  by  adding  an  equivalent  j 
amount  of  sulphuryl  chloride,  drop  by  drop,  to  resorcinol  dissolved  in  absolute  ether, 

and  distilling,  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  melting  at  89°,  but  beginning  to  sublime  at  ! 

75°,  and  distilling  at  255°-256°.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  \ 

carbon  bisulphide  :  its  aqueous  solution  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  is  attacked  | 
by  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid,  and  formation 

of  a  hard  resinous  mass.    "With  ferric  chloride  it  produces  a  blue-violet  colour,  : 
becoming  brown  on  heating.    It  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and  seems  to 
form  a  very  unstable  potassium  derivative,  C®H^C1(0K)^    No  derivatives  of  it  could 

be  obtained  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate  or  cyanide.    The  action  of  bromine  | 

upon  its  aqueous  solution  at  80°  gives  rise  to  monochlordihromoresorcinol,  C^HBr^C^OH)'^,  j 

which  crystallises  in  slender  brilliant  needles,  melting  at  106°.  The  benzoyl-derivative,  \ 

C^H^Cl(OC'II^O)^,  produced  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  upon  monochlororesorcinol,  ' 

crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  small  hexagonal  needles,  melting  at  98°,  and,  when  j 

saponified,  yields  a  benzoate  and  the  original  monochlororesorcinol.  i 
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Dichlororesorcinol,  C®H'^CP(OH)',  is  obtained  by  rubbing  together  in  a  basin 
resorcinol  and  sulphuryl  chloride,  in  the  propoition  of  1  to  2  mols.,  heating  after 
addition  of  a  very  little  more  sulphuryl  chloride,  and  subliming  two  or  three  times.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  other  ordinary  solvents,  and  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of 
its  aqueous  solution  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  well-formed  rhombic  prisms,  readily 
efflorescing  in  air,  melting  at  77°.  and  boiling  at  249°.  Bichlormovobromoresorcinol, 
C^H^BrCl-'O-,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  dichlororesorcinol  and  the 
henzoyl-derivative,  C^}l^C\\OC'R^OY,\>-y  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride:  the  former 
melts  at  100°,  the  latter  at  127°. 

Sulphuryl  hydroxychloride,  SO-Cl(OH),  acts  energetically  on  dichlororesorcinol 
with  formation  of  a  white  solid,  consisting  of  microscopic  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in 
potash  and  in  potassium  carbonate  solution  (in  the  latter  case  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide),  but  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  This  substance  has  the  empirical 
formula,  C'^H^Cl^S^O^,  and  probably  the  structural  formula, 

CeHCl-(OH)2S02— 0— S02(OH)2C6HCP. 

By  decomposing  a  solution  of  this  body  in  potassium  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  on  the  water-bath,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol,  the  corresponding  acid, 
C^HCl^SO^fl)(OH)*,  was  obtained  as  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  decomposed  by  sulphuryl  hydroxychloride  into  the  anhydride  and  water.  The  in- 
soluble barium  salt  was  obtained  by  boiling  the  anhydride  with  baryta-water,  or  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  the  anhydride  in  potassium  carbonate  with  barium  chloride. 

Trichlororesorcinol,  C^HCP(OH)^  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  to  resor- 
citol  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  sulphuryl  chloride,  heating  for  some  hours  in 
a  flask  fitted  with  a  reversed  condenser,  distilling  off  the  excess  of  sulphuryl  chloride, 
drying  in  a  vacuum  over  potash,  and  repeatedly  crystallising  from  hot  water.  It 
forms  small  brilliant  needles,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  melting  at  83°, 
but  subliming  only  with  partial  decompo5'ition. 

By  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinol  with  excess  of  chlorine,  a  trichloro- 
resorcinol was  obtained,  melting  at  73°.  Heinhard  regards  this  body  as  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess  of  sulphuryl  chloride  upon  resorcinol, 
attributing  the  difference  between  the  melting  points  to  small  amounts  of  impurities. 

Trichlororesorcinol  forms  a  btnzof/^-denvative,  C^HCP(OC'H^O)-,  which  melts  at 
133°.  Sulphuryl  chloride,  heated  with  trichlororesorcinol  in  a  sealed  tube,  reacts 
upon  it  at  160°,  probably  forming  tetrachlororesorcinol,  which,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  pure  state  (Keinhard). 

Pentachlororesorcinol,  C^HCPO',  is  somewhat  more  stable  than  the  corre- 
sponding bremine-compound  (p.  1748),  not  being  altered  by  heating  either  alone  or 
in  contact  with  aldehyde  or  formic  acid ;  a  strong  solution  of  acid  potassium  sulphite, 
however,  converts  it  into  a  trichlororesorcinol,  which  crystallises  from  water  in 
white  needles  melting  at  69°  (comp.  Reinhard,  supra),  and  dissolving  readily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water  (Claassen). 

Tri-iodoresorcinol,  C^HI^OH)-,  is  formed,  together  with  a  brown  substance 
insoluble  in  carbon  sulphide,  when  iodine  chloride  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
resorcinol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  easily  in 
carbon  sulphide,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  long  needles  having  a  faint 
rose-colour,  and  melting  at  145°  (uncorr.)  When  heated  above  190°,  it  sublimes  and 
decomposes,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine.  By  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates  and  aniline, 
it  is  dissolved  with  brown  colour  and  at  the  same  time  decomposed  (Michael'a.  Norton, 
Bcr.  ix.  1752). 

Binltrosoresorcinol,  C«H2(NO)2(OH)2  (A.  Fitz,  Ber.  viii.  631).  This  compound 
is  prepared  by  adding  to  1  mol.  resorcinol  dissolved  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water 
and  cooled  to  0°,  first  2  mols,  acetic  acid  and  then  rather  more  than  2  mols.  potassium 
nitrite  dissolved  in  water,  whereupon,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  green  acid  potassium 
salt  of  dinitrosoresorcinol  begins  to  separate,  perhaps  mixed  with  free  dinitrosoresor- 
cinol,  to  judge  by  the  darkening  of  the  liquid.  On  pouring  the  mass,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  rest,  into  2  mols.  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  free  dinitrosoresorcinol  separates 
in  yellowish  flocks,  which,  after  st;inding  for  an  hour,  may  be  collected  on  a  filter, 
well  washed,  and  crystallised  from  water,  or  better  from  hot  alcohol  of  50  per  cent. 
The  solution  becomes  dark  from  oxidation,  and  on  cooling  deposits  the  nitroso-compound 
in  yellowish-grey,  or  yellowish-brown,  shining  crystalline  laminae,  which  have  the 
composition  C«H2(XO)\OH)2-f  2H20,  suffer  but  little  loss  of  weight  at  100°,  but 
detonate  at  115°.  They  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  methyl 
alcohol,  or  acetone,  more  soluble  in  these  liquids  when  hot,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in 
benzene.  From  hot  alcohol,  dinitrosoresorcinol  separates  in  the  amorphous  state. 
The  hot  solutions  oxidise  very  readily  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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Dinitrosoresorcinol  is  a  moderately  stroag  acid,  decomposing  carbonates  com- 
pletely and  acetates  partially.  Its  salts  are  amorphous,  excepting  those  of 
potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  and  calcium.  The  acid  sodium  salt  is  prepared  by 
drenching  dmitrosoresorcinol  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  adding  the  requisite 
quantity  of  soda-ley,  and  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  solution  for  some  time ; 
the  salt  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  slightly  soluble  dark  green  crystalline  powder. 
The  ammonium  salt,  CH^^NOf  i^OH)(ONH'*),  is  a  greenish-brown  powder  ;  the  covve- 
sponding  Jpo/a5S^^^??^  salt,  a  light  green,  slightly  soluble  crystalline  powder.  The  other 
salts  are  obtained  from  the  acid  sodium  salt  by  precipitation,  barium  chloride  giving  a 
green  precipitate  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid ;  calcium  chloride  a  greyish-green  crys- 
talline precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid ;  silver 
nitrate  a  grey  flocculeut  precipitate  ;  lead  acetate  a  brown-red  flocculent  precipitate ; 
cupric  sulphate  a  brown-red;  zinc  sulphate  a  flocculent ;  mercurous  nitrate  a.  brown-red  ; 
ferrous  siilphate  a  blue-green  precipitate.  Ferric  chloride  gives  at  first  a  deep  green 
coloration,  then  a  dark  green  precipitate.  The  normal  alkali-salts  are  easily  soluble; 
the  other  salts,  both  normal  and  basic,  are  amorphous  and  sparingly  soluble. 

Nitric  acid,  even  when  dilute  and  cold,  converts  dinitrosoresorcinol  into  trinitro- 
resorcinol ;  potassium  ferricyanide  and  permanganate  raise  it  to  a  higher  stage  of 
oxidation  or  burn  it  up  completely.  By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  easily  reduced  to  diamidoresorcinol  (infra).  With  acetic  anhydride,  aniline, 
alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  resorcinol  and 
strong  sulphuric  or  glacial  acetic  acid  when  heated,  dinitrosoresorcinol  forms  brown 
resinous  products.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  a  deeper  yellow  by  nitrous  acid, 
but  the  compound  itself  remains  unaltered. 

Biamidoresorcinol,  C^lS.^'N'H.'^yO'H.,  is  formed,  as  above  mentioned,  by  reducing 
the  dinitroso-compound  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  hydrochloride, 
which  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour,  is  best  converted  into  the  more  stable  sulphate, 
which  separates  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  more  quickly  if  alcohol  be  like- 
wise added,  in  slightly  coloured  needle-shaped  crystals  having  the  composition 
C''H2(NH-')-(OH)2,SO^H'^-i- and  giving  off  their  water  at  100°.  The  base, 
when  separated  by  alkalis,  immediately  turns  brown  and  decomposes  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  With  ferric  chloride  it  produces  a  fine  blue  colour,  quickly  changing  to  dirty 
brown  (Fitz). 

Trinitroresorcinol,  or  Styphnic  Acid,  C^H(N02)3(OH)2,  is  formed,  together 
with  three  dinitrobenzoic  acids,  when  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  is  gradually  added  to  a 
warm  mixture  of  eqaal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (Griess,  p.  267). 
The  styphnic  acid  thus  obtained  agrees  in  its  melting  point  (175^)  and  the  composition 
of(its  barium  salt,  C''H(N0'^)^02Ba -i-  3H'^0  (small  yellow  rhombic  prisms  very  slightly 
soluble,  even  in  boiling  water,  and  giving  off  their  crystallisation-water  at  200°)  with 
that  described  by  Stenhouse  (vii.  1044).  H.  Salkowski  {Ber.  viii.  637),  on  repeating 
the  nitration  of  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  in  the  manner  described  by  Grriess,  obtained  a 
barium  salt  of  styphnic  acid  containing  only  1  mol,  H-0,  and  crystallising  in  small 
orange-coloured  scales,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Merz  a.  Zetter  {Ber.  xii.  681)  prepare  trinitroresorcinol  by  heating  resorcinol  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  at  100°,  and  adding  to  the  resulting  sulphonic  acid  first 
slightly  diluted,  then  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  finally  an  excess  of  fuming  nitric 
acid.  On  pouring  the  product  after  a  while  into  cold  water,  the  trinitro-compound  is 
thrown  down  in  the  pure  state.  Trinitroresorcinol  is  also  formed  by  prolonged  boiling 
of  ostruthin  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Gorup-Besanez,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiii.  321), 
and  in  theoretical  quantity  by  the  continued  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling 
heat  on  metanitrophenol  (A.  Bantlin,  Ber.  x.  524). 

Methyl-resorcinols  (J.  Habermann,  Ber.  x.  867).  The  two  methyl-ethers  of 
resorcinol  are  easily  prepared  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  mol.  of  resorcinol, 
2  mols.  of  potassium  methylsulphate,  and  2  niols.  of  potassium  hydroxide  with  a 
little  absolute  alcohol,  for  four  to  five  hours,  at  160°.  The  product  is  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  exhausted  with  ether,  and  after  the  latter  has  been  driven  off,  the 
residue  is  distilled  with  water,  the  dimethyl-ether  then  passing  over,  while  resorcinol 
and  the  monomethyl-ether  remain  behind.  The  two  compounds  are  extracted  by 
ether,  and  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Monomethylresorcinol,  C^HXOH)(OCH^),  is  a  colourless  or  pale  yellow,  very 
refractive  liquid,  which  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water  and 
dilute  alcohol,  and  mixes  in  almost  every  proportion  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  has  only  a  faint  odour,  but  its  dilute  alcoholic  solution  has  an  aromatic  but  not 
agreeable  smell.  Its  aqueous  solution  tastes  sweetish  and  burning,  and  is  coloured 
violet  by  ferric  chloride.  Methyl-resorcinol  boils  at  243°-244°,  and  at  — 17"5  °becomes 
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viscid,  but  does  not  crystallise.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a  thick  syrupy  mass, 
which  turns  reddish-  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Dimethyl-rescrcinol,  Q^H\OGE?)-,  is  a  colourless  refractive  oil,  very  much 
like  the  monomethy] -derivative,  heavier  than  water,  very  slightly  soluble  therein  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  dissolving  easily  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  very  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  becomes  somewhat  more  viscid  at  — 17'0°,  and  boils  at  214°- 
215°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4-7050 ;  calc.  4-7781.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not 
coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 

Chlorodimethyl-resorcinol,  C^^H^CIO^  -  C''H3C1(0CH3)2,  is  produced  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of  dimethyl-resorcinol  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  opera- 
tion being  stopped  at  the  moment  when  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour.  On 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum  over  quicklime,  the  monochlorinated 
compound  is  obtained  in  long  limpid  well-defined  needles,  which  may  lie  purified  by 
filtering,  washing  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  pressure  between  filter-paper,  and  recrys- 
talli>ation  from  alcohol.  This  compound  melts  at  118°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol.  Dichlorodimethyl- 
resorcinol,  C^II'Cr-(OCH^)-,  produced  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  is  a  liquid 
insoluble  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  (Honig,  Ber.  xi.  1039). 

DihromodimethyWesorcinol,  C^H2Br-(0CH^)^,  is  obtained  by  dropping  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  into  dimethyl-resorcinol  dissolved  in  the  same  acid,  till 
the  colonr  of  the  bromine-solution  no  knger  disappears.  The  product,  which  crystal 
lises  out  on  standing,  melts  at  137°-138°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  easily  in  ether,  and  forms  transparent  shining  crystals  belonging  to  the 
orthorhombic  system  (Honig). 

Vinitrodimethyl-resorcinol,  C^II2(N0-)-(0CH^)-,  is  formed  by  adding  to  dimethyl- 
rescrcinol  diluted  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
ordinary  strength.  On  leaving  the  solution  at  rest  for  about  ten  minutes  and  then 
shading  it  with  ether,  the  dinitro-compound  dissolves  in  the  ether,  and  maybe  purified 
by  evaporating  the  ether,  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  with 
water.  It  forms  small  red-brown  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melting  at  67°.  Trinitrodimethyl-resorcinol,  C'^H(]S'0-)^(OCH^)-,  prepared  with 
dimethyl-resorcinol,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  crystalhses  from 
alcohol  in  nearly  colourless  laminae  melting  at  r23°-124°,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Honig). 

Aldehydes  derived  from  Resorcinol  (Tiemann  a.  Lewy,  Ber.  x. 
2216).  These  compounds  are  formed  from  resorcinol  in  the  same  manner  as  salicylic 
an')  paraoxybenzoic  aldehydes  from  phenol,  and  vanillin  from  guajacol  (pp.  303,  305), 
namely  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  chloroform  and  an  alkaline  hydroxide.  The 
diatomic  phenols,  however,  mostly  unite  with  the  aldehydes  formed  from  them,  pro- 
ducing colouring  matters,  much  more  readily  than  the  monatomic  phenols  ;  and  to 
prevent  this  combination,  it  is  necessary,  in  preparing  aldehydes  from  these  diatomic 
phenols,  to  work  with  more  dilute  solutions  and  with  a  larger  excess  of  alkali  and 
chloroform. 

The  resorcinol  aldehydes  are  prepared  by  treating  5  grams  of  resorcinol  with 
80  g.  sodium  hydroxide  and  500  to  600  g.  water,  and  then  adding  80  g.  chloroform, 
the  mixture  being  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  gently  at  first,  afterwards  more 
strongly,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  after  all  the  chloroform  has  been  decomposed, 
and  finally  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  The  distillate  then  deposits  slender 
needles  consisting  of 

Resorcene-dialdehyde,  C^H=(OH)^(COH)^  which  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  and  may  be  separated  from  its  solution  in  ether  by  a 
solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  crystallises 
from  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water  in  thin  needles,  melts  at  127°,  and  sublimes  at 
110°.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  red-brown  hy  ferric  chloride.  The  dialdehyde 
dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  a  yellow  solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 
Its  ammoniacal  solution  gives  with  lead  acetate  a  white  precipitate,  and  with  cupric 
svlphate  a  green  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
dialdehyde,  mixed  with  aniline,  immediately  deposits  needle-shaped  crystals  melting 
at  199°.  Melting  potash  converts  it  into  an  acid — probably  resorcene-dicarboxylic 
acid — which  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  crystallises  from  water  in 
white  slender  needles,  and  melts  at  192°,  being  resolved  at  the  same  time  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  resorcinol. 

Resorcyl  Aldehyde,  C«H3(OH)2COH,  formed  simultaneously  with  the  dialde- 
hyde just  described,  and  remaining  in  the  liquid  from  which  the  latter  has  been 
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removed  by  a  current  of  steam,  may  be  extracted  from  this  liquid  by  ether,  after 
removal  of  a  red  amorphous  colouring  matter — and  freed  from  unaltered  resoreinol  by 
combination  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  or  by  reerystallisation  from  hot  benzene.  It 
dissolves  reddily  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly 
in  benzene,  and  crystallises  from  water  in  yellowish  needles  melting  at  134°-135°. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  red-brown  by  ferric  chloride.  Eesorcyl  aldehyde  is 
extremely  nnstable,  and  is  converted  by  dehydrants  or  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
air  into  red  amorphous  bodies.  Its  conversion  by  oxidation  into  an  acid  of  corre- 
sponding constitution  takes  place  only  after  the  introduction  of  ethyl  into  the  hydroxyl- 
groups. 

Diethyl-resorcyl  Aldehyde,  C^H3(0C-H^)-C0H.  is  easily  formed  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  iodide  (2  mols.)  and  KOH  (2  mols.)  on  resoreinol  (1  mol.)  It  crystallises  in 
shining  plates,  melts  at  71°-72°,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  oxidation 
with  potassium  permanganate  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  readily  converted  into  the 
corresponding  acid,  C'^H^(OC-H^)-COOH  (diethyl-resorcyl-carboxylic  acid),  which 
crystallises  in  small  needles,  melts  at  99°,  and  forms  well-crystallised  slightly  soluble 
salts  with  barium  and  calcium.  The  lead  salt  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate ;  the 
copper  salt  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Eesorcyl  aldehyde,  heated  with  sodium  acetate  (1  pt.)  and  acetic  anhydride 
(3-5  pts.),  is  converted  into  acetoxycou  marin  or  /8-acetumbelIi f erone  : 

\CH=CH— CO 

which  crystallises  in  large  faintly  yellowish  prisms  melting  at  140°,  distils  without 
decomposition,  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water  even  when  hot,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  a  splendid  blue  fluorescence,  but  gives  no  colour- 
reaction  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  formation  of  acetoxycoumarin  renders  it  very  probable  that  at  least  one  of 
the  hydroxyl-groups  in  resorcyl-aldehyde  occupies  the  orzfAo-position  with  respect  to 
the  COH-group.  This  compound  is  not  attacked  in  the  cold  by  alkaline  hydroxides 
or  carbonates,  but  dissolves  in  them  when  heated,  the  solutions  after  acidulation 
yielding  to  ether  a  substance  which,  after  purification,  forms  white  needles,  having 
the  composition  of  hydro xycoum  ari n  or  )8-umbelliferone,*  C'H^O' ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  (the  solution  being  coloured  brown-red  by  ferric  chloride)  and  decom- 
posing without  fusion  at  200°. 

RSSORCZSJOIi-S'X  SS.  See  Eesorcinol-phthaleins,  under  Phthaleins 
(p.  1606). 

RESORCIirOIi-SUZ.PK019-ZC  iLCIBS.  On  the  crystalline  form  of  Potas- 
sium Resorcinolmonosulphonate,  C''H^(OH)(OSO^K),  see  Bodewig  {Zeitschr.f.  Kryst.  i. 
584  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877.  565). 

Resorcinol-disulphonic  acid,  C^H^S^Os  =  C«H2(0H)2(S0'H)2,  is  formed  by 
gradually  adding  1  pt.  finely  pulverised  resoreinol  to  10  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
heated  to  lo0°-160°,  dissolving  the  crystals  which  separate  by  further  heating  at 
190°-200°,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool.  The  vessel  then  becomes  half  filled  with 
large  crystals  of  the  disulphonic  acid,  which  may  be  collected  on  a  suction-filter  and 
washed  with  strong  sulphiu'ic  acid.  They  are  colourless,  dissolve  easily  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  coloured  ruby-red  by  ferric 
chloride.  On  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  lime,  a  neutral  calcium  salt  is  obtained 
the  solution  of  which  is  precipitated  on  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  alkaline 
carbonate ;  and  on  boiling  the  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  a  basic  salt  is  formed, 
which,  like  the  potassium  salt,  is  too  soluble  to  crystallise  well.  Barium  chloride 
added  to  the  solution  of  either  of  these  calcium  salts  throws  down  the  barium  salt, 
C^H2(02Ba)(SO^)-Ba  +  5H20,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  does  not  give 
off  all  its  water  even  at  200°.  Its  formation  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  basic  phenol- 
disulphonate  of  barium,  which  Stadeler  obtained  (vi.  927)  from  phenoldisulphonate  and 
carbonate  of  barium.  An  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinol-disulphonic  acid  absorbs  a 
large  quantity  of  producing  colourless  silky  needles  of  tribromoresor- 

cinol  (Piccard  a.  Humbert,  Ber.  ix.  1479). 

Besorcinol-trisulphonic  acid,  C^H(0H)2(S0'H)^  is  formed  by  heating 
resorcinol-disulphonic  acid  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  at  200°.  To  separate  it,  the 
solution  is  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime,  whereby  an  insoluble  basic  salt  is  formed, 

*  The  hydroxycoumarin  and  acetoxycoumarin  obtained  as  above,  not  having  yet  been  shown  to 
be  identical  with  the  umbelliferone  and  acetumbelliferone  previously  known  (v.  938  ;  vii.  1186),  are 
provisionally  distinguished  by  the  prejSx  ^. 
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and  mixes  with  the  gypsum,  whilst  any  disulphonic  acid  that  may  still  be  present 
remains  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  the  residue  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  The  strongly  acid 
filtrate,  in  which  the  barium  resorcinoltrisulphonate  remains  for  a  while  dissolved,  is 
mixed  with  ammonia  (whereby  impurities  are  precipitated),  but  not  to  the  point  of 
neutralisation,  and  then  quickly  filtered.  After  a  few  hours,  the  clear  acid  solution 
begins  to  deposit  the  dazzling  white  crystalline  barium  salt,  the  separation  of  which 
goes  on  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and  a  further  but  less  pure  salt  is  deposited  on  warm- 
ing. This  salt,  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  has  the  composition  [C*^H(OH  )-(SO^)'']'^Ba^  + 
S^H^O.  When  once  deposited,  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  By 
digesting  it  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ammonium  carbonate,  ammonium  resorcin- 
trisulphonate  is  obtained,  which  forms,  with  lead  and  calcium  salts,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  with  barium  chloride  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid.  With  ferric  chloride  it  produces  a  deep  red-violet,  very  stable  coloration  (Piccard 
a.  Humbert,  Bcr.  x.  55). 

RESORCZNYI.  OXIDES  or  RSSORCIirOXi  ETHERS.  Boettinger  {Ber. 
ix.  182),  by  treating  resoreinol  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  CO^,  obtained  an  acid  pro- 
duct consisting  mainly  of  a  red  substance  soluble  in  alkalis.  Barth  {ibid.  308)  obtained 
the  same  or  a  similar  substance  by  treating  fused  resoreinol  with  sodium  and  CO'^  or 
with  sodium  alone, — and  in  a  purer  state  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  resor- 
einol under  pressure.  Precipitated  from  ammoniacal  solution  by  acids,  it  formed 
light  brown  flocks,  which  when  dry  exhibited  a  splendid  metallic  iridescence,  and 
yielded  on  trituration  a  powder  having  a  deep  red  colour.  Heated  with  zinc  dust,  it 
gave  off  benzene,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  diphenyl  formed  by  a  secondary 
reaction.  The  compound  thus  obtained  is  a  dye-stuff  imparting  a  very  bright  red 
colour  to  wool  and  silk,  Barth  represents  it  by  the  formula  C'^H'^'O',  and  regards  it 
as  a  kind  of  ether  of  resoreinol.  The  same  substance  appears  to  have  been  obtained 
by  Barth  a.  Senhofer  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxiv.  109)  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
diethyl-resorcinol. 

The  product  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  resoreinol  has  been  further 
examined  by  Barth  a.  Weidel  {Ber.  x.  1464),  who  prepare  it  by  heating  20  grams  of 
resoreinol  with  25  c.c.  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  180^,  obtaining 
thereby  an  acid  liquid,  together  with  a  resin  which  has  a  green  reflex,  and  when  sub- 
jected to  the  following  treatment  yields  two  lead  salts  A  and  B.  The  air-dried  resin 
is  treated  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  which  dissolves  it  slowly  but  almost  completely, 
and  the  residue  may  be  brought  into  solution  by  first  dissolving  it  in  ammonia,  then 
precipitating  with  an  acid,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  alcohol.  If  now  the 
united  alcoholic  extracts  be  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate, 
the  lead  salt  A  separates  out  first,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  freed  from  alcohol  by  distil- 
lation and  mixed  with  water,  yields  a  mixture  of  the  salts  A  and  B.  To  separate 
these,  they  are  dried  and  warmed  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  B  and  leaves  A. 

The  lead  salt  A  is  a  violet-red  powder  from  which  the  lead  may  be  removed  either 
by  dissolving  it  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
suspending  it  in  alcohol  and  decomposing  it  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  either  case, 
the  further  purification  of  the  substance  freed  from  lead  is  effected  by  mixing  the 
filtrate  with  water,  after  expelling  the  alcohol,  dissolving  the  washed  and  dried  pre- 
cipitate in  ammonia,  and  reprecipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  compound  thus  obtained  \s  resorcinyl  oxide, 

C12H100'  =  C«HXOH).O.C«H\OH), 

formed  according  to  the  equation  IC^'Q.^O- =  WO  +  C^^W'^O^.  After  washing  and 
drying,  it  is  a  brown-red  amorphous  powder,  acquiring  by  pressure  a  green  metallic 
lustre.  It  melts  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  alteration,  and  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  forming  a  solution  having  an  intense  dark  red  colour  and  green 
fluorescence.  The  acetyl-derivative,  (C^H^.0C''^H^0)20,  may  be  prepared  by  treating 
the  oxide  with  acetyl  chloride  at  100°,  and  purified  by  precipitation  with  water,  solu 
tion  in  alcohol,  and  reprecipitation  with  water.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  at  ordinary 
temperatures  without  alteration,  forming  a  red-violet  liquid;  with  decomposition 
when  heated.  The  tctrabromo-dcrivative,  C'^H^Br-'O^  =  (C«H-Br-OH  ,^0,  is  formed  by 
adding  bromine  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitation  with  water.  Melting  potash  con- 
verts it  into  resoreinol.  When  heated  with  zinc-dust,  it  does  not  yield  any  definite 
products. 
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Biresorcinyl  dioxide, 

C24H'805  =  4C«H602  -  3H20  =  CsH^COH^.O.C^H^.OCeH^O.CoHXOH), 

prepared  from  the  lead  salt  B  by  the  series  of  processes  above  described  for  A,  forms, 
when  dry,  a  brick-red  amorphous  powder,  melting  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 
It  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water.  Aqueous  alkalis  dissolve  it  to  a  brownish-yellow  liquid  with  violet- 
blue  fluorescence.  The  acetyl-derivative,  Q,'^^W\C^li?0)'^0^,  prepared  like  its  analogue 
above  described,  is  a  cinnamon-brown  powder  becoming  strongly  electric  when  rubbed, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alkalis,  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  hexbroino-derivative, 
Q24jji2£j.60»,  prepared  as  above  described,  is  a  light  red  powder  sparingly  soluble  in 
alkalis,  easily  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  By  fusion  with  potash  it  yields 
resorcinol  (Barth  a.  Weidel). 

Both  of  the  above-described  resorcinyl  oxides,  when  boiled  for  some  time  with 
nitric  acid,  yield  isophthalic  acid,  a  large  portion,  however,  undergoing  complete 
decomposition. 

The  green  fluorescence  of  monoresorcinyl  oxide  may  serve  as  a  test  for  the  presence 
of  resorcinol.  On  heating  resorcinol  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  at  160°-180°  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  sealed  tube,  then  opening  the  tube,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia,  the  green  fluorescence  will  be  perceptible  even  in  presence  of  only  ^  mg.  of 
resorcinol  (Barth  a.  Weidel). 

RETETTB,  C^^H^^  (Ekstrand,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiv.  53  ;  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxxv.  75).  This  hydrocarbon,  originally  found  in  scales  on  fossil  pine-stems  in  beds 
of  peat  and  lignite  (v.  97),  occurs  also  amongst  the  products  of  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood  (vi.  993),  and  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  buttery  mass  obtained 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  distillation  of  wood  tar.  From  this  mass  it  may  be  obtained 
in  the  pure  state  by  pressure  at  a  low  temperature,  washing  with  ether,  and  recrystal- 
lisation  from  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

Eetene  crystallises  in  white  laminae  melting  at  98*5°.  Its  sp.  gr.  in  the  crystal 
lised  state  is  1*13  ;  after  fusion  and  resolidification  r08.  Its  vapour-density 
according  to  AV.  Knecht  {Ber.  x.  2074),  is  8-28  (air  =  1);  calc.  for  C'^H'S  S'l.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  100  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  dissolve  69  pts., 
100  pts.  cold  alcohol  only  3  pts.  of  retene.  Cilacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  readily 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  it  on  cooling.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  ligroin,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  With 
chlorine  and  bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  forms  addition-products  which 
decompose  when  heated,  yielding  products  of  substitution.  Retene  is  but  very  slightly 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  easily  when  heated;  fuming 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  water  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate,  the  solution  of  which  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid 
leaves  resinous  products  on  evaporation. 

A  compound  of  retene  with  dinitroanthraquinone  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  two  bodies  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  in  small  needles  of  a 
dark  orange-red  colour. 

Retene-incric  acid,  C'^H'^.C^H''^(NO^)^OII,  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in 
orange-yellow  needles,  melts  at  123°,  dissolves  in  5  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  cent, 
in  44  pts.  alcohol  at  10°,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Sodium-amalgam  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  retene  in  alcoholic  solution.  Retene 
also  remains  for  the  most  part  unattacked  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1-68)  and  red  phosphorus  at  175°-200° ;  combustible  gases  are,  however,  formed, 
probably  hydrocarbons  of  the  fatty  series.  When  retene  is  passed  in  vapour  /)ver 
heated  lead  oxide,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  remains  unaltered,  a  small  quantity  of 
naphthalene  being,  however,  produced,  together  with  water. 

Chlororetene,  C^^H''01.  When  retene  is  exposed  for  a  month  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  greenish  viscid  fuming  mass  is  formed,  which 
melts  without  dissolving  when  treated  with  boiling  alcohol;  and  on  digesting  this 
product  with  alcoholic  potash,  then  washing  it  with  water,  dissolving  it  in  ether, 
and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  chlororetene  separates  as  a  red  syrupy  substance 
which  decomposes  when  heated,  with  carbonisation  and  evolution  of  chlorine. 

Bromoretenes.  When  retene  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  bromine-vapour,  and 
the  product  is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  then  dissolved  in  ether,  and  left  to 
evaporate,  a  brownish  syrup  is  obtained,  containing  34"4  to  34*6  per  cent,  bromine 
[intermediate  between  mono-  and  di-bromoretene]. 

Dihromoretene,  C'^H'^Br^  is  prepared  by  heating  1  mol.  retene  on  the  water- 
bath  with  2  mols.  bromine  and  water,  washing  the  product  with  warm  dilute  potash- 
ley  and  with  alcohol,  treating  the  grey  viscid  mass  with  alcoholic  potash,  washing  it 
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repeatedly  with  vrater  and  alcohol,  then  digesting  it  with  ether  and  crystallising  the 
white  powder  which  remjiins  undissolved  from  carbon  sulphide.  It  crystallises  in 
colourless  plates,  melts  at  180°,  dissolves  readily  in  carbon  sulphide  and  in  ligroi'n, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

Tetrabromoretene,  C'^H^"'Br^O\  is  obtained  by  acting  on  retene  with  excess  of 
bro.nine,  treating  the  product  with  boiling  aqueous  potash  and  with  ether,  and  re- 
crystallising  the  residue  from  carbon  sulphide.  It  forms  colourless  prisms,  melts  at 
110°-112°,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  ether,  more 
easily  in  ligroi'n.  very  easily  in  boiling  benzene  and  carbon  sulphide. 

When  1  mol.  retene  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  placed  in  a  water-bath  with  5  mols. 
bromine,  the  product  treated  with  potash  ley,  water,  and  alcohol,  and  then  boiled 
with  ether,  the  tetrabromoretene  just  described  remains  undissolved,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  when  left  to  evaporate  leaves  a  compound  isomeric  therewith,  in  the  form  of 
a  resinous  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  ligroi'n,  very  soluble  in  carbon  sul- 
phide. This  modification  of  tetrabromoretene  is  also  formed  from  the  tetrabromide 
of  dibromoretene,  C'^H'^Br^Br^  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Oxidation-products  of  Retene.  When  warm  solutions  of  retene  and  chromic 
acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  are  mixed  together,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  the  liquid 
on  cooling  becoming  filled  with  needle-shaped  crystals  ;  and  on  diluting  with  water, 
and  treating  the  residue  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  with  warm  ether, 
which  removes  a  viscid  mass,  the  chief  product,  (called  dioxyretistene  by 

Wahlfors,  vi.  994)  remains  undissolved.  The  soda-solution  with  which  the  crude 
product  has  been  treated,  yields,  when  concentrated,  yellow  scaly  crystals  the  solution 
of  which  gives  a  fiocculent  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  treating  this  precipi- 
tate with  alcohol  at  50°,  a  brown  mass  remains  undissolved,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling 
deposits  yellowish  shining  scales.  By  saturating  the  mother-liquor  of  the  first- 
separated  scales  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed  which  when  boiled 
with  water  partly  dissolves,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid 
throws  down  white  nearly  insoluble  flocks  ;  and  from  this  precipitate  alcohol  extracts 
the  compound  which  crystallises  in  yellow  shining  scales.  When  the  residue 

left  after  the  extraction  of  this  lust  compound  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  concen- 
trated baryta-water,  a  brown-yellow  solution  is  obtained,  yielding,  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  precipitate  from  which,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
boiling  alcohol,  the  compound  C'^H^'O-  is  obtained  in  colourless  needles. 

Dioxyretistene  crystallises  on  cooling  from  its  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  fiat, 
deep  orange- coloured  prisms,  melts  at  190°,  sublimes  in  orange-red  needles  without  de- 
composition when  cautiously  heated,  and  is  mo  lerately  soluble  in  benzene  and  acetic  acid. 
100  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  dissolve  2-2  to  2-3  pts.  of  it;  cold  alcohol  only 
0'15  pts.  It  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  bromine  acts 
upon  it,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen.  When  heated  with  ordinary  nitric  add,  it  dis- 
solves unaltered,  but  the  fuming  acid  converts  it  into  a  nitro-product.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration,  but  on  heating  it  with  the  acid  on  the  water-bath, 
sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  on  cooling,  a  red  gelatinous  mass  is  formed,  which 
gives  red  crystalline  flocks  when  boiled  with  water.  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
chromic  acid,  in  acetic  acid  solution  it  yields  oxidation-products  soluble  in  aqueous 
sodium  carbonate.  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  solution  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide, 
but  the  concentrated  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  greenish  resinous  mass.  AVhen  fused 
with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  yields  a  black  mass,  forming  with  water  a  red  solution 
which  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  greenish  precipitate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
several  bodies,  from  which  ether  extracts  a  red  viscid  mass,  while  the  residue  dis- 
solves in  carbon  sulphide  or  in  benzene  with  a  fine  blue  or  greenish-blue  colour. 
Dioxyretistene  dissolves  with  diflSculty  in  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is 
precipitated  therefrom  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  its  original  state. 

The  compound  called  by  Wahlfors  '  monobromoretistene',  obtained  by  the  action  of 
2  mols.  bromine  on  1  mol.  dioxyretistene,  has,  according  to  Ekstrand,'the  empirical 
formula  C^"H^'Br^O^.  It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small  red  prisms, 
melts  at  234°-235°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  sulphide,  more 
solable  in  benzene  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 

When  dioxyretistene  is  heated,  with  10  pts.  baryta,  there  is  formed,  together  wi  h 
water  and  combustible  gas,  a  red  oil  which  solidifies  after  some  time,  and  yields  to 
boiling  alcohol  a  body,  C^^H^'O,  which  crystallises  in  long  flat  colourless  needles, 
melts  at  89^-90°,  and  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  The  residual  oil 
vields  by  fractional  distillation  a  liquid  which  has  the  composition  C-'H-'-,  and  boils 
at  215°-220°. 

Dioxyretistene  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  in  alcoholic  solution, 
but  when  heated  with  zinc-dust  and  potash-ley  it  partly  dissolves,  and  the  solution 
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yields  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  green  precipitate  of  a  quinol,  which  on  exposure  to 
the  air  is  quickly  reoxidised  to  dioxyretisteue.  Dioxyretistene,  distilled  with  zinc- 
dust,  yields,  together  with  riitene,  a  small  quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C'*H'*,  which 
melts  at  56°-o7°,  and  is  probably  dibenzyl. 

The  compound  C'^H^^O^  (p.  1755)  crystallises  in  colourless  shining  scales,  melts 
at  139°,  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acet'c  acid,  sparingly  in 
water,  from-  which  it  crystallises  in  shining  scales  ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 
The  sodium  salt,  C'^H'^NaO',  crystallises  in  shining  scales  ;  the  potassium  salt  like- 
wise. The  barium  salt,  (C'^H'^0'')'^Ba,  forms  large  colourless  laminae.  The  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt  forms  with  ferric  chloride,  after  a  while,  a  precipitate  consisting  of 
small  needles ;  with  lead  acetate,  a  bulky  precipitate  becoming  crystalline  after  some 
time  ;  with  silver  nitrate  a  precipitate  made  up  of  microscopic  prisms. 

The  compound  C'*H'''0-  (p.  1755)  melts  at  222°,  may  be  sublimed,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sodium  salt,  C'^H'^NaO-,  forms 
large  brown-yellow  laminae,  and  dissolves  with  moderate  facility,  its  solution  giving 
amorphous  precipitates  with  lead  acetate  and  silver  nitrate.  The  barium  salt  forms 
small  shining  scales. 

RETEN-ESUIiPHONZC  ACIDS  (Ekstrand,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxv.  86). 

Retenedisulphonic  acid,  C'^H'^(S0^H)2, — When  retene  is  gradually  added  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  concentrated  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is 
left  to  itself  for  two  to  three  weeks,  slender  needles  of  the  compound  C'^H'®(SO^H)''' + 
5H-S0^  separate  out.  The  free  disulphonic  acid  obtained  from  the  barium  or  lead 
salt  is  very  soluble,  and  separates  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  small 
needles  and  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  well-defined  needles  or  prisms.  Its  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  compound  thus  formed 
seems  to  contain  varying  quantities  of  the  latter  acid..  The  following  salts  have  been 
prepared  and  analysed : 

1  part  dissolves 

C'8H'6(S03K)2    +    iH^O  (at  100°).  silky  needles,    in  5-6  of  water 
C'8H'«(S03Na)2   +    iH^O        „  „  in  2-3 

C'8H'«(S03)2Ba  +  gg^Q       j'^o)    prisms,  slowly  in  60-61 

C'«H>«(S03)'^Sr  H-  l^H-O  (at  100°)           „          in  24-25 

C'«H'«(S07Ca  +  ^|HS(atl5°)             "          '"^0-21  „ 

C'8H'«(S03)2Mg  +  2H20  (at  100°),  woolly  needles,  in  25-26 

C'8H'6fS03^2n„  ,  li-H^O        „       pale  green  . 

O  ±1  (bU  j  I.U  +  .JJ20  (at  15°),   long  needles  * 

C'»H'«(S03)2Pb  +  H^O  (at  100°),  long  prisms, 

slowly  in  54-55  „ 

RetenedisuVphonic  dichloride,  C'^H'^(S02C1)^  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  the  potassium  salt,  crystallises  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  in  hare 
prisms,  melting  at  175°;  it  dissolves  readily  in  benzene,  sparingly  in  ether,  and  is 
scarcely  attacked  by  boiling  water,  which  does  not  decompose  it  completely  till  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  160°. 

An  isomeric  retenedisulphonic  acid  appears  to  exist. 

Betenetrisulphonic  acid,  C'^H'^(SO^H)^  is  formed  by  heating  retene  with  a 
mixture  of  common  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water-bath  ;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  water ;  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  is  obtained  on  cooling  from  a  very 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  very  readily  in 

water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid.  Its  barium  salt,  [C'm''(SO^yfBa.+  |  i^?o^at^l5°' 
differs  somewhat  in  form  and  solubility  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared (crystallising  in  needles  soluble  in  16  pts.  water,  or  in  prisms  soluble  in  11  pts.) 

The  lead  salt,  [C'«H'5(SO^)3] W  +  j  ^^^^^^     j^o,  forms  thin  needles. 

The  acid  obtained  by  treating  retene  with  sulphuric  anhydride  yields  three  different 
barium  salts. 

REZBAITYXTS.    See  Cosalite  (p.  572). 

RKABDOPHANE.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  very  rare  mineral  from 
Cornwall,  consisting  essentially  of  didymium  and  erbium  phosphates  (Lettsom,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxvi.  1028). 

RKAGZTE.  A  bismuth  arsenate,  5Bi20^2As205  +  SH^O,  sp.  gr.  G-82,  occurring, 
together  with  several  uranic  arsenates  (vii.  1190),  in  the  White  Hart  Mine,  near 
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Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  Its  analysis  by  C.  Winckler  {Jahrh.  Min.  1871,  869  ;  1874, 
682)  gave : 

Bi^O^  As'O*  H^'O     Fe^0»,A1^0»      CoO  CaO  ilatrix 

72-8  U-2  4-6  1-6  1-5  Oo  3-3  =  98-5 

RKAlVIia"Crs.  The  glucoside  of  yellow  berries  {Rh.  infectoriiis),  called  xantho- 
rhamnin  by  Gellatly,  rhamnegin  by  Schiitzeuberger,  and  its  derivatives,  have  been 
examined  by  Liebermann  a.  Hormann  \Bcr.  xi.  952,  1618),  with  results  different  from 
those  obtained  by  previous  investigators  (v.  100 ;  vi.  994  ;  vii.  561). 

Xanthorhamnin,  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  readily  splits  up  into 
rhamnetin,  C'''^H*''0^,  and  a  sugar,  supposed  by  Liebermann  a.  Hormann  to  be  differ- 
ent from  all  others  yet  known,  and  named  by  them  '  rhamnodulcite.'  Behrend, 
however  {Ber.  xi.  1353),  has  shown  that  it  is  identical  with  isodulcitol,  CH'^O" 
(p.  1131).  Xanthorhamnin  is  also  converted  into  rhamnetin  by  simply  heating  it  at 
130°-160°.  Liebermann  a.  Hormann  assign  to  xanthorhamnin  the  formula  C^'^'K'^'^O'^^ , 
which  agrees  nearly  with  the  analysis  of  the  potassium-derivative  (hifra),  and  repre- 
sents correctly  the  resolution  of  xanthorhamnin  into  rhamnetin  and  isodulcitol,  these 
products  being  formed  in  the  proportion  of  1  mol.  rhamnetin  to  2  mols.  dulcitol : 

C18H66029  +  5h;20  =  20^2^1005  +  iC^m^O^ 

Potassium-xanthorhamnin,  C^'^H^^j^^O^^,  is  obtained  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  xanthorhamnin  with  a  slight  excess  of  alcoholic  potash,  as  a  thick  yellow  precipi- 
tate which,  after  rapid  filtration,  washing  with  alcohol,  and  drying  over  sulphuric 
acid,  forms  a  yellow  powder,  yielding  by  analysis  11*81  per  cent,  potassium  ;  cale. 
12-40  per  cent.  It  is  tolerably  permanent  when  dry,  but  becomes  brown  and  resinous 
when  moist. 

Rhamnetin,  C'^H^^O^,  crystallises  from  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  in  micro- 
scopic needles  ;  from  phenol  in  distinct  yellow  needles. 

Dihromorhamnetin,  C'-H*'Br-0^  prepared  by  adding  bromine  to  finely  pulverised 
rhamnetin  suspended  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  forms  beautiful  yellow  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  also  in  benzene  ;  alkalis  dissolve  it 
with  yellow  colour.    It  dyes  like  rhamnetin,  only  with  a  somewhat  redder  tint. 

Diacetyl-rhamnetiny  C'-H^(OC-H^O)^0^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  rhamnetin  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  in  a  vessel  with  upright  condenser,  till  a 
portion  of  the  crystallised  product  is  no  longer  coloured  by  dilute  alkali.  It  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  containing  one-tenth  part  of  acetic  anhydride  in  white  silky  needles 
melting  at  185^. 

Dibromacetyl-rhamnetin,  prepared  in  like  manner  from  dihromorhamnetin,  forms 
white  shining  needles  which  turn  yellow  at  200°,  and  melt  at  211°-212°. 

Dipropionyl'rkamneti7i,C^-'R\OC^'K^O)-0^,  prepared  like  the  acetyl-compound  with 
sodium  propionate  and  propionic  anhydride,  crystallises  in  light  yellow  needles  melting 
at  158°-162° 

Dibenzoyl-rhamnetin,  C^228(0C^H^0)^0^,  prepared  by  heating  1  pt.  rhamnetin  with 
4  pts.  benzoic  anhydride  at  150°,  crystallises  in  small  silky  almost  colourless  needles, 
easily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  chloroform  and  in  alcohol,  melting  at 
210°-212°. 

Dimethyl-rhamnetin,  C*2H^(0H^)^0^,  is  formed  by  heating  xanthorhamnin  at  120°- 
130°,  with  potassium  methyl-sulphate  and  absolute  methyl  alcohol,  the  xanthorhamnin 
being  first  converted,  with  separation  of  isodulcitol,  into  rhamnetin,  which  then  takes 
up  2  at.  methyl.  I)imeth)'l-rhamnetin  crystallises  in  needles  having  a  very  faint 
yellowish  tint,  and  melting  at  156°-157°. 

RHODZTTM.  Pulverised  rhodium  decomposes  formic  acid,  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature, into  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  "When  the  decomposing  power  slackens,  it 
may  be  restored  by  washing  the  metal  and  drying  it  in  the  air.  Alcohol  is  also 
decomposed  by  rhodium  in  presence  of  alkalis,  at  a  temperature  only  a  little  above 
that  of  the  air,  hydrogen  being  given  off,  and  an  alkaline  acetate  produced.  The 
same  action  is  produced  by  iridium,  but  not  by  platinum  or  palladium  (Deville  a. 
Debray,  Compt.  reiul.  Ixxviii.  1782). 

On  Mercaptide  of  Rhodiwn,  see  p.  1276. 

RHCEABZNS.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  base  in  the  imripe  capsules  of  the 
red  poppy  (Papaver  Rhoeas),  see  p.  1664. 

RHUBARB.  From  a  comparison  of  observations  made  in  the  last  few  years  on 
the  sources  of  officinal  rhubarb,  H.  Werner  {Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  xi.  116)  concludes  that 
Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarb  are  obtained  from  Rheum  palmatum,  and  that  this  plant 
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is  indigenous  in  the  Upper  Hoang-ho  in  the  Highland  of  West  China  around  Lake 
Koko-nur. 

Comparative  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  rhubarb  have  been  made  by  Dragendorff 
{Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  826)  : 

I.  Eheum  Moscovicum,  imported  in  1860  with  the  last  consignment  of  the  Crown 
rhubarb. 

II.  Eheum  Chinense,  delivered  from  the  Crown  Warehouse,  St.  Petersburg,  1877. 

III.  Eheum  palmatum  Tanguticum. 

IV.  Eheum  anglicum  cultum  from  Moscow. 

V.  Rhubarb  cultiA'ated  in  Siberia. 


J 

jj 

III 

IV 

V 

Moisture  ..... 

9-52 

11-25 

10-35 

11  09 

8-69 

Ash  

8*27 

6-32 

24*05 

3*20 

•10-38 

.  Mucilage  soluble  in  water  . 

3-35 

1-58 

1-71 

255 

3-08 

Arabic  acid  soluble  in  water  not 

precipitated  by  alcohol  . 

5-82 

6-43 

3-17 

8-32 

2-01 

■  Metarabic  acid  .... 

3-82 

5-70 

2-57 

3-22 

8-47 

Pararabin  .... 

3-91 

2-10 

3  54 

1-95 

302 

Starch   

8-40 

6-20 

6-32 

16-50 

11-95 

Cellulose  

7-45 

7-64 

4-91 

4-29 

8-61 

Sugar   

5-55 

4-29 

3-94 

4-40 

3-66 

Substance    readily    soluble  in 

absolute  alcohol,  probably  a 

carbohydrate  .... 

2-70 

6-47 

7-41 

8-21 

1-95 

Cathartic  acid  .... 

5-25 

4-88 

2-03 

2-50 

2-26 

Malic  acid,  &c  

0-04 

1-09 

trace 

0-17 

1-24 

Calcium  oxalate 

3-28 

4-59 

4-19 

112 

2-15 

Chrysophanic  acid  soluble  in  pe- 

1-01 

troleum  spirit 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Chrysophane  and  tannin 

1713 

1^-17 

8-22 

4-83 

7-84 

Emodin,  erythroretin,  phseoretin, 

&c.        .  ... 

Dark  brown  crystalline  resin,  &c., 

113 

1  1-15 

J  1-18 

1  5-89 

629 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  . 

1-00 

I  2-69 

White  crystalline  resin  soluble  in 

2-32 

ether,  insoluble  in  alcohol 

0-15 

0-70 

0-49 

2-75 

Fat  

0-05 

0-15 

0-32 

6-17 

trace 

Albuminoid  substances 

4-37 

4-39 

4-33 

3-17 

3-92 

Paracellulose,  vasculose,  pectose, 

16-10 

lignin,  &c  

18-81 

10-90 

8-68 

10-72 

Cathartic  acid  appears  to  be  the  purgative,  and  tannin  and  chrysophane  the  tonic 
constituents  of  rhubarb,  so  that  No.  I.  and  II.  must  be  regarded  as  best  adapted  for 
therapeutic  purposes. 

On  the  detection  of  Turmeric  in  Rhubarb,  see  Turmeric. 

RICZN'OI.EIC  ACID,  C^sHs^O^.  This  acid  may  be  purified  by  fractional  pre- 
cipitation of  crude  castor-oil  soap  with  calcium  chloride.  If  the  first  fractions,  amount- 
ing to  about  a  third  of  the  entire  precipitation,  be  rejected,  the  following  |  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  pure  calcium  ricinole  (Glaus  a.  Hilkenkamp,  Bcr.  ix.  1916). 

Hydriodic  acid  appears  to  act  but  slightly  on  ricinoleic  acid  at  100°-170° ;  but  on 
gradually  adding  phosphorus  and  iodine  to  a  warm  emulsion  of  ricinoleic  acid  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  a  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  consisting  of  iodostearidenic 
acid,  C'^H^^IO^.  This  acid  easily  takes  up  1  mol.  bromine,  forming  the  acid 
C^^H^^Br^IO-,  and  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc-filings  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid)  it  is  converted  into  stearic  acid  (Claus  a.  Hilkenkamp). 

RlCIxnrs.  The  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  {Eicinus  communis)  have  been 
examined  by  E.  S.  Wayne  (Fharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  749),  who  finds  in  them  ri  ci  n  i  n  e 
and  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  nitrate.  They  yielded  24  per  cent,  ash 
containing : 

Silica 

CaO       MgO       K'^O      Na'^O     Fe'O'     P'O'      S0»       CI        CO"    and  sand  Loss 
33-40     6-20     27-15    2-12     0  70     668    2  90    1-63     16-20    2-41     0-61  --=  100 
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"When  castor-oil  is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  a  colourless  oil,  amountiDg  to 
about  a  third  of  its  volume,  passes  over,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  watery 
liquid,  while  a  spongy  saponifiable  mass  remains  in  the  retort.  The  oily  distillate 
consists,  to  about  one-half,  of  cenanthaldehyde,  and,  after  this  has  passed  over,  the 
thermometer  suddenly  rises  considerably,  then  remains  stationary  for  some  time,  and 
a  body  collects  in  the  receiver,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  appears  to 
be  a  new  acid  of  the  oleic  series.  It  melts  at  24-5°,  boils  at  198°-200°,  under  a 
pressure  of  90  mm.,  and  gives  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C'^H'-^O'-. 
It  is  resolved  by  fusion  with  potash  into  acetic  and  nonoic  acid,  (C^H^^O^),  and  yields 
with  bromine  an  addition-product,  from  which  hydrobromic  acid  is  readily  extracted 
by  alcoholic  potash  (F.  Kraflft,  Ber.  x.  2034). 

RZPZDOIiZTS.  This  mineral  from  the  Zillerthal  has  been  analysed  by  A.  J. 
Egger  {Mill.  Mitth.  1874,  244),  with  the  following  results  : 

SiO»         Al'O*         Fe'O^         FeO  CaO  MgO  H=0  Sp.gr. 

26-02       20-16       1-07       28-08       0'44       15-50       9-65  =  100-92       2  955 

RI-VOTZTE.  'An  amorphous  mineral  of  yellow-green  to  dark  grey-green  colour, 
occurring,  contaminated  with  malachite  and  imbedded  in  limestone,  on  the  Avestern 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  del  Cadi,  in  the  province  of  Lerida  in  Spain.  It  has  been 
analysed  by  X.  Ducloux  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1471),  who  represents  the  results  by 
the  formula  Sb^O^  4-  4(Cu,Ag)C03 : 

Sb'O"  C0=  CuO         Ag'O         CaO  Sp.  gr. 

42-00       21-00       39-50       1-18       trace  =  103-68  3-55-3-62 

ROCEIiIiA  ruCirORIVIIS.  This  lichen,  which  is  characterised  by  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  has  been  examined  by  Stenhouse  a.  Groves  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxv. 
60).  It  was  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  dried  and  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol ;  the 
extracts  were  freed  from  alcohol ;  the  residue  was  boiled  several  times  with  small 
quantities  of  alcohol,  and  then  with  benzene  to  remove  fat  and  chlorophyll ;  and  the 
residue  then  left  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  filtered  hot.  The  alcoholic 
solution  on  cooling  deposited  two  kinds  of  crystals — slender  feathery  crystals  of  a 
substance  wdiich  has  not  yet  been  examined,  and  large  shining  prisms  of  a  substance 
having  the  composition  C"H-^N^O^  designated  as  Ficrorocellin.  This  compound 
melts  at  192 --194°,  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether  and  in 
benzene,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  petroleum,  and  carbon  sulphide.  By  oxidation 
with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  benzaldehyde  and  benzoic  acid. 

Xanthorocdlin,  C-'H^^N-O-,  is  formed  by  heating  picrorocellin  to  220°,  or  boiling 
it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  best  by  dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid, 
and  boiling  the  solution,  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises 
in  yellow  needles,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  is  strongly  attacked  by  hot 
nitric  acid,  yielding  a  substance  not  yet  analysed,  which  crystallises  in  hexagonal 
prisms, 

Picrorocellin,  boiled  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  soda-ley,  yields  a  substance  which 
crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  154°,  and  gives  by  analysis  numbers 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  empirical  formula  C-^H-^N^O^. 

ROGSRSZTE.    See  Niobates  (p.  1395). 

ROMAir  CHAZVZOMZZiE  OZZi.  The  acid  product  obtained  by  saponifying  this 
oil — hitherto  regarded  as  a  single  acid,  viz.  angelic  acid  (p.  86) — is  now  found  to  be  a 
mixture  of  two  isomeric  bodies,  C^H'^O-,  viz.  angelic  acid,  melting  at  45°-45-5°,  and 
boiling  at  185°  (not  at  194°  as  formerly  stat^^d),  and  tiglic  acid,  melting  at  64*5° 
and  boiling  at  198-5°,  together  with  small  quantities  of  isobutyric  acid,  and  a  fourth 
acid,  not  yet  isolated,  but  probably  consisting  of  methacrylic  acid  (Fittig  a.  Kopp, 
Ber.  ix.  1195). 

Koebig  {Licbig's  Amialen.  cxcv.  92),  by  submitting  the  oil  to  careful  fractional 
distillation,  has  shown  that  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  isobutylic  isobutyrate,  isobutylic 
angelate,  amylic  angclate,  and  amylic  tiglate,  together  with  the  angelic  and  tiglic  ethers 
of  a  new  primary  hexyl  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0  8295  at  15°,  b.  p.  152-153°),  and  the  cor- 
responding ethers  of  terpene-alcohol  or  anthemol.  Other  substances,  if  present  at  all, 
can  exist  in  the  oil  only  in  very  small  quantities. 

ROSAXZZiZN-Z:,  C-''H^^N^  This  base  is  formed  by  digesting  aurin  with  alcoholic 
ammonia  at  150  ■  for  several  days,  or  with  aqueous  ammonia  at  120°  for  twenty  hours  ; 
if  the  action  be  longer  continued,  leucaniline  is  produced.  At  180°  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds more  quickly,  with  formation  of  rosaniline  (Dale  a.  Schorlemmer,  Ber.  x.  1016, 
1123),  see  Auein  (p.  136).    According  to  Monnet.  Reverdin  a.  Nolting  {Ber.  xii.  445), 
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the  presence  of  meta-toluidine  in  commercial  toluidine  from  which  rosaniline  is  pre 
pared,  injures  the  purity  of  the  colours. 

Kosenstiehl  {Coinpt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  415;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  viii.  176;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxix.  935)  describes  three  isomeric  rosanilines  obtained :  (a)  from  aniline 
and  paratoluidine  ;  {$)  from  ortho-toluidine  (pseudotoluidine)  alone,  or  from  ortho- 
toluidine  and  aniline  ;  (7)  from  ortho-  and  para-toluidines,  or  from  a  mixture  of  these 
two  bases  with  aniline.  This  modification  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  toluidine- 
red  and  of  the  fuehsines.  As  )8-rosaniline  is  formed  from  o-toluidine  alone,  the  latter 
must  first  be  partly  converted  by  the  oxidising  agent  into  aniline.  All  the  three 
rosanilines  are  resolved  into  their  components  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid. 

Diazorosaniline  is  formed  from  rosaniline  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  Its 
aurochloride,  C-^H'^N^Cl^jH^O  +  AuCl^,  is  a  light  yellow  flocculent  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, which  detonates  when  heated,  and  when  boiled  with  water  gives  off  all  its 
nitrogen  in  the  free  state.  The  platinochloride,{C^''Wm''G\\'E:'Of,ZVtGl*-\-6WO, 
likewise  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  when  boiled  with  water,  leaving  a  residue  containing 
rosolic  acid.  The  aurochloride  of  diazohydrocyanorosaniline,  C2*'H''*(CN)N^CP,3AuCP, 
is  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  off  only  6  ats. 
nitrogen.  The  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  yielding  hydrocyanorosolic 
acid  (E.  a.  0.  Fischer,  Liebigs  Annalen,  cxciv.  277). 

Diazoleucaniline  is  formed  by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  leucaniline  hydro- 
chloride. Its  hydrochloride  is  a  light  yellow  sticky  mass,  forming  with  auric  chloride 
the  sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  C20H'''N«CP.3AuCP  +  H^O. 

"When  leucaniline  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  in  small  por- 
tions treated  with  nitrous  acid,  and  the  resulting  red  liquid  added,  with  stirring,  to 
boiling  alcohol,  a  dark  red  liquid  is  obtained,  which  when  neutralised  deposits  an  oil 
yielding  on  distillation  tolyldiphenylmethane,  C2"H»«  =  CH(C^H^)(C«H5)2.  Hence 
it  appears  that  diazoleucaniline  is  converted  by  boiling  alcohol  into  tolyldiphenyl- 
methane (E.  a.  0.  Fischer). 

Pararosaniline,  C'«H'^N8  =  ^]^2  C6H*>^<NH  ^        ^'       ^^^cher,  Ber.  xi. 


195,  473,  612,  1079,  1598;  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxciv.  242).  This  base  is  formed: 
1.  By  oxidising  a  solution  of  trinitrotriphenylmethane,  C'^H''(N02)^  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  with  chromic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  trinitro-triphenyl  carbinoi, 
C'^H'2(N02)^OH,  and  reducing  the  latter  with"  zinc-dust,  taking  care  that  the  action 
does  not  go  too  far,  as  otherwise  paraleucaniline  will  be  formed.  The  transformation 
takes  place  by  two  stages,  as  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

N02.C«HV  p/C«H*(OH)  ^         _  .„2o  .4.  NH2.C«flK  p^C«HXOH) 

Trinitroplienyl-carbinol.  Triamidoplienyl-carbmol. 

NH2.C''H^p/C«H^(0H)  _  ^  NmC^HV  n/?'-^' 

Triamidophenyl-carbinol.  Pararosaniline. 

JDiazopararosaniline,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  pararosaniline, 
forms  a  hydrochloride : 

Ci9Hi30N«Cl»  =  (Cm2C«H*)2C(OH)C«H*N2Cl, 

which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  with  formation  ofaurin  orpararosolic 
acid,  It  unites  with  auric  chloride,  forming  a  yellow  crystalline  double  salt 

slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrocyanopararosaniline,  G'^'^By^W^O^^WW.Cl^IL,  easily  obtained  by 
direct  combination,  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble, 
in  colourless  oblique  prisms.  Its  hydrochloride  decomposes  at  180°-190°  into  HCl, 
HON,  and  parafuchsine.  Nitrous  acid  converts  the  base  into  diazohydro- 
cyanopararosaniline,  the  hydrochloride  of  which,  C^^H'^N^CP  +  211^0,  forms 
slender,  colourless,  very  explosive  needles,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water, 
yielding  a  compound  identical  with  the  hydrocyano-derivative  which  Graebe  a.  Caro 
obtained  from  aurin : 

Ci9Hi2CN(N2Cl)3  +  3H20  =  3N2  +  3HC1  +  C"Hl2eN(0H)^ 

Pentamethyl-pararosaniline,  C'^H^2(CH^)^N3. — This,  according  to  E.  and  0. 
Fischer  (Ber.  xi.  2095),  is  the  constitution  of  methyl-violet,  which  is  produced  by 
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the  oxidising  action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphoric  acidon  hexmethyl-triamidotri- 
phenyl- methane,  the  product  of  the  action  of  1  mol.  chloral  on  3  mols.  dimethylaniline 
in  prt  sence  of  zinc  chloride.  The  formation  of  methyl- violet  from  this  hexmethylated 
base  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

[(CH«)2N.C«H*]2CH.C«H^N(CH3)2  +  0^  =  [(CHO'N.CH^j^c/l 

\N(CH») 

Hexmethyl-triamidotriphenylmethane.  Methyl-violet. 

+  H'-^O  +  CH'O 

Paraleucanlllne,  C'^H^^N',  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (Zn 
and  HCl)  on  pararosaniline,  and  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrochloride,  G'^1]'''N^3HC1-1- 
The  free  base  may  be  obtained  by  adding  zinc-dust  to  a  solution  of  trinitro- 
triphenylmethane  or  trinitrotriphenylcarbinol  in  glacial  acetic  acid  till  the  red  colour 
disappears.  It  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  converted  into  pararosaniline  by 
oxidising  agents,  most  readily  by  heating  the  free  base  for  a  short  time  with  a  syrupy 
solution  of  arsenic  acid  at  130°-140°.  Paraleucaniline  hydrochloride,  heated  at  150°- 
16U'-,  is  partly  converted  into  fuchsine. 

Paraleucaniline  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  a  diazo-compound,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  which,  C'^H'^ON^CP,  crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  imparts  a  greenish-blue 
colour  to  solutions.  By  dissolving  paraleucaniline  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  treating  the 
solution  by  small  portions  with  nitrous  acid,  and  proceeding  in  the  manner  already 
described  for  leucaniline  (p.  1760),  diazoparaleucaniline  is  first  produced,  and 
then  converted  into  triphenylmethane,  CH(OH^)'. 

ROSAVRXXr,  or  ROSOZiIC  ACID,  C^oHi^O^  =  {C^WOWfC^^  I  (Graebe 

a.  Caro,  vi.  1390;  Liebig^s  Annalen,  c\xx.  184;  Dale  a.  Schorl emraer,  x. 
2230;  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxxv.  159).  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  rosaniline : 

C20H'9N3  +  3N02H  =  C2"Hi«0'  -f  SW-O  +  3N2. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  on  phenol  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  Dale  a.  Schorlemmer  have  shown  that  the  product  of 
this  reaction  is  not  rosaurin,  but  its  lower homologue,  aurin,  C'^H''*0'  (p,  1763).  At 
present  the  reaction  above  mentioned  is  the  only  one  by  which  rosaurin  has  been  obtained. 
The  name  '  rosaurin' is  proposed  by  Dale  a.  .Schorlemmer  in  preference  to  the  older 
name,  rosolic  acid,  to  indicate  the  homology  of  the  compound  to  aurin,  and  the 
resemblance  which  it  exhibits  to  aurin  in  its  power  of  combining  with  acids. 

Preparation. —  500  grams  of  rosaniline  (or  the  corresponding  quantity  of  a  ros- 
aniline salt)  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1500  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
with  1500  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  brownish-yellow  liquid  which  is  formed  is  diluted, 
after  filtration,  with  about  150  litres  of  cold  water.  A  dilute  solution  of  sodium  or 
potassium  nitrite  is  gradually  added,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  rosaniline  has 
almost  but  not  quite  disappeared.  This  point  may  be  determined  by  placing  from 
time  to  time  a  drop  or  two  of  the  mixture  on  filter  paper,  and  watching  the  outside 
part  of  the  circle  formed.  As  long  as  rosaniline  is  present,  a  red  border  is  produced, 
and  the  addition  of  the  nitrite  must  be  continued  till  this  appears  very  faint,  but  still 
perceptible.  The  liquid  is  then  gradually  heated  to  boiling,  and  as  soon  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  ceases,  it  is  quickly  filtered.  On  cooling,  tolerably  pure  rosaurin  separates 
in  fine,  brilliant,  brownish  green  crystals.  To  purify  this  product,  it  is  dissolved  in 
caustic  soda,  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid.  The  impurities 
separate  in  dark  brownish-red  flocks,  and  by  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to  the  nearly 
colourless  liquid  and  gentle  warming,  the  rosaurin  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  great 
purity.  Obstinately  adhering  inorganic  salts  are  best  got  rid  of  by  solution  in  alcohol 
and  precipitation  with  hot  water.  The  best  way  to  crystallise  rosaurin  is  from  dilute 
alcohol,  or  ly  decomposing  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  with  boiling  water.  In 
the  first  case,  ruby-red  crystals  are  slowly  formed,  while  in  the  second  greenish  plates 
with  metallic  lustre  separate  out. 

Rosaurin  dissolves  very  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  somewhat  more  sparingly  in  the 
cold,  and  is  also  moderately  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  ether,  but  insoluble 
in  benzene  and  carbon  disulphide.  Water  dissolves  it  slightU',  acids  a  little  more 
freely.  These  solutions  have  a  yellowish-red  colour.  Rosaurin  dissolves  in  alkalis 
with  a  red  colour,  which  in  thin  layers  becomes  of  a  bluish-red,  in  thick  layers  of  a 
yellowish-red  tint.  In  accordance  with  this  the  absorption  spectrum  in  a  somewhat 
<ieep-coloured  solution  consists  only  of  a  bright  band  (from  30  to  50  on  the  scale  of 
the  Kirchhoff-Bunsen  apparatus).  On  dilution  a  violet  streak  appears;  on  still 
further  dilution  the  briglat  streaks  extend,  and  finally  only  a  broad  dark  band  is  seen. 
Vol.  VUI.  5  X 
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the  middle  of  which  is  situated  at  64  to  65,  but  at  95  the  green  is  very  feeble. 
Eosaurin  does  not  melt  when  heated  to  270°.  On  stronger  heating  a  bulky  carbonaceous 
mass  is  formed,  and  phenol  and  water  escape. 

Reactions. — Rosaurin  has  but  a  very  feeble  acid  character,  and  therefore  does  not 
easily  form  well-characterised  salts  with  bases.  The  ammonia  salt  separates  in  the 
form  of  steel-blue  needles,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  water. 
It  o;radually  loses  its  ammonia  on  exposure  to  air  as  well  as  by  washing.   The  barium 

and  lead  compounds  also  decompose  when  washed.    Beducing  agents  convert  rosaurin  i 

into  hydrorosaurin.    A  sohition  of  a  rosaurin-compound  in  caustic  soda  is  easily  | 

decolorised  by  warming  with  zinc-dust.    Sodium-amalgara  produces  the  same  result.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  sulphurous  acid  does  not  eiTect  this  reduction  even  at  200°.  | 

Rosaurin  dissolves,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  potassium  cyanide,  and  acids  added  to  the  j 
colourless  solution  throw  down  hydrocyanorosaurin.    Acid  sulphites  of ^  the  alkalis 

dissolve  and  perfectly  decolorise  rosaurin,  and  thus  afford  a  test  of  its  purity.  \ 

Oxidising  agents  act  readily  on  rosaurin,  giving  rise  to  compounds  which  dissolve  \ 

in  alkalis,  with  formation  of  the  same  colour  as  the  acid,  and  are  precipitated  of  a  { 

vermilion  colour,  but  are  difficult  to  crystallise.    In  such  cases  a  compound  contain-  [ 

ing  more  oxygen,  and  answering  to  the  formula  C■■^''H'''0^  seems  to  be  formed.  i 

When  rosaurin  is  heated  with  water  at  220°-250°,  a  colourless  body  easily  soluble  j 
in  w  ater  is  formed,  in  addition  to  brownish  products  of  decomposition  and  phenolic 

bodies.  This  colourless  compound  may  be  obtained  free  from  admixture,  by  extraction  | 

with  boiling  water,  evaporation,  and  repeated  crystallisation.    In  its  properties  and  ; 

the  result  of  its  analysis  it  agrees  with  the  compound  which  Liebermann  obtained  by  j 

heating  rosaniline  with  water  at  270°.  It  melts  at  about  200°,  and  has  a  composition  \ 

which  lies  between  C-«Hi«0<  and  C2«H'60*  +  H-'O.    The  composition  of  the  derivative  \ 

obtained  by  heating  it  with  acetic  anhydride  to  140°-150'^  shows  that  this  compound,  or  i 

at  least  its  chief  constituent,  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  C-"H'^0\  | 

and  that  four  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  can  be  replaced  by  acetyl.    This  tetracetyl-com-  i 

pound,  C2«H'20\C2H30)\  melts  at  148°-150°,  is  easily  soluble  iu  alcohol  and  acetic  I 

acid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  crystallisable  in  needles.    Liebermann  failed  to  j 

obtain  rosaurin  from  rosaniline,  because  rosaurin  is  decomposed  by  hot  water.  1 

Rosaurin  and  acetic  anhydride  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  ]  50°-200°  do  not  give  \ 

rise  to  an  acetyl-rosaurin  ;  but,  according  to  the  temperature,  various  colourless  com-  ■ 
pounds  are  formed,  and  among  them  triacetyl-leucorosaurin,  which  can  be  isolated  in 
the  pure  state  and  melts  at  148°. 

Leucorosaurin^  C^^H'^O^  prepared  by  warming  an  alkaline  solution  of  rosaurin 
with  zinc-dust  till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  separates  from  the  filtrate  in  brilliant 

silky  colourless  crystals.    By  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  columnar  or  aeicular  | 

crystals  are  formed,  which  generally  appear  brownish.    It  is  easily  soluble,  in  alcohol  1 

and  ether,  especially  on  heating,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  water.    It  gives  with  alkalis  ' 

a  colourless  solution,  which,  when  treated  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  assumes  the  ! 

colour  of  rosaurin,  but  contains  instead  a  body  richer  in  oxygen.    Ferric  chloride  j 

acts  upon  it  in  the  same  way.  1 

Triacetyl-leucorosaurin,  C^H'^O^(C^H^O)',  is  formed  when  leucorosaurin  is  heated  j 
with  anhydrous  acetic  acid  or  acetyl  chloride  to  130°-150°.  The  product  of  the  j 
reaction,  when  decomposed  by  water,  washed,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  ] 
deposits  triacetyl-leucorosaurin  in  long  needles.  This  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  \ 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  melts  | 
at  148°-149°,  and  solidifies  to  a  glassy  mass,  which,  after  a  long  time,  becomes  crys- 
talline.  "When  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  it  shows  tolerable  stability,  but  gradually 
dissolves  to  a  red  liquid. 

Hydrocyanorosaurin,C^^lS}'^1^0^,\s  obtained  by  acting  on  the  potassium  or  • 
sodium-derivative  of  rosaurin  with  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.    Acids  precipitate 

hydrocyanorosaurin  from  the  cold  solution  in  white  crystalline  flocks,  but  if  the  solution  ! 

is  hot,  the  product  cakes  together  in  resinous  brownish  masses,  which  gradually  ! 

become  crystalline  on  cooling.    It  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  j 

alcohol.    Hydrocyanorosaurin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  but  with  j 

difficulty  in  water.    Alkalis  dissolve  it  easily  to  colourless  liquids,  which  become  faintly  | 

red  after  long  boiling.    Its  melting  point  cannot  be  obtained,  since  it  remains  solid  j 

at  200°,  and  decomposes  when  heated  above  this  point.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  J 

dissolves  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  readily  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  production  of  a  violet  | 

colour,  which  becomes  redder  on  further  heating,  and  brown  when  boiled.    On  heating  ,i 
hydrocyanorosaurin  with  acetic  anhydride  to  140°-150°,  a  derivative  is  obtained, 
which  has  the  composition  of  triacetyl-hydrocyanorosaurin,  C-*H'^(C2II^0)^N0^,  is 

insoluble  in  "water,  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  small  ! 
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colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  143°.  By  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is  coloured  in  the 
same  way  as  hydrocyanorosaurin. 

Tetrahromorosaurin,  C-^H'-Br^O^  is  formed  by  dropping  an  excess  of  bromine  into 
a  solution  of  rosaurin  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates  at  once  in  brownish- 
green  plates  having  a  metallic  lustre.  The  crystals  may  be  freed  from  rosaurin  by 
boiling  with  alcohol,  but  some  compounds  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  bromine 
remain  :  these  can  be  removed  by  recrystallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Tetrahromorosaurin  crystallises  from  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  it  abundantly  on 
heating,  in  brilliant  green  plates.  When  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  water,  or 
from  an  alkaline  solution  by  an  acid,  it  forms  red  microscopic  crystals.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water;  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  with  a  fine  violet  colour 
in  the  fixed  alkalis  and  in  ammonia.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  a  moderately  deep- 
coloured  ammoniacal  solution  shows,  in  addition  to  a  bright  band  reaching  from  30  to 
45  (Kirchhoff-Bunsen  scale),  a  second  fainter  one  from  110  to  125.  In  dilute 
solutions  a  faint  dark  band  appears  between  50  and  60,  while  the  part  of  the  spectrum 
corresponding  with  the  above  bright  streaks  is  intensely  bright.  Eeducing  agents 
convert  this  tetrabromo-compound  into  the  corresponding  leuco-compound  ;  potassium 
cyanide  forms  a  hydrocyano-derivative,  and  alkaline  sulphites  give  rise  to  colourless 
solutions,  from  which  the  brominated  compound  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  in  red 
flocks. 

Tetrahromoleucorosaurin,  C^^H'*Br*0^,  obtained  by  heating  the  last-described  com- 
pound with  zinc-dust  and  caustic  soda,  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
in  plates  from  weak  spirit. 

Hydrocyanotetrahromorosaurin,  prepared  like  hydrocyanorosaurin,  crystallises  in 
colourless  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  blue  colour  (Graebe  a.  Caro). 

Aurin,  C'«H'^0'  =  (C«H^0H)2C<  I      .*     Pararosolic  aczt^.— This  lower  homo- 

logue  of  rosaurin  is  formed :  1 .  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  pararosaniline 
(p.  1760)  : 

Ci9j£i7N3  +  3N02H  =  C'^H'^O^  -I-  3H20  +  SN^. 

2.  Together  with  formic  acid,  by  heating  phenol  with  oxalic  acid  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid : 

3C«H«0  +  =  C^^H'^O^  +  CffO^  +  IWO. 

Pure  aurin  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  commercial  product  known  by  the  same 
name  (vii.  1 17),  by  passing  ammonia-gas  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
latter,  whereupon  steel-blue  crystals  separate  out,  consisting  of  ammonia-aurin, 
Qi3jji403_2NH^ ;  and  these,  when  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid, 
yield  aurin,  which,  after  being  well  washed  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol, 
gives  by  analysis,  as  a  mean  result,  78-55  per  cent,  carbon  and  4-96  hydrogen,  the 
formula  C'^H^O^  requiring  78-62  C,  4-83  H,  and  16-55  0. 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  formula  of  aurin  is  afforded  by  its  conversion  into 
leucaurin,  which  is  effected  by  treating  it  with  acetic  acid  and  zinc-dust.  The 
leucaurin  thus  prepared  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  in  large  flat  glistening  needles, 
and  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  at  100°,  gave  by  analysis  77-98  and  78-03  per 
cent,  e,  5-68  and  5-7  H,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C'^H^^O^  which  requires  78-08  C, 
5-48  H,  and  16'44  0. 

Tetrdbromaurin,  C'®H'°Br^O^  is  formed  on  adding  a  hot  solution  of  aurin  in  acetic 
acid  to  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  excess  of  bromine,  and  separates  in  small  brownish 
crystals  having  a  bronze  lustre.  Like  tetrabromorosaurin  {supra),  it  dissolves  in 
alkalis  with  violet  colour,  and  in  acid  solution  dyes  silk  and  wool  deep  violet. 

Compound,  of  Aurin  with  Acetic  Anhydride,  C'^H'-'O^C-'H^O^ — This  compound  is 
best  prepared  by  gently  boiling  aurin  with  acetic  anhydride,  mixing  the  resulting 
yellowish  solution  with  alcohol  to  decompose  the  excess  of  the  latter,  adding  hot 
water  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool.  The  compound 
then  separates  out  in  small  white  plates  melting  at  168°.  It  may  also  be  obtained, 
though  less  readily,  by  heating  aurin  with  acetyl  chloride  and  a  little  acetic  acid  till 
all  the  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  is  expelled,  and  then  adding  water.  It  may  be  boiled 
with  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  without  alteration,  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  turns  yellow,  and  on  cooling  deposits  stellate  groups 
of  brown  needles  consisting  of  a  compound  not  yet  analysed. 

*  Formerly  represented  by  the  formula  C'H^O*,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with  rosolic  acid 
(see  vi.  299  ;  vii.  117,  and  this  volume,  p.  ISfi), 
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Compound  with  Hydrochloric  acid. — When  a  hot  solution  of  aurin  in  acetic  acid  is 
saturated  with  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride,  the  liquid  assumes  a  light  yellowish-red 
colour,  and  soon  deposits  glistening  needles,  which  smell  strongly  of  acetic  acid  even 
Avhen  dry,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  acquire  a  steel-blue  lustre,  and  gradually 
crumble  to  a  brown-red  crystalline  powder.  This  compound,  crystallised  from  acetic 
acid  and  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  has  the  composition  C'^H'''O^HCI  +  2C2H''02, 
the  acetic  acid  playing  the  part  of  crystallisation-water.  On  heating  the  crystals  at 
110°  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  is  given  off,  leaving  the 
compound  C'^Hi*0^,HCl,  which  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  may  be  heated  to  190°  in 
a  current  of  dry  air,  without  alteration,  but  begins  to  give  off  hydrogen  chloride  at 
200°.  When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aurin, 
similar  but  smaller  needles  are  obtained,  containing  alcohol  of  crystallisation,  and 
represented  by  the  formula  C'^Hi-^O^.HCl -f-  SC^H^O.  The  alcohol  is  wholly  given  o& 
at  100°,  leaving  a  dull  red  residue  identical  with  that  above  mentioned. 

With  Sulphuric  acid.—Tha  compound  Ci^Hi^O^SO^H^,  is  formed  on  adding  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  snturated  solution  of  aurin  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates 
in  prismatic  crystals,  or  in  flat,  strongly  glistening  red  needles  containing  acetic  acid,  4n 
alcoholic  solution  treated  in  like  manner  yields  small  red  needles  of  the  compound 
(C*^H'^0^)-S0^H2  containing  alcohol.  Both  when  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  air  give 
off  their  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  respectively,  and  leave  a  dull  red  powder,  which  is 
resolved  by  water  into  aurin  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  crystallised  nitrate  has  also  been 
obtained. 

AVith  Sulphurous  acid. — When  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  aurin,  bright  red  crystals  are  obtained  of  a  compound  to  which  Dale  a. 
Schorlemmer  formerly  assigned  the  formula  (C2<'H'*0'»)2S02 -t- ft^H^O  (p.  119).  Sub- 
sequent experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  its  true  composition  when  air-dried  is 
(C'9H»''03)-S03H2  +  4H20.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  air  it  gives  off  water 
and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  compounds  of  aurin  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites, 
Ci9Hi403,SOsKH,  &c.  have  been  already  described  (vii.  119). 

The  compounds  of  aurin  with  acids  have  a  red  colour  like  that  of  aurin  itself, 
whereas  those  with  the  acid  sulphites  and  with  acetic  anhydride  are  colourless  like 
leucaurin.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  members  of  the  two  groups  differ  in  con- 
stitution. 

Corallin.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  red  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids  on  commercial  phenol  (vii.  391).  According  to  Zulkow,-ky 
{Liebig's  Annalen,  cxciv.  109),  it  is  a  mixture  of  crystalline  substances  (20  p.  c),  viz. 
rosolic  acid  with  metallic  lustre,  C^^H'^O^  [rosaurin],  a  garnet-coloured  rosolic  acid, 
QigjjuQs  [aurin],  and  amorphous  substances  (80  p.  c),  viz.  pse^idorosolic  acid{res\xio\xs  \ 
and  coralUn-phthalein.  To  separate  these  substances,  the  corallin  is  pulverised,  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  dissolved  by  heating  the  liquid  after  addition  of  caustic  soda. 
On  passing  sulphur  dioxide  in  excess  into  the  solution,  it  becomes  decolorised  and 
deposits  the  amorphous  constituents  of  the  corallin,  while  the  crystalline  substances 
remain  dissolved.  The  solution  may  be  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  resinous  matter 
by  adding  water  and  leaving  it  at  rest  for  several  days,  and  on  heating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  70°-80°  the  rosolic  acids  [aurin  and  rosaurin]  are  set  free, 
and  may  be  separated  by  washing,  drying,  and  fractional  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
of  60  per  cent.,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation.  The  rosaurin  crystallises  out  first, 
together  with  a  violet  needle-shaped  compound,  then  aurin,  and  lastly  leuccrosaurin. 
The  violet  substance,  probably  C'H'^O^  +  H^O,  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  in  ammonia  and  fixed  alkalis  with  crimson  colour,  and  melts  at  160°  to 
a  brittle  mass  having  a  green  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 

The  amorphous  bodies  consist  of  colourless  pseudorosolic  acid  and  corallin-phthalein. 
Pseudorosolic  acid,  C^^H^'OS  to  which  corallin  owes  its  resinous  consistency,  is,  when 
recently  prepared,  a  compact,  more  or  less  reddish  mass,  which  melts  very  easily, 
acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  deeper  red  colour.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  violet- 
red  colour,  and  by  treating  the  resulting  solutions  with  zinc-dust  or  sodium-amalgam, 
and  then  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a  purer  product  may  be  obtained. 

Corallin-phthalein,  C'^H'^O'*,  isomeric  with  phenol-phthalei'n,  is  formed  by  treating 
an  alkaline  solution  of  pseudorosolic  acid  with  permanganate  or  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium. It  is  an  amorphous,  strongly  staining  powder  resembling  colcothar,  dissolving 
in  alcohol  with  deep  brown-yellow,  in  alkalis  with  violet-red  colour.  In  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  it  has  a  distinct  chamois-coloured  fluorescence.  It  does  not  melt 
at  140°.  It  is  a  dye-stuff,  imparting  to  mordanted  wool  and  silk  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  like  that  produced  by  annatto.  Its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  yields  with 
bromine  a  light  brick-red  tetrabromocorallin-phthalei'n,  C2'*H'''Br^0* ;  with  nitric  acid, 
a  tetranitro-derivative,  C^H'<'(N02)'0'«,  which  dyes  wool  like  picric  acid.    By  heating 
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with  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a  red,  -with  aniline  into  a  blue  compound.  Its 
hydro-product,  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  is  converted  into  a  white  amorphous 
diacetyl-compound,  C-*'H'-0^(C-H30)-,  which  melts  with  partial  decomposition  at  190°. 

ROSCOEZiITE.    See  Vanadates. 

ROS£.  The  ash  of  the  several  parts  of  a  species  of  garden-rose  {Bosa  remontana) 
has  been  analysed  by  E.  Andreasch  (^J.'pr.  Chem.  [2],  xviii.  204),  with  the  following 
results  : 
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ROSE-OZIi.  This  oil  is  prepared  in  India  and  Cashmere  by  distilling  roses 
with  water  in  earthenware  or  metal  retorts  by  a  current  of  steam  conveyed  by  a 
bamboo  pipe,  mixing  the  condensed  rose-water  with  a  fresh  portion  of  roses,  and  dis- 
tilling a  second  time.  As  the  distillate  cools,  a  thin  layer  of  rose-oil  collects  on  the 
surface.  The  oil,  when  recently  taken  off,  is  greenish-yellow,  and  in  the  liquid  state, 
after  clarification,  light  yellow  with  a  bright  lustre.  At  25°  or  28°  it  solidifies  to  an 
inodorous  camphor  or  stearoptene  (H.  von  Schlagintweit-Salkiiliinski,  N.  Rep.  Pharm. 
xxiv.  129). 

According  to  E.  Bauer  also  (Bingl.  fol.  J.  cciv.  253),  the  characteristic  odour  of 
rose-oil  belongs  to  the  liquid  portion,  or  elseoptene,  whilst  the  stearoptene  is  destitute 
of  odour.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to  assign  the  highest  value  to  those  samples  of  the 
oil  which  solidify  most  readily.  Eose-oil  artificially  freed  from  stearoptene, 
exhibiting  no  sign  of  crystallisation  at  —15°,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  of  75  per  cent., 
may  be  converted  into  stearoptene  by  treatment  with  zinc  and  alcohol  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  stearoptene  thus  obtained  melts,  like 
that  of  natural  origin,  at  33°. 

ROSEMARV-OZZ.  ATJD  CiilVIPHOR  (Bruylants,  J.  Vhavm.  [4],  xxix.  508). 
The  quantity  of  essential  oil  yielded  by  Rosraarinus  officinalis  depends  on  the  latitude 
in  which  the  plant  is  grown,  that  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  yielding  only 
1-4  to  1-6  grams  per  kilo.,  whilst  that  grown  in  the  south  of  France  yields  3  grams 
per  kilo.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  darkens  in  colour  and 
becomes  thick  on  keeping;  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  of  85  per 
cent.  It  smells  strongly  of  rosemary,  tastes  hot  and  camphorous ;  has  a  density  of 
0-885  at  12°  ;  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  It  begins  to  boil  at  150°, 
the  temperature  gradually  rising  to  200°,  where  it  remains  stationary  for  a  short 
time,  and  finally  rises  to  260°.  By  fractional  distillation,  the  oil  may  be  separated 
into  three  portions,  boiling  from  150°  to  180°,  from  180°  to  210°,  and  from  210°  to  260°. 

Fracti'^n  boiling  between  150°  and  180°. — By  repeated  distillation  and  rectification 
over  sodium,  a  liquid  is  obtained  boiling  at  lo7°-160°,  which  is  ' laevogjTate.  Its 
vapour-density  corresponds  with  the  formula  for  terpene,  C'H^^.  This  terpene  com- 
bines with  iodine,  and  on  distilling  the  product,  it  decomposes  into  hydriodic  acid  and 
cymene,  C^^H^'* ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a-toluic  acid. 

Fraction  boiling  between  180°  and  210°. — By  careful  distillation,  a  liquid  boiling 
at  200°-205°  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  melting  at  176°  and 
boiling  at  204°.  They  exhibit  all  the  properties  of  laurel  camphor.  The  mother- 
liquor  boils  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  on  distillation  yields  a  second  crop  of  crystals 
and  some  terebene.  Eepeated  distillation  results  in  the  complete  separation  of  these 
two  bodies. 

Fraction  boiling  between  210°  and  260°. — On  cooling  this  fraction  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  a  large  quantity  of  borneol  separates  out,  which  when  treated  with  phosphoric 
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anhydride,  yields  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  160°,  and  having  the  vapour-density  5-23.  ' 

This,  when  treated  with  iodine,  yields  cymene  and  hydriodic  acid.    Amongst  the  ' 

products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  are  borneol,  and  a  crystalline  body  which  melts  ; 

at  the  same  temperature  as  camphor.    The  borneol,  distilled  with  acetic  anhydride,  ! 

yields  a  product  boiling  at  230°,  which  is  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  a  j 

hydrocarbon,  C'H'^,  and  potassium  acetate.  j 

Essence  of  rosemary  therefore  contains :  ] 

A  hydrocarbon  (Isevogyrate),  C'"H'^  ....         80  per  cent.  | 

A  borneol  camphor,  C'^HisO  4  to  5      „  I 

A  camphor,  CioHisQ  6  to  8  „ 

When  acted  on  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  essence  of  rosemary  yields  a  mixture  ' 
of  cymene  (b.  p.  175°),  and  terpene  (b.  p.  16°),  and  on  oxidation  with  chromic  mixture,  i 
a  small  quantity  of  camphor,  some  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  terephthalic  acid. 

aUBEOSm.    See  Phthalein-Dyes  (p.  1614).  j 

RITBZDITT^  and  CJESIVM.    On  the  preparation  of  these  metals  from  lepido- 

lite,  see  H.  Peterson  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii.  Ill  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii-.  706).  According  1 

to  Cossa  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1878,  235),  the  alum  of  the  island  of  Vulcano  is — with  j 

exception  of  the  very  rare  mineral,  poUux — the  richest  known  source  of  caesium  and  j 

rubidium.    On  the  separation  of  these  metals  from  it,  see  p.  1331.  i 

Solubility  of  Rubidium  and  CcBsium  salts. — On  comparing  the  solubility  of  these  j 

salts  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  alkali-metals,  it  is  found  that  nearly  i 

all  the  simple  salts  of  caesium  and  rubidium  are  considerably  more  soluble  than  those  j 

of  the  other  alkali-metals,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  double  salts  of  caesium  and  | 

rubidium,  as  well  as  those  which  contain  complex  acid  radicles,  are  much  less  soluble  j 

than  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  alkali-metals  (GodelFroy,  Ber.  ix.  1363).  j 

The  following  salts  of  these  metals  have  been  examined  by  GrodelFroy  (ite5?ys 
Annalen,  clxxxii.  176  ;  Ber.  ix.  1363;  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  xii.  47),  in  addition  to  those 
already  described  (p.  368). 

Chlorides.    Ccesioplatinous  Chloride,  2CsCl,PtCP,  is  formed  by  heating  caesio-  j 

platinic  chloride  to  fusion  with  oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  separates  i 

on  evaporating  the  red  solution  filtered  from  metallic  platinum,  in  long  monoclinic  i 

prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  dark-red  by  transmitted,  green  by  reflected  light,  and  | 
exhibiting  a  fine  play  of  colours.    They  melt  without  alteration,  but  are  decomposed 

at  a  red  heat  into  caesium  chloride,  metallic  platinum,  and  free  chlorine.    They  are  I 

moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.    100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  the  | 

following  quantities  of  the  salt:  j 

at  20°  40°  60°  80°  100°  J 

3-4  6-73  8-68  10*92  12-10  parts 

The  yellowish-red  solution  is  not  altered  by  boiling,  but  is  partially  decomposed  on  addi- 
tion of  alcohol,  more  completely  when  boiled  with  glycerol,  whereby  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  platinum  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution.  The  crystals  are  rhombohedrons 
with  rounded  edges.  Ccssiopalladions  chloride,  2Cs,PdCP,  crystallises  from  aqueous 
solution  in  tufts  of  dark  red-brown  highly  lustrous  needles.  The  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling,  the  whole  of  the  palladium  being  precipitated  as  a  black  powder. 

CtBsioauric  chloride,  CsCl,AuCF,  forms  small  reddish-yellow  needle-shaped  crystals, 
somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Cesiomaiiganous  chloride,  CsCl,MnCP,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  anhydrous  pre- 
cipitate on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  two  salts  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mother- 
liquor,  when  left  to  evaporate,  yields  small  reddish  monoclinic  prisms  of  the  hydrated 
salt  2(CsCl,MnCP)-f5H20. 

Rubidium  chloride,  EbCl,  crystallises  in  forms  of  the  regular  system,  the 
cube  predominating. 

Rubidium- antimony  chloride,  6EbCl,SbCP,  forms  hexagonal  plates  exhibiting  the 
combination  OP.P,  with  coP  subordinate.  The  P-faces  are  deeply  striated  in  the 
horizontal  direction.  The  angles  of  the  lateral  edges  are  equal  to  129°  30',  whence 
a:  c=  \  :  1-8336.  Rubidioferric  chloride,  6KbCl,Fe2Cl^  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  | 
solution  of  the  two  chlorides  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  in  small  yellowish-red 
orthorhombic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  separated  by  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  as  a  yellowish-red  precipitate. 

Rubidio-manganous  chloride,  2RbCl,MnC12  -f  3H-0,  separates,  on  slow  evaporation 
of  the  mixed  aqueous  solutions  of  the  component  chlorides,  in  large  pale  red  crystals  | 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.    From  its  concentrated  solution  it  is  , 
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precipitated  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as  an  anhydrous  crystalline  powder.  Buhidio- 
cadmic  chloride,  2RbCl,CdOr-,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  deposit  on  mixing  the 
solutions  of  the  two  chlorides  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  however,  the  cadmium  chloride 
is  in  excess,  another  double  salt,  2(RbCl,CdCl-)  +  H-'O,  separates  in  long  hard  needles 
having  a  silky  lustre  ;  and  on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  to  dryness,  and  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water,  the  salt  4(RbCl,CdCl-)  +  H'-O  is  obtained  in  large  well-defined 
prisms.  Rubidio-mercuric  chloride,  2RbCl,HgCl^  is  obtained,  on  mixing  the  neutral 
solutions  of  the  two  salts  and  evaporating,  in  small  anhydrous  needle-shaped  crystals ; 
and  on  dissolving  these  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the  hydrated 
salt,  2RbCl,HgCi2  +  separates  in  large  colourless  prisms.    The  salt  RbCl,2HgCl- 

is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  component 
chlorides,  as  a  thick  crystalline  pulp  of  silky  needles.  "When  heated  to  50^,  it  gives 
off  half  of  the  mercuric  chloride,  and  is  converted  into  RbCl,HgCl-. 

Rubidio-auric  chloride,  RbCl,AuCP,  is  obtained  on  mixing  the  moderately  dilute 
solutions  of  the  component  chlorides,  as  a  golden-yellow  precipitate,  the  aqueous 
solution  of  which  yields  the  salt  on  evaporation  in  long  golden-yellow  prismatic  crystals 
resembling  those  of  saltpetre.  When  heated  it  first  changes  into  reddish-brown 
rubidio-aurous  chloride,  and  at  a  red  heat  is  easily  and  completely  resolved  into 
rubidium  chloride  and  metallic  gold  (Godeffroy,  Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  xii.  4-7). 

Silicotungrstates.  On  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  caesium  chloride  with 
silicotungstic  acid  (v.  916),  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when 
washed  and  dried,  has  the  composition  SiW'-O^-CsS,  or  4Cs20,SiO-,12WO^  100  pts. 
of  water  dissolve  only  O-QOo  pt.  of  this  salt  at  20°,  and  0-o2  at  100°,  or  1  pt.  of  the 
salt  dissolves  in  20,000  pts.  of  water  at  20°,  and  in  192-200  pts.  at  100°.  The  salt  is 
quite,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  to 
a  not  incousi'lerable  amount  in  dilute  ammonia. 

The  Corresponding  riihidium  salt,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  a  white  precipitate  ; 
100  pts.  water  dissolve  0-69  pt.  of  it  at  20°,  and  5  06  pts.  at  100°,  or  1  pt.  of  the  salt 
dissolves  in  145-150  pts.  of  water  at  20°,  and  in  19-20  pts.  at  100°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  but  extremely  soluble 
in  ammoniacal  water  (Godeifroy,  Ber.  ix.  1363). 

Monoruhidium  Dioxalate,  RbHC-0\C-H^O*.    See  Oxalaths  (p.  1454). 

RVBZJERVIM-E,  C-^H^NOl    See  Verateum  Alkaloids. 

RUBY  and  SAPPKZRS.  Artificial  Formation. — When  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alumina  and  minium  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  a  vitreous  substance 
is  produced  consisting  of  lead  silicate  (the  silica  being  derived  from  the  crucible), 
together  with  white  corundum  crystallised  in  hexagonal  prisms.  An  addition  of  2  or 
3  per  cent,  potassium  dichromate  converts  this  white  corundum  into  ruby,  and  a 
little  cobalt  oxide  with  a  trace  of  the  dichromate  yields  sapphires.  The  crystals 
scratch  quartz  and  topaz,  and  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  4"0-4'l.  The  artificial  rubies,  like 
the  natural  gems,  are  transiently  decolorised  by  ignition.  Another  mode  of  operating 
is  to  use  tAvo  crucibles,  the  lower  containing  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alumina  and 
barium  fluoride,  the  upper  serving  as  a  cover.  At  the  termination  of  the  experiment, 
rose-red  rubies  are  found  in  the  lower  crucible,  while  the  upper  contains  colourless, 
long,  or  sometimes  shorter,  monoclinic  prisms,  consisting  of  34-32  per  cent.  SiO-, 
35-04  BaO,  and  30-37  Al-0^  The  reaction  consists  in  the  formation,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  baryta  and  aluminium  fluoride,  which  latter  is  resolved  into  alumina  and 
hydrogen  fluoride,  but  must  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  means  of  transport  to  the 
baryta,  which,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  alumina  and  silica  from  the  crucible, 
forms  the  double  silicate  (Fremy  a.  Feil,  Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  1029). 

RUFIGAIiZiOIi,  or  Hexhydroxy-anthraquinone, 

C'*H«0'  =  C>2H2(C0)-(0H:)«. 

RiifigaUic  acid. — This  view  of  the  constitution  of  rufigallol.  first  suggested  by  Jaflfe 
{Ber.  iii.  964),  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is  reduced  by  sodium-amalgam  to 
alizarin  (dihydroxyanthraquinone)  ('Jaffe,  loc.  clt.  ;  0.  Widmann,  Ber.  viii.  109),  and 
by  heating  with  zinc-dust  to  anthracene,  C'^H'"  (Jaffe,  loc.  cit.  ;  Klobukowski  a.  Nolting, 
ibid.  819.  831).  According  to  SchilF's  view,  who  regards  rufigallol  asdigallic  anhydride 
(vii.  1062),  it  should  be  convertible  into  gallic  acid  ;  this  conversion,  however,  was 
found  by  Klobukowski  a.  Nolting  not  to  be  produced  either  by  hydrochloric  acid  at 
250°,  or  by  poUish-ley  at  200^.  Moreover,  when  heated  to  250=  with  acetic  anhydride, 
it  yields  a  hexacetyl-deri vative,  C^'W(Cm^OyO\  Rufigallol.  boiled  with 
excess  of  monochJ  or  acetyl  chloride,  exchanges  only  1  at.  hydrogen  for  chloracetyl, 
forming  the  compound  C'^H"(C-H-C10)0^  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  benzene, 
and  carbon  sulphide,  and  slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystal- 
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lises  in  yellow-brown  microscopic  needles ;  in  strong  potash-ley  it  dissolves  with 
indigo-blue  colour,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  blue  colour  (Klobukowski,  Ber.  x. 
880). 

Eufigallol  is  not  acted  upon  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  heated  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-96)  and  white  phosphorus  to  the 
boiling  point  of  the  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  compound  C'^H^'O'',  which 
forms  a  yellow  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles  insoluble  in  the  ordinary 
solvents,  but  dissolving  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  greenish-blue  liquid  (changing 
when  further  heated  to  blue  and  then  to  violet),  from  which  water  throws  down 
greenish-yellow  flocks.  In  contact  with  water  and  sodium- amalgam,  this  compound 
dissolves,  forming  a  red  liquid.  When  distilled  with  zinc,  it  yields  anthracene. 
When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields  an  acetyl-derivative,  C'''H''(C^H^O)^0^  [?], 
which  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  splendid  blue  fluorescence,  crystallises 
from  the  solution  in  greenish-yellow  needles,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
green  colour  changing  to  blue  (Klobukowski,  Ber.  ix.  1256). 

Methyl-  and  Etbyl-derivatives.  Rufigallol,  heated  for  three  or  four  hours 
at  120°-130°  vrith  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  potash,  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
methyl  alcohol,  is  converted  into  a  red  mass,  which,  when  crystallised  from  acetic 
ether,  yields  laminae  having  a  golden  lustre,  or  lancet-shaped  needles  consisting  of 
tetramethylrufigallol,  C>«H'60»  =  C'^HXCH3)<08.  This  compound  is  insoluble 
in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  ethyl  acetate  and  glacial  acetic 
acid.  When  boiled  with  a  strong  alkaline  ley  it  dissolves  slowly,  forming  a  red  liquid ; 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolves  it  readily  on  boiling,  forming  a 
crimson  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  yellow  flocks.  It  melts  at  about 
220°.  Tetrethyl-rufigallol,  C»*H''(C'^H5)408,  prepared  in  like  manner  with 
ethyl  iodide,  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  in  ruby-red  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  easily  in  chloro- 
form, benzene,  ethyl  acetate,  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid;  reacts  with  alkalis  and 
X  strong  sulphuric  acid  like  the  tetramethyl-compound ;  melts  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  180°.  By  further  digestion  with  ethyl  iodide  and  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  hexethyl-rufigallol,  G'*H2(C-H^)^0^  which  crystallises  in  orange-yellow 
needles  easily  soluble  in  ether,  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
hot  dilute  alcohol,  and  melts  at  about  140°;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
with  crimson  colour  in  sulphuric  acid  (Klobukowski,  Ber.  xi-  880). 

RVFIHYDROEIiZiAGZC  ACZD,  G^^WQ^.    See  Ellagic  Acid  (p.  730). 

RUTHEZrzUIVI.  According  to  Deville  a.  Debray  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  457), 
ruthenium  tetroxide  decomposes  at  108°  with  violent  explosion,  producing  a  thick 
black  smoke  like  that  which  is  given  off  in  the  combustion  of  turpentine-oil,  and  a 
strong  odour  of  ozone.  On  the  other  hand,  this  oxide  is  formed  when  ruthenium  is 
heated  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  ozone  being  produced  in  this  case.  Ruthenium 
dioxide,  heated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of 
melting  copper,  is  converted  into  very  finely  developed  crystals,  ruthenic  anhydride 
being  perhaps  temporarily  formed. 

RUTXIiE.    See  Titanium. 

RVTIIiYDEirE,  syn.  with  Nonylacetylene,  Q^^W^  =  (yW^O=(M  (p.  1421). 

RITE.  Secale  cereale. — A.  Muntz  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  679)  has  found  in  unripe 
rye-grain  a  peculiar  substance  called  synanthrose  (as  it  is  also  found  in  several 
synantheaceous  or  composite  plants),  convertible  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  levulose  (see  Sugaes).  It  disappears  as  the  grain  ripens,  being  converted  into 
starch. 

To  detect  ergot  in  rye-flour,  R.  Bottger  (Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  80)  treats  a 
sample  of  the  flour  in  a  test-tube  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  adds  a  few  crystals 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  heats  the  whole  for  a  few  minutes  to  boiling.  If  ergot  is  present, 
the  solution  exhibits  a  more  or  less  reddish  colour. 
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SABADXIiZiA.  On  the  Alkaloids  of  Sabadilla  seeds,  see  Veeateum  Alkaloids. 
SACCHARXC  ACID, 

C6HI0O8  =  C^H4(OH)XOOOH)2  =  CO^H— (CHOH)*— CO^H. 

Action  of  Phospkonis  Pentachloride. — According  to  Wichelhaus  {Liehig's  Annalen, 
exxxv.  2.52),  the  action  of  POP  on  cadmium  saccharate  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
organic  chloride.  C.  J.  Bell,  however  {Ber.  xii.  1271),  by  substituting  the  potassium 
salt  for  the  cadmium  salt,  has  obtained  chloromuconic  acid,  C^H''Cl-0\  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  in  long  silky  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  water, 
melting  at  2t30^,  and  agreeing  in  other  respects,  and  in  the  properties  of  its  ethylic 
ether,  with  the  chloromuconic  acid  obtained  from  mucic  acid  (vii.  827). 

Ammonium  saccharate,  slowly  distilled  at  the  heat  of  a  paraffin-bath,  breaks  up 
almost  quantitatively  into  pyrroline,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  water  : 

C«H«(NH*)208  =  C*H*X  +  2C02  +  NH^  +  m^O. 

Ethylamine  saccharate  is  also  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  yielding  ethyl-pyrroline 
in  theoretical  amount.  No  trace  of  any  carboxylated  derivative  of  pyrroline  appears  to 
be  formed  in  either  case.  By  these  reactions,  saccharic  acid  is  distinguished  from  its 
isomeride,  mucic  acid,  the  amine  salts  of  which,  when  heated,  yield  alkyl-derivatives 
of  pyrroline,  together  with  the  alkylamides  of  the  mono-  and  di-carboxylated  deriva- 
tives of  these  pyrrolines  (see  Ptrrolln^es,  p.  1728)  (C.  A.  Bella.  E.  Lapper,  Ber.  x. 
1961). 

SACCHARZTE.  Grlocker  in  1845  {J.irr.  Chem.  xxxiv.  494)  described  a  mineral 
which  he  named  saccharite,  from  its  granular,  sugar-like  appearance.  It  was  originally 
found  on  the  Glasendorfer  Berg,  near  Frankenstein  in  Saxony,  in  a  chrysoprase  mine. 
According  to  Glocker,  saccharite  encloses  pinchbeck-brown  mica-scales,  small  plates 
of  talc,  green  fibrous  hornblende,  long  isolated  tourmaline  crystals,  and  finely  divided 
disseminated  iron  pyrites,  the  surface  of  the  specimens  being  generally  coated  with  a 
crust  of  green  pimelite.  According  to  an  analysis  by  C.  Schmidt  (v.  144),  saccharite 
is  a  felspar  most  nearly  approaching  andesine  in  composition.  A.  v.  Lasaulx  {Jahrh. 
f.  Min.  1878,  623)  obtained  some  specimens  of  a  mineral  (which  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  saccharite  in  its  physical  properties)  from  the  five  serpentme  mounds 
of  the  Gumberg,  near  Frankenstein,  and  examined  them  microscopically,  together  with 
the  original  specimen  described  by  Glocker.  Glocker's  saccliarite  consists  mostly  of 
fine-grained  plagioclase,  exhibiting  a  very  distinct  twin-striation,  and  optical  pro- 
perties closely  resembling  those  of  oligoclase  or  andesine  ;  next  in  amount  comes 
orthoclase,  then  hornblende  and  tourmaline  crystals,  whilst  in  one  specimen  (in 
addition  to  the  minerals  already  mentioned)  minute  fibres  of  talc  were  observed. 
Some  specimens  of  saccharite  from  the  Wachberg,  near  Baumgarten,  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  round  quartz-grains,  together  with  plagioclase,  and  a  few  isolated 
epidote  grains.  The  Gumberg  saccharite  differs  considerably  in  its  microscopical 
character  from  that  of  the  other  localities,  although  its  outward  appearance  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Glocker's  saccharite,  some  specimens  being  white, 
with  a  green  coating  of  pimelite,  whilst  others  have  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  deep 
red  colour.  Quartz  was  found  to  be  the  predominating  constituent  of  Gumberg 
saccharite.  The  yellowish-red  specimens  were  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  pre- 
dominating quartz,  with  a  small  quantity  of  plagioclase,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
colourless,  granular  garnet,  diopside,  and  epidote.  The  garnet  grains  are  generally 
arranged  in  rows,  one  behind  the  other,  but  they  sometimes  occur  in  bands  and 
lenticular  forms,  in  conjunction  with  granular  quartz-aggregates.  They  seldom  enclose 
other  minerals,  quartz  being  the  only  exception.  The  brown-red  saccharite  owes  its 
colour  to  ferric  oxide,  which  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass.  The  felspar 
grains  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  decomposition  in  any  of  the  specimens,  a  fact  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  '  saccharite  is  a  felspar  very  much  altered,  and 
undergoing  decomposition'  {Blum.  Min.  2.  AkJI.  310).  From  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  various  varieties  of  saccharite,  v.  Lasaulx  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  any 
longer  be  considered  as  a  distinct  plagioclase  species,  but  only  as  a  rock-like  variable 
mixture  of  plagioclase  with  other  minerals,  because  the  plagioclase  almost  disappears 
in  some  cases  ;  and  he  concludes  from  its  peculiar  occurrence  in  the  serpentine  rucks, 
that  it  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  hornblende  rocks. 
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SAC  OHAROSE— SAFRANINB. 


SACCHAROSE.    See  Suoab. 

SAFRASriSTE,  C^'H^^N^  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  red  colouring  matter 
(also  called  ' aniline-pink'),  obtained  by  Perkin  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
mauveine  ;  also  to  a  product  which  Hofmann  a.  G-eyger  obtained  by  treating  ortho- 
toluidine,  or  crude  aniline  containing  it,  first  with  nitrous  acid,  and  then  with  arsenic 
acid,  or  better  with  chromic  acid  (vii.  1063).  Subsequent  researches,  however,  by 
Dale  a.  Schorlemmer  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  683),  and  by  Perkin  {ibid.  728),  have  shown 
that  the  products  formed  in  these  two  processes  are  not  identical  but  homologous,  the 
body  obtained  from  orthotoluidine  having  the  composition  C'-^'H^*'N'*,  and  being  formed 
as  already  pointed  out  (vii.  1063),  according  to  the  equations  SC'H^N  +  NO^H^ 
2W0  +  C-'H^'tN*,  and  C-^H^'^N^  +  0^=  2H20  +  C^iH^oN*,  whereas  the  colouring  matter 
obtained  by  oxidation  of  mauveine  has  the  composition  C^"H*^0'*,  and  is  probably 
formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

C27H24N4  +  0"  =  C^oH^W  +  7C02  ^  3II20. 

The  name  safranine  is  now  therefore  restricted  to  the  higher  homologue  (C^*),  while 
the  lower  (C^")  is  called  parasafranine. 

Safranine  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  together  with  paratolylene- 
diamine,  by  heating  amidazortholuene  with  orthotoluidine  hydrochloride  in  alcoholic 
solution  at  150^-160°  : 

2(C^H^N2.C^H«.NH2)  =  C^iH^oN*  +  C^H«(NH2)2 

(0.  N.  Witt,  Ber.  x.  873). 

Safranine  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  and  according  to  K.  Bottger 
(iV.  Bep.  Pharm.  xxiii.  181)  is  easily  obtained  chemically  pure  by  treating  the  com- 
mercial product  with  alcohol.  It  then  forms  a  powder  havina:  a  greenish  surface- 
shimmer  and  metallic  lustre,  and  possessing  extraordinary  tinctorial  power.  A 
peculiar  and  beSLutiful  play  of  colours  may  be  produced  by  sprinkling  a  few  particles 
of  the  powder  in  a  porcelain  capsule  with  a  drop  or  two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
stirring  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  glass  rod,  whereupon  a  most  splendid  blue  colour 
is  produced  which,  on  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  changes  to  a  brilliant 
emerald-green,  and  by  alternately  dropping  in  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  almost  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  produced  in  great  beauty. 

The  following  process  for  distinguishing  safranine  from  magenta-fuchsine  of  similar 
hue,  is  recommended  in  Keinmann's  '  Farbezeitung'  and  Dincjl.  pol.  J.  ccxii.  531.  If 
the  dye-stulf  is  in  the  solid  state,  a  few  grains  of  it  may  be  placed  on  a  watch-glass 
and  sprinkled  with  6  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  fuehsine  with 
brown-red  colour,  whereas  with  safranine  the  solution  will  at  first  exhibit  a  green 
colour,  changing  to  a  fine  blue.  A  solution  of  safranine  in  alcohol  exhibits  by  trans- 
mitted light  a  clear  roseate  hue,  in  reflected  light  a  muddy  ponceau  to  scarlet  colour  ; 
a  solution  of  fuehsine  does  not  exhibit  this  dichroi'sm.  Dyed  stuflfs  may  be  boiled 
with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  colouring  matter,  or  they  may  be  treated  as  follows  : 
Stuffs  dyed  with  fuehsine  become  lighter  in  colour  when  warmed  with  dilute  soap- 
solution,  and  are  completely  decolorised  by  warming  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
whereas  those  dyed  with  safranine  are  not  altered  by  either  mode  of  treatment.  On 
drenching  the  dyed  stuff  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  immersing  a 
plate  of  zinc  in  the  liquid,  fuehsine  is  decolorised  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
begins,  whereas  safranine  remains  unaltered  for  a  few  minutes  and  ultimately  turns 
yellow. 

Parasafranine,  C^^H'^N^,  is  obtained,  as  already  observed,  by  oxidation  of 
mauveine.  Perkin  prepares  the  hydrochloride,  C2''H^«N''.HC1,  by  dissolving  mauve 
dye  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  keeping  the  solution  at  the  boiling 
heat,  adding  freshly  precipitated  lead  dioxide  by  small  portions  till  the  oxidation  has 
proceeded  far  enough,  then  adding  sodium  hydrate  in  slight  excess,  filtering,  boiling 
the  red  filtrate  for  a  short  time  with  a  little  powdered  zinc  and  calcium  carbonate, 
again  filtering,  slightly  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  little  sodium 
chloride  to  facilitate  the  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  hydrochloride  is 
thus  obtained  as  a  red-brown  precipitate,  dissolving  in  water  and  alcohol  with  a 
splendid  red  colour,  and  giving  by  analysis  67"96  per  cent,  carbon,  5'56  hydrogen, 
and  10-21  chlorine,  the  formula  requiring  68-44  C,  5-42  H,  and  10-41  CI.  Similar 
results  have  been  obtained  by  Dale  a.  Schorlemmer.  The  other  salts  of  parasafranine 
are  prepared  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  boiling  water  with  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  then  acidifying  with  the  required  acid,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, saturating  the  solution  with  a  soluble  salt  of  the  same  acid.  The  oxalate  thus 
prepared  may  be  obtained  in  needles  of  a  dark  green  metallic  aspect  by  adding  oxalic 
acid  and  leaving  the  solution  at  rest.  The  nitrate,  C2"H'«N■'.HN0^  crystallises  beau- 
tifully from  alcohol  in  long  needles  having  a  dark  green  metallic  reflex,  and  appearing 
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of  a  dark  garnet-red  colour  by  transmitted  light.  It  dissolves  somewhat  sparingly  in 
cold  water,  with  moderate  facility  in  boiling  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  freely  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

Safranine  salts  differ  from  those  of  parasafranine  in  the  colour  which  they  impart 
to  silk,  yielding  shades  which  are  somewhat  more  scarlet  (Perkin). 

The  following  formulae  are  suggested  by  Perkin  as  probably  representing  the  con- 
stitution of  safranine  and  parasafranine  : 

II  I        -      II  Vh* 

Safranine.  Parasafranine. 
0.  N.  Witt,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  safranine  by  the  constitutional  formula : 

\CH2  N.C^H^ 

SAFRO]L.    See  Sassafras-oil. 

SAFROSIN*.  A  colouring  matter  belonging  to  the  resorcinol-group,  and  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  9  kilos. 'of  tetrabromofluoresce'in  in  alkaline  water,  adding  8  kilos, 
sodium  nitrate,  heating  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  then  adding  ]  5  kilos,  of  sulphuric 
acid  66°  B.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  dissolved  in  dilute  soda-ley,  and 
evaporated.  The  salt  thus  obtained  dyes  wool  with  a  more  bluish- red  tinge  than 
tetrabromofluorescein  (Bindschedler  a,  Busch,  Ckem.  News,  xxxviii.  226). 

SAGAPEITTTIMC.  All  varieties  of  this  resin  when  moistened  with  alcohol  and 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  with  dark  brown  colour,  the  solution 
sometimes  becoming  carmine-red  at  the  edges;  on  addition  of  alcohol,  the  colour 
changes  to  light  brown-red,  violet,  and  sometimes  blue.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to 
sagapenum  moistened  with  alcohol  produces  a  yellowish-red  or  sometimes  rose-red 
coloration  passing  into  violet,  blue- violet,  or  even  blue.  Sagapenum  distilled  with 
steam  yields  7*5  per  cent,  of  a  sulphuretted  oil  smelling  like  garlic.  Petroleum  ether 
dissolves  sagapenum  more  abundantly  than  galbanum  or  gum  ammoniacum,  the  dis- 
solved portion  consisting  of  volatile  oil  and  resin,  and  containing  sulphur  (J-Iirschsohn, 
Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1875,  859). 

SAGE-OIZi.  The  volatile  oil  of  Salvia  officinalis  has  bfen  examined  by  Muir  a. 
Sigiura  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  iv.  336  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  292),  and  further  by  Muir 
{Chem.  News,  xli.  223).  The  composition  of  the  oil  varies  with  its  age.  When  freshly 
distilled,  it  contains  comparatively  small  quantities  of  salviol,  C'H'^O,  camphor,  f^nd 
cedrene,  but  as  it  ages,  these  substances  increase  in  quantity,  especially  the  first  two. 
The  oil  distilled  from  English  sage  contains  much  cedrene  boiling  at  260°,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  terpene,  and  traces  of  oxidised  compounds.  The  terpene  of 
sage-oil  is  identical  with  that  obtained  from  French  turpentine  ;  an  isomeride  of 
terpene,  boilina;  at  171°,  appears  also  to  be  present. 

Salviol,  C'^H^^O,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0"934:  at  15°,  and  a  refractive  index  for  the  line 
D  at  20°,  equal  to  1'4623  :  hence  specific  refractive  energy  =  0-495.  A  column 
100  mm.  long  rotates  the  polarised  ray  15"  13°  to  the  right :  hence  specific  rotatory 
power  =  +  16'19.  Phosphoi'ic  anhydride  exerts  on  salviol  a  very  complex  action, 
yielding  polymerides  of  C"'H^^  one  boiling  at  171°,  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzene 
series  boiling  below  130°,  and  a  paraffin  boiling  between  170°  and  180°  ;  no  cymene 
is  formed,  even  if  the  action  be  continued  for  some  time.  Phosphorus  pentachloride 
acts  on  salviol  at  high  temperatures,  producing  a  chlorinated  derivative  which  is 
decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  a  terpene  boiling  at  157°,  and  probably  the 
paraffin  above  mentioned.  Bromine  acts  energetically  on  salviol,  with  liberation  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  formation  of  a  brominated  oil,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
small  quantities  of  a  camphor  melting  at  17-1°,  and  boiling  at  205°.  This  camphor 
separates  also  from  the  portions  of  sage-oil  distilling  between  205°  and  208' ;  it  is 
partially  soluble  in  salviol,  but  separates  out  on  cooling  the  solution  to  —15°.  It  is 
chemically  identical  with  laurel  camphor,  but  is  optically  inactive. 

The  compounds  present  in  sage-oil  are  stable  when  pure,  but  decompose  when 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  other  bodies;  and  during  the  ageing  and  fractionation 
of  the  oil,  processes  uf  oxidation,  deoxidation,  and  polymerisation  probably  occur 
simultaneously. 

SAKI.  An  alcoholic  drink  prepared  in  Japan  from  rice.  For  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration, see  0.  Korschelt  {Dingl.  ^lol.  J.  ccxxx.  76,  172,  229,  330,  421  ;  Chnn.  Soc.  J. 
xxxvi.  413). 

SAI.ZCVX.IC,  or  ORTHO-HYDROXYBENZOIC  ACIB,  C«.OH.CO-H.H^ 
(Sec  pp.  278,  1461). 
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SAUCYIiURZC  ACID,  C^H^NO^  This  acid  has  been  found,  together  with 
salicylic  acid,  in  the  urine  of  fever  patients  to  whom  large  doses  of  salicylic  acid  had 
been  administered.  The  two  acids  are  best  separated  by  treatment  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  benzene,  in  which  salicylic  acid  dissolves  more  readily  than  salicyluric  acid. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  impure  mixture  of  the  two,  the  salicyluric  acid  crys- 
tallises out  last  on  cooling  (Beck,  Ber.  viii.  817). 

SAXiIBBTZSr,  C'H^O,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  para- 
hydroxybenzoic  acid ;  salicylic  acid  appears  to  yield  an  isomeric  compound  (A.  von 
den  Velden,  J.  pr.  CAm.  [2],  xv.  163).  The  glucoside  of  saliretin  appears  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  acetochlorhydrose  on  sodium-amalgam  (A.  Michael,  Cow^Jif. 
rend.  Ixxxix.  355). 

SAXiZTi:.  This  mineral,  from  the  granular  limestone  of  Albrechtsberg  in  Lower 
Austria,  where  it  occurs  in  groups  of  crystals  12  cm.  long,  has  been  analysed  by 
E.V.Bamberger  {Min.  Mitth.  1877,  273).  A.  analysis;  B.  values  calculated  from 
the  formula  MgCaSi^O* : 

SiO»         Al^'O'        FeO  CaO  MgO  Sp.gr. 

A.  65-60       0-16       0-56       2677       18-34  =  101-43  3167 

B.  66-56        —         —       25-92       18-62  =  100 

According  to  E.  Kalkowsky  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1875,  755),  salite  is  a  widely  diffused 
constituent  of  crystalline  slates,  also  of  the  chloritic  gneiss  of  Silesia,  the  dioritic  slates 
of  Kupferberg,  the  mica  slate  of  Waltersdorf  near  Kupferberg,  the  hornblende  slate 
of  Easpenau  in  Bohemia,  and  of  the  erlan  of  Schwarzenberg  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

SAIiTS.  The  specific  gravities  of  a  large  number  of  salts  have  been  determined 
by  students  working  under  the  direction  of  F.  W.  Clarke,  and  published  by  him  in 
Silliman^s  Journal.^  [3],  xv.  281.  The  weighings  were  made  in  benzene,  but  the 
numbers  all  refer  to  water  at  its  maximum  density  as  unity. 


BaPO"   5-2179,  5  1853,  6-2855  at  18°. 

Agio'   5-4023  at  16-5°  ;  after  recrystallisation 

from  ammonia,  5-6475  at  14-5°. 

PbPO".       .       .       .       .       .       .  6-1783  at  19° ;  6  1322  at  21°. 

NH^O'   3-3085  at  21°  ;  3-3372  at  12-5° 

CdP   5-9857  at  12°  ;  5-9738  at  13-5°. 

BiP   6-9225  at  16°;  5-8813  at  17-5°. 

K^NiCySH'O   1-875  at  11°  ;  1-871  at  14-5°. 

K2PtCy^3H20     ......  2-5241  at  13°;  2-4548  at  16°.  Crystals 

slightly  moist. 

NH*CyS   1-299  and  1316  at  13°. 

K«CrCy'2S^8H20        ....  1-7051  at  17-5°  ;  1-7107  at  16^ 

K''PtCy''S«   2-370  at  19°  ;  2-342  at  18°. 

Sodium  nitroprusside    ....  1-6869  at  25°. 

NiN-=0«,6H20    2-065  at  14°  ;  2-037  at  22°. 

ZnN20«,6H20    2-063  at  13°;  2-067  at  15°. 

CdN20«,4H20    2-450  at  14°  ;  2  460  at  20°. 

BiN206,5H20    2-823  at  13°. 

KBr03   3-323  at  19°. 

AgBrO^   5-1983  at  16°. 

BaBr20«   4-0395  at  17°. 

CaS203   1-8715  at  13-5°. 

SrS203,6H20    2-1566  at  17°. 

BaS^CffO   3-4461  at  16°. 

BaP^H^OSH^O   2-8718  at  10°. 

MgP^H^O*  6H20    1-5886  at  12-5°. 

NaPO'  .       .       .....  2-4756  at  19-5°. 

KP03   2*2639  at  14-5°. 

Na^WO^   4-1743  at  20-5°. 

Na2WOS2H20    3-2588  at  17*5°. 

BaWO*   5-0035  at  13-5° 

NiWO*   6-8846  at  20-5° 

BaMoO*   4-6589  at  17-6°. 

SrMoO*   4-1554  at  20-6°. 

Na'PO*   2-5111  at  12° 

Na<P2O^10H2O   1-7726  at  21°. 

MgCrOS7H20   1-7613  at  16° ;  at  130°6  mols  of  water 

go  off ;  the  7th  mol.  cannot  be  driven 
off  without  decomposing  the  salt. 
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^NHO'CrO*  1-9138  at  12°. 

(NH^jWO^   2-1223  at  16°. 

Na^CrO*   2-735S  at  12°. 

(NH^)2Mg(CrO<)2,6H20.  .  .  .  1-8278  at  16°. 
K2Mg(CrO^)^H20        .       .       .       .    2-5804  at  19°. 

CrW  (well  crystallised.)      .       .       .    2-3572  at  17-5°;   2-3766   at  16-5°; 

2-349  at  20°. 

The  molecular  volumes  of  these  chromates  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  cor- 
responding selenates. 


Mn^P^O'   3-5847  at  20°. 

Zn-P'^0^   3-7538  at  23°. 

Ni-'P'O^   3-9403  at  25°. 

Zn'^As'^O^   4-7034  at  21°. 

Be-0',*H20    1-6743  at  22°. 

SiiCl-.2H-0    2-634  at  24°. 

I'^NH^/Cr^O'H^O  .       .       .       .  3*2336  at  21°. 

KIO^   3-802  at  18°. 

Tt  0"   5  0704  at  14-5°. 

Mg^P^O'   2-5988  at  22°. 

tVP'^O^   3-746  at  23°. 

Mn^As^O*   3-6832  at  23°. 

Mg^As^O^   3-7305  at  15°, 

CrK3C«0'2,3H20   '^•1039  at  23°. 

Hgl'^CuI   6-1602  at  15°. 

Hg(C2H302)2   3-2544  at  22°. 

TeO'   5-7559  at  12-5°. 

BaTeO*   4  5486  at  10-6°  (feebly  ignited). 


On  the  Melting  Points  of  Metallic  Salts,  see  Carnelley  (p.  937). 

Diffusion  of  Salts  in  Solution. — The  simultaneous  diffusion  of  salts  which  do 
not  act  chemically  on  one  another  —in  other  words,  of  such  as  contain  the  same  base  or 
the  same  acid — has  been  investigated  by  Marignac  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ii.  546  ; 
Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxviii.  35;  Jahrrsb.  f.  Cheni.  1874,  37)  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  mnin  result  of  which  is  to  confirm  Graham's  observation  that  in  a  mixture 
of  two  salts,  the  diff'usibility  of  the  less  diffusible  is  diminished,  while  that  of  the  more 
diffusible  is  in  some  cases  slightly  increased,  in  others  diminished,  but  always  in  a 
smaller  degree  than  that  of  the  less  diffusible  salt.  This  mutual  influence  becomes 
less  as  the  solutions  are  more  dilute,  but  the  limit  towards  which  dilution  tends  to 
bring  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  simultaneous  diff'usion  does  not  coincide  with  the 
ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  separate  diffusion,  except  in  the  following  cases  :  The 
chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  in  presence  of  the  correspoT'ding 
nitrates ;  sodium  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride ;  potassium  nitrate  and  ammonium 
nitrate ;  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  in  presence  of  magnesium 
sulphate. 

Mixtures  of  two  salts  which  are  capable  of  forming  double  salts — K^SO^  and 
MgSOS  for  example — exhibit  no  tendency  to  diffuse  in  equivalent  proportions  :  hence 
it  is  probable  that  double  salts  are  not  completely  formed  in  solution,  but  only  at  the 
moment  of  crystallisation  (compare  p.  ).  No  resolution  of  a  salt  into  acid  and 
base  by  diff'usion  was  observed  in  any  of  the  experiments. 

The  several  acids  and  bases  exhibit  the  same  order  of  diffusibility  in  all  their 
compounds,  the  acid  and  basic  radicles  of  the  salts  examined  ranging  themselves  in 
the  two  following  series,  each  beginning  with  the  most  diffusible ;  those  among 
which  the  order  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  are  grouped  in  brackets : 

Negative:  [Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine] ;  nitric  acid;  [chloric,  perchloric,  and  per- 
manganic acids] ;  fluorine  ;  chromic  acid  ;  sulphuric  acid  ;  carbonic  acid. 

Positive :  Hydrogen  ;  [potassium,  ammonium]  ;  silver,  sodium  ;  [calcium,  strontium, 
barium,  lead,  mercury]  ;  [manganese,  magnesium,  zinc]  ;  copper  ;  aluminium. 

071  the  constitution  of  Salts  in  Solution  as  determined  hy  their  Thcrraic  relations, 
see  Heat  (pp.  978-987). 

Solubility  of  Saline  Mixtures  (F.  Eudorff",  Ber.  vi.  482,  643\— When  water  is 
saturated  with  two  salts  which  exert  no  chemical  action  on  one  another  (the  same  acid 
or  base  being  common  to  both),  the  solubility  of  each  is  found  to  be  diminished.  For 
example,  100  c.c.  water  at  12°  dissolve  29-1  grams  of  NH^Cl  and  173  8  grams  of 
NH*NO'  together,  whereas  100  c.c.  water  at  the  same  temperature  can  dissolve 
37-0  grams  NH-'Cl,  or  183-0  grams  NH^NO^  singly.  In  some  cases  the  proportion  of 
each  salt  which  dissolves  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  either 
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salt,  but  in  other  cases  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  one  salt  will  almost  prevent 
the  solution  of  another.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  behaviour  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  double  salt,  (NH^)-SO\CuSO-*.  10  grams  of  this  solution  contain  at 
16°,  0-855  gram  of  CuSO*  and  0712  of  (NH^^go*,  but  if  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
CuSO^  be  dissolved  iu  it  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  solution,  when  cold,  contains  1'585 
grams  of  CuSO"  and  only  0-566  of  (NH^)-SO^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one-fifth  of 
(NH^)-SO*  be  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  10  grams  of  this  solution,  and  the  whole 
be  allowed  to  cool,  the  liquor  will  retain  only  0"177  gram  of  CuSO*,  but  1-816  of 
(NH^)^SO*.  If  a  larger  amount  of  ammonium  sulphate  be  employed,  the  quantity  of 
copper  sulphate  remaining  in  solution  may  be  still  further  reduced.  100  grams  of 
water  at  16-1°  dissolve  76-2  grams  CuCi-  or  121-4  grams  CuCF  +  2H20. 

2.  EudorfF  has  also  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  a  saturated  solution  of  salts 
containing  two  bases  and  two  acids  is  the  same  in  whatever  manner  the  bases  and 
acids  are  combined  ;  for  instance,  whether  a  saturated  solution  made  from  a  mixture 
of  KNO^  and  NH^Cl  is  the  same  as  one  made  from  a  mixture  of  KCl  and  NH^NO^ 
The  results  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  NH^Cl  and  KNO^  indicate  that  at  14-8°,  100 
grams  of  'water  dissolve  38-8  grams  NH'Cl  and  34-2  of  KNO^  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  addition  of  either  of  the  pulverised  salts  to  the  solution  causes  no 
change  of  temperature.  With  mixtures  of  KCl  and  NH-'NO^  however,  the  results 
are  found  to  vary  with  the  proportions  of  the  two  salts  in  the  mixture,  and  the 
addition  of  either  of  the  salts  to  the  solution  causes  a  change  of  temperature  ;  but  the 
addition  of  KNO^  or  NH^Cl  produces  no  such  effect.  The  addition  of  KCl  or  NII-NO^ 
to  the  saturated  solution  of  NH*C1  and  KNO^,  produces  a  change  of  temperature. 

The  following  pairs  of  salts  give  a  similar  result : 

K^SO*  +  NH^Cl  and  KCl    +  (NH^)2S0^ 

K^SO^  +  NaCl    and  KCl    +  Na^SO* 

KNO^*  +  NaCl    and  KCl    +  NaNO» 

NaN03  +  NH^Cl  and  NaCl  +  NH^NO^ 

But  the  pairs : 

KNO^     +  (NH^)2S0*  and  K-SO'        +  NH^NO* 

NaH^Cl  +  Na^SO*      and  (NH^-SO^  +  NaCl 

NaN03   +  K-SO*       and  Na^SO*       +  KNO^ 

do  not  give  saturated  solutions  of  definite  composition. 

On  the  Double  Decomposition  and  Thermic  effects  accompanying  the  dissolution  of 
Mixed  Salts,  see  Heat  (p.  979). 

Deco7nposition  of  Salts  hy  Water. — The  action  of  water  on  mercuric  sulphate, 
HgSO^  bismuth  nitrate,  Bi20^3N205+ SH^O  and  Bi^O^.N^O^  +  H^O,  antimonious 
chloride,  SbCF,  and  potassio-calcic  sulphate,  2CaSO'*,K^SO'*,3H20,  has  been  examined 
by  A.  Ditte  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  915,  956,  1254).  The  decomposition  of  these  salts 
takes  place  according  to  the  same  laws,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  slightly  soluble 
product,  a  basic  salt,  or  calcium  sulphate,  while  the  water  takes  up  free  acid  or  potas- 
sium sulphate. 

To  each  temperature  there  corresponds  a  liquid  of  such  composition  that  any 
alteration  of  its  concentration  in  one  direction  or  the  other  is  attended  with  decom- 
position, or  reproduction  of  the  original  salt,  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
original  state,  the  liquid  always  returns  to  this  limiting  composition.  The  decomposi- 
tion appears  to  be  independent  of  the  quantity  of  undecomposed  salt  remaining  in  the 
liquid,  of  the  quantity  of  its  undissolved  constituents,  or  other  acid  or  saline  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  liquid,  provided  these  bodies  exert  no  chemical  action  on  the 
salt  or  its  constituents. 

Crystallisation  of  Salts  from  Supersaturated  Solutions. — Gernez  showed  some  years 
ago  that  the  crystallisation  of  a  salt  from  a  supersaturated  solution  is  most  readily 
induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt  (v.  350),  and  J.  M.  Thomson 
has  lately  shown  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  196)  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  con  act 
with  the  crystal  of  a  salt  isomorphous  with  that  which  is  contained  in  the  solution. 
To  produce  this  effect,  however,  mere  identity  of  form  between  the  introduced  crystal 
or  nucleus  and  the  dissolved  salt  is  not  sufficient ;  the  two  must  be  truly  isomorphous, 
that  is  to  say,  identical  in  chemical  structure  as  well  as  in  form.  Thus,  crystallisation 
is  induced  in  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  MgS0^,7H^0,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  crystal  of  the  corresponding  salts  of  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  or  iron,  and  a  supersaturated 
solution  of  common  alum  may  be  made  to  crystallise  suddenly  by  dropping  into  it  a 
crystal  of  chrome-alum  or  iron-alum,  but  not  by  a  cubic  crystal  of  iron  pyrites  or  an 
octohedral  crystal  of  magnetic  iron  oxide. 

In  a  mixture  of  two  salts,  not  isomorphous,  the  introduction  of  a  crystalline 
nucleus  isomorphous  with  one  of  them  may  produce  the  following  results:  1.  Crys- 
tallisation may  commence  suddenly,  spreading  however  gradually  through  the  solution 
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and  causing  a  deposition  only  of  the  salt  isomorphous  w-ith  the  nucleus.  2.  When 
sudden  crystallisation  takes  place,  causing  the  deposition  of  both  salts,  the  salt  iso- 
morphous with  the  nucleus  will  preponderate.  3.  The  nucleus  may  remain  growing 
slowly  in  the  solution,  and  increasing  by  a  deposition  of  the  salt  isomorphous  with  itself. 

In  a  mixture  of  two  isomorphous  salts:  1.  JSudden  crystallisation  may  occur,  pro- 
ducing a  deposition  of  both  salts,  apparently  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in 
the  solution.  2.  When  slow  crystallisation  takes  place,  the  nucleus  increases  by 
deposition  of  the  less  soluble  salt,  showing  that  in  mixed  supersaturated  solutions  a 
gradation  of  phenomena  may  occur,  passing  from  those  shown  in  the  crystallisation  of 
a  true  supersaturated  solution  to  those  exhibited  in  the  crystallisation  of  an  ordinary 
saturated  solution. 

On  crystallisation  from  Supersaturated  Solutions,  see  also  Tscherbatsehew  {N. 
Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xix.  42);  Violette  {Coiiipt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  171);  3Iensbrugghe  {^ibid . 
Ixxvi.  45,  713);  de  Coppet  {ibid.  434);  Gernez  {ibid.  566);  Tomlinson  {ibid.  Ixxvi. 
171  ;  Ixxviii.  194;  Ixxix.  167  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [3],  vi.  275)  ;  Marignac  {N.  Arch, 
ph.  nat.  ^W\\\.  120);  Gernez  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxri.  566;  Ixxix.  219,  1332;  Ixxx.  44; 
Ixxxiv.  771,  1389) ;  Lecoqde  Boisbaudran  {ibid.  Ixxx.  321,  393,  888) ;  Grenfell  {Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.  XXV.  124);  Tomlinson  {ibid.  xxvi.  523  ;  xxvii.  121).  See  also  Ckem.  Soc.  J. 
xxvi.  468-470;  xxxi.  435,436;  xxxii.  696;  Jahresb.  f.  Chcm.  1873,42-46;  1874. 
42;  1875,42-44;  1876,48  ;  1877.  77-80;  1878,  57. 

On  the  Dissociation-tensions  of  Hydrated  Salt-s,  see  Heat  (pp.  1012,  1015). 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Ammonium  Salts  in  Aqueous  Solution  at  low  tempera- 
tures, see  p.  1015, 

On  the  Heat  of  Formation  and  Solution  of  Salts,  see  pp.  953-958,  and  976-994. 
SAI.VXOI..    See  Sage-oil  (p.  1771). 

SAMAITE.    See  v.  187  ;  also  under  Gehlenite  (p.  859  of  this  volume). 

SAIVIARSILZTE.  Crystals  of  this  mineral  from  Mitchell  County,  North 
Carolina,  have  been  measured  by  E.  S.  Dana  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xi.  201).  It  occurs, 
often  imbedded  in  a  decomposed  felspar,  in  mica-slates,  traversed  by  granitic  veins. 
It  is  velvet-black,  translucent  with  brownish  colour  on  the  edges,  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  octohedrally  crystalline  mineral  (microlite  or  pyrochlor),  columbite  and  a  yellow 
mica.  The  observed  forms,  oo  f  oo,  oo  P  or  .  P,  oo  P,  oo  f  2,  P  oo,  3? |,  may  be  referred 
to  the  axial  ratio 

a  :  b  :  6  =  1  .  1-883  :  0-949 

giving  by  calculation  the  prismatic  angle  122°  46'.  Analysis  (1)  by  Miss  Ellen 
Swallow  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xi.  201)  ;  (2)  by  0.  D.  Allen  {ibid.  [3J,  xiv.  128);  (3)  by 
J.  L.  Smith  {ibid.  xiii.  359)  ;  (4)  by  Eammelsberg  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  658  ; 
Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  529).  Eammelsberg  has  also  analysed  samarskite  from  the  Ural. 
No.  5  is  the  mean  of  four  analyses : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nb^O^  . 
Ta^O^ 

}  54-96  [ 

37-20 
18-60 

}  55-13 

41-07 
14-36 

55-34 

Si02 

0-56 

Ti02 

1-08 

Sn02 
W03 

0-16 

]  0-08 

0-31  { 

016 

0-22 

Ce^O^ 

5-17 

4-25 

4-24 

2-37 

La^O^  . 

■  4-33 

Di-0' 

trace 

I  Y^O^ 

12-84 

14-45 

14-49 

6-10 

8-80 

:  Er'^O' 

10-80 

3-82 

Fe-0« 

14-61(3) 

14-30(3) 

FeO^ 

14-02 

10-90 

11-74 

MnO 

0-91 

0-75 

1-53 

UO'  ... 

9-91 

12-46 

10-96 

10-90 

11-94 

CaO  ... 

0-55 

MgO 

0-52 

xc)     .     .  . 

0-66 

1-12 

0-72 

YO       .       .  . 

1-25 

100-40 

100-36 

99-12 

100-93 

99-83 

1  Specific  gravity 

- 

- 

5-839 

5-672 

(')  Loss  by  ignitiou.  (")  Insoluble  residue.  (')  TVith  :\ln'0'. 
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Eammelsberg  infers  from  these  analyses  that  samarskite  is  a  heminiobate  (tanta- 
late),  isomorphously  mixed  with  a  uranate  j  and  as  U  :  (Nb,Ta)=  I'lO  (  nearly),  the 
8E.*Nb^0^* ) 

formula  of  samarskite  is   jj^4U502i  [> 

8(2R20',3Nb205)  +  2R20',5U03  .  .  .  .  [R  =  Y,Er,Ce(Di),Fe(Mn)]. 

New  Metals  in  Samarskite. — Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxix.  212) 
observed  that  the  solution  of  an  oxide  extracted  from  samarskite  gave  a  pair  of 
absorption-bands  in  the  blue  at  480°  and  463-5°  and  another  pair  in  the  violet  at 
417°  and  400-75°.  In  both  pairs,  the  most  refrangible  band  is  the  narro-vrer  and  more 
intense  of  the  two.  These  bands  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  decipium,  recently 
described  by  Delafontaine,  or  of  any  other  known  substances,  and  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  new  metal  which  Lecoq  designates  by  the  name  Samarium.  The  bands  417°  and 
400-75°  were  observed  some  time  ago  by  Soret  {Compt.  rend.  1878,  Ixxxvi,  878). 

Delafontaine,  in  examining  the  earths  obtained  from  samarskite,  has  observed 
appearances  which  lead  him  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  new  earth  different  from  any 
yet  described  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xiv.  238).    See  Yttjjium-metals. 

SAXMEBirciTS.  An  analysis  by  J.  Huber  of  the  ash  of  elder-tree  bark  {Samhwus 
nigra)  has  been  published  by  G.  C.  Wittstein.  The  air-dried  bark  lost  at  110°, 
11*666  per  cent,  water,  and  the  bark  dried  at  that  temperature  yielded  ir7 17  per 
cent,  of  ash  having  the  following  composition  : 

K»0     Na'O     CaO       MgO     Al'O'    Fe'O^"     CI       S0»     P^O'     SiO»  CO" 
13-96    097    30-92    1073    0  25    035    0  18    6-82    8-04    5*46    23-27  =  99-95. 

SAlfBAIi-WOOD.  An  amorphous  substance,  having  the  composition 
is  obtained  from  this  wood,  and  more  abundantly  from  Caliatour  wood,  by  treatment 
•with  boiling  alcohol  and  precipitation  of  the  concentrated  extract  with  water  ;  it  may 
be  purified  by  converting  the  crude  product  into  a  lead-salt,  washing  this  salt  with 
hot  alcohol,  and  decomposing  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  substance  melts  at 
104°-105°,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  caustic  alkalis, 
and  is  precipitated  from  alkaline  solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid.  When  fused  with 
potash,  it  yields  resorcinol,  acetic  acid,  and  probably  catechol  and  protocatechuic  acid. 
By  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  it  gives  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  together 
with  a  substance  having  the  odour  of  vanillin.  Reducing  agents  appear  to  have  no 
action  on  this  colouring  matter.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  180'',  it  is 
decomposed  into  methyl  chloride,  a  body  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  needles,  and  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  (m.  p.  81°)  with  bromine- 
water;  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  the  composition  C^H'^O^;  and  a 
black  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis  (Franchimont  a. 
Sicherer,  Ber.  xii.  14). 

SAXriBIlO'.  On  the  variations  in  the  crystallographic  elements  of  this  mono- 
clinic  felspar,  see  J.  Striiver  {Zeitschr .  f.  Kryst.  i.  343  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1877,  1333). 

SANTOiriC  ACID,  C'^H^^^O*.  The  preparation  and  properties  of  this  acid 
have  been  already  described.  For  further  details  respecting  its  crystalline  form  and 
optical  characters,  see  J.  Striiver  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  349 ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1876, 
617)- 

By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid,  santonic  acid  is  converted  into  a  hydrocarbon, 
C'^H^,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  boils  between  235°  and  245°,  and  yields  an  iodine- 
derivative,  C'^H"I,  By  boiling  for  several  days  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorplious 
phosphorus,  santonic  acid  is  converted  into  an  isomeride  of  santonin,  (also 
formed  in  like  manner  from  santonin),  which  melts  at  160  5°,  and  distils  between 
238°  and  240°  (Cannizzaro  a.  Amato,  Gazz.  1874,  446,  452). 

Methyl  santonate,  C'^H'^(CH^)0*,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  mol.  santonic  acid 
and  4  mols.  KHO  in  methyl  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  heating 
the  residue  with  methyl  alcohol  and  excess  of  methyl  iodide  under  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres ;  or  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  a  solution  of  sodium  santonate  in 
methyl  alcohol  under  pressure.  The  unattacked  methyl  iodide  and  part  of  the  alcohol 
having  been  distilled  off,  water  is  added,  the  methyl  santonate  extracted  by  agitation 
with  ether,  and  the  oily  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ether  is  washed  with  water, 
and  finally  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether  and  from  methyl  alcohol.  Methyl 
santonate  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  86°-86-5°  (Cannizzaro,  Gazz. 
1876,  355). 

Ethyl  santonate,  C'^H'^(C^H^)0*,  obtained  by  heating  silver  santonate  with  excess 
of  ethyl  iodide,  or  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  santonic 
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acid,  crystallises  in  fine  prisms  melting  at  88°-89°.  It  is  saponified  by  boiling  for 
eighteen  hours  with  soda-ley  of  the  strength  of  4  per  cent.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold 
nitric  acid,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water 
without  alteration ;  but  after  twenty  to  thirty  hours  it  is  partly  decomposed  with 
separation  of  santonic  acid  (Sestini,  Gazz.  1876,  148). 

Acetyl-santonic  acid,  C'^^H'^(C-H^O)0^ — When  santonic  acid  is  heated  for 
six  hours  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  acetyl  chloride  in  a  flask  placed  in  a 
water-bath  and  connected  with  a  vertical  condenser,  and  the  product  is  afterwards 
distilled,  there  remains  in  the  flask  a  dense  fuming  liquid,  which  may  be  freed  from 
Mndecomposed  acetyl  chloride  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  cold  air  through  it  for 
ibout  sixteen  hours.  There  then  remains  a  yellowish-white,  confusedly  crystalline 
mass,  which  is  to  be  well  washed  with  cold  water,  drained,  dried  between  bibulous 
paper,  and  digested  three  times  in  succession  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  which 
dissolves  a  certain  portion  of  it,  leaving  a  white  crystalline  mass  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  ether,  very 
soluble  in  chloroform,  melting  at  139°-140''.  This  substance  is  acetyl-santonic 
acid.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  chloroform  it  may  be  obtained 
in  large,  hard,  pointed  prisms.  The  solution  in  boiling  ether  yields  it,  by  cooling  and 
evaporation,  in  small,  very  well  formed,  four  and  six  sided  prisms  terminated  by 
pyramids  with  unequal  faces.  These  crystals,  like  those  of  santonic  acid  itself,  act 
strongly  on  polarised  light.  It  appears  to  be  the  only  product  of  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  santonic  acid. 

Acetyl-santonic  acid  heated  for  two  or  three  hours  in  boiling  water  is  converted 
into  acetic  and  santonic  acids.  If  dilute  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  water,  an  ethylic 
ether  is  formed,  which  melts  below  100'^.  The  acid,  heated  in  the  dry  state  to  180^- 
200°,  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  santonic  anhydride  (santonin),  C^^H^(C-H^O)0*  = 
C-H^02  +  Ci5jj803  (Sestini,  Gazz.  1875,  121). 

Santonic  chloride,  C'^H'^O^Cl,  is  formed  by  heating  santonic  acid  with  phos- 
phorus trichloride,  and  separates  from  solution  in  ether,  in  crystals  which  melt  at 
170°-171°,  and  are  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol,  yielding  santonic  acid  and  ethyl 
santouate  respectively.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  santonic  acid.  Santonic  bromide  and  iodide  are  produced  in  like  manner 
by  treating  santonic  acid  with  bromide  or  iodide  of  phosphorus.  The  iodide  melts 
at  136°  and  the  bromide  at  145-5°  (Cannizzaro  a.  Valente,  Gazz.  1878,  309). 

Hydrosantoni  c  acid,  The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by 

treating  a  solution  of  sodium  santonate  with  sodium  amalgam  of  5  per  cent.,  and  the 
free  acid  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  sepa- 
rates from  ethereal  solution  in  colourless  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system, 
melts  and  decomposes  at  170°,  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  santonic  acid, 
and  is  optically  dextrogyrate.  The  sodium  salt,  C'^H-^XaO\3H-0,  forms  orthorhombic 
crystals,  which  give  off  part  of  their  water  of  crystallisation  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  crystals  of  the  potassium  salt  contain  2H-0  (Cannizzaro,  Gazz.  1876,  341). 

Hydrosantonide,  C'^H'^O^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  hydrosantonic 
acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  for  several  hours,  or  better  by  heating  the  acid  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  closed  tubes  at  about  150°  for  four  hours,  and  in  either  case  distilling 
off  the  acetic  acid  till  the  temperature  rises  to  186^.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance 
melting  at  155°-156°  (Cannizzaro  a.  Valente,  Gazz.  1878,  309). 

Acetyl-hydrosantonide,  C^'H^^O*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  in 
excess  on  hydrosantonic  acid : 

+  C2H30C1  =  C^^H^^O*  +  HCl  +  H^O. 

It  melts  at  204°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
ether,  and  almost  insoluble  in  water  ;  is  not  decomposed  by  hot  aqueous  potash,  but 
when  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  130°,  yields  a  substance  having  the  com- 
position of  hydrosantonamide. 

Benzoyl-hydrosantonide,  C'-H-^O*  =  C^^H'^(C''H^O)0',  prepared  in  a  similar  manner, 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  157°.  It  closely  resembles  the  acetyl- 
compound,  but  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  aqueous  potash. 

Hydrosantonamide  (?),  C^^H-^NO^  is  formed  by  heating  acetyl-  or  benzoylhydro- 
santonide  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  120°-130'',  and  may  be  purified  by  evaporating 
the  product,  washing  the  residue  to  remove  acetamide  and  benzamide  simultaneously 
produced,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in 
ether,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  ;  melts,  with  decomposition,  at  190^. 

IsoMERiDES  OF  Santonic  Acid  (Caunizzaro,  Gazz.  1876,341  ;  Cannizzaro 
a.  Valente,  ibid.  1878,  309).  The  addition  of  the  elements  of  water  to  santonin, 
Ci5jjisQ3^  gives  rise  to  five  isomeric  acids,  C*^H-"0*,  viz.  a  bibasic  acid,  ;photosantonic 
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acid,  andfour  monobasic  acids,  viz.  santonic  acid,  santoninic  acid  (already  described,  vii. 
1076),  metasantoilic  acid,  and  parasatitonic  acid.  These  four  monobasic  acids  dilfer  not 
only  in  their  crystalline  form,  solubility,  and  other  physical  characters,  but  also  in 
their  behaviour  to  reagents  ;  they  are  therefore  metameric,  not  merely  isomeric. 

IVIetasantonic  Acid  is  formed  by  abstraction  of  hydrogen  from  bydrosantonic 
acid.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  sodium  hyilrosaiitonate,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  hydrosantonate  is  produced,  which  dissolves  on  heating,  with  precipi- 
tation of  metallic  silver;  and  on  continuing  the  heat  for  half  an  hour,  adding  soda 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  solution  nearly  neutral,  and  finally  precipitating  the 
silver  oxide  which  remains  in  solution  by  adding  an  excess  of  alkali,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  which,  when  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  deposits  raetasantonic  acid  in  the 
crystalline  state  ;  and  a  further  quantity  may  be  obtained  from  the  solution  by  agita- 
tion with  ether.  Metasantonic  acid  may,  however,  be  more  conveniently  prepared  by 
distilling  santonic  acid  under  a  diminished  pressure  of  o2-43  mm.,  stopping  the  dis- 
tillation as  soon  as  the  distillate  becomes  coloureil,  and  the  boiling  point  rises.  Both 
the  distillate  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  after  agitation  with  ether  to  remove  oily  matters,  the  alkaline  solution 
is  precipitated  with  an  acid,  and  the  metasantonic  acid  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
ether.  Metasantonic  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  sautonide, 
C'^H'^O'.  Metasantonic  acid,  when  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  ether, 
melts,  with  decomposition,  at  160'^-!  61°.  Its  alkali-salts  are  very  soluble.  Its 
specific  rotatory  power  is  greater  than  that  of  santonic  acid. 

Metasantonic  chloride,  C'*n"0'Cl,  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  or  of 
phosphorus  trichloride  on  metasantonic  acid,  crystallises  in  slender  needles  melting  at 
139^,  nioderatelyr soluble  in  ether.  Methyl  miiasantonatc,  prepared  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  a  methyl-alcohol  solution  of  metasantonic  acid,  forms  large  lustrous 
cry  stals  melting  at  101-5°-102-6°. 

Parasantonic  Acid,  C'*H-»0*,  is  prepared  from  parasantonide  (p.  1779)  by 
boilin;];  it  with  soda-solution,  precipitating  with  an  acid,  and  purifying  by  crystallisa- 
ti'>n  from  ether  or  from  water.  It  may  also  bo  obtained  by  decomposing  parasantonide 
with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  free  acid  forms  large  white  crystals,  which 
are  moderately  soluble  in  ether  and  in  water.  It  i.s  a  strong  acid,  easily  expelling 
carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  The  parasantonates  are  mostly  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  barium  salt, 
(C'^H"*0*)-Ba,  forms  slender  needles.  Parasantonic  acid,  when  treated  with  acetic 
chloride  or  phosphorus  trichloride,  does  not  yield  the  corresponding  chloride,  but  is 
converted  into  parasantonide.  Methyl  parasantonate  crystallises  in  hard  prisms  melt- 
ing at  183°-184°.  Ethyl  parasantonate  forma  colourless  needles  melting  at  172°, 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 

Pliotosantoiiic  Acid.  .Sestini,  in  1865  {Uepertorio  ital.  chim.  fharm.  1865), 
observed  that  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  santonin  was  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
it  was  decomposed,  with  production  of  an  amorphous  resinous  substance,  a  small 
quantity  of  formic  acid,  and  a  crystalline  compound  since  ascertained  to  be  the  di- 
ethylic  salt  of  photosantonic  acid,  C'^H"*(C"-II^)''0^  If  the  alcohol  is  aidiydrous, 
nothing  but  amorphous  resinous  compounds  are  obtained,  but  with  aqueous  alcohol, 
ethyl  photosantonate  is  produced  with  comparatively  little  resin,  85  grams  of  santonin 
in  6  litres  of  alcohol  of  65  per  cent,  having  yielded  28  grams  of  the  ether  after  being 
exposed  to  the  summer  sun  for  a  month.  On  substituting  methyl  for  ethyl  alcohol, 
the  corresponding  methyl  compound  is  produced.  The  ether  is  precipitated  in  the 
crystalline  state  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  six  to  eight  times  its  volume  of 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonace,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallising  it  first 
from  alcohol,  and  then  from  ether-alcohol.  Photosantonic  acid  is  also  formed  when 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  santonate,  or  santonin,  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  is  exposed  to  sunshine.  A  similar  transformation  is  effected  by  the 
insolation  of  a  solution  of  santonin  in  glacial  acetic  acid  of  95  per  cent.,  this  being,  in 
fact,  the  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  free  photosantonic  acid.  The  free  acid 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  ether  by  saponification  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate,  or  with  baryta- water. 

Photosantonic  acid,  C'^H-°OMI-0,  crystallises  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  colour- 
less prisms  belonging  to  the  orthorhorabic  system.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion at  100°,  and  then  melts  at  153°. 

Photosantonic  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but 
does  not  yield  crystalline  compounds.  Calcium  photosantonate,  (C'*H'^0^)2Ca  -i-  4H*0, 
crystallises  in  white  silky  needles,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water.    On  heating 
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this  salt  with  calcium  hydrate,  a  dicalcic  salt  is  obtained  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  but  may  be  precipitated  in  white  amorphous  flocks  by  addition  of  alcohol. 
Barium  photosantonate,  C'^H^^BaO*-f- 2H20,  is  a  white  amorphous  substance  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Silver  photosantonate,  C'^H'^Ag^O*  +  iH'^O, 
is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  barium  photo- 
santonate.  The  diethyl  'photosaMonate,  obtained  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned 
by  exposing  a  solution  of  santonin  in  dilute  alcohol  to  direct  sunlight,  is  identical  with 
that  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  silver  photosantonate. 
It  crystallises  in  large  very  thin  plates,  which  melt  at  67°-68°.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  both  this  compound  and  ethyl  santonate  become  liquid  in  contact  with  moderately 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Methyl  photosantonate,  prepared  by  the  insolation  of  santonin  dis- 
solved in  methyl  alcohol,  crystallises  in  long  prisms,  which  melt  at  56-5°,  and  are 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  but  little  soluble  in  water.  The  methyl  com- 
pound prepared  synthetically  from  methyl  iodide  and  silver  photosantonate  melts  at 
51°-52°. 

SASJTOmZM',  Beactions. — When  santonin  is  added,  even  in  con- 

siderable quantity,  to  antimony  trichloride,  no  coloration  is  produced  till  the  trichloride 
is  heated  to  incipient  ebullition,  when  a  very  characteristic  bluish  olive-green  tint 
makes  its  appearance  (Watson  Smith,  Ber.  xii.  1420). 

When  santonin  is  digested  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  small  quantities  of 
ferric  chloride  are  added,  the  faint  red  colour  at  first  produced  quickly  changes  to  a 
very  fine  purple  (D.  Lindo,  Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  222). 

Xsomerides.  Four  compounds  are  known  isomeric  with  santonin  : — 
(1  and  2).  On  boiling  santonin  with  hydriodic  acid  (b.  p.  127°)  and  amorphous 
phosphorus,  until  hydrocarbons  cease  to  be  formed,  removing  these  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam,  concentrating  the  residue,  and  neutralising  with  sodium  carbonate, 
a  mixture  of  two  isomerides  of  santonin  is  precipitated.  This  mixture  may  be  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  water  and  ether,  aud  the  crystals  of  the  two  isomerides  separated 
mechanically.  One  of  them,  which  crystallises  in  long  flexible  needles,  consists  of 
metasantonin,  which  melts  at  160-5°,  and  boils  at  238^-240°  (p.  1776),  whilst  the 
other,  not  previously  described,  crystallises  in  large  hard  prisms  melting  at  136°. 
Both  these  compounds  are  very  stable,  and  have  the  same  rotatory  power ;  they  are 
not  sensibly  acted  on  by  acetic  anhydride  or  chloride,  or  by  phosphorus  trichloride. 
They  both  yield  monobrominated  derivatives  when  treated  with  bromine;  monobromo- 
metasantonin  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  melting  at  212°,  whilst  the  corresponding 
brominated  derivative  of  the  other  modification  melts  at  114°  (Cannizzaro  a.  Carnellatti, 
Gazz.  1878,  318). 

(3)  .  Santonide.  When  a  solution  of  santonic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
boiled  for  several  hours,  and  the  acid  is  then  distilled  off  until  the  temperature  rises 
to  180°,  a  residue  is  left,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  viscous  mass  of  the  colour  of 
amber.  This  residue  is  agitated  with  ether  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, the  ethereal  solution  decanted  and  evaporated,  and  the  santonide  thus  obtained 
is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  ether.  Santonide  melts  at  127°-127-5°. 
The  quantity  obtained  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  product,  the  greater  pro- 
portion consisting  of  unchanged  santonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  alkaline 
solution. 

(4)  .  Parasantonide  is  prepared  and  purified  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  dis- 
tillation is  continued  until  the  temperature  rises  to  260°.  It  melts  at  110°-110-5°. 
Both  santonide  and  parasantonide  are  Isevorotatory,  but  santonide  is  the  more  energetic 
of  the  two.  Parasantonide,  boiled  with  caustic  soda-solution,  is  converted  into  para- 
santonic  acid  (p.  1778)  (Cannizzaro  a.  Valente,  Gazz.  1878,  309). 

SAXTTOiaroZi.  This  name  is  given  to  two  phenolic  bodies,  C^<*H'^0^  one  crys- 
talline, the  other  liquid,  obtained  by  treating  santonin  with  zinc  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  (vii.  1076). 

SAPOZQ-ZM-,  C32H"Oi«  (v.  192;  vi.  1013).  J.  Christophsohn  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3], 
vi.  432,  461)  infers  from  comparative  experiments  that  the  roots  of  Saponaria 
officinalis  and  Gypsophila  Sti'uthium,  the  bark  of  Quillaja,  and  the  seeds  of  Agrostemma 
Githago  contain  one  and  the  same  saponin,  the  pure  preparations  obtained  from  all 
these  sources  exhibiting,  on  elementary  analysis,  the  same  composition,  and  yielding, 
when  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  equal  quantities  of  sapogenin  and  sugar.  The 
differences  hitherto  found  in  the  analyses  of  saponin  from  various  sources  must  there- 
fore be  attributed  to  impurities  in  the  preparations.  Christophsohn  also  gives  the 
results  of  quantitative  estimations  of  saponin  in  various  drugs,  made  either  by  the 
preparation  of  barium-saponin,  or  by  determining  the  quantity  of  sapogenin  obtained 
by  decomposing  saponin  with  hydrochloric  acid.    According  to  these  determinations  : 
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Quillaja  bark  contains        .       .       .       .8*51-  8'83  p.  c.  saponin 
Boot  of  Gy;psophila  StrutMum     .       .       .  14'52-14"60 
Seed  of  Agrostemma  Githago      .       .       .     6'54-  6'80  „ 
Root  of  Sajponaria  rubra     ....     4*29-  6"61  „ 

Christophsohn  also  confirms  the  statement  of  BoUey  and  others  (v.  194),  that  saponin 
and  senegin  (from  senega-root)  are  identical. 

Fiiickiger,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  several  saponins  may  exist  in 
diiferent  plants,  probably  forming  a  homologous  series  iArch.  Pharm.  [3],  x.  532). 

Parillin,  or  Sarsaparilla-saponin,  Q^m^^O^^  =  Q^'^W^O^^  (saponin)  +80112 
Fliickiger  {loc.  cit. ;  also  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  488)  prepares  this  compound  by 
digesting  bruised  sarsaparilla  root  several  times  with  warm  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0"835, 
distilling  the  liquid  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  root  employed,  and  mix- 
ing the  thick  extract  with  H  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  glutinous  parillin 
thereby  separated  is  freed  from  the  liquid  by  decantation,  then  suspended  in  water 
the  liquid  is  filtered  oif,  and  the  residue  washed. 

Parillin  is  less  soluble  in  weak  spirit  than  in  strong  alcohol  or  in  water.  From 
boiling  alcohol — best  from  that  of  sp.  gr.  0  970 — it  crystallises  in  double-refracting 
laminae  or  prisms,  but  never  in  measurable  crystals.  Air-dried  parillin  contains  water 
of  crystallisation  which  it  gives  off  at  100°.  It  melts  at  210°,  is  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water  (1  pt.  in  10,000),  dissolves  at  25°  in  25  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0"814,  much 
more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol.  Chloroform  dissolves  it  readily,  and  leaves  it  on 
evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  which,  however,  may  be  crystallised  from  water. 
Parillin  does  not  excite  sneezing,  like  saponin,  and  in  the  solid  state  does  not  taste 
harsh,  but  exhibits  this  taste  in  aqueous  and  more  decidedly  in  alcoholic  solution  ;  it 
has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  is  inactive  to  polarised  light.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves parillin  with  yellow  colour,  changing,  by  absorption  of  water,  into  a  splendid 
red  which  lasts  for  days.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  of  10  per  cent.,  or  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  assumes  a  green  colour,  changing  to  red  and  finally  to  brown,  the 
reaction  not  being  altered  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  bromine.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  parillin  gives  with  alcoholic,  but  not  with  aqueous  lead  acetate,  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess  of  lead  acetate  or  of  alcohol ;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  basic  lead 
acetate  and  by  tannic  acid.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  only  after  several  hours  when  heated ;  neither  does  it  reduce  a  cold 
solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  or  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  sodium  bicarbonate. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  however,  reduction  takes  place,  a  sugar,  at  least  partially 
crystallisable,  being  first  produced,  and  a  fiocculent  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
called  parigenin,  being  afterwards  separated.  This  sugar  reduces  all  the  solutions 
above  mentioned.    The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

040270018  ^  c^^H^'^O*  +  2C''Hi20«  +  2W0. 

This  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an  extremely  sensitive  green 
fluorescence,  which  is  likewise  produced  when  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  parillin  in  chloroform,  and  in  the  decomposition  of  parillin  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  disappears  on  addition  of  water  or  ammonia. 

Parigenin,  C'^H^^Q^,  is  nearly  allied  to  sapogenin,  C^*H.^O^,  also  to  cyelamiretin, 
Q^i^2\Q5^  and,  like  the  latter,  is  but  slowly  acted  on  by  fused  alkalis;  it  is,  however, 
readily  attacked  by  acetyl  chloride  (Fliickiger), 

SAPPHIRE.    On  the  artificial  formation  of  this  gem,  see  Ruby  (p.  1767). 

SARAWAXZTE.  A  crystallised  mineral,  probably  a  chloride  of  antimony, 
occurring  in  cavities  of  antimony  in  the  state  of  Sarawak,  Borneo.  The  crystals 
appear  to  be  quadratic ;  they  are  rounded  on  the  edges,  and  have  a  diamond  lustre 
(Frenzel,  Min.  Mitth. J877,  300). 

SARCZNE.  This  base  has  been  found,  together  with  carnine,  guanine,  xanthine, 
and  hypoxanthine,  in  the  extract  obtained  by  boiling  yeast  with  water  (Schutzenberger, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  493) ;  also,  together  with  guanine,  in  the  spermatic  fluid  of 
the  salmon  (Miescher,  Ber.  vii.  376). 

SARCOSmE,  or  BIETHYZ.-GX.YCOCZZa-E,  CH(CH3)NH2.COOH.  See 
Glycocine  (p.  879). 

SARCOSIirZC  ACZD,  C3H^N02  =  CH2(NH2).CH2.COOn.  An  acid  occurring, 
together  with  a  red  colouring  matter,  in  a  variety  of  shellac  from  Mexico,  called 
'  Arre '  by  the  Indians,  and  known  in  commerce  as  Soma  de  Sonora  or  Gummi  Sonora. 
It  crystallises  in  white  silky  scales,  dissolves  easily  in  cold,  still  more  readily  iji  hot 
water,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction.    It  melts  at  195°,  does  not  sublime,  gives  off  ammonia  when  ignited 
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with  soda-lime,  but  not  when  boiled  with  caustic  soda.  Treated  in  aqueous  solution  with 
nitrous  acid,  it  gives  off  nitrogen  and  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  a  weak  mono- 
basic acid  ;  its  silver  and  sodium  salts  are  crystalline  ;  the  barium  and  calcium  salts 
amorphous.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and 
is  carbonised  by  heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  alanine, 
sarcosine,  lactamide,  and  urethane,  and  agrees  in  many  of  its  characters  with  alanine, 
being  like  the  latter  an  amido-acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  taste  and  crystalline  form, 
and  in  possessing  a  much  less  decided  acid  character.  The  difference  between  the 
two  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae  ; 


SASSAFRAS  OZIi.  Kectified  sassafras  oil,  when  cooled  to  0°,  deposits  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  crystals,  only  a  small  portion  remaining  fluid.  Tlie  oil  obtained 
by  heating  the  crystals  to  70°  solidifies  only  after  exposure  for  several  weeks  to  a 
temperature  below  0°  ;  but  if  the  crystals  be  allowed  to  melt  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  20°,  the  liquid  mass  solidifies  easily  on  cooling.  These  characters  demon- 
strate the  identity  of  St.  Evre's  sassafras  camphor  (v.  199)  with  the  safrol  of  G-rimaux 
a.  Kuotte  (vi,  1014).  The  crystals  of  safrol  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system  (Arzruni, 
N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxv.  615). 

SAVSSlTRZTi:  (v.  200),  This  mineral  has  been  found  in  thin  layers  and 
irregular  masses  in  the  nephrite  of  the  Kiinliin  range  in  Central  Asia  (p.  1387).  An 
analysis  by  v.  Fellenberg  {Munch.  Akad.  Ber.  iii,  227)  gave  : 

SiO*  APO^        Fe=^0^        FeO  CaO  MgO         K^O  H'O 

4825       22-60       7*47       1-03       12-70       1-80       6-22       0-55  =  100-62 

leading  to  the  formula  (CaO,K20)3SiO-  +  2(AP03,Fe203),3Si02,  in  which  K-0  :  CaO  = 
1  :  2  and  APO^  :  Fe^O^^S  :  1. 

SAYXTXTE.  The  mineral  hitherto  known  by  this  name,  or  by  that  of  nickel- 
bismuth  glance  (i.  596),  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  polydimite  (p.  1660)  with  bismuth- 
glance  (Laspeyres,  J.  jpr.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  397). 

SCAMIVIOSinr.  For  the  preparation  of  pure  scammony-resin,  E,  Ferret  {Bull.' 
Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxviii,  622)  recommends  exhausting  the  crude  commercial  resin  with 
boiling  alcohol,  neutralising  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  sepa- 
rating the  resulting  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  colouring  matter,  by  filtration. 
The  filtrate,  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation  and  dried  by  prolonged  heating  at  104°, 
yields  the  pure  anhydrous  resin. 

SCASTDIUIMC.  A  metal  of  the  yttrium  group,  discovered  by  F.  Nilson  in  1879, 
and  further  examined  by  Cleve,  It  occurs  in  gadolinite  and  yttrotitanite,  has  the 
atomic  weight  44,  and  forms  only  one  oxide,  Sc-0^  (see  Yttrium  Metals). 

SC.aPOI.XTE.  F,  D.  Adams  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xvii.  315)  finds  that  many 
scapolites  contain  chlorine,  fourteen  specimens  from  different  localities  yielding  that 
element  in  quantities  varying  from  a  mere  trace  to  2*4  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the 
chlorine  was  not  driven  off,  even  at  a  white  heat.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
scapolite  decomposes,  the  chlorine  is  one  of  the  first  constituents  to  disappear. 

SCKEEIiXTE.    See  Tungstates. 

Scnxzoi^irCETSS.    See  Fermentation  and  Ferments  (pp.  776,  782). 

SCHRdCKXHTGERXTE.  A  mineral  from  Joachimsthal,  containing  uranic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and  extremely 
small  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  Loss  by  ignition  =  36-7  per  cent.  It  forms  spherical 
groups  of  light  greenish-yellow  six-sided  tablets  implanted  on  pitchblende.  From  its 
optical  characters  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system  (A,  Schrauf,  Jahrb. 
f.  Min.  1873,  646), 

SCXiERETKRlTTHRXN-,  SCIiEROMVCINT,  SCI.EBOTIC  ACXD, 
SCI.EROCRVSTAI.I.XZa',  and  SCI.ER02IAirTHXl»-.  Constituents  of  ergot 
(p,  737) ;  further,  Dragendorff  a.  Podwissotzky  {Buss.  Z&itschr.  Pharm.  xvi,  129,  161  ; 
Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877,  943). 

SCOXaECXTE.  On  the  variety  of  scolecite  occurring  at  Poonah  in  Hindostan, 
see  Poonahlite  (p.  1663), 

SCOPOIiXA.  Scopolia  japonica  is  a  solanaceous  plant  intermediate  in  character 
between  Solai  urn  and  Atropa.  Its  roots  are  used  in  Japan  for  the  same  purpose  as 
Atropa  Bellu.donna  in  Europe,  but  their  effect  is  less  powerful.  They  contain  solanine, 
but  no  atropine.    The  plant  is  highly  fluorescent. 


OH3,CH(NH2),COOH 


CH2(NH2).CH^COOH 


Alanine, 


Sarcosinic  acid. 
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SCOHODXTE.  Crystals  of  this  mineral  from  Dernbach  in  Nassau  have  been 
examined  by  Gr.  vom  Eath  {Jahrb.f.  Mm.  1876,  394),  who  finds  the  axial  ratio  to  be 

alb:  c  =  0-86730  :  1  :  0-95580 

and  for  the  angles  of  the  primary  pyramid : 

Macrodiagonal  terminal  edge  =  102°  52' 
Brachydiagonal         „  =  114°  40' 

Lateral  edge  =  111°  6' 

Brazilian  scorodite,  measured  by  N.  v.  Kokscharow  (ibid.  1877,  800),  gave  values 
agreeing  exactly  with  the  above. 

W.  V.  Beck  {ibid.  162)  has  analysed  a  dark  liver-coloured  or  indigo-blue  mass  of 
sp.  gr.  3-084,  occurring  on  a  newly-discovered  bed  of  silver  ore  in  the  Troitzker  Circle 
of  the  Government  of  Orenburg,  and  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  scorodite  with  brown 
iron  ore  and  silver  chlorobromide.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
1-3.  Analyses.    4-6.  The  same,  after  deduction  of  silver-compounds  and  lime : 

AgCl,AgBr(^)      CaO  Fe^O^  As'^O'  H»0 

1.  (found)    5-78  2-18  36-80  42-37  13-43  =  100-56 

2.  „        6-41  2-07  36-73  41-44  13-43  =  10008 

3.  „        9-25  1-48  35-40  40-44  (2)      13*43  =  100 

4.  (corr.)     —  —  39-75  45*75  14-50  =  100 

5.  „         —  —  40-10  45-24  14  66  =  100 

6.  „         —  —  39-66  45-30  1504  =  100 

C)  Enclosing  small  quantities  of  matrix.    C)  Determined  by  difference. 

On  so-called  earth?/  scorodite  from  Nertschinsk,  see  Jogynite  (p.  1142). 

SSBIC,  or  SEBACZC  ACXB,  C'«H>80*  (v.  212).  0.  N.  Witt  {Ber.  vii.  219) 
prepares  this  acid  by  mixing  castor-oil  with  the  strongest  soda-ley,  leaving  the  mixture 
for  some  hours  at  40°,  separating  the  resulting  hard  crust  from  the  small  remaining 
quantity  of  liquid ;  then  crushes,  dries,  and  heats  it,  with  stirring,  in  an  iron  vessel 
till  the  smell  of  octyl  alcohol  is  no  longer  perceptible  and  the  mass  begins  to  turn 
brown  ;  and  immediately  shakes  the  residue  into  cold  water.  From  the  solution  thus 
obtained,  the  sebic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  See  also  Neison 
{Che}Ji.  Sac.  J.  xxvii.  301). 

Metallic  Sebates.  Sebic  acid  is  bibasic.  Its  normal  salts  appear  to  be  more 
stable  than  the  acid  salts,  the  latter  being,  in  some  instances,  decomposed  by  pro- 
longed boiling  of  their  acid  solutions.  The  acid  salts  appear  to  be  all  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water  ;  the  normal  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  and  of  calcium  are  insoluble 
in  water  ;  the  rest  are  soluble. 

Potassium  salts,  G^°W^O^KJI,  is  prepared  by  adding  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium' hydrate  to  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  sebic  acid  keeping  the  latter  in  excess, 
and  separates  at  once  in  minute  crystals  which  are  easily  purified  by  washing  with 
alcohol.  It  forms  white  anhydrous  microscopic  needles,  not  deliquescent,  easily 
soluble  in  cold,  still  more  readily  in  hot  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  yielding 
strongly  acid  solutions.  C'H'^O^K^,  obtained  by  adding  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
sebic  acid  to  a  large  excess  of  alcoholic  potash,  and  purified  by  boiling  with  alcohol, 
washing  with  hot  alcohol  and  drying,  is  a  white  anhydrous  crystalline  powder,  con- 
sisting of  minute  granules,  readily  soluble  in  cold,  still  more  in  hot  water,  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  forming  solutions  which  are  neutral  to  litmus. 

The  sebates  of  sodium  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium  salts. 
Qiojji6o*NaH  is  a  fine  crystalline  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water,  moderately  in  alcohol, 
forming  solutions  which  have  a  marked  acid  reaction.  C^^H'^O^Na^  is  obtained  in 
very  fine  microscopic  crystals,  non-deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Ammonium  sebates  can  be  obtained  in  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potas- 
sium salts,  but  on  attempting  to  separate  them  in  the  solid  state,  they  are  invariably 
decomposed  with  loss  of  ammonia. 

Silver  sebate,  C^''H'^0*Ag^  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  white  powder  rapidly 
turning  pink  on  exposure  to  light,  and  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Barium  salts,  (C"'H'^0')2BaH^  prepared  by  boiling  barium  carbonate  with 
excess  of  aqueous  sebic  acid,  is  a  white  confusedly  crystallised  non-deliquescent  salt, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallising  therefrom  in  needles.  C'^H'^O^Ba,  prepared 
by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  acid  -with  excess  of  barium  carbonate,  separates  from  con- 
centrated solutions  in  white  anhydrous  crystalline  crusts,  easily  soluble  in  water  with 
neutral  reaction.    The  strontium  salts  were  prepared  in  like  manner.    The  acid 
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salt  forms  white  crystalline  crusts  ;  the  normal  salt,  a  white  anhydrous  crystalline 
powder.  Calcium  salts,  (C^°H''*0*)''CaH-,  prepared  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of 
acid  potassium  sebate  to  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  is  a  dense  white  precipitate, 
slightly  soluble  with  acid  reaction  in  water,  partially  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling 
into  sebic  acid  and  the  normal  salt.  C'^H^^O^Ca,  obtained  by  adding  normal  sodium 
sebate  to  calcium  chloride  solution,  is  a  dense  white  amorphous  precipitate. 

Magnesium  salts,  (C"'H^^0'*)-MgH2,  prepared  like  the  acid  barium  salt,  crystal- 
lises in  groups  of  white  anhydrous  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  with  strong  acid 
reaction,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  C^^H^^O^Mg,  prepared  like  the  normal 
barium  salt,  forms  thin  white  crystalline  crusts  readily  soluble  in  water,  slightly  in 
alcohol. 

Zinc  sebate,  C'^H^'^O^Zn,  is  a  heavy  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  in  dilute  ammonia.  Nickel  sebate,  C^^H'^O^Ni,  obtained  by  dissolving 
nickel  hydrate  in  aqueous  sebic  acid,  forms  pale  green  anhydrous  crystalline  crusts, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Cobalt  sebate, 
qiojji6Q4Qq^  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  thin  purple-blue  anhydrous  scales  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  hot  water.  Solutions  of  nickel  and  cobalt  salts  are 
not  precipitated  by  sebic  acid  or  its  alkali-salts  (Neison).  According  to  0.  N.  Witt 
(loc.  cit.),  the  rose-coloured  solution  of  cobalt  carbonate  in  boiling  aqueous  sebic  acid, 
if  evaporated  after  the  excess  of  acid  has  separated  out  on  cooling,  yields  crystalline 
crusts  of  the  hydrated  salt  C^'H^^O^Co  +  2H20  ;  and  the  same  hydrate  is  obtained,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  partly  in  rose-red  granules  made  up  of  microscopic  needles, 
partly  in  ruby-red  prismatic  crystals.  It  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water  at 
120°,  assuming  a  splendid  violet  colour,  the  rest  with  slight  decomposition  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Lead  sebate,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  heavy  white  powder  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  either  hot  or  cold,  not  changed  by  boiling  with  sebic  acid. 

Cupric  sebate,  C^''H'®0'*Ou,  is  a  light  emerald-green  bulky  precipitate  which 
shrinks  considerably  on  drying  and  then  forms  a  green  light  powder.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia,  forming  a  dark  purple  solution,  which  leaves,  on  spontaneous 
evaporation,  a  bluish-green  mass  containing  ammonia,  possibly  a  cuprammonium 
sebate. 

Mercuric  sebate,  C'*'Hi^O*Hg,  obtained  by  decomposing  mercuric  chloride  either 
with  normal  or  with  acid  potassium  sebate,  is  a  white  insoluble  precipitate.  Sebic 
acid  in  hot  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  mercuric  chloride. 

Mercurous  sebate,  C"'H'®0'*Hg^,  obtained  by  precipitating  mercurous  nitrate 
with  potassium  sebate,  is  a  heavy  white  amorphous  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
very  slightly  in  alcohol. 

Aluminium-hydrog en  sebate,  (C^''H'^0^)^A1H^  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
strong  solution  of  alum  with  acid  potassium  sebate,  or  by  boiling  freshly  precipitated 
alumina  with  excess  of  sebic  acid,  is  a  white  friable  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water,  and  separating  on  cooling  in  white  anhydrous  semicrystalline 
scales  (Neison). 

Sebic  Ethers  (Neison,  Chem.  8oc.J,xx\x.  314).  Methyl  sebate,  Q^m^^OXGW)", 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  2  pts.  by  weight  of  sebic  acid  in  1  pt.  of  warm  methyl 
alcohol ;  gradually  adding  a  double  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the 
mixture  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  with  frequent  agitation  ;  adding  water  after 
coohng  ;  washing  the  oily  layer  thoroughly  with  water  ;  dissolving  it  in  ether  ;  drying 
the  ethereal  solution  over  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  carbonate;  distilling;  heating 
the  residue  for  some  time  at  120°,  and  leaving  it  to  cool.  Tthe  crude  ether  is  thus 
obtained  as  a  white  waxy  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  boiling  it  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  redissolving  it  in  ether,  distilling  off  the  latter,  and 
heating  the  residue  at  150°.  Methyl  sebate  thus  prepared  is  a  white  wax  having  a 
strong  and  rather  pleasant  odour,  and  obtainable  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its 
ethereal  solution  in  small  needles  or  plates  having  a  nacreous  lustre.  Ether  and  hot 
alcohol  dissolve  it  readily ;  cold  alcohol  slowly,  but  in  considerable  quantity.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  easily  saponified  by 
alkaline  hydrates,  but  not  by  alkaline  carbonates.  It  melts  at  38°  ;  becomes  hard 
and  brittle  at  —  25°  to  —  30°  ;  and  boils,  though  not  without  decomposition,  at  about 
288°,  yielding  a  brown  distillate,  which,  however,  may  be  decolorised  by  boiling  its 
alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal. 

Ethyl  sebate,  C"'H'^0*(C-H^)2,  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sebic  acid,  and  purified  by  boiling  it  first  with  water,  next 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  and  again  with  water  ;  then  dissolving  it  in  ether, 
drying  the  ethereal  solution  over  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  carbonate,  distilling 
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off  the  ether,  and  submitting  the  residue  to  fractional  distillation,  collecting  apart  the 
portion  (about  90  p.  c.)  which  passes  over  between  306°  and  310°. 

Pure  ethyl  sebate  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  having  a  density  of  0*965  at  16°,  and 
a  strong  odour  like  that  of  melons.  It  solidifies  at  —  4'5°  to  a  white  wax  consisting 
of  nodules  of  minute  needles  and  plates,  and  becomes  hard  and  friable  at  —  30°  to 
—  35°  ;  boils  without  decomposition  at  307°-308°.  In  its  relation  to  solvents  and  to 
alkalis,  it  resembles  the  methylic  ether. 

Ethyl-hydrogen  sehate  is  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  the  normal 
ether,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained  pare.  It  dissolves  when  boiled  with  sodium 
carbonate  or  shaken  up  with  cold  soda-ley,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  at  the  same 
time  decomposed.  On  adding  an  acid  to  the  resulting  solution,  the  acid  ether  sepa- 
rates, together  with  small  quantities  of  sebic  acid  and  the  normal  ether,  as  an  oil  which 
readily  crystallises  at  10°  in  delicate  snow-wliite  needles. 

Amy  I  sebate,  C^''II*^0'*(C^H^')2,  prepared  like  the  ethyl-compound,  forms,  after 
purification,  a  colourless  oil  having  a  very  strong  but  pleasant  fruity  odour,  and  a 
density  of  0*9510  at  18°.  When  heated  it  becomes  quite  colourless,  and  when  cooled 
to  —  5°  partly  solidifies  in  thin  needles  which  increase  in  quantity  on  further  cooling, 
but  the  greater  portion  still  remains  fluid  at  —35°.  The  needles  disappear  on  raising 
the  temperature  to  +  10°,  and  immediately  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  water.  This 
ether  boils  at  a  temperature  above  360°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  either  hot  or  cold,  and  in  unlimited  quantity  in  ether.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  boiling  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  or  by  cold  solutions  of  alkaline 
hydrates,  but  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  latter,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  When  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  allowed  to  act 
slowly  on  an  excess  of  normal  amyl  sebate,  a^considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  ether 
G'^H'^O^C-H^)  is  formed.  The  resulting  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits 
sodium  sebate,  then,  on  addition  of  water,  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  normal 
ether,  whilst  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  ether  remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporation  as  a  white  very  deliquescent  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
treatment  with  alcohol  and  water.  By  carefully  decomposing  this  salt  with  acetic 
acid,  the  acid  amyl  sebate  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  oil,  which  solidifies  at  10°  to  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  slightly  in  cold 
water,  and  splitting  up  at  325°  into  sebic  acid  and  the  normal  ether. 

Aniline-derivatives.  Equal  weights  of  sebic  acid  and  aniline,  heated  together 
at  150°,  produce:  (1).  Sehanilide,  a.  neutral  compound  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
(2).  Sehanilic  acid,  a  monobasic  acid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (E.  Maillot,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxvii.  737). 

SSBBACHZTE.    See  Phacolite  (p.  1513). 

SSS^ISXTZUXIA.  Occurrence  and  Extraction. — According  to  Eossler  a,  Debray 
(Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  363),  selenium  is  present  in  refined  silver,  being  derived 
from  the  sulphuric  acid  (made  from  pyrites)  used  in  the  refining  process.  If  the 
amount  exceeds  1  pt.  in  1000,  the  silver  becomes  unworkable. 

From  the  seleniferous  deposit,  or  mud,  of  the  lead  chambers  in  sulphuric  acid 
works,  the  selenium  may  be  advantageously  extracted  by  dissolving  it  out  with  potas- 
sium cyanide.  The  washed  mud  is  digested  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
the  cyanide  at  80°-100°  till  the  red  colour  just  changes  to  a  pure  grey  ;  the  residue 
is  lixiviated  with  boiling  water  till  the  liquid  no  longer  shows  a  reddish  opalescence 
on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the  selenium  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  acid.  By  this  process,  1  pt.  of  selenium  is  obtained  for 
every  2  pts.  of  potassium  cyanide  employed.  The  precipitated  selenium  contains  only 
small  quantities  of  copper  and  iron,  and  perhaps  traces  of  mercury  ;  it  may  be  freed 
from  these  impurities  by  converting  it  into  selenious  oxide,  subliming  this  compound, 
and  precipitating  the  selenium  with  sulphurous  acid  (Petersson,  Ber.  v'l.  1466  ;  Nilson, 
ibid.  vii.  1719). 

On  the  occurrence  of  Selenium  in  Tellurium  ores,  see  Tellurium. 

Atomic  Weight. — Petersson  a.  Ekmann,  by  reducing  a  known  weight  of  selenious 
oxide,  SeO',  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  weighing  the  reduced  selenium,  have  found,  as 
a  mean  of  five  experiments,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  selenium  is  79*08  {Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  205). 

Allotropic  Modifications. — Observations  on  the  allotropie  modifications  of  selenium, 
especially  the  amorphous  vitreous  variety,  and  the  granular  or  so-called  metallic 
selenium,  produced  therefrom  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling,  have  been  made  by  Draper 
a.  Moss  (CAc/?i.  iVew5,  xxxiii.  1).  Vitreous  selenium  has  no  definite  melting  point, 
but  becomes  softer  at  60°  and  upwards,  and  perfectly  fluid  at  250°  ;  it  is  restored  to 
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its  original  state  by  rapid  cooling,  and  then  remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures 
for  years.  Carbon  bisulphide  dissolves  only  traces  of  this  modification.  Thin  splinters' 
of  it  transmit  light  of  ruby-red  colour.  When  heated  for  some  time  between  94°  and 
200°,  and  then  slowly  cooled,  it  acquires  a  metallic  aspect  and  granular  fracture,  and 
becomes  perfectly  opaque  even  in  the  thinnest  layers.  It  melts  at  217°,  without 
previous  softening,  is  perfectly  fluid  at  250°,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  vitreous 
modification  by  rapid  cooling. 

On  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  the  several  Modifications  of  Selenium,  see 
Electricity  (p.  721). 

Selenium  enclosed  in  the  vaccuum  of  a  Sprengel  mercury-pump,  or  dipped  into 
mercury,  condenses  the  vapour  of  that  metal,  and  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of 
substance  which  conducts  electricity,  and  though  merely  superficial,  cannot  be  removed 
either  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical  means,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  to  consist 
of  metallic  mercury  (R.  J.  Moss,  Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  203). 

Selenium  imparts  a  greyish-blue  colour  to  the  flame  of  hydrogen  (Fresenius, 
Zeitschr.  anal.  Chein.  1876,  295). 

When  selenium  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  partly  oxidised,  and  on 
boiling  the  green  solution,  it  immediately  becomes  colourless,  gives  off  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  no  longer  yields  a  precipitate  of  selenium  when  mixed  with 
water,  but  deposits  red  selenium  on  addition  of  stannous  chloride.  A  highly  concen- 
trated solution  of  selenium  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  blackish-green  colour,  does 
not  readily  give  olf  sulphur  dioxide,  but  this  gas  is  immediately  evolved  on  addition 
of  fresh  quantities  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (A.  Hilger,  Ber.  vii.  26). 

Selenlous  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts.  Selenious  oxide  absorbs  dry  hydrogen 
chloride  rapidly  and  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  The  product  first  formed 
is  an  amber-yellow  liquid  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  molecules  of  the  two  con- 
stituents (SeO*^,HCl).  This  liquid,  when  heated,  begins  to  give  off  hydrogen  chloride 
at  26°.    Its  dissociation-tension  in  millimeters  at  various  temperatures  is  as  follows : 

Temperature  .       .    30°       40°        55°        75°       100°       106°  118° 
Tension.       .       .    15        48         142        313        664        760  1012 

At  low  temperatures  the  liquid  continues  to  absorb  hydrogen  chloride,  and 
ultimately  becomes  converted  into  a  transparent  yellow  crystalline  solid,  containing 
2  mols.  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  1  of  selenious  anhydride  (Se0-,2HC1).  This  substance 
is  resolved  by  heat  (its  dissociation-tension  being  considerable  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature)  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  the  compound  SeO-HCl,  which  latter  is 
permanent  below  26°.    The  following  tensions  in  millimeters  were  observed : 

Temperature     .    -20°  0°         12°         15°       22'5°         30°  33° 

Tension    .       .       60        219        418        483         672        760  993 

Dry  hydrogen  bromide  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  selenious  anhydride,  forming  in  the 
first  place  the  compound  SeO-,2HBr,  which  crystallises  in  brilliant  steel-grey  spangles. 
This  compound  is  stable  below  55°,  but  is  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into 
selenium,  bromine,  and  water.  Its  solution  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  is 
nearly  black ;  a  large  quantity  decomposes  it,  forming  hydrobromic  and  selenious 
acids.  The  compound  SeO-,2HBr  energetically  absorbs  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  giving  rise  to  a  crystalline  compound  corresponding  with  the 
formula  2SeO-,5HBr.  This  compound  is  decomposed  at  65°  with  formation  of  water 
and  disengagement  of  bromine,  but  at  lower  temperatures  it  is  transformed  into 
SeO-,2HBr  and  hydrobromic  acid.  The  following  are  the  values  of  the  dissociation- 
tension  of  the  compound  2SeO-,5HBr  at  various  temperatures  : 

.    287  mm. 
.    335  „ 

.    404 )  Traces  of  bromine 
.    404  y  vapour. 

Decomposition  with 
abundant  evolu- 
tion of  bromine. 

Hydriodic  acid  reacts  with  selenious  oxide  even  at  —  1 0°,  the  products  being  water, 
iodine,  and  selenium.  Selenious  oxide  also  combines  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
and  hydrofluoric  acids.  Selenious  oxide  and  hydrogen  sclenide  in  presence  of  water 
decompose  each  other,  with  separation  of  selenium.  This  result  is  always  the  same, 
whether  the  solutions  be  concentrated  or  dilute,  hot  or  cold  ;  and  no  compound  corre- 
sponding with  pentathionic  acid  has  been  obtained.  The  reaction  affords  a  convenient 
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means  of  obtaining  selenium  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon  (A.  Ditte,  Cornet,  rend. 
Ixxxiii.  66,  223). 

Selenious  acid  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  is  completely  precipitated,  by  a 
magnesium  salt  and  ammonia,  after  long  standing  or  on  brisk  agitation,  the  precipitate 
of  ammonium-magnesium  selenite  being  crystalline,  and  exhibiting  under  the  micro- 
scope a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate.  This 
reaction  affords  the  means  of  separating  selenious  acid  from  selenic,  sulphurous, 
sulphuric,  and  telluric  acids  (Hilger  a.  v.  G-erichten,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  132). 

Selenites. — An  elaborate  investigation  of  these  salts  has  been  made  by  L.  F. 
Nilson  {Researches  on  the  Salts  of  Selenious  acid,  Nova  acta  reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal. 
Ser.  iii.  1875 ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  258 ;  xxiii.  260,  353,  494).  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  results : 


SeO^K^  +  a^H-'O 
SeO^KH 

Se03KH  +  SeO=^H2 
SeO^Na'^  +  SH-O 
SeO  W 

SeO^NaH  . 
SeO^NaH  +  SeO^H 
SeO^Li^  +  H^O 
SeO^LiH  . 
SeO^LiH  +  SeO^^H'^ 
Se03(NH*)2  +  ffO 


2Se03(NH*)2  +  Se03H2 

SeO^Ba  +  H^O 
SeO'Ba  +  SeO'-^  . 


SeO^Sr  +  3H20  . 
Se03Sr  +  Se03H2  . 
Se03Ca  +  2H20  . 

SeO^Ca  +  SeO^  . 

SeO^Ca  +  SeOsH^+H^O 


Very  deliquescent  prisms. 

Very  hygroscopic  prisms. 

Shining  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air. 

Small  needles,  or  large  four-sided  prisms. 

Tetragonal  prisms,  formed  by  slow  evapora- 
tion at  60°. 

Eadiate  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air. 

Large  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air. 

Needles  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Prisms  resembling  arragonite. 

Long  prisms  permanent  in  the  air. 

Formed  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  SeO^H^  with  NH^  Small  prisms, 
giving  off  18  per  cent.  NH^  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

By  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  SeO^H^ 

with  NH^.    Long  deliquescent  prisms. 
Microscopic  prisms. 

Sparingly  soluble  prisms,  separating  from 

a  solution  of  BaCO^  in  SeO'H^  on  eva 

poration  at  60°. 
Crystalline  powder. 
Large  shining  prisms. 
Small  crystals  having  a  satiny  lustre; 

efflorescing  in  the  air. 
Large  crystals,  forming  on  evaporation  at 

60°. 

Shining  prisms,  obtained  by  evaporation  at 

ordinary  temperatures. 
Hexagonal  plates  or  short  prisms,  giving 

off  5H20  at  100°. 
Crystalline  mass. 

Amorphous  precipitate,  gradually  becoming 

crystalline. 
Crystalline  powder. 
Four-sided  prisms. 
Small  plates. 

Amorphous  bluish-red  precipitate. 
Small  red  prisms. 
Small  insoluble  prisms. 
Small  bluish  prisms. 
Bluish-green  powder. 


Se03Mg  +  6H20  . 

SeO^Mg-FSeO^H^-i-SH^O 
Se03Mn  +  2H^O  . 

Se03Ni-l-2H20  . 
Se03Ni  +  S03H2-t-2H20. 
SeO^Ni-HSO^H'^-hSeO^  . 
Se03Co-}-2ffO  . 
SeO^Co  +  SeO^ 
SeO^Cd 

SeO-''Cu-f2H20  . 
SeO^Cu-f  SeO='H2-{-2H-0 
5BeO.2SeO2-H0H2O  . 

BeO.SeO--t-2H-0 

BeO.SeO^-i-SeO^H-  . 

BeO.Se02-i-2Se03H2  . 

The  gadolinite  and  cerite  metals  form  selenites  analogous  in  composition  to  those 
of  aluminium,  iron,  indium,  and  chromium.  The  following  selenites  of  these  metals 
have  been  obtained : 

1.  From  dilute  solution  of  a  normal  salt  and  normal  sodium  selenite : 

l-Selenites:  4A120'.9Se02  +  SSH^O 
4Cr20^9Se02  +  64H20 
4lu203.9Se02  +  25H20 
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f-Selenite:     2Ge''0\5SeO^  +  SOH'O 

|-Selenites:    SFeWSSeO^  +  28H20 

3La203.8Se02  +  28^-^0 

3Di^03.8Se02  +  2"8H^O 

Normal  Selenites :     Y^O^SSeO^  +  12H20 

Er203.3Se02  +  gH^O 

2.  From  basic  salts  with  a  quantity  of  acid  exactly  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
normal  salt : 


Al20^3Se02  +  7H20 
Fe203.3Se02  +  TH^O 
Cr203.3Se02  +  loH^O 


Ce20^3SeO'^  +  12H20 
In203.3Se02  +  eH^O 


3.  From  basic  or  neutral  salts  with  a  quantity  of  acid  sufficient  for  the  formation 
of  a  diselenite : 


^Selenites : 

Fe203.3Se02  +  H20.Se02  +  TH^O 

Cr20l3Se02  +  H^O.SeO^  +  12H20 

y20».3Se02  +  H^O.SeO^  +  SH^O 


Er20l3Se02  +  H^O.SeO^  +  3H20 
Ce203.3Se02  +  H^O.SeO^  +  dH^O 
Di203.3Se02  +  ffO.SeO^  +  SH^O 


4.  From  a  basic  salt  with  a  quantity  of  acid  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a 
diselenite  or  of  a  tetraselenite : 

2(A1203.3Se02)  +  3(H20.Se02)  +  QH^O 
2(In20^3Se02)  +  SCffO.SeO^)  +  123^0 
2(Di203.3Se02)  +  3(H20.Se02)  +  ISH^O 

5.  From  a  basic  salt  with  a  quantity  of  acid  exactly  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
a  tetraselenite : 


Cr^O-^SSeO^  +  2(H20.Se02)  +  7^0 
La20^3Se02  +  2(H20.SeO^)  +  4H20 
A1203.3Se02  +  3(H20.Se02)  +  2mO 


Ce20».3Se02  +  3(H20.Se02)  +  2H-0 
La203.3Se02  +  3(H20.Se02)  +  imo 
In203.3Se02  +  3(H20.Se02)  +  imo 


Nilson  has  also  obtained  two  selenites  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  which  exhibit  a 
certain  analogy  between  these  trivalent  metals  and  the  preceding : 

Bi203,3Se02  +  ffO.SeO^ 
Sb20s.3Se02  +  Se02 

Among  the  rare  earth-metals,  thorium  exhibits  no  analogy  to  the  rest,  not 
even  with  tin  or  zirconium,  but  stands  alone  with  respect  to  its  selenites,  as  in  many 
other  respects ;  thus  ; 

Th02.2Se02  +  SH^O 
2(Th02.2Se02)2  +  2(WO.&eO'')  +  ISH^O 
Th02.2Se02  +  3(H20.Se02)  +  SH^O 

Selenic  Acid,  SeO^H-.  v.  Gerichten  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxviii.  214)  prepares 
this  acid  from  selenium  containing  sulphur  by  oxidising  the  selenium  with  nitric  acid, 
adding  potash,  passing  chlorine  into  the  solution  till  it  no  longer  gives  a  red  precipi- 
tate with  stannous  chloride,  then  precipitating  the  selenic  acid  as  barium  selenate, 
and  decomposing  this  salt  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  carbonate.  Any  barium 
sulphate  that  may  have  been  precipitated  with  it  then  remains  undecomposed.  This 
mode  of  separation  is  not  exact  enough  for  quantitative  analysis,  but  sufficiently  so 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Any  small  quantity  of  barium  selenate  that  may  be  dis- 
solved may  be  recovered  by  slight  concentration  of  the  filtrate. 

Selenic  acid  may  be  estimated  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determin- 
ing the  quantity  of  evolved  chlorine  by  titration  with  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid 
(Petersson,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  287). 

8ele7iic  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  SeO^ — Bypassing  dry  oxygen  over  dry  selenium 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  then  passing  the  resulting  selenious  oxide,  together  with 
oxygen,  over  red-hot  platinum  sponge,  a  white  deposit  was  once  obtained  which 
resembled  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  dissolved  in  water  with  a  hissing  noise,  yielding  a 
solution  containing  selenic  as  well  as  selenious  acid ;  but  a  second  experiment  made 
in  the  same  manner  yielded  nothing  but  selenious  acid  (v.  Gerichten,  loc.  cit.) 

Metallic  Selenates.  On  the  Optical  properties  of  these  Salts,  see  Light 
(p.  1190). 

Ammonium  selenate,  (NH^)-SeO  S  when  heated,  first  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  acid  selenate,  (NH^)HSeO^  and  the  latter,  when  further  heated,  is 
resolved  into  selenium,  selenious  oxide,  water,  and  nitrogen  (Cameron  a.  Davy,  Chem. 
NetLS,  xxxviii.  133). 
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Seleniosulphates  (v.  Gerichten,  loc.  cit.)— Double  salts  of  the  form 
K2SeO^M"SO^+6H'^0  [M  =  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Zii,  Mn,  Cd,  Cu,  Mg],  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ing concentrated  solutions  of  the  corresponding  sulphates  with  potassium  selenate. 
They  crystallise  well,  and  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  double  sulphates 
and  double  selenates.  In  a  similar  manner  are  prepared  the  corresponding  salts 
M"SeO^K^SO^  +  6H'-0.  The  copper  salt  crystallises  in  fine  well-formed  light  blue 
monoclinic  combinations,  sometimes  tabular,  but  more  frequently  prismatic,  with  great 
elongation  of  the  basal  pinacoid.  All  these  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding double  selenates. 

Seleniosulphuric  Alums.— The  salt  K2SeO*.A12(SO*)3  -i-  2411^0  is  obtained  in  limpid 
octohedrons  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  potassium  selenate  and  aluminium  sulphate, 
and  the  corresponding  chromic,  ferric,  and  manganic  alums  are  obtained  in  like 
manner.  The  salt  K2SO^A12(SeO*)3-t- 2411^0  is  likewise  obtained  in  transparent 
octohedrons  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  potassium  sulphate  and  aluminium  selenate  ; 
so  also  the  corresponding  chromic  and  ferric  alums. 

Seleniocyanates. — The potassio-platinic  salt,  K^Pt(CSeN)®,  is  formed  on  mixing 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassium  seleniocyanate  and  platinic  chloride,  and  separates 
from  the  boiling  and  filtered  liquid  in  crystals  which  may  be  purified  from  an  admixed 
reddish  salt  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  They  are  hexagonal  plates,  generally 
small,  almost  black  by  reflected,  dark  garnet-red  by  transmitted  light,  8p.  gr.  =  3  377 
at  10°  (weighed  in  benzene).  The  gold  salt,  KAu(CSeN)2,  was  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  in  dark  red  very  easily  decomposible  prisms  (J.  W.  Clarke,  Ber.  xi.  1325). 

SEIiEXrZUXVI-BISIMCVTH-GZiAn'CE,  or  Frenzelite.  This  mineral,  from 
Guanajuato  in  Mexico,  crystallises  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  is  isomorphous  with 
antimony-glance,  and  exhibits  the  faces  qo^^oo,  ooPoo,  oo  P,  together  with  several 
unmeasurable  faces,  ocPn.  Sp.gr.  6*25  at  21°.  An  analysis  by  Frenzel  (t/a^r^. /. 
Mill.  1874,  679)  gave  67  38  per  cent.  Bi,  24*13  Se,  and  6-60  S,  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  2Bi2Se3  +  Bi^.S^,  which  requires  68-35  Bi,  26-07  Se,  and  6-28  S. 

SEXiEN-Ium-COMPOUia-BS,  OUaiLSSIC.  Ethyl  selenide  or  Selenethyl, 
(C2H^)^Se,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaselenide  on  potassium  ethyl- 
sulphate.  For  this  purpose,  equivalent  quantities  of  these  two  compounds  and  potas- 
sium hydroxide  are  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  50°,  and  the  product  is 
subjected  to  fractional  distillation.  The  distillate  consists  for  the  most  part  of  ethyl 
monoselenide,  contaminated,  however,  with  traces  of  diselenide,  which  are  removed  by 
digesting  the  distillate  with  more  potassium  ethylsulphate,  potash,  and  water,  witii 
addition  of  a  little  phosphorus,  and  distilling  afresh. 

Pure  ethyl  monoselenide,  thus  obtained,  is  a  clear,  colourless,  mobile,  highly 
refractive  liquid,  smelling  like  the  light  hydrocarbons  and  boiling  at  108°.  It  mixes 
with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 

Triethyl-selenonium  Iodide,  Se(C^H5)''I, — Ethyl  monoselenide  and  ethyl  iodide, 
when  mixed  in  molecular  proportions,  combine  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  to 
form  white  crystals  of  this  compound.  It  is  stable  in  the  air,  not  hygroscopic,  but 
very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether.  It  sublimes  com- 
pletely between  80°  and  126°  without  melting,  and  is  at  the  same  time  resolved  into 
ethyl  monoselenide  and  ethyl  iodide,  which  collect  in  the  receiver  and  reeombinein  the 
course  of  twelve  hours  to  form  triethyl-selenonium  iodide. 

Triethyl-selenonium  Hydroxide,  Se(C2H^)^0H,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  silver 
oxide  on  triethyl-selenonium  iodide.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  foriuing  a  syrupy  solution 
which  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  water  with  avidity.  Its  salts  are  all  crystalline  : 
they  have  the  odour  of  leeks  and  a  burning  bitter  taste.  "With  the  exception  of  the 
tartrate,  they  all  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  hence  cannot  well  be  analysed. 

The  tartrate,  ^e{G'^'R^fO*WO^  +  crystallises  in  delicate  needles  of  a  pale 

rose-red  colour ;  it  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution. 

The  platinochloride,  [Se(C2H5)3CipPtCl*,  crystallises  in  highly  refractive  red 
rhombohedron  s . 

These  results  point  to  the  conclusion  that  selenium  is  an  element  of  variable 
atomicity,  being  bivalent  in  the  compound  {C^H^y^e,  and  quadrivalent  in  the  com- 
pounds (C2H5)2SeC2H5I  and  (C2H5)2SeC2H5(OH)  (L.  v.  Pieverling,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxxxv.  331). 

On  Methyl  Selenide  or  Selenmethyl  and  its  Compounds,  see  Jackson 
(p.  1304). 

On  Benzyl  Selenides.  Benzyl  Seleniocyanate,  Benzylselenious  acid, 
and  Benzylselenonium  Compounds,  see  Jackson  (pp.  316,  321). 
On  Seleniobenzamide,  C^H^CSe.NH^,  see  v.  Dechend  (p.  157). 
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SEMXPHE270Zi-CXMrCHO£JXBXnrE,  2C20H2*N2O.C«H«O.  See  Cinchona- 
bases  (p.  487). 

SSITSGXir.    Saponin  from  Senega-root  (p.  1780). 

SEPXOXiXTE.    See  Meerschaum  (p.  1269). 

SERAXrX3M[.  An  explosive  mixture  formed  of  potassium  chlorate  and  nitro- 
glycerin (Nobel,  Monit.  scient.  [3],  vi.  248). 

SERXCXTE-ROCKS.  See  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1878,  264,  296,  383  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxvi.  23,  25,  207. 

SERPEVTTXM'E.  The  following  are  recent  analyses  of  this  mineral :  1.  Noble 
serpentine  from  Snarum  (J.  E.  Miiller,  Mi7i.  Mitth.  1877,  25).  2  and  3.  Light  and 
dark-coloured  pebbles  of  transparent  serpentine  from  the  shores  of  the  islands  lona 
and  Tiree,  Scotland  (Stanford,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  19).  4-6.  From  the  bed  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  Tilley-Foster  mine,  Putnam  County,  New  York.  4.  White, 
cauliform  to  fibrous ;  sometimes  in  small  granules  imbedded  in  the  ore  or  filling  small 
clefts.  5.  Green  in  thin  layers,  of  lighter  or  darker  colour,  sometimes  cauliform  in 
small  clefts  (Breidenbaugh,  Sill.  A7n.  J.  [3],  vi.. 209).  6.  Grey-green  in  radio-fibrous 
granules.  Sp.  gr.  2-4.  7.  Light-green  translucent  serpentine  from  New  Jersey, 
ncrusted  with  a  yellowish  mass  traversed  by  bands  of  chrysotil,  Sp.  gr.  =  2  51 
(Berwerth,  Min.  Mitth.  1875,  110): 
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The  serpentines  of  Upper  Alsace  have  been  examined  by  B.  Weigand  {Min.  Mitth. 
1875,183).  They  may  be  divided  into  a  northern  group  (Bluttenberg  or  Bressoir) 
and  a  southern  group  (Amarinerthal).  The  northern  group  includes  three  kinds  of 
serpentine,  all  imbedded  in  gneiss,  but  showing  by  the  difference  of  their  chemical 
and  microscopical  characters  that  they  have  originated  from  different  rocks,  the 
serpentine  of  Bonhomme  (No.  1)  being  derived  from  olivine-rock,  that  of  Starkenbach 
from  a  bronzite  rock  poor  in  olivine,  that  from  the  Kauenthal  (No.  2)  from  a  horn- 
blende rock.  In  the  south,  the  serpentine  (No.  3)  is  associated  with  gabbro,  consisting 
— together  with  felspar,  quartz,  and  diallage — of  a  fine-fibred  hornblende  impregnated 
with  quartz,  which  is  sometimes  almost  wholly  predominant,  and  has  probably  formed 
the  material  for  the  conversion  of  the  rock  into  serpentine. 

1.  Bonhomme;  a  and  6.  Blackish-green  serpentine;  c.  Noble  serpentine  from  the 
clefts. 

2.  Kauenthal ;  a.  Solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tinued for  several  days  on  the  pulverised  serpentine  ;  c.  Total  analysis  ;  d.  Hornblende- 
rock,  probably  the  matrix  of  the  serpentine,  into  which  it  gradually  passes. 

3.  Amarinerthal. 
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4  000  4-056 

1-797 
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In  la  also  traces  of  MnO,  NiO,  and  Cr^'O^  ;  in  2a  and  26,  traces  of  NiO. 


An  elaborate  memoir  on  the  serpentines  of  Zoblitz,  Greifendorf,  and  Waldheim  in 
Saxony,  containing  numerous  analyses,  has  been  published  by  J.  Lemberg  {Zeitschr. 
geol.  Ges.  xxvii.  531  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Che7n.  1875,  1262).  The  chemical  examination 
shows  that  the  matrix  of  the  Zoblitz  and  Greifendorf  serpentines  consisted  of  olivine, 
garnet,  and  hornblende,  the  olivine  having  been  converted  into  serpentine,  the  garnet 
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for  the  most  part  into  chlorite,  whilst  the  hornblende  has  opposed  the  greatest  resist- 
ance to  alteration.  Veins  containing  felspar  are  in  many  places  separated  from  the 
serpentine  by  contact-zones,  mostly  formed  of  hornblende.  These  veins,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  serpentine,  and  sometimes  throughout  their  entire  thickness, 
are  converted  into  masses  resembling  serpentine  and  steatite.  No  undecomposed 
olivine  has  yet  been  found  in  the  serpentine  of  Waldheim. 

On  the  Serpentines  and  other  rocks  in  wliich  the  Pyropes  of  Meronitz  in  Bohemia 
are  imbedded,  see  Doelter  {Min.  Mitth.  1873,  13  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  1217). 

On  Pseudomorphs  of  Serpentine  from  the  Magnetic  Iron  daposit  of  the  Tilley- 
Foster  Mine,  see  J.  D.  Dana  {8ill  Am.  J.  [3],  viii.  371,  447;  Jahrb.  f.  Mm.  1875, 
310;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1874,  1285-1287). 

On  Serpentine  and  Fassaite  in  forms  of  Monticellite,  see  Gr.  vom  Kath  (Jahrb.  f. 
Min.  1875,  413;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1874,  1289). 

On  the  Serpentine  rock  of  the  Lizard,  Cornwall,  see  King  a.  Eowney  {Phil.  Mag. 
[5],  i.  280).  On  the  Serpentine  and  Olivine  rock  of  north  Norway :  K.  Pettersen 
[Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1876,  613).  On  Serpentine  from  the  Oranulite  district  of  Saxony: 
E.  Dathe  {ibid.  235,  337). 

On  the  Serpentine  of  Verrayes  (Aosta),  see  Cossa  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],xxxi.  130; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  362). 

SERUM  AliBUMIir,  CASSIST,  and  GIiOBUXiIM-.  See  Proteids  (pp.  1683, 
1684). 

SSSAMB  OZIj.    On  the  detection  of  this  oil,  see  Oils  (p.  1428). 
SBSQXT1PHEM-OI.CIWCHOWIDIWE,  3C2"H2»N20.2C«H«0.    See  CiNCHONA- 

BASES  (p.  486). 

SHEA-BUTTER,  or  GKEA-BUTTER.  The  fat  of  Bassia  Parkii.  See  v. 
238,  and  further,  C.  Deite  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  eexxxi.  168  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  568). 

SIEGBURGITE  (A.  v.  Lasaulx,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1875,  128).  A  fossil-resin 
occurring  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  lignite-sand  and  sandstone  overlying  the 
beds  of  lignite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troesdorf  and  Siegburg,  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  Siebengebirge.  The  sand,  which  consists  of  fine,  white,  often  limpid  quartz- 
granules,  contains  small  quantities  of  silver-white  mica,  and  blackish  or  brownish 
grains  of  coaly  substance,  together  with  greyish-white,  kidney-shaped,  or  nodular 
concretions,  the  particles  of  which  are  cemented  together  by  an  easily  inflammable 
resin.  On  breaking  the  lumps,  which  are  moderately  hard  and  compact,  the  resin 
appears  in  small  golden-yellow  to  brown-red  and  hyacinth-red  granules,  for  the  most 
part  somewhat  uniformly  distributed  between  the  sand-grains.  The  proportion  between 
resin  and  sand  varies  considerably ;  in  some  of  the  concretions,  the  resinous  cement  is 
so  finely  distributed  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  even  under  a  magnifier,  although  suffici- 
ently abundant  to  take  fire  when  the  lump  is  held  in  a  flame ;  in  others  it  is  very 
abundant,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  60  per  cent.,  and  appears  in  the  interior 
of  the  lump,  in  easily  separable  pieces,  larger  than  peas,  and  having  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  Its  hardness  is  2  to  2'5,  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  amber,  and  it  cannot 
be  scratched  with  the  nail.    After  it  has  burnt  away,  the  lumps  fall  to  pieces. 

The  resin  melts  easily,  and  burns  with  a  yellow,  very  smoky  flame,  emitting  a 
pleasant  aromatic  odour,  totally  different  from  the  stinking  bituminous  odour  given 
off  by  retinite.  It  is  burned  for  incense  in  the  churches  of  the  district.  When  dis- 
tilled it  gives  off  a  light,  greenish-yellow  oil,  smelling  somewhat  like  petroleum;  this 
distillate  does  not  deposit  succinic  acid.  The  resin  is  but  partly  soluble  in  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  faint  yellow  colour;  the  ether,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  yellow 
oil,  but  no  crystalline  deposit.  The  resin  is  likewise  only  partly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

An  analysis  of  a  single  specimen  gave  85*139  per  cent,  carbon,  7*904  hydrogen, 
and  6-957  oxygen  ;  a  mixture  of  the  resins  from  several  lumps  gave  81-37  per  cent.  C, 
5  26  H.  and  13  37  0.  The  former  analysis  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
Q65JJ7304  •  the  latter  by  C^H^O.  These  results  show  that  the  composition  of  the  resin 
is  variable,  and  that  the  difference  of  composition  in  different  specimens  is  due  to 
more  or  less  advanced  oxidation. 

Only  four  other  fossil  resins  are  known,  containing  a  proportion  of  carbon  approach- 
ing to  that  of  Siegburgite,  viz. :  (a).  Eosthornite,  from  the  coal  beds  of  the  Sonnberg 
in  Carinthia  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2],  ix.  1174).  (b).  Girona,  or  Bucaramanga  resin. 
(c).  Copaline,  or  Hiqhgate  resin,  from  the  blue  clay  of  Highgate-hill.  {d).  Krantzite, 
from  the  lignite  of  Lattorf,  near  Nieuburg : 

C  =  84*^42  82-7  8573  79-25 

H  =  11-01  10-8  11-50  10-41 

O  =    4-59  6-5  2-77  1034 
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All  these  resins  are  distinguished  from  Siegburgite  by  their  physical  properties  as 
well  as  by  their  composition.  Rosthornite  is  soft,  and  may  be  scratched  with  the 
nail;  it  differs  also  from  Siegburgite  in  its  relations  to  solvents.  Girona  resin  Is  more 
like  Siegburgite,  but  contains  less  oxygen.  Highgate  resin  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  carbon,  but  a  larger  proportion  ot  hydrogen,  and  much  less  oxygen  ;  it 
differs  also  from  Siegburgite  in  emitting  an  aromatic  odour  when  broken,  whereas 
Siegburgite  does  not  emit  such  an  odour,  even  when  rubbed.  Krantzite  is  a  soft, 
flexible  resin,  differing  from  Siegburgite  both  in  composition  and  in  physical  pro- 
perties. 

A  variety  of  retinite  is  found  in  the  lignite  beds  of  Friesdorf,  and  another  in  those 
of  Roisdorf,  in  the  same  locality. 

SIKESRAWZUE.  An  alkaloid  occurring,  according  to  Buchheim  {N.  Bep.  Pharm. 
XXV.  344),  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  extract  of  henbane  seeds,  from  which  hyos 
cyamine  has  been  separated. 

SXZiICA,  SiO^.  On  the  occurrence  and  formation  of  crystallised  silica,  see 
Quartz  (p.  1371). 

Hydrate. — Transparent  hydrated  silica,  having  the  properties  of  hydrophane, 
may  be  obtained  by  pouring  a  layer  of  dilute  oxalic  acid  on  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
silicate  in  a  vessel  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest  for  several 
months.  A  layer  of  transparent  silica  then  forms  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two 
liquids,  and  below  this  are  formed  layers  of  gelatinous  silica  which  gradually  fill  the 
vessel. 

The  hydrated  transparent  silica  thus  produced  scratches  glass,  contains  much 
hygrometric  water,  which  it  loses  at  a  low  temperature  (30°-36°),  becoming  at  the 
same  time  milky  like  opal,  and  of  the  same  hardness ;  in  this  state  it  also  retains 
9-13  per  cent,  of  water.  Its  density  varies  from  2-03-2-07,  and  it  is  singly  refractive. 
Portions  which  have  become  opaque  by  exposure  to  air  or  by  heating,  become  trans- 
lucent when  treated  with  water,  thus  resembling  hydrophane.  After  exposure  to  a 
red  heat,  this  hydrated  silica  has  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  is  very  brittle,  exhibits 
cleavage  in  its  longitudinal  direction,  and  dissolves  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution 
of  potash.  The  gelatinous  silica  formed  at  the  same  time  becomes,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  transparent  and  very  hard,  and  exhibits  the  properties  of  hydrophane 
(E.  Monier,  Comjjt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1318). 

Ullik  {Ber.  xi.  2124)  finds  that  the  gelatinous  silica  which  separates  after  some 
time  on  pouring  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  sodium  silicate  (water-glass)  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  completely  washed  by  repeated  treatment  with  water, 
without  the  slightest  loss  of  coherence.  In  this  manner,  perfectly  pure  silica  is 
obtained  as  a  translucent  gelatinous  mass  of  quite  unaltered  shape,  which  dries  up  in 
the  air  to  a  transparent  substance  resembling  hyalite,  and  splitting  up  into  larger  or 
smaller  pieces  ;  it  has  the  density  of  opal,  and  approximately  the  composition  SiO^H'-^. 
The  lumps,  when  quickly  heated  to  redness,  crumble  to  a  shining  sand,  but  by  raising 
the  temperature  gradually,  larger  unbroken  pieces  may  be  obtained,  perfectly  vitreous 
and  transparent,  and  still  to  a  certain  extent  hygroscopic.  The  specific  gravity, 
determined  immediately  after  ignition,  is  2-323,  which  is  that  of  tridymite.  The 
gelatinous  silica,  obtained  as  above,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  properties  of  a 
membrane,  and  being  a  substance  of  known  composition,  should  be  well  adapted  for 
the  study  of  the  laws  relating  to  dialysis. 

When  a  solution  of  a  silicate  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  alumina,  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  silica  or  alumina,  accordingly  as  one  or  the  other 
of  these  substances  is  in  excess.  The  dialysis  of  such  a  solution  has  been  studied  by 
H.  Le  Chatelier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1046).  The  solution  employed  contained 
0-20  gram  SiO'-^,  0*30  APO^  and  3-80  iS'a^O.  On  dialysis  there  remained  on  the 
membrane  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  containing  0*120  g.  SiO^  and  0-115  alumina  ; 
the  whole  of  the  alkali  had  passed  through  the  membrane,  and  contained  in  solution 
0  105  APO^  and  0-010  SiO^.  H.  Sainte  Claire  Deville  remarks  {ibid.  1048)  that  such  a 
decomposition  by  dialysis  may  alford  an  explanation  of  certain  natural  phenomena,  in 
which  clay  or  even  chalk  may  be  supposed  to  play  the  part  of  the  membrane,  and  thus 
the  presence  of  flints  in  chalk  may  be  accounted  for. 

Actio7i  on  Carbonates. — When  silica  is  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  tends  to  a  fix;ed  limit,  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  at  any  particular  temperature,  but  rises  steadily  with  increase  of 
temperature.  If  y  denote  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  and  x  the  time,  the  relation  may 
be  expressed  by  the  equation : 

_  a^ 
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An  acid  silicate  is  first  formed,  and  then  resolved  into  a  normal  silicate  and  free  silica, 
which  again  acts  on  the  silicate,  and  so  on  till  an  equilibrium  has  been  established 
between  these  opposite  actions.  The  ovolution  of  carbon  dioxide  is  accelerated  by 
passing  a  stream  of  dry  air  into  the  crucible  ;  but  the  decomposition  is  then  never 
complete.  Titanic  acid  acts  on  carbonates  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so,  according  to 
Hiortdahl,  does  zirconia  (v.  1084). 

SZ&ICATBS.  Behaviour  at  high  temperatures. — Silicates  which  do  not  contain 
any  volatile  constituents  suflPer  no  chemical  change  when  fused,  and  some  of  them  even 
reassume  their  crystalline  form  on  solidification,  but  the  greater  number  form  a  glass 
which  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  original  mineral,  and  is  easily  decomposed 
by  acids.  There  is,  however,  a  very  important  class  of  silicates,  including  topaz, 
mica,  tourmaline,  &c.,  which  undergo  chemical  change  on  fusion,  owing  to  the 
volatilisation  of  some  of  their  constituents,  as  hydrogen  and  fluorine. 

Experiments  made  with  various  kinds  of  topaz  and  mica  show  that  only  the  former 
lose  the  whole  of  their  fluorine  at  the  temperature  of  a  porcelain-furnace,  and  that 
too  only  under  favourable  circumstances.  One  part  of  the  fluorine  is  evolved  as 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  rest  as  the  silicofluoride  contained  in  the  original  mineral, 
whilst  the  metals  K,  Li,  Mg,  Fe,  Al,  and  Si,  existing  as  fluorides,  remain  behind  as 
oxides.  This  shows  that  the  fluorine  in  these  silicates  is  combined  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  oxygen.  In  the  topazes,  not  only  the  silicon  of  the  aluminium  silico- 
fluoride, but  also  a  portion  of  the  silicon  from  the  oxysilicates,  is  converted  by  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  into  silicon  fluoride,  and  evolved  as  such  (Eammelsberg,  Ann,  Phys. 
Chem.  [2],  vii.  146). 

Analysis. — To  estimate  the  silica  in  silicates,  Maskelyne  a.  Flight  {Ber,\\. 
1414)  heat  the  mineral  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum  retort  through  which  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed,  and  receive  the  gaseous  silicon  fluoride  thereby  evolved 
in  aqueous  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0"88.  The  retort  is  first  heated  in  a  water-bath  for 
two  hours,  whereby  the  mineral  is  decomposed,  but  only  a  trace  of  silicon  fluoride  is 
evolved,  afterwards  in  a  parafiin-bath  at  132°,  whereupon  the  silicon  fluoride  passes 
over,  the  operation  being  completed  in  flve  to  ten  minutes.  The  process  is  then 
repeated  with  fresh  hydrofluoric  acid  and  ammonia-solution  to  ensure  that  the  decom- 
position is  complete.  The  ammoniacal  solutions  are  then  evaporated  in  a  platinum 
dish,  whereby  the  silica  is  dissolved  ;  the  cooled  solution  of  ammonium  silicofluoride 
is  precipitated  with  potassium  chloride  and  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  silicon  is  estimated 
as  potassium  silicofluoride.  One  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  potassium 
silicofluoride  weighs  four  times  as  much  as  the  corresponding  silica,  an  important 
consideration  in  the  case  of  minerals  poor  in  silica.  For  the  success  of  the  operation, 
the  digestion  for  two  hours  in  the  water-bath  is  indispensable.  Addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  serves  only  to  retard  the  distillation  of  the  silicon  fluoride. 

The  decomposition  of  silicates  by  hydrofluoric  acid  is  recommended  by  A.  K.  Leeds 
{Zeitschr.  anal.  Cheni.  1877,  323),  when  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  iron  as  ferrous 
oxide.  The  reaction  must  be  conducted  in  an  apparatus  in  which  the  solution  is  pro- 
tected from  contact  with  the  air. 

For  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  estimation  of  the  alkalis  therein  contained, 
A.  Terreil  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  1268)  recommends  the  use  of  barium  hydrate,  as  it 
melts  easily  and  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  nevertheless  effects  a  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  silicate.  The  flnely  pulverised  substance  is  fused  with  7  or 
8  times  its  weight  of  fused  barium  hydrate  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature  (below 
dull  redness)  in  a  silver  or  platinum  crucible,  which  under  these  circumstances  is  not 
sensibly  attacked,  especially  if  the  air  be  excluded  ;  the  mass  after  cooling  is  boiled 
several  times  with  water ;  the  excess  of  baryta  and  lime,  if  present,  is  removed  by 
carbonic  acid ;  and  the  alkalis  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  known  methods. 

Gr.  Bong  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxix.  50)  effects  the  decomposition  by  fusing  the 
finely  pounded  mineral  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
pure  red  lead ;  the  fused  mass  is  then  digested  with  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness  ;  the  residue  treated  with  water  ;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
silica 'is  freed  from  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide  ;  and  the  analysis  is  completed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  method  also  has  the  advantage  of  effecting  the  decomposition  at 
a  much  lower  temperature  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  fusion  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and,  moreover,  greatly  facilitates  the  estimation  of  the  alkalis. 

For  the  estimation  of  water  in  silicates,  the  following  method  is  described  by  L. 
Sipocz  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxvi.  51).  The  silicate  mixed  with  four  times 
its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  sodium  carbonate  is  placed  in  a  platinum- 
boat  provided  with  an  overlapping  cover,  which  is  thrust  into  the  middle  of  a 
platinum  tube  40  cm.  long  and  17  mm.  internal  diameter.  This  tube  is  dried  by 
heating  it  to  130°  and  passing  a  stream  of  dry  air  through  it  for  about  an  hour  after 
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which  it  is  laid  in  a  combustion-furnace,  and  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  ignited,  while 
a  stream  of  dry  air  is  continuously  passed  through  the  tube.  The  water  which  passes 
over  is  condensed  in  an  absorption-tube  containing  fragments  of  glass  moistened  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

SZXiXCOZr,  or  SZZiZCIirxvx.  On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Silicon,  see  Heat  (pp.  926 
927). 

On  the  Estimation  of  Silicon  in  Pig-iron,  see  p.  1108. 


Organic  Com'pounds  of  Silicon: 

Ethyllc  Orthosilicoacetate,  Si(CH3)(OC2H5)3,  homologous  with  ethylic 
orthosilicoppopionate  (vii.  1082),  is  formed,  together  with  zincmethylethoxyl, 
ZD(CH3)(OC2H^),by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  ethyl  silicate,  ahd  may  be  separated 
from  the  product  by  fractional  distillation,  as  a  liquid  boiling  between  145°  and  151°. 
It  resembles  the  corresponding  propionic  ether,  has  a  density  of  0-9283  at  0°,  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  but  slowly  decomposed  thereby,  Hydriodic  acid  con- 
verts it  into  silico-acetic  acid,  CH^.SiOOH,  which  is  an  amorphous  powder 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  and  burns  when  strongly  heated,  producing  silica, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  water  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  vi.  1029). 

V/lethylic  Orthosiliaopropionate,  Si(C2H*)(OCH3)^  is  obtained  by  gradually 
adding  sodium  (12  grams)  to  a  warmed  mixture  of  methyl  silicate  (40  g.),  and  zinc- 
ethyl  (12  g.),  then  distilling  and  fractionating  the  product: 

2Si(OCH3)4  +  ZuiCm^f  +  Na2  =  2Si(C2H5)(OCH3)3  +  Zn  +  2NaOCH3. 

This  is  a  liquid  closely  resembling  the  corresponding  ethylic  ether  in  odour  and 
appearance,  but  less  stable.  Sp.  gr.  0  9747  at  0°.  Boiling  point  125°-130°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposes  in  contact  therewith,  especially  on  addition  of 
ammonia,  yielding  silicopropionic  acid  ;  readily  acted  upon  also  by  aqueous  hydriodic 
acid  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  v.  1081). 

Silicic  PhenyltricMoride,  or  Silico-benzenyl  Trichloride,  SiC^H^CP,  is 
formed,  together  with  mercuric  phenylchloride,  by  heating  mercury-diphenyl  with 
silicon  tetrachloride  in  sealed  tubes  at  300°.    When  separated  from  the  product  by 
repeated  fractionation,  it  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour  like  that 
of  silicic  chloride,  and  boiling  at  197°.    It  sinks  in  water  and  decomposes  slowly; 
quickly,  on  the  other  hand,  when  heated,  or  on  addition  of  ammonia,  yielding  silico- 
benzoic  acid,  SiC^H*(OH)^    It  is  likewise  decomposed  by  absolute  alcohol,  with 
formation  of  ethyl  sili cobenzoate,  SiC'*H^(002II*)^  which  is  a  colourless  liquid 
having  an  ethereal  and  at  the  same  time  pungent  odour  (probably  due  to  impurity), 
boiling  at  237°,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-0133  at  0°,  1-0055  at  10°.    By  contact  with 
the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  the  action  of  water,  it  is  converted  into  a  polyorthobenzoic 
ether.    With  hydriodic  acid  it  yields,  together  with  ethyl  iodide,  a  hard  mass  mostly 
coloured  by  free  iodine,  which,  after  purification  by  addition  of  ammonia,  repeated 
evaporation  with  water,  and  washing  of  the  residue  with  water,  consists  of  silico- 
benzoic  acid,  the  identity  of  which  with  that  prepared  from  the  chloride  has,  however, 
not  yet  been  established.    Both  these  acids  dissolve  in  ether,  in  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
potash,  and  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  both  are  con- 
verted into  silicobenzoic  anhydride,  (SiC'^H-^O)-O,  by  precipitating  their  solution 
in  absolute  alcoholic  potash  with  carbon  dioxide,  filtering,  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
and  drying  the  residue  at  100°.    This  anhydride  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in 
ether,  and  remains  on  evaporation  in  transparent  brittle  spherical  masses  resembling 
Prince  Eupert's  drops.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  water  takes  up  only  traces 
of  it.    It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  aqueous  potash,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  on  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  nearly  the 
whole  is  precipitated  as  silicobenzoic  acid.    When  the  potash-solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  further  heated,  water  distils  over  together  with  benzene, 
Sihcobenzoic  anhydride,  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  converted  into  a 
somewhat  fluid,  scarcely  coloured  mass,  and  this  when  further  heated  gives  off  com- 
bustible vapours,  and  leaves  a  black  tumefied  mass  which  does  not  burn  away  com- 
pletely even  at  a  white  heat.     Silicobenzoic  acid  is  intermediate  in  its  chemical 
relations  between  silicic  and  benzoic  acids  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  vi.  379). 

Silicic  Pllenyltrietllide,SiC^H^(C'^H^)^  is  produced,  together  with  zinc  chloride, 
by  heating  about  equal  quantities  of  silicic  phenyltrichloride  and  zinc-ethyl  in  sealed 
tubes  at  150°  for  some  hours,  then,  after  opening  the  tubes,  continuing  the  heating 
for  an  equal  time  at  180°,  and,  after  a  further  evolution  of  gas,  at  165°  till  no  more 
gases  are  given  off  on  further  heating.    The  contents  of  the  tubes  are  then  to  be 
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cautiously  dropped  into  water,  the  zinc  oxide  thereby  separated  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  oily  layer,  after  addition  of  ether,  evaporated,  washed,  dried,  and 
fractionated. 

Silicic  phenyltriethide  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  230°,  and  giving  off  a  vapour 
which  has  an  odour  like  that  of  oil  of  cloves  but  fainter.  Sp.  gr.  =  0*9042  at  0°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  ;  burns  with  a  bright  but  very  smoky  flame. 
When  treated  with  very  strong  nitric  acid,  it  turns  black  and  gives  off  the  odour  of 
nitrobenzene.  Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
decomposes  it  when  heated,  likewise  with  separation  of  the  phenyl-group.  Silicic 
phenyltriethide,  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed,  apparently  with 
formation  of  triethylsilicol  (vii.  1083) : 

SiC«H5(C2H^)'  +  SO*H=  =  Si(G2H5)30H  +  C^HXSO^H). 

Silicic  phenyltriethide,  heated  with  bromine  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  is  converted, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide,  into  a  bromo-derivative  boiling  at  270°-28()°. 
On  slowly  passing  chlorine  into  silicic  phenyltriethide,  the  liquid  being  cooled  from 
time  to  time,  again  treating  the  portion  which  boils  below  250°  with  chlorine,  wash- 
ing the  product  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  fractionating  it  after  drying  with 
calcium  chloride,  a  small  quantity  of  a  thick  liquid  is  obtained,  having  the  com- 
position SiC'^H'^^Cl.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  a  density  of  1-0185  at  0°,  boils  at 
260°- 265°,  burns  with  a  smoky,  green-edged  flame,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not 
decomposed  thereby  ;  does  not  yield  acetic  ether  when  boiled  with  alcohol  and  potas- 
sium acetate. 

The  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  silicic  phenyltrichloride  yields,  in  addition  to  silicic 
phenyltriethide,  two  other  bodies,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  silicic  ethide,  Si(C2H^)'', 
boiling  at  147°-152°  (vii.  1084),  the  other  silicic  diphenyldiethide,  Si (0^3^)2(0211^)2, 
boiling  at  about  310°  (Ladenburg,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiii.  151  ;  Ber.  vii.  387). 

Silicopropyl-compounds  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1383).  Silicopropyl 
ether,  Si(O^H'O)'*,  is  formed  on  adding  anhydrous  propyl  alcohol  by  small  portions  to 
silicic  chloride,  and  is  obtained  by  rectifying  the  product,  as  a  colourless  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  0-915  at  18°,  and  boiling  at  225°-227°.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling 
water,  with  separation  of  silica. 

Silicopropyl  monochloride,  Si(C^H^0)^01,  is  formed  by  heating  silicon  chloride  with 
silicopropyl  ether  in  closed  vessels  at  160°: 

SiOl^  +  SSiiOm^Oy  =  4Si(03H'0)3Gl. 

It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'980,  and  boils  at208°-210°.  Silicopropyl  dichloride,  Si(C''H^0)2C12, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  silicon  chloride  on  the  monochloride  at  160°-165°,  or  on 
silicopropyl  ether  in  the  requisite  proportion  : 

(1)  .  SiOl*  +  2Si(C3H^O)8Cl  =  3Si(C3H^O)2CP 

(2)  .  SiCl^  -J-    Si(C3H-0)*     =  2Si(03H^O)20P 

The  dichloride  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1'028,  and  boiling  between  185°  and 
188°. 

Silicic  TolyltricMoride,  SiC'H^OP,  is  prepared  by  heating  mercury-tolylide 
(m.  p.  238°)  with  silicon  chloride  at  300°-320°,  and  fractionally  distilling  the  product. 
It  is  a  strongly  refracting,  fuming,  viscid  liquid,  smelling  like  silicon  chloride,  heavier 
than  water,  and  decomposed  thereby.  On  dropping  it  into  ammonia,  a  body  separates 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  conveniently  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  remains 
on  evaporation  of  the  ether  as  an  oil  which  gradually  changes  to  a  viscid  mass,  and 
finally  to  a  white,  translucent,  hard,  amorphous  body,  this  change  taking  place  more 
quickly  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  This  body,  after  drying  at  100°,  gave  numbers 
intermediate  between  those  required  by  the  formula  of  silicotoluic  acid, 
O^H^SiOOH,  and  those  required  by  its  anhydride,  (SiO'H^O)'^O.  Silicotoluic  acid 
melts  at  about  150°,  and  is  completely  converted  into  the  anhydride  at  200°  (Laden- 
burg, Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiii.  165;  Ber.  vii.  389). 

SXIiICO-TUia-GSTATES  OF  C^SIUBS  AlVD  RVBZDIUIVC.  See 
Ktjbiditjm  (p.  1767). 

An  analysis  of  silk-cocoons,  by  A.  Eenouard,  gave  the  following  results  : 

In  the  entire  In  the  inner  In  the  outer 

cocoon  layer  layer 

Giimmy  substance       .       .       .    29-30  31-47  2772 

Sericin  or  Fibroin        .       .       .    70-70  68-33  73-28 

The  gummy  substance  was  obtained  by  boiling  the  cocoon  with  a  strong  solution 
of  soap,  then  washing  with  boiling  acetic  acid  ;  the  insoluble  residue  was  calculated 
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as  fibroin.  Mulder's  analysis  of  silk  is  regarded  by  Eenouard  as  incorrect ;  he  stated 
that  silk  contained  19-21  per  cent,  glutinous  substance,  and  24-25  per  cent,  albumin 

{JBiedermannU s  Centralblatt.  fur  Agricultiirchemie,  1879,  72). 

Air-dried  silk  contains  9  91  per  cent,  water  (Benard,  Dingl.  fol.  J.  ccxxvi.  216). 

According  to  E.  Pfeiffer  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  i.  42-1),  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
raw  silk  consists  of  chlorophyll  more  or  less  altered  and  deprived  of  its  blue  con- 
stituent ;  and  from  the  greenish  cocoon,  or  from  greenish  raw  silk,  unaltered  chloro- 
phyll may  be  extracted,  separable  by  ether  containing  hydrochloric  acid  into  its  blue 
and  yellow  constituents. 

In  the  manufacture  of  raw  silk,  the  cocoons  are  immersed  in  water,  with  the  object 
of  softening  but  not  of  dissolving  the  natural  gum  by  which  the  threads  are  held 
together.  Now  raw  silk  owes  its  colour,  strength,  and  beautiful  appearance  to  the 
presence  of  its  soluble  constituents  ;  and  when  soft  water  is  used  in  winding  it,  the  silk 
is  inferior  in  strength,  colour,  and  general  appearance  to  that  obtained  when  hard 
water  is  employed,  because  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  silk  are  more  rapidly  dis- 
solved by  the  soft  than  by  the  hard  water.  Soft  water  may  be  improved  for  spinning 
purposes  by  the  addition  of  gypsum,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  sodium  carbonate  (Gabba 
a.  Fextor,  Ber.  xii.  17). 

Eaw  silk  boiled  with  baryta-water  yields  the  same  products  as  fibroin  (Schiitzen- 
berger  a.  Bourgeois,  p.  785).  Champion,  by  treating  silk  with  concentrated  baryta- 
water,  obtained  an  acid,  called  sericic  acid,  to  which  he  assigns  the  formula  C^*'H'^''N^O'* 
(vii.  1080). 

According  to  J.  Lowe  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxii.  274),  silk  dissolves  in  an  alkaline 
glycerin-copper  solution,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
form  of  a  white  jelly.  The  copper-solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  16  grams  of 
pure  crystallised  cupric  sulphate  in  140-160  g.  water,  then  adding  8-10  g.  pure 
glycerin  of  sp.  gr.  1  -24,  and  dropping  in  soda-ley  till  the  copper  precipitate  is  re- 
dissolved. 

The  presence  of  cotton  in  silk-tissues  may  be  detected  by  means  of  chromic  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  silk-fibre,  and  dyes  it,  whilst  the  cotton-fibre  remains  uncoloured 
(Jacquemin,  Compt.  rend,  Ixxix.  523). 

On  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  of  Silk,  see  Dingl.  ])ol.  J.  ccxxiv.  99  ;  Jahresh.f. 
Chem.  1877,  1225. 

SXIiVER.  Two  specimens  of  native  silver  from  Allemont  inDauphine,  analysed 
by  A.  H.  Church  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1874,  715),  were  found  to  contain  : 

Ag  Hg  Sb  Sp.gr. 

A.  71-69  26-15  12-16    =    110  IMO 

B.  73-39  18-34  8-27    =    100  10-05 

There  is  probably  some  error  in  analysis  A.  Nies  (Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  1230)  suggests  that  the 
percentage  of  antimony  is  probably  2-16. 

Elaborate  investigations  on  ancient  specimens  of  native  silver  have  been  published 
by  E.  V.  Bibra  ( Ueber  alte  Eisen-  tend  Silberfunde.  Archdologisch-chemische  Skizze, 
Niirnberg  tind  Leipzig,  1873). 

M.  M.  P.  Muir  {Chem.  News,  xxxv.  6)  found  in  one  specimen  of  arborescent  silver 
from  the  Thames  Gold  field  in  New  Zealand,  97*05  per  cent,  silver,  0*98  mercury,  and 
1-98  silica  and  matrix  (==99-26),  together  with  0*00005  copper  and  0-00109  iron. 

An  analysis  by  F.  Field  {Chem.  News,  xxvii.  175)  of  native  brittle  silver  from 
Bolivia,  gave  78-12  per  cent.  Ag,  12-01  AgCl,  9-34  Fe'-0^  and  0-40  Co. 

Extraction  and  Pimfication.  — The  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  in  Chili  is  now 
preceded  by  treatment  with  cuprous  chloride,  which  acts  on  silver  sulphide  as  repre- 
sented by  the  equation : 

Ag^S  -h  Cu^CP  =  2Ag  -f  CuS  +  CuCP. 

The  cuprous  chloride  is  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  with 
common  salt,  and  boiling  the  solution  with  copper  turnings.  The  crushed  ores  are 
first  treated  with  the  copper  solution  alone ;  mercury  is  then  added  (20  to  25  pts.  to 
1  pt.  silver) ;  the  mixture  is  agitated  in  barrels ;  and  the  amalgam  is  subsequently 
purified  by  washing  with  water,  any  cupric  oxide  that  may  be  present  being  removed 
by  ammonium  carbonate.  If  the  ore  contains  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver,  a  quantity 
of  lead  is  added  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  silver,  whereby  chloride  of 
lead  is  formed,  and  the  loss  of  mercury  by  conversion  into  chloride  is  avoided  (Fon- 
seca,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccviii.  396  ;  also  Prime,  Awer.  Chemist,  iv.  87;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem. 
1873,  990  ;  and  Kronke,  Dingier,  ccxxvi.  401;  Jahresb.  1877,  1122). 

The  method  of  Amalgamation  practised  in  Colorado  is  described  by  T.  Egleston 
{Dingl.  pol.  J.  ecxxvi.  517  ;  Jahresb.  1877,  1123). 
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Extraction  with  Calcium  TMosul'phate, — The  following  process,  practised  at  the 
Stewart  smelting  works,  Georgetown,  North  America,  is  described  by  "W.  Brunton 
{Dingl.  ccxxii.  177).  The  ores,  after  being  subjected  to  a  chlorinating  process,  are 
introduced  into  round  wooden  tubs  \'2  m.  high  and  2*7  m.  in  diameter.  Each  tub  holds 
about  2  tons  of  ore,  and  is  furnished  with  an  agitator  and  a  closely-fitting  cover  with 
two  ventilators  for  the  conveyance  of  steam  and  sulphurous  acid.  The  tubs  are  filled 
with  the  ore,  and  the  latter  treated  with  Hunt  and  Douglas's  liquid  (consisting  of 
sodium  chloride  and  ferrous  chloride).  The  mixture  is  then  agitated,  and  at  the  same 
time  sulphurous  acid  and  steam  are  introduced.  The  whole  of  the  cupric  oxide  present 
in  the  ore  is  thus  dissolved  by  the  ferrous  chloride.  The  reason  for  the  addition  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  that  the  ferrous  chloride  would  otherwise  be  converted  into  ferric 
chloride  by  the  oxidising  ingredients  present  in  the  ore,  and  the  copper  would  then 
be  precipitated.  The  cupric  chloride  in  presence  of  sodium  chloride  converts  the 
whole  of  the  silver  sulphide  present  in  the  ore  into  chloride.  After  the  mixture  has 
been  agitated  in  these  tubs  for  five  hours,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  settle,  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  tubs  are  again  filled  with  water,  steamed  and  agitated.  After  two 
hours'  washing  with  hot  water,  the  apparatus  is  again  stopped  and  the  clear  water 
drawn  off.  Calcium  thiosulphate  is  now  added  from  a  reservoir  placed  above  the 
tubs,  and  after  agitation  for  four  hours  at  38°,  the  mixture  is  left  to  settle  and  the  clear 
silver  solution  drawn  off.  In  the  case  of  ores  very  rich  in  precious  metals  it  is 
advisable  to  repeat  this  operation  before  washing  with  warm  water  at  40°.  Finally 
the  tubs  are  emptied. 

The  solution  containing  the  sodium  chloride  and  ferrous  chloride  is  passed  through 
a  filter  in  order  to  separate  mechanical  impurities,  and  then  run  into  tanks  filled  with 
iron  filings,  where  the  copper  is  precipitated  and  the  solution  brought  back  to  its 
former  condition.  The  washings  are  evaporated  to  15°  B.,  and  submitted  to  a 
similar  treatment.  The  silver  solution  is  placed  in  large  precipitating  vessels,  treafed 
with  calcium  sulphide,  agitated  for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  to  deposit.  The  liquid  is 
then  run  into  the  regenerating  vessels  and  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  which  con- 
verts the  whole  of  the  excess  of  calcium  sulphide  used  into  thiosulphate.  The  wash- 
ings from  the  treatment  with  calcium  thiosulphate  are  worked  up  in  a  similar 
manner.  When  the  precipitate  in  the  precipitating  vessels  is  from  125-160  mm. 
high,  it  is  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  roasted  in  a  small  reverberatory 
furnace  at  a  low  temperature,  until  all  the  sulphur  has  been  driven  off.  Fluxes  are 
added  if  necessary,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  until  the  whole  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  fusion.  The  slags  are  then  removed,  and  the  pure  metal  skimmed  off  and 
poured  into  moulds.  If  the  slags  contain  more  than  20  ounces  of  silver  per  ton, 
they  are  worked  up  again  with  the  ore. 

Fro7n  the  Fahl-ores  of  Baranna,  in  Mexico. — The  ore,  containing  zinc-blende, 
galena,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  quartz,  silver,  and  a  trace  of  gold,  is  crushed  and 
roasted  with  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  copper  and  zinc  are  then  extracted  by 
treatment  with  cold  water,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  iron. 
From  the  insoluble  residue  the  silver  with  a  little  lead  is  extracted  by  solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  calcium  sulphide.  This  precipi- 
tate when  roasted  gives  a  metal  of  650-700  thousandths  fineness,  which  is  purified 
by  cupellation  with  lead  {Chem.  Centr.  1878,  p.  830). 

From  Silicious  Ores. — Round  the  great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  enormous  deposits  of 
spongy  silica  are  found,  which  have  evidently  been  deposited  from  hot  springs.  These 
deposits  contain  lead  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  ferric  hydrate,  ferric  oxide,  and  silver 
chloride  in  varying  proportions.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  is  from  1-10  kilograms 
per  ton,  but  as  an  average  2-3-2-5  kilograms.  The  great  amount  of  silica,  seldom 
less  than  90  per  cent.,  makes  it  impossible  to  extract  the  silver  by  smelting,  and  it 
has  also  been  found  very  difficult  to  extract  the  silver  chloride  by  alkaline  chlorides 
or  thiosulphates.  But  the  following  method  gives  very  good  results,  not  more  than 
]  00  grams  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore  being  lost. 

One  part  of  the  ore  is  boiled  with  3*6  pts.  of  salt  and  3-»5pts.  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  until  the  mass  is  disintegrated,  then  the  same  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  and  1  pt.  of  manganese  oxide  is  gradually  introduced.  When  the  evolution  of 
chlorine  ceases,  the  liquid  is  decanted,  the  residue  washed  with  water,  and  the  silver 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  iron.  To  remove  lead  and  a  little  copper,  it 
must  be  refined  by  cupellation.  On  working  on  a  large  scale,  the  above  proportion 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  2-3  pts.  of  ore.  As  manganese  oxide,  pyrites,  salt,  and 
coal  are  plentiful  in  Utah,  this  process  can  be  carried  out  without  difficulty  (A. 
Guyard,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  99). 

From  burnt  Cupreous  Pyrites. — The  residues  of  cupreous  iron  pyrites  which  have 
boen  burnt  in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  contain  small  proportions  of  copper  ind 
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silver,  amounting  to  about  3*6  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  from  15  to  28  dwts.  per 
ton  of  the  latter.  Two  methods  are  employed  for  the  recovery  of  the  silver.  The 
first,  known  as  Claudet's,  depends  on  the  almost  complete  insolubility  of  silver  iodide 
in  cold  solutions  of  metallic  and  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  conducted  by  lixiviating 
the  burnt  residues  after  calcination  with  sodium  chloride  ;  the  first  three  washings, 
which  contain  nearly  all  the  silver,  are,  after  settling,  run  into  precipitating  tanks  ;  a 
sample  from  each  tank  is  then  assayed  for  silver ;  and  an  amount  of  potassium  iodide, 
calculated  as  equivalent  to  the  total  silver  present,  is  added  in  solution  to  the  copper 
liquors,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  diluted  with  -^^  water,  and  mixed  with  milk  of 
lime,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  stirred.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  silver  iodide, 
lead  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  and  oxychloride  and  subchloride  of  copper,  is  allowed 
to  settle.  The  accumulated  precipitate  is  withdrawn  and  washed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  copper  salts,  and  then  treated  with  metallic  zinc,  whereby  zinc  iodide 
is  formed,  with  separation  of  metallic  silver  and  gold  If  present.  The  zinc  iodide  is 
then  dissolved  out,  standardised,  and  used  instead  of  potassium  iodide,  for  operating 
upon  a  new  quantity  of  copper  liquor.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process 
that  only  very  little  or  no  cuprous  chloride  should  be  present  in  the  copper  liquors, 
because  it  separates  out  on  dilution,  and,  moreover,  interferes  with  the  precipitation 
of  the  silver  iodide. 

The  second  process  consists  in  blowing  through  the  copper-liquors  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  diluted  with  air.  Its  first  effect  is  to  precipitate  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
silver  than  of  copper.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  '  tank 
waste  '  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  large  covered  tanks.  Before  blowing,  the  copper  in 
the  solution  is  estimated  by  standard  potassium  cyanide  solution,  and  the  blowing  is 
allowed  to  proceed  until  the  quantity  of  copper  is  diminished  by  6  per  cent.  The 
precipitate,  which  still  contains  a  little  chloride,  is  washed  and  filtered,  then  calcined 
at  a  low  temperature,  whereby  chlorides  of  copper  and  silver,  and  oxide  and  sulphate 
of  copper  are  produced.  This  is  then  ground  to  rough  powder,  lixiviated  with  water 
to  remove  copper  sulphate,  then  with  hot  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  which  dissolves 
the  silver  chloride.  The  solution,  however,  contains  also  copper  and  some  lead 
sulphate  ;  it  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  well  washed,  to  remove  calcium  chloride, 
then  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  oxide  of  copper,  and  again  washed. 
After  drying,  the  precipitate  has  the  composition — 

Insol. 

Ag        PbO         CuO      Fe^'O*        CaO  S0»  CI  H"0        residue  Total 

8-77     28-66      375      2-61      13-67       31'73       470       4*20       1-40  99-49 

The  value  of  the  silver  recovered  is  about  25.  6d.  per  ton  of  ore  worked,  the  cost 
by  either  plan  being  about  lOd.  The  quantity  of  these  ores  treated  annually  amounts 
to  about  350,000  tons  (T.  Gibb,  Chem.  News,  xxxi.  165). 

On  the  Separation  of  Silver  from  Argentiferous  Lead,  see  Lead  (p.  1166). 

On  the  Recovery  of  Silver  from  Cast-iron  Crucibles  in  which  that  metal  or  its 
alloys  have  been  fused,  see  Javorsky  a.  Priwoznik  (Dm^^.  ^o/.  J.  ccxvii.  214;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxix.  453). 

For  the  recovery  of  Silver  from  solutions  of  the  Cyanide  (photographic  baths, 
&c.),  E.  V.  Bibra  {J.'pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiv.  185)  recommends,  as  most  expeditious  and 
least  costly,  the  method  of  precipitating  the  silver  cyanide  with  sulphuric  acid,  igniting 
the  precipitate,  and  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
resulting  solution,  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  pure  chloride,  which  may 
be  most  advantageously  reduced  from  its  ammoniacal  solution  by  metallic  zinc. 

Physical  Properties. — According  to  Kirmis  {Pogg.  Ann.  clviii.  121),  the  forms  of 
electrolytically  precipitated  silver  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution,  and  the  density  of  the  current  at  particular  points.  Thread- 
like masses  of  silver,  called  '  moss-silver,'  are  produced  by  heating  silver  sulphide  in 
a  current  of  steam  and  hydrogen  gas  (W.  M.  Hutchings,  Chem.  News,  xxxv.  117,  186). 

Pseudomorphs  of  native  silver  after  Stephanite  or  Brittle  Silver-ore,  occur  at 
Przibram  in  Bohemia  (G.  vom  Rath,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  266  ;  V.  v.  Zepharovich,  Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.  [1  Abth.]  Ixix.  33). 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  silver  was  found  by  W.  Chandler  Roberts  {Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  xxiii.  494)  to  be  10-57  in  the  solid,  and  9-4612  in  the  fluid  state;  that  of  an 
alloy  of  718-33  pts.  silver  and  281*07  copper  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  9  9045  ; 
by  calculation  9-998.  Mean  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  through  1050  degrees  = 
0-00011164;  therefore  coeff.  of  linear  expansion  =0-00003721. 

The  melting  point  of  pure  silver  is  given  by  various  authorities  at  999°  to  1034° 
(v.  277)  ;  according  to  Becquerel  it  is  1040°;  according  to  J.  Violle  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxv.  543)  pure  silver  melts  at  954°. 

Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  Silver. — Dumas  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xiv.  289)  found 
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that  when  pure  silver  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  was  heated  in  a  porcelain  flask,  it 
began  to  give  off  pure  oxygen  at  400°-500°,  the  evolution  of  gas  going  on  for  six 
hours,  then  ceasing,  and  not  being  renewed  even  when  the  metal  was  heated  to  fusion. 
The  silver  when  cold  formed  a  finely  crystallised  metallic  mass,  having  a  density  of 
10 "SI 2,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  usually  given  for  pure  silver.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  thus  evolved  from  a  kilogram  of  silver  amounted  to  57  cc,  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  or  by  weight  to  82  mg.,  so  that  the  kilogram  of  metal  employed  con- 
tained only  999*918  grams  of  pure  silver.  In  a  second  experiment  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  fused  silver  was  greater,  1  kilo,  yielded  155  cc.  or 
226  mg.  oxygen,  so  that  the  amount  of  real  silver  in  the  kilogram  was  only  999774 
grams.  In  a  third  experiment,  performed  in  a  glass  tube,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
obtained  was  174  cc.  =  249  mg.,  showing  that  the  kilogram  of  metal  contained  999-751 
grams  of  pure  silver. 

This  occlusion  of  oxygen  by  silver  is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  that  metal  as  the  basis  of  determinations  of  atomic  weights,  inasmuch  as  different 
values  must  be  obtained  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  occluded  in  the  particular 
sample  of  silver  employed  in  the  experiments.  Thus,  in  the  experiments  of  Marignac 
a.  Stas  on  the  atomic  weights  of  silver  and  chlorine  (i.  905),  the  introduction  of 
the  correction  required  for  the  occluded  oxygen  would  give  the  ratio  Ag  :  CI  =  108  : 
35-5  rather  than  108  :  35*45. 

The  whole  of  the  oxygen  occluded  in  silver  may,  as  already  observed,  be  drawn 
ofl"  by  heating  the  metal  in  a  vacuum  at  600'^.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature 
be  raised  to  the  melting  point,  and  oxygen  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  silver,  the 
gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  partly  given  up  again,  with  spitting,  as  the  metal  solidi- 
fies, the  remaining  portion  being  however  retained. 

B eactions. — On  the  reaction  between  silver  and  nickel  in  the  melted  state,  see 
Nickel  (p.  1390). 

On  the  Action  of  Light  on  Haloid  Silver  salts,  see  Light  (p.  1231). 

The  reduction  of  silver  from  its  salts  by  pure  hydrogen,  observed  by  Kussell  and 
others  (vi.  718;  vii.  660;  viii.  1070),  was  confirmed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
experiments  of  B.  Eenault  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxiv.  984)  ;  but  subsequent  observations  by 
the  same  chemist  {ibid,  Ixxvi.  384)  seem  to  show  that  the  reduction  is  not  effected  by 
pure  hydrogen,  but  only  when  the  gas  contains  traces  of  arsenett^  or  siliciuretted 
hydrogen.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  balance  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  reduction  of  silver  salts  by  pure  hydrogen. 

Estimatioji. — Soluble  thiocyanates  precipitate  silver  completely  from  its 
solutions  as  thiocyanate,  CSNAg,  and  the  precipitate  is  not  acted  upon  by  mineral 
acids.  On  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  or  ammonium  thiocyanate  to  an  acid 
solution  of  a  silver  salt  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  sulphate,  the  whole  of 
the  silver  is  precipitated,  while  the  excess  of  the  thiocyanate  solution  gives  a  blood- 
red  colour  with  the  ferric  salt,  so  that  the  end  of  the  reaction  may  be  very  sharply 
determined. 

As  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  very  hygroscopic,  it  is  advisable,  instead  of  weigh- 
ing out  a  definite  quantity  of  this  salt,  to  titrate  a  solution  of  it  against  a  solution 
which  contains  10-8  grams  of  pure  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  being 
made  up  to  1000  cc.  10  cc  of  this  solution  are  put  into  a  beaker,  together  with 
5  cc  of  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  (50  grams  to  one  litre  of  water),  150-200  cc  of 
water  are  added,  and  the  ammonium  thiocyanate  solution  is  then  allowed  to  fiow  in 
drop  by  drop  until  a  pale  red  tint  is  obtained.  This  method  is  applicable  in  presence 
of  tolerably  large  quantities  of  copper.  Chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  maybe  estimated 
by  precipitation  with  an  excess  of  a  silver  solution  containing  a  known  amount  of 
silver,  and  subsequent  titration  with  thiocyanate  solution  in  order  to  determine  the 
excess  of  silver  added  (J.  Volhard,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  217;  more  fully,  lAehig's 
Annalen,  cxc  1-51  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  743-5). 

On  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  estimation  of  Silver  and  Grold  in  Cupelled 
Silver,  see  Lindemann  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxvi.  66  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  530). 

G.  Sire  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ii.  151)  points  out  that,  in  taking  samples  from 
silver  objects  for  the  estimation  of  the  silver,  it  is  necessary  first  to  remove  the  super- 
ficial layer,  which  is  richer  in  silver  than  the  interior,  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  or 
other  manipulations.  His  experiments  show  that  differences  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  may 
occur,  accordingly  as  the  surface-layer,  or  the  metal  remaining  after  this  layer  has 
been  scraped  off,  is  taken  for  analysis. 

A  modification  of  the  Apparatus  used  in  G-ay-Lussac's  Method  of  Silver  Assaying 
is  described  by  Sire  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxviii.  108  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  946). 
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Compounds  of  Silver. 

On  Alloys  of  Silver  with  Copper,  see  Copper  (p.  561). 
On  Silver-amalgam,  see  Mercury  (p.  1270). 

Silver  arsenide,  AgAs,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  brittle,  very  hard, 
crystalline  metallic  button,  sp.  gr.  8-51,  when  silver  arsenate  is  gently  fused  with 
potassium  cyanide.  It  loses  arsenic  on  heating,  forming  a  new  compound  having  the 
sp.  gr.  9  01;  fused  under  a  layer  of  boric  acid  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  is  converted 
into  Ag^As,  sp.  gr.  9'51  (A.  Descamps,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1022). 

Reaction  of  Silver  Arsenite  with  Ammonia. — The  light  yellow  precipitate  of  silver 
arsenite  is  usually  said  to  be  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia.  J.  E.  Santos  {Chem. 
News,  xxxviii.  94)  has  however  observed  that,  if  the  precipitate  formed  on  mixing 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  arsenite  be  washed  several  times  by  decantation, 
it  no  longer  dissolves  (at  all  events  not  completely)  in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  assumes 
a  well-marked  crystalline  character  and  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  In  fact,  tribasic 
silver  arsenite,  Ag^AsO^,  is  not  by  itself  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  readily 
therein  in  presence  of  alkaline  nitrates.  By  the  continued  action  of  ammonia,  it  is 
slowly  and  imperfectly  decomposed,  being  perhaps  converted  into  a  salt  of  argent- 
ammonium.  A  silver  arsenite  containing  in  combination  or  admixture  a  proportion 
of  arsenic  larger  than  that  of  the  tribasic  salt,  dissolves  at  once  in  ammonia  without 
the  presence  of  alkaline  nitrates.  The  solubility  of  silver  arsenite  in  acetic  acid  is 
governed  by  the  same  conditions  as  its  solubility  in  ammonia. 

Chlorides.  According  to  v.  Bibra  {Ber.  viii.  741),  pure  argentous  chloride 
can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  argentous  citrate  (produced 
by  treating  argentic  citrate  with  washed  and  dried  hydrogen  at  100°).  Argentous 
chloride  is  a  black  powder,  the  greater  part  of  which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  the  rest 
in  nitric  acid.  The  residue  left  by  nitric  acid  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia.  Potassium 
cyanide  also  dissolves  the  body  ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  about  2  per  cent,  of  it ; 
acetic  acid  and  potash  do  not  act  upon  it.  Its  analysis  leads  to  the  empirical  formula 
Ag^CP,  but  its  reactions  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  seem  to  show  that  it  is  a 
mixture,  not  a  definite  compound.  The  blackened  chloride  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  argentic  chloride  cannot,  according  to  v,  Bibra,  be  regarded  as  argentous 
chloride. 

According  to  Carey-Lea  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xv.  189),  the  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  on  silver  chloride  is  of  a  much  more  permanent  character  than  that 
formed  in  the  case  of  the  other  silver  haloids,  inasmuch  as  nitric  acid  decomposes  the 
bodies  so  produced  from  silver  bromide  and  iodide  (with  separation  of  silver,  and 
formation  of  ordinary  silver  bromide  and  iodide),  but  is  without  action  on  the  sub- 
stance formed  from  silver  chloride.  After  five  days'  action  of  strong  sunshine  on 
moist  silver  chloride,  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  and  frequently  stirred  up,  about  1,  per 
cent,  of  the  chloride  is  acted  upon.  The  darkened  chloride  is  not  acted  on  by  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-28  in  the  cold,  so  that  it  does  not  contain  reduced  silver;  but  as  it  is 
quickly  whitened  by  aqua  regia,  it  is  probable  that  the  darkening  is  due  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  subchloride  or  oxychloride.  By  digesting  the  darkened  chloride  (precipi- 
tated in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid)  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-28,  for  18  hours  on 
the  sand-bath,  a  perceptible  amount  of  silver  was  dissolved. 

Darkened  silver  bromide  is  readily  acted  on  by  the  same  nitric  acid,  complete 
decomposition  taking  place  after  heating  for  some  hours. 

Silver  Chloroplatinite,  AgCl,PtCl^,  produced  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  a 
solution  of  potassium  chloroplatinite,  is  an  amorphous  flesh-coloured  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  water,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  (Nilson,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  269). 

On  Silver  Ferrocyanide,  see  Cyanides  (p.  612). 

Effects  of  Heat  on  Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide  of  Silver.    G.  F. 

Eodwell*  {Proc.  Boy,  Soc.  xxv.  280)  has  described  various  experiments  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  coeficients  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iodide  of 
silver,  and  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  chloride  and  bromide.  The  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  of  the  chloride 
and  bromide  are  a  little  higher  than  those  of  the  most  expansible  metals  (lead  and 
zinc),  and  that  the  coefficient  of  the  bromide  is  higher  than  that  of  the  iodide.  The 
iodide  of  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  has  long  been  known  to  exhibit  certain  anomalies, 
contracting  through  a  given  range  of  temperature  on  heating.  The  following  facts 
have  been  established  in  regard  to  these  anomalies.  If  a  mass  of  the  molten  iodide 
be  allowed  to  cool,  the  following  efiects  may  be  observed :  (a).  At  the  moment  of 
solidification  a  considerable  contraction  takes  place.  ()8).  The  solid  on  further  cool- 
ing undergoes  slight  and  regular  contraction  after  the  manner  of  solids  in  general, 
*  Commmucated  by  the  author. 
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until  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  142°,  when  it  undergoes  sudden  and  violent  expansion, 
passing  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  condition.  (7).  After  undergoing 
this  expansion,  the  mass,  on  further  cooling,  undergoes  slight  expansion.  According 
to  Fizeau,  the  point  of  maximum  volume  is  at  —60°  and  the  coefficient  of  contraction 
augments  with  the  temperature.  The  iodide  exists  in  two  allotropic  conditions. 
Above  142°  it  is  a  yellow  flexible  transparent  solid,  while  at  142°  it  changes  to  a 
pale-green,  crystalline,  opaque,  brittle  substance. 


Effects  of  Heat  on  the  Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide  of  Silver. 
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Cltlorobromiodides.  Eodwell  {Proc.  Roy.  80c.  xxv.  292)  has  also  determined  the 
coefficients  of  expansion,  and  other  properties,  of  five  compounds  of  silver  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine.  Chlorobromides  of  silver  have  been  found  in  the  mines  of 
Chanarcillo  in  Chili,  also,  according  to  Dana,  an  iodobromide.  The  compounds 
described  were  formed  by  fusing  together  in  a  porcelain  crucible  the  chloride,  iodide, 
and  bromide  of  silver  in  such  proportions  as  furnished  bodies  of  the  composition 
shown  in  the  annexed  table.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  having  been  determined 
by  a  method  described  by  Eodwell,  the  volumes  given  in  the  table  were  calculated 
therefrom.  The  melting  points  were  determined  by  Carnelley,  by  his  new  method 
(p.  937).    The  following  facts  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  table : 

1.  The  chlorobromiodides  contract  on  being  heated  from  124°-133°.  Hence  they 
possess  two  points  of  similar  density. 

2.  While  the  iodide  of  silver  commences  its  contraction  when  the  temperature 
rises  to  142°,  and  ends  it  at  145-5°,  the  chlorobromiodides  begin  to  contract  18° 
lower,  and  cease  to  contract  at  1 2°  lower. 

3.  The  specific  gravity  is  in  all  cases  above  the  mean  of  that  of  the  constituents. 

4.  The  melting  points  are  in  all  cases  lower  than  those  of  the  constituents.  Thus 
No.  3  melts  at  326°,  viz.  201°  lower  than  iodide  of  silver,  which  constitutes  68  per 
cent  of  its  weight. 

6.  The  melting  points  diminish  from  No.  1  to  No.  3,  and  increase  again  from  No.  3 
to  No.  6. 

6.  The  contraction  undergone  by  some  of  the  chlorobromiodides  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  iodide  of  silver  itself, 'although  it  is  associated  with  two  such  expansible  bodies 
as  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  :  while,  on  the  other  hand.  No.  1  has,  during 
certain  ranges  of  temperature,  a  higher  coefficient  than  any  of  the  substances  com- 
posing it. 

7.  These  anomalies  are,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  iodide  changes  from 
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the  crystalline  to  the  amorphous  condition  within  the  surrounding  mass  of  chloride 
and  bromide.  Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  one  case,  No.  3,  the  composition  of  which 
is  Ag2P,AgBr,AgCl.  *  In  every  100  mols.  between  the  temperature  of  124°  and  133° 
we  have  68  mols.  undergoing  somewhat  rapid  contraction,  while  42  are  undergoing 
expansion.  At  the  same  time,  other  events  are  taking  place  within  the  mass  ;  heat  is 
disappearing  as  internal  work,  and  is  changing  the  crystalline  into  the  amorphous 
iodide  ;  that  is,  converting  an  opaque,  brittle,  highly  crystalline  body  (the  iodide  alone 
is  here  spoken  of,  not  the  chlorobromiodide)  into  a  transparent,  plastic,  denser  body. 
What  the  precise  function  of  the  molecular  motion  which  disappears  can  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  assume,  since  in  this  case  it  not  only  changes  the  state  of  the  body,  but 
likewise  approximates  its  molecules.' 

Peroxide.  When  electrolytically  prepared  silver  peroxide  is  brought  in  contact 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  a  violent  evolution  of  nitrogen  takes  place,  and  Berthollet's 
fulminating  silver  (v.  300)  is  formed,  but  remains  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  ammonia. 
On  evaporating  a  small  quantity  of  this  solution  in  an  iron  spoon,  a  dangerous 
explosion  takes  place.  When  the  dry  and  finely  pulverised  peroxide  is  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  the  oil  takes  fire,  and  silver  having  the  metallic 
lustre  is  separated  (Bottger,  Ber.  vi.  1396). 

Silver  Silicofluoride,  Ag^SiF^  is  formed  on  bringing  silver  nitrate  in  contact 
with  silicofluoric  acid,  as  a  greyish-white  precipitate,  which  is  decomposed  even  by  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia  (S.  Kern,  Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  35). 

SISiVEK-ULTRAMARIKTE.    See  ULXBAMAmNE. 

SISSriSTRIIf,  C^H^''0^  This  name  is  given  by  0.  Schmiedeberg  {Ber.  xii.  704) 
to  a  carbohydrate  occurring  abundantly  in  the  squill  {Urginea  Scilla).  In  external 
appearance  it  closely  resembles  achroo-dextrin,  but  it  is  Isevogyrate,  and  is  almost 
wholly  converted  into  Isevulose  by  the  action  of  warm  dilute  acids.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  lead  acetate  to  powdered  squill  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  mixing  the  filtrate,  after  removal  of  lead,  with  excess  of 
calcium  hydrate,  which  precipitates  the  sinistrin,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate 
with  carbonic  anhydride,  any  lime  remaining  in  the  liquid  being  removed  by  careful 
addition  of  oxalic  acid.  The  filtrate  is  then  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  gently 
evaporated  at  40°-60°,  and  the  sinistrin  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Pure  sinistrin, 
Q6jjioQ5^  is  colourless  and  amorphous :  it  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  in 
presence  of  an  alkali  holds  copper  oxide  in  solution  without  reducing  it.  Its  specific 
rotatory  power  is  [aju  =— 41*4°.  Saliva  and  diastase  have  no  action  on  sinistrin, 
but  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  completely  converts  it  into  sugar,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  Isevulose  with  an  optically  inert  variety,  both  of  which  are  capable  of 
fermentation,  and  reduce  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solution. 

The  name  sinistrin  is  also  applied  by  Gr.  Kiihneman  (Ber.  viii.  387)  to  a  Isevogyrate 
substance  resembling  dextrin,  contained  in  ungerminated  barley. 

SXPlTIiITE.  A  niobate,  occurring  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  associated  with 
albanite  and  magnetite,  and  occasionally  with  a  few  large  crystals  of  hydrous  zircon. 
It  appears  in  small  irregularly  shaped  masses,  very  brittle,  exhibiting  small,  but 
distinct  conchoi'dal,  and  also  uneven  fracture.  Colour,  brownish-black,  in  thin 
splinters  red-brown ;  streak,  light  cinnamon-brown ;  lustre,  resinous  and  pseudo- 
metallic  ;  translucent  in  thin  splinters  ;  hardness  =  6,  nearly ;  sp.  gr.  4*89.  When 
heated  before  the  blowpipe  the  mineral  decrepitates  and  glows  brilliantly,  becoming 
pale  greenish-yellow  and  opaque.    Its  analysis  gave  : 

Nb'^O^Ta^O  (•)       WO^           SnO=  ZrO=       Eb='O^Y=0'  C)  Ce^O' 

48-66          0-16          0  08  2-09  27-94  1-37 

La-O^*          Di^O^  WO  MnO  FeO             BeO  MgO 

3-92          4-06  3-47  trace  2-04          0-62  0-05 

CaO             LrO  Na^O  K'O  F  H=9 

2-61          trace  0-16  006  trace          3-19  =  100-48 

C)  Ta'O^  =  about  2  per  cent.  (')  Y'O^  =  about  1  per  cent. 

Grouping  together  the  acid  oxides  of  Nb,  Ta,  W,  Sn,  and  Zr,  reducing  all  the  basic 
oxides  present  to  the  equivalent  amounts  of  dyad  oxides,  and  leaving  out  the  water, 

these  numbers  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  R3M208.4I12'M207  (j.  "W.  Mallet, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  XV.  397). 

SXUIME.  The  root  of  ISium  laiifolium  contains  sugar,  gum,  albumin,  pectin,  a 
colourless  fragrant  volatile  oil,  and  a  resin,  which  appears  to  be  the  poisonous  con- 
stituent (A.  E.  Porter,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vii.  174).    N.  Eogers  (ibid.  433)  found 
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in  the  root  two  acid  resins  and  an  indiifereut  resin,  from  which  a  body  was  obtained 
which  crystallised  in  colourless  needles  and  volatilised  without  decomposition ;  also 
volatile  oil,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  albumin,  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  and  lastly  a  volatile  alkaloid  which  he  regards  as  pastinacine. 

SKATOXiE,  C^H^N  (Brieger,  ^er.  x.  1027;  xii.  1985;  Nencki,  x.  1032). 
A  crystallisable  substance,  closely  resembling  indole,  found,  together  with  acetic, 
butyric,  and  isobutyric  acids,  and  small  quantities  of  phenol  and  indole,  in  human . 
excrements  (o-KaTos).  It  is  also  a  product  of  the  fermentation  of  albuminoids,  and  is 
best  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  blood-albumin  with  a  little  pancreas  and  water, 
indole  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Skatole  crystallises  in  irregularly  dentate, 
shining  plates,  resembling  indole,  which,  by  frequent  recrystallisation  from  hot  water, 
can  be  obtained  snow-white.  The  crystals,  which  have  a  highly  disagreeable  f*cal 
odour,  melt  at  94°-95°.  Skatole  is  rather  less  soluble  in  water  than  indole,  and  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  not  being  coloured  by  chlorine-water,  and 
by  the  fact  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  skatole,  treated  with  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  gives  not  a  red  precipitate,  but  a  white  cloudiness.  It  is  soluble  in  warm 
dilute  nitric  acid,  but  separates  unchanged  on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  when  boiled 
for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  giving  off  vapours  which  have  the  odour  of  nitro- 
phenol. 

Skatole  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  volatile  aromatic  portion  of  human 
faeces.  The  fseces  of  dogs  (whether  fed  on  bread  or  on  meat  diet)  contain  no  skatole, 
but  only  indole  and  a  volatile  yellow  oil  (not  yet  analysed),  having  a  revolting  and 
peculiarly  irritating  odour.  The  same  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  various 
pathological  fluids  of  the  human  organism. 

Skatole,  when  administered  in  small  doses,  appears  to  exert  no  deleterious  action 
on  the  animal  organism,  but  in  larger  quantities  it  produces  tetanus,  and  gives  rise  to 
an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  ethylsulphates  to  sulphates  in  the  urine. 

Neneki  {J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  xx.  466)  regards  skatole  as  met hyl-indole,  C8H«(CH3)N, 
and  Ossikovsky  {Ber.  xiii.  332)  represents  it  by  the  constitutional  formula  : 


An  isomeride  of  skatole,  C^H^<^  -j^  called  Methyl-ketole,  and  regarded 


at  a  temperature  just  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture.  The  nitro-compound  is 
then  converted  into  the  corresponding  amido-compound,  C^H''(NH-).CH-.CO.CH^,  and 
the  latter,  by  loss  of  H-0,  into  methyl-ketole.  On  distilling  the  product  in  a  current 
of  steam,  the  methyl-ketole  crystallises  from  the  distillate  in  colourless  plates  or 
needles  having  a  strong  odour  like  that  of  indole.  It  melts  at  59°,  and  distils  without 
decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  in  hydrocliloric 
acid,  and  the  acid  solution  yields  with  platinic  chloride  a  crystalline  double  salt,  and 
with  picric  acid  a  deposit  of  yellowish-red  needles.  With  nitrous  acid  it  gives  a 
yellowish,  and  with  bleaching  powder  a  fugitive  blue  coloration  (A.  Baeyer  a.  0.  R. 
Jackson,  Ber,  xiii.  137). 

SIiATlS.  Analyses  of  twenty  varieties  of  Thuringian  slates  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lehesten,  near  Grafenthal,  have  been  published  by  H.  Mader  {Arch.  Pharm. 
[3],  iii.  197,  289 ;  Jahresh.f.  Chcm.  1873,  1224).    These  slates  contain  no  magnesia. 

The  following  analyses  of  '  green  slate  '  from  Reichenau  in  Lower  Austria,  traversed 
by  veins  of  epidote  and  calcspar,  are  given  by  Zellner  a.  Breck  {Min.  Mitth.  1873, 
130): 

SiO'      Al'O'      Fe^O^"     FeO     MgO     CaO     Na^O     K^O     H^O  CO^ 
53-69    19-96    10-60    3-52    3'83    5-18    2-20    0'22    2-11    070  =  102-01 
45-59    12-22    12-30    3*73    2-82  13-02    3-46   trace   1-48    6-05  =  100-67 

Analyses  by  Briegel  of  slates  and  slate-clays  occurring  between  Salzbach  and 
Ottenau  in  the  Black  Forest  have  been  published  by  P.  Platz  {Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1873, 


1.  Soft  brown-red  micaceous  slate,  used  for  sprinking  on  the  soil  of  vineyards 
2  and  3.  Spherical  concretions  of  green  and  brown  slate-clays.   2.  Jsucleus.   3.  Crust. 


.N=:CH 

\  I 

\CH2— CH2 


!«H^<^^^'^CH,  is  formed 


,  with  ammonia  and  zinc-dust 
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SiO»      A1»0»     Fe"0"     P'0»       CaO      MgO     K»0     Na'O  i^ition 

1.  51-09    20-94    11-86    0-19     2-07     1-44:    7-41    1-05    4-39  =  100-44 

CaCO'  MgCO» 

2.  31-11    14-26     4-76    0-39    39*24     8-12    1-83    0-36     —   =  100-07 

3.  12-50     7-70     4-20    0-17    51-10    22-61    0-35    1-41      —   =  100-04 
The  following  analysis  of  a  red  slaty  clay  from  the  Schweighof  near  St.  Margen  in 

the  Black  Forest  of  Baden  is  given  by  Vogelgesang  {Jahresb.  f.  Ohem.  1873,  1226) : 
SiO^  APO='        Fe^'O^        CaO         MgO        K^O  H^O 

68-31       25-45       544       0*52       1-53       2*31       6-29  =  99-86 

SMIIiACZZJ,  syn.  with  Parillin,  the  Saponin  of  Sarsaparilla.  See  Saponin 
(p.  1780). 

SODA.  Elaborate  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  soda-manufacture  by  Le  Blanc's 
process  have  been  published  by  G.  Lunge  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  195,  318";  Jahresb. 
f.  Chem.  1877,  1145;  further,  ccxxxi.  266,377,443  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi. 

677,  751). 

Experiments  by  J.  Maetear  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  475)  on  the  decomposition  of 
sodium  sulphate  by  carbon  in  various  proportions  and  at  different  temperatures  have 
led  to  the  following  results : 

1.  "When  sodium  sulphate  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  excess  of  two 
equivalents,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  red  heat  out  of  contact 
with  air,  the  sulphate  is  ultimately  converted  into  monosulphide  of  sodium,  while  the 
oxygen  is  evolved  as  carbon  monoxide : 

Na^SO*  +  4C  =  Na^S  +  4C0. 

2.  When  sodium  sulphate  and  carbon,  finely  divided  and  intimately  mixed,  are 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  dull  redness  (say  from  1150°-1300°  F.),  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  is  formed,  together  with  an  equiva- 
lent proportion  of  sodium  bisulphide,  as  well  as  monosulphide,  while  the  carbon  com 
bines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sodium  sulphate  i6  form  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  amounts  of  carbonate  and  bisulphide  formed  vary  inversely  as  the 
temperature,  while  the  amount  of  sulphate  decomposed  varies  directly  as  the  tempera- 
ture.   The  reaction  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  these  experiments  is : 

SNa^SO*  +  60  =  Na^CO'  +  Na^S^  +  Na^S  +  400^  +  CO. 
Any  excess  of  carbon  acts  apparently  in  the  first  instance  on  the  00^  reducing  it  to 
CO,  and  finally  on  the  Na^CO^  +  Na^SS  producing  Na2S+  CO. 

The  decomposition  of  potassium  sulphate  by  carbon  takes  place  at  lower  tem- 
perature, but  the  decomposition  is  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  case  of  sodium 
sulphate,  the  products  consisting  of  carbonate  and  bisulphide  of  potassium. 

The  following  process  for  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  and  other  salts  of  sodium 
is  described  by  Weldon  {Chem.  Centr.  1878,  109).  Sodium  sulphate  is  melted  in  a 
Siemens'  regeneration  furnace,  and  poured  on  to  the  requisite  amount  of  red-hot  coal 
contained  in  a  revolving  furnace,  the  inside  of  which  is  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  molten  sodium  sulphide  by  a  thick  layer  of  compressed  magnesia,  coke,  or  graphite. 
The  carbon  dioxide  set  free  during  the  process  is  collected  in  gasometers,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  sodium  sulphide  is  converted  into 
caustic  soda  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam.  Silicate  and  phosphate  of  soda  are 
made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide  with  silica,  or  with  aluminium  phosphate, 
in  a  current  of  superheated  steam. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  separates  out  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  a  cold  solution 
containing  12-20  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphide.  The  monocarbonate  is  obtained  by 
calcining  the  bicarbonate. 

On  the  recovery  of  Sulphur  from  Soda-waste,  see  Kraushaer  {Dingl.  jpol.  J.  ccxxvi. 
412  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1877,  1148  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  171). 

On  the  action  of  Manganous  Chloride  at  high  temperatures  on  Soda-waste,  see 
"Watson  Smith  {Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  113). 

F.  Fischer  {Ber.  ix.  1558)  has  examined  the  gases  given  off"  from  the  furnaces  in 
Leblanc's  soda-process,  and  finds  them  to  contain,  on  the  average,  16  per  cent,  carbon 
dioxide,  6-1 0  oxygen,  and  77-79  nitrogen,  but  no  carbon  monoxide.  The  temperature  of 
the  melted  mass,  taken  with  a  Siemens'  pyrometer,  was  found  to  vary  from  713°-792°. 

Ammonia-soda  Process.  This  process  consists  in  decomposing  a  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  with  ammonium  bicarbonate,  whereby  sodium  carbonate  and  ammonium 
chloride  are  produced.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate  which  is 
dried  and  converted  by  heat  into  monocarbonate,  and  the  ammonium  chloride  is 
heated  with  caustic  lime,  the  ammonia  thereby  set  free  being  mixed  with  the  carbon 
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dioxide  produced  by  heating  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  thereby  reconverted  into 
ammonium  bicarbonate,  to  be  used  for  the  decomposition  of  fresh  quantities  of  sodium 
chloride.  The  advantages  of  this  process  are  :  the  direct  transformation  of  sodium 
chloride  into  carbonate  ;  the  non-precipitation  of  other  metals  from  the  mother- 
liquors ;  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  product  from  sulphur-compounds;  the  simplicity 
of  the  plant ;  the  small  amoont  of  fuel  and  labour  required ;  and  the  absence  of 
noxious  gases  (R.  Wagner,  Dingl.  ipol.  J.  ccix.  282).  Nevertheless,  the  process,  when 
tried  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  presented  so  many  difficulties,  that  its  prospect  of 
success  appeared  but  small  till  certain  valuable  improvements  were  introduced  by 
E.  Solway.  The  chief  difficulties  consisted  in  the  loss  of  ammonia  in  consequence  of 
imperfect  absorption,  and  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  useless  calcium  chloride 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  chloride  by  lime.  The  loss  of  ammonia  has 
been  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  passing  the  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
ammonia-a;as  through  a  vertical  cylinder  from  35-60  ft.  high,  provided  with  a  number 
of  false  bottoms,  through  which  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride  trickles  downwards, 
and  is  thi  S  brought  well  in  contact  with  the  upward-moving  gases.  The  sodium 
bicarbonate  separates  in  the  form  of  a  powder  which  remains  on  the  false  bottoms, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  collected,  dried,  and  converted  into  monocarbonate  as  above 
mentioned.  To  avoid  the  production  of  calcium  chloride,  for  which  there  is  scarcely 
any  use,  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  chloride  is  effected  with  magnesia,  the 
resulting  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  being  evaporated,  and  the  residue  ignited, 
whereby  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  which  may  be  condensed  in  towers,  and  magnesia 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  used  again  in  the  process  (Weldon,  Ber.  viii.  782). 

Another  difficulty  experienced  in  the  process  arises  from  a  reverse  action,  by  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  sodium  bicarbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  reproduce 
ammonium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  chloride.  This,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  due 
attt-nrion  to  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  solutions.  According  to  Giins- 
berg  {^Ber.  vii.  644),  the  proportions  of  common  salt,  ammonia,  and  water  should  be 
so  regulated  that,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  there  shoiild 
remain  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  containing  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  100  pts.  of  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  saturated  at 
17°  (25-89  p.  c.)  can  dissolve,  at  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature,  5742  pts.  sodium 
bicarbonate.  According  to  Honiginann  {Dingl.  yol.  J.  ccxii.  507),  when  carbon  dioxide 
is  passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of  equivalent  quantities  of  common  salt  and 
ammonium  carbonate,  a  mixture  of  94  per  cent,  sodium  bicarbonate  and  6  per  cent, 
ammonium  bicarbonate  is  precipitated,  whilst  the  liquid  contains  12  per  cent,  sodium 
chloride  and  4  per  cent,  ammonium  bicarbonate,  together  with  20  per  cent,  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  ammonium  bicarbonate  precipitated.  For  these  reasons  flonigmann 
suggests  the  use  of  an  excess  of  common  salt,  viz.  \  b  mol.  NaCl  to  1  mol.  ammonium 
carbonate. 

On  the  Utilisation  of  Gas-liquors  in  the  Ammonia-soda  process,  see  Gerlach 
{Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii.  82  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  236). 

The  following  direct  methods  of  preparing  sodium  carbonate  from  the  chloride 
have  also  been  proposed. 

C.  Bohlig  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  621)  heats  magnesium  oxalate  with  equivalent 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  common  salt,  whereby  acid  sodium  oxalate  is  pre- 
cipitated and  magnesium  chloride  dissolved.  The  acid  sodium  oxalate,  after  washing 
with  water,  is  mixed  by  agitation  in  an  air-tight  barrel  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  magnesium  carbonate  and  water,  whereupon,  after  the  pressure  has  risen  for  a 
time  to  2  atmospheres,  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  produced, 
together  with  a  precipitate  of  magnesium  oxalate.  On  separating  this  precipitate  and 
boiling  the  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  with  magnesia  (obtained  from  the  solution 
of  magnesium  chloride  above  mentioned),  sodium  monocarbonate  is  produced,  together 
with  magnesium  carbonate,  which  may  be  used  over  again.  The  acid  solution  of 
mMgnesium  chloride  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  evaporated  down,  the  residue 
heated  to  redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  magnesia  thereby  produced  is  em- 
ployed in  the  second  process,  and  the  undecomposed  magnesium  chloride  is  extracted 
with  water,  and  converted  into  carbonate  by  means  of  the  fire-gases  from  a  coke 
furnace.  The  oxalic  acid  required  for  the  process  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling 
potash-ley  of  36°  B.  on  deal  shavings. 

A  similar  process  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  carbonate 
from  potassium  chloride. 

Griineberg  a.  Foster  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxi.  93)  suggest  the  preparation  of  sodium 
carbonate  from  common  salt  by  means  of  alumina.  The  salt  is  mixed  with  alumina 
and  water  to  a  pulp,  and  the  mass  is  dried,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  overheated  steam.  Hydrochloric  acid  then  escapes,  and  sodium  aluminate 
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remains,  which  may  be  purified  by  lixiviation,  and  decomposed  either  with  carbonic 
acid  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  with  lime  for  the  preparation  of 
caustic  soda.  The  alumina  may  be  replaced  by  ferric  oxide  or  other  metallic  oxides. 
The  process  is  said  to  be  applicable  also  to  the  preparation  of  potassium  carbonate 
and  hydrate  from  potassium  chloride. 

On  the  preparation  of  sodium  carbonate  from  the  nitrate  (Chili  saltpetre),  see 
Siebel  {Ber.  vii.  1786  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii,  670),  and  Lieber  {Ber.  viii.  49;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxviii.  671). 

SOBilIiIT£.  An  analysis  by  Fleischer  of  this  mineral  from  the  sodalite-syenite 
(ditroite)  of  the  Ditro  range,  is  published  by  Gr.  vom  Eath  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  774): 

Cl  SiO"  APO^"  CaO  K:=^0  Na=0  Na  H^O 

6  08       38-66       32-81        0-95        1-04        13-28        3-93        2  36  =  99-11 

SODIVIME.  Occurrence  in  Plants. — An  examination  by  Contejean  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxvi.  1151)  of  about  600  species  of  plants  by  means  of  the  gas  blowpipe,  has  led  to 
the  following  conclusions.  More  than  three-fourths  of  terrestrial  (non-maritime) 
plants  contain  sodium.  The  sodium  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  in  the  under- 
ground parts  of  the  plants,  and  the  quantity  decreases  in  the  higher  parts,  so  that  the 
flowers,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  upper  leaves  contain  little  or  none,  whilst 
the  base  of  the  stem,  the  lower  leaves,  and  the  root  contain  a  notable  quantity. 
Aquatic  plants  contain  sodium  in  all  their  submerged  parts  in  nearly  equal  proportion, 
whilst  the  parts  above  the  surface  of  the  water  follow  the  same  law  as  in  land  plants. 
Plants  growing  in  wet  places  and  in  marshes,  &c.,  are  richer  in  sodium  than  plants 
growing  on  dry  land,  especially  in  their  subterranean  parts. 

From  experiments  by  Deherain  {Chem.  Centr.  1878,  783),  it  appears  that  beans 
grown  in  water  containing  sodium  chloride  alone  in  solution  assimilate  the  salt  in 
small  quantities,  but  that  if  other  salts  are  present  in  the  water,  sodium  chloride  is 
taken  up  only  when  its  proportion  is  large  compared  with  that  of  the  other  salts. 
The  other  salts  employed  were  calcium  and  potassium  nitrates.  Beans  grown  in 
water  containing  1  gram  of  each  of  the  three  salts  showed  no  trace  of  sodium  in  their 
ashes ;  if,  however,  the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  was  raised  to  4  grams,  a  small 
quantity  was  assimilated.  In  such  a  solution  the  plants  lived  several  days,  whereas 
in  one  which  contained  4  grams  of  sodium  chloride  only,  the  assimilation  of  that  salt 
was  rapid,  but  the  plants  very  soon  died.  Soda  is  taken  up  from  the  ground  by 
beans,  only  when  its  proportion  to  the  other  salts  is  large,  and  hence  the  absence  of 
soda  in  the  ash  of  the  plant  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  soil  in  which  it  was 
grown  was  free  from  soda,  but  may  arise  from  the  soda  being  mixed  with  sufficient 
quantities  of  other  salts. 

The  laws  of  diffusion  offer  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  sodium  chloride  is  more 
readily  assimilated  in  the  absence  of  other  salts.  When  beans  which  had  begun  to 
germinate  were  placed  in  salt  water,  they  frequently  removed  more  salt  than  water 
Bohm  had  shown  that  distilled  water  cannot  support  their  growth,  but  that  water 
containing  calcium  salts  readily  does  so :  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  germ- 
inating beans  assimilate  by  preference  calcium  and  potassium  salts,  and  take  up 
sodium  chloride  only  when  the  calcium  and  potassium  salts  are  absent,  or  are  de- 
ficient in  quantity  relatively  to  the  sodium  chloride. 

All  the  above  facts  support  the  opinion  that  soda  is  useless,  if  not  hurtful  to  most 
plants.  The  roots  of  land  plants  and  the  submerged  parts  of  aquatic  plants  absorb 
soda  without  selection,  and  it  is  but  partially  transferred  to  the  upper  parts.  The 
proportion  of  soda  in  all  aquatic  plants  is  also  found  to  be  practically  the  same.  In 
maritime  plants,  even  though  soda  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  most  parts,  the 
flower  is  never  found  to  contain  the  smallest  trace  of  this  substance. 

Preservation  of  Sodium  with  bright  Metallic  Surface. — For  this  purpose,  R.  Bott- 
ger  {Ber.  vii.  1536)  places  the  metal  in  a  basin  containing  alcohol  till  it  acquires  a 
perfectly  bright  surface,  then  quickly  transfers  it  to  a  second  basin  containing 
chemically  pure  petroleum-ether,  and  finally  to  a  third  containing  a  saturated  solution 
of  chemically  pure  naphthalene  in  petroleum-ether.  In  this  last  solution  the  sodium 
remains  unaltered. 

Chloride.  This  compound  separates  on  cooling  from  solution  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid  in  needle-shaped  hydrated  crystals,  which  contain  94*5  per  cent.  NaCl,  and  5-48 
H"0,  and  appear  to  change  after  some  time  into  the  ordinary  crystals  of  the  anhydrous 
salt  (E.  Bevan,  Chem.  News,  xxxv.  17). 

According  to  S.  Cabot  {Amer.  Chemist,  v.  443),  heated  sodium  chloride  is  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  air  and  water-vapour,  as  shown  by  the  equation  H^O  +  2NaCl  = 
2HCl-hNa20. 

E,  Chevreul  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  493)  finds  that  a  solution  of  the  chlorides  of 
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sodium  and  ammonium  containing  not  more  than  1  mol.  NH''C1  to  1  mol.  NaCl,  yields 
on  evaporation  crystals  of  a  double  chloride,  but  that  a  mixed  solution  containing  any 
larger  proportion  of  ammonium  chloride  yields  crystals  of  the  latter  only.  A  solution 
of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  crystals  of  a 
double  salt,  whichever  of  the  two  salts  may  be  in  excess. 

Peroxide,  Na^O^.  This  compound  is  easily  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  of  about  20  per  cent,  a  solution  of  5  per  cent,  hydrogen  dioxide,  and 
then  a  moderate  excess  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  A  crystalline  precipitate  is  then 
rapidly  deposited,  consisting  of  hydrated  sodium  peroxide,  which  must  be  quickly 
separated  from  the  liquid.  The  crystals,  which  are  transparent  flexible  plates  like 
mica,  having  a  fine  nacreous  lustre  and  often  of  considerable  size,  have  the  composition 
Na'^O^  +  SH^O,  and  are  identical  with  those  which  Harcourt  obtained  (v.  340)  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dioxide.  When  heated 
they  give  olF  7  mols.  H^O  and  1  at.  0,  and  are  converted  into  sodium  hydroxide.  In 
preparing  them,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  sodium  hydroxide  in  excess,  since  an 
excess  of  hydrogen  dioxide  often  completely  prevents  their  formation  (T.  Fairley, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  125). 

Sodium  KAonosulphide,  Na^S,  is  produced  when  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  over  fused  sodium  chloride  :  2NaCl  +  H-S  =  Na^S  +  2HC1  (Kingzett, 
Cke7n.  News,  xxvii.  25). 

On  the  Thermochemistry  of  the  Sulphides  of  Sodium,  see  Sabatier  {Corrvpt.  rend. 
Ixxxix.  43  ;  Che?7i.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  865). 

SOIiANXSJE.  This  base  has  been  represented  by  various  formulae.  Zwenger  a. 
Kind's  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  C^^H'^NO'^  (v.  346);  according  to  Kletzinsky 
(vi.  1030)  it  is  C^^H^sNO^  A.  Hilger  {Liebig's  Annalen,  cxcv.  317)  from  recent 
analyses  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C^-H^^NO'^,  and  to  solanidine,  obtained  from  it  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids,  the  formula  C'''H'*'NO-,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  com- 
pound of  this  latter  formula  can  be  formed,  together  with  glucose,  from  solanine  con- 
taining 42  atoms  of  carbon.  Hilger  finds  that  solanine,  when  thus  decomposed,  yields 
35*7  to  36  per  cent,  glucose,  whereas  Zwenger  a.  Kind's  equation  (v.  347)  requires  64 
percent.  The  subject  evidently  requires  further  examination.  Both  solanine  and 
solanidine  yield  monoacetyl-derivatives  (Hilger). 

SOUOIVIiiZTX:.  A  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium  from  the  Geyser- 
springs  of  Sonoma  County,  California.  It  is  colourless,  with  a  silky  lustre,  and  has  a 
density  of  ]  '604.  The  following  analyses  have  been  made  of  It,  leading  to  the  formula 
2MgSO^AP(SO')^33H20 : 

SO'  APO'  FeO  MgO  H^O 

38-78  7-66  2-01  7-14  44-41  =  100 

38-30  8-36  1-56  7*51  44-27  =  100 

(E.  Goldsmith,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  380). 

SOPHORISTE.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  pods  of  Sophora  speciosa.  It  is 
liquid,  and  forms  a  stable  chloride,  which  crystallises  readily,  and  gives  a  deep  red 
colour  with  ferric  chloride.  The  base  appears  to  be  poisonous  (H.  0.  Wood,  Pharm. 
J.  Tram.  [3],  viii.  1047). 

SORBIC  ACID,  C«H^02.  The  tetrahromide  of  this  acid,  C^HsBr^O^,  obtained 
by  Barringer  a.  Fittig  (vii.  1091),  has  been  further  examined  by  Kachel  a.  Fittig 
[Liebig's  Annalen,  clxviii.  276),  who  prepare  it  by  mixing  sorbic  acid  with  about  ten 
times  its  weight  of  carbon  sulphide,  and  gradually  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of 
bromine.  Traces  only  of  hydrobromic  acid  are  then  evolved,  and  the  liquid,  on  stand- 
ing for  a  day  or  two,  deposits  the  tetrahromide  in  large  well-formed  crystals  ex- 
hibiting the  properties  already  described,  or  sometimes  in  geodes  of  opaque  needles. 

Sorbic  tetrahromide,  or  tetrabromocaproi c  acid,  forms  well-defined 
salts.  The  sodium  salt,  C«H'Br^02Na,2H20,  forms  magnificent  silvery  scales,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  quite  insoluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  potassmm  salt  \s  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  obtain  pure. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  potassium  carbonate  to  its  solution.  The 
ammonium  salt  separates  in  fine  needles  from  the  solution  of  the  tetrahromide  in 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  barium  salt,  (C^H'Br'02)2Ba,UH-0,  maybe  formed  by  mix- 
ing barium  chloride  and  the  sodium  salt.  The  calcium  salt,  (C'^H"Br^0-)-Ca,7H-'0, 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  crystallises  with  great  facility  in  fine  large  silvery 
scales.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the  barium  salt,  and  makes  its 
appearance  even  iu  somewhat  dilute  solutions.  The  zinc  salt  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  barium  salt. 
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These  salts  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  reproducing  the  tetrabromide, 
which  separates  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  afterwards  becoming  crystalline.  A  portion 
of  the  salt,  however,  undergoes  further  decomposition,  and  the  hydrobromic  acid 
liberated  assists  the  separation  of  the  tetrabromide,  forming  at  the  same  time  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  sodium  bromide. 

When  sodium  hydrate  or  carbonate  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising  this 
hydrobromic  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  resinous  products  only  are  obtained  ;  but,  on 
substituting  barium  carbonate  for  the  alkaline  salt,  a  volatile  highly  irritating  com- 
pound, probably  acrolein,  is  produced,  giving  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  a 
reddish  precipitate  which  deposits  metallic  silver  on  application  of  heat.  The  residue 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  brown  resinous  matter,  but  no  organic  acid. 

Sorhic  Dibromide  or  Dihromhydrosorbic  acid,  C^H^Br'^O^  is  prepared 
like  the  tetrabromide,  using  however  only  one  instead  of  two  molecules  of  bromine,  and 
remains,  after  the  carbon  sulphide  has  been  removed  by  distillation,  as  a  thick  yellow 
oil,  which  gradually  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  to  be  purified  by  pressure  and 
recrystallisation  from  petroleum-benzin.  The  dibromide  thus  prepared  forms  small 
shining  crystalline  laminae  melting  at  90°-95°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
petroleum-benzin,  less  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  forms  easily  decomposible  salts. 
Its  alcoholic  solution,  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  a  precipitate  of  potassium 
bromide. 

Hydrosorblc  acid,  C«H»o02=  CmCH2.CH2.CH=:CH.C00H,  metameric  with 
ethyl-crotonic  and  pyroterebic  acids,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  and  sodium- 
amalgam  on  sorbic  acid  and  on  the  tetrabromide  (vii.  1091).  When  fused  with 
potash,  it  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  acetic  and  normal  butyric  acid, 
whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  pyroterebic  acid,  which  when  similarly  treated  yields 
acetic  and  isobutyric  acids.  From  ethyl-crotonic  acid,  which  likewise  yields  normal 
butyric  acid,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  physical  properties,  being  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatureSf;  and  not  solidifying  at  —18°,  whereas  ethyl-crotonic  acid  is  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  melts  at  41-5°.  The  formulae  of  the  three  isomeric  acids, 
and  their  modes  of  decomposition  by  melting  alkalis,  are  represented  by  the  following 
equations : 

CH3.CH2  CH2CH=CH.C02H  +  2H20  =  CHs.CmCH^.CO^H  +  CH'.CO'H  + 

Hydrosorbic  acid.  Butyric  acid. 

CW.CB.—C<^^§^^  +  2H20  =  CH^CH2.CH2.CO«H  +  CH'.CO'H  + 

Ethyl-crotonic  acid.  Butyric  acid. 

*  (CH3)2CH.CH=CH.C02H  +  2H20  =  {CR^y.GR.CO^K  +  CH^.CO^H  +  W 

Pyroterebic  acid.  Isobutyric  acid. 

Action  of  Hydrobromic  Acid  on  Sorbic  and  Hydrosorbic  Acids  (C.  Stahl,  J^fr.  ix. 
1 20).  Pulverised  sorbic  acid  agitated  with  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  dissolves  com- 
pletely, forming  a  clear  liquid,  and  after  a  few  hours  there  rises  to  the  surface  an  oil 
which,  after  several  days'  standing  and  frequent  agitation,  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
solidifies.  The  solution  then  yields  well-defined  nearly  colourless  crystals  of  di  brom- 
hexoic  or  dibromocaproic  acid,  C'^H'^Br^O^,  which  dissolves  very  easily  in 
carbon  sulphide,  and  by  recrystallisation  therefrom  may  be  obtained  pure  and  in 
colourless  crystals.  It  melts  at  68°,  dissolves  but  very  slightly  in  water,  even  at 
the  boiling  heat,  and  separates  on  cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  as  an 
oil  which  solidifies  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  the  solid  acid.  The  acid  is  decomposed 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

Hydrosorbic  acid  dissolves  immediately  in  fuming  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  a 
clear  solution,  and  after  a  short  time  an  oily  layer  collects  on  the  surface,  its  separa- 
tion being  complete  in  about  three  hours.  This  oil,  after  washing  with  water  and 
drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  is  nearly  colourless,  and  consists  of  pure  monobromo- 
caproicacid,  C**!!'  'BrO'^.  This  acid  does  not  solidify  at  —  1 8°.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  dilute  soda-ley,  and  the  solution,  if  immediately  treated  with  an  acid,  yields  the 
bromocaproic  acid  unaltered ;  but  after  some  hours  acids  separate  nothing  from  it, 
and  the  acidified  liquid  yields  on  distillation,  not  bromocaproic,  but  hydrosorbic  acid. 
From  this  cause  also  it  yields,  when  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  not  caproic  but 
hydrosorbic  acid  (Stahl). 

Pyroterebic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  hydrosorbic  acid,  does  not  unite  with 
hydrobromic  acid  either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  when  heated  with  it  in  sealed 
tubes  (Fittig,  JSer.  ix.  1198). 

SORSZBIir,  A  neutral  crystalli sable  substance  occurring,  together 

with  usnic  acid  and  zeorin,  C'^H-^O,  in  the  lichen  Zeora  sordida  (see  Zeoea). 
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SPSCTRil.]b  ANAILYSXS.  I.  Emission  Sfectba.  a.  Spectra  of  Metal- 
loids. "Nitrogen. — In  the  last  Supplement  to  this  Dictionary  some  experiments  ot" 
Schuster  were  mentioned,  which  tended  to  prove  that  the  bard-spectrum  of  nitrogen 
was  due  to  an  oxide.  This  idea  was  controverted  by  Salet  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  665), 
who  showed  that  nitrogen  can  be  heated  in  contact  with  sodium  or  potassium,  and  yet 
give  the  spectrum  in  question.  There  is  no  reason  now  to  doubt  that  the  spectrum  is 
really  due  to  pure  nitrogen. 

Oxygen. — The  spectrum  of  this  element  has  recently  been  examined  by  Schuster 
{Phil.  Trans,  clxx.  1879,  37).    Four  spectra  are  distinguished. 

1.  The  Elementary  Line- spectrum. — This  is  the  spectrum  which  appears  at  the 
highest  temperature  to  which  we  can  subject  oxj^gen  ;  that  is,  whenever  the  jar 
and  air-break  are  introduced  into  the  electric  circuit.  It  consists  of  a  great  number 
ef  lines,  especially  in  the  more  refrangible  part  of  tha  spectrum.  It  has  been  called 
elementary  line-spectrum  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  line-speetrum,  because,  ac- 
cording to  one  hypothesis  which  has  been  suggested  to  explain  the  variability  of 
spectra,  the  molecule  which  gives  this  spectrum  is  in  a  simpler  or  more  elementnry 
state  than  that  which  gives  the  other  so-called  compound  line-spectrum.  We  may, 
however,  adopt  the  nomenclature  independently  of  any  hypothesis  that  may  have 
suggested  it. 

2.  The  Compound  Line- spectrum. — This  spectrum  appears  at  lower  temperatures 
than  the  first.  It  consist  of  four  lines:  one  in  the  red,  two  in  the  green,  and 
one  in  the  blue.  With  the  exception  of  the  blue  line,  all  the  lines  in  this  spectrum 
widen  very  easily,  and  with  an  increase  of  pressure,  more  easily  even  than  the  hydrogen 
lines.  They  do  not  widen  out  equally  on  both  sides,  but  more  towards  the  red  than 
towards  the  violet.  This  fact  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  more  refrangible  of  the 
two  green  lines.    The  blue  line  always  remains  sharp. 

3.  The  Continuous  Spectrum  of  Oxygen. — This  spectrum  appears  at  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  oxygen  is  luminous.  The  wide  part  of  a  Pliicker  tube,  filled 
with  pure  oxygen,  generally  shines  with  a  faint  yellow  light,  which  gives  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  Even  at  atmospheric  pressure  this  continuous  spectrum  can  be 
obtained  by  putting  the  contact-breaker  of  the  induction-coil  out  of  adjustment,  so 
that  the  spark  is  weakened.  According  to  Becquerel,  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  produces  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  very  likely  due  to  this  continuous 
spectrum.  The  continuous  background  which  often  accompanies  the  elementary  line- 
spectrum  must  not  be  confounded  with  this  spectrum. 

The  Spectrum  of  the  Negative  Glow. — This  spectrum,  which  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Wiillner,  is  always  seen  in  the  glow  surrounding  the  negative  electrode 
in  oxygen.  It  consists  of  five  bands  :  three  in  the  red,  and  two  in  the  green.  The 
least  refrangible  of  the  red  bands  is  so  weak  that  it  easily  escapes  observation  ;  the 
two  other  red  bands  are  rather  near  together,  and  may  be  taken  for  one  single  band, 
if  the  dispersion  applied  is  small.  The  two  green  bands,  which  appear  of  the  same 
brightness  throughout,  with  pretty  sharply  defined  edges,  are  resolved  into  a  series  of 
lines,  when  looked  at  with  high  optical  powers. 

The  following  description  of  the  appearance  of  a  vacuum-tube  filled  with  pure 
oxygen,  as  it  undergoes  gradual  exhaustion,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
spectra  of  oxygen  gradually  diffuse  into  each  other  : 

At  first  the  spark  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  spectrum  is  perfectly  continuous. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  four  lines  are  seen  in  the  capillary  part  above  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  One  of  these  lines  is  in  the  red,  two  are  in  the  green,  and  one  is 
in  the  blue.  The  discharge  still  passes  as  a  narrow  spark  throughout  the  length  of 
the  tube.  In  the  wide  part  the  spectrum  remains  continuous,  and  it  extends  more 
towards  the  red  and  blue  than  in  the  capillary  part.  It  seems  as  if  the  four  lines  had 
taken  away  part  of  the  energy  of  the  continuous  spectrum.  As  the  pressure  diminishes, 
these  lines  increase  considerably  in  strength,  the  spark  spreads  out  in  the  wide  part 
of  the  tube,  and  the  intensity  of  the  continuous  spectrum  is  therefore  considerabl}' 
diminished,  while  it  still  forms  a  prominent  part  in  the  spectrum  of  the  capillar)' 
part.  When  the  pressure  is  small,  the  continuous  spectrum  decreases  in  intensity. 
At  the  same  time,  the  negative  glow,  with  its  own  characteristic  spectrum,  gradually 
extends  through  the  negative  half  of  the  tube  into  the  capillary  part.  The  continuous 
spectrum  has  now  entirely  disappear^-d.  and  the  bands  of  the  negative  pole  and  the 
four  lines  stand  out  on  a  perfectly  black  background.  It  is  under  these  conditions 
that  the  change  from  the  compound  line-spectrum  to  the  elementary  line-spectrum  is 
best  studied.  The  mere  insertion  of  the  Leyden  jar  makes  hardly  any  difference  ; 
the  jar  does  not  seem  to  be  charged  at  all.  If,  in  addition  to  the  jar,  we  insert 
a  movable  air-break,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will,  while  we  look  through 
the  spectroscope,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  alternately  two  perfectly  distinct  spectra.  If 
Vol.  VIU.  6  A 
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the  air-break  is  closed,  the  four  lines  of  the  compound-spectra  only  are  seen ;  if  the 
air-break  is  opened,  these  four  lines  will  disappear  entirely,  and  the  elementary  line- 
spectrum  will  come  out.  We  have  here  as  complete  a  transformation  as  we  have 
from  the  band  to  the  line-spectrum  of  nitrogen,  taking  place  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  (Phil.  Trans,  clxx.  61). 

Carhon. — The  spectrum  which  is  seen  at  the  base  of  every  candle-flame  has  lately 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Attfield,  Morren,  Dibbits,  Wiillner,  W.  M.  Watts, 
and  others  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  was  due  to  carbon  and  not 
to  any  hydrocarbon.    Dibbits  had  furnished  an  answer  to  the  theoretical  difficulty 
that  the  spectrum  of  carbon  should  appear  at  so  low  a  temperature.    Before  combus- 
tion, the  carbon  is  combined  with  hydrogen ;  after  combustion,  it  is  combined  with 
oxygen.    It  must  therefore  have  existed  during  a  certain  stage  of  transition  in  the 
form  of  simple  carbon  uncombined.  During  this  stage  of  transition  it  gives  us  the  carbon- 
spectrum.    In  the  year  1875,  after  Angstrom's  death,  Thalen  published  a  paper  in 
which  he  describes  some  experiments  jointly  made  with  Angstrom  {Nov.  Act.  Ups.  ix.) 
In  consequence  of  these  experiments,  the  authors  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  i 
candle-spectrum  was  due  to  a  hydrocarbon.    The  experiments  which  they  gave  in  i 
support  of  their  view  were  made  by  taking  the  spark  of  carbon-electrodes  in  various 
gases,  and  examining  the  spectra  of  the  '  aureole  '  or  '  glory '  as  it  might  be  called.  I 
If  the  spark  is  taken  in  oxygen,  the  undoubted  spectrum  of  carbonic  oxide  appears  ;  , 
in  hydrogen  the  candle-spectrum  is  seen  ;  and  in  nitrogen  some  blue  and  violet  bands 
are  added  to  the  candle-spectrum,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  a  compound  of  carbon  i 
and  nitrogen.    As  it  is  known  that  acetylene  is  formed  when  the  spark  is  taken  in  ! 
hydrogen,  Angstrom  a.  Thalfen  conclude  that  the  spectrum  seen  in  the  '  glory '  is  due  ; 
to  acetylene.  1 

Eecently  Liveing  a.  Dewar  have  supported  Angstrom's  view  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxx.  f 
152).  They  sum  up  that  part  of  their  work  which  relates  to  the  candle-spectrimi  as  i 
follows :  [ 

In  the  next  place,  the  green  and  blue  bands,  characteristic  of  the  hydrocarbon  i 
flame,  are  well  seen  when  the  arc  is  taken  in  hydrogen  ;  but,  though  less  strong  when 
the  arc  is  taken  in  nitrogen  or  in  chlorine,  they  seem  to  be  always  present  in  the  arc  \ 
whatever  the  atmosphere.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  if  they  be  due,  as  Angstrom  ' 
a.  Thalen  suppose,  to  acetylene ;  for  we  have  found  that  the  carbon- electrodes  always  | 
contain,  even  when  they  have  been  long  treated  in  chlorine,  a  notable  quantity  of  I 
hydrogen.    In  the  flames  of  carbon-compounds  they  by  no  means  always  appear;  I 
indeed,  it  is  only  in  those  of  hydrocarbons  or  their  derivatives  that  they  are  well  seen.  | 
Carbonic  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide,  even  when  mixed  with  hydrogen,  do  not  i 
show  them ;  and  if  seen  in  the  flames  of  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  carbon  i 
tetrachloride  mixed  with  hydrogen,  they  are  faint,  and  do  not  form  a  principal  or 
prominent  part  of  the  spectrum.    This  is  all  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  Ang- 
Strom  a.  Thal6n.  _  ...  .  \^ 

Lockyer  {Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxx.  335)  describes  an  experiment  in  which  the  bands  in  i| 
question  were  seen  when  the  spark  was  taken  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  although  no  it 
lines  of  hydrogen  were  visible.    Those  who  believe  the  spectrum  to  be  due  to  the  !'■; 
element  carbon  rely  chiefly  on  the  brilliancy  with  which  its  bands  are  developed  when  :  r 
cyanogen  is  burnt  in  oxygen  ;  also  when  the  spark  is  taken  in  cyanogen,  carbon  tetra-  , 
chloride,  and  carbonic  oxide  at  high  pressure,  all  the  gases  being  dried  with  the  : 
greatest  care.    Those  v/ho  oppose  this  view,  and  who  hold  that  the  spectrum  is  due 
to  a  hydrocarbon,  refer  to  the  impossibility  of  excluding  all  traces  of  moisture,  and  to 
the  fact  that  this  spectrum  is  well  developed  under  circumstances  where  we  know  i 
hydrocarbons  to  be  present.  ,  l 

Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. — A  cyanogen  flame  shows,  besides  its  own  j 

characteristic  red  and  yellow  bands,  a  series  of  flutings  in  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-  i 

violet.    These  bands  have  until  recently  been  ascribed  to  carbon,  as  they  were  ob-  i 

served  in  carbon  compounds  not  containing  nitrogen,  but  according  to  experiments  of  j 

Liveing  a.  Dewar  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxx.  494),  they  can  in  those  cases  always  be  traced  | 

to  impurities  containing  nitrogen.    Thus,  according  to  Watts,  the  bands  are  seen  i 

when  a  spark  is  taken  in  carbonic  oxide  at  the  atmospheric  pressure.    According  to  I 

Liveing  a.  Dewar  this  is  true,  if  the  carbonic  oxide  has  been  prepared  from  ferrocyanide  i  i 

of  potassium.    When,  however,  the  gas  was  made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  I 

dried  formate  of  sodium,  a  faint  trace  of  one  of  the  bands  only  could  be  detected,  i 

When  the  gas  was  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  quicklime  with  pure  and  dry  i 

potassium  oxalate,  no  trace  whatever  of  the  bands  in  question  appeared.    Similarly,  i  '\ 

Watts  a.  Lockyer  had  observed  the  bands  in  a  tube  containing  carbon  tetrachloride,  j 

but,  according  to  Liveing  a.  Dewar,  these  bands  no  not  appear  when  the  tetrachloride  V\ 

has  been  well  purified,  and  when  all  traces  of  air  have  been  expelled  from  the  tube.  i 
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Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine. — Ciamician  {Wien.  Ber.  [2],  Ixxviii.  872)  has 
given  an  account  of  the  successive  changes  which  the  spectra  of  these  bodies  undergo 
when  the  pressure  is  either  greatly  reduced  or  increased.  Lines  which  are  visible  at 
one  pressure  disappear  altogether,  and  are  replaced  by  others  when  the  pressure  is 
changed. 

h.  Spectra  of  IVXetals.  A  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
spectra  of  metals  has  appeared  in  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran's  'Spectres  lumineux' 
(Gauthier  Villars,  1874).  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  has  mapped  the  spectra  of  most 
metals  as  they  appear  when  a  spark  is  taken  from  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salts. 
Not  only  is  this  method  of  great  convenience  to  the  chemist,  who  can  generally  obtain 
without  difficulty  a  solution  of  the  substance  he  wishes  to  examine,  but  it  enables  us 
also  to  observe  metallic  spectra  at  much  low-er  temperatures  than  when  the  solid 
metal  is  used  as  pole ;  for  a  spark  which  is  not  sufficient  to  volatilise  the  metal  will 
give  a  spectrum  when  taken  from  a  metallic  solution.  "We  may  also  mention  Rand 
Capron's  *  Photographed  Spectra,'  a  series  of  photographs  of  metallic,  gaseous  and 
other  spectra,  taken  generally  for  each  metal  both  with  the  arc  and  spark. 

Bunsen  {Pogg.  Ann.  civ.  366-384)  has  described  the  methods  employed  by  him  to 
detect  erbium,  yttrium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  by  means  of  their  spectra. 
His  paper  is  accompanied  by  plates  giving  the  spectra  obtained  when  a  spark  is  taken 
from  the  chlorides  of  these  elements. 

Thalfen  {K.  Vetrusk.  Akad.  Handl.  xii.  No.  4)  has  also  examined  the  spectra 
obtained  from  the  chlorides  of  yttrium,  erbium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium,  and  given 
a  list  of  their  lines  in  wave-lengths. 

During  the  year  1879,  Nilson  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal,  'scandium.' 
Thalfen  has  examined  tlie  spectrum  of  this  metal,  and  found  that  it  contained  many 
characteristic  lines.  His  final  measurements  will  be  found  in  the  Com'ptes  rendus 
(xci.  1880,  45).    See  Yttrium  Metals. 

It  was  explained  in  the  last  Supplement  how  Lockyer  could,  by  means  of  his 
method  of  long  and  short  lines,  eliminate  for  each  metal  all  lines  due  to  impurities. 
An  element  present  as  an  impurity  made  itsrlf  apparent  by  its  longest  lines,  and  hence 
it  was  assumed  that,  whenever  the  long  lines  of  an  element  were  present,  they  were 
due  to  an  impurity.  In  his  subsequent  investigations,  Lockyer  (Proc.  Boy.  'Sac.  xxviii. 
1878,  159)  found  that  after  the  impurities  had  been  eliminated  by  this  method,  there 
was  still  a  large  number  of  coincidences  left  between  the  lines  of  different  metals.  It 
was  argued  that  the  hypothesis  that  identical  lines  in  different  spectra  are  due  to 
impurities  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  therefore  an  additional 
hypothesis  is  needed,  and  that  once  we  accept  this  additional  hypothesis,  even  some 
of  the  long-line  coincidences  would  find  a  better  explanation  by  the  new  hypothesis. 
The  new  hypothesis  Lockyer  bases  on  the  assumption  that  the  elements  are  not  simple 
bodies.  Evidence  is  adduced  that  in  the  hottest  stars  hydrogen  alone  is  present ;  that 
magnesium,  sodium,  calcium  come  in  during  the  next  stage  ;  and  that  only  when  the 
temperature  of  the  star  has  reached  that  of  our  sun,  iron  and  the  heavier  metals  are 
observed.  If  we  assume  the  reason  for  these  facts  to  be  that  part  of  the  lighter 
elements  enter  into  combination  together  to  form  the  heavier  metals,  we  should  explain 
the  short-line  coincidences.  Lockyer  supports  his  views  by  the  behaviour  of  some 
metals  when  exposed  to  different  temperatures.  Thus  calcium  {Proc.  Bog.  Soc.  xxiii. 
1876,  352)  in  the  flame  or  in  a  very  weak  spark  shows  only  the  blue  line.  In  the  arc 
the  two  violet  lines  (H  and  K)  make  their  appearance.  As  the  power  of  the  arc  or 
spark  is  increased,  the  violet  lines  gain  relatively  in  strength,  and  finally  the  blue 
line  disappears  altogether.  The  spectrum  of  iron  behaves  in  a  remarkable  way  ;  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  lines  varying  much  according  to  circumstances.  In  solar 
storms  weak  iron  lines  are  often  seen,  while  some  of  the  strong  ones  appear  much 
more  seldom.  In  two  subsequent  papers,  Lockyer  {ibid.  1878 ;  xxix.  1879,  247) 
follows  out  the  solar  evidence,  discussing  the  lines  seen  by  Young  in  the  solar  chromo- 
sphere. Maps  are  given,  showing  for  each  line  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been 
seen  by  Young  and  the  intensity  as  given  by  Thal^n.  The  two  quantities,  as  it  appears, 
are  by  no  means  identical.  The  question  is  discussed  whether  the  lines  most  often 
seen  in  solar  storms  and  in  spots  are  those  which  are  common  to  two  or  more  metals, 
and  Lockyer  concludes  that  they  are. 

Some  remarkable  phenomena  are  mentioned  by  Lockyef  in  a  further  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Society  (Proc.  Bog.  Soc.  xxix.  1879,  266).  A  spark  is  passed  through 
a  vacuum  tube  ;  below  one  electrode  a  piece  of  sodium  is  gradually  heated.  At  first 
a  yellow  glow  is  seen  between  the  electrode  and  the  metal,  the  glow  giving  the  yellow 
sodium  line.  As  a  greater  quantity  of  sodium-vapour  is  volatilised,  the  yellow  glow 
rises,  and  a  brilliant  leaf-green  glow  now  adjoins  the  metal.    The  leaf-green  glow 
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gives  the  red  and  green  lines  of  sodium  without  the  yellow  lines.  In  a  similar  way, 
the  yellow-green  lines  of  potassium  could  be  seen  without  the  red. 

c.  Spectra  of  Compound  Bodies.  An  important  communication  on  the 
spectrum  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen  was  sent  on  June  16,  1880,  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.  Huggins  {Proc.  Ecy,  Soc.  xxx.  1880,  576),  Photographs  of  the  spectrum  given 
by  a  non-luminous  flame  of  hydrogen  showed  a  strong  series  of  bands  in  the  ultra- 
violet lying  between  wave-lengths  3062  and  3276.  This  spectrum  is  in  all  probability 
a  spectrum  of  water.  The  spectrum  was  also  found  to  be  present  in  the  blue  cone  of 
an  ordinary  blowpipe  flame.  Liveing  a.  Dewar  {ibid.  xxx.  1880,  580)  independently 
discovered  the  same  spectrum,  and  found  it  to  be  present  when  a  spark  was  taken  in 
moist  gases. 

In  the  year  1878,  Liveing  a.  Dewar  {ibid,  xxviii.  368,  474)  mentioned  that  a  spark 
taken  between  magnesium  poles  in  hydrogen  showed  some  lines  which  were  not  present 
when  the  spark  was  taken  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  carbonic  oxide ;  they 
ascribe  the  spectrum  to  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and  magnesium;  Their  first  com 
munication  left  it  rather  doubtful  whether  the  line  was  not  simply  due  to  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  spark  in  hydrogen,  but  the  more  detailed  account  of  their  experi- 
ments (ibid.  xxx.  1880,  93)  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  this  spectrum. 

Liveing  a.  Dewar  {ibid,  xxviii.  1879,  352)  discovered  a  band  5700  to  5175  which 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  compound  of  potassium  and  carbonic  oxide. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (iii.  96)  contains  a  drawing 
of  the  spectrum  of  calcium  fluoride  obtained  when  a  fluor  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  drawing  differs  somewhat  from 
that  given  of  the  same  spectrum  by  Mitscherlich  {Phil.  Trans,  clxvii.  1876,  207). 

As  regards  some  theoretical  questions,  especially  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
double  spectra,  we  must  refer  to  two  papers  by  E.  Wiedemann  (  Wied.  Ann.  v.  500  ;  viii. 
202),  who  has  described  in  the  latter  paper  some  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  heat  is  absorbed  or  given  out  the  moment  a  gas  changes  its  spectrum. 
In  the  case  of  hydrogen  it  was  indeed  found  that  an  absorption  of  heat  took  place 
when  the  band-spectrum  changed  into  the  line-spectrum,  and  that  the  amount  is 
independent  of  the  cross-section  of  the  vacuum-tube  containing  the  hydrogen,  and  also 
of  the  pressure.  Unfortunately  the  band-spectrum  of  hydrogen  is  one  of  doubtful 
origin,  many  spectroscopists  ascribing  it  to  an  impurity  of  hydrocarbons.  Wiede- 
mann will,  however,  no  doubt  extend  his  observations  to  other  gases  which  possess 
undoubted  double  spectra. 

II.  Absorption-spectra 

a.  Absorption-spectra  of  Vapours.  We  have  had  in  the  last  few  years 
three  maps  of  the  absorption-spectrum  of  bromine.  One  by  Roscoe  a.  Thorpe  {Phil. 
Trans,  clxvii.  1876,  207),  one  by  Moser  {Pogg.  Ann.  clx.  1877,  177),  and  apparently 
the  best  and  most  accurate  one  by  Hasselberg  {Mem.  de  St.  Pit  xxvi.  1878,  4). 
Roscoe  a.  Thorpe's  map  extends,  however,  further  into  the  red  than  the  other  two. 
Moser  investigated  the  changes  seen  in  the  spectrum  when  the  vapour  is  heated. 
Some  of  the  bands  seem  to  disappear  and  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Hasselberg,  in 
the  same  paper,  gives  us  a  very  accurate  set  of  measurements  of  the  absorption- 
spectrum  seen  when  white  light  is  sent  through  the  vapour  of  nitrogen  tetroxide. 
Moser  also  investigated  the  changes  in  this  spectrum,  and  finds  that  three  bands  near 
C  disappear  at  a  high  temperature.  It  seems  likely  that  these  bands  are  due  to  the 
more  complex  molecule  N^O"*  which  we  know  to  be  broken  up  when  the  temperature  is 
raised. 

The  absorption-spectra  of  metallic  vapours  were  examined  by  Liveing  a.  Dewar, 
and  the  results  were  communicated  in  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  {Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  xxvii.  132,  350,  494  ;  xxviii.  352,  367,  471  ;  xxix.  402),  At  first  the  sub- 
stances were  heated  up  in  an  iron  tube,  and  the  continuous  spectrum  sent  out  by 
the  tube  was  used  as  background  against  which  the  reversals  were  observed.  In 
order  to  obtain  higher  temperatures,  the  iron  tube  was  replaced  in  the  later  experi- 
ments by  crucibles  of  lime  or  carbon,  and  the  substances  were  heated  either  in  a  jet  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame  or  later  by  means  of  the  voltaic  arc  derived  from  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine.  The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  results  which  were 
obtained : 

Sodium. — In  the  iron  tube  the  chaanelled  spaces  described  by  Roscoe  a  Schuster 
were  seen,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  green  line  (5510)  was  not  coincident  as 
assumed  by  them  with  the  double  green  sodium  line.  In  the  later  experiments  with 
higher  temperatures,  all  the  lines  except  one  pair  given  by  Thalen  as  belonging  to 
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godium  were  seen  reversed,  and  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  was  as  follows : 
The  double  yellow  line,  the  pair  at  6687,  the  pair  at  4983,  the  pair  at  4670,  and  finally 
the  double  red  line  at  6160.  It  is  curious  that  the  pair  at  5154  has  not  been  seen  re- 
versed. The  pair  at  4670  is  not  given  by  Thal^n  at  all,  but  by  Lecoq  deBoisbaudran. 
A  mixture  of  magnesium  and  sodium  gave  a  band  at  5300,  which  was  seen  only  in 
this  mixture. 

Potassium. — In  the  iron  tube  the  channelled  spaces  appeared  in  the  green ;  but 
those  in  the  red  observed  by  Koscoe  a.  Schuster  were  not  seen.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  however  that  they  do  exist  and  really  belong  to  potassium.  The  dark  Jine  at 
5730,  Liveiug  a.  Dewar  proved  not  to  be  identical  with  the  potassium  line  near  it,  as 
assumed  by  Eoscoe  a.  Schuster.  No  line  of  potassium  was  reversed  in  the  iron  tube  ; 
but  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  magnesium  gave  two  dark  lines  in  the  red  (6580, 
6475)  which  could  not  be  traced  either  to  potassium  or  to  magnesium,  but  appear  only 
when  the  two  metals  are  present  together.  At  higher  temperatures  the  lines  of 
potassium  make  their  appearance. 

lAtliium. — Lithium  gave  no  results  in  the  iron  tube,  but  when  the  chloride  was 
introduced  together  with  metallic  sodium  and  potassium,  the  red  line  was  seen  reversed. 
At  higher  temperature  the  green  line  was  seen  reversed. 

Rubidium. — Rubidium  chloride  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  sodium  shows  the 
reversal  of  the  two  violet  lines.  At  higher  temperature  the  less  refrangible  of  the 
two  red  rays  is  also  reversed. 

CcBsium. — Caesium  chloride  heated  in  a  glass  tube  showed  the  two  blue  lines. 

Magnesium  showed  in  the  iron  tube  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  the  reversal 
of  6,  and  the  spectrum  which  has  been  already  mentioned  was  traced  to  a  com- 
pound of  magnesium  and  hydrogen.  At  higher  temperatures  the  other  metallic  lines 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  4481,  which  was  not  seen,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  new 
line  at  4354  was  seen  reversed. 

In  a  similar  way  the  absorption-spectra  of  the  vapours  of  barium,  calcium, 
strontium,  silver,  gallium,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  bismuth,  copper,  iron,  and  manganese 
are  described. 

Absorption-spectra  of  Xiiquids.  The  study  of  the  absorption-spectra  of 
liquids  is  daily  gaining  more  importance.  As,  however,  the  absoi'ption-spectrum  of  a 
salt  often  varies  with  the  solvent  ,  and  even  with  the  presence  of  other  bodies,  great 
care  is  necessary  when  the  spectroscope  is  used  in  qualitative  analysis.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  instrument  may  give  much  information.  H.  W.  Vogel  {Ber.  d.  Chem. 
Gcs.  1876,  ix.  1641),  for  instance,  shows  how  small  traces  of  alumina  or  magnesia 
may  be  traced  in  solutions.  For  this  purpose  Vogel  makes  use  of  the  action  of  pur- 
purin  on  these  bodies.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  purpurin  shows  an  absorption  over 
F  and  one  between  6  and  E.  If  the  solution  is  alkaline,  a  band  appears  between  E 
and  D  ;  this  is  to  be  avoided,  which  can  be  done  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  lime- 
water  to  the  solution.  If  to  this  solution  a  liquid  containing  small  quantities  of  an 
aluminium  salt  is  added,  two  very  characteristic  bands  appear,  one  between  E  and 
D  and  one  between  F  and  6.  Salts  of  magnesia  show  bands  in  nearly  the  same 
position,  but  magnesia  bands  disappear  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  while 
the  bands  which  are  due  to  alumina  remain.  Vogel  {ibid.  1875,  1533)  also  shows 
how  manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  uranium,  and  iron  can  under  certain  circumstances 
be  recognised  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 

Chromium  compounds.  Erhard  has  subjected  some  of  the  salts  of  chromium 
to  a  careful  investigation.  He  describes  the  absorption-spectrum  of  crystals  of 
chromium-potassium  sulphate,  and  finds  it  to  be  identical  with  that  of  chromium 
ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  characterised  by  some  absorption-bands  in  the  red  more 
refrangible  than  C.  The  remainder  of  the  spectrum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  solu- 
tions of  the  salt,  exhibiting  strong  continuous  absorption  in  the  blue,  but  partial  trans- 
mission of  the  violet.  Chromic  chloride  differs  from  the  other  salts  by  transmitting 
light  between  E  and  G.  The  red  oxalate  of  potassium  and  chromium  transmitted 
only  the  red.  The  blue  oxalate  gave  an  absorption  band  in  the  red,  and  transmitted 
some  of  tlie  blue  and  violet. 

The  absorption-spectra  of  the  solutions  of  the  alums,  of  chromium  sulphate,  and  of 
the  chloride  and  nitrate  resemble  each  other,  and  transmit  more  light  than  a  solu- 
tion of  the  oxalates,  tartrate,  and  acetate.  Professor  Soret  has  paid  some  att-entiou 
to  the  absorption-spectra  of  the  chrovn^tcB  {yirchives  so.  phys.  iS'at .  1878,  Ixi.  322), 
and  has  traced  them  into  the  ultra-violet  by  means  of  his  spectroscope  with  fluorescent 
eyepiece.  He  finds  the  spectra  of  the  chromates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium, 
of  the  diluted  bichromates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  to  be  identical.  Chromic  acid 
showed  the  same  spectrum  less  distinctly. 
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Discovery  of  new  elements.  The  spectroscope  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  discovery  of  some  new  earths  from  the  minerals  gadolinite  and  samarskite. 
Marignac  had  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  element  which  he  called  yiterhium. 
He  gave  some  of  his  preparations  to  Soret,  who  after  examination  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  at  least  one  other  element  was  present  besides  [Convpt.  rend.  1878,  Ixxxvi. 
1062).  This  element  gave  some  very  characteristic  bands,  especially  in  the  ultra- 
violet. The  bands  were  not  due  either  to  any  previously  known  elements,  or  to  the 
newly-discovered  ytterbium,  which  gives  no  characteristic  absorption-bands  (its 
emission-spectrum  was  mapped  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  ;  Coinpt.  rend.  1879, 
Ixxxviii.  1342).  This  new  element  Soret  only  called  X,  as  he  considers  it  to  be 
identical  with  one  the  discovery  of  which  had  been  announced  by  Delafontaine,  to 
whom  he  consequently  left  the  choice  of  a  name.  Subsequent  researches  have  con- 
firmed this  supposition,  and  the  element  was  named  by  its  discoverer  pMUppium. 
Cl^ve  independently  discovered  its  existence  by  means  of  the  spectroscopic  evidence, 
and  called  it  holmium,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  Soret's  priority. 

Soret,  and  after  him  Cl^ve,  also  found  some  remarkable  variations  in  the  intensity 
of  a  red  absorption-band  (A  =  684),  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  element,  for  which  the  name  of  thulium  was  suggested  by  Cl^ve ;  Soret, 
however,  who  has  the  priority  of  the  discovery,  did  not  consider  the  evidence 
sufficiently  strong  as  yet  to  justify  his  giving  any  name  to  this  element,  the  existence 
of  which  though  probable  is  not  proved. 

Delafontaine  {Compt.  retid.  1878,  Ixxxvii.  632)  also  thinks  he  has  obtained 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  another  earth,  decipium,  which  is  characterised 
by  two  bands  (A  =  416  and  A  =  478),  and  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  {ibid.  1879,  Ixxxix. 
212)  has  obtained  an  absorption-spectrum  which  he  considers  to  be  due  to  an  element 
different  again  from  decipium,  which  he  calls  samarium.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  products  examined  by  Delafontaine  and  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  contain  a  new 
substance,  but  also  that  they  contain  something  in  common.  Whether  samarium 
is  identical  with  decipium,  or  whether  they  are  mixtures  in  unequal  quantities 
of  a  new  body  with  a  known  one,  or  of  two  new  bodies,  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  say. 

3£elatiensliip  between  different  spectra.  We  have  to  note  some  important 
investigations  on  the  question  whether  an  element  preserves  its  absorbing  properties 
when  combined  with  another,  and  whether  substances  having  a  similar  chemical  con- 
stitution present  analogies  in  their  spectra.  Grladstone  and  Miller  had  previously 
given  their  attention  to  this  question,  and  found  that  acids  and  bases  preserved  their 
absorbing  powers  when  combined  together.  This  result  has  been  confirmed  by  Soret 
{Arch.  sc.  phys.  Nat.  1878,  Ixi.  322),  who  finds  that,  if  acids  transparent  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays  combine  with  transparent  bases,  the  compound  is  also  transparent ;  but  an 
acid  which  absorbs  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  will  also  absorb  it  when  combined 
with  a  transparent  base.  A  very  curious  confirmation  of  this  law  is  derived  from  a 
study  of  nitric  acid  and  the  metallic  nitrates,  which  all  begin  to  absorb  the  ultra- 
violet rays  at  the  same  limit,  and  have  a  maximum  of  absorption  for  a  wave-length  of 
about  3000  tenth  metres.  More  recently  Soret  has  examined,  jointly  with  Eilliet 
{Compt.  rend.  1879,  Ixxxix.  747),  the  absorption-spectra  of  the  alcoholic  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  and  finds  that,  although  the  place  where  the  general  absorption  begins  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  metallic  salts,  nevertheless  some  of  the  characteristic  properties 
disappear.  Hence  Soret  a  Eilliet  conclude  that  the  alcoholic  nitrates  have  a 
chemical  constitution  different  from  that  of  the  metallic  salts. 

Hartley  a.  Huntington  (PAz7.  Trans.  1879,  clxx.  257),  in  along  and  careful 
work,  have  examined  the  question  of  relationship  of  spectra  in  similarly  constituted 
bodies.    They  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  .  The  normal  alcohols  of  the  series  C°H2°-*0H,  are  remarkable  for  transparency 
to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  pure  methylic  alcohol  being  nearly  as  much 
so  as  water. 

(2)  .  The  normal  fatty  acids  exhibit  a  greater  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible 
rays  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  than  the  normal  alcohols  containing  the  same 
number  of  carbon-atoms. 

(3)  .  There  is  an  increased  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  corresponding 
to  each  increment  of  CH^  in  the  molecule  of  the  alcohols  and  the  acids. 

(4)  .  Like  the  alcohols  and  acids,  the  ethereal  salts  derived  from  them  are  highly 
transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  do  not  exhibit  absorption-bands. 

They  have  also  examined  substances  containing  the  benzene-nucleus,  and  obtained 
the  following  results  : 

(1).  Benzene,  and  the  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  acids,  and  amines  derived  therefrom 
are  remarkable — first,  for  their  powerful  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays ; 
secondly,  for  the  absorption-bands  made  visible  by  dissolving  them  in  water  or 
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alcohol ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  extraordinary  intensity  of  these  absorption-bands — that  is 
to  say,  their  power  of  resisting  dilution. 

(2)  .  Isomeric  bodies  containing  the  benzene-nucleus  exhibit  widely  different 
spectra,  inasmuch  as  their  absorption-bands  vary  in  position  and  in  intensity. 

(3)  .  The  photographic  absorption-spectra  can  be  employed  as  a  means  of  identify- 
ing organic  substances,  and  as  a  most  delicate  test  of  their  purity.  The  curves 
obtained  by  co-ordinating  the  extent  of  dilution,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  a 
substance,  with  the  position  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  transmitted  by  the  solution, 
form  a  strongly-marked  and  highly  characteristic  feature  of  very  many  substances. 

Hartley  has  since  extended  his  experiments,  and  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conchi- 
sion  that  no  carbon-compound  will  give  distinct  absorption-bands  unless  it  contains 
three  pairs  of  carbon-atoms  doubly  linked  together. 

Influence  of  the  Solvent  on  the  Position  of  Absorption-hands. — Kundt  discovered 
that,  if  a  body  showing  characteristic  absorption-bands  is  dissolved  in  different  liquids, 
the  iDands  are  sometimes  slightly  shifted  towards  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum. 
In  his  latest  and  most  complete  investigation  {Wied.  Ami.  1878,  iv.  34)  he  examined 
chlorophyll,  aniline  green,  cyanine,  fuchsine,  quinizarin,  and  the  yolk  of  egg,  dissolv- 
ing these  bodies  in  the  following  substances  :  methylic  alcohol,  water,  ether,  acetone, 
ethyl  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  toluene,  oil  of  cassia,  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  The  general  result  was  that  if  two  solvents  have  diffusive  powers  which 
differ  much,  the  one  with  the  greater  dispersion  will  show  the  absorption-band  dis- 
placed towards  the  red.  If  the  liquids  have  approximately  equal  dispersive  powers, 
the  results  are  not  the  same  for  all  bodies,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given.  A  paper 
by  Clees  (ibid.  1878,  iii.  389)  will  also  give  some  useful  experimental  facts,  but  his 
discussion  is  vitiated  by  a  serious  error  in  the  theoretical  part. 

in.  Application  of  Spectrum  Analysis  to  Astronomy. 

Owing  to  the  calm  state  of  the  solar  surroundings  in  the  last  few  years,  solar 
physics  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  it  otherwise  wonld  have  done.  Considerable 
progress  has  however  been  made  in  some  of  its  branches.  We  have  had  several  new 
maps  of  the  solar  spectrum.  In  the  visible  part,  Dr.  H.  C.  Vogel,  of  the  Potsdam 
Observatory,  has  in  the  first  publication  of  that  institution  given  a  map  on  a  larger 
scale  than  Angstrom's,  reaching  from  the  green  into  the  violet.  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth 
{Trans.  Roy.  Sac.  Ed.  xxix.  285)  has  also  carefully  remeasured  the  visible  part  of  the 
solar  spectrum  from  A  to  H.  He  does  not  give  a  map,  but  gives  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  appearance  of  each  line,  together  with  its  measurement,  which  is  re- 
duced to  wave-numbers  in  British  inches  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  waves  contained  in 
a  British  inch,  Cornu  {Ann.  Ec.  Nom.  iii.  421,  ix.  21)  has  taken  comparisons  of  the 
ultra-violet  regions  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  the  metallic  lines,  and  he  has  carefully 
drawn  up  a  map  of  Angstrom's  scale  of  wave- lengths.  Most  of  the  ultra-violet  lines 
which  have  been  identified  by  him  belong  to  iron  and  nickel,  but  some  also  to  man- 
ganese, magnesium,  and  sodium,  Abney  {Proc.  Boy.  Soo.  xxx.  67)  has  succeeded  in 
preparing  silver  bromide  which  absorbs  the  red  and  ultra-red  rays,  and  is  sensitive 
to  these  rays.  In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1879,  Abney  has  explained  his  methods 
(the  full  paper  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actitms)  and  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  photographs 
of  the  spectrum  as  far  as  A.=  10750  tenth  metres,  thus  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 
solar  radiation  through  nearly  a  whole  octave. 

Two  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  one  in  1875  and  one  in  1878,  fell  into  a  time 
where  sun-spots  were  very  rare  and  the  solar  corona  in  a  very  quiet  state.  The  first- 
mentioned  eclipse  was  observed  in  Siam  {Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  1878,  Part  I.)  Photo- 
graphs were  obtained  of  the  corona,  which  was  symmetrical,  round  an  axis  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  coinciding  with  the  solar  axis.  Photographs  were  also  taken  with  a 
camera  having  a  prism  placed  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  The  image  of  the  corona 
was  drawn  out  into  a  band  showing  that  nearly  the  whole  of  its  light  gave  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  The  prominences,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  distinct  images  corre- 
sponding to  the  hydrogen  line  F  and  near  G.  The  strongest  image,  however,  was  in 
the  extreme  violet,  near  H,  This  image  was  very  likely  due  to  a  hydrogen  line, 
which  has  since  been  discovered  to  coincide  with  H,  The  eclipse  of  1878  was  observed 
by  many  astronomers  in  America.  Photographs  of  the  corona  were  taken  by  the 
Washington  observers,  which  Avill  most  likely  prove  to  be  more  perfect  than  any  we 
have  hitherto  possessed.  The  corona  much  resembled  that  of  1875,  Its  spectrum  was 
chiefly  continuous,  the  bright  green  line  not  being  very  conspicuous.  Draper's  party 
observed  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  Draper's  (,47«^.  Phil.  Soc.  1877)  announce- 
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ment  that  he  had  discovered,  by  means  of  photography,  bright  lines  in  the  violet  part 
of  the  spectrum,  "which  corresponded  with  the  bright  lines  of  the  oxygen.  Copies  of 
his  photograph  accompanied  the  paper.  Just  those  observers,  however,  who  were 
accustomed  to  work  with  instruments  of  greater  power  than  those  generally  in  use,  felt 
rather  doubtful  as  to  Draper's  conclusions.  The  existence  of  bright  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  has  often  been  mentioned.  But  when  such  an  apparently  bright  line  is 
examined  with  instruments  of  high  power,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  due  to  an  effect 
of  contrast.  Dark  lines  closely  ruled  together,  which  could  not  be  resolved  with  the 
lower. dispersion,  now  appear  on  either  side.  These  dark  lines  fuse  together  if  the 
dispersion  is  insufficient,  and  make  the  interval  between  them  appear  brighter  than 
the  general  background.  It  was  and  still  is  held  by  several  observers  (Christie, 
Monthly  Notices,  E.  A.  8.)  that  Draper's  bright  lines  are  due  to  this  cause.  It  must 
however  be  urged,  on  behalf  of  Draper,  that,  granting  the  existence  of  these  bright 
lines,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  should  come  out  better  with  smaller  dispersive 
powers ;  for  the  lines  of  oxygen  we  know  would  not  be  sharp,  and  high  powers  might 
easily  draw  them  out  into  bands  of  such  width  and  decreased  intensity  that  we  might 
not  fail  to  detect  them.  Draper  (H.  C.  Vogel,  Observations  at  the  Potsdam  Observatory, 
vol.  I.)  has  since  his  first  publication  repeated  his  experiments  with  more  powerful 
apparatus,  and  his  photographs  obtained  have  convinced  many  observers,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  much  weight,  of  the  justness  of  his  conclusions.  Eut  the 
question  will  most  likely  not  be  settled  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  spectroscopists 
until  photometric  measurements  have  shown  that  these  bands  are  really  brighter  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

An  important  step  has  been  made  by  Huggins,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
admirable  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  stars.  The  following  quotation 
(Proc.  B@y.  8oc.  xxx.  21)  will  show  the  extent  and  some  of  the  results  of  the  work. 

'Photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  stars  Sirius,  Vega,  a-Cygni,  a-Virginis, 
?7-Urs8e  Majoris,  a-Aquilae,  Arcturus,  /8-Pegasi,  Betelgeux,  Capella,  a-Herculis,  and 
o-Pegasi ;  also  of  the  planets  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mars,  and  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  moon. 

*  The  spectra  of  Sirius,  Vega,  a-Cygni,  a-Virginis,  ?7-Urs9e  Majoris,  o-Aquilae,  and 
Arcturus,  are  laid  down  in  a  map  on  the  scale  of  Cornu's  map  of  the  ultra-violet 
part  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

'  The  stellar  spectra  extend  from  about  G  to  0  in  the  ultra-violet.  The  stars  of 
the  white  class  are  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit,  first,  the  remarkable  spectrum  typical  of 
this  class,  and  then  some  of  the  modifications  it  appears  to  undergo. 

'  The  typical  spectrum  of  this  region  of  this  class  consists  of  twelve  strong  lines 
winged  at  the  edges.  The  continuous-spectrum  extends  in  the  photographs  beyond 
S,  but  no  lines  are  seen  more  refrangible  than  the  twelfth  line  3699.  Two  of  these 
lines  agree  in  position  with  the  hydrogen  line  (7)  4340,  and  the  other  line  at  h.  The 
third  line  agrees  with  Hj.  The  remaining  nine  form  a  groap,  in  which  the  distance 
between  any  two  adjacent  lines  is  less  as  the  refrangibility  increases,  suggesting  that 
they  are  connected  with  each  other  and  represent  probably  one  substance. 

'A  very  suggestive  modification  presents  itself  in  the  difference  of  the 
character  of  the  line  Hg.  In  these  stars  this  line  is  either  absent  or  very  thin  as. 
compared  with  its  appearance  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  the  spectrum  of  Arcturus, 
which  belongs  to  the  solar  type,  this  line  exceeds  in  breadth  and  intensity  its  con- 
dition in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  white  stars  may,  therefore,  be  arranged  in  a  series 
in  which  the  line  H2  passes  through  different  stages  of  thickness,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  typical  lines  become  narrower  and  more  defined,  and  other  finer  lines  present 
themselves  in  increasing  numbers.  Arcturus  seems  to  present  a  spectrum  on  the 
other  side  of  that  of  the  sun  in  the  order  of  change  from  the  white-star  group.' 

H.  "W.  Vogel  (Nature)  has  taken  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  and 
has  been  able  to  identify  several  of  the  lines  which  appear  on  Huggins'  photographs 
of  the  spectra  of  white  stars  with  hydrogen  lines,  especially  the  line  which  is  apparently 
coincident  with  H,, 

A.  S. 

SPERG1TKZXJ.  A  fluorescent  body,  occurring  in  the  seed-coverings  of  Spergula 
vulgaris  and  8.  maxima,  and  produced  at  the  time  when  the  seeds  blacken  and  are 
nearly  ripe.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol, 
both  anhydrous  and  aqueous,  also  in  methyl  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  petroleum.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
a  dark  blue  liquid.  Its  solution  in  common  alcohol,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  appears  nearly  colourless  with  a  shade  of  olive-green,  but  by  reflected  light  it 
exhibits  an  intense  dark-blue  fluorescence,  which  remains  permanent  more  than  a  year 
if  the  liquid  be  kept  in  darkness,  but  is  rapidly  destroyed  in  sunshine,  and  more 
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slo-wly  in  diffused  daylight.  Small  quantities  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  added 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  transform  the  spergulin  into  a  body  exhibiting  an  emerald- 
green  fluorescence ;  the  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  spergulin  (1  :  8)  exhibits  strong  absorption,  almost  wholly  in 
the  violet,  diflfering  considerably  in  this  respect  from  chlorophyll,  phyllocyanin,  and 
phylloxanthin. 

Spergulin  gives  by  analysis  61-85  per  cent,  carbon  and  7*05  hydrogen,  agreeing 
approximately  with  the  empirical  formula  C''H^O-.  It  appears  to  be  related  to  chloro- 
phyll, and  is  perhaps  closely  allied  to  phyllocyanin.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  weak 
acid  which  exhibits  blue  fluorescence  in  the  free  state  and  in  its  acid  salts,  green 
fluorescence  in  its  neutral  salts,  and  none  at  all  in  its  basic  salts  (C.  0.  Harz,  Chem. 
Centr.  1879,  24).. 

SPESSARTZW.    A  variety  of  garnet  from  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont  (p.  846). 

SPHJBROCOBAIiTZTE,  or  Cohalt-spar,  is  a  native  carbonate  of  cobalt,  belong- 
ing to  the  calcspar-group,  black  on  the  outside,  red  within  ;  occurring,  together  with 
rosalite,  in  the  Daniel  Mine  near  Schneeberg.  After  deducting  the  iron  as  limonite, 
the  analytical  values  (A)  lead  to  the  formula  CoCO^  the  numbers  calculated  from 
which  are  given  under  B  : 

CoO  CaO  Fe'O'  C0='  H^O 

A.  68-86  1-80  3-41  34-65  1-22  =  99-94 

B.  63-06  —  —  36-94  _   =  100 

(C.  Winkler,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  89).  By  examination  with  the  microscope, 
A.  Weisbach  found  the  small  spherical  masses  to  consist  of  rhombohedral  crystals 
E.OR.    Sp.  gr.  =  4-13  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1877,  409). 

SPKJEROXilTZ:.    A  volcanic  glass  from  the   lava  of  Antisana  (sp.  gr.  2-386) 
analysed  by  G.  vom  Rath  {Zeitsclir.  geol.  Ges.  xxvii.  295),with  the  following  results  : 
SiO"  APO'  Fe'O'  CaO  MgO       K='0,  Na^'O  n^O 

77  01  12-90  1-88  0-21  0  29  7*26  0-45  =  100 

SPHJEROSIDERXTB.  This  mineral  occurs  in  a  tertiary  clay  at  Stein  in 
Carinthia,  in  small  globules  mixed  with  sand,  and  containing,  besides  traces  of  man- 
ganese, water,  and  organic  substance : 

FeCO»  Fe'O"  CaCO'         MgCO'  Insoluble 

72-96  2-03  9-68  3'18  1194  =  99  79 

(F.  Ullik,  Min.  Mitth.  1873,  231). 

Manganiferous  sphaerosiderites  from  Hungary  have  been  analysed  by  Schrockinger 
a.  Dietrich  {Min.  Mitth,  1877,  114). 

1-3.  From  Felsobanya :  dirty-white  or  yellowish-brown  globules,  on  antimony- 
glance  or  heavy  spar.  4.  From  Kapnik  :  grey  or  yellowish  stalactites  with  con- 
centrically scaly  texture : 


FeCO' 

MnCO' 

CaCO» 

MgCO' 

H'O 

53-07 

44-36 

115 

1-49 

100-07 

46-64 

38-07 

9-96 

4-78 

99-45 

62-12 

27-76 

7-05 

2-41 

99-34 

56-84 

39-84 

0-55 

1-29 

0-67  = 

99-19 

SPZAUTERZTE.    A  variety  of  zinc  sulphide.    See  Zinc. 

SPZECEXiEZSEM*.  Manganiferous  cast-iron,  in  which  the  proportion  of  man- 
ganese does  not  exceed  26  per  cent.    See  Iron  Metallurgy  (pp.  1108-1111). 

SPZMTEXi.    The  spinel  oi,  Tiriolo  in  Calabria  is  opaque,  dark  greenish-blue, 

faintly  lustrous,  and  brittle  with  irregular  fracture.  Sp  gr.  =  3*7  at  12°.  Its 
analysis  gave : 

Al'O'             ZnO             MgO             FeO  Sb'O' 

63-64          21-28          12-34          4-53  0-34  =  102-13 

agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  (Zn,Mg,Fe,)APO'  (Munro,  Ga::z.  chhu.  ital.  ix.  70). 

Spinel  occurs  abundantly  in  the  dolomitic  limestone  of  Svinetic  in  the  Bohraerwald 
(Ilelmhacker,  Min.  Mitth.  1873,  275). 

On  pscudomorphs  of  Spinel  after  Corundum,  sec  Corundum  (p.  570). 

Artificial  Formation. —  J.  Aunianu  {Chem.  iV^e?^;6',  xxxviii.  108)  has  obtained  crystals 
of  magnesium  aluminate,  IMgAl'O',  in  regular  octohedrous  which  scratched  glass 
readily,  by  igniting  magnesia  packed  in  a  crucible  of  hard  carbon  and  having  a  lump 
of  aluminium  imbedded  within  it. 

SPZRJEA.    According  to  Nietzki  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iii.  429),  the  ethereal  oil 
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of  meadow-sweet  (^Sp.  ulmaria)  cont&ms  not  salicylic  aldehyde  as -stated  by  Wicke 
(v.  167),  but  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon  with  a  salicylic  ether,  probably  methyl 
salicylate. 

SQTTXIiIb.  On  the  Carbohydrate  obtained  from  this  plant,  see  Sinistrin  (p.  1802). 

STXbeXiER'S  BIiVE.  Stadeler  obtained  this  colouring  matter  by  heating 
1  mol.  azobenzene  with  2  mols.  aniline  hydrochloride  at  l70°-230°  (vi.  270).  A 
similar  compound,  having  the  composition  of  triphenylene-diamine,  C'^H^^jsja^  pj.Q. 
duced,  together  with  sal-ammoniac,  by  heating  2  mols.  aniline  with  1  mol.  nitrobenzene 
and  dry  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  six  hours  at  230° ;  also  by  heating 
diphenylamine  with  nitrobenzene  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid  at  230°,  and  by  the  action 
of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  on  azodiphenyl  blue  at  215°. 

STAXrxrOISOBVTYIL-COnCPOUia'DS.    See  EnTYL-C0MF0um>S  (p.  358). 

STAia'Xa'0PR0PY£-C03M[P0UM'DS.  A  number  of  these  compounds,  obtained 
by  Cahours,  have  already  been  described  (vii.  1014). 

Stannotetrapropyl,  Sn(C'HO*,  is  prepared  by  heating  stannotripropyl  iodide  with 
zinc-propyl : 

2Sn(C3H')''I  +  Zn(C3H')^  =  ZnP  +  2Sn(C3H0*. 

When  separated  from  the  product  by  potash-solution,  it  forms  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid,  having  a  pungent  ethereal  odour,  a  density  1-179  at  14°,  and  boiling  at  222°- 
226°.  When  gently  heated  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  strongly  attacked,  with 
formation  of  crystallised  products,  probably  salts  of  stannotripropyl  (Cahours,  Compt. 
rend.  Ixxvi.  133). 

STARCH,  nC^H^^O^  On  the  formation  of  Starch  in  Chlorophyll-granules,  see 
Plants  (p.  1644). 

On  the  occurrence  of  Starch  in  Egg-yolk,  see  Eggs  (p.  704). 

Composition  of  the  Starch-granule  (Brown  a.  Heron,  Chem.  Soo.  J.  xxxv.  610). 
Starch-granules  are  built  up  of  distinctly  stratified  layers,  mainly  consisting  of  a 
substance  designated  by  C.  Nageli^as  granulose.  The  outer  layers  are  for  the 
most  part  denser  than  those  nearer  to  the  nucleus,  and  increase  from  without  inwards 
in  the  amount  of  water  which  they  contain.  Every  part  of  the  granule  contains, 
besides  granulose,  a  small  quantity  of  another  substance,  very  closely  allied  to 
granulose,  and  distinguished  by  recent  observers  as  starch-cellulose.  The  outer 
layers,  which  consist  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  of  this  latter  substance,  are  the  oldest  in 
point  of  growth,  the  starch-granule  increasing  by  intussusception,  i.e.,  the  formntive 
material,  absorbed  from  without  during  the  growth  of  the  starch-grains  within  the 
protoplasm  of  the  plant  cell,  is  deposited  between  the  already  existing  particles  in  the 
direction  of  the  surface  of  the  layers  (Nageli).  To  the  presence  of  this  protective 
coating  of  cellulose  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  starch-granules  when  intact  are 
absolutely  unacted  upon  by  cold  water.  Although  water  is  absorbed  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  granulose,  none  of  this  substance,  which  is  to  the  highest  degree 
colloidal,  is  able  to  diffuse  into  the  surrounding  medium.  When,  however,  the  outer 
layer  of  the  granule  is  ruptured  by  attrition,  the  contents  become  much  swollen  from 
absorption  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  matter  having  all  the  properties  of  soluble 
starch  goes  into  solution.  By  repeated  treatment  of  the  ruptured  starch-grains  with 
cold  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  granulose  may  be  removed,  most  of  the  cellulose 
being  left  behind  in  the  form  of  extremely  thin  layers,  which,  unlike  the  granulose, 
acquire,  when  treated  with  iodine,  only  a  dirty  yellow  colour.  Granulose  itself,  and 
water  which  has  been  only  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  it,  are  coloured  deep  indigo- 
blue  on  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine.  Fr.  Schulze  (Henneberg's  Joum.  Landwirth. 
New  Ser.  vii.  214)  has  obtained  starch-cellulose  by  digesting  starch  for  several  days 
at  60°  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  containing  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Nageli  also  obtained  the  same  substance  by  acting  on  starch  at  45°-65°  with 
saliva,  which  contains  an  active  agent  (ptyalin)  capable  of  attacking  and  dissolving 
only  the  granulose.  Lastly,  Fitz  (Ber.  x.  282)  has  recently  observed  that  certain 
schizomycetes  easily  ferment  the  granulose  of  starch-paste,  but  leave  the  starch- 
cellulose  unattacked. 

The  action  of  malt-extract  on  starch-paste  in  the  cold  affords  a  ready  means  of 
obtaining  the  cellulose  of  the  starch-granule  in  large  quantities.  When  a  starch-paste 
containing  from  5  to  6  grams  of  starch  per  100  c.c.  is  treated,  when  quite  cold,  with 
about  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  freshly  prepared  normal  malt-extract,  the  mixture 
becomes  perfectly  limpid  in  from  four  to  eight  minutes,  and  can  then  be  easily  filtered. 
The  flocculent  matter  left  on  the  filter,  after  being  freed  from  malt-extract  and  the 
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products  of  transformation  of  the  granulose,  by  washing  with  cold  water,  consists  of 
the  so-called  starch -cellulose.  The  filtered  liquid,  at  first  perfectly  bright,  becomes 
turbid  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  separation  of  a  further  quantity  of  flocculent  matter, 
which  does  not  appear  to  differ,  except  in  want  of  structure,  from  that  previously 
separated  by  filtration.  This  further  separation  of  cellulose  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
soluble  starch  and  the  higher  dextrins,  the  first  products  of  the  action  of  malt-extract 
upon  granulose,  are  capable  of  holding  some  of  the  cellulose  in  solution  ;  as  the  soluble 
starch  and  the  higher  dextrins  are  broken  up,  most  of  this  separates  in  the  insoluble 
form.  The  matter  left  upon  the  filter  consists  of  fine  laminae  still  retaining  the  shape 
of  the  swollen  starch-granules,  whilst  the  precipitated  portion  is  amorphous. 

Starch-cellulose  after  separation  in  this  way  is  perfectly  insoluble  both  in  cold 
water  and  in  water  at  70°-80°,  also  in  solutions  of  soluble  starch  or  of  the  higher 
dextrins.  That  it  is  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  entering  into  solution  is 
shown,  however,  by  the  facts  mentioned  above,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  preparing 
it  with  a  very  dilute  starch-paste,  i.e.,  1  to  1"5  gram  per  100  c.c.^ 

Insoluble  starch-cellulose  is  not  acted  upon  by  malt-extract  in  the  cold,  or  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  ;  the  soluble  modification  appears,  however,  to  be  acted  upon  by 
malt-extract,  somewhat  slowly  indeed  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly  at  temperatures  from 
50°-70°. 

Boiling  with  water  converts  starch-cellulose  to  a  great  extent  into  soluble  starch, 
the  solution  having  all  the  optical  properties  of  that  body,  and  yielding  the  character- 
istic indigo-blue  reaction  with  iodine.  After  repeated  boiling  with  water  and  frequent 
washing,  there  is  left  a  body  upon  which  a  continuation  of  this  treatment  has  no 
further  effect.  This  body,  amounting  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  original  substance 
acted  upon,  is  readily  soluljle  in  a  solution  of  potash,  under  the  action  of  which  it  is 
slowly  converted  into  soluble  starch  on  digestion  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

Insoluble  starch-cellulose  evidently  consists  of  at  least  two  substances,  one  readily 
acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  and  the  other  not.  Both  these  bodies  must  be  very 
closely  allied  to  granulose,  since  all  these  substances,  under  favourable  conditions, 
yield  soluble  starch  as  the  first  product  of  their  transformation. 

"When  starch-cellulose  is  dissolved  in  liquid  potash-solution,  the  greater  part  of  it 
can  be  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into 
the  liquid.  If  the  alkaline  solution  is  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  reprecipitated 
immediately  with  acid,  about  30  per  cent,  is  found  to  have  been  converted  into  soluble 
starch.  If  the  solution  is  digested  at  a  moderately  elevated  temperature,  precipitation 
with  acid  indicates  the  formation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  soluble  starch.  In  one  case 
digestion  for  half  an  hour  at  60°  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  only  57*3  per  cent,  of  the 
original  quantity  of  cellulose. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  starch-cellulose  appears  to 
be  very  variable,  but  always  increases  on  digestion  at  a  high  temperature.  The  specific 
rotatory  power  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution,  calculated  on  the  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate present,  is  sometimes  as  low  as  [a\j  =  146°,  but  increases  on  digestion  for  a  few 
minutes  at  60°  to  [a']j=  173-6°.  The  rise  of  angle  under  these  conditions  is  due  to 
the  conversion  of  cellulose  into  soluble  starch.  The  entire  optical  activity  of  the 
solution  cannot,  however,  be  due  to  the  presence  of  this  latter  substance ;  the  cellulose 
itself  must,  when  held  in  solution  with  potash,  exert  some  effect  upon  polarised  light. 

When  potato-starch  is  transformed  under  the  influence  of  malt-extract  at  tem- 
peratures above  45°,  cellulose  separates  out  only  when  the  paste  is  of  a  high  degree 
of  consistency,  and  the  malt-extract  is  deficient  in  quantity  :  hence  it  is  evident  that 
starch-cellulose,  at  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  granulose.  must  under  these 
circumstances  be  readily  soluble. 

Starch-paste. — When  starch  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  contents  of  the  granules, 
owing  to  a  large  absorption  of  water,  swell  up  enormously,  and  ultimately  rupturing 
the  outer  layer,  form  a  very  viscous  liquid  which  is  known  as  starch-paste.  Marked 
differences  in  the  viscosity  of  this  paste  are  produced  by  slight  variations  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  starch  during  the  processes  of  purification  and  drying.  When  it  has  been 
treated  with  potash  and  acid,  a  paste  is  produced  of  less  viscosity,  ccstcris  paribus, 
than  when  no  such  treatment  has  been  adopted.  Great  variations  in  the  consistency 
of  the  resulting  paste  are  also  produced  by  slightly  altering  the  manner  of  drying  the 
starch.  Starch  which  has  been  dried  slowly  and  at  a  low  temperature  always  yields 
a  more  viscid  solution  than  that  which  has  been  dried  at  a  higher  temperature.  As 
the  technical  value  of  a  starch  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  its  power  of  pro- 

»  Nageli's  granulose  is  evidently  identical  with  the  amidone  of  Payen  a.  Persoz  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
Ivi.  337, 1834),  and  with  Gu^rin  Varry's  amidine  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ivi.  225)  ;  the  amidin  t^gumenta'ire 
and  amidin  soluble  of  the  latter  author  being  identical  with  the  soluble  and.  insoluble  modificatious 
of  starch-celloloee. 
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ducing  a  more  or  less  viscid  paste,  these  variations  of  viscosity  may  prove  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  starch  in  a  solution  containing  10  grams  in  100  c.c. 
for  the  transition-tint  is  207*3°-208-8°  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  increased  by 
boiling  to  219'5°.  The  addition  of  potash  to  the  solution  dimnishes  the  rotatory 
power,  which,  however,  rises  again  to  its  original  height,  or  sometimes  a  little  higher, 
when  the  alkali  is  neutralised  with  acetic  or  carbonic  acid. 

Soluble  Starcb.  Delfifs  in  1859  {Pogg.  Aim.  cix.  648)  described  a  method  of 
preparing  a  solution  of  starch  by  prolonged  trituration  of  starch  with  sand  and  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  into  a  rather  thin  paste,  and 
leaving  it  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  suspended  particles  might  settle 
down  and  not  stop  the  filter.  He  found  that  the  solution  thus  obtained  differed  in  its 
reactions  from  those  of  dextrin,  especially  in  giving  a  blue  colour  with  iodine,  and 
supposed  that  it  contained  a  peculiar  soluble  modification  of  starch,  for  which  he  pro- 
posed the  name  amylogen.  Fliickiger  {Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1861,  104)  prepared  a 
similar  solution  by  drenching  starch-grains  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium 
chloride,  assisting  the  action  by  frequent  agitation.  On  decanting  the  calcium  chloride 
solution  from  the  resulting  gummy  mass,  and  agitating  the  latter  with  100  to  150 
times  its  weight  of  water,  a  stiff  jelly  was  obtained,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
•water,  a  clear  filtrable  solution  which  was  turned  blue  by  iodine,  and  exhibited  all  the 
characters  of  the  amylogen  solution  described  by  Delffs. 

According  to  Musculus,  on  the  other  hand  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  26  ;  Ann. 
Chim.  Pht/s.  [5],  ii.  385),  the  so-called  amylogen  is  not  actually  soluble  in  water, 
inasmuch  as  its  concentrated  solutions  stop  up  a  filter,  and  the  compound  precipitated 
from  it  by  alcohol  and  dried  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
he  supposes  that  the  amylogen  still  retains  the  original  structure  of  starch.  Trulj 
soluble  starch,  free  from  organised  substance,  is  obtained  by  boiling  ordinary  starch 
with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  saturating  the  solution  with  chalk,  and  evaporatmg 
to  a  syrup.  This  syrup,  after  long  standing,  deposits  extremely  small  granules  which 
gradually  increase  in  size  ;  and  on  pouring  off  the  syrup,  washing  the  residue  with 
cold  water,  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  and  precipitating  the  amylogen  with  a  little 
alcohol,  the  remaining  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  perfectly  white  mass,  which  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water  at  50°,  and  does  not  separate 
out  again  on  cooling.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  this  solution,  or  the  precipitate 
obtained  from  it  with  alcohol,  redissolves  completely  in  warm  water.  On  cooling  the 
solution  to  a  low  temperature,  the  dissolved  starch  settles  down  completely  as  a  thick 
sediment  exhibiting  the  same  relations  of  solubility.  If  contaminated  with  dextrin 
or  glucose,  it  no  longer  exhibits  its  peculiar  characters.  It  does  not  exert  a  reducing 
action.  Its  rotatory  power  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  glucose.  Diastase  acts 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on  ordinary  starch,  but  more  quickly.  Its  dilute 
solutions  are  coloured  red  by  iodine,  strong  solutions  violet.  Moderately  strong 
solutions,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  iodine  sufficient  to  give  them  a  dark  red-brown 
colour,  assume,  when  evaporated  in  the  air,  a  violet,  and  finally  a  blue  tint,  which,  on 
dilution  with  water,  changes  again  to  violet  and  then  to  red.  Calcium  chloride  throws 
down  from  the  red  solution  a  blue  precipitate,  apparently  not  identical  with  ordinary 
iodide  of  starch. 

Bondonneau  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  671)  has  prepared  amylogen  according  to  the 
process  of  Musculus,  and  finds  that  the  syrup,  if  dried  before  the  granular  mass 
described  by  Musculus  has  separated  out,  is  at  first  completely  soluble  in  water,  but 
afterwards  only  partially.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  body  insoluble  in  water 
does  not  pre-exist  in  the  starch,  but  is  formed  only  in  the  viscid  liquid.  Moreover, 
this  substance  is  produced  only  in  those  syrups  which  are  turned  violet  by  iodine,  not 
in  those  which  are  coloured  red.  Amylogen  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis,  or  of  water  under  increased  pressure,  is  translucent  after  drying,  and  dissolves 
for  the  greater  part  in  hot  or  cold  water,  provided  it  be  first  very  finely  divided,  com- 
pletely, however,  though  with  various  degrees  of  facility,  in  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate or  zinc  chloride.  Amylogen  prepared  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  subsequent 
neutralisation  with  an  acid,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  but  becomes  almost  in- 
soluble therein,  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water,  after  the  mass  has  been 
pressed.  In  the  dialyser,  dissolved  starch  behaves  exactly  like  a  colloid  substance  ; 
and  this  circumstance  affords  an  explanation  of  an  experiment  made  by  Payen,  in 
which  a  filter  cut  out  of  a  hyacinth-bulb  was  found  to  separate  starch  completely 
from  its  solution,  the  bulb,  in  fact,  acting  as  a  dialyser.  The  action  of  acids  and 
alkalis  on  the  starch-granule — from  which,  in  its  perfect  state,  water  does  not  extract 
anything — depends  upon  their  degree  of  concentration,  and  on  the  final  rupture  of  the 
cellulose-coating,  the  starch  in  the  interior  being  then  easily  dissolved. 
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Oxidation. — The  action  of  -various  oxidising  agents  on  soluble  starch,  prepared 
with  nitric  acid,  has  been  studied  by  Reichardt  {Ber.  viii.  1020).  Potassium  per 
manganate  in  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  solution,  also  chromic  acid,  chlorine,  and 
cuprous  oxide,  give  rise  to  humous  substances  ;  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  carbonic  and 
oxalic  acids  ;  bromine  and  silver  oxide,  to  dextronic  acid  (vii.  424), 

Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  soluble  starch  into  a  mononitro-derivative,  C^H*(N02)0*, 
which  appears  to  ditfer  from  the  corresponding  compound  prepared  in  like  manner 
from  ordinary  starch  by  its  solubility  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether,  Reichardt 
finds  that  1  pt.  of  soluble  starch  requires  for  solution  about  40  pts.  of  water  at  20°. 

On  the  Fermentation  of  Starch  under  the  influence  of  Schizomycetes,  see  Fer- 
mentation (p.  777). 

Reactions  of  Starch  with  Iodine.  A.  Vogel  {N.  Rep.  Tharin.  xxii.  349 ; 
XXV.  665)  draws  attention  to  the  fact — observed  also  by  others — that  dry  starch  is 
coloured  blue  by  a  weak  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine,  but  not  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
absolute  alcohol,  or  even  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0  880  (66  p.  c.  by  weight).  Further, 
the  decoloration  of  a  solution  of  starch  iodide  by  sunlight  or  by  heat  takes  place  more 
quickly  in  dilute  than  in  concentrated  solutions.  If  the  heating  has  been  continued 
for  a  short  time  only,  the  blue  colour  reappears  on  cooling ;  but  if  the  heating  has 
been  prolonged,  the  colour  is  restored  only  on  addition  of  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  &c. 
On  heating  the  solution,  iodine  escapes  at  first,  but  its  evolution  does  not  continue, 
and  even  a  solution  which  has  been  completely  decolorised  by  boiling  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  is  still  found  to  contain  iodine.  The  decoloration  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  the  iodine  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids,  which 
subsequently  act  upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  liberate  iodine. 

H.  Pellet  {Monit.  scient.  [3],  vii.  988)  regards  starch  iodide  as  a  definite  compound 
analogous  in  its  chemical  relations  to  the  iodides  of  the  heavy  metals,  mercury  and 
silver  for  example,  being  soluble  in  excess  of  soluble  starch.  Just  as  these  metallic 
iodides  are  soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  and  reprecipitated  from  the  solution 
by  acids. 

According  to  Bondonneau  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  671),  starch  iodide  is  a  definite 
chemical  compound  represented  by  the  formula  (C^H'^O^)^!.  It  is  obtained  pure  when 
a  solution  of  starch,  prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on  starch  suspended  in 
fifteen  to  twenty  times  its  amount  of  water,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  iodine  solution, 
then  acidulated  and  filtered,  and  the  resulting  starch  iodide  is  washed  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  dried  in  the  air,  whereby,  however,  it 
loses  a  small  quantity  of  iodine,  so  that  its  composition  agrees  with  the  formula  above 
given  only  when  it  is  moist.  Starch  iodide  thus  prepared  is  a  hard  black-violet  mass, 
which  swells  up  in  water  and  then  recovers  its  blue  colour.  When  heated  at  10()°  it 
loses  16-18  per  cent,  of  hydriodic  acid  and  water,  and  at  190°  the  loss  amounts  to 
46  per  cent.,  the  colour  changing  to  black.  The  black  substance  thus  obtained  yields 
on  oxidation  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids  ;  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  glucose. 
When  the  iodide  is  heated  under  pressure,  carbon  dioxide,  hydriodic  acid,  and  iodine 
are  evolved,  and  when  heated  to  100°  with  water  under  pressure,  it  partly  splits  up 
into  iodine  and  starch,  and  is  partly  converted  into  glucose  and  hydriodic  acid. 
Water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  slowly  converts  it  into  a-dextrin  and  hydriodic 
acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  diastase,  yielding  glucose,  j8-  and  7-dextrin,  hydriodic 
acid,  and  an  organic  iodide  not  yet  separated. 

Conversion  of  Starch  into  Dextrin  and  Sugrar  by  the  action  of  Dias- 
tase and  of  Dilute  Acids.  Musculus  stated  in  1860  that  starch  when  boiled 
with  dilute  acid  is  converted  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  according  to  the  equation, 

3C«H'»0^  +  H^O  =  2C«H>''05  + 

and  he  supposed  that  diastase  acted  upon  starch  in  the  same  manner  (vi.  1081). 
Schulze  a.  Marker,  however  (vii.  1008),  found  that  the  ferment  of  malt-extract  does 
not,  like  sulphuric  acid,  convert  tlie  whole  of  a  given  quantity  of  starch  into  sugar, 
but  only  the  half  of  it,  and  O'Sullivan  showed  (ibid.)  that  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
■action  of  malt-extract  upon  starch  is  not  glucose,  but  maltose,  a  substance  isomeric 
with  cane-  and  milk-sugar,  and  capable  of  reducing  only  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of 
cupric  salt  that  is  reduced  by  dextrose. 

Further  experiments  by  Musculus  a.  Gruber  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1459)  have  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  influence  of  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
of  diastase,  the  following  substances  are  produced  from  starch. 

I.  Soluble  Starch. — Insoluble  in  water  at  50°-60°.  Coloured  wine-red  by  iodine 
in  aqueous  solution,  and  blue  in  the  solid  state.    Dried  in  the  air  with  excess  of 
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iodine,  it  assumes  violet,  yellow,  or  brown  tints.    Eotatory  power  [a]i=  +218°,  re- 
ducing power  6.  j 

2.  Efrythrodextrin,  which  constitutes  half  of  the  dextrin  of  commerce,  always  I 
strikes  a  red  colour  with  iodine,  whether  it  be  solid  or  in  solution.    It  is  never  in- 
soluble in  water.    Very  easily  attacked  by  diastase. 

3.  Achroodextrin,  a.  Not  coloured  by  iodine.  Rotatory  power  [a];—  -f  210°  ;  re- 
ducing power,  12.  Partially  convertible  into  sugar  by  diastase,  but  less  easily  than 
soluble  starch  or  erythrodextrin. 

4.  Achroodextrin  j8.    Not  attacked  by  diastase,  at  least  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.    Rotatory  power  [o]j-=  +  190°  ;  reducing  power,  12. 

5.  Achroodextrin  y.    Not  attacked  by  diastase  at  all ;  changed  into  glucose  by  [ 
Doiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours.    Rotatory  power  [a]i=  +  160°  ; 
reducing  power,  28. 

6.  Maltose,  (C'2H220»*  +  H^O).— A  ttacked  with  difficulty  by  diastase ;  fermentable. 
Rotatory  power  [o]j=  +  150° ;  reducing  power,  66.  | 

7.  Glucose,  (C«H'20«  +  H20).— Fermentable.    Rotatory  power  [a]y=+56°;  re- 
ducing power,  100. 

Musculus  a.  Gruber  regard  starch  as  a  pglysaccharide  of  the  formula  n{C^'^W°0^°),  \ 
in  which  the  exact  value  of  n,  apparently  not  less  than  5  or  6,  remains  to  be  deter-  I 
mined.    Under  the  influence  of  diastatic  ferments  and  of  dilute  acids,  this  carbo  I 
hydrate  takes  up  water  by  successive  stages,  and  breaks  up  into  maltose  and  a  new  < 
dextrin  of  successively  smaller  molecular  weight,  n  becoming  less  at  each  stage,  until  | 
the  transformation  has  gone  as  far  as  the  production  of  achroodextrin  y,  which  is 
probably  transformed  into  maltose  by  simple  hydration,  the  maltose  then  in  its  turn 
taking  up  water  and  splitting  up  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  :  C^'H^^O" 
+  H20  =  2C«H»20«. 

In  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  a  large  quantity  of  maltose  is  produced,  to- 
gether with  only  a  small  quantity  of  dextrose,  whereas  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used, 
dextrose  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity. 

M.  A.  Petit  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.[2],  xxiv.  519)  finds  that  when  starch  is  sulg'ected 
for  several  hours  to  the  action  of  diastase  at  50°,  and  the  liquid  is  subsequently 
boiled,  the  starch  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  sugar,  so  that  alcohol  throws  down 
from  the  solution  only  5  per  cent,  of  dextrin.    The  sugar  solution  was  found  to  con- 
tain, besides  maltose,  a  fermentable  sugar  which  did  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  i 
even  after  boiling  for  five  minutes  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    The  quantity  of  this  i 
sugar  amounted  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  maltose  obtained.    When  treated  with  ^ 
yeast,  it  gave  off  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  lii 
evolved  from  the  same  quantity  of  glucose.  \ : 

According  to  Herzfeld  {Ber.  xii.  2120),  the  final  products  of  the  action  of  diastase  I 

on  starch  are  maltose  and  achroodextrin.    At  temperatures  above  65°,  another  body  j 

appears  also  to  be  produced  in  the  form  of  a  slightly-coloured  uncrystallisable  gummy  J 

mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  having  a  faint  sweet  taste,  due  perhaps  to  its  partial  s 

conversion  into  sugar.    It  has  about  one-third  the  reducing  power  of  maltose.    This  i 

body,  which  Herzfeld  calk  maltodextrin,  is  identical  with  Bondonneau's  7-dextrin.  Its  J 

acetyl-comgound  differs  from  those  of  erythro-  and  achroodextrin  in  not  separating  |^ 

out  from  its  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  even  when  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  3 

dissolved.  | 

From  later  experiments  by  O'SuUivan  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876,  xxx.  125),  it  appears  i 

also  that  the  only  products  of  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  are  dextrin  and  ^ 

maltose  ;  further,  that  malt-extract  prepared  without  the  aid  of  heat  does  not  alter  ;l 

ungelatinised  starch,  but  acts  upon  starch  only  at  the  temperature  of  gelatinisation,  \ 

which  is  different  for  the  several  varieties  of  starch,  and  even  for  starch-granules  of  P 

different  sizes  :  for  potato-starch  it  is  63°-64°.    On  starch-paste  diastase  acts  even  at  « 

10°-20°,  producing  maltose  and  dextrin  in  the  ratio  of  67    32  per  cent.,  which,  how-  < 

ever,  by  prolonged  action  and  further  addition  of  malt-extract,  is  raised  to  82  :  18.  \ 

If  the  solution  is  formed  at  63°,  and  cooled  after  a  few  minutes,  the  quantities  of  3 

maltose  and  dextrin  obtained  are  constantly  67 '85  and  32*15,  agreeing  nearly  with  i 

equation  A  (below).    If  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  lies  between  64°  and  68°-  '\ 

70°,  the  quantities  ofjbhe  two  products  are  34*54  and  65*46  per  cent,  (equation  B.) ;  at  i 

68°-70°  they  are  17*4  and  82*6  (equation  C);  and  under  other  circumstances  (not  * 

specified)  proportions  of  maltose  and  dextrin  have  been  observed  agreeing  with  i 

equation  B':  j 

>i 

i 

i 
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(A)  .    C^^HisoQeo  +    H^O  =  C'2H220'>  +  C^^H'""©" 

starch.  Maltose.  a-Dextrin. 

(B)  .    C"H'2<'0«'  +  2H20  =  2C'2H220"  +  C^sHs^O*" 

8-Dextrin  i. 

(B').    C^H'^oO*"*  +  3H20  =  SC'W^O"  +  C^cHeooso 

iS-Dextrin  ii. 

(C)  .     C"H'200«  +  4H20  =  4C>2H220»'  +  C^^H'^O^o 

^-Dextrin  iii. 

The  optical  rotatory  powers  and  cupric  reducing  powers  of  these  dextrins  are  as 
follows : — 

Optical  rotatory  Reducing 
power  power 

o-Dextrin  218-8°  and  219-5°       ()-14  to  0-018 

i8-Dextrin  i   210°  12 

/3-Dextrin  ii  216°-2l7-5°  3*0  to  3-6 

/3-Dextrin  iii  215°-217°  2-5  to  0-6 

From  a  study  of  the  action  of  malt-extract  on  these  transformation-products, 
O'Sullivan  infers  that  the  theory  advanced  by  Musculus  a.  Gruber  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  starch-molecule  into  dextrin-molecules  which  become  smaller  and  smaller 
at  every  step,  is  not  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts  observed ;  and  he  regards  these 
bodies,  not  as  a  series  of  polymerides,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  bodies  of  the  same 
molecular  weight,  in  which  the  differences  of  behaviour  must  be  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  probably  in  solution  only.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  molecule  of  soluble  starch,  or  the  dextrin  which  gives  a  purple 
colour  with  iodine,  is  simply  C^^jj-oQ'";  but  that  these  molecules  in  solution  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  six  sixes,  all  the  groups  being  in  an  intimate  state  of  tension 
one  with  another,  so  that  the  motion  affecting  one  under  certain  conditions,  likewise 
affects  all  under  the  same  condition. 

Brown  a.  Heron  (CAm.  Soc.  J.  xxxv,  620-654),  from  a  study  of  the  transformation 
of  soluble  starch  by  malt-extract,  conclude  that  the  most  probable  formula  of  soluble 
starch  is  lOC'^H^^O'".  The  first  action  of  the  transforming  agent  of  malt-extract  is 
the  hydration  of  one  of  the  ten  groups  C'^H^^O^",  and  the  consequent  production  of 
maltose,  C'^H-O",  the  other  nine  groups  forming  erythrodextrin  a.  This  dextrin 
on  further  hydration  splits  up  into  a  molecule  of  maltose  and  ery  throdextri  n /3, 
consisting  of  eight  groups  C'-H-^O'^;  and  this  last  in  its  turn  splits  up  into  a  dextrin 
formed  of  seven  such  groups,  which  is  the  first  achroodextri n.  In  this  way  the 
degradation  of  the  original  molecule  proceeds,  until  by  successive  stages  of  hydration 
maltose  is  reached. 

The  number  of  distinct  dextrins  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  are  possible 
depends  upon  the  molecular  weight  of  the  lowest  possible  dextrin.  If  a  dextrin  is 
capable  of  existing  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  its  molecule  as 
maltose,  nine  distinct  stages  in  the  transformation  may  be  expected  ;  whereas,  if  the 
lowest  dextrin  contains  double  as  many  carbon-atoms  as  maltose, there  can  only  be  eight. 

The  following  tiible  represents  the  values  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  [a]jz-8&*, 
and  cupric  reducing  power,  Ka-gej  for  the  joint  products  of  each  of  these  theo- 
retical transformations,  the  resulting  dextrins  being  enumerated  in  the  last  column. 


No.  of 

Resulting 

transformation 

.  216-0° 

^3-86 

dextrin 

Soluble  starch 

0 

(1)       .       .  . 

.  209-0 

6-4 

Erythrodextrin  a 

(2)       .       .  . 

.  202-2 

12-7 

)8 

Achroodextri  n  a 

(3)       .       .  . 

.  195-4 

18-9 

(4)       .       .  . 

.  188-7 

25-2 

J8 

(5)       .       .  . 

.  1821 

31-3 

7 

(6)       .       .  . 

.  175-6 

37*3 

5 

(7)       .       .  . 

.  169-0 

43-3 

„  t 

(8)       .       .  . 

.  162-6 

49-3 

c 

(9)       .       .  . 

.  156-3 

55-1 

Maltose 

.  1500 

61-0 

Of  these  possible  transformations  the  experiments  of  Brown  a.  Heron  have  un- 
mistakably established  the  existence  of  Nos.  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (8),  whilst  indications  of 
(5)  and  (6)  have  frequently  been  obtained  in  various  ways,  but  not  with  the  same 
amount  of  certainty  as  in  the  other  cases. 

*  The  number  3'86  is  the  divisor  required  to  convert  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  into 
grams  of  dry  substance  in  100  c.c,  or  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation  x=1o(l  — ^  where  y  ie  tie 
specific  gravity. 
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The  dextrins  corresponding  to  Nos.  (1)  and  (2)  are  erythredextrins  ;  all  the  others 
are  achroodextrins. 

R.  Sachsse  {Chem.  Centr.  1877,  732)  infers,  from  the  quantity  of  sugar  obtained 
by  treating  starch  with  hydrochloric  acid,  that  the  molecular  formula  of  dry  starch  is 
Q^^IL^-O^K  Starch  in  its  ordinary  state  he  regards  as  a  hydrate,  G^^W^O^^ +  12^0, 
inasmuch  as  potato-starch  in  drying  sustains  a  loss  of  weight  amounting  to  17  "7  per 
cent.,  the  formula  just  given  requiring  17'5  per  cent.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
observation  that  when  dry  starch  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
a  rise  of  temperature  is  produced  amounting  to  15°-40°  or  upwards.  Perhaps  the 
constitution  of  dried  starch  might  be  represented  by  the  formula  C^^H*'0^",H''^0,  and 
that  of  the  hydrate  by  C^eH^^O^^.H^O  +  12Aq,  1  mol.  of  the  water  being  basic,  and  the 
rest  less  intimately  combined,  like  water  of  crystallisation ;  or  these  formulae  might  be 
doubled  to  accord  with  the  results  obtained  by  Brown  a.  Heron. 

ToUens,  by  precipitating  an  alkaline  solution  of  gelatinous  starch  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  has  obtained  compounds  containing  4  or  5  at.  C^H'^O^  to  1  at.  K  or  Na, 
whence  he  infers  that  the  molecule  of  starch  must  contain  24  or  30  atoms  of  carbon. 

Estimation  of  Starch.  On  the  Estimation  of  Starch  by  Bloch's  Feculometer, 
see  Cloez  (^Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxi.  397  ;  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  337);  also  Bondonneau 
{Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  147  ;  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  467).  On  the  amount 
of  Starch  in  Potatoes,  see  Potatoes  (p.  1669);  also  Siewert  {Landw.  Versuchs.-St. 
xxiv.  427 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxviii.  512) ;  Behrend,  Maercker  a,  Morgen  {Landw.  Vers.- 
St.  XXV.  107-165;  Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxviii.  513);  in  Sausages  (Medicus  a.  Swale,  Ber. 
xii.  1285;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  939). 

nxanufacture.  The  present  state  of  the  Starch-manufacture  is  described  by 
C.  Scheibler  in  Hofmann's  Entwickelung  der  chemischen  Industrie,  iii.  1 52  ;  that  of  the 
Rice-starch  Manufacture  by  M.  Adlung  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxi.  58,  543  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
XXX.  675  ;  xxxi.  363) ;  the  manufacture  of  Wheat-starch  in  Halle,  by  Adlung  {Dingl. 
ccxxiv.  304;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1877,  1207). 

STAVROZiITE.  According  A.  v.  Lasaulx  {Min.  Mitth.  1872,  173),  most 
staurolites  contain  a  considerable  number  of  microscopic  enclosures  (chiefly  quartz, 
with  garnet,  mica,  magnetic  iron  oxide,  and  brookite),  and  to  these  he  attributes  the 
variations  in  the  analytical  values,  especially  that  of  the  silica  (v.  412).  From  an 
analysis  of  staurolite  from  Monte  Campiano,  near  Faido,  which  microscopical  ex- 
amination showed  to  be  the  purest,  he  deduces  the  formula  : 
Fe,Mg  ) 

(Al,Fe)HO'>  or  (Fe,Mg)0,2(AP,Fe2)0^2Si02. 
Si2  J 

The  analysis  gave : 

SiO^         Al^'O*        Fe'O^        PeO         MgO        H"0  Sp.gr. 
29-81       48-26       5  31       12-03       3-25       0-86       99-52  3-71 

Rammelsberg  finds  {Ber.  vi.  127)  that  when  staurolites  rich  in  enclosed  silica 
are  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  free  silica  is  dissolved,  and  a  residue  is  left 
agreeing  in  composition  with  pure  staurolite  from  the  St.  Gothard.  In  staurolites 
which  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  free  silica,  the  hydrofluoric  acid  partly  decom- 
poses the  silicate,  but  in  this  case  also  a  summation  of  the  constituents  of  the  decom- 
posed and  undecomposed  portions  leads  to  the  same  composition  (No.  5) : 


TiO^ 

SiO^ 

A1='0» 

FeO 

MgO 

H»0  ■ 

1. 

0-56 

29-46 

52-29 

13-42 

2-29 

1-42  = 

99-44 

2. 

30-24 

52-59 

13-86 

2-81 

1-60  = 

101-10 

3. 

0-16 

30-23 

52-85 

14-65 

2-41 

4. 

0-39 

30-23 

51-16 

14-66 

2-73 

1-26 

5. 

1-00 

31-76 

5003 

14-18 

207 

0-96 

1  and  2.  Gothard.  3.  Pitkaranda ;  the  residue  left  after  treatment  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  amounts  to  61  per  cent.  The  acid  dissolved  out — together  with  35-2  per 
cent.  Si02— only  1-3  Al^O^,  2-4  FeO,  and  0-1  MgO.  4.  Bretagne;  original  amount  of 
silica  50-75  per  cent.    5.  Bretagne. 

Staurolite  from  the  Culsagee  mine,  where  it  occurs  in  small  blue  grains  of  sp.  gr. 
3-711,  interstratified  with  damourite,  has  been  analysed  by  F.  A.  Genth  {J.'pr.  Chem. 
[2],  ix.  49)  with  the  following  results  : 

Loss  by 

SiO^*  APO^        Fe^O^        FeO         MgO         CaO  ignition 

27-91       52-92       6  87       7-80       3-28       trace       1-59  =  10037 

STEARIC  ACZB,  C'^H^'O^.    OwMrrewce.— Stearin,  the  glyceride  of  this  acid 
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occurs,  together  with  palmitin  and  olein,  in  the  fat  of  parsley  seeds  (E.  v.  Gerichten, 
Ber.  ix.  1125). 

Formation  from  Ricinoleic  acid. — When  phosphorus  and  iodine  are  gradually  added 
to  a  warm  emulsion  of  ricinoleic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  yellow  oil  is 
formed,  consisting  of  iodostearidenic  acid,  C'"H^'*IO-,  and  this  acid,  treated  with  nascent 
hydrogen  (zinc-foil  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid),  is  converted  into  stearic  acid.  lodo- 
stearidecic  acid  easily  takes  up,  2  at.  bromine,  forming  the  acid  C''*II^''Br-IO-'  (Claus 
a.  Hassenkamp,  Ber.  ix,  1916). 

Becompoaiiion  hy  Heat. — Stearic  acid  may  be  distilled  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  almost  without  decomposition,  but  when  distilled  four  times  or  more  in  a 
closed  vessel,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved  into  hydrocarbons,  water,  and  carljon  dioxide, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  acids  and  ketones.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  product 
thus  obtained  was  found  to  contain,  besides  water  of  the  whole  Aveight),  all  the 
members  of  the  paraffin  series  from      to  C'^,  and  all  those  of  the  olefine  series  from 

to  C^^.  Lower  members  of  both  series  were  contained  in  the  resulting  gases 
(Gr.  Johnston,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  8). 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Stearic  acid,  see  Eamdohr  {Bingl.  fol.  J.  ccxix.  518; 
Jdhresh.f.  Chem.  1876,  1092). 

On  the  separation  of  Stearic  from  Oleic  acid  in  mixtures  produced  by  the  saponifica- 
tion of  Fats,  see  Oleic  acid  (p.  1432). 

STEAROI.IC  ACID,  C'^H^'^O-.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Overbeck  (vi.  1038), 
is  converted,  by  oxidation  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  into  a  greenish  oil  coagulating  to  a 
semi-solid  mass  from  which  water  extracts  azelaic  acid,  C^H"*0^  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  residue  deposits  stearoxylic  acid,  C'^H^-0^  in  greenish  laminae ; 
and  the  mother-liquor  separates  into  two  layers,  viz.  an  alcoholic  liquid  containing 
only  a  small  quantity  of  stearoxylic  acid,  and  an  oily  layer,  which  does  not  contain 
azelaic  aldehyde,  C^H'^0^,  as  stated  by  Overbeck,  but,  on  saponification,  yields 
pelargonic  acid,  CH^^O^,  togetherwithnitrosopelargonic  acid,  C"H"^(N0)'^02 
(vi.  903),  which  detonates  when  heated.  Ethyl  pelargonate,  C^H''0-.C-H■^  is 
also  formed  in  this  reaction  (L.  Limpach,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxc.  294). 

STEPHAKTUS  SEEDS,  AI.KAZ.OIDS  OP.  The  alkaloids  of  the  seeds  of 
Belphinium  Staphisagria  have  been  examined  by  Marquis  (Buss.  Zeitschr.  Pharm. 
xvi.  449,  481,  513).  The  bruised  seeds  (1-2  kg.)  were  repeatedly  exhausted  with 
four  times  their  weight  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  containing  5  to  10  grams  of  tartaric 
acid;  the  resulting  alcoholic  solution  was  distilled  in  a  vacuum ;  the  residue,  which 
contained  a  green  oily  layer,  was  separated  from  the  latter  in  a  tap-funnel,  then  immedi- 
ately mixed  with  acid  sodium  carbonate  in  quantity  sufficient  to  give  it  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  and  agitated  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  thusobtained  left  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  crystals  of  delphinine;  the  mother-liquor  contained  delphinoidine 
or  delphisine;  and  the  liquid  exhausted  with  ether  yielded  to  chloroform  the 
amorphous  base,  staphisagrine.  The  oil,  which  holds  in  solution  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alkaloids,  is  shaken  with  water  very  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  separate  these  bases,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  treated  as  above.  In 
favourable  cases,  2-5  kg.  of  seeds  thus  treated  yield  18*1  grams  of  alkaloids  soluble  in 
ether,  and  10' 59  grams  of  crude  staphisagrine,  altogether  1*15  per  cent,  of  alkaloids. 

The  deipJiinine  crystallised  from  ether  is  purified  by  treatment  with  the  same 
solvent ;  the  uncrystallisable  mother-liquors  are  evaporated  down  ;  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  water  containing  tartaric  acid  to  separate  resinous  decomposition-products 
of  delphinoidine,  then  immediately  saturated  with  acid  sodium  carbonate,  and  again 
digested  with  ether  ;  and  the  residue  insoluble  therein  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  chloroform  and  then  mixed  with  a  four-  or  five-fold  quantity  of  ether,  where- 
upon staphisagrine  separates  out,  aud  delphinoidine  is  left  on  evaporation.  This  last 
base,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  completely  soluble  in  acidulated  water,  and  dissolves 
in  ether  free  from  alcohol,  yielding  a  solution  which  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  excess 
of  the  solvent.  To  purify  the  staphisagrine,  the  contrary  method  is  adopted  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  repeatedly  precipitated  by  ether  from  solution  in  chloroform  ;  it  has  not 
been  obtained  colourless. 

Delphinine,  C-H^^NO^  (at  100°).  This  base  crystallises  in  the  orthorhombic 
system,  with  the  axml  ratio  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-63736  :  1  :  0-80402.  Most  frequent  com- 
bination P  .  OP  .  CO  P  00.  It  decomposes  at  120°  without  fusion.  At  20^  it  dissolves 
in  5000  pts.  water,  20-8  alcohol  of  98  per  cent.,  11 -1  ether,  and  15-8  chloroform.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  optically  inactive,  and  exhibits  only  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 
It  tastes,  at  first,  purely  bitter,  but  afterwards  produces  a  cooling  and  benumbing 
sensation.  It  dissolves  in  pure  sulphuric  acid,  with  faint  brownish  colour,  changing 
to  reddish  and  violet,  but  does  not  produce  any  other  conspicuous  colour-reactions. 
The  aurochloride  has  the  composition  C--H^^NO^,HCl,AuCP ;  the  mercuriodide, 
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Q222;35]^0^,HI,IIgP.  From  gravimetric  saturation-experiments,  the  composition  of  the 
sulphate  Si^-pesLVS  to  be  3C22H3^NO^H-SO^ ;  that  of  the  nitrate,  3C"H3sNO«.2HN03 ; 
of  the  hydrochloride,  3C2'^H^^N0*^,2HC1,  but  volumetric  determinations  gave  different 
formulae  for  the  sulphate  and  nitrate. 

Selphinoidine,  C^'^'K^^WO''  (?)  This  base  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions, 
in  water  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  6475,  in  absolute  ether  1  :  3,  and  still  more 
abundantly  in  alcoholic  ether  ;  easily  also  in  chloroform.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  a  bitter  taste,  with  after-taste  like  that  of  delphinine,  and  is 
optically  inactive.  It  melts  between  110^  and  120°  (?)  Its  colour-reactions  are 
those  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  delphinine.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with 
dark  brown  colour  changing  to  red-brown.  With  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes 
first  brown,  then  green  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bromine-water  it  produces  a  splendid 
violet  colour.  It  decomposes  during  drying.  Its  platinochloride,  like  that  of  delphinine, 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  extremely  unstable.  The  aurochloride  has  the  composi- 
tion C^-H««N20^3HCl,2AuCP.  Saturation-experiments  gave  for  the  sulphate  the 
formula  C^2H68N•'■'O^H2SO» ;  for  the  nitrate,  C«H««N20^2HN03 ;  for  the  hydrochloride. 
C42jj68N207,2HCl,  and  for  the  acetate,  C'^-Wm^O^IG'WO^ 

Selphisine,  C-^'H^'^N^O^  (?)  This  alkaloid,  in  one  instance,  when  fresh  seeds 
had  been  used,  crystallised  from  the  mother-liquors  of  delphinine.  It  resembles 
delphinoi'dine  in  its  colour-reactions,  and  is  not  much  less  soluble  than  the  latter  in 
alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  but  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen. 

Stapbisagrine,  C-^H^^NO^,  is  always  amorphous,  dissolves  in  200  pts.  of  water, 
and  855  pts.  of  ether,  and  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  and  chloroform ;  tastes  like 
delphinine  ;  melts  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  90°.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  is 
optically  inactive,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  differs  from  delphinoi'dine  in  its 
colour-reactions,  iDeing  coloured  by  sulphuric  acid  cherry-red  to  violet,  less  strongly 
the  purer  it  is — by  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  only  dirty  brown — and  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  bromine  only  faintly  and  transiently  reddish.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  red  to 
brown.  Its  aurochloride  has  the  composition  C--H^^NO^HCl,AuCP ;  the  mercuriodide 
Q22jj33]sj05,HgP  (?)  Its  other  salts,  analysed  as  above,  appear  to  be  composed  as 
follows:  sulphate,  (C22H='=^NO^)2mSO< ;  nitrate,  Q'^-'^^O^WO^  •  hydrochloride, 
C22H33N05,HC1 ;  acetate,  C-H^^no^C^H^O^. 

STERTTBERGITE.    See  Silveb  Sulphides. 

STERZiIITGITB.    See  Vermicitlites. 

STXIiBEXa-E  AIiCOHOZiS,  C^'^H^^O^  =  G^^W\OKy.  Hydrobenzoms.—The 
experiments  of  Forst  a.  Zincke  and  of  Zincke  a.  Breuer  on  these  alcohols  have  already 
been  described  in  this  volume  under  Diphbnylene  Alcohols  (p.  679).  The  following 
additional  results  have  been  obtained  by  Breuer  {Inaugural  dissertation,  Marburg,  1877). 

The  two  solid  products  (anhydrides^  obtained  from  hydrobenzoi'n  and  isohydro- 
benzoin  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  have  the  composition  (C^H''^CH-)-0,  and 
boil  at  131°  and  100°  respectively.  They  are  but  slightly  acted  upon  by  benzoic  and 
acetic  anhydrides  ;  but  hydrobenzoin-anhydride  heated  with  benzoic  acid  for  seventeen 
hours  at  230°-240°,  yields  the  corresponding  benzoic  ether  melting  at  240°-243'',  and 
with  acetic  acid  at  160°-170°  the  acetic  ether  which  melts  at  134°.  The  reaction 
with  benzoic  acid  also  yields  stilbene.  Isohydrobenzoin-anhydride  reacts  differently 
with  benzoic  and  acetic  acid,  yielding  stilbene,  together  with  bitter  almond  oil  (recog- 
nisable by  its  odour),  but  only  very  small  quantities  of  ethereal  products.  With 

.CHCl 

benzoyl  chloride,  both  these  anhydrides  yield  stilbene  chloride,  (G^WY^  \       ,  melt- 

\CHC1 

ing  at  192°.  Phosphorus  pentachloride,  heated  with  hydrobenzoin-anhydride  for  half 
an  hour  at  130°,  yields  chiefly  stilbene  chloride  ;  with  isobenzoin-anhydride  it  yields 
first  a  chloride,  convertible  by  acetic  acid  and  silver  acetate  into  hydrobenzoin,  while 
stilbene  chloride  is  produced  only  at  a  later  stage  of  the  reaction.  Both  the  anhy- 
drides, when  heated  for  eight  hours  at  200°  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  are 
converted  into  dibenzyl  (m.  p.  51°-52°).  Both,  when  treated  with  chromic  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  yield,  as  chief  product  (together  with  benzoic  acid),  a  body  having 
the  composition  C^^W-O"^,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  in  small  felted  needles  melting  at  155°,  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  slightly 
in  petroleum-ether.  This  body,  heated  for  12  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  at  200°  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  (1  gram  of  substance,  0-5  phosphorus,  and 
2-5  hydriodic  acid),  yields,  together  with  dibenzyl,  a  substance  melting  at  144"-145°, 
and  separable  from  the  dibenzyl  by  distillation  with  steam,  in  which  it  does  not 
volatilise.  This  last  substance  appears  to  have  the  composition  C'^H^^O^,  and  to  be 
formed  as  a  third  oxidation-product  of  the  anhydrides. 
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The  liquid  product,  diphenylacetaldehyde,  {C'^W'yGR — COH,  obtained  from  hydro- 
benzoin  and  isohydrobenzoin  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  681),  boils  at 
315°,  and  gradually  decomposes  on  keeping.  It  dissolves  in  acid  potassium  sulphite, 
forming  a  crystalline  compound  which,  however,  is  very  unstable,  and  has  not  been 
obtained  pure.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and  is  converted  by  oxida- 
tion with  moist  silver  oxide,  potassium  permanganate,  and  chromic  acid,  into  benzo- 
phenone,  benzoic  acid  being  also  produced  when  permanganate  is  employed  as  the 
oxidiser.  With  alcoholic  potash  at  120°-130°,  the  aldehyde  yields  benzhydrol, 
together  with  dipheuylmetliane  and  diphenylacetic  acid. 

The  above-described  anhydrides  and  aldehyde  are  also  produced  by  heating  the 
hydrobenzoi'ns  in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  130°- 
150°  (Breuer). 

Stilbene  Sulphide,  C'^H^^s^  also  called  Sulphostilbcne,  separates,  according  to 
Barbier  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  vii.  522),  from  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
benzyl  sulphide,  (C^H^)-S,  which  have  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  stilbene 
(p.  676).  It  forms  light  white  needles  melting  at  108°-169°,  unites  with  picric  acid, 
forming  red  opaque  needles,  and  with  Fritzsche's  reagent,  forming  light  yellow  rhombic 
lamellae.  According  to  Forst,  the  sulphur-compound  obtained  as  above  is  not  stilbene 
sulphide,  but  probably  impure  tolyl-aJlyl  sulphide,  (C''H^.C)^S. 

STIXiBITE.    See  Zeolites. 

STORAX.  The  constituents  of  liquid  storax  have  been  investigated  by  W.  v. 
Miller  {N.  Rep.  Pliarm.  xxiv.  1  ;  Ber.  ix.  274 ;  more  fully,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii. 
184  ;  clxxxix.  338).  This  substance  contains,  in  addition  to  the  previously  known 
constituents,  styrolene,  cinnamic  acid,  and  styracin  (i.  497,  986),  the  following  bodies  : 
(1).  Phenyl-propyl  cinnamate  in  somewhat  considerable  quantity;  (2).  Ethyl  cin- 
namate  in  small  quantity  ;  (3).  A  crystallisable  substance  combining  with  acid  sodium 
sulphite,  smelling  like  vanillin,  and  melting  at  65°  (ethyl-vanillin  ?)  in  very  small 
quantity  ;  (4).  A  resinous  body,  whose  composition  could  not  be  determined,  accom- 
panying the  last  in  moderately  large  quantity;  (5).  Two  alcoholic  bodies  (a- and /3- 
storesinol)  in  very  considerable  quantity  ;  (6).  The  cinnamic  ethers  of  these  alcohols 
in  not  inconsiderable  quantity  ;  (7).  The  sodium-derivative  of  storesinol  in  very  small 
quantity. 

Styrolene  from  liquid  storax,  and  cinnamene  from  cinnamic  acid,  are  regarded  by 
V.  Miller  as  identical;  van 't  Holf's  styrocamphcne  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  175), 
described  as  a  Isevogyrate  substance  having  the  composition  C'H'^O  or  C'**H'*^0,  is 
perhaps  not  an  original  constituent  of  storax,  but  is  formed  subsequently  by  decom- 
position of  23henylpropyl  cinnamate. 

Testing  of  Liquid  Storax. — To  detect  the  presence  of  turpentine,  H.  Hager 
{Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  247)  mixes  the  liquid  storax  in  a  test-glass  with  half  its 
volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  agitates  the  mixture  repeatedly  with  several  times  its 
volume  of  petroleum-ether.  If  the  storax  is  pure,  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  this 
solvent  is  colourless  with  a  bluish  opalescence,  and  has  a  pleasant  odour,  but  in 
presence  of  turpentine  it  is  yellowish,  and  has  an  unmistakable  odour  of  that  sub- 
stance. With  good  liquid  storax  the  residue  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent. ;  if  it 
exceeds  this  proportion,  the  presence  of  adulteration  may  be  suspected. 

STORESIM-OI.,  C='«H^so3  =  C3«H55(OH)3,  is  the  residue  left  after  exhausting 
liquid  storax  successively  with  caustic  soda,  cold  alcohol,  cold  petroleum-ether,  and 
hot  petroleum-ether.  It  melts  between  160°  and  168°,  and  is  oxidised  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution  by  chromic  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation 
of  three  acids  not  yet  examined.  With  acetyl  chloride  it  yields  a  mono-  and  a  tri- 
acetyl  derivative.  Bromine  converts  it  into  a  bromide  having  the  composition 
C^«li"Br^ 

STRENGITZ:.  This  mineral  occurs  in  an  isolated  ironstone  and  psilomelane- 
block  in  the  silicious  slate  of  the  great  brown  iron-ore  deposit  of  Diinsberg,  near 
ti lessen,  in  globular,  reniform,  and  radio-fibrous  aggregations,  having  a  drusy  surface 
and  often  accompanied  by  very  fine  eacoxene.  Earely  isolated  crystals  arc  found, 
possessing  a  strong  vitreous  lustre.  These  crystals  are  transparent  or  translucent, 
red  in  various  shades  (pomogranate-red  and  carmine-red),  also  white,  and  occasionally 
colourless  ;  streak  yellowish-white  ;  hardness  3-4  ;  sp.  gr.  2-87-  Before  the  blowpipe 
the  mineral  fuses  easily  to  a  black,  shining  globule,  colours  the  fiame  bluish-green, 
and  gives  the  reactions  for  iron.  On  heating  it  in  the  matrass,  much  water  is  evolved, 
whilst  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  easily,  especially  when  hot,  but  it  is  not  easily 
attacked  by  nitric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  material  for  analysis,  selected  portions 
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of  the  mineral  were  treated  with  stannous  chloride  solution,  which  dissolved  out  the 
brown  iron-ore  and  left  the  small  isolated  crystals  of  strengite  behind.  An  analysis 
of  these  showed  the  mineral  to  have  the  following  composition  : 

43-18  37-42  19-40  =  10000 

from  which  the  formula  Fe^O^P^O^  +  iH'^O  is  obtained.  Strengite  belongs  therefore 
to  the  same  class  of  minerals  as  scorodite,  (Fe^O^As^O^  +  4H20),  and  the  barrandite  of 

54^^203  ) 
|^pQ3  >  P^O^  +  4H20 ;  it  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system,  the 

forms  observed  in  combination  being  oo  P  oo  .  go  .  mP  00  ;  the  latter  could  not 

be  accurately  determined.  Cleavage  indistinct,  parallel  to  co  P  oo,  a  pearly,  vitreous 
lustre  characterising^  the  cleavage-planes.  The  habit  of  isolated  crystals  is  '  thin- 
tabular  '  through  00  P  00,  but  the  commonest  occurrence  is  a  sheaf-like  aggregation  on 
which  only  the  faces  of  P  are  visible.  Numerous  measurements  of  the  crystals  were 
made,  with  the  following  results  : 

Angle  of  the  terminal  edge  of  P  in  the  macrodiagonal  =  102°  14' 
„                „                ,,       brachydiagonal  =  115°  8' 
Angle  of  the  prism  =  118°  36' 

Mean  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  axes  obtained  from  the  above  measurements, 
a  :  b  :  c=l  :  ri855  :  1-1224,  whence  are  calculated  the  angles  as  follows,  viz. : 

Macrodiagonal  terminal  edge  ofP  =  101°38' 
Brachydiagonal  „  „  =115°  36' 
Lateral  edge  of  P        .       .       .  =  111°  30' 

These  calculated  angles  agree  very  closely  with  the  measurements  obtained  with 
scorodite  by  Breithaupt,  Miller,  von  Zeparovich,  von  Kokscharow,  and  vom  Eath, 
viz. : 

Macrodiagonal  terminal  edge  of  P  =  102°  28' 
Brachydiagonal  „  „  =114°  28' 
Lateral  edge  of  P       .       .'       .  =  111°  42' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  strengite  and  scorodite  are  isomorphous.  Their  re- 
semblance in  form  and  occurrence  is  very  striking,  and  their  complete  isomorphism 
may  be  regarded  as  a  further  proof  of  the  close  analogy  of  arsenic  acid  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  each  other.  They  are  probably  the  final  members  of  the  series  of  phosphatic 
minerals  to  which  pyromorphite  and  mimetesite  belong  (A.  Nies,  Jahrb.  f.  Min. 
1877,  8). 

S^RIGOVZTE.    This  mineral  occurs  at  Striegau  in  Silesia,    An  analysis  by 
Websky  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.  ]  874,  302)  of  a  specimen  from  a  recently  opened  druse  gave : 
SiO'  APO»  Fe^O^  FeO  MnO         CaO         MgO  H^O 

28-425      16-604      11-432      26-211      7  247      0  364     0  364     9  309  =  99-956 

Neglecting  the  slight  excess  of  water  over  2  mols.,  the  empirical  constitution  of 
strigovite  dried  at  100°  is  H^M'O'CR-j^'Si^O",  in  which  (M")^  =  |Fe  +  ^Mn,  Ga,  Mg), 
and  =  f  Al  +  |Fe.    Among  species  nearly  allied  to  strigovite,  Websky  enumerates 

aphrosiderite  from  Weilburg ;  delessite  from  La  Greve,  near  Mielin  ;  cronstedtite 
from  Przibram ;  thuringite  from  Eeichmannsdorf  and  Schmiedefeld,  and  owenite 
from  the  Potomac  river. 

STROnSElTERITZ:.  A  silver-copper  glance,  forming  the  principal  ore  of  a 
mine  on  the  Hoyada,  in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Catamarca,  Argentine  Republic. 
It  occurs,  partly  with  small  quantities  of  copper  pyrites  and  galena,  iutergrown  in 
tile-ore,  partly  in  the  interior  of  nodules  consisting  externally  of  chrysocolla  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cerusite.    An  analysis  by  Siewert  gave  : 

Ag  .  Cu  S  Insol.  Sp.  gr. 

52-60  31-61  14-38  1-07  =  99*66  6-15-6-19 

(A.  Stelzner,  Min.  Mitth.  1873,  250). 

STROXTTIAlirXTE.  H.  Laspeyres  describes  crystals  of  strontianite  (strontium 
carbonate)  from  Hamm,  in  Westphalia,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  acuminated  forms 
of  this  mineral,  exhibit  obtuse  pyramids  and  brachydromes  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1876, 
431).  According  to  F.  Hessenberg  {ibid.  1870,  626),  nineteen  forms  are  observed  on 
strontianite,  whereas  on  the  isomorphous  mineral,  aragonite,  only  fifteen  can  be 
recognised.  Sandberger  {ibid.  589)  describes  strontianite  as  the  petrifying  material 
of  an  ammonite  from  the  liroconite  of  Wasseralfingen. 

STROXTTIUM.    This  element  has  been  detected  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  by 
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C.  A.  Young  (Sill  Am.  J,  [3],  iv.  356).  It  exists,  together  with  barium,  in  all 
primary  rocks,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  easily  determined  in  a  single  gram  of  fel- 
spar, mica,  gneiss,  granite,  or  syenite  (Dieulafait,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xv.  530 ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  444).  Sea-water  also  contains  strontium,  both  as  carbonate  and 
as  sulphate,  and  when  it  is  evaporated,  either  spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
the  strontium  carbonate  is  precipitated,  together  with  the  calcium  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  whilst  the  deposits  of  sodium  chloride  and  those  from  the  mother-liquors 
are  free  from  it.  From  the  sea-water  it  passes  and  has  passed  into  the  shells  of  con- 
chylia,  recent  and  fossil,  which,  as  well  as  the  gypsums  of  various  formations, 
all  contain  strontium.  Strontium  has  also  been  detected  in  certain  mineral  springs, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  all,  since,  according  to  Dieulafait,  these  springs  derive 
their  saline  constituents  chiefly,  and  in  most  cases  exclusively,  from  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  all  of  which,  being  deposits  from  ancient  seas,  contain  strontium  {Coni'pt. 
rend.  Ixxxiv.  1303). 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  the  Metal. — Benno  Franz  {J.  pr.  Chem.  cvii.  253) 
has  prepared  strontium  in  considerable  quantities  by  heating  an  amalgam  of  the  metal 
in  an  iron  crucible  through  which  a  stream  of  well-dried  hydrogen  is  passed.  The 
strontium  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  fused  cake,  easily  removable  from  the 
crucible.  The  strontium-amalgam  is  prepared  by  heating  a  saturated  solution  of 
strontium  chloride  with  sodium-amalgam  at  90°,  repeating  this  treatment  several 
times,  then  washing  the  resulting  strontium-amalgam  well  with  water,  and  drying  it 
thoroughly  between  bibulous  paper. 

Strontium  prepared  as  above  is  a  faintly  yellowish  metal  which  resembles  barium, 
and  may  with  moderate  facility  be  beaten  out  into  thin  laminse.  In  contact  with  the 
air  it  oxidises  rapidly,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  burns  away  with  emission  of 
sparks.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  but  does  not  volatilise  even  at  a  bright  red 
heat.    Sp.  gr.  =  2-4. 

Estimation  and  Separation. — On  the  estimation  of  strontium  as  sulphate,  see 
P.  Schweitzer  {Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1877).  Strontium  sulphate  dissolves  on  the  average  in  8,000  pts.  of  cold 
water;  but  the  solubility  varies,  according  to  circumstances,  from  7,500  to  10,288  pts. 
water. 

On  the  separation  of  Strontium  from  Barium  as  Chromate,  see  Barium  (p.  142). 

Oxides. — Strontia,  SrO  (also  lime  and  baryta),  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  be- 
longing to  the  regular  system  by  heating  the  nitrate  (15  to  20  grams)  in  a  covered 
porcelain  crucible  placed  in  a  coke  fire.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  cleave  parallel  to 
the  cubic  faces,  and  the  best  specimens  are  perfectly  transparent.  The  specific  gravitie." 
and  specific  volumes  of  the  three  crystallised  oxides  are  as  follows  : 

CaO  SrO  BaO 

Specific  gravity   3-251  4*750  5722 

Specific  volume   17-225  21-789  26-739 

The  values  for  strontia  are  very  nearly  the  means  between  those  for  lime  and  baryta 
(Briigelmann,  Wiedermann's  Annalen,  iv.  277). 

Hydroxide,  SrH^O-. — On  the  Heat  of  Formation  of  this  Compound,  see  p.  959  ; 
on  the  Heat  of  Formation  of  the  Hydrate,  SrffO^ -i-  gH^O,  see  p.  982  ;  on  its  Heat  of 
Solution,  p.  1001. 

The  dry  hydroxide  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine,  but  the  hydrates  with  5  and  8 
mols.  water  of  crystallisation  are  converted  by  chlorine  into  chlorate  and  chloride  of 
strontium,  togethor  with  a  small  quantity  of  hypochlorite  (Konigel,  "Weisberg,  Ber. 
xii.  511). 

The.  peroxide,  SrO-,  is  formed  when  strontium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  only  so  f;ir  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  red-hot ;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  is  decomposed.  The  carbonates  of  calcium  and  barium  are  converted  by 
similar  treatment  into  peroxides,  that  of  barium  having  a  yellow  colour  (H.  Struve, 
Zcitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1872,  22). 

On  the  Industrial  Uses  of  Strontium-Compounds,  see  Biedermann  {Hofmanns 
EniiL'ickclung  dcr  chemischen  Industrie,  ii.  514). 

STROPHAN'TIW.  A  poisonous  substance  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  Stro- 
phantus hispidus,  which  are  used  in  Africa  as  an  ordeal.  It  forms  colourless  crystals, 
soluble  with  neutral  reaction  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  not  exhibiting  the  properties 
either  of  an  alkaloi'd  or  of  a  glucoside.  The  seeds  also  contain  a  non-poisonous 
alkaloid  called  inci7ie  (Hardy  a.  Gallois,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  261).  See  also 
T.  R.  Fraser  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  iii.  229). 

SXR1JVXTS.    Native  ammonio-magnesium   phosphate,   (NH*)2Mg'P20^]  2aq. 
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(iv.  570).  The  occurrence  of  this  mineral  in  an  old  dung- pit  at  Brunswick  is  noticed 
by  E.  J.  Ottmer  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1873,  400)  and  by  R.  Otto  {Ber.  1873,  783).  Ac- 
cording to  A.  Sadebeck  ^Min.  Mittli.  1877,  950),  the  axial  ratio  a\h'.c=^ 
0'5567  :  1  :  0-9121.  The  cleavage  according  to  OP  is  more  distinct  than  that  according 
to. the  brachy diagonal,  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  principal  direction  of 
cleavage.  Twins  occur  according  to  OP,  the  individual  crystals  being  grown  together 
sometimes  at  the  upper,  sometimes  at  the  lower  end.  From  the  results  of  corrosion- 
experiments,  it  appears  that  struvite  is  not  hemihedral. 

STRYCmfflBTB,  C-'H-N^O^.  Detection.— Eov  the  detection  of  strychnine  in 
chemico-legal  investigations,  J.  St.  Clair  Gray  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  125) 
triturates  the  suspected  substances  with  water  to  a  pulp,  mixes  this  with  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  digests  the  mixture  at  27°  for  about  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  then  pours 
it  into  a  dialyser.  After  forty-eight  hours,  the  dialysate  is  evaporated  down  to  a 
drachm  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  chloroform.  The  aqueous  solution  is  then  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  again  agitated  with  chloroform,  and  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation  may  be  examined  for  strychnine  by  the  usual  tests.  According  to 
J.  B.  Lyman  {ibid.  126),  potassium  permanganate,  silver  oxide,  and  hydrated  man- 
ganese dioxide  produce  with  strychnine  the  same  colour-reactions  as  chromates,  and 
in  many  respects  are  even  superior  to  the  latter  as  tests  for  that  alkaloid. 

On  the  detection  and  separation  of  Strychnine  in  mixtures  of  Alkaloids,  see  Plant- 
Bases  (p.  1635). 

Eeaction  of  Strychnine  with  Nitric  Acid. — "When  strychnine  is  added  to  nitric  acid, 
and  the  liquid — on  completion  of  the  reaction,  which  is  attended  with  copious  eA'olu- 
tion  of  nitrous  fumes — is  diluted  with  water,  an  amorphous  body  is  thrown  down,  the 
solution  of  which  in  glacial  acetic  acid  deposits,  after  dilution,  a  basic  substance, 
perhaps  consisting  ofnitrostrychnine.  When  strychnine  is  boiled  for  some  time 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  deposits  a 
crystalline  acid  having  the  composition  C*^H'*N''0^^,  which  melts  with  decomposition 
above  300°,  and  forms  red  amorphous  salts  (R.  Schiflf,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  viii.  82). 

Strychnine  Tri-iodide,  C-'^W^WO'^.'Rl^,  prepared  by  triturating  2  pts.  strych- 
nine with  1  pt.  iodine,  and  crystallising  the  mixture  from  alcohol,  forms  violet  needles 
resembling  potassium  permanganate,  and  is  identical  with  that  described  by  Tilden, 
and  probably  also  with  that  obtained  by  Herapath  (v.  441).  It  is  unstable  in  solution, 
but  in  the  solid  state  it  may  be  heated  without  alteration  to  135°.  It  dissolves  with 
red  colour  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  when  heated  with  alcoholic  iodine-solution, 
appears  to  be  converted  into  a  higher  iodine-compound  (H.  R,  Bauer,  Arch.  Pharm. 
[3],  V.  289). 

Polyhydrosulpliide,  C2'H^2]s;f2Q2  jj2g3^  Hofmann,  who  obtained  this  compound 
by  mixing  a  cold- saturated  solution  of  strychnine  in  strong  alcohol  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  containing  free  sulphur,  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
C2iH'i2j;f 2023233  (vi.  1040).  E.  Schmidt  {Ber.  v.  1267)  found  that  an  alcoholic 
solution  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  deposited  after  some  time  orange-red 
needles,  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  2C-'H'2N*0-,3H-S2.  Hofmann,  however 
{Ber.  X.  1087),  finds  that  the  compound  prepared  by  Schmidt's  method  is  identical  in 
colour,  composition,  facility  of  decomposition,  and  chemical  behaviour  in  general, 
with  that  obtained  by  his  own.  To  determine  which  of  the  two  formulse  above  cited 
is  the  true  representative  of  its  composition,  weighed  quantities  of  the  compound 
were  treated  with  a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting 
precipitates  were  weighed  and  analysed  ;  moreover,  the  polyhydrosulphide  was  de- 
composed with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  resulting  black 
precipitate  was  weighed.  Numerous  analyses  showed  that  the  arsenic  precipitate  has 
the  composition  As'^^S'^  and  is  formed  in  quantity  corresponding  with  the  equation 
SH^S'^H- As20^  =  3H20-i- As^S^*,  and  that  the  lead  precipitate  has  the  composition 
PbS®.  Hence  Hofmann  now  represents  the  polyhydrosulphide  by  the  formula 
^Q2ijj22]sf202)2jg;2g6^  whlch  agrees  very  closely  with  the  results  of  the  elementary 
analysis.  The  compound  is  probably  however  not  a  salt  of  the  acid  H^S^,  for  although 
when  decomposed  by  acids  it  yields  a  clear  oil  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  agreeing 
in  its  essential  properties  with  hydrogen  persulphide,  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
yield  by  double  decomposition  any  compounds  that  can  be  regarded  as  salts  of  the 
acid  H'^S*^.  The  polyhydrosulphide  is  most  probably  analogous  in  constitution  to  the 
periodides,  and  may  perhaps  be  formulated  as  2C2'H2'^N202,H'■^S2,S^  in  which  case  the 
oil  separated  from  it  by  acids  must  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  additional  sulphur 
in  hydrogen  disulphide.  E.  Schmidt,  also  {Ber.  x.  1288).  now  admits  the  identity  of 
Hofmann's  polyhydrosulphide  of  strychnine,  prepared  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
with  his  own  compound  obtained  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and  attributes  the  inferior 
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stability  of  the  latter  to  the  circumstance  that  it  separates  in  less  compact  crystals, 
which  are  therefore  more  easily  attacked  by  reagents.  Compare  Brucine  Hydro- 
SULPHIDES  (p.  353). 

Hydrates  of  Strychnine  or  Hydrostrychnines  (Gal  a.  Etard,  Compt,  rend. 
Ixxxvii.  362).  Strychnine  takes  up  2  ant]  3  mols.  H-0,  forming  compounds  which  act 
as  distinct  bases,  uniting  with  acids  to  form  crystallisable  salts.  They  are  formed 
by  heating  finely  pulverised  strychnine  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  cold-saturated 
solution  of  baryta  for  about  forty  hours  at  135°-140^  in  sealed  tubes  freed  from  air 
as  completely  as  possible.  The  liquid  freed  from  baryta  by  carbon  dioxide,  filtered 
in  a  stream  of  that  gas,  and  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  finally  deposits  white  crystals  of 
dihydrostry chnin  e,  C'-'H-'^N-O*  =  C-'H''^-N'0-,2H-0,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  water.  This  compound  forms  microscopic  prisms,  dissolves 
easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  well-crystallised  hydrochloride,  and  a  sparingly 
soluble  tartrate  which  also  crystallises  well.  Trihydrostry chn ine,  C^'H^^^N'-'O' = 
Q2ijj22]v^2Q2^3jj2Q^  coutaincd  in  the  mother- liquors  of  the  preceding  compound,  forms 
yellowish  prisms,  and  yields  a  well-crystallised  tartrate. 

Both  these  bodies  are  moderately  stable  in  the  solid  state,  but  extremely  liable  to 
alter  in  solution,  especially  the  trihydro-compound,  so  that  in  their  preparation,  &c., 
it  it  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  air  as  completely  as  possible.  Both  of  them 
give  a  specular  deposit  with  silver  nitrate,  and  reduce  the  chlorides  of  gold  and 
platinum,  with  violet  coloration.  They  do  not  give  the  strychnine  reaction  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  chromate.  They  appear  to  possess  the  character  of 
aldehydes,  as  is  further  shown  by  their  behaviour  with  sodium  bisulphite,  and  they 
are  probably  identical  with  Schiitzenberger  s  oxy-  and  dioxystrychnine  respectively 
(iv.  320). 

STRYCKN'OS.  The  fat  extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux 
vomica  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  capric,  caprylic,  caproic,  and  butyric 
acids,  and  that  of  an  acid  containing  76-89  per  cent,  carbon,  and  having  a  melting 
point  higher  than  that  of  stearic  acid  (F.  Meyer,  Huss.  Zeitschr.  Tharm.  1875, 
417,  449). 

ST-S-CERZN,  C='H'20='  -  C^H^.CHOH.CHOH.CH^OH.     Syn.   with  Phenyl- 

GLYCEKOL  (p.  1562). 

STYPK9JZC  ACID,  C«H(NO-)3(OH)2.  Syn.  with  Triniteoresorcinol 
(p.  1750). 

STYRACm,  STYRYL  CITiTIB-AMATE,  or  CINNYI.  CIMIUAIVIATE, 

Ci8Hi«0-  =  C«H'0'.C«H"  =  C«ff .CH==CH.C0-C"H9.  This  compound  is  contained, 
together  with  styrolene,  free  cinnamic  acid,  and  other  bodies,  in  liquid  storax,  and 
may  be  separated  therefrom  by  methods  already  described  (i.  986).  W.  v.  Miller 
(iN\  B.c]).  Pharm.  xxiv.  1),  after  distilling  off  the  styrolene  with  vapour  of  water,  beats 
the  resinous  residue  on  the  water-bath  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  crystallised 
sodium  carbonate,  till  the  mass  no  longer  froths ;  decants  the  aqueous  solution  which 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  free  cinnamic  acid  in  the  storax;  heats  the  residue 
with  a  solution  of  1  pt,  caustic  soda  in  40  pts.  water  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  cinnamic 
acid,  and  free  the  styracin  from  the  greater  part  of  the  resin  ;  treats  the  residue  with 
cold  alcohol,  and  crystallises  the  portion  insoluble  therein  from  hot  alcohol.  The 
crystals  of  styracin  thus  obtained  are  purified  by  pressure  between  filter-paper  and 
further  treatment  with  cold  alcohol,  which  removes  any  portion  of  resin  that  may 
still  adhere  to  them.  The  styracin  thus  obtained  melts  at  44°.  It  unites  with 
bromine,  yielding  a  dibromide  and  a  tetrabromide,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a 
resin  which  has  not  been  obtained  pure.  The  constitution  of  styracin  and  its  two 
bromine-compounds  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae  : 


C«H*  C«H^ 

C^H^ 

C^H^ 

C-H^ 

C«H3 

1  1 
CH  CH 
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CHBr 
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CHBr 
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CHBr 

II  II 
CH  CH 

11 

CH 

1 

CHBr 

1 

CHBr 

1 

CHBr 

1  1 

COO  CH2 

Styrolene. 

COO  CH2 

Dibromiile. 

COO  GW 

Tetrabromide. 

The  dibromide  is  converted  by  reduction  into  ph enjd-propyl  cinnamate 
[phenyl-acrylate],C«H^CH=CH.COOC3H«(C^H5),andthe  tetrabromide  into  phenyl- 
propyl  phenylpropionate,  C'^H^CH-'.CH-.COOC-'H«(C«H^).  Styracin  itself  is 
but  little  inclined  to  take  up  hydrogen. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  phenyl-propyl  cinuamate  in  ethereal  solution  gives  rise 
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to  phenyldibromopropyl  cinnamate,  C8H^C00C3H*Br2(C«H5),  and  other  pro- 
ducts still  richer  in  bromine.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  bromine-vapour,  phenyl- 
propyl  cinnamate  is  converted  into  styracin  tetr  a  bromide  (W.  v.  Miller,  Liehig's 
Amialen,  clxxxviii.  184). 

ST-mOOil.IVEPHB3a-Ei.    See  Storax  (p.  1827). 

STITROSjBWS,  C^H^.  Syn.  with  Cinnamene  (p.  497).  It  is  formed,  together 
•with  benzene,  naphthalene,  phenanthrene,  and  anthracene,  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
ethylene  and  diphenyl  vapour  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright  redness 
(Barbier,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  660).    On  its  occurrence  in  Storax,  see  p.  1827. 

A  compound  of  styrolene  with  acid  sodium  sidphitc,  C^H^.NaHSO^  is  formed  by 
heating  1  mol.  styrolene  (from  cinnamic  acid)  for  several  hours  with  a  solution  of 
1  mol.  of  the  acid  sulphite  (concentration  2  :  5),  best  at  about  120°.  It  crystallises 
from  water  in  nacreous  laminse,  melts  at  306°,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  is  soluble  also  in  ether.  Styrolene  obtained  from  liquid  storax,  or  by 
distillation  of  metastyrolene,  appears  to  react  with  sodium  bisulphite  somewhat 
differently  from  that  which  is  prepared  from  cinnamic  acid,  yielding,  when  heated 
with  the  bisulphite  solution  at  110°,  small  quantities  of  crystals  different  in  appearance 
from  those  above  described ;  moreover,  the  most  favourable  temperature  for  the 
formation  of  the  crystals  in  the  preparation  from  styrolene  obtained  from  liquid  storax 
or  from  metastyrolene  is  about  155°  (W.  v.  Miller,  N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  31). 

STirROX.Eiri:  AI.C0H0I.,  C8Hi<'02=  0«H\CHOH.CH20H.  Syn.  with  Phenyl- 
glycol  (p.  1563). 

SVSERZC  ACIDS,  C8H'*0*.  Ordinary  suberic  acid  (m.  p.  140°),  originally 
obtained  by  oxidising  cork  with  nitric  acid,  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  110°,  on  paraffin  (p.  1489). 

The  two  following  acids,  isomeric  with  it,  have  been  obtained  synthetically : 

OT.CmCH.CO^H 

(1)  .  Diethyl-succinic  acid,  I  .    The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid 

CH^CmCH.CO^H 

is  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  a-bromobutyrate  or  a-iodobutyrate  at  120°-130°  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  finely  divided  silver  and  methyl  iodide,  which  latter  assists  the  reaction,  but 
takes  no  direct  part  in  it : 

CH'.CH^.CHBr.CO^C^H^ )  OT.CH^.CH.CO^C^Hs 
\  +  Ag2  =  2AgBr  +  I 

CH'.GH^.CHBr.CO^C^ff  J  CH^.OmOH.CO^C^Hs 

It  boils,  after  rectification,  at  233°-235°  (C.  Hall,  Ber.  vi.  28). 

(2)  .  Tetramethyl-succinic  acid,  |  .    The  ethylic  ether  of  this 

(CH3)2C.C02H 

acid  is  produced  in  like  manner  from  ethyl  bromisobutyrate : 

(CH)20.C02C2H« 


{OWfOBv.OO'^Om^ 
(CH3)2CBr.C02C2H5 


+  Ag2  =  2AgBr  +  \^ 


{owycoo'^om^ 

By  subjecting  the  product  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  ethylic  tetramethyl- 
succinate  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  230°-231°  (uncorr.),  and  having  a  sp.  gr. 
of  r012  at  0°,  1*0015  at  13'5°.  The  suberic  acid  obtained  from  it  forms,  after  three 
crystallisations  from  hot  water,  small,  hard,  frequently  spherical  groups  of  crystals, 
apparently  consisting  of  quadratic  tablets  with  pyramidal  summits.  It  melts  at  95°, 
and  resolidifies  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  It  is  not  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  very  slightly  at  100°,  but  sublimes  at  higher  temperatures  in  broad 
feathery  laminse.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  less  soluble 
in  cold  water,  100  pts.  water  at  11°  dissolving  2'2  pts.  of  it.  The  ammonium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium  salts  are  also  very  soluble ;  the  barium,  calcium,  and  lead  salts  are 
white  bulky  precipitates  ;  the  copper  salt  is  a  bluish-green  precipitate  ;  the  silver  salt 
a  white  precipitate  which  quickly  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  light,  and  dissolves  in 
2,500  pts.  water  at  10°  (Hell  a.  Wittekind,  Ber.  vii.  319). 

CH2.C00H 

SUCCmiC  ACID,  C^H^O''  =  I  .    This  acid  has  been  found  in  the 

CH2.C00H 

juice  of  unripe  grapes  gathered  in  June  (Brunner  a.  Brandenburg,  Ber.  ix.  982) ;  also 
among  the  products  of  the  schizomycetic  fermentation  of  mannitol  (p.  777),  and  in 
urine  after  asparagus  has  been  eaten  (Hilger,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxi.  208). 

Succinic  acid  is  formed  :  a.  By  the  oxidising  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  normal 
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butyric  acid,  and,  together  with  acetic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  same  acid  on  normal 
caproic  acid ;  but  in  both  cases,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  the  action  goes 
further,  and  the  succinic  acid  is  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid  and  water  (Erlenmeyer, 
Sigel  a.  Belli,  Ber.  vii.  696).  )8.  By  heating  ethyl  chlorocarbonate,  bromacetic  acid, 
and  finely  di Abided  silver  in  molecular  proportions  at  130^^  in  a  sealed  tube.  The 
reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  equation: 

2(CH2Br.C02H)  +  Ag^  =  2AgBr  +  Q-K\QOm)\ 

the  chlorocarbonic  ether  taking  no  direct  part  in  it,  but  being  resolved  into  CO^  and 
C^IPCl.  A  fetid  brominated  liquid  is  formed  as  a  secondary  product  (A.  Stelzner, 
Ber.  vi.  184). 

The  preparation  of  succinic  acid  from  ethylene  cyanide  by  decomposition  with 
alcoholic  potash  (Simpson's  method,  v.  451)  takes  a  long  time  when  largo  quantities 
of  material  are  operated  on;  and,  according  to  Jungfleisch  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix, 
197),  the  conversion  of  the  ethylene  cyanide  into  succinic  acid  may  be  much  more 
quickly  effected  by  gradual  addition  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  : 

C'=H'(CN)2  +  2N0'H  +  4H20  =  2(N0^NH')  +  C'H'(C0-H)2. 

The  use  of  nitric  acid  has  the  further  advantage  of  decomposing  colouring  matters 
which  would  otherwise  contaminate  the  product. 

Reactions.  1,  Succinic  acid,  like  other  diatomic  bibasic  acids,  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride,  benzoyl  chloride,  succinyl  chloride,  and  acetic  anhydride  into 
the  corresponding  anhydride,  the  reactions  being  represented  by  the  following  general 
equations  : 

I.    R'cooH  +  R'COCl  =   R"qqO  +  E'COOH  +  HCl 

or  11.    K  QQQYL  ^   E'COCl  ~       CO^  +    E'CO^  +  ^^^^ 
.ndUl.    E"gOOH       KCO^     ^  j^.CO^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

In  this  manner  succinic  acid  and  isodibromosuccinic  acid  are  easily  converted  into 
anhydrides  by  acetyl  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  isosuccinic  acid, 
CH^.CH(CO-H)-,  and  ordinary  dibromosuccinic  acid,  are  not  attacked  ;  succinyl 
chloride  and  succinic  acid  yield  succinic  anhydride  ;  and  acetic  anhydride,  heated  for 
several  hours  in  sealed  tubes  (mostly  at  125°-150°)  with  succinic  and  isodibromo- 
succinic acid,  converts  them  into  their  anhydrides.  Ordinary  dibromosuccinic  acid, 
heated  with  acetyl  chloride,  yields  acetyl  bromide,  acetic  acid,  and  monobromomaleic 
anhydride  (Anschiitz,  Ber.  x.  325,  1881). 

On  the  reaction  of  Succinic  acid  -with  Vara'plienylencdiamhie,  see  Phenylene- 
DiAMiNES  (p.  1560);  with  Phthalic  Anhydride  (p.  1615). 

SUGARS.  Distribution  in  Plants. — V.  Jodin  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  491),  from 
a  comparison  of  the  known  facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  sugars  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  A  great  number,  if  not  all,  the  plants  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  contain, 
distributed  through  their  organisms,  sugar  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  saccharose  and 
inverted  sugar. 

2.  In  the  same  plant  the  average  amount  of  sugar  in  the  leaves  is  very  small,  but 
it  attains  its  maximum  in  the  flowers,  fruits,  stems,  and  roots,  which  possess  the 
chlorophyllic  function  in  a  slight  degree  only. 

3.  The  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  leaves  cannot  be  regarded  as 
evidence  against  the  direct  production  of  sugar  by  these  organs. 

4.  The  constant  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  in  fungi  appears  to  prove 
that  the  glycogenic  and  chlorophyllic  functions  are  independent  of  each  other.  In  the 
green  leaf  these  two  functions  exist  together,  but  are  not  mutually  dependent. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the  '  nectar '  of  various  flowers  (the  sweet-tasting 
liquid  secreted  within  the  cups  of  flowers  which  are  fertilised  by  insects)  has  been 
determined  by  A.  S.  Wilson,  with  the  following  results : 
• 

1.  Fuchsia,  per  flower 

2.  Claytonia  Ahindidcs,  ditto 

3.  Everlasting  pea,  ditto  . 

4.  Vetch  {Vicia  Cracca)  per  raceme  . 

5.  Ditto,  per  single  flower  . 

6.  Eod  clover,  per  head 

7.  Ditto,  per  floret  .... 

8.  Monkshood,  per  flower  . 


Total 

Fniit- 

Caiie-snprar 

mgm. 

sucrar 

(as  fruit-) 

7-59 

1-69 

5-9 

0-413 

0-175 

0-238 

9  93 

8-83 

1-60 

3-16 

3-15 

0-01 

0-158 

0-158 

7-93 

5-95 

1-98 

0-132 

0-099 

0-033 

6-41 

4-63 

1-78 
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Saccharose,  Cane-sug-ar,  Beet-sugrar.  This  kind  of  sugat  exists,  togetlief 
with  dextrose,  in  vine-leaves.  In  one  experiment  a  kilo,  of  the  leaves  yielded  9-2  g. 
saccharose  and  26-5  g.  dextrose;  in  another,  more  quickly  carried  out,  15'80  sac- 
charose and  17 '49  glucose.  Cherry  and  plum  leaves  were  also  found  to  contain  both 
kinds  of  sugar  ;  1  kilo,  of  plum-leaves  gave  33  g.  saccharose  and  12  g.  dextrose  (Petit, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  944).  Researches  on  the  distribution  of  saccharose  in  the  sugar- 
beet  have  been  published  by  C.  Violette  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxix.  899  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
[6],  iii.  646  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1875,  376). 

Specific  Gravity. — According  to  Maumene  {Bull.  Soc.  CJmn.  [2],  xxii.  23),  the 
specific  gravity  of  cane-sugar  is  1"5951  at  15°,  whereas  former  determinations  gave 
1-606  (v.  470).  The  dissolution  of  sugar  in  water  is  attended  with  diminution  of 
volume,  unless  the  sugar  and  water  are  brought  together  in  equal  proportions  by 
weight.  With  excess  of  water,  contraction  takes  place ;  with  excess  of  sugar,  expan- 
sion ;  both  however  in  small  proportion  only. 

Solubility  in  Water. — According  to  Courtonne  (Cowp^^.  rewt^.  Ixxxv.  959),  100  g. 
water  at  12"5'^  dissolve  198*547  g.  cane-sugar,  a  result  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the 
proportion  1  :  2  found  by  Berthelot  and  by  Scheibler,  not  with  Mauraene's  result 
(1  :  3).    At  45°,  100  g.  water  dissolve  245  g.  sugar. 

On  the  Crystallisation  of  Cane-sugar  on  the  large  scale  (preparation  of  sugar-candy), 
see  Weitz  {Dingl.  ccxxxi.  452 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  844). 

Eeactions. — 1.  When  well-dried  nmmonia-gas  is  passed  over  perfectly  dry  sac- 
charose, the  sugar  becomes  opalescenc  at  first,  and  viscid  after  about  twelve  hours. 
The  maximum  amount  of  ammonia  taken  up  is  7'83  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  sugar, 
but  part  of  this  is  given  off  when  the  strength  of  the  current  of  gas  is  diminished,  and 
when  the  sugar  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  increase  of  weight  sinks  to  1-2  per  cent. 
After  three  months  the  sugar  was  found  to  jetain  0'37  per  cent,  ammonia,  and  to  have 
a  strong  bitter  taste  (E.  Laborde,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  82). 

2.  Conversion  into  Glucose. — Experiments  by  H.  Pellet  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5], 
xiii.  394)  on  the  action  of  various  substances  on  cane-sugar  as  influenced  by  temper- 
ature and  the  duration  of  the  action,  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

(1).  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  weak  solutions  of  saccharose  alter  more  rapidly 
than  concentrated  solutions. 

(.2).  Glucose  assists  in  the  transformation  of  saccharose  into  glucose,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  pre-existing  quantity,  but  its  action  becomes  nil  when  the  sugar- solution  is 
saturated  (Gunning). 

(3)  .  Mineral  salts  act  strongly  on  saccharose  at  a  certain  temperature.  Chloride 
of  potassium  appears  to  be  more  energetic  in  its  action  than  the  nitrate.  Ammonium 
nitrate  has  a  very  energetic  action.  By  boiling  for  thirty  minutes  a  mixture  of  100 
c.c.  of  water,  10  grams  of  sugar,  and  5  grams  of  ammoniun  nitrate,  all  the  sugar  is 
transformed  into  glucose. 

(4)  .  Organic  salts  have  a  very  weak  action. 

(5)  .  The  quantity  of  glucose  found  in  the  molasses  from  the  refinery  is  determined 
by  the  total  influence  of  time,  heat,  and  mineral  salts,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
glucose  pre-existing  in  the  unrefined  sugar. 

3.  Inversion  and  Fermentation. — Cane-sugar  is  readily  inverted  by  certain  fer- 
ments, such  as  Penicillium  glaucitm  and  Aspergillus  niger ;  several  species  of  Mucor, 
however  {M.  mucedo,  M.  circinello'idcs,  &c.),  have  no  action  upon  it.  Two  species, 
M.  spinosus  and  M.  circinelldides,  resemble  one  another  in  their  action  on  beer-wort, 
but  the  second  is  much  the  more  active.  When  these  bodies  are  placed  in  liquids 
destitute  of  free  oxygen,  their  mycelium  takes  the  form  of  cells  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  ;  the  mycelium,  however,  reverts  to  the  ordinary  form  directly  the  liquid 
is  aerated.  In  solutions  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  alcoholic  fermentation  is  set  up,  as 
in  beer-wort,  but  in  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  there  is  no  fermentation  ;  if,  however, 
spores  of  Torulas,  or  of  any  other  ferment  capable  of  inverting  cane-sugar,  be  added, 
the  ordinary  alcoholic  fermentation  commences.  Hence  it  appears  that  cane-sugar  is 
not  directly  fermentable  (U.  Gayon,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  52). 

Detection. — To  detect  sugar  in  glycerin,  R.  Bottger  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  x. 
608)  mixes  6  drops  of  the  glycerin  with  100  drops  of  distilled  water,  1  drop  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-3,  and  30  to  40  mg.  ammonium  molybdate,  and  boils  the  mixture. 
If  sugar  is  present,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Estimation.— \.  By  Ferric  Chloride.  The  property  of  sugar  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  ferric  chloride  by  ammonia  may  be  made  available  for  the  estimation 
of  sugar.  100  milligrams  of  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric  chloride  require  2-587  g. 
sugar  to  keep  the  liquid  clear  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Accordingly,  to  this  quantity  of 
the  sugar  to  be  examined — after  addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  to  separate  any  lime 
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that  may  be  present — ammonia  is  added  in  excess,  and  then  solution  of  crystallised 
ferric  chloride  as  long  as  the  liquid  remains  clear.  The  number  of  mgm.  of  iron  added 
without  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  will  then  give  the  percentage  of  real  sugar  in 
the  sample  :  the  solution  must  not  be  heated.  If  the  ferric  chloride  has  been  decom- 
posed by  prolonged  heating  at  100°,  2-710  g.  sugar  will  be  required  to  keep  100  mgm. 
iron  in  solution.  As  invert-sugar  acts  much  more  strongly  in  this  way  than  crystal- 
lisable  sugar  (0-387  g.  saccharose  after  inversion  acting  as  strongly  as  2-587  g. 
before  inversion),  the  saccharose  must,  previous  to  titration,  be  freed  from  invert- 
sugar  by  treatment  with  cold  alcohol  (E.  KifFard.  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1103). 

2.  C.  Nicol  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chcm.  1875,  179)  finds  by  comparative  experiments 
that  the  inversion  of  sugar,  with  a  view  to  its  determination  by  Fehling's  solution, 
is  best  effected  by  heating  it  in  sealed  tubes  at  130°,  the  inversion  being  then  com- 
plete either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  an  acid,  whereas  if  the  sugar  is  heated 
in  an  open  vessel,  the  addition  of  an  acid  is  necessary.  No  difference  was  observed 
between  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  that  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  comparative  merits  of  various  methods  of  estimating  cane-sugar,  see 
G.  C.  Stewart  {Chem.  News,  xxxi.  212,  223),  H.  C.  Humphrey  {Amcr.  Chemist,  vi. 
203;  Chcm.  News,  xxxiii.  205).  A  table  of  the  properties  of  different  A'aricties  of 
cane-sugar,  founded  on  an  investigation  by  Lotmann,  is  given  by  K.  F.  Smith  {Chem. 
News,  xxxiii.  225).  On  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  coloured  liquids  containing 
glucose,  see  Pellet  a.  Parquier  {Monit.  scient.  [3],  vii.  1074 ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem. 
1877,  1193). 

Estimation  of  the  yield  of  Pure  Crj/stallisahle  Sugar  frcm  various  raw  Beet-sngars. 
C.  Scheibler  {Zcitschr.  dcs  Vcreins  filr  die  Rubencucker-indiistrie,  1872,  297  ;  Dingl. 
'pnJ.  J.  ccvi.  48)  describes  an  improved  method  of  carrying  out  the  process  devised  by 
Payen  in  1846,  by  wdiich  the  syrup  adhering  to  the  already  crystallised  sugar  is  re- 
moved by  washing  with  an  acid  saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  alcohol  of  about  85  per 
cent.  For  Payen's  single  washing  fluid  and  tared  filter,  Scheibler  substitutes  the 
following  fluids  and  apparatus  :—(l).  Alcohol  of  99-100  per  cent.;  (2).  Alcohol  of 
96  per  cent,  saturated  with  sugar ;  (3).  Alcohol  of  92  per  cent,  also  saturated  ;  and 
(4).  Alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  mixed  with  5  vols,  per  cent,  of  ordinary  acetic  acid  and 
saturated  with  sugar.  About  20  grams  of  the  sugar  to  be  tested  is  weighed  into 
tared  tubes  about  2  centimeters  wide  and  15  centimeters  long,  having  a  narrow  tube 
fused  on  to  them  at  one  end,  and  containing  a  plug  of  felt  or  cotton- wool  just  above 
junction  of  the  wide  and  narrow^  portioi^!.  These  tubes  are  connected  by  their 
narrow  ends  with  bottles,  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  can  be  created  by  some  con- 
venient means,  such  as  a  Buusen  water-pump,  while  their  wide  upper  extremities  are 
closed  by  corks  carrying  two  tubes,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  admission  of  dry  air, 
•  and  the  otlier  (carrying  a  stopcock)  for  the  introduction  of  the  washing  fluids  by 
means  of  a  pipette.  The  sugar  is  first  covered  with  absolute  alcohol  and  left  to  stand 
for  fifteen  minutes  ;  this  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  replaced  by  No.  2,  which  is  followed 
by  No.  3,  and  then  by  No.  4.  This  last,  which  is  the  effective  solvent  of  the  syrup, 
is  left  on  the  sugar  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  is  then  allowed  to  run  off 
slowly  ;  more  is  added  and  run  off,  and  so  on,  till  the  sugar  imparts  no  more  colour 
to  the  liquid.  The  remaining  portions  of  (4)  are  then  displaced  by  the  other  liquids, 
used  in  reverse  order,  and  the  nearly  pure  sugar  left  is  dried  by  passing  air  through 
it  while  the  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  metallic  casing  filled  with  steam.  The  weight  of 
the  residue  so  obtained  is  obviously  that  of  the  sugar  which  existed  ready  crystallised 
in  the  original  specimen  plus  sand  and  other  impurities  insoluble  in  spirit.  It  is  now 
only  necessary  to  '  polarise '  this  residue  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  wdiich  it 
contains,  and  so  obtain  all  the  data  required  to  ascertain  how  much  crystallised  sugar 
was  contained  in  the  original. 

Estimation  of  Saccharose  in  Coloured  Liquids  containing  Ghicosc. — The  following 
method  is  recommended  by  Pellet  a.  Pasquier  {Monit.  scicnt.  [3],  vii.  1074).  (1).  100 
grams  of  the  liquid  under  examination  (molasses)  are  diluted  with  water  to  a  total 
volume  of  500  c.c.  (2).  100  c.c.  of  this  liquid  are  mixed  with  40  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
lead  acetate  (sp.  gr.  1-150-1 -200)  diluted  with  water  to  200  c.c.  and  filtered.  (3).  Of 
this  filtrate,  100  c.c.  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  acetic  acid,  and  examined  in  the  sacchari- 
meter,  the  observed  rotation  being  reduced  to  100  c.c.  of  the  normal  liquid,  and  the 
sugar  calculated  for  100  g.  of  normal  molasses.  (4).  50  c.c.  of  the  liquid  obtained  as 
in  ('2)  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid,  inverted  at  70°  ;  slightly  supersaturated 
with  soda  wdien  cold  ;  acidulated  with  acetic  acid;  diluted  to  100  c.c. ;  mixed  (if  too 
strongly  coloured)  with  1  g.  animal  charcoal;  filtered ;  introduced  into  the  saccharimeter; 
the  temperature  determined  ;  and  the  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formulae  (the  first  applying  to  Soleil's,  and  the  second  to 
Laurent's  saccharimeter),  in  which  S  denotes  the  sum  of  the  saccharimetric  readings 
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before  and  after  inversion — i.e.  the  entire  diminution  of  rotation — and  T  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  inverted  solution  at  the  time  of  observation : 

Formula  for  Soleil : 

p  =    ^ Q Q  ^    and^-/^^'^^  or  P  .  d-1635  =  Sugar  for  100  c.c. 
288  —  1  100 
Formula  for  Laurent : 

p  ^    200  S    and  ^-lil^  or  P.  0-1620  =  Sugar  for  100  c.c. 
288-T  100  ^ 

(5).  To  determine  the  normal  glucose,  10  c.c.  of  No.  2  are  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  diluted  to  100  c.c,  of  which  30  c.c.  are  to  be  mixed  with  30  c.c.  copper  solution, 
warmed  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  copper  precipitate  weighed.  (6).  To  estimate  the 
total  sugar,  10  c.c.  of  liquid  No.  2  are  mixed  in  a  flasl:  of  250  c.c.  capacity  with  10  c.c. 
sulphuric  acid  (100  g.  H^SO^  in  the  litre)  and  50  c.c.  water ;  the  mixture  is  heated  in 
the  water-bath  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  diluted  to  250  c.c. ;  the 
total  glucose  estimated  as  above  in  30  c.c.  of  the  liquid,  after  cooling,  and  calculated 
to  100  g.  of  the  molasses ;  the  original  amount  of  glucose  deducted  ;  and  the  difference 
calculated  to  crystallisable  sugar.  The  ratio  of  the  normal  glucose  to  the  difference 
between  the  crystallisable  sugar  determined  by  the  saccharimeter  and  that  determined 
by  the  copper  solution,  affords  the  means  of  estimating  the  rotatory  power  belonging 
to  the  reducing  sugar. 

On  the  Estimation  of  Saccharose  and  Glucose  by  the  Optical  Saccharimeter,  see 
Landolt  ('  Das  optische  Drehungsvermogen  Organischer  Substanzen,'  Braunschweig, 
1879,  148-188). 

Sugar  manufacture. — On  the  Kefining  of  Sugar,  see  Wichelhaus  {Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  die  Ruhenzucker  Industrie,  1878,  177-318;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1879,  1149  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  690) ;  by  the  use  of  Alumina  :  Kohlrausch  {Chem.  Centr.  1878, 
185). 

Purification  of  Syrups  by  boiling  with  dilute  Sulphuric  and  Hydrochloric  acid ; 
Margueritte  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccx.  327  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  1167)  ;  by  Ammonium 
Phosphate  and  Baryta:  P.  Lagrange  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1245  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii. 
299  ;  Jahresb.  1873,  1072  ;  1874,  1169);  by  Phosphoric  acid:  Vibrans  {Lingl.  pol.  J. 
ccxxi.  387,  579;  Jahresb.  1876,  1138)  ;  by  Calcium  Borate:  Lecale  a.  Gaudry  {Dingl. 
ccxx.  154;  Jahresb.  1876,  1139). 

Decalcification  of  Syrups  by  Phosphoric  acid  :  Scheibler  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxi.  257  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  1189;  Jahresb.  1874,  1167). 

Purification  of  Beet-juice  with  Barium  Carbonate  and  Hydrate:  Lagrange  {Compt. 
rmd.  Ixxx.  397  ;  Jahresb.  1875,  833). 

Kecovery  of  Crystallisable  Sugar  from  Molasses  :  H.  Schwarz  {Dingl.  ccxxvi.  182  ; 
Jahresb.  1877,  1189;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  179);  Drevermann  {Chemische  Industrie- 
zeitung,  1878,  214;  Jahresb.  1878,  1151);  Zenisek  {Jahresb.  1878,  1152).  Eecovery 
from  Calcium  Sucrates:  Drevermann  {Chem.  Centr.  1879,  46);  Stiffens,  Manoury, 
Mateyczek  a.  Drevermann  {Chem.  Centr.  1879,  269  ;  Jahresb.  1878,  844). 

Effect  of  Salts  on  the  Crystallisation  of  Sugar:  Durin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  621 ; 
Jahresb.  1875,  1126);  Lagrange  {Dingl.  cexix.  363  ;  Jahresb.  1876,  1138). 

2.  Iiactose,  or  Milk-sugar,  C'^H^^O".  This  sugar,  when  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphiiric  acid  acid  diluted  with  2  vols,  water),  the  water  being  continually  renewed 
as  it  evaporates,  till  a  light  brownish  coloration  is  produced,  splits  up  into  two  sugars 
or  glucoses,  CH'-O^,  viz.  Dextrose  and  Galactose.  To  separate  these,  the  solution 
is  neutralised  with  calcium  carbonate,  mixed  with  baryta  water,  then  treated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  concentrated,  left  to  crystallise  slowly,  and  finally  mixed  with  alcohol, 
whereupon  the  galactose  separates  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass ;  and  the  mother- 
liquor,  especially  on  addition  of  absolute  alcohol,  yields  a  second  crystallisation,  con- 
sisting of  dextrose.  The  separation  of  these  glucoses  may  also  be  effected  by  means 
of  alcohol  of  95-98  per  cent.,  in  which  the  latter  is  the  more  soluble  of  the  two. 

Galactose  crystallises  in  prisms,  melts  at  118°-120°in  the  air-dried  state,  at  142°- 
144°  after  drying  at  100°.  It  reduces  only  4  mols.  cupric  sulphate,  whereas  dextrose 
reduces  5  mols.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  mucic  acid.  Heated 
at  160°  for  twenty-four  hours  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  pentacetyl- 
galactose,  C'*HXC^H^O)''0®,  a  pale  gum-like  substance,  which  softens  at  62°,  and 
melts  at  66°-67°.  The  dextrose  from  milk-sugar  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  distinct 
modification,  and  called  Lactoglucose ;  but  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  that  it 
is  identical  with  grape-sugar.  It  melts  in  the  air-dried  state  at  70°-71°,  and  at  132°- 
135°  after  drying  at  100°  (Fadakowski,  Ber.  ix.  42,  278;  xi.  1069). 

Synthesis  of  Lactose. — When  the  mixture  of  galactose  and  dextrose  obtained 
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as  above  is  heated  to  boiling  with  3  pts.  of  acetic  anhydride  (b.  p.  146°-150°)  in  a 
reflux  apparatus  till  the  mass  is  completely  dissolved,  and  the  product  is  then  treated 
with  water,  a  viscid  ether  is  formed  having  the  composition  C'^H^^O'^  =  C'-H''*(C-H^O)'*0", 
and  identical  with  that  which  Schiitzcnberger  obtained  by  heating  milk-sugar  with 
excess  of  acetic  anhydride  (vi.  1045).  The  two  products  agree  in  melting  point  (52°), 
and  in  specific  rotatory  power,  the  ether  prepared  as  above  giving  [a]D=  -i-30"82°, 
Schiitzenberger's  ether  +31°;  both  readily  give  off"  acetic  acid  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  when  saponified  with  alkalis  yield  one  and  the  same  product,  viz.  milk-sugar. 
The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  lactose  thus  obtained  from  the  ether  prepared  as 
above  described  was  found  to  be  [a]D=  +  56'7°,  that  of  natural  milk-sugar  being 
+  56"4°.  The  S3'nthetically  prepared  lactose,  heated  for  two  hours  at  140-145°, 
yielded  an  anhydride,  C'-H-'-'O",  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  [a]  „  =  60-05°  ;  that 
of  dehydrated  milk-sugar  is,  according  to  Biot,  [a]i,  =  +  60*28°  ;  according  to  Berthelot, 
+  59  3°  (Demole,  Ber.  xii.  1935). 

On  the  Alcoholic  Fermentation  of  Milk-sugar,  see  Milk  (p.  1325). 

3.  Maltose,  C^^H'^O"  +  H'^O.  This  isomeride  of  saccharose  and  lactose  is  the 
final  product  of  the  action  of  malt-extract  on  starch.  It  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  dextrose,  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  +  154  to  +  155°  for  the  transition-tint, 
and  its  cupric  oxide  reducing  power  is  to  that  of  dextrose  in  the  ratio  of  62  or  63  to 
100.  Ey  the  prolonged  action  of  acids  it  is  converted  into  dextrose  (O'Sullivan,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  XXV.  579;  xxxv.  771).    See  also  Starch  (pp.  1821-1823). 

4.  Melezitose,  C'^H-O".  This  kind  of  sugar,  first  obtained  from  the  manna 
of  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  growing  in  Tasmania  (vii.  869),  has  also  been  obtained 
from  a  Persian  manna,  originating  from  a  leguminous  plant  called  V Alhagi  Mauroruni. 
The  aqueous  extract  of  the  manna  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  treated  with  animal 
charcoal,  yields,  after  several  months,  a  crop  of  monoclinic  crystals  which,  after 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol  of  60  per  cent.,  are  quite  pure,  and  have  the  composition 
C'^H^O'^  +  H-0.  The  water  of  crystallisation  escapes  readily  at  100°,  or  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphiiric  acid,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Melezitose  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  140°,  and  has  a  dextrorotatory 
power  of  94°  48' for  the  transition-tint,  88°  5' for  the  line  D.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  it  yields  nothing  but  dextrose;  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  oxalic  but  no 
mucic  acid. 

The  manna  above  mentioned  was  found  to  contain  also  saccharose  and  a  syrupy 
sugar  which  reduced  Feliling's  solution,  but  was  not  fermentable.  The  saccharose 
was  extracted  by  dissolving  the  mother-liquor  of  the  melezitose  in  alcohol,  and  adding 
ether  till  the  solution  became  turbid,  the  saccharose  then  crystallising  out  after  a 
few  days  (A.  Villiers,  Ccmpt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  35  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xii.  43). 

5.  Another  sugar  isomeric  with  saccharose  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  perfectly 
pure  glucose  in  absolute  alcohol,  well  cooled  with  ice,  is  saturated  in  the  dark  with 
dry  hydrogen  chloride.  The  saturated  solution  is  heated;  the  acid  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  coloured  syrup  is  saturated  with  caustic  baryta,  and 
repeatedly  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  94  per  cent. ;  and  the  solution,  after  being  left  to 
evaporate  without  heating,  is  treated  with  ether  to  remove  a  substance  having  a  strong 
bitter  taste.  The  sugar  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  has  the  aspect  and  taste  of  gum, 
is  very  hygroscopic,  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  At  100°  it  gives  off  of  its 
weight  of  water,  and  becomes  hard  and  transparent ;  but  to  obtain  it  perfectly 
anhydrous,  it  must  be  dried  for  several  days  at  130°  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide. 
It  is  not  fermentable.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  liquid.  When 
heated  at  160°,  it  decomposes  according  to  the  equation  C'-H"0"  +  H^O  =  2C^H'-0^, 
yielding  a  sugar  having  the  composition  of  glucose,  but  not  identical  therewith,  inas- 
much as,  though  it  reduces  a  solution  of  copper,  it  has  a  very  sweet  taste  and  is  very 
difiicult  to  ferment.  The  compound  C'-H"(C-H^O)^0"  w^hich  Schiitzcnberger  obtained 
by  heating  cane-sugar  with  a  large  excess  of  acetic  anhj-dride  (vii.  1J05),  is  perhaps 
the  octacetyl-dcrivativc  of  this  sugar,  its  formation  being  analogous  to  that  of  the 
aldanes  (vii.  32)  from  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series  (Gautier,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  xxxii.  33). 

Glucoses,  Cir-O^.  Dextrog:lucose  or  Dextrose.  Occurrence. — Ac- 
cording to  E.  Mach  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  470),  the  sugar  of  the  grape  in  the  unripe 
state  is  chiefly  dextrose  ;  at  the  time  of  the  general  gathering  it  is  almost  wholly 
invert-sugar,  while  during  the  time  of  over-ripening  the  levulose  becomes  predomi- 
nant. During  fermentation  the  levulose  is  first  attacked,  afterwards  the  dextrose; 
cane-sugar  added  to  the  mixture  remains  unaltered  till  the  middle  of  the  fermentation, 
and  then  disappears.  31ust  of  wine  mixed  with  cane-sugar  yields  a  laevorotatory 
w)»ie ;  must  mixed  with  grape-sugar,  a  dextrorotatory  wine. 
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Dextrose  occurs  in  cinchona  harks,  probably  as  a  decomposition-product  of  quino- 
tannic  acid  (Carles,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iii.  643). 

Formation  and  ^preparation  from  Saccharose. — Darin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  754) 
finds  by  direct  experiment  that  the  conversion  of  the  saccharose  of  sugar-juices  into 
glucose  is  due,  not  to  fermentation,  but  to  purely  chemical  action,  and  that  it  is 
accelerated  by  heat.  The  presence  of  previously  formed  glucose  has  no  influence  on 
the  result,  but  the  reaction  of  the  solution  is  of  importance,  the  conversion  being 
much  quicker  in  acid  or  neutral  than  in  alkaline  solutions. 

JSTeubauer  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1876,  188)  prepares  pure  dextrose  by  adding 
white  cane-sugar  in  fine  powder  by  successive  portions  to  a  mixture  of  500-600  c.c. 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  and  30-40  c.c.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  when 
saturated  is  poured  off,  and  left  to  crystallise  in  a  covered  vessel ;  and  the  crystals  of 
dextrose  thus  obtained  are  washed  with  alcohol  till  the  liquid  runs  off  neutral,  then 
dried,  and  recrystaUised  from  boiling  alcohol. 

According  to  0.  Hesse  {Lieh.  Ann.  cxcii.  169)^  the  melting  points  of  glucoses  of 
various  origin  are  not  identical,  but  are  always  comprised  between  the  limits  80°  and 
84°.  Honey-sugar  melts  at  83°.  Starch-sugar,  after  purification  with  alcohol  and 
water,  agrees  with  honey-sugar  in  every  respect.  On  the  rotatory  power  of  these 
sugars,  see  p.  1221. 

Sodium-glucose,  C®H"NaO^  is  obtained  on  adding  sodium  ethylate  to  a  solution  of 
dextrose  in  absolute  alcohol,  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which,  when  quickly  filtered, 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  white  or  yellow- 
ish-white powder,  extremely  hygroscopic,  soon  becoming  glutinous  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  apparently  decomposing  into  sodium  hydroxide  and  glucose.  When 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  it  gives  oiF 
2mols.  water,  and  yields  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  the  formation  of  which  begins  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  70°.  Sodium  glucosate  dissolves  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  bromine,  yielding  bromoform,  and  the  compound  C'''^H^'*0'''^NaBr,  which  separates 
after  a  while  in  white  laminar  crystals  (Honig  a.  Eosenfeld,  Ber.  x.  871). 

Acetonitrose,  C^H'(C2H='0)''0^N0^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
on  acetochlorhydrose,  C^H^(C-H^0)^0*C1,  the  product  of  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride 
on  glucose  (vii.  12).  The  acetochlorhydrose  required  for  the  purpose  need  not  be 
quite  pure,  but  merely  freed  from  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  to  120°,  and  passing  a 
stream  of  air  through  it.  It  is  then  to  be  mixed  in  a  vessel  cooled  by  ice,  with  1 5  to 
20  times  its  volume  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixture,  after  standing  for  several 
hours,  poured  into  ice-cold  water.  White  flocks  are  then  deposited,  quickly  changing 
to  a  heavy  powder,  which  may  easily  be  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  unaltered 
acetochlorhydrose  by  crystallisation  from  ether  and  alcohol.  Acetonitrose  crystallises 
in  white  oblique  prisms,  or  large  rhombic  plates.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  explosive  by  heat  or  by  percussion.  It 
melts  at  145°,  has  a  density  of  1*3487  at  18^,  and  is  dextrogyrate,  [a]j  =  +159. 
Heated  to  100°  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted  into  a  body  which 
reduces  copper-solution,  and  is  blackened  by  alkalis.  Nascent  hydrogen  decomposes 
it  with  evolution  of  ammonia  (A.  Colley,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  437). 

Detection. — For  the  detection  of  dextrose  in  presence  of  dextrin  and  allied  bodies, 
C.  Barfoed  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873,  27)  uses  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  which, 
when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  dextrose,  gives,  after  a  short  time,  a  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide,  whereas  a  solution  of  dextrin  similarly  treated  remains  unaltered  for 
several  days.  Moreover,  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  very  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  gives  when  boiled  with  dextrose  and  left  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  cuprous  oxide,  whereas  pure  dextrin  gives  no  reduction.  Gum,  cane-sugar, 
and  milk-sugar  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  dextrin.  Barfoed  points  out  that  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  testing  dextrin  for  dextrose  are  untrustworthy,  inasmuch  as  Fehling's 
solution  is  reduced  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  by  very  weak  solutions  of  dextrin. 

To  detect  glucose  in  presence  of  saccharose,  E.  Bottger  {J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  432) 
mixes  the  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  (1  pt.  of  the 
crystallised  salt  to  3  of  water),  adds  a  pinch  of  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  and  heats  the 
liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  slightest  blackening  or 
grey  coloration  of  the  bismuth-salt  may  be  regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
presence  of  glucose.  In  the  application  of  this  test  to  the  detection  of  glucose  in 
urine  and  other  animal  fluids,  or  in  vegetable  juices,  the  blackening  of  the  bismuth 
may  arise  from  the  action  of  sulphur  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  albuminoids. 
To  eliminate  this  source  of  error,  E.  Briicke  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  1875,  52)  makes  use 
of  a  solution  of  potassium-bismuth  nitrate,  which  precipitates  albumin  and  its  deri- 
vatives. This  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  basic  bismuth  nitrate  in  a  hot  solution 
of  potassium  iodide,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  under  examination 
is  acidulated  with  the  same  acid,  then  treated  with  the  reagent,  and  filtered-  The 
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filtrate  should  not  be  clouded  either  by  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  a 
drop  of  the  test-liquid.  This  condition  being  fulfilled,  the  liquid  is  to  be  super- 
saturated with  a  concentrated  alkali-solution,  whereby  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  is 
produced,  and  boiled.  The  presence  of  glucose  will  then  be  indicated  by  a  blackening 
of  the  liquid  from  reduced  bismuth. 

Estimation, — (a).  By  Fehling's  Sohdion. — C.  ll.vivxs{Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1873, 
323)  mixes  a  measured  volume  of  the  sugar-solution  with  excess  of  Fehling's  solution, 
and  collects  the  separated  cuprous  oxide  on  a  filter,  dissolves  it,  after  washing,  in 
nitric  acid,  supersaturates  with  ammonia,  and  titrates  with  potassium  cyanide.  F. 
Mohr  {ibid.  296)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  excepting  that  he  oxidises  the  cuprous 
oxide  with  ferric  sulphate  or  solution  of  iron-alum,  and  determines  the  resulting 
ferrous  sulphate  by  titration  with  a  normal  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Loiscau  points  out  {  Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1602)  that  the  estimation  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  ilextrose  by  Fehling's  solution  may  become  inexact  if  the  liquid  contains  a 
.■onsiderable  quantity  of  caustic  soda.  If  the  sugar-solution  be  added  by  drops  to  the 
s.  I'ou-ily  alkaline  copper-solution,  a  larger  quantity  of  it  will  be  required  to  destroy 
tile  blue  colour  than  Avhen  the  titration  is  quickly  performed.  If  the  separated 
cuprous  C)xide  be  boiled  with  strong  soda-ley,  and  the  liquid  then  left  at  rest  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  will  recover  its  blue  colour.  Water  alone,  and  a 
solution  of  normal  sodium  tartrate,  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction.  These  sources  of 
error  may  be  avoided  by  reducing  the  alkalinity  of  the  solution  to  such  a  point  that 
1  litre  of  the  copper-solution  shall  be  neutralised  by  240  c.c.  of  decinormal  sulphuric 
acid, 

Boivin  a.  Loiseau  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1263)  observe  that  Fehling's  solution,  when 
diluted  with  distilled  water  and  boiled,  deposits  cupric  oxide,  and  becomes  more  or  less 
decolorised,  but  that  this  decoloration  does  not  take  place  when  river-water  (Seine- 
water)  is  used  instead  of  distilled  water.  They  attribute  the  decoloration  to  a  dis- 
sociation of  the  alkaline  copper-solution  by  the  pure  water,  which  is  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  salts.  G.  Missaghi  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1875, 
414)  suggests,  as  a  more  rational  mode  of  preventing  the  decomposition  in  question, 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  Kochelle  salt  to  the 
reagent. 

Champion  a.  Pellet  {Compt.  nnd.  Ixxx.  181)  attribute  the  non-decoloration  of  the 
solution  in  presence  of  certain  salts,  especially  calcium  salts,  to  the  formation  of  a  blue 
precipitate,  which  indeed  is  easily  proved  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt 
and  filtering,  the  liquid  then  running  through  colourless.  Salts  which,  like  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  cupric  chloride,  pro- 
duce on  boiling  a  greenish  tinge  in  the  liquid. 

Possoz  {Compt.  rend,.  Ixxv.  1836)  observed  that  Fehling's  solution,  when  it  con- 
tains excess  of  alkali,  precipitates  cane-sugar  as  well  as  glucose.  To  prevent  this,  he 
mixes  the  solution  with  an  alkaline  bicarbonate,  or  passes  carbon  dioxide  into  it. 
The  resulting  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate  -f  alkali-carbonate  has  no  action  on 
cane-sugar  at  60°-90°,  and  may  therefore  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  glucose  in 
presence  of  cane-sugar.  The  liquid  to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  this  solution,  and  kept 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  75°  ;  and  the  cuprous  hydrate  formed  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  transferred  while  still  moist  to  a  basin,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  cupric  chloride,  which  may 
be  titrated  with  stannous  chloride  (Champion  a.  Pellet,  lac.  cit.) 

P,  Lagrange  {ibid.  1005)  prepares  a  very  stable  Fehling's  solution,  not  reduced  by 
boiling  either  alone  or  with  cane-sugar,  by  dissolving  10  pts.  pure  cupric  tartrate  in 
400  caustic  soda  and  500  distilled  water,  and  keeping  the  solution  at  the  boiling  heat 
for  twenty-four  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  The  cupric  tartrate  is 
prepared  either  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  normal  sodium  tartrate,  or  by  dis- 
solving recently  precipitated  and  well-washed  cupric  hydrate  in  the  required  quantity 
of  sodium  tartrate.  According  to  Missaghi  {loo.  cit.)  the  only  way  of  preserving  this 
test-liquid  from  alteration  is  to  keep  it  in  sealed  vessels,  ' 

/8,  With  Mercuric  Iodide. — This  method  is  adopted  by  E.  Sachse  {Bingl.  pol.  J. 
ccxxi.  570;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1877,  1087).  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
18  g.  pure  mercuric  iodide  and  28  g.  potassium  iodide  in  water,  adding  80  g.  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  diluting  to  a  litre.  The  reaction  is  complete  when  a  drop  of  the  mix- 
ture no  longer  produces  a  brown  precipitate  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  oxide. 
40  c.c.  of  the  test-solution  contain  072  g.  mercuric  iodide,  and  are  equivalent  to 
0-1342  g.  grape-sugar. 

According  to  Strohmer  a.  Klauss  {Chem.  Ccntr.  1877,  713),  this  method  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  estimation  of  dextrose  in  pure  solutions  of  that  substance,  not  in 
solutions  which  also  contain  saccharose.    It  may,  however,  also  be  applied  to  the 
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estimation  of  invert-sugar,  provided  that  no  other  kind  is  present  in  the  liquid. 
Erythro-  and  achroo-dextrin  (the  constituents  of  commercial  dextrin)  may  be  boiled 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  Fehling's  solution  containing  only  half  the  quantity 
of  Rochelle  salt  usually  added  to  it,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  it,  so  that  the 
estimation  of  dextrose  by  means  of  a  copper-solution  may  be  effected  in  presence  of 
these  two  bodies,  whereas  Sachse's  method  would  be  inapplicable  in  such  a  case.  In 
the  valuation  of  different  sorts  of  starch-sugar  also,  the  results  obtained  by  Sachse's 
method  are  too  high,  whereas  Fehling's  solution,  applied  with  all  the  precautions 
already  indicated,  gives  satisfactory  results. 

According  to  Heinrich,  on  the  other  hand  {Chem.  Centr.  1879,  409),  dextrose  and 
invert-sugar  may  be  correctly  determined  in  the  presence  of  very  varying  amounts  of 
saccharose  by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  containing  a  smaller 
proportion  of  potash  than  that  directed  by  Sachse.  The  test-liquid  contains  25  grams 
potassium  iodide,  18  grams  mercuric  iodide,  and  10  grams  potassium  hydroxide  in 
1000  c.c.  water.  For  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  invert-sugar  not  more 
than  5  c.c.  (preferably  2*5  c.c.)  of  the  standard  liquid  should  be  employed,  which 
should  be  previously  titrated  against  a  very  dilute  sugar- solution  prepared  by  in- 
verting saccharose.  If  less  than  0*1  per  cent,  invert-sugar  be  present  in  the  liquid 
under  examination,  2*5  c.c.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  10  grams  KHO  in 
1000  c.c.  water,  should  be  added  to  each  2-5  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  before  titration. 
The  standard  potassio-mercuric  iodide  liquid  containing  only  10  grams  KHO  per  litre 
is  not  affected  by  ammonium  salts. 

3^evulose,  C^H'^O*^.  According-  to  Krusemann  {Ber.  ix.  1465),  the  rotatory 
power  of  levulose  (prepared  by  heating  inulin  from  elecampane-root  with  water  under 
pressure)  varies  with  the  time  during  which  the  heating  has  been  continued,  increasing 
at  first  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  afterwards  diminishing ;  thus : 

After  heating  for  .        8  16         24      32       40         48         56      64  hrs. 

The  rot.  power  was    10°  27'   15°  23'  15°  44'  16°  15°  24'  15°  21    15°  17'  14°  51' 

Levulose  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with  sodium- amalgam  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, is  converted  into  mannitol,  C'^H^'^O^.  Dextrose  undergoes  the  same  trans- 
formation (Krusemann,  Ber.  ix.  1465). 

Invert-sugar.  Fruit-sugar.  The  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and 
levulose,  known  by  these  names,  occurs,  together  with  acid  malates  and  triticin,  in 
the  root  of  couch-grass  (H.  Miiller,  Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  ii.  500  ;  iii.  1). 

The  conversion  of  saccharose  into  invert-sugar  may  be  effected  in  pure  solutions 
by  heat ;  it  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  glucose,  provided  the  saccharose-solution  is 
not  at  its  highest  degree  of  concentration ;  considerably  also  by  mineral  salts,  such  as 
nitrate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  slightly  by  organic  salts.  The  percentage  of 
saccharose  inverted  is  in  general  much  greater  in  dilute  than  in  concentrated  solution. 
The  glucose  of  refinery  molasses  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  substances  above 
mentioned  (H.  Pellet,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xiii.  394). 

Maumene  {Coiwpt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1139)  finds  that  invert-sugar  varies  considerably  in 
composition  and  properties  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  that 
even  when  a  uniform  product  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  given  quantities  of  acid  and 
sugar,  and  maintaining  the  action  at  the  same  temperature  and  for  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  variously  altered  by  alkalis,  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  alkali 
used,  and  especially  according  to  temperature.  He  regards  invert-sugar  as  a  variable 
mixture  of  dextrose,  levulose,  and  an  optically  inactive  sugar.  This  last  was  obtained 
by  mixing  500  g.  white  honey  with  1  litre  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  cooling  the  mass  nearly  to  0°,  whereupon  a  nearly  colourless  heavy  precipitate 
having  a  bulk  of  116  c.c.  separated,  which  dissolved  almost  completely  in  water,  and 
exhibited  no  rotatory  power,  but  became  slightly  dextrogyrate  when  warmed.  Milk 
of  lime  added  to  the  cooled  solution  threw  down  a  Isevogyrate  sugar,  while  the  solution 
turned  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 

Invert-sugar  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  oxalic  acid,  by  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  lead  dioxide  to  formic  acid  (H.  Miiller,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3], 
iii.  1-). 

On  the  Estimation  of  Invert-sugar  by  means  of  a  solution  of  Potassio-mercuric 
Iodide,  see  above. 

Inosite  and  XTucite,  C^H^^os.  Tanret  a.  Villiers  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  486) 
found  that  inosite  from  muscular  flesh  and  from  green  peas  is  crystallographically 
identical  with  nucite  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  walnut  (p.  1421).  They  also 
find  that  inosite  is  accompanied  in  plants  by  a  fermentable  sugar  which  reduces 
Fehling's  solution,  on  which  account  they  consider  that  inosite  may  be  a  product  of 
the  transformation  of  glucose. 
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Matezite,  C'E^oO^  This  sugar  has  been  found  by  Aime  Girard  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxvii.  995)  in  the  caoutchouc  of  Madagascar,  accompanying  bornesite  and  dambonite 
(vii.  206,  421),  which  it  closely  rpsenibles.  Matczite  is  white,  crystallisable,  easily 
solu])le  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  groups  of  crystalline 
nodules,  hard  and  grating  between  the  teeth.  It  melts  at  181°,  and,  when  cautiously 
heated,  sublimes  at  200°-210°.  It  is  laevogyrato,  its  rotatory  power  being  79°.  With 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  copper-solution,  and  ferments,  it  reacts  in  the  same  manner 
as  dambonite  and  bornesite.  Heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  in  a  scaled  tube 
at  110°,  it  is  resolved  into  methyl  iodide  and  another  sugar,  C''H'«0'',  called  matezo- 
dambose : 

CioH^-O^  +  HI  =  CH^I  +  C"H'«0». 

Matezodambose  is  sweet,  easily  crystallisable,  more  soluble  in  water  than  darabose  or 
borneodambose.  It  is  dextrogyrate,  with  a  rotatory  power  of  6°.  It  melts  at  230°, 
and  behaves  to  reagents  like  dambose  and  borneodambose.  The  following  table 
exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  properties  of  matezite  and  its  analogues,  and  of  the 
three  sugars  produced  from  them  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  : 

Rot. 

jr.  p.  jiower 

Dambonite,  C<H«0«  .  .  205°  none 
Bornesite,  C^H'^0"  .  .  200  +  32° 
Matezite,  C"'H-"0'*  .  .181 


Dambose,  C^H^O^      .  .212° 
Borneodambose,  C«H'-'0«    .  220 
Matezodambose,  C'H'^O^    .  235 


Rot. 

M.  p.  power 


none 


SUIiPHACETAMZBE,  CH^CS.NH-.    See  Thiamides. 

sui:.PHACROi.z:zia-sui.PHUROus  acid, 

C^H«S-0'  =  CH'.CH(S0''H).CH(0H)(S03H). 

The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  by  adding  1  mol.  acrolein  by  small  portions 
to  a  well-cooled  concentriited  solution  of  2  mols.  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  resulting  solution  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mud  which 
gradually  solidifies  to  crystalline  nodules.  On  its  products  of  decomposition,  see 
OxYPuoPANEsuLPHONic  AciD  (p.  1473)  (Max  Miiller,  Ber.  vi.  1441). 

SUX.PHAI.KYI.ACETZC  ACIBS,  R'.S.CH-.COOH  (Claesson,  Ber.  viii.  120). 

Sulphcthyl acetic  acid,  C^IPSO-  =  C-mS.CH^.COOH.— The  ethylic  ether  of  this 
acid,  first  noticed  by  Blomstrand  {ihid.  iv.  717),  is  formed  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  ethyl  monochloracetate  and  sodium  mer- 
captide  : 

CffCl.CO-C-H^  +  C^H^SNa  =  NaCl  +  C-^H^S.CH^.CO^C-m 

On  filtering  the  liquid  from  the  separated  sodium  chloride  and  adding  water,  the  ether 
separates  as  an  oily  liquid  ;  and  by  heating  it  in  sealed  tubes  with  baryta-water,  pre- 
cipitating the  excess  of  baryta  with  carbonic  acid,  and  decomposing  the  barium  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphethylacetic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystal- 
lisable  oil.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  moderate  facility  in  water, 
is  partly  decomposed  when  volatilised  alone,  but  may  be  distilled  witliA'apour  of  water. 
Its  salts  are  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  do  not  bear  so  high  a 
temperature  as  those  of  the  corresponding  phenyluted  acid  (p.  1842).  They  are  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid,  and  yield  a  brown  viscid  precipitate  with  iron  salts. 

The  potassiwji  salf,  C-H\S.CH-.CO-K,  forms  deliquescent  crystalline  crusts  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  silver  salf,  C'H'SO'^^Ag -i- H'-O,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate 
which  does  not  give  off  its  water  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  harium  salt,  (C'H'SO-)-Ba, 
and  the  calcium  salt,  (C'II'SO-)-Ca,  form  radiate  groups  of  needles  ;  the  lead  salt 
is  a  viscid  mass.  The  'jnagmsium  salt,  (C'H'SO-)-Mg  +  3H^0,  and  the  zinc  salt, 
(C^H'SO-)-Zn -I- 2H20,  are  crystalline  masses.  The  cadmium  salt,  (C*H"S0-)'-'Cd + 
H'O,  is  less  soluble  than  the  preceding  salts,  and  crystallises  in  prisms  which  melt 
and  give  oft'  their  water  at  8a°.  'J'he  laanganesc  salt  exhibits  similar  character*!. 
The  cobalt  salt,  (C^H"S0-7"Co  +  211-0,  forms  small  violet-red  very  soluble  prism><.  The 
nickel  .s-a/^',  (C^H'SO-)-Ni  4- 2H-'0.  is  greenish,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  the 
cobalt  salt.  The  copper  salt,  (C'IPSO-)'-'Cu -I- 2H-'0,  forms  small  shining  rhombic 
plates,  which  melt  at  90°,  and  decompose  with  great  facility.  The  ethylic  ether, 
C^H"SO'-.C-H^,  prepared  as  above  described,  is  a  strongly  refracting  oil  having  a 
powerful  odour,  a  density  of  1-0469  at  4°,  and  boiling  at  187^^-189°.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  iodine,  but  bromine  attacks  it  strongly.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  siilph- 
ethylacetamide,  C-'H-'.S.CH'-.CO.NH-,  which  crystallises  in  long  thin  prisms  melting  at 
44°,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  decomposing  partially  when  volatilised. 
On  heating  this  ether  and  methyl  iodide  in  molecular  proportion  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
120°,  and  leaving  the  product  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  vellowish  crvstals  are  ob- 
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tained,  consisting  of  ethylie  diethylsvl'phiniodacetate,  (C^H^)^!— S.CH^.COOC^H^,  which,  i| 

when  shaken  with  silver  oxide,  yield  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  , 

Sulphamylacetio  acit?,  C^H''S.CH2.C02H,  is  a  thick  liquid.    Its  ethylie  ether  i{ 

boils  at  230°,  and  has  a  density  of  0797  at  4°.    Its  salts,  excepting  those  of  its  / 

alkalis,  are  but  sparingly  soluble.  The  zinc  and  cadmium  salts  aTe  white  precipitates ;  j; 

the  copper  salt  crystallises  in  slender  needles.    The  lead  salt  is  very  easily  fusible.  , 

Sulphphenylacetic  acid,  C^HsSO^^ C^H^.S.CmCOOH.— The  ethylie  ether  of  j 

this  acid,  prepared,  like  that  of  sulphethylacetic  acid,  from  ethyl  chloracetate  and  [ 

sodium  phenylmercaptide,  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  a  potassium  salt  i, 

which  separates  in  crystalline  spangles,  and  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydro-  i 
chloric  acid,  the  free  acid  is  obtained  as  an  oil  which  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  separates  from  a  hot  dilute  solution  on  cooling  in  thin  brittle  plates.  It 
melts  at  43*5°,  and  resolidifies  at  28° ;  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water ;  the  solutions  have  a  strong  acid 
reaction.    It  is  not  distillable  alone,  but  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water.    It  is  not 

decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acid.  . 

The  metallic  sulphphenylacetates  are  for  the  most  part  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  they  may  all,  except  the  copper  salt,  be  heated  to  100°  without 
alteration,  but  begin  to  blacken  and  decompose  at  200°.  The  potassium  salt, 
C'*H^S.CH2.C0"K,  crystallises  in  thin  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  moderately  solu- 
ble in  hot  water ;  it  is  not  decomposed  either  by  boiling  its  solution,  or  by  fusing  it 
with  potash.  The  sodium  salt,  C^H^SO^aN,  which  may  be  obtained  directly  by  decom- 
posing sodium  monochloraeetate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  phenylmercaptide, 

forms  crusts  made  up  of  nodular  groups  of  crystals.  The  silver  salt,  C^H^SO'^Ag  +  H^O,  \ 

is  a  white  precipitate.  The  barium  salt,  {C^H.'^SO^yBa,  is  a  crystalline  mass  of  slender  | 
needles  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water.     The  calcium  salt,  (C*H^SO^)^Ca,  forms 

groups  of  oblique  tablets.    The  lead  salt,  (C^K'^SO'^yFh,  is  an  amorphous  precipitate  1* 

which  quickly  hardens  and  melts  at  60°.  The  magnesium  salt,  (C^H"S02)2Mg  +  3H'^0,  . 

forms  shining  scales;  the  zinc  salt,  (C^H''S02)2Mg  t- 211^0,  radiate  groups  of  long  ' 

silky  needles  ;  the  ca^ZmiwrnsaZ^,  (C^H'S0^)2Cd  +  H-0,  shining  scales.    The  manganese  ' 

salt,  (C8H^S02)2Mn  +  5H20,  is  a  bulky  mass  of  oblique  tables.    The  copper  salt,  j 

(C^H^S02)^Cu,  is  a  green  amorphous  easily  alterable  precipitate,  becoming  viscid  when  i 

exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the  air,  and  being  converted  by  warming  with  water  j 

into  tarry  masses  consisting  of  a  basic  salt.    The  normal  salt  dissolves  readily  in  ji 

ammonia,  the  solution  when  left  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum  leaving  blue  prisms.    The  ; 

cobalt,  nickel,  aluminium,  ferric,  and  chromic  salts  are  amorphous  precipitates.    The  i: 

ethylie  ether,  C''H^S.CH2.C0.0C^H^  is  a  liquid  boiling  with  partial  decomposition  at  ji 

276°-278°,  and  having,  when  pure,  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  not  unpleasant  odour.    Sp.  il 

gr.      1-136  at  4°  ;  1-1269  at  15°.    The  amide,  C^H^S.CmCO.NH^  prepared  from  it,  |1 

crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  plates  melting  at  104°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  i.( 

soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  in  ether.  !^ 

Bromosulphphenylacetic  acid,  C^H^Br.S.CH^.COOH.  — The  ethylie  ether  of  this  |i 

acid  is  formed,  with  brisk  reaction,  on  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  ethylie  sulph-  j: 

phenyl  acetate  in  carbon  sulphide,  and  by  converting  it  into  the  potassium  salt  with  ! 

alcoholic  potash,  and  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  free  acid  i' 
is  obtained  in  shining,  sparingly  soluble  needles  which  melt  at  112°. 

Oxidation-products  of  the  Sulphalkylacetic  Acids.    By  acting  on  a  salt  | 

of  either  of  the  preceding  acids  with  potassium  permanganate  (not  with  nitric  acid,  ; 

potassium  chromate,  &c.),  it  is  possible  to  oxidise  the  sulphur  to  SO  or  SO^  without  |^ 

completely  breaking  up  the  molecule.    In  this  way  the  following  acids  have  been  [| 

obtained.  1  ■] 

Sulphonethylacetic  acid,  C^H^S^O^^ C^mSO^.CH^.COOH.—This  acid,  sepa-  ji| 

rated  from  its  zinc  salt  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  concentrated  in  a  vacuum,  forms  a  |:j 

thick  uncrystallisable  liquid,  which,  as  well  as  most  of  its  salts,  is  very  soluble  in  ^il 

water.  The  potassium  salt,  C*H^S20''K,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  colourless  jl 
very  hygroscopic  tablets ;  the  baritim  salt,  (C^H'S20'*)^Ba,  in  small  nodules  ;  the 

copper  salt,  (C*H^S204)2Ca  +  2H20,  in  rather  large  bluish  tablets,  which  give  off  their  ]| 

water  at  140°.    The  zinc  salt  and  the  silver  salt  are  moderately  soluble ;  the  latter  |i 

crystallises  in  small  needles.    The  lead  salt  forms  small  very  soluble  tablets.  |> 

Sulphonephenylacetic  acid,  G^H^^'^O' =  C^RK^O^.GW.QOOTL,  separates  on  i| 

adding  an  acid  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium  salt,  in  the  first  instance  iJ 
as  an  oil ;  and  on  dissolving  this  in  ether  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  the  acid 

remains  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  quickly  solidifies.  By  recrystallisation  from  water  j-j 

it  is  obtained  in  small  monoclinie  crystals,  which  melt  at  100°,  have  a  very  sour  taste,  i  ?] 

and  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Its  salt?  are  more  soluble  than  those  of  j 
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sulphphenylacetic  acid,  the  potassium  and  zinc  salts  being  even  deliquescent.  The 
copper  salt,  (C^HsSO*)^,  forms  small  green  moderately  soluble  tablets. 

8ulphi7iephenylacetic  acid,  C^HsSO^^  C«H^SO.CH'-,COOH,  prepared  by  oxidising 
sulphphenylacetic  acid  with  half  the  quantity  of  permanganate  required  for  the  pro 
duction  of  the  acid^  last  described,  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  The 
copper  salt  is  a  greyish  amorphous  precipitate. 

SUIfPHABIIDES.  The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  some  of  these 
bodies  has  been  studied  by  Wallach  a.  Huth  {Ber.  ix,  424),  with  results  leading  to 
the  following  general  conclusions:  (1).  Under  certain  circumstances,  phosphorus 
pentachloride  acts  like  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  the  trichloride,  (2).  The  production 
of  phosphoretted  intermediate  products  in  this  reaction  appears  to  be  dependent  on 
the  particular  amidogen-residue  attached  to  the  sulpho-group.  (3).  The  oxygen  of 
the  group  SO^NH^  cannot  be  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Benzenesulphanilide  and  POP  act  upon  one  another  at  about  100°  in  the 
manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 

CHs.SO^.NH.C^H^  +  POP  =  PCF  +  HCl  +  C^H-'.SOINH.CH^CI. 

The  resulting  henzenesulphomo7iochloranilide  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  or  better  from  the  benzene  solution  by  precipitation 
with  petroleum- ether,  and  repeated  slow  crystallisation  from  benzene,  in  splendid 
crystals  melting  at  120°-121°.  From  ether  it  crystallises  in  pyramids.  "When 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  monochloraniline  melting  at  70° : 

C«H^S02.NH.C«H^C1  +  H^O  +  HCl  =  CH^Cl.NH^  +  C^H^SO^H  +  HCl. 

Benzenesulphomonochloranilide  may  also  be  prepared  synthetically  from  monochlor- 
aniline and  benzenesulphochloride.  The  isomeric  compound,  chlorohcnzenesulphanilide, 
C^H^Cl.SO^.NH.C^H^,  prepared  from  parachlorobenzenesulphochloride  and  aniline, 
forms  needle-shaped  crystals  melting  at  104°. 

The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  henzenesulfhaomde  is  in  its  first  stage 
the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  between  PCl^  and  benzenesulphotoluide,  being 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

C«H^S02.NH2  +  PCP  =  C^H^SOINHCI  +  PCP  ^  HCl; 

but  the  compound  C^H^.SO-.NHCl  is  not  obtained  in  the  free  state,  as  it  is  further 
acted  upon  by  the  phosphorus  trichloride  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation : 

C«H^S02.NH01  +  PCP  =  HCl  ^  C^ff.SO^.NCl.PCP, 

whereas  on  benzenesulphochloranilide  phosphorus  pentachloride  exerts  scarcely  any 
action. 

Wallach  a.  Huth  have  confirmed  the  statements  of  Limpricht  a.  von  Uslar  (v.  486) 
respecting  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulphohenzamide,  QP^^W-^Qi^  = 
C^H-*(SO-NH-)(CONH'^),  which  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  : 

C^H^N'^SO^  +  PCP  =  C^HSN^SO^.HCl  -h  POCP  h-  HCl, 

the  resulting  compound  forming  a  yellow  syrup,  which  is  further  decomposed  during 
distillation,  yielding  POCP  and  chlorobenzonitril. 

13  5 

On  Mesitylene-sulphamide,  C^.CH^H.CH^.H.CH^.SO^NH^,  and  Parasulpkamine- 
mesitylcnic  acid,  C^CO-H.H.CH^SO^NH^.CH^.H,  see  pp.  1284,  1285. 

Sulphainine-iso-phthalic  acids,  CsH'NO^  =  C«H3(CO-H)2(S02NH2),  are  formed  by 
oxidation  of  sulphamiuetoluic  acids,  C«H3(SO-NH-)(CH3)(CO-H),  and  these  again  by 
oxidation  of  xylenesulphamides,  C"H3(S02NH-(CH3)2  {q.v.) 

SUXiPKIBES.  Eammelsberg  {Ber.  vii.  152)  draws  attention  to  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  dimorphism  of  iron  disulphide  and  that  of  the  native  sulph- 
arseniiles  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  series  of  minerals  of  the 
general  formula  KAsS(RSbS),  in  which  R  =  Fe,  Ni,  CO,  either  singly  or  mixed  in 
various  proportions,  the  minerals  of  the  one  series  being  similar  in  crystalline  form, 
tendency  to  hemihedry,  and  thermoelectric  properties  to  cubical  iron  pyrites,  while  those 
of  the  other  series  are  similar  to  marcasite  (iii.  402).  Since  RAsS  may  be  regarded  as 
RAs-  +  RS-,  it  follows  that  the  metallic  arsenides  are  isomorphous  with  the  disulphides. 
But  the  composition  of  the  arsenides  of  the  above  metals  varies  between  wide  limits, 
whilst  the  crystalline  form  remains  the  same,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  examples : 
1-VAs^  (from  Przibram),  FeAs-  (Schladming),  R-As^  (smaltine  from  Rcichelsdorf), 
KAs^  (Schneeberg),  R-As^  (Rcichelsdorf),  CoAs^  (Norway).  This  would  indicate  that 
the  arsenides  ih^mseXxes,  kvq  isomorphous  ^/^U'i'Mrfs,  and,  therefore,  that  though  iron 
and  arsenic  separately  crystallise  in  different  systems,  they  are  yet  capable  of  crys- 
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tallising  isomorphously  when  allied  together.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  occurrence 
of  NiAs  and  NiSb  in  the  hexagonal  system,  or  isomorphous  with  arsenic  and  antimony 
themselves. 

These  considerations  both  explain,  and  receive  support  fiom,  the  almost  invariable 
occurrence  of  sulphur,  in  the  most  variable  proportions,  in  the  natural  arsenides  of 
iron,  &e.  Thus  Rammelsberg  has  found  gersdorffite  (amoibite)  to  have  the  formulae 
Ni^As-S'^  Ni^As^S'^  Ni^As^^S^,  &c.  These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by 
the  union  of  ES^  with  x  molecules  of  the  isomorphous  compound  E^'As". 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Metallic  Suljphides. — The  following  determinations 
of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  metallic  oxides 
in  solution  have  been  made  by  Berthelot  {Comxd.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1175,  1247). 


Na^O  (1  mol.  in  1  litres) 
2NH3 
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On  comparing  these  numbers  with  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the  same  bases 
with  other  acids,  as  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acid  (p.  957),  it  is 
found  that  the  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  the  alkali-metal  sulphides  in  solution 
is  much  less  than  that  which  is  evolved  in  the  formation  of  the  corresponding 
chlorides,  sulphates,  acetates,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  these  sulpliides  are  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acid.  The  thermal 
determinations  showed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  this  reaction  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the  two  acids  by  the 
alkaline  base. 

The  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  metallic  salts  differs  considerably  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  metals  and  acids,  as  well  as  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  the  dilute  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  mer- 
cury, and  silver  salts,  the  reaction  being  always  attended  with  evolution  of  heat, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  calculation  for  the  solid  anhydrous  salts. 
The  action  of  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  solid  acetates  of  lead  and  copper 
gives  rise  to  evolution  of  heat,  and  consequently  decomposes  them.  For  the  chlorides 
of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury  on  the  other  hand,  negative  results  are  obtained,  and 
accordingly  these  chlorides  are  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  in  dilute 
solution,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  corresponding  sulphides  are  decomposed  by 
gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  and  even  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  In  like  manner 
solid  silver  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
with  evolution  of  quantities  of  heat,  least  with  the  chloride,  greatest  with  the  iodide. 

Decomposition  in  'presence  of  Water. — According  to  De  Clermont  a.  From- 
mel  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  330)  metallic  sulphides  in  contact  with  water  are  first 
converted  into  hydrates,  wliieh  then  decompose  with  separation  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  water  in  which  they  are  suspended  not  taking  any  part  in  the  reaction.  On  boil- 
ing sulphides  with  water  in  a  vacuum,  decomposition  was  observed  to  take  place  at 
the  following  temperatures  :  with  arsenious  sulphide  at  22°  ;  iron  sulphide  at  56° ; 
silver  sulphide  at  89°  ;  antimonious  sulphide  at  95°.  The  decomposition  of  arsenious 
sulphide  by  boiling  with  water  exhibits  certain  peculiarities.  The  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  whieli  is  rapid  at  first,  gradually  diminishes  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  an  oxysulphide  of  smaller  dissociation-tension,  the  decomposition  of| 
which  is  slower,  but  ntjvertheless  goes  on  till  the  whole  of  the  arsenious  sulphide  is 
removed.  The  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  goes  on  more  quickly  after  addition  of 
crystallised  arsenious  oxide,  than  on  addition  of  the  vitreous  oxide  resulting  from 
decomposition  of  the  sulphide.  Artificial  arsenious  sulphide  prepared  by  fusion  is 
but  slightly  decomposed  by  water ;  the  native  sulphide  has  a  higher  tension  of  dis- 
sociation. Native  crystallised  realgar  gave  at  first  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  evolution  of  which,  however,  soon  ceased,  and  was  probably  due  to  a 
slight  admixture  of  orpiment,  the  bisulphide  itself  not  appearing  to  be  decomposed. 
Arsenic  pentasidphide,  which  was  never  obtained  pure,  either  by  precipitation  from  1 
arsenic  acid  or  from  soluble  sulpharsenates,  yielded  as  products  of  decomposition 
merely  arsenious  acid  and  sulplnir,  never  arsenic  acid. 
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On  the  reduction  of  the  Noble  Metals  by  Metallic  Sulphides  in  Mineral  Veins,  see 
Metals  (p.  1287). 

Action  of  Acid  Patassium  Sulphite. — The  evolution  of  h3-drogen  sulphide 
observed  by  Jannettaz  (p.  1169)  on  triturating  galena  with  a  solution  of  this  salt, 
takes  place  also  -with  other  native  sulphides,  briskly  with  alabaudine,  MnS,  less 
strongly  in  the  case  of  zine-blende,  ZnS,  grcenockite  CdS,  and  millerite  ZnS  (^Jan- 
nettaz, loc.  cit.) 

Action  of  Ether. — The  action  of  ether  on  sulphur  and  various  sulphides  of  iron 
has  been  studied  by  Berthelot  {Coni2)t.  rend.  Ixxxviii.  890).  In  every  case,  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquid,  crystals  of  pure  sulphur  were  first  deposited,  and 
afterwards  a  compound  containing  carljon,  liydrogen,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
combined  sulphur.  This  compound  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur 
on  the  solvent,  aided  by  the  infiuenee  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  reaction  is  analo- 
gous to  that  which  occurs  )»etween  free  oxygen  and  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  ethers,  or 
aldehydes,  by  which  various  ill-defined  resinous  compounds  are  produced.  In  the 
case  of  iron  sulphides  treated  with  ether,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  metal, 
setting  free  the  sulphur,  which  simultaneously  acts  on  the  organic  solvent.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  tliat  the  so-called  neutral  solvents  do  sometimes  act  chemically  on 
the  substances  with  which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  Hence  statements  respecting 
the  pre-existence  in  meteorites  of  crystallisablo  hydrocarbons  capable  of  extraction  by 
organic  solvents  must  be  received  with  great  caution. 

Oxidation. —  Use  of  Metallic  Sulphides  as  Fuel. — A  new  application  of 
rapid  oxidation  by  which  sulphides  may  be  utilised  for  fuel  has  been  made  by 
J.  RoUway  {Journal  of  the  Socict//  of  Arts,  February  1879).  When  air  is  blown  into 
molten  ferrous  sulphide,  oxidation  proceeds  rapidly,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
FeS  +  0- =  FeO -I- SO-,  much  heat  being  evolved.  This  reaction  may  be  utilised  by 
melting  iron  piyrites  with  coke  in  a  cupola  furnace,  transferring  the  molten  ferrous 
sulphide  thus  produced  to  a  Bessemer  converter,  turning  on  the  blast,  and  from  time 
to  time  throwing  in  charges  of  pyrites  and  sandstone.  In  this  way,  large  quantities 
of  pyrites  are  oxidised  without  the  use  of  fuel  other  than  that  required  to  heat  the 
blast.  A  siliceous  slag  is  produced,  a  quantity  of  mixed  slag  and  regulus,  and  a 
regulus  containing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  copper,  silver,  and  gold  present  in  the 
original  pyrites.  Preliminary  experiments  show  that  the  process  is  of  wide  application. 
The  special  form  of  plant  to  be  adopted  hns  not  yet  been  determined,  the  i3essemer 
converter  having  been  employed  only  in  preliminary  trials.  The  pyrites  and  sand- 
stone may  be  thrown  into  the  vessel  in  lumps. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  establish  tlic  following  points  : 
When  air  is  blown  into  a  thin  stratum  of  molten  ferrous  sulphide,  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  is  utilised  for  oxidation.  Pyrites  being  thrown  in,  as  already  described, 
about  one-half  of  the  sulphur  contained  therein  is  expelled  in  the  free  state,  with  the 
more  A'olatile  metallic  sulphides,  e.  g..  lead  and  arsenic  sulphide  together  present  in 
the  pyrites.  The  plant  may  be  so  arranged  that  this  sulphur  may  be  condensed  and 
removed. 

The  remainder  of  the  sulphur,  about  20  per  cent,  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  that 
found  in  the  regulus,  is  principally  evolved  as  sidphur  dioxide.  The  regulus  generally 
contains  about  22  per  cent,  of  sulphur  ;  the  pyrites  about  33  per  cent.  About  1-1  per 
cent,  of  the  escaping  gases  consists  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  remainder  being  nitrogen. 
The  sulphur  dioxide  may  of  course  be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
or  it  may  be  condensed  in  cokii  towers. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  burning  pyrites,  although  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur  is  oxidised,  the  gases  produced  contain  only  about  16  per  cent,  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  84  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

If  an  excess  of  iron  sulphide  is  always  present,  copper,  silver,  gold,  nickel,  and 
certain  other  metals  are  all  concentrated  in  tiie  regulus.  Even  if  these  metals  be 
added  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  silicate,  it  is  very  probalde  that  these  eompouiuls  will 
be  converted  into  sulphides,  and  that  the  metals  will  be  concentrated  in  this  form  in 
the  regulus.  If  this  be  proved  experimentally,  the  process  will  be  suitable  for  M'ork- 
ing  poor  copper  ores,  slags  containing  copper,  silicates  of  nickel,  &c. 

The  slag  consists  chiefiy  of  ferrous  ortho-silicate,  generally  containing  traces  of 
copper,  small  quantities  of  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  and  a  small  percentage  of  sulphur.  The 
slag  being  perfectly  fused,  only  small  quantities  of  copper  are  entangled  therein.  The 
small  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  slag  and  that  of  the  rf^gulus  (average 
4-1  and  4-8  respectively)  prevents  the  complete  separation  of  the  latttT.  It  might, 
however,  be  possible  to  add  a  larger  proportion  of  silica,  and  so  produce  a  ligliter 
slag. 

The  exact  cliaracter  of  the  lining  to  be  used  in  the  furnace  remains  to  be  settled  : 
s 
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if  sufficient  silica  bs  added  to  produce  a  slag  containing  a  proportion  of  silica  larger 
than  that  required  by  the  formula  SiO^. 2M"0,  the  molten  slag  will  exert  little  or  no 
action  on  a  siliceous  lining.  In  one  experiment  a  peculiar  slag  was  obtained,  having 
the  composition  1 3  FeO,FeS,7SiO^  a  density  of  4-2,  a  metallic  aspect,  and  crystal- 
lised in  confused  prisms. 

Bouble  Sulphides.  Sulphur  Salts.  E.  Schneider  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxvi. 
460;  cxlviii.  625;  cxlix.  381;  eli.  437;  cliii.  588;  Jubelbd.  1874,  158;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  vii.  214  ;  ix.  209  ;  x.  55). 

1.  Containing  Bivalent  Metals.  The  potasstum-zinc  salt,  K^SjSZnS,  is 
formed  by  fusing  1  pt.  zinc  sulphate,  24  potassium  carbonate,  and  24  sulphur,  at  a 
bright  red  heat  for  ten  minutes,  and  remains,  on  treating  the  cooled  melt  with  water, 
in  colourless,  rhombic  laminae,  which  may  be  separated  by  levigation  from  unaltered 
zinc  sulphide.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  not  even  losing 
its  lustre,  and  appears  to  undergo  only  superficial  oxidation  when  heated  to  redness 
in  an  open  vessel.  It  likewise  remains  unaltered  when  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen.  It  resists  the  action  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  even 
when  very  dilute,  with  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  When  suspended  in 
water  holding  nitrate  of  silver  or  copper  in  solution,  it  is  converted  into  the  salts 
Ag^S,  3ZnS,  and  CuS,3ZnS  respectively.  It  is  not  attacked  by  mercuric  chloride,  lead 
nitrate,  or  thallious  sulphate.  The  corresponding  sodium  salt,  Na''^S,3ZDS,  is  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium  salt,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the  latter  in  per- 
manence and  in  external  beauty. 

Cadmium  sulphide,  fused  with  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur  yields,  not  a 
double  sulphide,  but  only  the  crystallised  cadmium  sulphide  formerly  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  by  Schiiler  (Liebig's  Annalen,  Ixxxvii.  34) ;  the  crystals  are  hexagonal 
prisms  with  pyramidal  summits.  By  fusing  1  pt.  cadmium  sulphide  with  12  pts.  dry 
sodium  carbonate  and  12  pts.  sulphur,  the  double  sulphide  N"a2S,3CdS  is  produced, 
but  it  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure,  as  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  dilute 
alcohol,  though  it  does  not  decompose  the  compound,  fails  to  remove  a  certain  quantity 
of  sodium  sulphate  formed  simultaneously  with  it. 

Nickel-jjotassium  Sulphide,  K^S,  3NiS,  is  prepared  by  fusing  1  pt.  crystal- 
lised nickel  sulphate  over  a  lamp  urged  by  a  blast  of  air,  with  9  pts.  pure  potassium 
carbonate  and  9  pts.  sulphur,  keeping  the  mass  in  red-hot  fusion  foe  about  ten 
minutes,  and  treating  the  cooled  melt  with  cold  de-aerated  water.  The  double 
sulphide  then  remains  in  crystalline  laminse,  which  have  a  speiss-yellow  colour  and 
metallic  lustre,  and  when  examined  under  the  microscope  appear  partly  hexagonal,  and 
frequently  split  in  the  direction  of  three  lines  running  from  three  alternate  summits 
to  the  centre  of  the  hexagon  ;  partly  lozenge-shaped,  and  then  often  joined  together 
in  rows.  This  compound  alters  very  quickly  in  contact  with  air  and  water;  when 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  gives  off  only  one-fourth  of  its  sulphur.  When 
nickel  sulphide  is  fused  with  sulphur  and  sodium  carbonate  (in  the  proportion 
(1:6:6),  crystalline  laminse  are  obtained,  resembling  the  potassium  compound  just 
described,  but  of  somewhat  darker  colour,  and  becoming  nearly  black-brown  when  dry. 

Cobalt-potassium  Sulphide  has  not  been  obtained,  at  least  not  in  the  pure  state. 
When  metallic  cobalt  or  cobaltous  chloride  is  fused  with  potassium  carbonate  and 
sulphur,  a  very  pure  cobalt  sesquisulphide,  Co^S^  is  easily  obtained,  forming  iron-grey 
crystalline  laminae,  which  appear  under  the  microscope  like  fissured  hexagons,  mostly 
with  jagged  edges.  They  are  but  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  even  by 
aqua  regia. 

Manganese-potassium  Sulphide,  K2S,3MnS. — Volker  obtained  this  com- 
pound in  dark-red  anhydrous  laminae,  by  fusing  anhydrous  manganous  sulphate  with 
potassium  carbonate,  lamp-black,  and  sulphur  ( Gmelin's  Handbook,  English  Ed.  iv. 
237).  Schneider,  by  fusing  1  pt.  manganous  sulphate  with  12  pts.  K^CO'  and  12 
pts.  sulphur,  obtained,  not  a  double  salt,  but  only  manganous  sulphide  in  the  form  of 
a  green  crystalline  powder,  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  groups  of 
needles.    The  sfl'Jz!,  Na^S.SMnS,  was  obtained  by  Volker  {loc.cit.)\n  small 

shining  light-red  needles,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
potassium  salt.  Schneider,  by  fusing  together  1  pt.  crystallised  manganous  sulphate, 
6  pts.  sodium  carbonate,  and  6  pts.  sulphur  at  a  bright-red  heat,  obtained  the  com- 
pound Na^S,2MnS,  in  small  thin  flesh-coloured  shining  crystals  having  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  oxidise. 

2.  Containing  Trivalent  Metals.  Potassio-indic  Sulphide,  K^SjIn^S',  is 
prepared  by  very  intimately  triturating  1  pt.  indium  oxide  with  6  pts.  pure  potassium 
carbonate  and  6  pts.  sulphur,  and  fusing  the  mixture  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  first  at 
a  moderate  heat  and  finally  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  melt  on  cooling  is 
found  to  be  filled  with  numerous  light  hyacinth-red  highly  lustrous  crystalline 
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laminae,  which  remain  behind  on  treating  the  mass  with  water,  and  are  obtained  quite 
pure  by  washing.  The  laminse  are  quadratic,  mostly  very  sharply  defined,  and  often 
joined  together  in  fan-shaped  or  rosette-shaped  groups  ;  translucent  with  reddish- 
yellow  colour  in  thin  layers.  They  yield  nothing  soluble  to  water,  are  permanent  in 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  closed  vessels  may  be  heated  even  to  redness 
without  fusion  or  loss  of  sulphur,  and  after  cooling  appear  somewhat  darker-coloured 
than  before.  "When  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  they  are  slowly  converted  into  a 
powder  which  is  red-brown  white  hot,  yellow-brown  after  cooling,  and  when  treated 
with  water,  gives  up  a  large  quantity  of  potassium  sulphate,  but  no  indium.  In 
hydrogen  gas,  the  double  sulphide  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  decomposition. 
It  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  which,  if  dilute,  separate  indium  sulphide  from 
it,  but  if  concentrated  dissolve  the  whole.  It  is  not  attacked  by  cupric  sulphate, 
thallious  sulphate,  or  lead  nitrate,  but  aqueous  silver  nitrate  converts  it,  without 
alteration  of  form  or  lustre  of  the  crystals,  into  black  argenio-indic  sulphate, 
Ag'S,In2S3. 

Sodio-indic  Siclp  hi  d  e,  i!iai-S,In-iSi^. — A  mixture  of  1  pt.  indium  oxide,  6  pts. 
sodium  carbonate,  and  6  pts.  sulphur,  fused  over  a  blast-lamp,  yields  a  nearly  homo- 
geneous red-brown  melt;  and  on  treating  this  with  cold  distilled  water,  a  clear 
yellow-brown  solution  is  obtained,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  a  dirty- white,  somewhat  bulky  flocculent  powder,  not  unlike 
freshly-precipitated  zinc  sulphide.  This  powder,  after  w-ashing  and  drying,  has  the 
composition  Na-S,In2S'  -f-  2H-0,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  easily  con- 
verted into  the  anhydrous  compound. 

The  white  precipitate  formed  by  ammonium  sulphide  in  solutions  of  indium 
sulphide  containing  tartaric  acid  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  is,  according  to 
Schneider,  not  indium  hydrosulphide,  as  commonly  supposed,  but  ammonium-indium 
sulphide. 

Thalloso-thallic  Sul2)hide,Tl^S'  =  Tl'S,2Tr-S^.— When  an  intimate  mixture 
of  1  pt.  thallious  sulphate,  6  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  6  sulphur  is  fused  over  a 
blast-lamp,  a  melt  is  obtained,  appearing  reddish-brown  and  quite  homogeneous  when 
cold,  but  converted  by  prolonged  treatment  with  water  into  a  yellow  solution  free  from 
thallium,  and  a  yellow  powder  which  gradually  changes  to  a  network  of  bulky  flocks, 
and  when  continuously  washed  with  water,  yields  up  all  its  sodium  sulphide,  leaving 
a  residue  of  thallosothallic  sulphide,  probably  formed  from  sodio-thalloso- 
Na ) 

thallic  sulphide,  r^j^  ^S.Tl^S',  produced  in  the  first  instance.  Thalloso-thallic 

sulphide  is  a  dark-brown,  amorphous,  lustreless  powder,  permanent  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  melts  at  first  without  loss 
of  sulphur,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  When  more  strongly 
heated,  best  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  gives  olf  sulphur,  and  is  reduced  to  the  mono- 
sulphide  Tl-S,  Dilute  mineral  acids  decompose  the  compound  TPS^  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  separation  of  sulphur. 

Potassio'/hallic  Sulphide,  K''^S,T1-S^,  is  obtained  by  melting  together  1  pt. 
thallium  sulphide  or  chloride  with  6  pts.  potassium  carbonate  and  6  pts.  sulphur,  and 
remains,  on  treating  the  melt  with  water,  as  a  dark  cochineal-red  crystalline 
powder,  which,  when  examined  with  a  moderate  magnifying  power,  is  seen  to  be  wholly 
made  up  of  sharply  defined  yellowish-red  square  tablets.  Sp.  gr.  =  ■4-203.  Heated  in 
hydrogen  gas,  it  is  decomposed,  according  to  the  equation, 

K'S.TPS^  +  4H  =  2H2S  +  K^S  +  Tl'^S. 

The  double  sulphide  is  permanent  in  the  air,  is  not  altered  by  water,  and  melts,  when 
heated  in  a  small  test-tube,  to  a  black-brown  liquid,  which  gives  oflP  only  a  trace  of 
sulphur  when  heated  to  low  redness,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  an  indistinctly 
crystalline  mass.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  suffers  partial  oxidation.  It  is  quickly 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  and  by  nitric  acid,  but  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash  do 
not  act  upon  it.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  colours  it  steel-blue,  the  potassium  and 
part  of  the  thallium  being  at  the  same  time  replaced  by  silver. 

Thallium  sulphate,  fused  with  sulphur  and  sodium  carbonate,  yields,  not  the  cor- 
responding Godium-compound,  but  an  unstable  substance  containing  only  thallium  and 
sulphur,  and  apparently  in  the  ratio  of  4  at.  Tl  to  5  at.  S. 

3.  Containing  Quadri  vale  nt  Metals.  Tet  rajylatinous  Sulphostannatc, 
Pt^SnS^=  4PtS,SnS-,  is  obtained,  as  chief  product,  when  4  pts.  of  sodio-hypoplatiuous 
stannate,  Pt'-0,Na^O,2SnO-  (vi.  1097),  are  fused  with  6  pts.  sodium  carbonate  and 
about  8  pts.  sulphur,  and  must  be  subjected  to  careful  and  prolonged  levigation  to 
free  it  from  sodioplatinous  sulphostannate,  Na-S,3PtS,>SnS-,  formed  at  the  same  time 
as  a  secondary  product.    Tetraplatinous  sulphostannate  is  a  blackish-grey  crystalline 
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powder,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  a  uniform  aggregate  of  small  shining 
needles.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  completely  de- 
composed by  strong  and  prolonged  ignition  with  access  of  air.  It  offers  great  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  acids, 

Tetraplatinous  Sulphoplatinate,  Pt^S" ^  4PtS,PtS''. — This  compound  (and 
not  platinous  sulphide,  as  stated  by  Vauquelin),  is  formed  on  fusing  together  equal 
parts  of  ammonium  platinochloride,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sulphur.  It  crystallises 
in  small  needles  having  a  dark  steel-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  and  apparently 
belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  dry  air,  but  quickly  oxidises  when  moist. 

Potassio-platinous  Sulpho2ylatinate,  K-I't^S^  =  'K-S,S'PtS,J^tS-,  and  the  correspond- 
ing sodium  salt,  also  the  Sulphostannates,  (K  or  Na)2S,3PtS,SnS-,  have  been  already 
described  (vi.  1077). 

Disodlo-platinous  Sulphoplat  inate,  ^  Na^Pt^S"  =  2(Na2S,PtS),PtS;,  is 
formed  by  fusing  together  spongy  platinum,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sulphur  in  the 
proportion  1:6:6,  and  remains,  on  treating  the  melt  with  water,  in  the  form  of 
small  thin  copper-red  needles,  which  alter  somewhat  quickly  in  contact  with  the  air, 
yielding  sodium  carbonate  and  platinum  bisulphide : 

NaWS«  +  02  -I-  2C02  =  2Na''C0^  +  SPtS^. 

Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the  corresponding  hydrogen-compound,  which  is 
quickly  oxidised  on  exposure  to  the  air : 

2(Na2S,PtS),PtS2  +  4HC1  =  4NaCl  +  2(H2S,PtS),PtS2 

and 

2(H2S,PtS),PtS2  +  02  =  2H20  +  3PtS2. 

Diargento-platinous  Sulplwplatmate,  Ag^Pt^S",  is  obtained  by  treating  the  disodium 
salt  with  aqueous  silver  nitrate,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  woolly  mass  of  ash-grey  thin 
prismatic  crystals  which  are  pseudomorphoses  after  the  sodium-compound.  The 
thallium  salt.  Tl'*Pt^S''",  obtained  in  like  manner  with  thallious  sulphate,  also  forms 
pseudomorphoses  after  the  sodium  salt,  having  a  steel-grey  colour  and  faint  lustre. 
It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  up  the 
whole  of  its  thallium  without  evolution  of  liydrogen  sulphide. 

The  disodium  salt,  treated  in  like  manner  with  cupric  stdphate,  lead  nitrate,  or 
mercuric  chloride,  yields  analogous  sulphur-salts ;  but  it  is  not  decomposed  by  the 
normal  salts  of  the  earth-metals :  hence  it  appears  that  this  salt  is  decomposed  only 
by  the  salts  of  those  metals  which  are  precipitated  from  their  neutral  solutions  by 
sodium  sulphide. 

Cuproplatinous  Siilphoplatinate,  Cu2Pt3S''=  2(CuS,PtS),PtS2,  forms  an 
aggregate  of  faintly  lustrous  dark  blue-grey  needles,  which  are  true  pseudomorphs  of 
the  disodium  salt.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  smoulder  away  like  tinder,  giving  off  sulphur 
dioxide  and  trioxide,  and  leaving  a  blackish-grey  mixture  of  cupric  oxide  and  metallic 
platinum.  Boiling  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  decompose  them  partially,  abstract- 
ing the  copper  and  leaving  dark  steel-grey  needles,  and  they  are  not  completely 
decomposed  even  by  boiling  aqua  regia. 

Plumb  02)  Idt  incus  Sul  p  ho  2^1  a  tin  ate,  2(PbS,PtS),PtS2,  forms  a  loose  aggre- 
gate of  dark  blackish-grey  needles,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, smoulder  away  with  slight  decrepitation  when  heated  in  the  air,  giving  off 
sulphur  dioxide  and  leaving  a  grey  mixture  of  platinum  and  lead  sulphate.  This  salt 
is  but  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  more  strongly 
by  nitric  acid,  but  is  not  readily  decomposed  even  by  aqua  regia. 

A  compound  of  mercuroplatinous  sulphoplatinate  with  mercuric  chloride,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  2(HgS,PtS),PtS- +  2HgCr-,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  on  disodioplatinous  sulphoplatinate.  It  forms  a  loose 
spongy  network  of  thin  needles,  having  a  dark  ash-grey  colour  and  very  little  lustre. 
It  is  decomposed  by  aqua  regia,  but  not  completely  even  after  long  Iwiling. 

Lastly,  by  treating  recently  prepared  and  thoroughly  washed  disodioplatinous 
sulphoplatinate  immersed  in  de-aerated  water  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium- 
platinochloride,  and  leaving  the  resulting  black-grey  mass  at  rest  for  about  an  hour, 
merely  stirring  the  platinum  solution  occasionally,  then  filtering,  pressing  the  crystals, 
and  drying  them  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  has  the 
composition  PtS^,  but  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  disodioplatinous  salt,  by 
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irepiacemerit  of  the  four  Na-atoms  by  a  quadrivalent  atom  of  platiDum,  and  represented 
by  the  constitutional  formula 

Pt— S— S— Pt 

^S— Pt— Pt—S— ^ 

It  forms  small,  blackish-grcy,  faintly  lustrous,  needle-shaped  crystals,  sometimes 
partially  flattened,  and  having  the  form  of  disodioplatinous  sulphoplatinate.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  takes  Tip  oxygen,  quickly  if  moist,  especially  if  heated,  more  slowly 
ID  the  dry  state,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  Sidphopalladatcs,  Na^S,  PdS-,  &c.,  see  vol.  vii.,  p.  889. 

Sulphides  of  Orgranic  Radicles.  The  boiling  points  of  several  alcoholic 
sulphides  (or  alkyl  sulphides)  have  been  determined  by  E.  0.  Beckman  {J.  pr.  Chem. 
[2],  xvii.  439),  with  the  following  results: 


Sulphides  B.  p. 

Dimethyl        .       .       .  37'l°-37-6° 

Methyl -ethyl   ...  68° 

Diethyl    .       .       .       .  91-9° 

Di-isopropyl    .       .       .  120-5° 


Sulphides  B.  p. 

Ethyl-amyl  .  .  .  159-7°-160-l° 

Di-isobutyl  .  .  .  170-5° 

Di-isopentyl .  .  .  213°-214° 

Ethyl-phenyl  .  .  204° 


Di-isobutyl  sulphoxide,  [{0Wf(JR,GR''Y^O,  melts  at  68-5°;  di-isopentyl  sulph- 
oxide,  [(CH'j-CH.CH2.CH2]2SO,  at  37°. 

SUIiPHIUES.  The  following  sulphine  compounds  of  the  fatty  series  have  been 
prepared  and  examined  by  Cahours  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1317;  Ixxxi.  1163;  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [5],  x.  13)  in  continuation  of  his  former  researches  on  these  bodies 
(v.  881). 

Trimethyl-sulphine  bromide,  (CH^)^SBr,  is  formed:  1.  By  the  action  of 
hydrobromic  acid  on  the  hydroxide,  (CH^)^SOH  (v.  885),  also  by  that  of  methyl 
bromide  on  methyl  sulphide  ;  and,  together  with  methyl-benzyl  sulphide,  CH'.S.C^H'', 
by  heating  2  mols.  methyl  sulphide  with  1  raol.  benzyl  bromide  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water : 

2(CH3)2S  +  C^H^Br  -  (CH')'SBr  -i-  (CH3)S(C^H^). 

If  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  methyl  alcohol,  methyl-benzyl  oxide  is  formed  instead 
of  the  sulphide : 

(CH3)-S  +  C^H^Br  +  2CH»0H  =  (CH^)3SBr  +  CH^O.C^H^  +  ffO. 

2.  Together  with  ethylene  sulphide,  by  heating  ethylene  bromide  with  methyl 
sulphide  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  : 

3(CH3)2S  +  C^H^Br^  =  2(CH3)'SBr  +  C^H^S. 

3.  In  like  manner,  together  with  methyl  thiacetate,  from  methyl  sulphide  and 
acetyl  bromide : 

2(CH3)2S  +  CH'.CO.Br  =  (CH3)3SBr  +  CH^C0.SCH3. 

4.  Together  with  methyl  thiocyanate,  by  gradually  dropping  cyanogen  bromide 
into  cooled  methyl  sulphide,  and  finally  heating  the  mixture  at  100°  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  sealed  tube  : 

2(CH3)2S  +  CNBr  =  (CH3)3SBr  +  CN.S.OT. 

Trimethylsulphine  bromide  crystallises  in  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Tri  methylsulphine  iodide,  (CH^)^SI,  is  formed,  together  with  benzyl  iodide, 
by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  benzyl  sulphide  at  100"^  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  also,  like 
the  bromide,  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  methyl  sulphide.  It  crystallises 
from  M-atiT  in  largo  prisms, 

Bimethylheiizyl sulphine  chloride,  (CH')2S(C'II')G1,  is  formed  by  treating 
the  corresponding  bromide — which  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  tlie  action  of  methyl 
sulphide  on  benzyl  bromide — with  water  and  silver  oxide,  and  then  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  unites  with  platinic  chloride,  forming  the  compound  [(CH'')-S(C'H^)Cl]-PtCl*, 
which  crystallises  in  needles  (compare  Scholler,  p.  322), 

The  following  salts  of  trimethylsulphine  have  been  prepared  by  Blackie  a.  Crum 
Brown  {Chcm.  News,  xxxvii.  130).  The  oxalate.  [(CH^y-SJ-C^O ' -i- H-0,  formed  by 
the  action  of  silver  oxalate  on  trimethylsulphine  iodide,  crystallises  in  transparent 
hygroscopic  laminai,  which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  110°,  and  decom- 
pose at  140°,  yielding  methyl  sulphide  and  methyl  oxalate.  The  chromatc  and  iodate 
prepared  in  like  manner  melt  at  140°  and  then  explode. 
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Trimethylsulphine  hydrosulphide,  (CH^)^S.SH,  is  formed  by  treating  the 
hydroxide  with  hydrogen  sulphide  :  (CH3)=^S.0H  +  H^S  =  H^O  +_(CH3)3S.SH.  Heated 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  hydroxide,  it  is  converted  into  trimethylsulphine 
sulphide,  [(CH3)3S]2S : 

(CH3)3S.SH  +  (CH3)3S.OH  -  H^O  +  [(CH^)3S]2S. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  this  last  compound,  when  left  over  phosphoric  anhydride  in 
an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas,  does  not  yield  crystals,  hut  is  transformed,  at  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration,  into  methyl  sulphide,  [(CH3)3S]2S  =  3(0H7^S. 

Trimethylsulphi7ie  sulphide,  when  treated  with  sulphur,  takes  up  4  at.  of  the 
latter,  forming  a  polysulphide,  [(CH^)^S]-S^  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  days,  gives  up  3  atoms  of  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  trimethylsulpMnethio- 
sulphate : 

[(CH3)3S]2S^  +  03  =  S3  +  [(CH3)3SpS203. 

This  salt  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  crystallises  in  transparent  four-sided  prisms  con- 
taining 1  mol.  H^O,  which  is  given  oiF  over  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  all  the  reactions  of  a  thiosulphate,  and,  when  cautiously  heated 
to  135°,  leaves  a  residue  of  methyl  sulphide. 

On  Trimethylsulphine-compounds,  see  also  H.  Klinger  {Ber.  x.  1880;  Jahresb. 
f.  Chem.  1877,  523). 

Triethylsuljphine  bromide,  (C'^W'Y^'Bv,  o^ndi  the  corresponding  chloride,  are 
formed  by  treating  the  hydroxide,  (C2H^)3SOH  (v.  884),  with  HBr  and  HCl  respec- 
tively. The  chloride  forms — besides  the  previously  known  platinochloride  (v.  882) 
— an  aurochloride,  (C2H*)3SCl,AuCP.  which  crystallises  in  long  golden-yellow  needles, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  mercurochloride  forms 
needles  having  a  satiny  lustre. 

Propyldiethylsulphine  iodide,  {C^K'){C^W'Y^1,  is  formed,  like  the  corre- 
sponding methyldiethyl  compound,  by  the  action  of  propyl  iodide  on  ethyl  sulphide, 
C='H'I  +  (C^Hs)2S=C3HXC2H*)2SI,  the  materials  being  heated  together  in  sealed  tubes 
for  several  days  at  100°-120°. 

Tripropyl-  and  Tributylsulphine  iodides  are  formed  in  like  manner  by 
direct  combination.  Their  platinochlorides  are  crystalline.  Mixed  sulphides  are  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphides  of  propyl  and  butyl  on  the  iodides  of  methyl 
and  ethyl. 

The  two  following  series  of  compounds,  containing  the  isomeric  monatomic  radicles 
diethylmethylsuVphine, ^{C-WfO^\  and  ethylmethylethylsulpMne,  ^{Qm%QW){ C-'H^), 
have  been  prepared  by  F.  Kriiger  {J.  pr.  Chsm.  [2],  xiv.  193),  who  attributes  the  differ- 
ences in  their  properties  to  differences  in  the  four  afl&nities  of  the  sulphur-atom. 

(1).  Diethylmethylsulphine-compounds. — When  ethyl  sulphide  and  methyl 
iodide  in  molecular  proportions  are  heated  with  a  little  water  on  a  water-bath, 
diethylmethylsulphine  iodide  is  obtained  as  a  reddish-brown  syrupy  uncrystallisable 
liquid  ;  and  on  agitating  this  liquid  with  moist  silver  chloride,  the  corresponding  chloride, 
S(C^H^)2(CH3)C1,  is  formed,  which  dries  up  in  a  vacuum  to  a  pale  syrup  The  hydroxide, 
which  was  obtained  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  moist  silver  oxide,  is  likewise 
uncrystallisable,  and  is  a  powerful  base;  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  crystallise  in  a 
vacuum  in  long  deliquescent  needles  ;  the  oxalate  and  picrate  could  not  be  obtained 
in  crystals. 

On  adding  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  platinochloride, 
[S(C'^H^)2CH3Cl]2PtCl'*,  is  obtained  as  a  pale  red  crystalline  powder,  which  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystalhses  from  hot 
water  in  cubes,  octohedrons  or  tetrahedrons,  which  crumble  to  a  powder  on  drying. 
It  melts  at  214°  with  decomposition. 

The  aurochloride,  ^{C^WyCWQ^LuCl^,  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  long  pale  yellow  needles,  melting  with  decomposition  at 
192°. 

The  mercurochloride,  S(C-H^)2CH3C1.6HgCP,  is  a  thick  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  prisms  resembling  rock-crystal,  and  melting  at  198°  without  decomposition, 
which  takes  place  only  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Compound  of  Diethyl-methyl  cyanide  with  Mercuric  iodide,  S(C2H^)2CH3(CN),Hgl2. 
When  a  solution  of  the  crude  iodide  containing  hydriodic  acid  is  mixed  with  a  hot 
solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  the  smell  of  carbamines  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given 
oflf,  and  a  yellow  oil  is  precipitated,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  is  insoluble  in  all 
solvents.  But  when  cold  solutions  are  mixed,  only  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  and 
yallow  quadratic  crystals  separate  out,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
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carbon  sulphide,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  this  solution,  when  evaporated, 
leaving  the  compound  as  an  amorphous  mass.  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 

S(C^H^)'-'CH='I  +  HI  +  Hg(CN)2  =  S(C'-=H^)-CH^'CNMIgr-'  +  HCN. 

It  melts  at  115°,  and  decomposes  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  into  mercuric 
iodide,  a  carbamine,  and  a  liquid  smelling  like  ethyl  sulphide.  When  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  water,  it  yields  mercuric  sulphide,  which  undergoes 
the  known  changes  of  colour,  and  on  continuing  the  action  of  the  gas,  ultimately 
becomes  red,  being  converted  into  cinnabar,  which,  when  heated,  sublimes  as  a  black 
mass,  yielding  again  a  red  powder.  Analogous  compounds  of  sulphine-cyanides  and 
mercuric  iodide  give  the  same  reaction,  whereas  the  double  mercuric  sulphine-chlorides 
give  black  mercuric  sulphide. 

(2).  Ethylmethylethylsulph  in  c  -  compounds.  —  The  iodide, 
S{Cm^){CR^){Cm^)l,  obtained  by  heating  ethylmethyl  sulphide  with  ethyl  iodide 
and  a  little  water,  crystallises  in  a  vacuum  in  long  very  deliquescent  needles.  The 
chloride  does  not  crystallise  ;  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  are  as  deliquescent  as  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  diethylmethylsulphine. 

The  platinochloride,  (SC"H\CH3.C-H^Cl)-PtCl',  is  a  dark  red  crystalline  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  crystallising  from  water  in  apparently  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  which  on  drying  crumble  to  a  rose-coloured  powder,  and  melt  with 
decomposition  at  186°.  When  repeatedly  recrystallised  or  heated  for  some  time  with 
water,  it  changes  into  the  isomeric  diethylmethylsulphine-compound. 

SC-H*.CH^.C'H*ClAu,CP  is  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  powder,  readily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melting  with  decomposition  at  178°. 

SC'-II^CH^C-H''Cl,2HgCl-  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  crystallising  from  hot 
water  in  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  112"^ ;  under  water  it  melts  below  100°,  and  does 
not  then  crystallise  any  more. 

SC-H'.CH^.C^H^CNjHgP  is  an  amber-yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  apparently 
monoclinic  prisms ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  at  98°. 
AVhen  more  strongly  heated,  it  yields  mercuric  iodide,  a  carbamine,  and  a  sulphide. 

On  Sulphinc-compounds  derived  from  Thiocarhamide,  see  Thiocarbamide. 

SUZ.PKZM'ZC  ACIDS,  E.SO.OH.  Benzcncsulphinic  acid,  CH^SO-H,  is  readily 
obtained  by  adding  zinc-dust  to  a  cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  benzene-sulphonic  chloride. 
The  zinc  salt  thus  obtained  is  well  washed  with  water,  in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble, 
and  then  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  con- entrated 
and  mixed  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  benzenesulphinic 
acid.    In  a  similar  way  toluenesulphinic  acid  may  be  prepared. 

Benzenesulphinic  acid  is  also  produced  on  adding  a  little  water  to  a  few  drops  of 
bcnzenesulphonic  chloride  and  mixing  the  product  with  zinc-dust.  After  some  time  a 
brisk  reaction  sets  in,  and  the  zinc  salt  separates  out.  More  zinc-dust  and  chloride 
are  now  alternately  added,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  former  always  in  excess. 
The  corresponding  toluene- compound  may  be  prepared  by  an  analogous  process. 

The  zinc  salts  of  the  two  acids  crystallise  from  hot  water  in  small  nacreous  plates, 
having  the  composition  (C«H5S02)2Zn  +  H^O  and  (C«H^CH^S02)2Zn  +  ffO  (Schiller 
a.  Otto,  Ber.  ix.  1584). 

The  same  method  has  been  applied  by  Pauly  (^Ber.  x.  941)  to  the  preparation  of 
sulphinic  acids  of  the  fatty  series.  Ethylsidphinate  o/"  r/wc,  (C-H^SO-)-Zn  + 
thus  prepared,  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  from 
M-hich  it  crystallises  in  soft  nacreous  scales  ;  it  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  salt 
which  Wischin  obtained  {Liebig's  Annaleii,  cxxxix.  364)  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl 
on  sulphuric  anhydride. 

Ixohvtylsulphinate  of  zinc,  (C*H"SO-)-Zn,  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on 
isobutylsulphonic  chloride,  C^H"S0-C1,  forms  rather  large  white  nacreous  laminae, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  From  alcohol  it 
crystaUises  anhydrous;  from  water,  apparently  with  water  of  crystallisation.  It 
melts  with  decomposition  below  100°.  Sodium  isohutylsu/phinate  crystallises  with 
difficulty  in  thin  laminge  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  barium  salt 
exhibits  similar  characters.  Free  isobutylsulphinic  acid  is  a  faintly-yellow  strongly 
acid  syrup,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  bleaches  litmus-paper  (Pauly). 

SUZiPHOAIiBEHirBZ:,  CH'.CHS.    Syn.  with  Thioaldehyde  (q.v.) 

SUIiPHOBENZAIVIZBE,  C^H^CS.NH^  Syn.  with  Benzothiamide  or  Tnio- 
i(KNZA?rniK  \q-v.) 

SXriiPHOBESTZZDZ:,  C>=H"'SO=.    See  Stjlvhones.  (p.  1855.) 
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SUI.PHOBEITZOZC  ACIB,  C«H^<^gQ3g  (  pp.  293-296).    Wiesinger  a.  Voll- 

brecht  (i?er.  X.  1715)  have  obtained  the  mcta-  and  ^am-modifications  of  this  acid, 
together  with  benzoic  acid,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  sulphurous  acid  on  the  corre- 
sponding diazoimidobenzoic  acids. 

8iil'jpho-^-chloTO-  and  Sit,l2^Jio-T^-bromohenzoic  acids. — These  acids  and 
some  of  their  salts  haA^e  been  described  by  Collen  and  by  Bottinger  (pp.  295,  296). 
The  following  derivatives  of  the  brominated  acid  are  described  by  Bottinger  {Liehig's 
Annalen,  cxci.  13).  The  crude  chlorine-compound  prepared  b}^  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  on  the  sodium  salt  in  the  molecular  proportion  1  :  4,  is  resolved 
by  ether  into  a  sparingly  soluble  and  an  easily  soluble  chlorine-compound.  Tlie  former, 
chlorosulpho-^-hromohenzoic  acid,  C^lI^Br(SO-Cl).COOH,  melts  with  decomposition  at 
197°,  but  softens  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water  and 
alcohol,  somewhat  more  freely  in  cold  ether,  and  with  moderate  facility  in  hot  ether. 
Alcohol  converts  it,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  chloride,  into  etlioxysul'plio-^-hromo- 
benzoic  acid,  C'^H^Br(SO-.OC-II")COOH,  which  crystallises  in  lustrous  plates  melting 
at  84°. 

AmidosulpJio-^-hromobensoic  acid,  C^H^Br(S02NH2)COOH,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  monochlorinated  acid  above  mentioned,  crystallises  in 
nodular  groups  of  small  white  needles  melting  at  229°-23U°.  It  dissolves  with  diffi - 
culty  in  cold  water,  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  with  great  facility  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
forming  an  ammonium  salt,  C^H^Br(SO*NH'^).CO-NH',  which  loses  ammonia  on  eva- 
poration. When  the  amido-acid  is  dissolved  in  warm  baryta-water,  small  hard  glitter- 
ing needles  separate  out,  consisting  of  the  barium  salt. 

Ethoocysuljpho-^-bromobenzamide,  C''H^Br(S0-.0C-H^)C0.NH2,  is  formed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  amido-acid  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  dichlorinated  com- 
poimd  contained  in  the  crude  chloride.  Being  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  easily  separated  from  the  acid.  It  crystallises  in  long 
colouiless  needles,  which  melt  at  128°,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis;  the 
aildition  of  an  acid  to  this  solution  produces  a  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting  of  long 
needles,  which  melt  at  262°,  and  have  the  same  composition  as  amidosulphopara- 
bromobenzoic  acid ;  they  appear  to  consist  of  hydroxysulpho-^-hromobenzamide, 
C«H3Br(SO'^OH).CONH2. 

The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulpho-^-bromobenzoic  acid  gives 
rise  also  to  a  dichlorinated  compound,  viz.  chlorosulpho-^-bromobenzoic  chloride, 
C^H'Br(SO-Cl)COCl ;  but  this  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  water,  the  chlorine 
combined  with  the  CO-group  being  displaced  by  OH,  producing  the  monochlorinated 
acid.  That  this  is  the  case  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  on  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  monochloride,  which  gives  rise  to  two  compounds :  sidphi 
'parabromohcnzoic  acid,  C^H^Br(S02H).C00H,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  hot, ,  but 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  sulpkibromobenzaldehyde,  C*'II^Br(SO-H)COH, 
which  dissolves  in  warm  water,  but  is  partly  thrown  down  again  on  boiling.  The 
acid  forms  small  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  238°,  with  partial  decomposition. 
It  is  a  powerful  bibasic  acid,  and  forms  crystalline  salts.  The  aldehyde,  which  may 
be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  of  the  barium  salt,  crystallises  in  long  broad 
plates,  melting  at  131°.  It  is  both  an  aldehyde  and  a  monobasic  acid  ;  its  barium 
salt  forms  large  colourless  prisms,  which  rapidly  effloresce,  and  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  The  compound  of  the  aldehyde  with  acid  sodium  sulphite 
crystallises  in  long  needles  melting  at  78°.  Besides  the  acid  and  aldehyde,  other 
compounds,  not  yet  investigated,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  ou  chlorosulpho- 
p-bromobenzoic  acid. 

Trisul'pho-hydroxyhenzoic  acid,  C'H^S^O'^  =  C«H(0H)(S0'H)3C00H,  js 
prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of  10  grams  of  benzoic  acid  in  20  g.  sulphuric  acid 
with  5  g.  phosphoric  anhydride  and  20  g.  sulphuric  anhydride  in  sealed  tubes  for  five 
hours.  The  contents  of  the  tubes  are  boiled  with  water  to  expel  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  the  sulph"uric  and  phosphoric  acids  are  removed  by  addition  of  calcium  carbonate. 
To  obtain  the  free  acid,  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  precipitated 
lead  salt  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Trisulpho-hydroxybenzoie  acid  is  a  yellow  syrupy  hygroscopic  liquid,  which,  when 
dried  at  ]00°,  retains  2  mols.  water.  Both  the  acid  audits  salts  produce  with  a 
drop  of  ferric  chloride  a  deep  carmine  colour,  which  disappears  on  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  basic  had  sa/i^,  (C'HS^O'-y-Pb^  +  6H-0,  forms  white  opaque  needle- 
shaped  crystals  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  225°.  When  decomposed 
l)y  hydrogen  sulphide,  it  is  converted  into  the  normal  salt,  C'H^S^O'^Pb- +  8H-0. 
The  basic  potassium  salt,  C'HS^O'-K^  +  2H-0,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms;  the 
normal  salt,  C^H^S^O'^X'*  +  2H*0,  separates  on  adding  alcohol  to  an  aqueous  solution 
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of  the  acid  whicli  has  been  nearly  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate.  The  barium 
5a//,  CffS^O'-Ba-,  is  decomposed  by  long-continued  heating  at  100°,  or  by  boiling 
with  barium  carbonate,  in  the  latter  case  with  formation  of  barium  sulphate  and 
barium  disulphoxybenzoate,  (C'H''-'S'-0'')'-'Ba  +  8H-0. 

Trisulphoxybenzoic  acid  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
potasli.  On  attempting  to  replace  the  hydrogen  in  it  by  bromine,  it  splits  up  into 
monobromodisulpho-  and  dibromoraonosulphoxybcnzoic  acids  (Kretschy,  Bcr.  xi.  858). 

SVZ.PHOBUTYRIC  ACID,  C='H«(SO''H)(CO-H)  (Hemilian,  Uer.  vi.  196,  562  ; 
Liebig's  AnnaUii,  clxxv.  1).    Of  this  acid  there  are  two  modifications,  viz. : 

CmCH2.CH(S03H).C0-H  CH^CH(SO^H).CH-.CO-H. 

The  o-acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  hydroxychloride,  CISO'-(OH),  on 
normal  butyric  acid.  120  grams  of  the  hydroxychloride  are  poured  upon  100  g.  of 
the  acid  contained  in  a  retort,  and  the  action,  which  slackens  after  a  while,  is  assisted 
by  heating  the  mixture  on  an  oil-bath  finally  at  150°.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  chloride  ceases,  the  liquid  is  diluted  v/ith  water,  the  uncombined  butyric 
acid  is  distilled  olf,  and  the  strongly  coloured  residue  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
lead  oxide,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is  separated  ;  and  on 
filtering  and  precipitating  the  lead  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  solution  is  obtained 
having  only  a  light  yellow  colour.  This  solution  is  again  saturated  with  lead  oxide, 
the  resulting  lead  salt  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  free  acid  then  con- 
verted into  barium  salt,  and  this  latter  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation.  The 
several  mother-liquors  ilms  obtained  were  perfectly  identical,  showing  that  the  action 
cf  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  on  butyric  acid  produces  only  one  sulphobutyric  acid. 

a-Sulphobutyric  acid  is  also  formed,  together  with  disulphopropiolic  acid,  C^H"S-'0'', 
by  heating  butyramide  with  fuming  sulpluu-ic  acid  (compare  Buckton  a.  Hofmann, 
V.  569). 

o-Sulphobutyric  acid,  when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  remains 
as  an  uncrystalli sable  hygroscopic  syrup.  Its  salts  crystallise  well.  The  barv'm 
salt,  C^H^BaSO-' 2H-0,  forms  rhombic  laminae,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation 
slowly  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  remains  undecomposed  at  200°.  100  pts.  water  at 
IS'^  dissolve  7*11  pts.  of  the  anr>ydrous  salt;  aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  only  traces. 
The  calcium  salt,  C*H*'CaSO^  +  2PI-0,  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  warty 
masses  ;  from  a  solution  in  alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether 
in  large  hemispherical  groups  of  slender  needles;  this  reaction  is  characteristic  of 
a-sulpliobutyrie  acid.  The  s/hcr  salf,  C*H''Ag-SO\  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol  from 
its  aqueous  solution  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crystalline. 
When  left  in  a  vacuum  and  in  the  dark,  it  crystallises  in  large  shining  quadratic 
prisms  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  stellate  groups.  The  solid  salt 
decomposes  at  140°  ;  the  aqueous  solution  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  zinc- 
salt,  C^H''ZnSO-'  +  H-O,  is  at  first  amorphous,  but  crystallises  after  some  time  in  large 
four-sided  prisms.  The  coj»^;er  .sa/?*,  C^H^CuSO"' +  4H-0,  forms  a  blue-green  A'arnish, 
or  small  emerald-green  nodules ;  alcohol  separates  it  from  the  aqueous  solution  as  a 
light  blue  precipitate.  The  last  molecule  of  water  is  given  off  only  at  a  heat  above 
200°,  the  salt  at  the  same  time  undergoing  decomposition.  The  lead  salt ,C^}i>^'PhSO^  + 
2H20,  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol  as  an  amorphous  precipitate.  The  magnesium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium  salts  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallise  very  indistinctly 
or  not  at  all.  The  acid  heated  with  alcohol  and  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  does  not 
form  an  ether. 

When  a-sulphobutjTic  acid  or  its  barium  salt  is  heated  with  2  mols.  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  o-chlorobuty ric  chloride  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH».CH2.CH(S0«H).C00H  +  2PC1^  =  SO^  +  2HC1  +  2P0CP  +  OT.CH^.CHCl.COCl; 
and  on  pouring  the  distillate — after  freeing  it  from  phosphorus  oxychloride — into 
alcohol,  ethyl  a-ch  1  orob iity ra te,  ClP.CH-.CHCl.CO.OC-H^  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  an  oil  which  boils  at  154:°-158°.  The  sulpho-acid  does  not  appear  to  be 
converted  into  a  hydroxybutyric  acid  by  fusion  with  potash.  Its  barium  salt,  heated 
for  three  hours  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  anhydride,  yields  only 
traces  of  disulphopropiolic  acid,  C^H'S-O**  (v.  569),  which,  according  to  Baumstark,  is 
the  sole  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  on  butyric  acid  (vi.  1069). 

fi-Sulpbobut7/ric  acid,  obtained  by  boiling  ethyl  )3-hydroxybutyrate  with 
ammonium  siilphite,  is  a  transparent  hygroscopic  jelly.  Its  lead,  barium,  and  calcium 
salts  are  thrown  down  by  alcohol  from  their  aqueous  solutions  in  the  form  of  flocculent 
non-crystalline  precipitates.  The  barium  salt,  dried  at  150°,  has  the  composition 
C^H'^SO^Ba  +  H'O,  and  gives  off  its  water  at  200°  (Hemilian). 
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SUIiPKOCAMPHYIiZC  ACID,  C^H'^SO^.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Walter, 
and  originally  called  sulphocamphoric  acid,  has  been  further  examined  by  Kachler 
{Liebig's  Annalen,  clxix.  178),  who  prepares  it  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
camphoric  anhydride,  exactly  according  to  Walter's  directions  (v.  489),  excepting  that, 
before  saturating  the  diluted  and  filtered  product  of  the  reaction  with  lead  carbonate, 
he  agitates  it  with  ether,  which  removes  unaltered  camphoric  acid,  and  an  isomeric 
acid  having  the  property  of  Wreden's  mesocamphoric  acid  (vii.  235).  Sulphocamphylic 
acid,  separated  from  its  lead  salt,  forms  crystalline  crusts  and  druses  having  the  com- 
position CH'^SO^  +  2H20,  and  giving  off  their  water  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 
An  acid  lead  salt,  (C^H'^S0^)2Pb  +  4H20,  was  once  accidentally  obtained  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  normal  salt  which  had  been  incompletely  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
in  nearly  colourless  well-defined  flat  prisms.  The  acid  is  strongly  attacked  at  a 
gentle  heat  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  i'25,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  sulpho- 
pimelic  acid  (p.  1860). 

The  crystals  of  sulphocamphylic  acid,  according  to  measurements  by  v.  Zepharovich 
(JFzew.^M.^gr.lxxiii.  [lAbth.],  1876,  7),aretriclinic.  alb:  <?=  0-8515  :  1  :  0*7590. 
In  the  first  octant,  a  =  82°  38-5';  i8=121°  10';  7=111°  36'.  Observed  faces,  ooPoo, 
00  ?  00,  OP,  3'f*  00,  3^P.  Measurements  only  approximate.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel 

to  00  I*  CO. 

The  acid  lead  salt  forms  orthorhombic  crystals,  alb:  c  =  0*7228  :  1  :  0*8080. 
Observed  forms,  OP,  f  qo,  3Poo,  iPoo,  P,  iP,  fPf.    Angle  of  optic  axes  for 

white  light  =  78°  17'.    Dispersion  and  double  refraction  weak. 

SUI.PHO-CARBAIMCIC  ACID,  -CABBABIIDE,  -CARBOHTIC  ACID, 
-CYAXTIC  ACID,  &.C.    See  the  corresponding  Thio-compounds.* 

SUI.PHOMES,  WSO^,  and  SUI.PKOXIDES,  E^SO.  Sulphones  are  stable 
compounds,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  are  not  reduced  by  nascent 
hydrogen  (zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid),  or  by  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  or 
attacked  by  phosphorus  pentachloride,  whereas  the  sulphoxides  are  reduced  by  nascent 
hydrogen,  and  are  easily  converted  into  sulphides  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride. 

Sulphones  of  the  Tatty  g:roup  may  be  prepared  by  oxidising  the  sulphides 
and  sulphoxides  of  alcohol -radicles,  C°H2"+^  with'  potassium  permanganate,  and  ex- 
tracted from  the  products  with  ether  (Beckmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvii,  439). 

Dimethyl  sulphone,  (CH^)^S02,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  thick  colourless 
shining  needles  melting  at  109°.  Methylethyl  sulphone,  (CW){(y'W)^0'^,  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  sparingly  in  cold  ether  and  carbon 
sulphide,  and  crystallises  from  ether  in  slender  shining  needles  melting  at  36°. 
Diethyl  sulphone  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rhombic  plates.  Diisopropyl  siolphone, 
[(CH^)^CH]^SO^,  forms  colourless  inodorous  crystals  which  melt  at  36°,  forming  a 
liquid  which  often  remains  for  days  without  solidifying.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon  sulphide ;  also  in  strong  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, and  acetic  acids,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  the  acid  solutions  by  water. 
Diisohityl  sulphone  is  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid  having  a  faint  but  pleasr^nt  odour,  and 
a  density  of  1*0056  at  18°.  It  boils  at  265°,  and  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture  to  a 
crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  17°.  It  dissolves  in  2  pts.  water  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water  ;  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene, 
and  carbon  sulphide ;  also  in  strong  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acids,  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  therefrom  by  water.  Diisopentyl-  (or  diamyl-)  sulphone  crystallises  in  groups 
of  long  needles  permanent  in  the  air,  odourless,  but  having  a  sweetish  burning  taste ; 
melts  at  31°,  and  boils  at  295°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  aqueous  alkalis, 
but  behaves  to  other  solvents  like  the  preceding  compound.  Phenylethyl  sulphone, 
(C^H^)(C2H*)S02,  produced  by  oxidation  of  phenylethyl  sulphide,  crystallises  in  thick 
colourless  plates  melting  at  42°,  behaves  to  solvents  much  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 
isopropyl  sulphone,  excepting  that  it  is  precipitated  by  water  from  its  solutions  in 
acids. 

Ethylenediethyl  sulphone,  Q'^K\^0'^.C^E}y,  formed  by  the  action  of  permanganate 
on  ethylenediethyl  sulphide,  crystallises  in  short,  hard,  colourless  needles,  melts  at 
136*5°  and  volatilises  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon  sulphide ; 
easily  in  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  less  easily  in  hydrochloric,  still  less  in 
acetic  acid. 

*  The  prefix  *  thio '  is  now  generally  applied  to  compounds  derived  from  oxy-  or  hydroxy -com- 
pounds by  substitution  of  S  f or  0  ;  the  prefix  '  sulpho '  to  bodies  containing  the  group  or  radicle 
SO^H  or  its  analogues,  SO^Cl,  SO^NH'',  &c. ;  e.g. : 

CH'.CO.SH  eO=H.CH'.SO='H 
Thiacetic  acid.  SuJphacetic  acid. 
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Aromatic  Sulpbones.  Beckurts  a.  Otto  {Ber.  xi.  472,  2066)  prepare  these 
bodies  by  the  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  a  mixture  of  a  sulphonic  chloride  and  a 
hydrocarbon.  In  this  way  they  have  prepared  diphenyl  sidphone  or  sulphohcnzide, 
ditolyl  sulphone  or  sulphotoluide,  phenyltolyl  sulphone,  [(C«H^)(C''I1^.CH^)J^S0'^ ; 
chlorosulpkobenzide,  which  melts  at  93°,  volatilises  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol;  and  phe7iy/xylyl  sulpkmie, 
C^H^SO^C'Ii-XCH^)-.  This  last  compound,  obtained  from  metaxylene  and  benzene- 
sulphonic  chloride,  forms  yellowish- white  needles,  melts  at  80'',  distils  without 
decomposition,  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Michael  a.  Adair  {Ber.  x.  683)  prepare  aromatic  sulphones  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  a  sulphonic  acid  and  a  hydrocarbon  in  a  sealed  tube  at  about  200°  with  phosphoric 
anhydride ;  e.y. : 

C«H^S02.0H  +  C^H«  -  H-0  =  (C«H5)(C^H^)S02 

Benzeuesul-  Toluene.  Phenyltolyl 
phonic  acid.  sulphone. 

The  product  is  purified  by  submitting  it  to  the  action,  first  of  a  stream  of  aqueous 
vapour,  then  of  dilute  potash-ley,  and  lastly  of  alcohol,  the  pure  sulphone  then  crys- 
tallising  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  In  this  manner  Michael  a.  Adair  have  prepared 
ditolyl  sulphone,  (C'H')'^S02,  heating  paratoluenesulphonic  acid  and  toluene  with 
phosphoric  anhydride  for  six  to  eight  hours  at  150°-170°,  and  phenylnaphthyl  sulphone, 
(C^li^)(C"'H')SO''  (p.  1357),  from  benzenesulphonic  acid  and  naphthalene  heated  for 
eight  or  nine  hours  at  170°-190°. 

Paratolylphenyl  sulphone,  C'^H^.SO'.C^H''(CH^),  is  prepared  in  like  manner 
from  jp-toluenesulphouic  acid  and  benzene,  or  from  benzenesulphonic  acid  and  toluene. 
The  product  is  exhausted  successively  with  water  and  ether ;  the  residue  crystallised 
from  alcohol;  and  the  crystals  which  separate  are  freed  from  coloured  impurities  by 
dissolving  them  in  acetic  acid,  and  treating  the  solution  with  potassium  permanganate. 
The  sulphone  thus  prepared  forms  shining  white  rhombohedral  tablets,  or  when  crys- 
tallised from  water,  slender  prisms.  It  melts  at  194-6° ;  1-62  pt.  of  it  dissolves  at 
20°  in  100  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol.  Ortho-  and  meta-compounds  are  not  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  para-compound. 

Paratolyl- phenyl  sulphone  is  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen  and  by  hydriodic  acid 
and  phosphorus  to  the  corresponding  sulphide.  When  treated  in  acetic  acid  solution 
with  potassium  permanganate  it  is  converted  into  ■p-sulphobemidecarboxylic  acid 


Phenyl-tolyl  sulphone.  j9-Sulphobenzide-carboxylic  acid. 

This  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  prisms  melting  above  300° ;  it  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  easily  in  nitrobenzene,  and  forms 
a  flocculent  silver  salt,  C*^H^.SO-.C^H\CO''^Ag,  very  sensitive  to  light.  The  lead  and 
copper  salts  are  flocculent  precipitates. 

Ditolylsulphone  or  Sulphotoluide,  (C^H*.CH^)-SO-  (from  paratoluenesul- 
plionic  acid  and  toluene),  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  sw^^Ao^e^z^'/c^e-c^tca/'ioajy^ic?  aciW, 
(^C'^H''.CO'H)-SO-,  which  very  much  resembles  the  monocarboxylic  acid,  and  likewise 
melts  at  a  temperature  above  300°. 

Sulphohenzide-dis2il phonic  acid,  C^H^SO^CH-'.SO-.OH,  is  formed,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  benzenesulphonic  chloride,  by  heating  sulphobenzide  with  sulphuric 
hydroxychloride  at  120°,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  product  by  solution  in  water. 
Its  barium  and  sodium  salts  are  crystallisable,  and  have  the  normal  composition 
Otto  a.  Knoll,  Ber.  xi.  2075). 

On  Hydroxy&ulphohenzide  (Oxysulphobenzide),  (C^H''0H)2S0-,  and  its  derivatives, 
see  pp.  1474-1477. 

Sulphoxides,  R-SO.  These  bodies,  and  not  sulphones,  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  the  sulphides.  They  combine,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  forming  compounds  which  contain  1  mol.  of  the  sulphoxide  to 
1  mol.  NO^H,  and  are  easily  decomposed  by  water.  Beckmann  has  obtained  the 
sulphoxides  of  diethyl,  diisobutyl,  and  ethylenediethyl  in  the  form  of  viscid  syrups. 
I}iisope7itylsulp/wxide,h.ciited  at  150°  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  To,  is  partly  converted 
into  isopentylsulphonic  acid. 

Beckmann  has  also  studied  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  permanganates 
on  sulphides  containing  an  acid-residue  and  an  alcohol-residu?.  Acetylethyl  sulphide 
(ethyl  thiacetate)  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  potassium  permanganate,  but  a  solution 
of  silver  permanganate,  even  when  very  dilute,  is  immediately  decolorised  by  it,  with 
formation  of  acetic  and  ethylsulphonic  acids.    Benzoylisopcntyl  sulphide  (isopentyl 
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thiobenzoate)  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  the  permanganates  of  potassium  and  silver, 
even  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  ;  hcnzoylethyl  sulphide  (ethyl  thiobenzoate),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  attacked  by  silver  permanganate  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Diacetyl  sulphide  (thiacetic  anhydride)  is  oxidised,  with 
incandescence,  by  barium  peroxide ;  but  when  the  anhydride  is  diluted  with  a  tenfold 
quantity  of  ether,  the  action  begins  after  some  time  only,  and  is  attended  with  only 
slight  evolution  of  heat,  acetyl  persulphide  being  formed,  probably  according  to  the 
equation : 

2(C2H30)2S  +  Ba02  =  (C2H30)2S2  +  {G'^WO'^fBa.. 

Blsulphozides,  E^S^O^  (Pauly  a.  Otto,  Ber.  ix.  1639  ;  x.  2181  ;  xi.  2070). 

Biphenyl  disulpkoxide,  {C^WyS^O-  {Benzoldisulfoxyd),  which  Otto  obtained,  together 
with  benzenesulphonic  acid,  by  heating  benzenesulphinic  acid  with  water  (vi.  919),  is 
also  produced  by  the  regulated  oxidation  of  phenjd  hydrosulphide,  C^H^SH,  with  nitric 
acid  of  sp,  gr.  1-3;  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhydride 
on  sodium  benzenesulphinate ;  and  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  benzenesulphinic 
acid,  which  takes  place  even  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  melts  at  45*^,  and  is  resolved  by 
boiling  with  potash-ley  into  benzenesulphonic  acid,  benzenesulphinic  acid,  and 
diphenyl  disulphide  : 

2(C«H02S2O2  +  H^O  =  C^mSO'H  +  C^Hs.SO^H  +  (C«H^)-S2. 

Heated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc-dust,  it  is  quickly  and  exactly  resolved  into 
zinc  benzenesulphinate  and  zinc  phenyl  mercuptide  : 

2(C«H-')'S'02  +  2Zn  =  {C^W^OyZn  -t-  {Q^B?^fZn. 

Diphenyl  disulphoxide  (rather  more  than  1  mol.)  and  phenyl  hydrosulphide  (1  mol.), 
heated  together  in  alcoholic  solution,  are  exactly  resolved  into  diphenyl  disulphide  and 
benzenesulphinic  acid : 

(C«H^)2S202  +  C«H^SH  =  (C«H5)-S2  +  C^ff.SO^H. 

The  same  substances  heated  together  directly  in  the  same  proportion  yield  diphenyl- 
disulphide,  benzenesulphonic  acid,  and  decemposition-products  of  benzenesulphinic 
acid.  Diphenyl  disulphoxide  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate 
into  potassium  benzenesulphonate,  (C«H^)2S202  +  0' -t- H-'O  =  2(C«mS02.0H). 

The  reactions  of  tolyl  disulphoxide  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  phenyl-eompound. 

SUIiPHOXriC  iLCIBS,  R.SO-.OH  (E  denoting  an  organic  radicle).  A  general 
method  of  preparing  these  acids  is  given  by  Hemilian  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxviii.  145). 
It  consists  in  boiling  the  corresponding  chloro-  or  iodo-compounds  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  normal  ammonium  sulphite  (1  pt.  to  2  pts.  water),  the  reaction  taking 
place  according  to  the  equation  : 

ECl  +  (NH*)2S03  =  NH^Cl  -i-  E.SO'.NH*. 

By  diluting  the  product  with  water,  boiling  it  with  lead  oxide  as  long  as  ammonia 
continues  to  escape,  filtering  from  the  resulting  chloride  or  iodide  of  lead,  and  decom- 
posing the  filtrate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  sulphonie  acid  is  obtained  in  the  free 
state. 

(1)  .  Sulpbonic  Acids  of  the  Patty  Series.  Ethylsulphonic  acid, 
C'^H\SO-.OH,  is  formed,  together  with  ethylsulphinic  acid  and  ethyl  disulphide,  by 
the  action  of  potash-ley  on  ethyl  disulphoxide  (Pauly  a.  Otto,  Ber.  xi.  2073) : 

2(C-H5)2S202  +  H^O  =  C^H^SO^.OH  +  C^H^.SO.OH  +  {Q^-Wf^r. 

An  ethylenc-disulphonic  acid,  C^H*(S0^H)2,  isomeric  with  disulphetholic  acid 
(v.  566),  is  formed,  together  with  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  by  oxidising  thialdine, 
C^H^^NS^  (v.  772),  with  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid.  The  same 
disulphonic  acid  appears  to  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  thioaldehyde  (Gruareschi,  Ber. 
xi.  1384,  1692). 

On  Amido-ethylsul'iphonic  add,  C-H^(NH2).S03H,  see  Taurine. 

(2)  .  Of  the  Aromatic  Series.    On  Benzenesulphonic  acids,  see  pp.  223-259. 

Cyme7iesulphonic  acid,  C'H'^.SO^H. — According  to  Paterno ( G^a^'^^.  chi}n.  ital. 
1878,  291),  the  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  crystallises,  not  with  5  mols.  water,  as  stated 
by  Jacobsen  {Ber.  xi.  2049),  but  with  only  3  mols. 

Pseudocur/ie no  I- sulphonie  acid,  C^fl(CH^)^(OH).SO^H,  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving pseudocunienol  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in 
small  shining  crystals  having  the  form  of  cupric  sulphate ;  on  adding  water  to  the 
solution,  a  crystalline  pulp  is  precipitated,  consisting  of  the  hydrated  acid.  The 
potassium  and  zinc  salts  crystallise  in  rather  long  elongated  laminae ;  the  copper  salt 
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in  indistinctly  crystalline  nodules.  The  sodium  salt  forms  easily  soluble  rectangular 
tablets ;  the  barium  salt,  thin  rhombic  tablets,  soluble  in  20  pts.  water  at  7° ; 
the  slightly  soluble  silver  salt  consists  of  rectangular  laminae.  The  chloride, 
C'*H'°(0H).S02.C1,  forms  monoclinic  prisms  melting  at  61° ;  the  corresponding 
sulphinic  acid,  C»H'o(OH).SO.OH,  melts  at  98°  (Keuter  a.  Kadloff,  Ber.  xi.  32), 
Phloroglucol-sulphoniG  acid,  G^WiO'Kf^Om.    See  Phlorogltjcol  (p.  1570). 

Anthracenedisulphonic  acids,  C^*H^(SO^H)^  —  Anthracene,  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  two  disulphonic  acids  which,  by  fusion  with  potash,  are  con- 
verted into  corresponding  dihydroxyanthracenes ;  and  by  oxidation  of  the  acetyl- 
derivatives  of  these  bodies,  one  of  them  is  converted  into  chrysazin  (p.  108),  the 
other  into  anthrarufin — a  dihydroxyanthraquinono  produced  also  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  meta-hydroxybenzoic  (ordinary  oxybenzoic)  acid  (see  Addenba)  (Lieber- 
mann,  Btr.  xi.  1610).  To  prepare  this  last-mentioned  disulphonic  acid,  Liebermann 
a.  Bock  {Ber.  xi.  1613)  heat  100  pts.  anthracene  with  300  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid 
on  a  very  gently  warmed  water-bath,  till  about  20-30  pts.  anthracene  are  dissolved. 
Several  sulpho-acids  are  thereby  produced,  but  only  the  lead  salt,  C'''H^(SO^)'Tb 
(dried  at  170°),  of  the  disulphonic  acid  in  question  separates  from  the  strongly  con- 
centrated solution  asa  slightlysolubleyellowprecipitate.  The  corresponding scfZzMmi'rt/?', 
C"H**(SO^Na)-  + a^H^O,  forms  silvery  more  or  less  yellow  laminae  easily  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  exhibiting  a  strong  blue  fluorescence,  especially  when  dilute.  The 
barium  salt  crystallises  with  4  mols.  water  in  white  nacreous  laminae.  The  free  acid 
forms  easily  soluble  flocks  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 

Na'phthale7ie-sul][)honic  acids,  t^^.  1353-1355. 

Toluene- suVphonic  and  Xylene-sulphonic  acids,  see  Toluene  and  Xylene. 

Dlazinsulphouic  Acids,^  This  name  may  be  applied  to  a  group  of  compounds 
discovered  by  Griess  {Ber.  xi.  2191),  and  named  by  him  Sidphoxybenzenephenols. 
They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  phenols  and  their  derivatives  on  diazobenzenc- 
sulphonic  acids  and  other  diazo-compounds.  Some  of  them  are  dye-stulfs,  known  in 
commerce  as  tropaeoline,  chrysoidine,  roccelline,  &c. 

The  positions  of  the  hydroxyl-  and  sulphoxyl-groups  in  the  following  compounds 
with  regard  to  the  N--groups  may  be  denoted  by  figures  (as  in  the  naphthalene- 
derivatives,  p.  1375),  plain  on  the  right,  accented  on  the  left. 

4'    1      1  4 

i.  [4' -4]  Hydroxydiphenyldiazinsulphonic  acid,  C«H^(0H:).N=N.C6H<(S0^H),  or 

0H<^      ^N~N^       ^SO^H.    The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by 

gradually  stirring  into  a  solution  of  phenol  in  a  tenfold  qiiantity  of  10  per  cent,  potash- 
ley,  a  quantity  of  paradiazobenzenesulphonic  acid  equivalent  to  the  phenol  present. 
The  residting  deep  yellow-red  liquid  is  left  at  rest  for  a  short  time,  then  heated  and 
supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  whereupon  it  yields,  after  cooling,  an  abundant  crop 
uf  light  yellow  Liminae,  consisting  of  the  acid  potassium  salt  of  the  diazinsulphonic 
acid.  The  crystals  may  be  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  filtration,  and  puri- 
fied by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  water  with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of 
animal  charcoal.  The  free  acid  may  be  separated  by  mixing  a  hot  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  with  a  very  large  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by 
rocrystallisation  from  boiling  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  yellow-red 
prisms  with  strong  violet  surface-shimmer.  It  decomposes  when  heated,  giving  off 
pungent  vapours,  and  leaving  a  difficidtly  combustible  cinder.  Nitric  acid,  even  when 
diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  decomposes  it  at  the  boiling  heat, 
forming  oily  products,  which  afterwards  solidify  to  yellow  crystals.  With  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  paramidophenol  and  sulphanilic  acid.  With  bases  it  forms 
acid  and  neutral  salts,  most  of  which  crystallise  well.    The  acid  potassium  salt, 

*  The  name  '  diazin '  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Armstrong  for  compounds  of  the  typo 
R' — N=N— R',  hitherto  known  as  '  azo-compounds,'  thus  : 

Dipheuvl-diazin 

(Azobeiizene.)  C^H'.N  =  N.CH' 

Phenyl-naphthyl-diazin  ....   C«H\N  =  N.C'°H' 
Dinaphthyl-diazin 

(Azonaphthalenc.)  C'°H'.N  =  'S.C'°W 

It  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  the  relation  of  thc?e  compounds  to  the  hydrazines,  R'.NU.NH.R' 
(p.  10-18).  The  prefix '  azo '  is  more  appropriately  apjilicd  to  compounds  in  which  a  nitrogen-atom  simply 
i^oplaces  3  atoms  of  hydrogen,  e.g.  Azomethanc  (Hydrogen  Cyanide  or  Methenyl-nitrU),  CHN  ; 
Azo-ethane  (Methyl  Cyanide  or  Ethenyl-nitril),  C'H^N  ;  Azo-tolucne  (Phenyl  Cyanide  or  BcLzouitril), 
C'H^N. 
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C'^H^N^SO^K,  prepared  as  above,  or  by  boiling  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  with  potassium  chloride,  forms  thin,  yellow,  highly  lustrous  rhombic  or  six-sided 
plates,  mostly  imperfectly  developed  and  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  acid 
barium  salt,  {G^'^BPW^O^yBa,  +  SH^O,  obtained  by  the  action  of  barium  chloride  on  a, 
hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow  microscopic  plates  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  normal  barimn  salt, 
C'^H^N^SO^Ba,  is  obtained  by  adding  barium  chloride  to  a  hot  strongly  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  acid,  as  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  composed  of  small  nodules,  and 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

4'    1     1  3 

ii.  [4'- 3]  Hydroxydifhenyldiazinsulphonicacid,  C''H*(OH)N=N.C''HX  SO^H),  or 


0H< 


is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  metamidobenzenesulphonic 

acid  prepared  from  metadiazobenzenesulphonic  acid,  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  phenol. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  to  nearly  the 
same  amount  whether  hot  or  cold,  and  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  long  narrow  pentagonal  laminae  having  a  violet  shimmer. 
By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  metamidobenzenesulphonic  acid  and 
paramidophenol.    The  acid  ^otassitm  salt,  crystallises  in  long  needles, 

and  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  preceding 
compound. 

1  3  4 

iii.  [3:4]  Hydroxy diphenyldiazinsulphonic  acid,  C«HM^zz:N.C''H=»(S03H)(0H),  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  on  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ortho- 
phenolsulphonic  acid  in  alkaline  solution.  The  free  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  From  a  cold  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion, it  separates,  on  addition  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  in  thin,  rhombic,  yellowish- 
red,  shining  laminae,  which  change  on  stirring  into  microscopic  needles.  By  slow 
evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  obtained  in  large  cherry-red  rhombic  tables  or 
prisms.  With  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  aniline,  and  the  amidophenol- 
sulphonic  acid  described  by  Post  (vii.  922). 

iv.  [2' :  4'  — 4]  Nitrohydroxydiphenyldiazinsulphonic  acid, 
4'       2     1      1  4' 

C''H3(OH)(N02)N=N.C6H*(S03H),  formed  from  paradiazobenzenesulphonic  acid  and 
orthonitrophenol,  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  either  in 
slender  yellow  needles  or  in  well-defined  rhombic  or  hexagonal  laminae.  It  dissolves 
with  moderate  facility  in  hot  water,  the  solution  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline 
pulp.    The  dry  compound  detonates  strongly  when  heated. 

1  4 

V.  JDihydroxydiphenyldiazin-'^-sulphonic  acid,  C''H^(0H)2]S'=:N.C^H*(S0^H),  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  paradiazobenzenesulphonic  acid  on  a  solution  of  resorcinol  in 
potash,  and  separates  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  acid 
potassium  salt.  The  free  acid  separated  from  this  salt  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  cold  water,  more 
freely  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  acute  rhombic  laminae,  often  elongated  into 
needle-shaped  crystals,  steel-blue  by  reflected,  ruby-red  by  transmitted  light.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and  when  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  sulphanilic  acid  and  amidoresorcinol.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
dye-stuff  called  tropaeolin  0,  which  Witt  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
resorcinol-diazobenzene.  The  acid  potassium  salt,  G'^H^N-SO^K,  crystallises  in 
reddish-yellow  rhombic  or  six-sided  laminae,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot 
water.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution  at  first  without 
alteration,  but  a  large  excess  of  the  strong  acid  decomposes  it.  The  ax;id  barium  salt, 
(G'2H9N2S0*)2Ba,  crystallises  with  4H20 

vi.  The  corresponding  meta-com^ouvA,  [N=N  :  SO^H  =1:3],  crystallises  in 
yellowish-red  slender  needles  which,  like  the  last  compound,  are  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  With  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  metamido- 
benzenesulphonic acid  and  amidoresorcinol.  The  acid  potassium  salt  forms  hygro- 
scopic needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water. 

vii.  MethyldihydroxyphenyldiazMi-^-sulphonic  acid, 

1  4 

C<'H2(CH3)(OH)2N=N.C''H*(S03H),  prepared  from  orcinol  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding  compounds  from  resorcinol,  forms  small  yellowish-red  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  acid  potassium  salt  has  the 
composition  C'^H^N^SO^K  +  2H20. 

3'       2'    1     1  4 

viii.  Salicylodiphenyldiazin-^'sulphonic  acid,  C^H3(C02H)(OH)N=:NC»HXS08H) 
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crystallises  in  fine  golden-yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  more  freely  in  alcohol.  The  acid  barium  salt,  (C'^H"N2S0^)"'^Ba,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  barium  chloride  on  a  hot  solution  of  the  freed  acid,  forms  a  light  yellow 
precipitate,  somewhat  gummy  at  first,  but  converted  by  boiling  into  irregular  six- 
sided  laminae  having  a  strong  lustre ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot 
water. 

ix.  Dihydroxyphenylxylyldiazimulphonio  acid,  C^H^(OH)'^N=:N.C^H''(SO'H), 
forms  yellowish-red  slender  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot,  still  less  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

X.  Hydroxyl-a-Naphthylphenyldiazin-^-sulphonic  acid, 
1  3 

a-C"'H:«(0H)N=N.C'5HXS0''H),  is  formed  from  a-naphthol  and  paradiazobeuzcuc;- 
sulphonic  acid,  and  occurs  in  commerce  -ds  Poirrier's  orange,  No.  I.  The  corresponding 
fi-naphthol  compound  is  Poirrier's  orange,  No.  II. 

xi.  Hydjroxyl-a-Naphthylphenyldiazin-m-sulphonic  acid, 
1  -6 

a.Cion6(OH)N=N.C*H^(SO^H),  is  separated  from  its  orange-coloured  aqueous  solution 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  small  blackish-green  laminge,  which  when  pulverised  appear 
gold-green  by  reflected,  violet  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water  and  cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in  these  solvents  on  warming. 

xii.  Hydroxyl-^-Naphthylphc7iyldiazin-m-sulphonic  acid, 

1  3 

/80"'H«(OH)N=N.C''H''(SO3H),  separates  on  mixing  the  two  solutions  as  a  brown  oil, 
which  after  some  time  solidifies  in  needles.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  moderately 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  powder  is  gold-green  by  reflected,  red  by  trans- 
mitted light.  The  acid  barium  salt,  (C'^II"N-SO^)-Ba  +  SH^O,  obtained  by  treating  a 
hot  solution  of  the  acid  with  barium  chloride,  crystallises  in  yellowish-red  scales  having 
a  golden  lustre,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

xiii.  Phenylhydroxyl-a-NaphihyldiazinsulpJionic  acid, 
C«ffNi=N.a-C"'H^(Sd^H)(OH).— The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  mixing 
a  solution  of  sodium-a-naphthylsulphonate  with  aniline  and  potassium  nitrite  : 

Naphthylsul-  Diazo- 
phonic  acid.  benzene. 

By  dissolving  the  product  in  ammonia,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  re- 
peatedly crystallising  it  from  a  hot  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  free 
acid  is  obtained  in  slender  brown-red  needles  moderately  soluble  in  water,  more 
readily  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  brown-red  colour, 
changing  to  deep  violet  on  acidulation.  The  sodium  salt  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
^vater,  less  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  it  is  a  dye-stuff  producing  a  fine 
onuige-colour  inclining  to  red.  At  a  high  temperature  it  decomposes  with  strong 
intumescence.  The  silver  salt,  C"^H''N'SO'Ag  (at  100°),  crystallises  in  fine  brick-red 
needles.  The  barium  salt.  (C'"H'^N-SO^)-Ba,  and  the  calcium  salt,  are  also  crystalline 
precipitates  (A,  W.  Hofmann,  Ber.  x.  1378). 

xiv.  The  corresponding  ^-naphthyl-componnd,  obtained  by  the  action  of  diazo- 
])enzone  nitrate  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  )8-naphtholsulphonic  acid,  crystallises  in 
rod-brown  needles  having  a  gold-green  surface-shimmer,  moderately  soluljle  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  The  acid  barium  salt,  (C"^H'iN-S0*)2Ba,  separates  on  mixing  a  hot 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  barium  chloride,  in  very  small  nodular  groups 
of  yellowish-red  microscopic  lamina,  which  are  but  very  sparingly  soluble  even  in 
hot  M'ater. 

XV.  Phcnyl-hydroxyl-^-Naphthyldiazindisulplio7iic  acid, 
4  1 

C«H^(S03H)N=N.j8C'«H5(SO«H)(OH), 

is  obtained,  on  mixing  the  barium  salt  of  Poirrier's  orange  II.  {supra)  witli  the 
exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  decompose  it,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
as  ;i  yellowish-red  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Its  aciVZ  6arm;;i  ^^ai/",  C''"'II'°N-S-0'Ba -I- 7^IP0,  crystallises  in  deep  orange-red  micro- 
scopic needles,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  hot  and  very  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

xvi.  ^-IlydroxyldinapliihyUnaziimilphonic  acid,  )3C'°H<'(0H)N=XC"'H«(S0''H), 
is  produced,  as  first  shown  by  Caro,  by  the  action  of  diazonaphthionic  acid  on  /3-napli- 
thol.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  with  blood-red  colour,  and  separates  from 
the  boiling-hot  solution  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  small  red-brown  needles 
yielding  a  blood-red  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water, 
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almost  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is  tasteless,  and  decomposes  when  heated  in  a  test-tube, 
leaving  a  very  difficultly  combustible  cinder.  The  acid  barium  salt,  (C'^**H"N2S0*)2Ba, 
is  obtained  on  mixing  a  moderately  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  acid  with 
barium  chloride,  as  a  brown-red  precipitate  composed  of  microscopic  needles. 

xvii.  Hydroxydicarhoxyljphenyl-a-'Naphthyldiazinsuljphonic  acid, 

C«H3(S03H)(C02H)N=N.a-C"H5(OH)(CO'H), 

formed  by  the  action  of  diazosulphobenzoic  acid  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  a-hydroxy- 
naphthoic  acid,  crystallises  in  microscopic  needles  or  laminae  having  a  brown  colour 
with  bronze  surface-shimmer,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot,  very  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

xviii.  Dibromodihydroxyphenylnaphthyldiazinsulphonic  acid, 

C"'H5(OH)2N=irN.C«H2Br2(S03H), 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  diazodibromobenzenesulphonic  acid  on  dihydroxynaphthalene. 
It  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  violet-brown  microscopic  needles 
(Griess). 

STTIiPKOPHEirOKXC  ACIDS.  Syn.  with  Phbnolsulphonic  acids  (pp.  1538- 
1540). 

SVXiPHOPKXiOROGDbTTCIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Phlobogltjcolsxjlfhonic 
ACID  (p.  1572). 

SVIiPHOPIMEXiIC  ACID,  C^Hi^O^  =  C^H"SO''H,  is  produced,  together  with 
oxalic  acid,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-25,  at  a  gentle  heat  on  sulphocam- 
phylic  acid  (p.  1854). 

C^H'^SO^  +  0«  =  C^H'^SO^  +  C^H^O^  +  H^O. 

It  forms  colourless  crystals,  very  soluble  in  cold  water  (Kachler,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
clxix.  178). 

SVlbPKOPROPIOiriC  ACID,  C^^H^SO^  (A.  Kurbatow,  Ber,  vi.  563).  The 
a-modification  of  this  acid,  CH3.CH(S03H).C02H,  is  formed :— (1).  By  boiling  a- 
chloropropionyl  chloride,  CH^.CHCl.COCl,  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  normal 
ammonium  sulphite,  in  the  manner  described  by  Hemilian  (p.  1857).  (2).  By  the 
action  of  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  (1^  pt.)  on  propionic  acid  (1  pt.),  the  mixture 
being  warmed  to  complete  the  action,  the  product  then  diluted  with  water,  the  unaltered 
propionic  acid  distilled  oflF,  the  residue  saturated  with  lead  oxide,  and  the  lead  salt 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated 
conversion  into  lead  salt  and  separation  therefrom.  The  free  acid  forms  a  syrup 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  barium  salt,  C^H*BaSO*  +  'zWO,  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  shining  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  freely  in  water 
(7-4  pts.  in  100  water).    The  calcium  salt,  +  is  thrown  down  by 

alcohol  from  the  aqueous  solution  as  a  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  normal  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  deliquescent  needles,  and  the  acid  salt  forms 
prisms  with  3  mol.  of  water.  The  normal  potassium  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  does 
not  crystallise  well,  and  the  less  soluble  acid  salt  forms  needles.  The  normal  copper 
and  silver  salts  separate  on  evaporation  in  crusts,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 
The  zinc  salt  is  a  gummy  mass,  in  which  crystals  form  on  standing  in  the  air.  The 
lead  salt  forms  glistening  crystals. 

Sulphophenylpropionic  acid,  CH'^SO^,  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  bromi- 
nated  acid  with  sodium-amalgam.  Its  acid  barium  salt,  (C^H^SO^^^Ba  +  SH^O,  forms 
small  tabular  triclinic  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  ooPoo  (predominant) 
oo^oo.OP.    Axial  angles,  a  =87°  26' j  )8  =  108°  58';  7=  78°  6'. 

The  crude  sodium  salt  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  yields  me^a-hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid;  consequently  the  acid  is  wieiJa-sulphophenylpropionic  acid, 
C.SO'H.H.C^H^CO^H).!!',  and  its  bromo-derivative  is  ^ambromo-7?ieifasulphophenyl- 
propionic  acid,  C\^0m.B..0m\00m).^xJl\ 

Bromosulpho'phenylpropionic  acid,  C^H^'BrS^O^  = 
C«H3Br(S03H.CmCH2.COOH  (Goring,  Chem.  Centr.  1877.  793,  808).  This  acid  is 
prepared  by  adding  parabromophenylpropionic  acid  (p.  1566),  in  small  portions  (not 
exceeding  15  grams),  to  a  threefold  quantity  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  care  being 
taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  does  not  rise  above  60°.  On  diluting  the 
mass  with  water  after  twelve  hours,  a  small  quantity  of  bromocinnamic  acid  separates 
out ;  and  the  filtrate,  after  due  concentration,  yields  a  crystalline  deposit  of  bromo- 
sulphophenylpropionic  acid,  which,  when  freed  from  adhering  sulphuric  acid,  crystal- 
lises in  rhombic  plates  permanent  in  the  air,  having  the  composition  CH^BrS'O^ 
-I-  2\W0,  and  gradually  giving  o£F  about  2  mol.  water  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
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crystals,  according  to  measurements  by  Haushofer  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ii.  91) — who  like- 
wise examined  the  forms  of  the  following  salts — are  orthorhombie,  having  the  axial 
ratio  alh  c=  0-7831  :  1  :  1-3013,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  OP  .  3P  .  P, 
tabular  according  to  OP,  indistinctly  cloavable  parallel  to  OP.  The  normal  barium 
salt  forms  a  soft  mass  of  felted  microscopic  needles,  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  even 
at  the  boiling  heat.  The  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  in  this  salt  (1  or  2  mol.) 
has  not  been  exactly  determined,  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  following 
salts,  llhe  acid  barium  salt,  {O^R^^v'&O-'fBai  +  ^WOyiovmB  triclinic  crystals,  whicTi 
quickly  effloresce,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-4941  :  1  :  0-5046;  a=68°  36';  )8  =  98°  22';  7=83° 
38'.  Observed  faces,  jxPoo ,  oo ,  OP',  'P  w  ;  ,P'oo ,  oo/P,  ooF .  Angle 
ooPoo  :0P  =  78°25';  ooPoo  :0P  =  67°13';  ooPoo  :  oof  oo  =  79°  45' ;  ooP^  : /Foo 
-76°  55';  OP  : /Poo  =21°  18'.  The  brachypinacoi'd,  oof>(» ,  is  vertically  striated. 
No  cleavage.  The  normal  calcium  salt,  C^H'BrSO^Ca  +  3H''^0,  forms  hard  crusts  made 
up  of  microscopic  needles.  The  acid  calcium  salt,  (C^H^BrS0^)2Ca  +  ^WO,  is  mono- 
clinic,  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-9774  :  1  :  0-7962  ;  /3  =  86°  45'.  Observed  faces,  ooPoo  ,  Poo, 
00  P,  ooP|,  ooP4.  Tabular  according  to  coPoo ,  which  is  mostly  vertically  striated. 
Angle  ooPoo  :  ooP  =  44°  18';  ooPoo  :  Poo  =87°  27';  Poo  :  goo  =77°  0'. 

SUI.PHOSAI.ICYI.ZC  ACZB,  C«H3(OHXSO='H)C02H.  The  two  potassium 
salts  of  this  acid,  C'H^K^SO^  +  H  and  2H20,  described  by  Ira  Eemsen  (vii.  1125), 
yield  when  fused  with  potash,  as  sole  products,  salicylic  acid  and  phenol  {Sill.  Am.  J. 
[3],  vi.  284). 

SUX.PHOTOI.UZC  ACID,  SO'H.C^H^.CO^H.    See  Toluic  acids. 
SUI.PHOTOI.UXDZ:,  (C^H')2S02.    See  SuLPHONES  (p.  1855). 
SUZ.PHO-UREA.    Syn.  with  Thiocarbamide  (p.  395). 

SUI.PHO-URETHAKrE,  NmCS.SC'H^.  Syn.  with  Ethyl  Thiocarbamate 
(p.  386). 

SUI.PHUR.  Influence  of  Gypsum  on  the  Extraction  of  Sulphur  by  Distillation. 
According  to  Sestini  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1874,  29),  the  saying  of  the  miners  in  the 
Komagna,  '  that  gypsum  destroys  sulphur,'  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  gypsum 
and  sulphur,  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  latter  distils,  act  on  one  another  so  as  to 
form  sulphur  dioxide  and  calcium  sulphide,  according  to  the  equation  CaS0^+2S 
=  2S0-+  CaS.  At  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  this  reaction  takes  place  to  a  slight 
extent  only,  and  by  itself  would  not  occasion  any  considerable  loss  of  sulphur ;  but 
the  loss  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  expulsion  and  volatilisation  of  the 
crystallisation- water  of  tlie  gypsum  absorbs  a  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied 
by  the  burning  sulphur.  When  sulphur  is  distilled  under  similar  conditions  over 
gypsum  and  over  calcium  carbonate,  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  calcium  sulphide  than  the  former. 

Physical  Properties. — Crystals  of  sulphur  from  a  mine  in  Sicily  have  been  found 
by  0.  Silvestri  {Gazz.  1873,  578)  to  agree  exactly  in  crystalline  form  and  other 
physical  characters  with  artificially  crystallised  rhombic  sulphur.  Sp.  gr.  =2-00630 
at  26°.  Melting  point  124-125°.  Solidifying  point  96-99-5°.  Specific  heat 
=  0-1776. 

On  the  Expansion-coefficient  of  Fused  Sulphur,  as  determined  by  Pisati,  see 
Heat  (p.  936). 

G&mQz{Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  219)  finds  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  pleasure, 
from  the  same  solution  and  at  the  same  temperature,  either  the  octohedral  or  the 
prismatic  modification  of  sulphur,  by  dropping  into  a  supersaturated  solution  of 
sulphur  in  benzene  or  toluene,  an  octohedral  or  a  prismatic  sulphur-crystal ;  or  the  two 
modifications  may  be  obtained  simultaneously  by  dropping  in  the  crystals  of  the  two 
kinds  together. 

Further  experiments  have  shown  that  the  octohedral  and  prismatic  modifications 
may  also  be  produced  simultaneously  from  melted  sulphur.  Fused  sulphur  left  to 
cool  in  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  protected  from  the  dust  of  the  air  is  easily  obtained  in 
the  state  of  superfusion,  and  may  then  be  made  to  solidify  by  contact  with  a  cold 
body,  especially  with  a  fragment  of  a  prismatic  sulplinr-crystal,  or  by  rubbing  two 
bodies  together  within  the  fused  mass.  The  crj'stals  formed  under  these  conditions 
are  always  prismatic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fragment  of  an  octohedral  sulphur 
crystal  be  dropped  into  the  supcrfused  mass,  the  octohedral  modification  will  be 
formed,  and  the  solidification  will  proceed  much  more  slowly.  The  best  way  of 
making  this  experiment  is  to  melt  the  sulphur  in  a  U-tube,  then  leave  it  to  cool,  and 
drop  a  crystal  of  octohedral  sulphur  into  one  arm  of  the  tube.  An  octohedral  crystal 
is  then  immediately  seen  to  form  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  to  grow  downwards 
till  it  reaches  the  lower  layers,  the  solidification  being  accompanied  by  a  contraction 
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of  volume,  evidenced  by  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  other  arm  by  about  a 
seventh  of  its  original  height.  When  one  arm  of  the  tube  has  thus  been  filled  with 
octohedral  crystals,  if  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  other  arm  be  touched  with  a 
prismatic  sulphur-crystal,  this  arm  of  the  tube  will  in  a  few  seconds  be  completely 
filled  with  prismatic  crystals  of  sulphur.  The  two  kinds  of  crystal  are  transparent, 
and  at  first  undistinguishable  in  appearance  ;  but,  on  leaving  the  tube  at  rest  for 
awhile,  the  prismatic  crystals  in  contact  with  the  octohedrons  become  opaque  and 
paler,  whilst  the  octohedral  crystals  retain  their  colour  and  transparency  (Gernez, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  217). 

According  to  Barilari  {Gazz.  1878,  178),  the  crystals  of  sulphur  which  separate 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  mono- 
clinic. 

According  to  W.  E.  Hodgkinson  {Ghem.  News,  xxxiv.  68),  the  plastic  modification 
of  sulphur  may  be  obtained  in  the  wet  way  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a 
solution  of  iodine. 

On  the  Isomorphism  of  Sulphur  and  Selenium,  see  Kammelsberg  {JBer.  vii.  669 ; 
Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1874,  206). 

Solubility  in  Acetic  Acid. — According  to  L.  Liebermann  {Ber.  x.  866),  acetic  acid 
can  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur.  On  diluting  the  solution  with 
water,  a  precipitate  of  sulphur-milk  is  formed ;  and  when  it  is  evaporated  under  the 
air-pump,  the  sulphur  remains  in  the  form  of  long  slender  prisms. 

Direct  Oxidation. — According  to  Pollacci  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1875,  237),  sulphur  is 
directly  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  He  finds  that  sulphur,  when  moistened 
with  water  or  merely  exposed  to  moist  air,  is  converted  after  some  time  into  sulphuric 
acid.  Moist  flowers  of  sulphur  form  in  a  given  time  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  than  sulphur  which  has  been  melted  and  pulverised,  probably  because  they 
expose  a  larger  surface  to  water  and  air.  The  crystals  of  gypsum  and  sulphur  which 
form  in  the  clefts  of  San  Filippo  in  Tuscany  are  often  found  to  be  soaked  in  free 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  bath-rooms  of  Aix  in  Savoy,  the  limestone  walls  and  the  iron 
plates  on  the  doors  and  windows  are  gradually  converted  into  sulphates,  and  the 
linen  curtains  are  very  quickly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  All 
these  effects  are  attributed  by  Pollacci  to  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide." 

Relative  Affinity  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen  for  Met  a  Is. -^0.  Schmaann 
{Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxvii.  286)  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relative  affinities 
of  sulphur  and  oxygen  for  metals  from  a.  comparison  of  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  action:  (1)  of  hydrogen  on  sulphates ;  (2)  of  superheated  steam  on  sulphides; 
and  (3)  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  oxides.  The  substances  experimented  on  were 
heated  in  tubes  of  glass  or  porcelain,  while  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen,  or  of  steam, 
or  hydrogen  sulphide,  was  passed  over  them,  and  the  products  of  the  action  were  then 
analysed.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  also,  those 
previously  obtained  by  other  investigators  : — 


Metal  j 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on 
the  Sulphate 

Action  of  Steam  on  the 
Sulphide 

Action  of  Hydrogen  sulphide 
on  the  Oxide. 

Na 
K 

K^S  (Berzelius). 

la. 
lb. 

Cu  (Regnault). 

Ag  (Regnault)  feeble. 

Ila. 

Na^S  (Kirscher). 

Cu 

Ag 

Cu  (Arfvedson). 
Ag  (Schumann). 

Cu^S  (Schumann). 
Ag2S  (Bottger). 

Mg 

Ca 
Sr 

MgO  (?) 

CaS  (Regnault). 

SrS  (Forster). 

12SrS  +  SrO 

(Schumann). 
BaS  (Forster, 

Schumann). 

MgO  (Schumann). 

CaO  +  very  little  CaSO ' 
(Schumann). 
SrSO^  (Schumann). 

BaSO*  (Regnault, 

Lauth,  Schumann). 

Very  little  MgS 

(Schumann). 
4CaS  +  SCaO 

(Schumann). 
2SrS  -1-  SrO 

(Schumann). 

BaS  (Berzelius). 

3BaS  +  BaO 

(Schumann). 
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Action  of  Hydrogen  ou 
the  Sulphate 


Action  of  Steam  on  the 
Sulpliide 


Action  of  Hydrogen  sulphide 
on  the  Oxide 


Zn 
Cd 


Pb 


As 
Sb 


Bi 


Cr 


Mn 
Fe 
Co 

Ni 


ZnOS  (Arfvedson, 

Rammelsberg), 
CdS  +  Cd(Schiidler). 


Hg  (Schumann). 
Al  (  APO^  (Schumann). 


Sn  +  SnS^  (Arfvedson). 


Pb  +  PbS  (Arfvedson, 
Rodwell). 


Sb20'  +  Sb  +  Sb\Ss 

(Arfvedson), 


Bi  (Arfvedson). 


Cr20='  (Schrotter). 

Cr^O^  +  Cr^S^  (Traubo) 
12Cr203  +  Cr^O^S^ 

(Schumann). 


Mn^OS  (.\rfvedson). 
Fe-S  (from  FeO). 
Fe^S  (from  Fe^O^) 

(Arfvedson). 
Co-OS  (Arfvedson). 


Ni^S  (Arfvedson). 


lib. 

ZnO  (Regnault). 

CdO  (Regnault, 

Waekenroder) 
Hg  (Regnault). 

III. 

APO^  +  a  little 
AI2(SO')3  (Schumann). 

IV. 

Ti02  (Regnault). 
SnO-  (Regnault). 

PbS  +  Pb  +  PbO 

(Descotils). 

PbS  +  PbSO' 

(Pattinson). 


As20S2  (Regnaidt). 
Sb^OS^  (Regnault). 


Bi  (Regnault). 

VI. 

Cr^O'  +  Cr^S^ 

(Regnault). 


VII. 

Mn^O'  (Regnault). 
Fe='0»  (Regnault). 


GoO  (Regnault). 
NiO  (Regnault). 


ZnS  (Arfvedson, 

Schumann) 
CdS  (Schumann). 

HgS  (Schumann). 


A  little  APS^ 

(Schumann), 


SnS  (from  SnO) 

(Schumann). 
SnS2  (from  SnO'^). 
Pb  +  PbS  (Schumann 


As^S^  (Schumann). 
Sb^O^S*  (from  Sb'-^O^'). 

Sb^OS=  (from  Sb^O^) 

(Schumann). 
Bi^S^*  (Schumann). 


Cr^S^'  +  Cr^O^ 

(Schumann). 


MnS  (Arfvedson). 
Fe-03  +  1,  2,  3  Fe-S=^ 

(Rammelsberg). 
Fe^S"  (Rammelsberg). 
FeS  (Sidot). 
VeS'^  (Berzelius). 
Co^OS  (Schumann). 
Co-S^  (Berzelius). 
Co'S^  (Arfvedson). 
Co<S3  (Hjort). 
NiS  (Arf.  Schu.) 


In  group  la,  the  experiments  are  incomplete,  owing  to  the  want  of  vessels  which 
are  not  attacked  by  the  fused  sulphides.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  sulphides  would  be  converted  into  sulphates  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam  ; 
and  since  the  oxides  also  yield  sulphides  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  it  follows  that  the 
metals  of  this  group  have  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  for  oxygen. 

In  group  I^,  copper  and  silver  behave  exactly  alike,  and  the  affinities  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  for  these  metals  are  about  equal. 

In  group  Ila,  where  the  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights, 
the  affinity  for  sulphur  is  seen  to  increase  from  magnesium  to  barium.  Magnesium 
exhibits  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  ;  with  calcium,  the  affinities  for  sulphur  and  for 
oxygen  are  about  equal;  whilst  strontium  and  barium  display  a  decidedly  greater 
affinity  for  sulphur. 

In  group  116,  the  affinities  of  the  metals  for  sulphur  and  for  oxygen  a^e  about 
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equal.  The  action  of  hydrogen  on  the  sulphates  shows  that  the  affinities  of  the 
metals  for  both  metalloids  decrease  in  the  order  of  the  atomic  weights,  zinc  yielding 
oxysulphide  and  cadmium  yielding  sulphide,  whilst  mercury  yields  only  metal. 

In  group  IV,  the  affinity  of  the  metals  is  slightly  greater  for  sulphur  than  for 
oxygen. 

In  group  VII,  manganese  and  iron  exhibit  equal  affinities  for  sulphur  and  for 
oxygen.    Nickel  and  cobalt  show  a  somewhat  greater  affinity  for  sulphur. 

The  table  exhibits  a  periodic  rise  and  fall  in  the  affinities  of  the  metals  for  sul- 
phur. In  the  first  group  the  affinity  decreases  from  potassium  to  silver.  In  the 
second  group,  it  is  almost  nil  with  magnesium,  increases  from  thence  to  barium,  and 
decreases  to  mercury.  In  the  third  group,  aluminium  shows  a  minimum  of  affinity 
for  sulphur.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups  the  affinity  for  sulphur  increases  up  to 
arsenic,  and  then  decreases  to  bismuth.  In  the  sixth  group,  it  is  once  more  at  a 
minimum  with  chromium,  and  from  thence  increases  throughout  the  seventh  group. 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  experiments  appears  to  be  that  the  strength  of 
affinity  for  sulphur  in  comparison  with  that  for  oxygen  is  greatest  in  metals  of 
highest  atomic  volume. 

SU2.PHUR  BKOnCIDBS  (Hannay,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  823;  xxxiii.  284). 

When  flowers  of  sulphur  are  treated  with  bromine,  about  0*08  per  cent,  remains  un- 
dissolved ;  this  portion  appears  to  belong  to  the  prismatic  modification,  as  it  remains 
undissolved  also  when  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  treated  with  carbon  sulphide.  Pul- 
verised rolled  sulphur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  completely  dissolved.  The  vapour  which 
surmounts  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  bromine  exhibits,  even  at  0°,  the  characteristic 
absorption-spectrum  of  bromine,  but  on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphur  this 
spectrum  gradually  disappears. 

The  following  are  the  temperatures  at  which  the  spectrum  ceases  to  be  visible  in  a 
column  0*5  meter  long  of  the  vapour  standing  over  different  mixtures  of  sulphur  and 
bromine ! 

For    S^'Br  S»Bir»  S'^Br  S^Br^"         SBr         S^Br^"  SBr» 

Temp.  42°  33°  25°  13°  3°  -7  still  visible 

at  -18° 

In  the  distillation  of  a  considerable  quantity,  the  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  72°,  and 
the  boiling  point  rises  continuously  up  to  that  of  sulphur,  affording  therefore  no  evi- 
dence of  the  formation  of  a  definite  compound. 

The  specific  gravities  of  various  mixtures  of  bromine  and  sulphur  are  as  follows : 
S'Br  S^Br  SBr  SBr»  SBr»  SBr* 

2-293  2-625  2-628  2820  2-880  2-905 

The  greatest  contraction  therefore  takes  place  with  the  proportion  S  :  Br^  On  ex- 
posure to  low  temperatures,  the  mixtures  become  viscid,  but  do  not  solidify  even  at 
temperatures  at  which  bromine  freezes. 

When  the  fuming  liquid  S^Br^,  formed  on  bringing  bromine  and  sulphur  together 
in  the  ratio  80  :  32,  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  layer,  it  deposits  free  sulphur  in 
fine  crystals  soluble  in  carbon  sulphide,  as  is  also  the  amorphous  sulphur  which 
separates  from  the  liquid  on  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Ordinary  phos- 
phorus dissolves  in  the  sulphur  bromide,  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a  solution 
which  explodes  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  distil  it.  Amorphous  phosphorus  does 
not  act  on  the  sulphur  bromide.  Potassium  and  sodium  in  thin  plates  take  fire  in 
contact  with  it ;  aluminium  powder  remains  bright  in  it ;  antimony  powder  unite.'; 
with  the  bromine  without  incandescence  ;  arsenic  dissolves  in  it  to  a  colourless  fetid 
liquid.  When  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  SBr^,  and  the  liquid  is 
cooled  to  —18°,  dark-red  crystals  are  formed,  having  the  composition  AsS^Br^  or 
possibly  AsSBr,SBr2. 

From  these  results,  Hannay  concludes  that  when  bromine  and  sulphur  are  brought 
together  in  any  proportions  whatever,  the  action  between  them  does  not  take  place  in 
multiple  proportions,  but  is  rather  an  action  on  the  entire  mass.  If,  however,  the 
body  SBr^  comes  in  contact  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  wdth  another  with 
■which  it  can  unite,  combination  between  them  then  takes  place  in  multiple  propor- 
tions. 

The  properties  of  sulphur  sulphodibromide,  S^Br^  have  also  been  investigated  by 
Muir  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  845).  When  sulphur  and  bromine  are  brought  together 
in  the  proportion  required  to  produce  this  compound,  they  unite,  with  only  slight 
evolution  of  heat,  which,  however,  may  be  increased  by  agitation.  The  sulphodi- 
bromide begins  to  distil  at  60°,  the  thermometer  then  rising  slowly  to  190°,  and  by 
the  time  it  rises  to  220°,  nearly  half  of  the  liquid  will  have  passed  over,  the  residue 
in  the  retort  being  then  nearly  solid.  On  rectifying  the  latter  distillate,  and  collecting 
apart  that  which  passed  over  between  190°  and  200°,  a  liquid  was  obtained  consisting 
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of  nearly  pure  sulphur  sulphodibromide,  S^Br^  (anal,  70-39  p.  c.  Br;  calc.  71*43). 
When  an  excess  of  bromine  was  added  to  the  sulphodibromide,  and  carbon  dioxide 
was  passed  for  sonae  time  through  the  liquid  at  15°,  50°,  and  90°,  the  residue  always 
exhibited  the  composition  S^Br'-^.  When  sulphur  was  treated  with  a  quantity  of 
bromine  larger  than  that  required  to  form  the  compound  SBr^  the  whole  then  placed 
in  a  freezing  mixture  and  carbon  dioxide  passed  through  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
no  definite  compound  was  obtained. 

According  to  Hannay  {Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  240),  sulphur  bromide  [?  S^Br^] 
undergoes  complete  dissociation  at  15°,  and  the  retention  of  bromine  at  higher  tem- 
peratures is  due  to  the  passage  of  the  sulphur  into  the  plastic  state. 

SUI.PKUR  CHIiORIDSS  and  OXYCHI.ORZDX:S.    See  viii.  1129-1133. 

Sulphuric  Hydroxycliloride,  or  Chlorhydrate,  S0"(0H)C1.  This  compound 
may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  crystallised  pyro- 
Bulphuric  acid,  S^O^H^  : 

H0.S02.0.S020H  +  2HC1  =  H^O  +  2(C1.S02.0H). 

The  acid  liquefied  by  heat  is  satur  .ied  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  hydi-oxy- 
chloride,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  is 
distilled  olf ;  it  passes  over  in  nearly  theoretical  quantity  as  a  liquid  boiling  between 
149°  and  151°  (corr.  150-7°-152-7°)  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Ber.  xi.  2058). 

Sulpburic  Cbloride,  S0-C1-.  Williamson  observed  that  the  hydroxychloride 
is  resolved  by  distillation  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuric  chloride,  SO^Cl^  and 
Behrend  (J".  Chem.  [2],  xv.  23)  has  founded  on  this  observation  a  method  of  pre- 
paring the  latter  compound.  He  finds  that  the  decomposition  takes  place  readily  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  200°-210'^ ;  and  that  on  distilling  the  contents  of  the  tube,  purifying 
the  portion  which  goes  over  up  to  110°  by  a  second  distillation  on  the  water-bath, 
and  pouring  the  whole  of  this  second  distillate  into  a  tap-funnel  filled  with  lumps  of 
ice,  the  ice-cold  water  instantly  decomposes  the  remaining  sulphuric  hydroxychloride 
and  the  sulphuric  anhydride  formed  in  the  reaction,  whereas  the  sulphuric  chloride  is 
scarcely  attacked  by  it,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  heavy  oil.  It  may  be  dried 
with  calcium  chloride,  or  better  in  the  exsiccator  over  phosphoric  anhydride,  and 
redistilled  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  whereupon  it  passes  over  as  a  colourless, 
mobile,  extremely  pungent-smelling  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  boils  con- 
stantly at  70*5°,  has  a  density  of  r661  at  21°,  and  vapour-density  =  4-751  (calc. 
4-677).    The  yield  is  about  40  per  cent. 

According  to  Beckurts  a.  Otto  {loc.  cit.),  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric  hydroxy- 
chloride, in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  by  no  means  complete,  a  considerable 
portion  remaining  unaltered  even  after  heating  for  a  long  time  at  170°-180°.  More- 
over, chlorine  and  sulphurous  anhydride  are  amongst  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion, and  the  conversion  of  the  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  into  the  chloride  appears  to 
take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hydroxychloride  is  first  resolved  into  free  chlorine 
and  dithionic  acid,  which  latter  splits  up  into  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphuric 
acid,  according  to  the  equations  : 

2(C1.S02.0H)  =  CP  +  S20XOH)2 
S20XOH)2  =  S02  -I-  S02(OH)2; 

and  the  chlorine  and  sulphurous  anhydride  then  unite  to  form  sulphuric  chloride. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Chloride  on  Alcohols. — The  products  of  this  reaction  are 
alcoholic  sulphuric  chlorides,  Cl.SO^OR,  analogous  I'to  sulphuric  hydroxy- 
chloride. To  prepare  them,  the  alcohol  is  added  by  drops  to  the  sulphuric?  chloride 
contained  in  a  cooled  vessel,  and  the  product  is  purified  by  pouring  into  ice-cold  water 
and  drying  it  over  phosphoric  anhydride.  In  this  manner  have  been  prepared : 
Stdphuric  methoxy chloride,  Ci.^O-.OGW,  vf\i\d\  is  easily  decomposed  by  water;  and 
sulphuric  hutoxy chloride,  C1.S0-,0C'II^,  a  pungent-smelling  liquid,  which  is  converted 
grudually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  explosive  violence  at  80°,  into  a  dark-brown 
glutinous  substance.  Benzyl  alcohol  did  not  yield  a  pure  sulphochloride  (Behrend, 
Ber.  ix.  1334). 

Sulphuric  ethoxy chloride,  Cl.SO^.OC-H^,  is  formed,  together  with  other  products, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  ethyl  chloride,  also  by  that  of  phosphorus 
pentacliloride  on  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  After  drying  by  means  of  anhydrous 
cupric  sulphate  (calcium  chloride  decomposes  it),  it  distils  almost  completely  at  8o°_ 
96°  under  a  pressure  of  13-5  mm.  AVhen  ammonia  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  this 
compound  in  anhydrous  ether,  a  white  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  appears  by  analysis  to  be  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
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sulphuric  ethyloxamide,  NH2.S02.0C2H^  which  could  not  be  separated.  With 
sulphuric  ethoxychloride  yields  two  sulphonic  acids  which  have  not  yet 
been  investigated  (T.  v.  Purgold,  Ber.  vi.  602).  With  methyl  alcohol,  sulphuric 
ethoxychloride  forms  methyl-ethyl  sulp'hate,  (OH3)(C2H^)SO*,  a  neutral,  faintly 
yellowish  liquid,  which  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  sulphuric 
ethoxychloride  (Behrend). 

Sulpbur-selenium  Oxytetrachloride,  S03SeCl*=ClS02.0.SeCP,  which  Eose 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  selenium  tetrachloride  (v.  223),  is 
also  produced  from  the  latter:  (1).  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  hydroxychloride, 
SO'^Cl(OH).  The  resulting  solution,  which  has  a  yellowish  to  red-brown  colour 
while  warm,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  cake,  made  up  of  small  slender 
white  needles,  mostly  grouped  in  radial  bundles.  (2).  By  the  action  of  pyrosulphuric 
acid: 

S20'H2  +  SeCl^  =  SOsSeCP  -h  SOm 

(3)  .  By  heating  selenium  tetrachloride  with  sulphuric  acid : 

aSeCP  -J-  2SO*H2  =  2S03SeC14  +  SeO^^  +  4HC1. 

(4)  ,  By  heating  selenium  tetrachloride  with  pyrosulphuric  chloride : 

SeCl*  -J-  S^O^CP  =  SO^.SeCl^  +  SO^  -f  CP. 

(5)  .  From  sulphuryl  chloride  and  selenium  oxy chloride.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
these  bodies  do  not  act  on  one  another,  but  mix  to  a  greenish-yellow  liquid,  which 
after  some  time  deposits  small  cubic  crystals  of  selenium  chloride  ;  but  if  the  mixture 
be  heated  for  some  hours  at  170°-180°,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  sulphur- 
selenium  oxytetrachloride : 

SOW  -J-  SeOCP  =  SO^SeCP. 

(6)  .  Together  with  sulphuric  acid  by  heating  sulphuryl  chloride  with  selenious  anhy- 
dride. 

Sulphur-selenium  oxytetrachloride  resembles  sulphur  oxytetrachloride  (vii.  1132) 
in  external  appearance,  deliquesces  with  equal  rapidity  in  moist  air,  but  does  not 
decompose  spontaneously  when  excluded  from  the  air,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  heat. 
It  melts  at  165°,  boils  at  183°,  is  but  very  slightly  attacked  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
Its  vapour-density  at  209°  is  3  362  ,  instead  of  the  calculated  value  10  426;  it  there- 
fore undergoes  dissociation  when  heated,  probably  according  to  the  equation : 

2S03SeCP  =  2S03  +  Se^CP  +  3CP 

(F.  Clausnitzer,  Ber.  xi.  2007). 

Sulphur-titanium  Oxytetrachloride,  S03TiCP  =  ClSO^.O.TiCP,  is  formed, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  when  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  is  added  by 
drops  to  titanium  tetrachloride,  and  remains,  on  heating  the  product  at  100°,  as  a 
yellow  amorphous  powder,  which  deliquesces  partially  in  moist  air,  but  may  be  kept 
unaltered  for  a  long  time  apart  from  the  air  (Clausnitzer,  loc.  cit.) 

SVDLPKUB,  OXIDES  and  OXYCtEWT-AClDS  OP.  On  the  Thermic  Eela- 
tions  of  these  Compounds  and  their  Salts,  see  Heat  (pp.  954-959 ;  962 ;  982-989 ; 
996-997). 

Hyposulphurom  acid,  SO^H^. — On  the  Keaction  of  this  Acid  with  Aerated  Water 
see  Oxygen  (p.  1470). 

Sesquioxide,  S^O^  (R.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  clvi.  531).  The  blue  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  sulphuric  oxide  (SO^),  or  on  strongly  fuming  oil 
of  vitriol,  is  insoluble  in  pure  sulphuric  oxide,  and  may  be  isolated  by  the  following 
method.  Well-dried  flowers  of  sulphur  are  gradually  added  to  sulphuric  oxide  freed 
by  careful  rectification  from  sulphuric  acid,  fresh  quantities  being  added  only  when 
the  previous  portions  have  entered  into  combination.  The  sulphur,  at  the  moment 
of  contact  with  the  sulphuric  oxide,  liquefies  to  dark-blue  drops  which  do  not  mix  with 
the  oxide,  but  sink  in  it  and  immediately  solidify.  The  operation  may  be  conveniently 
performed  in  a  test-tube  covered  with  the  lid  of  a  small  porcelain  crucible  to  protect 
the  contents  from  the  moisture  of  the  air.  It  is  advisable  to  incline  the  tube  after 
each  addition  of  sulphur,  so  that  the  drops  of  the  resulting  compound  may  come  in 
contact  with  its  surface  ;  they  then  spread  out  on  the  glass,  and  harden  to  a  thin 
crust  which  does  not  enclose  so  much  of  the  anhydride  as  the  solidified  drops 
surrounded  by  the  liquid.    The  tube  should  be  cooled  by  immersion  in  water  at  12°- 
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15°,  to  prevent  decomposition  by  rise  of  temperature.  After  about  a  gram  of  sulphur 
has  been  added,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  oxide — which  is  perfectly  colourless  if  the 
process  has  been  well  conducted — is  poured  off,  the  last  portions  of  it  expelled  by 
very  careful  evaporation  at  a  temperature  not  above  blood-heat,  and  the  layer  of  blue 
substance  adhering  to  the  tube  is  removed  with  a  sharp-edged  glass  rod.  The  com- 
pound thus  prepared  forms  bluish-green  very  friable  crusts  having  a  structure  like 
that  of  malachite,  and  made  up  of  nodular  groups  of  crystals  recognisable  only  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  It  is  liquid  at  the  moment  of  formation,  but  soon  solidifies,  and 
cannot  be  remelted  without  decomposition.  It  decomposes,  after  a  short  time,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  much  more  quickly  when  heated,  giving  off  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  leaving,  if  moisture  has  been  excluded,  perfectly  dry  sulphur  having  a 
very  light  yellow  colour  in  consequence  of  its  finely  divided  state.  At  low  tempera- 
tures the  decomposition  goes  on  slowly  enough  to  admit  of  the  weighings  required  for 
analysis.  In  moist  air  the  compound  quickly  absorbs  water,  and  deliquesces  to  a 
clear  brown  liquid,  which,  on  further  absorption  of  moisture,  becomes  turbid  from 
separation  of  sulphur.  The  compound,  when  dropped  into  cold  water,  decomposes 
instantly  with  violent  hissing,  yielding  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  together  with 
thiosulphuric  acid  or  a  polythionic  acid  resembling  it,  and  free  sulphur,  mostly  of  soft 
tenacious  consistence.  With  anhydrous  alcohol  or  ether  the  blue  compound  decom- 
poses, with  separation  of  sulphur.  Its  analysis  gave  on  the  average  67' 12  per  cent, 
sulphur,  agreeing  closely  with  the  formula         which  requires  57*14:  per  cent. 

Sulphur  sesquioxide  dissolves  with  deep  blue  colour  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
oxide  and  acid,  even  if  this  mixture  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter. 
Such  solutions,  if  kept  in  sealed  tubes  and  in  a  cool  place,  retain  their  blue  colour  for 
several  weeks.  Gradually,  however,  this  colour  becomes  paler,  and  the  solutions 
acquire  a  green,  afterwards  a  brown  tint,  and  ultimately  a  colour  like  that  of  common 
oil  of  vitriol,  sulphurous  oxide  being  at  the  same  time  evolved,  and  sulphur  deposited 
if  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  oxide  present  is  not  very  large.  Addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  of  sulphur  causes  the  change  of  colour  to  take  place  immediately.  The  brown 
solutions  are  much  more  stable  than  the  blue.  In  an  acid  containing  only  1  mol. 
SO^  to  5  mols.  SO''H",  the  sesquioxide  dissolves  at  once  with  brown  colour.  Ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  immediately,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

A  corresponding  sulphur-selenium  compound,  SeSO^,  is  produced  by  direct  com- 
bination of  selenium  with  sulphuric  oxide.  The  selenium  softens,  and  is  converted 
into  a  deep  green  tarry  mass  which  gradually  solidifies  ;  and  after  decanting  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  oxide,  and  removing  the  last  portions  of  it  by  careful  evaporation, 
the  selenium-compound  may  be  scraped  out  with  a  sharp-edged  glass  rod.  It  has  a 
dingy-green  colour  in  the  compact  state,  yellow  in  powder.  It  is  much  more  stable 
than  sulphur  sesquioxide,  not  being  decomposed  even  by  gentle  heating.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  is  resolved,  without  previous  fusion,  into  sulphur  dioxide,  selenium 
dioxide,  and  selenium.  On  throwing  it  into  water,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place, 
selenium  being  separated  as  a  coherent  mass,  and  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and  selenious 
acids  produced.  The  compound  dissolves  with  deep  green  colour  in  sulphuric  oxide 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid;  also  without  decomposition  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
(S0-*H2),  and,  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  solution,  it  turns  brown 
before  completely  decomposing.  The  compound  also  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in 
sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-806  (Weber). 

Dioxide,  Sulphurous  Oxide,  or  Anhydride,  SO^.  Mel  sens  (Ccww^^. 
rend.  Ixxvi.  92)  prepares  this  compound,  as  formerly  suggested  by  Dumas,  by  the 
action  of  sulphur  on  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  glass  vessel  is  used  for  the  purpose,  frag- 
ments of  pumice  must  be  immersed  in  the  acid  to  ensure  the  production  of  a  regular 
current  of  the  gas.  With  cast-iron  vessels  it  is  easy  to  prepare  in  this  way  large 
quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

Pierre  {ibid.  214)  determines  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  dioxide  by  placing  it 
in  a  test-tube  of  thin  glass  closed  with  a  cork  having  two  borings,  through  one  of  which 
a  thermometer  is  inserted,  while  the  other  affords  an  escape  for  the  vapours.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  the  sulphurous  oxide  begins  to  boil  violently,  but  the  boiling 
soon  slackens  in  consequence  of  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  ;  then  again 
becomes  violent,  once  more  slackens,  and  so  on.  During  this  fluctuating  ebullition, 
the  boiling  point  scarcely  varies  by  0'2°.  If  the  tube  be  wrapped  in  flannel  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  a  film  of  water  on  the  glass,  the  limit  will  be  still  further  narrowed. 
The  boiling  point  thus  determined  is  about  —8°. 

Sulphites.  Normal  Ammonium  Sulphite,  (NH^)-'SO^  is  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  residues  of  Laming's  masses  from  gas  works,  which  are  used  for 
the  preparation  of  ammonium  sulphate.  These  residues,  when  left  to  themselves, 
become  heated,  sometimes  even  to  redness,  and  give  off  white  vapours  which  may  be 
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condensed  in  a  glass  vessel  held  over  the  heap,  the  deposit  being  found  to  consist  of 
ammonium  sulphite.  The  masses  originally  contain — in  addition  to  sulphate  of 
ammonium — considerable  quantities  of  thiocyanate,  and  the  sulphite  appears  to  be 
formed  from  this  latter  salt  by  oxidation  and  assumption  of  water : 

CNS.NH*  +  0^  +  2H20  =  S0'(NH*)2  +  00^ 
(E.  Scheitz,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  332). 

Sodium-hydrogen  Sulphite,  SO^NaH. — This  salt  is  recommended  by  Th. 
Schuchardt  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccix.  154)  as  an  antichlor,  instead  of  the  thiosulphate.  The 
latter  deposits  sulphur  on  the  tissues  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and  this  sulphur 
becomes  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  gradually  destroys  the  fibre.  This  incon- 
venience may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  normal  sodium  sulphite ;  but  the  acid  sulphite 
is  preferable,  as  it  acts  more  strongly  and  is  relatively  cheaper. 

Sulphite  of  Palladium  and  Sodium,  PdS0^3Na2S03  +  2H20,  is  formed  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  palladium  dichloride  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  gradually  adding 
caustic  soda,  whereupon  a  nearly  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  gradually  becomes 
crystalline,  and  dissolves  in  an  excess  either  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  soda.  When 
dry,  it  forms  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  powder,  which,  when  heated,  first  assumes  a 
deeper  yellow  colour,  then  decomposes  and  turns  black.  Potash  and  ammonia  do  not 
precipitate  a  solution  of  palladious  chloride  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid  (Wohler, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiv.  199). 

Sulphites  of  Iridium  and  Sodium  (Seubert,  Ber.  xi.  1761). — In  the  process 
of  separating  iridium  from  rhodium  by  means  of  sodium  sulphite,  a  sodium-iridium 
sulphite  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  bulky  whitish-yellow  precipitate. 
In  one  of  the  flasks  used  for  the  precipitation,  whitish-yellow  satiny  scales  were 
deposited,  having  the  composition  IrS0^,3Na'*S0' H-  lOH^O,  and  separable  for  the  most 
part  by  levigation  from  the  amorphous  precipitate  formed  at  the  same  time.  In 
another  flask  the  precipitate  consisted  chiefly  of  broad  white  needles  having  the  com- 
position IrH2(SO^)2,3Na2SO^  +  ^WO.  A  third  salt  separated  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
m  stellate  groups  of  very  slender  needles  consisting  of  IrH2(S03)2,3Na2SOH  lOH^O. 
All  these  salts  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  abundantly,  but  not  without 
decomposition,  in  hot  water.  They  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  dissolve  in  acids,  with 
evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  ;  oxidising  bodies  change  the  light  colour  of  their  solutions 
to  green,  afterwards  to  blue.  With  alkalis  and  alkaline  chlorides  they  yield  white 
precipitates  containing  the  whole  of  the  iridium,  and  a  similar  reaction  is  produced  by 
silver  nitrate.  When  heated,  they  acquire  a  darker  colour,  and  give  oflT  sulphur 
dioxide ;  and  at  a  red  heat  they  leave  a  skeleton  of  black  iridium  and  sodium  sulphate. 

When  ammonium  chloridiate  is  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  a  moss-green  powder 
is  obtained,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which,  when  strongly  concentrated,  deposits  brown 
needles  of  the  sesqui chloride  of  iridium  and  ammonium,  Ir2CP,6NH*Cl  -f-  3H-0,  described 
by  Glaus ;  afterwards,  when  strongly  cooled,  beautiful  orange-red  shining  crystals  of 
the  salt  IrCP,S0*H^4NH''Cl,  which  is  extremely  soluble,  but  not  deliquescent,  and  has 
an  acid  reaction.  This  compound  is  an  acid  capable  of  decomposing  alkaline  carbon- 
ates, and  forming  with  the  alkalis  very  unstable  salts,  which  lose  their  power  of 
crystallisation  even  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  are  separated  from  their  solu- 
tions by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  dark-red  oils,  solidifying,  when  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol,  to  dark  masses.  The  potassium  salt  has  the  composition  IrCP,S03K2,2NH*Cl  + 
4H20  ;  the  ammonium  salt  is  IrCl^S0=XNH*)^2NH^Cl  +  4:W0. 

On  the  compounds  of  Sulphites  with  Pyroracemates,  see  Pyroracemic  Acid 
(p.  1718). 

Sulphur  Trioxlde,  Sulphuric  Oxide,  or  iLnhydride,  SO^  i^orw- 
a^jow —According  to  Scheurer-Kestner  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1230),  the  white  fumes 
given  oflT  in  the  combustion  of  pyrites,  consist  not  of  sulphuric  acid  vapours,  but  of  the 
anhydride,  since  they  are  formed  even  when  the  pyrites  is  perfectly  dry.  The  anhy- 
dride is  in  fact  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  oxygen  in 
presence  of  red-hot  ferric  oxide  (oxidised  pyrites),  as  Scheurer-Kestner  has  shown  by 
passing  air  mixed  with  sulphur  dioxide  through  a  red-hot  platinum-tube  containing 
burnt  pyrites  {camp.  Wohler,  Liehig's  Annalen,  Ixxxi.  255). 

WmWev  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxviii.  128,  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxix,  784)  has  made  experi- 
ments on  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  by  the  direct  combination  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  platinised  asbestos  being  used  as  a  contact-agent.  With  a  layer 
of  asbestos  30  cm.  long  and  12  mm.  thick,  containing  8-5  per  cent,  platinum,  and 
heated  to  redness,  100  pts.  by  weight  of  sulphur  dioxide  yielded  the  following 
results : — 
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(a)  .  Mixture  of  pure  SO^  and  pure  oxygen        .       .       .  73'3  pts.  SO' 

(b)  .  Mixture  of  pure  SO^  and  air      .....  47'4  „ 

(c)  .  Mixture  of  air  and  4  to  5  vols,  per  cent.  SO^  obtained 

by  burning  sulphur  in  a  current  of  air      .       .       .  11-5  „ 

The  action  of  the  platinised  asbestos  (and  of  other  contact-substances)  diminishes 
therefore  in  proportion  as  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  diluted  with  indifferent  gases. 

A  mixture  of  pure  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  in  the  required  proportions  may  be 
obtained  from  sulphuric  acid,  which  at  high  temperatures  is  resolved  into  SO^,  oxygen 
and  water. 

tThe  apparatus  used  by  Winkler  consisted  of  a  wrought-iron  tube  coated  inside  and 
out  with  a  mixture  of  Chamotte  clay  and  water-glass,  this  mixture  being  burnt  in,  and 
the  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain.  It  was  then  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  was  continually  dropped  into  it 
through  a  twice-bent  funnel-tube.  The  escaping  gases  were  dried  by  passing  over 
lumps  of  pumice  drenched  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  passed  into  a  long  glass  tube, 
horizontal  at  first,  then  bent  downwards,  and  having  its  horizontal  part  loosely  filled 
with  platinised  asbestos  (containiEg  8'5  per  cent,  platinum),  whilst  the  vertical  arm 
dipped  into  a  receiver  filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  destined  to  receive  the  anhy- 
dride formed  by  the  reaction.  This  receiver  was  connected  with  a  second,  also  con- 
taining strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  with  a  third  containing  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate.  With  this  apparatus,  195  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66° 
(  =  146-2  g.  SO")  yielded  107-8  g.  SO^,  22-6  g.  SO^,  5-6  g.  oxygen  and  45-8  g.  water, 
while  13'2  g.  sulphuric  acid  remained  undecomposed.  Consequently  737  per  cent,  of 
the  anhydride  contained  in  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed,  or  78*4  per 
cent,  of  the  anhydride  contained  in  the  sulphuric  acid  actually  decomposed,  was  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  fuming  sulphuric  or  pyrosulphuric  acid. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  is  made  to  flow  in  a  thin 
stream  into  earthenware  retorts  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  the  products  of  decom- 
position are  passed,  first  through  a  cooling  apparatus  to  condense  the  water,  then 
through  towers  filled  with  coke  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to  complete  the 
drying,  and  finally  into  tubes  of  glazed  earthenware  filled  with  platinised  asbestos, 
and  heated  to  low  redness.  From  50  to  103  kg.  asbestos,  containing  8  kg.  platinum, 
are  sufficient  for  a  work  of  considerable  size.  The  resulting  sulphur  trioxide  is  col- 
lected in  tubes  of  glazed  earthenware,  or  brought  in  contact  with  a  shower  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  66°.  The  unabsorbed  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  passed  into 
lead  chambers. 

This  process  has  been  patented  by  Squire  a.  Messel  (see  further  Dingl.  jpol,  J, 
ccxxiii.  409). 

Properties. — The  variation  in  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  trioxide  according  to  its 
mode  of  solidification,  which  was  attributed  by  Marignac  (v.  569)  and  Schultz- 
Sellack  (vii.  1135)  to  the  existence  of  different  modifications,  has  been  shown  by  K. 
Weber  {JPogg.  Ann.  clix.  313)  to  be  due  to  imperfect  purification.  Weber  has  pre- 
pared the  pure  trioxide  by  repeated  distillation,  finally  in  a  sealed  bent  tube.  It  is  at 
ordinary  temperatures  a  very  mobile  perfectly  colourless  liquid,  which  when  slowly 
cooled  solidifies  in  long  transparent  crystals  resembling  those  of  saltpetre,  and  quite 
different  from  the  opaque  asbestos-like  needles  of  ordinary  sulphuric  anhydride  ;  it 
melts  at  14-8°,  and  boils  at  46-2°  (bar.  761*6  mm.)  Sp,  gr.  1-940  at  16"^.  It  may  be 
kept  for  years  without  giving  any  indication  of  change  in  its  molecular  state.  By 
absorption  of  a  small  quantity  of  moisture  it  is  converted  into  a  snow-white,  opaque, 
infusible  body,  which,  if  present  even  in  small  quantity,  diffuses  itself  through  the 
liquid  in  flocks,  which  may  easily  be  made  to  adhere  together  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
glass  tube.  This  hydrated  compound,  the  proportion  of  water  in  which  must  be  very 
small,  is  a  constituent  of  the  ordinary  anhydride,  and  gives  rise  to  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties. Besides  this  hydrate  containing  the  minimum  of  water,  the  cautious  addition  of 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ordinary  anhydride  gives  rise  to  a  liquid  product,  from 
which  at  8°  to  10°  spicular  crystals  separate,  having  the  composition  H'S'O^^  or 
H-0,4S0'.  In  preparing  this  last  hydrate,  an  excess  of  common  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  avoided,  as  even  a  small  quantity  of  it  prevents  the  separation  of  these  crystals  and 
determines  the  formation  of  pyrosulphuric  acid,  S-O'H'^,  or  II-0.2S0^ 

With  reference  to  these  observations  of  Weber,  Marignac  {N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  Iviii. 
228)  publishes  the  following  results  of  some  new  experiments  on  preparations  made 
twenty-four  years  ago. 

When  sulphuric  oxide  which  had  been  kept  in  sealed  glass  tubes  was  slowly 
heated  in  a  water-bath,  it  began  to  melt  on  the  first  day  at  about  100° ;  on  the  second 
day  it  began  to  become  transparent  between  50°  and  60°  ;  between  60°  and  65°  a 
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partial  fusion  took  place  ;  at  80°  it  was  still  only  partly  fased,  and  the  fusion  was  not 
complete  till  the  heat  was  raised  to  95°.  In  an  experiment  made  on  the  following 
day  the  oxide  began  to  be  transparent  at  35°-40^,  at  70°  the  greater  part  was 
melted,  and  at  80°  the  fusion  was  complete.  The  experiment  was  repeated  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  temperature  being  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  between  45°  and  50°. 
After  that  time  three-fourths  of  the  substance  was  found  to  be  melted,  the  rest  forming 
a  gelatinous  mass  floating  in  a  liquid.  From  these  observations,  Mariguac  thinks  it 
may  be  inferred  that,  even  admitting  the  probability  of  Weber's  supposition  as  to  the 
solid  modification  owing  its  existence  to  the  presence  of  a  hydrated  compound,  still  the 
gradual  alteration  of  the  melting  point  after  repeated  fusion  can  be  due  only  to  an 
isomeric  alteration,  or  to  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  hydrated 
compound  with  the  anhydrous  oxide.  He  observes  that  he  formerly  examined  both  the 
liquid  compound  and  that  which  fuses  only  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  found  them 
both  to  have  the  composition  SO^,  so  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  solid  modification 
must  at  all  events  be  extremely  small. 

With  ethyl  chloride,  sulphuric  oxide  yields  sulphuric  ethoxy  chloride, 
Cl.SO^.OC-H^,  together  with  the  two  isomeric  compounds,  chlorisethionic  acid, 
C^H^Cl.SO^OH,  and  isethionic  chloride,  C2HX0H).S02G1  (see  Ethyl  Chloride, 
p.  746). 

Sulphuric  Acid,  S0^H2  =  S02(0H)2.  Mamifacture.—R.  A.  Smith  {Thil.  Mag. 
[4],  xlvi.  121)  infers  from  observations  of  his  own  that  the  best  dimensions  for  the 
lead  chambers  are  150  feet  long,  20  to  30  broad,  and  10  to  12  high.  The  temperature 
in  the  chamber  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  200°  F.  (93-33°  0.),  this  tem- 
perature being  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  vapours  which  enter  the  chamber.  In 
starting  the  operation,  the  floor  of  the  chamber  should  be  covered  with  sulphuric  acid, 
not  with  water. 

H.  Sprengel  has  contrived  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  water-spray  instead  of 
vapour  is  introduced  into  the  leaden  chambers.  A  jet  of  steam  is  blown  through  a 
platinum  tuyere  into  a  jet  of  water,  whereby  the  latter  is  finely  divided.  20  kg.  of 
steam  are  sufficient  to  convert  80  kg.  of  water  into  spray.  By  thus  dispensing  with 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  is  effected.  The  nitric  acid 
may  also  be  introduced  into  the  chambers  in  a  very  similar  manner,  the  Glover  tower 
being  thereby  reduced  to  a  mere  condensing  apparatus,  and  the  loss  of  nitric  acid 
ascribed  to  it  thereby  avoided  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  324;'  Chem.  News, 
xxxii.  150). 

On  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphiiric  acid,  contrived  by  de  Hemptinne, 
see  Bode  {Dingl.  pol.  J",  ccxvii.  300;  ccxxiv.  1137;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1875,  1053; 
1877,  1137).  On  the  roasting  of  Pyrites,  see  McCuUoch  {Chem.  News,  xxvii. 
124,  135). 

On  the  Estimation  of  the  Loss  of  Sulphurous  acid  in  the  Lead-chamber  process, 
see  Mactear  {Chem.  News,  xxxAd.  49). 

On  the  Eecovery  of  Nitrogen  Oxides  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
Function  of  the  Glover  Tower,  see  Vorster  {Bingl.  fol.  J.  ccxiii.  411,  506  ;  Jahresh.  f. 
Chem.  1874,  1104;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  829,  924;  and  Lunge,  Ber.  x.  1432;  Dingl. 
pol.  J.  225  :  Jahresh.  1877,  1139;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  944). 

Purification  from  Arsenic. — H.  A.  Smith  {Amer.  Chemist,  1873,  413)  obesrves 
that  the  process  of  heating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  common  salt,  or  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  through  it,  never  effects  a  complete  removal  of  the  arsenic.  Better 
results  are  obtained  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  being  to  mix 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  sulphide,  or  of  sodium  sulphide  in  case 
the  introduction  of  iron  into  the  acid  should  be  objectionable.  The  metallic  sulphide 
is  added  to  the  acid  in  a  leaden  pan  containing  a  layer  of  coke,  which  serves  as  a  filter, 
and  covered  with  a  perforated  lid,  through  which  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  can 
escape. 

W.  Thorn  ( Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvii.  495)  observes  that  in  many  sulphuric  acid  works, 
the  removal  of  the  arsenic  is  effected  by  sodium  thiosulphate.  Chamber-acid  of 
50°  B.  is  heated  to  70°-80°,  and  a  quantity  of  thiosulphate  equivalent  to  the  arsenic 
present  is  added  either  in  concentrated  solution  or  in  the  form  of  powder.  After  the 
mixture  has  been  sufficiently  stirred,  the  arsenic  separates  on  the  surface  in  flocks  of 
arsenious  sulphide.  The  purified  acid  is  withdrawn  from  under  the  flocks ;  the  leaden 
vessel  is  again  charged  with  chamber-acid,  and  after  several  repetitions  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  arsenious  sulphide  is  collected.  The  crude  sulphuric  acid  contained  0-098 
per  cent,  arsenic,  the  purified  acid  0-004  per  cent.,  together  with  0*3  to  0-4  per  cent, 
sodium  sulphate. 

With  regard  to  this  process,  E.  Wagner  remarks  (ibid,  ccxviii.  321)  that  if  the 
contamination  of  the  acid  with  sodium  sulphate  is  not  objectionable,  sulphide  of  sodium 
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is  preferable  to  the  thiosulphate ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such  contamination  must  be 
avoided,  he  recummends  barium  thiosulphate  as  the  purifying  agent,  the  reaction 
taking  place  as  follows  : 

3BaS203  +  As^O^  =  As^S^  +  3BaS0*. 

19*8  pts.  arsenious  oxide  require  85*5  pts.  BaS^O'  +  H^O. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  arsenic  occurring  in  pyrites  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  products  of  the  soda-manufacture  prepared  therewith,  C.  Hjelt  shows 
{Dingl.  ccxvi.  174)  that  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  pyrites  is  very  variable,  Spanish 
pyrites  containing  0*12  per  cent.,  Westphalian  0*3,  and  Norwegian  only  traces  of 
arsenic.  He  found  also  that  in  a  sulphuric  acid  made  from  Spanish  pyrites  the  average 
amount  of  arsenic,  reckoned  on  pure  hydrogen  sulphate,  H^SO'*,  was : 


Present  as 
Arsenic  arsenic  acid 

p.  c.  p.  c. 

In  chamber-acid   0-202  0*040 

In  acid  from  the  Glover  tower  ....  0*331  0'041 
In  acid  from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower    .       .       .    0*344  0*132 


He  also  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  nitric  acid  in  sulphuric  acid 
works  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  arsenic  in  the  acid — that  is  to  say  in  the  pyrites — 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  part  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  reduced  by  the 
arsenic  in  the  sulphuric  acid  to  nitrogen  dioxide.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is 
found  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  arsenic  in  the  pyrites  used,  the  greater  is  the 
loss  of  nitric  acid.  In  well-conducted  alkali-works,  the  arsenic  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
never  goes  into  the  sodium  sulphate,  but  is  all  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced 
at  the  same  time,  none  of  it,  however,  passing  into  the  bleaching-powder.  In  the 
burnt  residues  of  Spanish  pyrites,  Hjelt  found  only  0*19  per  cent,  arsenic. 

A  description  of  the  apparatus  used  at  the  Freiberg  works  for  purifying  sulphuric 
acid  from  arsenic  is  given  by  F.  Bode  {Dingl.  ccxiii.  25). 

Concentration. — Apparatus  for  the  Concentration  of  Sulphuric  acid  is  described 
by  F.  Bode  {Dingl.  cxi.  26 ;  ccxiii.  204  ;  ccxvi.  326  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1874,  1107  ; 
1875,  1053). 

Estimation. — The  following  method  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  mixture 
of  sulphates  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  (magnesia  and  lime)  is  described  by  Jean 
a.  Pellet  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  203).  To  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in 
combination  with  the  alkalis,  the  mixture  of  salts,  dissolved,  if  necessary,  with  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  carefully  neutralised,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  barium  hydrate, 
then  with  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  heated  till  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  weighed  filtrate  is  titrated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  calcium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol  from  a  measured  volume  of  the  solution,  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
a  titrated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  determined  by 
back  titration.  Magnesium  sulphate  is  also  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate  and 
estimated  in  like  manner  by  titration.  To  determine  the  total  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid,  free  and  combined,  the  sulphates  are  boiled  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  the  liquid  is  filtered,  neutralised  with  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with 
baryta  as  above.  This  method  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  sulphates  in 
pyrites. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  J.  C.  Thresh  {Pharm. 
J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  1)  adds  a  known  quantity  of  barium  chloride,  evaporates  and  in- 
cinerates the  whole,  and  calculates  the  free  sulphuric  acid  from  the  loss  of  hydrochloric 
acid  thence  ensuing. 

According  to  A.  Hilger  {Arch.  Tharm.  [3],  vi.  510),  the  detection  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  in  vinegar  is  best  elfected  by  means  of  sugar,  which,  if  sulphuric  acid  is  present, 
is  blackened  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 

On  the  Methods  of  Estimating  Sulphuric  acid  in  Water,  see  Tiemann  (Ber.  vi.  918 ; 
Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1873,  903). 

Hydrates. — According  to  Pierre  a.  Puchot  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  ii.  164),  the 
*dihydrate,' S03.2H20  or  S0*H2.H20,  melts  and  solidifies  at  7*5°,  but  afterwards 
exhibits  superfusion.  3  pts.  of  the  crystallised  hydrate  and  8  pts.  of  snow  produced 
a  fall  of  temperature  to  —26-25°,  whereas  with  an  equal  quantity  of  liquid  acid,  the 
temperature  fell  only  to  —19*5°.  On  cooling  a  sulphuric  acid  intermediate  between 
SO'.H^O  and  S03.2H20  (63°  B.),  part  of  it  crystallised,  and  the  liquid  decanted  there- 
from exhibited  a  higher  concentration.  A  more  dilute  acid  did  not  crystallise  at 
—  8°  to  — 10°,  even  when  small  crystals  of  the  dihydrate  were  thrown  into  it. 
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Metallic  Sulphates.  The  action  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  on  these  salts, 
has  been  examined  by  0.  Hensgen  {Ber.  ix.  1671,  1674  ;  x.  259).  Potassium  sulphate 
is  not  attacked  by  the  dry  gas  either  at  ordinary  or  at  lower  temperatures  ;  at  100° 
the  crystals  become  corroded  at  certain  points ;  at  360°,  the  water  into  which  the  gas 
passes  is  found  to  contain  a  weighable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  the  salt  is  converted  almost  quantitatively  into  potassium  chloride  and  free 
sulphuric  acid.  Anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  is  likewise  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  chloride  at  high  temperatures  ;  crystallised  Glauber's  salt,  Na'^SO^H-  lOH-0, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  completely  converted  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  even  at 
—  17°,  though  less  quickly,  into  sodium  chloride.  The  Glauber's  salt  first  melts  in  its 
water  of  crystallisation,  with  considerable  reduction  of  temperature  (  — 17°),  but  the 
temperature  quickly  rises,  and  remains  during  the  decomposition  at  53°-55°,  and  the 
resulting  sodium  chloride  separates  in  the  form  of  a  fine-grained  powder.  Anhydrous 
lithium  sulphate,  Li^SO*,  behaves  like  the  anhydrous  sulphates  df  the  other  alkali- 
metals  ;  the  hydrate,  Li^SO*  +  H^O,  decomposes  completely,  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, melting  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  taking  up  hydrogen  chloride  with 
considerable  evolution  of  heat.  The  sulphates  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  are 
likewise  completely  decomposed  by  HCl  at  a  dull-red  heat,  as  formerly  shown  by 
Boussingault.  Magnesium  sulphate,  MgSO*,  is  not  attacked  by  dry  hydrogen  chloride  at 
any  temperature  below  commencing  redness,  but  with  the  hydrated  salt,  MgSO*  +  7^0, 
the  action  begins  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  crystals  melt  to  a  clear  liquid,  which 
after  a  while  deposits  a  crystalline  powder,  soon  in  such  quantity  that  the  whole 
solidifies  to  a  stiff  crystalline  pulp.  The  composition  of  these  crystals  (disregarding 
a  small  amount  of  chlorine)  is  most  nearly  expressed  by  the  formula  MgSO^  +  6H^0. 
The  absorption  of  hydrogen  chloride  (12-52  p.  c.)  by  the  salt  MgSO*  + 711^0  was 
probably  due  to  the  water  of  crystallisation,  and  not  to  decomposition  of  the  salt  into 
magnesium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid.  Dehydrated  cvpric  sulphate,  CuSO*,  is  strongly 
attacked  by  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  of  which  it  takes  up  2  mol.,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  hot,  acquiring  a  dark  brown  colour,  losing  its  pulverulent  consistence,  and 
caking  together  to  a  damp  mass  which  gives  up  all  its  hydrogen  chloride  when  exposed 
to  the  air  or  when  heated.  Hydrated  cupric  sulphate,  CuSO'jSH^O,  is  completely 
decomposed  by  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  according  to  the  equation  CuS0*  +  2HCl  = 
CuCP  +  HnSOS  the  chloride  separating  in  green  needles  having  the  composition 
CmC12,2H^O. 

Ethylsulphates  are  not  decomposed  by  dry  hydrogen  chloride  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  potassitim  salt  remains  quite  unaltered  ;  the  barium  salt  absorbs 
the  gas,  with  rise  of  temperature,  the  gas  abstracting  the  water  of  crystallisation  and 
dissolving  therein.  Between  65°  and  85°,  however,  both  these  salts  are  decomposed, 
with  evolution  of  ethyl  chloride  and  formation  of  potassium  disulphate  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  barium  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  other  (H.  Kohler,  Ber.  xi.  1929). 

Conversion  of  Sulphates  into  Carbonates,  (Sfc.  —Alkaline  sulphates  may  be  converted 
into  carbonates  by  dissolving  them  in  carbonic  acid  water,  and  mixing  them  with 
1^  time  their  weight  of  barium  carbonate  rubbed  to  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  water, 
agitating  the  mixture  strongly  for  some  time,  and  finally  heating  ic  to  the  boiling 
point :  the  filtered  liquid  will  then  be  found  to  contain  nothing  but  carbonates.  Tc 
convert  an  alkaline  sulphate  into  the  corresponding  tartrate,  oxalate,  &c.,  it  is  heated 
in  a  porcelain  basin  with  barium  carbonate  and  water,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
tartaric  or  oxalic  acid  is  gradually  added  (L,  Smith,  Amer.  Chem.  1873,  iii.  241). 

Aluminium  sulphate. — The  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  this  salt  may 
be  quickly  detected  by  stirring  up  the  pulverised  salt  in  alcohol.  The  salt  is  insoluble 
in  this  liquid,  but  free  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  in  it,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its 
acid  reaction,  or  estimated  by  titration.  Pure  aluminium  sulphate  gives  with  decoction 
of  logwood  a  blue-violet  coloration,  but  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  gives  rise 
to  a  brown  colour. 

Ammonium  sulphate. — The  normal  salt,  (NH^SO*,  is  formed  in  the  combus- 
tion of  coal-gas,  and  collects  as  a  sublimate  of  short  anhydrous  prisms  on  the  shades 
placed  over  the  burners  (Priwoznik,  Dingl.  ccxiii.  223). 

Several  acid  salts  are  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  normal  salt.  (NH'*)HSO* 
is  produced  when  the  normal  salt  is  heated  till  the  thick  pasty  mass  ceases  to  give  off 
ammonia.  (NH*)2H''(S0*)*  is  formed  when  the  preceding  salt  is  more  strongly  heated, 
the  heat  being  continued  till  the  intumescence  has  subsided.  By  keeping  the  tem- 
perature somewhat  lower,  a  third  salt  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  (NH*)*H^(SO*)^ 
(P.  Schweitzer,  Amer.  Chem.  vii.  42).  These  acid  ammonium  sulphates  have  also  been 
examined  by  S.  W.  Johnson  and  R.  H.  Chittenden  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xv.  131),  whose 
analyses  agree  with  those  of  Schweitzer  so  far  as  regards  the  amounts  of  sulphuric 
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acid,  but  diflfer  considerably  therefrom  in  the  proportions  of  ammonia  and  water.  They 
also- show  that  Schweitzer's  bisulphate  still  retained  a  portion  of  the  normal  sulphate, 
and  hence  conclude  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  1  mol.  ammonium  pyrosulphate,  (NH'*)-S'"0^, 
1  mol.  normal  sulphate,  (NH*)2S0*,  and  3  mols.  bisulphate,  (NH^)HSO*.  In  like 
manner,  they  show  that  the  so-called  trisulphate,  (NH'»)2H*(S0'*)^,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mixture  of  1  mol.  pyrosulphate  and  2  mol.  bisulphate. 

Barium  Sulphate,  BaSO^  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  partly  grouped,  by 
heating  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  at  245° 
(Scheerer  a.  Drechsel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  63.  When  a  solution  of  barium  sulphate 
(14  pts.)  in  100  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-843)  was  heated  at  100°,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  needle-shaped  crystals  separated  out.  At  160°-180°  these  crystals 
disappeared,  and  prismatic  crystals  began  to  separate,  their  quantity  becoming  greater 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  approached  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid. 
At  the  latter  temperature,  10  pts.  of  the  acid  still  held  in  solution  from  8-5-9  pts.  of 
barium  sulphate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  needles  which  separated  at  100°  were  in- 
soluble in  the  cold  acid  (T.  Graside,  Chem.  News,  xxxi.  245). 

According  to  G.  Briigelmann  (Zeiz^sc^r.  anal.  Chem.  x.  22),  the  process  recommended 
by  Fresenius  (vii.  1128)  for  purifying  the  barium  sulphate  obtained  in  quantitative 
analyses  does  not  always  answer  its  purpose.  Good  results  are,  however,  obtained 
when  the  ignited  sulphate  is  triturated  with  3  or  4  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
and  a  few  drops  of  water,  then  boiled  with  water  and  filtered,  the  process  being 
repeated  five  times  in  the  same  manner. 

Calcium  Sulphate. — According  to  Pollacci  {Grazz.  chim.  ital.  1874,  177,  245), 
gypsum,  CaSO*  +  2H*^0,  is  formed  in  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphur 
moistened  with  water,  and  the  action  is  assisted  by  the  organic  matters  in  vegetable 
soil.  In  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  20-25  grams  of  material  is  sufficient  to  yield  a 
small  quantity  of  gypsum  in  three  hours.  According  to  Perugnatelli  a.  Pelloggio  {Ber 
vii.  1462),  sodium  tliiosulphate  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  carbonates  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  magnesium  are  converted  into  sulphates  under  like  conditions,  the 
action  being  slowest  in  the  case  of  the  magnesium  salt.  Pollacci  attributes  the  trans- 
formation to  a  direct  oxidation  of  sulphur:  S-  +  30^  +  211^0  —  2SO*H2.  In  those  cases 
in  which  calcium  carbonate  is  said  to  be  converted  into  gypsum  under  the  influence  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  this  compound  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  oxidised,  but  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  which  then  undergoes 
oxidation. 

According  to  Cossa  {Gazz.  1873,  135),  1000  pts.  water  dissolve  2*119  pts,  gypsum 
at  16-5°,  and  2-352  pts.  at  22°.  A  saturated  solution  of  gypsum  acts  on  rocks  con- 
taining alkaline  silicates  (gneiss,  trachite,  granite,  felspar,  basalt)  much  more  readily 
than  pure  water,  taking  up  in  a  given  time  a  much  larger  quantity  of  soluble  con- 
stituents. According  to  Asselin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  884),  100  pts.  of  glycerol  dissolve 
0-957  pt.  of  gypsum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  a  continually  larger  quantity  as 
the  temperature  rises. 

Double  8 alts  of  Calcium  Sulphate. — The  following  are  described  by  E, 
Fassbender  {Ber.  ix.  1358;  xi.  1968),  The  salt  CaSO^.K^SOSH^O,  first  observed  by 
Phillips,  H.  Eose,  and  others,  and  obtained  by  StxnYe  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xii.  348)  on 
treating  gypsum  with  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  chloride,  or  iodide,  is  also  readily 
formed  by  dissolving  potassium  sulphate  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gypsum,  the 
ssparation  of  the  salt  in  slender  silky  needles  beginning  almost  immediately,  and  going 
on  for  several  months.  The  same  double  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  solid  gypsum 
with  solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  by  dissolving  potassium  sulphate  in  a  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate  or  chloride  saturated  with  gypsum,  a  portion  of  the  potassium 
nitrate  or  chloride,  however,  adhering  to  the  product  with  great  obstinacy  (Fassbender) ; 
also,  according  to  Ditte  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  86),  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
mixture  of  the  two  component  sulphates,  and  boiling  the  liquid.  The  calcium  sulphate 
then  collects  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  but  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  whole  solidifies  to  well-defined  transparent  flattened  prismatic  crystals 
of  the  double  salt.  These  crystals  lose  their  lustre  and  become  anhydrous  when 
heated,  and  are  completely  decomposed  by  water.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  calcium 
sulphate,  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate,  the  double  salt,  Ca^K2(S0^)^  +  SH^O,  separates  almost  instantly  in  spangles 
or  small  needles  having  a  nacreous  lustre.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  cold  water, 
which  gradually  abstracts  all  the  potassium  sulphate. 

A  Calcium-ammonium  Sulphate,  Ca(NII'')2(SO'*)2  2H20,  which,  according  to  Popp 
{Liehig's  Annalen,  8  Suppl.  1),  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  water  of  the  Tuscan 
lagunes,  may  also  be  produced  artificially  by  dissolving  285  grams  of  ammonium 
sulphate  in  800  c.c.  water,  saturating  the  solution  with  gypsum,  evaporating  to  600- 
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500  c.c,  and  filtering  at  40-50.  This  degree  of  concentration  appears  to  be  essential, 
inasmuch  as  the  salt  is  resolved  into  its  constituents  by  water  (Fassbender).  Ditte 
prepares  this  salt,  like  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  calcium  and  ammonium,  and  boiling  the  liquid.  It 
crystallises  in  needles  which  have  a  very  strong  lustre,  and  are  instantly  decomposed 
by  water.  The  sulphates  of  sodium  and  lithium  do  not  appear  to  unite  under  similar 
circumstances  with  calcium  sulphate. 

A.  Calcmm-potassium-ammonium  Sulphate,  CaS0*,(KNII^)S0*,H20,  is  obtained  by 
adding  potassium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  saturated  with  gypsum ; 
by  digesting  calcium-potassium  sulphate  with  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  ;  or  by 
digesting  gypsum  with  solutions  of  potassium  and  ammonium  sulphates.  Analogous 
sodium  salts  do  not  appear  to  exist ;  moreover,  the  above-mentioned  double  salts  are 
decomposed  by  saturated  solutions  of  sodium  sulphate  or  other  sodium  salts,  with 
separation  of  gypsum. 

If,  in  a  saline  solution  saturated  with  calcium  sulphate,  the  solubility  of  that  salt 
be  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  another  salt,  the  calcium  sulphate  will  be  pre- 
cipitated as  gypsum  or  as  anhydrite,  according  as  the  solution  is  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture or  at  the  boiling  heat.  This  reaction  is  best  shown  by  adding  magnesium 
sulphate  to  a  solution  saturated  with  common  salt  and  gypsum  (Fassbender). 

Calc  'mm-rubidmm  Sulphate,  Ca^Eb^(SO^)' +  3H^0,  prepared  like  the  corresponding 
potassium  salt,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  translucent  needles,  which  are  decom- 
posed by  water  (Ditte). 

A  number  of  remarkable  double  salts  of  calcium  sulphate  have  been  found  by 
J.  B.  Haunay  amongst  the  crystalline  precipitates  deposited  in  tubes  through  which 
have  been  successively  passed  solutions  of  K'^SO*,  Na^SO*,  CaSO  ',  MgSO*  and  'K?CxO\ 
the  last  in  excess.  The  greater  number  of  the  layers  thus  formed  consisted  of 
CaK''^(SO'*)'-,H^O,  but  there  were  also  found  two  double  salts  of  potassium  chromate, 
consisting  respectively  of  CaK2(SO')(CrO*),H20  and  CaKXSO^)(CrO*)2.  These  two 
salts,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  external  appearance,  form  fiat 
prisms  of  undeterminable  form,  but  having  a  brilliant  aspect  like  that  of  lead  iodide ; 
they  are  resolved  by  water  into  potassium  chromate  and  pure  calcium  sulphate. 
Associated  with  the  latter  of  these  two  salts  was  found  a  mass  having  a  darken  colour 
and  no  determinate  crystalline  structure,  but  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  be  made 
up  of  small  felted  needles,  and  having  the  composition  CaSOSNa-SO'jK^CrO^  In 
another  tube  through  which  large  quantities  of  the  salt  CaNa^(SO'')'^  had  passed,  a  de- 
posit was  formed  resembling  the  salt  above  described,  but  differing  from  it  by  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallisation:  its  composition  was  CaS0*,Na^S0*,K2Cr0^  +  H^O.  Han- 
nay  also  describes  a  compound  of  calcium  sulphate  with  hydrogen  chloride.  When  a 
solution  of  calcium  sulphate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  in  a  flask  having  its 
neck  drawn  out,  and  the  residual  gas  is  displaced  by  air  without  cooling  the  flask,  a 
residue  is  left  the  composition  of  which  agrees  best  with  the  formula  2CaS0\HCl 
+  3H-0,  which  is  that  of  the  normal  salt  2CaS0*  +  4H20,  having  IH^O  replaced  by 
IHCI  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  399). 

Cerium  Sulphates.    See  Cerium  (p.  421). 

Chromic  Sulphate,  Cr^(SO')^ — Etard  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1089)  prepares  this 
salt  by  passing  ether-vapour  into  a  solution  of  100  pts.  chromic  acid,  150  sulphuric 
acid,  and  225  water,  whereby,  after  some  time,  a  dense  crystalline  mass  is  formed, 
which,  after  washing  with  ether  and  drying,  consists  of  small  lamellae,  having  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  having,  when  air- dried,  the  composition 
Cr2(SO*)3-f- ISffO.  Schrotter,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  the  salt  with  15H20  (v. 
588).  When  dried  at  100°  it  gives  off  12H^0,  and  is  converted  into  a  crystallised 
deliquescent  salt  belonging  to  the  green  modification.  Hence  it  appears  that  tlie 
difference  between  the  green  and  violet  modifications  of  chromic  salts  is  due  to  the 
different  amounts  of  water  which  they  contain,  and  that  the  passage  from  the  violet  to 
the  green  modification  on  heating  must  be  attributed  to  an  abstraction  of  water,  which 
may  take  place  even  within  the  solution,  and  thereby  depend.?  upon  a  true  dissocia- 
tion. In  confirmation  of  this  view,  Etard  has  treated  the  violet  sulphate  with  dehy- 
drating agents,  such  as  strong  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphorus  trichloride, 
and  finds  that  a  conversion  of  the  violet  into  the  green  modification  takes  place  in  every 
instance.  He  remarks  that  the  complete  conversion  of  a  chromic  salt  into  the  green 
modification  can  be  ascertained  only  by  observation  with  artificial  light,  inasmuch  as 
many  chromic  solutions  appear  green  in  sunlight,  although  they  still  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  violet  salt  (Etard). 

According  to  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  1491),  blue  solutions  of 
chrome-alum  prepared  in  the  cold  gradually  assume  a  green  colour,  and  the  green 
Boluticns  prepared  at  higher  temperatures  gradually  turn  blue,  these  changes  taking 
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place  either  in  open  or  in  closed  vessels,  in  dilute  or  in  strong  solutions,  and  indepen- 
dently of  contact  with  crystals.  The  first  change  is  attended  with  dehydration  of 
the  blue  salt  and  gradual  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  solution  ;  the  second  with 
hydration  and  gradual  diminution  of  volume.  The  rate  of  conversion  of  the  green  into 
the  blue  salt  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  time  elapsed  after  cooling,  an  increase  of 
volume  being  still  perceptible  after  a  month,  and  the  state  of  equilibrium  does  no^" 
appear  to  be  attained  till  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years. 

The  double  salt,  Cr'(KSO*)^  is  obtained  in  yellowish-green  felted  needles  by  adding 
small  quantities  of  chromic  chloride  to  nselting  potassium  bisulphate  ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding sodium  salt  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  though  less  easily,  as  a  crystalline 
sandy  powder  (Etard). 

On  Double  Sulphates  of  Chromium,  see  also  p.  458. 

Copjper  Sulphates. — A  hydrate,  having  the  composition  CuS0S3H-0,  is  ob 
tained  as  an  amorphous  powder  when  the  ordinary  pentahydrate  is  heated  at  25°-30° 
in  dry  air.  It  is  especially  characterised  by  remaining  quite  unaltered  in  a  vacuum, 
whereas  the  pentahydrate  left  in  a  vacuum  at  the  same  temperature  gives  olF  4  mol. 
water  (Magnier  de  la  Source,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  899).  Another  hydrate,  formed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  copper  salt  of  benzenesulphonic  acid,  crystallises  in  large,  thin, 
blue  laminae,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  benzenesulphonate  (Ozier,  Ber.  ix.  83). 

On  the  Dissociation  of  Cupric  Sulphate,  see  p.  1013  ;  on  its  reaction  with  HCl,  see 
p.  1872. 

Didymium  Sulphate,  D\\^O^Y,^WO.    See  Didymium  (pp.  425,  644). 

Iron  Sulphates. — Ferrous  and  Ferric  Sulphates  are  formed,  together  with  free 
sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  when  iron  pyrites  is  heated  with  water  at  120° 
in  a  sealed  tube  (C.  A.  Burghardt,  Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  49). 

Double  Sulphates  of  Iron  and  Allied  Metals  (Etard,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi. 
1399;  Ixxxvii.  602).  1.  Ferrico-aluminic  salts. — When  2  mols.  ferrous  sulphate  and 
1  mol.  aluminium  chloride  are  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water, 
the  ferrous  salt  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  a  large  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and  the  liquid  heated  to  about  220°,  a  crystalline  precipitate  separates  composed  of 
microscopic  hexagonal  plates,  which  when  freed  by  decantation  from  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  washed  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  dried  at  120°,  exhibit  the  composition 
FeXS0*)3,AP(S0<)MI'^S0^.  This  salt,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  sulphuric 
acid,  and  leaves  a  white  crystalline  salt,  insoluble  in  water,  and  having  the  composition 
Fe2(SOO^AlXS04)^ 

2.  Ferrico-chromic  Salts.—The  salt  Fe2(S0<)^Cr■^(S0^)^H■'^S0'  is  obtained  in  like 
manner,  with  molecular  proportions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  chromic  acid,  as  a  yellowish 
crystalline  precipitate  insoluble  in  water.  When  strongly  heated,  it  likewise  gives  off 
sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  and  very  stable  salt,  Fe'^(S0*)^,Cr2(S0^)^. 

Alumino- chromic  Sulphate,  APCr2(S0*)*',H2S0*,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
a  light-green  crystalline  precipitate,  which  when  heated  gives  off  H*S0*,  leaving 
APCr-'(SO')^ 

Mangmiico-alumiiiic  Sidphate,  Mn-(S0*)^,2AP(S0*)^,  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of 
manganous  sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate  is  treated  as  above,  and  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in  equal  volumes  is  added  by  small  portions  to  the  liquid 
previously  heated  to  250".  At  this  temperature  the  manganous  sulphate  is  raised  to 
a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  the  originally  colourless  solution 
turns  violet,  and  the  double  salt  separates  as  a  fine  blue  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 

Manganese-iron  Sulphates. — The  salt  Fe-(S0^)^,2MnS0*,3H-S0*  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner,  using  ferrous  sulphate  instead  of  aluminium  stdphate,  and  separates 
at  about  160°,  as  a  light-yellow  well-crystallised  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  heated  gives  off'  2H'S0»,  and  is  converted  into  Fe■-(S0')^2MnS0^H-S0^  which 
has  a  darker  yellow  colour  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  In  these  two  salts  the 
manganese  is  not  raised  to  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation,  but  if  the  oxidising  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  into  the  strongly  heated  solution  without  previously 
separating  the  yellow  precipitate,  the  salt  Fe-(S0')^,Mn-(S0^)^  gradually  separates  in 
the  form  of  a  deep  green  crystalline  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 

Manganese-chromiitm  Sulphates. — If  in  the  process  last  described  the  iron  salt  be 
replaced  by  chromic  acid,  the  salt  Mn2(S0')^,Cr-(S0^)^  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
green  preciptate,  and  if  the  solution,  after  being  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  be  left  to 
cool  before  a  precipitate  is  deposited  from  it,  brown  tabular  crystals  are  obtained, 
consisting  of  the  salt  Mn2(S0^)^C^2(S0^)^2H2S0^  which  dissolves  with  decomposition 
in  water,  and  when  heated  in  the  air  is  reduced  to  a  green  powder,  Cr-(S0*)=',3MnS0  ', 
and  a  white  basic  salt. 

A  lose-colovLved  acid  ferroso-ferric  sulphate,  Fe'(SO^)^FeS0^2II2SO*,  is  sometimes 
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fouriJ  at  the  bottom  of  the  platinum  vessels  used  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  may  be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  (1  mol.  of 
each)  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  adding  a  large  excess  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  200°,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  contact 
of  air  or  other  oxidising  agents.  The  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  the  double  sulphate 
in  small  six-sided  plates  having  a  peach-blossom  colour.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
following  salts  may  be  obtained  : 

Cr2(SO^)^NiS0^2SO^H2^-3H20  :  .  greenish-yellow. 
Cr2(SO')3,2FeS04,SO^H2+2H'^0  .  .  brownish-green. 
Cr2(S04^2CuSO^SO*H2  ....       greenish,    asbestos-like  needles, 

having  a  silky  lustre. 
^e2(SO'')^NiS0^2S04H2  ....       yellow,  crystalline. 
Fe2(SO^)3,2M:nSO\3SO^H2       .       .       .       light-yellow,  well-crystallised  la- 

minse. 

A12(SO*)3,2FeSO',SO«H2  .       .       .       .       white  six-sided  laminae. 
AP(SO^)3,2NiSOSSO^H2  ....       yellowish,  crystalline  mass. 

All  these  salts  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  gradually  decomposed  thereby- 
Corresponding  manganese  salts  may  also  be  obtained,  but  they  are  difficult  to  purify. 

Double  sulphates  of  diatomic  metals  (magnesium  group)  of  the  general  formula 
(M"S0^R''S0')^H2S0*  may  be  prepared  by  similar  processes:  the  following  have 
been  obtained : 

(NiS0SZnS0*)-,S0^H2  ....  yellowish. 

(FeS0*,ZnS0^)2,S0'H2  ....  rose-coloured. 

(CuSO*ZnSO^)2,S04H3  .... 

(CuSO\CoSO^),SO*H2  .... 

(FeSO\CoSO*)2,SO*H2  .... 

(CuS0^NiS0^)^S0^H2  .... 

The  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  yield  in  like  manner  a  red  crystalline  double  salt, 
CuSO\FeSO^  +  2H'^0,  which  does  not  give  up  its  water  of  crystallisation  till  somewhat 
strongly  heated,  and  is  not  oxidised  even  by  fuming  nitric  acid.  In  the  same  manner 
have  been  obtained  the  salts  OuSO^MnSO^ -f  H^O  and  CuSO^NiSO* -i- SH^O.  By 
similar  treatment  of  the  simple  salts  instead  of  the  mixtures,  the  mono-  and  di-hydrated 
salts  are  easily  obtained  in  crystalline  form,  e.g.  CoSO^-fH^O,  NiSQ-* -t- 2H'0, 
ZnSO^-f-ffO,  CuSO^-f-H-0.  By  dissolving  the  simple  salts  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  boiling  the  solutions,  the  anhydrous  salts  are  obtained  in  crystalline  form,  e.g. 
CoSO*,  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  pyramidal  summits  at  each  end,  and  having  the 
aspect  and  reddish  colour  of  some  kinds  of  quartz  ;  also  NiSO*  in  lemon-yellow  crystals 
of  similar  aspect,  and  CuSO^  in  fine  white  prisms  (Etard). 

Lead  S ul'p hate,  ^h'^Q^.— On  the  crystalline  form  of  Hungarian  lead  sulphate, 
see  Krenner  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  321  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1877,  1295). 

Solubility.—^.  Kolb  {Dingl.  j^ol.  J.  ccix.  268)  has  determined  the  solubility  of  this 
salt  in  sulphuric  acid  of  different  strengths  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  the 
following  results : 

100  pts.  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-841  dissolve  0-039  pt.  PbSO* 
1-793     „  0-011 
1-540     „  0-003 

The  solubility  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  but  not  by  that  of  sul- 
phurous acid. 

In  Acetates.  According  to  H,  C.  Dibbits  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  137),  100  pts. 
of  water  containing  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  and 

2-05  pts.  sodium  acetate  dissolve   0*054  pt.  PbSO* 
8-2  „  „  „  0-900 

41-0  „  „  11-200 

The  quantity  of  lead  sulphate  dissolved  appears  to  be  but  little  influenced  by  temper- 
ature. The  solution  is  immediately  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  by  lead  acetate. 
On  mixing  the  solution  with  7  vols,  alcohol  of  92  per  cent,  a  precipitate  is  formed  con- 
sisting of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and  lead  sulphate,  in  one  instance  89-4  per  cent. 
Na^SO*  and  10-6  PbSO*,  in  another  96-0  Na^SO*  and  4*0  PbSO*.  Lead  sulphate  also 
dissolves  in  the  acetates  of  manganese,  zinc,  nickel,  and  copper,  but  not  in  acetate  of 
mercury  or  silver.  Barium  acetate  and  lead  sulphate  decompose  one  another  partially 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  producing  lead  acetate  and  barium  sulphate ;  the  converse 
reaction  does  not  take  place. 

Reactions. — Lead  sulphate,  treated  with  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  is  readily  con- 
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verted  into  lead  iodide,  or  the  double  iodide  of  lead  and  potassium.  When  lead  sul- 
phate (1  raol.)  and  sodiuiii  chloride  (1  mol.)  in  solution  are  brought  together  in  presence 
of  lead  oxide,  about  half  of  the  material  is  converted  into  lead  chloride  and  sodium 
sulphate.  The  quantity  of  lead  oxide  may  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent  without 
perceptible  effect  on  the  intensity  of  the  reaction.  After  several  repetitions  of  the 
treatment  with  sodium  chloride,  at  each  of  which  a  similar  action  takes  place,  there 
finally  remains  a  mixture  containing,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  unaltered  lead 
sulphate,  a  double  salt  of  lead  chloride  and  carbonate  easily  decomposed  by  water 
(F.  Matthey,  Arch.  Fharm.  [3],  xiii.  233). 

Lithium  Siilphate. — An  acid  lithium  sulphate,  LiHSO'*,H-SO'»,  is  obtained  in 
deliquescent  crystals  melting  at  120°,  by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  pure  hydrogen 
sulphate,  H'^SO^  (Nordhausen  acid  from  which  the  anhydride  had  been  distilled  off) 
(Lescceur,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim,  [2],  xxiv.  516). 

Magnesium  Sulphate. — On  the  dehydration  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
MgS0\7H^0,  by  heating  in  a  current  of  air,  see  Hannay  (p.  1014).  On  its  decompo- 
sition by  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  Hensgen  (p.  1872). 

To  detect  the  presence  of  alkali-sulphates  in  commercial  magnesium  sulphate, 
E.  Biltz  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  x.  258)  triturates  2  grams  of  the  salt  with  2  g.  dry 
calcium  hydrate  prepared  from  burnt  marble  ;  then  adds  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
convert  the  mixture  into  a  granular  powder ;  drenches  the  mass  with  5  g.  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  of  90  degrees  and  water  ;  and,  after  agitation,  leaves  it  at  rest 
for  an  hour,  and  lastly  adds  10  g.  absolute  alcohol.  If  alkali  salts  are  present  (from 
^  per  cent,  upwards),  turmeric  paper  in  contact  with  the  mixture  immediately  turns 
brown. 

Manganese  Sulphates.  See  Manganese  (p.  1266).  On  Double  Manganese 
Sulphates,  p.  1875. 

Mercuric  Sulphate.  —  The  compound  HgS0^2HCl,  or  more  probably 
HgCP,H2S0'*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  or  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  on  mercuric  sulphate.  It  is  fusible,  and  sublimes  in  white  needles. 
The  corresponding  bromine-compound,  formed  in  like  manner,  sublimes  in  white  shin- 
ing laminae.  Both  these  compounds  dissolve  in  water  without  decomposition  (A.  Ditte, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  794). 

Nickel  Sulphates,  Double  (p.  1876). 

Phil ipp ium  Sulphate.    See  Yttrium  Metals. 

Potassium  Sulphates. — In  preparing  the  normal  sulphate  K^SO^  from  kieser- 
ite,  2MgS0^H''^0,  and  potassium  chloride,  G-.  Bcrsche  proposes  first  to  prepare  the 
double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium,  and  then  convert  this  salt  by  means  of 
potassium  chloride  into  potassium  sulphate  and  magnesium-potassium  chloride.  The 
reaction  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the  presence  of  the  magnesium  chloride,  but  this 
inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by  treating  a  mixture  of  5  to  8  mols.  potassium  chloride 
and  4  mols.  magnesium  sulphate  with  successive  small  quantities  of  cold  or  moderately 
warm  water,  not  sufficient  in  all  to  dissolve  the  salt  completely.  The  residue  then 
consists  of  pure  potassium  sulphate.  The  greater  part  of  the  magnesium  chloride 
remains  in  the  first  mother-liquors,  and  the  later  mother-liquors,  which  contain  less 
magnesium,  may  be  used  to  decompose  fresh  quantities  of  kieserite,  whereby  the  yield 
of  potassium  sulphate  is  increased,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  saved.  For  evapora- 
tion there  is  always  obtained  a  determinate  quantity  of  mother-liquor  of  constant  com- 
position, which  deposits  earnallite,  KCl,MgCP,6H20,  available  for  the  preparation  of 
potassium  chloride. 

F.  Branjes  has  patented  a  process  for  preparing  potassium  sulphate  from  kainite 
and  from  kieserite,  KCl,MgS0^ 311^0,  which  consists  in  dissolving  1*5  to  2  mols. 
potassium  chloride  and  1  mol.  kieserite  or  kainite  (in  the  latter  case  with  addition  of 
1  mol.  KCl)  in  460-600  pts.  water,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  whole  of 
the  magnesium  then  remains  dissolved  as  chloride,  and  any  potassium  chloride  that 
may  remain  in  excess  is  partially  precipitated  with  the  sulphate.  On  evaporating  the 
mother-liquor  to  30°  B.,  an  additional  quantity  of  pure  potassium  chloride  separates 
out,  followed,  on  further  concentration  to  36°  B.,  by  earnallite.  An  excess  of  potassium 
chloride  is  necessary  in  this  process,  so  that  the  precipitated  sulphate  may  be  rendered 
loosely  coherent  by  the  admixture  with  the  chloride,  and  the  washing  thereby  facilitated 
{Jakresb.f.  Chem.  1878,  1127). 

J.  Ogier  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1055),  in  preparing  the  potassium  salt  of  benzene- 
sulphonic  acid,  has  obtained  a  new  form  of  normal  potassium  sulphate,  differing  from 
the  ordinary  form  by  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  crystallisation-water.  It  crys- 
tallises in  large  transparent  plates,  having  the  composition  K'^S0*,^11^0,  and  gives  off 
its  water  in  a  vacuum  or  when  heated  to  150°.    100  pts.  of  water  at  15°  dissolve 
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9'82  pts.  of  this  salt.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  crystallisation  of  a  mixture  of 
potassium  sulphate  and  benzenesulphonate  containing  an  excess  of  the  latter. 

An  acid  ^potassium  sulphate,  K''^0,4S03+ GH^O,  or  perhaps  K2H«(S0^)^  +  SH'^O,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  hot  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates 
on  cooling  in  l^.rge  nacreous  deliquescent  crystals  which  melt  at  61°,  and  give  olF 
water  at  235°  (H.  Lescoeur,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  1044). 

Sodium  Stilp  hate, 'Na'^SO*. — On  the  solubility  of  this  salt  in  glass,  see  Ebell 
{Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  168  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem,  1877,  1165). 

On  the  analysis  of  crude  sodium  sulphate  {Ball-soda),  see  Tate,  Tinniswood,  and 
Simmonds  {Chem.  News,  xxix.  144,  164,  185,  205,  216,  239). 

Sodio-ferrous  Sulphate,  Na^Fe(80')'  ♦  4H-0,  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  crys 
tallised  ferrous  sulphate,  in  its  own  weight  of  hot  water,  with  addition  of  2  per  cent, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  crystallised  sodium  sulphate 
(100  pts.  to  88*8  ferrous  sulphate),  then  heating  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
evaporating  it  with  gentle  ebullition  and  constant  stirring.  The  double  salt  which 
separates  out  is  drained,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  dried,  first  in  the  air  of 
a  warm  room,  and  finally  at  100°,  at  which  temperature  it  does  not  give  off  its  water 
of  crystallisation  (Biltz,  Zeitsehr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  174). 

Strontium  Sulphate,  SrSO"*,  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  l'843)at 
70°  in  the  proportion  of  14  pts.  to  100,  the  solution  at  a  higher  temperature  depositing 
tabular  rhombic  crystals,  which  at  a  still  higher  temperature  are  replaced  by  cubic 
and  octohedral  crystals  (Garside,  Chem.  News,  xxxi.  245). 

On  Sulphates  of  Terhiuyn  and  Ytterbium,  see  Yttrium  Metals. 

On  Vanadium  Sulphates,  see  Vanadium. 

Zinc  Sulphate,  Zn80\ — Commercial  zinc-vitriol  may  easily  be  purified  from 
iron  or  manganese  by  adding  to  the  boiling  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  first  a  small 
quantity  of  levigated  zinc-white,  and  then  a  solution  of  zinc  permanganate,  till  a 
reddish  colour  begins  to  appear  (JaArtf^S. /.  Chem.  1876,  1103).  Zinc  sulphate  is 
completely  reduced  by  hydrogen -potassium  sulphide  to  white  sulphide  of  zinc  (J, 
Myers,  Ber.  1873,  440). 

On  Double  Salts  of  Zinc  Sulphate,  see  p.  1876. 

Sulphuric  Ethers  (Maria  Mazurowska,  Ber.  viii.  332;  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xiii. 
158).  Normal  Ethyl  Sulphate,  SO^"\oC2H^'  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  hydroxychloride  on  ethyl  alcohol : 

2(C2H^OH)  +  SO^Cl.OH  =  SOXOC^H^)^  +  HCl  +  H'O. 

It  is  a  faintly  yellowish,  inodorous,  perfectly  neutral  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether,  converted  by  water  into  ethylsulphuric  acid.  Treated  with  potash 
it  yields  a  potassium  salt,  S02(0C'-H'^)(0K),  which  is  converted  by  potassium  hydro- 
sulphide  into  potassium  sulphate  and  mercaptan  : 

S0-^(0O^ff)(0K)  +  KSH  =  S0^K2  +  C^mSH. 

The  constitution  S0-(0C'^H^)2  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  the  ether  which  Wetherill 
obtained  in  1847  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  anhydrous  ethyl  alcohol 
(v.  624).  Mazurowska,  however,  finds  that  the  potassium  salt  of  this  ether  does  not 
yield  mercaptan  when  treated  with  potassium  hydrosulphide.    She  represents  the 

^OH 

ether  by  the  formula  ^O'^xoC^H^  \S0-  OO^H^'  potassium  salt  by 

the  formula  C-HX0H).S02.0K. 

The  normal  ethers  of  methyl,  propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl  are  prepared  in  like  manner 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  on  the  corresponding  alcohols.  The  phenyU 
ether,  C'^H'^SO^  similarly  prepared,  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water  yielding  paraphenolsulphonic  acid,  C''H'*(OH)(SO=^H).  By  heating  nitrophenol 
with  sulphuric  hydroxychloride,  decomposing  the  product  with  water,  and  saturating 
•with  barium  carbonate,  a  barium  salt  is  obtained  having  the  composition 
(C«H3N02SO*)Ba  4-  2H20. 

Thymyl  Sulphate,  S0-(0C*°H'^)2,  j^g^s  not  been  obtained  pure,  but  by  decomposing  the 
product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  on  thymol  with  water,  and  saturating 
with  baryta-water,  a  barium  salt  is  obtained  having  the  composition  (C"'H'^S0*)2Ba. 

Pyrosulpliuric  or  Disulphuric  Acid,  S'-^O^H^  =  280*112 _  jj20.  On  the  form- 
ation and  reactions  of  this  acid,  see  vii.  1149. 

Tbiosulpliuric  Acid,  H^S^O^  =  S02(0H)(SH)  or  HO.SO.O.SH.  This  acid  has 
been  found  in  the  urine  of  a  typhus  patient  (A.  Strumpell,  Zeitsehr.  anal.  Chem. 
xvi.  134). 
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Estimation. — An  indirect  method  of  analysing  a  mixture  of  sulphites  and  thio- 
sulphates  is  described  by  J.  G-rossmann  {Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  224).    Denoting  by 
the  quantity  of  iodine  equivalent  to  the  thiosulphate,  hy  2/  the  quantity  equivalent  to 
the  sulphite,  by  A  the  total  quantity  of  iodine  used,  and  by  B  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  yielded  by  the  vrhole  after  complete  oxidation,  then 

-  =  3W-  B  -  iA;  ,  =  SA  -  ^^-B 

from  which  the  quantities  of  thiosulphate  x  and  sulphite  ?/may  be  calculated  by  means 
of  known  coefficients. 

According  to  Polacci  (^Ber.  x.  174),  thiosulphates  may  be  se-p&rsited  from  carbonates 
by  gently  heating  the  mixture  with  acid  potassium  tartrate,  the  carbonate  alone  being 
thereby  decomposed. 

Certain  double  thiosulphates,  c.ff.  the  lead-potassium,  silver-potassium,  and  mercury- 
sodium  salts,  are  resolved  when  boiled  with  water  into  sulphides  and  trithionateg, 
thus:  2AgKS-0^  =  Ag'-^S -t  K^S^O**.  The  reaction,  however,  soon  reaches  a  limit,  and 
to  ensure  its  continuation,  the  metallic  sulphide  must  be  separated  by  filtration  and 
the  boiling  renewed  (W.  Spring,  £er.  vii.  1157). 

Ammoniuon  thiosulphate,  (Nll*yS-0^,  is  formed:  1.  By  combining  sulphuric 
anhydride  with  ammonia  and  treating  the  resulting  ammonium  sulphonate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide:  SOl2NH3  +  mS  =  (NH')2S20^— 2.  Together  with  small  quantities 
of  ammonium  polysulphide  and  ammonium  trithionate,  when  normal  ammonium 
sulphate  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  the  thiosulphate  and  polysulphide 
subliming  while  the  trithionate  remains  behind.  The  formation  of  the  trithionate  is 
probably  due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  thiosulphate,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  double  thiosulphates  above  mentioned:  2(NH^)2S'0  =  (NH^)-'S  +  (NH')2S^'0« 
(Spring). 

Sodium  thiosulphate,  Na''S-0^ — According  to  A.  v.  Trentinaglia  ( ^f'ij'ew.  Akad. 
Ber.  1875,  [2  Abth.],  Ixxii.  669),  this  salt  melts  at  48-09°;  and  its  specific  heat  is, 
for  the  solid  state,  0-4447  ;  for  the  liquid  state,  0  569  ;  latent  heat  of  fusion  37-6  for 
1  gram  at  9-86°.  According  to  T.  A.  Edison  {Amer.  Chem.  vii.  127),  it  dissolves  in 
considerable  quantity  in  oil  of  turpentine,  from  which  it  almost  completely  removes 
the  odour. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  thiosulphates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  have 
been  determined  by  T.  L.  Richardson  {8ill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  281)  with  the  following 
results : 

BaS^O^H^O  precipitated   13-4486  at  18° 

SrS20s,6H20,  in  good  crystals     ....    2-1566  and  2-1991  at  17° 
CaS20^6H20,  in  fine  crystals      .       .       .       .  |  J.gy28  at  16°^ 

Bismuth  thiosulphate,  Bi%S-0^)'. — The  double  thiosulphates  of  bismuth  and 
the  alkali-metals,  formed  by  mixing  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt  with 
sodium  thiosulphate,  are  distinguished  by  their  perfect  solubility  in  water.  The  solu- 
tions, however,  Avhen  left  to  themselves,  change  in  course  of  time,  and  more  quickly  as 
they  are  more  concentrated,  sulphates  being  formed,  together  with  a  pi  ecipitate  of 
bismuth  sulphide.  The  sodium- bismuth  salt  dissolves  also  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
whereas  sodium  thiosulphate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  When  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  chloride  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  this  double 
salt,  a  copious  light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  having  the  composition 
23ii(S2Q3)3  3j^2g'203,2H20.  As  no  similar  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  chlorides  of 
sodium,  lithium,  ammonium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  manganese,  iron,  &c.,  or 
indeed  by  any  metallic  chlorides  except  those  of  barium,  strontium,  and  the  metals 
which  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  this  reaction  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  the  analytical  separation  of  potassium  from  other  metals.  Further,  it  takes  place 
in  solutions  of  the  nitrates  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  chlorides,  but  not  at  all,  or  less 
completely,  when  sulphates  are  present  (A.  Carnot,  Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  338). 

Compound  of  Sodio-ciiprous  Thiosulphate  with  Cupric  Sulphide. — The  yellow  salt, 
to  which  Lenz  a.  Siewert  assigned  the  formula  Na'■-^S-O^Cu■'^S'^O^CuS  4- 4H-0  (Po^;/^. 
Ann.  Ivi.  528),  is  found  by  Kessel  {Ber.  x.  1677,  2000  ;  xi.  1581)  to  vary  in  composi- 
tion according  to  temperature.  When  prepared  at  +  10°,  it  has  a  composition  agree- 
ing very  nearly  with  Siewert's  formula  (atomic  ratio  Na  :  Cu  :  S  =  2  :  3  :  5),  but  when 
it  is  prepared  at  — 10°,  the  ratio  is  nearly  Na  :  Cu  :  S  =  4  :  1  :  4.  It  maybe  obtained 
with  the  composition  given  by  Siewert,  except  as  regards  the  amount  of  water,  by 
taking  care  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  0°  by  throwing  in  snow  during  the 
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separation  of  the  salt.  The  proportion  in  which  the  sodium  thiosulphate  and  cupric 
sulphate  act  on  one  another  to  produce  this  salt  are  not  those  given  by  Siewert,  viz. 
SNa^S^O^  :  3CuS0\  but  2Na2S203  :  CuSO*.  That  the  formation  of  this  double  salt  is 
preceded  by  that  of  another  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is 
inferred  by  Kessel  from  the  sudden  yellow  coloration  which  takes  place  after  the  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate,  also  from  the  fact  that  the  colourless  mixture 
gives  no  precipitate  with  soda-ley,  but  that  after  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  cupric 
sulphate  sufficient  to  produce  the  yellow  coloration,  soda-ley  immediately  produces  a 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  Kessel  has  also  determined  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  produced  in  the  reaction,  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  sulphur  separated  from 
the  sodium  thiosulphate  by  the  action  of  this  free  acid,  and  finds  that  1  mol.  H^SO*  is 
formed  to  every  2  mols.  CuSO'',  agreeing  exactly  with  the  first  phase  of  the  reaction : 

2Na2S20='  +  2CuS0*  =  Cn^aXS^O^f  +  Na^SO^  +  SO'  +  0. 

The  yellow  salt  is  decomposed  by  cold  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  white 
mass  which  contains  neither  sulphur  nor  copper  chloride,  is  permanent  when  dry, 
but  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  turns  first  blue  and  afterwards  brown,  with 
separation  of  copper  sulphide  and  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide.  It  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  solution  which  slowly  turns  blue  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  gives  with  alkalis  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  By  dilute  mineral  acids  the 
white  salt  is  partly  dissolved,  partly  decomposed,  with  separation  of  copper  sulphide. 
After  deduction  of  admixed  sodium  chloride,  the  white  salt  exhibits  the  atomic  ratio 
Na  :  Cu  :  S  =  3  :  1  :  3,  so  that  in  its  formation  from  the  yellow  salt,  not  only  copper, 
but  also  sulphur,  must  have  been  eliminated. 

When  Siewert's  yellow  salt  is  boiled  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  copper 
sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sodium  sulphate,  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  being 
probably  also  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  same  decomposition  is  also  unaccountably 
produced  in  the  double  salt  separated  at  lower  temperatures,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tains more  than  1  mol.  Na^S^O'  to  1  mol.  Cu^S-O^  The  white  salt  is  also  decomposed 
by  boiling  in  the  same  manner.  The  supposition  of  Eenesse  {Maandblad  voor  natuur- 
wetenschap,  3  Jahrgang,  1872-1873),  that  a  mixture  of  copper  and  sulphur  is  thereby 
produced  is  inadmissible.  The  precipitate  contains  free  sulphur  only  when  the  copper 
solution  has  been  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  in  this  case 
the  sulphur  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  due  to  the 
action  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  process. 

When  the  yellow  salt  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  is  drenched  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  is  not  converted  into  the  white  salt,  but  dissolves  in  the  acid  with  dark  brown 
colour,  this  difference  of  behaviour  of  the  dried  and  undried  salts  being  probably  due 
to  the  different  amounts  of  water  which  they  contain.  Alcohol  precipitates  from  the 
brown  solution  a  chocolate-coloured  powder,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  copper 
sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphur,  and  sodium  sulphate,  and  dissolves  without  decom- 
position in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  boiled  with  the  latter,  gives 
off  sulphur  dioxide  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  copper  sulphide.  Its  dilute  aqueous 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide  or  by  soda-ley,  but  the  concentrated 
solution  gives  with  sodium  hydrate  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  and  copper  sulphide. 
Zinc  immersed  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  eliminates  hydrogen  sulphide.  Am- 
monia does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  throws  down  copper  sulphide  at  the 
boiling  heat,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  turning  blue.  The  composition  of  the  choco- 
late-coloured salt  is  CuW(S203)2,2CuS. 

Chloropurpureocohalt  thiosulphate,  (Co2,10NH') 01^,28^0',  prepared  by  pouring  a 
lukewarm  solution  of  the  corresponding  nitrate  into  sodium  thiosulphate,  forms 
brownish-red  orthorhombic  crystals  oo  P  .  P  oo  with  sharply  defined  faces  ( Jorgensen, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xviii.  209). 

Trimethylsulphine  thiosulphate,  {{GB?Y^Y^-^0^.    See  Sulphines  (p.  1850). 

Ethyl-thiosulphuric  acid,  C^HeS^O' =  S02(SC2H5)(OH)  (H.  Bunte,  5en  vii. 
646). — The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  by  heating  1  mol.  ethyl  bromide  for  a 
few  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  1  mol.  sodium  thiosulphate.  On  evaporating  to 
dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  exhausting  the  saline  mass  with  a  little  boiling  alcohol, 
a  solution  is  obtained  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  pulp  of  thin,  silky,  six-sided 
laminae,  having,  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the  composition  C^H^S^O^Na.  The 
neutral  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  but  slightly  decomposed  by  heating  on  a  boiling 
water-bath,  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposition  sets  in 
rapidly,  the  odour  of  mercaptan  becomes  perceptible,  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
detected  in  the  liquid  : 


S02(SC2H5)(ONa)  -h  H^O  -  C^H^SH  +  S02(0H)(0Na). 
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The  dry  sodium  salt,  when  heated  for  some  time  at  100°, is  converted  into  dithionate, 
and  on  distilling  it  in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath,  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off,  and  a  dis- 
tillate of  ethyl  disulphide  is  obtained  : 

2S02(SC2H*)(ONa)  =  S^O^Na^  +  S%Cm'y 

and 

S^O^Na^  =  SOW    +  S02. 

The  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  yields  sparingly  soluble  precipitates  with  silver 
nitrate,  lead  nitrate,  and  mercuric  chloride.  The  precipitate  formed  with  the  last- 
mentioned  reagent  is  quickly  converted  on  heating  into  the  compound  C^H^S.Hg.Cl, 
while  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution  : 

(C2H^S)S02(ONa)  +  HgCl^  +  H^O  =  C^HsS.Hg.Cl  +  HOI  +  HSO^Na. 

The  sodium  salt  is  readily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  sulphuric  and  ethylsul- 
phonic  acids. 

Sulpburic  Peroxide,  S'^0''.  Persulphuric  acid  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  [5], 
xiv.  345,  354  ;  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  20,  71).  This  oxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  an 
electric  current  of  high  tension  on  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  dry  sulphurous  oxide 
and  oxygen  ;  strong  sulphuric  acid,  under  similar  circumstances,  does  not  unite  either 
with  oxygen  or  with  ozone.  The  same  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  strong 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  its  being  confounded 
sometimes  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  sometimes  with  the  imaginary  substance  called 
antozone.  It  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  is  cautiously  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  containing  not  more  than  1  mol.  H^O  (not  weaker  than  H'^^SO*), 
probably  also  in  various  other  processes  in  which  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
alkaline  or  metallic  peroxides.  Lastly,  it  may  be  produced  directly  from  sulphuric 
oxide  and  oxygen  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  formation  from  sulphurous  oxide, 
a  large  excess  of  oxygen  is  required  to  furnish  good  results. 

Sulphuric  peroxide,  when  pure,  forms  broad  transparent  flexible  needles  often 
a  centimeter  long,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  sulphuric  oxide;  frequently, 
however,  it  is  obtained  in  liquid  drops  which  solidify  to  indistinctly  crystallised 
nodules.  It  has  a  considerable  vapour-tension,  exceeding  at  10°  several  centimeters. 
At  temperatures  near  the  freezing  point,  it  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  several  days, 
but  after  a  while  it  decomposes.  In  aqueous  solution  this  decomposition  takes  place 
very  quickly ;  the  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  more  permanent,  but  even  in 
this  a  gradual  evolution  of  oxygen  takes  place.  "When  heated  it  decomposes  immedi- 
ately into  sulphuric  oxide  and  oxygen.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  gives  off  white 
vapours,  and  gradually  deliquesces  to  hydrogen  sulphate.  With  baryta- water  it  partly 
decomposes,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  separation  of  barium  sulphate,  while  another 
portion  forms  soluble  barium  persulphate,  which,  however,  is  quickly  resolved  into 
oxygen  and  barium  persulphate,  so  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  pure.  The  peroxide  is 
converted  by  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  but  its  solution  in  a  large  quantity 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  after  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dithionic  acid. 

Polythionic  ikcids.  Michaelis {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxx.  31)  represents  these 
acids  by  the  following  constitutional  formulae,  based  on  those  of  sulphurous  acid, 
SO(OII)^  and  thiosulphuric  acid,  S(OH),O.S(OH),  or— which  he  regards  as  more 
probable— SO  (OH).O.SH : 


Sulphurous  acid 
Dithionic  acid 


Trithionic  acid 


SO(OH)(OH) 

SO(OH).0\ 

SO(OH).0/ 

SO(OH).0\^ 

SO(OH).0^^^ 


Thiosulphuric  acid 
Tetrathionic  acid . 

Pentathionic  acid 


SO(OH).O.SH 
SO(OH).O.S\ 
SO(OH).O.S^ 
SO(OH).O.S\ 
SO(OH).O.S^S 


Spring  {Ber.  vi.  1108)  finds  that  the  action  of  SOP  on  potassium  sulphite  gives  rise  to 
trithionate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  whence  he  assigns  to  trithionic  acid  the  formula 
HO.O.SO.S.SO.O.OH: 


SO.OKOK) 
SO.OK.OKj 


+  SOP  =  2KC1  + 


K0.0.SO 
KO 


•O.SO/^ 


When  S^CP  is  added  by  small  portions  to  barium  thiosulphate  made  up  into  a  paste 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  sulphur  separates  in  the  first  instance ;  and  if  the  mass 
be  immediately  thrown  on  a  filter,  the  liquid  which  runs  through  allowed  to  drop  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  free  sulphuric  acid  removed  by  the  exact  quantity  of  barium 
hydrate  required  to  combine  with  it,  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  exhibiting  all  the 
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reactions  of  pentathionic  acid:  hence  Spring  assigns  to  this  acid  the  formula 
HO.O.SO.S.S.S.SO.OH. 

Bithionic  Acid,  H^S^O^.  Several  salts  of  this  acid  have  been  examined  by  H. 
Baker  {Chem.  JVews,  xxxxi.  203).  The  sodium  saZz^,  Na^S^O'^  +  2H^0,  has  a  density 
of  2*175  at  11°,  and  forms  rhombic  crystals  having  the  axial  ratio  a  '.  b  '.  c  — 
0-9922  :  1  :  0-5981,  and  the  faces  qoP,  P  oo,  P,  pi  ooPoo;  prismatic  from  pre- 
dominance of  00  P.  The  silver  salt,  Ag^S-O^  +  2H'-0,  forms  rhombic  crystals  iso- 
morphous  with  those  of  the  sodium  salt,  a  h  \  c  =  0-9884  :  1  :  0-5811.  Observed 
faces  P  00,  P,  00  P,  P^,  oo  P  cc,  oo  P  go  ;  habit  short  prismatic.  The  silver- sodium  salt, 
(AgNa)S20*' +  2H20,  is  rhombic,  with  the  axial  ratio  0'9813  :  1  :  0-5856,  and  the  faces 
Poo,  P,  oof*  00,  00  P,  00  Poo.  The  dome  is  so  strongly  developed  that  the  crystals 
appear  horizontally  prismatic  (Baker).  The  barium  salt,  BaS^O"^  +  211^0,  has  a  density 
of  4-536  at  13-5°.  Its  saturated  solution  boils  at  102°,  and  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves 
in  0  994  pts.  water  at  this  temperature  ;  according  to  an  older  statement  by  Heeren 
(Ann.  Phys.  Chem,  vii.  1/2),  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  1*1  pt.  of  boiling  water. 
The  calcium  salt,  CaS-08  +  411^0,  ij^s  a  density  of  2-176  at  11°.  From  the  corrosion- 
figures  of  these  two  salts,  Baumhauer  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  54)  infers  that  they  crystal- 
lise in  rhombohedral-hemihedral  forms,  and  not  in  tetartohedral  forms,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  their  optical  rotatory  power.  The  magnesium  salt,  MgS^O^  4-  6H'0, 
crystallises  in  oblique  prisms  dissolving  in  0-692  pt.  water  at  17°.  The  nickel  salt, 
NiS^Qs  +  6H20,  dissolves  in  0-897  pt.  water  at  12°. 

Hypovanadic  dithionate  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  barium  salt 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hypovanadic  sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  blue  filtrate 
in  a  vacuum.  It  then  separates  in  crystals,  which,  however,  always  retain  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  (E.  J,  Bevan,  Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  294). 

Chloropurpureocobalt  dithionate,  (00^,1 0NH^)CP,S^O'-,  obtained  by  pouring  a 
lukewarm  solution  of  the  corresponding  nitrate  into  sodium  dithionate,  crystallises  in 
shining  rectangular  prisms  (Jorgensen,  J.  pr.  Ohem.  [2],  xviii.  209). 

Aniline  dithionate,  {Q,^Wl^YW^-0^ ,  is  obtained  in  fine  long  needles  by  decomposing 
aniline  sulphate  with  barium  dithionate.  It  is  a  moderately  stable  compound,  dis- 
solving without  decomposition  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  100  pts.  water  at  16°  dissolve 
7-89  pts.  of  this  salt  (Bevan). 

Trithionic  Acid,  H^S^O^.  On  the  formation  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid 
by  heating  ammonium  sulphate  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  see  p.  1879.  It  is 
also  formed  when  sulphur  sulphodichloride,  S^CP,  is  added  by  drops  to  a  solution  of 
normal  potassium  sulphite.  The  potassium  salt,  K'-^S^O",  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  on  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  thiosulphate,  crystallises^ in 
orthorhombic  needles,  a  b  :  c  =  0*3586  :  1  :  0-4204.  Observed  faces  oo  P,  oo  f*2, 
00  Poo,  oo  Poo,  Poo.  An  attempt  to  prepare  the  sodium  salt  by  a  similar  process 
yielded  nothing  but  crystals  of  the  thiosulphate  (Baker,  loc.  cit.)  When  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  trithionate  and  sulphite  is  heated  with  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  double  salt, 
Cu^S^O^.K^S^O^  +  H^O,  in  white  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  (Spring,  Ber.  vi.  1108). 
Thallium  trithionate,  T1'^S^0^  separates,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  thallium  carbonate 
in  trithionic  acid,  in  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals  isomorphous  with  the  potassium 
salt.  It  decomposes  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  when  heated,  and  is 
therefore  difficult  to  obtain  free  from  sulphate. 

Tetratbionic  Acid,  H^S^O^  According  to  Spring  {Bull.  Belg.  [2],  xlv.  No.  5, 
May,  1878),  the  production  of  this  acid  from  sulphurous  oxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  due  to  the  formation  of  thiosulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  upon  sulphur,  and  its  subsequent  oxidation  by  the  excess  of  sulphurous  oxide 
present,  as  represented  by  the  equations : 

(1)  .    S02  -f  H^O  -H  S  =  S203H2 

(2)  .    S02  -h  2S20='H2     =  SO^H^  +  ^^O^W 

The  correctness  of  these  equations  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tetratbionic  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  that  the  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  which  should  be  formed  according  to  the  second  equation,  may  be 
actually  detected  by  its  strong  reducing  action  on  solution  of  indigo. 

Pentathionic  Acid,  H'^S^O^.  The  existence  of  this  acid,  which,  according  to 
Wackenroder,  is  produced  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess  into  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (v.  642),  has  been  called  in  question  by  M.  W. 
Spring  {Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  [2],  No.  5,  Mai,  1878),  who  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experiments,  that  the  acid  solution  thus  produced  contains,  not  pentathionic  acid,  but 
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a  mixture  of  tetrathionic  and  hyposulphurous  acids  ;  that  it  is  not  decomposed  by 
alkaline  hydrates  (as  stated  by  Wackeuroder,  who  cites  this  decomposition,  with  pre- 
cipitation of  sulphur,  as  a  test  for  distinguishing  pentathionic  from  tetrathionic  acid), 
but  that,  on  addition  of  the  alkali,  a  tetrathionate  is  formed,  without  precipitation  of 
sulphur.  Stingl  a.  Morawski,  on  the  other  hand  {J.  'pr.  Chem.  [2],  xx.  76),  find,  both 
by  qualitative  and  quantitative  experiments,  that  Wackenroder's  solution  contains  an 
acid  richer  in  sulphur  than  tetrathionic  acid  ;  and  the  same  conclusion  results  from 
the  recent  experiments  of  Takamatsu  a.  Watson  Smith  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvii.  592), 
who  also  point  out  that  the  acid  contained  in  Wackenroder's  solution  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  tetrathionic  and  all  the  other  polythionic  acids  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
decomposed,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  by  alkaline  and  earthy  hydrates,  by  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  gradually  even  by  earthy  carbonates,  its  salts  being  indeed  very 
unstable,  though  the  acid  itself  is  stable.  The  sulphur  thus  precipitated  is  redissolved 
by  the  alkali  on  boiling,  and  even  on  standing  for  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  action  of  alkalis  on  pentathionic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  represented  by 
the  equation : 

IW^^O^  +  lONaOH  =  3S  +  SNa^SO^  +  2Na2S'^0=^  +  7  H^O 
Pentathionic  Sulphite.  Thiosulphate. 

acid. 

In  an  ether-alcoholic  solution  a  different  reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  tetrathionic  acid : 

H^S'^O^  =  S  +  H2S*0«. 

In  this  case,  also,  sulphur  is  separated,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  and  it  is  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  alcohol :  hence  the  mistake  made  by  Spring,  who  treated  a  mixture 
of  Wackenroder's  solution  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  added  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  finding  that  no  sulphui*  was  precipitated,  and  that  the  solution  contained 
tetrathionic  acid,  concluded  that  the  latter  acid  was  the  immediate  product  of 
Wackenroder's  reaction  ;  whereas  it  now  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Takamatsu 
a.  Smith  that  the  addition  of  the  alkali  does  really  give  rise  to  a  separation  of  sulphur, 
but  that  the  sulphur  is  immediately  dissolved  by  the  ether-alcohol.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  the  Wackenroder  solution  was  treated  in  a  test-tube  with  strong  alcohol, 
then  with  ether,  and  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda-solution  were  added  to  the  resulting 
clear  liquid,  an  immediate  turbidity  was  produced  in  the  upper  alkaline  layer,  which 
was  formed  for  an  instant,  evidently  in  consequence  of  separation  of  sulphur,  but  as 
this  alkaline  layer  sank  through  the  liquid  and  mixed  with  the  subnatant  other- 
alcoholic  solution,  the  precipitate  quickly  disappeared.  On  adding  more  caustic  soda, 
a  further  precipitate  was  formed,  but  this  also  quickly  disappeared  on  agitation. 

Tetrathionic  and  pentathionic  acids  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  acting  upon 
lead  thiosulphate  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  hydriodic  acid,  a  moderately  strong 
solution  giving  rise  to  tetrathionic,  and  a  solution  as  strong  as  can  be  obtained  pro- 
ducing pentathionic  acid.    Tlie  formation  of  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

SPbS^O^  +  2HI  -1-  2P  =  H^S^O"  +  3PbP  +  SO^. 

Beactions  of  the  Polythionic  acids. — The  following  table  (p.  1884)  exhibits  a 
comparative  view  of  the  reactions  of  these  acids  with  various  tests. 

SVPERPHOSPHATSS.    See  Phosphates  (p.  1596). 

SlTEITZTi:.  This  rock  from  Biella  has  been  analysed  by  A,  Cossa  {Jahrh.  f. 
Mill.  1876,  874)  with  the  following  result: 

SiO^      paQs     TiO^      APO=»    Fe^O^    FeO      CaO     MgO     K^O  Na^'O 
59-37    0-58    0-26    17*92    677    2-02    4*16    1-83    6  68    1*24  =  100-83 
Also  0-38  loss  by  ignition,  water,  and  CO^ 

From  these  analytical  data,  and  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  (2-710),  com- 
pared with  that  of  orthoclase  crystals  (2-573),  and  that  of  hornblende  crystals  (3-157), 
Cossa  calculates  76-5  per  cent,  orthoclase,  and  23-5  per  cent,  hornblende,  as  consti- 
tuents of  the  rock.  Kenngott,  however  {JaJirbuch,  1877,  169),  objects  to  this  con- 
clusion, 

Syenite  granites.— ^{l).  From  Kavenswood  in  Queensland,  in  which  plagioclase, 
quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende  were  perceptible  (Daintree,  Geol.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xxviii. 
271). — 2  and  3.  Syenite-granites  from  Minnesota,  including  porphyritic  mixtures  of 
quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  and  small  quantities  of  hornblende,  biotite,  apatite,  and 
magnetic  or  titanic  iron  ore.  The  hornblendes  appear  to  enclose  an  augitic  nucleus. 
3.  From  Sauk  Eapids,  medium  to  coarse-grained ;  3.  From  Watab,  porphyritic 
(Streng  a.  Kloos,  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1877,  225). 
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SiO«  APO''  Fe=0»  FeO  MgO  CaO  K^O  Na'O  H"0 

(1)  .    60-07  21-18  —  5-53  2  07  4-83  2-12  2-23  1-96  =  99'99 

(2)  .    67-70  16-11  2-47  2-29  Ml  2  89  4-47  3-64  0-83  =101-51 

(3)  .    70-05  15-04  1-70  1-09  0-82  1-97  5-09  4-77  0  81  =101-24 

On  Syenite-porphyries  from  South  Norway,  see  Liebisch  {Jahrb.f,  Min.  1878, 
412 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  362). 

SYZSPOORITE.    See  Jetpooritb  (p.  1142). 

SYXiVAWZTE.    See  Tellurium  Minerals. 

SYZiVESTREITE,  C'^H'^  A  terpene  occurring,  together  with  australene,  in 
Swedish  wood-tar  from  Pinus  sylvestris.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  between 
173°  and  175°,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8612  at  16°,  and  a  rotation-coefficient  of 
+  19-5°  for  sodium  light.  The  dihydrochloridc,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen-chloride 
into  an  ethereal  solution  of  sylvestrene,  crystallises  in  broad,  flat,  shining  needles,  or 
in  bar-shaped  crystals  melting  at  72°-73°  ;  it  is  somewhat  strongly  attacked  by  M^ater 
at  1 00°,  and  completely  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  with  formation  of  potassium 
chloride.  The  last  reaction  also  yields  an  oil  which  has  an  odour  of  pelargonium, 
and  is  likewise  produced  by  treating  the  dihydrochloride  with  aniline  ;  it  appears  to 
be  a  terpinol-like  substance,  4C'**H'^-f  H'O,  and  is  reconverted  by  hydrogen  chloride 
into  the  dihydrochloride  (Atterberg,  Ber.  x.  1202). 

STIkVIsr.  Fibrous  sylvin  from  Kalusz  has  been  found  by  Niedzwiedzki  {Min. 
Mitth.  1877,  95)  to  contain  60  to  80  per  cent.  KCl,  together  with  NaCl.  Nodules  of 
anhydrite  3  to  4  cm.  in  diameter  were  imbedded  in  it. 

STMP3LOCOS.  Lotur-bark,  from  Symplocos  racemosa,  a  tree  indigenous  in 
India,  contains  three  alkaloids,  loturine,  colloturine,  and  loturidine.  Loturine  may  be 
easily  obtained  in  crystals  from  its  solution  in  acetone,  ether,  or  alcohol,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  intense  blue-violet  fluorescence  of  its  solutions  in  dilute  acids. 
Colloturine  crystallises  in  long  shining  prisms,  terminated  at  both  ends  by  pyramids, 
and  sublimes  at  234°.  Its  solutions  in  dilute  acids  likewise  exhibit  a  blue-violet 
fluorescence.  Loturidine  is  amorphous ;  its  solutions  in  dilute  acids  exhibit  a  blue- 
violet  fluorescence,  which  becomes  especially  conspicuous  when  the  solution  is  strongly 
diluted. 

STSTASTTHREN'E.  A  constituent  of  crude  anthracene,  probably  having  the 
formula  C^^H'**,  It  forms  a  dibromo-derivative,  C'^H^Br^,  which  crystallises  in  light 
yellow  microscopic  needles,  sublimes  undecomposed,  melts  at  175°,  is  more  soluble 
than  dibromanthracene  in  benzene  and  tar-oils,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  By 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  viscid  resin,  which  is 
precipitable  by  water,  but  does  not  yield  any  crystalline  constituent  (Zeidler,  Wien, 
Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxvi.  231). 

SYKAWTHROSE.    On  the  occurrence  of  this  kind  of  sugar  in  rye,  see  p.  1768. 

SZABOITE.  A  mineral  occurring,  together  with  tridymite  and  pseudobrookite, 
in  clefts  and  cavities  of  the  andesite  of  the  Aranyer  Berg  in  Transylvania.  Crystal 
triclinic,  exhibiting  the  faces  /P'^ ;  2/P',co  ;  OP.  Colour  hair-brown  to  hyacinth-red. 
Analysis  gave  52-35  per  cent.  SiO^,  44-70  Fe^O^  and  3-12  CaO,  with  0-4  loss  on 
ignition,  leading  to  the  formula  Fe2WSi350>"^=  llFe^Si^OM- 2CaSiO«  (A.  Koch, 
Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  652;  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  iii.  307). 

SZIMEXKITE.  A  reddish-white  to  rose-red  mineral,  occurring  in  stalactitic 
nodules  in  an  abandoned  mine  at  Felsobanya,  and  agreeing,  according  to  the  analyses 
of  Schrauf  (A.)  and  Dietrich  (B.),  with  the  formula  MnSO<  +  WO  (C.)    Sp.  gr.  =  3-15. 


S0»  MnO 


10-  92  -  100-13 

11-  19  =  99-91 
10-65  =  100 


(A.)  47-43  41-78 
(B.)  47-11  41-61 
(C.)    47-34  42-01 


(J.  V.  Schrockinger,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  729). 
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TAOAMAHACIN— TANNINS. 


T. 


TACAXMCAHACIsr.  A  crystallised  body  contained  in  the  yello-w  resin  of  the 
Tacamahac  or  Balsam  poplar.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  aqueous  alcohol,  ammonia, 
and  potash,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  not  altered  by  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolved  with  violet  coloration  by  sulphuric  acid  (Batka,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  111). 

TACKlTIiirTi:.  The  following  analyses  of  this  mineral  from  the  basalt  of  the 
Rossberg  are  given  by  T.  Petersen  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1873,  385).  A.  Fresh;  sp.  gr. 
2"524.    B.  Decomposed. 

SiO^     TiO=»     Al^-O'      Fe'O^FeO       MgO     CaO     Na*0     K^O  H^O 

A.  66-42    0-31    13  07        3-66        1-30    1*19    609    7'86    Olo  =  100-13 

B.  62-43        17-12        1-82        0-68-   0*30    6-19    7  95    2-81  =  99-30 

TA^JSTES.  The  flowers  of  the  common  marigold  (Tagetes  jpatula),  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  contain  a  crystallisable  substance,  quercetagetin,  having 
the  composition  C^H-^O"  +  4H20  (p.  1732). 

TAIiC.  Pseudomorphs  of  talc  after  pectolite,  occurring  in  the  calcite-veins  of 
the  '  Trapp '  of  Bergen  Hill,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  have  been  described  and  analysed 
by  A.  R.  Leeds  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  vi.  23). 


TAM'Srili'S.  Ordinary  tannin,  or  the  tannin  of  nut-galls,  CH^^O", 
appears,  from  the  experiments  of  H.  Schiff,  to  be  most  probably  a  glucoside  of  digallic 
acid,  C'^H'^O"  (p.  646) ;  see  also  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxv.  165.  P.  Freda  {Gazz.  chim. 
ital.  1878,  9)  has  endeavoured  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  this  tannin  is  a 
glucoside,  by  means  of  fermentation  experiments.  For  this  purpose  he  used  :  1.  A 
solution  of  commercial  tannic  acid  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  2.  A  solu- 
tion  neutralised   with  potash,  and   then    slightly  acidulated  with   acetic  acid ; 

3.  Solutions  prepared  in  like  manner,  and  mixed  with  various  quantities  of  glucose; 

4.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  which  had  been  boiled  for  some  time  with  sulphuric 
acid,  then  neutralised  with  marble,  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  redissolved  in 
water.  These  solutions  were  treated  with  fresh  beer-yeast,  and  left  to  ferment  under 
the  usual  conditions.  lu  1  and  2  no  fermentation  took  place  ;  in  3  and  4  brisk  fer- 
mentation. Parallel  experiments  with  amygdalin  and  salicin  yielded  the  same  result. 
From  these  results  Freda  infers  that  gallotannic  acid  is  really  a  glucoside,  and  not 
merely  a  mixture  of  tannic  acid  and  glucose,  since  such  a  mixture  would  have  fer- 
mented in  contact  with  the  yeast  as  the  added  glucose  did.  SchifF {Gazz.  1878,  87) 
does  not  regard  Freda's  experiments  as  conclusive,  but  nevertheless  adheres  to  his 
opinion  that  the  unaltered  tannin  of  nut-galls  is  a  very  easily  decomposible  glucoside 
of  digallic  acid. 

Artificial  Formation  (?) — When  citric  acid  is  gently  heated  with  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and  the  residue  left  after  the  excess  of  the  oxy- 
chloride  has  been  partly  distilled  off,  yields  to  ether  a  coloured  flocculent  substance, 
which,  after  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (the 
colouring  matter  going  down  with  it),  gives  by  analysis  53-5  per  cent.  C.  and  2*9  H, 
[the  formula  C^^H'^^^O'-^^  requires  51-8  C.  and  3'6  H],  and  after  drying  dissolves  slowly 
and  abundantly  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  which  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  tannic 
acid,  except  that  it  acts  less  strongly  on  iodide  of  starch  (SchifF,  Liebig's  Annalen, 
clxxii.  359). 

Estimation. — To  estimate  the  amount  of  tannin  in  any  given  tanning  material 
(galls,  sumach,  &c.),  J.  Lowenthal  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  xvi.  33  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi. 
745)  first  titrates  a  measured  volume  of  the  extract  with  permanganate  solution, 
using  indigo  as  an  indicator,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  permanganate  value  ;  then  precipi- 
tates the  tannin  from  another  equal  portion  of  the  extract  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
gelatin  saturated  with  common  salt ;  and  titrates  the  filtrate  in  the  same  manner : 
the  difference  of  the  two  titrations  determines  the  quantitj"  of  tannin  in  the  solution. 

On  the  estimation  of  Tannin  in  Tea  by  this  method,  see  Estcourt  {Chem.  News, 
xxix.  109  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  sxvii.  712). 


SiO^"     Al'O^     MgO      FeO     MnO     CaO  H^O 
60-54    1-06    26-46    0-70    0-55    1-19    9  52  =  100  02 
60-57    0-98    26-67    0-74    0-76    1-65    9  07  =  100-44 
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On  an  older  method  proposed  by  Lowenthal,  see  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  150 ;  Jahresb. 
f.  Chem.  1860,  680.  Observations  thereon,  by  J.  M.  Merrick  {Amer.  Chem.  1873,  iii. 
324;  iv.  15,  202:  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1873,  971). 

Prud'homme  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  169)  estimates  tannin  by  oxidation  with 
bleaching-powder,  using  aniline-green  as  indicator.  The  bleaching  liquid  is  first 
standardised  against  the  colouring  matter,  and  afterwards  against  successive  portions 
of  a  standard  tannin  solution,  to  which  small  quantities  (say  10  c.c.)  of  the  aniline 
colour  have  been  added.  On  deducting  the  volume  of  chloride  of  lime  corresponding 
with  the  known  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  the  remainder  indicates  the  quantity  of 
tannic  acid  present.  Solutions  of  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  may  be  examined  in  a 
similar  manner.  To  apply  the  method  to  the  valuation  of  commercial  tannins,  a 
known  weight  of  pure  tannin  is  added  to  a  known  volume  of  methyl-green,  and  the 
solution  made  up  to  a  certain  volume ;  the  precipitated  lake  is  filtered  off ;  and  the 
residuary  colouring  matter  estimated  by  the  chloride  of  lime  solution.  A  similar 
treatment  applied  to  the  same  weight  of  the  commercial  tannin  will  show  the  ratio  of 
quality  existing  between  the  two  tannins. 

E.  Schmidt  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  256)  estimates  tannin  volumetrically  by  a 
modification  of  a  method  proposed  by  Pribram  {ibid.  vii.  496  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1866, 
821),  which  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  tannin  by  lead  acetate.  50  grams  of 
neutral  lead  acetate  are  dissolved  in  400  g.  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  made  up  to  a 
litre  with  distilled  water.  A  second  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  g.  tannin  in 
40  g.  alcohol,  and  diluted  with  water  to  100  c.c. ;  10  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  is  then 
mixed  with  20  c.c.  water  ;  the  whole  is  heated  to  60° ;  and  the  lead-liquor  is  poured 
into  the  hot  solution  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
being  used  to  indicate  excess  of  lead.  To  prepare  the  solution  of  the  tanning  material 
under  examination,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  coarsely  pulverised  bark  is  exhausted 
with  water  at  50°-60°  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residual  extract  is 
dissolved  in  40  g.  alcohol  of  92  per  cent.  ;  and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  to 
100  c.c.  This  treatment  effects  the  separation  of  resinous  and  gummy  constituents, 
the  tannic  acid  then  remaining  contaminated  only  with  soluble  organic  salts  and 
extractive  matters.  As,  however,  some  of  these  foreign  matters  are,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, likewise  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  Schmidt  endeavours  to  estimate 
them  approximately  by  treating  equal  quantities  of  the  impure  tannin  solution,  and  a 
solution  of  pure  tannin  containing  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  tannic  acid,  under 
exactly  similar  conditions  and  in  similar  vessels,  with  animal  charcoal,  which  absorbs 
part  of  the  tannic  acid,  but  not  the  foreign  substances.  Assuming,  then,  that  equal 
quantities  of  tannic  acid  are  absorbed  in  the  two  cases,  the  excess  of  lead  acetate 
solution  used  to  precipitate  the  impure  tannin  over  that  required  for  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  pure  tannin  solution  will  give  approximately  the  amount  of  the  foreign  con- 
stituents. 

Gerland  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  ii.  419)  estimates  tannin  volumetrically  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  tartar- emetic  containing  2-611  g.  of  the  dried  salt  in  a  litre.  This 
solution  (1  c.c.  of  which  corresponds  to  0*005  g.  tannic  acid)  produces  in  neutral  or 
slightly  acid  solutions  of  tannic  acid  a  precipitate  of  antimonious  tannate,  which 
quickly  settles  down  on  addition  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  slight  modification  of  this 
method  is  proposed  by  Eichards  a.  Palmer  {Bill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xvi.  196,  361),  which 
consists  in  titrating  the  tannin  solution  containing  at  least  0*  1-0-3  g.  tannic  acid,  with 
solution  of  tartar-emetic  containing  673  g.  of  the  dried  salt  C*H''KSbO^  in  the  litre, 
the  end  of  the  reaction  being  indicated  by  ammonium  sulphide,  after  the  tannate  has 
been  separated  by  addition  of  ammonium  acetate. 

A.  Gautier  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  xvii.  222)  estimates  tannic  acid  in  wine  by 
agitating  100-200  c.c.  of  the  wine  with  1-2  g.  recently  precipitated  cupric  carbonate, 
then  adding  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest  for  twelve  to 
twenty  hours.  The  tannic  acid  then  separates  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  copper- 
compound,  whilst  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine  {oenotannin)  remains  in  solution, 
probably  also  in  combination  with  copper. 

For  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  the  must  of  the  grape  and  in  wine,  Pavesi  a.  Kotondi 
{Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1874,  192)  adopt  a  modification  of  a  method  originally  proposed  by 
Fleck,  which  consists  in  precipitating  the  tannin  with  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate.  A 
neutral  solution  of  this  salt,  however,  ;xlso  precipitates  gallic  acid,  but  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cupric  acetate  precipitates  only  the  tannin,  and  has  no  action  on  any  of 
the  other  constituents  of  the  wine.  The  amount  of  tannin  can  be  ascertained  by 
estimating  either  the  copper  remaining  in  solution,  or  that  contained  in  the  precipitate. 
The  process  is  simple  and  gives  accurate  results. 

Carpene  {ibid.  1875,  120)  separates  the  tannin  from  the  other  constituents  of  wine 
by  means  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  acetate  containing  a  large  excess  of 
ammonia,  which  forms  with  tannin  a  tannate  of  zinc  quite  insoluble  in  water,  in 
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ammonia,  and  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent  itself,  and  no  precipitate  with  alcohol,  malic 
acid,  tartaric  acid,  potassium  bitartrate,  calcium  tartrate,  glycerol,  gelatin,  albumin, 
or  the  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  of  organic  acids.  With  gallic  acid,  succinic  acid,  glucose, 
and  aluminium  salts,  it  forms  precipitates  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  and  in 
ammonia.  Lastly,  it  forms  a  violet  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  oenocyanin  prepared 
according  to  Macagno's  method.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  its  use  in  the 
method  of  analysis  under  consideration. 

On  treating  the  wine  with  an  excess  of  this  reagent,  a  precipitate  is  formed  con- 
sisting of  zinc  tannate  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter.  The  wine  is 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  to  agglomerate  the  flocculent  precipitate,  and  the  precipitate 
after  cooling  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  which  re- 
moves the  adhering  colouring  matter.  On  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  containing  all  the  tannin  of  the  wine,  and  having  a  very 
faint  red  tint,  due  to  minute  traces  of  oenocyanin,  which  compensate  for  the  slight 
loss  of  tannin  incurred  in  the  manipulations.  In  this  acid  liquid  the  quantity  of  tannic 
acid  is  determined  volumetrically  with  a  millinormal  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, each  cubic  centimeter  of  which  is  equivalent  to  0-00760  gram  of  tannic  acid. 
The  examples  given  of  the  application  of  this  method  to  several  wines  show  that  it  is 
capable  of  giving  very  exact  results. 

A  method  of  estimating  tannin  by  filtration  through  skin,  which  absorbs  the  tannin 
and  allows  the  other  soluble  substances  to  pass  through,  was  proposed  by  Hammer 
{J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  159  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1860,  679),  and  has  more  recently  been 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  Muntz  a.  Kamspacher  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiv.  74  ; 
Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxvii.  1183).  According  to  R.  Procter,  however  (Chem.  News,  xxxiii. 
245),  this  method  cannot  give  exact  results,  inasmuch  as  a  solution  containing  only 
1  per  cent,  tannin  can  pass  through  skin  2  or  3  mm.  thick,  and,  moreover,  skin  in 
general  is  capable  of  fixing  only  a  certain  quantity  of  tannin. 

Kop-tannin.  The  tannin  of  hops  is  amorphous  ;  does  not  precipitate  a  solution 
of  gelatin ;  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water ;  also  in  alcohol  and 
ethyl  acetate  ;  insoluble  in  ethyl  oxide.  It  is  easily  alterable ;  turns  red,  and  gives 
olF  water  at  100°,  and  then,  like  gallotannic  acid,  precipitates  a  solution  of  gelatin. 
Hop-tannin  also  resembles  gallotannin  in  being  converted,  with  elimination  of  water, 
into  a  phlobaphene  having  the  composition  C^^H'^O^^,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
heated  to  120°  ;  this  phlobaphene  exists  also  ready  formed  in  hop-cones,  and  may 
easily  be  prepared  therefrom  (C.  Etti,  Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxviii.  254 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxiv.  797). 

Oak-tannins.  The  amount  of  tannin  in  oak-branches  more  than  a  year  old 
remains  nearly  constant  from  March  till  the  end  of  October  ;  the  buds  contain  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  branches.  In  the  young  shoots  the  amount  of  tannin  in- 
creases considerably  from  July  onwards,  but  decreases  in  winter,  probably  in  consequence 
of  internal  respiration.  The  proportion  of  tannin  in  the  leaves  is  very  considerable,  and 
appears  to  be  determined  by  the  individuality  of  the  tree,  leaves  of  different  trees 
exhibiting  considerable  diversity  in  their  proportion  of  tannin.  The  tannin  of  the 
leaves  is  identical  with  that  of  the  bark ;  the  leaves  also  contain  ellagic  acid.  The 
composition  of  oak-bark  tannin  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  G^W^O^^ ;  that  of 
oak-red  by  C'*H'*'0' ;  and  the  relations  of  the  latter  to  ellagic  acid  and  to  gallotannic 
acid  by  the  equations  G>^Hi»0«-f  O^^C'^H'^O^  (gallotannic  acid);  Ci*Hi<'0«+ 0^  = 
2H20  +  C»^H«08  (ellagic  acid)  (J.  Oser,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxii.  165). 

Strawberry-tannin,  or  Frag^arianin.  The  root  of  the  strawberry  {Fragaria 
vesca)  contains,  according  to  Phipson,  a  tannic  acid  analogous  to  quinotannic  acid, 
■which  he  designates  as  Fragarianin.  This  tannin  is  resolved,  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  into  sugar  and  a  red  amorphous  body  caXlQdi'  Fragarin,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dissolves,  with  fine  red  colour,  in  potash-ley.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  fragarin ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  yellow  nitro-compound 
different  from  picric  acid  ;  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a 
yellow  chlorinated  product.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  catechol,  and 
when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  a  small  quantity  of  protocatechuic  acid.  Straw- 
berry-root als®  contains  bodies  resembling  quinovin  and  quinovic  acid,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  ordinary  tannin. 

On  Divi-divi  Tannin,  see  Ellagitannic  Acid  (p.  731). 

On  the  presence  of  Tannin  in  various  species  of  Willow,  see  Johanson  {Arch.  Pharm. 
[3],  xiii.  103;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  160). 

Sulphotannic  iLcld,  C^2jjios2on  (yii.  1125).  Acetyl-derivaUves.—PentacetyU 
f(O.C2H30)3(C2H30.0)2^ 
mlphotannic  acid,  SO^.OH 
IS02  0, 


C^H^,  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding 
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sulphotannic  acid  to  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  acetic 
anhydride,  in  which  it  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  solution  is  heated  for 
about  two  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus ;  the  excess  of  acid  and  anhydride  distilled  off; 
the  residue  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether  ;  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  is 
washed  with  cold  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  pentacetyl-com- 
pound  separates  in  small  orange-coloured  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalis. 

When  sulphotannic  acid  is  added  in  like  manner  to  pure  acetic  anhydride,  a 
flocculo-crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  tetracetyl-derivative,  probably 

^SO  0) 

C«H2j(O.C2H30)=(C21I30.0)2|C«H2  (H.  Schiff,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxviii.  171). 

lo  SO^J 

TAXTTAIiVZ^.  Atomic  Weight  182.  A  nitride  of  tantalum,  Ta^N^  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  tantalic  chloride,  TaCP,  in  a  current  of  ammonia-gas  at  a  temperature 
a  little  above  the  subliming  point  of  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  an  amorphous,  ochre-yellow 
mass,  which,  when  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  stream  of  perfectly  dry  ammonia-gas, 
gives  olF  nitrogen,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  amorphous  mass  of  the  mono  nitride 
TaN. 

A  carbonitride,  10TaC,TaN,  is  obtained,  like  the  carbonitrides  of  niobium 
(p.  1393),  by  heating  tantalic  oxide,  Ta^O^  with  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal  at 
about  the  temperature  of  melting  cast-iron.  The  product  has  a  fine  brass-yellow  colour 
(A.  Joly,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1195). 

Tantalates. — Tantalic  acid  forms  with  most  bases  four  series  of  salts  analogous 
in  composition  to  the  niobates  described  by  Joly  (p.  1393),  viz. : 

M0,Ta20^  2MO,Ta20^  SM^Ta^O^  4MO,Ta-05 

When  tantalic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  fluoride, 
the  "salt  TaOF^,3NH^F  crystallises  on  cooling  in  regular  octohedrons.  The  corre- 
sponding ^o?;«s5Mm  salt  has  not  been  obtained  pure  (Joly,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  1266). 

A  tantalate  occurring,  together  with  beryl,  columbite,  samarskite,  and  garnet,  in 
Yancey  County,  North  Carolina,  was  found  by  G.  Koenig  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1876,  867) 
to  contain : 

Ta^O^  FeO  MnO  MgO 

76-60  14-07  0-50  7-70  =  98-87 

Koenig  refers  it  to  the  species  tantalite,  but  Kenngott  shows  {ibid.  1877,  168)  that  its 

composition  does  not  agree  with  the  formulae  of  that  species. 

Tantalite  occurring  in  lumps  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  of  sp.  gr.  7'305-7-401,  in  the 

decomposed  granite  of  Cousa  County,  Alabama,  has  been  analysed  J.  L.  Smith  {Sill, 

Am.  J.  [2],  XV.  203),  with  the  following  results : 

Ta»0*  WO^'  ZnO  MnO  FeO  CuO 

79-55  MO  0-87  3'72  13-51  0-89  =  9974 

Smith  regards  the  locality  above  mentioned  as  the  first  at  which  tantalite  has  been 
found  in  North  America,  and  agrees  with  Kenngott  in  doubting  the  correctness  of 
Kcenig's  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  mineral  from  North  Carolina. 

TAR.  According  to  Liebermann  a.  Burg  {Ber.  xi.  723),  the  vapour  of  lignite-tar, 
when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  porous  substances,  is  converted,  with 
copious  evolution  of  gas  (56-63  p.  c),  into  a  mixture  resembling  coal-tar,  and,  like 
the  latter,  containing  about  4  per  cent,  benzene  and  toluene,  together  with  0-9  per 
cent,  crude  anthracene.  The  largest  quantity  of  gas  was  produced  with  empty  tubes  ; 
the  smallest  with  tubes  filled  with  charcoal.  When  the  oils  thus  obtained,  or  those 
produced  from  coal-tar  itself,  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  they  experience  a 
much  smaller  loss  in  weight,  from  77-90  per  cent,  of  the  original  quantity  being 
recovered.  Petroleum  and  vulcan  oil  similarly  treated  yield  large  quantities  of  gas 
and  benzene,  but  no  anthracene. 

Salzmann  a.  Wichelhaus  {Ber.  xi.  802)  also  find  that  when  lignite-tar  oil  is  decom- 
posed by  red-hot  charcoal,  4  per  cent,  of  an  oil  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  ]20°,  and 
yields  nitrobenzene.  The  same  chemists  find  that  the  formation  of  benzene  from 
lignite-tar  is  always  attended  with  separation  of  carbon,  and  that  abstraction  of 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  admixture  of  oxygen  with  the  oil-vapours  as 
they  pass  over  the  red-hot  charcoal,  does  not  produce  any  essential  alteration  in  the 
result  of  this  decomposition. 

Letny  {Ber.  xi.  1210)  finds  that  when  the  vapours  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  fatty 
series— especially  the  residues  of  Baku  petroleum  (b.  p.  270°)  are  passed  several 
times  through  a  red-hot  retort  7  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide  filled  with  charcoal,  they 
yield  a  tar  liaving  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-307.    This  tar  yielded  on  distillation  2-3  per  cent. 
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water,  4-6  benzene,  5*2  toluene  and  its  homologues,  together  with  35-4  naphthalene 
and  unaltered  petroleum.  Lastly,  the  residue  boiling  above  340°  was  found  to  contain 
-  -together  with  petroleum — considerable  quantities  of  phenanthrene  and  anthracene. 
Still  more  complete  is  the  decomposition  when  narrow  tubes  are  employed.  The  dis- 
tillation-products of  natural  asphalt  and  resinous  shales  are  also  decomposed  in  a 
similar  manner  under  these  conditions.  Atterberg  {Ber.  xi.  1222),  by  subjecting  pine- 
wood  tar — the  heavy  tar-oil  of  Swedish  wood-oil  manufactories — to  the  action  of  red- 
hot  coke  in  iron  retorts,  obtained,  at  commencing  redness,  the  same  products  as  those 
which  are  formed  under  these  circumstances  from  lignite-tar  and  petroleum ;  they 
contained  0-3  per  cent,  anthracene,  together  with  benzene,  toluene,  and  phenol.  When 
the  coke  was  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  product  contained  relatively  more  benzene 
and  naphthalene,  but  less  phenol. 

TARTARIC  ACIB,  C'*H^O^.  The  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  this 
acid  is  recommended  by  F.  T)ieir\c\i{Jahresh.  f.  Ghein.  1878,  1136).  Tartar  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  calcium  carbonate  in  presence  of  water  at  a  high  temperature  and 
under  pressure,  whereupon,  as  the  carbonic  acid  cannot  escape,  the  two  salts  act  on 
one  another  so  as  to  form  potassium  bicarbonate  and  calcium  tartrate,  which  is  de- 
composed in  the  usual  way.  The  quantity  of  water  is  regulated  so  as  to  form  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate. 

071  the  Optical  Rotatory  Power  of  Tartaric  Acid  and  its  Salts,  see  Light  (pp.  1217- 
1219). 

Soluhility. — According  to  Bourgoin  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xiii.  400),  100  pts.  by 
weight  of  alcohol  and  ether  at  1 5°  dissolve  the  following  quantities  of  tartaric  acid : 

Ether  Absolute  alcoliol         Alcohol  of  90° 

0-400  25-604  41-135 

Distinction  between  Tartaric  and  Citric  Acids. — These  two  acids  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  reaction  with  potassium  dichromate,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  this 
salt  giving  with  tartaric  acid  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide, 
whereas  on  citric  acid  it  acts  but  slowly,  producing  only  a  light  brown  colour.  If 
1  gram  of  powdered  citric  acid  be  added  to  10  c.c.  of  the  cold-saturated  dichromate 
solution,  the  orange  colour  of  the  liquid  remains  unchanged  after  ten  minutes  if  no 
tartaric  acid  is  present ;  whereas  5  per  cent,  of  that  acid  will  produce  a  dark  brown, 
and  1  per  cent,  a  coffee-brown  colour  (Cailletet,  Chem.  Centr.  1879,  14). 

According  to  A.  H.  Allen  {Zeitsckr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  251),  tartaric  and  citric  acid 
may  be  separated  in  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  potassium  acetate,  also  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  which  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  acid  potassium  tartrate. 

Estimation. — To  determine  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  in  crude  tartar  and  similar 
substances,  A.  Scheurer-Kestner  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1024)  dissolves  the  sample  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  neutralises  the  filtrate  with  soda,  and  precipitates  with  calcium 
chloride.  The  washed  precipitate  is  converted  by  ignition  into  carbonate,  which  is 
then  titrated. 

See  also  Warington  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  959-981). 

071  the  Estimation  of  Tartaric  Acid  and  its  separation  from  Citric  Acid  in  Solutions, 
Fruit- Juices,  and  Insoluble  Substances,  see  Citric  Acid  (p.  508  of  this  volume). 

On  the  Conversio7i  of  Dextrotartaric  Acid  into  Racemic  and  Inactive  Tartaric  or 
Mesotartaric  Acid,  see  Jungfleisch  (vii.  1147). 

Tartrates.  Ferrous  Tartrate,  C^H*FeO«.— According  to  C.  Mehu  {N.  Jahrb. 
Pharm.  xl.  257),  the  directions  usually  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt  do  not 
give  a  pure  product;  but  a  perfectly  stable  salt  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  together 
equal  weights  of  tartaric  acid,  water,  and  iron  wire  for  some  time,  and  thoroughly 
washing  the  resulting  sandy  powder  with  boiling  water.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  a 
white  micro-crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  even  when  boiling  and 
saturated  with  sal-ammoniac,  or  strongly  acidulated  with  tartaric,  citric,  or  acetic 
acid ;  easily  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids.    The  solutions  are  optically  dextrogyrate. 

Ammonio-ferric  Tartrate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  ferrous  salt  in  ammonia, 
whereby  a  thickish  green  solution  is  formed,  which  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  con- 
tinually darker  in  colour  and  more  viscid,  but  finally  mobile  and  yellowish-red,  and 
when  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  dries  up  to  garnet-red  transparent  laminse,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  salt  when  dried  at  100"  has  the 
composition  C8Hi8Fe-N20»^=  C«HXNH*)2(Fe2)-'(OH)='0'2 ;  when  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid  it  contains  in  addition  SH^O.  Its  solution  does  not  exhibit  any  colour-reactions 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  or  thiocyanate,  till  it  has  been  mixed  with  a  mineral  acid 
(Mehu,  loc.  cit.) 

Telluric  Tartrate,  Te(C<H«0«)2,2C*H«0«.    See  Tellubium  (p.  190^). 
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Racemic  Acid,  C^H^O^  According  to  Jungfleisch  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  805), 
the  racemic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  owes  its  origin, 
not  to  the  grapes,  but  to  the  action  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  other  sesquioxides 
present  in  the  liquors  on  the  tartrates,  these  oxides,  when  not  saturated  with  sulpliuric 
or  phosphoric  acid,  acting  on  the  tartaric  acid  at  the  evaporating  temperature  of 
the  liquors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  it  partly  into  racemic,  partly  into  inactive 
tartaric  acid.  Direct  experiment  shows  that  tartaric  acid,  heated  in  closed  vessels 
at  140°  with  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium  tartrate,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
inactive  tartaric  acid. 

The  properties  of  the  racemic  acid  which  Strecker  obtained  (vi.  1079)  by  the  action 
of  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  on  glyoxal  have  been  compared  by  Fr.  Ciail 
{Ber.  xi.  1644)  with  those  of  natural  racemic  acid.  The  crystals  of  the  synthetically 
prepared  acid  agrees  with  those  of  the  natural  acid  in  form,  but  do  not  effloresce 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  dehydrated  synthetic  acid  melts  at  198°  (the 
natural  at  201°).  On  attempting  to  resolve  the  synthetical  racemic  acid,  through  the 
medium  of  its  sodio-ammonium  salt,  into  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acid,  the  solution 
at  first  deposited  exclusively  large  monoclinic  crystals,  destitute  of  hemihedral  faces, 
and  yielding  an  inactive  solution  ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  mother-liquor  of  these 
that  rhombic  crystals  of  the  two  acids  were  obtained,  containing  4H''0,  and  exhibiting 
hemihedral  faces.  Precisely  the  same  phenomena  were  exhibited  by  ordinary  racemic 
acid. 

TARTROXO-IC  ACID,  C'H405  =  COOH.CHOH.COOH.  Hydroxymalonic  acid. 
This  acid  is  formed  by  treating  dihydroxymalonic  acid,  CH'^C,  with  sodium-amal- 
gam ;  also  by  the  action  of  silver  bromide  on  monobromomalonic  acid, 
CO^H.CHBr.CO^H  (Petrieff,  ^er.  xi.  414).  Demole  {ihid.  x.  1778)  prepares  it  by 
gradually  adding  20  g.  dinitrotartaric  acid  to  60  c.c.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*925  in  a 
porcelain  basin  heated  over  a  water-bath.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  the 
liquid  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  are  pressed  between  bibulous 
paper.  They  are  then  dissolved  in  'water ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ; 
and  the  residue  is  treated  with  ether  to  remove  oxalic  acid.  The  tartronic  acid  thus 
prepared  melted  at  150°-151°,  whereas  that  which  Grrimaux  obtained  {Ber.  x.  903)  by 
the  action  of  baryta-water  on  dibromopyruvic  acid  is  described  by  him  as  melting  at 
145°-147°. 

TAlTRIxrE,  C^H'NSO^.  Strecker,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ammonium  isethionate, 
obtained  a  body  of  this  composition  which  he  regarded  as  taurine  (v.  699).  This  body 
has  also  been  prepared  and  further  examined  by  H.  Seyberth  {Ber.  vii.  391).  When 
ammonium  isethionate,  melting  at  135°  (Strecker  gives  130-  as  the  melting  point),  was 
heated  for  several  days  in  an  oil-bath  at  210°-230°,  it  remained  quite  unaltered;  but 
on  heating  the  mass  to  230°-240°  decomposition  set  in.  The  viscid  syrup  obtained 
after  about  eight  hours' heating  was  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  boiled  with 
animal  charcoal  and  evaporated  ;  the  residue  crystallised  from  alcohol ;  and  the  nodules 
which  separated  were  boiled  with  alcohol,  in  which  they  were  nearly  insoluble,  till 
they  melted  constantly  at  190°-193°.  The  body  thus  obtained  gave  oif  ammonia 
when  boiled  with  potash,  dissolved  very  easily  in  water,  appearing  indeed  to  be 
hygroscopic,  and  had  the  composition  of  taurine.  Since,  however,  taurine  does  not 
melt,  even  at  240°,  and  reacts  differently  with  potash-ley,,  the  compound  obtained  as 
above  must  be  regarded,  not  as  identical  with  it,  but  as  the  true  amide  of  isethionic 
acid. 

Taurine  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  potassium  permanganate,  its  sulphur  being  only 
incompletely  oxidised  (Guareschi,  Ber.  xi.  1383). 

Metallic  Derivatives  of  Taurine. — J.  Lang(5MW.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  180),  by  treat- 
ing solutions  of  taurine  with  the  oxides  or  hydroxides  of  various  metals,  has  obtained 
the  following  compounds : 

C^PPNSO^Ag,     (C2H«NS03)2Hg,     (C2H«NS03)2Cd,  (C2H«NSO^)2Pb, 
2(C2H«NSO'')2Pb-t-Pb(OH)2,       (C2H«NS03)2Ca,  C^H^NSO^Na 

A  very  stable  mercury-compound,  (C2H'^NSO^)2Hg,HgO,  is  described  by  E.  Engel 
{Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiii.  532). 

IWCethyltaurine,  C«H9NS03  =  C'H*(NH.CH3)S03H  (E.  Dittrich,  J.  2^r.  Chem. 
[2],  xviii.  592).  This  compound  is  formed  by  heating  silver  cblorethyl-sulphate  (10 
pts.)  with  solution  of  methylamine  (30  pts.  saturated  at  0°)  or  metbylamine  chlorethyl- 
sulphate  (20  pts.)  with  methylamine  solution  (30  pts.)  for  five  or  six  hours  at  110°- 
120°,  the  latter  process  giving  the  best  yield.  In  either  case  the  liquid  is  boiled  with 
caustic  baryta  till  the  odour  of  methylamine  is  no  longer  perceptible,  then  freed  from 
baryta,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and  the  residue  is  several  times  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  water. 
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Methyltanrine,  thus  obtained,  crystallises  in  long  triclinic  prisms  having  a  vitreous 
lustre,  melting  at  241°-242°,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  soluble  in 
water  (7*5  times  more  readily  than  taurine),  the  solution  having  an  acid  reaction.  It 
also  dissolves  in  strong  acids  and  in  alkalis,  but  without  combining  with  them,  and  is 
separated  from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  melting 
alkalis  with  separation  of  methylamine,  and  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  isethionic 
acid. 

TAVROCARBAMIC    ACID,  or    Uramido-isethioniG    acid,   Cm^W^O^  = 

I  (E.  Salkowski,  Ber.  vi.  744,  1191).    This  acid  may  be  formed  syn- 

CH2.S020H 

thetically  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  by  which  Wislicenus  obtained  hydan- 
toic  acid  (p.  1044).  The  mixed  aqueous  solution  of  taurine  and  potassium  cyanate 
in  molecular  proportions  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  whereby  on  cooling  a  solid  crystal- 
line mass  is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  potassium  taurocarbamate,  the  aqueous 
solution  of  which,  when  shaken  with  absolute  alcohol,  becomes  turbid  and  is  converted 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  into  a  pulp  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  On  mixing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  this  potassium  salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  with  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  alcoholic  extract  to  evaporate,  the  free  acid  crystal- 
lises out,  and  may  be  freed  from  adhering  potassium  sulphate  and  accidental  traces  of 
taurine  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol.  The  yield  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
theoretical  quantity.  Taurocarbamic  acid  is  also  formed  from  taurine  in  the  animal 
organism  by  addition  of  carbamic  acid  and  elimination  of  water  : 

C^H^NSO^  +  CO^NH^  =  C^H^N^SO*  +  H^O. 

It  passes  out  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by 
exactly  precipitating  the  liquid  with  basic  lead  acetate,  filtering  after  twenty-four 
hours,  removing  the  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  evaporating,  these  processes  being 
repeated  several  times  if  necessary.  The  strongly  concentrated  liquid  is  then  pre- 
cipitated with  absolute  alcohol,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water,  and  decolorised  with 
animal  charcoal ;  and  the  precipitation  with  alcohol  is  several  times  repeated.  The 
crude  sodium  salt  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  on 
leaving  the  liquid  to  evaporate,  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  free  taurocarbamic 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  strongly  acid  syrup.  It  may  be  freed  from  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta,  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  silver  carbonate,  and  from 
excess  of  silver  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  separates  gradually  from  the  concen- 
trated filtrate  in  granular  masses,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystal- 
lisation. 

Taurocarbamic  acid  crystallises  in  shining,  quadratic,  anhydrous  laminae,  somewhat 
hygroscopic  in  moist  air,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  The  barium  salt  separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  small,  anhydrous,  highly 
lustrous,  rhombic,  tabular  crystals  grouped  in  druses.  The  silver  salt  forms  long 
radiating  tufts  of  crystals. 

Taurocarbamic  acid  heated  for  several  hours  at  130°-140°  with  saturated  haryta- 
water,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  taurine,  according  to 
the  equation : 

C^H^N^SO*  +  BaH202  =  BaCO^  +  NH^  +  C^H^NSO^ 
without  separation  of  even  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid. 

TAVROCirAMINE,  C^H^N^SO^*,  is  formed  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of 
taurine  and  cyanamide  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  them,  for  four  or 
five  hours  at  110°-112°,  or  by  leaving  the  mixed  solution  to  itself  for  some  time,  and 
separates  in  small  white  prisms  melting  at  224°-226°,  easily  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  dissolves  in  strong  acids,  but  does  not  combine  with 
them  (E.  Dittrich,  J.jpr.  Chem.  [2],  xviii.  63). 

Methyltaurocy amine,  C*HiiN3S03  =  C^H^NSO^  +  CN^H^,  formed  in  like  man- 
ner from  cyanamide  and  methyltanrine,  crystallises  in  large  prisms  which  have  a 
vitreous  lustre,  give  oflf  their  water  at  110°,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  in  strong  acids,  but  does  not  form 
salts  (Dittrich). 

TEA.  The  composition  of  several  kinds  of  tea  has  been  examined  by  R.  "Weyrich 
{Buss.  Zeitschr.  Pharm.  1873,  322  and  353)  with  the  following  results.  The  cheaper 
sorts  of  yellow  and  green  tea  are  richer  in  theine  than  the  better  sorts,  but  in  black 
tea  the  contrary  holds  good.  The  differences  in  the  total  amount  of  ash,  and  in  the 
portion  soluble  in  water  in  the  several  kinds  of  tea  are  very  small,  and  exhibit  such 
iregularities  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  tea  by  the  amount  of  ash 
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contained  in  it.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  amount  of  potash.  The  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid  increases  in  general  with  the  goodness  of  the  tea,  and  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  value.  The  estimations  of  the  portion  of  tea  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  determinations  of  nitrogen,  showed  great  irregularities. 
Hence  Weyrich  considers,  contrary  to  the  view  expressed  by  Zoller  (vii.  1148),  that  the 
comparative  value  of  unadulterated  teas  cannot  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis. 

Two  samples  of  tea  from  Cachar:  (1).  from  Thea  viridis ;  (2),  from  a  hybrid 
variety,  have  been  analysed  by  Hodges  {Chem.  News,  xxx.  114): 

100  pts.  of  each  gave  the  following  results  : 

Moisture  .... 
Organic  matters 
Mineral  matters 

The  ash  of  each  respectively  consisted  of- 

Potash 
Soda 

Chlorine  . 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Iron  oxide 
Manganous  oxide 
Lime 

Magnesia . 
Sand  and  silica . 
Charcoal  . 
Carbonic  acid  . 


\^)' 

,  1606 

16-20 

.  78'81 

78-98 

6-13 

4-82 

.  4-328 

14-435 

.  3-513 

2-620 

5  040 

6-322 

.  18-030 

9-180 

.  2-493 

2-463 

1  024 

0-800 

.  8-986 

5-533 

.  4-396 

5-910 

.  0-500 

1-300 

2-900 

1-830 

.  13-590 

12-600 

100-000 

100-003 

A.  Winter  Blyth  {Chcm.  News,  xxx.  212)  found  in  genuine  black  tea  from  India: 


Extractive 
Soluble  ash 
Insoluble  ash 
Tannin 

Total  ammonia 


33-900  per  cent. 

2-  863 

3-  288 
11-500 

0-850 


In  a  sample  of  Chinese  tea  which  contained  no  theine,  H.  Weippen  {Arch.  Tkarm. 
[3],  V.  9)  found  cinnamic  acid,  probably  derived  from  storax,  which  had  been  added  to 
the  tea  for  the  sake  of  its  odour. 

An  elaborate  examination  of  Chinese  tea  has  been  made  by  Eder  {Dingl.  jpol.  J. 
ccxxxi.  445,  526 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  851-856). 

Theine. — The  quantity  of  this  alkaloid  in  tea  is  determined  by  Markownikoff 
{Ber.  ix.  1312)  as  follows.  15  g.  pulverised  tea  are  drenched  with  500  c.c.  water  and 
boiled,  with  addition  of  15  g.  calcined  magnesia  to  every  5  g.  tea.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  otF  and  washed,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  with  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia  ;  the  theine  extracted  from  the  residue  with  benzene  ;  the  solvent 
evaporated  ;  and  the  theine  weighed. 

The  following  quantities  of  theine  have  been  found  by  Petrik  (Dingl.pol.  J.  ccxviii. 
220)  in  various  kinds  of  tea. 


Kai$ 


Congo 


Finest  Gunpowder . 

„      Mayune  Gunpowder 

„      Souchong  . 
Tea-dust  (10-8  per  cent,  ash) 


2-4  per  cent.  thein( 

1-7  „ 

1-5  „ 

1-  4  „ 

2-  1  „ 
2-12  „ 
1-46  „ 


Tannin.-  -According  to  J.  T.  Clark  {Amer.  Chem.  vii.  44),  the  proportion  of  tannin 
in  tea  varies  from  5  to  19  per  cent. 

Paraguay  tea  from  Ilex  paraguayensis  is,  according  to  Byasson  (p.  1496),  destitute 
of  tannin  ;  according  to  Robins,  on  the  contrary  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  1027),  it 
contains,  as  an  average  of  seven  samples,  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  that  substance. 

Mineral  Constituents  of  2>ff.— G.  Wigner  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  909;  vi.  261, 
28},  402  ;  Chem.  News,  xxxii.  166,  189,  235)  has  determined  in  several  sorts  of  tea 
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the  total  amount  of  ash,  the  quantities  soluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  amount  of  alkali  reckoned  as  potash.    The  following  are  the  results : 


Total 

ash 

Ash  soluble 
in  water 

Ash  soluble 
inHCl 

Silica 

Alkalis 
reckoned  as 
potash 

Mean  of  24  sorts  (')  . 

„   17  „  n . 

„      18    „    {')  . 
„       4    „  . 
„      12    „    C)  . 
9    „    («)  . 

6-66 
5-75 
5-80 
5-57 

5-  77 

6-  25 

3-01 
307 
3-44 
2-92 

2-  99 

3-  07 

2-21 
2-25 
2-04 
2-10 
2-22 
2-19 

0-44 
0-43 
0-32 
0-55 
0-56 
0-99 

1-62  p.  c. 
1-38  „ 
1-39  „ 
1-69  „ 
1-67  „ 
1-35  „ 

(•)  Taken  from  original  chests.    (')  Ordinary  sorts  from  original  chests.    (^)  Fine  sorts  from 
original  chests.   (*)  Especially  fine  sorts.   (')  From  retail  dealers.   (^)  Genuine  Capers. 

Similar  determinations  of  the  ash  of  ten  sorts  of  tea  have  been  made  by  A.  L. 
Wilson  (Chem.  News,  xxviii.  307) : 

Total 
ash 

Ash  soluble 
in  water 

Ash  soluble 
in  HCl 

Silicates 

Ferric 
oxide 

Moning  . 

,,  ... 
Kaisow  . 
Feechow  Pekoe 
Assam  Souchong- 
Green  Assam  . 
Fine  green  tea  . 
Mixed  black  tea 

6-00 
5-82 
5-90 
5-55 

5-  43 

6-  15 
515 
5-32 

7-  14 
5-68 

3-15 
2-73 
2-76 

2-  66 

3-  33 
3-20 
2-90 
2-94 
2-38 
2-86 

203 
2-52 
2-36 
2-21 

1-  88 
216 

2-  05 

2-  11 

3-  19 
2-33 

0-82 
0-57 
0-78 
0-68 
0-22 
0-79 
0-20 
0-27 
1'57 
0-49 

005 
0-07 
0-07 
0-09 
005 
0-09 
0-03 
008 
0-12 
004 

Six  kinds  of  tea  examined  by  Wanklyn  {Chem.  News,  xxviii.  186)  gave,  on  the 
average,  a  quantity  of  ash  equal  to  5  92  per  cent,  of  the  dried  tea,  of  which  3-55  pts. 
were  soluble  in  water  and  2-37  insoluble.  As  tea  which  has  been  exhausted  with 
water  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  soluble  ash-constituents  than  fresh  tea, 
Wanklyn  recommends  the  determination  of  the  total  ash  and  of  the  amount  of  soluble 
constituents  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  tea. 

The  ash  of  black  and  of  green  tea  was  found  by  Wigner  to  contain  : 

K^'O        Na'^O         80=-  CO"  SiO» 

Black  ....  30-92  1-68  4-88  11-60  1-70 
Green      ....    28-42       2-08       5-66        6*43  7'50 

The  proportion  of  constituents  soluble  in  water  was  in  the  black  tea,  57*00  per 
cent. ;  in  the  green  52*85. 

On  the  Detection  of  Adulterations  in  Tea,  see  A.  H.  Allen  {Chem.  News,  xxviii. 
210,  275,  303;  xxix.  129,  140,  157,  189,  221  ;  xxx.  2;  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxvii.  191  ; 
xxviii.  786;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  973  ;  1874,  1040). 

On  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  the  Indian  Tea-plantations,  see  J.  Campbell- 
Brown  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  [1875],  xxviii.  1217-1228). 

TEAK- WOOD.  A  white  deposit  in  the  wood  of  this  tree  ( Tectonia  grandis) 
has  been  analysed  byG.  Thorns  {Landw.  Versuchs.-St.  xxii.  68,  xxiii.  413),  and  found 
to  consist  of  monocalcic  orthophosphate,  CaHPO*.  The  formation  of  this  deposit  leads 
to  the  idea  that  the  wood  itself  must  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  analysis  shows  that  this  is  really  the  case,  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
wood  being  as  foUows  : 

CaO     MgO     FeO     K'^O     Na'^O     SiO^       SO^      P'O"      CO"  CI 
31-35    9-74    0-80    1-47    004    24-98    2-22    29-69    0-01    0-01  =  100-31 

The  percentages  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  higher  than  in  most  woods,  and  this, 
together  with  the  richness  in  calcium  phosphate  and  silica,  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  great  hardness  of  the  wood. 
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TBCHTOCHRYSm,  or  Methyl- chry sin,  C'^Hi^O^  =  C'^H^CCH^)©*.  See  Chby- 
siN  (p.  466). 

TSUURIUM.  Preparation.— \.  H.  Schnitzler  {Bingl.  i^ol.  J.  cxi.  484  and  492), 
by  treating  6  pounds  of  tellurium  ore  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  repeatedly  heating 
it  with  aqua  regia,  concentrating  the  solution,  treating  it  while  warm  with  ferrous 
sulphate  to  precipitate  gold,  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  it  to  throw  down  the  tel- 
lurium then  extracting  the  silver  chloride  from  the  residues  by  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
reducing  it  with  zinc,  obtained  240  grams  of  tellurium,  10  telluriferous  selenium, 
128  gold,  and  30  silver.  The  black  pulverulent  tellurium,  gently  heated  in  a  covered 
porcelain  crucible,  sublimed  almost  without  loss  to  a  shining  regulus. 

2.  Chemically  pure  tellurium  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of 
telluric  acid  (ammonium  tellurate  dissolved  in  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate) 
with  grape-sugar  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  compound  thus  reduced  may  bo  aggregated 
into  a  compact  mass  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  little  dry  saltpetre  (F. 
Stolba,JaAm6./.  am.  1873,  214).  u    u-  u 

3.  Crude  tellurium  may  be  purified  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed.  The  greater  part  of  the  tellurium  then  sublimes  in  the 
free  state,  a  small  portion  only  being  driven  off  as  hydrogen  telluride,  and  a  residue 
of  metallic  tellurides  is  left,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  tellurium  may  be  obtained  as 
chloride  by  heating  it  in  dry  chlorine  (F.  Becker,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxx.  257). 

4  Another  method  of  purification  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  tellurium  and 
potassium,  when  brought  together  in  water,  form  soluble  potassium  telluride,  which 
in  contact  with  oxygen  is  resolved  into  potassium  hydroxide  and  metallic  tellurium. 
The  crude  tellurium  is  melted,  and  a  platinum  wire  is  thrust  into  it,  after  which  it  is 
left  to  cool,  and  bound  tightly  round  with  a  piece  of  linen  or  calico  so  as  to  form  a 
bag  An  electrolytic  cell  is  then  formed  with  a  platinum  plate,  the  tellurium 
together  with  the  bag,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  and  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  it,  the  tellurium  forming  the  hydrogen  pole.  Violet-brown  potassium  tel- 
luride is  thereby  formed,  and  sinks  through  the  bag  into  the  alkaline  liquid,  in  which 
it  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  liberated  at  the  other  pole,  the  tellurium  being  sepa- 
rated in  the  reguline  state. 

Atomic  Weight. —'BqvzqWub,  by  oxidising  tellurium  with  nitric  acid,  and  weighing 
the  resulting  dioxide,  obtained  the  number  Te=  127-965  ;  von  Hauer,  by  the  analysis 
of  tellurium-potassium  bromide,  2KBr,TeBr\  obtained  Te  =  127-74.  Dumas,  from 
experiments  not  published  in  detail,  deduced  the  number  Te=  129  (see  v.  712).  The 
values  thus  found  do  not  agree  with  that  which  should  be  assigned  to  tellurium  m 
Mondeleieff  s  classification  (vii.  462),  according  to  which  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium 
should  be  between  that  of  antimony  122,  and  that  of  iodine  126-53,  tellurium  thus 
takino-  its  place  in  the  same  series  as  sulphur  and  selenium.  To  ascertain  whether 
this  is  really  the  case,  a  very  careful  repetition  of  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  of 
V  Hauer  has  been  made  by  W.  L.  Wills  {Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxv.  704),  the  result  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  is  greater  than  that  of  iodine, 
and  therefore  that  in  Mendelejeflf's  system,  tellurium  must  be  placed  after  iodine. 

The  mean  results  of  Will's  experiments  are  as  follows : 

Bv  oxidation  of  Tellurium  with  Nitric  acid       .       .    Te  =  127-80 
^  „  Aqua  regia       .       .    Te  =  127-907 

By  anai'ysis  of  Tellurium-potassium  bromide     .       .    Te  =  126-83 

Estimation  — L.  Kastner  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1875,  142)  estimates  tellurium  by 
Stolba's  method  of  reduction  with  grape^  or  invert-sugar.  The  tellurium  is  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  aqua  regia;  the  solution  supersaturated  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  heated  to  boiling;  the  sugar-solution  added  ;  and  the  frothing 
liquid  boiled  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  tellurium  is  thrown 
down  It  is  best  to  filter  the  solution  while  hot  immediately  after  reduction,  and 
add  a  little  more  sugar,  which  prevents  the  re-oxidation  of  the  tellurium  The  tel- 
lurium m^^^^  be  weighed  in  the  free  state  on  a  tared  filter,  or  better  in  the  form  o 
tellurous  oxide,  by  dissolving  it  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

Tellunum-potassium  Bromide,  TeBr^2KBr. -To  prepare  this  salt,  equivalent 
quantities  of  potassium  bromide  and  tellurium  are  placed  in  a  flask  and  water  is  added 
?i?l  the  potassium  bromide  dissolves ;  bromine  is  then  run  in.  and  the  flask  shaken 
till  the  tellurium  disappears;  and  the  resulting  orange-yellow  iqmd  filtered  from  a 
sma  1  yellow  deposit,  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  the  double  salt  then  separating 
in  cr^s'tals  which  ma'y  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  (W.Hs,  These  crys^s, 

according  to  H.  Baker,  are  orthorhombic.     a'.b.c  =  1-0000  .  1  4901  .  1  .3658. 
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Observed  forms,  P,  OP,   ooPoo .   Type  pyramidal,  ov  +-,    -      Faces  P  perfectly 

smooth,  and  with  a  brilliant  lustre ;  those  of  OP  and  ooPoo  are  uneven.  At  120° 
the  salt  loses  water  and  becomes  orange-coloured,  but  remains  quite  constant  in 
weight  between  120°  and  160°. 

Oxides  and  Acids.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  following  compounds  have  been 
determined  by  F.  W.  Clark  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiv.  281 ;  xvi.  401): 

Tellurous  oxide,  TeO^  .       .       .  57559  at  12-o°  and  57841  at  14° 

Telluric  oxide,  TeO^      .       .       .  5  0704  „  14-5°  „    5-0794  „  10-5° 

„        „     another  specimen    .  5-1118  „  11° 

Telluric  acid,  H^TeO*    .       .       .  3-425    „  18-8°  „    3-458  ,,19-3° 

3-440    „  19-2° 

„    (cryst.)  mTeO\2WO  2-999    „  25-5°  „    2  9649  „  26-5° 

Ammonium  tellurate,  (NH^)2TeO* .  3-024    „  24-5°  „    3-012  ,,25° 

Barium  Tellurate  slightly  heated  gave  4*5486  at  10-5°,  and  4*5305  at  10°;  an- 
other specimen  gave  4*4811  at  16°.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  salt  merely  dried  at 
200°  was  nearly  4*2. 

Thallium  Tellurate,  precipitated  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  ammonium  tellurate 
and  thallium  nitrate,  and  dried  at  100°,  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  5-687  at  22°,  and 
5-712  at  20°;  after  heating  to  about  180°,  with  loss  of  1*46  per  cent,  water, 
.  its  sp.  gr.  was  6742  at  16°,  and  6*760  at  17*5°. 

Tellurous  Oxide  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide,  when  tellurium 
is  heated  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  considerable  quantities  are  operated  on,  separates 
on  cooling  in  the  crystalline  form  (A.  Hilger,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxi.  211). 

Tellurous  Acid,  like  selenious  acid,  is  completely  precipitated  by  a  magnesium  salt 
and  ammonia,  but  the  precipitate  is  amorphous,  whereas  that  obtained  with  selenious 
acid  is  crystalline  (Hilger  a.  von  Grerichten,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  132). 

Telluric  Acid,  H^TeO^  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  tellurous  acid 
in  nitric  acid  with  lead  dioxide,  precipitating  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporating  on  the  water-bath,  digesting  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  ether  to 
remove  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  residue  then  left  in  a  small  quantity 
of  hot  water,  and  recrystallising  it  in  a  vacuum  (F.  Becker,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
elxxx.  257). 

On  the  reduction  of  Telluric  Acid  by  Grape-sugar,  see  p.  1895. 

A  mercurous  tellurate,  Hg'^TeO*,  called  Magnolite,  and  a  ferrous  tellurate,  FeTeO*, 
called  Ferrotelli'rate,  are  described  by  F.  A.  Genth  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ii.  7).  Both 
occur  in  the  upper  veins  of  the  Keystone  Mine,  Magnolia  District,  Colorado,  the 
former  in  microcrystalline  groups  sometimes  enclosing  quicksilver,  associated  with 
brown  haematite,  psilomelane,  and  quartz  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  colo- 
radoite  ;  the  latter  containing  a  small  quantity  of  nickel,  and  occurring  as  a  crystal- 
line coating  on  quartz. 

Sulphides.  The  statement  of  Berzelius  that  hydrogen  sulphide  throws  down 
TeS^  from  a  solution  of  tellurous  acid,  and  TeS^  from  telluric  acid,  requires,  according 
to  Becker  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxx.  257),  a  certain  amount  of  correction,  his  observa- 
tions showing  that  the  precipitates  thus  obtained  give  up  nearly  all  their  sulphur 
when  treated  with  carbon  sulphide,  and  consequently  are  not  definite  chemical  com- 
pounds, but  merely  mixtures  of  tellurium  and  sulphur  in  approximately  constant  pro- 
portions. He,  however,  thinks  it  probable  that  sulphides  of  tellurium  are  formed  in 
the  first  instance,  since,  on  closely  observing  the  change  which  takes  place  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  tellurous  acid,  each  bubble  of  the  gas  is  seen  to  pro- 
duce a  red  precipitate  which  turns  black  only  when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

Tellurium  Minerals.  1.  Native  Tellurium. — Four  varieties  of  native 
tellurium  from  Colorado  have  been  analysed  by  F.  A.  Genth  : 

1.  In  crystals  often  enclosing  quartz,  or  in  plates  between  masses  of  ore  consisting 
of  calaverite,  coloradoite,  iron  pyrites,  and  a  mineral  perhaps  allied  to  roscoelite ; 
sp.  gr.  =  6*275  ;  from  the  Keystone  Mountain,  Lion,  and  Dunraven  Mines,  Magnolia 
District,  Boulder  County.  2.  Tumefied  mass  looking  as  if  it  had  been  fused,  and 
evidently  consisting — in  spite  of  apparent  homogeneity — of  a  very  intimate  mixture 
of  tellurium  with  quartz  and  silicates.  Sp.  gr,  =  4*005 ;  from  the  Mountain  and 
Lion  Mines ;  called  by  the  finder  Lionite.  3.  Very  small,  shining,  much  distorted 
crystals  in  cavities  of  quartz »:  from  Smuggler's  Mine,  Ballarat  District,  Boulder  County. 
4.  Sample  of  tellurium  occurring  in  very  large  masses  (up  to  12  kilo,  in  weight ; 
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granular  to  cauliform)  iu  cavities,  and  oxidised  on  the  surface  to  tellu-rous  oxide  :  in 
the  John-Jay  Mine,  Central  District,  Boulder  County,  at  a  depth  of  9-10  meters. 

Te  Au  Ag  Hg  Cu  Pb  Fe  V='0='    X  (') 

1.  96-91  0-60  0-07  trace  —  —  0-78(2)  0-49    1-15  («)=  100  (*) 

2a.  55-86  1  38  0-25  —  _  _  _  _  41-52  (^)  =  99-01 

b.  55-54  1-53  0*25  _  _  _  _  42  50  («)  =  99-82 

3a.  92-29  3-40  1-69  1-07  0-51  0-74  0-12  —     0-12      =  99  94  («) 

6.  93-64  (9)  2-18  1-15  1-34  0-43  1-02  0-18  —     0-06      =  100 

4.  97-94  1-04  0-20  _  —  _  0-89  —     —        =  100-07  (") 

C)  Various.  (==)  FeO.  {')  Al''0',MgO,K^O.  (*)  After  deduction  of  8-90  per  cent,  quartz. 
(")  Consisting  of  34-72  per  cent.  SiO',  6-15  Al^'O^  and  Fe*0^  0-17  MgO,  0-48  CaO.  («)  Consisting  of 
35-91  per  cent.  SiO^  6-14  "Al^O^  and  Fe^O^  0-19  MgO,  0-26  CaO.  (')  MgO.  («)  After  deduction  of 
28-04  per  cent,  quartz.  (^)  Estimated  by  difference.  ('°)  After  deduction  of  65-24  per  cent,  quartz. 
(")  After  deduction  of  14-08  per  cent,  quartz,  including,  however,  0-32  per  cent.  zinc. 

2.  Metallic  Tellurides. — The  following  tellurides  from  California  are  described 
by  H.  J.  Burkart  (Jahrh.f.  Min.  1873,  476)  and  by  F.  A.  Genth  {J,  pr.  Chem.  1874, 
[2],  X.  355). 

Bismuth  Telluride,  or  Tetradymite,  Bi^Te^ — The  variety  of  this  mineral  which 
contains  sulphur  (v.  707)  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  new  localities, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  Uncle  Sam's  Mine,  Highland  District,  Montana, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  gold  and  quartz  ;  it  is  also  found  in  dolomite.  It  is  partly 
converted  by  oxidation  into  montanite  (bismuth  tellurate),  and  consequently  evolves 
chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  telluric  acid  contained  in  it  being  at 
the  same  time  reduced  to  tellurous  acid.  Tetradymite  occurs  both  in  laminae,  up  to 
I  inch  broad,  and  in  scales.  Colour  blue-grey  and  iron-black,  frequently  variegated. 
Analyses:  (1).  Broad  laminae.    (2).  Small  scales  from  the  dolomite  : 

Te  Bi  Au  Cu  Fe  Se  S       Quartz  Sp.  gr. 

34-90  60-49  0*21  trace  0-09  trace  4-26  005  =  100-00  7*332 
34-41      59-24       —       0-47       —       0  14      5-16      0-58  =  100  00  7-542 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  tetradymite  from  Uncle  Sam's  Mine  contains  sulphur, 
while  that  from  the  gold-washings  of  Highland  does  not. 

Montanite  or  Bismuth  Tellurate,  Bi^CTeO' +  H^O  (or  2H20)._This  mineral, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  tetradymite,  was  first  observed  by  Genth  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  tetradymite  of  Highland  in  Montana ;  subsequently  the  so-called  tetradymite 
from  Davidson  Co.,  North  Carolina,  which  was  in  great  part  oxidised,  and  gave  off 
chlorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  found  to  be  identical  with  it.  The 
*  yellow  bismuth  oxide '  from  Whitehall  in  Virginia,  analysed  by  Jackson  (A771.  J.  of 
Sci.  [2],  X.  78),  is  also  regarded  by  Centh  as  probably  the  same  mineral. 

Montanite  is  not  crystallised,  but  exhibits  here  and  there  the  scaly  structure  of 
the  original  tetradymite,  and  is  in  reality  a  pseudomorph  after  the  latter,  on  which  it 
forms  a  coating.  It  is  earthy,  soft,  dull  to  waxy  in  lustre,  yellowish  to  white,  and 
opaque.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  exhibits  the  reactions  of  bismuth  and  of  tellurium, 
and  gives  off  water  when  heated  in  a  tube. 

Genth's  analyses  lead  to  the  following  results  : 


I 

Oxygen 

II 

Oxygen 

III 

Oxygen 

Ferric  oxide 

.  0-56 

1-26 

0-32 

Lead  oxide 

.  0-39 

Cupric  oxide 

1-04 

1-08 

Bismuth  oxide  . 

*.  66-78 

6-85 

68-78 

6-29 

71-90 

7-37 

Tellurous  oxide . 

.  20-83 

7-30 

25-45 

7-05 

23-90 

6-51 

Water 

.  5-74 

3-47 

2-86 

100-30  100-00  100  06 

The  oxygen  ratio  between  the  bismuth  oxide  and  the  tellurous  oxide  is  nearly 
1:1,  but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  composition  of  the  mineral  is 
Bi20^TeO^H•■^0  or  Bi20^Te0^2H■''0. 

Lead  Telluride  or  ^ a «7 e,  PbTe,  occurs  at  Ked  Cloud  Mine,  and  at  King's 
Mountain,  Gaston  Co.  N.C. :  at  the  latter  locality  in  fine-grained  quartz,  accompanied 
by  gold,  galena,  copper  pyrites,  fahl-ore,  iron  pyrites,  and  a  greenish  micaceous  mineral 
resembling  fuchsite,  and  rarely  with  nagyagite.  One  very  small  cubical  piece  was 
obtained  which  consisted  partly  of  galena  and  partly  of  altaite,  as  was  evident  by  the 
colours  of  the  two,  though  there  was  no  break  in  the  surface  of  the  specimen.  At 
Red  Cloud  the  altaite  is  found  in  larger  quantities,  together  with  native  tellurium, 
sylvanite,  pyrites,  siderite,  and  quartz.    It  is  sometimes  found  in  small  imperfect 
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cubes,  usually  coated  with  galena ;  more  rarely  in  large  cleavable  masses :  most 
frequently  in  coarse  grains,  which  sometimes  show  an  imperfect  cubical  cleavage,  and 
a  fracture  inclining  to  conchoidal.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  tellurium  ores  by 
its  tin-white  colour,  inclining  to  greenish-yellow.    It  contains  : 

SiO"         Au  Ag  Cu  Pb  Zn  Pe  Te 

0-19       0-19       0-62       0-06       60-22       0-15       0-48       37'99  =  99-90 

0-32       0-16       0-79       0-06       60-63       0-04       0-33       37-61  =  9974 

Altaite  occurs  also,  mixed  with  hessite  and  petzite,  in  the  Stanislaus  and  Golden 
Rule  Mines,  California.  Two  specimens  gave  :  (1)  after  deduction  of  1-03  per  cent. ; 
(2)  after  deduction  of  r96  per  cent,  quartz  : 

Pb  Ag  Au  Te 

(1)  .    60-71  1-17  0-26  37-31  =  99-45 

(2)  .    47-84  11-30  3-86  37-00  =  100 

These  numbers  show  that  (1)  consisted  of  99-25  per  cent,  altaite  and  2'20  hessite; 
(2)  of  77-42  altaite  and  23-11  hessite. 

T  elixir  ides  of  Silver  and  Gold. — Hessite  and  Petzite.  Auriferous  silver 
tellurite  or  petzite  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Californian  tellurium  ores.  The 
specimens  from  the  Stanislaus  and  Golden  Rule  mines  are  destitute  of  crystalline 
structure,  exhibit  a  distinctly  conchoidal  fracture,  metallic  lustre,  steel-grey  to  iron- 
black  colour,  and  iron-black  streak;  hardness  =  2-61,  sp.  gr.  9-9-4.  Analyses  gave 
24-80-25-70  per  cent,  gold,  40-60-42-36  silver,  and  31-64-34-16  tellurium,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  Au''^Te,3Ag2Te.  They  contain,  therefore,  more  gold  than  the  petzite 
or  sylvanite  of  Nagyag,  but  need  not  on  that  account  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 
inasmuch  as  gold  can  replace  silver  in  various  proportions.  Petzite  is  also  found 
abundantly  in  the  Red  Cloud  Mine  at  Gold  Hill,  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado. 

Hessite,  Ag'-Te,  containing  little  or  no  gold,  is  found  in  the  Stanislaus  Mine,  but 
always  mixed  with  other  minerals,  viz.,  native  gold,  altaite,  and  quartz.  It  is 
altogether  a  rare  mineral.  Genth  obtained  one  specimen  of  a  dark  iron-grey  colour 
inclining  to  black.  It  was  granular,  with  uneven  cleavage,  and  gave  a  dark  lead-grey 
powder  ;  soft;  sp.  gr.  8-178.  It  contained  cavities  lined  with  small  crystals  of  heavy 
spar  and  pyrites.  The  differences  in  external  characters  between  the  other  varieties 
of  hessite  are  very  small ;  those  rich  in  gold  are  brighter  and  more  brittle. 

Analyses :  1  and  2.  The  pure  hessite  just  described ;  3,  4,  and  5.  Auriferous 
hessite  containing  from  3*3-13  per  cent,  gold  ;  6  and  7.  Petzite  containing  more  than 
24  per  cent,  gold : 

Te  Au        Ag        Cu       Pb       Pe        Zn         Bi     Quartz  Sp.  gr. 

(1)  .  37-86     0-22    69-91    0-17    C-45    1-35    trace     —      —   =    99-96)  ^.^r. 

(2)  .  38-07     0-20    60-19    0-16    0-18    1-20    trace     —      —   =  100  J 

(3)  .  37-60     3-31    59-68    0-05     —     0-15     —       —     0  18  =  100-97  ^  j,-oq 

(4)  .  36-74     3-34    59-83    0  06     —    0  21     —       —     0-13  =  100-31}  ° 

(5)  .  34-91    13-09    50-56    0-07    0-17    0-36    0-15      ~    0  70  =  100  01      8  897 

(6)  .  33-49    24-10    40*73   trace   0-26    0-78    0-05    0-41    0-62  =  100-44      9  010 

(7)  .  32-97    24-69    40-80  trace     —     1-28    0  21      —     0-05  =  100  9-020 

For  auriferous  hessite  and  petzite  the  atomic  relations  are  as  follows  : 


Au  : 

Ag 

Te 

Auriferous  hessite  I 

i  and  4  . 

.   1  : 

32-7 

34-3 

ft 

5 

.   1  : 

7 

8-2 

Petzite  6  and  7 

.   1  : 

3-1 

4-2 

Sylvanite  or  Graphic  Tellurium.  For  this  mineral  the  Red  Cloud  Mine 
is  the  first  authenticated  locality  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  sometimes  massive, 
with  very  distinct  cleavage,  sometimes  in  the  well-known  graphic  forms  (v.  647),  and 
always  very  intimately  mixed  with  iron  pyrites. 

Analysis :  1-3  by  Genth  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  x.  355) ;  4.  Sylvanite  from  Grand 
View  Mine,  Colorado,  where  it  occurs  imbedded  in  quartz,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
pyrites;  a.  Direct  result  of  analysis,  the  sulphur,. however,  being  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  iron  as  FeS^ ;  b.  After  deduction  of  FeS^ : 

Te         Se         S        Au         Ag        Cu       Pb      Pe       Zn    Quartz  Sp.  gr, 

1.  56-31    trace    1-82    24*83    13-05    0-23     —    3*28  0*45  0*32  =  100*29) 

2.  54-60    trace    4-44    23-06    11*52    0-57     —    4*84  0*11   0-86  =  100  [7'943 

3.  58-87    trace    1-05    25*67    11-92    0*21    0-46   1-17  0-06  0-59  =  100  J 
4fl.  52-96     —      5-62    26*39    10*35     —      —    4*45    —      —  =  99*77 
46.  58*91     —       —    29*35    11*74     —      _     _    —      —  =100 
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Genth's  analyses  lead  to  the  following  atomic  proportions 


Au 

Ag 

Te 

(Au,Ag) : 

Te 

1. 

1  : 

0-96  . 

6-98 

1  : 

3-6 

2. 

1  : 

0-91 

7-29 

1  : 

3-8 

3. 

1  : 

0-84 

6-45 

1  : 

3-5 

Oalaverite.  This  mineral,  from  the  Keystone  and  Red  Cloud  Mines,  has  again 
been  analysed  by  Genth  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  ii.  6),  with  results  agreeing  nearly  with 
those  of  his  former  determinations  (p.  371),  and  leading  to  the  formula  (AuiAgi)Te2. 
The  material  obtained  from  the  Keystone  and  Mount  Lion  Mines  formed  indistinct 
and  unmeasurable  crystals  belonging  either  to  the  rhombic  or  to  the  monoclinic 
system,  indistinctly  eleavable,  and  having,  after  deduction  of  quartz,  with  which  it 
was  interpenetrated,  a  density  of  9'043.    Composition  : 

Au  Ag           Te  V=0^  FeO  X  (') 

1  (found).    38-75  3-03  57*32  005       0-30  0-55  =  100 

2  (found).    38-91  3*08  not  determined  — 

3  (ealc.)     39-01  3*06  57*93  =  IQO 

*  APO^  MgO,  &c. 

Krennerite.  A  tellurium  mineral  from  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  described  by 
J.  A.  Krenner  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  i.  636),  who  regards  it  as  chemically  and  crys- 
tallographically  distinct  from  sylvanite.  It  has  not  been  analysed  quantitatively ; 
qualitative  analysis  detected  nothing  but  tellurium  and  gold.  It  occurs  implanted 
on  quartz  in  small  light  steel-grey  crystals,  generally  much  weathered.  The  crystals 
are  rhombic,  and  cleave  parallel  to  the  basal  face.  Observed  faces,  ooPoo,  oofco, 
OP,  00  P,  CO  f'2,  oofs,  00  P|,  00  P2,  Poo,  f>2.  Fundamental  angles,  oo  P  :  oo  P  = 
86°  20' ;  00  P  :  P  00  =  71°  53'.  From  sylvanite,  which  Krenner  also  regards  as  rhombic, 
it  differs  by  values  amounting  to  1°  in  the  inclination  of  the  corresponding  faces. 
G^  vom  Rath  J^erZ.  Acad.^Ber.  1877,  292)  observed  the  faces  P,  P2,  fP§,  Poo,  J>oo, 
^Poo.  00  P,  00  P2,  00  P|,  00  P  00  ,  00  P  00,  OP.  He  also  found  the  angle  oo  P  :  oo  P  to 
have  the  value  86°  30',  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  by  Krenner,  whence  he  cal- 
culates the  axial  ratio  a'.h  :  c  =  0*940706  :  1  :  0-504455.  According  to  Schrauf 
{Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ii.  209),  this  ratio  is  0-93961  :  1  :  0-50733. 

Coloradoite  or  Mercuric  Telluride,  HgTe  (Genth,  Jahrb,  f.  Min.  1877, 
949 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  ii.  4).  This  mineral  is  found,  together  with  tellurium  and 
quartz,  in  the  Keystone  and  Mount  Lion  Mines,  and  together  with  tellurium  and  gold 
in  the  Smuggler  Mine,  Colorado.  It  is  massive,  somewhat  granular,  sometimes 
(especially  if  mixed  with  sylvanite)  indistinctly  cauliform  ;  does  not  exhibit  either 
crystalline  form  or  cleavability.  It  is  always  intimately  mixed  with  tellurium,  tellurite, 
gold,  sylvanite,  quartz,  and  oxidation-products ;  the  purest  specimens  that  could  be 
obtained  had  a  density  of  8-627. 

Analyses.— 1-5.  From  the  Keystone  Mine.  6  and  7.  From  the  Smuggler  Mine, 
Ballarat  District,  at  a  depth  of  2-5-3  meters.  In  these  last  two  analyses,  the  gold 
and  silver  have  not  been  deducted,  since  Genth  regards  them  as  essential : 

6  7 

2-  90  (1)  3  05  (») 

3-  46  7-67 
2-42  7-18 
trace  0-16 


Quartz ) 
Gold  \ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

.    28-50  (1 

)  46-83  (' 

)  25-18  (» 

)  8-46  ( 

)  20-72  (') 

Silver  . 

Copper  . 

Zinc 

Iron 

Mercury 

.  56-33 

52-28 

51-48 

49-80 

45-63 

Tellurium 

.  43-81 

42-95 

44-25 

46-74 

5005 

APO^Fe^O'  . 

.  trace 

2-44 

not 

determined 

V20»  . 

J, 

0-70 

» 

MgO  . 

•  >> 

Oil 

«> 

CaO  . 

•  >» 

0-84 

t» 

K'O  . 

trace 

j> 

Totals  . 

.  100-14 

99-32 

1-35 
55-80 
36-24 


0-50 
0-92 
48-74 
34-49 


99-27  99-66 


(»)  Deducted  from  the  total. 
According  to  these  results,  the  samples  consist  of : 


ilgTe 
Te 


1 

92-38 
7-76 


2 

85-74 
9-49 


3 

84-43 
11-30 


4 

81-67 
14-87 


6 

74-83 
20-85 


91-51 


7 

79-93 
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Material  from  still  greater  depths  in  the  Smuggler  Mine  was  found  to  consist 
merely  of  native  tellurium,  mixed  with  r75-2'20  per  cent,  coloradoite. 

The  following  crystallographic  determinations  of  native  tellurides  from  Transylvania 
have  been  made  by  A.  Schrauf  {Zeitschr.f.  Kryst.  ii.  209  ;  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  862) : 

8ylvanite:  Monoclinic;  a  :  6  :  c  =  1-63394  :  1  :  M2653  ;  )8  =  90°  25'.  Three 
types'  are  distinguished  according  as  the  crystals  cross  one  another  at  angles  of  69°  44', 
56°  8',  or  90°. 

Krennerite  (White  Tellurium,  Mullerin,  Yellow  ore) :  rhombic ;  a',  b  c  = 
0-9361  :  1  :  0-50733. 

Nagyagite  (telluride  of  lead  and  gold,  i v.  1 ) :  rhombic,  or  monoclinic.  with  an  axial 
angle  =  90°  ±  1°,  but  not  quadratic;  a:b\  c  =  0-2807  :  1  :  0-2761. 

Telluric  Silver-glance  (Hessite,  Petzite),  Ag-Te.  Monometric. 

Telluric  Silver-blende  (Stiitzite):  a  new  species,  probably  Ag^Te.  Monoclinic; 
alb:  c=  1-73205  :  1  :  1-25829  ;  jS  =  89°  33'. 

Tellurium  Ochre. — This  mineral,  hitherto  found  only  in  Transylvania  (v.  713), 
occurs  also  in  the  Keystone,  Smuggler,  and  John- Jay  Mines,  Boulder  County,  Colorado, 
in  cavities  or  clefts  of  native  tellurium,  sometimes  in  single  crystals,  sometimes  in 
tufted  groups  of  crystals  (probably  rhombic),  mostly  of  prismatic  habit,  sometimes 
acutely  pyramidal  and  cleavable  in  one  direction  (Genth,  Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  74). 

Tellurium-compounds,  Org-anic  (F.  Becker,  Liebig's  Annaleti,  clxxx.  262). 

Tellurium  Tartrate,  (C^H**0®)2Te,2C''H"0^,  is  formed  on  dissolving  tellurous  oxide 
in  tartaric  acid,  and  separates  on  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to  evaporate,  in  long 
pointed  transparent  crystals,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  white 
and  opaque.    When  dried  at  100°  they  have  the  composition  above  given. 

Triethyl-tellurium  Iodide  ov  lodotriethy  l-tellurin,  {G^H^yTel,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  ethyl  telluride,  {C^Wy-Te  (ii.  550),  with  a  slight  excess  of  ethyl 
iodide  in  a  reflux  apparatus  at  50°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  cold  water,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  light  yellow  monochnic  plates  and  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  90°-92°,  and  resolidifies  at 
86°.  Its  aqueous  solution,  digested  with  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide,  yields  an 
alkaline  liquid,  from  which  a  platinum  salt  may  be  prepared,  having  the  composition 
[Te(C2H^)3Cl]2PtC14,  whence  it  follows  that  the  alkaline  liquid  contains  triethyl- 
tellurium  hydroxide,  Te(C-H^)^OH  ;  this  compound,  however,  like  its  analogues, 
decomposes  on  evaporation  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath.  The  platinochloride 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  crude  triethyltellurium  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  with 
platinic  chloride,  and  separates  as  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

TEPHROITE.  Manganous  Silicate,  Mn^SiO*  (v.  254). — This  mineral,  originally 
obtained  from  Sparta,  New  Jersey,  has  since  been  found  :  (1).  In  the  Mine  Hill  Mine, 
Sussex,  New  Jersey,  interpenetrated  by  red  zinc-ore  and  pale  green  willemite.  Hard- 
ness 5-5.  Sp.  gr.  400  (Mixter,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xlvi.  230).  (2).  At  Laangban  in 
Sweden,  together  with  Jacobsite  (Pisani,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1511).  (3).  At  the 
same  locality  ;  light  red ;  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  magnesia : 


Loss  by 

SiO" 

MnO 

ZnO 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

ignition 

29-44 

57-31 

7-36 

0-87 

2-50 

2-51 

0-27  = 

100-26 

31-70 

47-70 

0-80 

9-48 

9-80 

99-48 

33-70 

51-19 

12-17 

0-95 

0-44  = 

98-45 

TERACRmc  ACIB,  C^H'^O^  (0.  Krafft,  Ber.  x.  521,  1659,  1740).  This 
acid,  homologous  with  pyroterebic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  terpenylic 
acid,  C8H'204  =  C02  +  C'H'202  (p.  1907).  On  neutralising  the  distillate  with  an 
alkali,  removing  the  undissolved  portion,  acidulating  the  clear  solution  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling,  the  teracrylic  acid  passes  over  with  the  steam  in  the  form  of  oily 
drops.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  216°-218°.  The  calcium  salt, 
(C^H"0^)^Ca+ 5H20,  is  easily  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  long  transparent  needles 
which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  silver  salt,  C'H^O^Ag,  is  obtained  by 
recrystallisation  from  hot  water  in  small  colourless  needles. 

When  potassium  teracrylate  is  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  with 
strong  potash-ley,  the  teracrylic  acid  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  acid  which  smells 
faintly  of  cymene,  and  forms  a  calcium  salt  which  crystallises  in  needles  an  inch  long, 
and  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  corresponding  silver  salt  has  not 
been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  acid  of  these  salts  fused  with  potash 
yields  two  acids,  one  of  which  is  formic  acid. 

TERBXirM.    See  Yttrium-metals. 
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TERSBEUE.    See  Terpenes. 
TEREBIC  ACID.    See  Terpenes. 

TEREPHTHAUC  ACID,  or  PARAPHTHAI.IC  ACID.    See  Phthalic 

Acids  (p.  1615). 

Bromoterephthalic  acid,  C''H^Br(COOH)-^,  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  per- 
manganate on  bromotoluic  acid,  C'*H'^Bi-(CH^)(COOH),  in  alkaline  solution,  crystal- 
lises from  boiling  water  or  alcohol  in  microscopic  needles  melting  at  304°-305°. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  relations  of  solubility  between  aromatic  acids  and  their  bromine 
derivatives,  it  is  more  readily  taken  up  by  solvents  than  terephthalic  acid  itself. 
Dried  at  100°  it  retains  1  mol.  H'^O.  Its  'potassium  salt  crystallises  in  silky  needles  ; 
the  copper  salt  is  obtained  as  a  blue  crystalline  precipitate  ;  the  lead  and  silver  salts 
flocculent  precipitates,  the  last  retaining  1  mol.  ffO  at  100°. 

Bromoterephthalic  acid  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
yielding  sodium  phenate,  carbonate,  and  bromide,  according  to  the  equation : 

C«H3Br(COOH)2  +  6NaOH  =  NaOC^H^  +  W-aT-CO^  +  NaBr  -^  SH^O ; 

but,  on  adding  the  brominated  acid  to  the  soda  in  a  state  of  fusion,  stirring  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  a  different  action  takes  place,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  hydroxy  terephthalic  aci'l : 

C«H3Br(COOH)2  +  3NaOH  =  NaBr  +  2H-0  +  C«H3(OH)(COONa)2. 

The  hydroxy-acid  thus  produced  separates  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  which  does  not  melt  at  330°,  and  is  identical  with  the  hydroxy- 
terephthalic  acid  already  described  (p.  1534). 

Bromoterephthalic  Chloride,  C''H^Br(COCl)^  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at 
305°.  The  corresponding  amide,  C*'H^Br(CONH'-)'^,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles 
which  melt  at  270°,  and  are  not  dissolved  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  water,  alcohol, 
or  ether. 

Methyl  Bromoterephthalate,  C^H'^Br(C00CH^)2,  formed  by  treating  the  chloride 
with  methyl  alcohol,  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  42°,  and  boils  at  a  temperature 
above  300°  (H.  Fischli,  Ber.  xii.  615). 

TBRPEITES,  C'oHi^  An  examination  by  W.  A.  Tilden  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3], 
viii.  188)  of  the  terpenes  from  the  volatile  oils  of  turpentine,  juniper,  savine,  sage, 
lavender,  orange,  bergamot,  and  lemon,  has  led  to  the  following  conclusions.  The 
terpenes,  C^*'H'*',  so  widely  diffused  among  volatile  oils,  have  but  little  influence  in 
determining  their  characteristic  odours.  Natural  terpenes  are  colourless,  of  sp.  gr. 
0-84-0'86,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  1.  Turpentine-group.  Boiling 
point  156°- 160°.  Melting  point  of  the  nitroso-derivative  produced  by  the  action  of 
NOCl,  129°.  The  members  of  this  group  yield  solid  terpin-hydrates,  having  the 
composition  G^'^W>0'^,WO.  2.  Orange-oil  group.  B.  p.  174°-176°.  M.  p.  of 
nitroso-derivative,  71°.  The  members  of  this  group  do  not  yield  solid  terpin-hydrates. 
The  individual  members  of  each  group  are  allotropic  modifications  of  the  same  hydro- 
carbon, distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  specific  rotatory  power. 

(1).  Terebenthenc  and  Isoterehenthene  (J.  Eiban,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii. 
288;  Ixxix.  223,  314).  Terebenthene  is  the  chief  constituent  of  French  turpentine 
oil,  from  Pinus  maritima  (v.  920),  and  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  washihg  the 
turpentine-oil  with  an  alkaline  ley  and  submitting  it  to  fractional  distillation.  Iso- 
terehenthene is  obtained  by  heating  terebenthene  to  300°,  and  purified  by  fractional 
distillation  and  repeated  rectification  over  sodium.  It  is  a  Isevogyrate  liquid,  having 
an  orange-like  odour,  and  boiling  at  173°-177°  (corr.)  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  resinous.  In  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide 
it  remains  unaltered,  but  absorbs  the  gas  in  considerable  quantity.  Its  hydrochloride, 
Q10JJ16  jjQi^  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  having  a  sweetish  and  not  camphorous  odour. 
Under  ordinary  pressure  it  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  210°,  giving  off 
hydrogen  chloride.  Under  a  pressure  of  20  mm.  it  boils  almost  without  decompo- 
sition, at  110°.  It  does  not  yield  any  solid  product  either  by  cooling,  or  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  or  l^y  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  or  by  treatment  with  fuming 
nitric  acid.  It  is  easily  saponified  by  boiling  with  water.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by 
alcoholic  potash.  The  dihydrochloride,  C"'H"^,2HC1,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen 
chloride  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  isoterehenthene  or  of  the  monohydrochloride, 
forms  white  crystalline  laminae ;  melts  at  49-5° ;  is  converted  into  terpinol, 
Qioj£i6^2H-0,  by  boiling  with  aqueous  alcohol  containing  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  remains  unaltered  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash.  It  forms  liquid 
compounds  with  the  monohydrochloride  of  turpentine-oil,  the  isomeric  solid  mono- 
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hydrochlorides  of  active'  and  inactive  camphene,  and  the  hydrochloric  ether  of  borneol. 
Isoterehenthene  dibromide  is  converted  by  boiling  with  potash-ley  into  cymene. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  physical  properties  of  terebenthene  and  iso- 
terehenthene have  been  made  by  Kiban  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  788;  Ixxix.  314). 
Terebenthene  boils  at  156-5°  (corr.) ;  isoterehenthene  at  175°.  The  optical  rotatory 
power  of  terebenthene  is  ou  =  —40-32° ;  that  of  isoterehenthene  a)=  —9-44°  at  23°. 


Temp. 

0° 
17-88 
39-74 
59-38 
79-59 


Spectral  lines 


Specific  Gravity. 
Terebenthene  Temp.  Isoterehenthene 

0-8767  0°  0-8586 

0-8619  20-28  0-8427 

0-8439  40-19  0-8273 

0-8277  58-32  0-8131 

0-8107  79-24  0-7964 

100  00  0-7793 


Indices  of  Befraction. 


Eed  (Hydrogen) 
Yellow  (Sodium) 
Green  (Magnesium 
Blue  (Magnesium) 


Wave-lengths 
acc.  to  Thalen 
0-00065618 
0-00058920 
0-00051739 
0-00044810 


Terebenthene 
at  16° 
1-4665 
1-4697 
1-4740 
1-4808 


Isoterehenthene 
at  25° 
1-4677 
1-4709 
1-4760 
1-4839 


-4648. 


The  refractive  index  of  terebenthene  for  the  line  D  at  25°  is 
On  Tetraterebenthene  see  p.  1917. 

(2)  .  Tilden  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  [1878],  xxxiii.  80)  has  examined  the  terpenes  from 
Bussian  turpentine-oil  (from  Pinus  sylvestris  and  P.  Ledebauri),  and  from  the  needles 
of  P.  sylvestris.  The  former,  when  freed  from  small  quantities  of  creasote  and  acetic 
acid  by  agitation  with  soda-ley,  yielded  by  distillation  a  terpene  which  boiled  at  157°, 
and  with  the  exception  of  its  rotatory  power  (  +  23-3°)  agreed  in  its  properties  with 
australene  (v.  921).  The  same  oil  further  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
second  hydrocarbon,  C'"!!'®,  boiling  between  171°  and  171'6°,  having  a  density  of 
0-86529  at  15°,  and  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  +  17°,  and  finally  cymene.  The  oil 
from  the  needles  of  Pinus  sylvestris  contained,  in  addition  to  a  hydrocarbon  identical 
with  australene  (rot.  power  +  18°  48'),  a  terpene,  agreeing  with  that  above  mentioned 
in  boiling-point  (171°)  and  density,  but  Isevogyrate  (about  —4°),  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cymene. 

(3)  .  Flawitzky  (Ber.  xi.  1846),  by  distilling  Kussian  turpentine-oil  with  steam 
and  rectifying  the  product,  has  obtained  a  dextrogyrate  terpene  having  a  greater 
rotatory  power  than  that  described  by  Tilden  ;  [aju  =  27*7°  at  24-5°  ;  sp.  gr.  0-8746 
atO°;  0-862  at  16°;  0-8547  at  24-5°.  Dry  hydrogen  chloride  converts  it  into  a 
hydrochloride  which  melts  and  sublimes  at  127°,  boils  at  204°,  and  separates  from 
alcohol  in  large  crystals.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  has  rotatory  power  of  [a]^  =  +  24-5° 
and  [o]j=+30-5°.  By  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  a  terpin, 
C'°Hi«,2H20. 

(4)  .  A  terpene  agreeing  nearly  in  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point  with  the  less 
volatile  terpene  of  Kussian  turpentine  oil,  but  optically  inactive,  is  obtained  by  passing 
steam  through  a  mixture  of  terpin  crystals  (76  pts.)  and  50  pts.  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  seven  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  terpene  then  passes  over  as  an  oily 
distillate,  which  may  be  purified  by  boiling  it  for  several  hours  with  a  mixture  of  1 
vol.  sulphuric  acid  and  2  vol.  water,  then  distilling  it  fractionally  and  finally  over 
sodium.  It  boils  at  176°-178°,  and  has  a  density  of  0*8526  at  15^.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitrosyl  chloride.  When  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  and  mixed  with  bromine  it  is  converted  into  a  dibro mide,  which  is 
resolved  by  heat  into  hydrogen  bromide  and  cymene.  By  oxidation,  this  hydro- 
carbon, as  well  as  terpinol,  yields,  together  with  other  products,  para-toluicacid 
(Tilden,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [1878],  xxxiii.  250). 

(5)  .  From  the  Swedish  wood-tar  of  Pinus  sylvestris  Atterberg  {Ber.  x.  1202)  has 
obtained  two  terpenes,  which  he  designates  as  australene  and  sylvestrene. 
The  latter  has  already  been  described  in  this  volume  (p.  1885).  The  australene 
agrees  very  nearly  in  its  physical  properties  with  that  obtained  from  English  tur- 
pentine oil  (v.  920).  B.  p.  156-5°-157-5°.  Sp.  gr.  0  8631  at  16°.  Rotatory  power 
+  36-3°.  When  treated  at  low  temperatures  with  hydrogen  chloride,  it  yields  a  solid 
hydrochloride,  which  when  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  forms 
feathery  crystals  melting  at  131°  ;  its  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution  is  +29-8°. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  water  or  by  aqueous  potash  even  at  100°,  but  by  hydrogen 
chloride  in  ethereal  solution  it  is  partly  converted  into  a  dihydrochloride.    A  liquid 
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compound,  probably  an  isomeric  hydrochloride,  is  formed  as  a  bye-product  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  solid  hydrochloride  ;  it  appears  to  be  less  stable  than  the  latter. 

(6)  .  The  terpene  of  clove-oil,  after  repeated  rectification  over  sodium  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen,  boils  at  253-9°  (corr.),  has  a  density  of  0-905  at  15°,  and  a  vapour- 
density  =  7-7:  hence  its  molecular  formula  is  C'^H^*  (Church,  Che7n.  Soc.  J, 
xxviii.  113). 

(7)  Nutmeg -oil  yields  by  fractional  distillation  a  terpene,  C'"H'^  which  boils 
at  163°-164°  (corr.),  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  into 
carbonic  acid,  a  volatile  acid,  probably  formic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  terephthalic 
acid,  probably  due  to  admixed  cymene.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  an  acid  called 
myristisic  acid,  which,  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  composition 
Q2o_H_26oie^2H20,  together  with  oxalic  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  toluic  and  tere- 
phthalic acids  (C.  K.  A.  Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  549). 

On  Hcsperidene,  the  terpene  of  Orange-peel  oil,  see  p.  1028.  On  the  terpene  of 
Eucalyptus  oil,  p.  761. 

(8)  .  The  terpene  of  parsley-oil  has  been  examined  by  E.  v.  Gerichten  {Ber.  ix. 
258).  It  passes  over,  on  rectifying  the  oil,  as  a  liquid  having  a  very  strong  odour  of 
parsley,  a  density  of  0-865  at  12°,  and  boiling  at  164°.  Eotatory  power  for  yellow 
light  in  a  column  100  mm.  long  =  —30-8°,  When  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yielded  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  hydrochloride,  and  attempts  to  prepare 
a  terpin  from  it  were  unsuccessful.  Iodine  converts  it  into  a  hydrocarbon  which 
yields  by  oxidation  ^-toluic  and  j5-phthalic  acids,  and  is  therefore  probably  cymene. 

(9)  .  A  solid  hydrocarbon,  C'^H'^,  originally  regarded  as  ethyl-terpene,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  on  camphor  chloride  (V.  Meyer  a.  Spitzer, 
Ber.  ix,  877),  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  alone  on  the  same  chloride.  When  puri- 
fied by  distillation  and  crystallisation  from  ether  it  forms  a  dazzling  white  crystalline 
mass,  having  a  camphorous  odour,  melting  at  63*5°  and  boiling  at  153°.  It  volatilises 
very  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  (V.  Meyer  a.  Petri,  Ber. 
X.  990  ;  Spitzer,  ibid.  1034). 

(10)  .  A  polymeric  terpene  has  been  obtained  by  Jacobsen  {Ber.  ix.  257)  from 
the  portion  of  coal-tar  cumene  (purified  merely  by  agitation  with  soda-ley  and  distil- 
lation), which  is  not  attacked  {i.e.  not  converted  into  a  sulphonic  acid)  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  greater  part  of  this  residual  liquid  distils  between  170°  and  180°,  another 
smaller  portion  between  300°  and  330°.  The  first  portion  contains  a  hydrocarbon 
C^^H^^,  boiling  under  770  mm.  pressure  at  170°-17l°.  The  polymeric  terpene  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  portion,  and  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  fractional  distil- 
lation finally  over  sodium.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  not  miscible  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol,  boiling  between  320°  and  325°,  having  a  density  of  0-885  at  22°,  and  a 
refractive  index  =  1-5009  for  the  line  D,  Its  formation  is  probably  due  to  the  poly- 
merising action  of  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a  lower-boiling  terpene  contained  in 
the  crude  hydrocarbon. 

Compounds  of  Terpenes  with  SJitrosyl  Chloride,  C'"II"'(N0)C1 ;  and 
Nitrosoterpeioes,  C"^''H's(N0)  (Tilden  a.  Shenstone,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  554).  To 
prepare  the  nitrosochlorides,  a  solution  of  a  terpene  in  3  or  4  vol.  chloroform  (or  |  vol. 
in  the  case  of  terpentine-oil)  is  saturated  at  —10°  with  nitrosyl  chloride  (p.  1419), 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature.  The  reaction  is  complete  when  a 
sample  of  the  product  gives  with  alcohol  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  not 
visibly  increased  by  further  action  of  the  nitrosyl  chloride.  The  whole  is  then  stirred 
into  three  times  its  volume  of  methyl  alcohol ;  the  mixture  is  left  to  itself  for  half 
an  hour ;  and  the  resulting  crystalline  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  then 
left  to  dry  in  the  air.  In  operating  on  the  terpenes  of  caraway,  bergamot,  lemon,  and 
sweet  orange,  however,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  them  in  five  or  six  times  their  vol^^me 
of  methyl  alcohol  instead  of  chloroform,  keeping  the  temperature  also  at  —10°.  The 
end  of  the  reaction  is  then  indicated  by  a  slight  efFervescenco,  The  crude  product 
may  be  purified,  if  necessary,  by  solution  in  chloroform  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

Australene  Nitrosochloride,  prepared  from  American  dextrogyrate  turpentine-oil 
boiling  at  160°-161°,  and  having  a  rotatory  power  {a\^  =  +  1*75°,  melts  with  decom- 
position at  103°  and  is  converted  by  heating  with  alcohol  and  alcoholic  potash  into  a 
nitrosoterpene,  C'lI^'^NO,  which  remains  on  neutralising  the  alkaline  solution 
and  evaporating;  it  melts  at  129°  (corr.) 

Terehenthene  Nitrosochloride,  from  French  Isevogyrate  turpentine-oil  boiling  between 
156°  and  160°,  is  very  much  like  the  australene  compound.  The  nitrosoterpene 
obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  likewise  resembles  nitroso-australene 
in  melting  point  and  in  optical  inactivity,  but  differs  from  it  slightly  in  crystalline 
form. 

Of  the  terpenes  from  Salvia  officinalis  (p.  1771),  the  one  which  boils  at  158°- 160° 
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and  has  a  rotatory  power  [a]D- —32-2°,  yields  a  nitroso -derivative  identical  with 
that  obtained  from  australene  ;  whereas  the  other,  boiling  at  168°-176°,  and  having 
a  rotatory  power  [a]D=  — 17"7°,  does  not  yield  any  analogous  nitrosochloride,  but  is 
converted,  with  effervescence,  into  oily  products. 

Terpene  of  Juniperus  commimis,  obtained  from  the  portion  of  the  crude  oil  which 
boils  below  160°,  and  has  a  rotatory  power  [a]D=— 1°>  yielded  a  nitroso- 
chloride which  was  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  a  nitrosoterpene  melting 
at  128*5°,  and  was  therefore  apparently  identical  with  that  prepared  from  australene. 

Inactive  terpene,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  either  on  dextro-  or  on 
laevogyrate  turpentine-oil,  and  boiling  at  156°-159°,  did  not  yield  a  crystalline  nitroso- 
chloride. 

Hesperidene  Nitrosochloride  (m.  p.  103°),  prepared  from  'essence  de  Portugal,' 
boiling  at  174°-175°,  is  dextrogyrate,  [ajo  =  +  85-9°,  and  yields,  with  alcoholic  potash, 
a  brown  oily  product,  from  which  a  crystalline  nitroso-derivative  may  be  obtained. 
This  latter  may,  however,  be  prepared  in  larger  quantity  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
nitrosochloride  itself.  For  this  purpose  the  nitrosochloride  in  portions  of  1  gram 
each  is  fused  in  test-tubes,  and  cooled  by  water  immediately  after  fusion ;  the  resulting 
honey-like  mass,  after  standing  for  some  hours,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
is  left  at  rest.  It  then  deposits  the  nitrosohesperidene  in  flat  prisms,  which 
melt  at  71°,  and  are  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  isomeric  compounds  above 
described.  This  nitroso-compound  is  sublimable,  but  polymerises  when  converted 
into  vapour,  so  that  its  vapour-density  cannot  be  ascertained.  That  it  is  isomeric 
and  not  identical  with  the  nitroso-derivatives  of  australene  and  terebenthene  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  laevogyrate  ([0]^=  —  36*6°),  although  it  is  prepared  from  a 
dextrogyrate  terpene.  On  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  nitrosohesperidene  in 
chloroform,  and  evaporating,  the  compound  C"'H'^(NO)Br  separates  out  as  a  semi- 
crystalline  mass. 

Terpene  from  Oil  of  Caraway,  which  boils  at  178°,  and  has  a  rotatory  power 
(100  mm.)  equal  to  +  11°,  forms  a  nitrosochloride  which,  when  decomposed  by  heat, 
yields  a  nitrosoterpene  melting  at  71°,  and  identical  with  that  just  described. 

Terpene  from  Bergamot-oil,\)o\Ymg  at  176°,  and  having  a  rotatory  power  (100  mm.) 
[a]j)=  +  76*6°,  yields  a  nitrosochloride  which  melts  at  98°,  and  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  a  nitrosoterpene  melting  at  71°,  which,  like  nitrosohesperidene,  melts 
at  71°  and  is  laevogyrate,  but  differs  from  that  compound  and  from  the  nitroso- 
derivative  obtained  from  oil  of  caraway,  in  crystallising,  not  in  broad  flat  prisms,  but 
in  concentric  or  parallel  groups  of  very  long  thin  prisms. 

Terpene  from  Lemon-oil  yielded  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  nitrosochloride,  from 
which  no  crystalline  nitroso-derivative  could  be  obtained.  The  oil  of  Juniperus  Sabina 
did  not  yield  any  derivatives  analogous  to  those  above  described. 

Products  of  the  action  of  Sulpburic  iLcld  on  Terpenes.  Deville  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [1840],  Ixxv.  37),  from  an  examination  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  oil  of  turpentine,  inferred  that  the  turpentine  is  thereby  partly  converted  into 
'terebene'  (v.  924),  an  optically  inactive  liquid  hydrocarbon  having  the  same  com- 
position and  boiling  point  (about  160°)  as  the  original  oil,  and  partly  into  colophene 
(i.  1086),  a  polymeric  hydrocarbon  probably  of  the  formula  C^^H^^.  Kiban  in  187^ 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1547)  confirmed  Deville's  conclusion  that  terebene  was  an  isomeriae 
of  the  terpene  from  which  it  was  prepared,  but  showed  that  the  properties  ascribed  to 
it  by  Deville  were  not  those  of  a  pure  substance,  but  of  a  mixture  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cymene  ;  and  a  similar  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  Orlowski 
(Ber.  vi.  1257),  according  to  whom  the  product  contains  more  cymene  than  terebene. 

Riban's  '  terebene '  remained  liquid  even  at  -  27°,  and  had  practically  the  same 
density,  boiling  point  (156°),  and  refractive  index  as  the  terpene  from  which  it  was 
prepared,  the  only  physical  difference  between  them  being  their  behaviour  to  polarised 
light;  but  whereas  terpene  monohydrochloride  was  found  to  melt  at  131°-132°,  and 
to  be  decomposed  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  on  prolonged  heating  with  water  at 
100°,  '  terebene'  monohydrochloride  was  found  to  melt  at  125°,  and  to  be  very  rapidly 
and  'completely  decomposed  by  water  at  100°,  manifesting  in  this  respect  the  very 
dosest  resemblance  to  the  monhydrochloride  obtained  from  inactive  camphene,  which, 
however,  melts  at  145°.  Riban  observes  also  that  terebene  hydrochloride  is  decom- 
posed even  by  prolonged  washing  with  cold  water,  yielding  solid  camphene  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  when  decomposed  by  water  at  100°,  it  yields  liquid 

terebene.  /.    1      •        •      j  1 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  terpenes  has  been  further  investigated  by 
Armstrong  a.  Tilden  {CMm.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  733),  whose  results  are  summarised  as 
follows ; 
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1.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  terpeues  varies  both  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  acid  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  action  takes  place. 

2.  The  terpenes  are  most  readily  deprived  of  their  optical  activity  by  means  of 
concentrated  acid  acting  at  an  elevated  temperature.  By  the  action  of  the  same  acid 
at  about  0°,  they  are  chiefly  polymerised,  the  rotatory  power  of  the  portion  not 
polymerised  being  affected  only  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent. 

3.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  acts  very  slowly  on  the  terpenes  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(1  vol.  H'-SO'*  to  1  vol.  water),  and  tends  chiefly  to  polymerise  them.  By  its  action 
at  about  80°,  however,  they  are  ultimately  rendered  optically  inactive,  a  considerable 
proportion  remaining  unpolymerised.  Acids  intermediate  in  concentration  between 
that  just  mentioned  and  the  undiluted  acid  appear  to  furnish  intermediate  results. 

4.  The  portion  of  the  product  of  the  action  of  concentrated  acid  which  is  volatile 
with  steam  does  not  contain,  as  Deville,  Kiban,  and  Orlowski  state,  a  liquid  optically 
inactive  isomeride,  boiling  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  parent  terpene, 
neither  is  cymene  the  only  other  constituent  of  this  portion  of  the  product  (Riban, 
Orlowski).  So-called  terebene,  in  fact,  does  not  exist,  the  substance  described  under 
this  name  being  merely  impure  optically  inactive  camphene  ;  and  in  the  said  product 
it  is  associated  with  terpilene,  the  optically  inactive  liquid  isomeride  of  the  terpenes 
which  boils  at  about  1 78°,  also  with  cymene  and  a  paraffin-like  hydrocarbon  of  the 
formula  C"*!!^".  Terpilene  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  product  in  question,  and 
next  in  amount  is  camphene;  the  quantity  of  cymene  is  relatively  smaller,  and  tba'" 
of  the  hydrocarbon,  C'H*'^",  still  smaller. 

5.  The  similar  product  of  the  action  of  acid  (1  vol.  H-SO*  to  1  vol.  water)  at  about 
80°  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  camphene,  but  consists  principally  of  terpilene  ;  it 
also  contains  cymene,  the  hydrocarbon  C'H''',  and  a  certain  amount  of  oxygenated 
substance  which  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  aiFected  by  sodium. 

6.  The  portion  of  the  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  of  whatever  strength, 
which  does  not  volatilise  with  steam — crude  colophene — is  probably  a  mixture  of 
polymerides  of  the  form  (C^'*H'^)»*.  When  submitted  to  distillation,  it  yields  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  matter  volatile  in  steam.  The  product  examined  by  Deville, 
Riban,  and  probably  by  Orlowski,  was  therefore  a  mixture  of  two  products. 

7.  The  steam  distillate  obtained  from  colophene  prepared  by  the  action  of  acids 
varying  in  strength  from  2  vol.  H'^SO*  :  1  vol.  water  to  the  concentrated  acid,  re- 
sembles in  composition  the  volatile  product  above  described  (4),  but  contains  a  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  inactive  camphene ;  it  also  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  an  optically  inactive  camphol  (borneol). 

8.  The  distillate  from  the  colophene  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  acid  (1  vol. 
H^SO*  :  1  vol.  water)  on  the  terpenes,  and  that  from  the  colophene  derived  from 
terpilene,  contains  a  relatively  much  larger  amount  of  cymene  and  of  the  hydrocarbon 
Q10JJ20  the  distillate  from  colophene  prepared  by  means  of  stronger  acid.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  contains  camphene. 

9.  The  amount  of  distillate  obtained  from  colophene  prepared  under  various 
conditions  is  subject  to  considerable  variations,  the  law  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

10.  The  small  amounts  of  substances  other  than  those  mentioned  which  are  found 
in  the  volatile  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  in  the  colophene  dis- 
tillate, are  probably  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  a  product  of  oxidation  formed 
during  the  prolonged  fractional  distillation,  and  in  the  latter  case  also  during  the 
preparation  of  the  colophene. 

11.  Probably  the  best  method  of  preparing  pure  inactive  camphene  from  the 
terpenes  will  be  to  polymerise  the  terpene  completely  by  means  of  an  excess  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  having  freed  the  colophene 
from  cvmene,  &c.,  by  steam-distillation,  to  distil  it  alone,  then  to  fraction  the  colophene 
distillate,  and  treat  the  fraction  collected  at  about  156°-160°  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  afterwards  decompose  the  camphene  hydrochloride  so  formed  by  means  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

12.  Inactive  camphene  is  converted  into  inactive  camphor  by  oxidation  with  a 
mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  inactive  camphor  yields 
camphoric  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  but  the  acid  prepared  in  this  manner 
has  a  much  higher  melting  point  than  ordinary  camphoric  acid. 

Terpllenes  and  Camplienes  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  following  sources : 
(1).  G.  Bouchardat((7owpL  rend.lxxx.  1446)  obtained  a  ^'trpi/c  we  by  heating  isoprene, 
C^H*^  (iii.  433),  at  280°-290°  in  sealed  tubes  from  which  the  air  had  been  displaced 
by  carbon  dioxide.  The  product  contained  a  little  unaltered  isoprene,  a  hydrocarbon 
boiling  between  170°-185°,  and  higher  condensation-products,  including  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  hydrocarbon  C'^H^',  but  chiefly  amorphous  colophene.  Terpilene, 
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which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  fraction,  passing  over  from  170°  to  185°,  and' 
distils,  after  rectification,  between  176°  and  181°,  has  a  very  strong  odour  of  lemons, 
resembling  also  that  of  isoterebenthene.  Sp.  gr.  =  0-866  at  0°,  =  0-853  at  21°.  It! 
quickly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  On  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  its  ethereal  ■ 
solution,  a  mixture  of  two  hydrochlorides  is  formed,  which  remains  as  an  oil  when  the| 
ether  is  evaporated  off  at  20°-22°.  On  distilling  this  mixture  under  a  pressure  of| 
140  mm.,  a  body  passes  over  at  145°,  which  has  nearly  the  composition  C^°H'^HC1, 
and  remains  liquid  in  a  freezing  mixture;  the  temperature  then  rises  quickly  to; 
175°-180°,  whereupon  a  slight  decomposition  begins,  attended  with  evolution  of  hydro-, 
chloric  acid  ;  and,  if  the  distillation  be  then  interrupted,  there  remains  in  the  retort  a  ! 
substance  which  solidifies  completely  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  has  the  composition 
Qiojji6^2HCl.  In  the  surfused  state  this  body  may  be  made  to  solidify  completely  by' 
dropping  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  dihydrochloride  prepared  from  turpentine  oil, 
or  of  the  dihydrochloride  of  caoutchin  (1'736).  After  pressure  and  recrystallisation 
from  ether,  it  melts  at  49"5°. 

(2)  .  A  terjpilene,  very  similar  in  properties  to  that  just  described  is  obtained  in  j 
like  manner  from  valerylene,  C*H^  After  several  rectifications,  it  has  a  density | 
of  0-848  at  0°  and  0-836  at  15°,  and  distils  at  about  180°.  On  passing  hydrogen! 
chloride  into  its  solution  in  a  six-fold  volume  of  ether,  a  monohydrochloride  is  formed, 
distilling  under  a  pressure  of  20  mm.  at  115°-120°,  and  a  dihydrochloride  boiling; 
under  the  same  pressure  at  125°-140°,  and  remaining  liquid  at  —14°.  The  residue; 
contains  another  dihydrochloride,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition : 
even  in  a  vacuum,  solidifies  at  — 14°  after  contact  with  dihydrochloride  of  citrene,  i 
and  then  does  not  liquefy  till  heated  to  25°.  These  last  compounds  give  a  blue  colour  ' 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  liquid  mono-  and  di -hydrochloride  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  yield  terpinol  (Bouchardat,  Convpt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  654). 

(3)  .  Cam'phenes. — The  name  'camphene,'  originally  used  as  a  generic  term  for 
the  hydrocarbons,  C'^H*^,  was  restricted  by  Berthelot  to  the  solid  members  which  he  \ 
obtained  by  the  action  of  certain  weak  reagents,  such  as  the  alkaline  stearates,  on  the  | 
hydrochlorides  of  the  terpenes  (v.  924).  They  have  since  been  formed,  as  already  ^ 
observed,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  terpenes,  and  by  other  processes.  ; 
The  following  have  been  examined  by  Eiban  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  vi.  353  ;  Compt.  \ 
rend.  Ixxx.  1307).  | 

LcBVorotatory  Camphene,  or  Terecamphene,  was  obtained  by  Berthelot  from  tere-  ; 
benthene  hydrochloride  by  the  action  of  potassium  stearate.  Eiban  prepares  it  by  ' 
heating  the  hydrochloride  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  and 
three  or  four  times  the  same  weight  of  alcohol  of  94  per  cent,  in  a  closed  vessel  for  , 
seventy-eight  hours,  treating  the  product  with  water,  distilling,  pressing,  and  fraction-  \ 
ating.  It  has  a  faint  taste,  melts  at  45°-47°,  and  boils  at  156°-157°  (corr.)  In  the  j 
fused  state  it  has  at  47*7°  a  density  =  0-8481  ;  at  58-9°  =  0'8387  ;  at  79-9°  =  ; 
0-8211;  and  at  97-7°  =  0-8062,  giving  for  the  dilatation-coefficient  the  formula  ; 
D^  =  0'1881  — 0-00839«J.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  camphene  in  alcoholic  solution  \ 
varies  with  the  degree  of  dilution.  Denoting  by  e  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  100  pts.  i 
of  the  solution,  the  following  values  are  obtained  :  ' 

Temp.                       e  Eotatory  power 

13  62-11  p.  c.  -51-88° 

13  71-50  -51-60  ■ 

14  80-30  -51-37  ; 
14  90-44  -50-99 

The  rotatory  power  maybe  expressed  by  the  equation  [a]^  =  53-80- 0-3081e.    The  ! 

monohydrochloride,  Ci°H'^,HCl,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  100  pts.  of  the  camphene  in  ; 

150  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and  saturating  the  solution  with  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride,  ; 

Eotatory  power  [a]D=  +  30-25°.  It  dissociates  readily,  and  must  therefore  be  sublimed  \ 

in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride;  in  such  an  atmosphere  it  melts  at  147°.    It  is  j 

decomposed  rather  slowly  by  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  completely  by  heating  ! 

for  ninety  hours  with  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water  at  100°,  the  regenerated  hydro-  { 

carbon  being  Isevorotatory :  [a]D=— 8-5°.  _        ^  I 

Inactive  camphene  was  obtained  by  Berthelot,  together  with  active  camphene,  from  • 

which  it  could  not  be  separated,  by  heating  terebenthene  monohydrochloride  with  j 

sodium  benzoate.    This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Eiban,  who  has  also  prepared  i 

perfectly  inactive  camphene  by  heating  terebenthene  monochloride  for  eighty  hours  I 

with  twice  its  weight  of  sodium  or  potassium  acetate  at  170°,  distilling,  and  washing  i 
with  potash-ley  and  water  to  remove  acetic  acid.    Inactive  camphene  resembles  the 

active  modification  in  all  its  properties,  except  the  rotatory  power.    It  melts  at  470*^,  • 

boils  at  157°  (corr.),  and  yields  a  monohydrochloride,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  ; 

and  potash-ley,  and  melts  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  145°  (corr.)  ; 
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Borneo-camphene,  or  Borneene,  originally  obtained  from  Dryahalaiiops  CampJiom 
(i.  626),  may  be  formed  artificially  from  common  camphor  by  treating  a  solution  of 
that  substance  in  toluene  with  sodium,  and  the  product  with  carbonic  acid,  whereby 
borneol  is  obtained  (vii.  206),  and  heating  the  latter  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at 
100°,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  C"*H"',HC1,  which  is  optically 
inactive,  resembles  ordinary  camphene  hydrochloride  in  its  properties,  melts  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  145°,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  100°,  with  formation  ofborneocamphene. 

Conversely,  Isevogyrate  camphene  from  French  turpentine-oil  can  be  converted  into 
camphor  by  boiling  100  pts.  of  it  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
with  570  pts.  potassium  dichromate,  700  sulphuric  acid,  and  1420  water,  acetic  acid 
and  apparently  a  small  quantity  of  butyric  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
camphor  thus  obtained  may  be  freed  from  traces  of  camphene  by  fractional  sublima- 
tion, rejecting  the  first  sublimate,  and  from  higher-boiling  oily  bodies  by  solution  in 
nitric  acid,  precipitation  with  water,  and  sublimation  from  lime.  When  thus  purified 
it  exhibits  the  pungent  odour  and  other  properties  of  ordinary  camphor,  melts  at  172° 
(corr.),  and  has  a  Isevorotatory  power  [a]D=  — 13'7°,  opposite  therefore  in  direction  to 
that  of  ordinary  camphor.  The  camphoric  acid  formed  from  it  is  also  laevogyrate  ; 
[«]d=  —6-5°,  and  melts  at  197°-198°  (corr.) ;  camphoric  acid  from  common  camphor 
melts  at  187°  (corr.) 

TERPEM-VZiIC  ACID,  OT'^O^  (0.  Hempel,  Ber.  viii.  357).  This  acid  is 
formed  by  oxidising  terpin  or  turpentine-oil  with  a  quantity  of  chromic  acid  not 
sufficient  for  complete  oxidation ;  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  Sauer  {ibid.  x. 
522),  from  terebene  (impure  inactive  camphene)  and  the  terpene  of  lemon-oil.  It  is 
obtained  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  resembling  glycerol,  but  on  leaving  its  con- 
centrated solution  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  solidifies  almost  completely, 
and  is  easily  obtained  pure  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  radiate  groups  of  colourless  laminae,  having  the 
composition  C^H'-O^-f  H^O,  which  give  oif  their  water  in  the  exsiccator,  and  crumble 
to  a  powder  melting  at  90°  (Hempel).  It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
teracrylic  acid,  C^H^O^  (Krafft,  p.  1900). 

Terpenylic  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  salts  are  so  soluble  that  even  a  tolerably  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  forms  no  precipitate  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
metals.  The  silver  salt,  C^H'^O^Ag,  separates  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  as  a 
white  loosely  coherent  crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  blacken  at  90°  or  on  exposure 
to  light.  The  copper  salt,  (C^H"0^)-Ca,  separates  from  solution  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  small  well-defined  dark-blue  crystals.  The  ethylic  ether,  which  melts 
at  36°-38°,  and  boils  almost  without  decomposition  at  about  300°,  is  not  attacked  by 
acetyl  chloride  at  100°  :  consequently  terpenylic  acid  does  not  contain  any  hydroxyl- 
groups.  According  to  its  formula  it  should  be  the  next  homologue  of  terebic  acid,  to 
which  indeed  it  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of  analogy  (Hempel).  When  treated  with 
barium  hydrate,  it  is  converted  into  the  barium  salt  of  diaterpenylic  acid, 
CH^^BaO^  The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid  is  solid  (E.  Sauer,  Ber.  x.  522  ;  Krafft, 
ihid.  1660). 

TBRPZN  and  TERPIKTOI.  (v.  923).  Tilden  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  247)  pre- 
pares  terpin,  C^^H-^O,  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4),  1  vol. 
methyl  alcohol,  and  2^  vol.  pure  turpentine-oil  (either  French  or  American)  to  itself 
for  two  days,  then  pouring  it  into  an  open  dish*  and  gradually  pouring  upon  it,  at 
intervals  of  two  days,  small  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol.  Orange  terpenes  thus 
treated  do  not  yield  terpin.  Contrary  to  the  statements  of  former  observers,  Tilden 
finds  that  terpinol  (prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  terpin)  boils 
between  205°-215°,  and  has  the  composition  C'^H'^^O  or  C-'>W^O-.  Accordingly 
terpin  may  be  represented  by  the  rational  formula  C'"H'^(OH)-,  and  terpinol  by 

C10H18  <^^^C'''H>8.    The  latter  treated  wath  dry  hydrogen  chloride  yields  the  di- 

hydrochloride  of  turpentine  o^Y,  C^"H'^2HC1,  in  crystals  which  melt  at  50°,  and  are 
converted  by  sodium  ethylate  at  the  boiling  heat  into  a  mixture  of  the  compounds 

C'His  I^J^'-^',  and  C»''H'8(OC'H5)-.    An  alcoholic  solution  of  terpinol  mixed  with 

hydrochloric  acid  gradually  deposits  terpin. 

Terpin  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  pt.  H^SO''  to  7  or  8  pts.  water)  yields, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  terpinol,  a  terpene  apparently  identical  with  one  of 
the  terpenes  obtained  from  Eussian  turpontine-oil  (p.  1902). 

TZ:TRABE:7a-ZOYI.-I>IAIVIZDOPHZ:M-OI.S.  See  Phenols,  Amido-  (pp.  1522, 
1523). 

TETRABENZOYl-IVIORPHINi:.    See  Morphink  (p.  1340). 
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TETRABROnSACETZC  ETHER,  C^H^Br^O^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  at  160°  on  the  dibromacetic  ether.  C'^H'^Br^O^,  which  is  obtained  by  heating 
ethylidene  acetoxychloride.  CH'.CH(0C'^H30)C1,  with  bromine  at  102^-103°.  When 
freed  from  absorbed  hydrogen  bromide  by  heating  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  it 
forms  an  oily  hquid  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  decomposes  when  distilled. 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol,  yielding  products  which  reduce  an 
ammoniacal  silver  solution.  Heated  with  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  at  170°,  it  is  con- 
verted into  pentabromaceticet  her,  C^H^Br^O-,  probably  CH^Br.CO.OCBr^.CHBr^, 
which  is  a  liquid,  fuming  very  slightly  in  the  air,  and  boiling  without  decomposition 
at  175°-177°-  With  water  it  yields  a  product  of  decomposition  which  does  not  reduce 
ammoniacal  silver-solution.  With  alcohol  it  yields  1  mol.  monobrom-  and  1  mol. 
dibromacetic  ether  (b.  p.  194°),  together  with  hydrogen  bromide  and  traces  of  bromin- 
ated  acetic  acid,  but  no  silver-reducing  substance.  It  is  dilFerent  from  the  penta- 
bromacetic  ether  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  acetate  with  bromine  (p.  11).  Heated 
with  excess  of  bromine  at  a  very  high  temperature,  it  is  converted  into  hexbrom- 
acetic  ether,  C 'H'^Br^O'^,  a  liquid  boiling  almost  without  decomposition  at  195°- 
198°  (F.  Kessel,  Ber.  xi.  1917). 

TETRABROEXAXiIZARIxr,  C'^H^Br'O^,  is  obtained  by  heating  alizarin  with 
excess  of  bromine  at  1 80°,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeatedly  crystallising  the  product 
from  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which  it  dissolves  with  rust-brown  colour.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  In  alkalis  and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves 
with  dark  red  to  brown-red  colour,  and  the  solutions  yield  brown-red  precipitates  with 
lime-water,  baryta-water,  and  alcoholic  lead  acetate.  It  melts  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  sublimes  as  a  light  brown  deposit,  with  considerable  carbonisation.  When  heated 
with  iodine  bromide  it  is  decomposed,  partially  at  200°,  completely  at  250°,  into 
carbon  dioxide,  perbromethane,  and  pentahromobenzene  (Diehl,  Ber.  xi.  187). 

TETRABROMAl!^II.ZirE,  C^HBr^.NH^  [1:2:4:6,  Nff  in  1].  See  Ben- 
zenes, Bromamido-  (p.  195). 

TETABROMA3JTHRACElirE  TETRABROMZBE,  C>«H^Br^Br^ 
(p.  1499). 

TETRABROBEAZOPHESrOIiS.    See  Phenoldiazins  in  the  Addenda. 

TETRABROIVT-ETHiUffB  or  TETRABROMETHYX.Eia-E  HYDRIDE, 

C-H-Br*,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  dibromosuccinic  acid  at  170°,  is  a 
crystalline  body,  isomeric  with  acetylene  tetrabromide  or  dibromethylene  dibromide, 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  saturated  solution  of  acetylene  in  absolute 
alcohol.  Tetrabroraethane  melts  at  54-5°,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at 
206°  ;  whereas  acetylene  bromide  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  resolved  at 
190°  into  HBr  and  tribromethylene  (Bourgoin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  iii.  421) ;  com- 
pare p.  35. 

The  same  tetrabromethane  appears  to  be  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by 
heating  ethylidene  oxychloride  with  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  till  carbonisation  takes 
place.  The  syrupy  product  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  three  portions,  the  second 
of  which,  passing  over  between  190°  and  240°,  has  the  composition  C^H^Br'*,  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  carbon  sulphide,  crysf"allises 
therefrom  in  nacreous  scales,  melts  at  52°,  and  boils  at  220°  (Kessel,  Ber.  x.  1667). 

TETRABROM-ETHYSiACETiriiEMS,  C*H6Br\  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  ethyl-acetylene,  CH^.GH'^.C^CH  (produced  by  the  action  of  PGP  on 
methylethyl  ketone,  and  treatment  of  the  product  with  alcoholic  potash),  is  a  crystal- 
line  body  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  sulphide,  subliming  without  fusion  at 
105°  (Bruylants,  Ber.  viii.  410). 

TETRABROZ^-ETHYZiESTE,  C^Br*,  is  formed,  together  with  hexbromethane, 
by  gradually  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  bromine  to  250°.  It  boils  at  53°  (Merz  a. 
Weith,  Ber.  xi.  2235). 

TETRABROnZ-ETHYXiEXTE  HYDRIDE,  syn.  with  Tetrabromethane. 

TETRABROM-ETHYI.  OXIDE,  C''H«Br^0  =  (CH2Br.CHBr)"'^0,  obtained  by 
saturating  ethylidene  oxychloride  with  bromine  at  115°--120°,  is  a  faintly-yellowish 
syrupy  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air  and  is  decomposed  by  water*  (Kessel,  Ber. 
X.  1667). 

TETRABROl^OBESrZEiarES,  C^H^Br*  (p.  169). 

TETRABROMOBESTZBM-ESirZoPHOSfflC  ACID,  C«HBr*.SO*H.  Seo 
p.  243, 
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TSTRABROmOBUTlTRZC  ACID,  C^H^Br^O^  (m.  p.  120°-130°),  is  formed, 
together  with  other  products,  by  heating  miicobromic  acid,  C'H-Br'-O-,  with  bromine 
and  water  at  120°-130°  (vii.  828). 

TBTRABROl^OCAPROIC  ACZB,  C«H:«Br^O«.  Identical  with  Sorbic 
Tbtrabromide  (p.  1897). 

TSTRABROnCOCARBAZOI.,  C'^E^Br^N.  A  product  having  nearly  this 
composition  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  carbazol  (vii.  253),  either  in  the  dry 
state  or  dissolved  in  carbon  sulphide  (Graebe  a.  Glaser,  Liebig^s  Annalen,  clxiii.  343). 

TETRABROnXOCATBCHOK   or  TBTRABROMOPYROCATECHIir, 

C^H^Br^O^.    Seep.  1709. 

TBTRABROZ^OCORAI.Z.ZIff-PHTHAX.EI»r,  C-«H'oBr*0».  See  Corallin, 
under  Eosaurin  (p.  1764). 

TBTRABROMOBECAM-B,  C"'H»«Br\  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of 
bromine  with  menthene,  C'H'**  (iii.  880),  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrogen  bro- 
mide and  cymene:  C"'Hi«Br<  =  4HBr  +  C'^H"  ^Beckett  a.  Wright,  Br.  Assoc. 
1875,  [2  Abth.],  38). 

TETRABROniODZHirBROXYBIPHEinri.METHAirE,  C'^H^Br^O^,  is 
formed  on  adding  bromine-water  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  dihydroxyphenyl- 
methane,  CH-(C''H*OH)-,  [produced  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  the  potassium 
salt  of  diphenylmethanedisulphonic  acid  (p.  684)],  and  separMtes  in  the  form  of  a 
white  precipitate.  When  purified  it  forms  laminae  having  a  reddish  shimmer,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  melting  at  225°,  and  decomposing  at  a 
higher  temperature.  Its  hydrobromide,  C'^IPBr^O-,  may  be  prepared  by  slowly 
dropping  bromine  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  dihydroxydiphenylmethane,  and  leaving 
the  resulting  solution  to  evaporate  below  O''.  The  yellow  crystalline  masses  thus 
obtained  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  separation  of  hydrogen  bromide,  and 
dissolve  in  alcohol  with  formation  of  ethyl  bromide  (C.  Beck,  Ber.  x.  1837). 

TETRABROIVIOBZPKEIlTirZ.AIVIZM-E,  NH(C«H='Br2)2.  See  PHENrLAMiNES 
(p.  1549). 

TETRABROMOFIiUORESJE,  C'^H^'OS  resembles  the  tribromo-derivative 
[cL.v.) 

TETRABROMOFIiU-ORESCEZSr,  or  EOSZM-,  C-"H«Br'0^  See  Phthaleins 
(p.  1609).  Tne  following  observations  on  eosin  and  allied  colouring  matters  have 
been  made  by  Bindsehedler  a.  Busch  {Clirm.  News,  xxxviii.  226).  Yellowish  Eosin, 
soluble  in  water  {sodium-tetrabromofluoresct'in),  is  obtained  by  adding  1*1  kg.  bromine, 
with  agitation  to  1  kg.  finely  pulverised  fluorescein  suspended  in  ten  litres  of  alcohol ; 
the  fluorescein  already  partially  brominated  then  passes  into  solution,  and  is  again 
gradually  treated  with  1*1  kg.  bromine,  each  dron  of  which  produces  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  tetrabromofluorescein.  The  precipitate  is  left  to  settle,  separated  by 
decantation,  and  washed,  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water,  till  the  liquid  runs  away 
perfectly  neutral.  The  product  is  then  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  and  the  solution,  which 
must  not  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  Bluish  Eosin,  soluble 
in  water  {sodiiim-tetraiodojiuorescein),  is  obtained  by  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of 
iodine  dissolved  in  alkali  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  fluorescein,  and  then  adding  an 
acid,  whereby  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  ;  and,  on  dissolving  this  precipitate 
in  caustic  soda  and  evaporating,  the  commercial  product  is  obtained.  Its  aqueous 
solution  does  not  exhibit  any  sign  of  fluorescence,  Safrosin,  soluble  in  water,  is  a 
sodium  salt  of  nitrated  eosin,  and  is  obtained  on  mixing  9  kg,  eosin  in  alkaline  solution 
with  8  kg.  sodium  nitrate,  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  adding 
15  kg.  sulphuric  acid  of  66^  B.  The  resulting  precipitate,  which  has  the  colour  of 
manganous  sulphide,  is  washed,  and  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated.  The  colouring  matter  thus  obtained  dyes  wool  of  a  deeper  and  more 
bluish-red  than  eosin,  and  yields  with  naphthalene-orange  a  good  substitute  for 
cochineal. 

Eosi7i  soluble  m  alcohol  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  tints,  like  those  of  flowers, 
than  eosin  soluble  in  water,  and  is  n.ore  permanent.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  5  kg. 
eosin  with  15  litres  of  pure  methyl  alcohol  and  9  kg.  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  B.  for  four 
hours  in  the  water-bath.  The  resulting  methyl-derivative  of  tetrabromofluorescein  is 
purified  by  pouring  it  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  filtering  and  washing,  and  is 
sent  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  potassium  salt.  In  the  dried  state  it  is  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol,  the  solution  exhibiting  a  splendid 
fluorescence.    The  f ///^/-derivatives  prepared  in  like  manwer  have  a  somewhat  fainter 
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yellowish  colour.  For  further  details  see  Lie  Chemische  Industrie  redigirt  von  Br. 
E.  Jacobsen,  Berlin,  1878,  370 ;  also  Monit.  Scientif.  [3],  viii.  1169). 

TETRABROIVXOKYDROXVPZPERHYBROMrXC  ACID,  C'-H'»Br<0\ 
See  PiPERic  Acid  (p.  1632). 

TETRABROlMEOIiZSUCROSAVRm.    See  Eosaubin  (p.  1763). 

TETR ABR02VIETHYI.fi. VORESCEZir  (p.  1909). 

TETRABROMOM-APKTKOIC  ACIBS,  C'oH^Br^.COOH.    See  Naphtha- 

LENE-CABBOXYLIC  ACIDS  (p.  1360). 

TETRABROmOPKEM-AM-THREM-E,  C'^H^Br*  (p.  1514). 

T£TRABR01M[OPKEirOIi-PHTHAI.Em,  C'^m^°Bi:^0\  and  -PHTKAZi- 
IDEm,  C-oHx'Br^O*  (pp.  1604-1606). 

TETRABROmOPIPERHYDROnriC  AGIB,  Q^^Ey^Bv^OK  See  Pipemo 
Acid  (p.  1633). 

TETRABR01^0RCmOI.PHTKAI.EiCM-,  C-'^WBv^O^  formed  by  adding 
bromine  to  a  boiling  solution  of  orcinol-phthalem  (p.  1612)  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  a 
faintly  yellowish  crystalline  powder,  only  sparingly  soluble  in  nearly  all  solvents,  but 
dissolving  readily  and  with  dark  brown  colour  in  dilute  alkalis  (E.  Fischer,  Ber. 
vii.  1214). 

TETRABROmOSTRUTHIM-,  p.  1445. 

TETRABROMOROSAVRm,  C^oHi^Br^O^.    See  Eosaurin  (p.  1763). 

TETRACETYIi-BRAZIIilM-,  0^^W\C^WOyO^  (p.  348). 

TETRACETYI-COiriPERm,  C'eH'8(C-H30)'0«,  is  obtained  by  digesting 
coniferin  (p,  553)  with  acetic  anhydride  at  100°,  and  precipitating  with  water,  and 
separates  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  softens  at  90°,  and  melts  at  125°- 
126°  to  a  clear  liquid  solidifying  to  a  transparent  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether,  very  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  (Tiemann  a.  Naganosi  Nagai,  Bcr.  viii.  1140). 

TETRACETYI-COBEmE,  C"H8«(C-'H30)*N«0'^  See  Codeine,  under 
Morphine  (p.  1340). 

TETRACETYI.-IVXORPHIITE,  C^*W\C-WOyWO^  (vii.  820). 

TETRACETYI.-QVIia-ATE,  ETKYI.XC,  C^n\OC^B?Oy.QOOC-W.  See 
QuiNic  Acid  (p.  1734). 

TETRACSTYIi-SUIiPIIOTAia-iriC  ACID,  C'^H^^S^O"*  See  Tannic 
Acid  (p.  1889). 

TETRACETYZi-TETRABROMO-DIinilDOPHEM'OIi-PHTHAI.ESN-, 

G28H2«Br^N20«.    See  Phthalbins  (p.  1605). 

TETRABUTYRYI.-»KORPHI»rE,  Q^^WXC^BPOyWO^  (vii.  820). 

TETRACKIiORACETOSTE,  C^H^Cl'O.    See  Acetone  (p.  26). 

TETRACKI.ORAI.IZARIM',  C'^H^CPO^  is  prepared  by  heating  alizarin  at 
100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  antimony  pentachloride,  boiling  the  dark  brown  product 
with  acid,  dissolving  it  in  soda-ley,  precipitating  with  an  acid,  and  finally  dissolving 
it  in  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  the  form  of  a  red- 
brown  crystalline  powder.  It  begins  to  melt  at  260°,  but  is  almost  entirely  carbonised 
at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  benzene,  chloroform,  carbon  sulphide,  and  hot  alcohol.  Soda-ley  dissolves 
it  with  brown  colour.    It  does  not  dye  mordants  (Diehl,  Ber.  xi.  187). 

TETRACHIiORANIIilXTES,  C^ffCPN.    See  Phbnylamines  (p.  1549). 

TETRACHIiORAlTTHRACEirE,  Ci^H^Cl*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  dichloranthracene  dichloride,  C^^H^CPCl'*  (Diehl,  Ber.  xi.  173). 
See  also  vi.  179. 

TETRACKI.ORAIUTHRAQUIsa'OITE,  C^^WCVO"^,  is  obtained  by  heating 
dichloranthraquinone  for  some  time  in  a  sealed  tube  at  200°-220°  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  antimony  pentachloride,  and  may  be  separated  from  adhering  trichlor- 
anthraquinone  by  exhausting  the  crude  product  with  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
fractional  crystallisation,  and  finally  purified  by  sublimation.  It  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles  melting  without  decomposition  at  320°-330°,  easily  soluble  in  chloroform, 
toluene,  carbon  sulphide,  and  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  (Diehl,  Ber.  xi.  179). 
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TZ:TRACIZI.ORAZOXVB&M-ZEia-E,  ]  >0.      This    compound  is 

known  in  two  modifications,  one  of  which  is  formed  by  heating  [1:3:4]  nitro- 
dichlorobenzene,  C^.NOMI.Cl.Cl.H^  (m.  p.  545°),  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  solution 
on  cooling  depositing  a  dark-coloured  mass,  from  which  the  tetrachlorazoxybenzene 
may  be  obtained  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol  and  boiling  with  carbon  sulphide, 
which  dissolves  the  azoxy-compound  and  leaves  a  brown  powder.  Pure  tetrachlor- 
azoxybenzene crystallises  in  very  small  light-yellow  needles  melting  at  141-5°  ; 
soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  red  colour  (Laubenheimer,  Ber.  vii.  1600;  viii.  1626). 

The  second  modification,  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydrosulphide 
on  symmetrical  or  [1  :  3  :  5]  dichloronitrobenzene,  melts  at  17l°-172"  (Beilstein  a. 
Kurbatow,  Ber.  xi.  514). 

TETRACHEiOROBESa-ZEBTES,  C^H^Cl*  (p.  173).  The  consecutive  modifica- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  nitrotrichlorobenzene,  C.Cl.NO^.Cl.H.H.Cl,  by  reduction 
and  subsequent  replacement  of  the  amido-group  by  chlorine. 

TETRACHZ.OR03E33-ZOIC  ACIB,  C^HCl^.CO^JH,  is  formed  by  heating 
orthochlorobenzoic  acid  with  six  times  its  weight  of  antimony  pentachloride  for  three 
or  four  hours  at  230°.  Its  barium  salt,  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
forms  beautiful  needles  containing  (C^HCl''02)2Ba  +  4:B?0  (Beilstein,  Ber.  viii.  435). 

TETRACHIiOROBHiIRUBZia-.    See  Bile-pigments  (p.  325). 

TETRilCKI.OROCARBiLZOI.,  C'^ffCPN,  is  formed,  together  with  less 
highly  chlorinated  products,  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  carbazol  in  carbon 
sulphide  (Graebe  a.  Glaser,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxiii.  343). 

TETRikCHXiOROCOUI^ARZnr,  Qm-G\^0\  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a  solution  of  coumarin  and  iodine  in  carbon  tetrachloride.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  iu  white  needles  melting  at  144°-145°  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxv.  37). 

TETRikCKI.OROBZETH-^X.-GZ.irCOI., 

C«H«C1«02  =  CCP— CH<^~^-^'~"^-^  ~(?^>CH— COP,  formed  by  the  action  of 

phosphorus  pentacliloride  on  the  compound  of  glycol  and  chloral,  is  a  viscid  liquid, 
having  a  density  of  1*73  at  17°,  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  when  distilled 
(L.  Henry,  Ber.  vii.  762). 

TETRACKIiORODZMETKYXiQUIN-OI.,  C^CIXOCH'')^.  See  QuiNOL 
(p.  1738). 

TETRikCKZ.OROBZPHEN-VXiAMI2a-E,  NH(CH'CP)2.  See  Diphentl- 
AMiNE  (pp.  200,  1549). 

TETRiLCHZ.OROia-APHTHAZ.EM-E,  CioH^CP  (p.  1350). 

TETRACHZiOROM-ZTROBEM-ZESTE,  C«H(N02)C1<,  crystallising  in  needles, 
at  20°-22°,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  symmetrical  tetrachloro- 
benzene,  [1:2:4:5].  It  dissolves  readily  in  carbon  sulphide,  benzene,  and  hot 
alcohol  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  jBer.  ix.  579). 

TETRACKZiOROPHEM-ASa-THREME,     C'*H«CK      See  Phenanthrene 

0?.  1515). 

TETRACODEZIO-E,  C'^*Hi68N«02*.  See  Codeine  (vii.  372). 
TETRASYXVSZTE.    Native  Telluride  of  Bismuth  (p.  1897). 

TETRAHEDRZTE.  Fahl-ore.  A  number  of  tetrahedrites  and  other  sulphur 
salts  from  Sweden  have  been  examined  by  N.  Nilson  {Zcitschr.  Kryst.  i.  417) :  — 

1-5.  Tetrahedrite  agreeing  with  the  formula  2(4E2S,Sb2S3)  +  4R"S,Sb2S^  This 
mineral  was  formerly  regarded  as  identical  with  Svanberg's  a'phthonite  from  Gardgon, 
Wermland  {x.  729) ;  but  Nilson  shows  that  Svanberg's  original  analysis  of  aphthonite 
(No  6),  from  which  he  deduced  the  formula  7IlS,Sb2S^  (in  which  ES  must  be  supposed 
to  denote  partly  CuS  in  place  of  Cu^S),  agrees  equally  well  with  the  formula 
2(4Cu2S.Sb2S■0  +  4ZnS,Sb2S^  in  which  1  Cu  is  replaced  by  1  Ag,  and  1  Zn  by  1  Fe. 
The  values  calculated  from  this  formula,  Cu^^AgZn^FeSb^S'-^  are  given  under  No.  7. 
Nilson  further  observes  that  Atterberg's  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  metallic  bismuth 
with  a  sulphur-salt  (No.  8),  gives  for  the  latter  the  formula  3RS,2Bi-S3,  in  which 
3E  =  2Pb -h  IFe  (No.  9),  supposing  the  mineral  to  contain  36  81  per  cent,  metallic 
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bismuth.  Lastly  Nilson  reproduces  Lundstrom's  analyses  (No.  10)  of  the  mineral 
called  Bjelkite  by  Nordenskiold,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
formula  FePb-Bi^S^  =  SRS.Bi^S^.  The  only  other  sulphur  salts  found  in  Sweden  are 
Geocronite,  Boulangerite,  and  Kobellite. 
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2-84 

36-96 

6-07 

4-72 
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6. 
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25  01 
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33-23 
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6-47 

100 

7. 

29-72 

25-18 

1-92(1) 

32-76 

3-71 

6-71 

100 

8. 

10-39 

68-40 

17-90 

1-52 

100-96(-) 

9. 

16fil 

50-50 

28-62 

2-43 

100(=') 

10. 

17-83 

39-40 

37-64 

513 

100 

11. 

17-74 

38-82 

38-26 

5-18 

100 

(')  Containing  Cobalt.  (*)  Including  3  '15  per  cent.  Se  and  1-60  per  cent,  gangue.  (^)  Including 
i-84  per  cent.  Se. 

Fahl-ore  from  Brixlegg  crystallised  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and  imbedded  in 
heavy  spar,  has  been  analysed  (1)  by  G.  Untchj  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1873,  80)  and  (2)  by 
F.  Becke  {Min.  Mitth.  1877,  273)  with  the  following  results  : 

S  Sb  As  Bi  Cu  Zn  Ag  Fe 

25-59       20-44         6-96        —       39-37       4-43        ~       3-21  =  100 
23-0         17-0         11-2         0*4       40*2         3*0         0  9       4*2  =  99-9 

Unlike  most  rhombic-dodecahedral  fahl-ores,  therefore,  it  \snota.  mercury  fahl-ore. 

The  decomposition-products  of  the  m ere  ury  f ahl-o r e  of  Maschellandsberg  in 
the  Pfalz  have  been  examined  by  F.  Sandberger  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1872,  646).  This 
mineral  (sp.  gr.  5-095)  contains,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Oellacher  : 

S         As       Sb         Bi         Ca         Hg       Fe       Co       Zn  Gangue 
21*90    0-31    23-45    1*57    32*19    17*32    1*41    0  23    0*10    1  39  =  99-87 

Hence  its  proximate  constitution  may  be  calculated  as  : 

As'S'         Sb^S^        Bi'S^         Cu'S  HgS  FeS  CoS  ZnS 

0*51       32*81       1-93       40-31       20-09       2*22       0*35  0*15 

By  decomposition  the  fahl-ore  is  converted  into  a  light,  lead-grey,  porous  mass,  which 
qualitative  analysis  shows  to  consist  of  Cu-S.  The  material  filling  up  the  cavities 
consists,  according  to  an  analysis  by  E.  Prior,  of  24*70  per  cent.  HgS,  46*85  Cu-^S, 
r04  insoluble  residue,  and  27*41  FeCO^  (determined  by  difference).  The  iron- 
carbonate  is  evidently  an  accidental  admixture,  and  the  ratio  of  the  cinnabar  to  the 
copper-glance  (1  :  2  in  the  fahl-ore)  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  decomposition  (1  :  1-9 
in  the  product) ;  but  the  sulphur-acids  have  been  removed  (probably  by  barium 
sulphide).  The  ultimate  product  of  the  decomposition  is  a  mixture  of  malachite, 
stilbite,  and  cinnabar. 

Antimony  fahl-ore,  crystallised  in  tetrahedrons  and  in  crystalline  crusts 
3  mm.  thick,  from  a  well-shaft  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  has  been  analysed  by 
Gr.  Krause  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vi.  409)  with  the  following  result : 

S  Sb  As  Cu  Fe  Ni         Sn  Sp.  gr. 

23-44       26*40       trace       43*20       4*00       strong  traces  =  97*04  5*137 

On  the  Crystallography  of  Fahl-ore  and  its  regular  intergrowth  with  Copper- 
pyrites,  see  Sadebeck  {Zeitsckr.  geol.  Ges.  xxiv.  173,  427;  Jahrb.  f.  Mm.  1873,  801  ; 
further,  Atm.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  v.  578). 

TETRAHYBROZSOIiEPIDZSr,  Qr^K^^O.    See  Lbpidin  (p.  1177). 

TETRAZODKVI>ROXVSVI.PHOBSirZZDS,      S02[C«ffI2(OH)]'^.  See 

OXTSULPHOBENZIDE  (p.  1475). 

C«H2I20 

TETRAIOBODIPKEirirZ.  DZOXZBE,  |         |  ,  apparentlv  identical  with 

C«H2I20 

the  compound  C^H^I^O,  which  Lautemann  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  tri- 
iodosalicylie  acid  (v.  158),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  phenol  in  alkaline 
solution.    To  prepare  it,  a  boiling  solution  of  300  g.  sodium  carbonate  in  a  litre  of 
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water  is  mixed  with  10  g.  phenol,  and  then  with  70-75  g.  iodine  (dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  45  g.  potassium  iodide) ;  30  g.  more  sodium  carbonate  are  added  to 
remove  excess  of  iocfine;  the  hot  solution  is  filtered;  and  the  red  precipitate  is 
washed  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  carbon 
sulphide,  in  which  it  dissolves  easily  with  deep  red  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  and  chloroform.  By  sodium-amalgam  it  is  converted  into  di-iodo- 
diquinol,  C^H^IOH.C^H^IOH ;  by  sulphurous  acid  into  tetraiodo-diquinol, 
C«H2rOH.C«H2I20H  (Kammerer  a.  Benzinger,  Ber.  xi.  357). 

TETRA-IODOFXiUORESCEIHr.    See  p.  1909. 

T3ETKA-ISOBUTYI.AIVIMONIU]\I  ZOBIDZS.    See  Tbi-isobutylamine. 

T£TR/l.lM[ET»YI.-il.I.X.S»rE,  C^H^'^  =  (CH3)2C=C=C(CH3)2,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  chloride  C'H'^Cl,  which  is  produced  by  treating 
di-isopropyl  ketone  or  isobutyrone,  (CH3)2CH.CO.CH(CH^)-,  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride.  This  hydrocarbon  is  a  liquid  having  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  boiling  at 
about  70°,  and  forming  an  addition-product  with  bromine.  The  chloride,  C^H'^Cl,  is 
a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  between  118°  and  120°,  and  has  a  density  of  0-9513  at 
9°.  The  crude  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  isobutyrone  also 
contains  a  dichloride,  C^H''*Cr",  which,  however,  is  converted  during  distillation  into 
the  monochloride  (L.  Henry,  Bcr.  viii.  400). 

TETRiLBIETHirXi^MmOiriUlUC,  N(CH3)4.  According  to  Eabuteau  {Monit. 
scient.  [3],  iii.  451),  the  salts  of  this  base,  and  those  of  tetramylammonium,  exert  a 
poisonous  action  on  the  animal  organism  similar  to  that  of  curare. 

The  chloride,  N(CH^)'*C1,  is  formed,  together  with  trimethylamine  hydrochloride, 
methylamine,  and  methyl  oxide,  by  heating  sal-ammoniac  with  excess  of  methyl 
alcohol  (Weith,  Ber.  viii.  458).  •  The  iodide,  well  crystallised,  has  a  density  of  1-827 
at  17°,  and  1-831  at  19-5°  (Clarke,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xvi.  401).  It  is  perfectly  stable 
at  high  temperatures  (Hofmann,  Ber.  vii.  526).  On  tetramcthylammonium  ferro- 
cyanide,  FeCy2[(CH3)^NCy]^+ 13H20,  see  Methylamtnes  (p.  1306).  E.  Fischer 
{Liebig's  Annalen,  xc.  184)  represents  it  by  the  formula  FeCy-H-[(CH^)''N]2  +  2H20. 

TETRAmETH-a-IiBEOTZEM-ES,  C'^H'*  =  G^W{OWy.  On  symmetrical  tetra- 
metbylbenzene  or  durene,*[l  :  2  :  4  :  5],  see  pp.  695,  1444.  Another  modification, 
distinguished  as  )8,  is  produced  by  heating  a  solution  of  25  g.  monobromomesitylene 
and  40  g.  methyl  iodide  in  benzene  with  14  g.  sodium  :  hence  it  must  be  the  unsym- 
metrical  modification  [1:3:4:5]: 

C«.CH3.H.CH^Br.OT.H  +  GWl  +  Na-  =  C^.CH'.H.CmCH^OT.H  +  NaBr  +  Nal. 

When  purified  by  fractional  distillation  over  sodium,  it  is  a  liquid  which  has  a  faint 
pleasant  aromatic  odour,  does  not  solidify  in  a  freezing  mixture,  boils  at  192°-194° 
(Durene  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  79°-80°,  boils  at  189°-191°). 
Bromine  in  excess  converts  it,  with  violent  reaction,  into  a  dibromo-derivative, 
C'H'^Br-,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  much  more  readily  in.  boiling  alcohol, 
and  separates  therefrom  in  shining  needles  melting  at  199°  (Jannasch,  Ber.  viii.  355). 

TBTRii.mETHYI.3>IB.IV!IBikZOXYBETJ-ZHTrE,  C'2H*(CH=')4(NH2)2N-0, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  hydrochloride  of  nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline,  and  crystallises  in  brown  shining  needles  (p.  1309). 

TETRiiMETKYXi  -  BIAMIDOBEMZOPKEI^OI^E,  QO[Q^W^{CWff. 
See  Ketones  (p.  1153). 

TETRAMETKYX.DIAIVCZBOTRIPHEM-YI.IMEETHAN-E, 

C«H5.CH[C«H^N(CH3)2]2. 

This  constitution  is  assigned  by  0.  Fischer  {Bcr.  xi.  950)  to  the  condensation-product 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  a  mixture  of  benzaldehyde  and  dimethylaniline 
(p.  1308).  The  alcoholic  sulutions  of  its  salts  are  converted  by  oxidation  into  blue- 
green  colouring  matters.  Its  hexnitro-derivative  forms  golden-yellow  needles  melting 
at  200°. 

TETRAnSETHYI.DZPKESrYI.CK£ORETKAia-E, 

C'«H2iCl  =  CH^Cl— CH[C«H3(CH3)2]2, 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  xylene  and  dichlorethyl 
oxide,  and  is  converted  by  dry  distillation  into  tetramethylstilbene,  C'^H2<'. 


TETRAiaETKYI.ETHYI.EXrE,  (CH3)2C=C(CH3)2.  See  Hextlenf.s 
(p.  1036). 
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TETRAMETKYI.llOCBTHAirE,  C*H*2  =  C(CH8)«.  This  pentane  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  C(CH3)^I,  and  on  dichloropropane, 
CH3.CCRCH3  (vii.  63,  1037  ;  viii.  1499). 

TETRAMETKYIi-ROSAIlTIIiZN-E  HYDROBROMIDE, 

C20H\CH3)*N3,4HBr, 

is  formed,  according  to  Brunner  a.  Brandenburg,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  dimethyl- 
aniline  (p.  1305). 

TETRAIVZETHYIi  -  RUFIGAIiZiOIi,     C**HXCH3)408.      See  Eufigallol 

(p.  1768). 

TETRAMETKYi..sTii.BEiffE,  c^^H^"  =  (cmycm^cR—cE.cm^CR'y, 

is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tetramethyl-diphenylchlorethane  (p.  1913);  crys- 
tallises after  some  time  from  the  portion  of  the  crude  liquid  product  which  boils 
between  325°  and  340° ;  and  may  be  purified  by  draining,  pressing,  and  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol.  It  forms  shining  crystalline  spangles,  melts  at  105°-106°,  and 
volatilises  without  decomposition.  It  is  moderately  soluble  m  boiling  alcohol,  some- 
what more  soluble  in  ether  and  in  carbon  sulphide.  When  dissolved  in  either  of  these 
last  two  solvents,  it  unites  directly  with  bromine,  the  solution  after  some  time  deposit- 
ing small  shining  needles,  which  are  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether  or  in  carbon 
sulphide. 

Together  with  the  solid  tetramethylstilbene  there  is  formed  a  somewhat  consider- 
able quantity  of  a  liquid  isomeric  compound  boiling  at  335°  ;  it  has  not,  however,  been 
obtained  quite  free  from  dissolved  stilbene.  A  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon  sulphide, 
even  when  very  dilute,  is  decolorised  by  this  liquid  compound,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  bromide,  and  after  filtering  from  traces  of  tetramethyl-stilbene  bromide, 
there  remains  a  colourless  oil  which  does  not  solidify  even  after  prolonged  contact 
with  the  air. 

Xylene  prepared  from  parabromotoluene  yields,  when  treated  with  dichlorethyl 
oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  tetramethyldiphenylchlorethane,  from  which,  by  dry  dis- 
tillation, there  is  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  a  liquid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid 
tetramethylstilbene,  the  latter,  however,  being  not  identical  but  isomeric  with  that 
above  described,  inasmuch  as  it  crystallises  in  shining  laminae  melting  at  1 57°. 

Solid  tetramethylstilbene  (m.  p.  105°-106°),  boiled  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1  vol.  HNO^  of  sp.  gr.  1-4  and  3  vol.  water),  yields  [1:2:4]  xylic 
acid  (CO'^H  in  1),  melting  at  122°:  consequently  tetramethylstilbene  from  coal-tar 
oil  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  modification  in  which  the  CH-groups  occupy  the 
position  1 ,  and  the  methyl-groups  the  places  2  and  4 : 


CH=»  CH' 


CH»^  \— CH=CH— \CH» 


TETRAI^ORPHIITE,  C'^^H'^N^O^  ',  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  morphine,  first  at  100°,  and  afterwards  at  140°  (vii.  821)  ;  also  by  the  action 
of  sodium  ethylate  on  a  solution  of  tetracetylmorphine  in  benzene  (Beckett  a.  Wright, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  323). 

TETRAlffAPHTHOI.  -  HEnSXAlfHYBRIDE  -  PYRORIEllITEIC 
ACID,  C^offsO^    See  Pyeomellitic  Acids  (vii.  840). 

TETRAM-ITRO-AM-THRAriiAVOirB,  C'''H''(NO'-^)^0*,  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing 5  g.  anthraflavone  (p.  107)  with  150-160  g.  nitric  acid  sp.gr.  1*4  in  a  reflux 
apparatus  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  separates  on  cooling  and  dilution  with  water 
in  shining  yellow  needles  which  melt  at  307*6°  (corr.)  with  explosion  and  combustion. 
In  water,  especially  when  hot,  it  dissolves  readily  with  yellow  colour  ;  in  alcohol  and 
ether  with  red  colour  ;  from  its  yellow  alkaline  solutions  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 
Strong  nitric  acid  converts  tetranitro -anthraflavone  into  a  compound  which  is  not 
precipitable  by  water,  and  crystallises  in  yellow  plates.  Tetranit-ro-anthraflavone 
sometimes  remains  unaltered  in  dry  air,  sometimes  turns  red  on  the  surface.  It 
absorbs  dry  ammonia  gas,  forming  a  ligiit  red  compound,  C'*H-(NO'^)''(NH4)20S2NH3, 
which  gives  off  1  mol.  ammonia  over  calcium  chloride,  and  2  mol.  when  heated. 
C'''H-(NO'-)\NH'*)-0*  is  a  dark-red  body  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  the  solution 
when  exposed  to  the  air  emitting  a  faint  musk-like  odour,  arising  from  decomposition 
of  the  salt,  which  takes  place  with  deposition  of  free  tetranitro-anthraflavone.  From 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  silver  fluoride  or  nitrate  throws  down  the 
compound  C'^H^(NO''^)'*Ag^O^  in  slender  brownish  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  With 
sodium-amalgam,  and  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  tetranitro-anthraflavone  yields 
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ill-defined  or  easily  decomposible  compounds.  The  mother-liquors  of  t-he  preparation 
of  tetranitro-anthraflavone  contain  trinitro-hydroxybenzoic  acid  (F.  Schardinger,  Ber. 
viii.  1487). 

TETRAlfflTRO-AZOXlTBEIffZEN'E,  Ci2H«(N02)4N20,  is  formed,  with  ener- 
getic action,  when  diphenylthiocarbamide  is  added  by  small  portions  to  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  on  pouring  the  solution  into  water,  boiling  the  resulting  precipitate  with 
alcohol,  and  crystallising  the  residue  from  strong  nitric  acid,  the  tetranitro-compound 
separates  in  yellow  crystals  (A.  Fleischer,  Ber.  ix.  993). 

TETRiLUXTRO  -  EEJ^TZiriiTOXiUEN-E,  C'^H'oCNO^)*.  See  Toluene 
(Benzyl-). 

TETRAM-ZTROCARBAiriI.XDS,  CO[NH.C«H3(N02)2]2  (Losanitsch,  Ber.  x. 
690;  xi,  1539).  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  thiocarb- 
anilide  or  dinitrothiocarbanilide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  solution  in  hot  nitric  acid  in  yellow  needles,  melting 
at  a  temperature  above  200°.  With  alkalis  it  forms  red  salts,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids.  When  drenched  and  afterwards  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
yields  the  potassium  salt  C0[NK.C''H3(N0^)-]-,  which  is  red  when  first  prepared,  but 
afterwards  turns  green,  and  is  converted,  by  contact  with  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, into  a  red  compound,  at  the  boiling  heat  into  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of 
dinitraniline.  The  potassium  salt  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  in  alcoholic 
solution.  Acids  also  act  upon  it  in  like  manner,  but  in  this  case  the  greater  part  of 
the  product  is  reconverted  into  tetranitrocarbanilide.  The  potassium  salt,  when 
heated,  decomposes  with  explosion,  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  separation  of 
carbon.  Tetranitrocarbanilide  likewise  unites  with  other  bases,  but  the  resulting 
compounds  are  very  unstable,  the  yellow  needles  of  the  calcium  salt  falling  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  red  ammonium  salt 
decomposing  when  its  solution  is  heated.  The  action  of  aqueous  potash  on  tetranitro- 
carbanilide is  different  from  that  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Tetranitrocarbanilide  may  also  be  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  hot 
strong  nitric  acid  on  diphenyl-guanidine,  and  on  carbanilide ;  but  in  this  case  there  is 
also  formed  a  small  quantity  of  picric  acid,  together  with  a  yellow  body  melting  at 
204°  jwhich  is  found  in  the  last  mother-liquors,  crystallises  in  spherical  groups  of 
needles,  and  appears  to  be  an  isomeride  of  tetranitrocarbanilide, 

TETRAM-ITROCHRYSAZm,  Ci^B:*(N02)40^  See  Chrysazin,  under  DioxY- 

ANTHBAQUINONES  (p.  108). 

TETRAM-ITROCKRirSOPHAIiriC  ACID,  C»^H«(N02)20*.  This  compound, 
originally  obtained  from  chrysophanic  acid,  is  also  formed  by  heating  chrysarobin 
(p.  462)  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr,  1*4  (Liebermann  a.  Seidler,  Ber.  xi.  1603). 

TETRAlffSTROCORAI.I.XM-PHTHAI.EXZr,  C20H:i''(NO2)*O^.  See  COBALLIN- 

PHTHALEIN,  Under  EOSAURIN  (p.  1764). 

T£TRAIffXTRO-)8-I>XSrAPHTHirX.TRXCKZ.ORETKANE, 

C22Hio(N02)4CP.    See  Naphthalene  (p.  1347). 

TETRAM-XTRODXPKEI(rYZ.AIM[Xl«r£,  C12H7(N02)4N.  See  Phenylamines 
(p.  1549). 

Tetranitrodihromodiplmiylamine,  C^-H^Br2(N02)'*]Sr,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  tribromomethyl-diphenylamine,  and  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  yellow  nacreous  laminae  or  rhombohedral  tablets.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  obtained  pure,  as  the  product  examined  turned  dingy  green  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  varied  in  melting  point  between  235°  and  242°.  It  exhibits  acid 
properties  (Gnehm,  Ber.  viii.  925). 

TETRAirXTROFI.VORESCE£lT,  C20H«(NO2)4O5.  See  Phthaleins  (p.  1608). 

TETRAia"XTROK-APHTHAI.EMrE,  C"'IIXN02)4  (p.  1353). 

TETRAHTXTROPHEBTYXi  SUI.PHXDE,  [C«H3(N02)2]2S,  is  formed  on  pass- 
ing hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorodinitrobenzene 
[1  :  2  :  4,  CI  in  1]  (p.  183),  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  ammonia : 

2C«H3C1(N02)-'^  +  2NH3  +  H^S  =  2NH*C1  +  [C«H3(N02)2]2S ; 

also  by  treating  the  same  chlorodinitrobenzene  with  "sulphide  or  hydrosulphide  of 
potassium.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
yellow  needles  melting  at  193°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene,  alcohol,  and  carbon 
sulphide.    Heated  at  120°  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  sulphone, 
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which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow  prisms  melting  at  240°-241° 
(Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  x.  1993). 

TZ:TRAia-ITRO-OXVSUI.PHOBEIffZIDE,  [C«H2(N02)20H]2S02  (p.  1476). 

TBTRAPHEKTYlETHAIffE,  C^^H^^  =  Qm^G^Wf  =  (C«H^)2HC.CH(C«H-02, 
or  (C«H*)3C.CH2(C^H5).  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed:  1.  From  i8-benzpinacolin 
(p.  1629)  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  (Thorner  a.  Zincke,  Ber. 
xi.  65) : 

(C«H5)3C.CO.C6H5  +  2H2  =  H^O  +  (C«H*)3C.CH2(C«H*). 

2.  In  like  manner  from  benzpinacone  (p.  1628)  (Graebe,  Ber.  viii.  1054) : 

(C«H5)2(HO)C.C(OH)(C«H5)2  +  2W  =  -i-  (C«H5)^CH.0H(C«H5)2 ; 

or 

(C«Hs)2(C«H50)C.CH(OH)(C«Hs)  +         =  +  (C«Hs)3C.CH^(C«H5). 

3.  By  the  action  of  finely  divided  copper  on  thiobenzpinaeone, 

(C«H^)2(HS)C.C(SH)(C«H^)2, 

in  alcoholic  solution  (Engler,  Ber.  xi.  922). 

4.  By  heating  benzophenone  (di phenyl  ketone)  with  zinc-dust  (Staedel,  Liehigs 
Annalen,  cxciv.  307) : 

2(C«H^CO.C«H5)  +  3H-  =  2mO  +  (C''Hs)2CH.CH(C«H»)2. 

5.  By  the  action  of  copper  on  thiobenzophenone,  C^H^.CS.C^H^.  This  method  is 
well  adapted  for  preparing  large  quantities  of  tetraphenylethane.  The  thiobenzo- 
phenone is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  boiled 
for  several  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  copper  precipitated  by  zinc  ;  or  the  thio- 
phenone  may  be  mixed  with  several  times  its  weight  of  copper,  and  the  mixture 
distilled  from  a  retort  (C.  Engler,  Ber.  xi.  926). 

6.  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  dipbenylchloromethane,  CHC1(C''H^)^,  the  materials 
being  boiled  together  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  four  hours  (Engler). 

7.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  diphenylcarbinol, 
C'*H^CHOH.C^H^  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  (Zagoumeny, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxiv.  174). 

Most  of  the  above  reactions  are  in  favour  of  the  symmetrical  formula  of  tetra- 
phenylethane ;  its  formation  from  jS-benzpinacolin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of 
the  unsymmetrical  formula  ;  while  the  formation  from  benzpinacone  affords  no  decisive 
evidence  in  favour  of  either  formula,  since  the  constitution  of  benzpinacone  itself  is 
still  uncertain  (p.  1628). 

Tetraphenylethane  dissolves  readily  in  carbon  sulphide  and  in  chloroform,  from 
the  latter  of  which  it  crystallises  remarkably  well. 

Tetranitrodi'phe7iylethane,  C'^*H'^(N02)'*,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  hydrocarbon 
with  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  it  dissolves  in  aniline,  and  separates  there- 
from in  crystals.  It  is  converted  by  reduction  into  an  amido-compound.  Tetraphenyl- 
ethane-sul'p'honic  add,  C-'*^H'^(SO^H)'*,  is  formed  from  the  hydrocarbon  by  heating  with 
ordinary  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  crystals.  Its 
barium  salt,  C-^H'^(S0^)'*Ba2,  jg  easily  soluble  crystalline  mass.  The  'phenol, 
Q'iejjis^OH)*,  is  produced  from  the  sulphonic  acid  by  fusion  with  potash.  When 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol,  to  which  water  is  added 
till  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  it  forms  slightly  coloured  laminse  melting  at  248° 
(Lauenstein  a.  Kloz,  Ber.  xi.  929). 

TETRAPHElO-YIiETHYIiEXrE,  C-«H2o  =  C2(C«H^)*.  This  hydrocarbon,  which 
Behr  obtained  by  the  action  of  finely  divided  silver  on  diphenylketonic  chloride, 
C'^H^CCP.C^H*  (vii.  1150),  is  also  produced  by  reduction  of  benzophenone  with  zinc- 
dust  (Staedel,  Ber.  vi.  178  ;  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxciv.  307),  and  by  the, action  of  a  strong 
heat  on  diphenylmonochlorethane :    2(C«H5)'^CHC1  =  2HC1  +  QXCm^y  (Engler  a. 

Bethge,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiv.  194).    It  melts  at  221°.    Its  oxide,  I  ^0,  is 

probably  identical  with  a-benzpinacolin  (p.  1629)  (Thorner  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  xi.  1396). 
TETRAPHEWYIGUANIDINE,  CH(C«H5)4N3.    See  Guanidinb  (p.  908). 

TETRAPHENYI.IV1E1.A»1IN"E,C2'H22N«  =  C='H2(C«HS)^N«  (A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Ber.  vii.  1736),  This  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  diphenylguanidine  for  several 
hours  at  170°-180°: 

3CH3(C«H*)-N3  =  CH^CC^HO^Ne  -i-  2C«H^NH2  +  NH^ 
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The  hard  cake  resulting  from  the  reaction  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
either  evaporated  or  precipitated  with  water.  The  body  obtained  in  either  way 
gradually  solidifies,  but  often  only  after  a  considerable  time ;  the  solidification  may, 
however,  be  accelerated  by  heating,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  reprecipitation  with 
water,  or  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitation  by  an  alkali  ;  and  by 
repeatedly  crystallising  the  crude  crystalline  mass  from  alcohol,  the  tetraphenyl- 
melamine  is  obtained  in  felted  needles  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water, 
melting  at  217°.  The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  forms  elongated  rhombic  prisms  ; 
the  jplatinochloride  rhombic  needles  ;  the  nitrate  slender  needles.  Tetraphenylmelamine 
is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  triphenylmelamine  is  easily 
decomposed  thereby,  taking  up  water  and  forming  ammonia  and  phenyl  cyanurate. 

TBTRAPHEIIIYI.3VIETHAW3S,  C(C«H^)^  is  formed,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  when  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  carbon  tetrachloride  is  heated 
with  aluminium  chloride,  ziuc  chloride,  or  ferric  chloride:  4C*^H^  +  CCP  =  4HC1  + 
C(C«H^)4  (Friedel  a.  Craft,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  233). 

TETRAPKEinr3^PHOSPKOTRISV3:.PHIBX:,  P2S3(C«B:5)S  is  formed, 
together  with  isophosphophenylsulphide  (p.  1675),  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  phosphenyl  dichloride  (p.  1576). 

TETRAPHEIO-S-I-TETRAZON-E,  (C«Hs)-N— N=:iN— N(C«Hs)2,  is  formed  by 
oxidation  of  diphenylhydrazine  with  mercuric  oxide  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  in 
dilute  solution  (see  Hydrazines,  p.  1059). 

TETRAPX.iLTIN'OSUI.PHOPZ.ATmATE,  Ft^S^  and  TETRA  - 
PI.ATZN-OSUI.PHOSTAIflrZ«TATS,  Pt^SnS«.    See  Sulphides  (pp.  1847,  1848). 

TETRAPOTETRAMORPHIM-E,  C'^sHi^N^O^"  =  4C3*H38N20''  -  4^0,  is 
formed  by  heating  codeine  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°  (vii.  375). 

TETRAPROPirX^ARSONIUM  IODIDE,  As(C3H^)*I.  When  propyl  iodide 
is  heated  with  arsenic  at  l75°-185°for  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  a  brown-red  liquid 
is  formed,  which  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  reddish-brown  crystals  having  the  composi- 
tion AsP,As(C^H^)'*I.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  boiling  concentrated  potash- 
ley,  with  separation  of  an  oil,  and,  after  the  excess  of  potash  has  been  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  absolute  alcohol  extracts  from  the  product,  tetrapropylarsonium  iodide. 
The  solution  of  this  salt  dissolves  iodine  when  heated,  giving  rise  to  a  periodide,  which 
separates  on  cooling  in  blackish-brown  crystals  having  a  metallic  lustre.  On  dis- 
tilling the  compound  AsI^,As(C^H')'*I  with  potash,  tripropylarsine,  As(C^H^)^,  passes 
over  as  a  very  fetid  "liquid,  which  unites  directly  with  iodides  of  alcohol-radicles 
(Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1383). 

TETRAPROPirX.PKOSPHOUIUIi;!  IODIDE,  P^C^HO^L  See  Phosphines 
(vii.  955). 

TETRATERBBEWTHEIiS-E,  C'H'".  is  formed  by  the  action  of  antimony  tri- 
chloride on  terebenthene.  It  is  an  amorphous  brittle  solid  resembling  colophony,  of 
faint  yellow  colour,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  carbon  sulphide, 
petroleum,  and  turpentine  oil,  and  remains  on  evaporating  the  solvent  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  varnish.  It  is  dextrogyrate  ;  aj=  +  20°.  Sp.  gr.  at  0°  —  0-977.  It  softens 
at  about  1 00°,  and  begins  to  decompose  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  yielding  a  terpene, 
C'H'^  boiling  at  176°,  colophene,  C'^^H^-,  and  other  high-boiling  products  soluble, in 
alcohol.  Pulverised  tetraterebenthene  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  especially  when 
heated,  but  does  not  produce  an  acid.  It  absorbs  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  forming 
C^*'H^'*,HC1,  and  when  hydrogen  chloride  or  bromide  is  passed  into  its  ethereal  solution, 
the  compound  C'"'H**-*,2HC1  or  C^'*H''*,2HBr  is  produced.  The  dihydrochloride  remains 
on  evaporating  the  ether,  and  heating  the  residue  in  a  vacuum  at  100°,  as  a  brittle 
easily  friable  mass  (Riban,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  389). 

TETRATHIOZa-IC  ACID,  H^S^O^.    See  Sulphur,  Acids  of  (p.  1882). 

TETRATHIOPKOSPSZATE,  TRIPHESTlTZiIC,  PS(SC«Hs)l  See  Phos- 
phoric Ethers  (p.  1603). 

TETRATOI.iriimEI.AMIIM'E,  C='H-(C^H')*N«,  is  prepared,  like  the  corre- 
sponding phenyl- compound,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ditolylguanidine,  and  is  obtained 
as  a  resm  which  slowly  acquires  a  crystalline  structure.  Its  hydrochloride  crystallises 
in  concentric  groups  of  slender  needles  (Hofmann,  Ber.  vii.  1736). 

TETRETHYI.  -  C  ARBAmiDE,  N(C-Hs)2.C0.N(C-H^)2.  See  Carbamidks 
(p.  390). 
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TETRIC  ACID. 


TETRETKYIi-DIAMZDOBSlNrZOPHEirOlffZ:,  CO[C''H*N(C«Hs)2]2.  See 
Ketones  (p.  1154). 

TETRETHYX-TBTRAZOlffE,  (C2Hs)2N.N=N.N(C2H'*)2.  See  Hydeazinks 
(p.  1062). 

TETRIC  jA.CII>  AHH  ITS  KOIMCOX^OGUES  (Demar9ay,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxiii.  449;  Ixxxvi.  1085;  Ixxxvii.  351  ;  Ixxxviii.  126,  289;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
xxvii.  483  ;  xxxiii.  516,  575;  xxxiv.  31 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  457-460  ;  xxxvii.  625). 
These  acids,  represented  by  the  general  formula  C°H'-"-^02,  are  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive action  of  bromine  and  alcoholic  potash  on  the  ethylic  ethers  of  aceto-acetic 
acid  and  its  homologues  :  see  Heptic  Acid  (p.  1020),  In  the  free  state  they  have  the 
composition  ZOW-^O'^  +  WO  or  C3"H«°-»»0^  and  this  triple  molecule  may  exist  in 
their  salts,  barium  heptate,  for  example,  having  the  composition  C^'H^oBaO^ ;  but  it 
is  broken  up  by  the  more  powerful  reagents,  such  as  bromine,  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride,  &c. 

Tetric  acid,  G]-WO' =  ZC^n^O'^ +  W0,  \s  a.  colourless  body  crystallising  from 
its  aqueous  solution  in  triclinic  prisms.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  a  hot  mixture  of  chloroform  and,  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  chloroform  alone.  It  melts  at  189°,  and.  like  its  homologues,  gives  a 
violet -red  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

On  Heptic,  Fentic,  and  Hexic  acids,  see  pp.  1020,  1499,  1501. 

These  acids  are  decomposed  by  strong  aqueous  potash  at  150°,  yielding  formic 
acid  and  a  higher  acid  of  the  fatty  series ;  tetric  acid,  for  example,  yielding  formic 
and  propionic  acids : 

C^H^02  +  2K0H  =  CHK02  +  C^H^KO^. 

They  are  said  to  form  remarkable  salts,  in  which  the  radicle  C^H^O^,  &e.,  acts 
like  silica,  several  molecules  uniting  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  a  base.  With  fuming 
nitric  acid,  they  yield  nitro-derivatives.  In  sulphuric  acid  they  dissolve  without 
decomposition  even  at  100°.  When  treated  with  chlorine  or*  bromine,  they  form 
additive  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  water.  Nascent  hydrogen  does  not 
act  upon  them. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  tetric  acid,  an  oily  chlorinated  pro- 
duct is  obtained  according  to  the  equation  (SC^H^O^  +  H^O)  +  4PCP  =  2HC1  +  4PCP0  + 
3C^H^C1'0.  The  oil  may  be  separated  from  the  other  products  by  treatment  with 
water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  boils  at  171°-172° 
with  slight  decomposition,  and  has  a  density  of  1'471  at  10°.  It  unites  readily  with 
bromine  or  chlorine,  forming  the  compounds  C^ffCPBr^O,  m.  p.  67°-67'5°,  and 
C'H''Cr*0,  m.  p.  48°-48'5°.  These  are  crystalline  bodies,  which  are  not  decomposed 
by  water,  alcohol,  ammonia,  or  potash,  and  probably  consist  of  chlorobromo-  and 
tetrachloro-ketones.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  compound  C^H^CPO,  forming  a 
nitro-acid.    Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  purple  colour. 

The  homologues  of  tetric  acid  form  analogous  compounds,  resembling  C*II'*CPO  in 
their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  C^H^CPO  boils  at  189°-192°,  decomposing 
at  the  same  time.    Its  homologues  are  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Hydroxytetric  Acid  and  its  Homologrues,  3C°H2°-''03  +  H20  =  C3°H«°-i«0»». 

These  acids,  also  called  tetrenic,  peoitenic  acid,  &c.,  are  formed  by  acting  on  the  ethylic 
ethers  of  aceto-acetic  acids  with  2  mols.  bromine,  and  treating  the  products  with 
alcoholic  potash  (pp.  1020,  1499,  1501). 

Hydroxytetric  acid,  ZQ^YL^O^ +  'E.'^0  (m.  p.  203°-2O4°),  crystallises  from  boiling 
water  in  small  rounded  masses  formed  of  minute  needles.  It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  chloroform,  as  are  also  its  homologues. 

Hydrooiyypentic  acid,  3C*H^0^  +  H-0  (m.  p.  193°),  behaves  with  boiling  water  like 
the  preceding,  but  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  its  crystalline  form  is  diflferent. 

Hydroxyhexic  acid,  3C'^H^0^  +  H^O  (m,  p.  173°-174°),  derived  from  ethylic  propyl- 
acetoacetate,  separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water  in  very  small  nacreous 
plates. 

Isohydroxy hexic  acid  (m.  p.  186°-187°),  derived,  in  like  manner,  from  ethylic 
isopropylacetoacetate,  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  fine  monoclinic  crystals. 

All  these  acids  easily  decompose  carbonates.  Their  salts  correspond  with  the 
formula  (for  hydroxytetric  acid)  3C''H^M03 -f  M^O,  and  are  generally  well  crystallised. 
The  copper  and  silver  salts  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  acids  are  easily  converted  into  ethereal  salts  by  treatment  with  alcohol  at 
150°.  Nascent  hydrogen  is  fixed  by  them  thus  :  (SC^H^O^  +  3H^0)  +  3H2=  + 
SH^O.  The  hydro-hydroxytetric  acid  thus  obtained  (m.  p.  111°),  crystallises  easily  in 
indistinct  masses,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    Its  homologues 
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nre  less  and  less  soluble  in  cold  water.  These  bodies  on  treatment  with  alcohol  at 
150°  are  converted  into  ethereal  salts  having  a  faint  and  agreeable  odour. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  acts  on  hydroxytetric  acid  and  its  homologues,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  equation  (SC^H^O^  +  H-0)  +  7PCP  =  7P0CP  +  5HC1  +  SC^H^CPO. 

The  chlorinated  oils  from  the  higher  homologues  are  attacked  by  water  with 
difficulty,  but  hydroxytetric  chloride  is  easily  attacked  by  cold  water.  These  chlorides 
cannot  be  distilled  at  the  ordinary  pressure  without  decomposition.  They  react  with 
alcohol  in  two  stages,  the  first  being  represented  by  C^ffCPO  +  2C'^R^0  =  2HC1  + 
C''ffC10(0C^H^)2.  'This  reaction  takes  place  on  dissolving  the  chloride  in  a  large 
excess  of  cold  alcohol ;  if  ammonia  be  then  added,  the  following  reaction  occurs : 
C*H3C10(OC-^H^)2  4-  NH3  =  HCl  +  C^H=^(NH2)0(0C-H^)-.  This  amidated  ethereal  salt 
crystallises  easily  in  large  satiny  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  second  stage  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  these  chlorides  is  represented  by 
the  equation  C^H3C10(OC2H5)2  +  HOC^H^  =  O^H^OCOC-H-^')'  +  HCl;  and  if  the 
alcohol  contains  water,  the  following  reaction  also  occurs  :  C'*H^0C1(00'^H^)2  + H'O  = 
C*H3O(HO)(OC2H0-  +  HCl.  This  last  ethereal  salt  is  also  produced  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  amidated  ethereal  salt  with  water. 

These  ethers,  when  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  ultimately  yield  an  amide, 
which  is  also  obtained  as  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the 
chloride  of  the  corresponding  acid,  e.^. : 

SC^H^CPO  +  2H20  +  5NH3  =  9HC1  +  C12H9(nH2)50^ 
The  body  C'2H^(NH2)50^  thus  produced  is  the  true  amide  of  hydroxytetric  acid. 

TEUCRIIT,  C'-^H^^O^*.  A  glucoside  obtained  from  Teucrium  fruticans,  a  Sicilian 
plant  used  as  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  crys- 
tallised acid  having  the  composition  C^H**0^  (Oglialoro,  Gazz.  cJiim.  ital.  viii.  440). 

THAIiliiESa'Zi..  A  solid  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  anthracene,  obtained  from 
the  last  products  which  pass  over  in  the  distillation  of  American  petroleum.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  splendid  green  fluorescence,  and  when  illuminated  by  violet  and 
ultra-violet  light,  exhibits  a  fluorescence-spectrum  containing  light  green  bands 
(H.  Morton,  Chem.  News,  xxvi.  199,  272;  xxxiv.  18  i;Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xlvi.  89 ;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxvi.  235;  xxvii.  14  ;  xxxii.  422;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1872,  150;  1873,  158). 

THil.I.I.mM.    Atomic  Weight  203-642  (Crookes). 

Occurrence. — Thallium  is  found  in  the  form  of  an  alum  on  the  island  of  Vulcano 
(see  Minerals,  p.  1331). 

Frejparation,  ~A  method  of  separating  thallium  from  the  flue-dust  of  pyrites- 
burners,  depending  on  the  formation  of  thallium-alum,  is  described  by  F.  Stolba 
{Ber.  d.  Kdnigl.  hbhm.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenschaften,  Nov.  7,  1873).  The  flue-dust  is 
first  separated  from  extraneous  matters  by  passing  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then 
boiling  it  with  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  pasty  mixture  is  thrown  on  a 
large  filter,  and  after  the  dropping  has  ceased,  hot  water  is  added  with  vigorous 
stirring.  The  wash-water  serves,  after  acidification,  for  lixiviating  a  fresh  portion. 
The  first  tolerably  concentrated  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  in  very 
shallow  basins,  when,  on  cooling,  large  beautiful  reddish  crystals  of  thallium- 
aluminium-iron  alum  are  formed.  The  mother -liquors,  after  addition  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  and  one  more  evaporation,  yield  a  small  quantity  of  mixed  alums.  The  last 
mother-liquors,  with  the  washings  of  the  crystals  precipitated  by  crude  hydrochloric 
acid,  deposit  a  very  small  quantity  of  thallium  chloride.  The  crude  thallium-alum 
crystals  are  twice  crystallised  from  an  aqueous  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  a  pure  alum  is  obtained,  yielding  pure  metallic  thallium  when  treated  with 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure  thallium  chloride  on  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Crude  thallium  chloride  may  also  be  first  prepared,  converted  by  sulphuric 
acid  into  sulphate,  and  then  by  means  of  aluminium  sulphate  into  thallium  alum, 
which  is  purified  by  recrystallisation.  The  first-named  method  is,  however,  the  more 
convenient,  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  by  sulphuric  acid  being  troublesome. 
The  thallium  alum  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water :  hence  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  conversion  of  the  much  less  soluble  thallious  sulphate  into 
the  corresponding  alum. 

•  Another  method  of  preparation  is  described  by  E.  Nietzki  (D i7ig I.  pol.  J.  ccxix. 
262).  The  thallious  chloride  obtained  from  the  flue-dust  by  precipitation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  mixed  with  acidulated  water,  and  a  few  strips  of  zinc  are  immersed  in 
the  liquid,  whereby,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  entire  quantity  of  thallious 
chloride  is  converted  into  a  muddy  deposit  of  metallic  thallium,  which  is  then  washed 
and  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Prom  this  solution,  pure  thallious  sulphate 
may  be  obtained  by  crystallisation,  and  this  salt,  when  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current,  yields  pure  thallium. 
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Heat  of  Solution  of  Thallium-com'pounds. — The  following  determinations  have  been 
made  by  Thomsen  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix.  13)  : 


Reactions. — 1.  Thallious  chloride  is  very  easily  corwevied  mto  sulphate  hy 
adding  it  to  fused  sodium-hydrogen  sulphate,  or  to  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  of 
3°-5°  B.  From  the  resulting  solution,  after  slight  acidulation,  the  thallium  may  be 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  zinc  (Krause,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxvii.  323). 

2.  When  thallic  oxide,  Tl'O^,  is  mixed  with  about  an  eighth  of  its  weight  of 
stannic  sulphide  prepared  in  the  dry  way  (ra  isaic  gold),  a  mixture  is  obtained  which, 
•when  rubbed  with  moderate  force,  or  touched  by  an  electric  spark,  takes  fire  and 
burns  quickly  without  detonation  (Bottg^r,  N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  243), 

3.  According  to  Schone  {Bull.  Sac.  Chim.  [2],  xxix.  538),  hydrogen  dioxide,  either 
liquid  or  gaseous,  converts  thallious  oxide  into  a  brown  oxide  insoluble  in  water. 
Consequently  the  brown  coloration  of  an  ozonoscope  impregnated  with  thallium  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  ozone,  since  former  experiments  of  Schone 
have  shown  that  hydrogen  dioxide  is  always  present  in  the  air. 

Blowpipe  Reaction. — Thallium  salts,  fused  with  borax  and  phosphorus  salt,  form 
colourless  glasses,  which  become  grey  and  opaque  when  heated  for  a  short  time  in  the 
reducing  flame  (E.  J.  Chapman,  Phil.  Mag.  [o],  ii.  397). 

Estimation. — According  to  Phipson  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  563),  thallium  cannot  be 
exactly  estimated  in  the  form  of  a  thallic  compound,  but  must  first  be  reduced  to  the 
thallious  form.  For  this  purpose  the  solution  of  a  thalliferous  mineral  in  aqua  regia 
is  treated,  after  sufficient  dilution,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  ;  the  filtrate  is  heated  to 
boiling,  as  far  as  possible  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  to  expel  the  excess  of  the  re- 
agent ;  then  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  quickly  filtered ;  and 
the  filtrate  is  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  which  precipitates  the  thallium  com- 
pletely as  thallious  sulphide. 

Nietzki  (Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  422)  estimates  thallium  by  means  of  the 
insolubility  of  thallious  iodide  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  From 
dilute  solutions  the  thallium  is  first  precipitated  by  potassium  iodide ;  the  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  till  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is 
expelled  ;  and  the  concentrated  solution  thus  obtained  is  titrated. 

On  the  separation  of  Thallium  from  Vanadium,  see  Vanadium. 

Thallious  Cbloride,  TlCl.  Carnelley  a.  "Williams,  by  the  method  already 
described  (p.  941),  found  that  this  compoxmd  boils  between  719°  and  731°.  At  a 
lower  temperature  it  melts  to  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  changing  to  cherry-red,  and  finally 
again  to  yellow. 

The  vapour-density  was  found  by  Eoscoe  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxvii.  426)  to  be  between 
7-4  and  8-75,  the  calculated  value  for  TlCl  being  8-49. 

Iodides.  Thallious  Iodide,  Til,  boils,  with  slight  decomposition,  at  806°-814° 
(Carnelley  a.  "Williams). 

The  following  observations  on  the  iodides  of  thallium  have  been  made  by  Th. 
Knosel  {Ber.  vii.  576,  893).  When  yellow  thallious  iodide  (v.  751),  precipitated  from 
a  hot  solution,  is  suspended  in  the  liquid  and  exposed  to  direct  sunshine,  it  turns  green 
without  change  of  composition,  the  yellow  colour  being,  however,  restored  by  various 
reagents,  eg.  iodine-water  or  potassium  iodide.  The  dry  green  substance,  when 
heated,  first  turns  yellow,  then  at  a  higher  temperature  orange-red,  and  by  fusion  and 
sublimation  red  transparent  granules  are  olitained,  which  after  some  time  become 
yellow.  By  contact  with  iodine,  the  green  compound  is  converted  into  a  black  iodide 
containing,  according  to  Knosel's  analysis,  54'455  per  cent,  thallium,  whence  he 
deduces  the  formula  TPP.  This,  however,  requires  51-71  per  cent,  thallium,  and  the 
experimental  number  agrees  much  better  with  Jorgensen's  thallosothallic  iodide,  TFI* 
(v.  1151),  which  requires  54-6  per  cent. 

Thallium  Cyanides.  See  Cyanides  (p.  611);  on  Thallious  Platinocyanide, 
p.  616. 

Thallium-ethyl  Sulphide,  or  Thallium  Mercaptide,  Tl.S.C^H^,  is  formed 
on  agitating  a  solution  of  thallium  carbonate  with  mercaptan,  as  a  yellow  curdy  pre- 
cipitate which  dissolves  in  water  with  alkaline  reaction,  oxidises  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  when  heated,  and  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  with  evolution  of  mercaptan  (Claesson,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  193). 

Thallium-diethyl  Compounds  (F.  C.  Hartwig,  Ber.  vii.  298  ;  Liehig's  An- 


(TlCl,Aq) 
(TlBr,Aq) 
(TlI,Aq) 


Grm.  deg. 
10100 
13750 
17850 


TPO.Aq  =  -  3080 
TPS.Aq   =   -  33770 


Grm.  fleg. 
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nalcn,  elxxvi,  257).  The  chloride,  T1(C-H'^)-C1,  is  produced  when  an  ethereal  solution 
of  thallium  trichloride,  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  thallious  chloride 
suspended  in  pure  and  dry  ether,  and  freed  by  carbon  dioxide  from  chlorine,  hydrogen 
chloride,  and  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether — is  slowly  added  to 
zinc-ethyl  mixed  Avith  twice  its  volume  of  ether;  and  by  washing  the  product  wirli 
water  and  crystallising  it  from  boiling  water,  the  pure  chloride  is  obtained  in  beautiful 
shining  scales.  It  is  somewhat  altered  by  exposure  to  light,  and  decomposes  with 
slight  detonation  when  heated  to  190°,  yielding  thallious  chloride  and  a  combustible 
gas.  The  estimation  of  the  thallium  in  this  compound  is  best  effected  by  mixing 
it  in  a  beaker  with  nitric  acid,  neutralising  with  sodium  carbonate,  precipitating  the 
concentrated  solution  with  potassium  iodide,  washing  the  precipitated  thallium  iodide, 
and  drying  it  at  100°. 

The  following  salts  were  obtained  by  double  decomposition  between  the  chloride 
of  thallium-diethyl  in  aqueous  solution  and  the  corresponding  silver  salts,  except  the 
iodide,  which  was  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  thallium-diethyl  sulphate  and 
barium  iodide,  the  thallium-diethyl  iodide  being  then  extracted  from  the  precipitate 
with  boiling  water. 

The  sulphate,  ITI{G'^'R^)-]'S0*,  forms  needles  grouped  in  stars,  is  very  soluble,  and 
explodes  at  205°.  The  phosphate,  [T1(C2H^)-]^P0^  forms  needles  which  explode  at 
189°,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  The  7iitrate,  T1(C2H^)2N03,  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  explodes  at  236°. 
The  acetate,  T1(C-H^)-.C'^H^0-,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
in  hard,  slender  needles,  melting  at  212°,  and  distilling  almost  without  decomposition 
at  245°;  when  it  explodes  if  rapidly  heated.  The  iodide,  Tl{C^B.^)%  forms  white, 
silky  leaflets,  which  explode  at  195°,  and  dissolve  in  1,000  pts.  of  cold  water. 

The  hydrate  of  thallium-diethyl  was  obtained  in  silky  needles,  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  with  barium  hydrate,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  ex- 
plodes if  rapidly  heated  to  211°,  and  dissolves  more  readily  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
The  solution  is  alkaline,  and  on  neutralisation  with  acids  yields  the  salts  already 
described  ;  it  does  not,  however,  unite  with  carbonic  acid. 

Thallium-triethyl  does  not  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  thallium  tri- 
chloride on  zinc-ethyl,  even  when  an  excess  of  the  latter  is  employed,  and  the  action 
of  zinc-ethyl  on  thallium-diethyl  chloride  yields  not  thallium-triethyl,  but  metallic 
thallium,  zinc  chloride,  and  a  gas,  which  is  probably  a  mixture  of  ethylene  and 
ethane.    The  iodide  of  thallium-diethyl  reacts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Thallium-salicylanilide,  C«HX0T1)C0.NH.C«H\  formed  by  heating  thallious 
hydrate  with  salicylanide,  crystallises  in  faintly-yellowish  shining  laminae,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  (Kupferberg,  J.  fr. 
Chem.  [2],  xvi.  424). 

THiLPSZA.  The  root-bark  of  Thapsia  garganica  and  Th.  Silvium  has  been 
analysed  by  Yvon  {Fhar^n.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  162),  who  found  in  the  dry  bark  : 


Th.  gargan.     Tli.  Silviiim 


Starch  .... 

.  22-510 

26-124 

Gum        .       .       .  . 

.  5179 

5-421 

Gum-resin 

.    5  759 

4-271 

Eesin  .... 

.    2  554 

3-192 

Albumin  .       .       .  , 

.  1-354 

0-62i 

Chalk      .       .       .  . 

.  1-365 

1-368 

Magnesia  .... 

.  0-677 

0-697 

Iron.        .       .       .  . 

.  0-370 

0-224 

Alumina  ,        .       .  . 

.  0-338 

0-508 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

.  0-297 

0-300 

Phosphoric  acid 

.  1-468 

1-919 

Chlorine  .       .       .  . 

.  0-219 

0-420 

Silica       .       .       .  . 

.  2-715 

0-707 

44-805 

45  775 

TKAUIMEASITE.  A  mineral  from  the  Areskustan  mountain  in  Sweden, 
having,  according  to  an  analysis  by  G.  Lindstrom,  the  cojuposition 
CaSiO^CaSO^CaS0^14H20  (A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  313). 

THEBAZSTE.  This  alkaloid,  treated  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  yields  an 
amorphous  base,  probably  a  polymerised  body,  which  dissolves  in  ether,  and  forms 
an  amorphous  hydrochloride  and  platinochloride  (Beckett  a.  Wright,  C/^m.  Sac.  J. 
xxix.  652) 

Thebaine,  treated  with  sulphuric  and  iodic  acids,  assumes  a  violet  colour,  which 
Vol.  viii.  6  H 
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however  disappears  on  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  (Selmi,  Monit.  Scientif. 
1878,  692). 

On  the  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Thebaine  in  mixtures  of  Alkaloids,  see  Plant- 
BA.SES  (p.  1635). 

TKEOBROMIC  ACID,  C^^W^^O"^.  This  acid,  the  highest  known  member  of 
the  fatty  series,  has  been  obtained  by  Kingzett  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  38)  from  cacao- 
butter  by  saponification  and  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  product.  It  melts  at 
72*2°,  distils  without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  becomes  electric  by 
friction,  a  property  likewise  exhibited  by  its  silver  salt.  Together  with  this  acid 
there  is  obtained  another  fatty  acid,  having  the  composition  of  lauric  acid,  C^^g.MQ^; 
but  it  melts  at  57'5°,  whereas  lauric  acid  melts  at  43°  :  hence  it  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  an  acid  lower  in  the  series  than  lauric  acid  with  another  of  higher  melting 
point  than  the  latter. 

THEOBROMIMTS,  C^H^N'^O^,  For  the  separation  of  theobromine  from  cacao, 
Gr.  Wolfram  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxx.  240  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  406)  recommends  the 
use  of  sodium  phospJiotung state.  The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  cacao  is  precipitated 
with  a  lead  salt ;  the  precipitate,  after  removal  of  the  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  is 
mixed  with  sodium  phosphotungstate,  and  this  last  precipitate  is  mixed  with  baryta. 
According  to  Trojanowsky  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii.  650),  the  proportion  of  theobromine 
in  cacao  varies  from  1*2  to  4  6  per  cent. 

On  the  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Theobromine  in  mixtures  of  Alkaloids,  see 
Plant-bases  (p.  1635). 

THERIVKOBYITAXVIZCS.  When  heat  is  given  to  or  taken  from  a  body,  there 
is  caused  in  general  a  change  of  the  temperature  and  volume  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
stress  produced  by  it  on  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact :  in  what  follows,  unless 
in  special  cases,  this  stress  will  be  taken  to  be  due  to  a  uniform  pressure  over  the 
whole  of  the  bounding  surface.  The  relation  between  the  simultaneous  changes  in 
the  three  conditions  mentioned  can  be  expressed  by  help  of  three  coefficients — namely, 
(i)  The  coefficient  of  expansion  wider  consta7it  pressure;  (ii)  The  coefficient  of 
increase  of  pressure  at  constant  volume;  (iii)  The  coefficient  of  volume-elasticity  at 
constant  temperature.    These  coefficients  are  defined  as  follows  : 

(i)  .  Let  V  be  the  volume  of  unit-mass  of  substance  at  temperature  t,  and  dv  the 
increment  of  volume  which  takes  place  when  the  temperature  is  raised  from  t  to  t-[-  dt, 
the  pressure  remaining  constant ;  then  the  coefficient  of  expansion  under  constant 
pressure  is : 

1  dv 

V  dt 

(ii)  .  Similarly,  let  p  be  the  pressure  per  unit  of  surface  of  the  body  at  temperature 
2;,  and^j  +  c^p  the  pressure  per  unit  of  surface  when  the  temperature  is  t  +  dt,t\iQ 
volume  remaining  constant,  then  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  pressure  at  constant 
volume  is : 

6  =  ^1-  (2) 

p  at 

(iii)  .  If  the  volume  diminishes  from  y  to  v  —  dv  when  the  pressure  per  unit  of 
surface  increases  from  p  to  p  +  dp,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  the  co- 
efficient of  volume-elasticity  at  constant  temperature  is  : 

According  to  (1)  the  change  of  temperature  accompanying  an  infinitesimal  change 
of  volume  dv  at  constant  pressure  is  1  ^ ;  according  to  (2)  the  change  of  tem- 
perature accompanying  an  infinitesimal  change  of  pressure  dp  at  constant  volume  is 

-  Consequently,  if  both  volume  and  pressure  undergo  infinitesimal  changes 

P  P 

without  any  alteration  of  temperature  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  the  alteration 
of  temperature  which  would  have  resulted  had  volume  only  been  changed  must  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  change  of  pressure  only  ; 
that  is,  if  the  change  is  '  isothermal,' 

^  +  ^  =  0; 
av       ^p  ' 

whence,  by  (3), 

_av_     dl^aj  ^        ^  ^ 

p     dv       p  ^  ^ 
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The  relation  expressed  by  equation  (4)  is  of  importance,  since  the  coefficient  j8  is 
not  accessible  to  direct  experiment,  except  in  the  case  of  gases,  whereas  a  and  e  can 
both  be  found  experimentally  for  solids,  liquids,  or  gases. 

In  order  to  express  the  connection  between  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  or  gained  by 
a  body  during  given  changes  of  its  temperature,  volume,  and  pressure,  certain  ad- 
ditional coefficients  are  required,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  three  above 
defined,  may  be  called  calorimetrical  coefficients.  A  change  of  temperature  is  in 
general  determined  when  the  simultaneous  changes  of  volume  and  pressure  are  given  ; 
similarly,  a  change  of  volume  is  determined  by  the  simultaneous  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  or  a  change  of  pressure  by  the  simultaneous  changes  of  temperature 
and  volume.  Hence  a  given  alteration  in  the  state  of  a  body  may  be  specified  in 
terms  of  changes  in  any  two  of  the  three  conditions  in  question.  Thus,  if  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  heat  dQ  is  imparted  to  unit-mass  of  a  body  occupying  the  volume  v 
at  temperature  t  and  under  pressure  p,  we  may,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  coefficients, 
express  the  result  either  as  a  change  of  temperature  and  volume,  as  a  change  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  or  as  a  change  of  volume  and  pressure,  as  follows  : 

cIQ  =    cdt    +  I  dv  {5a) 

=  C  dt  +  hdjy  \bh) 

^  K  dp  +  X  dv  (56-) 

Of  the  six  coefficients  here  introduced,  two,  namely,  c  and  C,  are  well  known,  the 
former  under  the  name  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  and  the  latter  as  the 
specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  ;  I  is  sometimes  called  the  latent  heat  of  expansion 
at  constant  temperature.  In  like  manner  A  might  be  called  the  heat  of  expansion 
under  constant  pressure,  h  the  latent  heat  of  increase  of  pressure  at  constant  teiwpera- 
ture,  and  k  the  heat  of  increase  of  pressure  at  constant  volume.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
all  these  coefficients  are  mathematically  of  the  nature  of  partial  differential  coefficients. 
They  are  not  really  independent  magnitudes,  but,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  the  six 
calorimetric  coefficients  defined  by  equations  (5),  together  with  the  three  previously 
defined,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  and  can  thus  be  expressed  in  terms  of  o,  e,  and  C, 
the  only  ones  which  have  hitherto  been  determined  by  direct  experiment. 

The  science  of  Thermodynamics  has  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  mutual 
relations  and  reciprocal  transformations  of  mechanical  energy  and  heat,  or  thermal 
energy.  But,  since  energy  of  every  kind  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mechanical 
energy,  the  conclusions  of  thermodynamics  in  the  widest  sense  are  applicable  to 
electricity  and  other  branches  of  physics  which  have  not  yet  received  a  purely 
dynamical  interpretation.  Many  results  of  the  greatest  scientific  importance  have 
indeed  been  arrived  at  by  this  extended  application  of  thermodynamical  principles, 
but  in  this  article  it  is  not  proposied  to  discuss  the  relations  between  heat  and  any 
other  form  of  energy  than  the  mechanical.  This  restriction  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  some  of  the  general  statements  that  follow,  which,  if  taken  in  the  widest 
sense,  would  not  be  true  without  qualification. 

In  numerical  statements  as  to  quantities  of  work  and  energy,  we  shall  adopt  the 
system  of  absolute  units  based  on  the  employment  of  the  Centimeter,  Gram,  and  Second. 
as  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  respectively— the  system  known  as  the  C.Gr.S. 
system.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  unit  of  force  is  the  force  which,  by  acting  for  a 
second  upon  one  gram,  can  change  its  velocity  by  one  centimeter  per  second.  This 
force  is  called  a  dpie.  The  force  with  which  a  gram  at  the  sea-level  is  iirged  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  resultant  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  due  to  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation — in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  gram, 
— varies  from  978'1  dynes  at  the  equator  to983'l  dynes  at  the  poles.  One  million  dynes, 
called  a  megadyne,  is  roughly  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  weight  of  a  kilogram.  The 
unit  of  work,  founded  upon  the  same  fundamental  units,  is  the  work  done  when  a  force 
of  one  dyne  acts  through  a  distance  of  one  centimeter.  This  amount  of  work  is  called 
an  erg.  One  million  ergs — otherwise  a  megalerg  or  megerg — is  about  2  per  cent, 
more  than  1  kilogram-centimeter ;  1  kilogram-meter  is  about  2  per  cent,  less  than 
1000  megalergs.  The  energy  of  any  body  or  system  of  bodies  is  estimated  numerically 
by  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  body  or  system  of  bodies  when  the  energy  is 
expended,  or  that  must  have  been  done  tipon  the  body  (or  bodies)  to  impart  to  it  the 
energy  actually  possessed  by  it.  The  erg  is  thus  the  unit  for  energy  as  well  as  for 
Avork.  Accordingly,  the  systematic  imit  for  the  numerical  expression  of  quantities  of 
heat  is  the  quantity  capable  of  generating  an  erg,  or  which  is  produced  by  the  expend- 
iture of  an  erg  ;  but,  as  the  statement  of  quantities  of  heat  in  terms  of  this  unit  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  so-called  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  we  shall  usually 
express  quantities  of  heat  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  1  gram  of  water  by  1  degree  centigrade,  and  shall  call  this  quantity 
1  gram-degree  of  heat.    Since,  however,  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  not  constant,  a 
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gram-degree  is  not  a  perfectly  definite  quantity  of  heat  except  at  an  assigned  tern  \ 
perature.    When  the  term  is  used  without  qualification,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  j 
quantity  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram  of  water  from  0''  C. 
to  C. 

The  science  of  Thermodynamics  is  based  upon  two  experimentally  ascertained  \ 
principles.    The  first  of  these  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form  : —  j 

I.  When  mechanical  work  is  done  or  mechanical  energy  is  expended  without  pro-  j 
ducing  mechanical  energy  numerically  equal  to  itself,  there  is  generated  a  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  proportional  to  the  diiFerence  between  the  quantity  of  work  done,  or  of 
energy   expended,  and  the  mechanical  energy  produced ;   and,  conversely,  when  ; 
mechanical  energy  is  produced  or  mechanical  work  is  done  without  the  expenditure  of  i 
an  equivalent  amount  of  mechanical  energy,  a  quantity  of  heat  disappears  which  is  ^! 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  energy  produced,  or  work  done,  and  the  ii 
energy  expended.    Moreover,  in  both  cases  the  ratio  of  proportionality  is  the  same  ;  jj 
that  is  to  say,  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  between  the  excess  of  mechanical 
energy  expended  over  mechanical  energy  produced  and  the  quantity  of  heat  generated, 

in  the  one  case,  is  the  same  as  that  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  energy 
produced  over  the  energy  expended  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  disappears  in  the 
other  case. 

An  example  or  two  may  make  the  exact  meaning  of  the  above  statement  more  i 
evident.  Thus,  if  a  body  of  mass  m  descends  through  a  height  h,  the  earth  exerts  j 
upon  it  a  vertical  force,  =m  g,  during  the  descent  (if  g  stands  for  the  intensity  of  j 
gravity),  and  consequently  a  quantity  of  work,  =mg  h,  is  done  upon  the  body.  If  the  j 
descent  takes  place  by  the  body  falling  freely  in  a  vacuum,  it  receives  an  increment  of 
kinetic  energy,  =  v"^  (where  v"^  is  the  change  in  the  square  of  its  velocity),  such  ; 
that 

ir/i  V-  =  m  g  h. 

In  such  a  case,  then,  mechanical  energy  is  produced,  which  is  numerically  equal  to 
the  work  done  in  producing  it,  and  accordingly  there  is  no  loss  or  gain  of  heat.  If,  ; 
however,  the  descent  of  the  body,  instead  of  being  free,  were  impeded  by  friction — as, 
for  example,  when  a  stone  slides  down  a  rough  plank — the  body  would  not  receive  so 
great  an  increment  of  velocity  as  before,  and  hence  its  gain  of  energy  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  work  done.  Accordingly  a  quantity  of  heat,  Q,  would  be  generated,  such 
that 

JQ  =  mgh  —  ^mv"^, 

where  v"^  is  again  the  change  in  the  square  of  the  body's  velocity,  and  J  a  numerical  factor.  I 
Again,  if  a  body  is  thrown  upwards  in  a  vacuum  with  velocity  v,  it  rises  to  a  height  ■ 

h=  — ,  and  thus  gains  a  quantity  of  potential  energy,  mffh,  which  is  numerically 

equal  to  the  kinetic  energy,  which  it  loses,  and  in  this  case  no  heat  appears  or 

disappears.  But  if  a  body  is  started  with  initial  velocity  v,  along  a  rough  level 
surface,  it  will,  if  no  work  is  done  upon  it,  lose  kinetic  energy  without  gaining 
potential  energy  ;  or,  if  work  is  done  on  the  body  so  as  to  keep  its  velocity  constant, 
there  will  be  expenditure  of  work  without  gain  of  either  kinetic  or  potential  energy : 
in  either  case  a  quantity  of  heat  is  produced  proportional  to  the  loss  of  energy,  or  to 
the  expenditure  of  work,  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  steam-engine  can  do  work,  or  produce  mechanical  energy, 
without  any  corresponding  expenditure  of  mechanical  energy,  but  while  it  is  doing 
woi'k  a  quantity  of  heat  disappears  which  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  work  done  or 
energy  produced. 

The  facts  that  the  destruction  of  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical  energy  involves 
the  production  of  a  definite  quantity  of  heat,  and  that  this  same  quantity  of  heat 
disappears  when  the  same  given  quantity  of  mechanical  energy  is  generated,  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  saying  that  heat  and  mechanical  energy  are  mutually  convertible.  i 
When  mechanical  energy  is  destroyed,  the  number  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  j 
quantity  destroyed  to  the  quantity  of  heat  that  appears  in  its  place,  or,  when  me-  1 
chanical  energy  is  generated,  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  generated 
to  the  quantity  of  heat  that  disappears,  is  called  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  ,| 
Heat.    This  number  naturally  has  different  values  according  to  the  different  units  ! 
adopted  for  expressing  quantities  of  mechanical  energy  or  of  heat,  but  the  ratio  ■ 
represented  by  it  is  essentially  constant.  \ 

II.  The  second  fundamental  principle  of  Thermodynamics  has  reference  to  the  i 
conditions  which  determine  how  much  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat  can  be  converted  i 
into  mechanical  energy.  In  various  ways  it  is  possible  for  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  j 
to  ^o  through  a  series  of  changes  of  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature,  being  at  the  ] 
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end  of  the  series  in  exactly  the  same  condition  in  all  these  respects  as  it  was  in  at 
the  beginning,  but  so  that,  during  the  process,  more  work  is  done  by  the  body  or 
system  against  external  forces  than  is  done  by  external  forces  upon  it.  Work  is 
done  hy  the  body  or  system  when  it  undergoes  a  change  of  size  or  shape  in  opposition 
to  external  forces ;  and  work  is  done  wpon  th&  body  or  system  when  its  size  or  shape 
is  altered  by  yielding  to  external  forces.  But,  since  at  the  end  of  the  process  the 
volume  and  shape  of  the  body  are  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  it  follows  that  the 
total  distance  through  which  the  body  has  jaelded  to  external  forces  is  equal  to  the 
total  distance  through  which  it  has  overcome  them.  Consequently,  for  the  work 
done  by  the  body  to  exceed  that  done  upon  it,  it  follows  further  that  the  external 
forces  overcome  by  the  body  must  exceed  those  to  which  it  yields.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  following  shorter  but  more  technical  statement :  The  stress  during  de- 
crease of  strain  must  be  greater  than  the  stress  during  increase  of  strain.  This  implies 
that  increase  and  decrease  of  strain  take  place  at  different  temperatures,  for  the  only 
known  way  of  causing  the  stress  of  a  body  to  change  while  the  strain  remains  constant 
is  to  change  its  temperature  ;  and,  in  order  that  this  may  be,  heat  must  be  supplied  to 
the  body  during  part  of  the  series  of  processes  gone  through  by  it,  and  heat  must  be 
withdrawn  during  another  part.  If,  as  generally  happens,  increase  of  temperature 
causes  increase  of  stress  with  constant  strain — for  example,  increase  of  pressure  with 
constant  volume— heat  must  be  supplied  while  strain  diminishes — that  is,  while  the 
body  does  work  by  changing  size  or  shape  in  opposition  to  external  forces  ;  and  heat 
must  be  withdrawn  while  strain  increases — that  is,  while  external  forces  do  work 
upon  the  body  by  altering  its  size  or  shape.  But  if,  as  happens  with  water  below 
4°  C,  or  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  increase  of  temperature  under  constant 
strain  causes  decrease  of  stress,  heat  must  be  supplied  during  increase  of  strain  and 
withdrawn  during  decrease  of  strain.  In  either  case  heat  must  be  supplied  while  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  relatively  high,  and  must  be  withdrawn  while  the  tem- 
perature is  relatively  low.  Moreover,  the  quantity  uf  heat  supplied  must  be  greater 
than  the  quantity  withdrawn,  for,  since  during  the  whole  series  of  processes  the  work 
done  by  the  body  exceeds  the  work  done  upon  it,  and  since  the  final  condition  of  the 
body  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  its  initial  condition,  a  quantity  of  heat  propor- 
tional to  the  excess  of  the  former  quantity  of  work  over  the  latter  must,  in  accordance 
with  the  Firi^t  Principle  of  Thermodynamics,  disappear.  Now,  the  Second  Funda- 
mental Principle  of  Thermodynamics  asserts  that  the  greatest  possible  proportion 
which  the  quantity  of  heat  so  disappearing  and  converted  into  work  can  bear  to  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  supplied,  depends  only  on  the  temperatures  at  which  the 
supply  and  withdrawal  of  heat  respectively  take  place,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  substance  or  substances  which  undergo  the  series  of  changes  supposed. 

This  result  is  often  referred  to  as  '  Carnot's  Principle,'  it  having  been  pointed  out 
for  the  first  time  by  Sadi  Carnot  (Reflexions  sur  la  puissance  motrice  defm,  1824),  in 
a  form  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  given  above,  though  the 
mode  of.expression  was  adapted  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  indestructibility  of  heat. 

In  this  article  we  have  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  verifications  which 
these  two  fundamental  principles  have  received,  and  some  of  the  chief  results  which 
have  been  deduced  from  them. 


Principle  of  the  Mutual  Convertibility  op  Heat  and  Work. 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — Por  general  evidence  that  heat  and  work  arc 
mutually  convertible  one  into  the  other  according  to  a  constant  numerical  r;^tio,  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Heat  (iii.  125-129,  and  vi.  685-687  of  this  work). 
It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  give  the  results  of  two  very  important  redeterminations 
of  the  value  of  this  ratio  which  have  been  recently  carried  out. 

The  first  of  these  redeterminations  was  made  by  Joule  {Phil.  Trans.  1878,  365- 
383  ;  also  abstract,  stating  final  result,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxvii.  38),  by  a  method 
essentially  similar  to  that  employed  by  him  in  1850  in  the  experiments  referred  to  in 
iii.  125-129.  The  measurement  of  the  work  expended  was  however  effected  by 
counting  the  number  of  turns  of  the  paddle-wheel  and  at  the  same  time  observing  the 
moment  of  the  couple  required  to  prevent  the  calorimeter  from  being  carried  round 
with  it.  This  mode  of  measuring  work  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Hirn  in  his 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  the  friction  of  water  already 
referred  to  in  vi.  685.  Joule  states  his  results  in  terms  of  the  pound-degree,  measured 
by  the  mercurial  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  as  unit  of  heat,  and  the  foot-pound  at  120 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  latitude  53°  282'  N.  (at  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester),  as 
unit  of  work.  In  live  series  of  experiments  he  obtaiiicd  the  numbers  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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Mean  temperature  of  calorimeter  (Fahr.)  .  58^-5  5i°-8  60°-0  58°-l  63°-l 
Mean  rise  of  „      „  „  „        •      3-54       377       3-46       Ml  5-22 

Mechanical  equivalent       ....  772-7      774-6     773-1     767'0  774-0 

Taking  these  numbers  as  they  stand,  the  mean  result  is  772-28  foot-pounds  at 

Higher  Broughton  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  1  pound-degree  at  58°-9  Fahren-  ^ 

heit.    But,  from  circumstances  connected  with  the  separate  series  of  experiments,  i 

Dr.  Joule  does  not  consider  them  as  being  all  equally  trustworthy.    Giving  to  the  I 

separate  results  the  relative  weights  which  he  assigns  to  them,  the  final  result  may  | 

be  stated  as  follows  :  To  raise. the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  weighed  in  vacuo  \ 

from  61*19°  to  62-19°  of  the  mercurial  Fahrenheit  thermometer  requires  the  expend-  I 

iture  of  J 

772-53  foot-pounds  i 

of  work  at  Higher  Broughton.  j 

For  the  sea-level  at  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  Dr.  Joule  himself  gives  as  the  final  . 

result  of  his  experiments  I 

772-55  foot-pounds,  ■ 

this  being  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water,  ■ 
weighed  in  vacuo,  from  60°  to  61°  F. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  result,  Joule  has  compared  the  mercurial-thermometer  ' 

used  in  his  measurements  with  one  the  value  of  whose  readings  had  been  ascertained,  j 

in  terms  of  the  perfect  air-thermometer,  by  Professor  H.  A.  Kowland,  of  Baltimore.  , 

Applying  the  corrections  calculated  by  Kowland  for  the  difference  between  Joule's  | 

thermometer  and  the  perfect  air-thermometer,  we  must  add  2-94  foot-pounds  to  the  i 
mean  as  given  above,  thus  getting 

775-47  ■ 

as  the  corrected  value  for  Manchester.    To  translate  this  number  from  Fahrenheit  to 

Centigrade  degrees,  and  from  foot-pounds  per  pound-degree  to  centimeter-grams  per  ' 
gram-degree,  we  must  multiply  by  I'S  x  30-48,  which  gives 

42545-4. 

Lastly,  to  reduce  the  result  to  ergs,  we  must  multiply  by  981-32,  the  intensity  of  j 
gravity  in  latitude  53°  58^'  at  120  feet  above  sea-level.    We  thus  get,  for  the 

absolute  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  water-gram-degree  at  mean  temperature  16  o°  C.  :  ' 

4-175  X   10' ergs. 

A  second  very  remarkable  series  of  experiments  on  the  value  of  the  mechanical  ■ 

equivalent  of  heat  has  been  made  by  Professor  Rowland  {Proceed.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  \ 

and  Sciences,  xv.  [N.  S.  vii.],  75-200).    His  method  was  identical  in  principle  with  ' 

that  employed  by  Joule,  but  by  modifications  in  detail  he  was  able  to  generate  heat  at  i 

a  much  more  rapid  rate,  thus  rendering  the  corrections  for  radiation  and  conduction  ' 

less  important,  and  to  obtain  much  greater  changes  in  the  temperature  of  his  \ 

calorimeter — in  some  experiments  as  much  as  25°  or  30°  centigrade.    His  results  are  | 

all  reduced  by  him  to  degrees  of  the  perfect  air-thermometer,  and  they  lead  to  the  J 

important  conclusion  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  decreases  from  temperatures  near  ] 
0°  C.  to  about  30°  and  then  increases  again.    The  following  table  gives  his  results 

for  every  fifth  degree  from  5°  to  40°  :  i 


Temperature  of  water 

Mechanical  equivalent 
of  1  gram-degree  in 
10'  ergs 

Temperatui-e  of  water 

Mechanical  equivalent  1 
of  1  gram-degree  in 

10'  ergs  1 

5°  C. 

4-212 

25°  C. 

4-173 

10 

4-200 

30 

4-171 

15 

4-189 

35 

4-173 

20 

4-179 

40 

4-175 

Application  to  Gases. — It  is  known  experimentally  in  the  case  of  the  more  diffi-  ■ 
cultly  condensable  gases,  that  (1)  at  a  constant  temperature  the  product  of  pressure 
into  volume  is  nearly  constant ;  (2)  for  a  given  change  of  temperature,  the  ratio  in 
which  volume  changes  when  pressure  is  kept  constant  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ratio  ■ 
in  which  pressure  changes  when  volume  is  constant,  and  that  this  ratio  is  nearly  the  ' 
same  for  all  gases  ;  (3)  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  is  nearly  independent  • 
of  pressure  or  temperature  ;  (4)  no  appreciable  fall  of  temperature  takes  place  when 
a  gas  expands  into  a  vacuum  without  receiving  heat— that  is,  no  appreciable  quantity  j 
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of  work  is  done  in  separating  the  particles  of  a  gas  from  each  other.  An  ideal  sub- 
stance possessing  in  perfection  the  properties  here  enumerated  as  belonging  approxi- 
mately to  actual  gases  is  called  a  perfect  gas.  The  discussion  of  the  laws  of  a  perfect 
gas  as  thus  defined  is  useful  as  leading  to  results  which  are  applicable  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  to  several  known  gases  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Values  of  the  Thermal  Coefficie7its  for  Perfect  Gases. — The  properties  of  a  perfect 
gas  in  relation  to  pressure,  temperature,  and  volume,  are  expressed  by  the  equation 

pv  =  E(a  +  t)  (6) 

where  v  is  the  volume  occupied  by  unit-mass  of  the  gas  under  pressure  p  and  at  tem- 
perature R  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  kind  of  gas,  and  a  a  constant  depending 
on  the  position  of  the  zero  and  the  size  of  the  degrees  of  the  thermometric  scale  on 
which  the  temperature  t  is  expressed.  Since  the  expression  a  +  t  occurs  very  often,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  denote  it  by  a  single  symbol  T,  writing  (6)  thus^j  y^RT.  Dif- 
ferentiating we  get 

'p  dv  +  V  dp  =  'R  dt  (7) 

U'hich,  for  the  several  cases  in  which  dv,  dp,  or  dt  respectively  =  0  J  gives 

dp  _  R  dv  _  'R,  dp  _  P 

dt       v'  dt       p'  dv  v 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  whereby  the  coefficients  a,  /8, 
and  €  are  defined,  we  get 

R  1  o       R  1 

a  =  —  =   ,  =  —   =   ,  6=4?. 

pv        a  +  t  pv        a  +  t 

Hence,  for  all  perfect  gases,  we  have 

P  T 

Again,  if  we  equate  the  values  of  dQ,  given  in  {5a)  and  (56),  and  make  dp  0, 

I  =  (C-o)|  =  (C-.)|;  (8) 

or,  making  dv  =  0, 

,  =  _  (C  -  .,|  =  -  (C  -  .)^^     •     •     •  («) 

In  like  manner,  (56)  and  (5c)  give,  for  dp  =  0, 
^  dt 




and  (5a)  and  (5c),  when  dv  =  0,  give 

dt  V  ' 

The  six  calorimetric  coefficients  are  thus  reduced,  in  the  case  of  perfect  gases,  to 
the  two  specific  heats  C  and  c ;  the  three  forms  of  equation  (5)  may  therefore  be 
rewritten  as  follows  : 

da  =  cdt  +  pdv  (12a) 

^  Odt  -  9j^^vdp  (126) 

=  I         +    ^Vdv  (12c) 

For  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  temperature,  (12  a)  gives 
dQ..  =  ^       p  dv. 

The  factor  p  dv  in  this  last  expression  represents  work  done  during  the  expansion  of 
the  gas  against  external  pressure,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  dOi  is  spent  in 
doing  this  amount  of  work,  for  we  have  supposed  temperature  to  remain  constant, 
and  the  substance  being  a  perfect  gas,  no  heat  is  used  up  in  merely  changing  its 
volume.  Accordingly,  writing  dWfovpdv,we  have  for  the  ratio  of  dW  to  dQ,~ 
the  ratio  of  a  quantity  of  work  to  the  heat  expended  in  doing  that  work— tlie 
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mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Representing  this,  as  is  commonly  done,  by  the  symbol 
J,  we  get 

Equation  (13)  leads  to  several  noteworthy  conclusions.  First,  it  shows  that  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  c,  is  constant  for  the  same  gas,  being  independent  of 
volume  and  temperature,  for  J,  R,  and  C  being  all  constants,  c  must  be  so  likewise. 

Secondly,  the  magnitude  R,  though  constant  for  any  one  gas,  varies  for  ditferent 
gases  inversely  as  their  densities,  so  that  the  product  of  R  for  a  given  gas  into  the 
density  p — or  mass  of  unit- volume  under  standard  pressure  and  temperature— of 
that  gas,  is  the  same  for  all  perfect  gases.    Putting  C  p  =  r,  and  c  p=---  y.  we  have 

where,  everything  on  the  right  being  constant,  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation  is 
constant  also;  or,  the  difference  between  the  thermal  capacity  under  constant 
pressure  and  the  thermal  capacity  at  constant  volume,  of  so  much  of  any  perfect 
gas  as  occupies  unit  of  volume  imder  given  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature,  is 
independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  gas. 

Thirdly,  since  C  and  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  value  of  R  are  all  directly 
measurable  by  experiment,  a  knowledge  of  c,  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume, 
for  any  perfect  gas,  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  value  of  J,  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  We  shall  see  immediately  what  principles  are  available  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  c. 

Q    ^ 

Fourthly,  by  substituting  in  (8)  and  (9)  respectively  the  value  of     ^    given  by 

(13),   namely,      we  get  the  following  simple  expressions  for  the  coefficients  I  and  h : 
J 

1=1^       .       .       .    (8')  A  =  _-|      .       .       .  (90 

Variation  of  Pressure,  Volume,  and  Temperature  without  Gain  or  Loss  of  Heat; 
Adiahatic  Changes. — Hitherto  we  have  considered  changes  of  pressure,  volume,  and 
temperature  as  resulting  from  the  addition  or  removal  of  heat ;  but  such  changes  may 
also  take  place  without  any  loss  or  gain  of  heat.  For  example,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, increase  of  volume  and  rise  of  temperature  are  observed  as  the  result  of 
heat  given  to  a  body,  and  diminution  of  volume  and  fall  of  temperature  as  the  result 
of  the  withdrawal  of  heat ;  but,  in  special  cases,  a  rise  of  temperature  may  be  exactly 
compensated  by  a  diminution  of  volume,  or  a  fall  of  temperature  by  an  increase  of 
volume,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  neither  loss  nor  gain  of  heat.  Changes  which 
take  place  under  such  conditions  are  commonly  called  adiabatic  changes,  a  term  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Professor  Rankine.  In  general,  any  change  of  condition  that  takes 
place  very  rapidly  may  be  considered  as  being  adiabatic,  since  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  can  be  lost  or  gained  in  an  indefinitely  short  time  is  itself  indefinitely  small. 
From  the  equations  already  established,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  expressions  which  con- 
nect the  adiabatic  changes  of  volume  or  of  pressure  respectively  of  a  perfect  gas  with 
the  simultaneous  changes  of  temperature,  or  again  which  connect  adiabatic  changes  of 
volume  and  pressure  with  each  other.  This  is  done  by  simply  putting  dQj  =  Q  in  all 
the  equations ;  for  since  dOi  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  or  gained,  the  equa- 
tion dQt  =  ^  expresses  the  condition  that  any  given  change  is  adiabatic. 

Equations  (12),  when  is  written  instead  of  R,  by  the  characteristic  equation  of 
perfect  gases  (6),  become 

dQ.  =  cdt  +  (C-c)T'?-", 

=  Gdt  -  (C  -  c)  T  ^, 
P 

(dp    ^  ^djAr^ 

\  P  vj 

If  we  combine  with  these  expressions  the  adiabatic  condition  dOi  =  0,  the  first  one 
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.  c 

or,  if  we  put  k  for  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  , 

c 

*  +  1)^-0, 

from  which,  by  integration,  we  get 

loge  T  +  (k—\)\og^v  =  constant] 
or  V 

T  V  =  constant  j 

Similarly,  the  second  expression  gives 

loge  T  —  logc  V  =  constant  I 

or  ^ 

-k-l 

Tp     ^    =  constant 

and  the  third  gives 

logejP  +  A' loge  y  =  constant) 


pv^  =  constant  j 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


It  is  easily  seen  that  the  three  equations,  (14),  (15),  and  (16),  are  not  really  inde- 
pendent, any  one  of  them  following  as  an  immediate  consequence  from  the  other  two. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  any  one  of  them,  combined  with  the  eqn-dtion  pv  =  Rt,  gives 
the  other  two. 

JVork  done  by  the  Expansion  of  a  Gas. — If  a  gas  under  pressure  p  undergoes  a  small 
increment  of  volume,  dv,  it  does  a  quantity  of  work  c?W— dv.  In  general,  however, 
pressure  changes  at  the  same  time  as  volume,  so  that  a  second  increment  of  volume 
dv  takes  place  under  a  different  pressure,  say  p\  the  third  similar  increment  under 
pressure  j:>",  and  so  on.  Hence  the  whole  amount  of  work  done  during  a  finite  change 
from  an  initial  volume  Vq  to  the  final  volume  v  is 

V 

"W  =  ^  cZy  +  jj'      +  p"  du  +    ,    .    .  =  f  p  dv. 

Vo 

That  is  to  say,  the  work  done  during  expansion  depends  not  only  on  the  change  of 
volume  and  the  initial  pressure,  but  on  the  pressure  at  each  stage  of  the  process.  We 
may  consider  three  special  cases  : 

1.  Expansion  under  constant  pressure.    In  this  case  we  have  obviously 

W  =  pfdv  =  p{v-v,)  (17) 

Vo 

2.  Expansion  at  constant  temperature.  In  this  case  we  have,  by  equation  (6), 
R  T 

p  ~-=       ,  and  therefore 

V 

V 

W  =  Rt/*—  =  R  T  loge-,  or  =  RT  log  ^'       .       .  (18) 

1  ^0  P 

3.  Expansion  without  loss  or  gain  of  heat.  According  to  (16),  when  a  gas  does 
not  lose  or  gain  heat,  we  have  ^  ^  N  y-^',  and  therefore 


V 


1  -  k 

or,  putting  for  N  its  value  PoVj-^, 

This,  on  transforming  the  last  term  by  means  of  (16)  and  (14)  respectively,  gives 

k-l 


rC 


■  ''''' 


and 

W 


^    '}\  V.  {\-\\  =    A  -  (T„  -  T)  -  JcMT,,  -  T)  (196-) 
Coeffcients  of  Adiahatic  and  Isothermal  Elasticity.— definition  of  the  coefficient 
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of  volume-elasticity  at  constant  temperature  is  given  by  equation   (3),  namely 

e  =  —V  ~ ,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  for  a  perfect  gas  this  becomes  e  =p.  Elas- 
dv 

ticity  of  volume  being  the  only  kind  of  elasticity  exhibited  by  gases,  we  may  say 
generally  that  the  elasticity  of  a  perfect  gas  at  constant  temperature  is  measured  by 
the  pressure  of  the  gas.  This  relation,  however,  no  longer  holds  good  if  temperature 
is  not  constant.  In  general,  the  temperature  of  a  gas  varies  while  it  is  undergoing 
any  change  of  volume,  and  the  different  ways  in  which  it  may  vary  are  infinitely 
numerous.  Hence  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  a  gas  may  have  an  infinite  number  of 
different  values,  and  has  no  definite  meaning  except  under  stated  conditions.  The 
coefficient  corresponding  to  constant  temperature,  the  value  of  which  has  just  been 
given,  is  often  called  for  distinction  the  coefficient  of  isothermal  elasticity.  Another 
special  condition  of  much  importance  is  that  of  no  loss  or  gain  of  heat.  The  corre- 
sponding coefficient  of  elasticity  is  called  the  coefficient  of  adiahatic  elasticity,  and 
may  be  denoted  by  E.  Its  value  for  a  perfect  gas  follows  at  once  from  equation  (12c), 
which,  with  the  condition  that  no  heat  is  lost  or  gained,  becomes 


whence 


cl  df  +  Cgdv  = 

v%  =   (20) 

dv  c 


Consequently  the  adiabatic  elasticity  of  a  perfect  gas  bears  to  the  isothermal  elasticity 
the  same  ratio  as  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  bears  to  the  specific  heat 
at  constant  volume. 

Experbnental  determination  of  the  ratio  k  of  the  specific  heat  C  under  constant  Pressure 
to  the  specific  heat  c  at  constant  Volume. — First  Method :  A  large  volume  of  gas  is 
suddenly  compressed,  so  that  its  pressure  rises  from  to  pn.  The  process  being  very 
rapid,  the  compression  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  without  loss  or  gaiii  of 
heat;  hence,  by  (15),  if  the  initial  temperature  be  denoted  by  ty,  the  final  tempera- 
ture t^  will  be  given  by 

{a  +  t,)p,  "    -  (a  +  t^)p^  *  • 

On  now  leaving  the  gas  to  itself  without  further  change  of  volume,  the  heat  due  to 
the  compression  will  be  gradually  dissipated,  and,  when  the  temperature  has  returned 
to  the  original  value  t^,  the  pressure  will  have  attained  a  value,  say  ^3,  intermediate 
between  p^  and  I'o  determine  p^,  we  have  to  consider  that  p^  and  p.^  are  the  pres- 
sures of  the  same  quantity  of  gas  occupying  the  same  volume  at  the  temperatures 

and  t.  ;  consequently -— — ?  =       and  therefore 
a  +  ty  2?3 


P2  ^  (Pz 

Pz  \'Pl 


k  -  1 

k 


Taking  logarithms  of  both  sides,  we  get  from  this : 

log  ^2  -  \ogp^  =  ^-JZlilogp^  -  log^),); 

whence 

^  ^  C  ^  logj?2  -  log  Pi 
c       logi?3  -  log_2?i 


(21) 


It  is  evident  that  a  corresponding  expression  might  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  an 
adiabatic  rarefaction  instead  of  an  adiabatic  compression. 

Second  Method. — The  determination  of  the  ratio  C  :  c  by  the  method  last  given 
depends  essentially  on  the  relation  between  simultaneous  changes  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature during  an  adiabatic  process.  Another  method  may  be  founded  on  the  relation 
between  changes  of  pressure  and  changes  of  volume  during  a  similar  process.  The 
measurement  of  velocity  of  sound  in  air  affords  the  most  accurate  data  for  determining 
this  relation,  since  the  alternate  compressions  and  rarefactions  which  constitute  a  train 
of  sound-waves  follow  each  other  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  almost  strictly  adiabatic. 
From  dynamical  principles  it  follows  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  disturbance  of 

the  character  of  a  wave  of  sound  is  propagated  in  a  medium  of  density  p  is  V--= 
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E  standing  for  the  adiabatie  elasticity  as  above  defined,  whose  value  in  the  case  of  a 
perfect  gas  is  by  equation  (20),  kp.    This  gives  for  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  : 

k  =  Y'-P  (22) 

c  p 

Third  Method. — Equation  (13),  namely  E  =  J(C  —  c),  gives  an  expression  fore  in  terms 

of  C  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat :  c  =  C  — And  as  both  these  quantities 

J 

can  be  found  by  direct  experiment,  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  can  be  deduced 
from  this  expression. 

Energy  of  a  Body  or  System  of  Bodies. — The  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy 
may  be  expressed  in  relation  to  the  matters  under  discussion  in  this  article  by  the 
equation : 

Jc^Q  =  ^^I  +  6?W; 

where  J  dQ,  is  the  energy  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  heat,  dOi,  received  by  a  body 
or  system,  dl,  the  increment  of  energy  within  the  body,  and  cZW  the  energy  given 
out  (whether  in  the  form  of  heat  or  of  energy  in  any  other  form)  to  other  bodies. 
The  terms  dl  and  may  both  be  broken  up  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the 
various  effects,  internal  or  external,  produced.  For  the  present  we  will  consider 
internal  effects  only,  and  write  : 

dl  ^  :i  cdt  +  dW  +  dK  +  dP, 

c  dt  being  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed  in  causing  rise  of  temperature,  dM.  the 
energy  spent  in  producing  molecular  changes  other  than  those  showing  themselves  as 
changes  of  temperature,  cZK  the  increment  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  visible  motion, 
and  dF  the  increment  of  potential  energy  (due,  for  example,  to  increased  height  above 
the  sea-level).    With  this  notation  we  have  : 

J  dot  =  ^  cdt  +  dM  -i-  dK  +  dF  +  dW     .       .       .  (23) 

This  equation  allows  us  to  draw  some  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
flow  of  fluids.  At  present  we  will  apply  it  to  the  case  of  a  gas  forced,  at  constant 
pressure  p^,  through  a  narrow  channel  or  porous  plug,  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
there  is  a  constant  pressure  p,  without  loss  or  gain  of  heat  from  external  bodies,  and 
without  change  of  level  or  alteration  of  potential  energy  from  any  other  cause.  Then 
dCi  =  0,  and  ^P  =  0;  hence,  if  Kq,  M^,  W^,  and  tf,  denote  initial  conditions,  and  K, 
M,  W,  and  t  the  corresponding  conditions  of  the  gas  after  escaping,  we  have 

K  -  Ko   !    M  -  Mo  +  W  -  W„  +  J/bdt  =  0. 

to 

For  K  — Kq  we  may  write  ^{u^  —  Uf,-),  and  for  W  — we  may  put  p  v—p^  y^,  where 
^0  and  p  are  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug,  and  f  ^  and  v  the  corresponding 
volumes  of  the  uiiit-mass.  Therefore,  since  for  gases  c  is  constant,  see  (13),  and 
M-M,  =  0: 

^{u'  -  V)  =  p,v„  -  pv  +  Jc{t,  -  t). 

Since  pv  =  R(a  + 1),  and  R  =  J(0  —  c),  this  gives,  if  we  put     =  0  : 

^iC'  =  JCC^o  -  0  (24) 

to  determine  the  velocity  ii  with  which  a  gas  escapes  from  under  pressure.  To 
determine  t^  —  t  in  terms  of  the  initial  and  final  pressures,  we  have,  by  (15), 
k-\ 
k 

^Jl^o  =  (h\      ,  and  therefore, 

a+t      \p/  ^  ^ 

lu^  =  JC(«  +  o[l  -  ^  ]      .       .       .  (25) 

If  the  friction  of  the  gas  against  the  channel  by  which  it  escapes  is  so  great  as  to 
make  the  final  velocity  u  =  0,  or  if  the  velocity  is  destroyed  by  eddies,  as  happens  in 
any  case  after  a  short  time,  we  see  by  equation  (24)  that,  for  a  perfect  gas,  the  final 
temperature  is  the  same  as  the  initial  temperature  ^'^.^  From  (25)  it  appears  that 
the  velocity  of  efflux  increases  as  the  final  pressure  diminishes,  becoming  a  maximum  = 

./TJolTTl,)  or 

when  the  escape  takes  place  into  a  vacuum  (p^O). 
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Second  Principle  of  Thermodynamics. 

It  has  been  shown  already  (pp.  1924,  1925)  that  heat  can  be  converted  into  work 
as  the  result  of  a  cycle  of  operations  performed  upon  a  body,  such  that  the  body  is  at 
the  end  of  the  cycle  in  the  same  state  in  every  respect  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  ; 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  in  all  such  cases,  heat  must  be  given  to  the  body  at  a 
relatively  high  temperature  or  temperatures,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  heat  removed 
from  it  at  a  lower  temperature  or  temperatures,  the  difference  between  the  heat  given 
and  the  heat  withdrawn  being  the  quantity  converted  into  work.  The  proportion 
which  this  difference  bears  to  the  total  quantity  of  heat  given  to  the  body  is  called  the 
efficiency  of  the  cycle,  regarded  as  a  means  of  converting  heat  into  work.  That  is,  if 
Q  be  the  quantity  of  heat  given  to  the  body  which  undergoes  the  cycle  of  changes, 
and  Q'  the  quantity  withdrawn  from  it,  the  efficiency  is : 

M  =  ^'  ~  ^'  (26) 

and  the  quantity  of  work  done,  being  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  trans- 
formed, is : 

W  =  J(Q    -  Q!)  =  JMQ. 

From  the  form  of  the  expression  (26),  it  is  obvious  that  the  extreme  values  of  M  are 
a  maximum  =  1  when  Q!  =  0,  and  a  minimum  =  0  when  Q,'  =  Q.  The  efficiency  of 
any  cycle  is  therefore  represented  by  a  proper  fraction.  As  already  stated 
(p.  1925),  it  was  shown  by  Carnot  that  the  greatest  value  that  M  can  have  in  any 
given  case  depends  solely  on  the  temperatures  at  which  heat  is  received  and  given  out 
respectively  by  the  '  working  substance '  (that  is,  by  the  body  by  whose  changes  the 
transformation  of  heat  into  work  is  effected).  Carnot  further  showed  that  the  neces 
sary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  efficiency  of  any  cycle  being  as  great  as  it  can  be 
for  the  temperatures  occurring  in  the  cycle,  is  the  condition  of  reversibility — that  is, 
that  the  changes  of  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature,  which  constitute  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cycle,  shall  each  be  capable  of  being  inverted,  and  that  the  series  of 
operations  can  be  gone  through  in  the  opposite  order.  This  criterion  of  reversibility 
excludes,  as  Carnot  showed,  all  communication  of  heat  between  bodies  at  different 
temperatures,  as  well  as  all  conversion  of  work  into  heat  by  the  collision  of  unelastic 
bodies,  or  by  friction  of  any  kind,  since  none  of  these  processes  can  be  directly 
reversed. 

The  simplest  kind  of  reversible  cycle  is  one  described  by  Carnot,  consisting  of 
four  operations,  as  follows : 

1.  The  working  substance,  whose  initial  condition  may  be  denoted  by^p,  Vj  t\  is 
compressed  adiabatically,  till  its  temperature  is  raised  to  t,  and  its  pressure  and 
volume  have  become     and  n.^. 

2.  The  substance  is  put  into  contact  with  a  source  of  heat  at  temperature  t,  and, 
by  slowly  decreasing  the  pressure  to  jOg,  the  volume  is  increased  to  o.^,  while  heat  is 
supplied  from  the  source  so  as  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  substance  at  t. 
(It  is  to  be  noted  here  that,  in  order  to  make  heat  pass  from  the  source  into  the 
working  substance,  the  temperature  of  the  latter  must  be  lower  than  t ;  but,  if  the 
expansion  takes  place  slowly  enough,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  sub- 
stance and  the  source  may  be  as  small  as  we  please,  and  such  that  an  increment  of 
the  temperature  of  the  substance  less  than  any  assigned  amount  would  suffice  to  cause 
heat  to  pass  the  other  way.) 

3.  The  substance  is  withdrawn  from  the  source  and  allowed  to  expand  adia- 
batically till  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  the  original  point  t' ,  and  pressure  and 
volume  have  become  -p^  and  v^. 

4.  The  substance  is  put  in  contact  with  a  receptacle  of  heat  at  temperature  t\  and 
slowly  compressed  till  the  pressure  and  volume  have  regained  their  initial  values  ^,  y,, 
while  the  temperature  remains  constantly  t'. 

The  working  substance  is  now  in  the  same  state  in  every  respect  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle.  Work  is  done  by  the  substance  during  operations  2  and  3, 
and  work  is  done  upon  it  during  operations  4  and  1 ,  and  the  work  gained  as  the  result 
of  the  whole  cycle,  namely,  the  difference  between  the  work  done  by  the  body  and 
the  work  done  upon  it,  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  the  heat  which  disappears  during 
the  cycle  ;  that  is,  the  work  done  is  J  (Q  — Q'))  if  the  heat  taken  up  during  the  second 
operation  is  denoted  by  Q,  and  that  given  out  during  the  fourth  by  Q' ;  for,  since  there 
is  no  gain  or  loss  of  heat  during  operations  1  and  3,  the  quantity  transformed  into 
heat  during  the  complete  cycle  must  be  equal  to  Q  — Q'. 
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According  to  Carnot's  conclusion,  a  proof  of  which  will  be  given  presently,  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  cycle  as  the  one  just  described  is  the  same  whatever  the  working 
substance;  we  may  therefore,  in  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  cycle,  choose 
any  material  we  please.  The  problem  becomes  simplest  if  we  suppose  rhe  material  to 
be  a  perfect  gas.  Then,  the  work  done  by  the  substance  during  operation  2  is,  by  (18), 


W  -  R(a  +  Olog^'^ 
v., 


and  the  heat  taken  in  during  the  same  operation  is 

J 

The  work  done  on  the  substance  during  the  fourth  operation  is 


W  =  R(a  -t  f) 


and  the  heat  given  out  is 


Q'  =  log  v,^ 


The  efficiency  of  the  cycle  is,  therefore. 


M  = 


(a  +  0 


but,  since  becomes  as  the  result  of  an  adiabatic  compression  during  which 
temperature  rises  from  t'  to  t,  and  becomes  by  an  adiabatic  expansion  accom- 
panied by  fall  of  temperature  from  t  to  t',  we  have,  by  (14), 

^  =  ^,  and  therefore  ^'^ 


"2  ''a 


It  follows  that  the  logarithms  in  the  expression  for  M  are  all  equal,  and  therefore 
that  the  expression  reduces  to 

-  +    0    -  +    t')      ^      t   -    t'  ,cy^. 

a  +  t  a  +  t  '       '  ' 

The  result  of  (27)  is,  in  words,  that  the  efficiency  of  a  cycle  such  as  that  described 
— known  as  a  '  Carnot's  cycle ' — consisting  of  an  adiabatic  compression  and  an  adia- 
batic expansion,  alternating  with  an  isothermal  expansion  and  isothermal  compression, 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  at  which  heat  is  taken  in  and  given  out 
respectively  by  the  working  substance  (that  is,  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  at 
which  the  two  isothermal  processes  take  place),  divided  by  the  temperature  at  which 
heat  is  taken  in  increased  by  the  constant  quantity  a  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
zero-point  of  the  thermometric  scale  employed.  Before  going  further,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  discuss.a  little  more  fully  the  physical  significance  of  this  constant. 

It  is  implied  in  equation  (6),  j)  v  =  ^  {a  +  t),  which  we  have  taken  as  the  starting 
point  for  what  has  been  said  about  the  properties  of  perfect  gases,  that  the  thermo- 
metric scale  is  such  that  equal  differences  of  temperature  cause  equal  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  product  ^  y  for  a  constant  quantity  of  a  perfect  gas.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  we  agree  to  measure  temperatures  by  a  perfect  gas  thermometer, 
but  it  leaves  us  free  to  choose  arbitrarily  the  size  of  the  degrees  and  the  zero-point  of 
the  scale.  As  to  the  former  point,  it  is  most  convenient  to  define  a  degree  of  tempera- 
ture as  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  interval  between  the  temperatures  of  melting 
ice  and  of  saturated  steam,  both  being  under  standard  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
whenever  the  size  of  a  degree  comes  into  account  in  this  article,  this  definition  is  to 
be  understood.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  zero,  it  is  evident  that  the  natural 
zero  of  a  perfect  gas  thermometer  is  the  point  at  which  the  product  p  v  would  vanish, 
that  is,  the  point  denoted  by  putting  t  =  —  a.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  symbols 
T,  Tj,  To,  .  .  .  which  w^e  have  hitherto  used  merely  as  abbreviations  for  a-\-t,  a  +  t^, 
a  +  to,  .  .  .  maybe  interpreted  as  indicating  the  temperatures  reckoned  from  the 
natural  zero  of  the  perfect  gas  Jiermometer  which  are  respectively  identical  with 
those  which,  when  reckoned  from  the  arbitrary  zero,  are  denoted  by  t,  t^,  t.^.  .  .  . 
Consequently,  expressing  the  temperatures  at  which  heat  is  taken  in  and  given  out 
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during  a  Carnot's  cycle  by  reference  to  the  zero-point  of  the  perfect  gas  thermometer, 
equation  (27)  assumes  the  more  symmetrical  form  : 
T  —  T' 

M  =  .      .      .      .      .      .  (27') 


Also,  from  (27) : 

Q  T 


(28) 


or,  the  quantities  of  heat  taken  in  and  given  out  by  a  substance  in  going  through 
Carnot's  cycle  of  operations  are  proportional  to  the  temperatures,  measured  from  the 
zero-point  of  a  perfect  gas  thermometer,  at  which  the  reception  and  rejection  of  heat 
respectively  take  place. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  work- 
ing substance  by  adiabatic  expansion  to  the  zero-point  of  the  gas  thermometer,  the 
quantity  of  heat,  Q',  which  it  would  give  out  during  compression  would  be  nothing  ; 
or,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  taken  in  by  the  substance  would  be  converted  into  work. 
The  same  result  follows  also  from  (27'),  for  if  T'  becomes  nothing,  we  get  M=  1. 

All  reversible  cycles,  for  which  the  temperature  of  taking  in  heat  is  the  same,  and 
also  the  temperature  of  giving  out  heat,  have  the  same  coefficient  of  efficiency. — This 
important  result,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  first  established  by  Carnot,  may  be 
proved  as  follows.  Let  two  substances,  A  and  B,  go  through  a  perfectly  reversible 
cycle  of  processes,  each  of  them  taking  in  the  same  quantity  of  heat  at  temperature  t 
and  giving  out  heat  at  temperature  t',  and,  if  it  be  possible,  let  the  cycle  gone  through 
by  A  be  more  efficient  than  that  gone  through  by  B.  Then, 

Ma  =  ^~  ^'^    and    Mb  =  ^  ^1^  ; 

wherefore,  if  Qa  =  Qb>  since  M  is  >Mb,  weget 

Q'a  <  Q'b. 

Now  let  B  go  through  its  cycle  in  reverse  order :  during  each  repetition  of  the  cycle  a 
quantity  of  work,  Wg  =  J  Mb  (Qb  —  Q-'b).  must  be  done  upon  B,  which  during  the  same 
time  takes  in  a  quantity  of  heat  Q'b  from  what  was  before  the  receptacle  for  heat  at 
temperature  t',  and  gives  a  quantity  Qb  to  what  was  previously  the  source  at  tem- 
perature t.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  substance  A  goes  through  its  cycle  in  direct 
order,  taking  in  a  quantity  of  heat  Qa  =  Qb  temperature  t,  and  giving  out  a  quantity 
Q'a<Q'b,  it  does  a  quantity  of  work  Wa  =  J  (Qa  — Q'a)  >  Wb.  Hence  the  com- 
bined effect  is  that  the  source  at  temperature  t  neither  loses  nor  gains  heat  on  the 
whole,  although  at  each  repetition  of  the  double  cycle  a  quantity  of  work  is  done 
=  Wa  — Wb  at  the  expense  of  an  equivalent  of  heat  Q'^  — Q'a  withdrawn  from  the 
receptacle  at  the  (relatively)  low  temperature  t'. 

Or,  again,  let  us  suppose  that  at  each  repetition  of  the  cycles  gone  through  by  the 
substances  A  and  B,  equal  quantities  of  work  are  done — a  condition  expressed  by  the 
equation  Ma  Qa  =  Qb,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  let  Ma  be  greater  than  Mb.  Then  Qb 
must  be  greater  than  Qa,  and,  also,  as  is  easily  proved,  Q'b  must  be  greater  than  Q'a 
If  the  substance  B  goes  through  its  cycle  in  reverse  order,  converting  work  into  heat, 
while  A  performs  a  direct  cycle,  converting  heat  into  work,  on  the  whole  no  work  will 
be  lost  or  gained,  but  a  quantity  of  heat  Qb  — Qa  will  be  gained  by  the  source  at  every 
repetition  of  the  double  cycle,  and  a  quantity  Q'b  — Qa  will  be  lost  by  the  receptacle. 
That  is,  heat  will  be  transferred  from  a  colder  body  to  a  hotter  body  without  ex- 
penditure of  work. 

Either  of  these  results,  arrived  at  by  supposing  it  possible  that  two  reversible 
cycles  worked  between  the  same  temperatures  can  have  different  coefficients  of 
efficiency,  is  inconsistent  with  all  experience  of  the  properties  of  heat.  "We  therefore 
conclude  that  all  reversible  cycles  worked  between  the  same  temperatures  have  the  same 
efficiency. 

The  proofs  of  this  proposition  given  above  are  modifications  of  Carnot's  proof  in 
order  to  bring  it  mto  harmony  with  the  discovery  of  the  mutual  convertibility  of  heat 
and  work.  The  first  is  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson  (Edin.  Roy.  Sac.  Tr.  1851),  who 
bases  it  upon  the  axiom  that  It  is  impossible,  by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency, 
to  derive  mechanical  effect  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  coldest  of  surrounding  objects,  which  is  a  correct  expression  of  experience, 
if  understood  of  closed  cycles  of  processes,  as  in  the  application  here  made  of  it,  but 
is  not  true  if  applied  to  single  processes, — as,  for  example,  the  adiabatic  expansion  of 
a  gas.  The  second  proof  was  first  given  by  Clausius  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxix,  1850),  who 
starts  from  the  assumption  that  heat  cannot  pass  of  itself  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer 
body. 
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Absolute  Temperature. — Since,  then,  the  efficiency  of  any  reversible  cycle  is  equal 
to  the  quotient  of  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  at  which  heat  is  taken  in 
and  given  out  respectively  divided  by  the  temperature,  counted  from  zero  of  the  per- 
fect gas  thermometer,  at  which  heat  is  taken  in,  the  efficiencies  of  two  cycles  in  which 
heat  is  received  at  the  same  temperature  are  to  each  other  as  the  intervals  of  tem- 
perature occurring  in  the  cycles.  That  is,  if  in  two  cycles  heat  is  taken  in  at  the 
same  temperature  T,  and  is  given  out  in  one  cycle  at  Tj  and  in  the  other  at  T.^,  we 
have : 

T  -  f  2      M,'         T  -  To  M.  ' 

where  M,  and      are  the  efficiencies  of  the  respective  cycles.  If,  however,  W,  and 
denote  the  amounts  of  work  resulting  from  the  reception  of  equal  quantities  of  heat 

M  W 

by  the  working  substances  of  the  two  cycles,  therefore 

W  —  W 

  To  =  (T  —  T  )     ^   —  ^ 

1  2  2 

if  we  select  arbitrarily  two  of  the  temperatures  occurring  in  this  formula,  the  third  is 
defined  by  reference  to  them ;  moreover,  since  the  formula  contains  only  differences  of 
temperature,  it  is  equally  applicable  whatever  the  zero-point  to  which  the  tempera- 
tures are  referred.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  T  to  be  the  temperature  of  saturated 
steam  under  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  and  T2  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
under  the  same  pressure,  and  agree  that  the  numerical  value  of  this  interval  shall  be 
100,  we  may  write 

T,  -  T2  =  100  l!2_wj 

Wo 

Lastly,  if  we  take  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  as  the  zero-point  of  our  scale,  we 
have  T2  =  Oj,  and  therefore 

T,  -  100 

Wo 

gives  the  temperature  Tj  expressed  by  reference  to  what  may  be  called  the  absolute 
centigrade  scale.  That  is  to  say,  the  numerical  value  of  the  temperature  Tj  is  assigned 
relatively  to  the  usual  fixed  points  of  the  centigrade  scale  by  means  of  the  ratio  of  two 
quantities  of  work,  a  ratio  which  is  expressible  in  terms  of  dynamical  units  (ergs), 
and  does  not  involve  a  reference  to  the  physical  properties  of  any  particular  substance. 
The  absolute  scale  of  temperature  thus  arrived  at  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Thomson.  It  is  identical  with  the  scale  of  the  perfect  gas  thermometer,  but  the  con- 
ception is  of  fundamental  importance,  since  it  affijrds  a  real  method  of  comparing 
intervals  of  temperature  by  means  of  possible  measurements  with  real  substances, 
instead  of  a  merely  theoretical  definition  based  on  properties  assigned  to  a  hypothetical 
material. 

Complex  Cycles. — In  the  operations  which  constitute  a  Carnot's  cycle,  change  of 
temperature  and  change  of  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  working  substance  occur 
separately.  But  in  ordinary  circumstances  both  these  changes  take  place  together. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  succession  of  very  small  changes  of  temperature,  alter- 
nating with  very  small  increments  or  decrements  in  the  quantity  of  heat  possessed  by 
a  body,  may  be  made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  we  please  any  reversible  process  wherein 
temperature  and  quantity  of  heat  both  change  continuously  and  at  the  same  time. 
Hence,  in  any  case  where  such  a  process  forms  part  of  a  cycle,  it  will  not  cause  any 
finite  difference  in  the  result  if  we  imagine  it  replaced  by  a  sufficiently  great  number 
of  sufficiently  small  alternate  adiabatic  and  isothermal  operations. 

In  a  Carnot's  cycle,  taking  a  quantity  of  heat  Q,  from  a  source  at  temperature  T, 

and  rejecting  heat  at  T',  the  amount  transformed  into  work,  namely  ^  (T  — T'),  is  the 

same  as  the  amount  that  would  be  transformed  if  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  Q  Avere 
subdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  cZQ,  and  each  part  were  em- 
ployed in  a  cycle  worked  between  the  same  temperatures  T  and  T' ;  for  the  heat  trans- 
formed into  work  by  each  such  elementary  cycle  would  be  -j^  (T  — T'),  and  therefore 

the  amount  transformed  by  all  together  would  be  (T-T')  =  ^(T-T').  Again, 

if  the  interval  of  temperature  T  — T'be  subdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely 
small  parts,    T,  the  effect  of  the  complete  cycle  will  be  the  same  as  the  combined 
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effect  of  an  infinite  number  of  cycles  of  infinitesimal  range,  the  first  of  which  takes  in 

T 

the  quantity  of  heat  Q,  at  T,  and  gives  out  Qj  =  Q_I  at  Tj,  while  the  second  take^  in 
T 

Q,  at  T„  and  gives  out  Q^^Q'iTfr         ;  the  third  takes  in  at 

T  T' 
Q3  =  Q^  at  Tg,  and  so  on,  the  last  one  taking  in  Q„  at  T^  and  giving  out  Q,'  =  Q„^ 

at  T'  where  T-T,=Ti-T2=  .  .  .  =T„-T'  =  cZT.  The  truth  of  this  becomes 
apparent  if  we  consider  that  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  during  any  one  elementary 
cycle  is  just  equal  to  the  quantity  taken  in  during  the  elementary  cycle  next  in  order 
of  temperature,  so  that  the  nett  result  of  all  the  elementary  cycles  taken  together  is 
a  quantity  Q,  taken  in  at  T,  and  a  quantity  Q,'  given  out  at  T',  no  heat  being  either 
taken  in  or  given  out  on  the  whole  at  intermediate  temperatures.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  beat  Q,  and  Q'  has  been  con- 
verted into  work,  just  as  would  be  the  result  of  the  original  cycle.  This  conclusion 
may  also  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  quantities  of  heat  transformed  by  the 

several  elementary  cycles,  namely  ^  dT,  ^  dT^  .  .  .  the  total  amount  transformed 

being  the  sum  of  all  these;  but  since  ^  =  ^'=  .  .  the    sum  becomes 

J-    J-i  i« 

If  we  now  suppose  both  kinds  of  subdivisions  that  have  been  considered  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  have,  instead  of  the  single  cycle,  during  which 
the  finite  quantity  of  heat  Q  is  received  from  the  source,  and  worked  between  the 
temperatures  T  and  T',  which  have  a  finite  difference,  an  infinite  number  of  cycles 
each  taking  in  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  heat  and  working  through  an  infinitesimal 
range  of  temperature ;  but  the  combined  effect  of  the  infinitely  small  cycles  will  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  original  finite  cycle. 

Similarly,  any  reversible  cycle,. even  if  including  operations  during  which  change  of 
temperature  and  loss  or  gain  of  heat  take  place  simultaneously,  may  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  Carnot's  cycles,  such  that  the  tempera- 
tures at  which  heat  is  taken  in  and  given  out,  and  the  nett  quantities  of  heat  taken 
in  and  given  out  at  those  temperatures,  are  the  same  for  the  combined  infinitesimal 
cycles  as  for  the  single  finite  cycle. 

General  expression  for  Reversible  Cycles. — It  was  shown  above  [equation  (28)], 
that  in  a  Carnot's  cycle  working  between  the  absolute  temperatures  T  and  T',  a 
quantity  of  heat  Q,  being  taken  in  at  the  former  temperature,  and  a  quantity  Q'  given 
out  at  the  latter,  the  following  relation  holds : 

Q  ^  Q' 
T  T'* 

Or,  reckoning  heat  given  out  as  a  negative  quantity  taken  in  : 


We  have  now  seen  that  any  reversible  cycle  may  be  looked  upon  as  built  up  from  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  cycles.  To  each  of  these  elementary  cycles  taken 
separately,  the  result  just  pointed  out  must  apply,  and  therefore  it  must  apply  to  all 
of  them  taken  together.  We  may  therefore  write  the  following  equation  as  applicable 
to  every  reversible  cycle: 


/ 


=  0  (29) 


Condition  of  Maximum  EfficiencT/  of  a  Reversible  Cycle. — The  quantity  of  heat  trans- 
formed into  work  in  a  complex  cycle  may  be  expressed  by 

^  T,  -  T/       ^  T.,  -  To'       r>  Ts  -  Tg' 

where  the  separate  terms  represent  the  quantities  transformed  by  the  several  simple 
cycles,  which  together  make  up  the  complex  cycle.  If  T  and  T'  respectively  represent  the 
highest  and  lowest  temperatures  occurring  during  the  cycle,  it  is  evident  that  the  sum  of 

T  — T' 

the  above  terms  is  less  than  (Qj  +  +  •  •  •  )  — ^17— >  which  would  express  the  quantity  of 
heat  transformed,  if  the  whole  quantity  taken  in  during  the  cycle  were  taken  in  at  the 
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highest  temperature  T,  and  if  the  whole  quantity  given  out  were  given  out  at  the 
lowest  temperature  T'. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  from  a  given 
quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  a  steam-engine,  or  other  contrivance  for  transforming 
heat  into  work,  the  supply  of  heat  should  take  place  at  as  high  a  temperature,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  heat  at  as  low  a  temperature,  as  possible. 


Application  of  Thermodynamic  Principles. 

Many  important  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  the  two  fundamental  principles 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  first  principle  tells  us  that,  when  heat  is 
transformed  into  work,  the  work  done  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  disappears  ;  the  second  enables  us  to  determine  the  proportion  of  a  given  quantity 
of  heat  which  undergoes  transformation  under  definite  conditions.  Combining  the 
two,  we  are  able,  in  relation  to  many  physical  processes  to  establish  equations  which 
exhibit  on  one  side  the  work  done  during  the  processes  expressed  in  terms  of 
mechanical  quantities,  while  on  the  other  side  we  have  equivalent  expressions  in  terms 
of  thermal  quantities. 

Belations  betweenthe  Thermal  Coefficients. — Of  the  nine  coefficients  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  thermal  relations  of  ditfer- 
ent  bodies,  only  a,  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  e,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  C, 
the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure,  have  hitherto  been  made  the  subjects  of 
direct  experimental  determination.  It  is  therefore  essential,  if  the  formulae  in  which 
these  coefficients  occur  are  to  have  any  definite  meaning,  that  their  values  should  be 
known  in  terms  of  the  three  coefficients  already  mentioned.  We  proceed  to  show  how 
this  knowledge  can  be  arrived  at. 

"We  recall  in  the  first  place  the  following  relation  between  the  coefficient  of  in- 
crease of  pressure  jS,  and  the  coefficients  a  and  e,  equation  (4),  namely : 

^  =  ^^ 

p 

Considering  now  an  infinitesimal  Carnot's  cycle,  we  have  as  the  thermal  expression 
<^T 

for  the  work  done,  J  c2Q  — ,  and  as  the  mechanical  expression  for  the  same,  dp  dv ; 
whence  the  equation 

T 

J  <ZQ  =  -r—  dp  dv. 

(t  X 

But  here  dQ>  is  the  quantity  of  heat  taken  in  during  a  small  isothermal  increase  of 
volume  dv  at  the  temperature  T :  hence,  b}"-  (5a),  we  have  dQi=l  dv.  Also,  to 
determine  dp,  the  amount  by  which  the  pressure  during  expansion  exceeds  the  pres- 
sure during  compression,  we  have  dp  =      dT,  where  ^  is  the  rate  of  change  of 

pressure  with  temperature  when  volume  is  constant.  Introducing  these  values  into  the 
above  equation,  we  get : 

:ildv  =  "^^.^.dT.do 


(ZT  dT 


J  '  dT 


by  (2) 


-p^  =  ^ae 


(30) 


Combining  equations  (oa)  and  (5^),  and  putting  dp  =  0,  we  have 

by 


7  dv  J 
-  c  =  I       =  Iv 

It 


 (31) 

J  p 


if  p  -  ^  is  put  for  the  density  (mass  of  unit  volume)  of  the  substance. 


It 

V 
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Putting  dt  =  0,  equations  (5a)  and  {5h)  give 

h  =  =   ~  ll 

dp  € 

J  p 

In  the  same  way  (5a)  and  (5c)  give 

cdt  +  I  dv  ~  Kdp  +  Kdv  ; 

whence,  if  cZv^O, 

K  -  c        =    ^    —  ^ 
dp       p  a  € 

or,  by  (31), 

C        T  a 


(.33) 


and  (5i)  and  (5c),  if  dp  =  0,  give 


A  =  C-^  =  C       =  .       .       .  (34) 


dv 


av 


E  =   -  v^  =  V 
dv  K 


E 


Coefficient  of  Adiahatic  Elasticity. — The  coefficient  of  volume-elasticity  of  a  sub- 
stance is  defined  as  —v       but  the  ratio  dp  :  dv  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of 

the  substance,  but  also,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  gases,  upon  the  thermal 
conditions  to  which  it  is  subject.  If  temperature  remains  constant,  the  above  expres- 
sion represents  the  coefficient  of  isothermal  elasticity,  e.  Its  value  is  given  by  (5a) 
and  (56),  which,  if  dt  =  0,  yield 

.  =  -  „^  =  -  , 

dv  h 

The  coefl&cient  of  adiabatic  elasticity  E  is  given  by  (5c)  on  putting  cZQ  =  0,  namely, 

dp  X 
^  =  v~: 
dv  K 

which,  on  substituting  the  values  of  A  and  k  from  (34)  and  (33),  becomes 

^  =   

JCp 

or,  when  the  multiplier  of  €  in  the  denominator  of  this  expression  is  a  small  quantity, 
as  it  usually  is  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  we  have  approximately 

-{^-m  ''''' 

Dividing  (35)  by  €,  we  get  for  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  adiabatic  and  isothermal 
elasticity 

5  =   1   (36) 

6  _Ta^€  ^ 

JCp 

But  it  will  be  seen  from  equation  (31)  that  this  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  under 
constant  pressure  to  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume.  Hence,  for  all  bodies,  the 
ratio  of  the  two  elasticities  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats,  or 

?.=  2   (37) 

6  C 

The  various  thermal  coefficients,  as  well  as  the  coefficient  of  adiabatic  elasticity, 
have  thus  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  which  can  most  easily  be  made  the 
subject  of  direct  measurement.  The  expressions  now  given  are  of  general  application, 
and  include,  as  special  cases,  the  formulae  given  above  (p.  1927)  as  applying  to 
perfect  gases.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  relation  T  o  =  1,  a  being  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  a  perfect  gas. 

Absolute  Scale  of  Temperature. — As  already  explained,  the  temperatures  denoted  in 
the  above  formulae  are  supposed  to  be  measured  by  a  perfect  gas  thermometer,  and 
reckoned  from  the  natural  zero  of  such  a  scale.  But,  inasmuch  as  no  known  substance 
possesses  the  properties  attributed  to  a  perfect  gas,  a  perfect  gas  thermometer  can  be 
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only  an  ideal  instrument.  If,  however,  we  can  ascertain  how  far  the  properties  of  a 
real  gas  diifer  from  those  of  an  ideal  perfect  gas,  statements  of  temperature  referred 
to  a  thermometer  filled  with  this  gas  can  be  translated  into  the  corresponding  values 
referred  to  a  thermometer  constructed  with  a  perfect  gas.  Experiments  having  this 
object  in  view  have  been  carried  out  by  Dr.  Joule  and  Sir  William  Thomson  {Phil. 
Trans.  1854,  p.  321  ;  1862,  p.  579).  Their  method  was  to  force  a  gas  in  a  continuous 
stream  through  a  porous  plug  offering  so  much  resistance  to  its  passage  that  the  gas 
escaped  from  the  plug  with  only  a  negligible  velocity,  even  when  the  difference  of  pres- 
sures on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug  was  considerable.  If,  during  such  an  experiment,  the 
gas  does  not  lose  or  gain  heat,  it  appears,  from  (24),  that,  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas, 
there  would  be  no  change  of  temperature — the  final  result  being,  simply  that  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  is  diminished  and  its  volume  increased  by  its  passage  from  one 
side  of  the  plug  to  the  other.  Accordingly,  since  no  internal  work  is  done  during 
increase  of  volume  of  a  perfect  gas,  no  heat  is  used  up  and  no  change  of  temperature 
takes  place.  In  the  gases  experimented  upon,  a  slight  change  of  temperature  was 
always  observed — namel}',  a  fall  of  temperature  in  the  case  of  air,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  a  very  slight  rise  in  the  case  of  hydrogen.  The  alteration  of 
temperature  for  a  given  gas  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  change  of  pressure, 
and  smaller  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low  temperatures.  By  determining  the 
ratio  of  the  change  of  temperature  to  the  change  of  pressure  undergone  by  a  gas  under 
these  circumstances,  data  were  obtained  by  means  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  other 
data  respecting  the  properties  of  gases  derived  chiefly  from  Eegnault's  observations, 
it  is  possible  to  give  numerical  statements  of  temperatures  which  do  not  depend  upon 
the  special  properties  of  any  particular  substance.  The  following  statement  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  is  essentially  abridged  from  Sir  William 
Thomson's  article  Heat  in  the  Encyclop.  Britan.  9th  ed.  xi. 

Consider  in  the  first  place  a  series  of  four  operations  constituting  a  closed  cycle 
performed  on  any  substance  as  follows  : — 

'(1.)  Alter  the  bulk  or  shape  of  the  substance  till  it  becomes  warmer  to  any 
desired  degree.  (2.)  Keeping  it  now  at  this  higher  temperature,  alter  bulk  or  shape 
further,  and  generate  the  heat  which  the  substance  takes  to  keep  its  temperature  con- 
stant, by  stirring  water,  or  a  portion  of  the  substance  itself  if  it  is  partly  fluid,  and 
measure  the  quantity  of  work  spent  in  this  stirring.  (3.)  Bring  the  substance  back 
towards  its  original  bulk  and  shape  till  it  becomes  cooled  to  its  original  temperature. 
(4.)  Keeping  it  at  this  temperature,  reduce  it  to  its  original  bulk  and  shape,  carrying 
off*,  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  heat  which  it  must  part  with  to  prevent  it  be- 
coming warmed.  Find  by  a  special  experiment  how  much  work  must  be  done  to  give 
an  equal  amount  of  heat  to  an  equal  amount  of  water  by  stirring.  Then  the  ratio  of 
the  first  measured  quantity  of  .work  to  the  second  is  the  ratio  of  the  higher  tempera- 
ture to  the  lower  on  the  absolute  thermodynamic  scale.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  definition  of  absolute  temperature  given  in  this  paragraph 
agrees  with  that  already  given  in  this  article,  but  that  it  is  put  in  a  more  general 
form.  If  we  suppose  the  changes  of  temperature  taking  place  in  operations  (1)  and 
(3)  to  be  infinitely  small,  the  corresponding  changes  of  stress  will  also  be  infinitely  small. 
If  we  suppose  the  stress  upon  the  working  substance  to  be  a  uniform  pressure  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  that  its  average  amount  during  the  second  operation  is  'p,  its 
average  value  during  the  fourth  operation  will  be  ^  T  dp,  or  infinitely  near  to  its  value 
during  the  second  (the  plus  sign  would  apply  in  the  case  of  substances  such  as  water 
below  4°  C,  or  a  mixture  of  water  and  ice,  whose  temperature  is  lowered  by  increase 
of  pressure) ;  if,  further,  the  change  of  bulk  during  the  second  operation  is  denoted 
by  u,  the  work  done  during  this  operation  will  be  w=pu,  and  it  will  exceed  the  work 
done  during  the  fourth  operation  by  an  amount  (iw  =  m  (fp.  This  then  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  work  done  by  the  substance  upon  external  bodies  during  the  whole 
cycle  exceeds  the  work  done  by  them  upon  it.  We  may,  therefore,  in  accordance 
witli  equation  (28),  write 

dT  _  dw  _  udp 
T         w  w  ' 

or,  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  p, 

dT^  pu  dp  

T         w     p  ^ 

The  first  factor  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation,  called  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  the 
'  work  ratio,'  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  by  the  working  suljstance  upon 
external  bodies  during  the  second  operation  of  the  above  cycle,  to  the  total  amount  of 
work  done  upon  it  :  the  statement  of  the  equation  may  therefore  be  put  into  words  ag 
follows  : — 
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The  ratio  of  the  infinitesimal  rise  of  temperature  to  the  whole  absolute  temperature 
is  equal  to  the  work-ratio  multiplied  into  the  ratio  of  the  infinitesimal  increase  of  stress 
to  the  whole  stress. 

As  a  special  example  of  the  application  of  definition  of  absolute  temperature  in 
this  form,  consider  any  substance  subject  to  uniform  pressure  in  all  directions.  Let 
p  and  V  be  its  pressure  and  volume,  and  let  e  be  the  energy  which  must  be  given  to  it 
to  bring  it  from  any  conveniently  defined  zero  condition,  which  we  may  call  the  con- 
dition iPo%),  to  the  given  condition  {p  v).  Let  heat  be  communicated  to  the  substance 
so  as  to  cause  its  volume  to  increase  by  dv,  the  pressure  being  kept  constant.  The 

energy  of  the  body  will  thus  become  greater  by  the  amount  —  .  dv.     At  the  same 

dv 

time,  the  body  in  expanding  and  pressing  out  the  matter  around  it  does  work  to  the 
extent dv,  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  of  work  required  to  generate  the  heat 

given  to  it  must  be         +  P^dv. 

p 

Consequently  the  work-ratio  is  -y-  ,  and  therefore  by  (38) 

_  +  i? 

dv 

T         p  '  de  de    ,        '       '       ^  ^ 

ITv^^  -dTv^^ 

where  D  T  denotes  the  change  of  temperature  due  to  the  increase  of  pressure  dp,  the 
substance  being  prevented  the  while  from  either  losing  or  gaining  heat.  The  last 
condition  implies  that  the  change  of  energy  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  work  done  upon 
it  by  pressure  from  without,  or 

^  dv  +        dp      —  p  dv, 
dv  dp 

the  negative  sign  on  the  right  meaning  that  the  change  of  volume  dv  is  negative  if 
the  change  of  pressure  dp  is  positive.  Hence 

_  de_ 
dv  =    '  ^  dp. 

But 

dT        .  d 


DT 

dp 


or,  by  the  last  equation, 

DT  = 


dT 


DT 

Eliminating— — from  this  by  (39),  we  get 


(40). 


dv  )  dp 

To  connect  this  result  with  the  experiments  on  the  passage  of  fluids  through  a 
porous  plug,  we  may  proceed  as  follows  : — Let  ^  +  5p  be  the  constant  pressure  on  the 
fluid  before  passing  the  plug,  and  p  the  pressure  on  it  beyond  the  plug.  If,  as  is  the 
case  with  common  air,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  no  doubt  many  other 
gases,  the  fluid  leaves  the  plug  cooler  than  it  enters  it,  let  5w  be  the  amount  of  work 
which,  spent  in  stirring  the  fluid  flowing  from  the  plug,  would  restore  unit-mass  of  it 
to  the  original  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  is  warmed  by  passing 
the  plug,  as  is  the  case  with  hydrogen  and  all  ordinary  liquids,  let  5w  denote  the 
work  that  must  be  done  in  stirring  water  in  order  to  warm  it  as  much  as  it  would  be 
warmed  if  employed  to  cool  unit-mass  of  the  fluid  on  the  second  side  of  the  plug  to 
the  temperature  which  it  had  on  the  first  side.  In  this  case  Zw  is  to  be  reckoned 
negative,  as  it  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  taken  away  from  the  fluid  to  restore 
its  original  temperature.  Let  v  and  v  +  Sv,  e  and  e  +  5e,  respectively,  represent  the  volume 
and  energy  of  unit-mass  of  the  fluid  before  and  after  passing  the  plug,  the  symbols  in 
each  case  being  understood  as  referring  to  the  fluid  in  the  tranquil  parts  of  the  stream 
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where  it  is  unaiFected  by  the  rapids  caused  by  the  plug  or  by  the  eddies  due  to  the 
stirring.  Then  the  work  done  upon  the  fluid  while  approaching  the  plug,»and  done 
by  it  while  flowing  away  from  the  plug,  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  pressed  towards 
the  plug  by  a  piston  exerting  a  constant  pressure  p  +  8p  per  unit  of  surface,  and  a 
piston  exerting  a  constant  pressure  p  were  pushed  forward  by  the  escaping  fluid. 
The  work  done  by  the  first  piston  upon  unit-mass  of  the  fluid  would  be 
(p  +  dp){v+5v),  and  that  done  upon  the  second  by  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  pv. 
The  whole  quantity  of  work  done  on  unit-mass  of  the  fluid  therefore  exceeds  the  work 
done  by  it  by 

(p  +  5p){v  +  5y)  —  _p  ?;  +  8w  =     Sv  +  w  Sp  +  8w, 

and  this  consequently  must  be  the  gain  of  energy  by  the  fluid,  or  the  amount  by 
which  e,  the  energy  per  unit-mass  beyond  the  plug,  exceeds  e  +  Se,  the  energy  per 
unit-mass  of  the  fluid  approaching  the  plug  :  that  is, 

—  Se  =  pdv  +  V  5p  +  dw  .       .       .       .  (41) 

Now  the  combined  effect  of  the  plug  and  the  stirring  is  to  make  the  temperature  of 
the  fluid  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  pressure  from  p+dp  to  p,  and  the 
change  of  volume  from  v+Sv  to  v;  in  other  words,  the  changes  of  temperature  cor- 
responding to  the  changes  of  pressure  and  of  volume  taken  separately  are  such  as  to 
compensate  each  other,  or 

ST  =  4^  8»  +  ^  8t;  =  0; 
dp  dv 

that  is, 

dp       dv  ^' 
And  the  change  of  energy  may  be  written 

8.  =         8^  +  8.. 

dp  dv 

Putting  these  values  of  Sv  and  8c  into  equation  (41),  and  at  the  same  time  dividing 
by  8^,  we  get 

dp       '    '  dp' 
Combining  this  with  (40),  we  have 

dv  dp 
or,  dividing  by  v  and  taking  reciprocals  of  both  members, 
V  dT  ^  1 

Tdv       ^  ^  1  5w  (42) 

V  dp 

This  shows  that  if,  for  any  one  fluid,  and  for  some  one  value  of  the  pressure 
the  heating  or  cooling  effect  due  to  passage  through  the  porous  plug  were  at  all  tem- 
peratures to  be  nothing,  so  that  the  work  8m;  required  to  undo  the  change  of  temper- 
ature should  vanish,  then  for  this  fluid 

V   dT  ^ 
f  dv 

or,  by  integration, 

T  =  Bi;  (43) 

where  B  is  an  arbitrary  constant.  From  this  we  infer  that,  with  this  particular  fluid 
for  thermometric  substance,  with  the  particular  pressure  of  the  experiment,  and 
throughout  the  range  of  temperature  for  which  the  result  8  w  =  0  has  been  obtained, 
absolute  temperature  is  shown  on  a  scale  graduated  and  numbered  in  simple  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  volume  of  fluid. 

Now  Joule  and  Thomson's  experiments  showed  that  for  pressures  of  from  one  to 
five  or  six  atmospheres,  hydrogen,  air,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  ancl  carbonic  acid,  all  some- 
what nearly  fulfil  the  condition  of  passing  through  a  porous  plug  without  change  of 
temperature — hydrogen  much  more  nearly,  and  carbonic  acid  much  less  nearly  than 
any  of  the  others.  Hence  we  infer  that  absolute  temperature  is  somewhat  nearly 
proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  fluid,  if  any  one  of  these  gases  is  used  in  a  constant- 
pressure  thermometer.  Further,  since  we  know  from  the  experiments  of  Regnault 
and  others  that  the  ratio  in  which  volume  changes  under  constant  pressure,  for  a 
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given  alteration  of  temperature,  is  nearly  the  same  for  these  gases  (at  least,  leaving 
out  carbonic  acid)  as  the  ratio  in  which  pressure  changes  at  constant  volume  for  the 
same  alteration  of  temperature,  we  also  infer  that  absolute  temperatures  are  some- 
what approximately  shown  by  a  thermometer  graduated  so  as  to  show  the  pressure 
of  one  of  these  gases  when  kept  at  constant  volume. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  assumption  commonly  made,  that  temperatures  measured 
by  an  air  or  gas  thermometer  are  approximately  absolute  temperatures,  is  justified. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  approximation  that  can  be  thus  made,  we  must  return 
to  equation  (42).  The  quantity  of  work,  Sw,  required  to  undo  the  cooling  effect  can 
in  practice  be  most  accurately  estimated  by  help  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  fluid  and 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  If  C  be  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure, 
and  J  the  mechanical  equivalent,  we  have 

8w  =  JCST, 

and  therefore  (42)  becomes 

'    .fT^.  =   I   (44) 

V  dp 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  change  of  temperature  5T  can  only  be  expressed  in 
arbitrary  measure,  as  we  have  not  yet  established  a  natural  system  of  thermometry  ; 
it  is,  however,  sufficient  for  our  reasoning  that  J  shall  denote  the  dynamical  equivalent 
of  a  water-gram-degree  upon  the  same  thermometer  as  that  upon  which  the  interval 
5T  is  measured. 

The  experiments  showed  5T  to  be  simply  proportional  to  5p,  not  only  for  infini- 
tesimal differences  of  pressure,  but  for  differences  amounting  to  5  or  6  atmospheres. 
In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  observed  effect  was  an  increase  of  temperature  {5w  there- 
fore negative)  amounting,  on  an  average  of  the  experiments  at  different  temperatures, 
to  0-039  of  a  degree  centigrade  for  a  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
plug  equal  to  the  pressure  due  to  a  column  of  ice-cold  mercury  76  cm.  in  height. 

Denoting  this  pressure  by  11,  we  have  then  ^  =  — whence 
V   dT  1 


Writing  this 


T    ^«       1  -  0-039  ^5 

rr  V 

dT  ^  dv  

T        ^  _  0-039  — 
n 


we  get  by  integration 

T  =  B(y  -  0-039-^^     ....  (46) 

Now  let  To  denote  the  absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  0°  C,  Tjo,,  the  absolute 
temperature  corresponding  to  100°  C,  and  let  v„  and  be  the  volumes  occupied  by 
unit-mass  of  hydrogen  at  the  same  two  temperatures  when  under  any  constant  pressure 
(say,  from  1  to  5  or  6  atmospheres)  within  the  limits  of  Joule  a.  Thomson's  experi- 
ments, then  (45)  gives 

T,  =  B{v,  -  -039  ^^)  and    T,„,.  ^  B{v,„,  -  "039  ^) 

whence 

llOO  ~  "^0    _        ^100  ~~  ^0         ....  (46) 

^0  V,  -  -039 

"  n 

If  we  make  T,oo-T„=  100  and  put  H  for  ^'°»~^",  the  expansion  of  hydrogen  under 

^0 

constant  pressure,  from  0°  to  100°  0.  referred  to  the  volume  at  0°  taken  as  unity, 
(46)  gives 

T„  ='-^(l-  -0391^1 
H  V  U  vJ 

If  V„  denote  the  volume  of  unit-mass  of  hydrogen  under  pressure  n  instead  of  under 
the  actual  pressure     this  becomes 


H  V       ^0  nvV 


(47) 
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To  obtain  the  numerical  value  of  T,,  from  (47),  we  have  the  following  data : 

H,  for  hydrogen  under  constant  pressure  of  1  atmosphere  =  -36613, 

whence  1^  =  273-13  (Regnault), 
Ji 

C  =  3-409  (Regnault), 
J  =  4-175  X   10'  ergs.  (Joule), 
=  1-1316   X   101"  (Regnault). 

Putting  in  these  numbers,  we  get 

To  =  273-13  ^1  -  O-0OO4i^Xo^ 

or,  since  the  pressure  under  which  expansion  takes  place  is  supposed  to  be  atmospheric, 
and  therefore  v^,  =  V^, 

,To  =  273-00. 

The  experiments  on  air  lead  to  almost  an  identical  value  for  T^,  and  those  on 
carbonic  acid  to  one  not  very  different.  In  each  of  these  gases,  passage  through  the 
porous  plug  caused  a  lowering  of  temperature,  which  was  found  to  vary  very  nearly  in 
the  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  temperature  C,  by  mercury  thermometer, 
with  273  added.  Hence  nearly  enough  for  use  in  the  small  term  of  the  denominator 
of  (44) 

f  =  HWl 

where  T  denotes,  as  before,  absolute  temperature,  and  A  the  amount  of  the  cooling 
effect  per  atmosphere  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice.  The  values  of  A  found  for  air  and  carbonic  acid  are  0-275 
and  1-388  respectively.  As  the  proper  mean  value  to  apply  between  0°  and  100°  C., 
Sir  W.  Thomson  calculates  0756  A,  which  gives  0*208  for  air,  and  1-049  for  carbonic 
acid,  as  the  factors  to  be  substituted  for  —0*039  in  (47)  to*  make  it  apply  to  these 
gases.    As  to  the  other  data,  we  have 

H  =  0-36706  for  air,  0*3710  for  carbonic  acid 
C  =    -2375        „       *2006     (mean  sp.  ht.  from  0°  to  1U0°) 
nV(,  =  7*84x108   „  5*13x108 

Using  these  numbers,  and  taking  v^,  =  Vq,  we  get 
100 


and 


"       -36706  ^^       '^^^^^  "  ^'^^^^ 
=  273-14  (by  air), 

To  =  -i^(l  +  -0171)  =  269-5  x  1*0171 
*3710 


=  274*15  *  (by  carbonic  acid). 

Of  the  three  values  thus  arrived  at  for  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice, 
Sir  W.  Thomson  regards  that  derived  from  air  as  the  most  trustworthy  on  account  of 
the  greater  ease,  and  therefore  probably  greater  accuracy,  with  which  the  requisite 
numerical  data  can  be  determined  in  the  case  of  air  as  compared  with  the  other  gases. 
The  true  temperature  of  melting  ice  may  therefore  be  taken  as  273-1  from  absolute 
zero.  The  meaning  of  this  result  is  that  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperature  at 
which  saturated  water-vapour  has  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  76  cm.  of  ice-cold 
mercury  to  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  373*1  :  273*1. 

Determination  of  Absolute  Temperature  by  Observations  with  a  Constant-Pressure 
Air  Thermometer. — The  temperature  of  melting  ice  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  a 
formula  to  express  the  temperature  in  degrees  of  the  absolute  centigrade  scale  at 
which  a  quantity  of  air  measuring  c.c.  at  0°  C.  occupies  any  observed  volume  v 
under  the  same  pressure.  For  this  purpose,  we  first  generalise  equation  (45)  by 
putting,  instead  of  the  numerical  factor  —0*039  applicable  to  hydrogen,  the  symbol 
m  to  stand  for  the  mean  cooling  effect,  corresponding  to  the  range  of  temperature  in 
question,  produced  in  any  gas  when  the  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 

*  This  number  differs  slightly  from  that  calculated  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  {op.  cit.  573),  namely 
273-9.   Thomson  takes  the  mean  cooling  effect  for  carbonic  acid  as  I'lOo,  which  seems  inconsistent 

with  his  own  data,  and  finds  1-0163  for  the  final  multiplier  of 
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plug  is  n  (1  atmosphere),  m  is  to  be  reckoned  negative  when,  as  with  hydrogen,  the 
gas  is  heated  by  passing  through  the  plug;  its  value  at  any  temperature  t  reckoned  from 

zero  centigrade  is  nearly  m  =  ^A  j^l  +  ^-^l-^J  given  by  (49),  the  value  of  t 

being  known,  accurately  enough  for  use  in  this  formula,  by  a  mercurial  thermometer. 
We  thus  get 

T  ^  b(v  +  ....  (60) 

which  gives,  as  in  (46), 

T  -  T„  V  -  Va      _  V  -  Vo  1 


JC  v„  ,  .  JG 
"       n  uv. 


whence 


t  =  T 


where  D  =  ^  is  the  relative  density  of  the  gas  at  0°  C.  referred  to  the  density  of  the 

same  gas  at  0°  and  under  atmospheric  pressure,  n,  taken  as  unity.  Putting  in  numerical 
values  and  making  n  one  atmosphere,  and  therefore  D  =  1,  we  obtain  from  (61) 

t  =  273-1  ^  ~  ^«  (1  -  0-0126  w). 

This  formula  applies,  with  the  proper  value  of  m,  to  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen  or  nitrogen, 
the  value  of  ^,  or  the  specific  heat  of  the  quantity  of  gas  occupying  unit-volume 

i\  c.c.)  at  0°  C,  and  under  atmospheric  pressure  being  nearly  the  same  for  all  of  these 
gases  according  to  Regnault.  For  ^=  100°,  the  value  of  m  is  -0-039  for  hydrogen, 
+  0-208  for  air,  +  0-253  for  oxygen,  and  0-249  for  nitrogen. 

Another  formula  for  use  with  a  constant-pressure  gas  thermometer  is  easily  derived 
from  (51),  namely, 

t  =  lOOilli^  \l  -  ^D(m  -  ^,oo)l 


=  100-^?^-^"-[l  -  0-0126  D(?7^  -  m^,,)\ 
Vioo  -  % 

where  v,oo  is  the  volume  assumed  by  the  gas  at  100°  C,  m  the  mean  cooling  effect  for 
the  interval  of  temperature  0°  C.  to  t,  and  m^^a  the  value  for  the  interval  0°  to  100°  G. 

Hitherto  the  constant-pressure  gas  thermometer  has  not  been  constructed  in  a 
form  convenient  for  practical  use.  Sir  William  Thomson,  however,  has  designed  and 
given  a  detailed  description  of  such  an  instrument  {pp.  cit.  575,  576),  as  to  which  he 
says,  '  It  seems  probable  that  the  constant-pressure  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas  thermo- 
meter, which  we  have  now  described,  may  give  even  more  accurate  thermometry  than 
Regnault's  constant-volume  air  thermometers,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it  will  be 
much  more  easily  used  in  practice.' 

Constant-volume  Air  Thermometer. — A  constant-volume  air  thermometer  was  em- 
ployed by  Prof.  Rowland  for  reducing  to  absolute  values  the  temperature-observations 
connected  with  his  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (see  above, 
p.  1926).    If  we  put  6  for  the  temperature  directly  indicated  by  the  instrument  itself 

without  correction  to  the  absolute  scale— that  is,  if  we  make  0=  100  ^  ~  where 

i'loo  -  Po 

Pof  P\ooy       P  pressures  exerted  by  the  constant  volume  of  gas  in  the  thermo- 

meter*"at  0°,  100°,  and  the  temperature  t  to  be  determined  respectively,  the  formula 
deduced  by  Rowland  from  Joule  a.  Thomson's  experiments  may  be  written 

t  =  T  -       =  e  -  0-00088  e       ~  I. 

"  273+0 


By  means  of  this  formula,  Rowland  has  calculated  the  following  table  for  reducing 
the  readings  of  the  constant-volume  air  thermometer,  containing  air  of  normal  density, 
to  the  equivalent  temperatures  on  the  absolute  scale  counted  from  0°  G. 
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Reading  of 
air-thermometer 
0 

Absolute  temperature 
above  0°  C. 
t  =  T  -  To 

Correction  to 
air-thermometer  readings 
t  -  6 

0° 

0- 

0 

10 

9-9972 

-0-0028 

20 

19-9952 

-  -0048 

30 

29-9939 

-  -0061 

40 

39-9933 

-  -0067 

50 

49-9932 

-  -0068 

60 

59-9937 

-  -0063 

70 

69-9946 

-  -0054 

80 

79-9956 

-  -0044 

90 

89-9978 

-  -0022 

100 

100-000 

±  yjyj 

O'O 

200 

200-037 

+  0-37 

300 

300-092 

+  -092 

400 

400-157 

+  -157 

500 

500-228 

+  -228 

Latent  Heat. — The  value  of  the  coefficient  that  we  have  represented  by  the  symbol 

I,  or  the '  latent  heat  of  expansion,'  is  given  by  equation  (30),  as  ^  .  Its  physical 

J  dT 

meaning  appears  from  (5a),  namely  dQ,  —c  dt+l  dv,  and  may  be  stated  to  be  the 
quantity/  of  heat  required  to  cause  unit  increase  of  volume  at  constant  temperature. 
The  term  latent  heat,  however,  in  its  most  usual  sense  means  the  quantity  of  heat  that 
must  be  given  to  unit-mass  of  a  substance  to  cause  a  change  of  condition  at  constant 
temperature  and  pressure.  Let  L  stand  for  latent  heat  in  this  sense,  and  let  u  be 
the  change  of  volume  taking  place  during  change  of  state  of  unit-mass.  We  then 
get  immediately 

li  ul, 

or,  by  (30), 

^-'Ji  (^^) 

The  value  of  u  may  evidently  be  written  u  =  s.,  —  s^,  if  be  put  for  the  volume  of  unit- 
mass  of  the  substance  in  its  first  state,  and  s^  for  the  volume  of  unit-mass  in  the 
second  state,  that  is,  the  state  into  which  it  is  transformed  by  receiving  heat. 

Application  to  Water-vapour.  The  extent  of  agreement  between  this 
formula  and  the  results  of  observation  can  be  tested  most  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of 
water,  as  the  data  required  for  applying  it  are  better  known  for  water  than  for  any 
other  substance.  Fairbairn  a.  Tate's  experiments  (Phil.  Trans.  1860  ;  also  iii.  97 
of  this  work)  give  the  value  of  S2  for  saturated  steam  for  a  considerable  range  of 
temperature,  and  Regnault's  experiments  give  the  means  of  determining  the  values  of 

T  Tables  of  this  latter  quantity  have  been  calculated  from  Eegnault's  results 

by  Count  P.  de  Saint-Rohert  {Principes  de  Thermodynamique,  Turin,  1870),  and  his 
numbers  are  employed  in  the  following  comparison. 

Latent  Heat  of  Water-vapour. 


Temperature 

u 

T  dp 
dT 

L 

calculated 

L 

Rcguault 

273   +  58-2 

8274-3 

2905-5 

565-7 

565-9 

68-5 

5332-5 

4455-9 

557-8 

558-7 

77-5 

3714-1 

6314-0 

551-8 

552-4 

86-8 

2622-4 

8854-1 

546-3 

545-8 

92-7 

2148-5 

10859-0 

549-0 

541-6  ; 

117-2 

942-1 

23404-1 

518-8 

524-3 

139-2 

496-2 

42506-5 

496-8 

508-6  ! 

144-7 

432-1 

48766-4 

496-9 

504-6  1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  agreement  between  the  calculated  and  experimental  values  of 
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L  is  such  as  to  afFord  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  reasoning  employed  in  deducing 
equation  (52).  ^  j  b 

Internal  Latent  Heat.— In  general,  change  of  volume  takes  place  during  change  of 
state  of  aggregation,  and  therefore  work,  equal  in  amount  to  the  product  of  the  change 
of  volume  into  the  average  pressure  under  which  it  occurs,  is  done  either  by  or  upon 
the  body,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  this  work  is  included  in  the  value  of  L  as 
given  above,  together  with  what  may  be  called  the  internal  or  true  latent  heat,  that 
is,  the  heat  consumed  in  overcoming  internal  molecular  forces.  Accordingly,  putting 
r  for  the  internal  latent  heat. 


r  =  L 


Or,  when  the  change  takes  place  under  constant  pressure 

r  =  L  — u.' 
J 

From  this  expression  we  may  eliminate  either  L  or  w  by  means  of  (52)  and  write 
either 


(63) 


Latent  heat  of  Dissociation. — The  process  of  gradual  decomposition  with  rise  of 
temperature,  or  diminution  of  pressure,  or  both,  to  which  the  term  '  dissociation '  was 
applied  by  Deville  (vi.  425,  vii.  636,  viii.  1009),  is  exactly  analogous,  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  to  the  process  of  evaporation,  and  equation  (53)  applies  directly  to  these 
phenomena,  r  being  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  dissociate  unit-mass  of  substance 
at  absolute  temperature  T  under  pressure  p,  and  u  the  diflference  between  the  volume  at 
this  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  dissociated  products  and  the  volume  of  .  unit-mass 
of  the  original  substance. 

The  quantity  of  heat  r  usually  includes  heat  spent  in  causing  change  of  physical 
state  as  well  as  that  spent  strictly  in  causing  chemical  decomposition.  When  the 
former  quantity  is  known,  the  latter  can  be  found  by  subtraction.  For  example,  when 
aqueous  vapour  is  formed  from  (say)  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  part  of  the  heat  required 
for  its  formation  goes  to  cause  vaporisation,  and  the  remainder  to  cause  dissociation 
of  the  water  from  the  acid.  Let  r  be  the  total  internal  latent  heat  required  for  the 
formation  of  1  gram  of  water-vapour  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  absolute  tempera- 
ture T,  and  let  p  be  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  vapour  given  olf  by  the  acid  at  this 
temperature,  and  u  the  volume  occupied  by  1  gram  of  vapour  at  temperature  T  and 
under  pressure  p  ;  also,  let  rj,  ^j,  and  have  corresponding  meanings  in  the  case  of 
pure  water.    Then  we  have 

and  therefore  for  the  heat  spent  in  causing  purely  chemical  change 

In  the  particular  case  selected  for  illustration,  ^,  is  rather  less  than  p,  and  Mj  rather 
greater  than  u  ;  hence,  at  any  rate  for  any  considerable  degree  of  dilution,  pu  —  'p^u^ 
cannot  differ  much  from  zero,  and  we  may  write  approximately 


J  Ut       dT  ) 


for  the  heat  required  to  separate  1  gram  of  water  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Specific  Volume  of  saturated  Vapour. — If  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  at  a  given 

temperature  T  is  known  by  direct  experiment,  and  also  the  values  of  ^  at  the  same 

dT 

temperature,  equation  (52)  gives 

'     '     T  dp 

as  the  dilFerence  between  the  specific  volume  s,  of  the  liquid  and     that  of  the  vapour 
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at  temperature  T.  The  former  beiug  known  by  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  the 
liquid,  the  latter  can  be  at  once  calculated. 

Limit  of  the  Liquid  State.  Critical  Temperature. — If  be  the  specific  volume  of 
a  liquid  and  S2  that  of  the  corresponding  saturated  vapour,  Sj  continually  increases 
(except  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of  water  below  4°  C.)  and  s.,  continually  decreases 
as  temperature  rises.  Hence  at  some  sufficiently  high  temperature  we  must  have 
Si  =  s.^.  At  this  temperature  we  have  w  =  0,  and  therefore  (equation  62)  La 0.  Con- 
sequently the  state  of  vapour  is  here  continuous  with  the  liquid  state,  inasmuch  as 
the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  takes  place  without  change  of  density  or  the 
absorption  of  heat.  The  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  is  called  by  Dr.  Andrews 
the  '  critical  temperature.' 

Influence  of  Pressui^e  on  Melting-point. — Another  application  of  the  same  funda- 
mental formula  (52)  as  that  from  which  the  last  results  are  derived  shows  that  in 
general  the  melting  point  of  a  solid  body  must  change  with  the  pressure  to  which  it 

dT 

is  subject.    The  factors  J,  L,  and  T  being  all  positive,  it  follows  that         must  be  of 

dp 

the  same  sign  as  u ;  that  is,  when  u  is  positive  (specific  volume  of  liquid  greater  than 
that  of  solid),  dT  must  be  of  the  same  sign  as  dp,  or  the  melting  point  must  rise 
with  increase  of  pressure ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  ic  is  negative  (sp.  volume  of  liquid 
less  than  that  of  solid),  the  melting  point  must  fall  with  increase  of  pressure.  This 
remarkable  result  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  James  Thomson  in  1849  in  the 
case  of  ice,  and  was  verified  experimentally  in  the  following  year  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  (J.  Thomson,  Edinb.  Roy.  Soc.  Trans.  1849,  xvi.  1  ;  W.  Thomson,  Edinh. 
Boy.  Soc.  Proc.  February  1850  ;  Phil.  Mag.  1850,  [3],  xxxvii.  123). 

If  5,  denote  the  specific  volume  of  ice  at  0°  C,  s^  the  specific  volume  of  water  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  L  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice,  equation  (52)  gives 

dT_^  is,-s,)T 
dp  JL 

According  to  Kossetti  (vi.  672)  the  density  of  water  at  0°  compared  with  water  at  4° 
is  0-999871,  and  according  to  W.  H.  Miller  its  absolute  density  at  4°  is  1-000013. 
Hence  for  s^  we  have 

'  1-000013  X  0-999871  = 

The  value  of  Sj  is  given  by  Bunsen's  determination  (vi.  681)  of  the  relative  density  of 
ice  at  0°,  namely  0-91674,  whence 

5,  =  ~  =  1-09080. 

'       1-000013  X  0-91674 

For  L,  Bunsen's  experiments  {loc.  cit.)  give  80*025.    We  have,  therefore, 

dT       1-000116  -  1-09080  x  273 


dp  4-175  X   10^  X  80-025 


7-41  X  10-s 


This  shows  that  an  increase  of  pressure  of  1  dyiie  per  square  centimeter  should  lower 
the  melting  point  of  ice  by  7"41  x  10""  degree  centigrade.  Taking  1  megadyne  per  square 
centimeter  as  unit  of  pressure,  the  result  would  be  a  lowering  of  temperature  equal  to 
0-00741°  0.  Sir  William  Thomson  found  experimentally  that,  in  two  series  of 
experiments  in  which  the  pressure  was  increased  from  1  to  8-1  atmospheres,  and 
from  1  to  16-8  respectively  (1  atmosphere  being  equivalent  to  1-014  megadyne  per 
square  centimeter),  the  temperature  was  lowered  by  0-0586  and  by  0  1289  of  a 
degree.    These  numbers  give 

0  00725  and  0-00757 

respectively  as  the  lowering  of  temperature  due  to  a  pressure  of  1  megadyne  per 
square  centimeter,  the  mean  being  identical  with  the  calculated  number. 

Experiments  by  Mousson  in  which  much  greater  pressures  were  employed, 
whereby  the  melting  point  of  ice  w^as  lowered  to  — 18°  C,  are  described  in  the  article 
Heat  (iii.  76). 

In  the  case  of  substances  whose  specific  volume  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in 
the  solid  state,  theory  indicates  that  increase  of  pressure  must  raise  the  melting  point, 
a  conclusion  which  is  verified  by  the  results  of  experiments  by  Bunsen  and  by 
Hopkins,  recorded  vol.  iii.  76. 

Changes  of  Temperature  resulting  from  the  Adiabatic  Compression  of  Solids  or 
Liquids. — To  find  the  change  of  temperature  resulting  from  a  given  change  of  pressure 
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in  a  solid  or  liquid,  we  may  start  from  equation  (56),  n-dmelj,  dQ,=  G  dt  + kdp.  If 
there  is  no  loss  or  gain  of  heat,  or  dQ,  =  0,  and  we  get,  on  substituting  the  value  of 
h  from  (32), 

An  equivalent  expression,  giving  the  change  of  temperature  in  terms  of  the  change  of 

volume  dv,  is  obtained  by  replacing-^  in  (55)  by  —lEdv,  where  E  is  the  coeffi- 

P 

cient  of  adiabatic  elasticity,  and  then  putting  for  E  its  value  from  (35).    This  gives 

-  C    _    g        ....  (56) 

Tae       J  p 

Equation  (55)  has  been  verified  by  Joule  {^^hil.  Trans.  1859,  133)  by  experiments 
on  the  effect  of  pressures  suddenly  applied  to  water  and  to  oil.  The  results,  with  the 
data  required  for  comparing  them  with  the  calculated  values,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  where  -m  denotes  the  pressure  (in  megadynes  per  square  centimeter)  and  Q 
the  rise  of  temperature  (-or  and  Q  here  answer  to  d-p  and  t^T  respectively  in  formula 
(55)).    The  value  of  J  is  taken  throughout  as  4-175  x  10^ 


Thermal  Tiffed  of  Compression  of  "Water. 


T 

a 

C 

p 

<5 

Experiment 

9 

Calculated 

273 

+ 

1-2 

-  0-000050 

rooooe 

©•99994 

25^69 

-  0-0083 

-  0-0084 

i> 

+ 

5 

+  0-000016 

1'00025 

-99999 

25-69 

+  0-0044 

+  0-0027 

+ 

11-69 

-000115 

1-0006 

•99958 

25-69 

•0205 

•0202 

>j 

+ 

18-38 

-000193 

1-0011 

•99858 

2569 

-0314 

•0346 

>> 

+ 

30 

-000300 

1-0021 

•99577 

25-69 

•0544 

•0561 

+ 

31-37 

•000303 

r0022 

•99436 

15-86 

•0394 

•0352 

+ 

40-4 

•000396 

1-0035 

•99220 

15-86 

•0450 

•0475 

With  oil  the  results  given  in  the  following  table  were  obtained,  showing  that  the  heat- 
ing effect  at  a  given  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  applied  : 


T 

Si 

Experiment 

Calculated 

273  +  16 

7^93 

+  0-079 

+  0-089 

„    +  17^29 

15-86 

•169 

-176 

„    +  16-27 

25-69 

•266 

•284 

In  consequence  of  practical  difficulties  no  experiments  have  hitherto  been  made  on 
the  thermal  effects  of  the  adiabatic  compression  or  extension  of  solid  bodies  by 
stresses  acting  equally  in  all  directions.  The  only  obvious  way  of  exerting  a  uniform 
pressure  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  solid  is  to  immerse  it  in  a  fluid  through  which 
the  pressure  is  transmitted  ;  but  when  this  is  done  it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  separate  the  thermal  effect  due  to  compression  of  the  fluid  from  that 
due  to  compression  of  the  solid.  The  changes  of  temperature  produced  by  the  sudden 
application  or  removal  of  forces  tending  to  produce  longitudinal  extension  or  com- 
pression have,  however,  been  studied  in  the  case  of  uniform  rods  or  wires  of  several 
materials  by  Joule  {Phil.  Trans.  1859,  91)  and  by  Edlund  {Pogg.  Ann.  1861,  cxiv.  1  ; 
1865,  cxxvi.  639).  In  order  that  equations  (55)  and  (56)  may  apply  to  such  cases,  we 
must  modify  them  by  introducing  M,  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity,  in  place  of  e,  and 
must  take  p  to  stand  for  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  rod,  and  a  for  the  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion  ;  dv  also  in  the  latter  formula  must  be  taken  as  a  change  of  length 
instead  of  as  a  change  of  volume.  It  should  be  noted  further  that  the  values  of  M  or 
e  and  p  are  certainly,  and  those  of  G  and  a  probably,  somewhat  different,  for  solid 
bodies  subjected  to  considerable  stress,  from  the  values  of  the  same  quantities  for 
bodies  not  subject  to  stress :  hence  a  very  close  agreement  between  the  calculated 
and  experimental  results  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  such  experiments.  The 
following  table,  taken  from  Baynes's  Thermodynamics  (p.  152),  gives  the  results  of 
some  of  Joule's  experiments  on  stretching  reduced  to  absolute  measure. 
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T 

1 
p 

a 

JC 

6 

Laiculatea 

Experiment 

Iron 

273  + 

13-3 

0-429 

1-220  X  10-^ 

4-728 

321-2 

-0-102 

-0-101 

Hard  steel 

„  + 

1-7 

•448 

1-362  X  „ 

4-255 

321-2 

-  -127 

-  -162 

Cast  iron 

9-3 

•525 

1125  X  „ 

4-978 

324-9 

-  •lOO 

-  -148 

Copper  . 

„  + 

1-2 

•377 

1-718  X  „ 

3-953 

317-7 

-  -140 

-  ^174 

Lead 

+ 

4-8 

•075 

2-858  X  „ 

1-305 

80-0 

-  -036 

-  ^053 

In  this  table  C  denotes  the  elongating  stress,  or  stretching  force  in  megadynes  per 
square  centimeter  of  the  cross  section  of  the  bars,  and  6  the  change  of  temperature, 
which  as  indicated  by  the  minus  sign  was  a  cooling  elfect.  Joule  also  made  numerous 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  longitudinal  compression  upon  metal  rods.  In  these 
experiments  a  rise  of  temperature  was  observed,  the  results  agreeing  on  the  whole 
well  with  those  calculated  by  equation  (56)  when  modified  in  the  way  already  pointed 
out,  to  make  it  suit  the  case  of  longitudinal  stress. 

Escape  of  Liquids  from  under  Pressure. — If  a  liquid  is  forced  by  a  piston  through  a 
narrow  channel  offering  so  much  resistance  to  its  passage  that  the  liquid  escapes  with 
a  negligible  velocity,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  raised.  This  phenomenon  was 
made  by  Him  the  basis  of  a  method  of  determining  the  value  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  (vi.  686,  687).  If  the  piston  exerts  a  constant  pressure  ^9,  per  unit 
of  surface,  the  work  done  by  the  piston  in  forcing  through  the  channel  unit-volume  of 
a  liquid  is^j.  Similarly,  if  p^  '^^  the  pressure  (say,  that  of  the  atmosphere)  which 
tends  to  prevent  the«escape  of  the  liquid,  the  work  done  against  this,  during  the 
passage  of  as  much  liquid  as  occupies  unit- volume  while  under  the  greater  pressure, 

is       +  0.0'  +  ^  'or),  if  a  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  E  the  coefficient  of  adiabatic 

elasticity,  6'  the  observed  rise  of  temperature  of  the  liquid,  and  'ur—jpy  —p^,  decrease 
of  pressure.  This  last  amount  of  work  added  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat 
produced'must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  first  piston.  Now  the  heat  developed 
in  the  process  may  be  written  C  p  0,  if  p  is  the  density,  or  mass  of  unit-volume,  of  the 
liquid  while  under  the  pressure  p^,  6  the  true  rise  of  temperature,  and  C  the  specific 
heat.    Hence  we  have  the  equation. 


J  C  pe  =  Pi  —  P2        +  ad'  +  ^"^^^   =        +  ^52^ 


')• 


Hirn,  treating  6  and  6'  as  identical,  and  neglecting  the  last  term,  calculates  the  value 
of  the  mechanical  equiA^alent  as 


J'  =: 


or,  since  he  also  takes  C  p  for  water,  the  liquid  experimented  upon,  as  equal  to  unity, 

his  formula  becomes  simply  J'  =  ^,   The  most  important  omission  in  this  mode  of 

6 

treating  the  result  is  that  which  consists  in  taking  6',  the  observed  heating  effect,  as 
the  whole  heating  effect.  According  to  the  last  section,  a  diminution  of  pressure 
must  lower  the  temperature  of  water  at  any  point  above  its  temperature  of  maximum 
density,  so  that  the  total  evolution  of  heat  in  Hirn's  experiment  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  neutralise  the  cooling  due  to  decrease  of  pressure  as  well  as  to  cause  the 

observed  rise  of  temperature.    Neglecting,  with  Hirn,  the  small  term  po       +  a  6'^ 

representing  external  work  done  by  the  escaping  liquid,  we  have  by  the  last  section 

<1  -Ta) 
Cp9' 


J  = 


J'(l  -  Ta) 


if  J'  be  taken  as  the  approximate  result  calculated  by  Hirn's  formula,  and  if  C  p  be 
put  =  1,  as  is  very  nearly  true  for  water.  Hirn  does  not  give  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  his  experiments,  but  only  the  observed  change  of  temperature  6'.  Conse- 
quently we  cannot  calculate  the  necessary  correction,  but  assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  an  idea  of  the  possible  magnitude  of  this  correction,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  10°  C,  we  have  a  about  =0-000085,  and  therefore 


J  =  J'(l  -  aT)  =  433  [1 
=  423-7 


0-000085   X   (273  +  10)] 
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as  the  value  in  meter-grams  of  1  gram-degree  of  heat.  Keduced  to  ergs,  this  becomes 
4*156  X  10^  or  about  ^  per  cent,  less  than  Joule's  result,  instead  of  2  per  cent,  higher, 
as  appears  from  the  uncorrected  value. 

Specific  Heat  of  Saturated  Vapours. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  distinguish 
between  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  substance  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  constant 
pressure  or  kept  at  the  same  volume.  Another  important  case  to  consider  is  the  case 
of  a  mixture  of  two  portions  of  the  same  substance  in  different  states  of  aggregation, 
say  liquid  and  vapour,  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
existing  in  each  state  remains  unaltered  as  temperature  is  changed.  The  substance 
is  then  said  to  be  in  a  '  saturated  '  state.  The  specific  heats  of  solids  and  liquids  in 
the  saturated  state  probably  do  aot  differ  much  from  their  specific  heats  under  con- 
stant pressure  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  saturated  vapours,  the  specific  heat  is  often  very 
different  from  that  of  the  same  vapour  under  constant  pressure.  The  specific  heat  of 
a  saturated  vapour  may  be  thus  calculated.  Let  it  be  denoted  by  7,  and  let  the 
specific  heat  of  the  saturated  liquid  in  contact  with  it  be  represented  by  C.  Also  let 
V,  be  the  volume  of  unit-mass  of  the  liquid,  and  the  volume  of  unit-mass  of  the 
vapour,  and  put  u  =  v^  —  v^.  1.  Suppose  unit-mass  of  liquid  at  T  converted  into 
saturated  vapour  at  this  temperature,  and  the  vapour  then  heated  to  T  +  dT  while 
remaining  saturated.  The  heat  required  for  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  is  L,  of  which 

an  amount       is  spent  in  doing  external  work,  if  p  is  the  pressure  of  the  saturated 

vapour.    The  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  is  7  dT,  and  of 

this,  an  amount  -^.^2  ^qq^  external  work.    Consequently,  the  total  quantity  of  heat 

employed  in  doing  internal  work  during  the  conversion  of  unit-mass  of  liquid  at  T 
into  saturated  vapour  at  T  +  t^T  is 

Q  =  L  +  7«^T  -  |(?*  +  dv^) 

2.  Next,  let  the  same  transformation  be  effected  in  a  different  way.  Raise  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  from  T  to  T  +  dT,  and  then  convert  unit-mass  into  saturated 
vapour  at  the  higher  temperature.  The  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit- 
mass  is  C  dT,  of  which  an  amount  does  external  work.    The  heat  needed  for 

the  evaporation  is  L  +    L,  and  of  this  a  quantity  P"^^^  (^u  +  du)  is  spent  in  external 

work.  Hence  the  total  quantity  employed  in  doing  internal  work  in  this  second 
case  is 

Q'  =  C'^T  ^  -L  ^  dl.  -l^  -  ^  {n  +  du). 

J  J 

But  since  in  each  case  a  gram  of  liquid  at  T  has  been  converted  into  a  gram  of 
saturated  vapour  at  T  +  c^T,  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  internal  work  must  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  or  Q,=  Q,'.  Also  we  have  u  =  V2  —  Vi  and  du  =  dVo-  dv^.  Conse- 
quently we  get  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  saturated  vapour 

dL  _  u  dp 
1^  ~  1  dTT 


7  =  C  + 

by  (52) 


=  C'.§-^.       .       .       .       .  (57) 

We  may  get  numerical  results  in  the  case  of  water-vapour  as  follows  :  Taking  the 
specific  heat  of  water  under  the  pressure  of  saturated  vapour  as  the  same  as  the 
specific  heat  under  constant  pressure,  we  have,  according  to  Miinchhausen  (Wiillner's 
Compendium  der  Fhysik,  ii.  166) : 

C  =  C  =  1  +  0-000302  (T  -  273) 

=  0-9176  +  0-000302  T 
L  =  607-2  -  0-718  (T  -  273)  (see  Wiillner,  o^.  «X  ii.  212) 
=  803-0  -  0-718  T 

^  =  -  0-718 

dT 

therefore     7  =  0-9176  +  0-000302  T  - 

This  expression  gives  the  subjoined  numbers  for  the  values  of  7  at  the  following 
temperatures— namely. 
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Temperature  from  absolute  zero  300°        400°        700°  710°  800° 

zero  centigrade     .  27         127  427    437  527 

7  -  1-669    -0-969    -0-081       0  +0-1554 

Thus  it  appears  that,  below  about  437°  C.,  the  specific  heat  of  water-vapour  is 
negative :  that  is  to  say,  heat  must  be  taken  from  it  to  keep  it  saturated  as  the  tem- 
perature is  raised.  The  physical  interpretation  of  this,  at  first  sight,  rather  contra- 
dictory result  is,  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  can  evaporate  completely  in  a  smaller 
and  smaller  space  as  temperature  rises  ;  hence,  to  keep  water-vapour  saturated  when 
its  temperature  is  raised,  it  must  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  bulk,  and  the  work 
done  upon  it  by  the  compressing  force  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
needed  to  cause  the  rise  of  temperature.  This  result  was  discovered  independently 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  by  Clausius  and  by  Kankine  in  1850. 

[For  a  more  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Thermodynamics,  readers  may  be 
referred  to  the  following,  among  other  works : — Rankine,  The  Steam-Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers;  Clausius,  Mechanische  Wdrmetheorie  (or  English  translation  by  W. 
R.  Browne) ;  Verdet,  Theorie  mecanique  de  la  chaleur ;  P.  de  Saint-Eobert,  Principes 
de  Thermodynamique ;  Ruhlmann,  Handbuch  der  mechanischen  Wdrmetheorie  (valuable 
for  the  completeness  with  which  numerical  data  are  given)  ;  Wiillner,  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Wdrme  (forms  the  third  vol.  of  this  author's  Lehrh.  d.  Experimental  PhijsiJc) ; 
Jamin  a.  Bouty,  Cours  de  Physique  (tome  ii,  fascicule  2)  ;  Maxwell,  Theory  of  Heat ; 
R,  E.  Baynes,  Lessons  on  Thermodynamics  (an  excellent  and  comprehensive  work  in 
small  compass).  Most  of  the  above  works  have  been  consulted  more  or  less  during 
the  compilation  of  the  foregoing  article,  but  use  has  been  chiefly  made  of  Jamin  and 
Bouty  and  of  Baynes.] 

Gr.  C.  F. 

TKER]IIOia-EUTRAI.ITY.    See  Heat  (p.  985). 

TKETIZTES.    This  name  is  given  to  a  series  of  sulphur-compounds  analogous 

CH2— S(C°H'-^"+»)2 

to  betaine  and  its  homologues,  and  represented  by  the  general  formula  |  | 

CO— 0 

Only  the  methyl  and  ethyl  terms  are  however  at  present  known.  See  Methtl- 
THETINE  (p.  1317). 

TKEVETOSZSr.  A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Thevetia  YccaliD.  C, 
a  tree  growing  in  Mexico,  and  there  called  Joyote.  It  crystallises  in  four-sided 
prisms,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is  resolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  glucose 
and  a  resinous  body.  It  is  very  poisonous,  acting  as  an  emetic.  The  seeds  also 
contain  a  non-drying  oil,  albuminoids,  and  extractive  matters  (Herrera,  Pha,rm.  J. 
Trans.  [3],  vii.  854). 

THIACETAMIDE  and  THZACETAlTIXiZDE.    See  Thiamides. 

TKIACETIC  AM-HYBRIBE,  or  Diacetyl  Sulphide,  (0^1130)28.  Barium 
dioxide  acts  violently  on  this  compound  in  the  dry  state,  producing  incandescence ; 
but  if  the  anhydride  be  diluted  with  ether,  the  action  begins  after  some  time  only,  and 
is  attended  with  only  slight  evolution  of  heat,  the  product  being  acetyl  per- 
sulp hi  de,  (C-H^O)-S^  probably  formed  according  to  the  equation,  2(C-H^O)2S  + 
BaO-  =  (C2H30)2S2  +  (C2H302)2Ba  (Beckmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvii.  439). 

THI  ACETIC  ETHERS.  Action  of  Permanganates. — T  hiethylic  ether,  or 
Acetyl-ethyl  sulphide,  C^H^0.S.C2H^  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  potassium 
permanganate ;  but  silver  permanganate,  even  in  very  dilute  solution,  is  quickly 
decolorised  by  it,  with  formation  of  acetic  and  ethylsulphonic  acids.  Isopentyl 
thiobenzoate,  or  benzoyl-isopenty  1  sulphide,  C^H^O.S.C^H^^  is  but  slightly 
attacked  by  the  permanganates  of  potassium  and  silver,  even  at  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath.  Ethyl  thiobenzoate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  converted  by  silver  per- 
manganate in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  benzoic 
and  ethylsulphonic  acids. 

THIiiliDEHYDE,  C-H^S.  This  compound  is  known  only  in  polymeric  modifi- 
cations (H.  Klinger,  Ber.  ix.  1893  ;  xi.  1023).  The  oily  liquid  formed  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  aldehyde  has,  according  to  Pinner,  the  composition 
C'-H^O.C^H^S,  and  when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  precipitate  of  tr  ithialdehy  de 
or  parathialdehyde,  C^H^'S^,  which  compound  may  also  be  obtained  directly  by 
passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  strongly  acidulated  solution  of  aldehyde  (vii.  37). 
Parathialdehyde  thus  obtained  crystallises  in  white  glistening  needles,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  it  begins  to  sublime  at  45°,  and  may  be  volatilised  without 
alteration.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  its  solution  in  strong  alcohol  a  crystalline 
compound  is  formed  having  the  composition  C^II^-S^,2AgN0^. 
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With  chlorine  or  bromine  it  forms  chloride  or  bromide  of  sulphur,  and  chloride  or 
bromide  of  ethylidene,  together  with  more  highly  chlorinated  or  brominated  products 
(Pinner,  Liebig^s  Annalen,  clxxix.  21).  By  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate, 
it  yields  potassium  acetate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potassium  ethylidenedisulphonate, 
CH='.CH(S02.0K)2  (G-uareschi,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1879,  75). 

When  this  parathialdehyde  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  acetic  or  benzoic 
chloride,  it  is  converted  into  a  new  modification  (distinguished  by  Klinger  as 
j8-parathialdehyde)  which  has  the  same  composition  and  vapour-density  as  that  above 
described,  and  likewise  crystallises  in  glistening  needles,  but  melts  at  125°,  and  boils 
with  very  slight  decomposition  at  245°-248°.  With  silver  nitrate,  it  forms 
two  crystalline  compounds,  viz.  C®H*^S^,AgNO^  (compact  colourless  needles)  and 
(;;6jji2g3^3^gjf03  (thin  nacreous  laminse),  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  detonate  when  heated. 

A  third  modification,  a-parathialdehyde,  is  produced  by  subjecting  the  compound 
C^H^OjC^H^S,  suspended  in  water,  and  frequently  agitated,  to  the  prolonged  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  An  oil  is  thereby  obtained  which  yields  only  traces  of  ordinary 
parathialdehyde  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  but  on  dissolving  it  in  ether,  drying 
the  solution  over  calcium  chloride,  distilling  oflF  the  portion  which  volatilises  below 
140°,  and  mixing  the  residue  with  a  small  portion  of  aldehyde,  a-parathialdehyde  is 
obtained.  This  modification  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  in  prisms, 
melts  at  101°,  boils  between  246°  and  247°,  and  forms  with  silver  nitrate  the  com- 
pounds C«H'2S^AgN0='  (concentric  groups  of  dull  white  needles)  and  C^Hi^S^SAgNO^ 
(microscopic  prisms),  both  of  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by 
alcohol  only  after  prolonged  boiling. 

a-Parathialdehyde  is  converted  by  acetyl  chloride  into  the  jS-modification,  and  the 
latter  is  also  produced,  instead  of  the  o-modification,  when  the  oil  obtained  as  above 
mentioned  for  the  preparation  of  the  latter  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  dis- 
solved in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  the  )8-modification 
then  separating  out.  Both  modifications  may  be  crystallised  from  aldehyde  without 
alteration,  and  yield  the  same  products  by  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  viz.  acetic 
acid,  aldehyde,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphur.  When 
exposed  to  the  vapours  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  they  yield  sulphonic  acids,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  products  just  mentioned.  They  are  but  slowly  oxidised  by  strong  nitric 
acid. 

The  oil,  formed  as  above  described  from  the  compound  C2H''0,C2H*S,  is  converted 
by  ethyl  iodide  into  triethylsulphine  iodide,  (C2H5)3SI. 

THIAI.»IIffE,C«H'3NS2  =  CH='.CH<J-^^|^j^3j>NH  (v.  772).    By  oxidation 

in  dilute  solution  with  potassium  permanganate,  this  base  is  converted  into  sulphuric, 
acetic,  and  syrupy  ethylidenedisulphonic  acid,  CH^CH(S0^H)2  (Guareschi, 
Gazz.  chim,  ital.  1879,  75). 

THIAIMCZDES  (Hofmann,  Ber.  xi.  338  ;  Bernthsen,  ibid.  503).  These  bodies 
may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  sulphide  (?  penta-)  on 
amides.  When  formanilide,  H.CO.NH(C*'H^)  (5  pts.),  is  triturated  with  phosphorus 
sulphide  (3  pts.),  the  mixture  heated  for  five  to  ten  minutes  on  the  water-bath,  and 
then  exhausted  with  dilute  soda-ley,  the  filtrate,  on  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
immediately  deposits  white  crystals  of  thioformanilide,  H.CS.NH(C^H*).  Aniline 
formate  may  also  be  used  in  the  preparation  instead  of  formanilide,  but  it  is  less 
advantageous.  In  like  manner,  thiacetanilide,  CH^.CS.NH(C^H^),  may  be  pre- 
pared from  acetanilide.  TA^■o/orw^a«^^^Z6,  H.CS.Nff,  appears  to  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  sulphide  on  formamide.  Th iobcnzanilide,  ox  B enzothi- 
anilide,  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  in  very  considerable  quantity,  from  benzanilide 
(2  pts.)  and  phosphorus  sulphide  (1  pt.)  ;  and  Phenylthiacetamide  or  Thio-a- 
tolylamide,  CH^CH^.CS.NH^,  from  phenylacetamide  (3  pts.)  and  phosphorus 
sulphide  (2  pts.) 

Thiamidesof  fatty  acids,  C"H2"+i.CS.NH2,  are  also  produced  by  direct  addi- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  nitrils,  e.g.  acetothiamide,  or  thiacetamide, 
CH'.CS.NH^,  from  acetonitril,  CH^.CN.  This  compound  crystallises,  according  to 
Bodewig,  in  the  monoclinic  system.  Observed  faces  ooPoo,  OP,  ooP,  —  P,  some- 
times also  +P;  tabular  according  to  coSco.  Twins  according  to  coPoo.  Angle 
00  P  :  00  P  =  94°  47'.  Axial  angle  80°  55'.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Thiacetamide  melts  at  108°.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  ether,  differing  therein  from  acetamide.  Its  solution  gives  with  platinie  chloride  a 
precipitate  of  ammonium  platinochloride.  It  is  an  extremely  unstable  compound, 
and  is  resolved,  both  by  acids  and  by  alkalis  into  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.   It  is  desulphurised  by  mercuric  oxide,  iodine  solution,  silver  nitrate,  cupric 
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nitrate,  lead  acetate,  and  mercuric  nitrate,  in  some  cases  immediately,  in  others  only 
on  heating  (Bernthsen,  Liehig's  Annale^i,  cxcii.  1). 

Aromatic  Thiamides  are  produced:  1.  From  amides,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  sulphide. 

2.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  imidoketonic  chlorides  :  e.g.  thiobenz- 
anilide  or  benzothianilide  from  imidodiphenylketonic  chloride : 

C«H^CCP.NH(C«H^)  +  ms  =  2HC1  +  C«H5.CS.NH(C«ff) 

(H.  Leo,  Ber.  x.  2133). 

3.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  amidines  of  monobasic  acids  (p.  72). 
Be7i2:englmonophen7/lamidine  thus  tresLted  at  130°  yields  simultaneously  thiobenz- 
amide  or  benzothiamide  (m.  p.  115°-116°),  and  thiobenzanilide  (m.  p.  96°- 
97°): 

(1)  .  C«mC<^^^2^'  +  H^S  =  C«H5.CS.NH2  +  C^mNH^ 

(2)  .  C«H^C<^^g2^'  +  H^S  =  C«H5.CS.NH(C«H0  +  NH^ 

Benzenyldi'phenylamidine  (m.  p.  144°),  similarly  treated,  yields  only  one  compound, 
viz.  thiobenzanilide  : 

but  its  isomeride,  benzenyl-isodiphenylamidine  (m.  p.  1 11°-1 1 2°),  yields  two  compounds, 
viz.  thiobenzamide  and  benzodiphenylthiamide,  C^H^CS.N(C**H^)2 : 

(1)  .  C«H^C<^™ejj,^2  +  H^S  =  C«H5.CS.NH2  +  NH(C«HO^ 

(2)  .  C«H^C<^^6-^5^2  +  H^S  =  C''H5.CS.N(C«H0-  +  NH'. 

Methcnyldiphenylamidine  in  like  manner  yields  formothianilide  or  thio- 
formanilide : 

HC<^^g'^^5  +  H^S  =  HC.S.NH.C«Hs  +  NH2(C«H5). 

Be7izenylmonophenylamidine,  heated  at  100°-120°  with  carbon  sulphide,  yields 
thiobenzanilide  and  thiocyanic  acid  : 

C«H^C<^^22^*  +  CS2  =  C«H5.CS.NH(C«H5)  +  CNSH 

(Bernthsen,  Bcr.  x.  1238). 

Thiobenzanilide,  C'^H^'NS,  crystallises  in  sulphur-yellow  tablets  melting  at 
97°.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  iodine.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  leaves  a  body  having  the  composition  C-^H-^N-S^.  Heated  with  hj^drochloric  acid 
it  yields  benzoic  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Heated  with  potash-ley 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°,  or  with  lead  oxide,  it  is  converted  into  benzanilide, 
C'^H"NO.  Fused  with  aniline  hydrochloride,  it  yields  benzenyldiphenyl- 
amidine : 

C«H«.CS.NH.C«H5  +  N(C«H0H2  =  H^S  +  C«H^C^^^"^^5 
(Leo.  ^er.  X.  2135). 

Thiobenzotoluide,  or  Benzothiotohiide,  CH'^NS,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  imidotolylphenyl-ketonic  chloride  : 

C«H^CCRNH(C^H^)  +  H^S  =  2HC1  +  C«ff.CS.NH(C"H'). 
It  melts  at  128-5°-129-5°. 

Thiacetanilide,  CH'.CS.NH(C''H^),  prepared  in  like  manner  from  imidophenyl- 
methyl-ketonic  chloride,  crystallises  in  light  yellow  needles  melting  at  74-5''-76°. 

Thiamides  containing  both  fatty  and  aromatic  radicles  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  haloid  ethers  (alkyl  haloids)  on  the  sodium-derivatives  of  aromatic  thiamides. 
Thus  sodium-thiacetanilide  (which  forms  compact  crystals)  and  ethyl  bromide  act 
upon  one  another  even  at  temperatures  below  100°,  forming  thi  obutyrylanilide, 

CH-Na.CS.NH.C«H«  +  C-H^Br  =  NaBr  +  C^H^CS.NH.CH^. 

Tlie  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bring  together  2  mol.  thiacetanilide,  1  mol.  sodium* 
and  2  mol.  ethyl  bromide  in  alcoholic  solution,  and,  after  the  action  is  over  and  the 
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alcohol  has  been  expelled,  distill  off  the  product  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  then 
passes  over  as  a  heavy  oil  which  boils  at  250°,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  resolved  by  heating  with  dilute  acids  into  aniline 
and  a  sulphide.  Its  hydrochloride,  C'"H''NS,HC1,  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen 
chloride  into  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  base^  forms  white  very  soluble  crystals ;  the 
'platmochloride,  [C"'H'=^NS,HOipPtCl'',  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble.  Methyl  iodide 
and  sodium-thiacetanilide  yield  in  like  manner  a  base  boiling  at  240°.  Ethyl  mono- 
chleracetate  and  sodium-thiacetanilide  react  in  a  more  complex  manner,  one  of  the 

products  consisting  of  ethenyldiphenylamidine,  CH3.C<^^;2?'  (Wallach, 

Ber.  xi.  1590) 

Compounds  isomeric  (or  identical)  with  these  thianilides  (imido-thioethers)  are 
obtained  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  mixture  of  a  nitril  and  a  mer- 
captan  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  whole  then  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass 
consisting  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  imido-thioether,  e.g. : 

Benzonitril.       Amyl-mer-  Benzimidothio- 
captan.  amylether. 

The  hydrochloride  of  this  imido-thioether,  C*2jji7]Si-s,HCl,  crystallises  in  flat  white 
needles.    The  free  ether  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  (Pinner  a.  Klein,  Ber.  x.  1825). 

According  to  Wallach,  the  bases  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkyl  haloids  on  the 
sodium-derivatives  of  the  thiamides  are  identical  in  constitution  with  the  imido-thio- 
ethers ;  if  so,  the  formation  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies  m.ust  be  attended  with 
atomic  transposition. 

The  following  thiamides  (or  imido-thioethers)  have  been  obtained  by  Bernthsen 
{Liebig^s  Annalen,  cxcvii.  341) : 

Phenylthiacetethylamide,  C'^H'^NS  =  C«H5.CH2.CS.NH(C2H5)*,  or  Phenyl- 

acetimidothio ethyl  ether,  C''H^CH2.C<^^q2jj5>  is  formed,  as  a  hydriodide, by  the 

action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  phenylthiacetamide  at  a  temperature  below  100° : 

C«H^CH2.CS.NH2  -f  C^m  =  C«H^CH2.CS.NH(C2Hs),HI, 
or  C«H^CH2.C(NH).S.C2H^HI; 

and  on  treating  the  hydriodide  with  soda-ley,  the  thiamide  C'H'^NS  is  obtained  as  an 
oily  body,  very  unstable,  and  resolved  by  heat  into  mercaptan,  C^H'^SH,  and  benzyl- 
cyanide,  C«H5.CH2.CN. 

Thiohenzethylamide,  C»H"NS  =  G«H^CS.NH(C2H^),  or  Benzimidothio- 
ethylether,  C^H*.C(NH).S.C''^H-',  is  obtained,  as  a  crystalline  hydriodide,  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  thiobenzamide,  C^H^.CS.NH^,  It  resembles  the  preceding  com- 
pound, but  is  much  more  stable.    It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  benzonitril  and  mercaptan. 

Thiohenzo-henzylamide,  C^II^CS.NH(C^H^),  or  Benzimidothiohenzyl- 
ether,  C''H^.C(NH).S.C''H'',  is  obtained  as  a  hydrochloride  by  heating  thiobenzamide 
with  benzyl  chloride,  or  a  mixture  of  benzonitril  and  benzyl  mercaptan  with  gaseous 
hydrogen  chloride. 

Phenylthiacetamide,  Phenylacetothiamide,  or  Thio~a-tolylamide, 
C^H''NS  =  C«H^CH2.CS.NH^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  sulphide  (2pts.) 
on  phenylacetamide  (3  pts.)  (Bernthsen) ;  also,  together  with  phenylacediamine  thio- 
sulphate,  C'^H^^N^S'-O^,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  benzyl  cyanide 
(Bernthsen,  Ber.  viii.  677).  It  unites  directly  with  methyl  iodide  and  ethyl  bromide, 
forming  cry stalli sable  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  hydriodide  and  hydro- 
bromide  respectively,  inasmuch  as  when  placed  in  water  they  dissolve  at  the  first 
instant,  forming  solutions  which  immediately  give  precipitates  with  silver  nitrate ; 
after  ten  to  thirty  seconds,  however,  these  solutions  become  turbid',  and  deposit  fetid 
oils.  When  the  freshly  prepared  solution  of  the  product  obtained  with  methyl  iodide 
(which  has  the  composition  CsH"NS,CH='S,  and  melts  at  138°-139°),  is  treated  with 
recently  precipitated  silver  chloride,  the  latter  is  immediately  converted  into  iodide, 
and  the  filtrate  gives  with  platinic  chloride  fine  yellow  laminae  of  the  compound 
(C^H''NSCl)^PtCl'*.  Phenylthiacetamide  and  henzaldehyde,  heated  together  for  three 
or  four  hours,  unite,  with  elimination  of  water,  forming  a  thick  yellowish-red  oil, 
C23H22N2S2=C«H:^CH(NH.CS.CH2.C•'H5)2?,  the  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  which 
gives,  with  platinic  chloride,  a  brown  pulverulent  precipitate  having  the  composition 
C23H"N2S2,PtCP  (Bernthsen). 

TKIAIVUVKEIiZZirEl,  C^H^N^S,  is. formed,  together  with  thiomelanuric  acid,  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  at  100°  on  perthiocyanic  acid.  It  is  a  white  sandy  powder  which, 
when  heated  with  potash,  splits  up  into  ammonia  and  a  mixture  of  cyanic  and  thio- 
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cyanic  acids.  It  dissolves  in  14o  pts.  of  boiling  -water.  By  hot  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammonium  chloride,  and  cyanuric 
acid.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  ammeline  nitrate.  Heated  with  ammonia  it  yields  a 
body  having  the  properties  of  melamine.  Tbiammeline  dissolves  in  acids  and  in 
alkalis,  and  gives  precipitates  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  (Ponomarelf,  Coiwpt. 
rend.  Ixxx.  1384). 

TKIAldriI.IirE,  or  THZO AXJIIiIXrE,  C^^jjizN^S  =  (C«H<.NH2)2S.  This  com- 
pound, which  Merz  a.  Weith  obtained  by  boiling  aniline  with  sulphur  (vii.  1154),  is 
also  produced:  a.  By  reduction  of  nitrophenyl  sulphide,  (C^H''.N02)^S  (p.  1546). 
/3.  By  the  action  of  sulphur  iodide  [?  S^P]  on  aniline  at  160°-170°,  in  small  quantity 
however,  and  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  resinous  products.  The  thianiline 
obtained  by  both  these  processes  melts  at  105°-106°,  agreeing  therein  closely  with 
Merz  a.  Weith's  product,  which  melted  at  104°-105°.  With  aniline  and  sulphur 
chloride  a  product  was  obtained  melting  at  108°-]  09°,  and  agreeing  in  all  other 
respects  with  the  preceding  (E.  Schmidt,  Ber.  ix.  1050;  xi.  1168),*  Thianiline  is 
also  found  in  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  a-triphenlyguanidine  by 
the  action  of  thiocarbonyl  chloride  in  ethereal  solution  on  aniline  (Rathke,  Liebig's 
Annaleoi,  clxvii.  211). 

Bithianiline,  C'^H'^N^S^^ (C«H=')2S-''(NH2)2  (KB.  Schmidt,  xi.  1168).— 
This  compound  is  formed,  together  with  monothianiline  and  resinous  sulphuretted 
products,  by  the  action  of  sulphur  bromide  on  aniline.  Its  sulphate  is  obtained  by 
heating  dithiacetanilide  {infra)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  purified  byrecry- 
stallisation  from  water,  forms  small  white  slender  needles  or  warty  masses  which 
acquire  a  reddish  tint  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  contains  2  mol.  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. Dithiacetanilide  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields,  not  the  corresponding 
hydrochloride  of  dithianiline,  but  a  free  bisulphuretted  base,  C'-H'^N-S^,  designated  by 
Schmidt  as  pseudodithianiline.  This  base  crystallises  from  water  in  long  thin 
greenish  needles  having  a  vitreous  lustre ;  it  melts  at  79°,  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  sparingly  in  benzene,  ligroin,  and  carbon  bisulphide. 
Schmidt  represents  the  two  so-called  dithianilines  by  the  following  formulae  : 

Dithianiline  ....  NH^.CH^^g^C^HlNH" 
Pseudodithianiline  .       .       .  Nff.C^H^.S.S.OT^NH^ 

Dithiacetanilide,  {Q^B.\^B..OW0y^'',  and  Trithiacetanilide, 
(C^HMsH.C^H^0)2S',  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  chloride  on  acetanilide  at 
100°,  and  are  separated  by  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Dithiacetanilide  is  easily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
from  the  former  in  large  greyish-white  laminae,  from  the  latter  in  pointed  shining 
needles  ;  in  other  solvents  it  is  either  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  soluble.  It  melts  at 
215°-217°.  By  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and 
dithianiline. 

Trithiacetanilide  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  in  nacreous  laminse  melting  at  213"-214'5°.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
warm  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  stellate  groups  of  small  crystals.  It  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  into  acetic  acid  and  trithianiline 
(Schmidt). 

TH10BEia-ZAI.Di:HYDE,  C'Hs.CHS  (H.  Klinger,  5en  ix.  1893;  x.  1877) 
This  compound  is  formed  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
bitter  almond  oil,  and  is  obtained,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution, 
either  in  amorphous  reddish  flocks,  or  as  a  quickly  solidifying  oil  (a-modification). 
It  softens  at  83°-85°,  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  dissolves  very  readily  in 
benzene  and  in  chloroform,  somewhat  slowly  in  hot  alcohol.  By  treatment  with  acid 
chlorides,  it  is  converted  into  a  modification  (j8)  which  forms  white  shining  needles, 
melting  with  decomposition  at  225°-226°,  easily  soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid, 
less  easily  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  The  amorphous  modification,  heated 
with  finely  divided  copper,  yields  CH'^. 

On  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  the  amorphous  (o) 
thiobenzaldehyde  in  benzene,  crystalline  needles  separate  in  a  short  time  consisting  of 
a  compound  of  /3-thiobenzaldeh)'de  (m.  p.  225°),  with  henccne,  C^H^CHSjCH*^,  which 
gives  oflP  the  benzene  at  125°-130°.  36  pts.  of  a-thiobenzaldehyde  thus  treated  yield 
9  pts.  of  the  j8-modification.    The  latter  heated  with  finely-divided  copper  yields  so 

*  J.  Eoorda  Smit  {Ber.  viii.  1445),  by  acting  on  aniline  with  snlphur  chloride,  obtained  a  body 
which  he  calls  i/naniVide,  having  the  same  composition  as  thianiline.  but  differing  from  the  latter 
altogether  in  its  physical  properties,  being  a  yellow  oil  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  boiling  at  230°- 
240°.   Its  diaceiyl  derivative  melts  at  125°-12G°  ;  the  dibemoyl-d^Qn\a.ti\Q  at  150^. 
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large  an  amount  of  stilbene  (f  of  its  weight)  that  this  method  may  be  advantageously 
used  for  the  preparation  of  stilbene  (p.  676). 

^-Thiobenzaldehyde  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  into  benzaldehyde 
and  benzoic  acid ;  by  heating  with  lead  oxide  into  lead  sulphide  and  benzaldehyde, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  stilbene  and  high-boiling  sulphur-compounds 
(Klinger).  Treated  with  strong  potash-ley  it  yields  a  mixture  of  benzyl  hydro- 
sulphide,  benzyl  bisulphide,  and  benzoic  acid  (Bottinger,  Ber.  xii.  1053). 

The  thiobenzaldehyde  (m.  p.  78°-80°)  which  Cahours  and  Fleischer  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potassium  hydrosulphide  on  benzylene  chloride,  C^H^CP,  in  alcoholic 
solution  (vi.  329),  is  regarded  by  Klinger  as  a  third  modification  (7).  It  is  not  con- 
verted into  the  j8-modification  either  by  acetyl  chloride  or  by  iodine. 

THZOBSXfZiimZBX:,  C^Hs.CS.NH^.  The  action  of  iodine  on  this  body  gives 
rise,  as  already  mentioned  (vi.  258),  to  the  compound  G^H^^N^S,  which  crystallises 
from  hot  alcohol  in  long  needles  melting  at  90°. 

Amidothioh  enzamide,  C^H*(NH2).CS.NH2,  is  acted  upon  by  iodine  (both  in 
alcoholic  solution)  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  evaporating  the  resulting  liquid, 
there  remains  a  brownish  resinous  substance,  from  which,  by  repeated  boiling  with 
water,  a  body  is  extracted  which  separates  from  the  hot  filtrate  in  white  slender 
needles,  and  when  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water  has  the  composition 

C«HXNH2)— C=N 
I 

C'^H'^N'S  =  S 

C6H4(NH'')-fcN 

This  compound  melts  between  128°  and  129°  ;  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon 
sulphide,  chloroform,  and  benzene  ;  exhibits  marked  basic  properties ;  and  forms  a 
crystalline  sulphate  and  hydrochloride,  also  a  yellowish  bulky  platinum  salt,  with 
addition  of  2  mol.  of  acid  (E.  Wanstrat,  Ber.  vi,  332). 

THIOBE3JTZAN-II.IUE,  C«H5.CS.NH(C''H'^).    See  Thiamides  (p.  1924). 

THXOBElSirZOIC  STHERS.  Isopentyl  or  Amyl  Thiohenzoate,  or  Benzoyl- 
isopentyl  Sulphide,  Qm^O.O.{QWyOn{GWf,  is  but  slightly  acted  on  by  the  per- 
manganates of  potassium  and  silver  even  at  the  heat  of  the  water -bath.  The  cthylio 
ether,  on  the  other  hand,  is  converted  by  silver  permanganate  in  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  benzoic  and  ethylsulphonic  acids  (Beckmann, 
Ber.  xi.  1687). 

THlOBESffZOPHBOTOMTE,  or  Diphcnyl  ThioJcetone,  C^H^CS-C^H^,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  potassium  sulphide  on  diphenylketonic  chloride  (benzophenone  chloride) : 

C«H^CCP.0«H5  +  K^S  =  2KC1  -1-  CmCS-CH^ 

It  is  also  formed  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  thiobenzpinacone 
{infra),  and  remains  in  the  mother-liquors.  It  crystallises  in  small  white  needles 
melting  at  146-5°,  is  not  attacked  in  alcoholic  solution  by  copper.  By  hydrogen 
sulphide,  especially  in  the  nascent  state,  it  is  converted  in  alcoholic  solution  into  the 
thiopinacone  (0.  Engler,  Ber.  xi.  922). 

TBZOBSItrzPIl^rikCON-z:,  C-«H22S2  =  (C«H^)-(HS)C— C(SH)(C«HO^  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonium-hydrogen  sulphide  on  benzophenone  (Engler,  Ber.  xi. 
922) ;  also,  together  with  thiobenzophenone,  by  the  action  of  potassium-hydrogen 
sulphide  on  benzophenone  chloride  (Behr,  Ber.  vi.  970).  It  melts  at  151°,  and  is 
converted  in  alcoholic  solution  by  finely  divided  copper  into  tetraphenylethane, 
(C«H0^HC-CH(C«H5)2  (p.  1916). 

THIOCARBACBTO-ACETATE,      ETHYUC,  CW.QO.Q^^^^^,^^, 

This  ether  is  formed,  together  with  small  quantities  of  carbon  oxide  and  lead  sul- 
phide, when  ethylic  acetoacetate  (p.  12)  is  heated  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
carbon  sulphide  and  lead  oxide,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  product  by  alcohol. 
It  crystallises  in  straw-yellow  needles,  melting  at  156°-162°  (Norton  a.  Oppenheim, 
Ber.  X.  701). 

THIOCARBAMATES.  On  the  action  of  Ammonium  Thiocarbamate  on 
Aldehydes,  see  p.  387. 

Potassium  Phenylthiocarhamate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  and 
potassium  hydroxide  on  aniline  : 

+  CS2  +  KOH  =  H^O  +  C«H^NH.CS.SK. 
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The  actual  product  of  the  reaction  is  always  however  the  acid  potassium  salt, 
C'H''NS-K.C^H^NS- ;  and  this  salt  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  and  potassium  xanthate  in  molecular  proportions  for 
three  or  four  hours,  the  liquid  on  cooling  first  depositing  diphenylthiocarbamide  and 
then  the  acid  potassium  salt,  while  a  thiocarbamato  remains  in  solution.  The  acid 
potassium  salt  recrystallised  from  lukewarm  water,  forms  golden-yellow,  transparent, 
monoclinic  crystals,  which  when  crushed  by  pressure,  yield  a  white  powder,  turning 
yellowish  again  at  about  30°.  Between  60°  and  70°  the  crystals  melt  in  their  water 
of  crystallisation  ;  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  dissolve  in  less  than  their  own 
weight  of  water.  The  solution  decomposes  when  heated,  yielding  diphenylthiocar- 
bamide and  phenylthiocarbimide,  C^H^.NCS.  The  salt  when  exposed  to  the  air 
decomposes  into  phenylthiocarbimide  and  potassium  dithionate,  a  small  quantity  of 
diphenylthiocarbamide  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  decomposed  by  salts  of 
heavy  metals  with  formation  of  phenylthiocarbimide  and  a  metallic  sulphide.  The 
potassium  salt  when  heated  yields  water  and  diphenylthiocarbamide,  and  is  resolved 
by  acids  into  aniline  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Its  solution  takes  up  large  quantities  of 
aniline,  and  if  subsequently  heated  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  deposits  diphenyl- 
thiocarbamide. The  dissolved  potassium  salt  is  resolved  by  aniline  salts  into 
diphenylthiocarbamide,  aniline,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide ;  by 
ammonium  salts  into  diphenylthiocarbamide,  ammonia,  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
ammonium  sulphide  (B.  Eathke,  Ber.  xi.  988). 

TKIOCARBAMZBE,  NH^.CS.Nm  Sulphirea  (Bernthsen  a.  Klinger,  Ber.  xi. 
492).  This  body  (p.  39o)  unites  with  alcoholic  iodides  (alkyl  iodides),  forming 
strongly  basic  compounds,  which  exhibit  the  characters  of  sulphine-compounds. 
Methiodide  thiocarb amide,  N'^H '08,011^1,  crystallises  in  prisms  which  melt  at  177°, 
and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  On  agitating  its  aqueous  solution  with 
silver  chloride,  the  iodine  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  On  adding  silver  oxide  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide,  silver  iodide  is  formed,  together  with  a  strong  base 
which  has  not  been  isolated:  its  solution,  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
mixed  with  platinic  chloride,  yields  the  platinochloride,  (N-H-'CSCH3Cl)-TtCl^  +  H'^O, 
which  crystallises  in  groups  of  small  prisms,  efflorescing  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
giving  off  the  whole  of  their  water  at  110°.  The  solution  of  the  base  gives  a  character- 
istic precipitate  with  metallic  salts,  and  when  left  to  evaporate  deposits  crystals  which 
after  a  while  cease  to  exhibit  basic  reaction.  On  agitating  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  methiodide-thiocarbamide  with  Qnercuric  oxide,  cyan  amide,  or  dicyauodia- 
mide,  is  produced,  together  with  a  yellow  flocculent  substance  resolved  by  heat  into 
mercuric  iodide  and  methyl  sulphide. 

The  hydriodide  of  methylthiocarb amide,  NH^.CS.NH(CII^),HI,  metameric  with  the 
compound  just  described,  crystallises  in  large  laminae,  melts  below  100°,  and  yields  a 
platinochloride  which  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  bent  and  branched  needles. 
Silver  nitrate  added  to  its  solution  throws  down  silver  iodide  and  a  silver  compound 
of  methylthiocarbamide,  whereas  the  solution  of  the  metameric  compound,  when 
similarly  treated,  deposits  nothing  but  silver  iodide.  The  hydriodide  of  methylthio- 
carbamide is  immediately  desulphurised  by  silver  oxide,  and  converted  into  methyl- 
cyanamide. 

Ethiodide  thiocarbamide  acts  just  like  the  methyl-compound,  excepting  that  when 
treated  with  silver  oxide  it  is  very  easily  converted  into  cyanamide.  These  addition- 
products  are  decomposed  when  somewhat  strongly  heated,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  products  not  yet  examined,  partly  amorphous,  partly  crystalline,  the  latter  being 
converted  into  the  former  by  heat. 

Thiocarbamide  unites  also  very  readily  with  benzyl  chloride,  forming  the  com- 
pound CSN-H\C^H^C1.  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  ether,  crystallises 
from  water  and  from  alcohol  in  small  needles,  and  melts  at  166°-168°.  On  evapo- 
rating its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposition  takes  place  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  attended  with  the  formation  of  white  bulky  needles,  while  the  greater  quan- 
tity crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms  having  the  same  melting  point  as  the  crude 
product.  The  corresponding  platinochloride  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms.  Th.Q  free 
base,  C^H'^N-S,  is  separated  from  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  by  ammonia  or 
sodium  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  very  bulky  white  precipitate.  It  is  somewhat 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  ether,  alcohol,  or  best  from  benzene, 
in  white  felted  needles;  its  solutions  decompose  very  readily  when  heated,  the  aqueous 
solution  becoming  turbid  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  benzyl  hydrosulphide. 
The  base  melts  at  71*^-72°,  and  is  resolved  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  into 
benzyl  hydrosulphide  and  dicyanodiamide.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  the  hydro- 
chloride thus  formed  being  identical  with  that  above  described  (Bernthsen  a.  Klinger, 
Ber.  xii.  574). 
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Thiocarbamide,  heated  with  thiocarhonyl  chloride,  CSCP,  yields  the  hydrochloride  of 
thiodicyaiiodiamine,  C-H«N*S,HC1  (p.  1930). 

On  the  reaction  of  thiocarbimide  with  mimthyl,  see  CEnanthylene  Thiocarbi- 
MiDE  {infra). 

Diethyl-thiecarhamide,  CS(NHC-H^)2,  is  formed,  together  with  ethyl  thio 
carbamide,  ethylammonium  iodide,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  free  sulphur,  by  the  action 
of  iodine  on  ethylthiocarbamate  of  ethylamine : 

6rNH(C2H^CS.SNH3(C2ff)]  +  312  ^  CS  (NHC^H^)"  +  20SNC2H5 
+  6(C2H^)H3NI  +  2CS2  +  3S. 

Diethylthiocarbamide  treated  with  iodine  yields  sulphur  and  hydrogen  iodide,  but  no 
ethylthiocarbimide  (KudnefF,  Ber.  xi.  977). 

Pheiiylthiocarhamides. — Mono-  and  di-phenylthiocarbamide — and  likewise 
phenyl-xanthamide,  CH^S.CO.NH'^ — dissolve  in  aqueous  potash  and  soda  (not  in  am- 
monia), and  are  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid.  In 
these  alkaline  solutions  the  two  thiocarbamides  are  easily  and  completely  desulphurised 
by  lead  oxide,  yielding  respectively  phenyl  cyanamide,  CN2H(C'*H^),  and  diphenyl- 
guanidine,  CN^H^(C''H^)2.  q^j^g  phenylthiocarbamides  also  dissolve  with  moderate 
facility  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  of  monophenylthiocarbamide 
being  very  permanent  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  whereas  diphenylthiocarbamide 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  carbanilide,  CO(NHC^H^)- 

The  desulphuration  of  monophenylthiocarbamide  dissolved  in  alcoholic  ammonia 
produces  monophenylguanidine  (Rathke  a.  Feuerlein,  Ber.  xi'.  772,  1602). 

THIOCiLIlBIMZDi:^,  or  ISOTKXOClTiLSJATBS  (AZ.COHOIiZC), 
R — ]Sr=:CS.  Mustard-oils.  Action  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine.  Bthyl-thiocar- 
T>imide,  C^H^.NnrCS  (p.  761),  is  energetically  attacked  by  dry  chlorine,  with  form- 
ation of  sulphur  chloride  and  other  products  of  further  decomposition ;  but  on  passing 
dry  chlorine  through  a  cooled  mixture  of  ethylthiocarbimide  and  anhydrous  ether  in 
equal  volumes,  the  liquid  soon  solidifies  to  a  thick  yellowish  pulp,  which,  when  left 
for  a  day  or  two  under  the  air-pump,  is  converted  into  an  unstable  yellowish-white 
powder.  On  drenching  this  powder  with  soda-ley,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  sepa- 
rates, and  a  heavy  brown  oil  is  produced,  which  after  some  time  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  ;  and  on  pressing  this  mass  between  filter  paper  and  dissolving  it  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  the  solution  deposits  splendid  colourless  tablets  and  prisms,  a 
centimeter  long,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  2  mol.  ethylthiocarbimide  and  1  at. 
oxygen,  (C'^H*NCS)-0.  The  crystals  melt  at  42°,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
easily  in  alcohol-;  are  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with  emission  of  red  fumes  ;  and 
form  with  platinic  chloride  a  red  non-crystalline  compound.  On  treating  their  solu- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphide,  sulphur  immediately  separates,  and  the  filtrate  yields 
on  evaporation  fine  crystals  which  melt  at  about  60°,  and  therefore  do  not  consist  of 
ethylcarbamide  as  might  have  been  expected  (E.  Sell,  Ber.  vi.  322). 

On  the  Thiocarhir/ddes  of  Butyl  (primary  and  secondary),  and  on  Butenyl-  or 
Crotonyl-thiocarhimide,  C-'H^.NCS,  see  p.  607- 

Pentenyl-  or  Ang-elyl-tliiocarbimide,  C^H^.N^zCS,  is  prepared,  like  the 
butyl-compounds,  from  the  volatile  mixture  of  primary  and  secondary  monamines  and 
diamines  resulting  from  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  dibromide  obtained  from  com- 
mercial amylene  and  bromine.  It  boils  at  190°,  and  unites  directly  with  ammonia, 
forming  the  compound  C^H^NCSiNH^,  which  crystallises  in  needles  and  melts  at 
103°  (Hofmann,  Ber.  viii.  105). 

Heptylene-  or  CEnantliylene-tliiocarbimide,  0^H'*(NCS)2.  Thiocarbamide 
and  cenanthal,  dissolved  together  in  alcohol,  react  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  oenanthylene-disulphure'id,  C^H"(NH.CS.NH-)'^ ;  and  on  mixing 
the  resulting  solution  with  a  larger  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sal-ammoniac  sepa- 
rates out,  and  cenanthylene-thiocarbimide  remains  dissolved  : 

C^HiXNH.CS.NH2)2  +  2HC1  =  2NH*C1  +  C^H'*(NCS)2. 

(Enanthylene-thiocarbimide  is  an  oily  liquid  having  an  extremely  repulsive  odour. 
By  treatment  with  ammonia,  it  is  reconverted  into  the  above-mentioned  cunanthylene- 
disulphureid,  which  forms  with  cenanthal  a  vitreous  polymeride  (H.  SchifF,  Ber. 
xi.  830). 

Phenylthiocarbimide,  C^H^ — Nr=:CS,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  the  chloride 
of  phenyl-isocyanide  or  phenyl-carbamine,  G'^H'.N^CCP,  which  is  a  heavy  yellowish 
liquid  having  an  extremely  unpleasant  and  pungent  odour,  and  boiling  at  211°-212°. 
Bromine  acts  differently.    On  mixing  phenylthiocarbimide  diluted  with  3  vol.  chloro- 
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form  with  an  equal  weight  of  bromine,  likewise  diluted  with  3  vol.  chloroform,  the 
mixture  after  a  few  hours  deposits  a  deep  orange-red  body  having  the  composition 

C»*H'«N2S3Br2  =  \S        .  Its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the 

C«H\Ni=Ct^SBr 

equation : 

3C«ffNCS  +  Br2  =  C'^H^oN^S^Br^  +  C^H^NO. 

This  orange-red  body  is  decomposed  by  water  at  100°,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  formation  of  the  hydrobromides  of  aniline  and  a  base 
C"H^NO,  which  also  separates  in  the  free  state  as  a  resinous  body,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  in  long  white  needles  melting  at  156°,  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  dissolved  with  difficulty  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  alkalis.  With  platinic  chloride  it  forms  a  well- 
crystallised  double  salt. 

When  the  original  orange-coloured  product  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  hydrogen 
bromide  and  ethyl  bromide  are  evolved,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  sulphur- 
yellow  crystals  of  the  compound  C><Hi«N2S3  =  C«H^N=C—S—S—C=NC«ff,  while 

J  S  ' 

the  base  C**H^NO  remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  These  crystals,  which  are  also  produced 
by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid  on  the  orange-red  body,  are  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  melt  at  152°.  When  digested 
for  some  time  in  alcohol,  they  give  ofT hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide  ;  heated 
at  200°  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  they  yield  00^  SO',  SH-,  and  aniline.  Treated 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  nascent  hydrogen,  they  yield  mercaptan,  aniline  and  a  resin. 
Heated  with  finely  divided  copper,  they  are  partly  converted  into  phenyl-thiocarbimide, 
but  at  the  same  time  phenyl  isocyanide  and  crystals  of  unknown  composition  are  formed. 
When  digested  with  alkaline  lead  hydroxide,  they  yield  CO-,  SO'-,  and  diphenylcarba- 
mide.  The  yellow  body  is  not  formed  by  treating  phenylthiocarbimide  with  sulphur, 
or  carbodiphenylimide  with  sulphur  or  carbon  bisulphide  (Proskauer  a.  Sell,  Ber. 
ix.  1262). 

Phenylthiocarbimide,  treated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
yields  thiocarbanilide  and  carbon  bisulphide  (Proskauer  a.  Sell). 

When  vapour  of  sul-phur  trioxide  is  passed  over  phenylthiocarbimide,  sulphur 
dioxide  is  given  off,  and  a  compound,  C^H^NS^O^  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  benzene, 
and  separates  therefrom  in  crystals  melting  at  180°-183°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  benzene,  also  in  chloro- 
form and  nitrobenzene.  By  water  at  100°  under  pressure,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrogon  sulphide,  and  sulphanilic  acid,  whence  its  constitution  may  probably 

.NH.CS 

be  repres  mted  by  the  formula  C"H\        i    (Magatti,  ^er.  xi.  2267). 

\S02.6 

Phenylthiocarbimide  and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  heated  together  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  five  or  six  hours  at  160°,  form  phosphorus  trichloride,  phosphorus  thio- 
chloride,  PSCP,  isocyanphenyl  chloride  or  phenylcarbimide  chloride,  C"H^.N=CC1-, 
and  products  of  higher  boiling  point.  At  the  same  time  there  are  formed  large  yellow 
crystals  of  the  hydrochloride  of  chlorophenylthiocarbimide,  C'^H''Cl.NCS,HCl,  which 
dissolve  but  sparingly  in  benzene  and  chloroform,  but  readily  and  with  decomposition 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Water  separates  chlorophenylthiocarbimide,  a 
strongly  refractive  oil  which  may  be  dried  over  calcium  chloride ;  it  has  an  aromatic 
odour,  boils  at  248°,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  water;  unites 
with  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  forming  a  crystalline  mass,  probably  having  the  composi- 
tion above  specified.  According  to  its  chemical  reactions,  however,  this  body  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  true  thiocarbimide.  not  being  attacked  by  alcohol  and  ammonia 
even  at  100"^,  and  therefore  differing  from  the  chlorophenylthiocarbimide  previously 
known. 

Water,  especially  in  presence  of  acids,  converts  the  so-called  chlorophenylthio- 
carbimide at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  into  the  corresponding  hydroxyl-compound, 
C^H"*NS(OH),  which  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  the  crude  hydrochloride 
with  alcohol  till  dilute  alkalis  no  longer  separate  an  oil  from  it.  Hydrochloric  acid 
added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  hydroxyl-compound,  which  quickly  solidifies, 
and  may  be  obtained  by.  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  in  well-defined  crystals  melting  at 
136°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  soluble  in  ether  and  the  fixed  alkalis, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  acids  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Bcr.  xii.  1126). 

The  true  hydroxyphcnylthiocarbimide,  C''H  '(OH).XCS,  is  obtained :  a.  By  boiling 
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an  alcoholic  solution  of  orthamidopbenol  with  carbon  bisulphide  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  : 

C«HX0H)NH2  +  CS2  =  H^S  +  C«H*(OH)NCS. 

The  boiling  must  be  continued  as  long  as  hjdrogen  sulphide  continues  to  escape,  and 
on  recrystallising  the  yellowish-grey  crusts  thus  produced  from  alcohol  and  boiling 
water,  the  hydroxythiocarbamide  is  obtained  in  broad  nearly  colourless  needles  melting 
at  196°.  It  does  not  volatilise  with  vapour  of  water;  cbars  when  heated  above  its 
melting  point ;  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  and  crystallises  out  unaltered.  On 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  white  flocks  are  precipitated  which 
do  not  blacken  when  boiled.  Boiling  aniline  decomposes  the  hydroxyphenylthio- 
carbimide,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Hydrochloric  acid  at  1 70°  decomposes 
it  into  G0\  H'^S,  and  amidophenol  (J.  Diinner,  Ber.  ix.  465). 

The  same  hydroxyphenylthiocarbimide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture on  ortho-hydroxj'phenylthiocarbamide,  C«HX0H).NH.CS.NH2  (J.  Bendix,  ibid. 
xi.  2262). 

o-Tolyl-tliiocartoimide,  C''H'«(CH3)NCS.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  this  com- 
pound diluted  with  chloroform,  gives  rise  to  a  dichloride,  C^H^NCCP,  which  boils  at 
218°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  energetically  decomposed  by  alcohol,  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  potash-ley.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  o-tolylethyl-urethane, 
C^H^'.NH.CO^H*,  which  melts  at  46°,  and  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water,  and 
o-ditolyl-carbamide,  ^^RXC^WfCO,  which  melts  at  250°,  and  does  not  volatilise 
with  water- vapour  (G.  Lachmann,  Ber.  xii.  1349). 

Cymyl-thiocarbimide,  C'^H'^.NCS  (or  Cuminyl-tUocarhimide),  is  formed  from 
dicymyl-thiocarbamide  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  (which  abstracts  cymyl- 
amine) : 

(CioHi3)2H2N2CS  -  (Ci»H'3)H2N  =  C'«Hi^NCS. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  an  odour  of  mustard-oil,  faint  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  becoming  distinct  on  heating,  and  distils,  with  partial  decomposition,  between 
245°  and  270°.  It  unites  after  sometime  with  ammonia,  forming cymyl-thiocarbamide 
or  cymyl-thiosinamine,  (C^"'H'^)H^N2CS,  which  crystallises,in  needles,  and  with  cymyl- 
amine  immediately,  forming  dicymyl-thiocarbamide,  (C*''H'^)2H-N'^CS,  which 
crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  white  needles  having  a  satiny  lustre,  and  melting 
at  128°  (A.  Eaab,  Ber.  x.  52). 

THIOCARBOiriC  ETHERS  (F.  Salomon,  J.  pr.  Ckem.  [2],  vi.  433  ;  vii.  252  ; 
viii.  114).  Of  these  ethers,  the  following  are  theoretically  possible,  taking  the  ethyl- 
compounds  as  examples : 

CoSS'   Carbonyloxythiodiethyl 

CSq^^   Thiocarbonyldioxydiethyl 

COg^J   Carbonyldithiodiethyl 

^^sEt  '    '   '       '       '       '  Th^ocarbonyloxythiodiethyl 

CSg^J   Thiocarbonyldithiodiethyl 

1.  CarhonyloxytJiiodiethyl  is  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloro- 
carbonate  on  sodium  mercaptide.  A  mixture  of  mercaptan  with  about  twice  its 
volume  of  ether  is  introduced  into  a  flask  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture,  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  is  added,  and  then  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  by  drops. 
"When  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  mass  is  diluted  with  about  twice  its  volume  of 
water,  and  the  ethereal  layer  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  decanted  and  submitted  to 
fractional  distillation.  The  carbonyloxythiodiethyl  then  passes  over  between  150° 
and  156°.  It  is  a  colourless  strongly  refractive  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  taste  and 
a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  rotten  fruit.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a 
faintly  luminous  flame,  emitting  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  common  ether.  Sp.  gr.  =  1-0285  at  18°. 
Boiling  point  156°.  Its  reactions  with  alcoholic  potash,  alcoholic  ammonia,  and 
water  are  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

CO(OEt)(SEt)  +  2K0H  =  CO{OKf       +  EtSH     +  EtOH 

Mercaptan.  Alcohol. 

CO(OEt)(SEt)  -t-  NH3     =  C0(NH2)0Et  +  EtSH 

Urethane. 


CO(OEt)(SEt)  +  H^O     ^  C02 


+  EtOH     +  EtSH 
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Carbonyloxythiodiethyl  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl  bromide  on  the  salt 
CO(OEt)SK,  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  solution  on  ethyl  xanthate, 
CS(OEt)(SEt),  or  by  passing  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  into  alcoholic  potash. 

2.  Thiocarhonyl-dioxy diethyl,  CS(OEt)-.— This  ether  {ethylic  monosulpho- 
carhonate)  was  discovered  by  Debus,  who  obtained  it  by  dry  distillation  of  the  com- 
pound (C-H-'0)22CS'-  (v.  497,  499).  Salomon  finds  that  it  exhibits  the  properties 
described  by  Debus,  but  is  difficult  to  purify.    It  exhibits  the  following  reactions  : 


CS(0Et)2  +  XOH  =  CO 


OEt 
SK 


+  EtOH 


CS(0Et)2  +  2NH3  =  CSN(NH4)  +  2EtOH 

3.  Carbonyl-dithiodiethyl,  CO(SEt)-,  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  thiocyanate  (Schmitt  a.  Glutz's  method,  vi.  413) : 

2C-H^SCN  4-  3H'-0  +  2W^0^  =  C0(SC2H^)2  +  CO^  +  2(NH^HS0^); 

and  by  that  of  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene)  on  sodium  mercaptide  : 

2C2H'^SNa  +  COCP  =  2NaCl  +  CO(SC2H5)2, 

the  latter  method  yielding  it  in  theoretical  quantity.  It  is  a  nearly  colourless  strongly 
refracting  liquid,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Alcoholic 
potash  decomposes  it  into  carbon  dioxide  and  mercaptan  ;  with  alcoholic  ammonia  it 
yields  carbamide  and  mercaptan.  When  heated  with  water  at  160°,  or  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  mercaptan : 

C0(SC^H^)2  +  H^O  =  C02  +  2C2mSH. 

With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields  mercaptan  and  carbamide  (urea) : 

C0(SC2H^)2  +  2NH3  =  2C-H5SH  +  C0(NH2)2. 

4.  Carhonyl-oxythiodiethyl,  or  Ethyl  Xanthate,  CS(OEt)(SEt),  is  best 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  bromide  on  potassium  xanthate,  the  action  being  then 
completed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whereas  when  ethyl  chloride  is  employed  (Debus's 
method)  it  takes  a  week. 

5.  Thiocarhonyl-dithiodieihyl,  or  Ethyl  Trithiocarbonate,  CS(SEt)^  is 
also  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromethyl  on  the  corresponding  potassium 
salt,  the  action  at  ordinary  temperatures  being  completed  in  about  twenty  minutes.. 
The  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  ammonia  on  this  ether  is  represented  by  the 
following  equations : 

CS(SEt)2  +  KOH  =  CO(SEt)SK  +  2EtSH 
CS(SEt)2  +  2NH3  =  CSN(NHO     +  2EtSH 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  thiocarbonic 
ethers  above  described : 


CO 


CO 


CS 


OC^H* 
OC^H^ 

OC^H^ 
SC-H^ 

,0C2H^ 


CO 


OC-H^ 

SC-H-' 
SC-H^ 


p^OO^H^ 
'"^SC-H^ 


CS' 


SC-H^ 

sc-m 


B.  p. 

125° 

156= 
161= 
196= 
200= 
240= 


Diff. 

31° 


Diff. 

5° 


Ditf. 

4° 


Diff.-^ 

40 


Diff. 

40° 


Ditf. 

39° 


Hence  it  appears  that :  1.  The  introduction  of  an  atom  of  sulphur  into  the  ethylated 
radicle  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  40°,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  members  of 
the  series,  in  which  the  difference  is  only  31. 

2.  The  introduction  of  sulphur  into  the  carbonyl  group  is  attended  by  a  rise  of 
4='-5°  in  the  boiling  point. 
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The  specific  gravities  of  these  isomeric  ethers  are  nearly  equal,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  they  are  given  for  the  temperature  of  19° : 


0  975 

1-085 

1-0285 

1-085 

1-0325? 

M52 

Carhonyl-thioethyl  Chloride,  C0(SC-H^)C1,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
carbonyl  chloride  on  mercaptan.  On  saturating  mercaptan  with  the  gas  and  leaving 
it  at  rest,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  begins  after  a  few  hours,  and  continues 
till  the  following  day ;  and  the  liquid,  on  subsequent  distillation,  yields  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonyl-thioethyl  chloride.  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equation : 

OOOP  +  O^ffSH  -  HCl  +  00(S02H5)C1. 

Carbonyl-thioethyl  chloride  is  a  colourless  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  emits 
a  tear-exciting  vapour.  It  has  a  density  of  1-184  at  16°,  and  boils  at  136°.  Treated 
with  potassium  ethylate,  it  yields  carbonyl-oxythiodiethyl.  With  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
ammonia  it  forms  a  crystalline  non-sulphuretted  body,  not  yet  examined  ;  but  when  a 
strong  current  of  gaseous  ammonia  is  passed  over  the  chloride,  it  solidifies  to  a  crys- 
talline mass,  separable  by  ether  into  sal-ammoniac,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  a 
body  which  dissolves  in  the  ether  and  separates  therefrom  in  large  dazzling  white 
tablets.  This  body  is  thio-ethyl  carbamate,  C=*ffNSO  =  C0(S0^H^)NH2.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Heated  with  potash- 
ley,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  mercaptan ;  by  prolonged  contact 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  into  mercaptan  and  carbamide. 

The  boiling  point  of  carbonyl-thioethyl  chloride  (136°)  differs  from  that  of 
carbonyl-oxethyl  chloride  or  ethyl  chlorocarbonate,  00(00-11^)01  (94°),  by  nearly  the 
same  amount  as  that  which  exists  between  the  boiling  points  of  the  above-described 
thiocarbonic  ethers  and  the  corresponding  carbonic  ethers  (p.  1961),  viz.  42°.  The 
specific  gravities  of  thio-  and  oxy chlorides  also  differ  by  the  same  amount  as  those  of 
the  corresponding  thio-  and  oxy  carbonic  ethers,  viz.  by  about  0-05  (Salomon,  J.  pr, 
Chem.  [2],  vii.  252). 

The  following  methylic  and  ethyl-met  hylic  thiocarbonates  have  been 
prepared  by  Salomon  a.  Manitz  (J.  jor.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  114): 

OOH^ 

1.  Thiocarhonyl-oxymethylthiethyl,  CSg^ggs,  obtained  by  the  action  of 

ethyl  iodide  on  potassium  methylxanthate,  OS(OOH^)SK,  is  a  liquid  closely  resem- 
bling ordinary  xanthic  ether  in  colour  and  odour,  boiling  at  184°,  and  having  a  density 
of  1-12  at  18°.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  methylxanthamide  (m.  p.  45") 
and  mercaptan : 

^^SC^h'  +  =  ^^NH?'  +  C^H^SH. 

On  adding  potassium  ethylate  (2  vol.)  to  the  ether  (1  vol.)  diluted  with  alcohol,  the 
potassium  salt,  OOg^  ^  ,  separates  in  slender  needles.  The  decomposition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation  : 

CSg(^25  +  C^H^OK  +  WO  =  00^^'^'  +  CH^.OH  +  C^H^SH. 

QQ2TT5 

2.  The  isomeric  ether,  OSgQ^g  ,  formed  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  potas- 
sium ethylxanthate,  resembles  the  preceding  in  all  its  physical  properties,  and  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  by  potassium  ethylate,  yielding  the  salt  C0(002H^)SK. 
By  alcoholic  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  converted  into  xanthamide, 
OS(00'''IIONH2,  and  methyl  mercaptan  : 

^^SCIp'  +  =^  ^^NH?' 

3.  Thiocarhonyl-oxymethyl-thiomethyl,  or  Dimethyl  Xanthate, 
CS?S5',  produced  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  potassium  methylxanthate,  is  a 
faintly  coloured,  somewhat  strongly  refractive  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1*176  at  18° 


1 
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and  boiling  at  167°-168°  With  ammonia  it  yields  methyl-xanthamide,  CS(0CB:-')NH2 
(ra.  p.  43°) ;  with  potassium  ethylate,  the  ethyl  compound  CO(OC'-H^)SK. 

The  peculiar  action  of  potassium  ethylate  on  these  ethers,  leading  in  all  cases  to 
the  formation  of  an  ethyl- compound  as  final  product,  is  repeated  in  the  action  of  potas- 
sium methylate  on  the  ethylic  ethers  CS(OC-^ff )(SC-H-^')  and  CS(OC2H^)(SCH3), 
■whereby  in  each  case  the  salt  CO(OCH'^)SK  is  obtained  in  tufts  of  needles  having  a 
vitreous  lustre : 

the  ethyl  in  the  group  OC-H^  being  replaced  by  methyl.  Hot  alcohol  also  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  converting  the  last-mentioned  salt  COg-^^  into  CO^j^  ,  whereas  with 
methyl  alcohol  the  reverse  action  is  not  produced  (Salomon). 

Carbo7iyl-dithio-dijpseudojpro'pyl  or  Bithiopseudopro'pyl  Carhonate, 
CO[SCH(CH^)-p,  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  pseudopropyl  mer- 
captan,  is  a  liquid  having  a  repulsive  alliaceous  odour,  and  converted  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  into  'perthiopseudopropylurcthane,  CS(SC-*H')NH-,  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  and  ether  in  laminae  having  a  splendid  silky  lustre  and  melting  at  97°  (Gerlich, 
Bcr.  viii.  650). 

THZOCV2VI VI. AMIDE,  or  THIOC17IVIIM- AMIDE, 

C*°H'^NS  =  C^H".CS.NH-.  This  compound  is  acted  upon  by  iodine  in  the  same 
manner  as  thiobenzamide'(vi.  358).  On  mixing  the  two  substances  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, decoloration  immediately  takes  place,  sulphur  is  separated,  and  hydriodic  acid  is 
formed  ;  and  if  the  addition  of  iodine  be  continued  till  an  excess  of  it  is  indicated  by 
addition  of  starch-solution,  and  the  alcohol  be  then  distilled  off,  there  remains  a 
brownish  oil,  which,  when  washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  decanted  from  the  latter, 
and  stirred  for  some  time  with  a  glass  rod,  solidifies  to  a  white  amorphous  mass,  con- 
taminated with  sulphur,  which  is  difficult  to  separate.  When  freed  from  this  impurity 
by  a  somewhat  circuitous  process,  the  product  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  transparent 
colourless  prisms  several  lines  long,  and  melting  at  45°.    It  has  the  composition 

C20JI22N2S    =  S 

I 

C«H^(C3H^)— C=N 

and  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2C10H18NS  H-  41  =  C2°H22N2S  +  4HI  +  S. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  carbon  sulphide,  ben- 
zene, and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  separated  from  the  last-mentioned  solvent  by 
water  in  its  original  state.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  potash-  or  soda-ley,  it 
is  resolved  into  sulphur  and  cumonitril,  C'-'H^N,  which  latter,  by  assumption  of  the 
elements  of  water,  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  cumic  acid.  Thiocumylamide  is 
not  attacked  by  dilute  alkalis  or  by  lead  oxide  (R.  Wanstrat,  Ber.  vi.  332). 

TKIOCVAN-ATES,  CN.S.E.  See  pp.  602-606.  On  the  preparation  of  Metallic 
Thiocyanates  on  the  large  scale,  see  Tcherniak  a.  Giinzburg  (Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1878, 
1123). 

On  Alcoholic  Isotliiocy anates  or  Thiocarbimides,  CS=:N.R,  see  pp. 
606-608,  and  1958-1960. 

THIOCVMEN-E,  C^^H'^SH.    See  Cymene-mercaptan  (p.  623). 

THiODlCYAixrODlAMmE,  C^H^N^S  =  NH^.  CS.NH.C(NH).NH-.  This 
compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  thiocarbonyl  chloride,  CSCP,  or  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  on  thiocarbamide.  The  reaction  with  PGP  is  represented  by  the 
equation  : 

3CS(NH-y  +  PCP  =  C^HsN^S.HCl  +  CS(NH-)2,HC1  +  PSCR 

Thiodicyanodianiiue  is  a  base  forming  transparent  monoclinic  crystals,  which  dis- 
solve in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  yield  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  AVhen 
heated  above  100°,  it  melts  and  is  completely  transformed  into  the  isomeric  guanidine 
thiocyanate,  HN=C(NH-)-,HCNS. 

The  hydrochloride,  C-II'^N-'S,HC1.  forms  fine  transparent  rhombic  crystals,  which 
dissolve  freely  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  2)latinochloride  is  an  amorphous  dark- 
coloured  salt.  T\iQ  oxalate,  C'-'H'^N-'S.C-H-O* -f  ^H-0,  forms  small  granular  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.    Both  salts  have  an  acid  reaction  (Rathe,  Ber.  xi.  962). 
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THIODIETHYI.OXAM1BE,  C«H'2N2S2=  (C2H5)HN(CS)2NH(C2H^)  (Wallach 
a.  Pirath,  Ber.  xii.  1063).  When  diethyloxamide  is  mixed  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  the  mixture  first  liquefies,  and  if  it  be  then  gently  warmed,  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrogen  chloride.  If  now  the  operation  be  interrupted  at  the  first  stage, 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  be  passed  into  the  well-cooled  liquid  diluted  with  benzene,  till 
hydrogen  chloride  ceases  to  be  given  off,  thiodiethyloxamide  will  be  formed,  and  will 
separate,  as  the  benzene  evaporates,  in  large,  reddish-yellow,  transparent  plates.  In  the 
formation  of  this  compound  the  oxygen  of  the  diethyl-oxamide  is  first  replaced  by  chlorine, 
and  the  resulting  amidochloride  is  then  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  as 
represented  by  the  equation : 

(C2H0HN.(CCr-)2.NH(C2H^)  -h  2H2S  =  4HCI  f  C2HsHN.(CS)2.NH(C2H^). 

Thiodiethyloxamide  melts  at  54°.  Treated  with  sodium  ethylate  and  ethyl 
bromide  it  3a elds  an  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  a  temperature  above  250°,  and  prob- 
ably has  the  composition  (C-ii^)N=(CSC2H-)2=N(C2H5),  but  it  has  not  been  obtained 
in  the  pure  state. 

By  treating  the  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  oxaiiilide 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  crystallises  from  ethereal  solu- 
tion in  golden-yellow  plates. 

THXOSIGS.'S'COZ.ILIC  ilCZD,  C'*H*''SO'  {infra). 

THIOFORIVIA3^IX.2BE,  C^H^NS  =  C«H5.NH.CSH,  is  produced:  1.  By  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  formanilide  or  aniline  formate.  2.  By 
the  action  of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide  on  phenyl-carbimide,  C''H^NC  +  H'-^S 
=  C^H^.NH.CSH.  3.  Together  with  large  quantities  of  methenyldiphenyl-diamine, 
C'^H'-N-  (p.  1302),  when  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide  is 
added  to  a  well-cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  (1  mol.),  chloroform  (1  mol.),  and 
potassium  hydroxide  (3  mol.)  The  liquid,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours,  is  mixed 
with  water,  the  golden -yellow  oil  thereby  separated  (consisting  of  thioformanilide- 
methenyldiphenyldiamine,  phenylcarbimide,  aniline,  and  chloroform)  is  treated  with 
Hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  after  the  chloroform  has  been  evaporated  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  mass,  which  has  now  become  crystalline,  together  with  the  crystals  obtained 
from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  oil  after  supersaturation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
recrystallised-as  quickly  as  possible  from  boiling  water.  The  filtered  liquid  on  cool- 
ing deposits  thioformanilide  in  thin  laminee,  while  methyldiphenyldiamine  hydrate 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  The  thioformanilide  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  adding  hot  water  to  the  solution  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity. 
The  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  the  thioformanilide  in  long  white  needles  which  melt 
at  137-5°,  decomposing  at  the  same  time  into  phenylcarbimide  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Its  solutions  taste  intensely  bitter.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cold  potash-ley, 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids ;  but  hot  potash-ley  decomposes  it  into  formic 
acid,  aniline,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ber.  x.  1095). 

TKIOGX.VCOI.I.IC  ACia>,  C-H'O'-^S  =  CH-(SH).COOH.  This  acid,  already 
described  (p.  884),  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
sulphacetic  acid  (R.  Siemens,  Ber.  vi.  659). 

Thiodiglycollic  Acid,  C^H«S04  =  S<^^2;coOH  [^-776].  The  calcium  salt 
of  this  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  recently  prepared  calcium  sulphydrate  on 
monochloraeetic  acid  [perhaps  thus  : 

2(CH2Cl.COOH)  +  2Ca(SH)2  =:  S<^h2;coO>^^      ^""^^^  + 

After  the  two  solutions  have  been  boiled  together  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  eight 
hours,  while  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  the  liquid,  the 
excess  of  calcium  sulphydrate  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  the  crystallising  point,  and  the  separated  crystalline  mass  is  freed  from  calcium 
chloride  by  means  of  hot  strong  alcohol,  and  recrystallised  from  water.  The  calcium 
salt  thus  obtained,  C-H'SQ-'Ca,  dissolves  in  48-6  pts.  water  at  21°,  somewhat  more 
readily  in  boiling  water.  It^  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  With 
lead  acetate  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  on  boiling,  and  is  also  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  ;  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  and  in  ammonia,  and  does  not  turn  perceptibly  brown  when  boiled  with  water ; 
but  on  adding  a  little  ammonia  to  the  water,  the  odour  of  ammonium  sulphide  becomes 
perceptible  and  silver  sulphide  is  separated.  Mercuric  chloride  also  gives  with  the 
solution  of  the  calcium  salt  a  white  precipitate  which  does  not  dissolve  on  boiling. 
The  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  calcium  salt  contains  calcium 
thioglycollate.(C.  Schreiber,  J.  ]or.  Chem.  [2],  xiii.  436). 
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According  to  Bottinger  {Ber.  xi.  1899),  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  glyoxylic 
acid  in  presence  of  silver  oxide,  produces  simultaneously  thioglycoUic  and  thiodigly- 
collic  acids,  which  may  be  separated  by  converting  them  into  ethylic  ethers,  and 
fractionally  distilling  the  product,  whereupon  one  portion  passes  over  at  160°  and  the 
other  at  260°. 

Diethylic  Thiodiglycollate,  S^CH^.CO^C^Hs)^  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
methyl  sulphide  on  ethyl  iodacetate,  which  appears  to  take  place  by  two  stages,  thus: 

(1)  .  (Gii3)2s  +  cH^Lco^c^ff  =  cm  +  s<^^|3-^^'^'^' 

(2)  .  s<CH;.co'c^H.  ^  cm.co=c=H^  =  CH3I  .  s<^g:;™!gg; 

(Letts  a.  Collie,  Edinb.  Roy.  Soc.  Trans',  xxviii.  pt.  2,  p.  583). 

Thio digly collaoni de,  S[CHNH-.C00H]2,  crystallises  in  acute  square  pyramids 
with  very  distinct  basal  cleavage  (Arzruni,  Zeifschr.  Kryst.  i.  447). 

/NH— CH2 

THZOHY-BANTOZItr,  C^H^N-OS  =  CS<f  I       (p.  1046). 

\NH— CO 

Nitrosothiohydanto'ioi,  C^H^(N0)N20S,  may  be  prepared  by  treating  thio- 
hydantom  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-2,  or  by  passing  nitrous  gas  through  a  mixture 
of  thiohydantoin  and  water.  It  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  powder,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  microscopic  pyramids  by  recrystallisation  from  a  large  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  It  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  sulphide,  and 
hydrocarbons.  With  1  equiv.  of  an  alkali  it  yields  a  red  solution,  but  if  2  equiv.  of 
alkali  are  used,  a  yellow  solution  is  formed  which  turns  red  on  addition  of  an  acid. 

When  barium  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrosothiohydantoi'n  in  ammonia, 
glistening  yellow  hexagonal  and  rhombic  plates  separate, out,  having  the  composition 
C='H='(NO)N20S,BaH20',H20.  This  compound  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  is  partly  decomposed  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  On  thdaddition 
of  an  acid  it  yields  a  red  barium-compound,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  has  not 
been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  The  red  solution  gives  a  yellowish-red  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate,  orange-coloured  with  zinc  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride,  dark-red 
with  silver  nitrate.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitroso- 
hydantoi'n  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  the  compound  C^H-(NO)AgN20S,Ag20 
separates  as  a  dark  reddish-brown  precipitate.  A  similar  compound  is  formed  with 
ferrous  salts  (E.  Maly,  Ber.  xii.  967). 

TKIOHITDROBEXIZOIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Thiobenzoic  acid, 
C«H\SH).COOH.    See  Benzoic  Acids  (p.  297). 

TKIOI.il.CTIC  ACIB,  C3H«S02=  C2H^(SH).C00H  (C.  Bottinger,  Ber.  ix. 
404,  804,  and  1061  ;  xi.  1561).  This  acid  is  formed  :  1.  By  decomposing  the  silver 
salt  of  a-chloropropionic  acid  with  hydrogen  sulphide  : 

CH^CHCl.CO-Ag  +  HSH  =  HCl  +  CH^CH(SH).C02Ag. 
This  reaction  determines  the  constitution  of  the  acid. 

2.  By  similar  treatment  of  silver  pyroracemate.  The  pyroracemate  suspended  in 
water  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  liquid,  when  saturated  with  the 
gas,  is  left  to  itself  for  a  week,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  b}^  dis- 
tillation. Acetic  acid  then  passes  over,  and  the  remaining  liquid,  freed  from  precipi- 
tated silver  and  silver  sulphide,  is  repeatedly  agitated  with  ether.  Tlie  oily  ether- 
residue  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  changes  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  into  a  crystal- 
line crust  of  thiolactic  acid,  greasy  to  the  touch,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation. 

Thiolactic  acid  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  groups  of  transparent  rect- 
angular plates.  It  dissolves  with  extraordinary  facility  in  hot  water,  much  less 
easily  in  cold  water,  very  sparingly  in  dilute .  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  prismatic  needles  melting  at  141°.  These  properties,  however,  are  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  smallest  quantities  of  impurities,  the  melting  point  even  by  the 
presence  of  moisture.  The  solution  of  the  acid  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia 
gives  with  lead  acetate  and  mercuric  chloride  precipitates  which  are  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  acids  ;  tlie  dilute  solution  of  the  free  acid  gives  a  similar  -^tq- 
(tv^\\.?^\Q  \;\\\\  mercv.ry  nitrate;  with  lead  acetate  iwid  mercuric  chloride  it  gives  either 
no  precipitate,  or  precipitates  which  after  a  while  are  redissolved.  When  the  acid  is 
oxidised  by  dilute  chroynic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  is  precipitated  on  gentle 
heating,  and  on  boiling  the  liquid,  sulphuric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids  are  formed. 

When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  pure  pyroracemic  acid,  a  compound  of 
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lactic  and  thiolactic  acids  is  produced,  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  whole  solidifies  to 
a  thick  white  pulp.    This  compound,  when  washed  with  ether  and  dried  in  the  ex-  1 
siccator,  has  the  composition  C^H^SO^  =  C^H-^O^  +  C^H^SO^.    It  begins  to  melt  at  87°,  I! 
decomposing  at  the  same  time,  the  portion  which  remains  solid  being  somewhat  t; 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.    The  compound  when  kept  in  a  tightly-closed  bottle  1 
is  converted  within  a  week  into  an  oil,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.    If  the  || 
precipitate  formed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  pyroracemic  acid  be  left  for  some  time  in  ^ 
contact  with  the  liquid,  or  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  prolonged,  the  precipitate  re- 
dissolves,  being  probably  converted  into  thiolactic  acid,  which  however  is  more 
readily  produced  from  the  solid  body  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid. 

TKXOTrZiSSAI.,  C28H-«S  (vi.  1087).    This  compound  is  formed,  together  with  \ 
others,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  benzyl  sulphide,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the 
portion  of  the  product  which  passes  over  between  360°  and  460°,  by  fractional  distil-  j 
lation,  and  crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  of  the  fraction  which  distils  between  \ 
440°  and  460°.    It  forms  closely  felted  groups  of  white  brittle  needles,  melts  at  184°,  ; 
sublimes  in  needles  without  alteration,  and  boils  at  about  460°.    It  dissolves  with  ' 
moderate  facility  in  ether  and  carbon  sulphide,  less  easily  in  ligroi'n,  very  sparingly 
in  alcohol.    Its  ethereal  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  bromine,  and  on  evaporating 
the  ether,  needle-shaped  crystals  remain  having  the  original  melting  point.    When  j 
treated  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it  blackens  and  yields  carbonic  and  benzoic  acids. 
It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  (C.  Forst,  Liehig's  Annalen,  i 
clxxviii.  370).  \ 

THIOSnrii  CHIiORZDE,  S0C12.  Syn.  with  Sulphurous  Chloride  (vii.  1131). 

THZOPHEITOIi,  C^H^.SH.  'Phenyl  Hydrosulphide  or  Phenyl-mercaptan  (p.  j 
1546).  This  compound,  treated  with  sulphuric  hydroxy  chloride,  is  converted  into  \ 
phenyl  disulphide :  ' 

2(C«H^SH)  +  S02(0H)C1  =  (C«H5)2S2  +  SO^  +  HCl  +  H^O  : 

(Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Ber.  xi.  2065).  \ 

Treated  with  acetyl  chloride,  it  yields  phenyl  thiacetate,  C^H^.S.C^ffO,  a  ; 

colourless  liquid  having  an  intensely  mercaptan-like  and  at  the  same  time  ethereal  ; 

odour,  and  boiling  at  218°-220°  (corr.  227°-229°).    It  sinks  in  water,  and  is  at  the  '[ 

same  time  slowly  decomposed  thereby,  with  formation  of  thiophenol.  By  boiling  with  : 
strong  potash-ley  it  is  completely  resolved  into  thiophenol  and  acetic  acid.  With 

benzoyl  chloride,  thiophenol  forms  a  compound  which  crystallises  in  fine  white  prisms  ' 

(Michler,  Ber.  vii.  1312).  j 


THIOPHTHAIiZC  ACIDS,  C«HXCOSH)(COOH).  See  Phthalic  Acids 
(p.  1617). 


THXOPRVSSIAMIC  ACIDS.  This  name  is  given  by  Glaus  a.  Seippel  {Ber. 
vii.  233  ;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxix.  184)  to  certain  sulphuretted  compounds,  which  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ammonium  thiocyanate,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
products  of  decomposition  intermediate  between  thiocarbamide  and  raelam.  The 
compounds  which  have  been  investigated  are — a  dithioprussiamic  acid, 
(NH^)2Cy^.NH.Cy^(SH)^,  a  monothiodiprussiamic  acid,  and  a  dithiotriprussiamic  acid, 
NH^Cy^Nm NH.NH^Cy^.NH.SHCy^CSNH*).  The  first  of  these  acids  gives  no  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride,  the  other  two  give  the  thiocyanate  reaction.  The  precipi- 
tates formed  in  their  concentrated  solutions  by  lead  acetate  are  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  a  property  by  which  these  acids  are  especially  distinguished  from  other 
thiocyanogen  compounds.  With  dilute  hj^drochloric  or  nitric  acid  all  the  three  acids 
are  resolved,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  m  elamine  and  a  sulphuretted  body 
(or  several)  not  yet  examined. 

TKIOQVIirO]L,  C«H'*(SH)2  [-j  .4-]  rpj^-g  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzeneparadisulphonic  acid  (p.  251),  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  sublimate  consisting  of  "shining  hexagonal  laminae ;  it  separates  also  in  the 
same  form  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble.  It  smells  somewhat 
like  tropaeolum,  and  melts  at  98°.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  oxidises  to 
a  yellow  powder.  Its  lead-compound  is  an  orange-red  precipitate  (Korner  a.  Mon- 
selise,  Gazz.  chim  ital.  1876,  133). 

TKIORESORCIM'OXt,  C«H*(SH)2  j-j  •  31^  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
^enzene-meta-disulphonic  acid,  exhibits  the  properties  described  by  Patzschke  (vii. 
1156).  It  smells  like  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  geranium,  melts  at  27°,  and  boils 
at  240°  (Korner  a.  Monselise,  loc.  cit.) 

THIORUFIC  ACID,  C'H^^S^O*  (Norton  a.  Oppenheim,  Ber.  x.  685).  An  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  the  mixture  of  sodium  ethylate  and 
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ethyl  acetosodacetate  obtained  by  treating  ethyl  acetate  with  sodium  (p.  11).  The 
prodvict,  after  washing  with  water,  is  a  light  yellow  acid  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  crystallising  in  scales  having  a  dark  orange-red  colour  and  nacreous  lustre. 
On  evaporating  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  acetic  ether,  it  is  decomposed.  Its  calcium 
salt,  (C"'H'^S-''0'*)-Ca,  crystallises  in  cherry-red  needles.  The  mercury,  lead,  and  zinc 
salts  are  orange-coloured  ;  the  iro7i  salt  brown,  the  silver  salt  red,  the  copper  salt  black. 

The  formation  of  the  acid  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  acetylated 
thiomalonic  acid  and  sodium  hydrosulphide,  which  might  be  expected  to  form  in  the 
first  instance,  separate  out,  and  that  the  residues  unite,  thus  : 

CO  CO 

HcLcSS^a  '  ^<OC^H^  =  ''''''  '  i<Of,N^. 

COOC^Hs  COOC2H5 

TKIOSVI.PKURIC  ACIB.    See  Sulphur,  Acids  of  (p.  1879). 

TKIO-a.TOI.YI.AiyEII>E,  C«H»NS  =  CeHs.CH^.CS.Nm  See  Thiamide* 
(p.  1954). 

TKOIVISOITITE.  This  mineral,  from  the  Palle  Rabbiose,  Monte  Monzoni,  has 
been  analysed  by  Doelter  a.  John  (Vcrh.  geol.  Beichsanst.  1876,  295,  304).  The 
needle-shaped  crystals  analysed  were  intimately  mixed  with  calcite,  to  the  amount  of 
19  per  cent,,  after  deduction  of  which  their  analysis  gave: 

SiO=  APO'  CaO  MgO  NaO  K^O  H^O 

39-24  27-90  12-45  trace  7-95         0-60  11-86  =  100 

TKORIUIVI.  This  metal  is  not  isomorphous  with  any  other  known  element.  A 
number  of  its  compounds  have  lately  been  examined  by  P.  T.  Cleve  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1874,  xxi.  116).  The  atomic  weight  was  found,  from  the  mean  of  six  analyses  of  the 
anhydrous  sulphate,  to  be  233-8  ;  from  the  analyses  of  the  oxalate,  233-97. 

Thorium  Oxide,  or  Thoria,  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  hydroxide,  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  acids,  soluble  in  warm  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  oxide  obtained  by 
ignition  of  the  oxalate  is  heated  with  excess  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
excess  of  the  acid — which  does  not  appear  to  dissolve  or  act  in  any  way  on  the  oxide 
— is  expelled  by  heating  on  the  water-bath,  a  residue  is  obtained  which  dissolves 
completely  in  water,  the  solution  appearing  white  in  reflected  light,  like  milk  and 
water  or  a  solution  of  glycogen,  and  yielding,  on  addition  of  a  little  acid  or  salt 
solution,  a  curdy  precipitate  which  redissoh^es  in  pure  water.  With  ammonia  the 
solution  gives  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  resembles  thorium  hydroxide,  but  is  insoluble 
in  acids  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  soluble  body  (in  which  case  a  certain  quantity  of  the  normal  chloride  is  also 
produced),  the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  has  the  composition  Th*0'(0H)2 
The  normal  hydroxide  dried  at  100°  contains  Th(OH)^ 

Thorium  Chloride,  ThCP,8H20,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with 
barium  chloride,  forms  white  very  deliquescent  needles.  Thoriiim-'potassium  chloride, 
2ThCl^KCl,18H■■'0,  forms  colourless  crvstals  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  platino- 
chloride  has  the  composition  ThCl^PtC1^12H■■^0. 

Thorium  Silicofluoride,  obtained  by  treating  the  hydroxide  with  silicofluoric 
acid,  is  a  crystalline  semi-translucent  mass,  insoluble  in  excess  of  silicofluoric  acid ; 
when  left  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  fluoride  and  silicon  fluoride. 

Thorium  Blatinocyanide,  ThPt-Cy^,16H-0,  crystallises  in  yellowish-green 
well-defined  orthorhombic  prisms,  very  soluble  in  hot,  sparingly  in  cold  water  ;  gives 
oiT  14H-'0  at  100°  or  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  fcrrocyanidc,  ThFeCy^4H-0,  is  a 
white  powder.  The  thiocyanatc  is  obtained  as  a  viscid  mass  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  thorium  hydroxide  in  thiocyanic  acid.  Its  solution  gives  with  mercuric  cj^anide  an 
amorphous  precipitate  consisting  of  Th(OH)^SCy,HgCy-,H'-'0,  and  the  filtrate  on  cool- 
ing deposits  nacreous  scales  of  the  salt  Th(OH)(SCy)^3HgCy2,12H-0. 

Thorium  Nitrate,  Th(N03)*,12H-0,  forms  large,  transparent,  very  hygroscopic 
tablets,  which  give  oflf  8H-0  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  chlorate  and  pcrchlorate  are 
hygroscopic  soapy  masses.  Tlie  solution  of  the  bromate  decomposes  when  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum.    The  iodate,  Th(IO^)*,  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate. 

Thorium-sodium  Carbonate,  Th(C03)^3Na-CO•U2H'•^0,  is  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate. 
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Thorium  Sulphate,  Th(S0'')^9H'^0,  forms  monoclinic  crystals  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  gives  off  over  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphates 

liave  also  been  obtained  containing  8  and  3  mol.  H^O.  Thorium-sodium  sulphate, 
Th(SO*)-,Na"SO*,6H20,  forms  thin  needles.  Thorium-ammonium  sulphate. 
Th(SO*)^(NH'')^SO'',  prisms  soluble  in  water  and  in  ammonium  sulphate.  Thorium 
sulphite  has  the  composition  Th(S0^)'^,H20. 

Thorium  Selenate,  Th(SeO*)^9H20,  forms  bulky  crystals  permanent  in  the  air, 
giving  off  %W0  at  120°.  The  selenite,  Th(Se03)2  H^O,  jg  ^  white  amorphous  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  water. 

Phosphates.— The  orthophosphates,  ThH2(PO0-,H2O  and  ThB.\VO^f,m^O,  are 
bulky  precipitates.  TDiq  pyrophosphate  has  the  composition  ThP^O',2H20,  Thorium- 
sodium  pyrophosphate,  ThNa''(P'^0^)-,  crystallises  with  2  mol.  H^O. 

Thorium  Formate,  Th{ClI0-y.3W0,  forms  flat  well-defined  prisms  which 
give  off  2H*0  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  SH^O  at  100°.  The  acetate  forms  micro- 
scopic needles.  The  oxalate,  Th(C-0*)2,2H20,  is  insoluble  in  water.  Thoriu77i-sodium 
oxalate,  T\\{C'^0*y,2K'^C'^0\4:WO,  is  decomposed  by  water.  Thorium  tartrate, 
(C*H'0■*)*Tll^(OH)''0^5H20,  is  a  white  powder  which  gives  off  all  its  water  at  100°. 
Thorium-potassium  tartrate  has  the  composition  ThK*^(C''H^O^)^. 

TKYMOHYDROXYCUIWCIC  ACID,  C^m^^O^  (L.  Earth,  Ber.  xi.  567,  1571). 
This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  others,  by  fusing  thymol  with  potassium  hydroxide. 
On  dissolving  the  melt  in  water,  acidulating  with  sulphuric  acid,  extracting  with 
ether,  and  distilling  the  residue  with  water,  acetic  acid  passes  over  with  the  steam, 
and  the  residue  of  the  distillation  deposits  on  cooling  crystals  (mixed  with  a  little  tar) 
which,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water,  may  be  resolved,  though  not  completely, 
into:  (1)  hydroxyterephthalic  acid,  very  slightly  soluble  even  in  hot  water; 
(2)  thymo  hydroxycumic  acid,  moderately  soluble  in  hot,  very  sparingly  in  cold 
water;"  and  (3),  an  easily  soluble  portion,  consisting  of  siibstances  precipitable  by 
lead  acetate,  together  with  a  small  quantity  ofhydroxybenzoicacid. 

Thymohydroxycumic  acid,  after  repeated  crystallisation  with  animal  charcoal, 
forms  long,  thin,  colourless,  somewhat  fragile  needles  melting  at  143°,  or  sometimes 
at  141°;  very  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene;  dissolving  also  in 
water  as  above  stated.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  perceptibly  coloured  by  ferric 
chloride,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  lead  acetate.  The  normal  salts  hare  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  The  oiormal  sodium  salt,  C^"H"O^Na,2-2^H20,  crystallises  in  broadly 
laminar  masses,  sometimes  also  in  well-formed  plates.  It  is  very  efflorescent  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  basic  sodium  salt,  C'^H'^O^Na^,  is  a  very  deliquescent 
crvstalline  mass  composed  of  microscopic  needles.  After  drying  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid,  it  still  retains  liH^O.  The  harimi  salt,  (Ci<'H"03)2Ba  (at  130°),  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  separates  from  its  solution,  when  concentrated',  in  granulo- 
crystalline  masses,  seldom  in  small  prisms.  The  cadmium  salt,  (C"'H"0^)2Cd,  forms 
microscopic  plates,  rarely  prisms,  and  generally  contains  1  mol.,  sometimes  3  mol., 
water ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  ethylic  ether, 
Qiojjii03.C2H^,  prepared  with  alcohol  and  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride,  is  at  first  liquid, 
but  subsequently  solidifies  and  then  melts  at  73°~75°.  From  dilute  alcohol  it  sepa- 
rates first  in  oily  drops,  afterwards  in  long  prisms. 

Thymohydroxycumic  acid  is  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  attacked  by  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  200°-250°,  but  at  250°  further  action  takes  place.  The  acid  heated 
by  itself  above  300°  partly  volatilises  undecomposed,  and  is  partly  resolved  into  water 
and  the  anhydride  C'^^H^-O^,  which  remains  as  a  mass  resembling  colophony,  and 
likewise  separates  in  the  amorphous  state  from  solution  in  alcohol.  The  acid  heated 
with  quick  lime  yields  phenolic  and  anisoilic  products,  but  neither  propyl-phenol  nor 
methyl-ethyl-phenol.  By  the  further  action  of  melting  potash  it  is  converted  into 
hydroxyterephthalic  acid,  together  with  an  easily  soluble  acid  which  gives  a  red 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead. 

The  constitution  of  thymohydroxycumic  acid  has  not  been  definitely  established, 

13  4 

but  it  may  be  represented  either  by  the  formula  C«H3(C02H)(OH)(C3H'),  or  by 

1       3  4 
C«H3(CH^)(OH)(C3H'*02). 

Bihromthymohydroxycumic  acid,  C'S'^'Br^O',  the  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  bromine  on  thymohydroxycumic  acid,  melts  under  water,  dissolves  but 
sparingly  therein  ;  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  dilute,  and  separates  there- 
from as  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  only  after  the  solvent  has  been 
completely  expelled  by  evaporation.  The  further  action  of  bromine  gives  rise  to 
bromophenol. 
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THYAZOI.,  C'»H'^0  =  C«ff(OH)(C3H^)(CH3).    See  Phenols  (p.  1544). 
On  the  Violet  Dye  produced  by  the  action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  Thymol,  see  Dye- 
stuffs  (p.  698). 

TKYMOQUZM-Oirz:,  C'H'^O^  (vii.  11 56).  This  compound  is  formed  by  oxidis 
ing  methyl-thymol  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  with  chromic  acid  mixture : 

Ci»H'3(CH'')0  +  0^  =  C">H'20-  +  CO-  +  2H-'0 

(Paterno,  Ber.  viii.  440).  It  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  distilling  amido- 
thymol  (from  nitrosothymol)  with  ferric  chloride,  the  yield  exceeding  oO  per  cent. 
(Armstrong,  Ber.  x.  297). 

Thymoquinone  is  acted  upon  by  normal  potassium  sulphite  at  60°,  the  liquid  on 
cooling  solidifying  to  a  mass  of  splendid  crystals,  which  must  be  separated  from  the 
now  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ice-cold  water,  and 
quickly  driod  by  pressure.  The  air-dried  salt  has  the  composition  G"*H'-^0''K,  and  is 
formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

C'«H'-0-  +  SO^K-  +  H^O  =  C'oH'so-'K  +  KOH. 

Its  rational  formula  is  either 

C«H'^.CH^C3H'(OH)(OS03K)  or  C^H.CHs.C^H^SO^KCOH)'^ 

(potassium  hydrothymoquinonesulphonate),  the  latter  being  the  more  probable  of 
the  two.  Ferric  chloride  colours  the  aqueous  solution  first  emerald-green,  then 
golden-yellow.  Lead  acetate  forms  with  it  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  silver  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon  turns 
black,  and  forms  a  silver  speculum  when  heated.  The  salt  beiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  yields  sulphuric  acid  and  thymoquinol: 

C'H'^SO^K  +  H^O  +  HCl  =  KCl  +  SO^H^  +  C'^H'^O^. 

Caustic  alkalis  induce  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  whereby  hydroxy- 
t  li  y  m  o  q  u  i  n  (J  n  e  is  produced  : 

CioHi3so-'K  +  KOH  +  0  =  C'^Hi-O^  +  SO^K-  +  H-0. 

Polythymoquinone.  Thymoquinone,  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  in  thin 
layers,  is  converted  into  a  polymeric  modification,  which  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  all 
solvents,  especially  in  ether.  From  alcohol  it  crystallises  in  long  light  yellow  in- 
odorous silky  needles,  which  greatly  resemble  authraquinone,  and  melt  at  200°-20l°. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
acts  upon  it  at  higher  temperatures  in  the  same  manner  as  on  thymoqainoiio. 
Bromine  dissolved  in  water  or  in  acetic  acid  attacks  it  but  slightly  even  when  heated  ; 
water,  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  acetic  anhydride  do  not  act  upon  it  even  at  180°. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  does  not  decompose  it  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 
By  boiling  it  with  hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  17)  and  red  phosphorus,  it  is  converted  into 
thymoquinone ;  also  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  aciil  and  zinc-dust  to  its  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  (Armstrong,  Ber.  x.  297). 

Hydroxythymoquinone,  C'"H"(OH)0-,  is  formed,  as  above  mentioned,  by  the 
iiction  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  thymoquinone  ;  also,  together 
with  dihydroxythynioquinone,  by  reduction  of  ethyl-dinitrothymol  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  To  separate  it,  the  tin  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  filtrate 
(>vaporatcd,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crj-stals, 
tVcoil  as  far  as  possible  from  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  by  distillation  with  a  dilute 
nijueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  a  current  of  steam,  a  product  of  oxidation  which 
collects  in  the  receiver,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  hydroxythymoquinone,  melting  at 
169°-172°  (Ladenburg  a.  Engelbrecht,  Ber.  x.  1218). 

Carstanjen,  who  first  obtained  hydroxythymoquinone  by  the  process  above  men- 
tioned, and  found  its  melting  point  to  be  187",  is  of  opinion  that  the  differences  of 
melting  point  observed  by  himself  and  by  Ladenburg  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of 
two  isomeric  compounds  in  the  above  reaction.  These  compounds  may  indeed  be 
separated  to  a  certain  extent  by  sublimation,  the  product  thereby  obtained  consisting 
partly  of  light  orange-coloured  needles  melting  at  169 "-175°  (or  even  at  165°- 166°), 
partly  of  red  needles  which  do  not  melt  below  183°  or  even  221°  {J.  pr.  Chem.  [2], 
XV.  398).  Ladenburg,  on  the  other  hand  {Ber.  x.  49),  ascribes  the  observed  differ- 
ences of  melting  point  to  contamination  of  the  monohydroxythymoquinone  -nith  the 
dihydroxy -compound,  or  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  a  pol3'meric  modification  analo- 
gous to  that  of  thymoquinone  itself  {supra^. 

Chlorohij droxythymoquinone,  C'°H"'(0n)C10-,  is  prepared  hy  acting  on 
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dinitrothymol  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  reducing  the  product  with  tin  and  i 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidising  the  resulting  amido- compound  with  chromic  acid.  ! 
20  to  25  g.  dinitrothymol  are  mixed  in  a  beaker  with  twice  the  quantity  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  and  the  mixture  is  gradually  heated  to  115° -120°  till  the  reaction  i 
begins  ;  the  heating  is  then  discontinued  as  long  as  the  reaction  goes  on  briskly  with- 
out it ;  and  the  process  is  terminated  by  renewed  heating,  finally  to  the  boiling  point.  ; 
The  phosphorus  oxyehloride  thereby  produced  is  distilled  off  in  an  oil-bath;  the 
residue  is  poured  into  water ;  and  the  precipitated  viscid  mass,  after  being  washed  ! 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  with  water,  is  several  times  crystallised  from  alcohol  with  j 
addition  of  animal  charcoal.    The  dinitrochloroeymene,  C'"H"(N02)2C1,  thus  obtained  j 
(light  yellow  prisms  melting  at  100°-101°),  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  \ 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature  ;  and  the  result- 
ing  hydrochloride  of  diamidochlorocymene,  after  being  freed  from  tin,  and  evaporated  j 
to  dryness,  is  oxidised  with  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  potassium  dichromate  and  3  pts,  strong  j 
sulphuric  acid, — about  3  g.  of  the  amido-compound  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  j 
water  being  distilled  with  the  oxidising  mixture,  likewise  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  ; 
of  water.    The  substance  which  then  separates  from  the  water  in  the  receiver  may  be  ; 
separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  into  hy droxy thy moqui none  and  an  easily  soluble  j 
chlorinated  body,  which  latter  may  be  purified  by  long-continued  sublimation  on  the 
water-bath  in  watch-glasses  covered  with  inverted  beakers.     The  first  sublimates 
thus  obtained  are  nearly  free  from  chlorine ;  and  on  continuing  the  sublimation  till  the 
sublimate  and  residue  are  found  to  melt  at  the  same  temperature  (120°-122°),  and 
crystallising  the  residue  from  alcohol,  chlorohydroxythymoquinone  is  obtained,  nearly 
pure,  in  lemon-yellow  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  122°, 
and  easily  sublimable  (Ladenburg  a.  Engelbrecht,  Ber.  x.  1218). 

Bihy  droxy  thy  mo  quinone,  C'H '"(011)202,  is  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
chlorhydroxy  thy  moqui  none  in  potash,  and  is  obtained  by  treating  the  solution  with  ' 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeatedly  crystallising  the  resulting  precipitate  from  | 
alcohol,  in  cherry-red  prisms.  It  melts  at  220°,  sublimes  undecomposed,  is  sparingly  | 
soluble  in  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  water.  Ammonia  and  potash  dissolve  it  with  i 
violet  colour.  The  dilute  ammoniacal  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  chloride, 
nor  the  potash-solution  by  alum  (Ladenburg  a.  Engelbrecht,  loc.  cit.) 

The  same  dihydroxythymoquinone  is  formed  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation 
of  monohydroxy  thy  moqui  none  {supra),  and  is  also  formed  by  treating  the  mono- 
derivative  successively  with  ethyl  iodide  and  potash ;  or  better  by  boiling  a  concentrated  ■ 
solution  of  the  mono-derivative  with  potash  till  the  original  violet  colour  of  the  solu-  ! 
tion  is  completely  changed  to  brown-red,  then  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ! 
and  crystallising  the  precipitate  from  alcohol  (Ladenburg  a.  Engelbrecht),  ' 

TICSI.IC  iLCZB,  G^WO-.    The  supposition  of  Greuther  a  Frohlich  (vii.  395) 
that  this  acid — one  of  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  croton  oil — is  identical 
with  methyl-crotonic  acid,  CH^.CH=C(CH^).COOH,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ex-  - 
periments  of  E.  Schmidt  {Ber.  x.  835).    The  two  acids  agree  in  crystalline  form  and  : 
optical  properties,  melt  at  64°,  and  boil  between  196°  and  197°  ;  their  barium  and  ! 
calcium  salts  also  agree  in  character.    Both  acids  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  \ 
yield  propionic  and  acetic  acids.    Bromine  converts  them  both  into  dibromovaleric 
acid ;  with  hydriodic  acid  they  yield  iodovaleric  acid.    According  to  Schmidt  a.  ; 
^^QVQudiQS  {Liebig's  Annalen,  cxQi.  ^'^)^  barium  tiglate  iorms  nodular  groups  of  small 
laminar  crystals,  but  sometimes  crystallises  in  more  compact  form  ;  it  has  the  com-  ; 
position  (C5H^02)2Ba,4H20,  and  effloresces  easily.  The  calcium  salt,  (C^H"02)2Ca,3H-0,  ; 
forms  laminse  or  stellate  groups  of  small  white  opaque  needles,  and  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  barium  salt. 

In  the  portions  of  croton-oil  boiling  at  higher  temperatures  than  tiglic  acid, 
Schmidt  found  a  liquid  having  the  composition  CH'^O^.    The  portion  of  the  oil  boil-  i 
ing  between  174°-175°  gave  with  lime  a  crystallised  salt,  consisting  of  a  compound  I 
of  valerate  and  tiglate  of  calcium.  i 

Tiglic  acid  is  also  produced,  together  with  angelic  acid,  by  saponification  of  Koman  ; 
chamomile  oil,  and,  as  observed  by  Demargay  (p.  86),  by  the  action  of  heat  or  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  on  angelic  acid.    The  acid  obtained  from  Eoman  chamomile  oil  ; 
melts  at  64-5°,  and  boils  at  198-5°.   Its  calcium  salt,  {G^R''0'^yCa,SWO,  crystallises  in  ! 
white  laminae,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  and  freely  in  boiling  water.  The 
bariwn  salt,  (C^H^02)2Ba,4H.20,  is  more  soluble  than  the  calcium  salt,  but  much  less 
soluble  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  angelic  acid.    It  forms  small  hard  prismatic 
crystals.    The  silver  salt  is  less  soluble  than  that  of  angelic  acid,  but  may  be  crystal- 
lised from  boiling  water  in  small  white  feathery  groups.    The  potassium,  salt  crystal- 
lises readily  in  tufts  of  small  needles  which  are  not  deliquescent  (H.  Kopp,  Lubiys  ' 
Annalen,  cxcv.  81).  i 
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TIMBO.  The  root  bark  of  the  Timbo  tree  {Paullinia  pennata,  Linn.)  contains 
starch,  a  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  tannin,  an  organic  acid,  traces  of  grape-sugar,  and  an 
alkaloid  called  timbonine,  the  sulphate  of  which  crystallises  in  white  needles  (Martin, 
Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vii.  1020). 

TIN,  Occurrence. — Lockyer  has  observed  in  the  solar  spectrum  a  line  indicating 
the  presence  of  tin  in  the  sun  {Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxvii.  279).  Metallic  tin  in  small 
laminae  has  been  found  by  Frenzel  {Jalirh.  f.  Min.  1873,  802)  in  bismuth-spar  from 
Mexico. 

In  the  form  of  stannic  oxide,  SnC^,  tin  occurs  in  various  lithia-micas,  as  in  the 
lepidolite  of  Paris  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  of  Eozena  in  Moravia,  the  silica  of 
these  minerals  being  partly  replaced  by  the  stannic  oxide  (Sandberger,  Jahrb.f.  Min. 
1878,  291,  657). 

Stannic  oxide  (tinstone)  occurs  in  the  kaolins  of  the  Department  Allier  in  France. 
The  levigated  sand  contains  18*3  per  cent.  SnO-,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
titanic  iron  ;  the  unlevigated  sand  0*05  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  rocks  from  which 
the  kaolin  has  been  formed  contain  tin ;  thus  a  quartz-like  rock  occurring  in  veins 
was  found  to  contain  0-02  per  cent.,  and  a  hornblende  rock  0*04  per  cent,  tin  (De 
Gouvenain,  Compt.  m^^Z.  Ixxviii.  1032). 

Two  samples  of  tinstone  from  the  mines  of  Lampiglia  in  Tuscany,  which  were 
worked  by  the  ancient  Etruscans,  and  have  lately  been  reopened,  have  been  analysed 
by  C.  Blanchard  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  653)  with  the  following  results : 

SnO'-'  Fe^'O^  CaCO^^ 

92-40  3-49  3-34  =  99-23 

75-18  4-00  19-64  =  98-82 

A  rich  deposit  of  tin-ore  occurs  at  Mount  Bischoff  in  Tasmania  (Ulrich,  Jahrh.f. 
Min.  1877,  494).  The  occurrence  of  tin-ore  in  Australia  is  described  by  Gregory  a. 
Ulrich  {Geol.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xxix.  1,  5;  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  v.  137). 

Extraction. — A  report  by  Th.  Goldschmidt,  on  the  extraction  of  tin  from  its 
ores,  is  given  in  Hofmann's  EntivicJcehmg  der  Chcmischen  Industrie,  p.  986. 

Methods  of  obtaining  tin  in  the  pure  state  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  white  metal  found  in  the  wrappings  of  an  Egyptian  mummy 
of  the  age  of  at  least  600  or  700  years  b.c.  was  found  to  consist  of  pure  tin  (Church, 
Cliem.  News,  xxxvi.  168). 

Banca  tin  contains  only  very  small  quantities  of  foreign  substances.  Vlandeeren 
(Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  foimd  in  samples  obtained  from  various  districts,  at  most 
0-175  per  cent,  iron,  and  0-0099  sulphur,  no  arsenic,  and  mere  traces  of  carbon; 
traces  of  lead  were  found  only  in  the  tin  from  the  district  of  Djeboes. 

Recovery  of  Tin  from  Tin-plate  cuttings. — Moulin  a.  Dole  {Ber.  vi.  1138)  extract 
the  tin  from  these  cuttings  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  into  chambers  loosely 
filled  with  them.  As  soon  as  the  iron  begins  to  be  attacked,  the  stream  of  gas  is 
interrupted,  the  tin  chloride  produced  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  tin  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  zinc  or  iron.  The  precipitated  powder,  after  being 
washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  is  dried  and  melted. 

Two  other  methods  of  effecting  the  extraction  are  described  by  E.  Kopp  {Amer. 
Chemist,  v.  292).  (1).  The  cuttings  are  boiled  in  soda-ley,  and  litharge  is  added  by 
successive  portions,  whereby  the  tin  is  dissolved,  and  lead  is  precipitated,  according  to 
the  equation : 

Sn  -h  2NaOH  +  2PbO  =  Na^SnO^  +  2Pb  +  H^O. 

If  care  bo  taken  that  the  solution  finally  retains  a  small  quantity  of  lead  oxide,  the 
whole  of  the  tin  may  be  separated  from  the  iron.  The  residual  mixture  of  iron  and 
spongy  lead  is  levigated,  and  the  lead  thereby  separated  is  re-oxidised  in  iron  pans. 
The  plumbiferous  solution  of  sodium  stannate  is  finally  made  to  act  on  a  fresh  portion 
of  tin-plate  cuttings,  whereby  it  is  completely  freed  from  lead.  It  is  then  evaporated 
down,  and  the  sodium  stannate  thus  obtained  is  sold  for  use  in  dye-woi'ks.  (2).  The 
tin  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  whereby  it  is  volatilised  as  stannic 
chloride  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  the  iron  remains  unaltered. 

S.  Keith  effects  the  separation  of  the  tin  by  immersing  the  cuttings  in  an  alkaline 
liquid,  and  making  them  serve  as  the  positive  electrode  of  a  dynamo-electric  circuit 
{Bcutsche  Indudric-Zeitung,  1877,  455). 

On  the  Purification  of  melted  Tin  by  Filtration,  see  Carter  {Bingl.  p)ol.  J.  ccxv. 
469;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1875,  1016). 

A  method  of  obtaining  Crystals  of  Tin  by  Electrolytic  action  is  described  by 
F.  Stolba  {Ber.  d.  Konigl.-bbhm.  GeselUcJt.  d.  Wissensch.  7  -Nov.  1873  ;  Jahrcsh.  /" 
Chem.  1873,  282). 
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Grey  and  Brittle  Modification  of  Tin. — The  conversion  of  ordinary  tin  into  this  - 
modification,  noticed  by  Fritzsche  and  Oudemanns  (vii.  1157),  has  also  been  observed 

in  the  pyrotechnic  laboratory  at  Spandau,  where  considerable  quantities  of  tin  in  , 

sheet  and  blocks  became  brittle  and  more  easy  to  pulverise  and  more  soluble  in  hydro-  ! 

chloric  acid  than  ordinary  tin.    This  tin  contained  only  traces  of  foreign  metals,  and  : 

was  quite  free  from  stannic  oxide,  and  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  < 

[2],  ii.  304  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [6],  iv.  158).    The  same  alteration  has  been  observed  by  . 

A.  Schertel  {J.  _pr.  Chem.  xix.  322)  in  a  tin  medal  and  some  rings,  which  had  been  ■ 

kept  for  some  centuries  in  a  wooden  box  in  the  cathedral  of  Freiberg.    The  altered  - 

metal,  which  consists  of  nearly  pure  tin  free  from  lead  and  containing  only  traces  of  ; 
iron  and  sulphur,  has  a  reddish-grey  colour,  and  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  crushed 
between  the  finger-nails ;  but  on  drenching  the  pieces  with  hot  water,  they  immediately 
acquire  a  lighter  colour  and  much  stronger  cohesion  ;  strong  pressure  or  a  heavy  blow 

likewise  brings  out  immediately  a  whiter  colour.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  altered  , 

metal  was  only  5-8,  but  increased  to  7-3  when  the  lumps  were  immersed  in  hot  water.  A  i 

specimen  of  disintegrated  Banca  tin,  received  from  Fritzsche,  exhibited  nearly  the  same  ! 

behaviour  ;  its  sp.  gr.  was  6-0,  and  increased  on  immersion  in  boiling  water  to  7-25.  A  i 

further  peculiarity  in  this  latter  specimen  was  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  passed  I 

from  the  grey  into  the  white  modification,  heating  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  ether-vapour,  ' 

being  sufficient  to  effect  the  conversion,  whereas  the  Freiberg  tin  under  these  circum-  I 

stances  remained  unaltered  even  after  three  hours,  and  did  not  acquire  the  density  of  j 

7-3  till  it  had  been  heated  to  5*9°  (in  vapour  of  acetone).    The  grey  modification  is  j 

electro-negative  to  the  white  in  dilute  potash-solution,  positive  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  j 

Estimation  and  Separation. — Pellet  a.  AUart  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxvii.  438) 

estimate  tin  volumetrically  by  means  of  standard  solutions  of  ferric  or  cupric  chloride.  I 

For  the  assay  of  tin  ores,  A.  E.  Arnold  {Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  238)  reduces  the  , 

stannic  oxide  with  hydrogen  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  determines  the  loss  of  weight.  | 

The  metallic  tin  is  dissolved  in  ferric  chloride,  and  the  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  thereby  j 

formed  is  determined  by  titration.  • 

Separation  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony. — Tin  is  completely  precipitated  from  i 

solution  in  aqua  regia  by  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  alkaline  carbonates,  ; 
and  potassium  cyanide,  whereas  solutions  of  antimonic  acid,  if  prepared  with  tartaric 
acid,  give  no  precipitate  with  either  of  these  reagents.    For  quantitative  separation, 

however,  the  only  suitable  reagent  is  potassium  cyanide,  as  it  is  the  only  one  which  , 

precipitates  the  tin  completely  as  stannic  oxide  without  at  the  same  time  throwing  . 

down  part  of  the  antimony.    The  precipitated  stannic  oxide  is  difficult  to  filter,  but  i 

the  filtration  may  be  facilitated  by  addition  of  calcium  chloride,  in  such  quantity  that  ; 
the  calcium  carbonate  subsequently  precipitated  by  potassium  carbonate  may  amount 

to  about  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  the  stannic  oxide.    The  following  mode  of  con-  : 

ducting  the  process  is  given  by  CI.  Winckler  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1875,  156) :  The  . 
compound  to  be  analysed,  if  an  alloy,  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  with  addition  of 

tartaric  acid,  or  if  it  contains  the  metals  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  it  is  dissolved  in  ; 

dilute  potash-ley;  bromine  is  added  in  slight  excess;  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  ^ 

hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  to  300-400  c.c. ;  the  necessary  quantity  of  calcium  car-  j 

bonate  is  then  added  ;  and  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  mixed  ! 

with  potassium  cyanide,  and  finally  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  carbonate  in  ' 
order  to  complete  the  precipitation  of  calcium,  after  which  the  liquid  is  heated  to 

boiling,  and  passed  through  a  filter  without  previous  stirring  up  of  the  precipitate.  : 

This  last  operation  is  once  repeated  with  fresh  water,  and  the  precipitate  which  i 

remains  in  the  beaker  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  ' 

and  again  precipitated  with  cyanide  and  carbonate  of  potassium.    By  this  treatment,  j 

the  whole  of  the  antimony  and  arsenic  are  obtained  in  the  filtrate,  while  the  precipi-  | 

tate — after  being  well  washed  and  dried  (the  filter  being  burnt),  and  very  strongly  ! 

ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible — contains  the  stannic  oxide  in  the  insoluble  form,  ' 

together  with  calcium  carbonate,  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  stannic  oxide  ■ 
by  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

From  arsenic  alone  tin  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  the  two  metals  with  : 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  boiling  the  precipitate  with  water,  whereby  the  sulphides  are  \ 
converted  into  oxides,  of  which  that  of  arsenic  is  soluble,  while  the  tin  oxide  is  in- 
soluble. Care  must  be  taken  that  the  mixed  sulphides,  immediately  after  precipita-  : 
tion,  are  completely  freed  from  adhering  acid  by  washing  with  water.  They  are  then 
to  be  boiled  in  a  flask  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  as  long  as  hydrogen  sulphide  \ 
continues  to  escape ;  or  the  operation  may  be  accelerated  by  using  a  retort,  through  ; 
which  a  stream  of  air  is  passed.  The  same  method  maybe  applied  to  the  quantitative  1 
separation  of  arsenic  from  all  the  other  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  ; 
Sulphide  (De  Clermont  a.  Frommel,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  828). 
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Alloys.  The  arsenide  of  tin,  Sn'^S^  formed  by  fusing  the  two  metals  together 
tinder  boric  oxide,  is  brittle,  crystalline,  and  has  a  density  of  6"o6  (Descamps,  Com'pt. 
rend.  Ixxxvi.  1065). 

On  the  physical  properties  and  composition  of  alloys  of  Tin  and  Copper,  see 
pp.  563-566. 

Tin  and  Lead. — The  action  of  distilled  water,  vinegar,  and  solution  of  common 
salt  on  these  alloys  has  been  examined  by  F.  Knapp  {D  'uigl.  pol.  J.  ccxx.  446),  who 
finds,  in  accordance  with  former  investigators,  that  the  alloy  composed  of  4  pts.  tin 
and  9  lead  withstands  the  action  of  these  liquids  better  than  alloys  containing  larger 
proportions  of  tin.  In  general,  the  quantities  of  metal  dissolved  out  from  these 
alloys,  even  imder  unfavourable  conditions  of  experiment,  were  quite  insignificant,  so 
that  there  is  really  nothing  to  fear  from  the  use  of  culinary  vessels  made  of  them. 
On  the  action  of  Water  and  Saline  Solutions  on  these  Alloys,  see  also  Bessnou 
(p.  1167).  R.  Weber  {Dingl  pol  J.  ccxxii.  153,  264;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  36,  390) 
finds  that  when  alloys  of  lead  and  tin,  or  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  are  treated  with 
vinegar,  the  quantities  of  metal  dissolved  decrease  rapidly  as  the  proportion  of  tin  in 
the  alloy  increases.  In  treating  the  alloys  with  vinegar  a  second  time,  the  total 
quantity  of  metal  dissolved  is  less,  but  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  tin,  because 
a  portion  of  the  lead  dissolved  in  the  first  instance  is  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the 
alloy  on  the  metalliferous  vinegar. 

Stannic  Bromide,  SnBr^  (v.  806).  Carnelley  a.  O'Shea  News,  xxxvi.  264) 

prepare  this  compound  by  acting  on  tin  in  a  VV-shaped  tube  with  bromine.  When 
purified  by  distillation,  it  forms  a  colourless  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
colourless  crystals.  It  melts  at  30°,  boils  without  decomposition  at  201°,  does  not 
fume,  but  slowly  decomposes  in  contact  with  the  air  ;  dissolves  in  water  without 
immediate  decomposition,  its  vapour-density,  determined  by  Dumas'  method,  agrees 
with  the  molecular  formula  SnBr'  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  55). 

The  double  salt,  SnBr\2NH'Br,  crystallises  in  combinations  of  the  cube  and  octo- 
hedron.    Sp.  gr.  =  3-505  (Topsoe,  Wien.  Akad.  Bcr.  [2  Abth.],  Ixix.  261). 

Chlorides.  The  vapour-density  of  stannous  chloride  was  found  by  Rieth 
{Bcr.  iii,  668)  in  two  determinations  to  be  7*47  and  6-88  [H  =  1],  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  molecular  formula  SnCl'^  which  requires  6*53.  V.  and  C.  Meyer,  on  the 
other  hand  {Ber.  xii.  1195),  find  it  to  be  12-85  at  619°  C.  and  13-08  at  697°,  leading 
to  the  formula  Sn-Cl\  which  requires  13-06.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  lower 
numbers  obtained  by  Eieth  were  due  to  the  circumstance  that  he  employed  too  high 
a  temperature,  at  which  the  stannous  chloride  underwent  dissociation ;  they  find, 
indeed,  that  it  gives  off  chlorine  at  a  bright  red  heat,  Carnelley,  on  the  other  hand 
{Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  1014),  considers  that  the  results  obtained  by  V.  and  C.  Meyer 
are  not  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  vapour-density  of  the  compound,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  made  at  temperatures  too  near  its  boiling  point,  61 7' -628°. 

Double  Salts  of  Stannic  Chloride. — 2NaCl,SnCP,6H'0  is  obtained  by  adding  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  and 
separates  in  ill-defined  crystals  with  dull  striated  faces.  A  salt,  represented  by  the 
formula  2[NaO"i3(NH ')0"^^Cl],SnCP,  was  obtained  by  adding  sodium  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  the  ammonia  being  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  on  the  tin.  CaCP,SnCl4,8H-0  forms  large,  transparent,  extremely  deliquescent 
rhombohedrons.  SCr-',SnC1^8H-0,  striated  needles  or  channelled  prisms  without 
definitely  bounded  faces  (Topsoe,  Wicn.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixix.  261). 

The  following  salts,  prepared  by  Cleve  {Bull.  Soc.  Chiru.  [2],  xxxi.  197),  are 
exactly  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  corresponding  platinochlorides.  The  lanthanum 
salt  has  the  composition  2La-C1^5SnC1^45Ii-0;  ih^  cerium  salt  is  Cq-C\'^,2^i\C\\\%W0. 
The  didymium  salt,  Di'-C1^2SnCr',2lH'-'0,  forms  large  red  crystals  ;  the  yttrium  salt 
contains  YW,2SnClSl6H-0. 

Oxides.  Stannous  oxide,  SnO,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  violet-black  crys- 
talline powder,  when  the  precipitate  formed  by  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  a  solution 
of  a  stannous  salt  is  boiled  for  several  days  with  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
(L.  Varenne,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxix,  360). 

Stannic  Oxide,  SnO-. — The  cr3^stalline  form  of  native  stannic  oxide  (tin  stone) 
has  been  examined  by  F.  Becke  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  76),  who  finds  that  the  ratio  of 
the  principal  to  the  secondary  axes  is  1  :  0-67232.  Microscopic  examination  of  a 
specimen  of  wood-tin  enclosed  in  quartz  showed  that  the  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
were  arranged  in  groups,  agrees  in  form  with  needle-tin  ore.  A  tin-stone  from 
Schlackenwald  gave  by  analysis  98-74  per  cent.  SnO'-,  0-19  SiO'-',  0-12  FcO,  and  0-41 
CaO(=  99-46).  According  to  A.  E.  Arnold  ((?//m.  :News,  xl.  25).  both  the  native 
oxide  and  the  strongly  ignited  artificial  oxide  arc  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
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CTilorostannic  Acid. — J.  W.  Mallet  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  524)  observed  m  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  stannous  chloride  which  had  been  kept  for  a  year 
or  two  in  a  bottle  not  very  well  closed,  a  layer  of  a  translucent  yellow  gelatinous 
substance,  which,  when  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  dried,  had  the  composition 
SnO^HCl,  and  probably  the  constitution. of  chlorostannic  acid,  0=Sn(OH)Cl.  When 
heated,  and  even  when  left  in  a  vacuum,  it  splits  up  into  SnO^  and  HCL  Its  acid 
character  is  shown  by  its  behaviour  to  soda  and  ammonia.  By  the  former  it  is  re- 
solved into  sodium  chloride  and  stannic  hydrate,  which  slowly  dissolves  in  the  excess 
of  alkali ;  with  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  forms  a  salt  having  the  composition 
SnO(ONH4)Cl. 

Ofganic  Compounds  of  Tin. 

On  Ferrocyanides  of  Tin,  see  Cyanides  (p.  613)  ;  Mercaptides  (p.  1276). 
The  crystalline  forms  of  the  stannmethyl  compounds  and  their  homologues 
are  described  by  Hiortu.ahl  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxviii.  584  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  518). 

Stannopropyl-compounds.  Some  of  these  compounds,  prepared  by  Cahours, 
have  been  already  described  (vii.  1085).  The  following  have  been  obtained  by 
Cahours  a.  Demar9ay  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxviii.  1112). 

Stannodipropyl  Diiodide,  or  Stannic  Diiododipropide,  Sn(C^H^)2p,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  pure  tin  on  propyl  iodide,  whereas  that  of  an  alloy  of  tin 
with  10  per  cent,  sodium  gives  rise  to  stannotripropyl  iodide,  Sn(C^H^)^I.  The  di- 
iodide, separated  from  the  other  products  of  the  reaction  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum, 
is  a  colourless  strongly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  270°-273°.  Alkalis  convert  it 
into  the  corresponding  oxide,  which  is  a  white  amorphous  substance  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  this,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the 
di chloride,  Sn(C3H^)2C12,  which  melts  at  80°-81°. 

Stannotripropyl  Iodide,  or  Stannic  lodotripr  opide,  Sn(C^H")^I,  formed, 
as  above  mentioned,  by  the  action  of  sodium  stannide  on  propyl  iodide,  may  be  dis- 
solved out  of  the  product  by  ether,  and  is  obtained  on  distilling  the  residue  left  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  as  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  having  a  very  pungent  odour 
and  boiling  at  260°-262°.  It  is  decomposed  by  silver  salts,  yielding  corresponding 
salts  of. stannotripropyl,  and  is  converted  by  distillation  with  potash  into  a  crystalline 
hydroxide,  Sn(C^H^)^OH,  which  unites  with  acids  forming  crystalline  salts. 

Isopropyl  iodide,  similarly  treated,  yields  a  series  of  tin-compounds  analogous  to 
those  just  described.  Like  other  isopropyl-compounds,  they  are  more  fusible  and 
volatile  than  the  corresponding  compounds  of  normal  propyl.  The  di-iodide  boils  at 
265°-268°  ;  the  dichloride  at  56-5°-57-5°.  Stannic  iodotriisopropide,  ^n\CR{GWfY^, 
boils  at  256°-268°. 

Stannobutyl  and  Stannamyl  Iodides  (Cahours  a.  Demar9ay,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxix.  68).  Stannic  di-iodo-diisobiitide,  Sn(C''H^)^I^  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
290°-295°,  obtained  by  heating  tinfoil  and  isobutyl  iodide  at  120°-125°  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  several  hours.  Ammonia  and  potash  give  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  of 
the  hydroxide,  which  yields  crystalline  compounds  with  acids.  The  corresponding 
chlorine  compound,  Sn(C*H'')2Cl-,  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
iodo-derivative,  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  260°-262°  and  solidi- 
fying at  5°-6°  to  a  mass  of  silky  needles  resembling  asbestos.  Stannic  iodotributide, 
Sn(C'H'')^I,  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  irritating  odour,  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
finely  powdered  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium  containing  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
metal  with  an  excess  of  isobutyl  iodide,  and  exhausting  the  solidified  mass  with  ether. 
It  boils  at  284°-286°,  and  when  heated  with  potash  gives  the  corresponding  hydroxide, 
which  boils  at  311°-314°,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  formic  and  acetic 
acids. 

The  action  of  isopentyl  or  amyl  iodide  on  tin  appears  to  yield  a  mixture  of  stannic 
di-iodo-diisopentide  and  stannic  iodo-triisopentide,  which  decomposes  on  distillation, 
and  when  treated  with  ammonia  gives  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  two 
hydroxides,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  ether,  and  yield  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  acids.  When  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  tin  is  employed,  the  main  product 
of  the  reaction  is  stannic  iodo-triisopentide,  Sn(C^H")^I,  an  almost  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  feebly  irritating  odour  and  boiling  at  302°-305°.  The  action  of  potash 
yields  the  hydroxide  Sn(C^H")^OH,  a  colourless,  limpid,  heavy  liquid,  which  boils  at 
335°-338°  with  partial  decomposition,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  formic 
and  acetic  acids. 

From  the  stannic  methides  to  the  stannic  pentides,  the  stability  of  the  compounds 
gradually  decreases  and  their  odour  becomes  less  irritating. 
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Stannophenyl  Compounds  (Aronheim,  Bcr.  x.  2228;  xi.  2285;  Liehigs 
Annalen,  cxcIa'.  145).  These  compounds  are  prepared  by  the  mutual  action  of 
mercury-diphenyl  and  stannic  chloride  in  boiling  li groin,  the  liquid  after  twelve  hours 
being  filtered  and  distilled  in  a  paraffin-bath  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°- 160°. 
On  pouring  the  residue  into  water  which  is  kept  cool,  the  ligroin  separates  out,  while 
stannic  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stannic  diphenylchloride  remain  in  solution. 
On  heating  this  solution,  the  stannic  diphenylchloride  or  dichlorophenide,  Sn(C''H^)'^Cl% 
is  precipitated  as  an  oily  liquid,  and  the  liquid  decanted  from  it  deposits,  on  further 
warming,  sticky  pulverulent  substances  which,  after  being  heated  for  two  hours,  may 
be  collected  on  separate  filters.  The  first  portion  (m.  p.  175°)  consists  of  stannic 
diphenylchloride  and  the  corresponding  hj'droxychloride  ;  the  second  (175°-1 87°)  of 
the  nearly  pure  hydroxychloride ;  the  third  of  an  infusible  mixture  of  oxychloride, 
stannic  diphenyloxide  and  stannic  oxide.  By  w^asliing  with  alcohol  and  prolonged 
suspension  in  water,  the  second  portion  is  converted  into  perfectly  pure  stannic 
diphenylhydroxychloride,  Sn(C''H'^)-C10H,  melting  at  187°. 

Stannic  Diphenylchloride,  Sn(C^H^)2CP,  crystallises  in  colourless  triclinic 
prisms,  in  which,  according  to  Arzruni's  measurements,  a  =  62°  47';  /S  =  76°  48'; 
7=94°  3';  a  :  5  :  c  =  0-5877  :  1  ;  1-0666.  Observexl  forms:  ooP  00,03?  oo,  OP, 
'P^  00,  00  P/,^00  P/4.  Measured  angles :  00  P  00  :  00  P  00  =  87°  45' ;  00  P  00  :  P^  00  = 
77°  14';  a)Poo  :  0P  =  62°  55';  'P  00  :  00  P  od  =  56°  40'.  The  chloride  distils' with 
partial  decomposition  at  333°-337°,  the  oily  distillate  remaining  liquid  for  several 
weeks.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  ligroin,  less  easily  and  with  partial 
decomposition  in  water.  It  crystallises  best  from  ligroin  ;  the  prisms  effloresce  very 
easily  on  some  of  their  faces.  By  moisture  the  chloride  is  converted  into  the  hydroxy- 
chloride ;  by  alkalis  into  the  oxide ;  by  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids  into  the 
chloriodide  and  chlorobromide  respectively.  Sodium-amalgam  converts  the  chloride 
dissolved  in  ether  into  stannic  triphenylchloride,  Sn(C^H^)^Cl,  melting  at  106°.  Con- 
centrated acids  split  up  the  chloride  mto  benzene  and  inorganic  tin-salts  or  stannic 
acid. 

Stannic  Diphenylhi/droxychloricle,  Sn(C^IP)-C10PI,  is  an  amorphous  powder 
which  does  not  dissolve  in  the  ordinary  solvents.  Strong  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic. 
and  hydriodic  acid  convert  it  into  the  corresponding  halogen-compounds  ;  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  decompose  it ;  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  act  upon  it. 
Stannic  diphenyl  iodide  is  very  unstable,  and  is  immediately  converted  by  the 
excess  of  hydriodic  acid  into  stannic  iodide  and  benzene  :  Sn(C^H^)-I- -1-  2HI  =  SnP  + 
2C^H".  The  chlorobromide,  Sn(0'^H^)-ClBr,  after  standing  for  some  time,  suddenly 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  stony  hardness,  consisting  of  pinacoids  with 
apparently  rhombic  end-faces  ;  it  resembles  the  chloride,  and  melts  at  39°  ;  its  odour, 
like  that  of  the  chloride,  is  puugently  sweetish  ;  in  contact  with  water  it  crumbles  to 
a  white  powder. 

Stannic  Diphenylchloroiodide,  Sn(C'^H^)-ClI,  is  very  easily  decomposed  by 
water,  but  very  stable  in  the  dry  state.  From  its  brownish  solution  in  ether  it  sepa- 
rates in  yellow  monoclinic  crystals,  which  become  perfectly  white  on  exposure  to  the  air  ; 
they  melt  at  69"".  This  compound  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  passing  dry 
hydrogen  iodide  over  the  crystallised  dichloride  ;  the  yield,  however,  is  indifferent  at 
the  best ;  a  thickish  oil  is  obtained  as  secondary  product.  The  chlorobromide  may 
be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Stannic  Biphcnyldibroniide,  Sn(C*^H*)-Br-.  is  obtained  by  treating  the  oxide 
with  hydrobromic  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  first  as  a  colourless  oil  which  solidifies  when 
touched  with  a  crystal  of  the  broraochloride  ;  it  melts  at  about  38°.  The  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  on  stannic  diphenyloxide  gives  rise  to  benzene  and  stannic  iodide. 

Stannic  Biphenyl-dictho xidc,  Sn(C'^H^)-(0C-II^)-,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  dichloride  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol,  and  separates  from 
the  solution  in  cubic  crystals  which  melt  at  124°,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  with 
lormation  of  stannic  diphenyloxide. 

Stannic  Triphenylchloride,  Sn(C^H^)^Cl,  obtained,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  dichloride,  forms  large 
white  crystals  which,  after  repeated  crystallisation,  melt  at  100°.  Its  preparation 
succeeds  only  when  the  sodium-amalgam  used  contains  a  certain  quantit}^  of  moisture. 
It  is  also  produced  when  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  the  fused  dichloride.  From  the 
stone-hard  product  alcohol  extracts  the  triphenylchloride  and  sal  ammoniac.  A 
secondaT'v  j)roduct  is  also  formed,  consisting  of  a  sparin^lv  soluble  white  tin-compound 
from  which  water  extracts  the  hydroxychloride,  >n{C^li'yC\0\\  tlie  eonipound  in 
question  is  perhaps  an  amidochloride,  Sn(C^H^)-ClNir-'. 
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Stannic  Tri'phenyloxide  also  forms  salts  with  oxygen- acids,  and  when  treated  with 
potash  yields  the  hydroxide  Sn(C«H^)30H  +  l^H^O,  which  melts  at  117°-118°,  and 
gives  off  1  mol.  water  at  120°. 

TITAKrilTMI.  At.  w.  =  50.  This  element  appears  to  exist  in  small  proportion 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  its  presence  being  indicated  by  certain  dark  bands  in 
the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum  (Cornu,  Coimpt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  101,  983).  It 
has  been  found  by  Schuhmacher  {Jahrh.f.  Mm.  1878,  817)  in  a  vesuvian  occurring 
at  Eammelsberg  in  Silesia,  in  which  it  appears  to  replace  isomorphously  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  silicon  (see  Vesuvian).  On  the  occurrence  of  titanium  as  oxide  and  as 
ferrosoferric  titanate,  see  pp.  1979,  1980. 

Preparation.  — S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxiii.  57)  prepares  metallic  titanium  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  the  tetrachloride  through  a  heated  bulb-tube  containing  lumps 
of  sodium,  separating  the  resulting  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  titanium  with  cold 
water,  washing  the  residual  titanium  with  ether,  and  drying  it  over  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus  prepared,  it  does  not  act  upon  water  at  any  temperature  below  500^.  Wehrlin 
a.  Griraud  {Corrvpt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  288)  fuse  potassium-titanium  fluoride  with  an  equal 
'weight  of  iron-filings,  the  iron  then  combining  with  the  liberated  titanium,  which  may 
be  easily  isolated  by  treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Detection. — In  testing  an  iron  ore  containing  phosphoric  acid  for  titanium, 
E.  H.  Bogardus  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  viii,  334)  noticed  the  following  reactions  :  1.  The 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  appears  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  titanic  acid  from 
its  acid  solution  on  boiling.  2.  Titanic  acid  colours  turmeric  paper  brown  or  orange 
like  boric  acid.  3.  In  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  iron,  titanic  acid  is  precipitated 
from  an  acid  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Estimation. — W.  Bettel  {Chem.  News,  xxviii.  93)  estimates  titanir  Da  in 
minerals  by  fusing  the  finely  pulverised  substance  with  acid  potassium  sulphat3  in  a 
platinum  crucible  at  a  heat  slowly  raised  to  redness,  till  the  mass  passes  into  the 
state  of  tranquil  fusion  ;  digests  the  mass,  after  cooling,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
water ;  filters  from  separated  silica ;  dilutes  with  water  ;  adds  sulphurous  acid  till 
all  the  iron  is  reduced  ;  and  boils  the  solution  for  six  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  it 
evaporates,  after  which  the  separated  titanic  oxide  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

A.  Knop  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  1,  58)  points  out  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  estimating 
titanium  do  not  give  exact  results,  and  that  the  presence  of  titanium  in  siliceous 
minerals  and  rocks  is  often  overlooked:  he  finds,  however,  that  correct  results  may 
be  obtained  by  the  following  method.  The  ammonia  precipitate,  consisting  of  ferric 
oxide,  alumina,  and  titanic  oxide,  is  filtered,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed,  then  fused 
with  acid  potassium  sulphate ;  the  melt  is  dissolved  ;  the  solution  mixed  with  tartaric 
acid,  and  made  alkaline  with  ammonia ;  and  the  iron  precipitated  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  ignited  and  mixed 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  completely  removes  any  blackening  produced  by 
the  tartaric  acid,  and  not  previously  removed  by  the  ignition;  then  treated  with 
excess  of  caustic  soda-solution,  which  dissolves  the  alumina,  leaving  sodium  titanate 
to  be  again  fused  with  potassium  sulphate.  On  dissolving  the  melt  in  water  and 
boiling  the  solution,  titanic  oxide  remains  behind.  By  this  method  Knop  has  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  titanium  in  the  melanites  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl  range,  and  of  Frascati  near  Eome,  and  in  pyroxene  from  the  former 
locality. 

For  the  estimation  of  titanium  when  associated  with  zi^ -^onium,  as  in  astro- 
phyllite,  arfvedsonite,  and  zircon,  the  following  colorimetric  method  is  employed  by 
G-.  A.  Konig  {Zeitsckr.  Kryst.  i.  423).  The  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  zirconia 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  analysis  having  been  weighed,  a  blowpipe-bead 
weighing  0*65  mg.,  prepared  from  0*12  mg.  phosphorus-salt,  is  coloured  with  2  mg.  of 
the  mixture,  and  its  tint  is  compared  with  those  of  a  series  of  10  or  20  test-beads 
likewise  coloured  by  2  mg.  of  oxide  containing  from  0  to  100  per  cent.  Al'^O^'  and  100 
to  0  per  cent.  TiO^.  This  method  admits  of  the  estimation  of  5  or  even  2-5  per  cent. 
TiO-  in  the  bead. 

Cblorides.  The  Tetrachloride,  TiCl\  or  Titanic  Chloride,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  vapour  of  carbon  tetrachloride  over  small  lumps  of  titanic  oxide 
placed  in  a  tube  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  titanic  chloride  thus  obtained  amount- 
ing to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  used.  The  same  result  may  be 
more  economically  obtained  by  using,  instead  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride,  a  mixture 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine  in  equal  volumes  (C.  W.  Watts  a.  C.  A.  Bell,  Chem. 
^oc./.  1878,  xxxiii.  443). 

Titanic  chloride  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  hydroxychloride,  SO-(OH)C],  with 
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formation  of  a  yellow  amorphous  deliquescent  powder  having  the  composition 
ClS02,0TiCP  (Clausnizer,  Ber.  xi.  2011). 

Co7nj)ounds  of  Titanic  Chloride  with  Ethers  (Demar9ay,  Bull.  Sac. 
Chim.[2],xx.  127;  Compt.  rend.  \xx.  1414).  Titanic  chloride  unites  directly  with 
the  ethers  of  organic  acids,  also  with  eth?/l  mercaptan  and  et]njl  sulphide,  forming 
compounds  which,  according  to  Demar9ay,  are  constituted  according  to  the  formulse 
on  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  following  equations.  With  ethyl  acetate  the  three 
following  compounds  are  formed  : 

2TiC14  +  C'^H^O.OC'-'H^  =  TiCP.OC^H^.TiClSC^E^OCl 
TiCP  +  C-H='O.OC-H^  =  TiCP.OC2H\C2H='OCl 
TiCP  +  2(C2H=^O.OC-H^)  =  TiCP(OC'^Hs)-,2C2H30Cl 

Demar^ay  rests  his  view  on  the  observation  that  the  compound  TiCP(OC-H'') 
imites  directly  witli  acid  chlorides,  and  with  titanic  chloride,  forming  the  compounds 
above  mentioned :  thus  with  ethyl  acetate  it  forms  the  compound 

TiCP.OC^H^  +  C^H^O.OC-^H^  =  TiCl-(OC-H^)-,C-H=^OCl 

intermediate  between  the  last  two  in  the  preceding  series. 

With  ethyl  benzoate  three  compounds  are  also  formed,  which  are  more  .stable  and 
crystallise  better  than  the  acetyl-compounds,  but  are  decomposed  by  water,  with 
formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  ethyl  benzoate.  The  formulae  are  the  same,  as  those 
above  gi\en,  substituting  C^II-''0  for  C-IPO.  There  is  also  a  compound, 
TiCP(OC2H^Oy',C^ffOCl,  formed  by  combination  of  TiCP.OC-H-^  and  ethyl  benzoate. 

Perfectly  analogous  compounds  are  also  formed  with  the  ethylic  ethers  of  butyric, 
valeric,  caproic,  and  angelic  acids,  also  with  amyl  acetate  and  valerate  and  with 
methyl  benzoate.  The  ethers  of  bibasic  acids  likewise  yield  analogous  but  much  less 
stable  compounds  ;  ethyl  oxalate,  for  example,  yields  the  two  compounds 

2TiCP,C-OXC^H')2  and  TiCl',C-0'(C-H^)- , 

and  ethyl  succinate  the  three  compounds 

oTiCP,C»H^O '(C-H^y- ;       2TiCl',C »H^0\C2H^)- ;       and  TiCP,C 'H'O  '(C^H-^)^. 

With  ethyl  hydrosidphide  and  sulphide  four  compounds  are  formed,  viz. : 

TiCl»  +  C^H^SH  -  TiCP.SC-H^HCl 

TiCl»  +  (C-H^)-S  =  TiCP.SC-HSC-H^Cl 

TiCP  +  2(C^H^SH)  =  TiCP.(SC-Hs)2,2HCl 

TiCP  +  2(C^-H*)'^S  =  TiCP(iSC2H5)2,2C-H^Cl 

The  first  two  have  a  blackish-red  colour,  and  do  not  crystallise  well ;  the  third  and 
fourth  crystallise  well,  the  third  having  a  scarlet  and  the  fourth  a  fine  dark  red 
colour.    Lastly,  the  following  intermediate  compounds  have  been  obtained : 

TiCl^  +  C^H^SH  +  C^H^O.OC^H^  =  TiCl-(SC-H^)(OC2Hs),C^HsOCl,HCl 
TiCP  +  (C-H^)-S  +  C^H-^O.OC^H^  =  TiCl-(SC2Hs)(0C-'H^),C^H^0Cl,C-H^Cl. 

The  following  bodies  have  been  prepared  by  P.  P.  Bedson  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1876, 
xxix.  309).  A  compound  of  titanic  chloride  with  ethyl  oxide,  TiCl',(C^H'')-0,  is 
formed  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  component  bodies  in  a  cooled  vessel.  It  is  a 
yellow  crystalline  body,  which  melts  between  42°  and  45°,  boils  at  118°-120°,  and  is 
resolved  by  water  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  titanic  oxide.  By  mixing  the  consti- 
tuents in  different  proportions  tlie  compound  2TiCrS3(C-H^)-0  is  obtained.  Titanic 
Ethyltrichlorhydrm,  TiCP(OC-H.^),  is  obtained  from  the  residues  left  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned  compound,  by  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  or  in  larger 
quantity  by  heating  the  mixture  of  ether  and  titanic  chloride  in  an  oil-bath.  When 
pure  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  melts  at  76°-78'^,  and  boils  at  186°-188°. 

The  Hydrochloride  of  Titanic  Tricthylchlorhydrin,  TiCl(OC'--"H-^)MICl,  is  obtainrd 
by  the  action  of  titanic  chloride  (1  mol.)  on  - absolute  alcohol  (4  moL),  the  mixture 
being  heated  in  a  M-ater-bath  at  80°-100°,  the  excess  of  alcohol,  after  the  action  is 
over,  being  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  remaining  white  crystalline  mass  recrys- 
tallised  from  alcohol.  It  forms  white  crystals,  which  melt  between  105°  and  110°. 
and  are  decomposed  by  water.  On  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  and  adding  a  very  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  sodium  chloride  separates  out,  and  the  liquitl 
contains  ethylic  titanate,  Ti(OC''^H^)\  which  crystallises  easily  in  deliquescent 
needles,  and  is  converted  by  addition  of  water  to  its  ethereal  solution,  into  titanic 
hydroxide,  Ti(OH)*,  which  is  precipitated  (Demar9a3%  Cornpt.  raid.  Ixxx.  51). 

Trichloride,  Ti^CP,  and  Bichloride  or  Titanous  Chloride,  TiCl'-'  (Friedel 
a.  Gu^rin,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  889). — The  trichloride  (also,  though  erroneously,  called 
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sesquichloride)  is  formed  by  heating  the  tetrachloride  with  reduced  silver  in  a  sealed 
tube,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  the  silver  chloride  formed  at  the  same  time,  either 
by  solvents  or  by  distillation. .  On  distilling  the  mixture,  the  tetrachloride  passes 
over,  and  metallic  silver  remains  behind.  The  trichloride  is  not  volatile  as  stated  by 
Ebelmen.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
sulphur,  at  which  the  tetrachloride  is  not  attacked  by  hydrogen,  the  tetrachloride 
passes  over,  and  a  black  substance  remains,  consisting  of  the  dichloride.  It  is 
probably  this  latter  compound  which  in  the  experiment  above  described  effected  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  chloride  to  metallic  silver. 

A  hydrated  trichloride,  Ti-Cl^  +  SH^O,  is  formed  when  the  violet  solution  obtained 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  titanium  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point.  It  oxidises  with  extraordinary  facility,  with  continuous  separation  of  finely 
divided  titanic  oxide  (Glatzel,  Ber.  ix.  1829). 

Titanium  dichloride  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  con- 
taminated either  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxychloride  or  of  unaltered  trichloride.  To 
obtain  a  pure  product  it  is  indispensable  to  proceed  as  follows.  The  trichloride 
having  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  the  tetrachloride,  the  hydrogen  is 
displaced  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  trichloride  is  then  introduced  into  a 
tubulated  retort  previously  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  gas  is  again  displaced 
by  hydrogen.  The  retort  is  then  placed  on  a  sand-bath,  and  the  bath  is  heated  to 
dull  redness,  while  a  continuous  stream  of  -hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  retort. 
When  the  whole  of  the  tetrachloride  has  been  distilled  over,  the  residue  is  left  to  cool, 
the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  residual  dichloride  is  transferred 
to  tubes  filled  with  the  same  gas.  The  dichloride  in  cooling  absorbs  hydrogen,  and 
unless  this  gas  is  expelled  the  compound  will  take  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Friedel 
a.  Guerin). 

Titanium  dichloride  thus  prepared  is  a  black  light  substance,  which  greedily 
absorbs  moisture,  being  thereby  converted  into  a  kind  of  mud.  When  thrown  into 
water  it  hisses  like  red-hot  iron,  and  if  touched  with  a  drop  of  water  takes  fire.  It 
quickly  decomposes  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  yellow  liquid  like 
that  which  results  from  the  deliquescence  of  the  trichloride  in  moist  air.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  ether,  carbon  sulphide,  and  chloroform.  Absolute  alcohol  is  also  decom- 
posed by  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  formation  of  a  yello-s^dsh  liquid  which 
becomes  blue-black  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Bromine  combines  with  the  dichloride, 
giving  rise  to  incandescence,  and  forming  a  liquid,  probably  TiCPBr^,  which  boils  at 
176°.  The  dichloride  volatilises  at  a  red  heat  in  a  stream  of'  hydrogen  without  pre- 
vious fusion.  Heated  in  the  air  on  platinum-foil,  it  burns  like  tinder,  giving  oflP 
vapours  of  the  tetraciiloride  and  leaving  titanic  oxide.  The  trichloride  likewise 
absorbs  bromine,  forming  a  liquid,  probably  Ti^CPBr,  which  boils  at  154°  (Friedel  a. 
Guerin). 

Oxychloride,  Ti^O^Cl^.  This  compound,  analogous  to  Ti^CP,  is  formed  as  a 
secondary  product  in  brown-red  scales  in  the  preparation  of  the  dichloride  by  the 
method  above  described,  especially  if  the  precautions  as  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture 
are  not  very  strictly  observed ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  exposing 
titanic  oxide  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  the  tetrachloride. 
It  forms  red-brown  rectangular  laminae,  apparently  orthorhombic,  which  are  not 
directly  attacked  by  water  or  by  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
gradually  turns  white,  from  formation  of  titanic  oxide.  The  crystals  are  attacked  by 
ammonia,  turning  first  black  and  then  white,  without  alteration  of  form ;  at  the  same 
time  hydrogen  is  evolved  (Friedel  a.  Guerin,  Co)iipt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  509). 

Phospliochlorides.  The  phosphochloride,  TiCl*,PCP,  which  Ziittschen  obtained 
by  the  action  of  PGP  on  titanic  oxide,  and  the  phosphoroxychloride,  TiCl*,POCP, 
which  Weber  obtained  by  treating  titanic  oxide  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  (vi. 
1097),  may  also  be  produced  by  the  following  reactions.  The  phosphochloride  is 
directly  formed  by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  titanic  chloride  and  phosphorus 
pentachloride  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°  ;  the  phosphoroxychloride  in  like  manner  by 
heating  2  mol.  POP  with  1  mol.  TiO^.  The  latter  is  an  easily  crystallisable  hodij, 
which  melts  at  110°  and  boils  at  140°.  Both  these  compounds  exhibit  a  remarkable 
behaviour  with  alcohols.  On  throwing  them  by  small  portions  into  ethyl  or  methyl 
alcohol,  reactions  take  place,  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

TiPCP  +  7C2H^OH  =  4HC1  +  40^^01  +  TiCl(OC2H^)^PO^H3 

and 

TiPCPO  +  eC^H^OH  =  3HC1  +  SC^H^Cl  a-  TiG\{OQm%VO'B?. 

After  removal  of  the  alcohol,  there  remains  a  gummy  mass  which  has  a  metallic 
taste,  and   is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  compound, 
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TiO(OC2H^)2,PO'H^  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  On 
heating  this  compound,  ethyl  chloride  is  first  given  off,  then  ether,  and  there  remains 
a  compound  of  titanic  oxide  with  phosphoric  acid,  TiO-,PO'H^  (Welirlin  a.  Giraud, 
Compt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  288). 

STitrides.    Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  viz.,  Ti'N*  and  Ti^N-.  The 

first,  analogous  in  constitution  to  TiCl*  and  TiO'-,  was  discovered  by  Wohler  a. 
Deville,  who  obtained  it  by  heating  potassium-titanium  fluoride,  or  the  corresponding 
sodium-compound,  in  nitrogen- gas  (v.  841).  It  crystallises  in  copper-coloured  crusts, 
which  when  examined  by  the  microscope  exhibit  triangular  summits,  apparently  be- 
longing to  a  rhombohedron.  When  ignited  in  hydrogen,  or  even  in  ammonia-gas,  it  is 
easily  converted  into  Ti-N-. 

This  latter  compound,  N=Ti — Ti=N,  analogous  to  Ti-Cl'',  is  produced  by 
strongly  igniting  the  sesquioxide  or  dioxide  of  titanium  for  several  hours  in  a  current 
of  perfectly  dry  ammonia-gas.  The  product  is  an  amorphous  In'ass-yellow  powder, 
having  a  density  of  5'28  at  18°,  and  hard  enough  to  scratch  topaz.  When  suspended 
in  water  it  is  transparent  with  a  blue  colour,  but  appears  yellow  by  reflected  light.  It 
is  converted  into  titanic  oxide  by  ignition  in  the  air,  and  is  attacked  by  melting 
potash,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  The  same  compound  is  obtained,  mixed  with 
charcoal,  when  titanic  oxide  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  cyanogen-gas.  It  is  also 
frequently  produced  as  a  brass-yellow  film  in  the  preparation  of  titanium  trichloride, 
when  due  precaution  is  not  taken  to  exclude  nitrogen  from  the  apparatus  (Friedel  a. 
Guerin  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  972). 

On  Titanium  Ferrocyanides,  see  p.  613. 

Oxides.  Sesquio xide,  Ti'-'O^. — This  oxide  is  one  of  the  secondary  products 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  dichloride  by  heating  the  trichloride  in  hydrogen 
gas  (p.  1973)  when  the  air  is  not  completely  excluded.  A  portion  of  the  tube  and  the 
boat  containing  the  trichloride  then  become  coated  with  small,  shining,  copper- 
coloured  crystals  having  a  violet  reflex,  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  as 
hexagonal  laminae,  exactly  similar  in  form  to  iron-glance  from  Elba,  Fe'-'O^,  and  to 
ilraenite,  FeTiO^.  The  isomorphism  between  ferric  oxide  and  titanium-compounds 
here  exhibited  is  likewise  seen  in  other  compounds,  as  Ti^Cl**  and  Fe-CP,  and 
'riXS0^)3  and  Fe-(S0^)3. 

Salts  analogous  to  this  oxide  are  formed  when  metallic  titanium  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  ;  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  TiF'  is 
produced  (v.  840),  but  in  no  case  is  a  salt  analogous  to  the  dichloride  obtained  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  metallic  titanium.  The  sidphate,  Ti-(S0 ')^8H-0,  crystallises 
readily  from  the  violet  solution  obtained  by  treating  titanium  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  in  laminated  groups  of  small  crystals.  By  oxidation  with 
nitric  acfld  it  is  converted  into  titanic  sulphate,  Ti(S0-*)-,3H''^0,  which  is  a  perfectly 
transparent,  somewhat  yellowish,  resinous  mass,  very  hygroscopic  and  deliquescent. 
With  potassium  sulphate  it  forms  the  double  salt,  Ti(S0')-,K-S0',3H''-'0,  which  Warren 
obtained  (v.  616)  by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  acid  potassium  sulphate  (Glatzel,  Ber. 
ix.  1829). 

Dioxide  or  TitciJiic  Oxide,  TiO"^. — This  oxide  occurs  native  in  the  forms  of 
Anatase,  Brookite,  and  Entile. 

The  crystalline  forms  of  anatase  from  the  Lercheltiny  Alp  in  the  Binnenthal 
are  described  by  C.  Klein  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1875,  337).  Four  types  are  distinguishable, 
according  to  the  predominance  of  P,  ^P,  coPoo  or  §P.  The  second  and  third  types 
are  those  which  have  been  described  as  Wicserin.  The  mineral  occurs  in  clefts  of  a 
micaceous  gneiss,  accompanied  by  calcite  (less  frequently  by  arragonite),  brown 
haematite,  adularia,  rock-crystal,  mica,  chlorite,  iron-glance,  rutile,  and  sometimes 
sphene.    The  specific  gravities  of  the  four  types  are  as  follows  : 

Tj'pe  1  (P)  2  (iP)  3  ( ooPcc )  4  (§  P) 

Sp.  gr.  3-87  3-97  3-83  3-869 

In  type  2,  two  kinds  of  enclosure  were  observed  and  distinguished  as  magnetic  iron 
oxide  and  rutile  (?),  to  which  perhaps  the  higher  specific  gravity  is  due.  G.  vom 
Rath  {Jahrh.f.  Min.  1876,  64)  describes  anatase  as  a  coating  on  adularia,  rutile,  and 
irou-glauco,  from  Monte  Carradi  in  the  Tavetsch.  A  development  unusual  in  ana- 
tase is  determined  by  the  predominance  of  fP.  Anatase  and  Brookite  from  the 
gneiss  of  the  Pfitschin  Joch,  Tyrol,  are  described  by  A.  Brezina  {U)id.  1873,  645). 

Anatase  and  Brookite  have  been  found  by  Klette  {Zeiischr.  gcol.  Gcs.  xxvii.  442), 
together  with  quartz  and  magnesia  micii,  in  a  druse  of  orthoclase  from  Wolfshau,  neur 
Schmiedeberg,  in  Silesia. 

The  crystals  of  Brookite  are  referred  by  A.  Schrauf  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1877,  403) 
to  tliree  types,  viz.,  those  from  Tremadoc,  North  Wales,  those  from  Ulster  County, 
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New  York,  and  those  of  English,  Kussian,  and  Swiss  origin.  They  are  all  referable 
to  a  monoclinic  system  with  the  following  elements : 


Type  I.  0-844149 
„  II.  0-846931 
„  III.  0-841419 


b  c  Axial  angle 

1  :  0-93887  90°  21' 

1  :  0-93795  90°  39-3 

1  :  0-943441  90°  6-5' 


Schrauf  regards  brookite  as  isomorphous  with  Wolfram,  a  relation  which  is  best 
exhibited  by  the  formula  TiTiO". 

A  ferruginous  variety  of  brookite  occurs  in  clefts  of  the  andesite  of  the  Arany 
Berg  in  Transylvania.  A.  Koch  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  652),  from  the  crystalline  form 
and  from  an  analysis  made  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  material,  inferred  that  it  was  a 
rhombic  modification  of  titaniferous  iron,  and  called  it  'pseudohrookite ;  but  Groth 
(Zcitschr.  Kryst.  iii.  306),  correcting  Koch's  crjstallographic  determinations,  shows 
that  by  a  proper  selection  of  the  axes,  the  crystallographic  elements  of  the  mineral 
come  so  near  to  those  of  brookite,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  probably  a  ferruginous 
variety  of  the  latter.    Analysis  gave : 

TiO='  Fe=O^(0  CaOe),MgO(^)  XO  Sp.gr 

52-74  42-29  4-28  0-69  =  100  4*98 

(■)  With  a  little  alumina ;  partly  as  FeO.    (=)  Determined  by  diflEerence.    (')  Loss  by  ignition. 

Entile.  G.  vom  Eath  {Zeitschr.  /.  Kryst.  i.  13;  Jahrh.  /.  Min.  1877,  297) 
describes  rutile  in  forms  of  iron-glance.  The  small  crystals  from  the  Lerchettini 
Alp  in  the  Binnenthal  exhibit  the  combination  P  .  P  oo  .  co  P  .  oo  Poo  .  ooP2,  to- 
gether with  a  few  other  octagonal  prisms,  so  placed  that  their  principal  axes  are 
parallel  to  the  three  diagonals  of  the  base  OE  of  the  iron-glance,  and  the  face  ooPoo 
is  parallel  to  the  base  itself.  That  this  peculiar  formation  is  not  a  mere  coating,  but 
a  true  pseudomorph  of  rutile  after  iron-glance,  is  shown  by  the  interior  of  the  groups, 
which  consists  of  fine-grained  rutile.  In  the  rutile  from  Hot  Springs,  near  Magnet 
Cove,  Arkansas,  octlings  occur,  intergrown  parallel  to  the  faces  of  Poo  ,  which  meet  in 
a  polar  edge  of  45-2°,  the  twin-formation  eight  times  repeated  nearly  forming  a  closed 
circle.  V.  Hansel  (Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1878,  528)  describes  crystals  of  rutile  from 
Madriach,  exhibiting  the  combination  P  .  Poo  .  ooP  .  ooPoo.  Gr.  Seligman  {Jahrh.  f. 
Min.  1877,  828)  describes  regular  intergrowths  of  rutile  with  magnetic  iron  ore, 
crystallised  in  tabularly  distorted  octohedrons,  the  vertical  combination-edges  of  the 
rutile  lying  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  face  ooPoo  of  the 
former  to  the  predominating  face  of  the  latter.  On  the  crystalline  forms  of  Ilmeno- 
rutile  from  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Ilmen,  see  P.  v.  Jeremejew  [Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ii. 
504;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877,  1277). 

Titanates.  Ferroso-ferric  Titanate  {Titaniferous  Iroti). — A  specimen  of  this 
mineral,  rich  in  magnesium,  from  the  diamond-bearing  sand  of  Du  Toit's  Pan,  South 
Africa  (mistaken  by  the  miners  for  carbon),  has  been  analysed  by  E.  Cohen  {Jahrh.  f. 
Min.  1877,  695)  with  the  following  result : 

Insol. 

TiO^        Fe^'O^         FeO  MgO       residue  Sp.gr. 

Found       52-69       6-91       26-50       11-85       207  =  100-02 
Corrected  53-79       7-05       27-06       12-10        —    =  100 


4-436  at  14^ 


Calcic  Silicotitanate  {Titanite,  Sphene). — The  following  analysis  by  Schmoger  of  a 
titanite  from  the  syenite  granite,  which  forms  a  vein  in  the  eclogite  of  Waldheim  in 
Saxony,  is  published  by  H.  Credner  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxvii.  202) : 

TiO'  SiO^  APO^  Fe^O''  YO  CaO 

37-45  31-37         4-79  3-13  0-88  22-38  =  100 

By  the  presence  of  alumina  this  mineral  is  related  to  the  titanite,  occurring  in  syenite 
near  Dresden,  described  by  Groth  {Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1866,  943),  and  named  Grothite 
by  Dana  {Mineralogy,  5th  ed.,  p.  386). 

Light-brown  to  flesh-coloured  titanite  {greenovite,  v.  398)  occurs  near  Zermatt,  in 
crystals  of  the  combination  Poo  .  — Poo  .  — 2P2  .  —  4P4.  -t-4P2,  together  with  perow- 
skite  on  pennine.  Manganese,  the  usual  colouring  principle  of  greenovite,  was 
detected  only  in  traces  in  a  bright-coloured  crystal,  ferrous  oxide  somewhat  more 
abundantly.  Sp.  gr.  3-547  (C.  Hintze,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ii.  310).  Titanite  crystals 
from  the  limestone  of  Ersby  in  Finland  are  described  by  F.  J.  Wiik  {ibid.  495), 
some  of  rhombohedral  habit  (.  ooP  .  OP),  others  tabular  from  predominance  of  ocPoo  , 
the  former  directly  imbedded  in  the  limestone,  the  latter  surrounded  by  scapolite. 
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TOBACCO.  The  following  observations  on  the  composition  and  culture  of 
tobacco  have  been  made  by  S.  W.  Johnson  {Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Agriculture,  1873,  384). 

Tobacco  leaf,  as  sold  by  the  farmer,  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  water.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  ash-constituents  (not  including  sand  or  CO-)  and  nitrogen  of 
dry  tobacco-leaf  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  also  the  mean  ash-constituents 
of  Kentucky  tobacco : 


Silica 

j  Chlorine 

Sulphuric 
acid 

Phosphoric 
acid 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Sum  of  ash 
ingredients 

Nitrogen 

New  England  tobacco : — 

Highest  percentages 

•30 

2-55 

1-69 

•80 

8^23 

2^21 

7-45 

r8i 

19-40 

5^11 

Lowest  percentages  . 

•05 

•08 

•52 

•47 

3^17 

•94 

3^90 

•08 

12^32 

3^20 

Mean  (12  samples)  . 

•14 

1-55 

1-09 

•59 

5-71 

1-36 

5-79 

•33 

16-56 

4^24 

Kentucky  tobacco : — 

Mean  (30  samples)  . 

•35 

•48 

•54 

•64 

4-53 

1-20 

4-82 

•27 

12^83 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  greater  than  in  any  other  cultivated  crop  ;  part  of  it 
exists  as  nitrates. 

The  composition  of  tobacco  is  very  variable  ;  like  all  green  crops,  its  constituents 
are  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  soluble  matters  in  the  soil.  According  to 
Schloesing  and  Nessler,  tobacco  burns  best  when  it  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
potassium  malate  ;  this  condition  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  imitate  by  treating  the 
leaves  with  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate  or  of  some  other  organic  potassium  salt. 
The  presence  of  chlorides  is  injurious  to  combustion,  but  the  evil  is  obviated  if  a 
more  than  usual  proportion  of  potassium  malate  is  present.  Sulphates  rather  favour 
and  nitrates  are  prejudicial  to  proper  combustion.  Tobacco  dried  without  fermenta- 
tion is  yellow,  the  depth  of  colour  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ferment- 
ation. 

A  good  crop  of  tobacco,  yielding  1,260  lbs.  of  dry  leaf  and  1,100  lbs.  of  dry  stalk, 
removes  from  the  soil  in  lbs.  per  acre: — 


1 

Sul- 
phuric 
acid 

Phos 
phoric 
acid 

Lime 

Mag- 
nesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Sum  of 
ash  in- 
gredients 

Nitro- 
gen 

Leaves  . 
Stalks  . 

1 

14 

3 

15 

73 
15 

17 

2 

71 

47 

5 
10 

206 

95^- 

49 
33 

1          Total  . 

17 

22i 

88 

19 

118 

15 

SOU 

82 

As  the  stalks  are  returned  to  the  land,  tobacco  is  not  a  very  exhausting  crop,  but 
since  the  period  of  growth  is  very  short  (three  months  in  the  middle  of  summer)  it 
requires  to  be  abundantly  manured.  Farmyard  manure,  guano,  fish  manure,  and 
gypsum,  with  potassium  salts  (avoiding  the  chloride)  under  special  circumstances,  are 
said  to  yield  good  results.  As  the  soil  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  unoccupied 
by  the  crop,  a  serious  loss  of  nitrogen  may  take  place  by  the  washing  out  of  nitrates. 
To  avoid  this  it  has  been  recommended  that  rye  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
tobacco  is  off,  and  ploughed  in  as  a  green  crop  when  cultivation  for  tobacco  com- 
mences. 

Five  sorts  of  tobacco  analysed  by  E.  S.  Breidenbaugh  {Amer.  Chem.  iii.  306) 
yielded  the  following  results  : 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Si02 

.  0-13 

0-13 

0-08 

0-12 

0-13 

CI 

.  0-55 

0-05 

1-70 

0-88 

1-05 

SO^ 

.  077 

0-42 

1-14 

095 

0-53 

.  0-30 

0-34 

0-40 

0-34 

0-42 

CaO 

.  4-12 

1-34 

2-46 

5-34 

4  78 

MgO  . 

.  0-83 

0-43 

0-80 

0-81 

1-51 

K^O 

.  2-48 

3-12 

4-36 

2-95 

3-41 

Na^O  . 

.  1-15 

0-12 

0-23 

0-24 

0-14 

Insoluble  residue 

0 . 1  o 

o  IZ 

1*36 

1  OO 

.  38-00 

5951 

33-76 

36-90 

27-23 

N  . 

.  1-28 

0-39 

1-17 

0-98 

0-74 

Organic  Matter 

.  48-16 

31-03 

52-54 

49-31 

58-20 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  several  varieties  of  tobacco  consumed  in  Sweden,  and  analysed  in  the  laboratory 
of  Asarun,  the  amount  of  ash  was  found  to  vary  from  9  to  17  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  constituents  soluble  in  warm  water,  from  50  to  64  per  cent.  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv. 
615). 

The  ash  of  Havannah  cigars  has  been  analysed  by  A.  Percy  Smith  {Chem.  News, 
xxviii.  261,  324)  with  the  following  result: 


Potassium  Sulphate  

.  7-401 

„  Carbonate  

.  9012 

Sodium  Sulphate  

.  5-764 

,,  Chloride  

.  3-272 

,,  Carbonate  

.  1-039 

Calcium  Sulphate  

.  4-180 

„  Carbonate  

.  45-400 

Ferric  Oxide  and  Phosphoric  acid 

.  0-460 

Calcium  and  Magnesium  Phosphates  . 

.  9-210 

Silica  

.  9-641 

Charcoal  

.  3-162 

Aluminium,  Lithium  Carbonate,  and  loss 

.  1-459 

100-000 

According  to  E.  E.  Durrwell  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiv.  450),  the  whiteness  of 
the  ash  of  good  tobacco  is  due  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  potassium  and 
sodium  salts,  which  swell  up  as  the  tobacco  burns,  and  tear  the  fibres,  thereby  in- 
ducing complete  combustion. 

Proportion  of  Nicotine  in  Tobacco. — L.  Eicciardi  xi.  1385)  has  determined 

the  amount  of  nicotine  in  20  sorts  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  Eomagna  and  in  Modena 
under  various  conditions  of  growth  and  with  different  manures.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion (1-62  per  cent.)  was  found  in  a  Havannah  variety ;  the  largest  (5'99  per  cent.) 
in  a  Virginian  variety. 

Smoke  of  Tobacco. — G.  Krause  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiii.  495)  has  examined  tobacco- 
smoke  for  the  oxides  of  Carbon.  He  found  in  the  smoke  of  several  kinds  of  cigars, 
obtained  by  suction  either  with  an  aspirator  or  by  the  mouth,  9  4  to  16  vol.  per 
cent.  CO'^  and  8-7  to  13  8  per  cent.  CO.  The  smoke  of  a  loosely  stopped  pipe  con- 
tained 14-7  per  cent.  CO^,  and  5-2  per  cent.  CO  ;  that  of  a  closely  stopped  pipe  con- 
tained 9  2  per  cent.  CO^,  and  9-2  per  cent.  CO.  H.  Schwarz  {ibid,  ccxxvi.  306)  found 
in  the  smoke  of  a  Virginian  cigar,  12  to  12-8  per  cent.  CO^,  and  4-0  to  4-76 
CO. 

On  the  alleged  presence  of  nicotine  in  tobacco-smoke,  see  Nicotine  (p.  1391). 

TOI.AXiI.irZ.  SII-X.PHZI>E,  C'^H'^S  (v.  850;  vi.  1099).  This  compound, 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  benzyl  monosulphide  or  bisulphide,  was  said  by 
Miircker  and  by  Dorn  to  melt  at  143°- 145°,  by  Fleischer  at  166°;  Forst,  however, 
finds  that  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  it  melts  at  172°-173°.  Very 
small  quantities  of  stilbene  lower  the  melting  point  considerably.  Tolallyl  sulphide 
is  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  stilbene,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in 
ligroin,  still  more  in  ether  and  in  chloroform,  and  crystallises  from  these  solvents  in 
loose,  white,  highly  lustrous  laminae,  resembling  hydrobenzoin.  It  sublimes  without 
decomposition,  and  boils  at  350°-360°  (thermometer-bulb  in  the  vapour).  It  does 
not  appear  to  unite  with  picric  acid.  When  boiled  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it 
blackens,  and  yields  carbonic  and  benzoic  acids.     The  compound  C'^H'^g^  which 
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Barbier  obtained  by  heating  benzyl  sulphide,  was  probably  nothing  but  impure 
toiallyl  sulphide  (Forst,  Liehig's  Annalefi,  clxxviii.  370). 

TOIiASri:,  C'^H'°.  This  hydrocarbon,  which  Limprich  a.  Schwanert  obtained 
by  heating  toluylene  bromide  with  alcoholic  potash  (vi.  1099),  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  hydrobenzoin'  chloride.  As  thus  obtained,  it  forms 
characteristic  large  transparent  highly  lustrous  crystals  melting  at  60°.  It  is  pro- 
duced also,  in  like  manner,  though  somewhat  impure,  from  the  chloride  of  isohydro- 
benzoi'n. 

Tolane-vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  yields  chiefly  high-boiling  products 
and  much  charcoal;  no  phenanthrene  (Grabe,  Liehig's  Annalefi,  clxxiv.  198).  Tolane, 
heated  to  dull  redness  (540°-5o0°)  in  a  closed  and  vacuous  tube,  yields  a  small  quantity 
of  benzene,  together  with  highly  carbonised  products  (Barbier,  Chim.  Vhys. 

[5],  vii.  615).  Heated  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus  at  170^-180°,  it 
yields  stilbene,  and  on  further  action  dibenzyl  (Barbier,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii. 
1772). 

TOI.IDIN-Z:,  Ci*Hi«N2.    See  Tolyl-diazins. 

HOlMJi^lMTl-N-n    CHi:.ORXBB    syn.   with    BICKI.OROXYI.EM-n.  See 

Xylene-compounds. 

T02.U  BilI.SiLM.  According  to  Baillon  {Pharm.  J.  Travis.  [3],  iv.  385)  Tolu 
balsam  and  Peru  balsam  are  derived  from  the  same  tree,  Toluifera  balsamum,  Linn., 
and  the  differences  between  the  two  products  are  due  merely  to  differences  in  the 
mode  of  obtaining  them. 

TOI.UAI.Bi:HirBIMES.  The  name  Aldehydine  is  given  by  Ladenburg  {Ber. 
xi.  590,  1656)  to  a  class  of  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  1  mol.  of  an  ortho- 
diamine  with  2  mol.  aldehyde,  the  combination  being  attended  with  elimination  of 
1  mol.  water.  Meta-  and  para-diamines  do  not  form  stable  compounds  M'ith  aldehydes. 
See  Toluenes  (Diamido-). 

TOI.1T1:me,  C^Hs=C°ff(CH3).  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed,  together  with 
benzene  and  some  of  its  higher  homologues,  by  passing  the  vapours  of  petroleum  and 
lignite  tar  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  lumps  of  charcoal  (Letny,  Ber.xi.  1210); 
also  by  heating  petroleum  with  aluminium  chloride,  in  presence  of  oxide  of  zinc,  iron, 
or  lead,  and  air  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1878,  1166). 

Reactiojis.  1.  With  Oxygen. — Toluene  mixed  with  aluminium  chloride  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  on  decomposing  the  mixture  with  water,  an  oily  liquid  is  separated,  from 
which  ether  extracts  a  ere  sol  boiling  at  200°  (Friedel  a.  Crafts,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi. 
884). 

2.  With  Bromine.— TolviQXiQ,  subjected  to  exhaustive  bromination  with  bromine 
containing  iodine,  yields  perbromobenzene  and  perbromomethane  (p.  1067). 

3.  With  Hydriodic  acid. — Berthelot  found  that  toluene  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
270°-280°  is  converted  into  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  heptane,  C^H"^  (vi.  741). 
According  to  Wreden,  on  the  other  hand  {Ber.  viii.  769),  the  product  thus  obtained  is 
not  heptane,  but  an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  C^H'*.  In  subsequent  communications, 
both  Berthelot  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvi.  146)  and  Wreden  {Ber.  x.  712,  2241; 
Liebig's  Aniialen,  clxxxvii.  153)  adhere  to  their  former  statements,  Wreden  designating 
his  hydrocarbon,  C^H'*,  as  hexhydrotoluene,  and  describing  it  as  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-772  at  0°,  and  0758  at  20°,  a  vapour-density  of 
3'36  (calc.  3-38),  and  boiling  between  94°  and  100°.  It  is  not  attacked  by  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating  it  is  oxidised 
to  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

4.  By  the  action  of  iodine  chloride,  toluene  is  converted  into  ^-iodotol  uene,  an 
oily  liquid  boiling  at  206°. 

5.  Toluene  mixed  with  molybdenum  pcntachloride,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  is  converted  in  the  first  instance  into 
parachlorotoluene  (b.  p.  158°-161°),  mixed  with  only  very  small  quantities  of  the 
0-  and  ^^-modifications,  and  by  continued  action  of  the  chlorine  into  di-  and  tri- 
chlorotoluenes  (Aronheim  a.  Dietrich,  Ber.  viii.  1401). 

5.  Chromyl  chloride,  CrO-CP,  converts  toluene  into  benzaldehyde  and  benzyl 
chloride  (Etard,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  127). 

7.  With  antimony  trichloride  at  high  temperatures  toluene  yields  nothing  but  tarry 
products. 

8.  By  sulphtric  hydroxychloride,  80^(011)01,  toluene  is  converted  mainly  into 
paratoluenesulphonic  acid,  together  with  small  quantities  of  paratoLueiiesulpho- 
chloride  and  sulphotoluide.    When  toluene  and  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  are  mixed 
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together  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  the  chief  product  obtained  is  paratoluenesulpho- 
chloride,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphotoluide  (Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Ber.  xi. 
2062). 

9.  Action  of  Heat  on  a  Mixture  of  Toluene  and  Benzene. — When  the  mixed  vapours 
of  these  bodies  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  the  following  hydrocarbons 
are  formed :  Benzene,  naphthalene,  diphenyl,  paratolylphenyl,  orthoparaditolyl, 
7-methyIene-diphenylene,  S-methylene-diphenylene,  phenanthrene,  anthracene,  para- 
diphenylbenzene,  a  hydrocarbon  having  the  formula  C^2jj28^  liquid  hydrocarbon 
boiling  at  293°-3l6^,  and  melting  at  13°,  two  other  liquid  hydrocarbons  or  mixtures 
of  hydrocarbons  boiling  at  359°-383°  and  404°-427°  respectively,  and  a  solid  black 
bitumene. 

The  more  important  changes  occurring  during  this  reaction  may  be  represented  as 
follows : 

2C«H«  =  W  +  C«H^C«ff  (dif  ;xenyl). 

C«H6  +  C^H^CH^  =  H2  +  C«H^C«H4.CH3  (tolylphenyl). 

2(C«H5.CH3)  -  H2  +  CH3.C«H4,C«'H*.CH3  (ditolyl). 

I  =  H-  +    I       \CH-  (methylene-diphenylene). 

I  =  2W  +1       II  (phenanthrene). 

Ic'h'ch'I  =  ^  C«H^<^^^\C«H^  (anthracene). 

3C«H«  =  2H2  +  C«H^C«H4.C«H^  (diphenyl-benzene). 

The  7-  and  S-methylene-diphenylenes  above  mentioned  are  isomeric,  not  identical, 
with  the  methylene-diphenylenes  (diphenylene-methanes),*  which  are  obtained  by 
passing  diphenylmethane  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  by  reducing  diphenylene  ketone 
with  zinc-dust  or  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus  (p.  670) ;  also  with 
Berthelot's  coal-tar  fluorene  (p.  671).  The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  four 
modifications  of  methylene-diphenylene  are  exhibited  in  the  table  on  p.  1985. 

1 0.  Action  of  Zinc  on  a  Mixture  of  Toluene  and  Benzyl  chloride.  — B  enzyl-toluenes 
(Weber  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  vii.  1153).  The  products  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
toluene  and  benzyl  chloride  with  zinc-dust  consist  chiefly  of  mono-  and  di-benzyl- 
toluene,  C'^'H''*  and  C-'H^",  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  anthracene  and  various 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  most  probably  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  benzyl  chloride. 

Monohenzyl-tohiene,  or  Benzyltolyl,  C^H^.CH^.CH^.CH^  passes  over  as  a 
colourless  oil  boiling  at  277°  (vii.  283).  When  subjected  to  incomplete  oxidation 
witih  chromic  acid  mixture,  it  yields  a  solid  and  a  liquid  phenyl-tolyl  ketone, 
C**H''.CO.C*^H'*.CH^  the  former  convertible  by  further  oxidation  into  para  benzoyl- 
benzoic  acid,  C«H^CO.C«H^.COOH,  in  which  CO.C«H^  :  COOH=]  :  4,  the  latter 
into  a  mixture  of  meta- and  ortho-benzoyl-benzoic  acids.  The  crude  benzyl- 
toluene  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  three  isomeric  compounds,  in  which  the  radicles 
CH^.C^H^  (benzyl)  and  CH^  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relative  positions  1  :  4,  1  :  3, 
and  1  :  2. 

The  three  benzyl-toluenes  have  not  been  directly  separated  one  from  the  other, 
but  the  ^ara- modification  is  obtained  by  distilling  solid  tolyl-phenyl-ketone  with  zinc 
dust.  It  boils  at  279°-280°  (corr.  285°-286°),  remains  fluid  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  and  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  parabenzoylbenzoic  acid.  When 
passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice  and  heated  to  low- 
redness,  it  remains  unaltered,  whereas  the  mixture  of  the  three  benzyl-toluenes  yields 
thereby  a  large  quantity  of  anthracene  (Behr  a.  van  Dorp,  Ber.  vii.  18).  The  same 
hydrocarbon  is  abundantly  formed  when  crude  benzyl-toluene  is  heated  with  lead 
oxide,  its  production  in  both  cases  being  probably  due  to  the  ortho-benzyltoluene  con- 
tained in  the  mixture  (Behr  a.  van  Dorp,  ihid.  vi.  753).  According  to  Barbier 
{Jahresb.  f  Chem.  1873,  359),  benzyl-toluene  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat 
alone  into  anthracene,  toluene,  and  free  hydrogen  : 

The  anthracene  thus  produced  forms  brown  laminae  with  Fritzsche's  reagent,  whence 
it  appears  to  contain  phenanthrene  {q.  v.) 

*  The  compounds  here  called  methylene-diphenylenes  have  hitherto  been  known  as  diphenylene- 
methanes  (p.  670)  ;  but  this  name  belongs  more  properly  to  the  compound  C^H*— C~C*H*,  which  has 
not  yet  been  obtained. 
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The  dinitrohenzyl-toluene  (m.  p.  137°)  which  Zincke  a.  Milne  obtained  by  treating  ' 
crude  benzyl-toluene  with  strong  nitric  acid  (vii.  183),  appears  from  experiments  by  i 
Plascuda  a.  Zincke  {Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  vii.  982)  to  be  derived  from  parabenzyl- 
toluene.    Another  dinitrobenzyl-toluene  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  probably  derived 
from  ortho-benzyl-toluene  ;  it  crystallises  in  small  concentrically-grouped  needles,  and 
melts  at  100°. 

Dihenzyl-toUcenes,  C^^H^o  =  ^^^^(CH^.C^ff)^.— The  crude  product  re- 
maining after  the  monobenzyl-toluene  has  been  distilled  off  is  a  thick  brownish  oil,  ■ 
which  begins  to  boil  at  320°,  and  may  be  completely  distilled  between  450°  and  500°, 
leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  tarry  residue. 

The  portion  distilling  between  320°  and  380°  may  be  separated  by  a  series  of  ' 
fractional  distillations  into  anthracene  and  a  liquid  product  consisting  chiefly  of  i 
monobenzyl-toluene. 

The  portion  distilling  between  380°  and  420°  yields  by  further  fractionation  a  j 
large  quantity  of  an  oily,  slightly  aromatic,  fluorescent  liquid,  having  the  composition  j 
of  dibenzyl- toluene.  This  hydrocarbon  boils  at  392°-396°  under  ordinary  ! 
pressure,  at  about  280°-285°  under  a  pressure  of  30-40  mm.,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*049.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  does  : 
not  combine  with  picric  acid,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  resinous  nitro- 
products  not  admitting  of  purification.  When  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  | 
red-hot  tube,  it  splits  up  into  hydrogen,  toluene,  anthracene,  and  an  isomeride  of  the  | 
latter.  By  oxidation  it  yields  two  isomeric  dib  enzoylbenzoic  acids,  C^'H^'^O'  | 
(p.  309),  and  a  third  infusible  acid  having  the  composition  C'^H'^O^,  or  probably  i 
C«HS— CO— C«H3(COOH)2.  This  acid  may  be  formed  from  one  of  the  dibenzoyl-  \ 
benzoic  acids  by  abstraction  of  CH^,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  a  distinct  modification  • 
of  the  hydrocarbon  C-'H^",  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  dibenzyl-toluene  i 
obtained  as  above  is  a  mixture  of  two,  if  not  of  three,  isomeric  hydrocarbons.  ; 

The  oxidation  of  dibenzyl-toluene  likewise  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^ 
ketones,  and  by  further  decomposition,  carbonic,  acetic,  and  benzoic  acids.  The 
attempt  to  separate  these  ketones  was  not  successful,  but  yielded  a  viscid  honey-yellow 
mass  having  the  composition  C^^H^'^O",  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  distilling  ■ 
unaltered  at  300°-305°  under  a  pressure  of  30-40  mm.,  but  decomposing  when  re- 
peatedly distilled  imder  ordinary  pressure,  and  yielding  thereby — together  with  small  j 
quantities  of  water,  toluene,  benzaldehyde  and  anthraquinone — a  large  quantity  of  | 
anthracene,  and  an  isomeric  hydrocarbon  dilFering  from  phenanthrene,  and  identical  j 
with  the  one  already  mentioned,  as  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  benzyl-  j 
toluene  by  heat  (see  Anthracene,  p.  95).  ' 

The  portion  of  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on  toluene  in  \ 
presence  of  zinc  which  boils  above  420°,  yields  by  further  fractionation  anthracene  and  j 
toluene,  the  formation  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  anthracene  occurring  in  the  lower-  ' 
boiling  portions,  is  attributed  by  Weber  a.  Zincke  to  the  splitting-up  of  hydrocarbons  | 
having  the  composition  nCW,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  from  ?2C'H"C1  by  j 
elimination  of  wHCl.    More  highly  benzylated  toluenes  are  doubtless  also  present.  i 

11.  A  mixture  of  toluene  and  benzoyl  chloride,  C^H^.CO.Cl,  is  decomposed  by  zinc  i 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  chlorides,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  benzoyl  chloride  is  | 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  if  heated  alone  (Zincke,  Ber.  vii.  137).  • 

12.  Action  of  Phos'phortis  Pentoxide  on  a  mixture  of  Tolitene  and  Fluor enic  Alcohol.  ; 
When  P^O^  (12  g.)  is  heated  for  four  or  five  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  at  140°-150° 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  fluorenie  alcohol  (10  g.)  in  toluene,  the  product  washed 
with  water,  the  excess  of  toluene  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  residual  liquid  dis-  I 
tilled,  and  the  solidified  distillate  recrystallised,  from  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid, 
diphenylene-toiyl -methane,  (C'*H"')2=CH.C«H*.OT,  is  obtained  in  long, 
slender,  silky,  lustrous  needles  melting  at  128°,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
freely  in  benzene  and  in  hot  water  ;  it  does  not  combine  with  picric  acid  (Hemilian, 
Ber.  xi.  202).  j 


Substitution-derivatives  of  Toluene. 

The  substitution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  nitryl,  &c.  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
hydrogen  in  toluene  may  take  place  either  in  the  C^H^-group  or  in  the  CH^-group  (v. 
852).  The  derivatives  of  the  former  class  have  hitherto  been  designated  as  chloro-,  \ 
bromo-,  nitro-toluenes,  &c.,  those  of  the  latter  as  chlorides,  bromides,  &c.  of  benzyl,  I 
benzylene,  or  benzenyl,  e.g.  CH^CH^Cl,  benzyl  chloride;  C^H^CHCP,  benzylene  | 
dichloride  ;  C*^H^.CCP,  benzenyl  trichloride.  Another  mode  of  distinction  has  been  j 
proposed  by  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  consisting  in  placing  before  the  name  of  the  com-  : 
pound  the  number  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  displaced  by  chlorine,  &c.,  either  in  the 
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C«H5-group,  or  in  the  CH'-group,  or  in  both.  Thus  the  three  known  dichlorotoluenes 
may  be  named  as  follows  : 

C^H^Cl^.CH^  C^H'Cl.CH^Cl  C«H\CH-C1- 

(2-0)  dicliloro-  (1-1)  dichloro-  (0-2)  dicLloro-  ' 

toluene.  toluene.  toluene. 

In  speaking  of  those  of  the  first  class,  however,  in  which  the  substitution  takes 
place  wholly  in  the  C"H^-group,  the  numerical  prefix  may  in  most  cases  be  dispensed 
with,  the  compounds  in  question  being  designated  simply  as  chloro-,  bromo-toluenes,  &c. 

The  three  chlorotoluenes  may  also  be  designated  systematically  as  follows : 

C^H^^CP.CIP  C«H^C1.CH-C1  C«H\CHC12 

Methyl-dichloro-  Chloromethyl-  Dichlorometbyl- 

benzene.  chlorobcnzene.  benzene. 


Bromotoluenes. 

(1-0)  IVConobromotoluenes,  C^H'Br.CH^  Korner  {Gazz.  cliim.  ital.  1874) 
prepares  orthohromotoluene  from  orthotoluidine  (b.  p.  199-5°-196-6~^)  by  converting 
the  nitrite  of  this  base  into  the  diazoperbromide,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with 
alcohol.  The  product,  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  slow  distillation, 
is  washed  with  potash-solution,  distilled  with  steam,  dried,  and  fractionated.  It 
boils  at  182°,  and  smells  like  orthodibromobenzene.  By  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  (instead  of  chromic  acid)  it  is  easily  converted  into  o-bromobenzoic  acid  (Zincke, 
Ber.  vii.  143).  Mctahromotoluene  was  prepared  from  ^-nitrotoluene,  by  successive 
conversion  into  j9-toluidide,  acetotoluide,  bromacetotoluide,  bromotoluidine, 
[CH^  :  Br  :  NH-=  1  :  3  :  4],  the  nitrate  of  this  base,  the  diazoperbromide,  and  finally 
into  [1:3]  bromotoluene.  This  compound,  after  drying  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
boils  at  184°-184-1°  [bar.  7o4-l  mm.]  Another  preparation  boiled  at  184'3°  [bar! 
7''38-74].  Its  odour  is  undistinguishable  from  that  of  metadibromobenzene.  By 
oxidation  it  is  converted  into  metabromobenzoic  acid,  melting  at  154°.  Parabromo- 
tohiene  is  formed,  together  with  the  other  two  modifications  and  benzyl  bromide,  by 
direct  bromination  of  toluene  ;  also  from  ;?-toluidine  by  substitution  of  bromine  for 
NHl  After  drying  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  melts  at  282°,  resolidifies  at  2o-4°, 
and  boils  at  184-6°  (bar.  760-74);  smells  very  much  like  _p-dibromobenzene  (Korner)'. 

(2  —  0)  Dibromotoluenes,  C'H^^Br-.CH^  The  six  possible  dibromotoluenes  are 
obtained  either  by  direct  bromination  of  the  monobromotoluenes,  or  by  convertino- 
tlie  monobromotoluidines  into  diazoperbromides,  and  decomposing  these  compounds 
by  boiling  with  alcohol.  Their  formation  by  this  latter  process  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  influence  of  the  amido-group,  NH-,  in  determining  the  position  taken  up 
by  bromine  (or  other  halogen)  when  it  enters  into  a  compound  already  containing 
the  amido-group ;  and  with  this  view  they  have  lately  been  especially  studied  by 
Nevile  a.  Winther  {Chcm.  8oc.  J.  1880,  xxxvii.  429-453).  With  regard  to  this  in- 
fluence, Korner,  in  his  classical  research,  'On  the  Isomerism  of  the  Aromatic  Compounds 
containing  six  atoms  of  Carbon'  {Gazz,  chim.  ital.  1874,  305  ;  see  also  p.  161  of  this 
volume),  laid  down  the  rule  that  when  a  halogen-element,  or  the  nitro-group  NO-, 
is  introduced  into  aniline,  it  takes  up  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the  NH-- 
group ;  and  Nevile  a.  Winther,  in  the  paper  just  referred  to,  have  shown  that  this 
rule  is  of  more  general  application,  and  that  when  bromine,  or  other  halogen-element, 
or  the  nitro-group,  is  directly  introduced  into  toluidine,  as  well  as  into  aniline,  it  takes 
up  the  para-position  with  regard  to  the  amido-group — or  if  this  position  is  already 
occupied  by  any  other  groups  or  radicles,  that  the  halogen  then  takes  up  one  of  the 
two  ortho-positions,  but  that  it  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  made  to  take  up 
a  position  meta  to  the  amido-group.  Wroblewsky,  who  prepared  flve  out  of  the  six 
dibromotoluenes  from  the  corresponding  monobromotoluidines  by  the  diazoperbromide 
reaction  (vii.  1165),  obtained  results  which  were  in  some  cases  inconsistent  with 
Korner's  rule,  but  the  experiments  of  Nevile  a.  Winther  tend,  as  above  said,  to  show 
that  the  rule  holds  good  in  every  case.  The  following  are  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments : 

(1  and  2).  Ortho-meta- dihromotol  uencs,  CH^  :  Br  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  3  and 
1:2:  5.  The  latter  of  these  modifications  is  obtained  from  orthobromo-metatoluidine. 
and  from  raetabromo-orthotoluidine  by  the  diazo-reaction  as  follows  :  Acetorthotoluide, 
treated  with  1  mol.  bromine,  gives  a  monobromacetoluide,  and  this  by  decomposition 
with  potash  gives  a  monobromotoluidine.  which,  after  separation  from  small  quantities 
of  dibroraotoluidine  formed  at  the  same  time,  by  sulution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitation  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  distillation  with  steam,  melts  at  55°-56° 
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(Wroblewsky  gives  58°).  The  diazo-perbromide  of  this  monobromotoluidine  decom- 
posed by  warming  it  with  glacial  acetic  acid  yields  the  dibromotohiene.  The  acetyl 
derivative  of  meta-toluidine,  subjected  to  the  same  series  of  reactions,  yields  a  dibromo- 
toluene  which  was  regarded  by  Wroblewsky  as  different  from  that  obtained  from 
orthotoluidine.  Nevile  a.  Winther,  on  the  other  hand,  find  that  the  two  products  thus 
obtained  are  identical;  they  are  both  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  do  not 
solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  their  nitro-derivatives,  obtained  by  treating  them 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  melt  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  (87*6°-88-6°),  and  the 
corresponding  amido-compounds  at  84°-85*l°. 

This  dibromotoluene  being  obtained  either  from  m-brom-o-toluidine  or  from  o-brom- 
m-toluidine,  must  be  an  ortho-meta- derivative,  viz.  either  1  :  2  :  5  or  1  :  2  :  3  ;  and 
hence  also  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  bromine  is  introduced  into  orthotoluidine,  it 
takes  the  meta-position  relatively  to  CH^,  and  that  when  introduced  into  meta- 
toluidine  it  takes  the  ortho-position.  The  mode  of  formation  does  not  afford  the 
means  of  deciding  by  which  of  the  two  formulae  the  constitution  of  the  dibromotoluene 
is  represented,  in  other  words  whether  the  two  bromine-atoms  are  ortho-  or  para-  to 
each  other ;  but  an  o-w-dibromotoluene  different  from  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  process : — 

By  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  (rather  more  than  1  mol.)to  m-nitro- 
o-toluidine  suspended  in  water,  a  bromonitro-ortho-toluidine,  C''H2(NH2)Br(N02),  is 
obtained,  which,  when  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  melts  at  180"3°- 
181 '3°  (corr.)  To  determine  the  constitution  of  this  bromonitrotoluidine,  Nevile  a. 
Winther  further  prepared  the  isoineric  compound  (m.  p.  139°)  which  Wroblewsky 
obtained  by  nitrating  w-brom-o-acetoluide,  and  taking  out  the  acetyl-group ;  they 
also  prepared  bromonitroparatoluidine  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  first  nitrating  and 
then  brominating,  and  (j8)  by  first  brominating  and  then  nitrating.  The  four  pro- 
ducts thus  obtained  were  treated  with  nitrous  gas  and  alcohol  to  remove  the  amido- 
group,  and  the  resulting  bromonitrotoluene  was  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  bromotoluidine  thus  produced  was  also  converted  into  an  aceto-compound 
by  boiling  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  seven  or  eight  hours. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Nitrobromotoluidine 

From  o-toluidine 
by  first  nitrating 
and  then 
brominating 

From  o-toluidine 
by  first  brom- 
inating and 
then  nitrating 

From  ^-toluidine 
by  first  nitrating 
and  then 
brominating 

From^)-toluidine 
by  first  brom- 
inating and 
then  nitrating 

m.  p. 
180-3°-18l-3° 

m.  p. 
143-0° 

m.  p. 

64°-65° 

m.  p. 

unpurified, 
63° 

Nitrobromotoluene 

81-4°-81-8° 

81-4°-81-8° 

81-4°-81-8° 

81°-81-5° 

Bromotoluidine  . 

35-6°-36° 

34-5°-37° 

36-6° 

35°-35-2° 

Aceto-compound  of  the 
bromotoluidine . 

167°-168° 

167°-168° 

167°-168° 

168° 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  bromonitrotoluenes  obtained  by  the  four  methods  above 
described  are  identical.  The  bromotoluidines  obtained  from  them  differ  slightly  in 
melting  point,  but  not  sufficiently  to  indicate  any  difference  in  constitution  between 
the  several  products.  Now  it  has  been  shown  above  that  bromine  when  introduced 
into  orthotoluidine  takes  up  the  wie^a-position  relatively  to  the  methyl-group,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  NO--group  also  takes  up  the  w-position  relatively  to  CH^  in  both  o- 
and  ^-toluidine.  Hence  the  bromonitrotoluene  obtained  as  above  must  have  the  sym- 
metrical constitution  1:315,  and  it  may  also  be  seen  that  bromine  when  introduced 
into  paratoluidine  takes  up  the  meta-position  with  regard  to  CH^. 

It  follows  therefore  that  of  the  first  two  bromonitrotoluidines,  one  must  have  the 
constitution  CH^  :  NH^  :  Br  :  N0-  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  5,  and  the  other  Cm  :  NH^  :  NO^  :  Br 
=  1:2:3:5.  Further,  on  decomposing  the  diazoperbromide  of  m-hromo-m-mtio-o- 
toluidine  by  heating  it  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  dibromonitrotoluene  was  obtained 
melting  at  105"4°  ;  and  on  reducing  this  with  iron  and  acetic  acid,  and  distilling  the 
separated  base  with  steam,  a  dibromotoluidine  was  formed  which  melted  at  86'4°,  and 
when  heated  with  nitrous  gas  and  alcohol  to  remove  the  amido-group,  yielded  a 
dibromotoluene  which  after  distillation  with  steam  melted  at  27'4°-27'8°,  and  was 
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converted  by  strong  nitric  acid  into  a  nitro-compound  melting  at  51°-62°.  The  same 
dibromotoluene  was  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  aceto-w-bromo-7?i-toluide 
melting  at  167°-168°.  This  compound,  treated  with  a  molecular  proportion  of 
bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  heat  being  applied  towards  the  end  to  complete  the 
absorption,  yielded  a  dibromacetoluide  melting  at  204°-205°.  On  heating  this  last 
body  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  sulphate  and  water  in  equal  volumes,  then  diluting 
the  liquid  with  water,  and  cooling,  the  sulphate  of  a  dibromotoluidine  crystallised  out, 
and  this  salt  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  yielded  a  dibromotoluidine  melting, 
after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  at  83°-85°.  Lastly,  on  decomposing  this  base 
with  nitrous  gas  and  alcohol,  and  distilling  with  steam,  a  dibromotoluene  was 
obtained  which  melted  at  27*4°-28°,  and  yielded  a  nitro-compound  melting  at  56-5°- 
57"5°,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  dibromotoluene  last  described. 

To  decide  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  dibromotoluenes  obtained  as  above 
has  the  composition  1:2:5,  and  which  is  1:2:3,  they  were  converted  into 
dibromobenzoic  acids  by  heating  them  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  vol.  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1  36  to  three  of  water)  for  about  three  days.  In  this  way  the  fluid  dibromotolueiie 
prepared  from  ortho- and  from  meta-toluidine  was  converted  into  a  dibromobenzoic 
acid  melting  at  149°-153°,  and  yielding  on  distillation  with  lime  paradibromobenzene 
melting  at  85°-86°  (m.  p.  of  pure  ^-dibromobenzene  89°). 

Hence  this  dibromotoluene  has  its  two  bromine-atoms  in  the  para-position  with 
regard  to  each  other,  and  is  therefore  the  1:2:  5  modification,  C.CH^Br.H.II.Br.H, 
and  consequently  the  other  o-m-modification  melting  at  27'4°-27'8°,  prepared  from 
m-nitro-o-toluidine,  has  the  constitution  1  :  2  :  3  or  C.CH.Br.Br.H^. 

(3)  .  Symmetrical  or  m-m-JDibromotoluene,  CH^  :  Br  :  Br=l  :  3  :  5. 
AVroblewsky  obtained  this  modification  only  from  dibromorthotoluidine  ;  Nevile  a. 
Winther  have  obtained  it  also  from  dibromoparatoluidine.  Orthotoluidine  in  alcoholic, 
or  in  acid  aqueous  solution  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  bromine,  yields  (after  pre- 
cipitation with  water  in  the  former  case,  and  after  distillation  with  steam)  a  white 
crystalline  dibromotoluidine  melting  at  4:3°-45°,  while  paratoluidine  similarly  treated 
yields  a  dibromo-derivative  melting  at  73°.  When  these  dibromotoluidines  were 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrous  acid,  the  first  gave  after  distillation  with 
steam  a  dibromotoluene  melting  at  39° ;  the  second  a  product  which  generally  melted 
a  little  higher,  but  was  easily  separated  by  recrystallisation  into  two  substances,  one 
of  which  melted  at  39°,  and  was  to  ail  appearance  identical  with  the  dibromotoluene 
just  described,  while  the  other,  obtained  only  in  very  small  quantity,  appeared  to  be 
a  bye-product  of  the  action  of  the  nitrous  gas,  perhaps  an  amidazo-compound.  The 
dibromotoluene  melting  at  39°  gave  on  treatment  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  nitro- 
compound which  at  first  melted  at  120°-125°,  but  separated  on  repeated  crystallisation 
into  two  dibromodinitrotoluenes,  one  melting  at  157"6°-158"3°,  the  other  at  105°;  and 
the  same  dibromotoluene  when  oxidised  with  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  acetic  acids  was 
converted  into  symmetrical  dibromobenzoic  acid,'[CO-H  :  Br  :  Br=l  :  3  :  5],  melting 
between  207°  and  210°  (p.  261)  :  hence  this  dibromotoluene  must  also  be  symmetric- 
ally constituted,  that  is,  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  C^.CH^.H.Br.H.Br.H. 

(4)  .  Meta-jpara-dibromotoluene  [1:3:4]  is  prepared  by  the  diazo-per- 
bromide  reaction  from  monobromoparatoluidine.  It  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
as  observed  by  Wroblewsky,  gives  a  crystalline  nitro-derivative  melting  at  86'6°-87"5°, 
and  convertible  by  reduction  with  iron  and  acetic  acid  into  an  amido-derivative  melt- 
ing at  96-8°-98°.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  and  acetic  acid,  this  dibromotoluene  is 
converted  into  a  dibromobenzoic  acid  melting  at  232°-233°,  agreeing  therefore  very 
nearly  with  the  [1  :  3  :  4]  dibromobenzoic  acid  described  by  Burghardt,  which  melted 
at  227°-230°  (p.  361) :  hence  the  constitution  of  the  dibromotoluene  is  established. 

(5  and  6).  Ortho-para-  and  'Ortho-ortho-dihromotoluenes,  1:2:4  and 
1:2:  6. — When  the  aceto-compound  of  metatoluidine  is  treated  with  2  mol.  bromine, 
the  first  molecule  is  readily  absorbed,  forming  a  monobromaceto-compound,  but  the 
second  is  absorbed  much  more  slowly,  giving  at  last  a  dibromaceto-compound  which, 
on  the  removal  of  the  acetyl-group  with  alcoholic  potash,  gives  a  mixture  of  two 
dibromotoluidines,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  tribromotoluidine.  The  di-  and 
tribromo-compounds  may  be  separated  from  monpbromotoluidine  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  distillation  from  dilute  acid,  which  retains  the  latter,  and  then  extracted  with 
hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  on  cooling  depositing  crystals  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  di-  and  tribromotoluidine.  The  portion  which  had  remained  undissolved 
in  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  repeatedly  distilled  with  steam,  the  last  portions  being 
rejected,  and  the  distillate  thus  purified  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  whereby  a 
portion  (the  largest  by  far)  was  obtained,  melting  at  74-6°-75-3°.  This  appeared  to 
consist  of  a  single  dibromotoluidine,  and  the  mother-liquors  contained  another  di- 
bromotoluidine melting  at  a  lower  temperatiire,  viz.  33°-3o°.    Now,  according  to  the 
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theory  already  explained  respecting  the  orientation  of  Br  with  respect  to  the  NH'-^- 
group,  metatoluidine  should  yield  two  different  dibromo-derivatives,  viz. : 

CH3.Br.Nfl2.Br    and  CHlBr.NmBr 
1236  1254 

and  these,  on  removal  of  the  amido-groiip,  should  yield  the  two  dibromotoluenes 
1:2:6  and  1:2:4.  The  dibromotoluene  obtained  from  the  first  (m.  p.  74-6°- 
75-3°)  is  an  oil  which  remains  liquid  at  —20°,  and  gives  on  nitration  at  ordinary 
temperatures  a  mixture  of  nitro- compounds  separable  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
into  a  mononitrodibromotoluene  which  crystallises  in  white  needles  melting  at  80°- 
80*6°,  and  a  mixture  of  di- and  trinitrodibromotoluenes  melting  at  128°-129°.  The 
same  dibromotoluene,  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  yields  a  dibromobenzoic  acid 
melting  at  167°- 169°.  The  dibromotoluene  obtained  from  the  dibromotoluidine  melt- 
ing at  33°-35°  is  also  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify  at  —20°,  and  gives  on  nitration  a 
mixture  separable  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  into  a  compound  melting  at  159°- 
161°,  and  only  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  long  slender 
needles ;  also  another  in  small  quantity,  melting  below  80°.  This  dibromotoluene, 
heated  with  nitric  acid,  yielded  a  dibromobenzoic  acid  melting  at  150°-167°. 

The  behaviour  of  these  two  dibromotoluenes  with  fuming  nitric  acid  shows  that 
they  are  different  from  any  of  the  four  above  described,  and  therefore  that  their  con- 
stitutions must  be  1  :  2  :  4  and  1:2:6  respectively.  To  decide  which  of  the  two 
must  be  represented  by  the  former  and  which  by  the  latter,  they  were  prepared  in 
other  ways. 

To  obtain  the  1:2:4  modification,  ordinary  dinitrotoluene  (m.  p.  70°),  which  is 
known  to  have  this  constitution,  was  converted  by  reduction  with  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  into  orthonitroparatoluidine  (m.  p.  77°-78°) ;  this  by  the  diazoperbromide 
reaction  into  o-nitro-^-bromotoluene  (large  monoclinic  tables  melting  at  44'4°-45*2°), 
which  on  reduction  gave  ^-brom-o-toluidine,  C^.CH^.NH^.H.Br.H.H,  and  this  base 
was  converted  by  the  diazoperbromide  reaction  into  1:2:4  dibromotoluene,  which  was 
thus  obtained  is  an  oil  notfesolidifying  at  —  20°,  convertible  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into 
a  mononitro-derivative  melting  at  80"5°-8r3°,  and  by  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  into  a  dibromobenzoic  acid  melting  at  168°-170°.  These  results  show  that  the 
dibromotoluene  obtained  from  the  dibromometatoluidine  which  melts  at  78°-84° 
(suprs.)  has  also  the  constitution  1:2:4.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  dibromo- 
toluene prepared  from  the  dibromotoluidine  melting  at  33^-35°  must  have  the  con- 
stitution 1:2:6;  and  this  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  a  special  mode  of 
preparing  this  last  modification  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  Nevile  a. 
Winther's  paper  (p.  444). 

(1  —  1).  Dibromotoluene,  or  Bromomethyl-bromohenzene,  C^H'*Br.CH^Br, 
syn.  with  Bromobenzyl  Bromide  (see  p.  314). 

(3-0).  Tribromotoluenes,  C^H^Br^'.CH^  (Nevile  a.  Winther,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxvii.  446).  (1).  C^CH=*.Br.Br.H.Br.H,  prepared  from  the  diazoperbromide  of  di- 
bromorthotoluidine,  crystallises  in  long  flat  colourless  needles  melting  at  52'^-53°. 
By  dissolution  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*52,  and  precipitation  with  water,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  nitro-derivative  which,  after]  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  melts  at 
95°-170°. 

(2)  .  C^.CH^.H.Br.Br.Br.H,  prepared  from  the  diazoperbromide  of  dibromopara- 
toluidine,  melts  at  88°-89°. 

(3)  .  C^.CH^.H.Br.Br.F.Br  is  prepared  from  the  diazoperbromide  of  the  dibromo- 
metatoluidine melting  at  74°-75-5°,  which  has  already  been  shown  to  have  the 
constitution  C^.OHMI.NH^.Br.H.Br  {supra).  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long 
colourless  shining  needles  melting  at  lll-2°-112-8°. 

(4)  .  C.CH^.Br.Br.Br.H.H  was  prepared  by  converting  w-bromo-w-nitro-^-toluidine 
into  the  diazoperbromide ;  this  into  m-bromo-m-nitro-^-bromotoluene, 

C«.CmH.Br.Br,N02H 

(colourless  laminae  melting  at  62°-63-6°) ;  reducing  this  latter  with  iron  and  acetic 
acid,  whereby  a  dibromotoluidine  was  obtained,  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  long 
colourless  needles  or  flat  prisms  melting  at  58°-59°  ;  converting  this  amido-compound 
into  the  corresponding  aceto-derivative  (m.  p.  162°-163°)  by  boiling  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours  with  the  strongest  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  suspending  this  aceto-compound  in 
water,  and  treating  it  with  bromine,  whereby  a  tribromacetoluide  was  obtained,  crys- 
tallising from  alcohol  in  white  needles  melting  at  17l°-173°;  decomposing  this 
compound  with  alcoholic  potash  ;  and  treating  the  resulting  tribromotoluidine  (m.  p. 
96°-96'8°)  with  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol.  In  this  manner  a  tribromotoluene  was 
finally  obtained,  melting  at  44-4°-44'7°.    By  treating  it  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
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1'52  and  precipitating  with  water,  a  nitro-compound  was  formed,  which,  after  frequent 
recrystallisation,  melted  at  about  106°-107°.  This  result  sufficiently  distinguishes 
the  tribromotoluene  under  consideration  from  the  first-described  modification  (m.  p. 
62°-53°),  which  gives  a  nitro-compound  melting  at  Oo^-nO"^. 

(5)  .  C'^.CH^.Br.Br.H.H.Br.  This  modification  was  obtained  by  Wroblewsky  from 
bromo-nitro-orthotoluidine  melting  at  143° — which  has  already  been  shown  to  have 
the  constitution  C«.CH3.NH-.N0-.H.Br.H  (p.  1988)— by  converting  it,  through  the 
diazoperbromide  reaction,  into  a  dibromonitrotoluene  melting  at  69"5°-70-2°  ;  and 
proceeding,  as  in  the  last  case,  by  the  successive  employment  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  bromine,  and  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  whereby  ultimately  a 
tribromotoluidine  is  obtained  which  melts  at  93°-94°,  and,  when  treated  with  nitrous 
gas  and  alcohol,  yields  a  tribromotoluene  crystallising  in  flat  needles  which  melt  at 
b8°-59°.  Now  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  tribromotoluene  shows  that  it  must  be 
represented  by  one  of  the  two  formulse : 

C«.OT.Br.H.Br.Br.H  C«.CmBr.H.H.Br.Br. 

But  the  former  of  these  belongs  to  the  modification  (ra.  p.  111-2°)  obtained  from  di- 
bromometatoluidine  perbromide  :  hence  the  modification  under  consideration  must  be 
represented  by  the  latter  formula.  This  tribromotoluene  is  converted  by  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  r52  into  a  nitro-compound  melting,  after  recrystallisation,  at  91°-91*4°. 

(6)  .  C*^.CH^.Br.H.Br.H.Br.  This  modification  was  prepared  in  like  manner  from 
the  tribromometatoluidine  which  melts  at  100°-10r6°.  Now  this  tribromotoluidine 
can  be  obtained  by  bromination  of  dibromometatolaidine,  C.CH^.Br.H.Br.NH^.H 
(p.  1990),  and  must  therefore  be  represented  either  by  the  formula 
C.CH^.Br.Br.Br.NH^.H  or  by  C«.CHlBr.H.Br.NH-.Br.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
represented  by  the  first  of  these  formulae,  since,  when  decomposed  by  alcohol  and 
nitrous  gas,  it  gives  a  tribromotoluene  which  melts  at  66°,  whereas  it  has  been  already 
shown  (p.  1990)  that  the  tribromotoluene  derived  from  this  base  melts  at  44'4°. 
The  dibromotoluidine  in  question  must  therefore  be  represented  by  the  second 
of  the  above  formulae,  and  the  tribromotoluene  derived  from  it  bv  the  formula 
C^.CH^Br.H.Br.H.Br. 

(4  —  0).  Tetrabromotoluenes,  CHBr'.CH^.  Of  these  there  are  three  possible 
modifications  : 

(1)  .  C.CH^.Br.Br.Br.H.Br  is  prepared  from  tetrabromometatoluidine  (which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine-water  on  a  solution  of  wi-bromo-«i-toluidine,  m.  p. 
35°-37°,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallises  in  wliite  needles  melting  at  223°-224°) 
by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  nitrous  gas  ;  also  from  tribromometatoluidine  perbromide. 
The  product  obtained  by  the  first  process  melts  at  105°-108°,  that  by  the  second  at 
106*8°-108°.  By  nitration  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  V52,  it  yields  a  nitro-compound 
melting  at  215°-216°. 

(2)  .  C^.CH^Br.Br.H.Br.Br  is  obtained  by  the  diazoperbromide  reaction  from  tri- 
bromometatoluidine, C«.CH3.Br.Br.H.NH-.Br  (m.  p.  93"-94°)  described  above.  It 
melts  at  116°-117°,  and  yields  a  nitro-compound  melting,  after  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  at  213°. 

(3)  .  C^.CHMI.Br.Br.Br.Br  is  obtained  from  tribromometatoluidine, 

C.CH^'.H.NH-.Br.Br.Br 

(m.  p.  96°-96-8°),  described  on  p.  1990.  It  melts  at  lll°-lll-5°,  and  gives  a  nitro- 
compound melting  at  212°. 

(5  —  0).  Pentabromotoluene,  C^Br^CH^,  is  obtained  from  the  diazoperbromide 
of  tetrabromotoluidine  (m.  p.  223°-224°),  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  acetic 
acid  or  alcoliol,  neither  of  which  dissolves  it  freely  ;  it  crystallises  in  white  needles 
melting  at  283°-285°  (Nevile  a.  Winther).  It  is  also  produced  by  adding  toluene  to 
an  excess  of  bromine  mixed  with  aluminium  bromide  in  a  cooled  vessel  (Gustavson, 
Ber.  X.  971). 

The  table  on  p.  1992  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  constitution  and  distin- 
guishing properties  of  the  several  bromotoluenes. 

Clilorotoluenes.  (1-0).  Monocklorotoluencs,  C^H^Cl.CIP.— The 
/)r/ra-modification,  already  described  (v.  853),  may  be  prepared  from  solid  nitrotoluene 
by  reducing  that  compound  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  drenching  the  hydro- 
chloride of  the  resulting  amidotoluene  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  passins;  nitrous 
gas  into  the  pasty  mass  till  it  assumes  a  yellow-brown  colour  and  the  crystals  are 
completely  dissolved,  and  boiling  the  liquid  in  a  vessel  provided  with  a  condensing 
tube.  Nitrogen  is  then  given  off,  and  the  acid  and  aqueous  vapours  which  distil  over 
are  accompanied  by  an  oil  containing  the  monochlorotoluene,  togetlier  with  cresol, 
nitrocresol,  and  nitrotoluene.    To  obtain  the  chlbrotoluene  pure,  the  entire  product  is 
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treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  then  distilled  with  water,  shaken  with  soda- 
ley,  and  again  distilled  with  water.  The  chlorotoluene  thus  ohtained  boils  at  160-o°, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  about  0°  to  a  colourless  laminar  mass  which  melts  at  6*5° 
(Hiibner  a.  Majert,  Ber.  yi.  704). 

Parachloro toluene  is  also  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  mixture  of  anhydrous 
toluene  and  molybdenum  pentachloride  heated  on  the  water-bath.  The  action  goes 
on  regularly,  and  soon  after  1  equiv.  of  chlorine  has  been  taken  np,  the  product  is 
found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  parachlorotoluene  boiling  at  158°-161°.  and  having 
a  density  of  1-0735  at  27*2°  (?  17-2°).  Ortkochlorotoluene  {h.  -p.  166°)  ohtumed  hy 
Griess's  reaction  from  chlorinated  orthotoluidine  has  been  already  described  (vi. 
281).  MctacJilm^otolnejie,  prepared  in  like  manner  from  metachloroparatoluidine. 
C«.CH3.H.C1.NH''^.H.H,  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  156°,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  metachlorobenzoic  acid  (Wroblewsky,  Lichig's  Aimaloi,  clxviii.  199). 

(0—1)  Chlorotoluene,  Chloromethylhenzene,  or  Benzyl  Chloride^ 
CH-'.Cir-'Cl. — The  preparation  of  this  compound  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  heated 
toluene,  and  by  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzyl  alcohol,  has  already  been  described ; 
also  several  of  its  ret\ctions  (see  v.  854  ;  vii.  179  ;  viii.  ,314).  On  the  products 
obtained  by  heating  it  with  finely  divided  zinc  and  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene 
series,  see  vii.  183;  viii.  315. 

The  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on  nitrite  of  silver  or  potassium  does  not  yield  any 
aromatic  nitro-compound,  the  product  consisting  of  high-boiling  non-nitrogenous  bodies 
amongst  which  are  found  anthracene,  benzoic  acid,  and  benzaldehyde  (H.  Brunner, 
Ber.  ix.  1744). 

(2  —  0)  DichlorotoUiene,  C^H^C1^CH^  is  formed  by  the  continued  action  of 
chlorine  on  toluene  mixed  with  molybdic  chloride.  When  purified  by  continued 
fractionation,  it  has  a  density  of  1-2596  at  18-4°,  and  1-2518  at  16°;  boils  at  196°- 
198°.  The  product  thus  obtained  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  bodies, 
inasmuch  as  when  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  two  dicblorobenzoic 
acids  (Aronheim  a.  Dietrich,  Ber.  viii.  1401). 

(0  —  2)  Dichlorotohtene,  Bichloromethylbenzc7ie,ov  Benzylcne  Bichloride,  C^'H^.CHCl- 
(see  p.  320). 

Trichlorotoluenes,  C'H^CP.  See  vi.  281-2.  Aronheim  a.  Dietrich  {Ber.  viii. 
1401),  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  toluene  and  molybdic  chloride,  have 
obtained,  besides  the  solid  (3  —  0)  trichlorotoluene  melting  at  about  75°  (vi.  282),  a 
liquid  modification  boiling  at  237°.  According  to  E.  Schultz,  however  {Liehig's 
Avnalcn,  clxxxvii.  274),  this  liquid  trichlorotoluene  is  not  a  pure  substance,  but 
probably  a  mixture  of  tri-  with  di-  and  tetrachlorotoluenes.  as,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  nitro-compound  identical  with  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
solid  modification,  and  on  treating  it  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  greater  part  of 
the  solid  modification  separates  out. 

(0  —  1)  Cyanotoluene,  or  Benzyl  Cyanide,  C*^H*.CH'(CN).  This  compound, 
treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  amidobenzylmethane,^ 
CH-(C^H^)NH2,  a  base  metameric  wdth  phenylethylamine  or  ethylaniline  : 

C«ff .CH2.cn  -1-  2H-  =  C«H5.CH2.CH2.NH2. 

This  base  forms  small  laminae  having  a  characteristic  odour.  It  volatilises  with  steam, 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  ether,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
Its  hydrochloride  forms  lancet-shaped  crystals  (Bernthsen,  Ber.  viii.  691). 

When  benzyl  cyanide  dissolved  in  ammoniacal  alcohol  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  two  compounds  are  produced,  one  of  which  crystallises  in  needles  an  inch 
long,  which  turn  brown  at  160°,  and  melt  at  197°-198°,  while  the  other  forms  prisms 
melting  at  97^,  and  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  into  benzyl  cyanide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.  This  latter  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  added  to  metallic  salts  quickly  throws  down  metallic 
sulphides,  and  when  treated  with  potash  is  resolved  into  potassium  sulphide  and 
benzyl  cyanide.  Benzyl  cyanide  heated  w^ith  ivatcr  at  250°  is  converted  into  a-tolu- 
amide  or  pheny lacetamid e,  C«ff.CmC0.NH2,  melting  at  154-5°  (Bernthsen, 
loc.  cit.)  This  amide  is  also  formed  by  treating  benzyl  cyanide  with  ammonium 
acetate,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C^mCH^.CN  +  C^ffO.ONH^  =  CH^CH^.CO.NH^  +  C-H^O.NH^ 

(Bernthsen,  Ber.  ix.  429) ;  and,  according  to  Weddige,  by  heating  benzyl  cyanide 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide  (p.  314). 

*  lu  Berutlisen's  paper  this  base  is  called  phenylethylamine ;  but  this  name  belongs  properly  to 
Hofmann's  ethylaniline,  C^H^NH(0"H''),  which  is  an  imido-baic  or  secondary  amine,  whereas  amido- 
bcnzyl-mothane  is  an  amido-base  or  primary  amine. 
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lodotoluene,  C^H*I.CH'.  The  ortho-modification  is  very  easily  prepared 
from  orthotoluidine  by  the  action  of  nitrous  gas  and  alcohol.  It  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  boils  at  205"5°  (at  211°  if  the  entire  mercury-column  is  in  the  vapour), 
and  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  orthiodobenzoic  acid,  melting  at  156°-157°.  By 
treatment  with  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  and  sodium-amalgam  (Wurtz's  method,  Cornet, 
rend.  Ixviii.  1298),  it  is  converted  into  ethylic  orthotoluate : 

C«H^<^^'  +  CO<^f^'^'  +  Na2  =  Nal  +  NaCl  +  ^'^'<^]q<^2^s 

(Kekule,  Ber.  vii.  1007). 

IVitrotoluenes.  (1  —  0)  Mononitrotoluenes,  C^H*(NO-).Cff. — E.  J. 
Mills  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  1.  17)  prepares  the  para-modification  by  dropping  toluene  into 
red  fuming  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  r48,  and  distilling  the  product  with  water.  The 
mixture  of  liquid  and  solid  nitrotoluene  which  then  passes  over  after  the  unaltered 
toluene  is  cooled  for  half  an  hour  to  —  17°,  and  the  liquid  portion  pipetted  off.  The 
solid  p-nitrotoluene  thus  produced  could  not  be  obtained  of  quite  constant  melting 
point,  either  by  sublimation,  or  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  or  by  treat- 
ment with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  partial  solution  in  dilute  alcohol.  "When 
twice  crystallised  from  naphtha  and  then  from  alcohol,  it  melted  at  5r31°  (Mills). 
"Qy  oyA&-dX\on  chromic  oxy chloride,  \t  is  converted  into  methylnitroqiiinone 
(Etard,  Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  989). 

Orthonitrotoluene  given  to  dogs  exerts  a  poisonous  action,  which,  however,  if  the 
dose  is  small,  soon  passes  olf ;  by  repetition  the  animals  get  accustomed  to  it.  Part 
of  the  nitro-toluene  appears  in  the  urine  as  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  (nitrohippuric  acid 
is  not  formed)  ;  but  the  chief  product  of  the  transformation  is  a  compound, 
(jHjj'sN^O*"  H-  2\E}0,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles  ;  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  148°-149°;  has  an  acid  reaction;  shows  strong  Isevorotatory 
power ;  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution,  also  bismuth-solution  and  silver-solution  ; 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  a  compound  of  urea  with  uronitrotoluenic  acid, 
C^^H'^NO^  (Jaffe,  Riiss.  Zeitschr.  Pkarm.  1878,  513). 

(2  —  0)  Binitrotoluene,  C^H^(N0^)2.CH^. — The  unsymmetrical  modification  of 
this  compound,  CH^  I  NO^  :  N0-  =  1  :  2  :  4,  is  obtained  by  further  nitration  either  of 
ortho-  or  of  para-nitrotoluene,  and  is  converted  by  reduction  into  metadiphenylene- 
diamine  (Baeyer,  Ber.  vii.  1638).  Mills  {Phil.  Mag.  [4],  1.  17),  by  treating  toluene 
with  a  mixture  of  nitiic  and  sulphuric  acids,  obtained  a  dinitrotoluene  which  after 
two  crystallisations  from  light  petroleum  and  from  alcohol,  melted  at  69-23°.  Liquid 
mononitrotoluene  treated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  fuming  nitric  acid  yielded  a 
dinitrotoluene,  which  after  purification  melted  at  69"  17°,  but  after  it  had  been  kept  for 
nineteen  months  the  melting  point  rose  to  69-6°.  Solid  nitrotoluene  treated  in  small 
quantities  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid  yielded  a  dinitro-compound  melting  at  69-17°  ; 
when  larger  quantities  were  used,  the  product  melted  at  69*57°.  Dinitrotoluene 
treated  with  sodiiim- amalgam  yields  a  black  uncrystallisable  mass  (Michler,  Lichigs 
Annalen,  clxxv.  150). 

(3  —  0)  Trinitrotoluene,  C^H-(NO^)^.CH^,  is  obtained  by  nitrating  toluene  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  treating  the  product  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  After  recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum  and  alcohol,  it  melted  at 
78'85°.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  for  thirty-six  hours  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid. 
Liquid  nitrotoluene  heated  with  nitric  and  fuming  sulphuric  acids  yielded  a  trinitro- 
toluene which  melted  at  78-88°.  The  trinitrotoluene  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
solid  nitrotoluene  did  not  exhibit  a  constant  melting  point  till  it  had  been  submitted 
to  a  repetition  of  the  treatment.    It  then  melted  at  80*54°. 

Witrotoromotoluenes,  C''II='(N@2)Br.CH^.  Parabromotoluene  yields  by  nitra- 
tion two  solid  mononitro-derivatives,  one  melting  at  45°,  the  other  at  34°.  The 
former  yields  by  reduction  a  bromotoluidine,  C^H^(NII''^)Br.CH^,  convertible  by  the 
action  of  sodium-amalgam  and  water  into  orthotoluidine  :  hence  it  is  an  ortho-para- 
compound,  CH^  :  NO^  :  Br=l  :  2  :  4.^^  Consequently  the  modification  melting  at 
34°  must  be  the  meta-para-compound  1:3:4,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  its 
formation  from  metanitroparatoluidine,  CH^  :  NO^  :  NH^  =1:3:4,  by  converting 
this  base  into  the  diazoperbromide  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  alcohol.  It  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  slender  yellow  needles  (Wroblewsky  a.  Kurbatow,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Chem.  1870,  165;  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg,  Liehig's  Atmalen,  clviii.  335;  Wroblewsky, 
Ber.  viii.  573). 

An  orthonitro-metabromotoltiene,  1  :  2  :  3  or  1  :  2  :  5,  is  formed  on  agitating  meta- 
bromotoluene  for  a  considerable  time  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and  separates 
*  Compare  vii.  U67,  where  this  nitrobromotolueue  is  described  as  the  m-p-modification. 
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on  addition  of  water  as  a  pale  yellow  oil  solidifying  at  —17°  to  a  crystalline  pulp 
which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  liquid  by  pressure  between  paper.  AVhen  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms  hard,  brittle,  very  large,  well-defined 
rhombic  crystals,  prismatic  or  flattened  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  from 
which  they  have  separated.  Both  the  crystallisation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  crys- 
tals in  alcohol  are  accompanied  by  strong  decrepitation.  By  reduction  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  this  nitrobromotoluene  is  converted  into  a  metabromorthotoluidine. 

The  liquid  portion  of  the  product  is  not  a  distinct  modification,  as  supposed  by 
Wroblewsky  {Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1870,  240),  but  a  mixture  of  the  compound  just 
described  with  unaltered  metabromotoluene  or  a  dinitrobromotoluene  (E.  A.  Grete, 
Ber.  viii.  565). 

The  symmetrical  or  w-w-modification,  1:3:5,  prepared  by  elimination  of  the 
amido-group  from  nitrobromoparatoluidine,  C^.CH^.H.Br.NH^.NO'-'.H,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  shining  white  prisms,  melts  at  86°,  and  boils  at  269°-270''  (Wroblewsky, 
Bcr.  viii.  573). 

STitrochlorotoluenes.  Two  nitroparacldorotolmnes,  C'^H^(N0-)C1.CH^,  one 
melting  at  8°-9°,  the  other  at  34°-35°,  are  obtained  by  direct  nitration  of  p-chloro- 
toluene  (Engelbrecht,  Ber.  vii.  797). 

(1  —  1)  Orthonitrochlorotoluene,  or  Orthonitr ohcnzyl  Chloride, 
C«H^(N0-).CH^C1  [N02:CH-C1  =  1  :  2],  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
orthonitrotoluene  at  150°-200°,  as  a  viscid  oil  which  has  an  agreeably  aromatic  odour, 
exerts  a  burning  action  on  sensitive  parts  of  the  skin,  and  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a 
network  of  slender  needles.  With  silver  nitrate  it  forms  orthonitrobenzyl  acetate, 
C«H'(N0-^).CH-(0C-H30)  (Wachendorlf.  Ber.  viii.  1101). 

A  nitrobenzyl  chloride  is  also  formed  by  dropping  benzyl  chloride  into  fuming 
nitric  acid  cooled  to  — 15°,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  and  recrj^stallisation  from 
alcohol.  By  digestion  with  aqueous  ammonia  at  100°  it  is  easily  converted  into 
secondary  nitrobenzylamine,  (C''H'N02.CH-)-NH,  and  tertiarv  nitrobenzylamine, 
(Cni^N0-.CH2)^N  (p.  317). 

(1—2)  Nitrochlorotoluene,  or  Nitrohcnzylcne  Bichloride, 
C''H'(N02).CHCr-,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  benzylene  dichloride 
cooled  with  water,  together  with  large  quantities  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzaldehyde, 
which  may  be  removed  by  treating  the  product  with,  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  and 
acid  sodium  sulphite.  The  nitrobenzylene  dichloride  which  then  remains  is  converted 
by  oxidation  into  paranitrobenzoic  acid  (Hiibner  a.  Bente,  Ber.  vi.  803.    See  p.  320). 

Nitrotrichlorotolttene,  C^H(NO-)CP.CH^  is  prepared  by  dropping  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*52  on  gently  warmed  pulverised  trichlorotoluene  till  the  whole  is  dissolved, 
and  precipitating  with  water.  When  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  or 
benzene  it  forms  long  white  needles  melting  at  88'5°.  100  pts.  alcohol  at  20°  dissolve 
4-9  pts.  of  it.  By  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  trichlorotoluidine 
which  melts  at  91°  (R.  Schultz,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxvii.  274). 

Binitrochlorotoluene,  C^(NO-)-CP.CH^,  prepared  by  treating  trichlorotoluene 
with  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*62)  and  1  pt.  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
crystallises  from  a  large  quantity  of  hot  alcohol  in  small  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble 
in  benzene,  melting  at  225°  (Schultz). 

Binitro--^-iodotoluenc,  C^H-(NO-)-I.CH^,  is  formed,  together  with  other  com- 
pounds, by  nitration  of  para-iodotoluene,  and  separates  in  colourless  crystals  melting 
at  138°  (Glassner,  Ber.  viii.  561). 


Amidotoluenes,  C"H»N  =  C^H^Nm 

I.   (1  —  0)  Amidotoluenes,  Toluidines,  Tolylamines, 

C«H'(NH').CH\ 

Paratolttidine.  Ordinary  Toluidin  e. — To  separate  this  base  from  ortho- 
or  pseudotoluidine,  R.  Bindschedler  {Ber.  vi.  1361)  dissolves  2500  g.  oxalic  acid  in 
25  litres  of  boiling  water,  then  slowly  pours  into  the  solution  10  kg.  commercial 
toluidine,  heats  the  liquid  once  more  to  the  boiling  point,  leaves  it  to  cool  to  60°  with 
continual  stirring,  and  filters  quickly  from  the  crystalline  precipitate  which  forms. 
This  precipitate  pressed,  washed  with  water,  decomposed  with  caustic  soda,  and  dis- 
tilled, yields  crystalline  paratoluidine.  The  cooled  filtrate  is  mixed,  with  stirring, 
with  2  kg.  oxalic  acid,  whereby  a  further  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  consisting 
of  the  oxalates  of  ortho-  and  para-toluidine,  which  is  set  aside  for  a  subsequent  pre- 
paration of  the  latter.  AVhen  the  filtered  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  on 
agitation  with  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  distilled  with  soda-ley,  and  the 
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oily  distillate  is  dried  and  rectified.  The  product  thus  obtained  consists  of  technically 
pure  orthotoluidine. 

A  similar  process,  founded  on  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  acid  oxalate  of  j9-toluidine 
in  ether  free  from  alcohol,  may  be  applied  to  the  volumetric  estimation  of  the  two 
bases  when  mixed.  On  adding  oxalic  acid  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  bases,  the 
acid  oxalate  of  ^^-toluidine  is  first  formed,  while  the  o-toluidine  remains  free  till  the 
p-toluidine  is  completely  saturated.  Any  excess  of  oxalic  acid  that  may  be  added  is 
easily  estimated  by  mixing  the  liquid  with  titrated  toluidine.  Any  o-toluidine  oxalate 
that  may  be  formed  at  the  same  time  is  thus  decomposed,  with  formation  of  acid 
oxalate  of  jp-toluidine  and  free  o-toluidine  (Rosenstiehl,  Btdl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xvii.  4). 
Lorenz  {Ber.  vii.  448)  observes  that  the  end  of  the  reaction  {i.e.  the  complete  precipi- 
tation of  the  para-compound  in  the  ethereal  solution)  is  not  easy  to  recognise.  He 
therefore  introduces  into  the  ethereal  solution  a  slip  of  litmus-paper,  which,  since 
oxalate  of  orthotoluidine  acts  upon  litmus-paper,  turns  red  on  addition  of  any  excess 
of  oxalic  acid  beyond  that  which  is  required  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  jp-toluidine. 
Still  greater  exactness  may  be  obtained  by  adding  at  once  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
filtering  from  the  separated  jp-toluidine  oxalate,  washing  with  ether,  evaporating,  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
with  a  decinormal  solution  of  soda.  The  difference  between  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  thus  found  and  the  amount  employed  gives  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  has 
combined  with  the  paratoluidine. 

Reactions  of  Paratokddijie.  1.  Oxidation. — Paratoluidine  treated  with  potassium 
permanganate  is  oxidised  toazotolueneor  ditolyldiazin,  C^^H^^N^  together  with 
a  red  substance  of  the  same  composition,  which  when  treated  with  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  converted  into  symmetrical  dito lyl-hydrazine  or 
hydrazotoluene,  C'^H^^N^  (Barsilowsky,  Ber.  viii.  695).  See  also  Hoogewerff  a. 
van  Dorp  {Ber.  x.  1936  ;  xi.  1202). 

2.  Eeaction  with  Iodine  Chloride. — This  compound,  added  to  a  solution  of 
p-toluidine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  converts  it  into  diiodo-^-toluidine  (Michael  a.  Norton, 
Ber.  xi.  107). 

3.  With  Mercuric  Chloride. — When  an  alcholic  solution  of  ^-toluidine  is  poured 
upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  so  as  to  form  a  layer  above  it,  the 
compound  HgCP.N(C'H^NH2)2Hg[NHXC^H')Cl]2  is  gradually  formed  (0.  Klein, 
^tT.  xi.  .743). 

4.  With. Monochloracetic acid. — Paratoluidine  (2  mol.)  heated  with  1  mol.  chloracetic 
acid  yields  tolyl-glycocine,  C^H^NH.CH^.CO^H,  and  with  ethyl  chloracetate 
the  corresponding  ether.  Chloracetamide  and  toluidine  heated  together  in  molecular 
proportion  till  they  fuse  yield  toly  1-gly collamide,  C^H^NH.CH^.CONH^,  and  in 
like  manner  tolyl-glycollanilide  and  tolyl-glycolltoluide  may  be  produced  (P.  F.  Meyer, 
Ber.  viii.  1158).  See  Glycollamides  (p.  882).  When  a  solution  of  toluidine  in 
absolute  alcohol  is  heated  with  chloracetic  and  thiocyanic  acids,  a  brisk  reaction  takes 
place,  and  crystals  separate,  which  when  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and 
boiling  with  ether,  have  the  composition  Ci^H'^N^SO^  and  melt  at  176°-182°.  Their 
formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^H'NH^  +  CSNH  +  CH2C1.C02H  =  HCl  +  C^oHi^N^SO^ 

(Nencki,  J.pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  1). 

5.  With  Chloral. — Toluidine  dissolves  with  rise  of  temperature  in  chloral,  pro- 
ducing trichlorethylidene-ditolylamine,  CCP.CH[NH(C«H^CH«)]2  (Wallach,  vii.  1179). 

6.  With  Ethylene  Oxide. — The  two  substances,  heated  together  in  molecular  pro- 
portion at  100°  in  a  closed  flask,  unite  and  form  oxethylenetoluidine,  C^H^^NO 
(Demole,  Ber.  vii.  635). 

7.  With  "Dinitrochlorohenzene,  toluidine  forms  chloronitrophenyl-^-tolyl- 
amine,  C«H3C1(N02).NH(C«H1CH3). 

8.  Paratoluidine  unites  with  picramide,  forming  the  compound 
C^H^N,C''(N0-)^H^NH2,  which  crystallises  in  shining  black  needles  having  a  greenish 
reflex  (Mertens,  Ber.  xi.  843). 

9.  Paratoluidine  unites  with  paraphenolsul'phonic  acid,  producing  great  rise  of 
temperature,  and  the  solid  mass  which  forms  on  cooling,  yields  when  crystallised  from 
hot  water,  large  semi-transparent,  colourless,  or  yellowish  prisms,  which  cleave  readily 
and  melt  at  202°.  100  pts.  water  at  17°  dissolve  5*18  pts.  of  the  compound  (Lecco, 
Monit.  scientif.  [5],  iv.  423). 

Orthotoluidine  or  Pseudotoltjidine,  C^CH^.NH^H'*. — On  the  separation 
of  this  base  from  the  j^am-modification,  see  p.  1995. 

Eeactions. — 1.  By  the  action  of  iodine  chloride,  it  is  converted  into  monoiod- 
orthotoluidine  (Michael  a.  Norton).  2.  By  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate,  it   yields  o-tolyl- diazin   (Hoogewerff  a.   van  Dorp,  Ber.   xi.  1202). 
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3.  With  potassium  ferricyanide,  it  yields  uncrystallisable  products  of  oxidation  (Barsi- 
lowsky,  Ber.  xi.  2155).  4.  Heated  at  200°-220°  with  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  dimethyl-o-toluidine  boiling  at  206°-207°.  With 
'picramide,  it  forms  a  compound  similar  to  the  ^-toluidine  compound  (p.  1996).  5.  It 
unites  with  mercuric  chloride,  forming  a  compound  which  melts  at  113°-115°  (Klein, 
Ber.  xi.  743).  6.  A  mixture  of  o-toluidine  hydrochloride  and  a  strong  solution  of 
zinc  chloride  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  ( —  5°)  deposits  colourless,  concentrically 
grouped,  tabular,  anhydrous  crystals,  consisting  of  the  double  salt  ZnCr-,2(C^IPN,HCl) 
(Bibanow,  Monit.  scientif.  [3],  iv.  925). 

The  salts  of  orthotoluidine  yield  by  oxidation  a  basic  substance,  C^H'N  (also 
occurring  in  crude  aniline-black),  having  a  blue-violet  colour,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  in  chloroform  and  aniline,  and  forming  green  salts.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
added  to  the  chloroform  solution,  throws  down  the  green  hydrochloride  (Nietzki,  Ber. 
xi.  1093). 

Metatoluidine,  C.CH^H.NH^.H^ — F.  Lorenz  [Ber.  vii.  448)  prepares  this 
base  by  the  following  process.  Paratoluidine  is  converted  by  means  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  or  acetic  anhydride  into  paracetoluide  ;  this  into  its  metanitro-derivative,  by 
adding  it  in  small  portions  to  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*475,  and  precipitating  with  snow; 
and  the  nitroacetoluide  by  gentle  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  into  metanitropara- 
toluidine,  C^.CH^H.NO^.NH-.H^  (p.  1999).  This  nitro-base  is  then  mixed  to  a  thin 
paste  with  nitric  acid  ;  nitrous  gas  is  passed  into  the  mixture ;  the  clear  light-brown 
solution  is  mixed  in  a  well-cooled  vessel  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  washed  with  ether-alcohol.  The 
diazin -compound  thus  obtained  is  converted  by  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol  into 
metanitrotoluene,  which  may  be  purified  by  distillation  with  steam,  and  when  reduced 
by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  yields  metatoluidine. 

Metatoluidine  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  becomes  coloured  and  resinises  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  has  a  density  of  0-998  at  25°,  and  boils  at  197°.  The  free  base  does 
not  change  the  colour  of  litmus,  but  its  salts  have  an  acid  reaction,  so  that  they 
might  be  analysed  by  titration  with  soda-ley.    They  quickly  acquire  a  rose  tint. 

The  hydrochloride  crystallises  from  water  in  rosettes  of  thin  laminae  ;  from  alcohol 
in  thin  pale-red  scales ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water ;  the  aqueous 
solutions  are  easily  supersaturated.  The  nitrate  separates  by  slow  crystallisation  in 
large,  thick,  rliombic  tablets,  having  a  pale-red  colour,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  water,  with  which  it  readily  forms  supersaturated 
solutions.  The  sulphate  forms  radiate  groups  of  long,  brittle,  faintly  reddish,  trans- 
parent needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Oxalates. — The  acid  oxalate,  C"H^N,C^H^O^,  forms  large  nodular  groups  of 
slender  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
They  begin, to  volatilise  at  75°  (possibly  from  loss  of  base).  The  sesquibasic  oxalate, 
(C'H^N)^(C'^H"0'')-,  is  formed  on  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  salt  with  the 
free  base,  and  separates  from  the  warm  solution  in  step-like  groups  of.  hard  rhombic 
laminae :  it  is  also  formed,  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid  salt,  when  the  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  present  is  not  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  recrystallisation.  The  normal  oxalate  is  formed  on  mixing  the  warm 
alcoholic  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  and  metatoluidine,  the  latter  being  in  large  excess, 
and  separates  in  soft  rhombic  laminae  which  contain  1  mol.  water,  and  when  dried  in 
the  air  have  very  much  the  aspect  of  cholesterin  ;  it  is  very  unstable  (Lorenz). 

The  following  table  (drawn  up  by  Lorenz)  contains  a  comparison  of  the  reactions 
of  the  three  toluidines  with  the  reagents  which,  according  to  Eosenstiehl,  are  charac- 
teristic for  ortho-  and  para-toluidine. 

1.  The  base  dissolved  in  SH20-*.H-0  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  in 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  same  concentration.    The  mixture  is  coloured : 

Orthotoluidine  Metatoluidine  Paratoluidine 


Blue,  changing  on  dilu- 
tion to  a  permanent  red- 
violet. 


Yellow  -  brown,  which 
becomes  greenish-yellow  on 
addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  on  further 
dilution  colourless. 


Yellow. 


2.  Nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  SH-O^.H'^O. 


An  orange-colour  is  pro- 
duced, and  with  very  con- 
centrated  solutions  a 
brown,  becoming  yellow  on 
dilution. 


The  mixture  becomes  at 
once  red,  changing  qnickly 
to  intense  blood-red,  then 
to  a  dirty  dark  red,  and  on 
dilution  to  orange. 


Blue  streaks  are  pro- 
duced, which  soon  tinge 
the  whole  liquid;  after  a 
minute  the  colour  becomes 
violet,  then  red,  and  after 
some  hours  brown. 
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3,  To  a  solution  of  the  base  in  equal  volumes  of  water  and  ether,  a  few  drops  of 
a  clear  solution  of  bleaching  powder  are  added. 


The  layer  of  water  be- 
comes first  yellow  and  then 
brown.  The  ether  sepa- 
rated from  the  water,  and 
when  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  perma- 
nently coloured  a  red  violet. 


The  layer  of  water  be- 
comes a  thick  brownish- 
yellow  :  the  ether  assumes 
a  reddish  colour.  When 
separated  and  shaken  with 
a  few  drops  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  ether  is  coloured 
violet. 


No  reaction. 


Bromotoluidines.  E.  A.  Grete  {Ber.  vii.  796),  by  treating  metabromotoluene 
with  nitric  acid,  obtains  a  mixture  of  nitro-products  which  by  reduction  yields  a 
^?ie2;«bromotoluidine  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  volatilising  with  steam.  Its 
sulphate  crystallises  in  laminae  or  six-sided  prisms  ;  the  nitrate  in  six-sided  prisms 
or  plates ;  the  oxalate  in  needles  ;  the  hydrochloride  in  very  soluble  needles,  branched 
like  those  of  sal-ammoniac. 

Metahromorthotoluidine,  C^.CH^.NH^.Br.H^,  which  Wroblewsky  obtained  by 
brominating  orthotoluidine  and*  decomposing  the  resulting  ortho-acetoluide  with 
potash  (vii.  1176),  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
corresponding  nitrometabromotoluene  (m.  p.  54°-55°).  It  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  well-defined  rhombohedrons  having  their  upper  and  lower  summits  alternately 
truncated.  It  volatilises  with  steam,  melts  at  57'5°-58°,  dissolves  very  easily  in 
alcohol,  and  with  moderate  facility  in  water.  By  sodium-amalgam  it  is  completely 
decomposed,  apparently  with  formation  of  toluene  and  ammonia.  By  boiling  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into  metabromacetoluide,  melting  at  156°.  The 
sid'phate,  (C^H^BrN)2H-S0*,  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  slow  evapora- 
tion in  regular  quadratic  tablets.  The  nitrate,  C''H^BrN,HNO^  forms  six-sided, 
often  flattened  needles  with  pyramidal  summits.  The  hydrochloride,  C^H^BrNjIICl, 
forms  long,  thin,  often  flattened  needles  very  soluble  in  water.  The  oxalate, 
(C"H»BrN)^C2H20^  crystallises  in  tufts  of  long  needles  (Grete,  Ber.  viii.  565). 

Hiibner  a.  Eoos  {Ber.  vi.  799)  have  obtained,  by  nitration  of  parabromotoluene,  a 
mixture  of  nitrobromotoluenes,  yielding  by  reduction  : 

(1)  .  a-Parabromotoluidine,  melting  at  32°  [apparently  identical  with  the  bromo- 
toluidine  described  by  Hiibner  a.  Wallach  as  melting  at  31°,  by  Beilstein  at  30°,  by 
Korner^at  27°,  and  by  Wroblewsky  (vi.  1104)  at  -2°].  The  hydrochloride  of  this 
bromotoluidine  forms  large,  six-sided,  rhombic  tablets ;  the  nitrate  transparent, 
pale-red,  rhombic  tablets,  soluble  in  120-9  pts.  water  at  ir5° ;  the  sulphate, 
2C"H^BrN,H2SO'*,  colourless,  sparingly  soluble  laminse. 

(2)  .  fi-Parabromotoluidine,  melting  at  75°,  or,  according  to  Wroblewsky,  at  67°. 

(3)  .  An  orthohroonotoluidvne,  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  0°, 
and  forms  crystalline  salts,  the  hydrochloride  and  nitrate  crystallising  in  rhombic 
tablets,  the  sulphate  in  needles. 

On  Spnmetrical  Bromotoluidine,  :  NH^  :  Br=l  :  3  :  5,  melting  at  34-5°-37°, 
see  p.  1988. 

Bibro7notoluidines,  C^Bmv\^W).GW.  —  On  the  modification 
G^B}  :  Br  :  NH2  :  Br=  1  :  2  :  3  :  6  and  1:2:4:5,  see  p.  1990.  A  dibromo- 
toluidine  is  formed,  together  with  sulphuric  acid,  on  heating  paramidotoluenemeta- 
sulphonic  acid  with  2  mol.  bromine : 

C'H«(NH2)(S03H)  +  2Br2  +  H^O  =  C^HW(NH2)  +  go^H^  -f  2HBr 
(H.  V.  Pechmann,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  195  ;  Ber.  vii.  718). 

Tribromotoluidine,  C^H-Br^.CH^. — This  compound  appears  to  be  known  in 
three  modifications,  the  constitution  of  which  has  not  however  been  made  out.  One 
of  these,  which  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  112°-113°,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  o-toluidine-wz-sulphonic  acid,  and  on  ^-toluidine-w-sulphonic  acid.  It 
sublimes  easily  without  decomposition,  and  does  not  unite  with  acids  (pp.  2016,  2019). 
Another  modification  is  obtained,  together  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  action  of  water  and 
bromine  on  amidorthobromotoluenemetasulphonic  acid  (p.  2019).  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  needles  and  volatilises  with  steam  in  nearly  white  flocks  which  melt 
at  82°  (Schafer,  Ber.  vii,  1355).  A  third  modification  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine- 
water  in  excess  to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  metatoluidineorthosulphonic  acid,  as  a 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal 
charcoal,  forms  thin,  fragile,  faintly  reddish  needles  melting  at  95°.  By  cautious 
sublimation  it  may  be  obtained  in  snow-white  needles  melting  at  101°.    It  is  insoluble 
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in  soda-ley  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated therefrom  by  water  without  alteration  (Lorenz,  Ber.  vii,  448). 

lodotoluidines  (Michael  a.  Norton,  Ber.  xi.  107). 

Mono-iod-o-toluidine,  C«H3I(NH2).CH3.— Acetorthotoluide, 
C^H''(NH.C^H'0)CH2,  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
iodine  chloride  into  iodaceto-toluide,  which  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in 
short  thick  needles  melting  at  165-5°,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot 
water,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ethyl  acetate,  soluble  also  in  strong  nitric  acid  with- 
out separation  of  iodine. 

This  iodacetoluide  is  converted  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  iod-o- 
toluidine  hydrochloride  which  crystallises  in  needles.  The  free  base  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  long  white  needles  melting  at  86°,  very  sparingly  soluble  even  in  hot 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid  ;  it  volatilises  readily  with 
vapour  of  water.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  decomposes,  evolving  vapours 
of  iodine.  The  nitrate  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  somewhat  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.    The  platinochloride  does  not  crystallise  well. 

The  base  treated  with  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  a  diazin-com pound 
which  forms  a  light-yellow  crystalline  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  con- 
vertible by  boiling  with  alcohol  into  the  corresponding  iodotoluene,  which  when 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid  yields  Tweifa-iodobenzoic  acid  melting  at  184°.  The  base  is 
therefore  a  metaiodo-orthotoluidi  ne. 

Orthotoluidine  treated  with  iodine  chloride  likewise  yields  a  monoiodortlio- 
toluidine. 

Di-iodo-p-toluidine,  C^H-I-(NH-).CH^,  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  chloride  on 
paratoluidine  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  ramified  groups  of  slender 
needles,  melting  at  124*5°,  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  hot  alcohol. 

M-itrotoluidines.        Metanitroparatoluidine,  CHMI.  NO^.NH^.H^. 

Lorenz  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  177)  prepares  this  compound  by  converting  parace- 
toluide  into  its  metanitro-derivative  (m.  p.  92°),  and  treating  the  latter  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  thick  red  prisms,  melting 
at  109°  ;  after  recrystallisation  from  water  at  114°.  According  to  Panebianco  (Gazz. 
chvn.  ital.  1879,  358),  the  crystals  are  monoclinic,  having  the  axial  ratio  a  '.  b  '.  c  = 
1-35781  :  1  :  1-75472.  Angle  «c  =  54°51'.  According  to  Friederici  {Ber.  xi.  1970), 
this  nitrotoluidine  crystallises  from  dilute  alcoholic  solution  in  brick-red  shining 
laminae,  from  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  in  slender  needles  or  long  thick  prisms, 
and  volatilises  with  water-vapour  in  red  flocks  made  up  of  needle-shaped  crystals. 
Moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily  when  heated,  and  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  the  hydrochloride,  C^H^(N0-)N,HC1,  in  well-defined  light-yellow 
prisms,  which  are  instantly  decomposed  by  water.  The^nitrate,  C^H^(NO')N,HNO^ 
forms  light  yellow,  highly  lustrous,  six-sided  plates  or  slender  needles  likewise  decom- 
posed by  water. 

Methyl-toluidines.  3fono-  and  Di-methyl-ip-to  luidioie  are  formed  when 
vapour  of  methyl  chloride  is  passed  into  ^-toluidine  boiling  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
through  which  a  current  of  steam  is  passed,  3-5  pts.  of  the  toluidine  attacked  being 
converted  into  the  mono- methyl-derivative  to  1  pt.  converted  into  the  dimethyl- 
derivative.  The  ethereal  extract  of  the  crude  product  freed  from  unattacked  toluidine 
by  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  on  evaporation  an  oil  which  becomes  very  hot  in  contact 
with  acetic  anhydride,  and  after  repeated  distillation  yields  acetomonomethylpara- 
toluidine,  C'H^N(CH')(C'H30),  which  forms  colourless  crystals,  melts  at  83°,  boils 
at  283°,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  water.  By  successive 
saponification  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda-ley,  it  yields  ononomethylparatoluidine 
as  a  colourless  aromatic  oil  boiling  at  208°.  Nitroso-methyl-^-tohddim, 
(C'H')N(CH^)(NO),  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite  on  methyl  toluidine 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  melts  at  54°. 

Dinitromethylparatoluidine,  C'H^NH[CH(NO')-],  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  a  solution  of  the  acetyl-compound  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  crystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  light-red  needles  melting  at  129°,  and  dissolving,  without 
decomposition,  in  glacial  acetic  and  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  L.  Thomsen,  Ber. 
X.  1582). 

Bimethyl-^-toluidine,  C«H"N  =  (C^H0(CH7-N  =  C«H^[N(CH^)=].CH^— On 
the  formation  of  this  base  by  intramolecular  interchange  from  trimethyl-phenyl- 
ammonium  iodide,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  methyl-xylidine  and  cumidine, 
see  A.  W.  Hofmann  (vii.  57).  It  is  also  formed  by  distillation  of  trimethyl-p-tolyl- 
ammonium  hydroxide,  passing  over  as  a  colourless  aromatic  oil  which  boils  at  208°. 
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Dimethyl- orthotohddine,  prepared  in  like  manner,  boils  at  183°.  Trimethyl-orthotolyl- 
ammonium  Iodide  crystallises  in  large  needles  which  acquire  a  purple  colour  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  (A.  L.  Thomson,  loc.  cit.) 

Bromodimethyl-metatoluidine  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
dimethyl-metatoluidine  dissolved  in  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  light  yellow  liquid  thereby  produced  is  poured  olf  from  an  oil  which  sepa- 
rates, into  cooled  soda-ley,  and  the  crystals  which  form  are  freed  by  pressure  from 
adhering  liquid,  and  reerystallised  from  alcohol.  The  compound  is  thus  obtained  in 
white  shining  laminae,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  the 
other  ordinary  solvents  ;  it  melts  at  98°,  and  boils  at  276°  (Wurster  a.  Eiedel,  Ber. 
xii.  1796). 

Nitroso-  and  Niiro-derivatives  of  Dimethyl-m-toluidine  (Wurster  a. 
Eiedel,  loc.  cit.) — Nitroso-dimethyl-m-toluidine  Hydrochloride,  C^II'2^N0)N.HC1,  is 
deposited  on  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  to  a  solution  of  dimethyl- 
metatoluidine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dis- 
solves in  hot  water  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
yellow  needles.  The  free  base  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydrochloride  with 
sodium  carbonate  crystallises  from  ether  in  green  plates  or  needles  melting  at  92°  ; 
from  a  chloroform  solution  mixed  with  ligroi'n  in  moss-green  needles ;  from  benzene 
in  dark-green  efflorescent  crystals  containing  benzene ;  from  water  in  laminae.  It 
forms  steel-blue  double  salts  with  amines  (aniline,  toluidine),  is  converted  by  potash- 
ley  into  a  red-brown  azoxy-compound,  and  is  resolved  by  soda-ley  into  dimethylamine 
and  a  nitrosocresol,  C^H^(NO)(OH).CH^  which  crystallises  in  white  needles,  melting 
at  145°-150°,  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  ether;  yielding  an  acetyl-derivative  which  forms 
prismatic  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol  and  melting  at  92° ;  and  converted  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  into  trinitrocresol. 

Nitrosodimethyl-m-toluidine,  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted 
into  a  dimethyl-tolylene-di  amine,  N'^H2(CH^)2(C''H^),  which,  when  oxidised 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  yields  a  crystalline  compound  (m,  p.  67°) 
identical  with  the  toluquinone  C^H'^O^  {q.v.)  prepared  from  paratoluidine.  Dimethyl- 
tolylene-diamine  is  therefore  a  derivative  of  paratoluidine,  and  since  it  is  obtained  by 
reduction  of  nitrosodimethyl-w-toluidine,  it  follows  that  the  nitroso-group  in  the 
latter  compound  must  occupy  the  para-position  with  regard  to  the  amido-group. 
Hence  the  constitution  of  nitrosodimethyl-m-toluidine  must  be  represented  by  the 

12  5 
formula  C«.CH='.N0.H.H.N(CH3)2.H  (Eiedel,  Ber.  xiii.  126). 

Nitrodimethylmetatoliiidine  is  formed  when  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrosodimethylmetatoluidine  hydrochloride,  and  may  be 
extracted  from  the  liquid  with  ether.  It  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles  melting 
at  84°.  The  corresponding  cZmi^ro-derivative  is  obtained  in  yellow  needle-shaped 
crystals  melting  at  107°,  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  dimethylmetatoluidine 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.  If  the  nitration  is  carried  on  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  if  the 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  is  kept  perfectly  cold,  three  nitro -derivatives  are 
obtained,  viz.,  the  mono-nitro-derivative  melting  at  84°,  and  two  dinitro-derivatives 
melting  at  "107°  and  168°  respectively.  The  latter  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  . 
dinitro-compouud  which  melts  at  107°  (Wurster  a.  Eiedel). 

On  Colouring  Matters  derived  from  Methyl-  and  Dimethyl-toluidine,  see  Monnet, 
Eeverdina.  Nolting  {Ber.  xi.  2278  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  310). 

(0  — 1)  Amidotoluene,  or  Benzylamine,  C^H^CH2(NH2).  This  base, 
originally  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzyl  chloride  (v.  867),  and  after- 
wards by  decomposing  benzyl  isocyanate  or  isocyanurate  with  potash  (vii.  181),  may 
also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  benzyl-acetamide  (from  acetamide 
and  benzyl  chloride).  The  hydrochloride  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  large 
plates.  The  'platinochloride  crystallises  in  orange- coloured  plates,  the  sulphate  in 
transparent  crystals  freely  soluble  in  water  (C.  Eudolph,  Ber.  xii.  1297). 

Tri-^-hromohenzylamine,  (C^H«Br)3N  =  (CH2Br.C«H*)3N,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  parabromobenzyl  bromide, 
and  separates  immediately  as  a  crystalline  pulp,  together  with  a  substance  scarcely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  triamine  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms  melting  at 
78°  79°. 

The  substance  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  the  corresponding  hydrohromide, 
(C'H'*Br)^N,HBr.  It  cryatallises  in  white  scales  melting  at  270°,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  ether  (Jackson  a.  Lowery,  Ber.  x.  1209). 

Mono-,  Di-,  and  Tri-orthohromohcnzylamines  are  formed  by  heati-ng 
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<)-bromobeiizyl  bromide  at  100°  for  two  hours  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  The  tertiary 
base,  (C**li''J3r.CH^)^N,  separates  from  the  product  in  crystals,  which,  after  recrystal- 
lisation  from  ether,  melt  at  121-5^  ;  its  platinochloride,  [(G"H^Br.CH3)'NH]2PtCl«.  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  and  A'ery  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  primary 
base,  C^H^Br-CH'-^NH-,  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  crystals  of  the 
tertiary  base  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with  carbonic  acid, 
exhausting  with  water  (the  secondary  base  then  remaining  undissolved),  mixing  the 
extract  with  caustic  soda,  and  washing  the  oil  thereby  precipitated.  It  is  a  colourless 
oil  yielding  a  carbonate  in  white  crystals  melting  at  95°,  and  a  hydrochloride,  in 
needles  melting  at  208°,  both  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  platinochloride, 
(C"H'*Br.CH''^NH-)-PtCP,  forms  orange-yellow  needles  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  secondary  base,  (CH*Br.CH')-NH,  solidifies 
in  a  freezing  mixture  to  rhombic  needles  melting  at  36°,  having  a  pleasant  odour, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  hydrochloride  melts  at  166°;  the  'platinochloride , 
[(C*'H-*Br.CH'')-NH]2PtCl",  is  a  dark  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  ether,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 

Chlorohenzylamines.~p-Monod\\ovohenzy\a,mmQ,  C''H''C1.NH^  is  liquid.  Di- 
^-chlorobenzylamine,  (C«H4C1)'-^NH,  melts  at  89°  ;  tri-^-ehlorobenzylamine,  (C«H^C1)3N, 
at  196°  (Jackson  a.  Field,  Ber.  xi.  904). 

lodohenzylamines.  —  Di-  and  Tri-^-iodobenzylamine,  (CH^I.CH-)-NH,  and 
(C''H^I.CH-)^N,  are  produced  simultaneously  by  boiling^-iodotenzyl  bromide  (p.  2007) 
with  alcoholic  ammonia.  The  tri- derivative,  which  is  the  less  soluble  part  of  the 
product,  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  ether.  It  forms  white  needles, 
melting  at  114°-115°,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  also  in  ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide.  The  platinochloride, 
[(C"H''I.CH'-)'*NH]-PtCl°,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Di-^-iodohcnzylamine  forms  white  needles  having  an  aromatic  odour  and 
melting  at  76°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide.  The  'platinochloride,  [(C''li^I.CH''')*^NH]'-'PtCl",  forms 
light  yellow  crystals  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Mabery  a.  Jackson,  Ber. 
xi.  55). 

Ethylbenzylamines.  Biethylbenzylamine,  NH(C^H^)2,  formed  by  heating 
diethylaraine  with  benzyl  chloride  in  molecular  proportions,  boils  at  211°-212°  (V. 
Meyer,  Ber.  x.  309). 

Triethylbenzylammonium  Iodide,  N(C-H^)''(C^H^)I. — According  to  Laden- 
burg  a.  Struver  {Ber.  x.  43),  and  Ladenburg  {ibid.  561,  1152,  J  634),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  V.  Meyer  {ibid.  309,  964,  978,  1291)  on  the  other,  this  compound  admits  of  two 
modifications,  N(C2H^)3,C^H^I  and  N(C2H'^)2C^H^C-H^I,  the  former,  designated  as 
above,  being  obtained  by  the  union  of  triethylamine  and  benzyl  iodide,  the  latter, 
called  benzyl-triethylammonium  iodide,  from  benzyl-diethylamine  and  ethyl  iodide  by 
heating  with  water ;  also,  together  with  the  hydriodides  of  benzyldiethylamine  and 
benzylethylamine,  by  heating  benzylamine  at  130°  with  ethyl  iodide.  Both  these 
iodides  crystallise  in  large  white  crystals ;  both  yield  the  same  periodide,  N(C-H^)^C^H'I^, 
which  is  formed  either  by  direct  combination  or  by  boiling  the  solutions  of  the  mono- 
iodides  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  crystallises  in  metallically  lustrous  prisms  melting 
at  87°  ;  moreover,  the  corresponding  picrates  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  con- 
sisting of  yellow  prisms  melting  below  100°.  The  platinochlorides,  however,  are, 
according  to  Ladenburg  a,  Struve,  not  identical,  that  of  triethylbenzylammonium 
chloride  crystallising  in  tufts  of  prisms,  or  in  well-defined,  apparently  monoclinic 
ciystals,  whereas  that  of  benzyltriethylammonium  chloride  forms  tabular  crystals, 
apparently  rhombic,  which,  by  keeping  or  recrystallisation,  are  converted  into  the 
furmer  platinochloride.  According  to  Ladenburg,  also,  the  iodide  of  triethylbenzyl- 
ammonium changes  into  that  of  benzyltriethylammonium  when  its  solutions  are 
concentrated.  Altogether,  however,  the  difference  between  the  two  iodides  does  not 
appear  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 

Pnenylbenzylamine,  or  Benzylaniline,  NH(C«H5)(CH-.C«H^).  This  base, 
metameric  with  Ilofmann's  tolylaniline  (iv.  454),  is  formed:  (1).  Together  with 
aniline  hydrochloride,  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  (b.  p.  176°)  w'ith  aniline  at  160°  for 
twenty-four  hours  : 

C«H^CH2.Cl  -f  2C«H^NH2  =  C«H^NH•^HC1  +  C«H^CH^NH.C'^^•^ 

(M,  Fleischer,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxxxviii.  225), 

(2).  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc-dust  and  HCl,  or  sodium-amalgam 
and  water)  on  benzothianilide  (p.  1924): 

C6H^C8.NH.C«H^'  -H  2H-'  -  +  CmCH^.NH.C^H^ 

(Bernthsen  a.  Trompetter,  Ber.  xi.  1756). 
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Eenzylaniline  solidities  at  low  tempemtures  to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  cry--tallises 
from  hot  alcohol  in  four-sided  prisms,-  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  melts  at  32°,  remains  liquid  at  12°,  and  boils  at  310°  (Fleischer) ;  melts  at 
33°  (B.  and  T.)  [Tolylaniline,  NH(C«HO(C«H*.CH=»),  melts  at  87°  and  boiis  at  334-5° 
(corr.)]  The  hydrochloride,  C'^H'^N,HC1,  forms  white  well-defined  crystals  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  and  turning  green  on  exposure  to  the 
air  or  on  drying  (Fleischer) ;  white  laminae  melting  at  197°  (B.  and  T.)  The  flat'mo- 
chloride  forms  concentric  groups  of  yellow-red  laminae  (B.  and  T.)  The  cadmio- 
chloride,  C*^H'^N,CdCr^  dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  tufts  of 
white  needles  which  are  decomposed  by  drying  or  by  the  action  of  water  (Fleischer). 

In  contact  with  mercuric  chloride,  benzylaniline  forms  a  green  mass  which  dis- 
solves with  blue  colour  in  alcohol,  assumes  a  darker  colour  on  prolonged  heating, 
and  then  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  crimson  colour.  Benzylaniline  heated  with  benzoyl 
chloride  forms  a  yellowish  oil,  which  gradually  solidifies  in  contact  with  water  and 
alkali,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  well-defined  six-sided  monoclinic  prisms,  con- 
sisting of  phenylbenzylbenzamide,  N(C*^H^)(C''H')(C^H^O).  This  couipound  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  melts  at  104°,  and  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  forming  a  yellow 
nitro-compound  (Fleischer). 

Benzyldijphenylamine,  N(C'H'')(C^H^)^  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  benzodiphenylthiamide,  crystallises  in  long  white  needles  melting  at 
86'5°-87°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in 
hot  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  does  not  exhibit  basic  properties  (Bernthsen  a.  Trompetter). 


Derivatives  of  Toluidine  containing  Acid  'Radicles. 

Acetoluides,  C**H^(NH.C2H30).CH^.  Parfl-acetoluide  is  dimorphous.  By  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution  it  is  O  u  \j'oX  ned  in  monoclinic  crystals 
having  the  axial  ratio  a\h  \  c=  1-21654  :  1  :  0-78885,  and  the  axial  angle  106°  7'  20". 
Observed  forms  ooPoo,  OP,  oo  P,  —  P,  Poo,  2Pco.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  OP, 
less  distinct  parallel  to  qoPoo.  Twin-plane  parallel  to  OP.  In  a  cleavage  plate 
parallel  to  OP,  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes  in  oil  was  for  red  light  106°  10'(p<u). 
Dispersion  very  weak.  On  cooling  from  a  warm  alcoholic  solution,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  from  a  supersaturated  solution,  the  compound  is  deposited  in  orthorhombic  crystals, 
partly  transparent  needles  without  distinct  summits,  partly  flat  needles  with  distinct 
summits,  and  in  the  latter  case  mostly  turbid.  Axes  a  '.  b  :  i?  =  0-65147  :  1  :  0-32885. 
Observed  forms  coPoo,  oof  co,  oP,  ooP,  Poo,  2i^2.  The  transparent  needles  exhibit 
only  the  faces  oo  P  oo,  oo  oo  and  oo  P.  Cleavage  not  recognisable.  The  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  is  oo  P  oo ;  the  acute  bisectrix  is  normal  to  oo  P  0=.  p<v.  Angle  2Ha  -  84° 
for  red.  This  case  of  dimorphism  is  the  third  which  has  been  observed  iu  the  para- 
series  (Panebianco,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1878,  426). 

By  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  in  hot  aqueous  solution,  p-acetoluide 
yields  an  acetami dobenzoic  acid,  C'^H^(NH.C2H30)(C02H),  which  melts  with 
partial  decomposition  at  about  250°,  and  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  the 
hydrochloride  of  paramidobenzoic  acid  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ber.  ix.  1299). 

On  the  reaction  of  p-acetoluide  with  'phos'phorus  jpentachloride,  see  Ethenyl-tolyl- 
amidines  (p.  746). 

o-Acetoluide  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  converted  by  iodine  chloride  into 
mono-iod-o-acetoluide  ;  ja-Acetoluide,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  attacked  by  iodine 
chloride  (see  Iodotoluidines,  p.  1999). 

Metahromorthacetoluide,  C'^.CH^NH(C-H=*0).Br.H^  formed  by  boiling  metabrom- 
orthotoluidine  (p.  1998)  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  six  hours,  separates  from  aqueous 
solution  in  white  capillary  coral-like  forms,  which  under  the  microscope  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  slender  needles  ;  it  melts  at  156°  (Grete,  Ber.  viii.  565). 

Benzotoluides,or  Tolyltoenzamides,  C^^Hi^NO  =  Cff.C'H^.NH.CO.C^ff.  The 
^am-modification,  obtained  by  treating  _25-toluidine  with  benzoyl  chloride  (v.  872), 
melts,  according  to  Kelbe  {Ber.  viii.  875),  at  155°,  and  is  easily  resolved  by  boiling 
with  alkalis  into  toluidine  and  benzoic  acid.  By  nitration  it  yields  a  mono-  and  a 
dinitro-compound,  which  may  be  separated  by  crystallisation  from  an  alcoholic 
alkaline  solution,  the  mononitro-compound  crystallising  out  first.  This  latter  compound 
forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  143°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  resolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid  at  200°  into  benzoic  acid  and  metanitrotoluidine,  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  red  needles  melting  at  110°.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted 
into  anhydrodiamidobenzotoUdde,  a  volatile,  very  stable  basic  compound  which  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  232°-233°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  in  aqueous  potash.    Its  hydrochloride  is  easily  decomposible,  and  only 
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sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  sulphate  crystallises  in  red  needles  (Kelbe). 
C.  A.  Bell  (Ber.  vii.  1504)  describes  a  nitrobenzotoluide  obtained  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  nitrotoluidine  (m.  p.  77"o°).  It  crystallises  in  light  yellow  prisms 
melting  at  172°,  and  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  benzoyltolylene- 
diamine  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  142°. 

Dinitrohcnzotoluidine  forms  colourless  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  melting  at  186°.  By  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  alcoholic 
potash  at  150°,  it  is  converted  into  a  dinitrotoluidine,  which  dissolves  in  hot  water, 
melts  at  186°,  and  is  converted  by  hydrogen  into  a  base,  C'H-XNH-)2NH.0C«H\ 
whicli  crystallises  in  grey  opaque  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melting  at 
182°-183°.  Its  sulphate  contains  1  mol.  water  of  crystallisation.  Di nitrobenzo- 
toluide is  converted  by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  an  amidonitrobenzotoluide, 
which  crystallises  in  red  needles  melting  at  137°-139°  (Kelbe,  loc.  cit.) 

B'vzotkiotoluide,  C«H\CS.NH(C"H^).    See  Thiamidks  (p.  1953). 


Siamldotoluenes,  or  TolylenediamineR,  C^H''(NH-)-  = 
C^H='(Nir-7.CH3  (v.  872  ;  vii.  1180). 

Para-orthotolylenediamine,  CH^  :  NH-  :  NH2=  1:2:4  (m.  p.  99°),  also 
called  Metatolylenediamine.  This  modification  is  converted  by  boiling  vi^ith  excess  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  into  a  diacetofoli/lcnediamine  melting  at  224°,  which,  when  treated 
with  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  yields  nitrodiacetolylcnediamine  melting  at  253°,  soluble 
in  300  pts.  of  boiling  sicetone,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  nitro-aceto-com- 
pound  dissolves  with  decomposition  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  red  crystals  which,  as  well  as  the  solution,  are  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  yielding  a  nitrotulylenediamine,  which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises 
in  yellow-red  needles  melting  at  154°  ;  dissolves  also  in  hot  dilute  acids,  forming 
easily  decomposible  crystallisable  salts,  and  in  hot  alcohol.  This  uitrotolylenediamine, 
treated  with  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nitrous  gas,  yields  a  red,  very  stable  amorphous  body 
having  the  composition  C'H^(NO-)(NH-)N2,C'IP(NO2)(NH0(NH).  If  the  reaction 
takes  place  in  an  acid  solution,  there  is  also  formed  a  colourless  bye-product — 
probably  a  nitroethyleresol,  which  gives  off  nitrogen  when  boiled  with  alcohol.  It 
crystallises  in  shining  prisms  ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol ; 
volatilises  with  steam  ;  melts  at  72°-73°,  and  boils  at  about  285°  (Ladenburg,  Ber. 
viii.  1209). 

When  jjo-o-tolylenediamine  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  treated  witii  carbon  hisidphide, 
large  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  are  given  o%  and  on  leaving  the  solution  to 
digest  for  two  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  then  evaporatiiig  it  to  a  syrup,  and 
exhausting  with  benzene,  a  yellow  residue  is  left,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  adding 
water  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  consisting 
of  tolylene  thiocarbamide,  N-(C^H«)(CS)H- (R.  Lussy,  Ber.  viii.  291). 

(/)-o)-Tolylenediamine,  treated  with  ethylchlorocarbonate,  yields  tolylene- 
urethane,  C'^H'"N-0^  which  crystaUises  from  alcohol  in  dazzling  white  silky  needles 
melting  at  137°  : 

2C^H«(NH2)2  +  2(C1.C0.C2H^)  =  C^H«(NH-)2,2HC1  -i-  C^H«(NH.CO.OC-HS)  \ 

When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  (^-o)-tolylenediamine  sulphate  is  mixed 
with  a  warm  solution  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  'potassium  thiocyanate,  the  solution 
then  evaporated,  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  purified  with 
animal  charcoal  and  left  to  crystallise,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  gives  the  thiocyanate  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  Hence  the 
immediate  product  of  the  reaction  is  tolylenediamine  thiocyanate,  (CN.S)-C"H^,  but 
this  salt  soon  changee-,  even  without  heating,  into  tolylenethiocarbamide,  (CS=N}-C^II'^ 
(Lussy,  Bir.  vii.  1263). 

With  furfural  in  presence  of  an  acid,  this  tolylenediamine  forms  a  metallically 
lustrous  salt  containing  the  elements  of  the  two  todies  minus  the  elements  of  water 
(  II.  Schiff,  Ber.  xi.  830).  (p-o)-Tolylenediamine  reacts  with  salts  oi  'paraditolyldiazin 
(azotoluene),  so  as  to  produce  di  ami  doditolyldiazin,  or  the  chrysoi'dine  of  the 
t  >luene  series,  Ci^H"^N^  =  C'H'.N=N.C'HXNH-)-,  which  crystallises  in  stellate  groups 
of  orange-yellow  needles  melting  at  183°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts  crystallise  more  readily  than  those  of  chrysoi'dine.  Th.e 
platinochloride  has  a  crimson  colour  (see  Chrysoidink,  p.  470). 

P ARA-MET A -TOLYLEXE DIAMINE,  C".CHMI.NH-.NH-.H-  (also  Called  Ortho- 
tolylcnediavmie),  is  obtained  by  reduction  of      nitro-^j-toluidine  (vi,  1180),  also 
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together  with  acetic  acid,  by  reduction  of  TTi-nityo-p-trichloracetoluide  with  tin  and  j 

hydrochloric  acid  (Friederici,  ^er.  xi.  1970):  j 

C«H='(OT)(N02).NH.C0.CCP  +  GH^  =                    ,  , 

C«H3(CH3)(NH2)^2HC1  +  C^H^O^  +  H^O  +  HCl  ! 

This  base  melts  at  89°.    When  treated  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  containing  j 

sulvhuric  acid,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  it  is  converted  into  amid-  1 

azotolylene  or  amidotolylene-diazin,  C^H^N^  =  NH^.C'H^  1 1 ,  which  crystal-  i 

lises  from  toluene  in  large  prisms  containing  118  per  cent,  toluene  of  crystallisation,  ' 

melts  at  83°,  and  distils  almost  without  decomposition  at  323°  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  ix.  \ 

219).  ■ 

Reaction  of  {f-myTolylenediamine  with  Aldehydes. — The  combination  of  1  mol.  | 

(p-w)-tolylenediamine  and  2  mol.  of  an  aldehyde,  with  elimination  of  1  mol.  water,  \ 

gives  rise"^ to  a  class  of  bodies  called  tolualdehydines,  which  have  been  prepared  { 

and  examined  by  Ladenburg  {Ber.  xi.  690,  1656).  | 

ToUih en zaldehy dine,  C-'H'^'N^,  is  prepared  by  heating  the  diamine  with  benz-  ! 

aldehyde  at  140°,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  the  | 

diamine  with  benzaldehyde,  first  at  100°  and  then  at  130°,  till  hydrochloric  acid  j 

ceases  to  be  evolved.    The  crude  product  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  | 

and  the  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are  decomposed  by  ammonia.  The  free  base  • 

is  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone  and  acids,  and  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  in  j 

transparent,  monoclinic  prisms  which  melt  at  195-5°.  In  small  quantities  it  sublimes  ; 

without  decomposition.    The  hydrochloride,  C^'H'^N^.HCl.H'^O,  is  but  slightly  soluble  ; 

in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separates  out  in  long,  needle-shaped  crystals  from  a  I 

solution  in  the  hot  dilute  acid.  \ 

Toluhenzaldehydine  Ethiodide. — Two  kinds  of  crystals  are  produced  by  the  union  i 

of  ethyl  iodide  with  the  aldehydine,  viz.,  thick  prisms  or  tables,  and  long  needles,  i 

both  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  they  have  the  same  composition,  i 

(C-'H'^N^C^H^I.^H^O),  and  melt  at  180°-181°.    An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  con-  \ 

verts  this  compound  into  C'^^H^^N^I^,  which  crystallises  in  brown  plates  melting  at  | 

123°.    By  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  toluhenzaldehydine  ethiodide  an  oily  liquid  | 

is    formed,    the   hydrochloric    acid    solution    of   which    gives    with   platinum  J 

chloride  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  toluhenzaldehydine  ethylplatinoehloride,  ; 

(C-^H^^N'-'Ciy^PtCl''.      Toluhenzaldehydine  Methiodide,  C^H'^N^C^H^I,  forms  white  | 

needle-shaped  crystals  which  melt  with  decomposition  at  209°.  \ 

Toluhenzaldehydine  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  yields  an  acid  which  I 

melts  at  253*5°-254'5°,  and  probably  consists  of  dibenzylideneamidohenzoic  acid,  j 

=  C0^H.C«HXN.C^H«)2.  I 

Tolufurfuraldehy dine,  C'^H'^N'O^,  obtained  by  heating  (^-wi)-tolylenedia-  \ 

mine  with  furfural  on  the  water-bath — or  better  by  the  action  of  furfural  on  the  \ 

hydrochloride  of  (p-7n)-tolylenediamine — crystallises  in  white  silky  p7-isms  melting  at  \ 

128-5°,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  toluene,  sparingly  in  ligro'in.  i 

The  nitrate  crystallises  in  needles ;  the  platinochloride  forms  yellow  crystals  easily  i 

soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  sulphate  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms.  ■ 

Tolufurfuraldehy  dine  methiodide,  C^^H*''N20^CH^I,  obtained  by  treating  the  aide-  j 
hydine  with  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  crystallises  in  brilliant  laminae  havtng  a  bitter  ! 
taste,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt-  | 
ing  at  195*5°    The  corresponding  chloride  forms  colourless  shining  laminae  easily  i 
soluble  in  water,  and  very  poisonous  ;  the  platinochloride  is  a  yellow  powder.  On 
adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tolufurfuraldehydine 
methiodide,  a  tri-iodide,  C'^H"N20^P,  is  formed  as  a  yellow-brown  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, and  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  light-brown  needles  melting  at  126°-  ; 
128°.     The  alcoholic  filtrate  mixed  with  excess  of  iodine-solution  deposits  the  \ 
pentiodide,  G^^WWO"^!^,  in  steel-bine  oblique  prisms  melting  at  100°. 

Tolu-anisaldehydine,  C^^H^^N^O^  is  prepared  by  adding  anisaldehyde  to  a  | 

dilute  aqueous  solution  of  (2>-w)-tolylenedi amine  hydrochloride,  with  addition  of  a  ] 
little  alcohol,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  hydrochloride  by  ammonia  and  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.    It  forms  stellate  groups  of  needles,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  sparingly  in  light  petroleum,  melting  at  152°-156°. 

(p-m)-Tolylenediamine  and  Salicylaldehyde,  heated  together  at  110°,  yield,  not  an  \ 

aldehydine,  but  condensation-products,  formed  by  combination  of  1  mol.  of  the  ' 
diamine  and  3  mol.  salicylaldehyde,  with  elimination  of  3  mol.  water,  or  of  2  mol 
diamine  and  3  mol.  aldehyde,  with  elimination  of  3  paol.  water.    The  former  com- 
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pound,  C2*H--N*0^,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  stellate  groups  of  needles  which  melt 
at  1()6°-110°,  and  are  converted  by  long  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  amor- 
phous body  which  dissolv^es  in  potash-ley,  forming  a  blue  fluorescent  liquid  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  The  second  body,  C^^H^-N^O^.  called 
az  urine,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  diamine  with  twice  its  weight  of  the  aldehyde 
at  135°,  and  treating  the  product  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  solu- 
tion is  filtered ;  the  white  amorphous  precipitate  thrown  down  on  adding  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  is  dissolved  in  alcoholic  potash  and  shaken  up  with 
ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water,  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide,  and  recrysUillised  from  amyl  alcohol.  Azurine 
is  characterised  by  the  blue  fluorescence  of  its  solutions,  and  forms  colourless  tabular 
crystals  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  melting  at  250 •5°. 

Methenyl-tolylenediamine,  O^H^N'-'  =  C^H^<^  -j^  ^CH,  formed  by  pro- 
longed heating  of  _p-m-tolylenediamine  with  formic  acid,  passes  over  on  distillation  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  101°  ;  it  has 
not,  however,  been  obtained  quite  pure.  Its  hydrochloride  is  very  soluble.  The 
'phitinochloride,  (C^H'^N-,HCl)-PtCl^  crystallises  from  water  in  yellow  prisms 
(Ladenburg,  Bcr.  x.  1123). 

Ethenyl-tolylenediaminc,    C^H'^N^  =  C'H«<^-^?^^C.CH^  is   formed  on 

mixing  ethylic  acetoacetate  and  ^-wi-tolylenediamine  in  molecular  proportions.  The 
temperature  of  the  mixture  sinks  whilst  the  diamine  dissolves,  but  afterwards  rises, 
water  then  separating  out,  and  the  mixture  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  (m.  p. 
82°),  which  has  the  composition  C'^H'*'N'0,  and  when  heated  to  116°  splits  up  into 
ethyl  acetate  and  ethenyltolylenediamine  melting  at  198°-199°.  The  reaction  takes 
place  by  two  stages  as  follows  : 

(1)  .  CH3.C«H3(NH2)2  +  CH^CO.CH^.COOC^H^  =-  H'-O 

(2)  .  CH3.C''H3<;^^>C(CH3).CH-.COOC2IP  =  CmCOOC'^H^ 

(Ladenburg  a.  Eugheimer,  Ber.  xii.  951). 

Benzenyl-^-m-tolylenediamine.  G''W-W  =  GK\Cm^<^^^  C.  C^H^ —To 

prepare  this  compound,  a  flask  containing  a  mixture  of  jt>-?rt-tolylenediamine  and 
acetophenone  in  molecular  proportions  is  gradually  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  180°,  at 
which  temperature  it  is  kept  for  thirty-six  hours,  the  loss  of  acetopiienone  by  volati- 
lisation being  made  up  by  dropping  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time.  The 
reaction  is  supposed  to  take  place  as  follows : 

CH^C«HXNH2)2  +  CH^CO.C«H^  -  CH^C«H^<^-j^jj^C.C«H^  +  H^O  +  CH^ 

On  exhausting  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  on 
cooling,  deposits  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  hydrochloride  of  benzenyl-p-wi-tolylene- 
diamine.  The  free  base  melts  at  240°,  and  is  identical  in  its  properties  with  the 
anhydro-base  which  Kelbe  obtained  from  mononitrobenzotoluide  (p.  2002)  (Laden- 
burg a.  Eugheimer,  loc.  cit.) 

Bhthalyltolylene-diamines    (E.    Biedermann,    Ber.    x.    1160). — Mono- 
NH  CO 

pktkalylfolylenediamine,  ^'^I^^CnhCO/^^^"^''  Bijjhfha/yliolylciiediamine, 
C'H^=^N<^^Q^C«II^y,    are    formed    by    heating   (;>o)-tolylenediamine  with 

phthalic  anhydride,  wnth  or  without  addition  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  sodium  acetate,  or  strong  alcohol ;  also  by  the  action  of  phthalyl  chloride 
on  tolylenediamine  hydrochloride. 

The  vionophthalyl-baf^c  crystallises  in  needles  having  a  golden-yellow  colour  and 
silky  lustre,  and  is  best  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  nitrobenzene.  It 
melts  at  192°,  and  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  Avater,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
hot  alcohol  and  glncial  acetic  acid.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  con- 
verts this  substance  into  diphthalyltolyleiirdiaminc  and  a  base.  C^'H^'X**0',  repre- 
sented by  the  constitutional  formula  C^HXNH.CO.CH^CO.NH.C'H^NIP^-.  This 
base  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and      resolved  by  repeated  evaporation  with  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  into  phthalic  acid  and  (^-o)-tolylenediamine.  Its  hydrochloride  is  easily 
soluble,  crysrallises  in  rhomboidal  lairinse,  and  forms  a  reddish-yellow  platinochloride, 

C37H34N604^2HCl,PtCl*. 

Diphthalyltolylenediamine,  C^^H^^N^,  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  separates  from  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  small  shining  crystals  melting  at 
232°-233°.  It  resists  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  gradually  decomposed 
by  hot  soda-ley. 

{m-6)-Tolylenediamim  (m.  p.  80°)  yields  a  monophthalyl-derivative  melting  at 
104°,  and  a  diphthalyl-derivative  melting  at  272°.    Both  are  colourless. 

(1-0)  Hydroxytoluenes,  C«HXCH3).0H.  Tolyl  Alcohols.— Cresoh  {^pp. 
582,  1640).  From  the  results  of  Tiemann  a.  Schotten's  experiments  on  the  conversion 
of  cresols  into  hydroxytoluic  aldehydes  (p.  2027).  it  appears  that  coal-tar  cresol  is  a 
mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  cresols,  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para.  The  three  cresols  are 
also  present  together  in  horse-urine  in  the  form  of  sulphonic  acids,  and  are  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  vegetable  matters :  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are 
produced  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  by  decomposition  of  the  same  plant-con- 
stituent (C.  Preusse,  Zeitschr.  'physiol.  CJiem.  ii.  355).  A  cresol  (modification  not 
stated)  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  toluene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (Friedel 
a.  Crafts,  Gompt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  884). 

According  to  Baumann  a.  Herter  {Bcr.  ix.  138),  cresol  (commercial,  or  prepared 
from  horse-urine),  when  given  to  animals  in  their  food,  is  converted  in  the  organism 
into  a  cresol  sulphonic  acid,  which  is  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

On  the  reaction  of  Cresols  with  chloroform  and  sodium  hydroxide,  see  Htdboxy- 
TOLuic  Aldehydes  (p.  2027). 

On  their  reaction  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  see  Toluquinones. 

(0—1)  Hydroxytoluene,  or  Benzyl  iilcobol,  C^H^CH'^OH.  When  boron 
cA/oWtZe  is  passed  into  this  alcohol,  hydrogen  chloride  is  evolved,  and  dibenzoyl, 
Qi4jji4^  is  formed,  together  with  benzyl  chloride  (Councler,  Ber.  x.  1655). 

Benzyl  Acetate  treated  with  sodium  is  converted  into  the  benzylic  ether  of  hydro- 
cinnamic  or  )8-phenylpropionic  acid  (p.  1068).  In  like  manner  benzyl  butyrate, 
CH^.CH-.CH^.COO.CH^.C^Hs  is  converted  by  the  action  of  sodium  into  the  benzylic 
ether  of'normal  phenylvaleric  acid,  C«H5(CH2)^COO.CH2C«H^  which  boils  at  250° 
and  yields  phenylvaleric  acid  melting  at  78°  (Conrad  a.  Hodgkinson,  x.  254). 

Ethylic  Benzylacetoacetate  (pp.  14,  317)  is  converted  by  saponification  partly  into 
methyl-phenylethyl  ketone,  GW.QO.{GR~.CW.Q^BJ'),  partly  into  dibenzylacetic  acid, 
(C«H^CH2)2GH.C00H,  and  acetic  acid,  perhaps  thus  : 

(1).  CH='.C0.CH(CH2.C«H5).C0.0C2Hs  +  H^O  =  CH='.C0.(CH2.CmC«ff) 
+  HOC^H^  +  C02 

(2).  2[CH».CO.CH(CH2.C«H5).CO.OC-H^]  +  4H20  =  CH(CH2.C«H^)2.COOH 

+  3(CH^C00H)  +  2HOC2H^ 

(L.  Ehrlich,  Liehigs  Annalen,  clxxxvii.  11). 

Farabromobenzy  I  -compounds  (Jackson  a.  Lowery,  Ber.  x,  1209). — The 
alcohol,  C^H'Br.CH'-^OH,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  boiling  parabromobenzyl  bromide 
(p.  314)  with  water  for  some  days,  in  a  flask  with  reversed  condenser.  It  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  parabromobenzyl  acetate  to  150°  with  aqueous  ammonia.  It 
forms  long,  colourless,  elastic,  flat  needles,  having  a  fine  nacreous  lustre  and  un- 
pleasant odour,  melting  at  69°,  and  dissolving  easily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  acetate,  formed  by  heating  the  bromide  with  sodium  acetate  in  alcohol,  decom- 
poses when  distilled,  and  has  not  yet  been  obtained  pure. 

The  cyanide,  CH^Br.CH^CN,  obtained  by  boiling  the  bromide  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  is  a  crystalline  body  of  strong  disagreeable  odour, 
melting  at  46°,  and  dissolving  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
carbon  bisulphide,  but  not  in  water.  Heated  at  100°  with  hydrocliloric  acid  in  sealed 
tubes,  it  is  converted  into  parabr  omalphatoluic  aci d,  C^H^Br.CH^.COOH  ;  see 
ToLuic  ACIDS  (p.  2026). 

The  thiocyanate,  C^H^Br.CH^SCN,  formed  by  boiling  the  bromide  with  potassium 
thiocyanate,  crystallises  in  needles,  melting  at  25°,  and  dissolving  very  easily  in 
alcohol. 

Orthobromobenzyl-compounds  (Jackson  a.  Field,  Ber.  xiii.  1218). — The 
bromide,  C^H'*Br.CH-Br,  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  boiling  bromotoluene, 
is  purified  by  distillation  in  vapour  of  hydrobromic  acid ;  it  crystallises  in  broad 
tablets  melting  at  30°.    The  alcohol,  C*'H^Br.CH-OH,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
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aqueoub  axjumoiiifi  at  160°  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  aceUite 
(formed  from  the  bromide  by  means  of  alcoholic  sodium  acetate) ;  also  by  boiling  the 
bromide  for  several  days  with  water.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water,  or  better  from 
ligroin,  in  needles  melting  at  80° ;  sublimes  readily,  and  distils  with  vapour  of 
water.  By  potassium  permanganate  it  is  oxidised  to  o-bromobenzoic  acid.  The 
cyanide  prepared  from  the  bromide  with  alcoholic  potassium  cyanide,  is,  in  the  crude 
state,  a  dark-coloured  oil.  Heated  with  h^-drochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  130°,  it 
is  converted  into  bromophenylacetic  acid,  C*^H''Br.CH-COOH,  melting  at  102-5°-103° 
(see  ToLuic  acids,  p.  2027).  The  thiocyavate,  C"H^13r.CK-.SCX,  is  an  oil  which  does 
not  solidify  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

^^-Chlorohenzyl-compounds. — The  chloride,  C^.CH-Cl.H.H.Cl.H^,  forms  long 
white  shining  needles  melting  at  29°,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  acting 
strongly  on  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  very  volatile,  sublimes  readily,  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  alcohol,  also  in  ether,  benzene,  carbon  sulphide,  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  bromide,  C**H^C1.CH-Br,  prepared  from  /j-chlorotoluene,  melts  at  48-5°,  and  boils 
at  225°-230°.  J)i-^-cUorohenzyl  bromide  boils  at  280°-29()°  ;  the  corresponding 
chloride  at  288°.  Tri-^-chlorohenzyl  chloride  boils  at  196°  (Jackson  a.  Field,  Ber.  xi. 
904).  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg  {Licbigs  Aimalen,  cl.  286),  by  treating  trichlorotoluene 
with  chlorine  at  the  boiling  heat,  obtained  a  trichlorobenzyl  chloride  boiling  at  273° 
(vi.  282). 

■p-Iodobenzyl-compotmdfi. — The  bromide,  C.CH-Br.H.H.I.H'*-',  formed  by 
heating  ^-iodotoluene  in  bromine-vapour,  best  between  116°  and  150°,  crystallises  in 
white  flat  needles  having  an  aromatic  odour,  and  attacking  the  mucous  membranes  ;  it 
melts  at  78"75°,  sublimes  in  needles,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readil}-  in 
hot  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide.  The  alcohol,  C^.CH-OH.H.H.I.R-, 
prepared  from  the  bromide  by  boiling  with  water,  or  from  the  corresponding  acetate 
by  means  of  aqueous  ammonia,  crystallises  from  carbon  sulphide  in  white  scales 
having  a  silky  lustre  and  unpleasant  odour;  it  melts  at  7r7o°  ;  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  ethei',  benzene,  and  carbon  sulphide.  The  cyanide,  C^fPI.CH-CN,  prepared 
from  the  bromide,  crystallises  in  white  nacreous  plates  melting  at  50'5°,  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  sulphide,  and  benzene.  Heated  at  100° 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  iodophenylacetic  acid, 
C«H^I.CH-.GOOH  (see  a-ToLuic  acid).  The  thiocyanatc,  C^H^I.CH^.SCN,  is  obtained 
from  the  bromide  by  means  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  as  an  oil  which  gradually 
solidifies,  but  after  purification  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms  long  white 
shining  plates  melting  at  40°.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  is  moderately  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  benzene,  carbon  sulphide,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (Mabery 
a.  Jackson,  Ber.  xi.  55). 

TOX.VS2^SSUI.PH03a-XC  iLCIBS,  C«H'(CH=')SO=^H.  The  three  toluene- 
sulphonic  acids  (o-,  m-,  and  p-)  are  formed,  together  with  the  corresponding  chlorides, 
by  treating  toluene  (1*12  pt.)  cooled  to  10°  with  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  (2'8  pts.), 
the  reaction  taking  place  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

2C'Hs  +  3S0-C1(0H)  =  C^H^SO^H  +  C^H^SO'^Cl  +  H-SO^  +  2HC1. 

The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  ponr  the  toluene  by  successive  portions  into  the 
cooled  sulphuric  hydroxychloride.  The  mixed  sulphonic  chlorides  may  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  product  by  pouring  the  whole  into  ice-cold  water ;  and  on  cooling 
these  mixed  chlorides  to  —20°,  the  j7(7m-compound  separates  in  the  solid  state,  while 
the  ortho-  and  meta-compounds  remain  liquid.  These  chlorides  may  be  converted 
into  the  corresponding  amides,  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation. 
Toluoneparasulphonic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  corresponding  chloride,  purified  l)y 
crystallisation  from  ether,  by  boiling  it  with  water ;  the  ortho-  and  meta-acids  by 
heating  the  corresponding  amides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  former  at  135°-14()°, 
the  latter  at  150°  (Claesson  a.  Wallin,  Ber,  xii.  1848). 

The  table  on  p.  2008  exhibits  the  properties  of  several  salts  of  the  three  acids  thus 
prepared,  and  of  the  corresponding  amides. 

The  three  toluenesulphonic  acids  are  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sulpliurous 
acid  on  the  corresponding  diazo-coniponnds  (F.  Miiller  a.  Wiesinger.  Ber.  xii.  1348). 
The  meta-^c,\&  is  further  obtained  by  debromination  of  the;;-bromotoluene-//?-sulphonic 
acid,  CH'  :  SO^H  :  Br=l  :  3  :  4,  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
at  160°-180°  on  p-bromotoluene ;  also  by  dechlorination  of  the  orthochloro- 
toluenesulphonic  acid  described  by  Hiibner  a.  Majert  (p.  2013). 

The  following  salts  and  derivatives  of  the  meta-  and  ortho-sulphunie  acids  are 
described  by  Hubner  a.  Post  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxix.  1-69),  the  description  of  the 
salts  differing  in  several  instances  from  those  givm  by  CJaessun  a.  "Wallin. 
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  I   

Thin    crystalline    scales.  |  Thin  leaflets.    Very  easily 
Very  soluble  and  deli-  j    soluble.  Deliquescent, 
quescent. 


Para 


C'H^SO^H  +  H-0. 
Crystallises  better  than  the  | 
isomerides.    Long  thick 
leaflets,  or  flat  prisms. 
Deliquescent. 

Long  prisms,  like  nitre. 
Soluble. 


C'H^SO^Na  +  SH^O. 
Eectangular  plates;  easily 
soluble. 


Long  plates,  easily  soluble. 

(C^H^S03)-Ca  +  4H20. 
Crystallises   well   in  ap- 
parently monoclinic 
prisms.    Easily  soluble. 


(C^H^S0=»)2Ba  +  H^O. 
Tufts  of  slender  needles. 
1  pt.  dissolves  in  4*8  pts. 
water  at  12°. 

(C^H^S03)2Pb. 
Long  needles,  moderately 
soluble. 

(C^H'S03)2Mg  +  GH^O. 

(C^H''S0=')2Zn  +  GH^O. 
Four-sided  pointed  prisms. 

(C^H'SOO'^Cd  + 
Large  rectangular  plates. 


(C^H'S03)*-^Mn  +  6W0. 
Large  rectangular  plates. 

(C^H^S03)20u  +  GH^O. 
Needles  and  oblique-angled 
plates. 

C^H^SO^Nm 
Crystallises  from  water  and 
alcohol  in  leaflets.  Spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water ; 
more  so  in  alcohol.  1  pt. 
amide  in  515  pts,  of  water 
at  4°,  or  in  13-5  pts.  of 
alcohol  at  5°.  M.  p.  136°. 


C^H^SO^K  +  H^O. 
Needles  or    thin  plates, 
united  to  form  nodules. 
Very  easily  soluble. 

C^H^SO^Na  +  H20(?) 
Long  leaflets,  very  soluble. 


C^H^SO^Ag. 
Long  leaflets,  very  soluble. 

(C'H^S03)2Ca  +  3H20. 
Long  flne  needles ;  very 
easily  soluble. 


(C'H^S03)-^Ba  +  H^O. 
Crystallises  indistinctly. 
1  pt.  in  4-4  water  at  12°. 


(pR'SC^Y^h  +  3H'^0. 
Eectangular  plates,  easily 
soluble. 

(C^H^S03)2Mg  +  8H20. 

(C'H^S03)-Zn  +  7H20. 
Eectangular  leaflets. 

(C^H^S0=»)2Cd  +  5H20. 
Small  oblique-angled  plates 


(C'H^SOO^Mn  +  7H20. 
Plates,  or  radiating  tufts. 

(C^H'S0=')2Cu  +  4H20. 
Leaflets. 


C^H^SO^Nm 
Crystallises  from  alcohol 
I  and  water  in  long,  leafy 
forms.  Sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  more  so  in 
alcohol.  1  pt.  amide  in 
248  pts.  water  at  9°,  or 
in  5*7  pts.  of  alcohol  at 
5°.    M.  p.  107°-108°. 


C^H^SO^K  +  H^O. 
Tables  of  rhombic  or  almost 
quadratic  habit.  Soluble. 


C^H^SO^Na  +  H^O. 
Plates,  easily  soluble. 


C'H^SO'Ag. 
Plates,  easily  soluble. 

Separates  from  its  solutions 
on  cooling,  in  leafy 
crystals. 

(C^H^S03)2Ba  +  H^O. 
Thin  laminae.    1  pt.  in  26 
water  at  12°. 


(C^H^S03)2Pb  +  H^O. 
Crystalline  scales,  sparingly 
soluble. 


(C^H^S03)2Mg  +  7H''^0. 

(C^H^S0=')2Zn  +  7H20. 
Large  prisms. 

(C'H^SO')-Cd  +  2H20. 
Small  rectangular  plates, 
very  soluble. 

(C^H^S03)2Mn  +  2mO. 
Square  plates. 

(C^H^S0=*)2Cu  +  4H20. 
Six-sided  leaflets. 


C^H^SO^NH^. 
From  water  and  alcohol 
in  quadratic  octohedrons 
and  prisms.  Insoluble  in 
cold  water ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  1  pt. 
amide  in  958  pts.  water 
at  9°,  or  in  28  pts.  of 

1    alcohol   at   5°.     M.  p. 

I  153°-154°.  
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Tcluenemetasulphonic  acid,  C^.CH^H.SO^H.H^  —  The  barium  salt, 
[C^H*(CH^)SO^]-Ba  f  2H^0,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  a  crys- 
talline powder.  The  lead  salt,  [C«H»(CH'^)S03]2Pb  +  2H20,  crystallises  from  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  in  thin  plates  grouped  in  rosettes,  and  from  absolute  alco- 
hol in  long  needles.  The  calcium  salt,  [C''H'*(CH3)S0^]'Ca,  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
On  heating  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  the  salt  separates  in  small  glistening 
plates,  which  redissolve  on  cooling.  The  sodium  salt,  C''H^(CH^)SO^Na  +  ^H-O,  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol  in  large  shining  plates. 
The  potassium  salt,  C®H''(CH^)SO^K  +  |-H-0,  is  a  similar  compound,  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  plates  resembling  naphthalene. 

Metatoluenestd'phonic  chloride,  C''H^(CH^)S0'-C1,  is  a  limpid  pale-yellow  liquid, 
having  a  penetrating  smell.  It  does  not  solidify  at  —  10°,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
water  even  at  130°.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  C^H''(CH^)80^NH^,  crystallising 
from  water  at  40°  in  large  plates,  and  at  20°  in  thin  needles  melting  at  90°-91°. 

Metatolyl  sulphydrate,  C^H'*(CH')SH,  is  formedby  acting  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  chloride.  It  is  a  heavy  refractiv^e  liquid,  having  a  powerful  smell,  and 
attacking  the  skin.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  the  disulphide, 
[C''HXCH3)S2],  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  about  150°. 

Tolueneorthosulphonic  acid,  C^CH^SO^H.H^  obtained  by  the  action  of 
water  and  sodium-amalgam  on  jS-parabromotoluenesulphonic  acid,  forms  very  soluble 
salts.  The  lead  salt,  (C'H'SO^)-Pb  +  ^B?0,  crystallises  in  needles.  The  barium  salt, 
(C'H^SO^y-'Ba  +  4H--'0,  and  the  j^otassium  salt,  C^H'SO^K  +  H^O,  form  monoclinic 
plates  ;  the  anhydrous  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  needles.  The  chloride,  C'H'SO'-.Cl, 
is  an  oily  liquid.  The  amide,  which  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
crystallises  in  monoclinic  plates  melting  at  152°-153°. 

Orthotolyl  Sulphydrate,  C^CH^.SH.H\  prepared  by  treating  the  chloride  of  the 
brominated  acid  just  described  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting 
bromotolyl  sulphydrate  with  sodium-amalgam  and  alcohol,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  soft  glistening  plates  insoluble  in  water.  Its  lead  salt,  [C''H'»(CH^)S]2Pb,  is  a  bright 
brick-red  precipitate  which  readily  absorbs  oxygen  and  turns  white  (Hubner  a.  Post). 

Tolueneparasulphonic  acid,  C.CH^.H.H.SO^H.H^,  is  converted  by  fusion 
with  sodium  formate  into  paratoluic  acid,  the  reaction  being  similar  to  that  by 
which  terephthalic  acid  is  formed  from  parasulpho benzoic  acid :  C^H^.SO^H  + 
CHNaO-  =  C«H«02-FSO-^HNa.  The  yield  is  small,  but  paratoluic  acid  is  the  only 
product  (Eemsen,  Ber.  viii.  1412). 

Toluenedisulphonic  Acids,  C«H3(SO^H)-.CH3.  The  table  on  p.  2010  exhibits 
a  comparison  of  the  properties  of  the  a-  and  /3-di'sulphouic  acids  obtained  by  Hakansson, 
and  the  7-acid  by  Senhofer  (vii.  1170,  1171). 

Gnehm  a.  Ferrer  prepare  {Ber.  x.  542)  toluenedisulphonic  acid  by  adding  1  pt.  of 
toluene  by  small  portions  to  3  or  4  pts.  of  sulphuric  anhydride  melted  in  a  capacious 
flask  by  means  of  hot  water ;  then  heat  the  mixture  to  150°-180°  for  two  hours,  and 
ultimately  for  a  short  time  at  200°.  The  dark  syrupy  liquid  thus  formed  contains  a 
disulphonic  acid  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  Hakansson's  o-acid.  The  same 
acid  is  formed  on  passing  the  vapour  of  toluene  into  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  240°. 

Bromotoluenesulphonic  Acids,  C''H^Br(SO^H)CH^  (Hubner  a.  Post,  Licbigs 
Annalcn,  clxix.  1-69).  (1).  Parabromotoluene  dissoh'ed  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
either  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80°  or  at  160°-180°,  yields  two  monosulphonie 
acids,  distinguished  as  a  and  jS,  the  constitution  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

CH^  SO'H  Br 
a-acid  ...  .  .1:3:4 
)8-acid        .       .       .  .1:2:4 

The  two  acids  may  be  separated  by  recrystallisation  of  their  barium  salts,  that  of  the 
a-acid  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  i8-salt. 

a-Parabromotolucne-sul'phonic  acid  is  a  very  soluble,  crystalline  laminated 
mass.  The  barium  salt,  [C«H3Br(CH3)S03]2Ba  +  7H'0,  forms  colourless,  well-defined, 
long  and  compact  rhombic  needles.  The  lead  salt,  \C^W^Y{CW)^O^fVh  +  3H-0,  is 
obtained  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  long  needles,  which,  when  rccrystallised 
from  a  dilute  solution,  are  converted  into  small,  light  yellow,  compact  rhombic  plates. 
The  strontium  salt,  [C^E:'Bv(CB.^)S0^Y-St+7B.^0,  crystallises  in  hard,  four-sided 
pvramids. 

The  a-amidc.  C^n^'Br{CB.^)SO-.^E.-,  obtained  by  treating  the  impure  chloride  of 
tlie  acid  with  solid  ammonium  carbonate,  and  then  adding  concentrated  ammonia, 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  and  crystal- 
Uses  in  long,  soft,  silky  needles,  melting  at  lol°-ir)2°. 
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a-Acid 

;3-Acid 

■y-Acid 

Free  acid  . 

Viscid  ;  bears  a  heat 
of  more  than  100° 
without  decom- 
position. 

Viscid,  mixed  with 
crystals ;  decom- 
posed at  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath. 

Potassium  salt 

Firmly  coherent 
crusts  ;  crystals 
with  faces  curved 
like  a  weaver's 
shuttle  ;  contain- 
ing 1  mol.  WO, 
which  is  scarcely 
given  off  at  160°, 
certainly  not  at 
110°. 

Nodular  groups  of 
microscopic  crys- 
tals. 

Short,  well-defined 
prisms  containing 
1  mol.  H^O  ;  gi\dng 
off  water  and  be- 
coming opaque  on 
exposure  to  the 
air. 

Ammonium  salt  . 

Beautiful  limpid  six- 
faced  prisms  or 
tablets,  containing 
1  mol.  WO. 

Small  thin  tablets. 

Easily  soluble 
needle  -  shaped 
crystals,  often  ap- 
pearing crossed. 

Barium  salt. 

Crystallises  with 
difficulty  in  small 
prisms,  containing 
at  17°  1-33  pt. 
water  to  1  pt.  salt ; 
at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures 1^  to  2, 
at  100°  1  mol. 
water. 

Indistinctly  crystal- 
line crusts,  con- 
taining 1  mol. 
WO ;  the  solution 
at  15°  contains 
11*66  pts.  water 
to  1  pt.  salt. 

Easily  soluble  crys- 
talline pulp ;  in 
the  air-dried  state 
it  contams  3|H'-0. 

Cadmium  salt 

Eadio-crystalline 
.  mass,     or  long 
slender  needles. 

Easily  soluble 
gummy  mass. 

Silver  salt  . 

Colourless,  rather 
large  crystals,  with 
curved  faces.  The 
only  anhydrous 
salt.  Blackens 
slightly  when  ex- 
posed to  light. 

— 

Yellow  crystalline 
deposits,  gradually 
blackening  when 
exposed  to  light; 
contains  2  mol. 
H^O;  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the 
anhydrous  state. 

a-Nitro--p-bromotok(enesulpkonic  acid,  G'^W^'Br{'NO'^){CW)SO^R,  produced  by  adding 
the  anhydrous  barium  salt  to  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  crystallises  in  small,  pale- 
yellow,  deliquescent  needles,  and  forms  very  soluble  salts.  Its  barium  salt, 
[0<'H'^Br(N02)(CIP)S0^]-Ba  +  H-0,  separates  by  slow  evaporation  in  thin  yellow 
needles,  and  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  crystals  resembling  sal-ammoniac.  The 
lead  salt,  [C«H2Br(N02)(CH=*)S03pPb -f- piH^O,  crystallises  in  colourless,  glistening 
octohedrons,  or  sometimes  in  needles,  which  also  contain  water,  but  are  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  the  octohedrons.  The  strontmm  salt,  [C«H2Br(N02)(CH=')S03]--^Sr  +  ^WO, 
crystallises  in  thin,  fan-shaped  needles.  The  sodium  salt,  C^H-Br(N02)(CH3)SO^Na, 
forms  long  and  very  thin  needles. 

a-Parabromnsulphohcnzoicacid,\s  prepared  by  boiling  potassium  a-parabromotoluene- 
sulphonate  with  a  chromic  acid  solution.  On  concentrating  the  solution,  the  salt 
C**H3Br(CO-H)S03K -f- H^O   crystallises   out  in  thin  needles.      The   harium  salt, 

C^H^Br jgQ3^|Ba  +  iWO,    crystallises    in    thin,   glistening   plates;    the  salts 

C«I-PBr|  gQj'J  Ca,  and  C^H^Br  j-^Qg  |  Pb  +  2H20  form  small  needles. 

R-Parahromotoluenesulpho  ale  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
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sparingly  in  ether,  and  forms  a  crystalline  laminated  mass.  It  is  not  converted  into  an 
isomeric  modification  by  heatingit  to  210°.  lt?,harmmsa!t,  [C^H^BrrCH^jSO^J^Ba  +  H'^O, 
crystallises,  when  a  dilute  solution  is  slowly  evaporated,  in  hard,  compact  plates,  and 
from  a  concentrated  solution  in  very  thin  and  brilliant  plates.  If  it  be  mixed 
with  one  of  the  isomeric  salts,  or  with  the  calcium  salt,  it  separates  from  a  concen- 
trated solution  as  a  white  powder.  The  lead  salt,  [C6H3Br(CH3)S03]2pb  +  SH^O, 
crystallises  in  silky,  stellar  needles.  The  calcium  salt,  [C«H3Br(CH3)SO=*]2Ca  +  411^0, 
is  very  soluble,  and  forms  either  thin,  long  rhombic  needles,  or  compact  plates. 
The  sodium  salt,  C«H3Br(CH^)S0='Na  +  H-0,  crystallises  in  thin,  transparent,  four- 
sided  prisms.  The  magnesium  salt,  [C«IPBr(CH3)SO'*]2Mg  +  S.^H^O  (?),  forms  soft 
silky  tufts,  and  [C«il'Br(CH«)S03]-Sr  +  H^O  thin  plates."  The  cop«cr  salt, 
[C«H3Br(CH3)S03]2Cu  +  7H-0,  crystallises  in  large,  pale-blue  plates. 

The  ^-chloride,  C'^H^Br(CH^)S02Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
thloride  on  the  acid  or  its  sodium  salt,  crystallises  from  chloroform  in  plates,  melting 
at  about  35°,  and  having  a  peculiar  smell. 

The  fi-amide,  C«H='Br(CH3)S02.NH2  crystallises  from  water  in  long,  slender, 
glistening  needles,  melting  at  166°-167°. 

fi-Mtrobromotoluenesulphonic  acid,  C*^H-Br(NO-)  CH^)SO-H,  formed  by  adding 
dry  i8-parabromotoluenesulphonic  acid  to  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  crystallises 
from  ether  in  deliquescent  scales,  having  a  very  bitter  taste.  Its  barium  salt 
[C«H2Br(N02)(Cff)S03]-Ba  +  2H20.  crystallises  in  warty  needles.  The  lead  salt, 
[C«H-Br(N02)(Cff^)S03]-Pb  +  3H-0,  separates  from  solution  in  ether -alcohol  in  thin, 
colourless  needles.  The  coj^per  salt,  [C^}l-Br{NO-){CIl^)SO^]-Cu  +  6H-0.  forms 
microscopic,  four-sided  green  prisms.  The  silver  salt,  C'*H-Br(NO-)(CII=^)SO^Ag, 
is  a  precipitate  consisting  of  glistening  scales.  The  strontium  salt, 
[C«H-Br(N02)(CH3)SO=']'Sr+7H20,  dissolves  freely  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms 
small  yellow  needles.  The  sodium  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  could  not  be  obtained  in 
distinct  crystals. 

B-Parahromosulphobenzoic  acid,  C^II^Br(S0^H)C02JI.— Wlien  )8-parabromotoluene- 
sulphonic  acid  is  boiled  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  a  large  portion  is  completely 
destroyed,  while  another  is  slowly  oxidised  to  the  corresponding  benzoic  acid,  which 
forms  a  deliquescent  mass,  and  yields  very  soluble  salts.  The  barium  and  calcium 
salts  consist  of  microscopic  plates. 

Orthobromotoluene-onetasulphonic  acid,  CH^  :  Br  :  SO^H  =1:2:3  or 
1:2:  5. — Orthobromotoluene,  gently  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  yields  only 
one  sulphonie  acid,  the  barium  salt  of  which,  when  treated  with  sodiurn-amalgam, 
yields  we/ct-toluenosul phonic  acid  :  hence  the  constitution  of  the  orthobromosulphonie 
acid  must  be  represented  by  one  of  the  formulae  above  given,  but  the  reactions  hitherto 
studied  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  between  them.  The  salts  of  this  acid  crystallise 
well,  and  do  not  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  till  heated  above  1 00°  ;  only  a 
few  of  them  give  it  off  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium,  salt,  [C''H^Br(CIi-^)SO^]-Ba -f- 
2H-0,  forms  rhomboidal  plates  ;  the  strontium  salt  is  a  very  similar  body.  The 
calcium  salt  crystallises  very  slowly  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  compact  rhombic 
six-sided  plates  containing  2II-0.  The  lead  salt  crystallises,  with  2H-0,  from  verv 
strong  solutions  in  very  thin  small  plates,  and  from  a  dilute  solution  in  tufts  of 
needle-shaped  crystals.  The  sodium  salt,  C'^H^Br(CH^)SO^Na  +  iH'O,  forms  well- 
defined  brilliant  rhomboidal  plates.  The  potassium  salt  crystallises,  also  with  |H-0, 
in  plates  or  short  thick  white  needles.  The  copper  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  crystal- 
lises in  very  thin  light-coloured  plates ;  the  zinc  salt  in  small  glistening  needles  ;  the 
magnesium  salt  in  small  scales. 

The  chloride,  C'^H''Br(CH3).S0-Cl,  prepared  by  treating  the  dry  sodium  salt  with 
phosphorus  pentachloridc,  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  needle-shaped 
crystals,  and  having  a  pungent  smell.  It  crystallises  from  ether  in  large  plates, 
melting  at  52°-53°.  It  is  but  slowly  acted  upon  by  caustic  soda  or  boiling  water, 
dissolves  sparingly  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  without  change  in  fuming 
nitric  acid.  At  250°  it  begins  to  boil,  and  at  260°  it  is  decomposed  into  charcoal, 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  C"H''I3rCl(CH-').  When  heated  with  water  at  200°  for  several 
days,  it  is  reconverted  into  orthobromotoluene-sulphonic  acid,  no  isomeric  modification 
being  formed. 

The  af/iide,  C*^H^Br(CPP)80-.NH2,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely 
in  boiling  water,  very  readily  in  alcoliol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  long  glistening 
needles,  melting  at  133°-13-4°,  and  boiling,  wnth  dei-omposition,  at  about  290°. 

OrtJiobromotolyl  sulphydrate,  C**H^Br(CH^)SH,  is  formed  by  boiling  the  chloride 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  refractive  limpid  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
smell,  and  boiling  with  decomposition,  but  volatilising  with  steam.  The  lead  salt  is 
a  bright  yellow  precipitate.    On  heating  the  sulphydrate  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or 
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acting  on  the  sodium  salt  with  alcoholic  iodine,  the  disulphide,  (C^H^Br(CH^)S)2  is 
formed,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  small  needles,  and  from  a  mixture  of  xylene  and 
alcohol  in  long  needles  melting  at  66°-58°. 

Orthohromo7iitrotoluenesulphonic  acid  is  a  deliquescent  mass,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  free  acid,  as  well  as  its  salts,  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  The 
following  four  salts  crystallise  from  water  in  microscopic  but  well-defined  crystals : 

[C«H2Br(N02)(CH3)S03]2Ba  +  'IW-O, 

[0«H2Br(N02)(OT)S03]Pb  + 

[C«H'^Br(N02)(Cff)S03]2Ca 

C«H2Br(N02)(CH=^)S03K. 

C«H2Br(N02)(CH3)S03Na  +  H20  crystallises  in  tufts  of  long  needles,  and  is  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  preceding  salts. 

Orthohromosulphobenzoic  acid,  C^H^Br(SO^H)CO-H,  was  prepared  by  oxidising 
the  barium  salt  of  the  corresponding  toluenesulphonic  acid  with  chromic  acid  solution. 
Its  potassium  salt,  C'*H^Br(C02H)S0^K  +  ^H^O,  crystallises  from  water  in  thin  plates 

resembling  naphthalene.    The  barium  salt,  C^R^Bvi^Q^  >  3a.  +  211'^ 0,   separates,  on 

adding  alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution,  in  tufts  of  glistening  and  very  thin 
needles.    When  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  it  yields  toluene-metasulphonic  acid. 

The  lead  salt,  C^H^Br  |       1  Pb  +  2H^0,  forms  small  white  glistening  needles  ;  the 

calcium  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  forms  long  silky  needles. 

Orthohromotolueneparasulphonic  acid,  CH^  :  Br  I  SO^H  =1:2:4,  is 

formed  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  the  diazo-compound,  C^H'*  |  ^^^J^^^,  pro- 
duced by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  alcohol  in 
which  orthotoluidine-parasulphonic  acid  is  suspended  (p.  2017).  Its  potassium  salt, 
C'H^BrSO^K,  forms  nodular  groups  of  microscopic  very  soluble  needles.  The  barium 
salt,  (C'H'*BrS0^)2Ba  + 2H20,  crystallises  in  irregular  microscopic  plates,  which  dis- 
solve sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  do  not  give  off  their  water  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  lead  salt,  (C^EL^BrS03)''=Pb  +  2^H20,  forms  nodular  masses  without  recognisable 
crystalline  form.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  gives  off  part  of  its 
crystallisation -water  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  chloride  melts  at  54°  ;  the  amide 
separates  from  hot  water  in  microscopic  prisms  which  melt  at  151°,  dissolve  sparingly 
in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  (Hayduck,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  206). 

Nitro-orthobromo toluene -parasulphonic  acid,  C^.CH^.Br.NO-.SO^H.H.H, 
or  C^CH^.Br.H.SO^H.NO'MI,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  the 
nitro-diazotoluenesulphonic  acid  obtained  by  adding  orthotoluidine-parasulphonic  acid 
to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  (p.  2017)  ;  also  by  nitration  of  orthobromotoluene-p-sulphonic 
acid.  It  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  compact  mass  of  microscopic  needles  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  barium  salt,  [C^H5Br(N'0^)S03]-Ba  +  3H'"0, 
crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles  which  have  a  satiny  lustre,  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  do  not  give  off  any  water  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
chloride  crystallises  in  microscopic  needles  ;  the  amide,  C''H''Br(N0'^)S0-NH2,  separates 
from  alcohol  in  long  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Both  these  compounds  when  heated  decompose  without  previous  fusion. 

The  nitro-acid  is  converted  by  ammonium  sulphide  into  an  amidorthobromotoluene 
parasulphonic  acid — obtained,  however,  only  in  an  impure  and  amorphous  state-  - 
which  is  converted  by  sodium-amalgam  into  metatoluidine-parasulphonic  acid, 
:  NH2  :  S03H=  1  :  3  :  4  (Hayduck). 

Tribromotoluene-parasulphonic  acid,  CH^  :  Br  :  Br  :  SO^H  :  Br  = 
1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  5  or  1:2:3:4:6,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  diazotoluene-para- 
sulphonic  acid  with  hydrobromic  acid,  as  a  yellowish  deliquescent  mass.  Its 
barium  salt,  (C^H^Br^SO^j-Ba-i- l^H^O,  crystallises  in  white  nodules  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water ;  the  potassium  salt,  C^H'*Br^SO^K,  in  dazzling  white  needles,  very 
soluble  in  hot,  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chloride  is  an  uncrystallisable 
viscid  oil ;  the  amide,  a  reddish  non-crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling 
water  (Hayduck,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxiv.  354). 

Metabromotoluenesulphonic  acid. — The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  meta- 
bromotoluene  might  give  rise  to  four  isomeric  acids,  viz.,  OW^  :  Br  :  S0^H  =  1  :  3  :  2, 
1  :  3  :  4,  1  :  3  :  5,  and  1:3:6;  and,  according  to  Wroblewsky  (vii.  1172),  three  of 
these  are  actually  produced.  Grete,  on  the  other  hand  (Ber.  vi.  790  ;  viii.  565  ; 
Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxvii.  233),  finds  that  this  reaction  gives  rise  to  only  one  sulphcnic 
acid,  the  salts  of  which  exhibit  the  following  characters : — The  barium  salt, 
(C'H^BrSO'')-Ba,  crystallises   in  laminae   resembling   naphthalene  (Wroblewsky's 
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)3-salt),  the  first  and  last  crops  of  crystals  being  exactly  alike.  The  strontium  salt, 
(C'H^I3rSO^)-8r  + H^O,  forms  nodular  groups  of  short  triangular  colourless  lamina?, 
hygroscopic  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The  calcium  salt,  (C^H''BrSO^)-Ca+ 2H-'0, 
crystallises  in  large,  transparent,  shining,  six-sided  prisms,  often  flattened  to  long 
six-sided  plates,  which  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be  of  rhombic  form  and  very 
sharply  defined..  ^The  anhydrous  salt  is  scarcely  at  all  hygroscopic.  The  magnesium 
salt,  (C^H'^BrS0^)2Mg  +  GH^O,  crystallises  in  concentrically  radiate  groups  of  snow- 
white  shining  needles  which  do  not  give  off  their  water  till  lieated  above  200^.  It 
is  very  soluble  and  extremely  hygroscopic.  The  copper  salt,  {C'K'^BvSO^yCu  +  iH^O, 
forms  pale  blue  rhombic  tablets  often  grouped  in  rosettes.  Its  neutral  solution  has 
a  fine  green  colour,  and  the  solid  salt,  when  dehydrated  at  220°,  acquires  a  splend"d 
dark  green  colour  changing  to  light  green  on  cooling.  At  250°  it  turns  brown.  The 
lead  salt,  (C^H®BrSO^)-Pb  +  SH^O,  has  the  aspect  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  appears 
under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  sharply  defined  tablets  grouped  in  rosettes.  The 
potassium  salt  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  alcohol  as  an  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  on  trituration  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
When  fused  with  potash  it  yields  salicylic  acid  (Grete). 

A  hromotoluenemetasulphonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcohol  underpressure 

on  the  diazo-compound  C'H^Br<^-j,^^T^^   obtained  from  bromoparatoluidine-meta- 

sulphonic  acid  (p.  2021),  and  forms,  after  purification,  a  colourless  crystalline  mass. 
Its  potassimn  salt,  C^H'^BrSO^K,  crystallises  from  a  moderately  dilute  solution  in  fine 
prisms.  The  barium  salt,  2(C^H'*BrS0^)''^Ba  +  7H-0,  forms  long  thick  needles  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  The  lead  salt,  (C^H«BrS03)2Pb  +  SH^O,  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  groups  of  long  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chloride  melts 
at  53°  ;  the  amide  at  134°  (v.  Pechmann,  Ber.  vii.  1718). 

ClUorotoluenesulphonic  Acids,  C^H^CLS03  =  C«H3C1(S0^H).CH3.  From  the 
mixture  of  chlorotoluenes  produced  by  passing  chlorine  into  toluene  in  presence  of 
iodine,  Vogt  a.  Henniger  obtained,  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  two  iso  • 
merie  chlorosulphonic  acids  (vii.  878,  1172),  and  more  recently  Hiibner  a.  Majert 
{Ber.  vi.  790)  have  in  like  manner  obtained  three  chlorotoluenesulphonic  acids,  which 
may  be  separated  by  means  of  their  barium  salts. 

Orthochlorotoluenesulphonic  acid. — The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid, 
C'H"C1S0^K  + ^H^O,  crystallises  in  large  colourless  quadratic  tables,  truncated  at 
the  summits,  and  having  a  nacreous  lustre  ;  becomes  anhydrous  at  100=* ;  is  more 
soluble  than  either  of  the  three  preceding  salts.  The  sodium  salt  resembles  the 
potassium  salt  in  appearance  and  in  its  amount  of  water,  but  is  more  soluble.  The 
ammonium  salt,  C^H^CISO^NH''  +  H'-O.  forms  rosettes  of  dull  colourless  needles.  The 
barium  salt,  (C^II^CiSO^)-Ba  +  2H-0,  forms  small,  somewhat  elongated  lozenge-shaped 
laminse,  often  with  truncated  summits,  and  usually  grouped  together  by  their  narrow 
edges.  They  have  a  strong  lustre  when  dried,  and  become  anhydrous  at  180°.  The 
calcium  salt,  (C'H'^ClSO^)'Ca  +  2H20,  forms  radiate  groups  of  long  flat  crystals, 
truncated  at  the  ends.  The  lead  salt,  (C^H«ClSO^)'^Pb  +  2H-0,  forms  rosettes  of  short 
compressed  needles,  truncated  at  the  ends,  and  having  a  strong  lustre.  The  copper 
salt,  (C'H''ClS0=*)Cu  +  iH20,  forms  well-defined  thick  blue  crystals  of  the  regular 
system.  The  cuprammonium  salt  forms  small  regular  crystals  of  a  splendid  dark  blue 
colour. 

This  chlorotoluenesulphonic  acid  yields  by  oxidation  an  orthochlorosulpho- 
benzoic  acid,  the  acid  potassium  salt  of  which,  C''H='C1(S03K)(C02B:)  +  IPO,  crys- 
tallises in  felted  groups  of  slender  asbestos-like  needles  ;  the  normal  barium  salt, 
C«H='Cl(S03BaC02)  +  2H-'0,  in  indistinct  stellate  groups  of  small  needles;  and  the 
normal  lead  salt,  C«ffCl(S03PbC0-)  +  2H20,  in  indistinct  nodules. 

By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam.,  the  orthochlorotoluenesulphonic  acid  is  eon- 
verted  into  toluenemetasulphonic  acid  (p.  2008).    Hence  its  constitution  mast  be 

CH3  :  CI :  S03H=  1  :  2  :  3  or  i  :  2  :  5. 

a-Parachlorotoluenesulphonic  «cir/.— The  barium  salt,  (C"II''ClSO^)'Ba  + 
-^-H-0,  forms  long  pointed  needles  which  on  recrystallisation  yield  groups  of  small 
highly  lustrous  laminae  with  truncated  summits.  It  dissolves  in  7  pts.  water  at  14-5°. 
The  sodium  salt,  C^H^'ClSO^Na  +  5H-0,  forms  long  pointed  needles,  or  small  highly 
lustrous  elongated  quadrilateral  crystals  with  truncated  summits. 

^-ParachlorotoUienesulphonic  acid. — The  'potassium  salt,  C^H''C1S0^K  + 
H^O,  crystallises  only  from  very  strong  solutions  in  delicate  colourless  needles  having 
a  silky  lustre ;  it  readily  forms  supersaturated  solutions.  The  barium  salt, 
(C'H^ClSO^)'Ba  +  H-0,  forms  thick  amber-yellow  nodules  or  transparent  crystalline 
crusts  or  colourless  microscopic  lannnse.  The  calcium  salt,  (BH^O),  forms  rosettes  of 
small  truncated  tables  or  small  elongated  efflorescent  laminae.    The  lead  salt,  (8H^0), 
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forms  rosettes  of  snow-white  needles.  The  copper  salt,  (7H-0),  forms  large  light  blue 
brittle  laminae.  The  cupr ammonium  salt  forms  crusts  of  small  thick  crystals  having  a 
deep  indigo-blue  lustre  and  efflorescing  in  the  air. 

The  barium  salts  of  the  ortho-  and  of  the  jS-par.ichlorosulphonic  acid  agree  in 
ci'ystalline  form  and  amount  of  water  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  brominated 
acids. 

Zodotoluenesulphoinic  Acids.  Paraiodotoluene,  like  the  corresponding 
bromo-compound,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  yields  two  isomeric  sul- 
phonic  acids. 

fi-Paraiodotoluenesulphonic  acicZ,  C''H^(CH^)I.SO^H,  is  prepared  by  very 
gradually  mixing  paraiodotoluene  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride, both  dissolved  in  chloroform.  It  is  a  colourless,  deliquescent,  crystalline  mass, 
which  does  not  give  up  any  iodine  to  caustic  soda-solution  at  200°.  Its  potassium 
salt,  C'H'^I.SO^K  +  H'-O,  forms  shining,  very  soluble  laminse.  The  sodittm  salt, 
C'H'^I.SO^Na  +  ^H^O,  forms  dense  aggregates  of  whetstone-like  very  soluble  crystals. 
The  iarmm  sa^z;,  (C^H''ISO^)-Ba  + H-0,  crystallises  in  thin  laminae:  it  is  the  least 
soluble  of  the  salts  of  this  acid.  The  calcium  salt,  (  + 3H-0),  forms  very  soluble 
needles  having  a  silky  lustre ;  the  copjjer  salt,  {  + d'H.-O),  light  blue  easily  soluble 
needles.  The  amide,  C'H**I.SO-NH^  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  melt  at  178°- 
179°,  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  more  readily  in  alcohol. 

The  barium  salt  of  a-Paraiodotolucmesulphonic  acid  separates  from  the  last  mother- 
liquors  of  the  i8-salt  after  prolonged  sojourn  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  long,  colourless, 
very  soluble  needles,  which  have  the  composition  (C'H"ISO'')-'Ba  +  4H-0,  and  retain 
the  same  amount  of  water  on  recrystallisation  (H.  Glassner,  Ber.  viii  560). 

XJitrotoluenesuIpbonic  Acids.  Far  anitro  toluene  ortho  sulphonic 
acid,  C«.CH3.S03H.II.NO'-.H-,  which  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  j^-nitrotoluene  (vii.  1173),  crystallises  from  water  in  trans- 
parent,, well-defined,  rhombic  table^s  or  prisms,  which  have  the  composition 
C'H«(N02)S0='H  +  2|H20,  give  off  their  water  at  130°,  and  melt  at  133-5°.  From  a 
solution  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  separates  anhydrous,  and  then 
melts  at  130°.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  100  pts. 
of  the  aqueous  solution  contain  67  71  pts.  of  the  hydrated  acid  at  23°,  and  71  "45  pts. 
at  28°.  The  barium  and  lead  salts  have  the  composition  assigned  to  them  by  Beilstein 
a.  Kuhll)erg  ;  the  latter,  however,  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  or  at  120°,  gives 
off  only  l^H'-'O,  the  rest  (^H-O)  at  190°.  Tho  pofassit/m  and  ammonium  salts  fovm 
long,  slender,  anhydrous  needles.  The  chloride,  C'H^(N0-)S0-C1,  crystallises  from 
ether  in  rhombic  tablets  melting  at  43°  to  44-5°,  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  in 
chloroform,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  The  amide,  C^H''(N0''^).S0-NH2,  separates  from 
aqueous  solution  in  long  brittle  needles  melting  at  186°,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  still  more  in  ammonia.  By  reduc- 
tion with  hydrogen  sulphide  it  yields  the  corresponding  amido-acid  (Jenssen,  Lieb. 
Ann.  clxxii.  230). 

Hart  a.  Eemsen  (Ber.  x.  1046),  by  treating  paranitrotoluene  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid,  obtained  two  isomeric  mononitro-acids,  separable  by  means  of  their 
calcium  salts,  the  solution  first  depositing  long  needles  having  the  composition 
[C'H^(N02)S0^]'Ca  +  4H'0,  and  afterwards,  together  with  these,  large  monoclinic 
prisms  containing  eH^O,  which  retained  their  form  on  recrystallisation.  Which  of 
these  two  salts  is  derived  from  Beilstein  a.  Kuhlberg's  acid  is  a  point  not  yet  determined . 

DinitrotoluenesulphoBic  Acids,  C"H2(N02)2(S03H).CH3  (H.  Schwanert, 
Lieb.  Ann.  clxxxvi.  342 ;  Ber.  x.  28).  When  a  mixture  of  toluene  and  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  contains^-  and  o-toluenesulphonic  acids — or  a  mixture  of  toluene, 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  strong  nitric  acid,  which  contains  o-nitrotoluene-^-sul- 
phonic  acid  (in  excess)  and  ^-nitrotoluene-o-sulphonic  acid — is  boiled  for  some  time 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  two  dinitrotoiuenesulphonic  acids  are  produced.  The  dinitro- 
tolueneorthosulphonic  acid  produced  from  the  o-nitrotoluene-jp-sulphonic  acid — and 
therefore  the  more  abundant  of  the  two — is  easily  purified  by  means  of  the  sparing 
solubility  of  its  barium  salt ;  less  easy  to  purify  is  the  dinitro-acid  obtained  from 
paranitrotolueue-ortho-sulphonic  acid,  the  barium  salt  of  which  is  a  pale-yellow, 
easily  soluble,  granular  mass,  having,  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  composition 
[C^H5(N02)-S03]-Ba  +  4^0. 

Dinitrotoluen  e-parastil'phonic  acid,  the  only  one  of  the  two  which  has  yet 
been  exactly  investigated,  is  prepared  as  follows :  To  a  cooled  mixture  of  200  g. 
toluene  with  an  equal  volume  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  at  first  by  drops, 
about  I  kg.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'5  ;  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  retort  as  long  as  red 
fumes  are  given  off ;  and  the  distillate  is  then  poured  back,  this  treatment  being 
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repeated  five  or  six  times,  and  finally  the  nitric  acid  is  distilled  off  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  residual  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water,  which  separates  a  small  quantity  of  dinitrotoluene  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered, 
strongly  concentrated,  and  redissolved  in  water;  and  one-fourth  of  the  solution,  after 
neutralisation  with  lead  carbonate,  is  mixed  with  the  remaining  three-fourths.  The 
solution  filtered  from  the  lead  sulphate  —which  is  free  from  lead — is  then  mixed  with 
a  strong  solution  of  barium  chloride,  whereupon  it  deposits,  together  with  a  little 
barium  sulphate,  crystalline  barium  dinitrotolueneparasulphonate,  which  may  be  puri- 
fied by  reerystallisation  from  hot  water.    The  average  yield  of  this  salt  is  330  grams. 

The  acid  separated  from  this  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  in  pale-yellow 
rhombic  prisms,  C^H^(NO-)-SO^H  +  2H-0,  which  soon  change  to  a  sandy  powder  ; 
when  very  slowly  separated,  however,  it  does  not  exhibit  this  latter  character ;  it 
acquires  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  in  sunshine,  and  slowly  becomes  moist  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Its  taste  is  very  sour  and  bitter.  It  begins  to  soften  at  110°,  gives  off 
its  water  of  crystallisation  at  140°,  and  melts  at  165°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  salts  are  for  the  most  part  but  slightly  soluble,  become 
yellow  to  brownish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  detonate  sharply  when  heated. 

The  potassium  salt,  C'H^(NO-)'SO^K,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt 
with  potassium  carbonate,  crystallises  from  water  in  long  white  rhombic  prisms  ; 
from  alcohol  in  small,  shining,  strongly  refractive  plates.  It  dissolves  in  191  pts. 
water  at  14-5°,  in  1190  pts.  94  per  cent,  alcohol  at  22°,  more  freely  in  the  same 
liquids  at  their  boiling  points,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  ammovium  salt, 
C^H^(NO-')'>SO'^NH^,  obtained  by  neutralisation,  forms  white,  flexible,  rhombic  prisms 
soluble  in  24  pts.  water  at  18°.  The  bariurn  salt,  [C^Hs(N0'^)S03]'-^Ba  f  4H'-'0, 
crystallises  in  white  silky  prisms,  which  have  a  very  bitter  tnste,  and  do  not  give  off 
their  water  completely  below  160°  The  calcium  salt,  [C^H^NO'-^y-SO^J-Ca  +  2H-0, 
forms  groups  of  white  needles  and  scales.  The  lead  salt,  obtained  by  neutral- 
ising the  acid  with  lead  carbonate,  crystallises  from  hot  aqueous  solution  in  warty 
groups  of  yellowish  needles  containing  [C'H^(NO-)-SO^]-Pb  +  2H-0  ;  from  the  con- 
centrated mother- liquor  in  yellow  laminae  with  3  mols.  H'-'O.  The  copper  salt, 
[C'H^(N0-)-S0^]2  + 4H-0,  forms  blue-green  oblique  rhombic  prisms  which  give  off 
their  water  at  160°. 

The  chloride,  C"H^(NO-)-SO-Cl,  is  prepared  by  heating  the  potassium  salt  with 
phosphorous  pentachloride  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°  for  several  hours,  washing  the 
viscid  product  with  hot  water,  pressing  and  drying  the  residue,  and  exhausting  the 
residue  with  boiling  ether.  It  crystallises  from  ether  in  slender  needles  or  long 
rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  123°-125°,  and  dissolve  also  in  alcohol. 

The  amide,  C^H''(NO-)-SO-NH-,  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
chloride,  and  purified  by  reerystallisation  from  hut  ammoniacal  water  with  the  aid  of 
animal  charcoal,  forms  white  laminar  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid  ;  from 
alcohol  it  crystallises  in  rhombic  needles.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  becomes 
coloured  when  dried  in  the  air,  and  melts  at  203°. 

ilmidotoluenesulplionic    iLcids,    or  Toluidinesulphonic 

c  i  ds,  C^H^NSO^'  =  C^H^CCH^XNH'OCSO^H). 

(1).   Orthotoluidine-metasulplionic         Acid,  most  probably 

:  NH-'  :  SO='H=l  :  2  :  5.  This  acid  is  obtained:  a.  Together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  more  soluble  isomeride,  by  heating  orthotoluidine  with  twice  its  weight  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  at  160°-180°  (Gerver,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxix.  373).  )8.  By 
the  action  of  heat  on  ethylsulphate  of  orthotoluidine  (Pagel,  Ber.  vii.  1392) : 

(C--^H^)(Caii»N)SO*  -  C^IPNSO^^  +  C-H«0. 

7.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  orthotoluidine  sulphate  (Nevile  a.  Winther,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  1880.  xxxvii.  625) : 

(C'H"'N)2S04  =  H^o  +  C^H^N  +  C^ff'NSO^ 

5.  By  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  orthonitrotoluene-metasulphonic 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol  under  pressure  on  o-nitrodiazotoluene- 
wi-sulphonic  acid  (Nevile  a.  Winther). 

This  sulphonic  acid  crystallises  from  water  in  yellowish  oblique  rhombic  prisms  or 
plates,  C'IPNS03H  + 2H-0,  which  lose  their  water  at  120°  and  crumble  to  a  yellowish- 
white  powder.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  absolute 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform.  Its  potassium  salt,  C'H'^NSO^K  +  ^H'-'O,  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  forms  silky  crystals.  The  sodium 
salt,  C'H**NSO^Na  + H-0,  forms  feathery  crystals,  and  dissolves  freely  in  water, 
more  sparingly  in  dilute  alcohol.  The  barium  salt,  (C^H^NS03)2Ba  +  3H'^0,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  long  striated 
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six-sided  prisms.  The  lead  salt,  {CmNSO^f^h  +  l^R^O,  crystallises  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  compact,  white,  six-sided  prisms.  The  silver  salt,  C'H**NSO^Ag,  is  a  white 
precipitate  consisting  of  small  plates.  When  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves  with 
partial  decomposition,  which  however  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  white  plates. 

Orthotoluidinesulphonic  acid  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  heating  this 
solution  strongly,  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off.  AVhen  the  acid  is  distilled  with  potash, 
orthotoluidine  passes  over,  and  the  residue  contains  sulphuric  acid  and  only  a  trace 
of  sulphurous  acid.  On  adding  bromine  in  small  quantity  or  in  excess  to  the  aqueous 
mhxiiou,  tribromorthotoluidine  (m.  p.  112)  is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains 
dibromorthotoluidine-sulphonic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  (Grerver). 
According  to  Nevile  a.  Winther,  on  the  other  hand,  bromine  slowly  added  to  the 
aqueous  acid  in  quantity  not  exceeding  the  molecular  proportion,  forms  no  precipitate 
but  only  a  slight  reddish  opalescence ;  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  boiled,  filtered,  and 
evaporated,  a  ^;?c»??obromotoluidinesulphonic  acid,  C'H^(NH2)BrS0^H,  crystallises  out ; 
and  on  further  addition  of  bromine,  a  copious  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
after  purification  by  two  or  three  distillations  in  a  current  of  steam,  crystallises  from 
ether  in  long  white  needles,  melting  at  43-46°,  and  identical  in  every  respect  with 
the  dibromorthotoluidine,  C.CH^NH^.Br.H.Br.H,  already  mentioned  (p.  1989). 

From  the  constitution  of  this  dibromotoluidine  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  sulpho- 
group  in  the  toluidinesulphonic  acid  from  which  it  was  formed,  must  occupy  one  of 
the  meta-positions,  3  or  5  with  regard  to  the  CH^  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  melting  points  of  the  sulphochloride  and  sulphonamide  obtained  from  the  toluene- 
sulphonic  and  bromotoluenesulphonic  acids  produced  from  this  acid.    On  passing 


powder,  which  when  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  is 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  a  bromotoluenesulphonic  acid  ;  the  potassium  salt  of 
which,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  is  converted  into  a  sulpho- 
chloride, C^H»(NH2)S0-C1,  melting  at  55-6°-56-6°,  agreeing  therefore  nearly  with  the 
broraotoluenesulphochloride  (m.  p.  52°-53°),  described  by  Hiibner  a.  Miiller  (Zeitschr. 
f.  Chem.  1870,  449)  as  having  the  sulpho-group  in  the  meta-position  relatively  to 
CH^.  The  chloride  heated  with  ammonia  gives  an  amide  melting  at  1 46*2-147'2°. 
The  toluenesulphonic  acid  obtained  by  heating  the  above-mentioned  orthotolylene- 
diazine  sulphite  under  pressure  with  alcohol,  or  by  reducing  the  bromotoluenesulphonic 
acid  with  sodium-amalgam,  gave,  on  treating  its  potassium  salt  with  PGP,  a  liquid 
sulphochloride  which  yielded  with  ammonia  an  amide  melting  at  106'6°-107'5° 
(Nevile  a.  Winther),  at  104°  (Pagel). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  sulpho-group  is  ortho-  or  para-  to  the  amido-group,  meta- 
bromorthotoluidine-metasulphonic  acid, 


was  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  for  several  hours  with 
the  view  of  removing  the  su.lpho-group,  and  leaving  a  monobromorthotoluidine  ;  but 
instead  of  this  a  mixture  was  obtained  consisting  of  a  dibromorthotoluidine  melting 
at  43°-44°,  and  two  monobromorthotoluidines,  one  an  oil,  the  other  a  solid  body 
melting  at  54°-57°  (ordinary  bromotoluidine),  whence  it  appeared  that  whichever  of 
the  two  monobromotoluidines  was  first  formed,  was  partly  decomposed  into  dibromo- 
toluidine and  toluidine,  and  partly  converted  into  an  isomeric  monobromotoluidine. 
To  discover  which  of  the  two  monobromotoluidines  was  formed  in  the  first  instance, 
ordinary  monobromorthotoluidine,  which  is  known  to  have  the  structure 
C'.CH^.NH^.H.H.Br.H,  was  heated  with  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  at  170°,  or  above, 
for  many  hours,  but  without  undergoing  any  alteration.  This  seemed  to  show  that 
the  liquid  bromotoluidine,  C.CH^.NH'^.Br.H^,  must  be  the  immediate  product  of  the 
removal  of  the  sulphur-group  from  the  metabromorthotoluidine-metasulphonic  acid. 
But  to  obtain  further  evidence  of  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  the  bromo- 
toluidine, C^.CHlNH^.Br.H^  by  another  process.  For  this  purpose  metabromometace- 
toluide,  C''.CH».H.Br.H.NH(a^H30).H,  was»nitrated  with  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-52,  and  1  vol.  of  sp.  gr.  1-45,  and  the  acetyl-group  was  removed 
from  the  resulting  nitro-compound  by  dissolving  it  in  a  freshly-made  mixture  of 
2  vol.  sulphuric  acid  and  1  vol.  water.  In  this  manner  a  base  was  obtained  melt- 
ing at  87°-88°,  and  having  the  structure  of  7i^-brom-o-nitro-m-toluidine, 
C^'.CH^NO^.Br.H.NHlH,  the  NO^-group  taking  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the 
NH2,  according  to  a  law  previously  established  (p.  1987).  This  nitrobromotoluidine 
treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrous  gas  in  alcohol  was  converted  into  metabromortho 
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nitrotoluene,  C*^.CH*.NO^Br.H^  which  distilled  with  steam  as  an  oil,  and  gave, 
on  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  liquid  monobromotoluidine, 
C^.CH^.NH'^.Br.H.H.H.  Lastly,  on  heating  this  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  tube  at  160°  for  twelve  hours,  and  distilling  the  contents  with  steam,  a  substance 
was  obtained  which  melted  at  40°-47°  ;  and  on  neutralising  the  residue  in  the  flask 
and  continuing  the  distillation,  an  oil  was  obtained,  together  with  crystals  melting  at 
53'55°  (ordinary  monobromorthotoluidine  melts  at  55°-56°),  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  bromotoluidine  which  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  decomposition  of  metabrom- 
orthotoluidine-metasulphonic  acid  must  have  the  constitution  C'.CH'.NH^Br.H.H.H : 
consequently  the  acid  just  mentioned  must  be  represented  by  the  formula 
C.CH^NH'^.Br.H.SO^H.H,  and  the  corresponding  orthotoluidine-metasulphonic  acid 
by  the  formula  C^.OT.NH^.H.H.SO^H.H,  or  CH^  :  NH"^  :  SO^H  =  1:2:5  (Nevile  a. 
Winther). 

Orthotoluldine-parasulphonic  Acid,  C.CH^.NmH.SO^H.H^  is  obtained, 
together  with  paratoluidine-orthosulphonic  acid,  by  the  following  process  :  A  number 
of  litre-flasks  are  charged  with  200  c.c.  toluene  and  200  c.c.  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
and  shaken,  at  first  gently,  afterwards  more  briskly,  to  make  the  liquids  mix.  To  the 
viscid  or  crystalline  mixture  of  ortho-  and  paratoluenesulphonic  acid  thus  produced, 
nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*5  is  added  by  drops,  the  liquids  being  strongly  shaken  after 
each  addition,  and  then  left  to  cool,  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  till  the  addition 
of  a  further  quantity  of  nitric  acid  no  longer  produces  any  rise  of  temperature.  The 
mixture  of  orthonitrotoluene-parasulphonic  and  paranitrotoluene-orthosulphonic  acids 
is  then  poured  into  a  sixfold  volume  of  water,  and  the  mixture,  strained  from  any 
dinitrotoluene  that  may  have  separated,  is  neutralised  with  calcium  hydrate.  The 
acids  are  separated  by  means  of  their  barium  salts,  or  better  of  their  lead  salts 
(the  salt  of  the  orthonitro-acid  in  either  case  separating  out  first),  and  then  converted 
into  amido-acids  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide.  If  the  nitro-acids  have  been 
separated  by  means  of  their  calcium  salts,  the  amido-acids  formed  from  them  require 
a  further  purification  by  conversion  into  barium  salts,  that  of  the  orthamido-acid 
crystallising  out  first,  while  that  of  the  paramido-aeid  remains  in  the  mother-liquor 
(Weckwarth,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  191  ;  Ber.  vii.  450). 

Orthotoluidine-parasulphonic  acid  crystallises  in  needles  and  prisms  (Weckwarth). 
100  pts.  of  water  at  11°  dissolve  0-974  parts  of  it ;  hot  water  dissolves  it  much  more 
abundantly  (Hayduck,  iizc^.  clxxii.  204,  and  clxxiv.  343;  Ber.  vii.  552  and  1353). 
Its  warm  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  dark  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  On  adding  a 
few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  and  diluting 
with  water,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  boiled  it  turns  yellow 
(Weckwarth).  The  barium  salt,  [C'H6(NH'0SO=']-Ba  + 2^H20,  forms  beautiful  crys- 
talline plates,  which  give  off  their  water  over  sulphuric  acid,  dissolve  easily  in  boiling, 
less  easily  in  cold  water.  The  lead  salt,  [C^H*(NH2)SO^]2Pb,  forms  yellowish  prisms, 
much  less  soluble  than  the  barium  salt  (Hayduck). 

The  acid  is  not  altered  by  heating  at  200°  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  with 
the  exception  of  slight  carbonisation,  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  from  the  paratoluidinesulphonic  acids  (p.  2018).  When  distilled  with 
potash  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  aniline  ;  by 
fusion  with  potash  at  a  moderate  heat  it  yields  o-amidobenzoic  (anthranilic)  acid.  It 
is  not  altered  by  fusion  with  sodium  formate.  Distilled  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  distillate  smelling  of  quinone,  from  which  however  only 
very  small  quantities  of  microscopic  tablets  can  be  obtained.  By  the  action  of 
fotassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acidit  is  converted  into  trichlorotoluquinone. 

which  crystallises  in  large,  shining,  yellowish  plates,  melting  at  232° 

(p.  2029). 

Orthotoluidine-parasulphonic  acid  is  converted  by  bromine  into  dibromortho- 
toluidine-j;-sulphonic  acid,  C^H*Br2(NH2)S03H,  which  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  needles  containing  1  mol.  H'-O  (p.  2021);  by  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol  into  a 

di azin-compound,  C'H®<^j^^-^^,  which  forms  a  crystalline  powder  exploding 

when   struck,   and    by   cold   fuming    nitric    acid   into    a  nitrodiazin-com- 

poun  d,  Cm'(NO^)<l^^^y,  which  separates  on  dilution  with  ice-cold  water  as  a 

bulky  white  precipitate  exploding  by  heat  and  by  percussion. 

Metatoluidine-orthosulpbonic  Acid,  C.CH^H.NH^.H.H.SO^K  (Lorenz, 
Liehigs  Annalen,  clxxii.  185  ;  Ber.  vii.  449).  This  acid  is  produced,  together  with  a 
disulphonic  acid,  by  heating  1  pt.  metatoluidine  with  3  pts.  fuming  sulphuric  acid  at 
160°-175°;  on  diluting  the  product  with  water,  the  morosul phonic  arid  is  precipi- 
tated, while  the  disulphonic  acid  remains  in  solution. 
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Metatoluidine-orthosulphonic  acid  crystallises  in  thick  rhombic  plates,  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  carbonise  without  previous 
fusion  when  heated  above  275°  The  barium  salt,  (C^H8NSO^)3Ba  +  QH^O,  crystal- 
lises in  thin  plates  or  long  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  lead  salt, 
(C^H«NS03)"^Pb  +  3|H20,  forms  crystalline  nodules. 

i?rowMze,  added  in  excess  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  decomposes  it  completely 
into  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  bromide,  and  a  tribromotoluidine,  C^H-Br^.CH^ 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  reddish  needles  melting  at  95°  (p.  1998).  On 
treating  the  toluidine-sulphonic  acid  immersed  in  alcohol  of  60  per  cent,  with  nitrous 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  diazo-acid,  which  when  boiled  with  alcohol  yields  toluene- 
orthosulphonic  acid.  This  shows  that  the  amido-acid  is  a  metatoluidine-orthosul- 
phonic acid, 

CW  :  som  :  NH2  =  1  :  2  :  3  or  1  :  2  :  5. 

Lorenz  represents  it  by  the  first  of  these  formulae ;  in  other  words,  he  regards  it  as  a 
consecutive  modification  ;  but  since  the  experiments  of  Nevile  a.  Winther  have  shown 
that  SO^H,  like  Br,  NO^,  &c.,  when  directly  introduced  into  an  amido-comp.ound,  takes 
by  preference  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the  NH^-group,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  acid  in  question  has  the  unsymmetrical  constitution  1:2:  5. 

The  metatoluidine-disulphonic  acid,  formed  as  above  mentioned,  decomposes  very 
readily  on  evaporation  into  the  monosulphonic  acid  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Treated 
vrith  baryta-water  and  carbon  dioxide,  it  yields  an  acid  barium  salt, 
(C^H^N.S03H.S0=')2Ba-h  12^H20,  crystallising  in  felted  groups  of  slender  needles, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  160°.  The  lead  salt,  C^H^NCSO^'J^Pb  +  2H20,  forms 
hard  yellowish-white  crusts,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Paratoluidine-ortbosulphonic  Acid,  Cs.CH^SO^H.H.NH^.H^  (Jenssen, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  230  ;  Ber.  vii.  55).  This  acid,  identical  with  the  toluidine- 
sulphonic  acid  described  by  BufF  and  by  MalysehefF  (vi.  28S  ;  vii.  1179),  is  formed, 
together  with  the  ^;;i-modification,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  paratoluidine, 
and  by  reduction  of  paranitrotoluene-orthosulphonic  acid  (p.  2014)  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  It  crystallises  in  hard  colourless  rhombohedrons,  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  warm  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  red  by 
ferric  chloride.  On  dissolving  it  in  a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  liquid 
remains  clear  on  dilution  with  water,  and  becomes  blood-red  on  boiling.  These 
characters  distinguish  it  from  the  o-p-acid  (Weckwarth,  p.  2017).  Bromine  added 
to  its  boiling  aqueous  solution  forms  a  bromamidosulphonic  acid,  C^H^Br(NH2)S0^H 
(p.  2020),  convertible  into  a  diazin-eompound  which  crystallises  in  small  yellow  or 
brown  needles,  and  may  be  transformed  by  the  usual  methods  into  the  corresponding 
toluene-,  eresol-,  bromotoluene-,  and  chlorotoluene-sulphonic  acids.  The  tohiene- 
sidphonic  acid  thus  obtained  is  identical  with  the  )8-acid  described  by  A.  Wolkow 
(vii.  1168) ;  the  brominated  acid,  with  the  parabromotoluenesulphonic  acid  of  Hiibner 
a.  Post  (p.  2009) ;  and  the  chlorinated  acid  with  the  )8-parachlorotoluenesiilphonic 
acid  described  by  Hiibner  a.  Majert  (p.  2013).  The  paracresolsiclphonic  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  C^H«(0H)S03H  +  511^0,  is  different  from  that  which  Engelhardt  a.  Lat- 
schinofF  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  paracresol  (vi.  506). 

Paratoluidine-metasulphonic  Acid,  C«.CH^H.S03H.NH2.H2  (H.  v.  Pech- 
mann,  Lieb.  Ann.  clxxiii.  195).  This  acid,  first  described  by  Sell  (v.  527),  is 
formed,  together  with  paratoluidine-orthosulphonic  and  a  paratoluidine-disul- 
phonic  acid,  by  heating  paratoluidine  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  relative 
quantities  of  these  acids  obtained  vary  with  the  temperature,  the  metasulphonic  acid 
being  produced  most  abundantly  at  comparatively  low,  the  ortho-  and  the  di-sulphonie 
acid  at  higher  temperatures.  Direct  experiment  shows  that  each  of  the  monosul- 
phonic acids,  when  heated  for  twenty  minutes  at  180°-200°  with  twice  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  partly  converted  (the  metasulphonic  acid  for  the  greater  part) 
into  the  isomeric  monosulphonic  and  the  disulphonic  acids.  The  separation  of  the 
metasulphonic  from  the  orthosulphonic  acid  is  facilitated  by  the  greater  solubility  of 
the  former  in  water  and  especially  in  alcohol.  The  separation  may  also  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  lead  salts,  the  metasulphonate  being  but  sparingly 
soluble,  the  orthosulphonate  very  easily  soluble,  in  water.  The  disulphonate  remains 
in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  two  monosulphonates. 

The  paratoluidine-metasulphonic  acid  thus  prepared  agrees  for  the  most  part  in 
its  properties  with  that  described  by  Sell,  Malyscheff,  and  BufF  (vii.  1179).  It  dis- 
solves at  ordinary  temperatures  in  10  pts.  water,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
quite  insoluble  in  ether.  The  crystals  effloresce  over  sulphuric  aci(J,  and  give  off 
their  water  completely  at  130°.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  red  by  ferric 
chloride,  especially  when  heated.    The  acid  heated  with  water  at  130°  is  resolved 
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into  sulphuric  acid  and  toluidine,  the  latter  being  also  formed  on  distilling  the  acid 
with  potassium  hydroxide.  On  fusing  it  with  the  latter,  till  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  slackens  considerably,  the  chief  product  obtained  is  parahydroxybenzoic 
acid.  It  is  not  altered  by  fusion  with  sodium  formate.  The  barium  salt, 
(C^H"NS0^)2Ba  +  3H-0,  crystallises  from  strong  solutions  in  colourless  six-sided 
laminae,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  giving  olf  their  water  at  130°. 
The  lead  salt,  (C^H«N.S03)-'Pb  +  2H-0,  forms  long  colourless  needles,  much  less  soluble 
than  the  barium  salt. 

The  corresponding  diazin-compound,  which  is  best  prepared  by  treating  the  amido- 
acid  with  nitrous  acid  and  alcoliol  under  water  at  30°-4()°.  is  converted  by  heating 
with  alcohol  under  pressure  into  toluenemetasulphonic  acid  (p.  2018),  by  boiling  with 
water  into  paracresolmetasulphonic  acid  (p.  2009),  and  by  hydrobromic  acid  into 
parabromotoluene-metasiilphonic  acid  (p.  2021). 

Paratoluidine-metasulphonic  acid,  when  added  to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  is  con- 
verted into  orthonitrodiazotoluene-metasulplionic  acid,  which,  when  boiled  with  alcohol 
under  pressure,  yields  an  o-nitrotoluene-w-sulphonic  acid  convertible  by  ammonium 
sulphide  into  o-toluidine-w-sulphonic  acid  (p.  2015).  The  ^>toluidine-«2-sulphonic 
acid,  brought  into  contact  with  2  mol.  bromine,  is  completely  resolved  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  dibromotoluidine  : 

C^H«(NH'-^)SO='n  +  2Br^  +  H-0  =  C^H^Br^.NH^  +  SO^H^  +  2HBr. 

With  a  larger  quant  it}'  of  bromine  a  similar  reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  tribromotoluid  inc.  When,  however,  bromine-vapour  (1  mol.)  is 
passed  through  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  (jp-m)  acid,  there  is  formed — together 
with  a  precipitate  of  dibromotoluidine — a  bromoparatoluidine-metasulphonic  acid 
(p.  2021),  which  remains  in  solution  and  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  means  of  its 
sparingly  soluble  barium  salt. 

Bromamidotoluenesulpbonic     or    Bromotoluidinesulphonic  Acids, 

C«H=*Br(NH''^).CH.=^  M.  Schiifer  {Liehigs  Annalen,  clxxiv.  357  ;  Ber.  vii.  1355)  has 
prepared  the  bromamido-acids  analogous  to  Hubner  a.  Post's  nitrobromotoluene- 
sulphonic  acids  (p.  2010)  by  reduction  with  ammonium  sulphide ;  also  the  correspond- 
ing diazin-acids  or  tolyl-diazinsulphites  by  treating  the  amido-acids  with  nitrous  gas 
and  alcohol,  and  from  these  by  boiling  with  water,  the  corresponding  cresol-sulphonic 
acids.  A  comparative  view  of  the  properties  of  these  several  derivatives  is  given  in 
the  following  table  : 


Derivatives  of  uitro-o- 
broiiiotoluene-7n- 
sulpbonic  acid 

Derivatives  of  nitro-p- 
bromotolueue-  m- 
sulphonic  acid 

Derivatives  of  miro-p. 
bromotoluene-o- 
sulphonic  acid 

Free  amido-a 

cid 

Cr3'stallises  hot  from 
water  in  long  rhom- 
bic  laminae,  from 
alcohol  in  nodules. 
Dissolves   at  21° 
in  188  pts.  water, 
and    in    32  pts. 
alcohol.  Resolved 
by    bromine  and 
water     into  sul- 
phuric   acid  and 
tribromotoluidine, 
which  crystallises 
from     alcohol  in 
yellow  needles,  and 
volatilises  with 
steam    in  nearly 
white  flocks  melt- 
ing at  82°. 

Crystallises  from 
water  in  grey- white 
needles.  Very 
sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  more  free- 
ly in  alcohol. 

Crystallises  from 
water  in  small  well- 
defined  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in 
Avater  (1  pt.  in  31), 
more  freely  in  al- 
cohol ;  yields  with 
bromine  and  water 
a  tribromotoluidine 
which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  yel- 
low shining  scales 
melting  at  72°. 

Barium  salt  . 

[C^H^Br(NH-)S03]2Ba 
+  H^O.  Micros- 
copic square  plates, 
very    soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol. 

[C^H^Br(NH0SO^]-Ba 
+  4H-0.  Small, 
white  nodules. 

[Cai>Br(NH-)S08]^Ba 
+  211-0.  White, 
easily  soluble  mi- 
croscopic needles. 
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Derivatives  of  nitro-o- 
bromotoluene-m- 
sulphonic  acid 

Derivatives  of  nitro-j9- 
bromotoluene-m- 
sulphonic  acid 

Derivatives  of  nitro-p- 
bromotoluene-o- 
siilphonic  acid 

Lead  salt 

[C^H5Br(NH2)S03pPb 
+  H^O.  Easily 
soluble,  elongated 
plates,  turning  yel- 
low in  the  air. 

Sodium  salt  . 

C^H«(NH2)S03Na 
+  2mO.  Indistinct, 
microscopic,  very 
soluble  crystals. 

Diazin-com- 
pound 

Brownish,  easily  de- 
composible  pow- 
der,  converted  by 
water  and  by  hy- 
drobromic  acid  into 
one  and  the  same 
cresol  sulphonic 
acid. 

Short,  thick,  red 
needles,  exploding 
by  percussion,  and 
easily  decomposed 
by  water,  alcohol, 
and  hydrobromic 
acid. 

Pale  red  microscopic 
(rhombic  ?)  crystals, 
detonating  when 
struck     or  when 
heated    to  160°. 
Easily  decomposi- 
ble.    Converted  by 
HBr  into  dibrom-o- 
toluenesulpho- 
nic  acid. 

Cresol  sill  phonic 
acid 

Brown  syrup. 

Barium  salt  . 

Prepared  with  water: 
greyish-white,  in- 
distinct, very  sol- 
uble crystals,  con- 
taining 4H'^0.  Pre- 
pared with  HBr : 
Spicular  crystals 
containing  3H-0. 

[C^H»Br(0H)S03]Ba 
+  ffO.  Easily 
soluble  laminae. 

[C'H^Br(0H)S03pBa 
+  SH^O.  Easily 
soluble,  long  white 
branched  needles. 

Lead  salt 

[C'H^Br(OH)S03]2Pb 
+  2H20.  Long 
white  four-sided 
prisms,  quickly 
turning  yellow  on 
exposure  to  the  air 

Bromoparatoluidine-ortho sulphonic  acid,  C^H^Br(NH2)S0''H,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  ^-toluidine-o-sulphonic  acid 
(p.  2018),  crystallises  in  white,  shining,  slender  needles,  which  become  dark  on 
exposure  to  light,  and  in  solution  ;  dissolve  but  very  sparingly  in  water  even  at  the 
boiling  heat ;  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  dissolve  with  moderate  facility 
in  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acid.  It  does  not  yield  bromotoluidine  when  fused 
with  potash.  Its  potassium  salt,  C'H^BrNSO^K  +  H^O,  forms  thick,  hard,  soluble 
prisms.  The  barium  salt,  (C^H'BrNS03)2Ba-i-  TH^O,  crystallises  from  water  in  thick 
prisms,  from  alcohol  in  beautiful  needles  ;  gives  off  almost  all  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion over  sulphuric  acid  ;  dissolves  easily  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol.  Lead  salt, 
easily  soluble  laminae.  Silver  salt,  white  needles,  which  very  easily  turn  brown,  and 
are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  (Jenssen,  Liebig^s  Annalen,  clxxii.  230  ;  Ber. 
vii.  55).    According  to  Weckwarth  {Ber.  vii.  450),  this  brominated  acid,  treated 

under  alcohol  with  nitrous  gas,  is  converted  into  adiazin-compound,  C'^H^Br<^j^  N-^' 

which  when  heated  with  alcohol  yields  a  bromotoluenesulphonic  acid,  apparently 
identical  with  "Wroblewsky's  jS-acid  (vii.  1172)^  and  therefore  consisting  of  meta- 
bromotoluene-orthosulphonic   acid  (p.  2012).    Consequently  the  bromamido-acid 
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under  consideration  must  be  a  metabromoparatoluidine-orthosulphonic  acid, 
C«.CH3.S03H.Br.NH2.H2  or  C«.CH='.S0='H.H.NH2.Br.H.  This  acid  boiled  with  silver 
nitrate  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  bromine  as  silver  bromide.  With  fuming  nitric  acid 
it  forms  a  red  solution,  which,  when  carefully  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
deposits  after  some  time  shining  yellow  laminae  of  the  diazin-nitro-compound, 

C''H'(NO-)Br<;^j^^j^^,  which  detonate  when  heated,  and  dissolve  in  water  with 

evolution  of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  a  nitrobromocresolsulphonic  acid  (Weckwarth). 

Bromoparatoluidine-metasulphonic  a cit^  is  formed,  together  with  dibro- 
motoluidine,  on  passing  the  vapour  of  bromine  (1  mol.)  through  the  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  paratoluidine-metasulphonic  acid  (p.  2018),  the  dibromotoluidine  being 
precipitated,  while  the  brominated  sulphonic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be 
separated  therefrom  by  means  of  its  sparingly  soluble  barium  salt.  The  free  acid, 
3C'H*Br(NH-)S0^H  +  2H'^0,  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  readily 
soluble,  in  yellow  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  130°,  and 
decompose  without  previous  fusion  at  a  temperature  above  200°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash,  but  when  distilled  with 
potassium  hydroxide  it  yields  bromotoluidine  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  unites  with 
acids  forming  crystallised  salts. 

Potassium  Bromoparatoluidine-metasulphonate,  C^H^BrNSO^K,  forms  thick  colour- 
less prisms,  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  barium  salt, 
(C^H^BrNSO'')-Ba  +  2H-0,  forms  hard,  shining,  colourless  plates,  which  do  not 
effloresce  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  lead  salt,  (C'H'BrNSO^)-Pb,  forms  colourless 
shining  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water.  The  silver 
salt,  C^H'BrNSO^Ag,  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  from  the  solution  of  the  am- 
monium salt  in  thin  short  needles,  and  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long  colourless 
needles.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  turns  grey  when  exposed  to  light. 

The  brominated  amido-acid  is  converted  by  nitrous   acid  into  a  brown-red 

pulverulent  diazin-compoimd,  C'H^Br<^^^,^-^^,  which,  when    heated  with  alcohol 

under  pressure,  yields  a  bromotoluenemetasulphonic  acid  (p.  2013),  (v.  Pechmann, 
Bar.  vii.  4a2). 

Dibromorthotoluidine-paras7ilphonic  acid,  C'H*Br'^(NH-)SO^H  +  H-'O, 
produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  orthotoluidine-parasulphonic  acid  (p.  2017), 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long  capillary  needles  ;  from  hot  alcohol  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles.  Both  these  solvents  dissolve  it  with  difficulty  in  the  cold,  readily 
at  boiling  heat.  At  a  higher  temperature  the  acid  gives  off  its  crystallisation-water 
and  crumbles  to  a  hygroscopic  powder,  and  at  a  still  stronger  heat  (150°)  it  decom- 
poses without  previous  fusion.  The  ba,riiim  salt,  [C'H*Br2(NH2)S0=^]2Ba  + 9H'-'0, 
forms  spherical  groups  of  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  becoming  anhydrous 
over  sulphuric  acid.  Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  nitrodiazin-com- 
pound,  which  forms  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  microscopic  needles  (Hayduck, 
Ber.  vii.  1353). 

Biamidotolueneparasulphonic  or  Tolylenediamlneparasulplionlc 
Acids,  C^H»''N2S03  =  C«H2(NH')2S03H.CH3  (H.  Schwanert,  Liebig's  Aimalen,  clxxxx}. 
360)  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  corresponding  dinitro-acid 
(p.  2014),  and  crystallises  from  hot  water,  in  presence  of  animal  charcoal,  in  white, 
striated,  shining,  translucent^  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  turn  grey  when  exposed 
to  light,  do  not  melt  even  at  280°,  dissolve  in  1470  pts.  water  at  14°,  more  freely  in 
hot  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  quickly  turns  yellowish- 
brown.  The  solutions  of  its  salts  also  quickly  become  dark-coloured  when  evaporated  ; 
they  crystallise  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The 
barium  salt,  (C'H''N'^SO^)^Ba  +  4H20,  is  obtained,  on  evaporating  its  solution  prepared 
with  barium  carbonate,  as  a  blue-grey  amorphous  residue,  which,  after  repeated  solu- 
tion and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  but  not  quite 
white ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  A  lead  salt  has  been  obtained, 
crystalline,  but  not  of  constant  composition.  The  potassium  salt  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  of  its  solution  only  as  a  brown  uncrystallisable  syrup. 

With  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diamido-acid  easily  forms  crystallisable  com- 
pounds, which,  however,  m.ust  be  recrystallised  from  acidulated  water,  since  they  are 
decomposed  by  pure  water.  The  hydrochloride,  C'H'"N-S0',HC1  +  2H'-0,  forms  white 
to  silver-grey,  shining,  short  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  alto  in 
alcohol.  The  hydrobromide  is  analogous  in  composition,  and  exhibits  similar  characters. 
The  nitrate,  C'H"'N•''SO^NO=*H  +  WO,  forms  a  light  felted  faintly  reddish  mass,  com- 
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posed  of  small  oblique  rhombic  needles,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  also  in  alcohol. 
The  sulphate,  (C^H'^N'^SO^J^SO^H^  +  H^O,  crystallises  in  white  shining  rhombic 
laminae. 

Monobromodiamidotoluene-parasulphotiic  acid,  C'^HBr(NH^)2(S0'H).CH^  is  formed 
by  drenching  the  diamido-acid  with  20  pts.  hot  water,  and  adding  bromine  by  drops 
(1  mol.  bromine  to  2  mol.  of  the  acid),  and  crystallises  from  the  resulting  green-blue 
solution  on  cooling  in  small  greyish-green  shining  tablets,  or  short  thick  rhombic 
prisms,  with  unequal  pyramidal  end-faces,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  potassitim 
salt,  CH^BrN^SO^K  +  2^H'^0,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  its  brownish-yellow  solution, 
taking  care  that  no  solid  salt  separates  out  on  the  edges,  in  geodes  of  pale-yellow 
tablets,  very  easily  soluble  m  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to 
100°,  it  gives  off  its  water,  but  does  not  change  colour  ;  but  when  quickly  heated  to 
105°,  or  dehydrated  at  120°,  it  turns  blue,  without  loss  of  weight,  and  then  dissolves 
in  water  with  splendid  blue  colour.  The  yellowish  salt  cannot  be  recovered  from  the 
blue  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  blue  amorphous  salt  (hence  the  pre- 
caution above  mentioned).  The  barkm  salt  is  a  greyish-white  crystalline  substance, 
containing  a  varying  amount  of  barium,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  turning  blue  under 
the  same  circun^stances  as  the  potassium  salt;  the  free  acid  likewise  exhibits  a 
similar  behaviour. 

"When  I  mol.  bromine  is  added  by  drops  to  1  mol.  of  the  diamido-acid  under  20  pts. 
hot  water,  a  greyish-green  crystalline  powder  separates,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  the  mono-  and  dibrominated  acids,  and  when  heated  at  120°  with  hydro- 
bromic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  is  reconverted  into  the  diamidotoluene- 
sulphonic  acid.    Larger  quantities  of  bromine  produce  more  complete  decomposition. 

The  diamido-acid  treated  with  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol  is  converted  into  a  brown- 
red  amorphous  diazin-compound  which  has  not  been  exactly  investigated. 

Kydroxytoluenesulphonic     or    Cresolsulphonlc  Acids, 

C^H'(CH^)OH.SO^H,  are  formed  by  heating  the  corresponding  tolyl-diazin  sulphites, 

C'H«<^-j^^j^T^  (so-called  diazotoluenesulphonic  acids)  with  water  (vii.  932,  934),  and 
by  heating  cresols  with  sulphuric  acid  (vi.  506 ;  vii.  932,  934 ;  viii.  583). 

Orthocresol-joarasulphonic  acid,  C^.CH^.OH.H.SO^H.H^,  which  Engelhardt  a. 
LatschinofF  obtained  by  heating  o-cresol  with  sulphuric  acid  (yi.  507),  may  also  be 
prepared  by  boiling  the  diazin-derivative  of  o-toluidine-p-sulphonie  acid  with  water,  or 
adding  it  to  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  harimu  salt,  [C^H«(OH)SO'']-Ba  +  l^H^O, 
which  crystallises  in  granular  masses  of  microscopic  prisms.  The  potassium  salt, 
C'H**(OH).SO^K  +  |H-0,  separates  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol  as  a  yellowish  crys- 
talline powder,  from  aqueous  alcohol  in  tufts  of  short  needles.  The  acid  fused  with 
potash  is  converted  into  salicylic  acid  (Hayduck,  Ber.  vii.  552). 

A  cresolsulphonic  acid,  apparently  identical  with  the  above,  is  obtained  as  a 
potassium  salt  by  fusing  potassium  toluenedisulphonate  (p.  .2009)  with  potassium 
hydroxide  at  190°-205°.  The  solution  of  the  melt  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
freed  by  means  of  ether  from  small  quantities  of  salicylic  acid ;  neutralised  with 
potassium  carbonate ;  freed  from  potassium  sulphate  by  crystallisation ;  again 
acidulated  to  a  pasty  consistence;  and  mixed  with  ether-alcohol  to  complete  the 
precipitation  of  the  potassium  sulphate.  For  further  precipitation,  the  acid  is  con- 
verted into  the  barium  salt,  which  crystallises  with  great  facility,  and  separated 
therefrom  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  free  sulphonic  acid  crystallises  in  feathery  groups  which  retain  ^  mol.  water 
at  100°  ;  it  melts  at  80°-81°,  and  turns  brown  when  heated  above  100°  ;  it  is  hygro- 
scopic, dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ,ether,  and  its  aqueous  solution  gives  with 
ferric  chloride  a  coloration  which  disappears  on  addition  of  mineral  acids  or  of  alcohol. 
The  potassium  salt,  C'H«(OH)SO^K  +  22:^0,  crystallises  in  well-defined  prisms  which 
dissolve  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  swell  up  at  120°,  melt  without  decomposition  at 
225°-230°,  and  are  decomposed  by  melting  potash  at  260°-270°.  The  sodium  salt 
forms  plates  or  tablets  containing  2  mol.  H'-'O.  The  ammonium  and  cadmium  salts 
crystallise  in  prisms  or  needles.  The  barium  salt,  [C«HXCH3)(OH)SO=']2Ba  + 
crystallises  readily  in  small  prisms,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  becoming  anhydrous  at 
1 70°.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  no  precipitate  with  baryta-water,  but  is  coloured 
blue  by  ferric  chloride.  The  calcium  salt,  (C^H^0<S)2Ca  +  l^H^O,  crystallises  in 
stellate  groups  of  needles  which  become  anhydrous  at  100°.  The  lead  salt, 
(C'H^O^S)''^Pb  +  SH^O,  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
in  silky  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  at  160°.  The  copper  salt,  (C'H'O^S)-Ca  -t- 
SH^O,  crystallises  in  large  square  tablets  ;  the  silver  salt  in  concentric  groups  of 
anhydrous  needles,  which  are  sensitive  to  light;  the  nwc  sctZ2f  in  larger  prisms,  con- 
taining 10^  mol.  water,  of  which  they  lose  8^  at  100°,  the  other  2  at  190-  (C.  Bruner, 
Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxviii.  665). 
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E.  Baumann  {Ber,  xi.  1907)  describes  the  potassium  salt  of  an  orthocresolsulphonic 
acid  obtained  by  heating  o-cresol  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  water,  leaving  the 
solution  to  cool  to  60°-70°,  and  digesting  it  at  that  temperature  with  potassium 
pyrosulphate.  It  crystallises  in  shining  laminse,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  than  potassium  paracresolsulphonate. 

Potassium  cresolsulphonate  (a  mixture  of  several  modifications)  occurs,  together 
with  the  phenolsulphonate,  in  horse-urine.  It  is  somewhat  less  soluble  than  the 
latter  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  reacts  similarly  with  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  but 
decomposes  somewhat  more  quickly  on  keeping,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  during 
the  putrefaction  of  the  urine.  The  dry  potassium  salts  of  the  cresolsulphonic  acids 
are  converted  at  140°-150°  into  sulphonic  acids  which  give  a  deep  blue  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride  (Baumann). 

TOLUIC  ACIBS,  C«H«02  =  C«HXCH3).C00H.  The  ethylic  ether  of  orthotoluio 
acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  on  ortho-iodotoluene  (p.  1994). 
The  acid  separated  from  the  ether  thus  obtained  melts  at  102*5°. 

Orthotoluic  acid  in  alkaline  solution,  heated  with  potassium  permanganate,  is 
oxidised  to  orthophthalic  acid,  C^H"0'  (Weith,  Ber.  vii.  1057). 

Bromoparatoluic  iLcid,  C'*H^Br(CH^).COOB[,  is  prepared  by  dropping  bromo- 
paraxylene  into  a  solution  of  5  to  10  g.  chromic  acid  in  100  g.  glacial  acetic  acid  ; 
heating  the  liquid  on  the  water-bath  for  an  hour  ;  precipitating  with  water  ;  distilling 
(iff  the  undecomposed  bromoxylenc  with  steam  ;  and  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water.  The  acid  thus  produced  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which  Landolph 
obtained  from  bromocymene  (vii.  1175).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
small  shining  needles  melting  at  203*5°-204°  ;  sublimes  in  shining  elongated  laminae. 
Its  harimn  salt,  (C*'H''BrO'-)2Ba  +  4H-0,  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  short 
capillary  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  much  more  freely  in  hot  water.  The 
calcium  salt,  (C**H<^BrO-)'-'Cd-f  3H-0,  is  somewhat  more  soluble,  and  crystallises  in 
arborescent  groups  of  short  hard  needles  (Jannasch  a.  Dieckmann,  Lichigs  Annalen, 
clxxi.  83). 

l^itrotoluic  Acids.  Fittica  {Lichig's  Annalen,  clxxxi.  303  ;  Ber.  vi.  938  ;  vii. 
1357,  1529)  distinguishes  three  mononitrotoluic  acids,  C^H"(NO'-)0'-,  viz. :  a.  Produced 
by  dropping  cymene  into  red  fuming  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-5.  Kept  in  a  state  of  gentle 
ebullition,  this  acid  melts  at  189°. — /3  and  y.  Formed  by  oxidising  liquid  and  solid 
nitrocymene  (p.  622)  respectively  with  chromic  acid.  These  two  acids  resemble  one 
another  in  subliming  without  previous  fusion,  in  forming  very  similar  salts,  and  in  giv- 
ing with  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  salts  white  precipitates  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
7-acid  differs,  however,  from  the  )8-acid  in  being  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
whether  cold  or  hot,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  Moreover, 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  j8-acid  remains  clear  when  mixed  with  solution  of  platinic 
chloride,  whereas  that  of  the  7-acid  gives  after  some  time  a  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. Both  acids  are  scarcely  attacked  by  tin  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
sodium-amalgam  converts  them  into  the  corresponding  diazin-toluic  acids. 

Diazin-toluic  Acids, C"*H'^N20^  =  CO-H.C'H«.N=N.C'H«.C02H.  Thenitro-acid 
in  alkaline  solution  is  left  in  contact  with  the  sodium -amalgam  for  about  a  day,  till 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  excess  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  the  diazin-acid 
is  then  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  extracted  from  the  acetic  solution  by 
other.  The  j8-acid  when  recrystallised  from  boiling  water  forms  yellowish  microscopic 
needles,  which  melt  at  182°-184°,  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid, 
with  moderate  facilit}^  in  boiling  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  cold  water.  The  same  diazin- 
acid  is  formed  in  like  manner  from  a  nitrotoluic  acid,  'y-diazin-toluic  acid,  when  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  forms  tufts  of  yellowish-brown  needles  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  whether  hot  or  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
acetic  acid,  still  more  soluble  in  ether.  It  sublimes  at  about  240°  without  previous 
fusion,  blackening  at  the  same  time  (Fittica,  loc.  cit.) 

Hydroxytoluic  Acids,  C«HX0H)(CH3)(C00H).  Oxytoluic,  Homohi/droxy- 
bcn~oic,  or  Crcsotic  acids. — These  acids  are  formed  :  1.  By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide 
on  the  sodium-cresols  (p.  583).  2.  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes, 
most  readily  by  introducing  the  aldehydes  into  fused  potash  containing  a  little  water, 
continuing  the  fusion  for  a  few  minutes,  then  adding  water  and  precipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (Tiemann  a.  Schotten,  Ber.  xi.  767).  3.  By  the  action  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  on  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  a  sodium-crcsol : 

C-IfiOXaOH  +  COP  +  oXaHO  -  C'H:«(ONa)COONa  +  4XaCl   ^  3H-0. 

By  this  reaction,  OL-tliueresoi  is  converted  into  orthohuuKi  ortiiohydruxybuUiioic  or 
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orthohomosalicylic  and  orthohomoparahydroxybenzoic  acids>''  As  in  other  reactions 
in  which  ortho-  and  para-compounds  are  produced  simultaneously,  the  ortho-com- 
pounds are  formed  most  abundantly  at  high,  and  the  para-compounds  at  low  tempera- 
tures ;  and  for  this  reason  the  carbon  tetrachloride  reaction  is  best  adapted  for 
preparing  the  homoparahydroxybenzoic  acids,  whereas  the  homo-orthohydroxybenzoic 
or  homosalicylic  acids  are  better  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the 
sodium-derivatives  of  the  cresols  :  for  as  this  reaction  takes  place  at  about  200°,  these 
ortho-compounds  are  produced  by  it  in  much  larger  quantity  than  the  para-compounds 
(E.  Schall,  Ber.  xii.  816). 

The  following  hydroxytoluic  acids,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding 
aldehydes,  are  described  by  Tiemann  a.  Schotten,  loc.  cit. 

a.  From  Orthocresol : 

OrthohomosalicyliG  acid,  [OH  :  CH^  :  COOH=  1  :  2  :  6],  melting  at  159°-160°,  is 
identical  with  )8-cresotic  acid  (p.  584). 

Orthohomoparahydroxybenzoic  acid,  1:2:4,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  chloroform,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises 
from  water  in  small  faintly  flesh-coloured  needles  containing  \  mol.  crystallisation- 
water,  and  melting  at  172°-173° 

h.  From  Metacresol: 

Metahomo salicylic  acid,  1:3:6,  identical  with  7-cresotic  acid,  melts  at  173°. 
Metahomoparahydroxybenzoic  acid,  1:3:4,  crystallises  from  water  in  small 
white  needles  containing  ^  mol.  water,  and  melting  at  177°- 180°. 

c.  From  Paracresol: 

Parahomosalicylic  acid,  [1:4:6],  identical  with  a-cresotic  acid,  melts  at  151°. 

The  homosalicylic  acids  behave  with  solvents  and  reagents  almost  exactly  like 
salicylic  acid.  They  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  From  water  or  weak  spirit  they  crystallise 
in  dazzling  white  needles,  undistinguishable  from  crystals  of  salicylic  acid.  They 
also  give  the  salicylic  acid  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  In  exactly  neutralised  solutions 
of  the  ammonium  salts,  barium  chloride  produces  no  precipitate,  cupric  sulphate  a 
yellow-green  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  neutral  copper  salt,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity 
of  hot  water.  In  solutions  containing  excess  of  ammonia,  basic  compounds  are  formed 
in  both  cases.  Silver  nitrate  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  ammonium  salts, 
white  precipitates,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  ammonia ;  lead  acetate, 
white  precipitates  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

The  homoparahydroxybenzoic  acids  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still 
less  in  chloroform,  but  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  They  do 
not  give  any  characteristic  colour-reactions  with  ferric  chloride.  The  normal  barium 
and  calcium  salts  are  easily  soluble  ;  the  solutions  treated  with  ammonia  do  not  give 
precipitates  of  basic  salts.  In  neutral  solutions  of  the  ammonium  salts,  cupric 
sulphate  forms  a  blue-green  precipitate  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  but  on  adding 
cupric  sulphate  and  a  little  ammonia  to  these  same  solutions,  precipitates  are  formed 
consisting  of  basic  salts  which  dissolve  with  blue  colour  in  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
silver  and  lead  salts  are  white  compounds  sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Tiemann  a. 
Schotten). 

There  are  four  possible  homologues  of  metahydroxybenzoic  acid,  but  the  corre- 
sponding aldehydes  are  not  produced  by  the  chloroform  reaction.  One  of  these 
hydroxytoluic  acids,  viz.  orthohomometahydroxybenzoic  acid,  [1:2:  5], 
is  formed:  (1).  Together  with  hydroxyterephthalic  acid,  C«H3(0H)(C02H)(C02H), 
[1:2:  5],  by  fusing  sulphotoluic  acid,  C«H3(CH'')(S03H)(C02H),  with  potash.  The 
two  acids  thus  produced  cannot  easily  be  separated  by  crystallisation,  but  the  separa- 
tion may  be  effected  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  hydroxytoluic  acid  then 
subliming  alone  (Flesch,  JBer.  vi.  481).  (2),  By  passing  nitrous  gas  into  a  nitric  acid 
solution  of  the  amidotoluic  acid  (m.  p.  184°),  which  Ahrens  obtained  by  reduction  of 
one  of  the  nitrotoluic  acids  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal-tar  xylene 
(vii.  1180). 

This  acid  crystallises  in  long  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  insoluble  in  chloroform.  It  melts  at 
203°-204°  (corr.  206°-207'),  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water,  and  does  not  give  any 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  Its  lead  salt  crystallises  with  2H^0  in  needles 
having  a  diamond  lustre.    The  calcium  salt  contains  4H^0.    The  ethylic  ether  crystal- 

*  In  the  names  of  these  hydroxytoluic  acids,  the  positions  of  the  side-chains  are  referred  to  the 
phenolic  hydroxyl  which  stands  in  the  position  1 ;  the  first  prefix,  ortho,  &c.  (standing  before 
•homo ')  refers  to  the-CH'-group,  and  indicates  the  cresol  from  which  the  acid  is  derived,  while  the 
second  prefix,  0-,  m-,  or p-,  coming  after  'homo,'  indicates  the  position  of  the  CO^H-groiip. 
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lises  in  wavellitic  geodes,  melts  at  74°-75°,  and  solidifies  at  60°-62°.  The  acid 
heated  with  methyl  iodide  and  potassium  hydroxide  is  converted  into  the  dimethylic 
ether,  G^B.\CK^){OC''B.^){QO-GW) ,  and  this  latter  boiled  with  potash  yields  m  ethyl - 
hydroxytoluic  acid,  G^B.-{OWy{OB.){GO-K),  which  crystallises  in  beautiful 
sublimable  needles,  melts  at  156°,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  barium  salt  contains  4H-'0.  Orthohomometahydroxy- 
benzoic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  at  270°,  but  its  potassium 
salt,  heated  with  quicklime,  yields  a  liquid  cresol  which  boils  at  185°-187°,  and  when 
fused  with  potash,  yields  nothing  but  salicylic  acid  (E.  v.  Gerichten  a.  W.  Kossler, 
Ber.  xi.  705,  1586). 

IWCethoxytoluic  Acids,  C«H'«0='  =  C«ff(OCH3)(CH3)(COOH)  (C.  Schall,^cr. 
xii.  816).  The  methylic  ethers  of  these  acids  are  best  prepared  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  the  sodium  salts  of  the  hydroxytoluic  acids,  C'*H3(0NH)(CH=^)C00Na. 
Those  of  the  three  meth-homosalicylic  acids,  OCH^  ;  Off  :  COOH  =  1:2:6, 
1  :  3  :  6,  1  :  4  :  6,  are  oily  liquids  smelling  like  winter-green  oil,  and  decomposing 
partially  when  boiled. 

Methylic  Methoxy-orthomethyljparahenzoate,  or  Methylic  Orthomnanisatc, 
OCB?  :  CH^  :  C00CH3=  1:2:4,  crystallises  in  small  plates  melting  at  67°,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 

Methylic  Methoxy-metamethyljparabenzoate,  or  Metahomoanisatc  [1  :  3  :  4].  is  a 
thick  oil. 

These  ethers,  which  are  all  volatile  in  steam,  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
acids  by  heating  with  excess  of  alkali : 

OCH'      CH^  COOH 

12  6    Feathery  needles,  m.  p.  81° 

13  6    Groups  of  needles  or  plates,  m.  p.  103° 

14  6    Long  thin  needles,  m.  p.  67° 
12  4    Minute  silky  needles,  m.  p.  192° 
1           3  4    Needles,  m.  p.  176° 

These  methoxytoluic  acids  are  converted  by  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate in  alkaline  solution  into  the  corresponding  methoxyphthalic  acids, 
C«H\OCH=*)(COOH)(COOH),  and  this  transformation  determines  their  constitutional 
formulae,  and  therefore  the  constitution  of  the  corresponding  hydroxytoluic  acids 
(p.  1531).  The  structure  of  these  latter  cannot  well  be  determined  by  converting 
them  into  hydroxyphthalic  acids  by  fusion  with  potash,  as  this  process  is  apt  to  lead 
to  transpositions  in  the  side-chains  ;  neither  can  the  constitution  of  a  hydroxytoluic 
acid  be  determined  by  direct  oxidation  with  permanganate,  as  the  benzene-nucleus  is 
then  attacked  and  not  the  CH'-group. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relations  between  the  hydroxytoluic  and  methoxy- 
toluic acids  and  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  phthalic  acid : 


Orthohomosalicylic  acid, 

C^ff.OH.CmCOOH 
m.  p.  =  164°. 


Methorthohomosalicylic 
acid, 
1        2  6 
C^mOCH^CH^COOH 
m.  p.  =  81°. 


jS-Methoxyisophthalic  acid, 

12  6 

c^mocmcooH.cooH 

m.  p.  =  217°. 

jS-Hydroxyisophthalic  acid, 

C«H^OH.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  239°. 


2. 

Metahomosalicylic  acid, 

C«H3.0H.CH3.COOH 
m.  p.  =  173°. 


Meth-  metahomosalicylic 
acid, 

c«moOT.cmcooH 

m.  p.  =  103°. 


Orthohomomet-hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid, 

C^ff.OH.OT.COOH 
m.  p.  =  204°. 

Methoxyortho-methyl- 
metabenzoic  acid, 
12  5 

C^mOCH^.CH^COOH 
ra.  p.  -  156° 


Methoxyterephthalic  acid, 

1        2  5 
CH^OCH^COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  =  278°. 

Hydroxyterephthalic  acid, 
'l      2  5 
C«mOH.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  above  300°. 
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Parahomosalicylic  acid, 
14  6 
C«ff.OH.CH^COOH 
m.  p.  =  151°. 


Methparahomosalicylic 
acid, 

14  6 

C«H^0CH3.CH'.C00H 
m.  p.  =  67°. 


Orthohomoparahydroxy- 
benzoic  acid, 
1      2  4 
C«H3.0H.CH3.COOH 
m.  p.  =  172°. 

Methoxyortliomethyl- 
parabenzoic  acid, 
1       2  4 
C«H3.0CmCH3.COOH 
m.  p.  =  192°. 


a-Methoxyisophthalic  acid, 

12  4 
C^H^.OCmCOOH.COOH 
m.  p.  =  261°. 


a-Hydroxyisophthalic  acid, 

C«mOH.COOH.COOH 
m.  p.  above  300°. 


Metahomoparahydroxy- 
benzoic  acid, 
13  4 

C«H^OH.CH^COOH 
m.  p.  =  178°. 

Methoxymetamethylpara- 
benzoic  acid, 
13  4 

c«H^ocmcff.cooH 

m.  p.  =  176°. 


Methoxyorthophthalic 
acid, 
13  4 

c^mocmcooH.cooH 

m.  p.  =  138°-144° 

Hydroxyorthophthalic  acid, 
13  4 
C«H3.0H.C00H.C00H 
m.  p.  =  181° 


Sulpliotoluic  Acid,  C«H3(CH3)(C02H)(S03H).  This  acid  is  obtained  by  oxida- 
tion of  thiocymene  (from  camphor)  -with  nitric  acid,  and  may  be  purified  by  conversion 
into  the  lead  salt  and  decomposition  of  the  latter  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  these  opera- 
tions being  repeated  several  times.  It  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  long  thin 
hydrated  prisms  (Flesch,  5er.  vi.  481);  in  concentric  groups  of  needles  containing 
1  mol.  water,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Bechler,  J.  pr.  Chcm.  [2],  viii. 
170).  The  potassium  salt,  C^HXC02H)(S03K)  +  3H-'0,  crystallises  from  a  solution  of 
the  acid  incompletely  neutralised  with  potash,  in  well-defined  prisms.  The  lead  salt, 
C''H*(C02)(S0^)Pb  +  3H.20,  separates  immediately  as  a  granular  powder  on  adding 
lead  carbonate  to  the  warm  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  ;  by  evaporating  the  solution 
it  may  be  obtained  in  granular  crusts  (Flesch).  According  to  Bechler  (who,  however, 
did  not  obtain  it  quite  pure)  it  contains  only  1  mol.  H^O.  The  magnesium  salt, 
C^H''(CO^)(SO^)Mg  +  3H^0,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  colourless  needles,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water  (Bechler). 

By  fusion  with  potash,  this  sulphotoluic  acid  is  converted  into  a  hydroxytoluic 
acid  melting  at  202°-203°,  and  therefore  different  from  any  of  the  five  hydroxytoluic 
acids  above  described  (Flesch). 

Fittica  {Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxii.  328 ;  Ber.  vi.  942)  describes  a  sulphotoluic  acid 
isomeric  with  the  above,  obtained  by  adding  thiocymene  from  thymol  to  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*2,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  purified  by 
boiling  the  residue  with  alcohol,  decanting  the  mother-liquor  from  the  crystals  which 
separate  on  cooling,  and  recrystallising  the  product  several  times.  The  acid  thus 
prepared  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom 
in  stellate  groups  of  anhydrous  needles  melting  at  190°.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  ; 
blackens,  and  yields  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  soda,  or  baryta ; 
and  is  decomposed  even  by  heating  with  water  or  calcined  magnesia.  Its  magnesium 
salt,  C'H^(C02)(S0^)Mg,  formed  by  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with 
magnesia,  separates  in  yellowish  crystals,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  rhombic 
forms. 

Alphatoluic  or  Phenylacetic  Acid,  C«H^CH2.C00H.  The  amide  of 
this  acid  is  formed  by  prolonged  heating  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydrosulphide  (p.  314),  and  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  is  converted 
into  the  acid  melting  at  66°-67°. 

Potassium  phenylacetate  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current  into  the  base  and 
acid,  but  the  acid  is  quickly  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  and  ozone  evolved  at  the  positive 
pole,  to  benzaldehyde  and  benzoic  acid.  A  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  but  slowly 
electrolysed,  yielding  the  same  products,  together  with  two  neutral  substances,  one 
melting  at  96°-93°,  the  other  at  115°  (Slawik,  Ber.  vii.  1051).  Phenylacetic  acid  in 
alkaline  solution  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  to  benzoic  acid  ;  and  when 
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ozonised  oxygen  is  passed  into  the  same  solution,  benzaldehyde  is  given  off,  and 
benzylic  pheny lacetate,  C«H^CH-.COOCH-(C«H^'),  is  oLUiined  as  a  light  yellow 
liquid  having  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  a  density  of  MOl,  and  boiling  at  317°-319° 
(Slawik). 

Phenylacetic  acid,  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate,  is  converted 
into  benzylidene-diphthalyl,  C«H^C'-0-.CH.C«H-^  (p.  1620). 

a-Tolunitr/l,  Fhenylacetonitril,  or  Phenyl-mcihyl  Cyanide,  C^H'.CH^CN,  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  essential  oils  of  the  garden  cress  {Lepidium  sativum)  and  the 
garden  nasturtium  {TropcBolinn  mojus).    See  Cress-oils  (p.  584), 

Parabromalp h atoluic  aci d,  C^H^Br.CH''^.COOH,  formed  by  heating  ^j-bromo- 
bonzyl  cyanide  at  100°,  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  crystallises  in  long 
white  needles,  which  melt  at  114'5°.  It  decomposes  carbonates  very  slowly,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  ammonia  and  soda-ley,  forming  salts.  By  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  it  is  converted  into  parabromobenzoic  acid. 

Ammonium  parabronalphatoluate  forms  white  needles  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  silver  salt,  C'H^Br.CO^Ag,  is  a  white  precipitate  nearly  insoluble  in  water  ;  the 
copper  salt,  (C^H**BrCO")'-'Cu,  a  bluish- green  nearly  insoluble  precipitate;  the  calcium 
and  barium  salts  crystallise  from  water  in  needles  (Jackson  a.  Lowery,  Ber.  x.  1209). 

Para-iodalphatoluic  acid,  C**H'*I.CH'-.COOH,  formed  in  like  manner  from 
the  corresponding  cyanide  (p.  2007),  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling 
water,  forms  white  acuminated  plates  melting  at  185°,  sublimes  in  needles,  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  sulphide,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid.  By  chromic  acid  mixtm'e,  it  is  oxidised  to  ^-iodobenzoic  acid.  Its  silver 
salt,  C*'H*I.CH'^.COOAg,  crystallises  from  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble, 
in  shining  plates;  the  barium  saZ^,  (C''H^I.CH-.COO)-Ba +  220,  forms  small  white 
easily  soluble  needles ;  the  calcium  salt,  easily  soluble  branching  needles.  With 
solutions  of  heavy  metallic  salts,  jp-iodalphatoluic  acid  forms  variously  coloured  pre- 
cipitates (Mabery  a.  Jackson,  Ber.  xi.  55). 

TOI.VXC  AIiDEHlTDES,  C«H«0  =  C«H^(CH3)C0H.  Ortkotoluic  Aldehyde  is 
prepared  by  heating  orthoxylyl  chloride,  C^H^Cl,  for  an  hour  with  ^  niol.  lead  nitrate 
and  6  or  7  pts.  water : 

C«.CH^CH-C1.H'  +  Pb'NO^  =  Pb'Cl  +  NO'-'H  +  C^.CH^.COH.H^ 

It  is  a  yellowish,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almond  oil  and 
cinnamon  oil,  boiling  at  200°,  and  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  hydrogen- 
sodium  sulphite  (Lauth  a.  Grimaux,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  vii.  233  ;  Rayman,  ibid. 
xxvii.  498).  By  sodium-amalgam  and  water  it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
xylyl  alcohol,  C*^H^(CH^).CH-'OH,  which  crystallises  in  needles  soluble  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  54°,  and  boils  at  210°.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
formed  a  body  analogous  to  hydrobenzoin,  melting  at  173°  (Rayman). 

Hydroxytoluic  Aldehydes,  C«H«0-  =  C«H^(0H)(CH3)C0H  (Tiemann  a. 
Schotten,  Ber.  xi.  767).  These  compounds  are  prepared  from  the  three  isomeric 
cresols  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  chloroform : 

C'H^^O  +  4NaOH  +  CHCP  =  3NaCl  +  3H-0  +  C'H«(ONa)COH. 

20  pts.  of  the  cresol  are  heated  in  a  flask  with  inverted  condenser  with  a  solution  of 
50  pts.  sodium  hydroxide  in  150  water,  and  30  or  40  pts.  of  chloroform  are  gradually 
added.  The  mixture,  which  usually  becomes  cherry-red,  is  acidified  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reaction,  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  The  aldehyde  homologous  with 
sfdicylic  aldehyde  then  distils  over,  together  with  unaltered  cresol.  The  remaining 
liquid,  filtered  from  a  resinous  compound  (rosolic  acid),  deposits  on  cooling  crystals  of 
a  homologue  of  parahydroxybeuzoic  aldehyde,  when  ortho-  or  nieta-cresol  has  been 
used  ;  paracresol,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  yield  a  similar  compound. 

The  homoporahydroxybenzaldehydes  from  o-  and  Wi-cresol,  like  parahydroxybenz- 
aldehyde  itself,  form  easily  soluble  compounds  with  hydrogen-sodium  sulphite ;  the 
three  homosalicylic  aldehydes,  on  the  other  hand,  like  salicylic  aldehyde  itself,  form 
sparingly  soluble  compounds  with  that  salt. 

Orthocresol,  treated  as  above,  yields  the  two  following  compounds: 

Orthohomosalicylic  aldehyde,  C«HX0H)(CH3)(C0H)  =  (1  :  2  :  0),  melting  at  170° 
to  an  oil,  which  boils  at  208°-209°  ;  and 

Orthohomoparahydroxybcncaldehyde,  C«IP(OH)(CH'0(COH)  -  (1  :  2  :  4),  crystal- 
lising from  water  in  long  feathery  prisms,  which  melt  at  115°. 

From  metacresol  have  been  prepared  : 

Mctahomosalicylic  aldehyde,  C«H'(0H)(CH3)(C0H)  =  (1  :  3  :  6),  melting  at  54^ 
boiling  at  222°-223°  ;  and 
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Metaho7noparaoxybenzaldehyde,  C«H3(OH)(CH3)(COH)  =  (l  :  3  :  4).  which  crystal- 
lises from  water  in  white  tabular  plates,  which  melt  at  110°. 
Paracresol  gives  only  oQie  aldehyde,  namely  : 

Parahomosalicylic  aldehyde,  C«H3(0H)(CH=^)(C0H)  =  (1  :  4  :  6),  a  bright  yellow 
oil,  solidifying  at  40°.  When  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  this  aldehyde  melts  at 
56°,  and  boils  at  217°-218°. 

The  three  homosalicylic  aldehydes  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  With  ferric  chloride,  the  ortho-aldehyde  gives  a  bluish,  the 
meta-  a  violet,  and  the  para-  a  deep  blue  colour.  They  smell  like  salicylic  aldehyde, 
which  they  further  resemble  in  being  coloured  yellow  by  alkalis,  and  in  the  sparing 
solubility  of  their  ammonium  salts  in  excess  of  ammonia.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  these 
aldehydes,  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,,  give  white  precipitates  M'ith  lead  acetate  and 
silver  nitrate  ;  with  copper  sulphate  they  give  green  precipitates,  which  are  not  dis- 
solved by  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  two  homoparahydroxybenzaldehydes  dissolve  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  With  ferric  chloride  the  ortho-compound  gives  a  bluish  violet, 
the  meta-compound  a  bright  rose-red  colour-.  Their  alkaline  solutions  are  colourless. 
With  metallic  salts  they  behave  like  the  homologues  of  salicylic  aldehyde,  but  their 
precipitates  with  cupric  sulphate  dissolve  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  hydroxytoluic  aldehydes  are  converted  by  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate into  the  corresponding  hydroxytoluic  acids,  very  slowly  whsn  the  aldehydes 
are  simply  dissolved  in  water,  more  readily  in  presence  of  acetic  a«d.  The  easiest 
way  of  effecting  the  conversion  is  to  fuse  the  aldehydes  with  potassium  hydroxide 
containing  a  little  water,  the  fusion  being  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  water  then 
added,  and  the  acids  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  2023). 

T? ar ah  omo salicylic  aldehyde  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it 
crystallises,  and  reacts  with  other  bodies.  By  treating  it,  in  quantities  of  a  few 
grams,  with  excess  of  sodium-amalgam,  for  a  day  or  two,  neutralising  exactly  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  ether,  parahomosaligenin  (parahomosalicylic 
alcohol),  C«H3(OH)(CH3)(CH20H)  =  (l  :  4  :  6),  is  obtained  in  colourless  brilliant 
needles,  melting  at  105°,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hot  water.  Parahomosaligenin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  all 
proportions  in  boiling  water.  It  reacts  like  saligenin.  In  neutralising  as  above  with 
sulphuric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  a  compound  is  usually  precipitated,  which  melts  at 
200°-205°,  and  probably  consists  of  a  homologue  of  saliretin. 

When  parahomosalicylic  aldehyde  is  boiled  for  five  hours  with  methyl  iodide  and 
a  solution  of  potash  in  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  poured  into  water,  methyl- 
jparahomosalicylic  aldehyde  separates  as  an  oil,  which,  after  washing  with  water  and 
soda-solution,  boils  at  254° ;  it  smells  like  creasote,  and  does  not  react  either  with 
ferric  chloride  or  with  caustic  soda. 

The  potassium  derivative  of  the  aldehyde,  when  suspended  in  anhydrous  ether  and 
treated  with  acetic  anhydride,  gives  a  corresponding  ace^_yZ-derivative,  which  melts  at 
57°,  and  is  also  unaffected  by  ferric  chloride.  It  combines  with  hydrogen-sodium 
sulphite,  and  unites  directly  with  1  mol.  of  acetic  anhydride,  to  form  a  compound  from 
which  the  aldehyde  character  has  entirely  disappeared.  This  compound  melts  at  94°, 
and  is  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  water  and  by  soda-solution. 

An  attempt  was  made,  by  boiling  the  aldehyde  for  an  hour  with  an  equal  weight 
of  dry  sodic  acetate  and  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  to  obtain  homologues  of  coumarin 
and  coumaric  acid : 

(  0— CO 

C«H3(CH3)J  _^^^^|  ^  and  ^^mO^^)]""^^^^.  OOOR. 

The  product  was  poured  into  water,  and  the  oil  which  separated  taken  up  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  shaken,  first  with  sodium-hydrogen  sulphite  solution 
to  remove  unaltered  aldehyde,  and  then  with  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  acetocou- 
maric  acid,  which  is  always  formed  in  this  reaction.  On  evaporating  the  remaining 
ethereal  solution,  a  well-crystallised  product  was  obtained,  which  smelt  of  coumarin, 
and  gave  on  analysis  numbers  which  pointed  to  its  being  a  mixture  of  methyl-cou- 
marin  and  the  above-mentioned  addition-compound  of  acetoparahomosalicylic  aldehyde 
with  acetic  anhydride ;  it  melted  between  60°  and  88°.  The  acid  extracted  from 
the  ethereal  solution  by  sodium  carbonate,  having  been  boiled  with  alkalis  to  remove 
the  acetyl-group,  gave  an  acid  which  melted  at  185°,  and  showed  the  crystalline  form 
and  reactions  of  orthocoumaric  acid. 

Parahomosalicylic  aldehyde  and  orthohomoparaoxybenzaldehyde,  on  nitration, 
yield  only  orthonitro-derivatives,  the  first  melting  at  141°,  the  second  at  152°.  Both 
are  crystalline  bodies,  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  both  exhibit  the 
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aldehyde  character.  Ordinary  salicylic  aldehyde,  according  to  Mazzara,  gives  an  ortho- 
and  a  para-nitro-derivative.  But  in  the  hydroxytohiic  aldehydes  above  described,  the 
para-position  is  already  occupied,  in  the  first  by  a  methyl-group,  in  the  second  by 
a  COH-group  ;  these  aldehydes,  therefore,  give  only  orthonitro-compounds  (Schotten, 
Ber.  x\.  784). 

TOXiTTIDINES,  C«H^(NH2).CH3.    See  Toluenes  (Amido-),  (pp.  1995,  2000). 

TOIiUQUIN-OM-E,    C'H^O^  =  C«HXCH3)0-  =  C«.CH^O.H.H.O.H  (Nietzky,  Bcr. 

X.  832,  1934).  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  paradiamidotoluene  or 
of  orthotoluidine  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  witli  manganese  dioxide,  potassium 
dichromate,  or  ferric  salts  ;  and  in  like  manner,  though  less  readily,  from  amidazo- 
toluene.  It  crystallises  in  golden-yellow,  sharply-pointed,  rhombic  laminse,  having  the 
characteristic  odour  of  quinones,  very  volatile,  melting  at  67°,  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  readily  in  hot  water,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
has  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis. 

Chlorotoluquinones.  The  di-  and  tri-chloro-derivatives  of  toluquinone,  which 
Graebo  a.  Borgmann  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrocliloric 
acid  on  the  mixture  of  cresols  from  coal-tar,  have  been  further  examined  by  South- 
worth  {Liebigs  Annalen,  clxviii.  267),  who  has  prepared  them  from  the  pure  isomeric 
cresols. 

Mdncresol  treated  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  first 
black,  then  red,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  small  yellow  globules  which  quickly 
solidify  and  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  and  by  washing  these  with  water  and  distilling  them 
with  steam,  dichlorotoluqui  none,*  C^H^Cl-'O-,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
mass.  This  compound  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow,  transparent  tables,  which 
become  brown  on  exposure  to  light.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  sublimed,  but  decomposes  partially  at  the  same  time. 
Solution  of  sulphurous  acid  converts  it  very  readily  into  the  corresponding  quinol, 
C"HCr-.CH=^.(OH)-,  a  colourless  body,  which,  when  crystallised  from  water,  retains 
water  of  crystallisation,  probably  2H'-0.  It  melts  between  167°  and  169°,  and  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  By  treatment  with  acetyl  chloride  it  furnishes, 
an  acetyl-derivative  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  clustering  needles  melt- 
ing between  122°  and  124°. 

Dichlorotoluquinone  is  not  reduced  to  toluquinol  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam. 

Orthocresol  similarly  treated  yields  a  mixture  of  di-  and  trie  hloro  toluquinone, 
convertible  by  reduction  with  sulphurous  acid  into  the  corresponding  di-  and  tri- 
chloroquinols,  which  may  easily  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water,  the 
former  volatilising  readily  with  the  steam,  while  the  latter  remains  in  the  residue. 

Dichlorotoluquinol,  C"HC1-.CH3.(0H)-,  melts  at  119°-121°,  sublimes  easily,  and 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  feathery  needles. 

Trichlorotoluquinol  crystallises  from  the  solution  left  after  distillation  in  long 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  melts  at  21 1°-212°.  This  was  the  melting  point  found 
by  Borgmann  for  his  trichlorotoluquinol  obtained  from  coal-tar  cresol,  which  also 
agrees  with  this  compound  in  the  rest  of  its  properties.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
tiiat  the  two  compounds  are  identical,  and  hence  that  orthocresol  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  cresol  from  coal-tar. 

The  trichlorotoluquinone  above  mentioned  is  identical  with  that  which  Hayduck 
obtained  by  oxidising  orthotoluidine-parasulphonic  acid  with  potassium  chlorate  and 
liydrochloric  acid  (p.  2017). 

Paracresol,  on  account  of  its  structure,  is  incapable  of  conversion  into  a  quinone  ; 
when  treated  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydi'ochloric  acid  it  yields  nothing  but 
dark-coloured  uncrystallisable  products. 

12  5 

Toluquinol,  C'H«02  =  C6IP(CH=')(OH): OH)  (Nietzki,  i?fr.  x.  832,  1934;  xi. 
1278).  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  quinone, 
and  crystallises  from  hot  benzene  in  broad  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  124°  and 
sublime  partly  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  (much 
more  readily  than  the  6-carbon  quinol),  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  readily  in  ben- 
zene. By  slow  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  a  quinhydrone,  then  into  toluquinone. 
The  quinhydrone  is  obtained  in  nearly  black  slender  needles  on  mixing  the  aqueous 

In  Southwortli's  paper  tlie?e  cliloriiiated  quinones  are  distinpnished  as  chlcr-ovtho-  or  chlor-meia- 
qi;iuone5,  according  to  the  cresol  from  which  they  are  formed  ;  but  as  there  can  be  only  one  tohi- 
quinone,  viz.,  tliat  above  formulated,  these  terms  are  not  viry  appropriate. 
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solutions  of  molecular  proportions  of  toluquinone  and  toluquinol,  and  agitating  tha 
yellow-brown  liquid  with  ether.    It  melts  at  52°. 

Toluquinol  heated  with  acetyl  chloride  yields  a  di acetyl -derivati ve,  which 
crystallises  in  large  colourless  plates,  melts  at  52°,  and  is  converted  by  oxidising 
agents  into  the  toluquinone. 

Methyl-toluquino  Is. — A  mixture  of  12  pts.  toluquinol  and  30  pts.  methyl  iodide, 
heated  for  12  hours  at  100°  with  8  pts.  sodium  hydroxide  andlOO  pts.  methyl  alcohol  (or 
better  with  a  solution  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium  in  methyl  alcohol),  yields, 
as  chief  product,  dimethyltoluquinol,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 

monomethyltoluquinol,  C^HiW  The  latter  melts  at  72°,  boils  at  245°,  dis- 
solves in  benzene,  is  but  slightly  volatile  -with  water-vapour,  and  is  converted  by 
oxidation  into  toluquinone.  Dimethyltoluquinol  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  aqueous  potash,  boils  at  214°-218°,  and  likewise  volatilises  with  water-vapour. 
By  oxidation  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (1  pt.  of  the  quinol  in  12  pts.  acetic  acid  and  8  pts. 
water)  with  potassium  diehromate  (r3  pt.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (3  pts.),  it  is  converted 
(like  ethyl-pyrogalloD  into  dihydroxymethyl-ditolylqu  i  n  one,  C"'H"^0^ 
=  C«H2(CH3)(OCH3).0— 0.(OCH3)(CH3)G«H2.  This  last  compound  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  and  with  deep  yellow-red  colour  in  alcohol,  ether, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  benzene,  and  crystallises  in  light  brick-red  or  brown  needles 
which  melt  at  153°,  and  sublime  when  cautiously  heated  above  the  melting  point. 
By  heating  with  aqueous  ammonium  sulphide  it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
hydro-compound,  C^'H'^O',  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  benzene  in  slender 
needles  melting  at  173° ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  acids,  and  is  reconverted  by  oxidation 
into  the  quinone-like  body. 

When  dimethyl-toluquinol  is  heated  for  several  hours  at  190°  with  eight  or  ten 
times  its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  formed,  together  with  methyl 
chloride,  a  substance  having  the  composition 

C'^H'203  =  C«H2(CH3)(OH)— 0— (OH)(CH3)C«H2, 

which  is  that  of  the  anhydride  of  tetrahydroxyditolyl, 

C«H2(CH«)(0H)2— (OH)2(CH3)C«H2. 

This  anhydride  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene,  and  crystallises 
from  the  latter  in  long  flat  needles  containing  benzene,  from  alcohol. in  colourless 
shining  laminae  which  effloresce  when  heated.  It  unites  with  1  mol.  water,  but  it  is 
not  yet  decided  whether  the  water  is  taken  up  as  water  of  crystallisation  or  whether 
the  resulting  hydrated  body  consists  of  tetrahydroxyditolyl.  The  anhydride  heated 
with  zinc-dust  yields  a  semi-solid  hydrocarbon  having  the  odour  of  lemon-oil. 

TOIiITYIi,  C^H^O  =  CH^.C^H^.CO.  A  monatomic  acid  radicle  homologous  with 
benzoyl,  C^H^.CO.  The  same  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  phenolic  radicle, 
C'H^  =  CH^.C^H*,  properly  called  Tolyl. 

TOlxrYl-BEMrZOIC  ACIB,  C'^Hi^O^^  Cff.CmCO.GsH^CO^H.  This  acid 
is  formed,  together  with  ditolyl-ketone  and  diphenyl-ketone-dicarboxylic  acid, 
CO-H.CH^.CO.C^H^CO'-^H,  by  the  oxidation  of  ditolylmethane,  CH^C''H^CH2.C«H^CH^ 
with  a  mixture  of  potassium  chromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Weiler,  Ber.  vii. 
1181);  also,  together  with  a  dicarboxylic  acid,  (^11^00-11)200,  by  oxidation  of 
ditolyl-ketone  with  a  mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (Ador  a.  Krafts, 
Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxv.  1163).  It  separates  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  on  acidula- 
tion,  as  an  extremely  gelatinous  precipitate,  convertible  by  drying  and  trituration 
into  a  white  powder,  and  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  or  acetone  in  slender 
shining  needles.  It  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in  cold,  and  only  sparingly  in  hot 
water,  but  readily  in  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  glacial  acetic  acid,  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  less  easily  in  benzene  and  in  chloroform.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  readily  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a 
golden-yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by  water  as  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate.  It  melts  at  222°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  undergoes  partial  carbon- 
isation, and  yields  a  white  woolly  sublimate  (W eiler).  According  to  Ador  a.  Krafts 
it  melts  at  228°,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  Its  potassium  salt,  C'^H'^KO'*, 
forms  tufts  of  long  white  needles.  The  sodium  and  ammonium  salts  also  crystallise 
well  (Weiler). 

TOIiVYXiEia'lE:.  Syn.  with  Stilbene  or  Diphenylethylene,  C''*H'2 
=  C2H-(C^H'^)2  (p.  675).  The  same  name  is  sometimes  applied  in  combination  to  the 
diatomic  radicle  C^H«,  more  appropriately  called  Tolylene  {q.v.) 
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TOIYI,,*  ov  Methyl-phenyl,  C'H'  =  C«H^(CH3).  A  monatomic  radicle,  meta- 
meric  with  Benzyl  or  Puenyl-methyl,  GE.\G'^'IV'). 

On  DiTOLYL,  CH3.C«H^C«H*.CH3,  and  its  derivatives,  see  pp.  691-693. 

TOLYt  AI.BEHVDZ:.    Syn.  with  Tokiie  Aldehyde  (p.  2027). 

TOI.YI.  CYANIDE,  C^H^NC,  is  converted  into  tolyl-thiocarbimide, 
C^H^N=CS,  and  tolylthiocarbamide,  CS[NH(C"H^)P,  in  the  same  manner  as  phenyl 
cyanide  into  the  corresponding  phenyl -compounds  (p.  1546). 

TO]:.irii-AlVZZDOGIiirCOIiIi- AMIDES,  -AM-II.IDES,  and  -TOIiUIDES. 

See  Glycollamides  (pp.  882,  883). 

TOI.YI.AMIirES,  C«HXNH'^).CH3.    Syn.  with  Toluidines. 

TOX.VI.ARSEM-IC  COMPOUZTDS  (La  Coste  a.  Michaelis,  Ber,  xi.  1888). 
Ortho-monotolylarsenious  Chloride,  AsCl-.C^H^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  (ortho)- 
mercnry-ditolyl  on  arsenious  chloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  fiiint  odour, 
boiling  at  264°-265°,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  It  is  converted  by  chlorine-gas  into  the  tetrachloride  AsCl'*,C'H^,  a 
yellow  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  monotolylarsenie 
acids.  The  corresponding  para-compound  is  similarly  obtained  from  (para)-mercury- 
ditolyl  (m.  p.  235^).  It  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  which  melt  at  31°,  and  dis- 
tils unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  at  267°.  The  tetrachloride 
solidifies  at  a  slightly  reduced  temperature  ;  water  decomposes  it  similarly  to  the 
ortho-coTupound.  Both  the  above  chlorides  are  converted  by  aqueous  sodium  carbon- 
ate into  monotolylarsenoxides,  AsO.C^H^.  These  are  white  powders,  resembling 
arsenious  oxide,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  ortho-compound  fuses  at  146°,  the  para-compound  at  156°.  On  raising  the 
temperature,  both  undergo  decomposition,  with  liberation  of  arsenious  anhydride,  the 
latter  yielding  tritolylarsine  crystallising  in  plates  (m,  p.  129°-130°). 

OrtJwmonotolylarsinic  acid,  C^H^AsO(OH)-,  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  water 
on  the  tetrachloride  previously  mentioned.  It  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
slender  needles,  which  melt  at  160°  to  a  colourless  liquid.  The  para-compound, 
similarly  prepared,  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  long  needles,  which  on 
heating  do  not  melt,  but  are  decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  300°. 

TOI.YI.-BUTYI.EIirE,  C"H»^  =  CK^.C^mCH^.C^HS  is  formed,  together  with 
diallyl-and  dixylyl,  by  heating  1  mol.  metaxylyl  chloride,  CH^.C^H^.CH^Cl,  1  mol. 
allyl  iodide  and  4  at.  sodium  on  the  water-bath  till  reaction  begins,  then 
cooling  the  mixture  to  prevent  the  action  from  becoming  too  strong,  and  again  heating 
it  on  the  water-bath  for  six  or  eight  hours.  The  pure  tolyl-butylene,  separated  from 
the  crude  product  by  filtration  and  fractional  distillation,  is  a  limpid  liquid  having  a 
sweetish  odour,  boiling  at  195°  and  uniting  with  bromine  to  a  colourless  oil  which 
does  not  solidify  at  —10°  (Aronheim,  Ber.  ix.  1789). 

TOI.YZ.-C ARBAMIBE,  or  TOI.YI..VREA,  C^H'ON^O  =  NH^. CO.NH(C'H'). 

Sell  obtained  a  monotolyl-carbamide  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanate  on  toluidine 
sulphate,  and  described  it  as  crystallising  in  white  needles,  and  decomposing  at  158° 
into  ammonia  and  ditolyl-carbamide  (i.  872).  Schwebel  {Ber.  xi.  1128)  obtains  a 
tolyl-carbamide,  together  with  tolyl-hydantoic  acid,  tolyl-hydantoin  {q.v.),  and  tolui- 
dine, by  fusing  tolylglycocine  with  urea.  The  tolylcarbamide  thus  obtained  crystal- 
lises in  silvery  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  not  attacked  by  acids  or  alkalis,  and  de- 
composing at  about  200°.  Lastly,  a  tolyl-carbamide  melting  at  182°  is  obtained  by 
the  reaction  described  in  the  following  article.  As  all  these  three  products  were 
obtained  from  ordinary  jo-toluidine.  it  is  probable  that  the  differences  between  them 
are  due  to  different  degrees  of  purity. 

TOI.YI..CARBI9JOI.,  C«H'"0  =  CH3.C«H^CH20H.  Syn.  with  Xylyl  Alco- 
hol {q.v.) 

TOI.TI.CARBODZIMIDOTHIACETIC  ACID, 

C,.H.=N=SO=  =  C'H'.NH.C<«H^,COOH 

is  formed,  like  the  corresponding  phenyl-compound  (p.  1555),  by  the  action  of  mono- 
chloracetic  acid  on  ^-toluidine  thiocyauate,  or  on  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  thiocyanate 

*  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  this  term,  as  it  is  applied  sometimes,  as  above,  to  the 
7-carbon  radicle,  methyl-phenyl,  CH'.C^H*— ,  sometimes  to  the  8-carbon  radicle,  C*H' 
=  CH'.C«H*.CH"— ;  but  this  latter,  being  derived  from  xylene,  is  better  called  'xvlyl,'  e.g.  C*H«Br 
=  CH'.C*H*.CH^Br  =  hromoxylene  or  xyhjlbromide. 
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•with  toluidine.  It  mplts  at  176°-182°,  and  is  resolved  by  prolonged  heating  with 
sulphuric  acid  into  thioglycollic  acid  and  p-tolyl-carbamide.  melting  at  182°  • 

C'«H'2N2S02  +  H^O  =  CH2(SH).C00H  +  C^H'ON^O 

(Nencki,  J.  'pr.  Chcm.  [2],  xvi.  1 ;  Jager,  ibid.  17). 

TOIiYIi-CHIiORACETAAXZDZ:,  CH^Cl.CO.NHCCH^CH^).    See  Acetamipes 

(P-  7). 

Di-TOliYl.BlAZIN'S,  C'*H'<N2=CH3.C«H^N=N.C«H4.Cm  Azotoluenes.— 
The  ortho-  and  pam-modifications  (a  and  iS,  vi.  265;  vii.  1163)  are  formed  by 
reduction  of  liquid  and  solid  nitrotoluene  respectively  with  sodium-amalgam.  The 
j9am-compound  is  however  more  readily  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  oxidation  of 
j9-ditolyl-hydrazine  (p.  1057).  It  melts  at  144°-145°,  sublimes  with  decomposition, 
and  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  ortho-compound  (PetriefF,  Ber.  vi.  556).  It 
may  also  be  prepared  in  considerable  quantity  by  oxidation  of  ^-toluidine: 
(a).  With  bleaching  powder  in  presence  of  chloroform  (E.  Schmitt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2], 
xviii.  196) ;  {h).  By  drenching  the  toluidine  with  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it  completely,  and  then  treating  it  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate.  The  ethereal  extract  of  the  resulting  mass  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
black  mass,  from  which  petroleum-ether  extracts  a  substance  crystallising  in  reddish 
needles,  having  the  composition  and  melting  point  of  ditolyl-p-diazin  ;  and  the  second 
and  third  ethereal  extracts  of  the  crude  product  yield  crystals  melting  at  244°-245°, 
and  having  the  composition  of  ditolyl-ditolylene-tetrazin,  C^sH^^^N*  (Barsilowsky,  Ber. 
vi.  1209  ;  xi.  2153).    See  p.  2031. 

BromO'-^-ditolyldiazin,  obtained  by  direct  bromination,  crystallises  in  concentric 
groups  of  needles,  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  in  chloro- 
form and  benzene  ;  it  melts  at  136°,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Mononitro--g-ditolyldiazin  (m.  p.  76°)  and  the  dinitro-compound  {m.  p.  1100°?) 
are  formed  by  heating  the  paradiazin  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  the  dinitro- 
compound  separating  from  an  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  in  yellow  needles, 
and  the  mononitro-compound  from  this  mother-liquor  in  white  needles.  Stronger 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*54  converts  the  paradiazin  into  a  trinitro-ditolyloxydiazin, 
C'*H"(N02)3N20,  melting  at  201°  (Petrieff);  compare  vii.  1163. 

Orthoditolyldiazin  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  oxidising  o-toluidine 
with  potassium  permanganate,  the  yield  amounting  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  toluidine 
used.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
carbon  sulphide,  and  chloroform,  and  crystallises  in  well-defined  prisms  having  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  melting  at  55°.  It  volatilises  readily  with  water-vapour,  is  not  attacked 
by  boiling  soda-ley,  but  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  water,  apparently  unchanged.  It  is  not  altered  (neither  is  the  para- 
compound)  by  further  treatment  with  potassium  permanganate  (Hoogewerff  a.  van 
Dorp,  Ber.  xi.  1202). 

Metaditolyldiazin,  prepared  by  reduction  of  metanitrotoluene  with  sodium- 
amalgam,  or  better  with  zinc-dust  and  alcoholic  potash,  separates  from  alcoholic 
solution  in  large  orange-red  crystals  very  much  like  those  of  diphenyl-diazin  (azo- 
benzene).  It  melts  at  54°  (Barsilowsky,  Ber.  x.  2098,  2240).  A.  G-oldschmidt  {ibid. 
xi.  1625)  obtains  the  same  compound,  together  with  metatoluidine,  by  distilling  the 
crude  product  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  metanitroluene,  and  finds  that  it 
crystallises  in  large  red  tablets  melting  at  51°,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  benzene,  deliquescing  in  ether  into  symmetrical  metaditolyl-hydrazine. 

Ortho-amidoditolyldiazin,  or  o-Amidazotoluene, 

CH^  CH^ 

0  o  /'\n=N/'NnH2 

C'«H»^N«  =  C'H^N=N.C^H«(NH2),  or 


This  compound  is  formed  by  treating  orthotoluidine  floating  on  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  with  nitrous  acid ;  and  on  washing  the  resulting  thick  dark-brown 
oil  with  soda-ley,  and  treating  it  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  on 
cooling,  especially  after  addition  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  laminae  of 
amidoditolyl-diazin  hydrochloride,  which  after  drying  in  a  vacuum  has  the  composi- 
tion C'''H'^N^B[C1 ;  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  easily  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  alcohol.  The  base 
separated  by  ammonia  forms  thin  laminae  or  tabular  crystals  having  a  golden  lustre 
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and  blue  surface-shimmer,  melts  at  100°,  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  is  insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts  have  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  water  ;  the  silver  salt  forms  golden-yellow  easily  decoraposible  laminae  ;  the 
platinochloride,  thin  brown  plates,  which  when  dried  at  100°  have  the  composition 
(C'^H'^N3,HCl)2PtCP  (Nietzky,  Ber.  x.  662,  1155). 

CH^  CH* 


Ortho-amidotolylparatolyldiazin,  C"II«(NH^).N2.C^H' 


is  very  much  like  ortho-amidotolyl-o-tolyldiazin ;  it  melts  at  127°-128°,  and  forms 
salts  which  have  a  steel-blue  lustre  and  exhibit  a  crimson  colour  in  acid  solution. 
The  hydrochloride,  C'^H'*N^,HC1,  crystallises  in  cinnabar-red  needles;  the  platino- 
chloride  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  contains  5  percent,  water,  which  it  gives  off  at  130°. 

Amldoplienylparatolyldiazin,  C''H''(NIP).N2.C^H^  crystallises  in  needles 
an  inch  long  having  a  dark  yellow  colour  and  blue  shimmer  ;  melts  at  147°;  forms  a 
rose-coloured  hydrochloride  crystallising  in  nacreous  rhombic  tablets,  and  a  platino- 
chloride  which  crystallises  in  brown  needles,  and  when  dried  at  ISO''  has  the  com- 
position (C'3H>3NMICl)-PtCl*.  The  silver  salt,  {Crn'm^yKgOU  (at  100°),  crystal- 
lises in  golden-yellow  scales. 

XVEetamidoditolyldiazin  (metamidazotoluene)  is  easily  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  metatoluidine.  Its  salt^  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  the  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  from  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  in  long  dark  steel-blue 
needles  which  are  decomposed  by  water ;  the  acid  solutions  of  the  salts  have  a  fine 
red  colour.  The  base  itself  forms  golden-yellow  needles  melting  at  S0°.  The  j^lfftino- 
chloridc,  (C'^H'^N3,HCl)'PtCP  (at  130°),  forms  yellow,  metallically  lustrous  laminae, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Paratolyldiazin-tolylamide  and  oneta- 
toluidine  hydrochloride  react  in  alcoholic  solution,  with  elimination  of  ^-toluidine, 
forming  metamidotolylparatolyldiazin,  which  cr3^stallises  in  yellow  laminae  melting 
at  127°.  The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  consists  of  stellate  groups  of  steel-blue 
laminae;  the  platinochloride,  (C''H*^N^,Hl)-PtClS  of  sparingly  soluble  needles  having 
a  bronze  lustre. 

Ortho-amidoditolyldiazin  and  aniline  hydrochloride  heated  with  alcohol  at  160° 
yield  a  red  dye-stuff" resembling  safFranin,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  red,  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  with  deep  blue  colour,  changing  to  red  on  dilution.  The  ^-o-com- 
pound  yields  a  violet  colouring  matter  ;  the  tolylphenyl-compouud  a  violet  colour  with 
ortho-,  a  blue-violet  with  ^>toluidine.  These  colouring  matters  are  reduced  by  zinc, 
yielding  colourless  solutions,  which  quickly  become  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  mixture  of  bases  obtained  by  reduction  of  metamidoditolyldiazin  gave  by 
oxidation,  after  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  orthotoluidine,  the  green  coloration 
characteristic  of  (7»-o)-tolylenediamine  (vii.  1180).  Hence,  in  the  bodies  above 
described  the  substituted  groups  probably  stand  in  the  positions  1  (methyl),  2,  5 
(Nietzki,  loc.  cit.) 

Tolylamidotolyldiazin,  C'^H'^N^  =  C^H'N=N.NH(C"H').  Diazotolucne- 
amidotoluene  (Nietzki,  x.  662,  1155). — This  compound  is  formed  by  dissolving 
2  pts.  paratoluidine  and  1  pt.  amyl  nitrite  in  8  to  10  pts.  ether,  and  leaving  the  solu- 
tion to  evaporate  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  It  then  remains  as  a  crystalline  pulp, 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  When  mixed  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  hydrochloride  of  aniline  or  orthotoluidine  (not  of  paratoluidine),  it  unites  with 
those  compounds,  forming  salts  of  diamidotolyldiazins — bodies  homologous 
with  chrysdidine  or  2'>hcnyl-m-diamidophenyldiazin ,  C4I-''N=N.C''H^(NH-)-  (p.  469). 

To  prepare  these  compounds,  a  mixture  of  tolyl-tolylamido-diazin  with  somewhat 
more  than  the  theoretical  quantity  of  aniline  hydrochloride  or  orthotoluidine  hydro- 
chloride is  drenched  an  eight  to  ten- fold  quantity  of  alcohol,  whereupon  tho  reaction 
takes  place  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  is  completed  in  three  or  four  hours. 
Tile  product  boiled  with  dilute  hj'drochloric  acid  yields  a  solution  which  on  cooling 
deposits  the  hydrochloride  of  the  diamido-diazin  compound.  The  reaction  may  per- 
haps be  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

C«HXCff)N=N.NH(C«H^CH3)  +  C«HXCH3).NH2  = 
C«HXCH^)N=N.C''H-(CH'')(NH2)2  +  C'H«. 

The  same  compounds  may  be  prepared  (like  chrysoidine)  by  the  action  of  tolyl- 
diazin  salts  (diazotoluene  salts)  on  phenylene-  and  tolylene-diamines  (p.  470).  The 
following  have  been  obtained  by  0.  N.  Witt  {Cheni.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  181) : 
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Orthotolyl-metadiamidophenyldiazin,    or  \ 
Orthotolylphenylene-chryso'idine        .  > 

  NHf  

Paratolyl-metadiamidophenyldiazine,     or .  ^^^3 

_/  \ 

Paratolylphenylene-chrysoidme  .       .  ;         \^  \^  y/ 

NH=  


Phenyl-metadiamidotolyldiazinfi,  or)  \_-n^=n_^  \ 

Phenyl-tolylene-chrysoidine       .       .  i  y/  \^  y/ 


Orthotolyl-tolylene-clirysoidine 


 CH^  NH^  

  NIP  

Paratolyl-tolylene-clirysoidine       .       .        CH^/        \-N=N-<^  ^NH' 

The  hydrochlorides  of  these  bases  form  splendid  yellow  and  orange  dye-stuffs, 
known  commercially  as  *  chrysoi'dincs.' 

Phenyl-tolylene-chryso'idinesulphonic  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  : 

NH^  

\  ^  ^  CIP 

Bitolyl-ditolylene-tetrazin,  C^^ffsN*  =  C'H'Nz=N.C^H«.C^H«.Nr=NC^H* 
C^H«.N.N.C'H' 

or  I       II  (Barsilowsky,  Ber.  xi.  2153).    This  is  the  compound  formed, 

together  with  ^-ditolyl-diazin,  by  oxidation  of  ^-toluidine  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate (p.  1996).  Its  formation  is  explained  by  Barsilowsky  as  follows :  2  mols. 
toluidine  are  first  converted  into  ditolyl-hydrazine,  C'H^NH,NHC^H^  part  of  which 
is  oxidised  to  js-tolyldiazin,  while  another  portion  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
toluidine,  NH2(C^H^).(C^H0NH'-,  a  molecule  of  which  unites  either  with  2  mols. 
toluidine,  as  indicated  by  the  equation : 

I  +  +  202  =  4H20  +  I 

or  with  1  mol.  of  symmetrical  ditolyl-hydrazine  : 

I  +1  +  0^  =  SH^O  +1  II 

C^H«.NH'^      HN.C^H^  CH^N— NC^H^ 

This  compound,  treated  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  yields  nothing  but  resinous  products. 
The  hydrazine,  C-**H^"N*,  prepared  from  it,  is  dissolved  by  acids  and  precipitated 
from  the  solutions  by  alkalis  without  alteration.  Its  alcoholic  solution  treated  with 
acids  forms  saline  precipitates,  of  which  those  formed  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
nitric  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  Those  formed  with  organic 
acids  are,  however,  more  stable,  the  most  characteristic  being  the  oxalate, 
C''^^H^*^N^C^H-0*  + H-0,  which  is  crystalline,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  especially  with  aid  of  heat,  but  decomposes  when  heated  in  an  air-bath 
even  below  100°,  and  gives  up  part  of  its  acid  even  to  water.  With  methyl  or  ethyl 
iodide  the  hydrazine  forms  only  resinous  products  ;  with  acetyl  chloride  it  forms  a 
crystallisable  body,  consisting  either  of  C'*H'*N'^(C'^H30)2  or  C^8H2«N^(C2H30)^ 

Tolyl-oxytolyldiazin,  or  Oxyazotoluene,  C'H^N=N.OC^H^  formed, 
together  with  two  other  compounds,  by  the  action  of  paratoluidine  acetate  on  nitroso- 
phenol,  crystallises  in  orange-yellow  prisms,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
melting  at  151°.  It  possesses  acid  properties,  and  forms  a  silver  salt  which  crystal- 
lises in  shining  orange- coloured  needles. 
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toitolyl-oxydiazin,  C'^H^'N^O  =  C^H^N.O.NC'H^  Azoxy toluene. —This  com- 
pound, formed,  together  with  ditolyldiazin,  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
nitrotoluene  in  alcoholic  solution,  crystallises,  according  to  Melms,  in  yellow  needles 
melting  at  70°  ;  according  to  Petrieff,  in  large  laminae  melting  at  57°  (see  vii.  1163)* 

Mdmbromo-^-ditolyl-oxydiazin  (p.  1163),  and  the  corresponding  dibromo-com- 
pound,  are  obtained  by  dissolving  jo-ditolyl-oxydiazin  in  bromine  not  cooled.  The 
latter  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  138°  (Petrielf, 
Ber.  vi.  556). 

^Mononitro-^-ditolyl-oxydiazin,  melting  at  84°,  and  the  dinitro-com pound  at  145°, 
are  obtained  by  heating  /j-ditolyl-oxydiazin  (ra.  p.  59°)  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  r4. 
Both  crystallise  in  yellow  needles,  and  may  be  separated  by  alcohol,  in  which  the 
dinitro-compound  is  insoluble  (PetriefF,  he.  cit.) 

Diamidotolyl-oxydiazin,     C'»H'«N'0    =    ^^'^CH^.N  N.C«H''<™3* 

Azoxytoluidine  (E.  Buckney,  Ber.  xi.  1451). — This  base  is  formed  as  a  thick  pulp  on 
gradually  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitro-p-toluidine  in  absolute  alcohol  with 
very  small  pieces  of  sodium-amalgam  (50  g.  substance  being  reduced  in  \^  to  2  days). 
It  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  forms 
small  yellow  needles  melting  at  148°,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol.  With  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble 
yellow-brown  hydrochloride,  C''H'^N''0,2HC1,  frOm  the  aqueous  solution  of  which 
platinic  chloride  throws  down  the  yellow  double  salt,  C'^H'«N*0,2HCl,PtCl*. 

Biamidotolyldiazin,  q^3^C''H3.N=N.C^H''<^^23'  t,he  corresponding  hydra- 
zine, ■^^3^C°H^NH.NH.C'^H^<^Q^3'  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  the  oxydiazin  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  may  be  separated  by 
their  difference  of  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  diazin,  also  called  azotoluidine,  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  and  crystallises 
in  red  needles  melting  at  159  '.  The  hydrazine,  C'^H^'^N  (hydrazotoluene),  crystallises 
in  small  colourless  plates  melting  at  180°,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  cold 
alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  easily  oxidised  in  alcoholic  solution 
(even  by  heating  in  contact  with  the  air  to  diamidotolyldiazin. 

Ditolyl-by  drazines,  C^'H"^N2.     The  symmetrical  modifications  of  these 
C'H'.NH 

compounds,  |     ,  also  called  hydrazotolutncs,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium- 

amalgam  or  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  corresponding  ditolyldiazins  or  -oxydiazins 
(vii.  1163).  The  o>'//?o-compound  (m.  p.  165°)  is  permanent  in  the  dry  state  when 
kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  but  is  converted  into  ditolyldiazin  or  -oxydiazin 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  water.  When  dry  chlorine  oxide  gas,  CPO,  is  passed 
into  its  ethereal  solution,  a  white  powder  is  formed,  whose  aqueous  solution  gives 
with  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  copper  insoluble  precipitates  from  which  alkalis  sepa- 
rate a  body  crystallising  in  nacreous  laminffi,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  appearing  from  the  analysis  of  its  hydrochloride,  C'^H'^N^HCl, 
to  be  an  isomeric  tolidine  or  diam idodi tolyl,  C^^H'^JnH^)^  (vii.  1163).  At  the 
same  time  ditolyl-oxydiazin  and  an  addition-product  are  formed,  the  reaction  being 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

3Q1.JJ16X2  +  2CP0  =  C'^H'«N2,2HC1  +  C  »Hi«.N2.C120  +  C^^H'^N^O 

(Pctrielf,  Ber.  vi.  556). 

Mciaditolyl-hyd.razine  (symmetrical),  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide  on  wi-ditolyldiazin,  is  easily  alterable  in  contact  Avith  the  air,  and  is  con- 
verted by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  its  solution  in  dilute  alcohol,  into  m-tolidine 
sulphate.  [C*'H\CH=*)NH-J-H-SOV' which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  cr3'stallises  in  laminae  having  a  satiny  lustre.  m-ToUdine  is  separated 
from  this  salt  by  ammonia  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  at  low  temperatures,  forms  salts 
with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  is  coloured  blue  by  ferric  chloride  (A.  Gold- 
schmidt,  Ber.  xi.  1625). 

*  As  boil;  Melms  and  PctriefE  operated  on  solid  nitrotoluene,  the  great  ditference  between  the 
meltinp  points  of  the  ditolyldiazins  whicti  they  obtained  is  not  easy  to  account  for,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  Melms'  m'oduct  was  contaminated  v>  it\i  ditolyldiazin,  which  melts  at  137°. 

6  p  2 
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T01.iri.BIPHE:N7l.-METHikirE,  C2«H>8  =  CH(C'H0(C«H5)2  (E.  and  0. 
Fischer,  Liebigs  Anncden,  cxciv.  282).  This  hydrocarbon  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
boiling  alcohol  on  diazoleucaniline  chloride  (p.  1178).  When  recrystallised  from 
methyl  alcohol,  it  forms  spherical  groups  of  prisms  easily  soluble  in  ether,  benzetie, 
and  ligroin,  less  easily  in  cold  alcohol  and  wood-spirit ;  it  melts  at  59°-59"5°,  and 
boils  without  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  360°.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  number  of  nitro -compounds,  one  of  which,  when  treated  with  zinc-dust  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  yields  leucaniline. 

Tolyldiphenyl  Carbinol,  C^cHi^O  =  (C^H^)(C''H5)2COH,  obtained  by  oxidising 
the  hydrocarbon  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic  acid,  crystallises  from 
ligroin  in  six-sided  prisms  or  tables,  melts  at  150°,  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  benzene,  less  easily  in  ligroin,  and  boils  without  decomposition. 

TOZiVIiEM-E-CARBiLMATE,  ETHVZ.IC  or  TOX.VX.EIO'E-'U-RETIIAK'i:, 

Qi3jji8]s[204  =  C^H^<^^g"QQ"QQ2g5'  fomied,  together  with  tolylene-diamine  hydro- 
chloride, by  the  action  of  ethylic  chlorocarbonate  on  tolylene-diamine : 

2C'H"'N2  -I-  2{C-W0.00.Q\)  =  C'^H^^N^O*  +  C^H'«N2,2HCL 

On  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  the  urethane  separates  first  in  fine  crystals,  which- 
may  be  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 
It  forms  dazzling  white  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  ether,  and  melting  at 
137°.  On  distillation,  the  greater  part  passes  over  unaltered,  but  the  remainder  is 
decomposed  into  alcohol  and  tolylene  isocyanate,  C^H^(NCO)-.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  more  abundantly  by  distilling  the  urethane  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
and  passes  over  as  a  strongly  refractive  liquid  having,  a  fearfully  pungent  and  tear- 
exciting  odour.  In  contact  with  ether,  this  liquid  quickly  solidifies,  and  therefore 
appears,  like  many  other  cyanates,  to  pass  into  a»polymeric  modification.  The  solid 
body  thus  formed  consists  of  stellate  groups  of  yellow  transparent  crystals  melting  at 
96°,  and  reconverted  by  alcohol  into  tolylene-urethane. 

TOI.'^I^EI^E-BIAIVSIMES,  C^H^NH^y'^.CH^.  Syn.  with  Diamido-toluenrs 
(pp.  2003-2005). 

TOXilTIiEM-S  -  BZCARBAMIDE,         or  TOZilTIiSirE  -  DIUREA, 

C'H'''(NH.CO.NH-)-,  which  Strauss  obtained,  by  adding  tolylene-diamine  to*  a  cooled 
solution  of  potassium  cyanate  (vi.  1117),  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
tolylene-isocyanate.  It  forms  shining  crystalline  scales  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  boiling  water,  melting  at  220°.  When  heated  with  ethyl  iodide.at  110°,  it  is 
converted  into  diethyl-tolylene-carbamide,  a  yellowish  body  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melting  at  175°  (Lussy,  Ber.  viii.  291). 

TOI.YI.EM-E-THIOCARBA2VfEIDE,  CsH^N^S  =  N2(C'H«)(nS)H2,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  potassium  thiocyanate  on  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  tolylene-diamine, 
the  immediate  product  of  the  reaction  being  tolylene-diamine  thiocyanate,  which  is 
subsequently  converted  into  the  thiocarbamide  (Lussy,  p.  2003). 

On  ToLYLENE-BiTHiocARBAMiDE,  C^H«(NH.CS.NH-)^  and  its  Ethyl-  and  Phenyl- 
derivatives,  see  Caebamtdes  (p.  399). 

T01iYI.-GI.YC0 CINE,  CH'^NO^  =  C'H^NH.Cff.COOH.  This  compound, 
which  P.  J.  Meyer  obtained  by  heating  p-toluidine  with  monochloracetic  acid  (p.  881), 
may  also  be  prepared  by  prolonged  heating  of  toluidine  chloracetate  with  water. 
When  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  (which  is  attended  with  partial 
decomposition),  it  crystallises  in  slender  colourless  felted  needles,  and  after  a  further 
crystallisation  in  long  straw-yellow  needles  which  melt,  with  decomposition,  at  166°- 
168°  (Meyer's  product  melted  at  about  145°,  and  decomposed  at  about  170°).  Its 
solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  platinic 
chloride,  amorphous  precipitates  with  mercuric  chloride  and  stannous  chloride,  green 
with  cupric  sulphate  (Schwebel,  Ber.  x.  2045). 

CmN(C^H0.CO.NH2 
TOI.YI.-HYDAN'TOIC    ACID,    |  ,     and  TOX.YI.- 

COOH 

CH2.N(C^H^)v 

HYBANTOm,  I  \C0.    See  Hydantoic  Acid  (p.  1046). 

CO— -NH^ 

TOI.YI.-HYBRAZmE,  CH^.C^H^.NH.NH^.    See  Hydrazines  (p.  1057). 

TOX.YZi-OXAlM[ETHANE,  CH^C^H^.CO.NH.CO'-C^m  See  Oxamic  Ethers 
(p.  1457). 
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Toz.iri.pKsxgrvi.ACz:Tic    acid,    C'R^'O-  =  ^-^3  ^«^'>CH.COOH 

(Tanisch,  Ber.  x.  996).  This  acid,  homologous  with  diphenyl-acetic  acid  (p.  665),  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  toluene  and  zinc-dust  on  phenyl-bromacetic  acid,  the  product 
consisting  mainly  of  jp-tolyl-phenyl-acetic  acid,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  ortho- 
acid. 

Paratolyl-phenylacetic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  a  little  more  freely 
in  boiling  water,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  sulphide,  and 
crystallises  in  nearly  rectangular  plates,  melting  at  115°,  and  subliming,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  in  oily  drops,  which  gradually  solidify  and  then  melt  at  108°-110°. 

The  2^otassium  salt  crystallises  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  clear  monoclinic 
plates,  containing  4  mol.  of  water.  The  sodium  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  forms  needles 
with  6  mol.  of  water.  The  barium  salt  could  be  obtained  only  as  a  resinous  mass, 
and  the  calcium  salt,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  purification  of  the  acid,  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  hot  alcohol  in 
glistening  needles  containing  2  mols.  of  water.  The  salts  of  lead,  cop-per,  silver,  and 
zinc  are  precipitates ;  the  first  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  needles ;  the  copper 
and  zinc  salts  dissolve  also  in  alcohol,  and  more  freely  in  ether-alcohol,  separating  in 
viscid  drops,  which  gradually  solidify.  The  methyl-ether  is  a  thick  oil,  and  the  ethyl- 
ether  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  plates  molting  at  34°.  The  amide  forms  needles, 
which  are  grouped  in  warty  masses  and  melt  at  151°.  The  soluble  salts  of  the  acid 
are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide.  Chromic  acid  solution  oxidises  the  acid  to  para- 
tolylphenyl  ketone  and  parabenzoylbenzoic  acid. 

On  purifying  the  crude  acid  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  a  mother-liquor  is 
obtained,  containing  an  oily  acid,  which  cannot  be  crystallised,  and  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  para-  and  ortho-acids.  A  separation  of  these  could  not  be  effected,  but 
their  presence  was  proved  by  oxidation,  a  mixture  of  para-  and  ortho-benzoylbenzoic 
acid  being  thereby  produced. 

^_TOI.YI.PHElffYI.-CA3lBI35IOI.,  =  GW.Q^B.\QnOB..O^W',  ob- 

tained by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ^-tolylphenyl  ketone  (p.  1154),  forms, 
when  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ligroi'n,  concentric  groups  of  colourless  needles 
having  a  silky  lustre  and  melting  at  52°-53°.  A  mixture  of  tolylphenyl-carbinol 
and  benzene  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride  yields  tolyldiphenyl-methane  (p.  2036) : 

C'H^CHOH.C«H*  -i-  C«mH  =  H^O  +  CH(G^H0(C«H^)2 

(E.  and  0.  Fischer,  Liehig's  Annalen,  cxciv.  265). 

TOI.-S-I.PHEirYI.-CARBOXiri.IC  ACID, 

Qu^iiQ^^  =  CH3.C«H*.C«H^.C00H, 

produced  by  incomplete  oxidation  of  solid  ditolyl  with  chromic  acid,  melts  at  243°- 
244°  (Carnelley:  see  Ditoltl,  p.  691). 

TOI.YI.PHETffYI.-GXTANII>mE,    CH='(C«Hs)(C^H^)N3,    and  BZTOZ.Y1:.- 

GUAN-IBIITE,  CH\C^HO-N^    See  Guanidines  (p.  909). 

TOI.YI.PHENYI.  KETONES,  C'^Hi^O  =  CH^.CH^.CO.OT^  (Plascuda  a. 
Zincke,  Ber.  vii.  375).  The  preparation  and  properties  of  the  para-  and  ortho-modi- 
fications of  these  bodies  and  their  chlorinated  derivatives  have  already  been  described 
(pp.  1154-1156);  also  their  oxidation  to  para- and  ortho-benzoylbenzoic  acid  respec- 
tively (p.  309). 

Nitro-derivatives. — Mononitrotolylphenyl  Ketone,  Cff.C''HlCO.C"H^(NO-), 
produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  solid  tolylphenyl  ketone,  is  identical 
with  the  nitromethylbenzophenone  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on 
benzyl-toluene  (vii.  183).  It  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  broad  shining  lamin?e 
or  groups  of  needles,  melts  at  126°-1 27°,  and  sublimes  easily  in  shining  laminae  or 
groups  of  needles,  dissolves  readily  in  chloroform,  benzene,  and  hot  acetic  acid.  By 
boiling  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic  acid,  it  is  oxidised  to  benzoic 
acid  and  metanitrobenzoic  acid  (ni.  p.  140°).  The  greater  part  of  the  nitro-ketone  is, 
however,  completely  burnt  in  this  process,  and  the  first  product  of  the  oxidation,  viz. 
mononitrohenzoylhenzoic  acid,  has  not  been  obtained. 

Binitrotolylphcnyl  Ketone,  C'-*H*'*(NO-)-0,  is  produced  by  prolonged  boiling  of 
dinitrobenzyl-toluene  (p.  183)  %vith  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-4,  or  by  heating  its  solution 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  thick 
yellowish  needles,  from  alcohol  in  silky  laminae;  melts  at  126°-127°  ;  decomposes  at 
a  higher  temperature,  without  subliming ;  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  benzene 
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and  in  chloroform,  less  easily  in  ether.  By  oxidation  it  yields  paranitrobenzoic  acid 
and  dinitrobenzoylbenzoic  acid,  C^''H*'(NO-)-0''. 

Tnnitrotolylphenyl  Ketone,  C^*H9(N02)^0,  obtained  by  adding  solid  tolylphenyl 
ketone  or  its  mono-  or  di-nitro-derivative  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  or  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small  well-defined  yellowish 
prisms,  melts  at  165^,  and  decomposes  without  subliming  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  nitro-derivatives  of  orthotolylphenyl  ketone  are  uncrystallisable  resins. 

TOIiYlPHEWYI.  PlN-iLC01.IWS,  C-^H^'O.    See  Ketones  (p.  1155). 

TOI.YKPHEia-irZ^.SUI.PKOXJ£,  C'H^S02.C«H\    See  Sulphones  (p.  1855). 

TOI.-S-I..SII.XCOirzc  ACIB,  C'H'.SiO^H.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  silico-tolyl  chloride,  C'H'SiCP  (p.  1794). 

TOI.YII-SVI.PHOXIDES  (p.  1856). 

.NH  CH2 

TOI.-8-I.-THZOHYDAIffTOZja-,  GS<  |     .  SeeHTDANTOiN(p.l047). 

\N(C'H0— CO 

TOI.VI.-TOI.YI.Birz:.CKRVSOIBmE,  C>^H'«N4-  C^H^Ni=N.C'ff(NH2)2. 
A  homologue  of  chrysoi'dine,  more  properly  called  Diamidazotoluene  or  Tolyldiamido- 
tolyldiazin  (p.  470).  It  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  orange-coloured  needles, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  The  hydrochloride, 
C'^H'^N'*,HC1,  crystallises  in  red  needles,  and  yields  a  crimson  platinochloride 
(Hofmann,  Ber.  x.  218). 

TOPAZ.  The  following  analyses  of  topaz  have  been  published  by  H.  Klemni 
{Jahrh.  /.  Min.  1874,  189). 

1.  Pyrophasite.  2.  Topaz  from  Miask.  3.  Erom  Freiberg.  4.  Values  deduced 
from  the  formula  SAPO^SiO^  +  SiF-»,  the  fluorides  being  reckoned  as  the  equivalent 
quantities  of  oxides  : 

12  3  4 

F   17-106       17-167       17-447  17.50 

Si02   33-643       33-469       33-323  33-16 

AW   56-213       56-529       56  350  56-70 

On  the  Crystalline  forms  of  Topaz,  see  E.  Bertrand  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  297); 
Laspeyres  {ibid.  347) ;  Jeremejew  {ibid.  ii.  504)  ;  Seligmann  {ibid.  iii.  30) ;  also 
Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1877,  1305;  1877,  1237.  On  Minerals  enclosed  in  Topaz,  see 
Hartley  {Chem,  Soc.  J.  xxxi.  241).  On  Corrosion-figures  of  Topaz,  see  Baumhauer 
{Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  1). 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Topaz  at  high  temperatures,  see  Silicates  (p,  1792). 

TOPAZOIiITE.  Crystals  of  this  mineral  (a  variety  of  garnet)  from  the  trap- 
rocks  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  are  described  by  E.  S.  Dana  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
xiv.  215  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1877,  1313). 

TOUBABTITE.  On  the  supposed  formation  of  this  carbonaceous  mineral  from 
petroleum,  see  W.  Skey  {Chem.  News,  xxxi.  16). 

TOURMAIiIir.  Green  tourmalin  from  Campolongo  has  been  analysed  by 
Th.  Engelmann  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  iii.  312)  with  the  following  result : 

m         SiO^         APO^     Be^O^       FeO      MnO       MgO      Na^O      K'O  H^'O 
0-60     39-26     38-33     9-40     4-51      1-12     1-02     2-43     0-38     2-41  =  99-46 

Sp.  gr.  of  opaque  crystals  from  Campolongo,  2-802  ;  of  transparent  crystals  from  the 
same  locality,  2-969  ;  of  crystals  from  the  Binnentha],  2-925. 

Intergrowths  between  tourmalin  and  orthoclase  are  described  by  E.  H.  Williams 
{Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xi.  273).  The  tourmalin  crystals,  which  are  imbedded  in  quartz  or 
orthoclase,  were  found  in  a  quarry  near  Port  Henry,  New  York. 

The  Corrosion-figures  of  tourmalin  and  topaz  have  been  examined  by  H.  Baum- 
hauer {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  1). 

TRACHlTTIi.  Analyses.  1.  From  Gladstone  in  Queensland,  resembling  that 
of  the  Puy-de-D6me  (Daintree,  Geol.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xxviii.  271).  (2-5).  Augitic  tra- 
chytes from  the  Andes.  2.  From  Tunguragua :  black,  very  finely  crystalline  ground- 
mass  enclosing  plagioclases,  augite  and  magnetite.  3.  Tunguragua:  red,  porous 
ground-mass  enclosing  numerous  plagioclases  and  short  prismatic  augites ;  magnetite 
is  wanting,  having  probably  been  converted  into  ferric  oxide :  hence  the  red  colora- 
tion. 4.  Pichincha,  4,860  meters  above  the  sea-level :  greenish-black,  finely  crystal- 
line ground-mass,  enclosing  small  augites  and  magnetite,  also  plagioclases  containing 
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cavities  and  enclosed  liquids.  5.  Cachofruto,  near  Marmato  :  grey,  very  hard  ground- 
mass  enclosing  tabular  plagioclases,  with  small  quantities  of  augite  and  magnetite 
(Artope,  Jahrh.f.  Min.  1874,  93).  6.  Trachyte  from  Wolferdingen,  in  the  Wester- 
wald  (Hilger,  Unci.  1877,  421).  (7-9).  Trachytes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gleichenberg  (E.  Ludwig,  Min.  Mitth.  1877,  276).  7.  Quartz-trachyte  from  the 
Schaufelgraben,  near  Gleichenberg,  analysed  by  H.  Frisch;  sanidine  and  quartz  in  a 
dull,  somewhat  porous  ground-mass;  on  decomposition  it  yielded  27"  14  per  cent, 
quartz.  8.  Trachyte,  north  of  Gleichenberg,  analysed  by  L.  Smita.  9.  Trachyte 
from  the  Schuh  Villa,  Gleichenberg,  distinguished  from  No.  2  by  a  small  amount  of 
spathic  iron  ore  ;  analyses  by  J.  Utschik.  10,  Quartz-trachyte  from  the  Tardree 
Mountain,  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  The  analyses  and  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion inclicate  the  presence  of  62  per  cent,  sanidine  and  38  per  cent,  quartz  and  tridy- 
mite.  The  sanidine  contains  exactly  equivalent  quantities  of  potassium  and  sodium 
(A.  V.  Lasaulx,  Min.  Fet.  Mitth.  [2],  i.  410).  11.  Sanidine-'plagioclase  trachyteixom 
the  Volcano  of  Ferra  in  Sardinia.  12.  Sanidine- atigite  trachyte  from  the  same 
locality  (C.  Dolter,  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1878,  1287).  13.  Qmrtziferous  Sanidine- 
trachyte  from  Nagy— Kovesd  :  red-brown  ground-mass,  much  decomposed  and  rich  in 
ferric  oxide ;  contains  numerous  quartz-grains  and  felspars  enclosing  laminae  of  mica 
and  hornblende  (Dolter,  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1875,  95).  14  and  15.  Hornfelstrachyte  from 
Markt  Tiiffer  in  Styria.  14.  Ked.  15.  Green;  sp.gr.  275  (R.  v.  Drasche  {ibid. 
1873,  768).  16.  Trachyte-tufa  from  Wollanin  Styria,  sp.  gr.  2-51  (v.  Drasche,  loc.  cit.) 


A1^0=' 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K^O 

Na'O 

CO' 

1. 

67-80 

14-67 

5-35 

5-65 

4-60 

1-30 

99-37 

2. 

66-06 

15-64 

3-90  0-71 

4-55 

2-57 

2-36 

4-00 

0-30 

100-09 

3. 

58-35 

16-74 

6-71 

0-54 

6-81 

4-84 

1-18 

4-69 

0-31 

100-17 

4. 

62-35 

17-32 

4-51 

0-04 

5-43 

3-60 

3-13 

4-29 

0-13 

100-80 

5. 

63-00 

18-40 

3-96 

0-10 

5-36 

3-71 

2-36 

4-22 

0-36 

101-47 

6. 

59-87 

22-52 

0-32 

2-52 

0-13 

2-50 

0-46 

4-42 

5-78 

2-24 

0-30(') 

101-06 

7. 

73-39 

14-12 

0-77 

0-67 

1-25 

0-29 

4-47 

3-66 

1-22 

99-94 

8. 

61-44 

17-08 

3-67 

2-42 

6-21 

1-14 

3-86 

4-06 

2-04 

101-92 

9. 

61-54 

15-97 

1-93 

2-98 

5-52 

0-82 

4-55 

4-48 

1-39 

2-43 

101-61 

10. 

64-66 

20-03 

1-21 

8-61 

5-44 

99-95 

11. 

57-01 

20-81 

4-13 

2-91 

1-23 

6-30 

5-92 

1-41(^) 

99-72 

12. 

55-11 

20-90 

6-11 

3  54 

1-21 

7-52 

5-31 

l-04(^) 

100-74 

13. 

66-46 

12-50 

10-11 

0-78 

1-26 

0-30 

1-68 

1-99 

5-05(0 

100-13 

14. 

81-67 

9-15 

1-72 

0-78 

4-83 

2-38 

0-3 1(-') 

100-84 

15. 

77-74 

9-45 

2-2:i 

1-94 

0-66 

4-08 

3-66 

1-19 

100-95 

16.  67-31 

8-91 

2-17 

3-58 

5-13 

1-44 

6-30 

1-60 

100-44 

Q)  V0\   (^)  Loss  on  ignition.   In  12  and  13,  traces  of  Mn  and  P^0^ 


S.  de  Luca  {Compt.  rend,  Ixxxvii.  174)  has  detected  lithium  in  the  waters  and 
certain  earthy  decomposition-products  of  the  traehytic  rocks  of  the  Solfatara  of 
Puzzuoli. 

On  the  Classification  of  Trachytes,  see  Doelter  {Verh.  geol.  Beichsanst.  1873,  172) 
and  Szabo  {ibid.  310).  On  the  Trachytes  of  the  Visegrad  range  near  Budapest,  see 
A.  Koch  {Zeitschr.  geol.  Ges.  xxviii.  293  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1876,  1289). 

TRAP-ROCKS.  The  trap-rocks  of  Connecticut  consist,  according  to  G.  W. 
Hawes  {Sill.  A7n.  J.  [3],  ix.  185),  partly  of  diabases,  partly  of  chloritic  dolerites. 
The  latter  are  metamorphosed  dolerites,  but  the  alteration  has  been  produced,  not  by 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  (as  in  that  case  they  would  contain  no  ferrous  oxide)  but 
at  the  moment  of  eruption,  by  assumption  of  subterranean  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
For  analyses,  see  the  paper  above  cited;  also  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  350;  Jahresh.  f. 
Chem.  1875,  1272). 

On  Tra'p-granulite.    See  Geanulite  (vii.  578). 

TRAUTWEINITE.  This  name  is  applied  by  E.  Goldsmith  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
V.  313)  to  microscopically  small  hexagonal  crystals,  implanted  on  chrome-iron  ore 
from  California.  Qualitative  analysis  showed  the  presence  of  chromium,  iron,  and 
manganese. 

TREHAI.OSE  or  XVHrCOSE,  C'^H-Oii  (iii.  1068).  On  the  occurrence  of  this 
kind  of  sugar,  together  with  glucose  and  mannitol,  in  the  higher  kinds  of  fungi,  see 
Mannitol  (p.  1267). 

TREMOIiXTE.  This  mineral  has  been  found  in  veins  in  the  granular  lime- 
stone, to  the  east  of  Friedberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia  (Neminar,  Min.  Mitth.  1875,  111). 
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C-'Hi"NO,     and  TStXACSTOirAMmE, 

C^H'^NO.    See  Acetonamines  (pp.  29,  32). 

T]a2ACETiri.-AaWTHaAPU2lPnRIN-,  C2"H'-»08=C»^Hs(C2H30)30\  See 
Anthrapurpurin  (vii.  89). 

TRIACETYI-EMOBIlKr,  C>^H^(C-ffO)30".  Emodin  (p.  732)  treated  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  yields,  according  to  the  temperature,  mono-  or  tri-acetyl-emodin. 
The  former  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  golden-yellow  laminae  melting  at  about 
180°  ;  the  latter  in  light  yellow  needles  melting  at  190°.  Both  are  easily  reconverted 
into  emodin  by  heating  with  alkalis  (Liebermann,  Ber.  viii.  970). 

T21I-  and  BI-iLCETYI.-FI..a.VOPTXRPirRINr.  The  d.iacetyl-^QV\\ii\\\e; 
C•■*H*'■(C-H30)-0^  is  the  chief  product  obtained  by  boiling  flavopiirpuriu  (p.  Ill)  with 
acetic  anhydride.  When  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  forms  golden-yellow 
laminse,  very  slightly  soluble  in  that  liquid,  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  sublimes 
at  125°,  melts  at  238°,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  potash,  sodium  carbonate,  and 
ammonia. 

Triacetyl-jlavopurpuri7i  is  found  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  diacetyl-compound, 
and  may  be  formed  from  the  latter  or  from  flavopurpurin  by  heating  acetic  anhydride 
at  l80°-200°.  From  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  the 
diacetyl-compound,  it  crystallises  in  sulphur-yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  195°- 
196°,  and  are  decomposed  by  potash  or  by  sodium  carbonate  only  at  the  boiling  heat. 

TRIACETYIi-HYBROCYANROSAURrW,  and  TBIACETYI.-IiEUCO- 
ROSAURXKJ.    See  Rosaurin  (p.  1762). 

TRIACETYl-PURPURIwr,  C•^H^(C2H^O)30^    See  Pukpurin  (p.  Ill ). 

TRIACETYI-TRISSOXYIEWE,  C'^H'«0«  =  C«H(CH«)2(O.C-H'0)3.  See 
Xyloqtjinones. 

TRZAI^ZBOBEirZEM-E,  C«H»N' =  C«H3(NH2)3  [III-:  5].  This  compound, 
originally  obtained  by  the  dry  distilLition  of  triamidobenzoic  acid  (vii.  147),  is  also 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  dinitraniline  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  most 
readily  separated  from  the  resulting  hydrochloride  by  distillation  with  lime  from 
short  combustion-tubes  bent  downwards.  The  product  thus  formed  is  however  not 
so  pure  as  that  which  is  obtained  from  triamidobenzoic  acid,  the  former  boiling 
at  340°,  whereas  the  latter  boils  at  330°,  though  the  two  are  theoretically  identical 
(H.  Salkowski,,Z>fr.  vi.  139).  By  oxidation  it  yields  a  colouring  matter,  which  is  also 
formed  by  heating  chrysoidine  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  150°-160°  (Hofmann, 
Ber.  X.  213). 

Acetyl-ethenyl-triamidohenzene,  G'^W^^  =  C^R\'^Yi.C-B}0){WB..Cm^)" ,  formed 
by  heating  triamidobenzenc  with  twice  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid  for  ten  hours, 
then  adding  water  and  evaporating  down,  crystallises  with  2H-0  in  geodes  of  prismatic 
crystals:  melts  at  85°-90°  ;  gives  olF  its  water,  and  resolidifies  at  lOO"*  ;  dissolves 
readil}'-  in  hot  water,  very  sparingly  in  cold  water.  The  anhydrous  compound  when 
distilled  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  ;  its  boiling  point  is  above  that  of 
mercury. 

Acetyl-ethenyl-triamidobenzene  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation 
of  acetic  acid,  into  ethenyl-triamiclohenzene  hydrochloride,  C«H='(NH2)(N2H.C-H3),2HC1 
+  lt?H-0,  which  forms  easily  soluble,  highly  lustrous  crystals,  mostly  having  a  faint 
reddish  colour  and  apparently  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  At  100°  they  give  off 
their  water  and  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  (H.  Salkowski  a.  C.  Eudolph,  Ber. 
X.  1692). 

TRIAMIBOPKEKTOIi,  C«H2(NH2)30H.  On  the  action  of  bromine  and  water 
on  this  compound,  see  Phenols  (p.  1523). 

TRIAMYIi-PHOSPHIKTE,  (C^H")'P.    See  Phosphines  (vii.  955). 

TRIAZO-COMPOUWB,  C^^H-^N^.  Aniline  and  diphenyl-nitrosamine  act 
strongly  on  one  another,  forming  water,  diazo-amidobenzene,  amidazobenzene,  di- 
phenylamine,  and  the  compound  C^'^Hf^N^,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  from  aniline  in  flat,  ruby-coloured,  shining  needles,  melting  at  236°.  It 
is  best  prepared  by  heating  10  pts.  diphenylnitrosamine,  10  aniline  hydrochloride,  and 
200  dry  aniline  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  120°-125°,  mixing  the  product  cooled  to  60° 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  washing  the  crystals  which  separate  with  alcohol. 
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drying  them,  and  recrjstallising  from  a  ten-fold  quantity  of  aniline  The  Ijody  thus 
obtained  has  probably  the  constitution 

and  may  be  called  a  triazo-compound,  as  it  contains  3  atoms  of  nitrogen  linked 
together.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  violet  coloration,  and  turns  violet 
without  dissolving  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  when  10 
pts.  amidazobenzene,  10  diphenylamine,  10  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  200  aniline  are 
treated  as  above  (0.  N,  Witt,  Ber.  x.  1309). 

T»IBSn-ZHirJ]»ZlOXiri.iLM:m^,  N(C'H^0)30.  See  Hydrgxylamins 
(p.  1079). 

TRXBBWZOiri..AKrTHRil.FURPU2%m,  C'<HXC^H^O)'0^  See  Anthra- 
PUEPURiN  (vii.  90). 

TRIBEOTZOYIi-DlAMlBOPHEWOI.,  C«H3(OH)2<^^^j|J.^,^5^^.  See 
Phenol  (p.  1523). 

TRIBBZa-ZOYZ.BN'S-BBZa-ZEM'Z:,  C^'H'-O^  =  ^(C^H^CO)^  This  appears 
to  be  the  constitution  of  the  yellow  body  (C^H"'0),  which  Gabriel  a.  Michael  obtained 
by  the  action  of  dehj'^drants  on  phthalyl-acetic  acid  (p.  1622).  It  does  not  take  up 
either  hydrogen  or  bromine,  does  not  melt  at  450",  and  is  not  attacked  even  by  hot 
potash-ley.  Melting  potassium  hydroxide,  however,  converts  it  into  phenenyl- 
tri benzoic  acid,  C*^IP(C*^H'*.CO-H)^,  which  may  be  purified  by  separating  it  from 
the  fused  mass,  converting  it  into  ammoni^^m  salt,  exhausting  this  with  alcohol,  and 
repeating  these  operations  several  times  upon  the  residue.  The  phenenyltribenzoic 
acid  may  then  be  separated  from  the  residue  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  by  mixing  the  solutions  with  hot  water.  Phenenyl- 
tribenzoic acid  thus  obtained  forms  pi-isms  which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  sparingly  in  benzene  and  carbon  sulphide  ;  it  melts  at  259°-261°, 
and  undergoes  partial  carbonisation  at  447°.  The  silver  salt  contains  C'^^H'^Ag'O'*  or 
C-'H'-'Ag0^3IP0.  The  acid  is  not  altered  by  nascent  hydrogen,  but  when  distilled 
over  red-hot  potassium  hydroxide,  it  yields  triphenylbenzene  (Gabriel  a.  Michael, 
Ber.  xi.  1007,  1679). 

TR:£BEXa-Zirz.A]Vi[Zia-B,  N(CH-.C«H^)3.  The  crystalline  forms  of  this  base  and 
of  some  of  its  salts  have  been  derermined  by  R.  Panebianco  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1878, 
854).  The  base  itself  and  the  platinochloride  crystallise  in  the  monoclinic  system  ; 
the  hydrochloride  in  the  hexagonal  system.  The  suli-'hatc  forms  colourless  monoclinic 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melting  with  in- 
cipient decomposition  at  1 06^-107".  Tribenzylaminc-almn,  A1(C'H.' )3NH(S0^)-,  1 2H-0, 
crystallises  in  cubo-octohedrons,  with  octohedral  cleavage  ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  about  110°,  and 
decomposes  at  about  120'-'.  Trihenzylamine  nitrate,  (C'H^)^N,HNO^,  crystallises  in 
the  orthorhombic  system,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  120°. 

Trihenzylamine,  subjected  to  exhaustive  chlorination  in  presence  of  iodine,  is  con- 
verted into  perchlorobenzene  and  perchloromethane  (RuolF,  Btr.  ix,  1483).  Heated 
in  a  salt-water  bath  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  yields  a  crystallised  iodide  which  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  melts  at  190°,  and  is  resolved  into  its  components  by  the  action  of  silver 
oxide  (G.  Vasca  Lanza,  Ber.  vii.  82). 

TmBROMACETAMIUB,  NmC-Br»0,  is  formed,  together  with  dibrom- 
acetamide  and  other  brominated  products,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  asparagine 
suspended  in  water.  The  action  is  very  energetic,  and  on  exhausting  the  resulting 
red  liquid  with  ether,  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  placing  the  residue  over  sulphuric 
acid  till  it  solidifies,  and  recrystallising  it  from  water,  tribromacetamide  separates  out 
first,  while  dibromacetamide  (melting  at  156°-157°,  resolidifying  at  about  125°)  crys- 
tallises from  the  mother-liquors  after  neutralisation  with  ammonia  (Guareschi,  Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  1876,  375).  Tribromacetamide  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  hexbromacetone  (Weidel  a.  Griiber,  p.  1524). 

Tribromacetamide  crystallises  in  shining  white  lamellae,  which  melt  at  119"5°- 
121°,  and  are  reproduced  at  96°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  cold 
water,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  alkalis  into  bromoforra,  carbon  dioxide  and 
ammonia  (Guareschi).  Sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  ammonium  sulphate  and  tribrom- 
acetic  acid  (Weidel  a.  Griiber). 

TRZBROM:aceTAI?II.IBB,  C*^H-Br^NH(C2H30).    See  Acetamides  (Brq- 

MOPHENYL-),  p.  5, 
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TRISROACACSTIC  ACIB,  CBr^.COOH  (p.  18).  This  acid  is  formed, 
together  with  ammonium  sulphate,  by  heating  tribromacetamide  for  several  hours  in 
a  reflux  apparatus  at  128°-lo0°,  with  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and  2  pts. 
water  (Weidel-a.  Gruber,  loc.  cit.);  also,  together  with  dibromacetic  acid  (which  re- 
mains in  the  mother-liquors),  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  strong  solution  of  malonic 
acid  (Petrielf,  J3er.  viii.  355). 

Ethi/l  Trihromacetate,  CBr^.COOC'^H^,  is  formed  by  heating  the  dibromacetic  ether 
with  1  mol.  bromine  at  120°.  When  freed  from  absorbed  hydrogen  bromide  by  heat- 
ing in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  forms  an  oily  liquid  which  fumes  strongly  in  the 
air  and  decomposes  partly  when  distilled.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol, 
the  products  of  decomposition  containing  bodies  which  reduce  an  ammoniacal  silver 
solution  (Kessel,  Ber.  xi.  1917). 

TRZBROMACETOPHSlZ'ON'E-o-CARBOXYIiIC  ACID, 

CBr^C0.C«H^C02H.    See  Phenyl-ketones  (p.  1565). 

TRZBROXVIAIiOZM',  C'"H'5Br='0^  is  formed,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
more  or  less  highly  brominated  products,  by  the  action  of  bromine-water  on  barb- 
aloin  (p.  63).  It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  (E.  Schmidt,  Arch.  Fharm.  [3], 
viii.  496). 

TRIBR01VIAIVXXD0BEirZEM-ESTTI.PH0N-IC  ACID.  See  Benzenesul- 
PHONIC  ACIDS  (p.  233). 

TRIBROXVXAIVXIDOBEnrZOIC  ACID,  C«H(NH2)BrlC02H:  [CO^H  :  NH^ 
=  1  :  3],  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  metamidobenzoic  acid,  and  yields  a 
tribromobenzoic  acid  melting  at  186-5°  (H.  VoUbrecht,  Ber.  x.  1904). 

TRIBROMAN-HITDROPYVU-RIX.,  C^H^Br^N^O'.  See  Pyboracemic 
Ureides  (p.  1721). 

TRIBROXVIAia-THRAQUIKTOSJE,  C^^H^Br^O-.  One  modification  of  this 
compound  is  obtained  by  heating  anthraquinone  with  bromine  containing  iodine  to 
275°.  When  purified  by  boiling  it  with  soda-ley,  and  crystallising  the  residue  from 
glacial  acetic  acid,  it  forms  needles  having  a  faint  yellow  colour,  melting  at  186°, 
and  subliming  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  readily  in  toluene,  nitrobenzene, 
chloroform,  carbon  sulphide,  and  ligroin.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without 
decomposition.  Heated  with  bromine  at  320°,  it  is  converted  into  a  tetrabrom- 
anthraquinone,  which,  after  purification  as  above,  crystallises  in  yellow  scales 
melting  at  295°-300°.  The  tribromo-compound  (I'pt.)  is  converted  by  heating  with 
sodium  hydroxide  (2  pts.)  at  200°-210°  into  purpurin  ;  with  potassium  hydroxide 
at  a  lower  temperature  into  hydro xypurpur-in,  C'-'H*'0''  (Diehl,  Ber.  xi.  179,  183). 

Another  modification  of  tribromanthraquinone  is  formed  by  oxidising  pentabrom- 
anthracene  with  chromic  acid  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  product  melts  at 
365°,  sublimes  in  broad  fiat  needles,  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  the  homo- 
logues  of  benzene  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  only  sparingly  in  carbon  sulphide, 
chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Hammer- 
schlag,  Ber.  x.  1212). 

TRIBROMBTHAZ^TE,  C-'HW.  The  a-modification,  CmCBr^  (b.  p.  187°- 
188°),  appears  to  be  formed,  together  with  a-dibromethane,  CH^'.CHBr^  (b.  p.  109°- 
110°),  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  ethyl  bromide  (Denzel,  Ber.  xi.  1739). 

TRIBROMBTHiriiESTB,  C'-HBr^  On  the  formation  of  the  liquid  and  solid 
modifications  of  this  compound  from  acetylene  tetrabromide,  see  Acetylene  (p.  35). 
Liquid  tribromethylene=  agitated  with  oxygen  gas,  is  converted  into  dibromacetyl 
bromide,  C-'HBr-'O.Br  (Demole,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  542). 

Trihromethylene  Dihromide.  C^HBr^Br-,  is  one  of  the  compounds  formed  by  heating 
mucobromic  acid  with  bromine  and  water  in  sealed  tubes,  its  formation  being  especi- 
ally abundant  when  the  two  substances  act  on  one  another  in  molecular  proportion. 
It  crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles  melting  at  50°-52°,  and  is  converted  by 
alcoholic  potash  into  tetrabromethylene,  C'-BrS  melting  at  50°  {Liebig's  Annalen, 
clxv.  297). 

TRIBROMETHYIo-PHTHAIiI^IIDE.    See  Phthalimide  (p.  1619). 

TRlBROMHYDROCOTARmiO-E  KYDROBROIVXIDE, 

C'-H'-Br^NO^HBr.   See  Narcotinb,  Oxidation-products  of  (p.  1382). 

TRIBROMOBAPHmiTOWE,  C^sH-^Br^O''.    See  Baphinitone  (p.  141). 
TRIBROlMEOBEM'ZIEZa'ES,  C^H^Br^.    See  Benzenes  (Bbomo-),  (pp.  166-169). 
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TRIBRO»IOBBNZEn-i:SU]:.PKODriC  ACIDS,  C«H2Br^S03H.  See  Ben- 
ZENESULPHONIC  AciDS  (pp.  240-243). 

TRIBROn/IOBEM-ZOIC  ACIDS,  C^H^Br^COOH.  A  tribromobenzoic  acid, 
melting  at  234°-235°,  was  obtained  by  Reinecke  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  bromine 
and  water  (vi.  310).  Another,  melting  at  186-5°,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  and  alcohol  on  the  tribromamidobenzoic  acid  which  is  obtained  by  treating 
metamidobenzoic  acid  with  bromine.  '  This  tribromobenzoic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  crystallises  in  needles.  Its  barium  salt  forms  tabular  crystals  containing 
5^  mol.  H^O  (H.  Vollbrecht,  Ber.  x.  1704). 

TRIBROXVXOBII.IRVBIM-,  C^^HssBrSN^O^  (Maly).  See  Bile-pigments 
(p.  325). 

TRIBROMODIACBTAM-II.IDE,  C6H2Br3.N(C2HS0)2.  See  Acetamides 
(p.  5). 

TRIBROIVIODIMETIIVIiBTHYIiBEiarZENE,  C^Bti\GB?)\G'^W').  See 
Mbsitylenb,  Homologies  of  (p.  1285). 

TRIBR02VI0DIN-ITR0DIPKEUYI.AM:IN-E,  Ci2H«Br3(N02)2N.  See 
Phenylamines  (p.  1550). 

TRIBROMODIITITROPROPION-IC  ACID,  CBr3.C(N02)2.COOH,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  tribroraophloroglucol : 

C^H^Br^O^  +  6N0=^H  =  C3HBr3N206  +  3C02  +  4H20  +  N202  +  WO^. 

It  forms  white,  scaly,  inodorous  crystals  having  a  fine  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  acids,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  a  few  drops  of  water 
are  added  to  its  recently  prepared  alcoholic  solution,  it  separates  in  stellate  groups  of 
slender  needles.    When  boiled  with  water  it  yields  oxalic  acid  and  bromopicrin  : 

2C3HBr3N-0«  +  H20  =  2CBr=^N02  +  2C-H20*  +  N2O. 

By  sodncm-amalgam  it  is  resolved  into  methylamine,  oxalic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid : 

2C3HBr^N20«  +  I7H2  =  2CH^N  +  C-H-0^  +  2CNH  +  8H2O  +  6HBr 

(R.  Benedikt,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxiv.  255). 

TRIBROIWEOriAVOPURPURITT,  C'^H2Br302(OH)3,  is  formed  by  adding 
bromine  to  a  solution  of  flavopurpurin  (p.  Ill)  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates  in 
orange-yellow  needles  melting  with  decomposition  at  284°,  sparingly  soluble  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  dissolving,  with  yellow-red  colour,  in  soda-ley  (Schunck  a.  Roemer, 
Ber.  X.  1225). 

TRIBROIVIOFI.VORE9TS,  C'^H'Brl    See  Fltjorene  (p.  673). 

TRIBR01VE0GI.70XAI.IirE,  C3HBr3N2.    See  Glyoxaline  (p.  890). 

TRIBROIVIOGUAN-AMIDIIVE,  C^N^HWO^.    See  Guanamide  (p.  900). 

TRinROMOZ.ACTIC  ACID,  C3II3Br''0^  is  formed  by  prolonged  digestion  of 
bromal  hydrocyanide,  C-HBr^OjHCN,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (Pinner,  Ber,  vii. 
1499). 

TRIBRO»IOMETHYI.-DIPHEWrYI.A»IIN-E,  C^^n'oBr^N,  is  formed,  to- 
gether with  tetrabromomethyl-diphenylamine  and  tetrabromodiphenylamine,  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  methyldiphenylamine  (p.  1550)  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
On  treating  the  resulting  crystalline  pulp  with  alcohol,  the  two  brominated  methyl- 
diphenylamines  are  dissolved  out,  while  tetrabromodiphenylamine  remains  in  the 
residue.  Tribromomethyl-diphenylamine  forms  colourless  transparent  needles  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  benzene.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  tetranitrodihromocUphcnylamine,  which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
yellow  nacreous  laminae  or  rhombohedral  tables,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  pure  (R.  Gnehm,  Ber.  viii.  1040). 

TRIBROMOSTAPKTHAI.EM-E,  C'^H^Br^.  See  Naphthalene-derivatives 
(p.  1351). 

TRIBROMOMriTROBEN-ZEN'ESUl.PHON'IC  ACIDS,  C«HBr3(N02)SO''H, 
See  Benzenestjlphonic  Acids  (p.  247). 

TRIBROIVIOPHEia-AKJTHREirE,  C'^H^Br^  (p.  1514). 
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TRIBROmOPHBUOIi,  C^H^Br^O,  is  formed,  together  with  free  phenol-di- 
sulphonic  acid  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  »on  potassium 
phenol-disulphonate : 

2C«H3(OH)(S03K)2  +  8Br2  ^.  2H2O  = 
C«H2Br3(OH)  +  C«H3(0H)(S0=*H)-  +  HBr  +  2KBr  +  K^SO*  +  H^SO* 

(M.  V.  Schmidt,  Ber.  xi.  852).  It  is  also  formed,  together  with  tribromoresoreinol, 
by  the  action  of  pentabromoresorcinol  on  aniline  (Benedikt,  Ber.  xi.  1559).  On  its 
reactions,  see  Phenols  (p.  1525). 

TRIBROMOPHEN-Sri.-a2:.irCOCI3»-i:, 

C^H^Br^NO-  =  C^H^Br^.NH.CH^.COOH, 

IS  obtained  on  adding  bromine  water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenyl-glycocine 
(p.  1563)  till  a  permanent  coloration  is  produced,  as  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which,  however,  it  does 
not  crystallise.  From  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  it  crystallises  in  colourless  microscopic 
needles  (Schwebel,  Ber.  xi.  1131). 

TRIBROmOPHIiOROG-IiUCOZi,  C'^H^Br^O^'.  On  the  conversion  of  this  com- 
pound into  tribromodinitropropionic  acid,  see  p.  1571. 

TRXBROIVCOPROPIOXffZC  ikCZB,  C^ffBr^O^.  An  acid  of  this  composition 
is  obtained,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
in  excess  on  acrolein  bromide.  It  crystallises  from  boiling  benzene,  and  melts  at  93° 
(Linnemann  a.  Penl,  Ber.  viii,  1097). 

TRIBROMOPirROGAI.X.OZ.,  CW(0H)3.    See  Pyrogallol  (p.  1709). 

TRIBROMOQXrinOBTl!,  CHBr^O^,  is  formed,  together  withtetrabromoquinone 
(bromanil)  and  other  brominated  derivatives  of  quinone,  by  acidulating  an  alkaline 
solution  of  ethylic  succinyl-suecinate  (see  Addenda)  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing 
it  with  excess  of  bromine  (F.  Herrmann,  Ber,  x.  107). 

TRIBROMOPYRORACEMIC  ACXB,  CBr^'.CO.CO^H.  See  Pykoracemic 
Acid  (p.  1718). 

TRIBROMORBSORCZS3-OI.,  C^H^Br^O^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  an  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinoldisulphonic  acid,  the  sulpho-groups  being  oxidised 
to  sulphuric  acid  and  thereby  removed.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  having  a 
silky  lustre. 

TRIBROMOSTRUTHIsa",  C'-'H^  'Br^O^.    See  Ostkuthin  (p.  1449). 
TRIBR01VE0T0X.UEia-x:S,  C^H^Br^CH^.    See  Toluene  (p.  1990), 
TRIBR03VI0-^»T0S.UESTESUI.PH0MriC  ACIB,  C«HBr3(CH3)(S03H).  See 

TOLUENESULPHONIC  AciDS  (p.  2012). 

TRIBROnvOTOIiUIBXSa-E,  U'^HBr3(NH2)(CH3).  See  Toluenes,  Bbomamido- 
(p.  1998). 

TRIBROIVEOX'S-I.En-ES,  C«HBr3(CH3)2.    See  Xylene. 

TRXBUTVIiAMZIffE  (normal),  [CH^CCH^)^]^^  (b.  p.  211°-216°).  See  Butyl- 
amines  (vii.  222). 

TRXBUTYIi(XSO)ARSXSTE.  A  red  crystalline  compound  of  tri-isobutylarsine 
with  arsenic  iodide  is  formed  by  heating  isobutyl  iodide  with  powdered  arsenic  at 
175°-180°  (Cahours,  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1403). 

TRXBUTVIiEXTE  (XSO-),  C'-H-^.  This  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  together 
with  isodibutylene  (p.  1128)  by  saturating  trimethyl-carbinyl  iodide  with  isobutylene, 
and  heating  the  liquid  with  calcium  oxide  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three  hours. 
The  product,  after  being  freed  from  lime  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  ;  and  the  oily  distillate  is  freed  from  remaining  traces  of 
the  iodide  by  digestion  for  a  few  hours  with  moist  silver  oxide,  then  washed,  dried,  and 
rectified  over  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  may  be 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  isodibutylene  boiling  at  102°- 105°,  and 
isotributylen e,  boiling  at  177°-178°.  The  same  isotributylene  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  trimethylcarbinyl  iodide  on  isodibutylene  in  presence  of  calcium  oxide  in 
sealed  tabes  at  100°  (Julie  LermontolF,  Ber.  xi,  1255). 

Tri-isobutylene  appears  also  to  be  contained  in  the  oily  condensation-products 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  trimethylcarbinol, 
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TRIBVTirx.(ISO)PHOSPHINE.    See  Phosphines  (vii.  955). 
TRIBUTYZ.SVZ>PniM-£.COMPOVI^I>S.    See  Stjlphines  (p.  1850). 
TRZCARBiLI.I.YI.IC  ACID, 

C«H^O«  =  C^HXCO^H)^'  =  CH''^(C00H).CH(C00H).CH2(C00H). 
This  acid,  originally  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  allyl  tricyanide, 
CH'-'(CN).CH(CN).CH-(CN)  (v.  879)  is  also  produced:  a.  Together  with  hydroxy- 
crotonic  acid,  C  'H*'0^  by  the  action  of  a  boiling  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  dichloroglycide,  C^H'Cl'-.  Glaus  a.  Kolver,  who  discovered  this  reaction 
{Bc7'.  V.  358  ;  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxx.  131),  explain  it  by  supposing  that  a  cyanochloro- 
glycide  is  first  formed  and  then  converted  in  the  slightly  alkaline  solution,  with 
evolution  of  ammonia,  into  chlorocrotonic  acid  : 

C3H*(CN)C1  +  2H-0  =  NH3  +  C^H^CI.CO^H. 

This  acid  then  decomposes  a  further  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide,  forming  hydrogen 
cyanide,  which  is  added  on  ;  at  the  same  time  the  second  chlorine-atom  is  replaced  by 
cyanogen,  and  both  the  cyanogen-groups  thus  introduced  are  converted  into  carboxyl- 
groups,  the  final  product  being  tricarballylic  acid.  )8.  Together  with  a  bibasic  acid, 
by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  ethylic  monochlorocrotonate  (Glaus,  Ber.  ix. 
2'23),  7.  Ethylic  acetosuccinate  is  converted  by  the  action  of  sodium  into  ethylic 
acetotricarballylate,  GH3.GO.C(GH\COOG'^H^)2.GOOC2H'',  and  this  compound  saponi- 
fied by  alcoholic  potash  or  baryta-water  yields  tricarballylic  acid  (Gr.  Mieble,  Liebigs 
Annalen,  cxc.  322).  4.  Tricarballylic  acid  appears  to  be  one  of  the  products  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  gallic  acid  (Schreder,  ibid,  clxxvii.  282).  5.  Tricarb- 
allylic acid  has  been  found  in  a  precipitate  formed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  juice 
of  very  unripe  beet;  the  juice  of  ripe  beet  does  not  yield  it  (v.  Lippmann,  Ber.  xi. 
707). 

TRXCHI.ORACETAI.,  G«H>'CPO-  =  G^HG^IOG-H^)-,  is  formed,  together  with 
mono-  and  dichloracetal,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  at  various  temperatures  on  alcohol 
of  50  to  75  per  cent.  It  is  described  by  Paterno  (vi.  4)  and  by  Krey  (viii.  1)  as  crys- 
tallising in  colourless  needles  melting  at  72°,  and  boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at 
230°  (Paterno),  melting  at  83°,  and  beginning  to  decompose  at  190°  (Krey).  H. 
Byasson,  on  the  other  hand  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  26),  describes  it  as  a  mobile  liquid 
having  a  density  of  1-288,  and  boiling  at  197°.  This  product  probably  contained 
mono-  and  dichloracetal, 

TRICHZ.0RACZ:TA3VIIDS,  NmC-CPO.  This  compound,  heated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  yields  tetrachlorethylidene-imidochlorophosphenyl,  G'^Gl^ONP, 
which  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  following  series  of  reactions  : 

(1)  .  CCP.OO.NIP    +  PGP     =  GCP.CCP.NH2  +  POCP 

(2)  .  GGP.GGP.NH2  +  POGP  =  GGP.GGP.NH.POCP  +  HGl 

(3)  .  GGP.GGP.NH.POCP         =  GGP.GC1=N.P0GP    +  HGl 

Tetrachlorethylidene-imidochlorophosphenyl  distils  at  255°-259°,  and  solidifies  at 
70°-80°  to  a  crystalhne  mass.  Its  vapours  strongly  irritate  the  eyes  and  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  A^ery  unstable,  and  cannot  be  kept  without  change;  its  decomposi- 
tion yields,  amongst  other  products,  trichloracetonitril  (Wallach,  Ber.  viii.  299). 

TRICHI.ORACX:TAia-II.IDZ:,  or  TRICKI.OROPKEN'YI.ACET . 
AIVIIBE,  G^H-CP.NH.G-K^O,  is  formed,  together  with  dichloracefanilide,  by  passing 
dry  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  1  pt.  acetanilide  in  4  pts.  acetic  acid  of  90  per  cent, 
till  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is  increased  to  the  amount  of  1-05  per  cent.  It  crystal- 
lises in  needles  melting  at  204°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  carl)on  sulphide,  and 
ligroi'n,  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow,  Ber.  viii.  1655). 
The  metameric  compound,  Phcnyl-trichloracciamide.  G''H''"'.NH.C-GPO,  which  Tommasi 
a.  Meldola  obtained  by  pouring  aniline  into  trichloracetyl  chloride,  crystallises  in 
rhomboidal  plates,  melts  at  94°,  and  is  extremely  soluble  in  ether  and  in  carbon 
sulphide  (p.  6). 

TRICKI.ORACETIC  ACID,  GGP.GOOH.  See  Acetic  Acm  (p.  19).  Potas- 
sium trichlor acetate^  heated  with  bromine  in  closed  vessels  at  110°-120°.  is  converted 
into  potassium  bromide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  bromotrichloromethane,  GGl'^Br.  Chlorine 
acts  much  less  strongly,  and  only  on  addition  of  iodine,  producing  in  the  first  instance 
hexchlorethane.  G-GP  (van't  Hoff,  Ber.  x.  678). 

Ethylic  Trichloracetate  is  decomposed  by  potassium  cyanide  in  alcoholic  solution, 
yielding,  if  water  is  present,  potassium  chloride,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  acetic 
acid  ;  and,  if  water  is  absent,  carbon  dioxide  and  chloroform  (Glaus,  Liebig^s  Annalen, 
cxci.  58).  A  trichlorinated  acetic  ether,  probably  GH^.GOO.CHGl.GHGP,  is  formed  by 
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the  action  of  chlorine  at  120°  in  presence  of  iodine  on  ethyhdene  acetochloride, 


Trichloracetic  Aiihydride,  (C'-CPO)*0,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  trichloracetyl 
chloride  on  trichloracetic  acid  (Anschiitz,  Ber.  x.  325) ;  also  by  heating  trichloracetic 
acid  for  two  days  with  excess  of  phosphorus  trichloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
has  a  faint  odour,  boils  at  222°-224:°,  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is 
thereby  decomposed  (Buckney  a.  Thomsen,  Ber.  x.  698). 

TRZCKIiORACliTOITE,  CCP.CO.CH^.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  direct 
chlorination  of  acetone  (p.  26),  and,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  sodium  salt  of  citraconic  acid  (p.  314). 

TRICKXiOR.aCETOia-XC  ACID,  ^^p^COH.OOOH,  formed  by  the  action 

of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  on  trichloracetone-cyan- 
hydrin  (p.  26),  is  a  syrupy  liquid  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis,  and  does  not 
form  definite  salts  (C.  Bischoif,  Ber.  viii.  1329). 

TRZCKIiORACETOia-ZTRIX.,  COP.CN  (p.  33).  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
milk  of  lime  and  more  completely  by  potash,  yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  chloroform 
(Beckurts  a.  Otto,  Ber.  ix.  1591). 

TRXCKI.ORACETOPKEir077E.ORTKO..CARBOXir]:.XC  ACIB, 

COCCP.C**H*.COOH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phthalylacetic  acid  sus- 
pended in  glacial  acetic  acid  (p.  1621). 

TRZCHIiORACBTirii  BROMIDE,  CCP.CO.Br  (b.  p.  143°).  See  AcETTt, 
Bromide  (p.  21). 

TRICKZiORACETiri.  CARBAMIDE,  NH^.CO.NH.C^CPO,  is  formed  by 
heating  trichloracetyl  chloride  with  urea  (Tommasi  a.  Meldola,  p.  392),  also  by  heat- 
ing the  trichloracetate  of  urea  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (Clermont,  Compt.  rend. 
Ixxviii.  848).  According  to  Tommasi  a.  Meldola,  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles  melting  at  150°  ;  according  to  Clermont  in  micaceous  laminse,  subliming  for 
the  most  part  without  decomposition,  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in 
hot  water. 

TRXCKIiORACETYI.  CKZiORIDE,  CCP.CO.Cl,  originally  obtained  by  the 
action  of  trichloride  or  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  trichloracetic  acid,  or  of  the 
pentachloride  on  acetyl  chloride  (vi.  22;  vii.  19),  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  in  sunshine  on  paradichloraldehyde  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride  (viii. 
54) ;  and,  according  to  Friederici  {Ber.  xi.  1970),  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
over  a  heated  mixture  of  trichloracetic  acid  and  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It  boils  at 
118°.  By  the  action  of phosphine  (PH^)  it  is  converted  into  trichloracetyl  phos- 
phide, C^CPO.PH^  (Stein er,  Ber.  viii.  1178).  With  trichloracetic  acid,  it  forms  the 
anhydride,  C^CPO.O.C^Cl^'O  (Anschiitz,  Ber.  x.  1881). 

TRICHIiORAIi  HYDROCYAiriDE,  C'H^CPNO^  (Cech,  Ber.  ix.  1020). 
This  compound,  called  by  Cech  trichloral  cyanide,  is  formed  on  mixing  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloral  hydrate  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide.  Crystalline  spangles  then  separate  after  some  time,  and  on  subse- 
quently adding  an  excess  of  water,  a  bulky  white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of 
microscopic  needles,  and  containing  the  elements  of  3  mol.  chloral  and  1  mol.  hydro- 
gen cyanide,  SC^HCPO  +  HCN^C^ffCPNO'.  This  compoimd  is  insoluble  in  water 
(though  extremely  hygroscopic),  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  benzene,  very  easily  in 
ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  last  two  solvents  in  white  prisms  melting  at  123°  ; 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  separates  in  nodules.  When  heated  a  few  degrees  above 
its  melting  point,  it  partly  sublimes  undecomposed,  and  when  subjected  to  dry  distil- 
lation, it  yields  a  sublimate  of  chloralide,  leaving  an  abundant  carbonaceous 
residue.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids  in  the  cold,  but  when  boiled  therewith 
it  yields  chloral.  Heated  with  soda-lime  it  gives  off  ammonia,  together  with 
vapours  having  the  odour  of  'propane-ethyl.'  Heated  with  awt7me  and  potassium 
cyanide,  it  gives  olF  hydrogen  cyanide,  and  yields  chloral-monoanilide, 
CCP(NH.C«ff)CHO. 

TRICHXiORAI.OIN-,  C'«H'3CP0^  is  formed,  together  with  products  containing 
larger  and  smaller  proportions  of  chlorine,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  barbaloi'n 
(E.  Schmidt,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  viii.  496). 

TRZCHKORAXTGEZiACTZC  ACZD.  See  TrichlorovalerolacTic  AclD, 
tinder  Butyric  Chloral  (p.  444). 


TRICHLORANTHRACEKE. 
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¥RtCK3:.ORil.ia-II.IZ^ES,  C«H2CF.NB:-.    See  pp.  196  and  1549. 

TRICHLORATJ-THRACEUE,  C'H^CP.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  anthracene  in  chloroform  till  the  viscid  mass  at  first  formed  becomes  thin 
and  transparent,  the  chloroform  then  distilled  off,  and  tlie  residxial  crystalline  mass 
washed  with  ether  and  recrystallised  from  chloroform,  dichloranthracene  di- 
chloride,  C''»H"C1-,CP,  is  obtained  in  transparent  colourless  prisms  melting  at 
149°-150°;  and  on  heating  this  compound  to  170*^,  trichloranthracene  is  obtained, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dichloranthracene.  The  same  decomposition  takes 
place  gradually  when  the  dichloride  is  kept  in.  closed  vessels.  The  trichloranthracene 
thus  produced  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  yellow  needles  melting  at  162'^-163°, 
and  yielding  an  alcoholic  solution  which  exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence  ;  it  is  but  slowly 
attacked  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  that  which  Graebe  a.  Lieber- 
mann  obtained  (vii.  90)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  anthraquinone 
(F.  Schwarzer,  Ber.  x.  376). 

TRICHI.ORil.N'THRiiQUIiroia-E,  C^'H-^CPO-,  is  formed  by  heating  anthra- 
quinone with  antimony  pentachloride  in  a  sealed  tube  at  180°,  and  purified  by  boiling 
the  crude  product  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  crystallising  the  residue  from  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  benzene.  It  forms  yellow  needles,  which  sublime  with  decomposition, 
melt  between  284°  and  290°,  and  dissolve  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  chloroform,  and 
toluene,  sparingly  also  in  benzene  (Diehl,  Bcr.  xi.  179). 

TRICKI.ORETKYI.IBEN-ZC  ETHERS.    See  Chloralide  (p.  445). 

TRZCHIiORHYDRZIO',  C^ffCP.    See  Tkichloropropanes. 

TRXCHZ.0RHiri»R03LirFUI.MXPZ.ATXia-UIVC,  Pt<0»2j^2j£24Cp(OH).  See 
Platinum-compounds  (p.  1651). 

TRICHI.OROSEM-ZEirES,  C'ffCP.    See  Benzene-derivatives  (p.  173). 

TRZCHIiOROBZ3:.IRVBZN-,  C^H^CPNO^  (Thudichum).  See  Bile-pigments 
(p.  325). 

TRZCKZ.OROBUTYX.ZI»z:ifZMZDE,  C^ffCPNH,  is  formed  by  heating 
acetyl-butyl-chloral  hydrocyanide,  C'H^CP(OC'^II^O)CN',  for  an  hour  with  excess  of 
dry  ammonium  acetate,  and  separates  gradually  on  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  hot  benzene,  and  hot  water,  less  readily  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  melts  at  164°-165°,  and  decomposes  at  192*,  also  on  exposure  to  sunshine 
(Pinner  a.  Klein,  Ber.  xi.  1 488). 

TRZCHIiOROCHRirSElfE,  C'^H"CP.    See  ChrYsene  (p.  464). 

^  TRZCHZ.OROX.ACTXC  ACZD,  CCRCHOH.COOH.  The  ethylic  ether  of 
this  acid  is  converted  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  ethylic  mo no- 
chloracrylate,  CHC1=:CH- -COOC-H^  (Pinner,  p.  45).  According  to  W.  Rud- 
neff,  on  the  other  hand  {Ber.  viii.  434),  the  chief  product  of  the  reduction  of  ethylic 
trichlorolactate  is  ethylic  dichlorolactate. 

On  the  Action  of  Trichlorolactic  Acid  on  Chloralide,  see  p.  445. 

TRZCKZ.OROI.ACTZC  BROIVXAI.ZDE,  CCP.CH<^^QQ^CH.CBr3.  On 

the  crystalline  form  of  this  compound,  see  "Wallach  {Lichig's  Annalen,  cxciii.  1  ; 
Jahresb.f.  Chem,  1878,  690). 

TRZCKZ.OROMETKVZ.SirZ.PKO]»-ZC  CKZ.ORZBE,  CCP.SO-Cl,  which 
Kolbe  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  carbon  disulphide  (v.  559).  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  chloride,  SO'-'Cl.CHCl.COCl,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulphacetic  acid.  On  treating  this  chloride 
with  water,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  and  trichloromethylsulphonic  chloride  remains 
as  a  white  substance  melting  at  137°,  and  agreeing  in  other  respects  with  the  product 
obtained  by  Kolbe  (R.  Siemens,  Ber.  vi.  659). 

TRZCHZ.ORO]»-APHTHAZ.ErJ-ES,  C'lPCP.    See  Naphthalene  (p.  1350), 

TRZCHZiOROPHEirOZ.,  C^.OII.Cl.H.Cl.H.Cl.    See  Phenol  (p.  1525). 

TRZCHZ.OROXZTROBEN-ZEIfrES,  C«H-(NO")CP.  The  modification 
C'.NO-.Cl.Cl.H.H.Cl  is  prepared  as  follows: — The  acetyl-derivative  of  paradichlor- 
nniline,  C.NH-.Cl.H.H.Cl.H,  yields  by  nitration  two  dichloronitracetanilides,  of  which 
the  one  least  soluble  in  benzene  and  melting  at  204°-205°  may  be  transformed  into  a 
dichloronitraniline,  C".NH-.N0-.C1.H.H.C1,  convertible  by  Griess's  reaction  into  the 
trichloronitrobenzene,  C^.Cl.NO-.Cl.H.H.Cl,  which  is  identical  with  that  above  for- 
mulated. This  trichloronitrobenzene  cr3-stallises  from  ligro'in  in  colourless  needles 
melting  at  8S°-89°,  and  is  converted  by  reduction  and  replacement  of  the  amido- 
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group  by  chlorine  into  consecutive  tetrachlorobenzene  (p.  174),  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow, 
Lip.big's  Annalen,  cxcii.  228). 

The  trichloronitrobenzene,  C^.lSTO-.Cl.H.Cl.H.Cl,  obtained  from  symmetrical  tri- 
chlorobenzene,  is  converted  by  heating  for  several  days  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at 
200°  into  chloronitro-m.-'phenylenediamine,  C^.NO'.NH^.H.Cl.H.NH^,  which  when  puri- 
fied by  crystallisation  from  carbon  sulphide  or  ligrom,  forms  red  needles  melting  at 
192°-1 94°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  acetic  acid  of  50  per  cent,  or  in 
benzene,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ligroin  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow). 

The  trichloronitrobenzene  melting  at  56°,  which  is  formed  by  nitration  of  con- 
secutive trichlorobenzene  (p.  173),  is  converted  by  heating  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at 
210°  into  a  dinitraniline,  which  melts  at  162°-163°,  and  may  be  converted  by  nitrous 
ether  into  ortho-dichloronitrobenzene  (p.  187),  (Beilstein  a.  Kurbatow). 

TRICHIiOROPHSSrOlMEAXiXC  .A.CIB.  The  substance  so  named  by  Carius 
(vi.  917),  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorous  acid  on  benzene,  and  supposed  to  have  the 
composition1C^H^CFO^  has  been  shown  by  KrafFt  {Bcr.  x.  797)  to  be  identical  with 
trichloroquinol. 


TRZCHI.ORPHSinri.-GUA3rZBXN-E:,  CH2(C«H^C1)3N3.  See  Guanidinb 
(p.  907). 


TRZCHI.OROPKTKAZ.ZC  ACZB,  C«HC13(C00H)2,  is  formed,  together  with 
another  compound,  probably  a  quinone,  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  jS-penta- 
chloronaphthalene.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  mass,  converted  by  heat  into  an  anhydride 
which  crystallises  in  long  needles  melting  at  157°  (Atterberg  a.  Widman,  Ber. 
X.  1841). 

TRICKIiOROPROFAM-ES,  C^H^Cl^  Three  of  these  compounds  are  known, 
viz. : 


Respecting  the  first,  see  i.  894  ;  vi.  433  ;  vii.  319.  According  to  Belohoubek  (Ber. 
ix.  924),  it  is  formed,  together  with  the  7-modification  and  other  products,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  propylene  (from  allyl  iodide,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  zinc),  and 
may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  decomposed  by  aluminium  iodide, 
with  formation  of  allyl  iodide,  aluminium  chloride,  and  free  iodine  (Grustavson,  Ber. 
ix.  1607). 

P-Tnchloropropane  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  propylene  chloride  in 
sunshine  ;  also,  together  with  trichlorhydrin  and  a  trace  of  a  tetrachloride,  by  heat- 
ing propylene  chloride  (from  allyl  iodide)  with  dry  iodine  chloride  in  small  portions 
at  160°,  and  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  product  with  potash-ley  and  with 
sodium  sulphite,  washing  it  with  water,  drying  over  calcium  chloride,  and  fractional 
distillation  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxiv.  805). 

y-Trichloropropane,  or  Monochloromethylchloracetol,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  in  sunshine  on  methylchloracetol,  (vii.  1018),  also  by  treating 

the  same  compound  with  iodine  chloride.  When  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  at 
100°,  it  yields,  together  with  products  which  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  an 
ether  which  gives  a 'white  precipitate  with  silver  solution.  When  heated  with  water 
in  sealed  tubes,  it  dissolves  more  readily  than  trichlorhydrin,  leaving  a  small  quantity 
of  black  liquid.  The  water  contained,  not  glycerol,  but  a  non-volatile  body  which 
resinised  when  the  water  was  evaporated  by  heat,  reduced  ammoniacal  silver  solution, 
and  remained  as  a  yellow  amorphous  mass  when  its  solution  was  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum.  Its  analysis  gave  numbers  leading  to  the  formula  CH^.CO.CHO.  By  oxi- 
dation with  nitric  acid  it  yielded  a  body  having  an  odour  like  that  of  pyroracemic 
acid.  The  black  residue  above  mentioned  yielded  on  fractional  distillation  two  di- 
chloropropylenes  boiling  at  75°  and  94°  (Friedel  a.  Silva,  loc.  cit.) 

TRICKIiORORSSORCmOZ.,  C''HCP(0H)2.    See  Resorcinol  (p.  1749). 

TRZCHI.OROTOZ.UZ:ia-Z:S,  C^H^CP.    See  Toluene  (p.  1993). 

TRICHX.OROTOI.irQUXirOX.,  C^H^CPO^,  and  TRICHI.OROTOI.VQVI- 
WONB,  C^H^CPO^.    See  Tolu-quinol  and  -quinone  (p.  2029). 

TRZCKI.OROVAI.EROI.ACTAI^IDE,  C4H5CP(OH)CONH2.    See  Valeric 


TRICODEZXTE,  C'''^H*26]s^60i8^  This  polymeride  of  codeine  is  formed  by  heating 
codeine  with  a  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride  for  a  short  time  and  at  a  comparatively 


B.  p. 


Sp.  gr. 
1-41  at  0° 
1-402  at  4° 
1-350  at  0° 


a-Trichloropropane  or  Trichlorhydrin,  CH^Cl.CHCl.CH^Cl  .  155° 

i3-Trichloropropane,CH3.CHCl.CHCP  140° 

7-Trichloropropane,  CH='.CCP.CH-C1  123° 


Acids. 
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lo-w  temperature ;  by  longer  heating  at  higher  temperatures  a  mixture  of  tricodeine 
and  tetracodeine,  C'^^H'«sN»0-\  is  obtained  (Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  107).  See 
further,  vii.  373-375. 

TRIDYIMEITB.  On  the  occurrence  of  tridymite  in  volcanic  rocks,  see  H.  Mohl 
(Jahrb.  f.  Min,  1873,  453  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1873,  1150)  ;  in  the  lava  of  Santorin, 
Fouque  (Cbwp^f.  Ixxxii.  1141;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1876,  1291),  On  twin-forma- 
tions of  tridymite,  G-.  vom  Eath  {Pogg.  Arm.  clii.  1  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1874,  1242). 

(C2H^)3N— CI 

TX£ZETKYI.AIM:XDACETOCKI.ORrD£,      C«H'8C1N02=  | 

CH'-.COOH 

is  produced  by  the  action  of  triethylamine  on  ethyl  monochloracetate,  and  may  be 
separated  from  triethylamine  hydrochloride  formed  at  the  same  time  by  boiling  with 
baryta-water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  strong  bases,  even  at  a  rather  high  temper- 
ature. When  treated  with  silver  oxide  it  is  converted  into  triethylglycocine 
(Briihl,  Ber.  viii.  1406). 

TRIETHVIiABIZM-E,  {0^-W>)m.  On  the  formation  of  this  base  from  dichlor- 
ethylamine,  and  its  reactions  with^methylene  iodide  and  ethyl  chloropropionate,  see 
Ethylamines  (p.  748).  By  oxidation  with  permanganate  it  yields  carbonic  and  acetic 
acids  (Wallach  a.  Claisen,  Ber.  viii.  1237). 

TRZSTKYX.AZOM-IUXVX  lOBIDlS,  (C2H^)3N2H2,C2ra  (p.  1061). 

TRIETKYZ.BZ:]PJZElflrz:,  C«H3(C2HS)3.     See  Mesitylene,  Homologues  of 

(p.  1285). 

TRZETHYI.Bi:ia-ZYI.A1VIMOiriUlVS  IODIDE,  (C-H^)3N(C'H^)I.  See 
Benzylamines,  under  Toluenes  (Amido-),  (p.  2001). 

TRIETHYI.-DICARBOPYRROI.A]^IDE,  C'-H'^N^O^,  formed,  together 
with  other  products,  by  dry  distillation  of  ethylamine  mucate,  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  melts  at  229°-230°.    See  Pyrroline  (p.  1728). 

TRIETHYI.EnrE-BORIC  ETKER,  B(0C2H*0H)^  See  Trihydroxethyl 
Borate  {ivfra). 

TRIETHYI.EM-B-TRITOI.YI.TRIAXVIIM'E,  N3(C2H^)3(C"H^CH3)3,  is 
formed,  together  with  ethylene-ditolyldiamine,  by  the  action  of  ethylene  bromide  on 
toluidine  at  150°.  The  two  bases  may  be  separated  by  means  of  alcohol,  in  which 
the  former  is  very  sparingly,  the  latter  freely  soluble.  The  triethylene-base  crystal- 
lises in  very  beautiful  needles  melting  at  186° ;  its  hydrochloride  forms  needles 
melting  at  189°.  Ethylene-ditolyldiamine,  N2(C-H<)(C*^H^CH3)-H-,  is  best  purified  by 
separation  from  its  salts.  It  forms  crystals  melting  at  97'5°.  Its  hydrochloride  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  long  white  needles  (Gretillat,  Monit.  scient. 
[3],  iii.  383). 

(C-H^)3N  .  CH- 

TRIETHYII-GX.YCOCXNE,  |      |     ,  formed  by  the  action  of  silver 

0— CO 

oxide  on  triethylamidacetochloride  {stqjra),  is  a  liquid  which  begins  to  boil  at  210°, 
and  is  partly  resolved  by  distillation  into  triethylamine  and  carbonaceous  products 
(Briihl,  Ber.  viii.  479). 

TRIETHYI..»IETKYI.STIBIN-E,  Sb(C2H5)3(CII3).  The  hydroxide  of  this 
radicle  (i.  347),  which,  according  to  Friedliinder,  is  optically  active,  has  been  shown 
])y  Le  Bel  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvii.  444)  not  to  possess  this  property  when  pure. 

TRIETKYI.lffAPHTHYI.PHOSPHOM-IUXVI  IODIDE,  P(C"'II')(C2H^)3I, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  diethylnaphthylphosphine  with  ethyl  iodide,  crystallises 
from  water  in  colourless  laminae  melting  at  209°. 

TRIETKYI.PHEia-YI.ARSOM-IT71VX  IODIDE,  As(C2Il5)XC«H*)I.  See 
Phenyl-arsbnic  Compounds  (p.  1554). 

TRIETHYI.PKEirYI.PHOSPKONIUM  IODIDE,  P(C-H5)3(C«H5)I.  See 
Phosphines  (p.  1580), 

TRIETHYIiPKOSPHIM-E  OXIDE,  P(C-H^)30.  In  connection  with  the 
method  of  preparing  this  compound  given  by  Carius  and  by  Crafts  a.  Silva  (vii.  953), 
F,  A.  Emmertou  {Auier.  Chem.  1873,  iv.  9)  observes  that  when  1  mol.  phosphorus 
triiodide  is  treated  with  3  mol.  ethyl  iodide,  free  iodine  is  given  off,  and  a  body  is  formed 
which,  after  treatment  with  solid  potash,  yields  on  distillation  triethylphosphine  oxide. 

TRIETKYI.SEI.EN-ONIXrM      COMPOUNDS,    (C-H^)^Sel,      &c.  See 
Selenium-compounds,  Organic  (p.  1788). 
Vol.  VIII.  6  Q 
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TRXX:THiri.SXX.ZCOIi,  (C-H^)='SiOH.    See  Silicon-ethyl  (p.  1794).  | 

TRIETHYIiSiri,PHIOTB-CO»«POUirDS.  See  Sulphines  (p.  1850).  j 
TRIETHYZiTmiliTTRXITM-COMPOUXTDS.     See  Tellurium-compounds, 

Organic  (p.  1900).  1 

TRIHYDROXYBTKYIi   BORATIS,   B(OC^R*ORf.  Triethylene-monohoric 

Ether. — This  compound  is  formed  by  treating  ethylene  alcohol  with  an  excess,  first  of  j 

gaseous  and  then  of  liquid  boron  chloride  :  | 

3C2H4(OH)2  +  BCP  =  3HC1  +  B(0C2H*0H)^  i 

The  product  crystallised  from  chloroform  is  a  solid  yellowish  mass  consisting  of  ; 
raicrocrystalline  laminse,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  melting  at  about  161'7°,  and 
decomposing  in  moist  air  (C.  Councler,  Ber.  xi.  1106). 

TRZ-XODOMETKYIi-ROSAM'ZIiaZSJB.  See  Tbimethyl-ros aniline  (p.  2053).  I 

TRZ-ZOUORESORCZlffOZ.,  C^H^PO^.    See  Resorcinol  (p.  1749). 

TRZ-ZSOBUTYXiEiN'E,  C'^H'^*,  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  oily  condensa-  \ 
tion-products  formed  in  the  preparation  of  trimethylcarbinol  by  treating  isobutylene  ; 
with  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and  1  pt.  water  (Goriainow  a.  Butlerow,  j 
Liebigs  Annalen,  clxix.  146).  j 

TRZMEX.X.ZTZC  ACZB,  C«H3(C02H)3  [1:2:  4].  See  Mellitic  Acm  (p.  1274).  | 
This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  isophthalic  acid,  by  oxidising  colophony  with  dilute  i 
nitric  acid.  100  g.  pulverised  colophony  and  2  litres  of  nitric  acid  (1  vol.  commercial  | 
acid  to  2  vol.  water)  are  introduced  into  a  retort  with  its  beak  directed  upwards,  and  ■ 
the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  whereupon  the  colophony  melts,  and  is  quickly  j 
attacked,  with  copious  evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  converted  into  an  orange-yellow  | 
viscid  mass.  After  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  six  or  eight  hours,  fresh  resin  I 
and  strong  nitric  acid  are  added  alternately,  till  about  1  kg.  resin  has  been  introduced,  | 
the  contents  of  the  retort  being  kept  in  constant  ebullition  ;  this  process  takes  about  i 
a  fortnight.  The  resulting  wine-yellow  liquid,  which  on  addition  of  water  should 
merely  show  turbidity,  and  not  yield  any  lumpy  precipitate,  is  then  distilled  off  till 
the  remaining  liquid  begins  to  froth ;  and  this  liquid,  while  still  hot,  is  poured  into  a  [ 
tenfold  volume  of  cold  water,  decanted  after  twenty-four  hours  from  the  varnish-like  J 
resin  which  separates,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  whole  then  | 
solidifies  after  a  while  to  a  thick  crystalline  pulp,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  syrupy  j 
mother-liquor  by  means  of  an  aspirator  and  porous  earthenware  plates,  and  afterwards  ] 
boiled  with  water.  The  extract  on  cooling  deposits  isophthalic  acid  in  slender  needles,  ] 
and  on  further  concentration,  first  a  little  more  of  the  same  acid  and  then  trimellitic  : 
acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  crystallisation  from  water.  1 

Trimellitic  acid  thus  obtained  (about  30  g.  from  500  g.  colophony)  melts  at  218° ;  ; 
its  anhydride,  obtained  by  heating  it  to  fusion,  melts  at  157°.  When  evaporated  \ 
down  with  milk  of  lime  and  then  heated,  it  yields  benzene.  Its  air-dried  barium  salt  \ 
contains  (C9H30«)W  +  4H20  (comp.  vi.  813),  and  gives  off  3H20  at  160°.  The  \ 
silver  salt,  CH^O^Ag^  (dried  at  120°),  is  a  white  precipitate,  not  much  altered  by  i 
exposure  to  light,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  • 

The  syrupy  mother-liquor  of  the  trimellitic  acid  did  not  yield  any  other  crystallised 
body,  but  on  further  treatment  with  nitric  acid  it  gave  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  crude  ; 
crystallisation  containing  a  small  proportion  of  trimellitic  acid,  bnt  consisting  mainly  ■ 
of  terebic  acid  (J.  Schreder,  Liebig's  Annale7i,  clxxii.  93),  ! 

TRZIVEESZC  ACZB,  C^H^^CO^H)"  [1:3:  5].    The  symmetrical  disposition  of  | 

the  carboxyl-groups  in  this  acid  is  shown  by  its  formation  by  oxidation  of  mesitylenic  1 
acid  (vi,  811;  viii.  1286);  and  as  it  is  also  produced  from  the  phenol-tricarboxylic 

acid,  C^H2(0H)(C02H)^,  obtained  by  heating  disodic  salicylate  in  a  stream  of  carbon  i 

dioxide,  by  converting  this  tribasic  acid  into  the  chlorinated  acid,  C'^H^C^CO^H)^  and  j 
reducing  the  latter  with  zinc  and  a  dilute  acid,  it  follows  that  this  phenol-tricarboxylic 
acid  must  have  the  constitution  of  hydroxytrimesic  acid,  [OH  :  CO^H  :  CO-H  :  CO^H 

=  1:2:4:6].    (See  p.  1535.)  ...  .  .       .  ' 

Trimesic  acid  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  triethylbenzene  with  chromic  acid  j 

(p.  1285),  and  in  very  small  quantity  by  fusion  of  sulphometabromobenzoic  acid  j 

with  sodium  formate  (p.  295).  | 

^^PO  O  ■ 
TRZ»IETAPHOSPHORZC  ACZD,  PWP,  probably  =     0:^^'XP0.0H  (iv. 

HO^^-^  ; 

539).    Several  salts  of  this  acid  have  been  prepared  and  analysed  by  C.  Gr.  Lindbom  j 

{Ber.  viii.  122).  The  sodium  salt  was  prepared  by  heating  ordinary  sodium-ammonium  j 

phosphate  in  a  platinum  dish  over  a  gas-lamp,  the  heat  being  gradually  raised  till  the  \ 
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pasty  mass  became  crystalline  like  sugar,  the  whole  then  pulverised  and  again  strongly 
heated,  with  stirring,  but  so  as  carefully  to  avoid  fusion,  which  would  result  in  the 
formation  of  the  insoluble  hexphosphate.  In  this  manner,  95  per  cent,  of  the  sodium- 
ammonium  phosphate  is  obtained  as  sodium  trimetaphosphate.  The  following  are 
the  formulae  of  the  salts  examined  : 


Na^P^O"  +  6aq 
Ag3p309  +  aq 
K3P309 
(NH^)3P='0'-* 


Douhle  Salts 


NaBaP^'O"  +  4aq 
KBaP='0''  +  aq 
(NH»)BaP30''  +  aq 


Ba='P«0'«  +  6aq 

]Vig3p«Oi8  +  13  or  l/)aq 

Pb^pcQis  +  3aq 

Pe3p«0'«   +  12aq 

MnspoQis  +  i2aq 

NaCaP^^O''  +  Saq 

Na'MgP«0'«  +  5aq 

Na*NiP«0'8  +  8aq 


NaSrP^Qs  +  3aq  i  Na^CoP^O'^  +  8aq 

The  weaker  bases  do  not  appear  to  form  trimetaphosphates  of  definite  composition. 
With  mercurous  nitrate,  a  basic  salt  was  obtained  having  the  composition  5Hg20,3P-'0\ 

TRinCSTHOXY-TRZHYDROXirSIPHElO-VI.,  or  TRIIVXETHYIiKEX- 
HYDROXYDIPKEN-YI.,  C'^H>«0«  =  C'-HXOCH3)XOH)3.  This  is  the  brown 
substance  which  0.  Fischer  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ccerulignone 
(p.  549).  It  differs  from  hydrocoerulignone,  C'-H^OCHO^OH)-,  by  CH-'.  It  yields 
a  triacetyl-derivative  having  the  composition  C'-H''(OCH-')(O.C'-H^O)^  (0.  Fischer, 
Ber.  viii.  158). 

TRZIVIETHYI.ACSTIC  ACID,  (CH3)3C.CO-H.  Pivalic  acid.  See  Pentoic 
Acids  (p.  1501). 

TRZnZETHYIiACETOiariTRIIi,  (CH3)sC.CN.  Syn.  with  Tertiary  Butyl 
Cyanide  (p.  360). 

TRZlVI&TIIYI.A»imS,  (CH3)3N.  This  base  occurs,  together  with  methyl- 
amine,  in  Mermirialis  annua  (E.  Schmidt,  Ber.  x,  2226).  According  to  Selmi  {Gazz. 
chim.  Hal.  1876,  468),  it  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  the  distillation  of 
putrid  brain.  (On  its  industrial  preparation  from  the  spent  wash  of  the  stills  in  which 
the  molasses  of  beet-root  is  distilled  for  the  production  of  alcohol,  and  its  conversion 
into  methyl  chloride,  see  pp.  1305,  1306). 

Beactions. — 1.  'By  o:K\di2Lt\on  vf\t\i  j^otassium  periiianganate,  trimethylamine  yields 
carbonic  and  oxalic  acids  (Wallach  a.  Claisen,  Ber.  viii.  1237). 

2.  Trimethylamine  heated  for  twelve  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  on  the  water-bath 
with  monochlorhy  drill,  is  converted  into  trimethyl-gly  ceramine  (Hanriot,  Coni'pt. 
rend.  Ixxxvi.  1335). 

3.  Trimethylamine  passed  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube  yields 
ammonia,  cyanogen,  hydrocarbons,  hexmethylenamine,  N[X(CH'-)']^  (iii.  151  ; 
vi.  829),  which  separates  from  the  distillate  in  crystalline  form,  and  methylone- 
methy lamine,  C-H^N  =  CiP.N=CH".  This  last  compound  is  resolved  by  heating 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  into  methyl  aldehyde  and  methylamine,  CH^N=CH'-  + 
H-0  =  CH-0 -h  CH^NH-.  It  appears,  however,  from  its  vapour-density  to  have  the 
molecular  formula  (C'^H^N)'-  (J.  Komeny,  Btr.  xi.  835). 

4.  When  trimethylamine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  aldehyde  in  anh^^drous  ether, 
water  is  separated,  and  condensation-products  of  aldehyde  are  formed  (N.  Lubawin, 
Ber.  viii.  1684). 

5.  With  ethylic  a-chloroproinonate,  trimethylamine  forms  a-propio-betaine, 

CIP-  CH<  I  (see  Betaines,  p.  324). 

\C0— 0 

A  compound  of  trimethylamine  with  carbon  disidphide,  (CH'')3N,CS'-,  is  formed  by 
passing  trimethylamine-vapour  through  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbon  disulphide 
and  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  white  needles  melting  at  125°,  modi-rately  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  dilute  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  carbon  sulphide, 
ether,  and  benzene,  and  producing  a  milky  turbidity  with  water.  It  splits  up  into  its 
components  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  ne .  ertheless  unites  with  acids  (em- 
ployed in  the  dilute  state)  and  with  salts.  AVith  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  the 
compounds  (CH^)^NCS-,HC1  and  2(CH3)^NCS-,3HC1,  and  analogous  compounds  with 
nitric  acid  and  with  sulphuric  acid.  AVith  phosphoric  acid  it  forms  the  compound 
2i^CIP)^\CS-,H^P0^  (A.  Bleunard,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  1040). 

6  Q  2 
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TRZniETHYI.AM-ZSBETAZirE,  C«H«N(CH3)308,  and  TRXMSTHITI.- 
BZ:ia-ZBETAIia-E,  C^H*N(CH3)302 ;  better  called  Anisbetaine  and  Bemhetaine. 
See  Betaines  (vii.  187). 

TRZMETKYl^BENZEia-E,  C«H«(CH=')3.  See  Mesitylene  and  Pseudocumene 
(pp.  1282-1285). 

TRZ1MCETHVI..BVTYI.ACTIC  (ABXZDO-),  or  ABXZDOTRZMETHYZ.- 
KYBROXYBUTYRIC  ACZD,  C^H'^NO"  =  CH3.C(OH)(COOH).CmC(CH3)2.NH2 
(W.  Heintz,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxcii.  329).  This  acid  is  formed  by  boiling  amido- 
trimetliyl-butylactide,  C^H'^NO-  (infra)  with  baryta-water,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  lactide,  however,  remaining  unaltered.  On  mixing  the  resulting  solution  with 
cupric  sulphate,  the  copper  salt  of  amidotrimethylbutylactic  acid  is  obtained,  and  this 
salt  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphate  yields  the  acid,  which  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  slowly  separated  from  the 
aqueous  solution,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms.  When  heated,  it  is  resolved  into 
water  and  the  lactide.  Its  silver  salt  is  a  stiff  gummy  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of 
which  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  normal  sulphate  of  amidotrimethylbutylactic 
acid,  obtained  by  dissolving  16  pts.  of  the  amido-acid  in  water  containing  10  pts.  of 
hydrogen  sulphate,  forms  concentric  groups  of  prismatic  crystals.  The  hydrochloride, 
C'H'^N03,HC1,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  amido-acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forms 
microscopic  needles  or  square  plates.  The  corresponding  nitrate  also  forms  micro- 
scopic crystals  which  are  either  flat  needles,  laminae,  or  six-sided  tablets. 

Amidotrimethylbutylactide,  C'Hi^NO^  =  (Heintz, 

Liehig^s  Annalen,  clxxxix,  231  ;  cxcii.  339).  To  prepare  this  compound,  hydrochloride 
of  diacetonamine  (p.  28)  is  heated  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  at  120°  for  ten 
hours  ;  the  brown  product  mixed  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down 
sal-ammoniac ;  the  solution  is  boiled  for  six  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus  and  then 
evaporated ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  same  process  being  repeated 
several  times  upon  the  extract ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  finally  dechlorinated 
with  silver  sulphate,  freed  from  silver  and  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta-water,  and 
evaporated  down.  Amidotriraethylbutylactide  thus  obtained  forms  shining  prismatic 
crystals,  neutral  to  litmus,  melting  above  180°,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  hot 
alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  indifferent  to  cupric  hydroxide  and  platinic 
chloride.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of 
basic  products.    Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  the  corresponding  alcohol,  or  trimethyl- 

CH^C.CH2.C(CH=')^0H 
hydroxybiitylactide,  C^H'^O^  =         |\ p.  ,  which  forms  large  colourless 

crystals  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  undergoes  alteration  at  100°, 
becoming  less  soluble,  and  yielding  a  solution  which  deposits  only  small  colourless 
crystalline  granules.  By  boiling  with  barium  hydrate,  it  is  converted  into  an  acid 
which  Heintz  regards  as  trimethyldihydroxybutyric  acid. 

The  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  diacetonamine  hydrochloride  likewise  gives  rise 
to  three  other  bodies,  viz.  amidobtUyric  acid,  C^H^NO-,  amidotrimethylhydroxybutyro- 
nitril,  or  nitrilodiacetonamine,  C^H^*N-0,  and  the  isomeric  base,  amidotrimethyl- 
hydroxypropylcarbilamine  or  carbyldiacetonamine. 

TRZAXETHYZ-CARBIKrOX.,  (CH3)3C.OH.  Tertiary  Butyl  Alcohol.— Accovd- 
ing  to  Pawlow  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxviii.  118),  this  compound  is  best  prepared  by 
the  action  of  1  mol.  acetyl  chloride  on  1^  mol.  zinc-methyl,  the  yield  amounting  to 
79*6  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  quantity.  When  heated  with  dehydrated  oxalic  acid, 
it  gives  up  water  and  yields  butylene  (Cahours  a.  Demargay,  Comj^t.  rend.  Ixxxvi. 
991). 

TRZMETKYX-CARBZliTYZi  ZODZDE,  (CH3)3CI.  On  the  reaction  of  this 
compound  with  isobutylene  in  presence  of  calcium  oxide,  see  Tributylene  (Iso-) 
(p.  2044). 

TRX1MCETHYX.-CARBZM-YZ.AMZUE,  (CH3)3C.NH2,  is  formed,  together  with 
isobutylamine,  by  heating  isobutyl  iodide  with  silver  cyanate  (R.  Brauner,  Liehig's 
Aimalen,  cxcii.  65). 

TRZIIIETKYZ.EM-E  BROMZBE,  CH^Br.CH^.CH^Br.  Normal  Profpylene 
Broinide. — Julie  LermontofF  prepares  this  compound  by  saturating  allyl  bromide  at 
—  10°  to  —15°  with  dry  hydrogen  bromide,  then  heating  it  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  165°-170°,  and  repeating  the  treatment  {Ber.  ix.  1441).    (Comp.  p.  1672). 
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TRZMETUYI.i:TKYI.AXVXMOia-ZUXVX  CHI.ORZDZ:  and  HYDROXIDE 

are  decomposed  by  distillation  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

(CH3)3(a^H^)NCl       =  (CH3)-(C2H0N  +  CH^Cl 
(CH3)3(C2H^)N(OH)  =  (CH3)3N  +  C-H^  +  H^O 

(Lossen,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxxi.  364). 

TRIIVXETHYIi-GIiYCERAXVIIM'E  is  formed  by  heating  trimethylamine 
with  monochlorhydrin  on  the  water-bath  for  twelve  hours.  Its  flatinochloride, 
[C^H'0-(CH3)^NCipPtCP,  forms  orange-coloured,  apparently  quadratic  tables,  which 
give  off  hydrogen  chloride  in  a  vacuum,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol  (Hanriot,  Com^pt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  1335). 

TRIXVIETKYI.-1MEEI.A1VIZM-E,  C^ff  (CH3)N6,  is  formed  on  heating  methyl- 
cyananiide  for  a  short  time  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  also  when  the  same 
compound  is  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  to  moist  air.  This  reaction  explains  the 
production  of  trimethyl-melamine  by  desulphuration  of  methyl-thiocarbamide,  as 
observed  by  Hoffmann  (p.  1271),  (E.  Baumann,  Ber.  vi.  1371). 

TRIIM[ETHYI.»rAPKTKYXiAMM01fZUXVI  IODIDE,  C'oH^N(CH3)3I. 
See  Naphthalenes  (Amido-),  (p.  1370).  The  corresponding  hydroxide,  obtained  by 
agitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  with  moist  silver  oxide,  is  deliquescent, 
strongly  basic,  and  forms  well-crystallised  salts  (Landsholf,  J.  pr.  Chem,  [21,  xvii. 
286). 

TRiniETHYI.PHEirYI.AI>I]M[OiriU»I  IODIDE,  (CH3)3(C''H^)NI.  This 
compound,  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  is  converted 
into  dimethylaniline  and  methyl  iodide  : 

(CH3)3(C«H^)NI  +  HCl  =  (CH=')2(C«H^)N,HC1  +  CH^^I 

(N.  F.  Merrill,  J.iw.  Chem.  [2],  x^ni.  286). 

TRIXVIETKYIiPHOSPHmE  HYDRIODIDE,  P(CH3;MII.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  this  compound  from  PH^I  and  CS^  see  Phosphines  (p.  1579). 

TRIIVIETHYX^-a-PROPIOBETAmE,  C^H^^NO* ;  better  called  a-Pwpio- 
hctaim  (pp.  187,  324). 

TRIIVXETKYI.-ROSAlflriI.Iia-E,  C'^^HssNs  =  C2oH'«(CH3)='N»  (A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Bcr.  vi.  352).  The  methochloride  of  this  base  is  obtained  by  oxidising  dimethyl- 
aniline  with  potassium  chlorate  and  cupric  sulphate,  or  wdth  cupric  nitrate  and 
common  salt,  the  ingredients  being  worked  up  with  sand  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  and 
heated,  in  the  first  case,  in  a  water-bath  for  several  days,  in  the  second  for  forty- 
eight  hours  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°.  The  free  base,  the  meth-hjdroxide 
of  trimethyl-rosaniline,  C-''H'*'(_CH^)^N^,CH=^,OH,  separated  from  the  crude  product 
by  means  of  caustic  soda-solution,  is  a  blue  crystalline  precipitate  which  dries  up  to  a 
red-brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  dissolving  with  fine  violet 
colour  in  alcohol.  It  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  forming  salts  which 
are  decomposed  by  ammonia.  The  methiodide  obtained  from  the  meth-hydroxide  by 
solution  in  alcohol  and  addition  of  aqueous  hydriodie  acid,  consists  of  microscopic 
needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  methylpicrate  forms  tine 
bronze-coloured  needles  easily  soluble  in  boiling,  less  easily  in  cold  alcohol.  The 
Icuco-compouud,  analogous  to  the  meth-hydroxide  of  trimethyl-rosaniline,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  violet  base  at  100°  under  pres- 
sure, forms  large  flattened  needles,  which  acquire  a  violet  tinge  in  drying,  dissolve 
but  sparingly  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot,  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  results 
of  its  analysis  agree  approximately  with  either  of  the  formulae  C-"H'*^(CH3)^N^CH='H  or 

To  decide  the  question  whether  the  violet  dye  obtained  as  above  from  diiaeth}]- 
aniline  is  identical  or  isomeric  with  the  methyl-violet  prepared  on  the  manufacturing 
scale  from  rosaniline,  an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  former  into  the  diiodo- 
methylate.  If  the  two  bodies  are  identical,  the  diiodomethylate  thus  produced  will 
be  the  well-known  iodine-green  (vi.  162),  and  convertible  by  further  introduction  of 
methyl  iodide  into  the  splendidly  crystallised  violet  tri-iodomethylate.  Experiment 
showed  that  the  bodies  in  question  are  identical  (Hofmann). 

Trimethyl-rosaniline  may  also  be  prepared  by  oxidising  a  mixture  of  methylaniline 
and  dimethylaniline  with   cupric   chloride.      Eosaniline   and  triraethylrosaniline 
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dimethylate  act  on  one  another  in  alcoholic  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
according  to  the  following  equations  : 


(320Hi9N3,H2O  +  C2»H'«(CH^)=*N3,2CH30H  = 


and 


2(C2<'H'«N^H20)  +  C2«Hi«(CH3)3N3,2CH=^OH  = 


The  colour  of  the  liquid  passes  from  blue  through  red  into  violet-red,  the  last  colour 
changing  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  leaf-brown  (Girard  a.  Willm,  Bull.  Soc. 
CAm.  [2],  XXV.  100). 

Triiodomethylrosaniline  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  rosaniline- 
base,  12  methyl  iodide,  and  20  methyl  alcohol — all  as  pure  as  possible— in  an 
enamelled  autoclave  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  115°. 
The  excess  of  methyl  iodide  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  (Hofmann,  loc.  cit.) 

TRIIVIETKiri.SEIiBM'OM-ZUM  lOBIDE,  (CH3)3SeI,  is  formed  whendibenzyl- 
diselenide  (p.  316)  is  left  for  two  days  in  a  closed  vessel  with  methyl  iodide ;  and  on 
decanting  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  product  from  a  black  residue,  evaporating  slightly, 
digesting  the  liquid  with  silver  chloride,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  platinic  chlorides, 
trimethylselenonium  platinockloride,  [(CH3)^SeCl]2PtCl'',  is  formed,  which  crystallises 
from  water  in  dark  red  octohedrons  (G.  L.  Jackson,  Ber.  vii.  1277). 

TRIIVEETKiriiSVI.?KZXJ£:,  (CH3)3S.    See  Sulphinbs  (p.  1849). 

TRlI«ETHYI.-TOI.Y2.  AMMONIUM  lOBXBE,  (CH3)3(C«H*.CH^)NI. 
See  Toluenes,  Amido-  (p.  2000). 

TRIWAPHTHAIiSWE-DIAMmE,  (C"'H«)3N-,  is  formed  by  heating  naph- 
thylamine,  naphthylaraine  hydrochloride,  and  nitronaphthalene,  in  molecular  propor- 
tion, in  a  sealed  tube  at  190°-220°  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  resulting  black  mass 
is  pulverised,  treating  with  hot  water,  and  then,  after  addition  of  potash-ley,  with 
superheated  steam,  and  the  residual  base  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  precipitated 
by  water.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  above  mixture  in  open  vessels,  the 
reaction  beginning,  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  ferric  chloride,  at  150°.  For  purification 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  separated  therefrom  by  evaporation.  The  base 
thus  obtained  contains  1  mol.  water,  which  it  gives  off  slowly  at  120°-125°.  It  is  an 
amorphous  blue-black  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  dissolving  with  red 
colour  in  warm  benzene.  Heated  at  180°  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  begins  to  decom- 
pose. The  hydrochloride,  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  the  chloroform 
solution,  evaporating  the  chloroform,  and  washing  the  residue  with  hot  water,  is  a 
violet  .amorphous  powder,  dissolving  in  the  same  solvents  as  the  base,  but  more 
readily  and  with  finer  colour.  Both  the  salt  and  the  base  produce  red-violet  colours 
in  dyeing  (Salzmann  a.  Wichelhaus,  Ber.  ix.  1107)- 

TRI-ci-IVAPKTKOXiPirROMEIiIiITEIC  ACID.  See  Nafhthols  (vii. 
840). 

TRIXITRANILIN^E,  C^H'^CNO^'NH^  [1:2:416,  NK^  in  1].  Picramidc. 
See  Benzenes,  Nitjramido-  (p.  198). 

TRINITROAZOXYBEWZEWE,  C'^H'CNO'O^N^O.  See  Azoxybenzene 
(p.  215). 

TRINITROBElffZAWIl.IBE,  C'^HsN^O^  =  C«H3(NO0-NH.CO.C«HXNO'-'), 
formed  by  nitration  of  paranitrobenzanilide,  melts  at  165°,  and  is  resolvable  into 
metanitrobenzoic  acid  and  [1:2:4]  dinitranihne  (p.  198) :  hence  its  constitution 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula : 


The  same  trinitrobenzanilide  is  formed  from  orthonitrobenzanilide  (m.  p.  94°). 
Metanitrobenzanilide  (m.  p.  154°)  gives  three  trinitrobenzanilides  melting  respectively 
at  178°,  202°,  and  212°.  The  first  of  these  is  resolvable  into  [1:2:  4]  dinitraniliue 
and  probably  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  (H.  Hubner,  Ber.  x.  1708). 
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TRIsriTROBESrZEM-E,  C"H3(N02)3,  is  obtained  by  enclosing  metadinitro- 
benzene  (p.  175)  in  proportions  of  2  grams  each  with  20  g.  of  a  mixture  of  2  vol. 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  1  vol.  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  strong  tubes,  and 
heating  the  tubes  first  for  a  day  at  80°  afterwards  for  two  or  three  days  at  130°-140°. 
On  pouring  the  contents  into  water,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  trinitro- 
benzene,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  and  then 
forms  white  laminse  or  needles  melting  at  121°-!  22°,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol  (P.  Hepp,  Ber.  ix,  402). 

Trinitrobenzene  forms  crystallised  compounds  with  benzene,  naphthalene,  aniline, 
and  dimethylaniline.  By  crystallising  it  from  benzene,  large  prismatic  crystals  are 
obtained  having  the  composition  C•^H3(N02)^C«H«.  With  napJdhalene  in  alcoholic 
solution  it  yields  the  compound  C«H^(NO')',C'''H«,  which  melts  at  152°-153°,  and  is 
somewhat  unstable,  being  partly  decomposed  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The 
aniline-co7npound,  C^H\NO'0^C«H'*NH-,  prepared  like  the  last,  forms  red  needles 
melting  at  123°- 124°,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  likewise  unstable.  The 
homologous  dimethylanilinc-com pound  forms  long  dark  violet  needles  melting  at  106°- 
108°.  By  nitrating  paradinitroheoizene  (m.  p.  171°)  and  treating  the  product  (?  an 
isomeric  trinitrobenzene)  with  aniline  and  alcohol,  a  body  is  obtained  melting  at  153°, 
and  probably  having  the  composition  C''H3(N02)2NHC^H'^,  together  with  diazoamido- 
benzene  (Hepp,  BuU.  Sue.  Ckim.  [2],  xxx.  4). 

TRIzriTROBBl^JZOIC  ikCIS,  C''H2(NO-)3.COOH,  obtained  by  prolonged 
digestion  of  trinitrotoluene  with  fuming  nitric  acid  at  100°,  forms  large  prismatic 
crystals  melting  at  100°,  and  subliming  without  decomposition.  Its  silver  salt  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Tiemann  a.  Judson,  Ber.  iii.  223).  According  to  Fried- 
lander  [Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  i.  623),  the  crystals  of  trinitrobenzoic  acid  are  orthorhombic. 
alb:  c  =  0-8870  :  1  :  0-571o.  Combination  co  P  .  co  f  oo  (predominant)  .  Poo.  Angle 
;^oo  :  t  CO  =  59°  30'.  No  distinct  cleavage.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  coincides 
with  OP.  The  axis  /;  is  the  first  median  line.  Double  refraction  positive.  Apparent 
angle  of  axes  in  air  for  Li-red  90°  25',  for  Na-yellow  84°  36',  for  Tl-green  78°  5'. 

TRZZa-ZTROBS3N'Z7Z.Zfil.PHTKiLI.E2^S.    See  Naphthalene  (p.  1346). 

TRmXTROCRBSOZ.,  C8H(N02)30H.CH^    See  Cresols  (p.  583). 

TRmiTRO-a-DICHI.OROI^il.PS£THAI.&irE,  C'«H3Cl-(NO-)3,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-48)  on 
a-dichloronaphthalene,  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  brittle  yellow  prisms, 
freely  soluble  in  chloroform,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  melting  at  178°  (0.  Widman, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chini.  [2],  xxviii.  505). 

TRXN-ZTRODIBTKYI.QVmOI.,  G«H(N02)3(OC2H5)2.   See  Quinol  (p.  1739). 

TRZM-ITRODIMETHYX.CATECHOI.,  C«H(N02)3(0H)2.  See  Nitro- 
vERATROLs  Under  Veratrol. 

TRXnriTRODZ»IETKirX.ETKYIiBEM-ZEIV£,  C«(NO-)XCH-'*)'(C-H^).  See 
Mesitylene,  Homologues  of  (p.  1285). 

TRXNZTRODIXVXETK'SrX.QnziirOX.,  C«H(N02)'^(OCH3)-'.  See  Quinol 
(p.  1738). 

TRZN-XTROBZXVIETHYZiRESORCZM-OXi.    See  Eesorcinol  (p.  1751). 

TRZNZTROBZPKENYXi,  C'^H'CNO^)^.  This  appears  to  be  the  composition 
of  a  compound  formed  on  dissolving  dinitrodiphenyl  (p.  661)  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  fuming  nitric  acids.  It  separates  from  solution  in  benzene  in  yellowish  crystals 
(Biichner,  Ber.  viii.  22). 

TRZirZTROGXiVCERYXi  is  the  name  given  (not  very  appropriately)  by 
Brackebusch  to  trinitrin  or  trinitropropane,  C'H^(N0-)3.    See  Glycerol  (p.  876). 

TRZIffZTROZN-OSZTE,  (j«H:XN02)30«.    See  Inosite  (p.  1091). 

TRZliriTROZSOXYZ.EN'E,  C«H'(N02)'i.    See  Xylenes. 

TRZM'ZTROMESZTYXiEM'E,  C'H='(N02)3.  According  to  Ladenburg  {Lichig's 
Annalcn,  clxxix.  176),  this  compound,  when  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields,  not  triamidomesitylene,  but  diamidomesitylene,  with  separation  of  ammonia. 

TRZia-ZTROM-APHTHAX.ENES,  C">H"'(NO-)^    See  Naphthalene  (p.  352). 

TRZIffZTROPARABZPHENYZ.BEWZENE,  C'**H"(NO-)^  obtained  by  the 
actio;i  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  paradiphenylbenzene  (p.  665"),  crystallises  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  long  white  needles  melting  at  190°.  If  the  nitration  be  jierformed  in  glacial 
cicetic  acid,  the  chief  product  is  dinitrodiphenylbenzene,  which  na-It>  at  204°/  and  is 
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but  sparingly  soluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  even  when 
hot  (H.  Schmidt  a.  G.  Schultz,  Ber.  xi.  1755). 

TRXNITROPKEITETOZI.,  C''H2(N02)3.0C-H^  See  Phenol-ethers  (p.  1522). 

TRXXITROPKEIO-OI.,  C«H-(N02)30H.    See  Phenol  (p.  1528). 

TRII7ZTROPKEia-OI.SVZ.FKOITZC  ACID,  C«H(N02)3(OH)(S03H).  The 
mother-liquor  of  barium  metabromobenzenesulphonate  (p,  236)  contains  an  uncrystal- 
lisable  barium  phenolsulphonate,  the  acid  of  which  is  converted  by  strong  nitric 
acid  into  a  trinitrophenolsulphonic  acid  which  remains  on  evaporation  as  a 
crystalline  mass.  Its  salts  explode  violently  when  heated.  The  ■potassium  salt, 
C**H(NO-)^(OH)SO'K  +  H-0,  forms  small  orange-red  rhombic  prisms,  moderately 
soluble  in  water.  The  bariuvi  salt,  [C«H(N07(0H)S03]2Ba  +  SH^O,  forms  small 
yellow  to  reddish-yellow  crystals,  often  grouped  in  nodules,  and  moderately  soluble 
in  water  (Berndsen,  Liebids  Annalen,  clxxvii.  92). 

a-TRIM-XTROPHEl(nrx.METil.ia-ITRil.NII.Iia-E,  NH  j  C6iEI2(N02)3' 
with  Pabapicbylmetanitraniline.    See  Benzenes  (Nitbamido-)  (p.  199). 

TRIlO-ITROPHEia'irx.IVIETHAiN-E,  CH(C«H*.N02)3.  See  Triphenylmethanb 

(p.  2058). 

TRXNITRORESORCZirOI.,  C«H2(N02)3(0H).    See  Eesorcinol  (p.  1751). 
TRZlffZTROSOPKZ.OROGZiUCOZi,    C«(NO)=*(OH)^      See  Phloroglucol 
(p.  1571) 

TRXITXTROTOI.VEITE,  C«H2(N02)3.CH3.    See  Toluene  (p.  1994). 
TRXlTXTROTOIiYPKEDTYIi  KETOITE,  ^^^(NO^)^^  See  Tolyl  Ketones 
(p.  2038). 

TRXIO'ITROTRXBROMOBEIUZEXTE  (symmetric),  C^.NOlBr.NO^.Br.NO^.Br, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  dinitro- 
wi-bromobenzene  (p.  181). 

TRXPKAITE.  Pisani  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiv.  1509)  has  examined  a  triphane 
from  Brazil,  consisting  of  imperfect  crystals  which  cleave  parallel  to  a  prism  of 
86°  45',  but  do  not  exhibit  the  cleavage  parallel  to  oo  P  oo,  which  is  so  distinct  in 
other  triphanes.    Hardness  =  1;  sp,  gr.  =  3*16.    Analysis  gave  : 

SiO^  APO'         FeO         MnO        CaO         Li^'O  Na^'O 

63'80       27-93       1-05       0-12       0  46       675       0-89  =  lOl'OO. 

TRXPKElTYIiACETXC  ACXD,  (C'^H^)^G.COOH,  is  formed,  together  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  by  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  and  glacial  acetic  acid  on  triphesyl- 
acetonitril  (infra).  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ligroin,  less  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates  from  the  latter  in  compact  colourless  crystals  or  in 
thin  six-sided  laminae  or  prisms.  It  softens  at  230°,  but  does  not  fuse  till  heated  to 
260°.  It  yields  a  nitro-derivative  which  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  alkalis 
(E.  and  0.  Fischer,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxciv.  242). 

TRXPHEIO- YIiACETOlflTZTRZI.,  TRZPKEirYZ.C  ARBZNTYI.  CYAITZDE, 
or  TRZPHEWYZiCYAWOMETHAWE,  (C^H^)3C.CN,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
dry  mercuric  cyanide  at  150°-170°  on  triphenylchloromethane  (p.  2057).  It  crystal- 
lises from  ligroin  or  glacial  acetic  acid  in  well-defined  colourless  triangular  prisms, 
which  melt  at  127-5°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  hot  benzene  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  less 
easily  in  ligroin.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  a  colourless  indifferent  body, 
probably  a  polymeric  nitril,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  210° 
(E.  and  0.  Fischer). 

TRZPKEia-YI.AMZirE,  N(C«ff)3.    See  pp.  209,  1552. 

TRZPHEN-YZiARSZXTE,  As(C**H^)^.  See  Phenylabsenic  Compounds  (p.  1553). 

TRZPHEN'YZi-BEia'ZEirE,  G-^W^  =  G^WiG^Wf .  This  hydrocarbon  is  formed 
by  heating  methylphenyl  ketone  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  remains  undissolved  on 
treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  formation  is  a  simple  process  of 
dehydration,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  mesitylene  (trimethylbenzene)  from  acetone : 
3(C«H^CO.CH=*)  =  3H20  +  C**H^(C«H^)^  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  on  phenylmethyl  ketone  (Engler  a.  Heiner,  Ber.  vi.  638),  and  by 
distilling  phenyltribenzoic  acid  over  red-hot  potassium  hydroxide  :  G^B.\C^WGO'llf 
=  3C02  +  C«H=*(C«H5)3  (Gabriel  a.  Michael,  Ber.  xi.  1007).  Engler  a.  Berthold  {^Ber. 
vii.  1 123)  prepare  it  by  saturating  phenylmethyl  ketone  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
and  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest  for  several  days  at  a  lukewarm  temperature,  whereupon 
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triphenylbenzeno  separates  in  considerable  quantity.  A  further  quantity  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  the  decanted  liquid  with  hydrogen  chloride,  and  by  repeating  the 
operation,  a  solid  product  may  be  obtained  amounting  in  all  to  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  phenylmethyl  ketone  employed.  From  the  last  mother-liquors  a  further  quantity- 
may  be  precipitated  by  dilute  alkalis. 

Triphenylbenzene  forms  orthorhombic  crystals  having  the  axial  ratio_a  :  6  = 
0-56616  :  1  :  07663,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooPoo  .  coPoo  .  ooP.  ooP3  .coPco, 
also  (in  crystals  from  another  source),  |-P  and  |P.  Fundamental  and  normal  angles, 
00  P  :  00  P  CO  =  60°  29' ;  P  00  :  oo  P  =  72°  33'  30".  Fracture  flat  conchoidal,  approximat- 
ing to  a  cleavage  parallel  to  OP.  Plane  of  optic  axes  go  P  oo,  A  plate  cut  parallel  to 
OP  showed  in  air :  2E  for  Li-light  =  17°  48' ;  for  Na-light  =  18°  25' ;  for  Tl-light 
=  19°  27'.  The  double  refraction  of  triphenylbenzene  is  stronger  than  that  of  any 
other  substance  yet  examined  (Arzruni,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  445).  On  the  crystalline 
form  of  triphenylbenzene,  see  also  Engler  a.  Berthold  {loc.  cit.) 

Triphenylbenzene  melts  at  169°-170°,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  aljove  the  boiling 
point  of  sulphur.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  aqueous  alcohol,  more  readily  in  absolute 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  sulphide,  most  readily  in  benzene  (Engler  a.  Berthold). 

Monobromotriphenylbenzene,  C-  'H"Br,  is  formed  on  leaving  a  solution  of  triphenyl- 
benzene and  bromine  in  carbon  sulphide  at  rest  for  several  days,  and  remains  on 
evaporating  the  solvent,  as  a  resin  Avhich,  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  may  be 
obtained  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  104°  (Engler  a.  Berthold). 

An  isomeride  of  the  triphenylbenzene  just  described  is  formed,  together  Avith 
resinous  products,  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  benzerythrene  (vi.  304). 
Chrysene  (vi.  459  ;  vii.  338  ;  viii.  463)  has  also  the  same  percentage  composition 
(G.  Schulz,  Ber.  xi.  95). 

TRIPKENTYIfCARBAllIIDE,  NH(C'5H^).CO.N(C«H^)2  (see  Carbamides, 
p.  391).  It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  phenyl  isocyanate  and  diphenylamine  (Michler, 
Ber.  ix.  715). 

TRZPHEia-YI.-CARBXM-OI.,  Ci^HisQ  =  (C''H5)3COH  (Hemilian,  Ber.  vii.  1203). 
This  tertiary  alcohol  is  formed  :  1.  By  boiling  trimethylmethane  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  till  the  oily  layer  which  floats  on  the  surface  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  crust ; 
it  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  boiling  water  and  recrystallisation  from  benzene. 
2,  By  adding  1  mol.  bromine  to  a  solution  of  1  mol.  triphenylmethane  in  carbon 
sulphide.  On  evaporating  the  solvent,  there  remains  a  brown  oil,  solidifying  when 
treated  with  water  to  a  brown  mass  of  the  carbinol,  which  may  be  freed  from  brown 
greasy  bodies,  and  obtained  colourless  by  solution  in  light  petroleum  and  evaporation 
of  the  solvent. 

Triphenyl-carbinol  melts  at  157°,  boils  at  a  temperature  above  360°,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and  crystallises  from  these  solvents  by  slow 
evaporation  in  shining  hard  six-sided  plates.  These  crystals,  according  to  measure- 
ments by  Hintze,  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  a  '.  h  '.  c=  0*75188  :  1  :  0"62971. 
Angle  a:  c-119°  41'  50".    Combination  ooP  .  P  .  OP  .  -3Pa.  .  -2^oo. 

Triphenyl-carbinol  is  not  altered  by  distillation  with  soda-lime,  or  by  treatment 
with  alkalis,  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  sodium-amalgam.  It  dissolves  readily  in  strong 
.sulpkuric  acid,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  a  yellow  solution  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state.  With  bromine  and  nitric  acid  it  forms 
substitution-products  difficult  to  purify.  With  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride, 
and  with  benzoyl  chloride,  it  yields  ethers  which  are  immediately  decomposed  by 
water  or  by  alcohol.  The  acetic  ether  when  distilled  is  partially  carbonised  and 
yields  acetic  acid  and  triphenylmethane.  When  a  solution  of  the  carbinol  in  anhydrous 
toluene  is  boiled  with  sodium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  an  insoluble,  pulverulent,  very 
hygroscopic  sodium-derivative  is  formed,  which  is  immediately  resolved  by  Avater  into 
sodium  hydroxide  and  triphenyl-carbinol.  Triphenyl-carbinol,  heated  with  benzene 
and  phosphoric  anhydride,  yields  triphenylmethane  and  diphenyl,  according  to 
the  equation : 

(C«H^)\CHO  +  2(C«mH)  =  H'O  +  (C«1P)3CH  +  C«H\C«H^ 

Trinitrotriphenyl-carbinol,  C'^H'-(NO-)^OH,  is  formed  by  oxidising  trinitrotri- 
phenylmethane  Avith  chromic  acid  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates  from  hot 
benzene  in  nearly  colourless  crystals  melting  at  171°-172°,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  sulphide,  more  freely  in  benzene  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
(E.  and  0.  Fischer,  loc.  cit.) 

TRXPHEM-YIiCARBINYI.  CHIiORXDE,  or  TRXPHEN-VIiCKIiORO- 
MBTHAN*!!,  (C'*H^)^CCl,  is  formed  on  mixing  triphenyl-carliinol  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  the  mixture  becoming  warm  and  liquefying,  giving  otf  hydrogen  chloride 
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and  a  distillate  of  POCP,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  triphenylcarbinyl  chloride,  which 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass.  At  150*^  this  chloride  begins  to 
decompose  and  give  off  hydrogen  chloride.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water, 
instantly  by  boiling  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  triphenyl-carbinol.  When 
heated  above  200°,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  diphenylenephenyl- 

methane,  |      NCH.C^H^    By  zinc-ethyl,  dissolved  in  benzene,  the  chloride  is  con- 

verted  into  tri phe ny Imethane  (E.  and  0.  Fischer).  Heated  to  150°-1 70°  with 
dry  Tfiercuric  cyanide,  it  yields  triphenylacetonitril,  (C'*H^)30.C]S'  (p.  2056). 

Ethylic  Tfi'phenylcarhinylate,  or  Triphenyl-ethoxy Imethane,  (C*^H*)^C(OC-H^),  is 
formed  by  boiliug  trimethylcarbinyl  chloride  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  separates,  on 
mixing  the  cooled  product  with  water,  as  a  colourless  oil  which  solidifies  after  long 
standing.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  from 
the  latter  in. small  indistinct  crystals  which  distil  without  decomposition  in  a  current 
of  air  (Hemilian), 

TRIPHHSnriiSiri:,  C^^H'^,    See  Chrysbne  (p.  463). 

TRIPHBM'iriiEia'E-DZAIVXXia'E,  (C«H^)='N2.  This  compound  is  formed,  to- 
gether with  sal-ammoniac,  by  heating  2  mol.  aniline  vsdth  1  mol.  nitrobenzene  and  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  in  exhausted  tubes  for  six  hours  at  230°  ;  also  by  heating  diphenyl- 
amine  with  nitrobenzene  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  same  temperature  for  an 
hour;  and  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  at  215°  on  azodiphenyl-bhie ;  it 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  colouring  matter  known  as  Staedeler's  blue  (t/.^r. 
Chem.  xcvi.  63  ;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1865,  410).  At  the  same  time  an  intermediate 
product,  C^H^^N^  is  formed,  which  may  also  be  produced  by  heating  aniline  h;ydro- 
chloride  with  nitrobenzene  at  210°  (v.  Dechen  a.  Wichelhaus,  Ber.  viii.  1609). 

TaiPHEia-iri.ETHYI.CARBAniIDE,  N(C«H5)2.CO.N(C2H5)(C«Hs).  See 
Cabbamides  (p.  391). 

TRIPaEN-Y-Zi-GUAigriBZIO-E,  C'''H'^N3=CH2(C«H5)3N3.  The  two  known 
modifications  of  this  compound,  a  and  $,  are  described  under  Gtuanidine  (p.  906)._  A 
body  having  the  same  constitution  as  a-triphenyl-guanidine,  but  differing  from  it  in 
physical  properties,  is  described  by  Sell  a.  Zierold  {Ber.  vii.  1228)  as  produced  by  the 
action  of  aniline  on  isocyanphenyl  chloride : 

C«H\NCC12  +  2(C«H^NH2)  =  2HC1  +  C''H^NC(NH.C«H5)2. 

The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  crystallises  from  aqueous  alcohol  in  small  white 
laniinse  melting  at  207°,  whereas  the  hydrochloride  of  a-triphenyl-guanidine  obtained 
by  Weith  (p.  907)  melts  at  241°-242°. 

TRIPHEM'YIi-llIETKAia'E,  (C«ff)30H.  This  compound,  which  Kekule  a. 
Franchimont  obtained  by  heating  benzylene  dichloride  with  mercury- diphenyl  (vii. 
948),  is  also  produced  by  the  following  reactions  :  a.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  benz- 
hydrol,  benzene,  and  phosphoric  anhydride  at  130°-140°  for  four  hours.  To  purify 
it,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  washed  with  water  and  then  distilled,  whereupon  the 
hydrocarbon  passes  over  at  a  temperature  above  360°  as  a  light  yellow  oil,  solidi- 
fying after  a  while  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  oil  by 
washing  with  cold,  and  recrystaUisation  from  boiling  alcohol  (Hemilian,  Ber.  vii. 
1203).  j8.  By  heating  /8-benzpinacolin  with  soda-lime  at  about  300°,  benzoic  acid 
being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Thorner  a.  Zincke,  Ber.  xi.  65)  : 

(C«H5)3C.CO.C«H5  +  NaOH  =  (C«H5)3CH  +  C^H^CO^Na. 

y.  By  treating  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  chloroform  with  aluminium  chloride,  ferric 
chloride,  or  zinc  chloride  at  ordinary  temperature,  or  with  ferrous  chloride  aided  by 
heat  (Friedel  a.  Krafts,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvi.  233). 

E.  and  0.  Fischer  {Liehig's  Annalen,  cxciv.  202)  prepare  tri phenyl-m ethane  by 
mixing  200  g.  chloroform  and  700  g.  dry  benzene  with  aluminium  chloride,  whereupon 
a  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  takes  place,  and  afterwards  heating  the  mixture, 
the  reaction  being  then  completed  in  about  thirty  hours.  On  pouring  the  two  result- 
ing layers  of  liquid  into  water  and  applying  heat,  diphenyl-methane  passes  over 
between  200°  and  300°,  and  afterwards  triphenyl-methane,  which  may  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol ;  the  pure  product  amounts  to  200  grams. 

Triphenyl-methane  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  brilliant  well-defined 
crystals,  melts  at  92'5°,  and  boils  at  about  355°. 

Trinitrotriphcnyl-methane,  (C^H'*.N02)'CH. — Triphenyl-methane  dissolves  readily 
in  fuming  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  on  mixing  the  solution  with 
water,  a  thick  yellow  oil  is  precipitated,  which,  when  treated  with  chloroform,  leaves 
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the  trinitro-corapound  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellow  powder.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  in  boiling  acetone  and  benzene  ;  crystallises  there- 
from in  small  yellow  scales  ;  melts  at  203°,  and  decomposes  without  detonation  at  a 
higher  temperature  (Hemilian,  Ber.  vii.  1203).  According  to  E.  and  0.  Fischer  {loc. 
cit-.)  it  melts  at  206°-207°. 

TRIPKEirYXi»SSTKiiM-£TRISVI.PHOM-ZC  ACIB,  CH(C<<H^SO^H)^ 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  triphenyl-methane,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  yields  a  very  soluble  barium  salt,  which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous 
solution,  and  when  air-dried  has  the  composition  [CH(C*H'S0^)3]-Ba+ 3H-0.  The 
sulpho-acid,  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  yields  a  phenolic  body  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  and  crystallising  in  colourless  needles  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly 
turn  red  and  partially  resinise  (Hemilian). 

TRIPHE3\rYI.-IlOSATa-II,INE,  C-«H'«(C«H^)3N3.  A  body  exhibiting  the 
behaviour  of  this  compound  is  formed,  together  with  HBr  and  NH^Br,  on  gradually 
adding  bromine  (6  mol.)  to  a  solution  of  diphenylamine  and  toluidine  (2  mol.  each)  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  then  distilling  olf  the  acid,  heating  the  product  for  some  hours  at 
150°,  and  afterwards  at  180°,  till  it  solidifies  and  assumes  a  coppery  lustre.  The  tri- 
phenyl-rosaniline  maybe  extracted  from  the  crude  product  by  aniline ;  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  40  pts.  alcohol  and  2  pts.  soda-ley  of  20  per  cent.,  and  filtering  the 
resulting  solution  from  a  brown  base  formed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  separated  from  the 
filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  blue  colour,  and  dyes  silk 
like  the  commercial  product  3B.  By  successive  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  caustic  soda,  it  is  converted  into  the  form  which  is  soluble  in  water  (A.  Weber, 
Ber.  x.  760). 

On  Triiihenylrosaniline-sulphonic  acids,  see  vii.  77. 

TRIPHIiORETIBE,  C''H-«0'  =  3C«H'«03  (phloretic  acid)  Phloretic 
acid,  heated  at  about  60°  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  dissolves,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  after  about  an  hour  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  white  mass.  On 
washing  the  product  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  white  crystals  of  tri- 
phloretide  (H.  SchilF,  Ber.  vi.  759). 

TRZPKOSPKEia-iri.ZC  ilCZD,  (C«H^)3(PO)302(OH)-.  See  Phosphenylic 
Acids  (p.  1576). 

TRZPHOSPHESnrZi  SUZ.PKZDE,  (C«H*P)3S,  is  produced,  together  with 
phenylphosphine  sulphide,  CH^PH'^S,  by  heating  phenylphosphine  with  sulphur  at 
100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  It  forms  crystals  which  melt  at  138°,  are  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  dissolve  with  violent  reaction  in  nitric  acid  (Kohler  a.  Michaelis,  Ber.  x. 
807). 

TRZPHYKZSr.  This  mineral  occurs  in  a  granite  vein  at  Grafton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  masses  of  various  weight  up  to  20  kilograms  and  more  ;  frequently  decom- 
posed on  the  outside,  but  fresh  in  the  interior.  The  following  analyses  by  S.  L. 
Penfield  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiii.  425)  lead  to  the  formula  106-^PO*+  llR3p•-0^  which 
'  'H's  not  dilfer  much  from  that  given  by  Rammelsberg  {Minei'alchemie,  2  Aufl.  307), 
R^PO^  +  ft^^P-0'^ : 

P=0=^         FeO         MnO        CaO       MgO      LrO        K=0      Na=0  H=0 
44-18      26-09      18-17     0-89      0-56      8-77     0-32      0-16      1-47  -  100-61 
43-88     26-38      18-24     0-99      0-61      8-81      0-32     0-09      1-47  =  100-79 

TRZPZ.ATOCTOSrZTROSVZ.ZC  ACZD,  Pt30(N02)8H4.  See  Platonitritks 
(p  1655). 

TRZPZ.ZTE.  This  mineral  has  been  found  by  Stelzner  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1874, 
304)  in  the  granitic  quartz-veins  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic, 
forming  masses  of  the  size  of  the  fist  without  any  indication  of  crystallisation.  The 
analyses,  performed  by  M.  Siewert,  differ  considerably  from  other  analyses  of  triplite 
(iv.  571),  and  are  referred  by  him  to  the  formulae  (  pIn,gCa)F-  +  2[3(pInO,  iFe0)P-0^], 
for  A,  and  10[(iMn,|Ga)F- +  3(|MnO,^FeO)P-"0^]  +  Fe-'O^  for  B".  Sp.  gr.  of  A  = 
3-24  uo  3-86  ;  of  B  =  3-83  to  3-90.  * 

X  (')     p=0=    FeO    Fe^O^'   MnO      Mu      CaO     Ca         MgO  F 

A.  1  (found)    0-13  35-65  18-30    —  37-84    —      4-46    —      trace  4-94=  101-32 

2  (calc.)      —    35-89  18-20    —  35  39  2-55  (-)   —  3-16  (=*)   —    4*81  =  100 

B.  1  (found)     1-17  31-13  15-88  2-22  37-74    —      5-92    —      trace  7*78  =  101-84 
2(corr.)(*)  —    31-50  16-07  2-25  38*20    —      5-99    —      trace  7*87  =  101-88 

3  (calc.)      —    31-21  15-84  3-51  30-77  5-93  (•')   —  4-39  («)  —  8-35=100 

(■)  Gangi;e.  C)  Equivalent  to  3-30  MuO.  (^)  •4-42  CaO.  (*)  After  deduction  of  gaugue. 
(')  7-69  MnO.         6-14  CaO. 
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TRIPIiOSDITE  (G.  J.  Brush  a.  E.  S.  Dana,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xvi.  33,  114).  A 

ferroso-manganous  phosphate,  occurring,  together  with  several  others,  in  a  granite 
vein  rich  in  albite,  near  the  village  of  Branchville,  Bedding  District,  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut.  It  usually  forms  crystalline  aggregates  mostly  parallel-fibrous  to 
columnar  or  divergent,  sometimes  confusedly  fibrous  to  nearly  massive.  Occasionally 
distinct  crystals  are  found  imbedded  in  quartz,  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  breaking  into  small  pieces  ;  rarely  crystals  may  be  found  projecting  into 
cavities  in  the  massive  mineral.  Hardness  =  4*5-o.  Sp.  gr.  =  3*697.  Lustre 
vitreous  to  greasy-adamantine.  Colour  yellowish  to  reddish-brown ;  crystals  topaz- 
to  wine-yellow,  sometimes  hyacinth-red.  Streak  nearly  white.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent.   Fracture  sub-conchoi'dal. 

The  crystals  are  monoclinic  and  homoeomorphous  with  wagnerite  ;  they  are  much 
striated,  and  occasionally  exhibit  false  planes.  Observed  faces:  OP,  oo 5 oo,  oo oo, 
ooP,  ?oo,  2P2.  Habit  prismatic.  Axial  ratio  a  \  h  :  c=  1-8571  .*  1  .*  1"4944.  Angle 
ac  =  71°  46'.  Of  the  two  axes  of  elasticity  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  one 
nearly  coincides  with  the  principal  erystallographic  axis  ;  the  other  is  almost  normal 
to  the  orthopinacoid. 

Analyses  by  S.  L.  Penfield :  1.  Mean  of  two  analyses  of  crystals;  2.  A  darker 
variety,  richer  in  iron : 

P^O^  FeO  MnO  CaO         H^'O  Quartz 

1.  32-11        14-88       48-45       0-33       4-08         —    =  99-85 

2.  32-24       18-65       42-96     not  det.     4-09  1-09 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  ti^V^O* +  W0  =  'k\?0^f  ■\-^B.^0'',  which  for 
Mn  :  Fe  =  3  :  1  requires  the  values  31*91  P^'0^  16-18  FeO,  47*86  MnO,  4*05  WO. 
Triploidite  being  isomorphous  with  wagnerite,  and  the  composition  of  the  latter 
being  analogous  to  that  of  triplite,  the  relations  between  these  three  minerals  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  formulae : 

Wagnerite  Mg3p20«  +  MgF^ 

Triplite  (Fe,Mn)='P208  +  (Fe,Mn)F2 

Triploidite  (Mn,Fe)=^P20s  +  (Mn,Fe)(0H)2 

that  is  to  say,  triploidite  is  triplite  having  the  fluorine  replaced  by  hydroxyl. 

TRXPOZiX.  This  name  is  given  in  commerce  to  a  porous,  easily  friable  mineral 
produced  by  transformation  of  hornstone ;  it  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  South-west 
Missouri,  and  is  used  for  making  whetstones  (A.  Schmidt,  Jahrh.f.  Mill.  1878,  719). 

TRIPROPVIiiiRSmx:,  (C3H')3As.    See  Pbopyl-compounds  (p.  1677). 

TRIPROPiri.PHOSPKZirES,_  (C^HO^P.  Normal  tripropylphosphine  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  zinc-propyl :  3(C^H')'^Zn -f- 2PCP=^ 
3ZnCP  +  2(C=*H^)3p  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxvi.  1383). 

On  Tri-isopropylphos'phines,  see  Phosphines  (vii.  955). 

TRZPROPYI.SUI.PKZirE  ZODIDZ!,  (C3H^)3SI.  See  Pkopyl-compounds 
(vii.  1014). 

TRZPSZ:UBOTOZ.YI.-GVAIffZBZia-£:  (see  p.  2062). 

TRZSUXtPHZ:THirZ.-Mi:TKikIUZ:,   or  METHYX.TRZMERCAPTZBZ:, 

CH(S.C'H^)^,  formed  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  sodium -mercaptide,  is  an  oily 
liquid,  partially  decomposing  when  boiled,  and  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  ethylsul- 
phonic  acid  (Niederist,  J.  fr.  Chem.  [2],  xv.  174). 

TRZSUZ.PKYDROXYBEirZOZC  ACZD,  C«(OH)H(S03H)3COOH,  syn.  with 
OxY-  (or  rather  Hydroxy-)  benzotrisulphonic  Acid  (p.  1467). 

TRZSUI.PHOI9-z:THYI.-irZTROSYZ.,  C^H^^S^O^N  =  (C2H5.S02)3NO.  This 
compound,  which  Wischin  obtained  {Liehig's  Annalen,  cxxxix.  364),  together  with 
ethylsulphonic  acid,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ethylsulphinic  acid,  C'-^H^.SO.OH 
(produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  zinc-ethyl),  has  been  further  examined 
Ijy  Zuckschwerdt  {ibid,  clxxiv.  308),  who  finds  that  it  is  more  abundantly  obtained 
by  treating  the  product  of  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  zinc-ethyl  directly  with 
nitric  acid.  The  product,  which  is  viscid  and  ropy,  after  being  freed  by  a  little  water 
from  ethyl  oxide  (formed  in  its  preparation),  is  gently  heated  in  separate  small  portions 
with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  whereupon  a  violent  reaction  soon  sets 
in,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  and  separation  of  an  oily  liquid,  which 
soon  solidifies^ to  a  crystalline  mass.  This  mass  is  separated  from  the  liquid  (available 
for  a  further  operation),  pulverised,  purified  by  washing  and  fusion  under  water,  and 
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finally  twice  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.  Its  formation  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equation  : 

6(C2H5.SOOH)  +  zmm  =  (C2ff.S02)3NO  +  W'O"-  +  3H20  +  3(C2H^SO^H). 

Trisulphonethyl-nitrosyl,  when  slowly  separated  from  a  moderately  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution,  forms  large  colourless  tabular  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  less  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  ether,  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  some- 
what more  freely  in  hot  water.  It  melts  at  Sl'd"",  volatilises  without  residue  when 
cautiously  heated,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  carbonises  and  burns,  emitting  sul- 
phurous vapours.  When  burnt  in  a  current  of  air,  it  gives  off  large  quantities  of  red 
vapours.  It  is  not  altered  by  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  heated, 
but  by  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  ethylsulphonic  and  sulphuric  acids. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  or 
silver  nitrate.  By  alcoholic  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  by  aqueous  potash 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  more  slowly  in  the  cold,  or  by  boiling  with  baryt.i- water,  it 
yields  ammonia  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  nitrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  and  as 
chief  product  (more  than  2  mol.  to  1  mol.  of  the  substance),  ethylsulphonic 
acid : 

2(C2H^SO''^)3NO  +  6K0H  =  6(C-^H\S03K)  +  3H-  +  N-O^ 

and 

3(N-0-  +  3H-)  =  6H-0  +  2NB.^  +  2N2 

The  oxygen  of  the  NO-group  is,  however,  partly  employed  in  oxidising  the  ethyl- 
sulphonic acid  to  sulphuric  acid.  Trisulphonethyl-nitrosyl,  heated  at  180^  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,is  resolved  into  ammonia,  containing  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen, 
and  ethylsulphonic  acid,  while  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  relatively  small  quantity 
only.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place,  though  much  more  slowly,  on  heating  the 
compound  at  180°  with  water,  the  quantity  of  sulphiiric  acid  thereby  produced  being 
relatively  greater,  and  that  of  ammonia  smaller,  than  in  the  former  case.  Heated  at 
160°  with  twice  its  weight  of  23hosphorus  pentachloride,  the  nitrosyl-compound  is  con- 
verted into  chlorisethionic  chloride: 

(C2H^S02)3NO  +  6PCP  =  3(C-H'C1.S02C1)  +  6PCP  +  3HC1  +  NOCl  +  CP. 
TRITHIACSTAI.I>SHYI>E,  CH^^gs^    gg^  Thialdehtde  (p.  1950). 

TRITKIil.CETAlffIZ.XDZ:,  C«H<(NH)C2H='O.S^C2HXNH)C-'H30,  is  formed, 
together  with  dithiacetanilide,  by  the  action  of  sulphur  chloride  on  acetanilide  at  100°. 
The  two  compounds  may  be  separated  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which  the 
dithio-compound  is  easily,  the  trithio-compound  only  sparingly  soluble.  Tlie  latter 
crystallises  from  solution  in'glacial  acetic  acid  in  nacreous  laminae  melting  at  213°- 
214-5^.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  stellate 
groups  of  small  crystals  (E.  B.  Schmidt,  Ber.  xi.  1168). 

TRZTKZOCARBON-ATZ:,  BUTYZ.ZC,  (C^H9S)-CS.  This  thio-ether,  formed 
by  heating  butyl  iodide^ with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  trithiocarbonate 
at  100°-130°,  is  an  orange-yellow  oily  liquid  having  a  faint  odour  and  boiling  at 
285°-289°.  By  alcoholic  potassium  hydrosulphide  at  the  boiling  heat,  it  is  resolved 
into  butyl  hydrosulphide,  potassium  sulphide,  and  potassium  carbonate;  by  ammonia 
into  butyl  hydrosulphide  and  ammonium  thiocyanate  ('Mylius,  Ber.  \i,  312). 

TRITKZOM'ZC  ACXD,  S^O^H^.    See  Sulphuk,  Oxygen-acids  of  (p.  1882). 

TRXTZCIXr,  C''II--0*'.  A  gummy  substance,  isomeric  with  cane  sugar,  occurring 
in  the  root  of  couch-grass  {Triticum  repens).    See  Couch-geass  (p.  574). 

TRZTXCTJIWE.  The  pericarp  and  embryo  of  common  wheat  (T"/-.  saz'/yziw)  have 
been  analysed  by  A.  H.  Church  {^Arch.  Bharm.  [3],  x.  60)  with  the  following  results : 


Pericarp  Embryo 

Water  15'17  12-53  p.  c. 

Fat  1-31  4-18 

Albuminous  matter     ....    10-37  35-70 

Cellulose  and  lignose   .       .       .           7AJii  5  3-12 

Starch,  dextrin,  &c  \  '^'^^  {  38-71 

Ash    .       .       .       .       .       .       .      2-64  5-76 


TRITOZiYZi-ARSIlO-z:,  As(C^H")^    See  Tolylarsenic  Compounds  (p.  2031). 

TRITOI.YX.-OUAKriI>I-IffZ:  (a),  C22H•^3]^^3 ^  (C"H^)N=C[XH(C'H')]'.  7V?-p- 
tolyl-quanidine  is  formed  by  heating  mono-^-tolvlcarbamide  with  ^j-toluidine  and  PCl^ 
(p.  909). 
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Tri-o-tolyl-guanidine,  or  Trijpseiidotolyl-guanidine,  is  obtained  by  heating  diortho- 
tolylcarbamide  with  POP  and  orthotoluidine,  or  from  the  corresponding  thiocarbamide 
by  heating  with  o-toluidine  alone,  or  in  alcoholic  solution  with  o-toluidine  and  lead 
oxide.  It  forms  cauliflower- like  groups  of  white  needles,  melts  at  a  little  above  100°, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ligroin.  Heated  with  carbon  bi- 
sulphide at  180°,  it  is  resolved  into  diorthotolylthiocarbamide  and  orthotolylthio- 
carbimide : 

(C^HONi=C[NH(C^Hn]'  +  CS2  =  CS[NH(C^H0]2  +  CS=N.C^H^ 
(E.  Girard,  Ber.  vi.  444). 

TRXTOXiYIiOXSTKYIiEXrS-BZURET, 

C25H27N302  =  N(C^H^)[CH2.CO.NH(C'H0p. 

See  Glycollamides  (p.  883). 

TRZURET,  C^H^N^'O^,  appears  to  be  formed,  together  with  biuret  and  phosph- 
amido-compounds,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  urea  (Weith,  Ber.  x. 
1743). 

TRZVAIiERiriiEliTE,  C^^H^".    See  Valerylene. 

TROGERITE,  3UO^As20^+  12H20.    See  Ubanic  Arsenates  (vii.  1190). 

TROP.SOUMrES.  This  name  is  given  in  commerce  to  certain  yellow  and 
orange  colouring  matters  produced  by  the  action  of  diazosulphonic  acids  on  phenols. 
See  SuLPHONic  Acids  (p.  1867) ;  further  0.  N.  Witt  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  179). 

W.  V.  Miller  (Ber.  xi.  460)  recommends  these  dye-stuffs  as  indicators  in  alkalimetry. 
The  one  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  is  known  in  commerce  as  tropseoline  00 ;  its 
aqueous  solution,  when  treated  with  acids,  acquires  a  yellow  colour  changing  to 
crimson,  whereas  the  same  coloration  is  not  produced  either  by  acid  carbonates  or 
free  carbonic  acid  or  solutions  of  metallic  salts. 

TROPIC  ACID,  C9H>''03  =  CH2(OH).CH(C«H^).C02H.  This  acid,  one  of  the 
proximate  constituents  of  atropine  (vi.  249),  has  lately  been  prepared  synthetically 
from  atropic  acid  by  Ladenburg  a.  Rugheimer  {Ber.  xiii.  373).  Atropic  acid,  C-'H«0-, 
treated  with  hypochlorous  acid,  is  converted  into  chlorotropic  acid,  CH^CIO^  (ni.  p. 
129°): 

CH2z=:C(C''H5).C02H  +  HCIO  =  CH2(0H).CC1(C«H^).C02H ; 

and  this  chlorinated  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  is  reduced  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion by  zinc-dust  and  iron-filings  to  atropic  acid  : 

CH2(0H).CCl(C«Hs).C02H  +        =  HCl  +  CH2(OH).0H(C«H^).CO2H. 

TROPIKTE,  C^H'^NO.  This  base,  which  Kraut  obtained,  together  with  atropic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  baryta-water  on  atropine,  may  also  be  extracted  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of  atropine.  It  is  likewise  produced, 
together  with  a  brown  resinous  body  called  belladonic  acid,  by  boiling  belladonine 
with  alcoholic  potash.  Tropine,  mixed  with  benzoyl  chloride,  yields  benzoyl-tropine 
as  an  oily  mass,  which  after  a  while  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  unites  with 
acids,  forming  salts  very  much  like  those  of  atropine.  The  action  of  tropine  on  the 
pupil  and  on  the  contractile  apparatus  of  the  heart  is  much  weaker  than  that  of 
benzoyl-tropine  or  of  belladonine  (R.  Buchheim,  N.  Bep.  Pkarm.  xxv.  344), 

TSCKERmAKITE.  This  triclinie  felspar  from  Bamle  in  Norway,  analysed 
with  somewhat  different  results  by  v.  Kobell  and  by  G.  W.  Hawes  (p.  774),  has  been 
further  examined  by  Pisani  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  370),  whose  analysis  agrees  nearly 
with  that  of  Hawes,  especially  in  assigning  to  the  mineral  only  a  small  amount  of 
magnesia : 

SiO^  APO^         CaO         MgO        Na=^0         H^O  Sp.gr. 

66-37       22-70       1-40       0-95       9-70       0-70  =  101'82  2-60 

These  numbers  show  that  the  mineral  is  an  albite,  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by 
the  optical  investigations  of  Des  Cloizeaux  {Co7npt.  rend.  Ixxx.  364). 

TSCKinCIirG,  or  ZERECHTITE,  an  Abyssinian  drug,  consisting  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  TJbycea  Schimperi,  contains,  according  to  DragendorfF 
{Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  xii.  116): 
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Moisture   6*11  p.  c. 

Ash   9-23 

Sand   2-81 

Ammonia   0-93 

Albumin   0-93 

Other  Proteids  .  1174 

Cellulose   35-19 

Vasculose,  Cuticular  Substance,  &c   2-57 

Pararabin   2*27 

Pectin-substance   2*32 

Mucus  soluble  in  Water   1*98 

Carbohydrate  (not  Glucose)   11*26 

Essential  oil   1-72 

Fat  and  a  small  quantity  of  Chlorophyll   ,       .       .       .  1-50 

Kesin  and  Chlorophyll   2  05 

Tannic  acid   2-82 

Tartaric,  Citric,  and  Oxalic  acids   3*61 

Oxalic  acid  combined  with  lime   0*96 


100-00 

TUrA.    The  tufas  of  the  island  of  Isciiia  have  been  analysed  by  C.  W.  C.  Fuchs 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1873,  429):  1.  Green  Epomeo  tufa;  sp.  gr.  =  2-17.    2.  Pumice 
from  Monte  di  Vico.    3.  Trachytic  tvfa:  Punta  S.  Angelo.    4.  So-called  Mar^ : 


Epomeo,  5.  Mass  resembling  lithomarge  from  the  so-called  Marl :  Casamicciola  di 
sopra.  6.  Clay  (so-called):  Creta;  a.  Entire  mass;  h.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid;  the 
acetic  acid  dissolves  out  18-44  per  cent.  CaCO^ : 


APO--' 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K^O 

Na=0 

P"-0'- 

1. 

54  69 

20-00 

3-13 

2-26 

0-02 

2-17 

0-70 

4-77 

0-28 

0-021 

11-61  = 

99-65 

2. 

51-02 

18-18 

3-64 

2-23 

0-11 

2-01 

0-79 

3-86 

1-71 

0-004 

14-30  = 

100-85 

s! 

63-71 

16-35 

2-82 

2-19 

0-03 

1-38 

0-55 

6-73 

2-53 

14-43  = 

100-72 

4. 

59-88 

17-28 

5-06 

2-30 

trace 

1-69 

0-80 

6-43 

2-97 

0-043 

3-69  = 

100-14 

5. 

58-31 

19-79 

2-86 

2-11 

0-70 

0-81 

6-29 

2-88 

7-24  = 

100-99 

&a. 

46-28 

12-71 

4-46 

2-14 

11-27 

2-17 

2-58 

0-82 

8-67  = 

Ol'lO 

(Sb. 

57-20 

1571 

5-51 

2-64 

1-16 

2-68 

3-19 

1-01 

10-71  = 

99-81 

(')  Loss  by  ignition. 


Tufa  accompanying  the  diorite  of  the  gold-field  of  G-ympe  in  Queensland  (p.  654) 
has  been  analysed  by  R,  Daintree  {Grol.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xxviii,  271).  It  contains  little 
or  no  gold,  whereas  the  diorite  is  rich  in  that  metal :  a.  Entire  composition  ;  h.  Solu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  acid  (54-9  p.  c.) ;  c.  Insoluble  (45-1  p.  c.) : 

SiO=  APO^  Fe^O^  FeO       CaO      MgO     K=0  Na=0     CO'  H'O 

a.  43-150  21-570  3-610  8-520  12-450  1*785  1-310  1-710  3*560  1-600=  99-265 

h.  28-234  23-442  6-575  11-666  16-074  2*022     —  —    6-484  2-913=  97-410 

c.  60*753  19*395  --  4*800    7*206  1-873  2*904  3*791     —      —  =100*722 

The  following  analyses  of  tufa-formations  in  South  Tyrol  are  given  by  C.  Doelter 
{Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1873,  569): 

1.  Augitic  Porphyry  from  the  Sasso  di  Mezzodi  on  the  Padoa-peak,  designated  by 
V.  Richtenhofen  as  Eniptive  Tufa ;  analysed  by  Epp.  2  and  3.  Pietra  verde  from 
Monte  Frisolet  near  the  village  of  Andraz  in  the  Buchenstein  Thai.  The  name 
'  Pietra  verde'  is  given  to  various  tufa-formations  ;  in  the  present  case  the  chemical 
composition  indicates  a  quartz  porphyry  tufa  :  analysed  by  P.  Schridde : 

SiO=       APO^    Fe'O^     FeO      CaO     MgO     K^O     Na=0     H^O     P'O^  CO^ 

1.  53*17    15-57    8*12    2*42    4-88    4*18    3-58    3-22    3-31    1-21      —    =  99-66 

2.  68-95    10-44    1-30    1-82    5-07    1*47    3*96    2-14    0-60      —     3*74  =  99*49 

3.  69*10    10-50     —     3-97    4-62    1*04         7-15  3-23 

TUNGSTEM-.  Atomic  Weight,  184.— F.  Jean  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi,  95)  prepares 
metallic  tungsten  by  mixing  finely  pounded  wolfram  with  3  per  cent,  potassium  car- 
bonate and  20-30  per  cent,  common  salt,  heating  the  mixture  to  redness  for  half  an 
hour,  boiling  the  cooled  and  pulverised  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid — whereby  pure 
tungsten  trioxide  is  obt^iined — and  reducing  this  oxide  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
V.  Filsinger  {Chem.  Ind.  1878,  229)  prepares  the  metal  from  commercial  sodium 
tungstate  by  adding  1  pt.  of  the  salt  to  2  pts.  by  weight  of  common  hydrochloric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  ri8  to  1  19,  passing  steam  into  the  liquid  till  it  boils  ;  then  adds  nitric  acid 
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of  sp.  gr.  I  So  in  quantity  equal  to  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  salt ;  and  continues 
the  boiling  till  the  separated  tungstic  oxide  assumes  a  dark  yellow  colour.  This  oxide, 
after  being  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  is  ultimately  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  finely 
pounded  charcoal,  and  2  or  3  per  cent,  powdered  rosin,  and  heated  to  whiteness  for 
several  hours  in  a  well-closed  crucible.  The  product,  when  pulverised  and  freed  from 
charcoal  by  levigation,  yields  80-90  per  cent,  metallic  tungsten. 

On  the  Estimation  of  Tungsten  in  Iron  and  Steel,  see  S.  Kern  {Chem.  News,  xxxv. 
67,  247,  270). 

On  the  Technical  Applications  of  Tungsten  and  its  Compounds,  see  J.  Philipp 
(Hofmcmn's  EntwicJceltmg  der  Chemischen  Industrie,  745), 

Chlorides  and  Oxychlorides.  Persoz  a.  Bloch  {Compt.  rend,  xxviii,  86,  289), 
by  heating  tungsten  trioxide  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  at  200°,  obtained  a  pro- 
duct to  which  they  assigned  the  formula  "^¥"0^,21^01^,  and  H.  Schiff  {Liebig^s  Annalen, 
eii.  211)  obtained  by  the  same  reaction  a  product  which  he  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
POCP  with  WO'-^CR  According  to  N,  Teclu,  on  the  other  hand  {ibid,  clxxxvii.  255), 
the  sole  products  of  this  reaction  are  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  tungsten  hex- 
chloride,  WCP,  which  is  thus  obtained  in  metallically  lustrous  steel-blue  crystals, 
melting  at  189°,  easily  soluble  in  phosphorus  oxychloride,  retaining  their  metallic 
lustre  undiminished  when  immersed  in  water  of  ordinary  temperature  even  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  exhibiting  in  other  respects  the  properties  assigned  to  the  compound 
by  Roscoe  (vii.  1184), 

Further  experiments  on  the  action  of  POP  on  WO^  have  been  made  by  Schiff  a. 
Piutti  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  ix,  277),  who  find  that,  under  the  conditions  described  by 
Teclu,  the  hexchloride  is  the  only  product  obtained,  but  that  under  other  conditions 
oxychlorides  are  likewise  produced.  When  the  trioxide  (prepared  from  ammonium 
tungstate)  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  1  or  2  mol.  PCP,  phosphorus  oxychloride  distils 
over,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  higher  chlorides  of  tungsten,  chiefly  the 
hexchloride.  The  red-brown  residue  is  washed  with  cold  carbon  sulphide  to  remove 
small  quantities  of  hexchloride,  and  then  treated  with  a  larger  qviantity  of  warm 
carbon  sulphide,  which  dissolves  up  the  tungsten  oxychlorides,  leaving  a  residue  of 
unattacked  tungsten  trioxide  and  lower  chlorides  of  tungsten.  A  portion  of  the  oxy- 
chlorides separates  in  red  crystals  on  cooling,  but  the  greater  part  remains  dissolved, 
and  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  cake  on  evaporating  the  carbon  sulphide.  By  careful 
sublimation  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  more  volatile  oxytetrachloride,  WOCl^, 
may  be  separated  from  the  less  volatile  yellow  dioxydichloride,  WO-Cl^.  When 
1-2  mol.  POP  is  employed  to  1  mol.  WO^,  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  is  the  oxy- 
tetrachloride, which,  when  purified  by  sublimation,  is  sometimes  obtained  in  splendid 
red  needles  melting  at  208°-210°,  By  heating  with  POP  to  about  170°,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  hexchloride,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  the 
pentachloride. 

A  mixture  of  tungsten  oxychlorides  is  obtained  by  heating  the  trioxide  to  redness 
in  a  stream  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  or  in  a  stream  of  chloride  and 
carbon  dioxide  previously  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  (C.  W.  Watts  a.  C.  A.  Bell, 
{Chem.  8oc.  J.  xxxiii,  360). 

Trioxide  or  Tungstic  Oxide,  WO^,  and  Tung^states.  On  the  preparation  of 
the  pure  trioxide  from  commercial  sodium  tungstate,  see  p.  2063, 

The  following  reactions  of  soluble  tungstates  are  described  by  J.  W.  Mallet 
{Chem.  Sac.  J",  xxviii.  1228):  1.  Contrary  to  the  statements  in  many  manuals,  the 
precipitate  formed  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  alkaline  tungstate  is  redissolved  by  an 
excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  2.  Such  a  solution  gradually  brought  in  contact 
with  small  pieces  of  zinc  exhibits  various  colours,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  a 
brilliant  magenta-red.  3.  On  treating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  potassium 
thiocyanate,  and  then  introducing  a  piece  of  zinc,  a  deep  green  colour  is  produced. 
4.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tungstate  is  treated  first  with 
potassium  thiocyanate,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc,  a  fine  amethyst  colour  is 
produced.  5,  The  blue  colour  characteristic  of  the  lower  oxides  of  tungsten  is  best 
obtained  by  reduction  with  hpposulpMtrous  acid,  SO^H^. 

According  to  0.  Maschke  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  427),  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution  of  sodium  tungstate  is  reduced  and  turned  blue  by  organic  bodies. 

On  the  reaction  of  sodium  tungstate  with  sal-ammoniac,  see  F,  Jean  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxviii.  1436  ;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1874,  283). 

Tungsto-sodic  Tungstate  (gold-bronze)  is  best  prepared  by  adding  tungstic  oxide 
to  a  mixture  of  tin  and  acid  sodium  tungstate,  in  such  quantity  that  the  mixture  when 
fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  rather  strong  heat,  then  pulverised  and  introduced  into  a 
porcelain  tube,  merely  sinters  together  over  a  weak  charcoal  fire.  Reduction  by 
means  of  coal-gas  then  takes  place  in  a  few  hours.    After  repeated  purification  with 
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hot  nitric  acid  to  oxidise  the  excess  of  tungsten  dioxide,  and  with  soda-ley,  the 
preparation  forms  a  powder  having  in  sunlight  a  splendid  gold-yellow  colour.  The 
corresponding  potassium-salt  (violet-bronze)  requires  a  higher  temperature  (H. 
Schnitzler,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxi.  484). 

Acid  Tungstates  (J.  Lefort,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  748;  Ixxxviii.  798  ;  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xvii.  470). — The  following  acid  tungstates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  organic  acids  on  the  corresponding  normal  tungstates. 
Sodium ditim.g state,  Na'^W-0^6H-0,  is  obtained  in  fine  long  prismatic  crystals  on  adding 
acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  normal  tungstate  till  the  liquid  exhibits  an  acid  reac- 
tion. The  tritimgstate,  Na*^W^0^'',4H'-0,  is  easily  prepared  by  pouring  a  boiling-hot 
solution  of  the  ditungstate  into  boiling  acetic  acid.  The  liquid,  if  left  in  a  cold  place, 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which — heavy,  semi-transparent,  syrupy,  and 
difficult  to  crystallise — contains  the  tritungstate,  while  the  upper  consists  chiefly  of 
sodium  acetate  and  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  tritiingstate  crystallises  in  elongated 
prisms.  A.  salt,  Na^W^O'",llH-0,  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding,  is  obtained 
in  oblique  prisms  on  adding  a  solution  of  the  normal  tungstate  to  acetic  acid,  Qoix- 
responding  j90iJ«55m«i  salts  are  obtained  in  like  manner  :  K-W'-'0',3H'-0  crystallises  in 
nacreous  laminse ;  K-W'0"',2H-0,  in  small  very  slender  needles ;  K^W^0"',2H-0  in 
prismatic  tablets,  easily  resolved  by  boiling  water  into  the  di-  and  tri-tungstate.  The 
tritungstate  of  potassium  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  property  of  being  trans- 
formed into  the  metatungstate  by  prolonged  boiling  with  acetic  acid,  a  character  not 
exhibited  by  the  corresponding  sodium  salt. 

Oxalic  acid  converts  the  normal  tungstates  of  potassium  and  sodium  into  ditung- 
state and  oxalate,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  salts,  crystallise  together  and  cannot 
be  separated,  whereas  the  potassium  salts  are  easily  separated  in  consequence  of  the 
relatively  sparing  solubility  of  the  ditungstate.  The  action  of  tartaric  acid  on  normal 
alkali-tungstates  appears  to  give  rise  to  uncrystallisable  double  salts  ;  citric  acid  also 
produces  double  salts,  one  of  which  crystallises  in  tufts  of  oblique  prisms. 

The  following  tritungstates  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  sodium 
tritungstate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  metallic  acetate,  and  leaving  the  mixture 
at  rest  for  some  time.  Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  barium,  strontium,  and  lead  salts, 
which  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  no  precipitation  takes  place  at  first,  but  on 
addition  of  alcohol  the  salts  separate  in  the  form  of  bulky  precipitates  which  aggregate 
into  semi-transparent  and  semi-solid  viscid  masses.  The  tritungstates  are  for  the  most 
part  unstable,  and  easily  decompose,  especially  in  aqueous  solution,  into  insoluble 
ditungstates  and  soluble  tetratungstates.  They  are  also  decomposed  by  mineral  acids, 
and  in  the  first  instance  without  separation  of  tungstic  acid,  the  formation  of  the 
hydrate  of  that  acid  taking  place  only  after  some  hours. 

Barium  Tritungstate,  BaW30'",4H20,  or  BaO,3W0^4H20,  is  a  white  bulky 
amorphous  precipitate,  soluble  in  about  300  pts.  water  at  15°  ;  it  is  not  decomposed 
by  cold  water,  but  is  resolved  on  boiling  into  insoluble  di-  and  soluble  tetratungstate. 
The  strontiwn  salt,  SrW^O'^jSH-O,  separates  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which 
coagulates  to  a  colourless  viscid  mass.  The  calcium  scdt,  OaW^O'^jGH-O,  is  a  white 
semi-solid  glutinous  precipitate,  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  magnesium  salt, 
MgW^0"',4H-0,  is  a  white  glutinous  mass  very  soluble  in  water.  The  manganous 
salt,  MnW^O'^  is  a  wax-yellow  translucent  pasty  mass.  The  ferrous  salt,  FeW^0"',4H''^0, 
is  a  reddish  precipitate  which  coagulates  to  a  brown  pasty  mass,  and  quickly  oxidises 
in  moist  air.  The  nickel  salt,  NiW30**',4H-0,  is  a  greenish-white  mass  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  The  cobalt  salt,  Co W=^0'", 411^0,  is  a  reddish  viscid  mass.  The 
cadmium  salt,  CdW^0'",4H-0,  is  a  white  semi-transparent  gummy  mass.  The  lead, 
salt,  PbW='0'",2H-0,  is  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  which  does  not  become  viscid. 
Neither  a  cupric  nor  a  mercurous  tritungstate  appears  to  exist. 

The  following  tungstates  have  also  been  prepared  by  Lefort  (loc.  cit.  748  ;  Ixxxviii. 
798).  Aluminium  Salts.— The  normal  salt,  A120^3AV0^8H20,  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  alum-solution  with  normal  sodium  tungstate,  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate 
soluble  in  1500  pts.  water  at  15°.  An  acid  salt,  Al-0^4W0^9H-0,  formed  on  mixing 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  alum  and  acid  sodium  tungstate,  is  a  white, 
much  denser  precipitate,  soluble  in  400  pts.  water  at  15°.  Another  acid  salt, 
Ar^O'',5WO^,6H-0,  is  obtained  on  mixing  aluminium  acetate  and  sodium  tritungstate 
in  equivalent  proportions,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  thickens  to  the  consistence  of 
honey.  Ferric  salts. — 2Fe-0^,3WO^,6H-0  is  obtained  by  precipitating  ferric  acetate 
with  normal  sodium  tungstate,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  about  300  pts.  water 
at  15°.  Fe-0^2W0^4H-0,  obtained  in  like  manner  with  sodium  ditungstate,  is  a 
brown-yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  about  50  pts.  of  water.  Fe-0^4\Y0■^4H-0  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  sodium  tritungstate  as  a  deep-red  pasty  mass.  Chromic 
salts. — The  bcisic  salt,  Cr20^,2W0^.5H-0,  is  obtained  with  chromic  acetate  and  normal 
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sodium  tungstate,  as  a  blue-green  powder  soluble  in  400  pts.  water  at  16° 
the  normal  salt,  Cr'^0^,3WO^,3H-0,  by  precipitating  chrome-alum  with  sodium  di 
tungstate,  as  a  dingy  green  powder ;  an  acid  salt,  Cr-0^,4WO^,6H20,  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  chromic  acetate  and  sodium  ditungstate,  and  pouring  the  mixture  into 
strong  alcohol ;  and  another  acid  salt,  Cr^O^,5WO^,5H20,  with  chromic  acetate  and 
sodium  tritungstate,  as  a  bluish  translucent  viscid  mass.  Antimony  salts. — The 
normal  salt  appears  to  be  formed  on  mixing  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  with  normal 
sodium  tungstate,  as  a  white  precipitate  slowly  decomposed  by  washing  with  water. 
An  acid  salt,  Sb^O^jSWO^jlH^O,  is  formed  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  tartar-emetic 
and  sodium  ditungstate,  as  a  heavy  yellowish  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  water 
with  moderate  facility  and  without  decomposition.  Another  acid  salt,  Sb^O^,6W02  SH'^^O, 
is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  tartar-emetic  and  sodium 
tritungstate.  The  bismuth  salt,  Bi-O^.GWO^SH'^O,  obtained  in  like  manner  M'ith 
bismuth  acetate,  is  also  a  white  precipitate.  Uranic  salts. — The  basic  salt, 
UO^W0^2H20,  is  a  yellow  amorphous  sparingly  soluble  precipitate;  the  normal 
salt,  UO^,3W0^5H20,  is  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  (Lefort). 

Lanthaoium  Tungstate,  La^O'jBWO^  obtained  on  mixing  sodium  tungstate 
with  a  lanthanum  salt,  is  a  colourless  gelatinous  precipitate  which  dries  up  at  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  to  a  thick  white  crust,  soluble  in  acids.  The  didymium  salt, 
Di'-^O^jBAVO^  is  obtained  in  like  manner  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to 
a  transparent  rose-coloured  mass  (Frerichs  a.  Smith,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxci.  331). 

Native  Tungstates. — Wolfram  and  Scheelite,  occurring  at  Meymac,  Depart- 
ment Corr^ze,  France,  have  been  analysed  by  A.  Carnot  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxix.  637). 
1-3.  Wolfram.  Sp,  gr.  =  6"54.  1  and  2.  Black  shining  fragments  with  brown 
streak.    3.  Laminar  black,  with  greyish  veins  ;  streak  grey.    4  and  5.  Scheelite  : 


WO' 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

Ta=0= 

Gangue 

H'O 

1. 

74-75 

16-17 

6-40 

0-40 

0-17 

0-95(') 

M2 

=  99-96 

2. 

74-25 

15-85 

6-51 

0-80 

0-04 

I-IO(') 

0-70 

=  99-25 

3. 

72-67 

14-70 

3-38 

0-70 

trace 

0-90(1) 

4-00 

1-55 

=  97-90 

4. 

74-50 

1-05 

0-30 

18-70 

5-20 

=  99-75 

5. 

74-20 

1-51 

0-35 

18-84 

0-40 

4-24 

=  99-54 

C)  In  other  specimens  the  proportion  of  Ta^'O^  rose  to  5  per  cent.   (^)  Fe'^O'.   (")  Mn^'O'. 


On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Wolfram,  see  Jeremejew  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1873,  421); 
Groth  a.  Arzruni  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxlix.  235) ;  Krenner  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1875,  648) ;  also 
Jahresb.f  Chem.  1873,  1184;  1875,  1232. 

On  Platinotung states,  see  Platinum  (p.  1656). 

TURMSRIC.  This  substance  may  be  detected  in  rhubarb  and  mustard  by 
exhausting  these  latter  with  absolute  alcohol  and  mixing  the  yellow  filtrate  with 
borax.  If  turmeric  is  present,  the  solution  acquires  a  deep  red-brown  colour,  the 
intensity  of  which  is  scarcely  diminished  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Maisch, 
Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccviii.  80).  L.  Howie  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  251)  places  the  pulverised 
mustard  or  rhubarb  on  white  paper,  and  moistens  it  with  a  few  drops  of  chloroform. 
This  liquid  on  evaporating  leaves  the  powder  surrounded  with  a  yellow  ring  of  various 
depths  of  colour ;  and  on  placing  thereon  a  drop  of  concentrated  borax  solution  and  a 
drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of  turmeric  will  be  detected  by  the  production 
in  a  few  seconds  of  a  decided  red  colour,  changing  on  addition  of  potash-ley  to  a  black 
or  greenish-black. 

TUR3rs:RXT£.  The  native  cerous  phosphate  called  by  this  name  has  been 
shown  to  be  identical  with  monazite.    See  Phosphates  (p.  1599). 

TURia'BU'ZaXi'S  SZiUi:,  Fe5(CN)i2,     On  the  occurrence  of  this  pigment  in 
commercial  Prussian  blues,  see  Ferrocyanides  (p.  614). 
TURPEIffTIWB.    See  Tbrpenes  (p.  1901). 

TURQUOISE.  H.  Bucking  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1878,  655)  has  examined  turquoises 
from  the  Megara  Valley,  Sinai,  Nicabar  in  Persia,  Moses  Well  in  Arabia,  Steine  in 
Silesia,  Oelsnitz  in  Saxony,  and  Silver  Peak,  Columbus  District,  Nevada.  The  nature 
of  the  colouring  matter  in  these  turquoises  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty. 
The  mass  is  for  the  most  part  homogeneous,  made  up  of  very  small  double-refracting 
particles,  and  when  examined  by  ordinary  light,  exhibits  darker- coloured  annular 
portions  in  some  specimens  only  (especially  those  from  the  _ Megara  Valley ) ;  in 
polarised  light,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  specimens  exhibiting  incipient  decom- 
position, chalcedony-like  particles  having  a  concentrically  scaly  structure  may  be 
detected  most  abundantly  in  the  German  specimens.  The  so-called  '  Persian  tur- 
quoise '  lately  introduced  into  commerce,  and  often  regarded  as  an  artificial  product, 
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approaches  most  nearly  to  the  American,  and  may  be  recognised  as  genuine  by  the 
brown  haematite  which  adheres  to  it  and  penetrates  the  mass  ;  it  is  perhaps  a 
particularly  fresh  variety  from  Nicabur.  Sections  of  turquoise  when  heated  turn 
first  green,  then  black,  and  finally  brown,  a  reaction  which  indicates  copper  phosphate 
as  the  admixed  pigment.  According  to  J.  J.  Pohl  {Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1878,  364  ;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  209),  genuine  turquoises  may  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from 
imitations  by  the  decrepitation  which  they  exhibit  when  heated. 

T-B-ROIiZUCIlM-z:.    See  Peotbids  (p.  1682). 

TYROSIN-E,  C''H^'NO^  probably  C«H4(OH).C-^H3(NH2).COOH.  This  compound 
occurs,  together  with  aspartic  acid,  glutanic  acid,  and  leucine,  in  pumpkin-sprouts 
(Schulze  a.  Barbieri,  Ber.  xi.  710) ;  also  in  yeast  (Schiitzenberger,  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxviii. 
943).  It  is  formed,  together  with  leucine  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  by  the  action  of 
melting  potash  on  albumin,  but  is  decomposed  if  the  action  be  prolonged,  with  forma- 
tion of  phenol  (Nencki,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xvii.  97).  It  is  also  produced  in  the  decom- 
position of  albumin  and  gelatinous  substances  by  pancreatic  ferments  in  closed  vessels 
(Jeanneret,  ibid.  xv.  3'')3).  On  its  formation  from  proteids  by  heating  with  baryta- 
water,  see  p.  1682.  By  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide  it  is  converted  into  para- 
hydroxybenzoic  acid  (Ost,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xii.  159).  By  oxidation  with 
-potassium  permanganate  in  ammoniacal  solution,  it  is  converted  into  ammonium 
carbamate  (Drechsel,  ihid.  xii.  417). 

Copper-tyrosine,  (C^H'"NO^)-Ca,  obtained  by  adding  cupric  hydrate  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  tyrosine,  crystallises  in  shining  needles  soluble  in  1230  pts.  cold  and 
240  pts,  boiling  water  (F.  Hofmeister,  Liehig's  Annalen,  clxxxix.  6). 


U. 

UlfMIC  SUBSTAITCES.  On  the  relation  of  these  bodies  to  the  Azo-compounds, 
see  DiAzoxTBENzoic  Acid  (p.  278). 

On  the  formation  of  Ulmic  substances  from  Sugar  by  the  action  of  Acids,  see 
Sestini  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1880,  121  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxviii.  538). 

On  the  formation  of  a  black  liquid  resembling  the  ulmic  compounds  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia  with  a  cathode  of  platinum  and  an 
anode  of  gas-carbon,  see  Millot  {Compt.  rend.  xc.  611 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxviii.  482). 

UIilVIU'S.  The  flowers  of  the  common  elm  ( U.  campestris)  have  been  analysed 
by  A.  H.  Church  {Journal  of  Botany,  March  1876;  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  x.  60).  The 
female  flowers  gathered  in  May  gave,  after  drying,  8*15  per  cent,  ash  and  3-31  nitrogen. 
100  pts.  of  the  ash  contained  : 

CaO  K^O  P=0^  SO'  SiO^ 

13-95  29-27  11-95  16-39  5-57 

100  pts.  of  the  dry  flowers  yielded : 

C,H,  O  N  K^O  P^O^  SO^  SiO==  CaO,  &c. 

88-54  3-31  2  39  0-97  0-40  3-05 

UIiTKAXVCARin'Xi.  Manufacture  and  Constitution. — From  an  examination  of 
the  influence  of  the  relative  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  on  the  formation  of 
ultramarine,  C.  Bottinger  {Liebigs  Annalen,  clxxxii.  305)  infers  that  these  proportions 
may  vary  within  somewhat  wide  limits  without  making  any  essential  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  product,  provided  that  a  certain  proportion  between  the  silica  and 
sulphur  be  not  exceeded. 

A  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  varying  proportions  of  soda  to  sulphur 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  ultramarine  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  term  of  a  series  of 
molecular  compounds  of  an  aluminium  silicate  with  a  sodium  silicate  in  which  the 
oxygen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  sulphur.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Fiirstenau 
{Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxix.  269),  who  also  finds  that  only  two  aluminium  silicates  are  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  ultramarine,  viz.  4APO^,9SiO-  and  APO^,3Si02.  These,  when 
treated  with  di-  or  pentasulphide  of  sodium,  give  pigments  having  the  following 
properties:  {a)  4APO^,9SiO'^  with  Na'-S^ :  pure  clear  blue,  but  with  little  colouring 
power;  (6)  4APO•^9SiO^  with  Na-S^:  pure  dark  blue,  with  great  colouring  power; 
both  these  products  are  free  from  alum,  (c)  Al-O^.SSiO^  with  Na-S-  forms  a  light 
reddish  somewhat  dingy-coloured  product ;  and  {d)  with  Na-S^,  a  product  having  a 
dark  violet-blue  colour  and  great  tinctorial  power ;  both  these  ultramarines  contain 
alum. 
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In  selecting  a  kaolin  for  the  preparation  of  ultramarine,  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  does  not  contain  any  untempered  clay  or  finely  divided  stony  matter,  as  such  clays 
always  yield  muddy  colours.  The  proportion  of  silica  may  be  adjusted  by  addition  of 
very  finely  ground  and  levigated  quartz  and  ignited  siliceous  earth  {Kieselguhr).  The 
following  proportions  have  been  found  to  give  good  results:  (1)  for  blue  wares: 
4Al'^03,9Si02  +  SNa^CO"  +  8C  +  14S,  and  (2)  for  reddish  aluminiferous  strongly  colour- 
ing sorts  :  AP03,3Si02  +  4Na2C03  +  8C+ 16S.  If  in  the  first  of  these  mixtures  the 
sodium  carbonate  be  replaced  by  sulphate  and  charcoal  (so  that  the  oxygen  is  given 
off  as  carbon  oxide),  light  colours  with  little  tinctorial  power  will  be  produced. 

Whether  the  calcination  is  performed  in  reverberatory  furnaces  or  in  pots,  a  single 
burning  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  perfectly  blue  ultramarine.  For  this  reason, 
three-staged  furnaces  have  come  into  use,  the  lowest  stage  being  used  for  the  ignition, 
the  other  two  for  the  blue-burning  and  drying.  A  charge  of  30  to  35  cwt.  requires 
eighty-six  hours'  heating  before  raking  out,  and  ten  days  for  cooling.  A  reverberatory 
furnace  yields  about  15  cwt.  of  blue  ultramarine  in  fourteen  days.  To  obtain  a  purer 
product  in  shorter  time,  Fiirstenau  proposes  to  conduct  the  process  in  a  pot-furnace 
capable  of  holding  from  64  to  80  kg.  of  the  mixture.  This  furnace  may  be  raked  out 
after  eight  hours  at  the  latest,  requires  two  days  for  cooling,  and  yields  25  cwt.  green 
ultramarine  convertible  into  18"57  cwt.  blue,  the  rate  of  production  being  47  cwt. 
blue  in  fourteen  days.  The  green  product  is  converted  into  the  blue  by  roasting  with 
sulphur  in  the  usual  way. 

The  relation  between  blue  and  green  ultramarine  has  been  investigated  by  J. 
Philipp  {Ber.  ix.  1109).  When  green  ultraraarin6  is  heated  with  water  at  100°  in 
sealed  tubes,  it  assumes  a  fine  bright  blue  colour ;  its  weight,  however,  remains  nearly 
the  same — the  water  taking  up  only  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  compounds — and  its 
composition  is  unaltered.  Moreover,  the  sulphur  exists  in  the  same  state  in  blue  ultra- 
marine prepared  in  the  wet  way  as  in  the  green  ultramarine  from  which  it  has  been 
produced.  The  formation  of  blue  ultramarine  is  therefore  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
the  oxidation  of  sulphur,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  ultramarines  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  green  substance  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  sulphide,  either 
mechanically  mixed  or  chemically  combined,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  blue  colour 
appears.  Green  ultramarine  may  indeed  be  actually  formed  by  fusing  blue  ultra- 
marine with  sodium  sulphate  and  charcoal. 

Comparative  analyses  of  Blue,  Green,  and  Violet  Ultramarine  have  been  published 
by  E.  DoUfus  and  F.  Goppelsroder  {Bull,  de  Mulhouse,  1875,  Mai;  Dingl.  jpol.  J. 
ccxx.  337,  431). 


Green 

Blue 

Violet 

Silicon  

17-963  p.  c. 

19-160  p.  c. 

20-440  p.  c. 

Aluminium  .... 

17-702 

13-925 

12-735 

Sodium  as  Na^O 

10-487 

10-088 

11-110 

Potassium  .... 

0-420 

Sulphur  as  SO^        .       .  . 

0-292 

0-500 

0-877 

Sulphur  as  SO'^ 

0-213 

0-441 

0-834 

Sulphur  as  8^02 

0-469 

2-536 

Sulphur  as  Na^S 

3-718 

3-057 

1-165 

Free  sulphur  .... 

3-491 

8-977 

6-964 

Sodium  as  Na^ .... 

5-345 

4-395 

1-676 

Oxygen  

40-363 

38-984 

41-748 

99-994 

99-996 

100-085 

The  behaviour  of  these  three  ultramarines  to  various  reagents  is  given  in  the 
following  table  (p.  2070)  in  which  the  numbers  placed  after  each  colour  denote  the  more 
or  less  rapid  progress  of  the  action.  0  denotes  no  reaction  ;  1,  slow  ;  2,  moderately 
quick  ;  3,  quick  ;  4,  very  quick. 

A  violet  ultramarine  from  the  Vienna  exhibition  has  been  examined  by  Lussy 
{Ber.  viii.  979).  It  appeared  homogeneous  under  the  microscope,  was  acted  upon  by 
acids  and  by  alum  solution,  but  resisted  the  action  of  ammonia  and  sodium  carbonate. 
Caustic  soda  extracted  sulphur  and  silica  from  it,  and  changed  its  colour  to  blue. 
Previous  to  quantitative  analysis  it  was  exhausted  with  water,  which  dissolved  out 
12-85  per  cent,  sodium  sulphate  without  altering  the  colour.    Thus  purified,  it  gave : 

SiO*  SO'         APO''         Na^-O         CaO         S  (')        S  (^) 

47-23       1-88       20-93       19-28       1-97       0-82       9-25  =  100*36 
Q)  Expelled  s  IT^S.   (=)  Determined  as  BaSO*  in  the  residue. 
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100  pts.  of  this  violet  ultramarine  lost  by  boiling  with  soda-ley  12-44  per  cent, 
silica  and  0'62  sulphur,  and  the  residual  mass  exhibited  exactly  the  composition  and 
reactions  of  blue  ultramarine. 

According  to  R.  Hoffmann  {Chem.  Industrie,  1878,  304),  blue  and  green  (so-called 
white)  ultramarine  are  converted,  by  the  action  of  acids  at  high  temperatures,  or  of 
salts  which  give  up  their  acid  at  high  temperatures,  into  purple-red  or  violet  colour- 
ing matters,  which  when  further  heated  with  acids,  with  or  without  access  of  air,  are 
converted  into  a  red. 

G.  Scheffer  {Ber.  vi.  1450)  observes  that  in  the  preparation  of  ultramarine  a  yellow 
body  is  sometimes  produced,  which,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  is  converted  into  red, 
violet,  and  then  suddenly  into  blue  ultramarine.  The  final  product  having  been  freed 
by  water  from  sodium  sulphate  was  found  to  contain  28'83  pts.  yellow  to  24*50  red, 
and  17'95-19'32  ultramarine.    The  undissolved  masses  contained  : 


YeUow 

Red 

Blue 

Si02  . 

.  49-55 

46-35 

49-38-50-64 

Na    .       .  . 

.  8-97 

9-33 

11-90-12-00 

.  22-13 

23-20 

20-95-26-95 

Sa     .       .  . 

.  13-22 

13-96 

14-02-13-46 

.       .  . 

.  12-27 

1215 

12-00-11 

Sa  is  the  total  quantity  of  sulphur ;  S6  the  amount  remaining  after  decomposition  of 
the  substance  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Free  sulphur,  removable  by  extraction  with 
carbon  sulphide  or  by  roasting,  is  found  only  in  the  blue,  E.  Biichner  {Ber.  vii.  989) 
regards  these  yellow  and  red  bodies  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  blue  ultra- 
marine at  high  temperatures. 

According  to  Unger  {Ber.  v.  989),  ultramarine  contains  nitrogen,  and  has  the 
composition  APSiS-O^N^,  the  sodium  used  in  its  manufacture  being  eliminated  in  the 
course  of  the  reaction  as  sulphide  and  sulphate.  The  nitrogen  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  partly  from  the  air,  partly  from  the  sal-ammoniac  with  which  the  green 
ultramarine  is  sometimes  heated  to  convert  it  into  the  blue.  On  the  other  hand, 
W.  Morgan  {Ber.  vi.  24  ;  Chem.  News,  xxvii.  39)  and  E.  Biichner  {Ber.  vii.  989)  were 
unable  to  separate  nitrogen  from  ultramarine  in  weighable  quantities,  either  by  heat- 
ing^ with  acid  sodium  sulphate  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  by  fusion  with  ignited 
phosphorus- salt,  or  by  ignition  with  soda-lime. 

Biichner  finds,  by  experiments  in  which  sodium  aluminate  was  ignited  with 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  with  or  without  silica,  that  silica  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  ultramarine.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  silica  in  the  mixture,  the  smaller  is 
the  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  product.  Biichner  is 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  sulphur  in  ultramarine  stands  to  the  silica  in  closer 
relation  than  to  the  alumina  or  the  soda.  Mixtures  of  clay  and  sodium  carbonate, 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  vapour  of  carbon  sulphide,  became  green 
and  afterwards  blue  when  heated  in  a  current  of  air.  Finely  pulverised  natrolite, 
ignited  in  vapour  of  carbon  sulphide,  became  black,  but  on  subsequent  heating  in 
sulphurous  oxide  gas  it  became  blue. 

On  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  Ultramarine,  see  E..  Hoffmann  {Liebig^s  Annalen, 
cxciv.  1-22  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  108-113). 

Crystalline  Structure  of  TJltrcmarine. — R.  Hoffmann  first  observed  that  ultra- 
marine possesses  a  crystalline  structure  {Notizen  fur  die  Jury  der  Weltausstellung  in 
Wien,  1873).  This  was  attributed  by  Biichner  to  the  presence  of  crystalline  quartz- 
sand.  Griinzweig  a.  Hoffmann,  however. ix.  864),  have  confirmed  the  existence 
of  a  crystalline  structure  in  the  ultramarine  itself,  and  H.  Vogelsang  found  a  prepara- 
tion received  from  those  chemists  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  single-refracting 
crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system.  Hoffmann  {Ber.  ix,  868)  further  observes 
that  these  crystals,  which  have  a  green  colour,  are  converted  by  calcination  with 
sulphur  into  blue  ultramarine  without  alteration  of  form. 

Silver-ultramarine. — K.  Heumann  {Ber.  x.  991  ;  Liebig's  A^malen,  cci.  262-291), 
by  acting  on  ultramarine  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  has  obtained  a  yellow 
amorphous  body  consisting  of  a  silver-ultramarine,  in  which  one-third  of  the  silver  is 
present  as  snlpliide,  and  two-thirds  as  aluminium-silver  silicate.  According  to  J. 
Philipp  {ibid.  1227),  silver  nitrate  acts  both  on  the  ultramarine  itself  and  on  the 
silicates  with  M-liich  it  is  mixed,  producing  a  mixture  of  silver  ultramarine  with 
st-veral  argentiferous  silicates,  A  dilute  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  acts  only  on 
the  admixed  silicates,  but  a  concentrated  solution  having  a  higher  boiling  temperature 
acts  both  on  these  and  on  a  small  portion  of  the  ultramarine  itself. 

Heuniaiin  has  obtained  'potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  ultramarines  by  fusing 
silver  ultramarine  with  the  iodides  of  the  corresponding  metals,     The  lithium- 
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compound  has  a  fine  blue  colour,  changing  to  green  and  afterwards  to  pink,  when  the 
compound  is  heated  with  sulphur  in  a  current  of  air.  By  heating  the  blue  lithium 
ultramarine  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  air,  a  red  compound  is  formed, 
which  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  sulphur  vapour  or  hydrogen. 

By  long-continued  digestion  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  chloride,  blue 
sodium  ultramarine  is  converted  into  a  yellow  compound,  in  which  two-thirds  of  the 
sodium  in  the  ultramarine  have  been  replaced  by  silver.  On  exposure  to  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  this  product  turns  blue. 

By  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  green  ultramarine  at  120°,  a  yellow  compound  is 
obtained,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  silver  ultramarine  above  described, 
but  differs  from  it  in  yielding  a  green  product  on  fusion  with  potassium  iodide. 

Ultramarines  containing  alcohol-radicles  are  formed  by  heating  silver-ultramarine 
with  alkyl  iodides.  The  ethyl- compoimd  is  obtained — though  not  pure — by  heating 
silver-ultramarine  with  excess  of  ethyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  at  180°  for  fifty  to 
sixty  hours.  It  is  a  light  grey  or  greyish-yellow  powder,  which  when  heated  gives 
off  ethyl  sulphide,  together  with  other  products  of  decomposition,  including  sulphur 
dioxide.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ethyl-ultramarine  is  intimately  mixed  with 
sodium  chloride  and  very  cautiously  heated,  scarcely  any  ethyl  sulphide  is  given  off, 
but  the  mixture,  previously  grey,  turns  blue,  reproducing  ordinary  ultramarine. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ethyl  chloride  is  also  given  off,  the  reaction  being  exactly 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  silver  chloride  when  silver-ultramarine  is  heated  with 
sodium  chloride.  Similar  ultramarines  are  formed  by  the  action  of  amyl,  allyl,  and 
benzyl  iodides ;  but  the  two  former  have  not  been  obtained  free  from  silven  (De 
Forcrand,  Bull.  Sac.  Chim.  [2],  xxxi.  161). 

.CH=CH 

UMBEIiIiZFEBOirE,  or  Hydroxycoumann,  C^WO^  =  C'^R\0'B.)<^         \  . 

\0  CO 

This  compound  is  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  the  resin  of 
larch-fungus  (p.  1165).  Its  acetyl-derivative,  C"E.^(G'^R^O)0^,  or  an  isomeride 
thereof,  is  formed  by  heating  resorcyl  aldehyde*  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
anhydride  (p.  1752). 

UUDECAXTE,  C'^ff*.  This  paraffin  is  formed,  together  with  several  of  its 
homologues,  lower  and  higher,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  the  products 
of  distillation  of  the  fatty  acids  (Cahours  a,  Demargay).  See  Hydrocarbons  (p,  1064)  ; 
also  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  on  that  portion  of  the  spongy  mass  remaining  after  the  preparation  of  oenanthal 
from  castor-oil,  which  boils  below  200°.  Undecane  obtained  by  this  latter  process 
boils  between  180°  and  185°  (D.  Amato,  Gaz^.  chim.  ital.  1872,  6). 

UlffDECOIC  iLCIB,  CiiH2202=C>«H2'.C02H.  TJndecylic  mt?.— This  acid,  the 
eleventh  member  of  the  fatty  series,  is  produced  by  heating  undecylenic  acid  at  200°- 
220°  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  may  be  purified  by  treating 
the  crude  product  with  sulphurous  acid,  then  with  sodium  in  alkaline  solution  ;  dis- 
tilling the  separated  acid  under  reduced  pressure ;  dissolving  the  portion  which  distils 
at  227°-230°  (about  70  per  cent.),  in  alcoholic  ammonia;  adding  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  lead  acetate  (which  precipitates  from  70-80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity),  then 
adding  water,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid. 

Undecoic  acid  thus  prepared  is  a  colourless  scaly  mass,  transparent  immediately 
after  solidification,  but  quickly  exfoliating.  It  melts  at  28-5°,  and  boils  under  160 
mm.  pressure  at  228°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  indifferent  properties  of  palmitic  acid,  but  on  the  con- 
trary is  somewhat  strongly  corrosive,  and  has  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  not  un- 
pleasant odour,  recalling  that  of  caproic  acid.  Bromine  acts  very  slowly  on  it,  and 
only  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

UITBECOI.IC  ACID,  C'^H'sO^  (F.  Krafft,  Ber.  xi.  U14).  The  potassium  salt 
of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  dibromundecylenic  acid  {infra)  with  2  mol.  alcoholic 
potash  in  sealed  tubes  at  180°  for  three  hours  ;  and  on  decomposing  this  salt  with  a 
mineral  acid,  imdecolic  acid  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  It  melts  at 
59-5°,  may  be  distilled  without  change  under  reduced  pressure,  dissolves  readily  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  carbon  sulphide,  very  sparingly  in  water,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  dilute  alcohol,  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  thin  shining  plates.  It  forms  well- 
defined  salts,  mostly  crystallisable  and  sparingly  soluble.  The  barium  salt, 
(C^'H'"0'^)-Ba,  forms  warty  crusts,  soluble  in  212  pts.  water  at  15-5°.  By  fusion  with 
potash,  undecolic  acid  is  converted  into  a  liquid  fatty  acid  (probably  cenanthylic  acid) 
boiling  at  220°-222°;  hy  fuming  nitric  acid  into  azelaic  acid,  C^H^^O',  which  may 
in  this  way  be  most  conveniently  prepared. 
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'EJK"©3SCiriiE3SriC  ACXB,  C^^H^^O-.  This  acid,  which  belongs  to  the  acrylic 
series,  was  discovered  by  Krafft,  who  obtained  it,  together  with  cenanthaldehyde,  by 
distilling  castor-oil  under  reduced  pressure  (p.  1759).  It  is  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, melts  at  24-5°,  and  boils  at  295°  with  slight  decomposition  under  ordinary 
pressure,  at  200°  without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  Its  barium  salt 
crystallises  in  shining  flat  needles  or  plates,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  dissolving  in 
1073  pts.  at  15°.  When  dissolved  in  carbon  sulphide,  it  readily  takes  up  bromine, 
forming  an  addition-product,  C^'H-^Br-O^  which  remains,  after  evaporation  of  the 
solvent,  as  an  unstable  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  38°.  By  fusion  with  potash, 
undecylenic  acid  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  nonoic  acid,  C^H'^O^ ;  by 
careful  heating  with  iiitric  acid  into  sebacic  acid  (F.  Becker,  Ber.  xi.  1412). 

vn'OIflrA.  The  ethereal  oil  of  Unona  odoratissima,  known  as  a  perfume  by  the 
name  of  Ylang-Ylang,  has  been  examined  by  H.  Gal  {Fkarm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  iv.  28). 
It  has  a  density  of  0-98  at  0-15°;  boils  between  160°  and  300°  ;  is  optically  Isevo- 
gyrate ;  dissolves  completely  in  ether,  partially  only  in  alcohol.  From  its  chemical 
reactions  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  benzoic  ethers  with  several  alcohols. 

URAIiITE.  E.  Svedmark  {Jahrb.f.  Min.  1877,  99)  has  examined  the  uralite 
from  the  uralite-porphyries  of  Vaksala  near  Upsala,  from  the  Ural,  from  Predazzo, 
and  from  Wales,  and  finds  that  it  is  a  hornblende  produced  by  metamorphosis  of 
augite. 

T7RAIiIUlM[,  A  metal  of  the  platinum  group  obtained,  according  to  A.  Guyard 
(Monit.  scientif.  1879,  [3],  ix.  795),  from  commercial  platinum.  In  its  physical 
properties  it  differs  but  little  from  pure  platinum.  It  is  the  whitest  of  all 
metals  except  silver,  as  extensible  as  platiniim,  and  much  more  flexible ;  melts 
only  at  very  high  temperatures,  but  probably  somewhat  lower  than  pure  platinum. 
Sp.  gr.  =20-25  at  15°.  Atomic  weight  187-25 -  187*50.  It  resembles  platinum  also 
in  its  chemical  reactions.  The  double  chloride  of  lithium  and  uralium  is  somewhat 
less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  than  that  of  potassium  and  platinum.  Uralium  is 
distinguished  from  platinum  chiefly  by  its  behaviour  towards  potassium  cyanide. 
When  platinous  chloride  [from  commercial  platinum]  and  potassium  cyanide  are  fused 
too-ether,  reduced  platinum  is  obtained,  together  with  a  reddish-yellow  melt,  the 
colour  of  which  is  due  to  uralium  cyanide.  If  the  platinum  thus  reduced  be  recon- 
verted into  chloride  and  fused  with  potassium  cyanide,  the  melt  becomes  continually 
lighter  in  colour  the  oftener  the  process  is  repeated ;  whereas,  if  the  metals  be  again 
separated  from  the  coloured  melt,  then  reconverted  into  chlorides  and  fused  with 
potassium  cyanide,  the  melt  becomes  continually  darker  in  colour,  in  consequence  of 
the  uralium  accumulating  therein.  By  repeating  this  process  several  times,  Guyard 
obtained  from  2  kg.  platinum  about  2  g.  nearly  pure  uralium. 

URAMiaOBESTZOIC  ACIB,  O^H^N^O^  =  C«H*<™-q2'"^^'-     The  meta- 

modification  of  this  acid  distilled  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  phosphoric  anhydride, 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  metacyananiline  (m.  p.  54°).  Pam-uramidobenzoic 
acid  treated  in  like  manner  yields  small  quantities  of  paracyananiline  melting  at  86° 
(Griess,  Ber.  viii.  224). 

Ortho-uramidobenzoic  or  Uramidosalicylic  Acid,  [COOH  ;  NH.CO.NH^ 
=  1:2]  (Griess,  Ber.  xi.  1729).  This  acid,  like  the  j^am-modification  (uramido- 
dracylic  acid,  vii.  166),  yields,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  only  one  dinitro- 
uramidobenzoic  acid,  which  closely  resembles  its  isomeride  obtained  from  meta- 
uramidobenzoic  acid  (vii.  167).  By  boiling  with  water  this  dinitro-acid  is  converted 
into  e-nitramidobenzoicacid,  identical  with  that  already  described  (p.  1462)  as 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  diethylic  a-nitrosalicylate.  The 
e-hydroxynitrobenzoic  acid  obtained  by  boiling  this  nitroamido-acid  with 
potash-ley  is  likewise  identical  with  ordinary  or  a-nitrosalicylic  acid  melting  at  228°. 
By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  e-acid  is  converted  into  a-diamido- 
benzoic  acid,  [OO^II  :  NH'^  :  NH^^l  :  2  :  5]  (p.  273),  analogous  to  _p-phenylene- 
diamine,  and  derived  from  o-amidobenzoic  acid.  Hence  the  compounds  above  men- 
tioned may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae : 

12  5 

a-Nitrosalicylic  or  e-Hydroxynitrobenzoic  acid    .        .    CO^H  :  OH  :  NO^ 
a-Nitramidobenzoie  acid  (Kruse)  =  e-Nitroamidobenzoic 

acid  (Griess)  CO^H  :  NH^ ;  NO^ 
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The  whole  of  the  nitroamido-acids  obtained  by  Griess  from  the  uramidobenzoic 
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URAIVIZDOCAPROZC  ACID,  C^Ri-'N'^O^' -  NH-.CO.NH.C^H'».COOH.  This 
acid  appears  to  be  identical  in  composition  with  a  compound,  crystallising  in  needles, 
which  is  obtained  by  fusing  leucine  with  urea  (F.  Hofmeister,  Ber.  vi.  1278). 

irRAIVXIDOZSETHZO]»-ZC  ACZB,  C=^H8N"«0^- NH^.CO.NH.C'-H^SO^H. 
Syn.  with  Taurocarbamic  acid  (p.  1892). 

VRAIVIZDOZSOBUTYRZC         or       ACZ:T0N-YZ.VRAIVXZC  ACZB, 

NH2  0O.NH.C(CH3)^COOH. .  See  Acetonyl-urea  (vii.  18). 

URAN-ZUIVI.  Atomic  Weight.— J.  Bon&th  (Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxix. 
April-heft)  has  determined  the  specific  heat  of  uranoso-uranic  oxide  by  means  of 
Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter  (vii.  595),  and  finds  it  to  be  equal  to  0'07979.  Hence,  as- 
suming the  specific  heat  of  oxygen  in  solid  compounds  to  be  0"25,  that  of  metallic 
uranium  must  be  0-0421,  a  value  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  old  atomic  weight  of 
uranium,  120,  gives  for  the  atomic  heat  the  value  5'04,  agreeing  with  the  average 
atomic  heat  of  the  metals  (6)  much  more  nearly  than  the  number  lO'OS  obtained  with 
MendelejeflT s  value  (240)  of  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium.  As,  however,  the  matter 
cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  decided,  and  there  are  many  considerations  which  favour 
the  adoption  of  the  higher  atomic  weight,  the  uranium  compounds  about  to  be  ' 
described  will  be  represented  by  formulae  in  accordance  with  it  (compare  vii.  1189). 

The  presence  of  Uranium  in  the  sun  has  been  demonstrated  by  Lockyer  {Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.  xxvii.  279). 

On  the  Fluorescence,  Phosphorescence,  and  Absorption-spectra  of  Uranium-com- 
pounds, see  Light  (p.  1195). 

A  process  for  the  preparation  of  pure  uranium-compounds,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  separation  of  Vanadium,  is  described  by  C.  Bolton  {Amer.  Chem.  v,  363). 

A  method  of  separating  uranium  from  the  residues  obtained  in  the  titration  of 
phosphoric  acid  (p.  1584)  depending  on  the  solubility  of  uranic  phosphate  in  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  and  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  result- 
ing solution  by  magnesia-mixture,  is  described  by  A.  Gawalovski  {Zeitschr.  anal. 
Chem.  1876,  292  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  31,  345).  Another  method  is  given  by  H.  Strohmer 
{Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  56;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  115). 

Separation  of  Uranium  from  Iron  and  Chromium. — A.  Ditte  {Com'pt.  rend.  Ixxxv. 
281)  effects  this  separation  for  quantitative  analysis  by  precipitating  the  oxides  with 
ammonia  ;  igniting  the  dried  precipitate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  ;  weighing  tlie 
residue  and  igniting  it  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  distil  off  the  iron  as  ferrous 
chloride;  extracting  the  uranous  oxide  (U0-)  from  the  weighed  residue  by  nitric 
acid ;  and  finally  igniting  the  undissolved  portion,  and  weighing  it  as  chromic  oxide. 

The  method  of  igniting  the  precipitated  oxides  in  hydrogen,  and  distilling  off  the 
iron  as  chloride  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride,  may  of  course  be  employed  also  for 
the  separation  of  uranium  from  iron  alone. 

On  the  separation  of  Uranium  from  Chromium,  see  also  Chromium  (p.  457). 

A  Chemi co-technological  report  on  Uranium-compounds  is  given  by  A.  Patera  in 
Hofmann's  Entwickelung  der  chemi&chen  Industrie,  p.  986. 

Oxides  and  Salts  of  Uranium. — 1.  Sioxide  or  ITranous  oxide,  UO^ 
A  hydrate  of  this  oxide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide  on  uranium 
nitrate,  as  a  yellpwish-v.'hite  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  has  the  compo- 
sition UO-,H''0  (T.  Fairley,  Chein.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  319).  When  uranous  oxide  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver  is  formed,  the  reaction, 
according  to  Isambert  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1087),  taking  place  by  two  stages,  an 
argentous  and  a  uranous  salt  being  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  argentous 
oxide  being  afterwards  reduced,  with  formation  of  a  uranyl  salt,  the  green  colour  of 
the  liquid  changing  at  the  same  time  to  yellow  : 

UO-  +  4AgN0='  =  2Ag20  +  U(NO^)^ ; 
U(NO=')^  +  2Ag-0  =  2AgN0^  +  kg-  +  (U02)(N0'')2. 

The  oxide  Ur^O^  also  throws  down  metallic  silver  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate, 
though  very  slowly. 
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Uranic  Oxide  and  Uranyl-compounds  (R.  Sendtner,  Liebig's  Annalen, 
cxcv.  325). 

TJranyl  Selenates  are  obtained  by  dissolving  uranoso-uranic  oxide  in  dilute 
selenic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  on  the  water-bath.  The  strongly  acid  con- 
centrated liquid  deposits,  after  some  time,  light  yellow,  tough,  very  deliquescent 
masses,  having  a  wavellitic  structure,  and  agreeing  approximately  in  composition 
with  the  formula  (UO-)8eO\H-SeO'*  +  ISH^O,  At  the  same  time  there  is  formed 
another  salt,  2(UO-)SeO*,H-SO*  +  12H-0,  which  is  more  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
crystallises  more  readily  in  greenish-yellow  needles,  which  are  difficult  to  dry,  and 
easily  effloresce.  A  saturated  solution  of  uranic  hydroxide  in  selenic  acid  dries  up  in 
the  exsiccator  to  a  varnish-like  mass, 

TJranijl-potassvim  Selenate,  (UO-)SeO',K2S30'' +  2H'0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  uranic  oxide  in  selenic  acid  containing  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
free  acid,  with  potassium  selenate,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point,  or  better 
by  adding  potassium  uranate  to  warm  selenic  acid  as  long  as  it  continues  to  dissolve. 
The  double  salt  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  granular  crusts.  Uranyl- 
ammonium  Menate,  (UO')SeO*,(NH0'SeO*+ 2H-0,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Selenites. —  Uranyl-hydrogen  Selenite,  (U02)SeO^H2SeO^  noticed  by  Berzelius 
(v.  229),  may  be  prepared  by  adding  uranic  hydroxide  to  boiling  selenious  acid, 
whereupon  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  hydroxide  is  converted  into  a  lemon- 
yellow  crystalline  powder.  The  same  compound  is  more  abundantly  produced  by 
mixing  uranyl  chloride  with  selenious  acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  boiling,  where- 
upon it  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid  salt  in  yellow  microscopic  crystals. 

Uranijl-potassium  Selenite,  (U02)Se03,K2SeO^  is  obtained  in  greyish-yellow  crys- 
talline crusts  insoluble  in  water,  on  saturating  warm  selenious  acid  with  potassium 
uranate.  The  ammonium  salt,  (UO-)SeO^(NH*)2SeO^  prepared  in  like  manner, 
forms  microscopic  crystals  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  and  likewise  insoluble  in  water. 

Uranyl  Bromide,  UO-Br^+TH-O,  is  obtained,  as  already  described  (v.  942),  by 
dissolving  uranic  hydroxide  in  strong  hydrobromic  acid,  as  a  yellowish-brown  mass 
which  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  unites  very  readily  with  other  metallic 
bromides,  forming  double  salts  which  are  most  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  the  cor- 
responding uranates  in  hydrobromic  acid.  The  'potassium  salt,  U02Br2,2KBr  +  7H"0, 
crystallises  in  yellow-brown  rhombic  plates,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  but 
are  decomposed  thereby.  The  ammonium  saZ^J,  U02Br2,2]S'H^iBr  +  H-0,  forms  large 
rhombic  plates,  somewhat  less  stable  than  the  potassium  salt,  but  very  much  like  it 
in  other  respects  (Sendtner). 

Uranic  hydroxide  dissolves  in  hydriodic  acid,  forming  a  dark-brown  liquid, 
solidifying  in  the  exsiccator  to  a  brown-black  mass  which  gives  up  free  iodine,  and 
after  the  removal  of  this  body,  yields  nothing  but  the  uranium  iodide  described  by 
Rammelsberg  (v.  945). 

Tetroxide,  UO^  (T.  Fairley,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1877,  xxxi.  127).  When  hydrogen 
dioxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate  or  acetate,  a  yellowish-white  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  which  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  uranyl  salt  is  very  stable,  and 
may  be  dried  without  deposition  even  at  100°.  The  precipitation  is  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  salts  of  the  alkali-metals,  or  of  barium  or  calcium  salts,  as  well  as  by  a 
moderate  excess  of  a  strong  mineral  acid,  especially  sulphuric  acid.  The  dried  pre- 
cipitate is  a  yellowish-white  powder,  dissolving  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine.  When  heated  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  redness,  it 
burns  away  with  a  glimmering  light,  giving  off  oxygen  and  leaving  green  uranic 
oxide.  On  treating  it  with  alkalis,  part  of  it  is  precipitated  as  uranic  oxide,  while 
another  portion  dissolves  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  forming  a  salt  of  peruranic 
acid,  an  acid  analogous  in  composition  to  perchromic  acid  (i.  953).  The  composition 
of  the  air-dried  compound  is  U'rO\6H-0  ;  that  of  the  compound  dried  at  100°  is 
'U0\2W0.  The  mode  of  decomposition  of  this  compound  by  alkalis,  however,  tends  to 
show  that  its  molecular  weight  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  which  is  denoted  by 
the  latter  formula,  and  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  uranic  salt  of  peruranic  acid, 
U0*^,2U0^  +  6H"0.  The  anhydrous  tetroxide  appears  to  be  formed  when  the  hydrogen 
dioxide  is  added  to  a  large  excess  of  uranic  nitrate  solution.  In  this  case  no  precipi- 
tate is  formed  at  first,  and  it  is  only  after  some  weeks  that  a  heavy  white  crystalline 
precipitate  is  deposited,  having  the  empirical  composition  UO*.  Higher  oxides  have 
not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  free  peruranic  acid,  U0^,J7H-0,  appears  to 
exist  in  the  precipitates  which  are  formed  by  the  slow  decomposition  of  its  salts. 

Ammonium  Peruranate,  U0^U0^(NH^)20  +  SH^O  or  2U04,(NH^)202-|- SH^O,  is 
thrown  down  on  addition  of  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen dioxide  and  excess  of  ammonia,  as  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  easily  soluble  in 
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water  and  less  alterable  in  contact  with  the  air  than  the  corresponding  sodium  or 
potassium  salt.  When  alkaline  hydroxides  are  added  to  a  solution  of  this  ammonium 
salt,  uranic  hydroxide  is  precipitated  and  peruranates  are  dissolved.  Its  solution 
gives  precipitates  with  most  metallic  salts.  The  salt  when  heated  smoulders  away 
like  tinder,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  lower  oxides  of  uranium. 

Sodium  Pemrmiate,  UO«,2Na20  +  SH^O  or  UO^Na^O^  +  SH^O,  is  readily  obtained 
by  dissolving  ordinary  uranic  hydroxide  or  the  hydrate  of  the  above-mentioned 
tetroxide  in  soda-ley,  with  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  If  the  solutions  are  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  the  sodium  salt  separates  after  a  few  seconds  in  yellow  needles 
often  united  in  stellate  groups  ;  if  they  are  dilute,  the  separation  may  be  effected  by 
addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  The  crystals  have  a  golden  lustre  when  freshly  prepared, 
but  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  taking  up  carbon  dioxide,  and  giving  off  oxygen. 
The  salt  forms  precipitates  with  most  metallic  salts.  When  heated  alone  it  gives  off 
three-fourths  of  its  water  and  3  at.  oxygen  ;  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  it  gives  off  all  its  water.  Bed  sodium  'peruranate,  UO''",UO',Na-0  -f-  611-0  or 
2UO^Na20-+ 6ll-0,.is  formed  when  the  minimum  quantity  of  caustic  soda  is  used, 
and  separates  on  addition  of  alcohol,  before  the  former  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  deep-red 
oil,  which  slowly  becomes  crystalline. 

Potassimn  Peruranate,  U0^2K20  -j-  lOH^O  or  UO\K^O*  +  lOH^O,  prepared  like  the 
corresponding  sodium  salt,  is  a  yellow-red  or  orange-red  precipitate  ;  it  is  even  more 
unstable  than  the  sodium  salt,  and  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
(Fairley). 

XTRi!LirOSPK.S:RZTZ:,       Bi203,U03  +  H20,       and  UZ£AirOSPII7ZTE 

CaO,2UO^As"0^+  8H-0.    See  Ueanic  Arsenates  (vii.  1190). 

UREAS.    See  Caebamides  (pp.  388-401). 

tTRECHITIS.  The  leaves  of  Urechitis  siiherecta,  a  poisonous  plant  growing  in 
Jamaica,  sometimes  in  clumps,  but  more  frequently  as  a  creeper,  yield  three  active 
principles,  which  have  been  examined  by  J.  Bowrey  {Chem.  Soo.  J.  xxxiii.  252),  and 
are  named  by  him  Urechitin,  Crystallised  Urechitoxin,  and  Arnorphous  Urechitoxin ; 
neither  of  them  contains  nitrogen. 

Urechitin,  C-^H^^O^  obtained  from  the  air-dried  leaves  by  extraction  with 
alcohol,  crystallises  in  colourless  hydrated  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  alcohol,  more  readily  soluble  in  ether,  hot  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid.  By  strong  acids  it  is  decomposed  like  a  glucoside.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which  gradually  turns  red  and 
finally  purple,  the  change  of  colour  being  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  any 
oxidising  substance.  Urechitin  is  intensely  bitter  (even  to  the  40,000th  degree  of 
dilution)  and  very  poisonous. 

Crystalline  urechitoxin,  C^^W^O^,  extracted  from  the  leaves  after  drying  at 
100°,  is  more  readily  soluble  than  urechitin.  It  is  bitter,  poisonous,  easily  alterable, 
and  is  resolved  by  acids  into  urechitoxetin,  and  a  substance  which  reduces  cupric 
oxide.  Amorphous  urechitoxin  resembles  the  crystallised  modification,  but  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  pure. 

The*  leaves  of  Urechitis  are  intensely  bitter  and  very  acid,  and  produce  on  the  lips 
and  tongue  a  sensation  of  being  swollen  and  blistered ;  their  powder  applied  to  the 
nostrils  produces  violent  sneezing.  These  active  properties  are  possessed  by  all  the 
green  parts  of  the  plant,  and  by  the  flowers,  but  exist  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the 
woody  portions.  The  poisonous  action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  urechitin,  the  decom- 
position of  which  gives  rise  to  urechitoxin. 

ITRETHiiXa'ES.    See  Carbamates,  Alcoholic  (p.  384). 

URIC  ikCZB,  C^H^N^O^,  Formation  from  Ammonia  in  the  Animal  Organism. 
From  experiments  by  W.  Schroder  {Zeitschr.  physiol.  Chem.  ii.  228)  it  appears  that 
ammonia,  when  introduced  by  the  mouth  into  the  bodies  of  poultry,  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  any  organic  acid  that  is  easily  oxidised  in  the  circulation 
to  carbonic  acid  and  water,  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  uric  acid. 

Oxidation. — 1.  When  iodine  is  added  to  uric  acid  suspended  in  water,  the  uric 
acid  disappears  gradually,  or  more  quickly  on  application  of  heat,  and  alloxan  is 
found  amongst  the  products,  together  with  hydriodic  acid  and  apparently  also  urea 
(F.  Wurtz,  Coiupt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1548).  2.  When  bro^nine  is  dropped  into  water  in 
which  uric  acid  is  suspended,  the  latter  is  oxidised  to  isoalloxanic  acid,  C^H^N^Qs 
(Magnier  de  la  Source,  p.  1127).  3.  Uric  acid,  exposed  in  alkaline  solution  to  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  is  converted  into  oxonic  acid,  C^H^N^O*  (Strecker, 
p.  1458).  4.  Uric  acid,  treated  in  alkaline  solution  with  the  exact  quantity  of 
•potassium  permanganate   required  for  its  oxidation,  yields  a  11a  n  to  in  in  nearly 
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theoretical  quantity,  "When  the  action  takes  place  in  the  cold,  1  mol.  permanganate 
oxidises  3  mol.  uric  acid,  or  1  mol.  uric  acid  takes  up  3  at.  oxygen.  To  ensure  the 
quantitative  fulfilment  of  the  reaction,  all  rise  of  temperature  must  be  avoided,  and  as 
soon  as  the  colour  of  the  permanganate  has  disappeared,  the  liquid  must  be  filtered 
from  the  deposited  manganese  dioxide  and  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid.  The 
colourless  liquid  free  from  manganese,  if  left  to  itself  in  the  cold  for  twenty-four 
hours,  deposits  the  allantoin  produced  by  the  reaction  (A.  Glaus,  Ber.  vii.  226). 
5.  By  the  action  of  ammonium  cuprate  in  presence  of  potash,  uric  acid  is  resolved  into 
urea  and  oxalic  acid  (0.  Loew,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xviii.  298). 

The  relation  between  uric  acid  and  certain  of  its  oxidation-products,  which  by  their 
decomposition  yield  glyoxalyl-urea,  may  be  represented  according  to  L.  Medicus 
{Ber.  X.  544)  by  the  following  formulae 

NH— G— CO— NH  .NH— CO  NH^ 

C0<        II  I  C0<(        I  I 

\nH— C— NH— CO  \NH— CH— NH— GO 

Uric  acid.  Allantoin 

.NH— C(OH)— COOH   NH2  .NH— C(OH)— CO 

co<     I  I        co<;     I  I 

\nH— C(OH)— NH  CO  .  \nH— C(OH)-NH 

Uroxanic  acid.  Oxonic  acid. 

Estimation. — To  estimate  uric  add  in  urine,  E,  Salkowsky  {Zeiischr.  anal. 
Chem.  1877,  371)  mixes  200  c.c,  of  the  urine  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  strong 
alkaline  reaction ;  adds  after  an  hour  20  c.c.  of  strong  sal  ammoniac  solution ;  and 
leaves  the  liquid  to  itself  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  cool  place.  The  precipitate  having 
been  washed  two  or  three  times  on  a  weighed  filter,  this  filter  is  filled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  liquid  which  runs  through  is  collected,  this  treatment  being 
repeated  till  the  ammonium  urate  is  completely  converted  into  uric  acid ;  and  the 
filtrate  is  left  to  itself  for  six  hours  The  uric  acid  thus  separated  is  added  to  the 
portion  first  precipitated,  and  the  whole  is  twice  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol 
till  the  filtrate  appears  neutral,  and  dried  at  110°.  To  the  weight  thus  obtained  it  is 
necessary  to  add  0  030  (the  weight  of  uric  acid  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  water).  Thin 
urines  must  be  evaporated  down  till  they  exhibit  a  specific  gravity  of  l-017-l'02O. 

On  the  Estimation  of  Uric  acid  in  Urine,  see  also  K.  Maly  {Liebig's  Annalen,  clxv. 
315;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1873,  980;  and  Magnier  de  la  Source,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2], 
xxi.  290  ;  Jahresh.  1874,  1052). 

IVIetliyluric  Acid,  G^H^(CH^)N-'0^,  is  obtained  by  heating  dry  lead  urate  to 
150°-160°  with  methyl  iodide  diluted  with  ether,  and  treating  the  product  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  to  remove  lead.  The  hot  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of 
methyiuric  acid,  which  are  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  hot  soda-ley,  precipitating 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  recrystallising  from  boiling  water.  It  forms  thin  prisms, 
fusible  with  decomposition  at  a  high  temperature,  soluble  in  250  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus.  The 
ether  dissolves  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  deposited  in  crystals  when  the 
solution  is  diluted.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis :  alcohol  throws  down  from  the  solu- 
tions dense  precipitates  of  the  alkali-salts,  aqueous  solutions  of  which  precipitate 
many  salts  of  the  metals. 

Alcohol  added  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  potash  throws  down  the  salt 
K2C^H(CH^)N''0^  +  SH^O,  and  the  corresponding  sodium  salt  is  obtained  in  like  manner. 
A  solution  of  the  acid  in  hot  baryta-water  deposits  on  cooling  tufts  of  delicate  needles 
of  the  barium  salt,  BaC5H(CH^)N'*03  +  3^H''^0,  and  a  similar  salt  is  formed  with 
calcium  hydrate.  The  following  salts  are  formed  by  boiling  the  acid  with  the 
respective  carbonates  and  precipitating  the  resulting  solutions  with  alcohol : — 

KG^H2(CH3)N*O^H20 ;  Ca[G^H2(CH3)N^03]-',3H20 ;  Ba[C^H2(CH3)N403]2,4H20. 
A  solution  of  the  mono-barium  salt  mixed  with  sodium  sulphate  gives,  on  addition  of 
alcohol,  a  precipitate  of  the  salt,  NaC-^H-(CH^)N-'03,H-0.  Moderately  strong  solu- 
tions of  the  alkali  salts  gelatinise  on  cooling. 

Methyiuric  acid  in  alkaline  solution,  when  oxidised  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate, yields  methylallantoin,  C^H5(CH^)N^0S  which  substance 
crystallises  in  monoelinic  prisms  resembling  allantoin,  and  melts  with  decomposition 
at  225°.  A  silver  compound,  AgG*H\GH^)N''0^,  is  formed  on  adding  silver  nitrate 
and  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  hot  solution  of  methylallantoin  :  it  crystallises  in  short 
prisms  soluble  in  hot  water.  Methylallantoin,  heated  with  strong  hydriodic  acid, 
yields  urea  and  methylhydantoin — 

C^HsN^O^  -J-       =  CON2H4  +  C«H3(CH3)N^02. 
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Methyluric  acid  is  oxidised  by  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  following  equation,  the  products  being  urea  and  methyl- 
alloxa n  : — 

C«H«N403  +  =  CON^H^  +  C^H(CH3)N20^ 

Methylalloxan,  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  methyl-parabanic  acid, 
C^HCCH^jN'^O^  (H.  Hill,  Ber.  ix.  370,  1090 ;  Sill  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  428). 

Dimethyluric  Acid,  C^H-(CH=')2N403  (Mabery  a.  Hill.  Ber.  xi.  1329).  This 
acid  is  best  prepared  by  heating  lead  urate  with  a  slight  excess  of  methyl  iodide 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ether.  The  decomposition  proceeds  rapidly  at 
165°,  and  is  completed  in  fifteen  to  twenty  hours.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is 
boiled  with  water,  the  dissolved  lead  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
crystals  which  separate  out  on  cooling  are  recrystallised  from  hot  water. 

Dimethyluric  acid  forms  small  monoclinic  prisms  containing  1  mol.  of  water. 
From  saturated  solutions  it  sometimes  separates  at  temperatures  near  100°  in  thick 
prisms,  pointed  at  both  ends  and  anhydrous.  It  melts  only  at  a  high  temperature, 
with  partial  decomposition  and  sublimation ;  dissolv-«s  in  200  pts.  of  boiling  and  800 
pts.  of  cold  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  easily  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  crystallises  out  on  dilution. 

Dimethyluric  acid  is  bibasic.  The  di])otassic  salt,  'K^G\CWy^WO^  +  ^WO ,  is 
formed  on  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  potash-ley,  and  separates,  on 
addition  of  alcohol,  in  silky  needles  very  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  disodic  salt.  Na'^C5(CH^)-N'»0^  + 4iH20,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is 
still  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  acid  salts,  KGm{GRyWO^  +  \\W0,  and 
NaC*H(CH"')2N'*0^  +  2H20,  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  with  aqueous  potassium 
or  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  normal  hariu77i  salt, 
BaC^(CH^y'^N'03+ 3H20,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  baryta-water,  separates 
on  cooling  in  flat  transparent  prisms,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  in  hot.  The  acid  salt,  Ba[C^H(CH3)2N-'03p+ 3H''^0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  barium  carbonate,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 

Dimethyluric  acid  heated  to  170°  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  resolved  into 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  methylamine,  and  glycocine,  according  to  the  equation 

C5H2(CH3)2N^03  +  5H20  =  2(CH^NH=)  +  C^H^NO^  +  300^  +  NH'. 

The  preceding  facts  show  that  the  two  hydrogen-atoms  in  uric  acid  which  are 
replaceable  by  metals  are  directly  combined  with  two  distinct  nitrogen-atoms.  If 
these  two  hydrogen -atoms  be  replaced  by  methyl,  the  two  remaining  hydrogen-atoms 
may  then  be  exchanged  for  metals.  This  relationship  finds  a  simple  explanation  only 
on  the  assumption  that  uric  acid  contains  the  group  NH  four  times  ;  and  this 
requirement  is  fulfilled  by  two  only  of  the  various  structural  formulae  proposed 

NH.CO.C.NHv 

for  uric  acid,  viz.,  by  that  of  Medicus,  I  1 1       ^CO  (p.  2076),  and  by  that  of 

CO.NH.C.NH/ 

.NH.Cv  NHv 

Fittig,  C0<       I  >C0  >C0. 

Isouric  Acid,    C^H^N^O^    (perhaps  =  CO<^™~^^N,CH—N=:C=NH),  is 

formed  by  mixing  a  concentrated  boiling  solution  of  alloxantin  with  a  solution  of 
cyanamide,  and  separates  on  boiling  the  mixture  briskly  as  a  heavy  powder.  Its  solu- 
tion in  dilute  potash-ley  gives  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
which,  unlike  that  of  uric  acid,  does  not  become  crystalline  when  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  same  solution,  like  that  of  uric  acid,  gives  with  silver  nitrate  an 
immediate  black  precipitate.  Isouric  acid  further  resembles  uric  acid  in  being  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  exhibiting  a  faint  acid  reaction  after  boiling  therewith 
(E.  Mulder,  Ber.  vi.  1233). 

.CO.NH 

URIMIDOSUCCIXT  AMIDE,    C^H^N^O^^NH^  | 

\CO.CH.CH2.CO.NH2 
(Guareschi,  Gazz.  chim.  ifal.  1876,  370).    This  substance,  identical  with  Grimaux' 
Malyluramide  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  325),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  urea  on  aspara- 
gine.    It  crystallises  with  great  facility,  melts  with  decomposition  at  230°-235° 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
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>CO.NH 

URIMXDOSUCCZlirXC   ACID,   CSH''N20*  =  NH<^  ( 

\C0.CH.CH2.C0.0H 

CO.CmCH.CO.OH 

according  to  Guareschi,    |  |  Malylureidic  acid  (according  to  Gri- 

NH.CO.NH 

maux)  is  formed  by  heating  the  amide  just  described  with  acids  (Guareschi),  also  by 
heating  aspartic  acid  (2  pts.)  with  urea  (1  pt.)  at  125°-130°  for  eight  hours  (Gri- 
maus).  The  solution  of  its  ammonium  salt  gives  with  ferric  chloride  and  a  little 
ammonia  a  brown  precipitate  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  silver  salt  remains 
unaltered  at  100°-110°.  The  barium  salt,  (C5H^N"^0^)-Ba  +  411^0,  gives  oft  its  water 
at  100°-120°  (Guareschi);  according  to  Grimaux,  the  air-dried  salt  contains  1  mol. 
H^O.  The  acid  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  body 
which  is  coloured  yellow  by  alkalis,  and  decomposes  with  explosive  violence  when 
heated  to  188°  (Guareschi). 

JTRHSSH,  Constituents. — 1.  Thiocyanates.  J.  Munk  {Ber.  ix.  1799)  observes 
that  when  the  urine  of  men  or  dogs  is  distilled  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  hydrogen  cyanide  may  be  detected  in  the  distillate,  and  he 
attributes  these  products  to  the  decomposition  of  a  thiocyanate  contained  in  the 
urine.  By  a  quantitative  estimation  in  the  form  of  silver  thiocyanate,  he  finds  that 
100  c.c.  urine  contains  on  the  average  0-008  g.  thiocjanic  acid.  The  existence  of 
thiocyanates  in  the  urine  of  men,  horses,  oxen,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  cats  has  also  been 
demonstrated  by  Gscheidlen  {Chem.  Centr.  1877,  88;  Jahresh.  f.  Chem.  1877,  1001  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  205). 

2.  Acid  Sulphuric  Ethers  are  found  in  the  urine  of  various  animals.  The 
amount  of  these  ethers  is  considerable  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  and  in  that  of  the 
horse  it  exceeds  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present  as  sulphates.  The  same  ethers 
are  normal  constituents  of  man's  and  dog's  urine,  in  which,  however,  they  exist  in 
much  smaller -quantities.  The  three  principal  sulphuric  ethers  of  urine  are  the  so- 
called  '  phenol-forming,'  '  indigo-forming,'  and  '  catechol-forming '  substances,  the 
last  of  which  is  found  only  in  horse's  urine. 

The  phenol-forming  substance  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  simply 
evaporating  horse's  urine  to  a  syrup,  treating  this  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  liquid  to  a  thin  syrup,  which  is  left  for  some  days  in  the  cold.  A  brown 
crystalline  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  water,  forms 
dazzling-white  pearly  plates,  solutions  of  which  exhibit  a  fine  blue  fluorescence.  The 
crystals  may  be  boiled  with  acetic  acid  without  decomposition ;  when  heated  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  they  break  up  into  phenol  and  acid  potassium  sulphate. 
They  yield  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  of  potassium  phenyl- 
sulphate. 

The  urine  of  patients  under  treatment  with  phenol  contains  no  trace  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  free  state,  but  after  being  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
considerable  quantities  of  phenol.  Such  urine  always  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  acid  sulphuric  ethers,  amounting  to  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  quantity  present  in 
normal  human  urine. 

Direct  experiments  with  dogs  showed  that,  after  the  introduction  of  phenol  in 
sufficient  quantity  into  the  system,  sulphates  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
urine,  their  place  being  taken  by'phenylsulphates.  The  urine  contained  only  a  trace  of 
phenol,  but  much  phenylsulphuric  acid.  Analogous  results  were  produced  by  the 
administration  of  catechol.  (E.  Baumann,  Ber.  ix.  54;  Pfliiger's  Arckiv.  f. 
Thysiologie,  xii.  691  ;  xiii.  285). 

Cresols  (o-,  m-,  and  _p-)  are  found  in  horse-urine  as  cresyl- sulphuric  acids 
(Preisse,  Zeitschr.  Physiol.  Chem.  ii.  355). 

3.  Inosite.  From  experiments  made  by  E.  Kiilz  on  six  persons,  it  appears  that 
inosite  occurs  in  the  urine  of  healthy  individuals  after  drinking  large  quantities  of 
water.    The  occurrence  of  inosite  in  diabetes  insipidus  is  not  constant. 

4.  Allantoin  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  a  dog  fed  on  meat  and  fat.  Hip- 
puric  acid  also  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  on  meat,  the 
maximum  amount  being  1  pt.  hippuric  acid  to  129  pts.  urea  (E.  Salkowski,  Ber. 
xi.  500). 

5.  Oxalates.  From  examination  of  forty-four  specimens  of  urine,  A.  B.  Pres- 
cott  {Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  76)  finds  that  urine  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  free  from 
calcium  oxalate,  frequently  deposits  oxalates  after  standing  for  five  days. 

Relative  Weight  of  different  Constituents  of  Urine. — The  urine  of  a  dog  fed  on 
meat  alone  was  found  to  contain  14  pts.  by  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  to  100  nitrogen ; 
that  of  a  dog  fed  on  potatoes  and  bread  contained  20  to  30  phosphoric  acid  to  100 
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nitrogen.  In  healthy  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old,  living  on  a  sufficiency 
of  mixed  diet,  the  urine  contains  from  17  to  19  pts.  phosphoric  acid  to  100  nitrogen ; 
with  pure  meat  diet  the  phosphoric  acid  decreases  ;  with  pure  vegetable  diet  it 
increases.  The  proportion  of  the  two  constituents  varies  greatly  also  with  the 
time  of  day  and  the  state  of  health.  The  urine  of  healthy  men  contains  to  100 
pts.  nitrogen,  12  to  14  sulphuric  acid,  0"3  to  0*7  lime,  and  0-6  to  1"0  magnesia 
(W.  Zuelzer,  Ber.  viii.  1670). 

Influence  of  various  Substances  on  the  Composition  and  Properties  of  the  Uriiie. — 
1.  Benzoic  acid.  The  urine  of  a  dog  whose  food  was  mixed  with  benzoic  acid  was 
found  by  Baumstark  {Ber.  vi.  883)  to  contain  a  substance  having  the  composition 
This  substance  unites  with  acids,  forming  easily  soluble  salts ;  is  pre- 
cipitated by  mercuric  nitrate ;  yields  sarcolactic  acid  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid ; 
and  gives  oif  half  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia  when  boiled  with  baryta- water,  the  other 
half  probably  as  ethylamine,  with  separation  of  barium  carbonate. 

2.  Orthonitrotoluene.  This  substance  given  to  dogs  in  their  food  appears 
in  the  urine,  partly  as  orthonitrobenzoic  acid,  but  the  chief  product  of  its  transfor- 
mation is  a  crystalline  substance  having  the  composition  C'^H'^N^O'"  +  2^H-0,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  urea  with  uronitrotoluenic  acid,  CH'^NO^  (Jaflfe ; 
see  p.  1994). 

3.  Salicylic  acid.  Sodium  salicylate,  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog, 
appears  in  the  urine  after  forty-five  minutes.  In  man  it  is  quickly  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  appearing  in  the  urine  after  twenty  minutes  (Blanchier  a.  Bochefontaine, 
Coni'pt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  657). 

4.  Salic  in,  taken  by  the  mouth,  passes  into  the  urine  partly  unaltered,  partly 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  salicylic  acid  (Weith,  Ber.  x.  979). 

5.  Protei'ds.  Many  of  these  bodies,  when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  by 
intravenous  injection,  remain  there  ;  others  are  eliminated  in  the  urine,  either  un- 
altered or  after  undergoing  various  transformations.  The  urine  after  such  injections 
is  mostly  alkaline  (Bechamp  a.  Batus,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xiv.  512). 

6.  When  urine  voided  after  eating  asparagus  is  distilled,  an  alkaline  distillate 
is  obtained  having  the  characteristic  odour  of  asparagus.  Such  urine  contains  a  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  much  above  the  normal  amount;  considerable  quantities  of 
succinic  acid  ;  also  hippuric  and  benzoic  acids,  but  no  asparagine.  This  last  substance 
must  therefore  have  been  decomposed,  in  passing  through  the  organism,  into  succinic 
acid  and  ammonia,  which  appear  in  the  urine  (A.  Hilger,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxi. 
308). 

7.  On  the  influence  of  Chloral  Hydrate  on  the  composition  of  the  Urine,  see 
Urochloralic  Acid  (p.  2080). 

Pathological  Urine. — MarkownikolF  ix.  1441,  1603)  has  found  acetone  and 
ethyl  alcohol  in  diabetic  urine,  and  is  of  opinion  that  these  bodies  are  formed  in 
the  organism  by  a  peculiar  fermentation  of  glucose  induced  by  an  acetone-ferment. 
E,  Eeichardt  found  dextrin  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  who  had  been  drinking 
the  Carlsbad  waters  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  v.  502).  The  urine  of  a  typhus  patient  was 
found  by  A.  .Strumpell  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Cheni.  xvi.  134)  to  contain  thiosulphuric 
acid.  Selmi  {Ber.  vii.  1463)  finds  that  fresh  urine  voided  after  poisoning  with 
phosphorus  does  not  give  oflF  phosphine  when  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
but  that,  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  acquires  an  alliaceous  odour,  and  then 
gives  oflT  phosphine  when  treated  as  above. 

On  the  colouring  matters  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a  leprous  patient,  see  Ueo- 

FUSCOHJEMATIN  (p.  2080). 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  various  Substances  in  Urine. — 1.  Albumin.  See 
Pkoteids  (p.  389).  2.  Blood  (p.  337).  3.  Indigo.  To  estimate  this  substance, 
E.  Salkowski  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1877,  366),  after  oxidising  the  urine,  renders  it 
alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  whereby  the  indigo  is  precipitated  together  with  phos- 
phates, and  extracts  the  indigo  from  the  dried  precipitate  with  chloroform.  4.  Iodine 
may  be  estimated  by  acidulating  the  urine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrating  with 
a  solution  of  palladious  chloride,  10  c.c.  of  which  are  equivalent  to  0-0119  g.  iodine. 
The  titration  is  best  performed  by  measuring  out  10  to  20  c.c.  of  the  palladium  solu- 
tion, heating  the  liquid  in  a  stoppered  flask  placed  in  the  water-bath,  and  adding  the 
urine-solution,  previously  brought  to  a  definite  volume,  till  all  the  palladium  is  thrown 
down  as  PdP  (A.  Hilger,  Zeitschr.  1873,  342;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxi.  212). 
6.  Peptone.  See  Proteids  (p.  1689).  6.  Phenol  may  be  detected  by  agitating 
the  urine  with  petroleum-ether,  which  dissolves  the  phenol ;  and  testing  the  solution 
with  ferric  chloride,  bromine-water,  chloride  of  lime  with  ammonia,  mercuric  nitrate 
with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  (Dragendorfif,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  xii.  298). 
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7.  Quinine  may  be  detected  by  rendering  the  urine  alkaline  with  ammonia,  agitating 
with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  quinine,  evaporating  after  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  testing  with  chlorine-water,  which,  if  quinine  is  present,  brings  out  the  well- 
known  green  coloration  {Yitali,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,476).  8.  Urea.  See 
Carbamides  (p.  389).    9.  Uric  acid  (p.  2076). 

TTRXT-RSSIir.  This  resin,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  tombs, 
has  been  examined  by  Hostman  a.  Fliickiger  {Arch.  Pharm.  [3],  vii.  1).  It  consists 
of  a  dark-coloured  amorphous  mass,  which  softens  at  100°  without  melting,  and  gives 
off  an  odour  like  that  of  storax.  It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  r58-l-65  per 
cent,  ash,  which  does  not  effervesce  with  hydrochloric  acid,  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  contains  manganese.  Petroleum-ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  but  little  of  the  resin, 
carbon  sulphide  rather  more  ;  ether  takes  up  about  60  per  cent,  of  it.  The  resin 
extracted  by  ether  gave  by  combustion  72*77  per  cent,  carbon  and  9*26  hydrogen. 
By  dry  distillation  the  resin  yields  a  brown  oil  in  which  catechol  can  be  detected. 
When  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  a  qui  none-like  body.  These  results  do  not  lead  to 
any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  resin,  but  they  show  that  it  is  not 
identical  with  any  of  the  resins  in  common  use. 

TTROBIIiIM',  syn.  with  Htdrobilirubin  (pp.  921,  1063).  See  further  L.  Disque 
{Zeitschr.  physiol.  Chem.  ii.  360;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1878,  1002). 

UROCATJIJTIC  ACZB.  This  name  is  given  by  Jaffe  {Ber.  viii.  811)  to  a  sub- 
stance having  the  composition  C'-H'-N*0'*,  which  he  has  obtained  from  dogs'  urine. 
It  reacts  both  as  acid  and  as  base,  and  melts  at  212°-213°,  giving  off  water  and 
carbon  dioxide,  and  leaving  a  strong  base,  CH'^N^O,  called  urocauine.  This  base 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  water,  and  forms  a  red  pulverulent  platinum 
salt  which  melts  in  hot  water. 

VROCKIiORiililC  ACID,  C^Hi^Cl-O".  This  acid  was  found  in  the  urine  of 
persons  who  had  for  some  time  taken  5  or  6  grams  of  chloral  hydrate  in  the  evening. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  urine,  after  concentration  and  acidulation  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles, 
dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in 
pure  ether ;  forms  well-crystallised  salts  with  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  and  copper 
(v.  Mering  a.  Musculus,  Ber.  viii.  662). 

UROFUSCO-  and  VRORTTBRO-K.ail^ii.TZia'.  Two  peculiar  colouring 
matters  obtained  by  F:  Baumstark  {Ber.  vii.  1170)  from  the  urine  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  Lepra.  Urorubrohamatin,  C'^H^'^N^Fe^O^'^,  is  a  blue-black  light  mass,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  solution  of  common  salt ;  soluble  in  the  fi:xed 
alkalis  and  in  ammonia,  in  alkaline  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  in  acidulated 
alcohol ;  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  solution  of  common  salt 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  solution  exhibits  a  characteristic 
absorption-spectrum.  UrofuscohcBinatin,  C^*II"'*^N^O^^,  is  black,  pitchy,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  acids,  and  in  solution  of  common  salt,  either  neutral 
or  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  soluble  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  ammonia,  alkaline 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  acidulated  alcohol. 

VROM-ITROTOXiVEN-ZC  ACID,  C'='H^5N0^  An  acid  occurring,  in  combina- 
tion with  urea,  in  the  urine  of  dogs  to  which  orthonitrotoluene  has  been  administered. 
See  Toluenes  (Niteo-),  (p.  1994). 

ITROXAiriC  ACID,  C^HsN^O".  The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed 
when  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  potash-ley  is  left  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  protected 
from  access  of  carbonic  acid.  It  decomposed  when  heated  with  ammonia  at  60°,  and 
the  lead  salt  prepared  from  the  viscid  mass  remaining  in  the  retort  has  the  composition 
of  lead  allantoate  (E.  Mulder,  Ber.  viii,  1291). 

USIO-IC  ACID,  C'sHisOs  (Paterno,  Ber.  ix.  345  ;  Gazz.  chim.  Hal.  1878,  225). 
This  acid  was  discovered  in  1840  by  Knop  in  several  lichens  of  the  genera  Usnea, 
Parmelia,  Evernia,  Cladonia  and  Lecanora ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  Eochleder  a. 
Heldt  observed  its  presence  in  Cladonia  rangifcrina  and  Usnea  barbata  (Fries). 
Stenhouse,  in  1846,  fouad  usnic  acid  in  Evernia  'primastri,  and  obtained,  by  dry  distil- 
lation of  the  crude  acid,  a  new  substance  which  he  named  betaorcin.  Hesse,  in  1861 
{ibid,  cxvii.  343),  observed  that  the  acid  extracted  from  Cladonia  rangifcrina  melted 
at  175°,  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  isomeric  with  Knops  usnic  acid,  distinguishing 
it  as  heta-usnic  acid  (v.  970;  vii.  353,  1194)  ;  and  in  1866  the  same  chemist,  in  ex- 
amining Usnea  barbata  {Hof^m.),  extracted  from  it  a  new  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
deceptively  like  usnic  acid  in  most  of  its  properties,  but  differing  from  it  shghtly  in 
composition,  and  melting  at  195*4°  (usnic  acid  at  about  200°).  This  substance  he 
designated  as  carbusnic  acid,  assigning  to  it  the  formula  C"'H'*'0^,  usnic  acid  being  at 
that  time  generally  regarded  as  (vi.  413). 

The  existence  of  beta-usnic  acid  was  corroborated  in  1870  by  Stenhouse,  who 
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moreover  showed  (correcting  a  former  statement)  that  beta-orcin  was  a  derivative,  not 
of  usnic  acid,  but  of  the  acid  extracted  from  Cladonia  rangiferina,  for  which  he  pro- 
posed the  name  cladmiic  instead  of  beta-usnic  acid. 

The  existence  of  the  second  acid  (carbusnic)  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
difference  of  the  results  obtained  by  Paterno  and  by  Salkowski  with  the  acids  prepared 
from  Zeora,  sordida  and  from  Us7iea  barbata,  Fr.  (Jlorida,  Hoffm.),  notwithstanding  that 
the  supposition  of  Salkowski's  acid  being  carbusnic  acid  was  to  a  certain  extent  in 
contradiction  to  his  own  analyses  of  the  salts  of  this  acid,  which  gave  for  it  an  equiva- 
lent number  (molecular  weight)  between  329"7  and  347  "1,  whereas  the  formula 
C'''H»«0«  requires  372. 

riiially,  Hesse  in  his  last  memoir  has  re-examined  the  acid  prepared  from  Usnca 
barhata,  Holfm.,  with  results  which  he  regards  as  confirmatory  of  those  previously 
obtained.  He  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  lichen  just  mentioned  contains  an  acid 
having  the  composition  C'H'^O^,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  small  quantity  of  usnic  acid. 
This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  result  of  two  combustions  of  the  acid,  which  gave,  as 
a  mean,  p.  c.  C  and  4-42  H  (the  formula  C'^H'^O^  requiring  61-29  and  4-30), 

and  on  analyses  of  the  potassium  salt.  This  salt  crystallises  from  alcohol  of  93  p.  c. 
in  yellow  flattened  prisms  containing  4-09  p.  c.  water  and  9  46  potassium,  and  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  beuitiful  pale-yellow  leaflets  containing  iri8  water  and  8*97  potas- 
sium. These  results  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  formulse  C'»H'^KO»  +  H-0(4  20H-O 
and  915K),  and  C-IP^KOs  +  3H-0(ll-63H-0  and  8-47K),  and  are  regarded  by 
Hesse  as  affording  decided  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  carbusnic  acid,  C'^H^'O'*. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paterno 'finds  that  usnic  acid  from  Zeora  sordida,  from  which 
he  has  prepared  decarbusnein  C^H'^^O'',  pyrousnicacid  C'''^H'''^0^  and  other  well-defined 
compounds,  yields,  when  boiled  with  potassium  bicarbonate  in  such  quantity  as  to 
leave  a  little  of  the  acid  undissolved,  a  potassium  salt  which  crystallises  from  water 
in  a  mass  of  yellow  leaflets  giving  off  12*23  p.  c.  water  at  110°;  from  alcohol  of 
93  p.  c.  in  yellow  prisms  containing  4*32  p.  c.  water  and  9*48  p.  c.  potassium  (i^r  9'91 
calculated  on  the  dry  salt) ;  and  from  alcohol  of  51  p.  c.  in  pale  yellow  leaflets  con- 
taining 12'19  p.  c.  water  and  8  64  potassium  (9-84  for  the  dry  salt). 

These  results  agree  very  nearly  with  those  which  Hesse  obtained  with  the  potas- 
sium salt  of  the  acid  prepared  from  Usnca  barbata  (Hoffm.),  but  they  are  more  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  C'^H'"KO*'  for  the  dry  salt,  than  with  C'^H"^KO^  which 
would  correspond  with  C'*^H"^0^  the  formula  originally  assigned  by  Paterno  to  usnic 
acid. 

C'«H"K0«  +  3H^0.  C'^H-'KO"  -1-  H^O. 

Calc.  Exp.  Calc.  Exp. 

Patorno.   Hesse.  Paterno.  Hesse. 

Water   .        .  11-89      12-19      11-49  4-30      4-32      4-07  4-11 

Potassium      .       .       8-59       8-64       8-97  9-33      9-48      —  9-46 

Anhydrous  salt,  C'«H"KO«. 

Calc.  Paternd. 
Potassium       .       .      9-75  9-91  and  9-84 

Knop  also,  in  1843,  found  in  dried  potassium  usnate  9-16  p.  c.  potassium,  which 
agrees  better  with  C'^H'"E:0«  than  with  C'^H'^'KO^  the  latter  requiring  10-20  p  e. 
potassium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of  Paterno  on  the  derivatives  of  the  compound 
hitherto  called  usnic  acid  (extracted  from  Usnea  barbata  and  Zeora  sordida)  have 
clearly  shown  that  it  has  the  composition  C'^H'^^O" ;  and  since  this  compound,  when 
treated  with  alkalis,  yields  salts  having  the  composition  C"*H"'M"0^  it  must  be 
interred  to  be,  not  an  acid,  but  an  anhydride,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
facts  and  considerations.  Thus  the  formation  of  carbusneide,  C'^H'"0^,  and  pyrousnic 
acid,  C'-H-'O*,  from  the  compound  C'^H'"0'  {infra),  may  be  represented  by  the 
equations — 

Ci8H'«0'  +  2H-0  =  CO-  +  C-H»0-  +  C'-^H'«0= 

C"*H'«0^  +  3H-'0  =  CO-  +  C-H^O-  +  C^'H^O  +  C>  H'-0\ 

Here  the  elimination  of  CO-  from  the  compound  C'^IP'^O"  is  accompanied  by 
assumption  of  the  elements  of  water,  which  would  not  be  necessary  if  this  compound 
were  really  an  acid  containing  the  group  CO-  in  the  form  of  CO. OH,  as  in  the  trans- 
formation of  benzoic,  salicylic,  and  orsellinic  acids  into  benzene,  phenol,  orcin,  &c. 

The  experiments  above  detailed  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  idtntity  of  Hesse's 
carbusnic  acid  from  Usnca  harhafa,  Hoffm.,  with  usnic  acid.  The  carbusnic  acid 
which  Salkowski  obtained  from  Usnca  Jlorida,  Hoffm.,  is  also  identical  therewith,  inas- 
much as  Paterno  has  found  that  when  boiled  with  aniline,  it  yields  two  compounds 
identical  with  those  obtained  from  usnic  acid,  one  melting  at  142°,  the  other  at  170°. 
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The  acid  regonerated  from  these  compounds  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  by 
heating  with  aloohol  in  a  sealed  tube  into  decarbusnei'n,  C'^H^^O^. 

The  so-called  usnctic  acid,  C^H^^O^,  recently  found  by  Hesse  in  the  mother-liquors 
of  usnic  acid  from  Usnea  barbata,  is  regarded  by  Paterno  as  identical  with  decar- 
busnein. 

Decarbusnein,  C'^H^^O^,  obtained  by  heating  usnic  acid  at  150°  with  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  crystallises  in  yellow  silky  needles,  which  turn  red- 
dish in  the  air,  melt  at  175°,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in 
hot  alcohol,  sparingly  also  in  water  and  in  ether ;  does  not  colour  ferric  chloride,  but 
when  heated  to  200°  with  alcohol  and  water,  it  yields  an  amorphous  substance  which 
colours  ferric  salts ;  acetyl  chloride  does  not  act  upon  it ;  nitric  acid  acts  violently, 
forming  oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  warm  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  with  formation  of 
an  amorphous  reddish-yellow  substance. 

Pyrousnic  Acid,  C'^H^^O^,  is  prepared  by  gradually  heating  usnic  acid  to 
boiling  with  2^  pts.  potash-solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  remains,  on 
acidifying  the  brown  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  shaking  it  with  ether,  and 
leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  in  shining  scales  which  melt  with  partial  decomposition 
at  195°,  and  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water.  Its  alkaline  solutions 
rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  turning  green  and  ultimately  brown.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
quickly  reduces  silver  nitrate. 

UVIC  ACID,  CHO.    Syn.  with  Pyrotritartaric  Acid  (p.  1724). 

13  5 

UVITIC  ACII>,  C»H«04  =  C'^H='(C02H)(CH3)C02H.  Symmetrical  Methyl- 
isophthalic  acid.  Mesidic  acid  (v.  970;  vi.  821). — This  acid,  intermediate  in  compo- 
sition between  mesitylenic  acid,  O^K\CW)'COm,  and  trimesic  acid,  Q^W{COmy,  is 
formed:  a.  By  oxidation  of  mesitylenic  acid  (vi.  821)  ;  ^8.  Together  with  uvitonic  acid 
and  other  products,  by  heating  pyroracemic  acid  with  excess  of  barium  hydrate,  or  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  normal  barium  pyroracemate  (p.  1717);  probably  also,  together 
with  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  by  boiling  pyvuril  with  baryta-water  (p.  1718).  )S.  By 
oxidation  of  methyl-diethyl-benzene  and  of  ethyl-dimethyl-benzene  (p.  1285). 

Witro-  and  Amido-uvitic  Acids  (Bottinger,  Ber.  ix.  804).  Uvitic  acid 
heated  for  several  days  with  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acids, 
yields  two  mononitro-derivatives,  separable  by  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in 
water,  together  with  dinitro-derivatives  and  several  products  of  oxidation. 

a-Mononitrouvitic  acid,  C"H'(N02)0'' -f  2H-0,  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction, 
dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  a  little  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  and 
crystallises  in  groups  of  needles  or  long  prisms,  melting  at  226°-227°,  and  containing 
2  mols.  water.  Its  potassium-salt  is  very  soluble  and  forms  microscopic  needles 
containing  1  mol.  of  water.  The  barium  salt  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  hot  water,  and 
forms  slender  needles  which  lose  1  mol,  water  at  150°.  The  calcium  salt,  which  is 
m.ore  soluble,  crystallises  in  needles  with  3  mols.  of  water. 

fi-Mononitrouvitic  acid  is  much  more  freely  soluble  in  water  than  the  a-acid, 
and  forms  acute  rhombohedrons,  melting  at  249°-250°,  and  containing  half  a  molecule 
of  water.  The  two  nitro-acids  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  the  cor- 
responding amido-acids. 

a-Amidouvitic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallises  in  small  yellow  needles,  melting  and  decomposing  at  240°. 
Its  impure  alcoholic  solution  shows  a  splendid  greenish-blue  fluorescence,  but  that  of 
the  pure  acid  is  less  beautiful  and  of  a  reddish-blue.  When  this  acid  is  stirred  up 
with  water  to  a  thick  paste,  and  nitrous  gas  is  passed  into  the  mixture^  it  liquefies, 
and  on  addition  of  alcohol  and  ether,  deposits  the  corresponding  diazo-compound 
as  a  hygroscopic  mass  which  quickly  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when 
heated  with  water  yields  ahydroxyuvitic  acid  (i^ifra). 

13-Amidouvitic  acid  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  or  light-yellow  needles  ;  it 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts,  with  decomposition,  at  250°-255°.  The  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  impure  acid  exhibits  a  greenish-blue,  the  alcohnlic-aqueous 
solution  of  the  pure  acid  a  fine  reddish-blue  fluorescence.  The  tin-salt  of* this  acid  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water.  The  /3-amido-acid  yields  a 
moderately  stable  diazo-compound,  which  when  heated  with  water  is  converted  into 
)8-hydroxyuvi tic  acid; 

Hydroxyuvitic  Acids,  C«IF(0H)(CH=')(C02H)-^.  Two  of  these  acids,  a  and  ;8, 
are  obtained,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  the  corresponding 
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diazo-acids.  As  uvitic  acid  has  the  symmetrical  constitution  1:3:5,  these  two 
hydroxy-acids  must  Le  represented  by  the  formulae  : 

1  2  3  4  5  fi 
C«C0-IT.H.CH3.0H.C0-^H.H 
C«.CO-H.H.CH''.H.CO'^H.OH 

but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  which  of  these  formula  must  be  assigned  to  the 
a-acid  (m.p.  285°),  and  which  to  the  j8-acid  (m.p.  220°). 

Another  hydroxyuvitic  acid  (or  more  properly  hydroxyxylidic  acid)  is  formed  (as 
ethylic  ether)  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  a  mixture  of  ethylic  acetosodacetate  and 
sodium  othylate,  or  on  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetic  ether, 
which  contains  both  these  bodies.  Its  constitution,  as  already  shown  (p.  17),  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula : 

C^.CO-H.CHIH.OH.CO^H.H  or  CO^H  :  OH^ :  OH  :  CO-H  1:2:4:5. 

By  dry  distillation  of  its  calcium  or  barium  salt  it  is  converted  into  v^cte-cresol 
(Oppenheim  a.  Pfaff.  pp.  17  and  1477). 

UVITONIC  ACXD,  C^H'^O^  (?).  This  acid  is  one  of  the  products  obtained  by 
boiling  pyroracemic  acid  with  excess  of  barium  hydrate,  and  probably  also  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  barium  pyroracemate  (p.  1717).  It  is  partly  converted  into  uvitic 
acid  when  left  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  completely  by  prolonged  treatment  with 
barium  hydrate  (Bottinger,  Ber.  ix.  836). 

UVITOWmiC  ACID,  C»H"NO«.  The  acid  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid 
is  obtained  as  a  precipitate,  together  with  carbonic  and  acetic  acids,  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  pyroracemic  acid.  Its  barium  salt  contains 
C**H'N0'Ba  h3IP0;  the  silver  salt,  C^HNO'Ag- +  H-'O.  The  acid  is  not  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid.  Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid 
(i3ottinger,  Ber.  x.  362). 


V 

VAIcERAX.  or  VAIiERAIiBEHYBi:,  C-'H  "0  =  C^H"CHO.    This  compound 

is  formed,  together  with  methylisopropyl  ketone,  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  or 
phosphorus  pentoxide  on  isopropylethylglycol  (Flawitzky,  Ber.  x.  2240). 

Valeral  and  acetyl  cldoride  heated  together  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  unite  and  form 
the  compound  C^H'''0,C-H30C1,  which  is  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  0-987  at  -17°, 
boiling  at  118-128°,  and  gradually  decomposed  by  water  into  acetic  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  valeral  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  xxvii.  120). 

Valeral  and  chloral- ammonia  unite,  with  elimination  of  H-0,  forming  the  com- 
pound C^H'^CPNO  =  CCPCH<^=^^^-^'^' 

C'H^CHO  +  CCP.CH<;Qg'  =  H-0  +  CCP.CH<;^=^^-^'^' 

(R.  Schiff,  Ber.  xi.  1694). 

Valeral  and  hcnzidine  unite  in  the  proportion  of  2  mol.  C^H'°0  to  1  mol  C'-H'-N^ 
forming  a  sparingly  soluble  compound  (H.  Schiff,  Ber.  xi.  830). 

Polymerides.  The  polj-meric  valeral  «C^H'"0,  homologous  with  aldol,  which 
Borodin  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium  hj'droxide  at  0',  on  valeral 
(vii.  1196)  has  been  further  examined  by  the  same  chemist  {Ber.  vi.  982),  also  by  (^ass 
a.  Hell  {ihid.  viii.  369),  and  by  Bruylants  {ihid.  414),  It  is  a  colourless  viscid  liquid, 
which,  when  heated,  is  converted,  with  elimination  of  wiiter,  into  a  condensation- 
product,  viz.  an  aldehyde  C'"H'*^0,  and  a  neutral  body  C-^H^^'O^  together  with  valeral, 
tlic  decomposition  being  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  aldol  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  polymeric  valeral  further  resembles  aldol  in  depositing  crystals  when  left  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  dilute  soda- ley.  This,  however,  does  not  always  take  place, 
and  the  amount  formed  and  the  rate  of  formation  vary  greatly  in  different  experiments 
conducted  apparently  under  precisely  similar  conditions;  in  fact,  the  conditions  under 
which  these  crystals  are  produced  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  composition 
of  the  air-dry  crystals  is  represented  by  the  formula  (C'"H-*'0-)-H-0.  When  heated, 
they  melt  slowly  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  if  not  heated  too  long,  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  If  it  be  heated  above  the  nieltinir  point,  decomposition 
takes  place,  valeral  passing  over  first,  then  the  aldehyde  C'^Il'^O,  and  finally  the 
compound  C-'TP^O^;  these  products  are  obtained  quite  colourless,  and  no  residue 
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remains  in  the  retort.  The  crystals  are  similarly  decomposed  when  heated  with  watet 
or  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  they  are  also  decomposed,  with  loss  of  water,  wh'en 
exposed  over  sulphuric  acid.  , 

Grass  a.  Hell  obtain  a  polymeric  valeral  by  prolonged  contact  of  valeral  with 
recently  ignited  potassium  carbonate,  the  valeral  thickening,  and  acquiring  in  a  few 
days  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  50°-60°,  the  consistence  of  honey. 
This  polymeride  is  permanent  in  sunshine,  and  does  not  unite  either  with  ammonia  or 
with  alkaline  bisulphites ;  by  distillation  or  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  it  is  recon- 
verted into  ordinary  valeral.  Its  consistence  varies  with  the  temperature  ;  at  60°-70° 
it  is  comparatively  mobile,  but  at  —45°  it  is  so  viscid  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
running;  it  does  not  however  solidify  completely.  Bruylants,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
piessing  the  thickened  mass  between  paper,  after  washing  it  with  water,  obtained  a 
solid  body,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  ether,  formed  slender  silky  needles, 
having  the  percentage  composition  of  valeral,  and  yielding  a  vapour  having  the 
density  of  that  substance,  showing  that  the  polymeride  undergoes  dissociation  when 
heated.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  still 
more  readily  in  chloroform  and  carbon  bisulphide.  They  melt  at  83°-84°,  and  decom- 
pose at  a  higher  temperature,  yielding  a  liquid  which  unites  like  an  aldehyde  with 
bisulphites  and  silver-solution,  and  does  not  easily  resolidify  on  cooling. 

Condensation-products  of  Valeral  (Gass  a.  Hell,  Ber.  viii.  369).  These 
are  obtained  by  boiling  valeral  with'  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  The  liquid, 
which  at  first  is  turbid,  becomes  clear  after  about  two  hours'  boiling,  the  reaction  being 
then  complete.  The  change  affects,  however,  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  valeral 
present,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  products  of  higher  boiling  point,  the  other 
and  somewhat  larger  portion  remaining  unaltered.  The  residue  left  after  distilling 
off  this  unaltered  valeral  is  resolved  by  fractionation  into  three  portions,  the  largest, 
which  boils  at  187°-191°  (189'9^-194:°  corr.)  under  a  pressure  of  742  mm.,  having 
the  composition  C^'*H'^0  =  2C^H'"0  — H'^0 ;  the  second,  which  is  much  smaller  in 
pantity  and  boils  at  23o°-240°,  being  represented  by  the  somewhat  doubtful  formula 
(ji5H2802^3C^Hi»0-H20  ;  while  a  third,  which  boils  apparently  at  265°-270°,  has 
the  composition  C-''H^^0^  =  4C^H'*'0  —  H^O,  and  is  resolved  by  prolonged  distillation 
into  water,  the  compounds  above  mentioned,  and  others  of  higher  boiling  point. 

A  condensation-product  having  the  formula  C'^^H^^O^  was  obtained  by  Borodin, 
who,  however,  describes  it  as  boiling  without  decomposition  (vii.  1196).  The  body 
Q10JJ18Q  ^ya^g  previously  obtained  by  Eiban  and  by  Kekule  {loc.  cit.)  Gass  a.  Hell 
describe  it  as  a  yellowish  oil,  which  gradually  becomes  colourless  on  exposure  tc 
light  and  assumes  a  viscid  consistence  at  low  temperatures,  but  does  not  solidify  com- 
pletely even  at  -45°.  Sp.  gr.  =  0-861  at  0°,  0  851  at  14°,  referred  to  water  at  0°.  The 
compound  has  a  strong  odour  like  that  of  amyl  valerate,  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not  unite  with  ammonia,  nor  (con- 
trary to  Borodin's  statement)  with  bisulphites  ;  but  it  reduces  silver  oxide  on  boiling, 
also  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver.  It  acts  violently  on  phosphoric  anhydride, 
forming  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  52C^H^;  with  bromine  it  yields  an  oily  product. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  water  even  at  250°.  By  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  con- 
verted partly  into  valeric  acid,  but  for  the  greater  part  into  a  brown  viscid  condensa- 
tion-product, apparently  C^H^O'^,  which  cannot  be  distilled  either  alone  or  witli 
vapour  of  water. 

Valeral-ammonia,  C^Hi«0,NH3  =  C*H^CH(NH2)OH  (Ljubavin,  Ber.  vi.  1460). 
This  compound  is  formed  immediately  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  pure  valeral, 
slowly,  on  the  other  hand,  when  impure  valeral  is  used.  In  the  fused  state  it  may 
be  dehydrated  by  solid  caustic  alkalis  without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  by 
alcohol  of  95  per  cent.  The  dry  compound,  when  distilled,  first  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia,  then  at  250°  a  mixture  of  valeral-ammonia  and  Erdmann's 
trioxamylidene  or  trioxamy  lamine,  (C*H'"0)^NH^  (v.886);  the  same  products, 
together  with  valeral,  are  formed  on  distilling  valeral-ammonia  with  aqueous  vapour 
at.  100°,  also  on  boiling  valeral-ammonia  with  potash.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
valeral-ammonia,  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  likewise  yields  trioxamylamine. 
This  base,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  white  flocks,  melting  at  112°-113° 
and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  C'5H35N0^HC1  and  C'^H^iNO^HCl. 

Valeral-xantbamide, 

pnTT22\r2S2n2    —  r<5TT10/^H.CS.OC-H^ 

CM^bU    -b±l  <^NH.CS.OC-^H*- 

On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  xanthamide  and  valeral,  a  glutinous  mass 
is  formed,  which  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  breaks  up  without  dis- 
solving, and  yields  with  water  a  yellowish  white  or  pure  white  crystalline  powder 
made  up  of  small  indistinct  cohering  laminae.    This  is  the  compound  above  formu- 
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Inted.  It  has  a  faint,  peculiar  odour,  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  ether,  more  readily 
in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  108°.  When  heated  in  the  dry  state  it  emits  an"  odour  of 
mercaptan,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  off  ammonia  and  cyanic  acid,  and  finally 
strongly  alkaline  vapours  having  an  intensely  repulsive  odour  (C.  Bisholf,  Ber.  vii. 
1078). 

VAX.3BRZC  ACID,  C^H'oO^  =  (CH3)2CH.CH2.COOH.  Isopentoic,  Isopropyl- 
acetic,  hobutylformic  Acid. — See  Pentoic  Acids  (p.  1500).  The  properties  of  this  acid 
and  of  several  of  its  salts  and  derivatives  have  lately  been  fully  investigated  by  E. 
Schmidt  and  R.  Sachtleben  {Liebig's  Annalcn,  cxciii.  87).  The  acid  was  prepared  by 
a  slight  modification  of  Erlenmeyer  and  Hell's  process,  in  which  isobutyl  cyanide  is 
decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  (vii.  1197).  The  free  acid  boils  at  175°  under  a 
pressure  of  754  8  mm.  Sp.  gr.  0*93087  at  17"4°.  It  is  optically  inactive*  Its  salts 
are  partially  converted  into  basic  compounds  on  keeping;  their  aqueous  solutions  have 
a  slightly  acid  reaction.  The  alkaline  and  alkaline-earth  salts  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  difficultly  soluble,  and  generally  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  The  calcium  salt,  {C^B.^O'^YCa  +  SH^O,  is  more  soluble  than 
that  of  active  valeric  acid,  and  is  not  so  prone  to  form  basic  salts.  The  manganese 
salt,  (C*H«02)2Mn  +  2H-'0,  the  zinc  salt,  (C^H»0"-^)2Zn  +  2H-^0,  and  the  coi^per  salt, 
(C^iPO^yCu,  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Quinine  isobutylformatc, 
C-'"H''''N-'0-,C^II'"0-,  closely  resembles  the  active  valerate.  Methyl  isobutg /formate, 
C^H'*0-.CH^,  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  pleasant  fruity  odour  (b.  p.  117°  at  76'3-8  n)m.) 
Sp.  gr.  at  17°  =  0-885465. 

Isobuiylformamide,  C^IPO.NH-,  is  prepared  by  heating  the  methylic  ether  with  a 
mixture  of  aqueous  and  alcoholic  ammonia  for  five  hours  at  120°  in  sealed  tubes,  and 
evaporating  the  product  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  silky  plates  (m.  p. 
135°),  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  can  be  sublimed. 

Isobutylformanilide,  C^H"O.NH(C''H^),  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  and  aniline 
together  in  molecular  proportions  for  two  days.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot.  water, 
but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  sublimes  when  heated,  and  volatilises  in  a 
current  of  steam  (m.  p.  1 00°). 

Bromisobutylformic  acid  seems  to  be  formed  when  isobutylformic  acid  is  heated 
with  bromine  at  140°,  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

Amido-isobutylfor7nic  acid  {Isopropylglycocine),  NH-.C^H^COOH,  is  prepared  by 
heating  bromisobutylformic  acid  with  4  vols,  of  concentrated  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes 
for  six  hours  at  130°,  removing  the  ammonia  by  evaporation,  digesting  the  residue 
with  lead  hydroxide  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  ammonia,  collecting  the  precipitated 
lead  bromide  on  a  filter,  and  removing  the  lead  in  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
the  filtrate,  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass, 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  and  crystalli- 
sation from  alcohol. 

Amido-isobutylformic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  which  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  but  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated,  it  volatilises 
without  melting.  In  these  properties  it  agrees  entirely  with  Clark  and Fittigs  amido- 
valeric  acid  (v.  278). 

Hydroxyisobutyl formic  add,  C^H^(OII).COOII,  is  obtained  by  boiling  bromisobutyl- 
formic acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated  potash  for  a  short  time.  After 
separating  the  potassium  bromide  and  acidifying  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
yellow  oil  separates,  which  consists  essentially  of  isobutylformic  acid  ;  this  is  removed, 
and  the  hydroxyisobutylformic  acid  extracted  from  the  acid  liquid  by  agitation  with 
ether ;  on  distilling  off  the  latter,  a  yellow  syrup  remains,  from  which  colourless 
crystals  separate  after  some  time.  The  acid  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
ether.  Hydroxyisobutylformic  acid  (m.  p.  82°)  and  its  salts  do  not  differ  in  any  of  their 
properties  from  those  of  the  hydroxy-acid  and  salts  obtained  by  Clark  and  Fittig  (vi. 
894)  from  ordinary  valeric  acid. 

Kthylic  hyd roxy isobiit yl formate,  C^H"0'.C-H^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  the  silver  salt.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  pleasant  odour,  and  is  lighter 
than  water,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble.  It  boils  at  175°  with  sliglit  decom- 
position. Treated  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  it  does  not  give  an  acid  identical  or 
isomeric  with  angelic  acid,  but  amorphous  phospliides  and  a  highly  chlorinated  oil. 

Valerolactide,  C^H^O-,  is  obtained  when  hydroxyisobutylformic  acid  is  heated 
in  sealed  tubes  at  200°  for  six  hours,  thus :— C^H'K^^  =  C'H«()-  +  IJ-'O.  It  crystallises 
in  white  needles  melting  at  126°,  boiling  at  220°-240°,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
melting  in  hot  water  to  a  colourless  oil.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
may  be  sublimed  in  silky  needles.    It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  alkaline  solutions. 

*  Active  valeric  or  peutoic  acid  is  methyle  thy  lacetio  aoid,  (CH^)(C'H')CH.COOH 
(p.  1601), 
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Trichlor-hydroxyvaleric  or  Trichlorovalerolactic  acid,  C^H'Cl^O^,  formerly 
described  by  Pinner  and  Bischoff,  forms  the  following  salts : — The  sodium  salt, 
C^H'^NaCPO^  +  H^O,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  The  ammonium  salt 
forms  small  granular  crystals,  and  the  lead  salt  is  an  amorphous  precipitate.  The 
aeetyl-compound,  C^H''(C''^H30)C1'^0^  +  H-0,  which  crystallises  in  white  needles  (m.  p. 
84°),  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  acid  with  acetic  anhydride  and  pouring  the  product 
into  cold  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  water.    The  anhydrous  compound  forms  a  thick  uncrystallisable  syrup. 

Ethylic  trichlorhydroxyvalerate,  C^H^CPO^.C^H^,  forms  long  prismatic  crystals, 
which  melt  at  40°  and  boil  at  255^.  If  this  ether  is  dissolved  in  alcoholic  ammonia, 
and  the  solution  left  at  rest  for  several  weeks,  a  white  crystalline  crust  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  and  the  amide  of  monochlorimido- 
angelic  acid,  C^H'CIN^O.  This  amide  is  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  and  is  reprecipitated 
by  the  addition  of  light  petroleum  to  this  solution;  melts  with  decomposition  at  118°. 
Platinum  chloride  and  silver  nitrate  produce  precipitates  in  the  aqueous  solution 
(Pinner  a.  Klein,  Ber.  xi.  1488). 

VA]bSRITRXir&,  C'^H^^N.  This  base,  obtained  by  heating  1  volume  valeral 
with  2  volumes  alcoholic  ammonia  at  150°  (vii.  1200),  has  been  further  examined  by 
Ljubavin  {Ber.  vi.  565).  To  purify  it,  the  hydrochloride,  which  forms  an  uncrystal- 
lisable syrup,  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  base  thereby  set  free  is  distilled 
off  with  steam,  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  by  picric  acid,  and  again  set  free 
by  an  alkali. 

Valeritrine  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  great  dispersive  power,  boil- 
ing at  250°-260°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  weak  acids,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water  and  aqueous  alkalis.  Its  salts  are  mostly  uncrystallisable,  dissolve  easily  in  water, 
and  are  decomposed  by  boiling  therewith.  The  base  is  on  the  whole  very  stable,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  sodium  even  at  250°.  The  plati7iochloride,  _(C'^H27N,HCl)2PtCl*, 
crystallises  in  transparent,  brittle,  orange-coloured  granules,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  water  and  in  ether ;  in  boiling  water  it  melts  to  an  oil,  which  floats  on 
the  surface  and  gradually  dissolves.  The  mercuroGhloride,  Ci^H2^N,IICl,HgC12,  forms 
rhombohedral  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol  and  melt  at  86°-88°. 
The  picrate,  C^^E.'^''l^,C^B.\^O^yO,  purified  by  crystallisation  from  warm  alcohol, 
forms  needles  melting  at  129°-130°,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  warm  alcohol. 

VAIiEROX(ACTXX>E,  C^H^O^.  On  the  modification  of  this  compound,  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  hydroxyisobutylformic  acid,  see  p.  2085. 

VAIiERVIiEN'BS,  or  PEWTINES,  C^H^  (see  p.  1500).  According  to  Eon- 
chardat  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  654),  valerylene  (which  modification?),  heated  for 
about  six  hours  at  250°-260°  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  is  converted 
into  a  terpilene,  C'"H'^  which,  after  several  rectifications,  has  a  density  of  0-848  at 
0°,  and  0-836  at  15°,  and  distils  at  about  180°.  The  condensation  of  the  same  valery- 
lene also  gives  rise  toatrivalerylene,  C^^H^S  which  is  found  in  the  portion  of  the 
crude  product  distilling  between  240°  and  250°,  and  yields  a  monohydrochloride, 
which  is  completely  decomposed  by  heat. 

IVIetliyl-etliylacetylene,  C^H^.C^C.CH^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  methylethyl-ethylene  bromide,  C^H^GHBr.CHBr.CH^,  and  forms  the  portion  of  com- 
mercial valerylene  which  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  boils  at  51°  (Eltekoff, 
Bull.  Soc.  Ckim.  [2]  xxix.  210),  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mix- 
ture into  propionic  and  acetic  acids. 

Isopropylacetylene,  (CH3)2CH.C=CH.  Flavitzky  a.  Kriloff  (Ber.  x.  110; 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  xxix.  214)  have  prepared  this  modification  of  valerylene  from 
the  mixture  of  pentylenes  obtained  from  amyl  iodide,  by  heating  the  bromides  of 
these  pentylenes  with  alcoholic  potash  on  a  water-bath  in  a  flask  with  reversed  con- 
denser. According  to  their  observations  it  boils  at  28°-30°,  not  at  35°,  as  found  by 
Bruylants  and  Eltekoff  (p.  1500).  By  oxidation  with  potassium  diehromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  it  yields  acetone  and  lactic  acid,  and  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
it  yields  methylisopropyl  ketone,  {CWfCB..C0.G15?,  together  with  products  of 
higher  boiling  point. 

VAI.ERYI.-TRIIVIETEYI.AIVTlVE01SriUM:  CHI.ORIDE,  (C^H:3)(CH3)3NC1, 
is  prepared  by  digesting  trimethylamine  with  commercial  amylene  chloride  for 
several  days  at  50°-60°.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  forms  a  platinum  salt, 
(Q8jji8]SfCl)2ptCl*  +  H^O,  which  crystallises  in  hemispherical  groups  of  irregular  laminae. 
The  gold  salt,  which  is  anhydrous,  melts  when  heated,  without  loss  of  weight,  and 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling  (Harnack,  Chem.  Centr.  1876,  560). 

VAITAmuiVI.  Atomic  weight  51.  Lockyer  has  detected  this  element  in  the 
sun  by  the  coincidence  of  nine  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  in  that  of  incandescent 
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vanadium  {Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxvii.  279).  The  presence  of  vanadium  in  a  meteorite 
from  Adare,  Coimty  Limerick,  has  been  demonstrated  by  K.  Apjohn  {Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxvii.  104). 

J.  Walz  {Arner.  Chemist,  vi.  453)  has  demonstrated  the  widely  diffused  occurrence 
of  vanadium,  especially  in  primary  iron  ores,  having  found  it  in  all  the  American 
magnetic  iron  ores  which  he  examined.  He  has  also  observed  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  occurrence  of  vanadic  and  titanic  acid,  all  the  ores  wliich  contain  the 
latter  in  relatively  large  quantity  being  also  proportionately  rich  in  the  former. 

On  the  preparation  of  Vanadium  from  the  uranium  ore  of  Joachimsthal,  see  Patera 
{l)ingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxxi.  556). 

On  the  physiological  action  of  Vanadium,  see  J.  Priestley  {Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xxiv. 
40;  Jahrcsb.f.  Chem.  1877,  887). 

On  the  industrial  uses  of  Vanadium  compounds,  see  J.  Philipp  {HofmawCs  Ent 
wickelung  der  Chemischen  Industrie,  p.  836)  and  E.  v.  Wagner  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii. 
631). 

Estimation. — To  estimate  small  quantities  of  vanadium  in  silicates,  V.  Roussel 
(Compt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  1102)  fuses  the  substance  with  sodium  carbonate;  oxidises  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  ;  exhausts  the  cooled  and  pulverised  melt  with  boil- 
ing water ;  washes  it  completely  ;  evaporates ;  precipitates  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate ;  filters  ;  adds  ammonium  sulphide  ;  leaves  the  liquid  at  rest  for  several  days ; 
again  filters  ;  adds  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down  vanadium  sulphide  mixed 
with  sulphur;  and  weighs  the  precipitate  after  expelling  the  free  sulphur  by  ignition. 

Por  the  volumetric  analysis  of  vaiiadium  sulphates  and  double  sulphates  with  alkali- 
metals,  Gerland  {Ber.  x.  1216)  reduces  the  vanadic  acid  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid 
to  vanadium  tetroxide,  which  is  stable  in  acid  solution,  but  is -completely  oxidised  to 
vanadic  acid  by  permanganate.  On  the  other  hand,  vanadium  tetroxide  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  the  titration  of  permanganate  solutions. 

To  separate  vanadium  from  thallium,  Carnelley  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  323)  mixes  the 
solution  of  the  two  metals  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid ; 
precipitates  the  thallium  with  potassium  iodide ;  evaporates  the  filtrate ;  fuses  the 
residue  with  sodium  carbonate  ;  and  saturates  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  melt  with 
sal-ammoniac.  The  ammonium  metavanadate  which  separates  after  twelve  hours  is 
washed,  first  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  then  with  alcohol,  and  con- 
verted by  ignition  into  vanadium  pentoxide. 

Vanadic  acid  may  be  separated  from  alumina  by  dissolving  the  compound  (arden- 
nite,  for  example)  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digesting  the  solution 
for  a  short  time  on  the  water-bath  -with,  a  few  drops  of  phosphoric  acid,  whereby  the 
aluminium  vanadate  is  completely  converted  into  aluminium  phosphate,  which  may  be 
completely  precipitated  by  ammonia,  while  the  whole  of  the  vanadium  remains  in 
solution  (BettendorlF,  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  clx.  126). 

Com'pounds  of  Vanadium. 

Etbylocliloride,  V(OC'H^)-CP.  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  oxide  on  vanadium  oxychloride.  Equal  parts  of  ether  and  the  oxychloride  are 
digested  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  closed  vessel  at  60°-70°,  and  the  lighter  of  the 
liquids  thereby  formed  is  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  160-200  mm.,  whereby  the 
ethylochloride  is  obtained  in  shining  needle-shaped  crystals  melting  at  a  temperature 
below  20°.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  ethyl  oxide,  vanadium  pentoxide, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  changes  spontaneously  into  a  brown  liquid  even  in  a  sealed 
tube  (P.  P.  Bedson,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  309). 

Ferrocyanides.    See  Cyanides  (p.  618). 

Fluoride.  According  to  A.  Guyard  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  xxv.  350)  an  anhydrous 
vanadium  fluoride  is  given  off  in  yellow  vapours,  when  the  oxyfluoride  obtained  by 
treating  vanadic  acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol  is  heated  to  redness. 

Oxytaaloid  Compounds.  The  tetr oxychloride  or  vanadic  oxychlo- 
ride, V-0'*Cr- +  5H-0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  vanadic  acid  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  reducing  the  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  On  evaporating  to  drjmess 
on  the  water-bath,  the  oxychloride  remains  as  a  brown  amorphous  substance  which 
forms  a  blue  solution  with  water  and  a  bro^vm  solution  with  alcohol  and  strong  liydro- 
ehloric  acid  (J.  K.  Crow,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  453).  The  same  compound  is  described 
by  A.  Guyard  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  350  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  173),  who,  however, 
calls  it  chlorure  vanadeux. 

The  corresponding  oxybromide  {hromure  vanadeux),  easily  obtained  by  treating 
vanadic  acid  with  bromine-water  and  alcohol,  or  with  hydrobromic  acid,  resembles 
the  oxychloride,  but  decomposes  more  readily,  with  formation  of  vanadium  tetroxide. 
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To  obtain  it  in  the  dry  state  the  solution  must  be  evaporated  at  a  temperature  below 
80°  (Guyard,  loc.  cit.) 

The  oxy  iodide,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodicacid  on  the  tetroxide,  resembles 
the  preceding  compounds,  and  forms  in  the  dry  state  a  blackish-green,  uncrystallisable 
mass. 

The  oxyfluoride,  obtained  by  treating  vanadic  acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a 
little  alcohol,  is  less  easily  decomposible  than  the  preceding  compounds.  At  a  red 
heat  it  is  at  first  resolved  into  hydrogen  fluoride  and  vanadium  tetroxide,  but  after- 
wards gives  oif  thick  yellow  vapours  of  anhydrous  vanadium  fluoride  (Guyard). 

A  silicofluoride  of  vanadium  is  obtamed  by  treating  vanadic  acid  with  silico- 
fluoric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  solution,  which  is  blue  at  first,  be- 
comes green  when  concentrated,  and  ultimately  yields  a  greyish  uncrystallisable  mass 
(Guyard), 

Oxides  and  Oxy-salts  of  Vauadium.  Tetroxide  or  Hypovanadic 
Oxide,  V'^O''.  This  oxide,  obtained  either  by  slow  oxidation  of  the  trioxide  in  contact 
with  the  air,  or  by  heating  the  tetroxychloride,  V-O^CP,  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide, 
is  a  dark  green,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alkalis  and  in 
acids.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
the  pentoxide. 

The  hydrate,  V-0\7H-'0,  prepared  by  careful  precipitation  of  the  sulphate  or  chlo- 
ride, and  filtered  and  dried  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  forms  a  black  amorphous  mass 
having  a  vitreous  fracture.  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  called  Hypovana- 
dates,  and  with  acids,  forming  the  Vanadyl  Salts. 

Hypovanadates.  The  potassium  salt,  (V^O^y-'K-O  +  7 H^O,  forms  dark  brown, 
shining  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  potash-ley,  quite  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  The  sodium  salt,  (V-0'')-Na20  +  TH'^O,  exhibits  precisely  similar  cha- 
racters. The  ammonium  salt,  (V^0^)-(NH^)20  +  SH^O,  is  a  brown  crystalline  mass. 
The  barium  salt,  (V-'0'')-BaO,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow-brown  precipitate  on  adding 
barium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  V'-^O^CP.  The  lead  salt,  V^O^PbO,  is  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  silver  salt,  V^0*,Ag20,  a  black  crystalline  powder  (J.  K.  Crow,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  XXX  453). 

Vanadyl  Salts  (Crow,  he.  cit. ;  Gcrland,  Ber.  ix.  869,  x.  2109).  Trisulphate, 
V^O^jSSO^ — This  salt  forms  tw^o  hydrates,  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  {a)  The 
insoluble  hydrate,  V^OSSSO*  +  iWO,  is  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  pentoxide 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  oxalic  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  alcohol,  and  evaporating,  whereby  a  blue  syrup  is  obtained,  which  on 
further  heating,  or  better  on  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  the  sparingly 
soluble  hydrate  in  light  blue,  very  slender  needles,  which  may  be  purified  by  pouring 
off  the  mother-liquor,  mixing  them  with  water,  avoiding  all  rise  of  temperature,  and 
washing  them  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  or- better  with  dilute  alcohol.  These 
crystals  dissolve  but  very  slowly  in  cold  water,  and  even  more  slowly  in  dilute  alcohol, 
but  are  quickly  dissolved  by  hot  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air  they  deliquesce  to  a 
blue  mass  having  the  consistence  of  honey,  {b)  More  soluble  hydrate,  V^0*,3S0^ 
+  15H''0.  This  hydrate  is  obtained  by  treating  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  above- 
described  crystals  with  strong  alcohol  and  repeatedly  kneading  the  precipitate  with 
fresh  quantities  of  alcohol ;  it  then  forms  a  transparent  waxy  mass,  which  is  not 
altered  even  by  prolonged  sojourn  over  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  either  of  these  hydrates  mixed  with  ammonium  vanadate  assumes  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  remains  clear  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  boiling  deposits  a  black 
precipitate,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  hard  specular 
crust,  the  solution  at  the  same  time  becoming  lighter  in  colour.  Sodium  phosphate 
produces  in  the  same  solution  a  greenish-blue  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  reagent  and  in  acetic  acid.  Normal  potassium  chromate  forms  a  yell  w-brown 
precipitate.  Vanadyl  trisulphate  unites  with  potassium  sulphate,  forming  an  easily 
soluble  double  salt,  V-0\3S0^  +  K^SO',  which  dries  up  over  sulphuric  acid  to  a  clear 
syrup,  and  separates  after  some  time  in  the  form  of  a  light  blue  powder  (Gerland). 
A  hexhydraie,  V'-'0\3S0^+  6K-0,  is  formed  on  evaporating  the  blue  solution  obtained 
by  reduction  of  vanadium  pentoxide  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  (Crow). 

Bisulphate,  V-0*,2S0^ — This  salt  is  known  in  two  modifications — one  soluble,  the 
other  insoluble,  in  cold  water.  The  insoluble  modification  is  formed  on  heating  a 
solution  of  vanadium  tetroxide  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours  to  the 
boiling  point  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  as  a  heavy  microcrystalline  powder,  having 
a  light  grey-green  colour.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  acquires  a  faint 
blue  colour  on  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  more  quickly  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid.    By  prolonged  heating  at  400°  it  acquires  a  pure  greenish- 
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blue  colour,  and  is  converted,  without  change  of  composition,  into  the  soluble  modifi- 
cation. In  this  state  the  salt  dissolves  completely  when  heated  with  water  in  sealed 
tubes  at  130°,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  over  sulphuric 
acid,  leaves  a  hard,  resinous,  transparent  mass ;  and  this,  when  moistened  with  dilute 
alcohol,  changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  into  a  conglomerate  of  fine  blue  radiate 
crystals,  having  the  composition  V20*,2SO^  +  7H-'0,  and  identical  with  the  salt  which 
Crow  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  trisulphate  {CJmn.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  453). 
The  crystals,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  swell  up  considerably,  absorbing  6  mol.  H-^O 
more,  and  even  deliquesce  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere,  but  effloresce  and  turn  white 
in  dry  air.  A  decahydrate,  V'0»,2S0^  +  lOH-0,  separates  in  groups  of  deep  blue 
crystals  an  inch  long  from  the  solution  of  the  preceding  hydrate,  when  left  to  itself 
for  a  month ;  it  is  also  formed  on  moistening  the  amorphous  sulphate  with  water. 
Of  the  10  mol.  water  of  crystallisation  five  are  given  olf  very  quickly  at  100°,  two 
more  slowly,  while  the  last  three  cannot  be  driven  olf  even  at  130°  (Gerland,  Ber.  x. 
2109). 

Acid  Vanadyl  Sulphates. — Crow  {Chein.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  455),  by  dissolving  vanadic 
oxide  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  reducing  the  solution  with  sulphurous  acid,  ob- 
tained an  acid  vanadyl  sulphate  as  a  light  blue  crystalline  powder,  having  the  compo- 
sition V^O ',3S03  +  6H-0  or  V-OS2SO^H2SO*  +  5R'0.  Gerland  {loc.  cit.)  has  prepared 
two  more  of  these  salts.  A  solution  of  vanadium  tetroxide  in  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  deposits  an  abundance  of  small  blue  transparent  crystals,  grouped  in  crusts ; 
they  are  very  deliquescent,  and  in  contact  with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  are  thrown  into 
rapid  movement,  and  either  dissolve  or  are  converted  into  small  silvery  scales,  which, 
when  strongly  magnified,  appear  as  square  plates  or  groups  of  cubes.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  crusts  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  V'-0^2S0^,H'S0^  +  3H-0  ; 
that  of  the  scales  by  V20^2SO^H2SO^  +  2H"^0.  This  last  compound  is  formed  in 
larger  quantity  when  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide  in  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
heated  at  140''-160°,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  to  exist  ready-formed  in  the 
crusts  above-mentioned.  This  acid  vanadyl  sulphate,  like  many  other  vanadium  com- 
pounds, possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  carrying  down  other  soluble  salts 
with  it  (Gerland). 

Vanadic  Sulphates,  or  Sulphates  of  Vanadium  Pentoxide  (Gerland, 
Ber.  xi.  98  ;  Chem.  News,  xxxvii.  127,  138).  The  pentoxide  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid  more  or  less  readily,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  the 
fused  oxide  dissolving  more  slowly  than  that  prepared  by  the  ignition  of  ammonium 
vanadate.  The  trisulphate,  V20S3SO^  is  prepared  by  dissolving  vanadic  oxide  in 
excees  of  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  temperature,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  being 
afterwards  removed  by  heating  in  an  air-bath  at  200°.  The  dry  residue  thus  obtained 
is  covered  on  the  surface  with  a  green  compound,  V20-,2SO^  which  is  insoluble  in 
water ;  and  under  this  is  the  red  crystalline  compound,  ¥'•^0^,380^  This  latter  salt 
absorbs  water  from  the  air,  forming  a  red  syrup,  which,  on  addition  of  water,  is  de- 
composed, vanadic  acid  separating  out.  The  separation  of  the  two  above-named 
sulphates  is  effected  by  heating  the  mixture  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  V-0'-,2S0^  remain- 
ing undissolved. 

V■•^0^3S0*  is  also  formed  by  boiling  the  pentoxide  in  sulpluiric  acid,  and  separates 
in  ruby-red  transparent  octohedrons ;  but  if  the  boiling  be  continued  for  some  time,  it 
crystallises  in  golden-yellow  needles.  The  simultaneous  formation  of  V20-',2SO^  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  trisulphate  absorbs  moisture,  render  its  preparation  and 
analysis  difficult. 

Solutions  of  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  heated  for  some  time  at  130°-150°, 
yield  an  opaque  red  crystalline  crust,  which  Fritsche  regarded  as  V-O^H-0,2S03 
{Jahresb.  1851,  35),  but  which,  according  to  Gerland,  is  an  impure  anhydrous  bisul- 
phate,  V-0^2S0^  This  basic  sulphate  is,  however,  more  readily  obtained  by  heating 
the  normal  salt  (V'^0^3S0^)  at  the  temperature  of  melting  lead,  until  sulphuric 
anhydride  ceases  to  be  expelled.  Thus  prepared,  the  basic  sulphate  is  a  red  crystal- 
line mass,  deliquescing  in  moist  air  to  a  brown  solution,  which,  on  dilution  with 
water,  yields  a  precipitate  of  vanadic  oxide. 

Dialysis  of  a  Solution  of  Vanadic  Acid  in  Sulphuric  Acid.  —  l.  When  a  solution  of 
V'-O*  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  dialysed  in'o  water,  sulphuric 
acid  at  first  diffuses  out  rapidly,  and  a  solution  is  left  m  the  dialyser,  containing 
vanadic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  3  molecules  of  the  former  to 
1  molecule  of  the  latter.  If  the  diffusion  be  continued  for  some  time,  the  dialysed 
product  contains  vanadic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  2  molecules  to 
1  molecule. 

2.  When  a  solution  of  V^O*  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  is  dialysed  into  water,  the 
sulphuric  acid  diffuses  out,  and  vanadic  acid  separates  in  the  dialyser,  whilst  the  liquid 
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contains  sulphuric  and  vanadic  acids  in  the  proportion  of  1  molecule  to  1'32  molecule. 
This  difference  in  the  two  cases  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cold  solution 
contains  only  a  molecular  compound  of  V^O*  and  H^SO'',  whilst  the  solution  prepared 
by  the  aid  of  heat  contains  the  atomic  compound  V20-^(S0*)^ 

Double  >SM^^^a?!es.  — Calculated  quantities  of  ¥^02(80*)^  andK^gQ*  dissolvedin  water 
and  mixed,  yield,  on  heating  to  a  blood  beat,  amber-coloured  crystals,  grouped  in  trans- 
parent or  turbid  nodules.  The  crystals  have  the  composition  K20,V^0^2SO^+  GH^O, 
and  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  liberation  of  vanadic  acid  as  a  brown  mud  con- 
taining some  potassium. 

Ammonium  sulphate  forms  a  double  salt  similar  to  the  potassium  double  salt, 
having  the  composition  (NH^)'0,V'^0^2S0^  +  It  crystallises  in  nodular  masses 

formed  of  needles  grouped  together,  and  dissolves  in  water  without  separation  of 
vanadic  acid.  The  sulphates  of  sodium  and  magnesium  do  not  form  double  salts  with 
vanadic  sulphate. 

Metavanadic  Acid,  VO^H. — Gerland  {Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  2)  prepares  this  acid  by 
mixing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  in  large  excess,  then  adding  ammonium  vanadate  in  saturated  solution 
till  a  permanent  precipitate  appears,  and  slowly  heating  the  mixture  to  75°,  when 
gold-like  scales  of  vanadic  acid  form  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  hours.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  then  washed 
with  water  and  dried,  but  it  still  retains  traces  of  ammonia.  Metavanadic  acid  may 
also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  ammonium  vanadate  with  a  copper  salt,  separating 
the  precipitated  cupric  vanadate,  and  warming  the  remaining  solution.  The  acid 
thereupon  separates  and  may  be  purified  from  copper  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Metavanadic  acid  is  highly  hygroscopic,  suffers  no  change  at  160°,  but  loses  its 
water  at  higher  temperatures.  The  filtrate  from  the  copper  vanadate,  if  kept  for  ten 
days,  remains  clear  on  boiling.  The  original  liquor  evaporated  in  a  thin  layer  at  low 
temperature,  leaves  a  crystalline  residue,  forming  with  cold  water  a  clear  solution 
which,  when  heated  to  76°,  deposits  metavanadic  acid  in  scales. 

Vanadates.  The  following  vanadates  have  been  examined  by  J.  A.  Norblad 
(^Ber.  viii.  126). 


K20,V205    .    .    .  lenticular  crystals. 

K20,V205  +  2HO  .  capillary  needles. 
2K2o,V205  +  .  monoclinic. 

K^0,2T'0^  +  m^O  orange  red. 
2(K20,2V205)  4- 7H20  laminae    having  a 
golden  lustre. 

K20,3V-0\ 


K20,3V''05  +  6H20  .    .  insoluble. 
Na20,V20^ 
Na20,V20^  +  4H20. 
2Na20,3V205  +  9H20. 
Na20,3V-05  +  9H20. 
Li20,2V-05  +  9H20. 
(NH*)20,3V20^    V.  Hauer's  salt  with 
6H20  (v.  990)  was  not  obtained. 


Ammonium  V anadate. — This  salt,  when  precipitated  by  ammonium  chloride 
from  a  solution  of  sodium  vanadate,  is  obtained  pure  and  free  from  fixed  alkali, 
whereas  when  a  potassium  salt  is  used,  a  certain  portion  of  potassium  vanadate 
always  goes  down  with  the  precipitate  (Gerland,  Chem.  News,  xxxvi.  29). 

The  reactions  of  ammonium  vanadate  with  various  organic  substances  of  technical 
importance  have  been  examined  by  K.  v.  Wagner  (JDingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii.  631). 

With  tannin-solution  this  salt  forms  a  blue-black  precipitate,  which  remains  sus- 
pended in  theUiquid  for  several  days,  making  it  like  ink,  A  similar  precipitate  is 
formed  with  gallic  acid,  but  it  settles  down  more  quickly.  Pyrogallol  forms  no  pre- 
cipitate, but  a  deep  black-blue  liquid  excellently  adapted  for  use  with  steel  pens. 
Maclurin  in  aqueous  solution  also  forms  a  deep  black  liquid  with  a  greenish  tinge  ; 
catechol  reacts  in  like  manner.  HcBmatoxylin  yields  a  deep  black-blue  liquid,  which 
may  be  used  as  ink.  With  solution  of  logwood-extract  and  ammonium  vanadate,  a  fine 
black  colour  may  be  produced  on  wool  or  silk,  by  the  usual  dyeing  process  for  woad- 
or  chrome-black,  the  chromate  being  replaced  by  vanadate.  Extract-solutions  of 
Brazil-wood  produce  with  the  vanadate  at  boiling  heat  a  black-brown  dyeing  liquid ; 
pure  hraziWi  acquires  only  a  dark  violet  colour.  A  decoction  of  fustic  forms  with 
the  vanad'ate  a  blackish-green  ink.  The  vanadate  solution  produces  no  coloration 
with  phenol,  salicylic  acid,  resorcinol,  quinol,  caffeine,  eosin,  or  fiuoreseein.  Lastly, 
Wagner  recommends  ammonium  vanadate  for  detecting  the  addition  of  tannin  to  red 
wines,  which  when  thus  adulterated  produce  inky  liquids,  whereas  with  pure  wines 
only  red-brown  colorations  are  obtained. 

Silver  Vanadates. — An  octovanadate,  Ag^2y8Q26^  obtained  as  a  dark  yellow 
precipitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  the  corresponding  sodium  salt. 
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Sp.  gr.  =  5-67  at  18°  One  part  of  it  dissolves  in  21,414  pts.  water  at  14°,  in  13,617 
pts.  at  160°.  Th.Q  pyrovanadate,  Ag^V'-O^,  is  obtained,  likewise  by  precipitation,  from 
the  corresponding  sodium  salt. 

Sodium  Vanadates. — The  octovanadate,  Ag'-V^O-'^,  with  4  or  12  mol.  H-0,  is 
formed  by  fusing  6  mol.  sodium  carbonate  with  4  mol.  vanadium  pentoxide.  On  dis- 
solving the  melt  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  at  rest 
for  some  time,  the  salt  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
(Carnelley). 

Thallium  Vanadates.  (Carnelley,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  323). — These  salts 
for  the  most  part  differ  greatly  in  character  from  the  phosphates  of  the  alkali-metals 
and  of  thallium,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  vanadates  of  silver  and  lead. 
Thallium  orthov  ana  date,  TPVO^  is  formed  by  fusing  together  at  a  moderate  heat 
3  mol.  thallium  carbonate  and  1  mol.  vanadium  pentoxide,  a  red  mass  being  thereby 
produced,  which  yields  a  light  brown  powder.  The  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  8-6  at  17°  ; 
it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  although  it  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  the  thallium 
vanadates.  It  dissolves  in  999  pts.  water  at  15°,  and  in  574  pts.  at  100°.  The 
'pyrovanadate,  Tl-^V-O^  is  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  precipitate  on  mixing  the  cold 
solutions  of  thallium  sulphate  and  sodium  orthovanadate,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time 
becoming  strongly  alkaline: 

2T1-S0^  +  2Na3VO^  =  TPV^O'  +  2Na-S0^  +  Na-O. 

The  same  salt  is  formed  by  fusing  2  mol.  thallium  carbonate  with  1  mol.  V'-O^  or 
2  mol.  thallium  carbonate  with  1  mol.  thallium  octovanadate  : 

2TPC03  +  TP-V8026  =  4TPV20^  +  200^. 

Thallium  pyrovanadate  is  a  light  yellow  or  cream-coloured  powder;  the  sp.  gr.  of  the 
precipitated  salt  at  18*5°  is  8-21  ;  that  of  the  salt  obtained  by  fusion  is  8*812  at  the 
same  temperature.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  4,996  pts.  water  at  14°,  and  in 
3,840  pts.  at  100°.  Thallium  octovanadate,  TP-V^O-s  or  6T1-0,4V20^  analogous  to 
Fleitraann  a.  Henneberg's  sodium  octophosphate  (v.  537),  is  prepared  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  sodium  pyrovanadate,  leaving  it  to  cool,  and  then  adding  a  cold  solution 
of  thallium  sulphate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  It  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  silver  chloride,  but  changes  on  standing,  especially  if  the  precipitate  be  stirred, 
into  a  fine  dense  yellow  powder.  The  filtrate  contains  caustic  soda,  so  that  the  re- 
action may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

6T1-S0^  +  4lSI'a*V20^  =  Tl'-V^O-^  +  6Na-S0^  +  2Na20. 

Sp.  gr.  8'59  at  17'5°.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  3,406  pts.  water  at  8*59°,  and  in 
3,533  pts.  at  ,100°.  Thallium  decavanadate,  TP-V^^O^^  is  formed  on  adding  thallium 
sulphate  to  a  boiled  and  cooled  solution  of  sodium  pyrovanadate  containing  an  excess 
of  vanadium  pentoxide,  and  separates  as  a  white  precipitate,  becoming  light  yellow 
on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  thallium  sulphate.  The  filtrate  contains  free  soda. 
The  salt  forms  a  light  yellow  powder,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  7"86  at  17°.  One  part 
of  it  dissolves  in  9,372  pts.  water  at  11°  and  in  3,366  pts.  at  100°.  Thallium  meta- 
vanadate,  TIVO",  obtained  by  fusing  1  mol.  thallium  carbonate  with  1  mol.  V-O^, 
is  a  dark- coloured,  scaly,  crystalline  mass,  yielding-  a  slate-grey  powder.  Sp.  gr. 
6-019  at  17°.  One  part  dissolves  in  11,534  pts.  water  at  11°,  and  in  4,756  pts.  at 
100°.  Tetradecavaoiadate,  Tl^V^'^O^^  When  thallium  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  ammonium  metavanadate,  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  gradually  be- 
comes darker,  and  changes  on  standing  into  a  dirty  white  crystalline  powder,  which  on 
addition  of  more  thallium  sulphate,  or  spontaneously  after  some  time,  acquires  a 
reddish  colour.  This  product  is  the  tetradecavanadate.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  on 
adding  an  excess  of  thallium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  the  decavanadate. 

Native  Vanadates.  Mottramite ,  a  basic  vanadate  of  copper  and  lead,  occurring 
in  ervst.illine  or  amorphous  incrustations  on  the  keuper  sandstone  of  Alderley  Edge 
and  Mot  tram  St.  Andrews,  Cheshire,  has  been  analysed  by  H.  E.  Roscoe  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  XXV.  111).  The  layers,  which  are  for  the  most  part  only  3-4  mm.  thick,  and 
the  more  rarely  occurring  lumps  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  are  either  red-brown,  opaque, 
and  massive,  or  are  made  up  of  very  small  needles,  black  by  reflected,  yellow  by 
transmit  tt  d  light.  The  direct  results  of  analysis  are  given  under  Nos.  1  and  2,  the 
mean  under  No,  3  ;  No.  4  gives  the  corrected  values,  after  deduction  of  adventitious 
constituents,  and  No,  5  the  values  calculated  from  the  formula 


(Pb,Cu)3V20«  +  2(Pb,Cu)(OH)2. 
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V=0»       PbO       CaO   FeO,ZnO,MnO  CaO     MgO     H^'O     H*0(^)  SiO'  ' 

1  (found)  16-78    50*49    16-72       2-52      2-61    0-37    3-63    0-22    0-87  =  97'21 

2  „       17-49    51-45    18-48       2-52       1-64    0  16    3-63    0-22    1-25  =  96-84 

3  (mean)  17-14    50-97    19-10      2-52      .2-13    0-26    3-63    0-22    1-06  -  97-03 

4  (corr.)    18-87    56-12    21-02        ~         —      —     3-99     —      —    =  100 

5  (calc.)    18-74    57-18    20  39        —         —      _     3  69     _      —    =  100 

(')  Hygroscopic. 

Another  vanadate  of  copper  and  lead,  called  Psittacitiite,  occurs  in  finch-green, 
occasionally  botryoi'dal  crusts  on  quartz,  accompanying  gold,  cerussite,  copper-pyrites, 
and  brown  haematite,  in  several  mines  of  the  Silver  Star  District,  Montana,  especially 
the  Iron  Eoad  and  New  Career  mines.  Its  analysis  by  F.  A.  Grenth  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3], 
xii.  35)  leads  to  the  formula  3(3PbO,V20^)  +  3CuO,V205  +  6(CuO,H20)  +  12^0,  the 
values  calculated  from  which  are  given  below  (No.  6)  : — 


1  (found) 

PbO 
41-36 

CuO 
14-34 

14-64 

H^O 
7-42 

SiO= 
1513 

APO* 
1-29 

Fe=0='  MgO 
2-72  nndet. 

CuO 
undet. 
.  ..  ._  — 1 

2  „ 

50-17 

16-66 

19-05 

undet. 

7-60 

3  „ 

42-89 

14-72 

15-87 

undet. 

10-10 

3-83 

2-19  6-65 

01 5 

4  „ 

27-12 

9-75 

9-96 

undet. 



48-84 

5 

6  (calc.) 

42-38 
53-15 

15-03 
18-95 

15-77 
19-32 

7-25 
7-58 

15-57 

4-00 

Vo  Iborthite,  a  vanadate  occurring  at  "Woskresowskoi,  in  thegovernment  of  Perm, 
Kussia,  as  a  crystalline  coating  on  the  granules  and  in  the  cavities  of  an  argillaceous 
quartz-conglomerate,  has  been  analysed  by  Genth  {Zeitschr.  f.  Kryst.  ii.  12),  who 
refers  the  analyses  (1  and  2),  after  deduction  of  impurities,  to  the  formula 
(iBa,|Ca,|Cu)3V-^0«  +  3CuH-0  +  12H20  (No.  3),  closely  related  to  that  of  psittacinite. 

SiO^        APO^       Fe^O^        MgO         CuO  CaO         BaO         V=0^  H"0(') 

(1)  1-38       4-45       1-77       3-01       34-04       4-29       4  29       13-62  33-15 

(2)  1-36       4-78       0-45       1  42       38  01       4-49       4-30       13-59  31-60 

(3)  _         _         —         _        38-41       6-77       6  17       19-63  29-02 

(0  Determined  by  difference. 

Boscoelite. — This  name  has  been  given  by  J.  Blake  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xii.  31)  to 
a  mineral  found  in  a  gold-mine  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  serves  as  a  matrix  for  gold. 
It  occurs  in  radiating  and  foliated  talc-like  masses,  filling  cavities  in  a  schistose  por- 
phyry. It  is  of  a  greenish-grey  colour,  opaque  when  seen  in  mass,  but  translucent  in 
thin  splinters.  Lustre  subvitreous  to  fatty  ;  hardness  about  equal  to  that  of  talc  ; 
specific  gravity  =2-902. 

Two  analyses  gave  the  following  results  : — 

(1) 
(2) 

Mea 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  formula  2(AW,V20=^)  +  2K20,9Si02  +  H^O  or 
4A1V0*  +  K'^Si^O^"  +  H-0,  a  portion  of  the  alumina  being  replaced  by  the  sesquioxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  and  a  portion  of  the  potash  by  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda 
(Roscoe,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxv.  109).  See  also  Genth,  Chem.  News,  xxxiv.  78;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xxxi.  175. 

Fluoroxyvanadates  (H.  Baker,  Che^n.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  388).  Laminar  Potassium 
FluoToxyvanadafe,  6KF,V20^2VOF3  +  2H20,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  vanadium 
pentoxide  in  acid  potassium  fluoride,  the  dissolution  being  attended  with  rise  of 
temperature,  and  separates  from  the  liquid  on  cooling  in  yellow  crystalline  spherules 
made  up  of  groups  of  small  hexagonal  tablets.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  deep 
yellow  colour. 

The  needle-shaped  'potassium  salt,  3IIKF2,2VOF3,  is  formed  on  dissolving  the 
preceding  salt  in  warm  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  in  tufts  of  long 
slender  needles,  which  smell  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  attack  glass  quickly,  and  are  decom- 
posed with  effervescence  by  cold  sulphuric  acid. 

Ammonium  Fluoroxyvanadates  are  easily  formed  by  dissolving  vanadium  pentoxide 
in  acid  ammonium  fluoride.  The  solution,  if  rich  in  vanadium,  does  not  crystallise  on 
standing,  but  on  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrogen-ammonium  fluoride  deposits 


SiO^ 

v=o» 

APO' 

Fe^'O' 

Mn^'O^ 

MgO 

CaO 

K^O 

Na'O 

H'O 

41-25 

28  85 

14-34 

1-04 

1-45 

1-96 

•61 

8-25 

0-72 

0-94 

28-36 

13-94 

1-23 

0-85 

2-06 

•62 

8-87 

0-92 

1-22 

41-25 

28-60 

14-14 

1-13 

1-15 

2-01 

•61 

8-56 

0-82 

1-08 
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faintly  yellowish,  nacreous,  translucent,  extremely  thin  hexagonal  laminae  of  Laminar 
Ammonium  Fluoroxy vanadate.  Its  aqueous  solution ,  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
hydrogen-ammonium  fluoride,  yields  a  light  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  Tyra- 
midal  Ammonium  Fluoroxy  vanadate.  This  salt  has  a  yellow  colour,  very  much  like 
that  of  potassium  monochromate,  and  approximates  in  crystalline  form  to  the  regular 
octohedron,  but  its  behaviour  to  polarised  light  shows  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
regular  system.  By  dissolving  it  in  warm  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution 
to  cool,  Needle-shaped  Ammo)iium  Fluoroxyvanadate,  3(NH'')HF2,3VOF^  is  obtained 
in  light  yellow  needles  or  prisms,  which  smell  of  hydrofluoric  acid  when  dry,  effervesce 
with  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  laid  on  glass  acquire  a  reddish  colour,  with  sepa- 
ration of  vanadic  acid.  Ammonium  Fluoroxyhypovanadate,  2NH^F,V0F^  is  obtained 
by  adding  hydrogen-ammonium  fluoride  to  vanadium  tetroxide  prepared  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of  the  pentoxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  then 
separates  in  clear  blue  monoclinic  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  oo  P  .  OP.  often 
with  an  indication  of  +P.  Axial  ratio,  a\  h  =  0-9653  :  1.  Axial  angle,  38°  2'.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcoliol.  The  salt  is  not  attacked  by  cold  sulphuric 
acid. 

Zinc  Fluoroxyvanadate,  ZnF2,ZnO,2VOF=' +  14H''0,  is  formed  on  dissolving 
zinc  carbonate  and  vanadium  pentoxide  in  the  calculated  proportion  in.  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  hard  yellow  monoclinic  prisms, 
ooP  .  coPoo  .  ooPoo  .  OP  .  +Poo,  and  having  approximately  the  axial  ratio 
a  \h  '.  c?  =  0*93  :  1  .'  0'83,  and  the  axial  angle  46°.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  decom- 
poses slowly,  becoming  covered  with  a  brown  to  light  red  film. 

VAirZIiZiA.  Tiemann  a.  Haarmann  {Ber.  ix.  1287)  have  found  the  following 
proportions  of  vanillin  in  different  sorts  of  vanilla:  Mexican,  1-32  to  1-86  per  cent. ; 
Bourbon,  0' 75  to  2-9  per  cent.;  Java,  rf)6  to  275  per  cent.  These  vanillas  also 
contain  vanillic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  and  a  resin  having  a  very  faint  odour. 
The  benzoic  acid,  said  by  former  investigators  to  be  present  in  vanilla,  was  pro- 
bably A'anillic  acid.  The  aroma  of  the  vanillas  above-mentioned  is  due  entirely  to 
vanillin.  The  West  Indian  variety  called  vanillone  exhibits  different  characters,  its 
odour  strongly  resembling  that  of  a  dilute  solution  of  piperonal.  It  contains  from 
0*4  to  0*7  per  cent,  vanillin,  to  which  there  obstinately  adheres  an  oily  substance, 
probably  another  aldehyde;  the  oil  absorbed  from  it  by  bibulous  paper  smelt  not  like 
piperonal,  but  like  bitter  almond  oil.  The  vanillic  acid  prepared  from  vanillone  was 
contaminated  with  another  substance,  probably  benzoic  acid.  The  heliotrope-like 
odour  of  vanillone  is  perhaps  due  to  vanillin  mixed  wdth  a  small  quantity  of  benzal- 
dehyde.  The  aqueous  extract  of  vanilla  pods  previously  exhausted  with  ether  reduces 
Fehling's  solution,  and  deposits  on  boiling  a  yellow  resin :  hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  water  extracts  a  glucoside  which  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  vanillin. 

On  the  origin  of  vanilla,  its  commercial  varieties,  and  their  preparation  for  the 
market,  see  Pharm.J.  Trans.,  1874. 

On  the  estimation  of  Vanillin  in  Vanilla,  see  p.  306. 

VAM-ZI.I.ZC      or     IVIETHVIiPSlOTOCATECKUIC     ACID,  C^H^O* 
1  3  4  2  3  4 

=  C«H='(C02H)(0CH='X0H),  and  Isovanillic  acid,  C«H3(C02H)(OH)(OCH3).  See 
Benzoic  Acids  (Dioxy-),  p.  289,  and  Protocatechoic  Acid,  pp.  1691-1693. 

Vanillic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  of  creosol,  C^H^'O'  (p.  580),  Pure 
creosol  (b.  p.  220°)  is  converted  by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride  into  acetyl-creosol 
(b.  p.  245°) ;  this  latter  compound  suspended  in  dilute  acetic  acid  is  treated  with 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (1  :  10)  ;  and  the  liquid,  filtered  from  manganese 
dioxide,  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  soda  (to  decompose  aceto-vanillic 
acid),  then  concentrated,  acidulated,  and  agitated  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the 
vanillic  acid  (Tiemann  and  Mendelsohn,  Ber.  ix.  417). 

Alphabomovanillic  Acid,  C^H'^O',  and  its  Derivatives  (Tiemann  a.  Nagai, 
Ber.  X.  201). 

Acet-alphahomovanillic  acid,  C«H3(OCff)(OC-H30).CH=.COOH,  is  formed, 
together  with  acetovanillic  acid,  on  adding  gradually  a  warm  solution  of  50  grams  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  2,000  c.c.  of  water  to  a  solution  of  15  grams  of  aceteu- 
genol  (p.  762)  in  20  c.c,  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms, 
which  dissolve  easily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  140°.  When 
heated  above  its  melting  point  for  some  time,  it  gives  off  acetic  acid,  and  yields 
alphahomovanillic  acid.  By  prolonged  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  converted 
into  protocatechuic  acid.  Its  solution  in  acetic  acid  is  converted  by  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate  into  acetovanillic  aoid. 

AlphaJwmovanillic    acid,   C«H3(OCH3)(OH).CH-.COOH,    is  formed,   as  above 
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stated,  when  a  solution  of  acet-alphahoraovanillic  acid  in  soda-ley  is  heated  for  some 
time.  It  crystallises  from  boiling  water  or  benzene  in  distinct  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  melt  at  142°-143°  and  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  coloured  green  by  ferric  chloride.  The  acid  forms  crystallisable  and  easily 
soluble  ammonium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  barium  salts,  and  sparingly  soluble  lead, 
silver,  and  zinc  salts,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl-group  of  the  acid  is  re- 
placed by  the  respective  metallic  radicles.  It  appears  also  to  form  another  class  of 
salts,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxy]  in  the  benzene-residue  is  likewise 
replaced,  but  these  are  obtained  with  difficulty.  Solutions  of  the  alkali-salts  do  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

Creosol  (homoguaiacoV),  C^H='(CH=^)(OCH=')(OH),  one  of  the  constituents  of  beech- 
wood-tar,  is  formed  by  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  the  calcium  salt  of 
alphahomovanillic  acid  is  mixed  with  calcium  hydrate  and  sand,  and  submitted  to  dry 
distillation.  It  is  more  easily  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  this  process  than  by 
treatment  of  the  tar,  which  yields  it  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Alfhahomo'protocatechuic  acid,  C''H^(0H)2.CH^.C00H,  is  formed  when  alphaho- 
movanillic acid  is  heated  to  170°-180°  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  crystallises  in  brilliant  transparent  needles,  which  melt  at  127°  and  dissolve 
easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  yields  well-characterised  crystallisable  salts 
by  substitution  of  metallic  radicles  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl-group.  Basic 
salts  also  are  formed  by  the  further  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl-group, 
but  they  appear  to  be  unstable. 

The  calcium  salt  of  alphahomoprotocatechuic  acid,  when  distilled  with  calcium 
hydrate,  yields  homocatechol,  C^H^(CH^)(OH)'^,  a  thick,  colourless,  uncrys- 
tallisable  liquid  which  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and  in  its 
cshemical  properties  closely  resembles  catechol. 

1  3  4 

VANIUXM-,  C8H«0^  =  C«.COH.H.OCH3.0H.H2.  Methyl-protocatechuic  Alde- 
hyde (p.  305). — This  compound  is  a  constituent  of  Siamese  benzoin.  To  prepare  it 
therefrom,  2  pts.  of  the  finely  pulverised  resin  are  stirred  up  to  a  paste  with  1  pt.  of 
slaked  lime,  and  12  pts.  of  boiling  water  are  added  with  constant  agitation.  The 
acidulated  solution,  separated  from  benzoic  acid,  yields  to  ether  (together  with  a 
little  more  benzoic  acid),  vanillin,  and  a  compound  which  dissolves  with  yellow  colour 
in  alkalis.  The  vanillin  is  purified  by  means  of  sodium  bisulphite.  It  crystallises 
remarkably  well  from  light  petroleum  boiling  at  90°.  It  melts  at  81°  (Jannasch  a. 
Eump,  Ber.  xi.  1634). 

VAWISiIiODIACETOlTikMSMrE,  C'-^H^^NO^  (Heintz,  Liehig's  Annalen, 
csciv.  53).  This  base  is  obtained  by  boiling  together  equal  parts  of  vanillin  and  acid 
diacetonamine  oxalate  in  10  pts.  alcohol,  whereupon  a^ne  powder  separates,  consist- 
ing of  neutral  vanillodiacetonamine  oxalate,  which  may  be  separated  from  admixed 
ammonium  oxalate  by  boiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  free  base 
separated  from  the  solution  of  this  salt  by  sodium  carbonate  is  a  thickish,  yellow- 
green,  uncrystalli sable  oil,  which  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  ether  and  alcohol 
and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  sidjphate  forms  small  thin  rectangular  or 
octagonal  anhydrous  laminae,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol,  more  freely  in  boiling  water.  The  hydrochloride  forms  granular  masses 
composed  of  slender  needles ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is  separated  from  the 
solution  by  ether  in  small  spherical  granules  destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 
With  platinic  chloride  it  forms  a  brown- red  glutinous  precipitate  of  a  platinochloride, 
which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  but  does  not  crystallise  therefrom.  The  nitrate  forms 
small  geodes  of  prismatic  crystals  or  rectangular  plates,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol, 
not  readily  in  water.  When  heated  it  melts,  turns  brown,  froths  up,  and  gives  off 
j^ellow  vapours.  By  boiling  with  strong  alcohol  it  becomes  anhydrous  and  then 
forms  a  white  powder.  The  crystallised  salt  contains  1  mol.  water,  which  is  easily 
expelled  at  100°.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  hydrated 
salt.  The  7iormal  axalate  (supra)  forms  a  white  powder  or  yellowish  crystalline 
crusts,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

VANILLTfL  AI.COHOI.,  CsH'^O^  =  C^.CffOH.H.OOT.OH.H^  (pp.  305, 
1692). 

VAPOITR-BENTSITY.  Numerous  methods  of  determining  vapour-densities 
have  recently  been  proposed,  but  the  only  one  that  need  be  described  in  detail  is  that 
of  V.  and  C.  Meyer  {Bcr.  x.  2253).  This  method  consists  in  dropping  a  weighed 
quantity  of. substance  into  a  heated  bulb,  and  calculating  the  result  from  the  volume 
of  air  displaced.  The  apparatus  used  is  represented  in  figs.  50,  51.  The  bulb  is  a 
cylindrical  vessel  of  about  100  c.c.  capacity,  with  a  height  of  200  mm.,  to  which  is 
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fused  a  tube  600  mm.  long  and  6  mm.  diameter,  and  terminating  above  in  a  thimble- 
shaped  enlargement.  The  side  exit-tube,  which  is  1  mm.  diam.  and  140  mm.  long, 
is  bent  at  an  angle  downwards,  recurved  at  the  end,  and  joined  to  the  vertical  tube  at 
a  distance  of  100  mm.  from  the  top.  For  temperatures  up  to  300°  it  is  heated  in  a 
glass  tube  40  mm.  diam.  and  620  mm.  long,  which  terminates  below  in  a  bulb  of 
about  80  c.c.  capacity  (fig.  50).  For  higher  temperatures  the  glass  tube  is  replaced 
by  a  cylmdrical  iron  vessel  (fig.  51),  60  mm.  diam.  and  240  mm.  high,  containing 
melted  lead.  In  this  case  the  bulb  must  be  protected  by  wire  gauze.  The  mode  of 
working  is  the  following :— The  instrument,  into  which  a  little  well-ignited  asbestos 
has  been  introduced,  is  fixed  in  position  in  the  bath,  the  end  of  its  fine  tube  dippino- 
below  the  water  in  a  small  trough  in  which  a  graduated  tube  filled  with  water  stands 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 


inverted.  A  cork  is  now  inserted  into  the  enlargement  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  tube, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  exit-tube  is  watched  to  see  that  the  temperature  in  the  bulb 
is  uniform.  The  cork  is  now  taken  out,  the  little  tube  with  the  substance  is  dropped 
in,  and  the  cork  is  quickly  replaced.  The  first  few  bubbles  of  air  are  not  heeded,  but 
immediately  afterwards  the  inverted  tube  is  placed  quickly  over  the  point  of  the 
delivery- <-ul)e.  A^ery  soon  the  substance  is  vaporised  and  displaces  air,  which  issues 
in  a  rapid  stream  of  bubbles  into  the  graduated  tube.  As  soon  as  the  gas  evolution  is 
over  the  cork  is  removed,  and  the  air  collected  is  cooled  and  measured.  The  formula 
given  is 

T)  —    weight  of  substance 


weight  of  air  collected 

(It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  volume  of  tiie  sub- 
stance.) For  temperatures  above  a  red  heat  the  following  method  is  employt^d  {Bcr. 
xii.  1112) : — The  substance  is  contained  in  a  small  cup  made  from  the  stem  of  a  Dutch 
pipe.  The  vessel  in  which  the  determination  is  made  is  of  glazed  porcelain  ;  it  is  first 
cautiously  heated  in  an  ordinary  muffle  furnace,  and  then  transferred  to  a  muffle  heated 
by  a  Perrot's  gas-furnace  (fig.  52).  Before  introducing  the  substance  the  air  in  the 
apparatus  is  displaced  by  nitrogen. 

For  the  determination  of  the  vapour-density  of  substances  which  attack  porcelain 
at  a  red  heat,  Meyer  a.  Ziiblin  (Ber.  xii.  2204)  use  the  following  apparatus  : — A  por- 
celain tube  (glazed  inside  and  outside),  60  cm.  long,  is  placed  vertically  in  the  Perrot's 
gas-furnace,  so  that  while  the  centre  is  heated  the  two  extremities  remain  cold.  Into 
this  tube  is  inserted  the  platinum  vapour-density  bulb.  This  consists  of  a  cylinder 
225  mm.  long  by  26  mm,  diam.,  to  which  is  attached  a  platinum  tube  400  mm.  long 
by  7  mm.  diam. 

L.  Meyer  {Ber.  xiii.  991)  adds  a  contrivance  for  dropping  the  substance  after  the 
cork  has  been  inserted.  J.  Piccard  {Ber.  xiii.  1079)  has  proposed  another  method  of 
inserting  the  substance,  and  modified  the  arrangement  for  measuring  the  air.    A  new 
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lead  bath  for  high  temperatures  is  described  by  Watson  Smith  {Chem.  Sec.  J. 
1880,  xxxix). 

The  following  are  recently  proposed  modifications  of  Hofmann's  apparatus 
(vi.  1127): 

Grabowski  {Ber.  viii.  1437)  uses  naphthalene  as  the  heating  medium,  Engler 
(ibid.  ix.  1437)  modifies  the  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  occasional 
stoppage  of  the  outlet  tube.  Hofmann  (zizW.  1304)  also  has  modified  his  apparatus, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  cracking  the  tubes  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  having 
the  inner  one  graduated.  Briihl  (ibid.  1368  ;  Monit.  sclent.  Jan.  1878,  14  ;  Ber.  xii. 
197)  uses  an  inner  tube  1*5  mm.  long,  and  to  eliminate  the  tension  of  mercury-vapour 
heats  the  column  to  the  required  temperature,  notes  the  height,  leaves  it  to  cool,  then 
introduces  the  substance,  and  heats  it  again  to  the  same  temperature.  Muir  a.  Sugiura 
(Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  140)  insert  short  glass  tubes  into  the  india-rubber  disc,  to  allow 
free  egress  to  the  mercury  during  the  heating.  Victor  Meyer  (Ber.  ix.  1216  ;  Monit. 
scient.  Jan.  1878)  uses  fusible  metal  in  a  bulb  with  a  curved  outlet-tube  attached  to 
the  bottom.  His  experiments  were  all  made  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  sulphur. 
Perrenoud  (Liebig's  Annalcn,  clxxxvii.  77)  heats  the  bulb  in  an  oil-bath,  while  Knecht 
(ibid.  ccii.  31)  and  Grraebe  (Ber.  xi  1646)  use  a  bath  of  boiling  phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide.  Frerichs  (Liebig's  Annahn.  clxxxv.  109)  uses  an  inverted  flask  and  brings 
the  outlet  through  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  Goldschmiedt  a.  Ciamician  (Ber.  x.  641 ; 
Monit.  scient.  Jan.  1878)  use  mercury  with  the  simpler  bulb  of  V.  Meyer,  but  add  a 
small  side-tube  to  the  outlet.  V.  Meyer  (Ber.  x.  2068)  modifies  the  shape  of  the  bulb 
and  heats  it  in  a  tube  of  sufficient  length  for  the  upper  part  to  serve  as  a  condenser. 
Thorpe  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  1880,  xxxvii.  147)  makes  the  llofmann  apparatus  much  stronger 
and  more  compact,  and  controls  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough  by  means  of  a 
tube  passing  through  the  bottom  and  connected  with  a  movable  reservoir.  Bell  a. 
Teed  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvii.  576)  eliminate  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  Hofmann's 
apparatus  by  attaching  a  side-tube,  sealed  at  the  top,  whicn  serves  as  a  barometer. 

Modifications  of  Dumas'  method  (v.  368)  have  been  described  by  Habermann 
(Licbig's  Annalcn,  clxxxvii.  341)  and  by  Pettersson  a.  Chatrand  (Ber.  xiii.  1191). 

Roscoe  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xxvii.  426)  determines  the  vapour-densities  of  high-boiling 
substances,  such  as  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  thallium  (pp.  1170,  1920),  by  volatilising 
them  in  a  long-necked  flask  of  glazed  porcelain  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  muffle, 
the  temperature  of  the  flask  being  estimated  calorimetrically  by  means  of  platinum 
weights,  likewise  introduced  into  the  muffle,  and  the  result  checked  by  the  simul- 
taneous heating  of  a  second  flask  containing  mercury. 

Pfaundler  (Btr.  iii.  825;  xii.  165)  describes  a  method  based  on  the  increased 
tension  of  the  air  in  an  elongated  bulb,  consequent  on  the  application  of  heat  after  the 
introduction  of  the  substance  under  examination.  Another  method,  depending  on  the 
same  principle,  is  described  by  Dulong  (Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  536).  Hofmann  (Ber. 
xi.  1684)  proposes  to  heat  the  weighed  substance  over  mercury  in  the  closed  limb  of 
a  V-tube  ;  he  also  describes  a  method  based  on  heating  the  substance  in  a  partially 
exhausted  tube. 

An  acoustic  method  of  determining  vapour-densities,  founded  on  the  tone  produced 
in  a  tube  filled  with  the  vapour,  as  compared  with  that  produced  in  the  same  tube 
filled  with  air,  has  been  proposed  by  H.  Goldschmidt  (Ber.  xiii.  770). 

Alleged  Dissociation  of  Elements  at  High  Temperatures. — From  experiments  on  the 
vapour-densities  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  at  high  temperatures  made  by  their 
method  above  described,  V.  and  C.  Meyer  [Ber.  xii.  609,  1195,  1282)  inferred  that 
these  elements  undergo  dissociation  at  high  temperatures,  the  densities  of  their 
vapours  being  reduced  to  |  of  their  normal  values.  This  result  appears  to  be 
established  in  the  case  of  iodine,  but  in  that  of  chlorine  it  has  been  admitted  by 
V.  Meyer  himself  to  be  due  to  some  unexplained  experimental  error.  See  Carnelley 
(Ber.  xii.  1836);  Seelheim  (ibid.  2066);  Lieben  (ibid.  2259)  ;  Crafts  (Ber.  xiii.  423, 
776) ;  V.  Meyer  (ibid.  xii.  2202  ;  xiii.  813,  1010,  1103);  Meier  a.  Crafts  (Ber.  xiii. 
851);  Naumann  (ibid.  1050);  Troost  (Compt.  rend.  xci.  54);  Berthelot  (ibid.  77); 
Crafts  (Ber.  xiii.  1316) ;  Deville  a.  Troost  (Compt.  rend.  xci.  83) ;  further,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  1880,  xxxviii.  214,  431-434,  606,  646,  788. 

J.  T.  B. 

VARISCITB.  This  aluminic  phosphate  from  Massbach,  in  Saxony,  described 
by  Breithaupt  as  amorphous  (v.  994),  is,  according  to  Petersen  (Jahrb.f.  Min.  1871, 
353),  crystalline,  and  contains  : 

P^O^  APO"  Fe^O^'C)  CaO  MgO  H^'O 

44-05  31-25  1-21  0-18  0'41  2285  =  99  95 

(•)  With  Cr^O^ 

These  numbers  agree  with  the  formula  APO^jP^O"' +  5H20,  which  is  also  that  of 
turquoise. 
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A  mineral  from  Montgomery  County,  Arkansas,  hitherto  regarded  as  peganite, 
has  been  recognised  by  A.  H.  Chester  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  xiii.  295  ;  xv.  207)  as  vari.scite. 
It  occurs  in  quartz,  so  intimately  intergrown  that  it  cannot  be  completely  separated. 
It  is  emerald-green,  bluish-green,  or  colourless,  sometimes  apparently  amorphous, 
but  occurs  also  in  radio-fibrous  spherules,  and  even  in  rhombic  crystals  3  mm.  in 
size,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP.ooPco.co;P(».  OP.  Angle  oc  P  :  oo  P  = 
114°  6'. 

Analyses. — 1.  Amorphous  variety.    2.  Crystalline  in  both  cases  after  deduction  of 
quartz.  '  3.  Values  calculated  from  the  formula  APO^P'^0^  +  4H20  : 
P^O^  APO^  H^O 

1.  43-96  32-24  23-80  =  100 

2.  44-76  31-46  23-80  =  100 

3.  44-80  32-49  22-71  =  100 
VATERIA.    See  Piney  Tallow  (p.  1630). 

VEGETABIiE  TISSUES.  The  chemical  study  of  vegetable  tissues  has 
hitherto  received  but  little  attention,  and  no  general  method,  such  as  is  used  in 
mineral  analysis,  has  been  applied  to  their  separation  and  estimation.  Such  a 
method  has,  however,  lately  been  devised  by  Fremy  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxiii.  1136),  and 
the  following  bodies  have  been  thereby  distinguished  in  the  principal  tissues  of  vege- 
tables :  Cellulose  bodies  (cellulose,  paraeellulose,  metacellulose),  Vasculose,  Cutose, 
Pectose,  Calcium  pectate,  Nitrogenous  substances,  and  various  mineral  compounds. 

Cellulose  Bodies. — In  this  class  are  included  those  bodies  which  dissolve  without 
coloration  in  bihydrated  sulphuric  acid,  (SO^H^  +  H^O),  producing  dextrin  and  sugar, 
which  are  not  sensibly  altered  by  alkaline  solutions,  and  resist  for  a  long  time  the 
action  of  strong  oxidisers. 

By  means  of  the  ammonio-cupric  reagent,  three  varieties  of  cellulose  may  be 
distinguished : 

(1)  Cellulose,  which  dissolves  immediately  in  the  cupric  reagent,  and  forms  a 
large  part  of  cotton  and  of  the  utricular  tissue  of  certain  fruits. 

(2)  Paraeellulose,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  the  cupric  reagent  until  after  the 
action  of  acids;  it  forms  the  utricular  tissue  of  certain  roots  and  the  epidermis  of 
leaves. 

(3)  Metacellulose  (fungin),  insoluble  in  the  cupric  reagent  even  after  the  action 
of  acids  ;  found  chiefly  in  agarics  and  lichens. 

In  the  analysis  of  vegetable  tissue,  the  first  variety  of  cellulose  is  determined 
directly  by  means  of  the  cupric  reagent,  the  second  in  the  same  after  being  submitted 
to  the  action  of  acids,  and  the  third  is  dissolved  in  bihydrated  sulphuric  acid.  When 
it  is  not  required  to  distinguish  these  three  bodies,  the  whole  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

Vasctilosc. — This  substance  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  ducts  and  spiral 
vessels;  it  generally  accompanies  cellulose  in  plants,  but  differs  completely  from  it 
in  composition  and  properties.  It  contains  more  carbon  and  less  hydrogen  than 
cellulose ;  and  is  the  material  which  cements  the  fibres  and  cells  together.  It  may  be 
said  to  form  the  heavy  part  of  woody  tissue  ;  it  abounds  in  hard  wood  and  in  the 
stony  concretions  of  pears  ;  the  shells  of  nuts  and  the  stones  of  apricots  contain  more 
than  half  their  weight  of  vasculose. 

Vasculose  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  ammonio-cupric  reagent,  also 
in  alkalis  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  when  heated  with  alkalis  under  pressure 
it  dissolves  easily;  it  also  dissolves  in  oxidising  agents.  Vasculose  can  be  separated 
from  cellulose  by  sulphuric  acid  or  by  the  cupric  reagent ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to 
weigh  the  cellulose,  the  vasculose  must  be  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Cutose  constitutes  the  fine  transparent  membrane  which  covers  the  exposed  parts 
of  vegetables.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  dilute  solutions  of 
the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  ;  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  suberic  acid. 
It  is  separated  from  cellulose  by  the  cupric  reagent,  and  from  vasculose  by  potash 
under  ordinary'  atmospheric  pressure. 

Pectose  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  rendered  soluble  and  transformed  into  pectin 
by  dilute  acids.  Jt  occurs  in  the  utricular  tissues  of  fruits  and  roots,  and  is  estimated 
by  heating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving  in  water,  and  precipitating  with 
alcohol. 

Calcium  pectate  forms  part  of  the  membrane  which  binds  the  cells  together.  It  is 
estimated  by  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  liberates  pectic  acid  in 
the  insoluble  state  ;  this  is  dissolved  in  potash  and  reprecipitated  by  an  acid. 

The  nitrogenous  bodies  and  the  inorganic  constituents  are  determined  in  the  usi^al 
way. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  method  of  analysis  : 

Cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  calcium  pectate.  setting  free  the 
pectic  acid,  which  is  weighed  as  alkaline  pectate.  Boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
changes  the  pectose  into  pectin,  which  is  precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  ammonio- 
cupric  reagent  dissolves  the  cellulose.  Hot  hydrochloric  acid  renders  paracellulose 
soluble  in  the  cupric  reagent.  Sulphuric  acid  (bihydrated)  dissolves  the  cellulose 
bodies.  Hot  dilute  potash  dissolves  the  cutose.  Potash  under  pressure  dissolves 
vasculose.    Dilute  nitric  acid  renders  vasculose  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 

"VEZmHImJmA.  The  blue  colouring  matter  of  Velella  limhosa  has  been  examined 
by  A.  and  Gr.  de  Negri  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  219).  It  changes  rapidly  after  the 
death  of  the  animal ;  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  light  petroleum,  and  carbon 
sulphide ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  liquid  which  is  turned  yellow  by 
heating,  red  by  acids,  amethyst-coloured  by  alkalis.  Neutralisation  of  the  alkali  by 
an  acid  does  not  restore  the  blue  colour.  This  colouring  matter  is  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  mure-x  and  that  of  the  aplypsise,  and  is  spectroscopically  distinguished 
therefrom  by  the  complete  absence  of  absorption-bands. 

VEXTBRITE.  A  copper  ore,  resembling  chlorite  in  appearance,  from  the  Jones 
mine,  near  Springfield,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  usually  very  impure,  but 
selec':ed  portions  showed  under  the  microscope  thin  transparent  laminae  mixed  with 
quartz  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  When  separated  as  completely  as  possible  from  these 
substances  it  gave  by  analysis  (after  deduction  of  6*22  per  cent,  sand) ; 

SiO^  Al'^O'        Fe^O^         FeO         MgO  CuO  H'^O 

30-73       14-67       5-35       0-29       18-55       17-58       12-83  =  100 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  oxygen-ratio  KO  :  E^O^  :  SiO^  :  H^O  =  3  :  4  :  6  :  4  ;  but  the 
homogeneity  of  the  substance  is  open  to  some  doubt  (T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Jahrb.f.  Min. 
1877,  837). 

13  4 

VERATRIC  iLCID,  C^H'^O*  =  O^K\GOm){OCW.){OGE?).—I)imethylj>roto- 
catechuic  acid.    See  pp.  991  and  1691-1693. 

VERATRITM  AXiXCAlLOZDS.  A.  From  the  seeds  of  Veratrum 
Sabadilla. — The  following  bases  from  sabadilla  seeds  have  been  examined  by 
Wright  a.  Luff.  [Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiii.  338)  :—l.  Cevadine,  0^2349^09,  identical 
with  the  base  called  veratrine  by  Merck  (v.  996),  and  by  Schmidt  a.  Koppen  {Ber. 
ix.  1115).  2.  Veratrine,  identical  with  the  base  so  named  by  Couerbe  {Ann.  Chim. 
Vhys.  [2],  lii.  352).  3.  Cevadilline,  called  Sahadilline  by  Wergelin  a.  Dragendorff 
{Jahresb.  f.  Hiarm.  xxxvii.  94).  This  alteration  of  the  names  of  the  three  bases  is 
made  in  accordance  with  their  products  of  saponification,  veratrine  being  thereby 
converted  into  veratrie  acid;  cevadine  and  cevadilline  into  cevadic  acid  (i.  843). 

Preparation. — The  sabadilla  seeds  were  exhausted  with  alcohol  holding  in  solution 
1  per  cent,  tartaric  acid  ;  and  the  concentrated  extract,  freed  from  resin  by  precipitation 
with  water,  was  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  and  ether  to  dissolve  out  the  alkaloids, 
which  were  then  redissolved  in  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  and  again  taken  up  by  addition 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  agitation  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution,  mixed  with 
benzolin,  left  on  evaporation  a  syrupy  mass,  in  which  crystals  ultimately  formed ;  and 
these  crystals,  mixed  with  viscid  matter,  were  stirred  up  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol, 
then  well  drained  and  slightly  washed  with  alcohol  on  a  vacuum -filter,  and  finally 
purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations  from  hot  alcohol.  They  then  melted  at 
205°  (like  Merck's  veratrine),  and  were  converted  by  saponification  into  cevadic 
acid ;  for  tbis  reason,  as  above  mentioned,  Wright  a.  Luff  designate  the  base  thus 
obtained  as  cevadine.  The  syrupy  mass  from  which  the  crystals  had  separated 
yielded  by  saponification  a  mixture  of  cevadic  and  veratrie  acids. 

This  syrupy  mass  is  only  partially  soluble  in  ether  ;  and  on  dissolving  the  residue 
left  by  ether  in  tartaric  acid,  reprecipitating  with  sodium  carbonate,  rapidly  agitating 
the  precipitate  with  ether,  and  repeating  this  treatment,  cevadilline  is  obtained. 

The  ethereal  solution  of  the  syrupy  mass  (infra),  again  mixed  with  benzolin,  deposits 
on  standing  a  syrup,  still  containing  a  few  crystals  of  cevadine ;  and  the  solution  of 
this  syrup  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of 
veratrine  (Couerbe's),  which  may  be  purified  by  conversion  into  the  sparingly  soluble 
nitrate  and  then  into  the  crystalline  sulphate. 

Twenty  pounds  of  sabadilla  seeds  yielded  from  60  to  70  grams  of  crude  alkaloids, 
from  which  were  obtained  9  g.  cevadine,  6  g.  veratrine,  and  3  g.  cevadilline.  The  chief 
bulk  of  the  basic  product  is  uncrystallisable,  and  consists  most  probably  of  a  mixture 
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of  these  three  alkaloids.  Weigelin's  sabatrine  and  sabadilline  (vii.  1063)  were  not 
found  in  the  mother-liquors. 

Cevadine,  0=^2349^0^  (Schmidt  a.  Koppen's  Veratrine),  melts  at  206°  and  be- 
comes opaque  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  without  losing  weight.  Its  salts  are  mostly 
uncrystallisable,  but  the  aurochhride,  C^^H^^no^HCI.AuCI^  +  2H20,  crystallises  readily 
from  hot  alcohol,  and  gives  off  its  water  at  100°.  Cevadine  heated  with  water,  or 
better  with  alcoholic  soda-ley,  is  decomposed  as  represented  by  the  equation, 

into  a  white  base  called  cevine,  and  methylcrotonic  acid,  agreeing  in  its  melting 
point  (64°-65°)  and  mode  of  decomposition  by  heating  with  potash,  with  the  methyl- 
crotonic acid  of  Frankland  a.  Duppa  (vi.  828),  and  with  the  acid  called  cevadic  acid  by 
Couerbe  and  by  Pelletier  a.  Caventou  {Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xiv.  69). 

To  isolate  the  cevine,  the  acid  liquid  left  after  distilling  off  the  volatile  acid  was 
filtered  from  resinous  matter,  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  shaken  with 
fusel-oil.  The  filtered  fusel-oil  extract  left  on  evaporation  a  brownish  varnish,  which 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  leaving  resinous  flakes.  The  filtrate  from  these  treated  with 
soda  and  fusel-oil  (after  fractional  precipitation  to  remove  colouring  matter),  yielded 
cevine  in  the  form  of  an  amber-coloured  varnish,  melting  at  45°,  perfectly  soluble  in 
acids,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  fusel-oil,  sparingly  in  chloroform,  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether.  Neither  the  base  nor  its  salts  were  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  but  on 
adding  potassio-mercuric  iodide  to  its  solution  in  acetic  acid,  white  flakes  were  pre- 
cipitated, having,  when  dried  at  100°,  the  composition  C2^H*3j^08,HI,HgP. 

Cevadine  heated  at  J 00°  with  benzoic  anhydride  yields  benzoyl-cevadine, 
C322j48^C7jj50)NO''  -I-  l^H-0,  which  crystallises  from  ether  (cevadine  does  not),  melts  at 
170°-180°,  and  forms  an  aurochloride  containing  C39H^3NO'«,HCl,AuC13.  The  for- 
mation of  this  benzoyl-compound  shows  that  cevadine  contains  a  hydroxy  1-group,  and 
as  this  base  is  converted  by  saponification  into  methylcrotonic  acid : 

C2H^z:C(CH3)-COOH, 

its  constitution  may  be  represented  by  the  formula : 

r;  2  7  TT  4 1  ]sr  o  ^ 

^  ^  \O.CO.C(CH3)z:C2H^ 

which  is  closely  related  to  that  of  pseudaconitine  (p.  1695) 

Veratrine,  C^^H^^NC  (Couerbe's),  is  always  amorphous,  and  melts  after  purifi- 
cation with  ether  at  180°  (corr.).  Its  gold-salt,  C^'W>mO^\^G\,A.yxC\^ ,  is  amorphous 
and  shrinks  up  on  drying  to  a  horny  mass.  The  nitrate  is  amorphous.  The  hydro- 
chloride and  the  acid  sulphate  crystallise,  though  with  difficulty ;  the  latter  has  the 
composition  (C^H^^NO^'^H^SO^  +  lOH^O,  but  has  not  been  obtained  quite  free  from 
the  normal  salt.  Veratrine  is  converted  by  saponification  into  veratric  (dimethyl- 
protocatechuic)  acid,  0*^11^(0011^)200011,  and  a  base  called  verine,  which  may  be 
extracted  by  ether  in  the  manner  above  described  for  cevine,  and  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  varnish-like  mass,  which  frits  at  about  95°,  melts  between  130°  and  145°,  and 
forms  amorphous  salts;  its  formula  is  O^^H^^NO^  From.this  mode  of  decomposition 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  constitutional  formula  of  veratrine  is  : 

C28ij44No^O.OO.O«H3(OOH3)2. 

Cevadilline,  C^*H53NO^  when  purified  by  conversion  into  tartrate  and  extraction 
with  ether  or  benzene,  after  the  liquid  has  been  made  alkaline,  is  amorphous, 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  more  freely  in  benzene,  during  the  evaporation  of  which  it 
separates  in  amorphous  flocks.  By  saponification  it  yields  a  volatile  acid,  most 
probably  methyl-crotonie  acid,  so  that  its  decomposition  may  perhaps  be  represented 
by  the  equation  O^^H^^NO^  +  H'^O  =  C^H^O^  +  029H^^NO^  this  last  formula  represent- 
ing a  base  which  may  be  called  cevilline. 

The  uncrystallisable  mother-liquors  of  the  three  bases  above  described  probably 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  verine  and  cevine.  The  isomeric  modifications  of 
cevadine  (veratrine)  mentioned  by  some  chemists*  were  probably  nothing  but  impure 
or  decomposed  cevadine.    Weigelin's  sabadilline  (vii.  1063)  was  perhaps  cevadilline  ; 

*  Schmidt  a.  Kbppen  {Ber.  ix.  1115)  distinguish  three  modifications  of  the  base  which  they  call 
veratrine  (Wright  a.  LufE's  cevadine),  viz.  a^ystallised,  7'esinous,  and  soluble,'to  all  of  which  thev 
assign  the  formula  CH"°NO^  ^ 

O.  Hesse  (Li'big's  Annalen,  cxcii.  186)  represents  sabadilline  (cevadilline)  by  the  formula 
C^'H^^NO',  Weigelin's  sabatrine  by  C^'=H"0%  and  Merck's  veratrine  (cevadine)  by  C^^H^'NO^. 

The  following  formulae  are  given  by  Tobien  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  808)  •— Sabadilline 
(^4.jjGGjj:2Qi2  .    sabatrine,    C"H'''2s*0"  ;    veratroidine,    CH"]Sf=0'^   or   C"H"NO'  •  veratrine 
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and  his  sahatrine,  as  well  as  Couerbe's  sabadilline-liydrate,  merely  mixtures  of  decom- 
position-products (Wright  a.  LuiF). 

B.  Bases  from  Veratrtim  Album. 

The  rhizomes  of  this  plant  have  been  examined  by  several  chemists.  Weppen 
obtained  from  them  an  alkaloid  which  he  called  veratramarine,  together  with 
jervic  acid,  C^^WO^"^  {vii.  641).  Jervine  -was  obtained  from  them  by  Simon  (iii. 
443),  who 'assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^oH^^N^O^,  afterwards  by  Mitchell  (vii.  709). 
C.  Eullock  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  vi.  1009)  also  found  jervine  in  these  rhizomes, 
together  with  a  resin,  to  the  presence  of  which  he  ascribed  the  partial  solubility  of 
jervine  in  ether,  the  similarity  of  its  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  to  that  exhibited 
by  veratrine  (cevadine),  and  its  physiological  action.  Pure  jervine,  according  to  his 
observations,  melts  at  196°-199°,  crystallises  in  prisms  resembling  _ morphine  sul- 
phate, and  is  completely  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  by  ammonia 
and  the  fixed  alkalis. 

A.  Tobien  {Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [3],  viii.  808)  finds  in  the  rhizomes  ot  Veratrum 
album  and  V.  lobelianum,  of  the  most  various  origin,  only  two  alkaloids,  viz.  jervine 
and  veratroidine.  The  rhizomes  were  soaked  in  water  to  which  was  added  36'8  g. 
phosphoric  acid  solution  (sp.  gr.  1-28)  to  2  kg.  of  solid  substance,  then  repeatedly 
digested  with  warm  alcohol  of  95  per  cent. ,  and  the  extracts  were  evaporated  in  a  vacuum. 
The  residue,  diluted  with  water,  deposited  a  resin,  which  was  dried,  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, moistened  with  water,  and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  extract  was  then 
evaporated ;  the  residual  jervine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  precipitated  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  redissolved  in  alcohol,  these  operations  being  several  times  repeated ; 
and  finally  the  jervine  was  converted  into  nitrate  by  precipitation  with  excess  of  salt- 
petre and  separated  therefrom  by  decomposition  with  sodium  carbonate.  By 
evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution  it  is  obtained  in  dazzling  white  groups  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  The  same  treatment  may  be  employed  for  the  separation  of  the 
jervine  which  is  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate  from  the  filtrate  of  the  above- 
mentioned  resin. 

Jervine  has,  according  to  Tobien,  the  composition  C^^H^'N^O^  The  formula  of 
its  hydrochloride  is  C^^H^^N^O^HCl ;  of  its  sulphate,  C^H^^N^OSH^SO*.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  with  successively 
decreasing  facility  in  chloroform,  amyl  alcohol,  benzene,  ether,  and  petroleum.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour,  afterwards  changing  to  yellowish- 
green  ;  its  hydrochloride  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  transient  rose  colour.  Its 
salts  are  precipitated  by  potassium  nitrate  from  solutions  containing  only  1  pt.  of 
salt  in  1,200  water, 

Veratroidine,  Q^^W^WO^^  or  C'^*W^^O\  is  obtained  from  the  filtrates  of  jervine 
and  its  salts  by  supersaturation  with  caustic  alkali  and  agitation  with  chloroform. 
It  may  be  freed  from  the  last  portions  of  jervine  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  its 
solution  in  acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  being  then  treated  as  above.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  and  ether  more  readily  than  veratrine  (?  Merck's  or  Couerbe's),  dissolves  to 
a  considerable  amount  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  less  easily 
in  amyl  alcohol  and  benzene,  not  at  all  in  light  petroleum.  It  is  not  turned  blue  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  (distinction  from  veratrine),  and  is  further  distinguished 
from  veratrine,  sabatrine,  and  sabadilline,  which  it  resembles  in  its  reaction  with 
sulphuric  acid,  by  producing  a  fine  but  transient  red  colour  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  alkaloids  of  Veratrum  album  have  also  been  examined  by  Wright  and  Luff 
iChem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  405).  The  extract  obtained  with  alcohol  containing  tartaric 
acid,  which  was  several  times  used  to  macerate  fresh  portions  of  the  root,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  solution  as  concentrated  as  possible,  gave,  when  fractionally  precipitated  by 
sodium  carbonate,  and  fractionally  taken  up  by  ether,  four  different  fractions  of  alka- 
loid of  which  the  fraction  first  precipitated  on  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  least 
soluble  in  ether,  will  be  called  1,  and  the  most  soluble  in  ether,  4.  The  fractions  1, 
2,  and  3  are  crystallised,  4  is  amorphous  (12  kg.  of  root  yielded  50  g.  alkaloids,  or 
0-42  per  cent.) 

Fraction  3.  The  base  recrystallised  from  ether  was  converted  by  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  a  semi-gelatinous,  very  sparingly  soluble  sulphate,  which, 
when  decomposed  by  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate  and  alcohol,  yielded  the  Tsase,  on 
cooling,  in  loosely  coherent  crystals  having  the  composition  C^^H^^NO^  +  l^H^O  (pro- 
bably 2H^0  if  quite  undecomposed).  This  base,  identical  with  the  j ervine  of  Simon 
and  of  Will  (according  to  whose  analysis,  however,  it  has  the  composition  C^^H'^^N^O^; 
see  iii.  446),  yields  a  crystallised  hydrochloride  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  whether 
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cold  or  boiling,  still  less  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  more  soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  the 
nitrate  is  also  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  pure  base  boils  at  237°,  but  the 
boiling  point  is  often  found  lower  (231°).  Jervine  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  yellow  colour,  changing  through  brown  to  greenish-brown. 

Buhijervine,  C'-'^H'^^NO^  is  contained  as  sulphate  in  the  filtrate  from  the  jervine 
sulphate,  and  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  precipitation  with  caustic  soda.  It  crys- 
tallises anhydrous  from  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  yellow 
colour,  changing  through  brown-yellow  to  brownish-red.  The  sulphate  thus  formed 
is  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sparingly  in  cold  water. 
The  hydrochloride  is  crystalline  and  easily  soluble.  The  free  base  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  yellow  colour,  changing  through  brown-yellow  to  brown-red.  The 
aurochloride  has  the  composition  C''^H^=^N02,HCl,AuCP. 

Pseudojervi7ie,  C^^H^^NO^ — The  crude  crystals  of  fraction  1  consist  chiefly  of  . 
this  base,  which  may  be  separated  from  adhering  jervine  by  conversion  into  sulphate, 
and  from  rubijervine  by  subsequent  conversion  into  hydrochloride.  Pseudojervine 
sulphate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water ;  whereas  its  hydrochlo- 
ride is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  more  easily  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Pseudojervine,  when  quite  pure,  melts  with  transient  brown 
coloration  at  299°,  and  reacts  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as 
jervine.  It  is  the  least  soluble  in  ether  of  all  the  crystallised  alkaloids  of  Veratrum 
album. 

Veratralbine,  C^**H^^NO^,  is  an  amorphous  base  contained  in  fraction  2,  together 
with  jervine,  a  small  quantity  of  pseudojervine,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  rubi- 
jervine. It  is  likewise  the  chief  constituent  of  fraction  4,  which,  moreover,  was  once 
found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  jervine,  and  probably  also  veratrine,  inasmuch 
as  it  yielded  by  saponification  a  small  quantity  of  veratric  acid,  its  powerful  sternuta- 
tory action  being  at  the  same  time  removed.    Cevadic  acid  was  not  found  in  it. 

Jervine,  pseudojervine,  and  veratralbine  are  not  saponifiable.  The  attempt  to 
prepare  a  benzoyl- derivative  from  jervine  was  likewise  unsuccessful,  although  the 
existence  of  such  a  derivative  cannot  be  regarded  as  impossible.  The  sternutatory 
action  of  V.  album  appears  to  be  due  exclusively  to  veratrine,  the  amount  of  which 
does  not  exceed  1-25  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloids  contained  in  the  root. 

C,  Bases  from  Veratrum  viride  (Wright,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxv.  421). 


v.  album. 

v.  viride. 

.  1-3 

0-2 

.  0-4 

015 

.  0-25 

0-02 

.  2-2 

trace 

.  0-05 

trace  (less  than  0-004) 

.  0-0 

0-43 

4-20  g. 

0-80  g. 

The  rhizome  of  this  plant  treated  in  the  manner  above  described  for  Veratrum 
album  yielded  cevadine  as  chief  constituent,  together  with  traces  of  jervine,  pseudo- 
jervine, rubijervine,  veratralbine,  and  veratrine.  The  sternutatory  action  of  this 
rhizome  is  due  to  the  cevadine.  1  kilogram  of  the  rhizomes  of  V.  album  and  V.  viride 
yielded  the  following  quantities  of  the  several  bases : 

Jervine 
Pseudojervine 
Rubijervine 
Veratralbine 
Veratrine  . 
Cevadine  . 


C.  Bullock  {Pharm.  J.  Travis.  [3],x.  186)  finds  that  the  resinous  substances  which 
separate  during  the  concentration  of  the  extracts  of  Veratrum  viride  contain  the 
largest  portion  of  the  bases  existing  in  that  plant.  These  bases  may  be  separated  by 
treating  the  resin  with  milk  of  lime,  concentrating,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with 
alcohol,  then  converting  them  into  acetates  and  precipitating  with  caustic  soda.  In 
this  manner  he  obtained  from  a  kilogram  of  the  rhizome  6*612  g.  of  alkaloids; 
whereas  Wright,  probably  from  overlooking  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  obtained 
only  0*8  g. 

VERIiri:,  C28H*^NO^  A  base  formed,  together  with  veratric  acid,  by  saponifi- 
cation of  veratrine  (p.  2099). 

VERBXICUIiITE.  This  name,  originally  given  to  a  chloritic  mineral  from 
Vermont,  in  North  America,  containing,  according  to  Thomson,  49-08  per  cent. 
SiO-,  7-28  AP03,  16-12  FeO,  16-96  MgO,  and  10-27  water  {x.  997),  has  been 
extended  by  J.  P.  Cooke  {PhiL  Mag.  xlvii.  241  ;  7,  135)  to  a  family  of  hydrous  sili- 
cates, including  Culsageeite,  Hallite  and  Jefferisite.    These  minerals,  when  heated. 
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2-402 


swell  up  enormously,  like  alum  and  borax,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  their 
water  of  crystallisation,  after  which  they  undergo  complete  disintegration. 

Anali/ses.  1.  Sterlingite,  from  Massachusetts,  a  mineral  nearly  related  to  Damour- 
ite,  and  differing  therefrom  only  in  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes.  Yellow  to  yellowish- 
white  Mdth  nacreous  lustre  ;  analysed  by  C.  E.  Munroe.  2-4.  Culsageeite,  a  variety 
of  Jefferisite  from  the  Culsagee  mine,  Macon  County,  North  Carolina  ;  lighter  in 
colour  and  more  easily  cleavable  than  .Jefferisite.  Cooke's  analyses  differ  from  those 
given  by  Genth  (p.  1142)  only  in  the  amount  of  water.  5-8.  HalUte,  a  green  or 
yellow  micaceous  mineral,  probably  crystallising  in  the  hexagonal  system ;  found  in 
the  serpentine  of  East  Nottingham,  south  of  Oxford,  Chester  County,  Massachusetts. 
The'  analyses  (by  C.  E.  Munroe)  5  and  6  apply  to  the  green,  7  and  8  to  the  yellow 
variety.  9.  From  Lerni,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  sea-green  hexagonal 
plates;  analysed  by  F.  A.  Gooch.  10.  Pelham,  Massachusetts;  greenish-yellow, 
resembling  Culsageeite  (Gooch). 

SiO^      Al'O^     Fe'O^     FeO     MgO       K^O       H=0  Sp.  Gr. 

1.  43-87    36-45    3-36     —       —     10-86     5-19  =    99-73     2-828  to  2  832 

2.  37-58    19-73    5  95    0-58    25-13      —     11-09  =  100  061 

3.  37-43    19-75    5-95    0  58    25-58      —     11-09  =  100-38  \  2-225 

4.  37-10    20-22    5-95    0-58    25-07      —      11*09  =  100-01 J 

5.  35-97      7-61    8-83    1-13    31-34      0-43    14-32  =    99  63  \ 

6.  35-80      7-29    8-73    1-13    31-56      0-49    14-33  =  99-33/ 

7.  35-17     7-74    9  76    0-32    31-61      0-56    14  65  =    99-81  \ 

8.  35-34      7-42    9-61    C-32    31  41      0-65    14  91  =    99-86  / 

9.  38-03  12-93  7'02  0-50  29-64  —  11-68  =  99  80  2-368  to  2-409 
10.    41-27    15  19    4-14     —     28-25      —     11'32  =  100-17     2  160  to  2-161 

VESBZITM.  This  name  (from  Vesbio,  an  old  name  of  Vesuvius)  is  given 
by  Scacchi  {Gazz.  Chim.  ital.  1880,  21)  to  a  metal  which  he  has  discovered  in  an  ex- 
tremely thin  green  crust,  found  coating  the  fissures  of  the  Vesuvian  lava  torrent  of  1 63 1 . 
The  crust  being  too  thin  to  separate  mechanically,  the  pieces  of  lava  are  treated 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  off  the  crust,  forming  a  blue  solu- 
tion containing  abundance  of  copper,  silica,  and  other  constituents  of  the  lava ;  the 
acid  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  heated  to  170°,  and  exhausted  with  water. 
The  residue  consists  principally  of  silica  and  a  vesbium  compound,  together  with  a 
finely  divided  pulverulent  matter  which  can  easily  be  separated  by  elutriation ;  after 
this  has  been  done,  the  product  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  from  undis- 
solved silica,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  170°;  and  on  removing 
the  small  quantity  of  copper  present  by  repeated  washing  with  hot  water,  the  purified 
vesbium  compound  remains  as  a  dark-green  powder,  designated  by  Scacchi  as  vesbine. 
This  substance  is  hygroscopic,  and  when  ignited  becomes  brown  without  fusing.  It 
is  soluble  in  acids,  yielding  a  green  solution ;  the  addition  of  potash  or  ammonia  to 
this  solution  precipitates  a  ferric  compound  of  vesbium,  partly  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  When  vesbine  is  fused  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate  or  nitrate,  it  dissolves  with  effervescence,  forming  an  alkaline  vesbiate 
soluble  in  water ;  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  colourless  solution,  it  acquires  a  yellow 
colour  similar  to  that  of  a  chromate,  and  becoming  bluish-green  on  heating.  Alka- 
line vesbiates  give  precipitates  of  various  colours  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  that 
with  silver  being  bright  red,  whilst  the  zinc  salt  is  greenish.  Attempts  to  obtain 
potassium  vesbiate  in  the  crystalline  state  were  unsuccessful. 

On  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  an  acid  solution  of  vesbine,  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur,  but  containing  also  small  quantities 
of  lead  and  copper  sulphides  ;  the  filtrate  from  this  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  but 
becomes  colourless  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia,  whilst  a  brown  precipitate  is  thrown 
down.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  immersed  in  the  blue  solution,  the  colour  is  changed 
to  deep  brown,  the  liquid  then  appearing  almost  opaque.  Even  a  very  large  excess  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  produces  no  change  in  the  blue  solution.  All  the  vesbium  compounds, 
when  fused  with  microcosmic  salt,  give  a  yellow  bead  tinged  with  brown  in  the  outer 
flame,  and  a  green  bead  in  the  reducing  flame. 

VBSU VIABT.  This  mineral  occurs  on  the  Eammelsberg,  near  Deutsch-Tscham- 
mendorf,  south  of  Strehlen,  Silesia,  forming  veins  in  a  limestone  rich  in  diopside, 
titanite,'and  quartz.  It  contains  calcite  and  diopside  microscopically  intermixed,  but 
is  free  from  titanite,  so  that  the  titanium  contained  in  it  must  be  regarded  as  iso- 
morphously  replacing  a  part  of  the  silica  (E.  Schuhmacher,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1878, 
817). 

SiO^"         TiO^       APO^       Fe^O^       Mn=0'       FeO  CaO        MgO  H^O 

37-80       1-77      16-28       1-56       0  94      3-11      34-76      2-42  2-29=100-93 
Crystals  of  vesuvian  occur  at  Drammen  in  Norway,  lining  the  walls  of  cavities 
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which  have  been  formed  in  a  silurian  rock  by  the  weathering  of  coral  residues 
(W.  C.  BrdggeT,Jahrb.f.  Min.  1876,  661). 

The  crystallographic  constants  of  a  honey-yellow  and  a  black  variety  of  vesuvian 
from  Latium  have  been  determined  by  J.  Striiver  {Zcitschr.f.  Kryst.  i.  251  ;  Jahresb. 
f.  Chem.  1877,  1307).  The  vesuvian  of  Latium  occurs  only  in  ejected  blocks,  mostly 
well  crystallised,  sometimes,  however,  in  imperfect  crystals  and  granular  masses. 

VICm,  C»H*«N='0'^.  This  substance,  which  Eitthausen  a.  Kreusler  obtain  from 
vetch-seeds  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  333),  exhibits  the  following  reactions:  (1)  It  is  not 
changed  by  boiling  with  baryta-water  or  with  aqueous  potash.  (2)  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  sulphuric  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solutions  depositing  crystals  which 
contain  respectively  10*85  per  eont,  sulphuric  acid  and  10  02  per  cent,  chlorine. 
(3)  When  solutions  of  vicin  in  dilute  acids  are  boiled  for  some  time,  they  give  ofFsmall 
quantities  of  gas,  acquire  the  odour  of  decayed  fruit,  and  exhibit  the  following  reactions  : 
(a)  With  baryta-water  in  excess,  a  violet-blue  precipitate  decolorised  on  boiling ; 
(6)  with  ferric  chloride  and  ammonia,  a  blue  coloration,  gradually  changing  to 
yellow  in  contact  with  the  air;  (c)  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  immediately 
reduces  silver  nitrate.  (4)  The  solution  of  vicin  in  sulphuric  acid  becomes  turbid 
after  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  on  cooling  deposits 
crystals  which  have  the  composition  2CH'^N^''0'',5SO^  and  exhibit  the  reactions  a,  b,  -r*, 
above  described.  In  ammonia  gas  this  substance  becomes  purple  ;  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  moist  ammonia  the  colour  changes  through  blue  to  bluish-grey  ;  and  the 
substance  then  forms  with  water  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  decomposed  by 
baryta-water,  yields  a  deep  yellow  pulverulent  body  not  yet  examined.  On  separat- 
ing the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  calculated  quantity  of  baryta-water,  a  colourless  solution 
is  obtained,  which  exhibits  all  the  preceding  reactions,  but  yields  on  evaporation  a 
soft  brownish  mass  which  exhibits  none  of  them.  (5)  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  vicin  also  gives  rise  to  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  base  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  a  syrupy  uncrystallisable  body.  (6)  The  solution  of  vicin  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
precipitated  by  mercuric,  but  not  by  platinic  chloride  (Ritthausen,  Ber.  ix.  301). 

VIN-YI.-  or  ETHENTYIi-COMPOUM-DS.  The  pungent  liquid  called  Vi7iyl  Al- 
cohol, which  Berthelot  obtained  by  agitating  acetylene  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dis 
tilling  the  product  with  water  (  vi.  66),  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Lagermarck 
a.  Eltekolf  (5er.  x.  637),  not  to  be  an  alcohol,  but  to  consist  of  crotonic  aldehyde, 
C*H*'0,  formed  by  condensation  of  acetaldehyde,  the  first  product  of  the  reaction 
[2C^'H^O  —  H20  =  C^H^O],  and  convertible  by  oxidisation  with  silver  oxide  into  cro- 
tonic acid.  According  to  S.  Zeisel,  on  the  other  hand  {Liebig's  Annalen,  cxci.  366), 
the  formation  of  acetaldehyde  and  crotonaldehyde  in  the  experiments  of  Lagermarck 
a.  Eltekoff  must  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  vinyl  bromide  in  the  acetylene  em- 
ployed. Vinyl  bromide  is  in  fact  converted  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  crotonalde- 
hyde and  a  body  having  the  composition  C^H^Er^,  whereas  acetylene,  after  purification 
by  moderate  heating  with  soda-lime  and  subsequent  washing  with  alcohol  and  water, 
is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  probably  with  formation  of  a  sulpho-acid. 

The  polymerisation  of  vinyl  bromide  (b.  p.  15°-16°),  observed  by  Baumann 
(vii.  1202),  is  best  eifected  by  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  more 
readily  when  the  compound  is  in  the  liquid  than  when  it  is  in  the  solid  state.  The 
condensed  product  dissolves  readily  in  methyl  iodide  and  most  other  primary  alkyl 
iodides,  also  in  bromoform,  benzaldehyde,  and  aniline.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong  nitric 
acid,  with  formation  of  a  bromo-nitro-compound  ;  reduced  by  fuming  hydriodic  acid 
at  150°. 

Vinyl  Ethylate  or  Vinyl-ethyl  Oxide,  C^H«  =  CH2=:CH.O.C2H^  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  at  130°-140°  on  chloracetal.  It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid  which 
boils  at  35-5°  ;  smells  like  ethyl  oxide,  ethylene,  and  allyl  alcohol ;  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  that  liquid.  Sp.  gr. 
=  0-7625  at  14-5°,  referred  to  water  at  17*5°  as  unity.  It  unites  with  chlorine  and 
bromine  (most  readily  when  they  are  diluted  with  carbon  dioxide),  forming  dichlor 
or  dibromethyl  oxide  {e.g.  CH-C1,CHC1.0.C-H^).  With  small  quantities  of  iodine 
it  thickens,  from  formation  of  products  of  polymerisation  or  condensation.  Moderately 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  vinyl  ethylate  into  aldehyde  and  ethylsulphuric  acid. 
The  same  transformation  appears  to  be  gradually  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  or 
better  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (Wislicenus,  Liebig's  Annalen, 
cxcii.  106). 

Vinyl-aniso'il,  Qm'^^O  =  C^'Q.'<^^_^^o.    See  Phenol-ethers  (p.  1521). 

Vinyl-diacetonamine,  C«H>^N0  =  C«H*-(C-H3)N0  (Heintz,  Liebigs  Annalen, 
clxxxix.    214;   cxoi.   122).     The   7i  rmal   oxalate   of   this    base,    C'^H^^N^O^  = 
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(C^H'^N0)-,C^H20*,  separates  out  when  1  pt.  of  acid  diacetonamine  oxalate,  12  pts. 
alcoliol,  and  4  pts.  acetone  are  heated  together  for  thirty  to  sixty  hours,  the  ethyl- 
nxalate  of  the  same  base  remaining  in  solution.  The  formation  of  vinyl-diacetonamine 
in  this  reaction  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  aldehyde  in  the  acetone  employed, 
the  same  compound  being,  in  fact,  produced  in  larger  quantity  by  boiling  10  g.  acid 
diacetonamine  oxalate  with  10  g.  aldehyde  and  120  g.  alcohol  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
for  sixty  hours.  The  separated  mass  (vinyl-diacetonamine  oxalate)  may  be  purified 
by  washing  with  hot  alcohol. 

Vinyl-diacetonamine  separated  from  the  pure  oxalate  by  potash  is  a  colourless, 
somewhat  viscid  liquid,  which  has  a  burning  taste,  smells  like  trimethylamine  when 
cold,  like  camphor  when  warm,  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boils  almost  without 
decomposition  at  199°-200°.  The  distilled  base  turns  yellowish  after  some  time.  It 
solidifies  at  — 15°,  forming  rectangular  or  six-sided  plates  or  long  prisms,  which  melt 
at  +  27°.  It  is  extremely  hygroscopic.  The  normal  sidphate  forms  microscopic 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  it  does  not 
■  lose  weight  at  100°.  An  acid  oxalate,  C'«H««N^0i6  =  4:G^m^^W0,?,G''W0\  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  normal  oxalate  (supra)  and  oxalic  acid  in  molecular  proportions  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  short  micro- 
scopic prisms.  Three  pts.  of  this  salt  and  1  pt.  oxalic  acid  dissolved  together  in 
water  unite  and  form  a  new  salt,  which  loses  weight  and  turns  brown  at  100°,  and  is 
reconverted  into  the  normal  oxalate  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  On  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the  normal  oxalate  and  2  pts.  platinic  chloride  in  a 
vacuum,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallising  it  from  water, 
short  flat  prisms  are  obtained,  often  grouped  in  hexagonal  plates,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  rhombic  system  and  having  the  composition  2C«H>^NO,PtCPH^3H20. 

Vinyl-diacetonamine  is  related  to  triacetonamine  in  the  same  manner  as  acetone  to 
aldehyde,  being,  in  fact,  the  next  lower  homologue  of  triacetonamine,  and  containing 
two  acetone  residues  and  an  aldehyde  residue,  whereas  triacetonamine  contains  three 
acetone  residues. 

The  two  bodies  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  following  structural  formulae 
(compare  p.  32) : 

(CH^)^C<r^-gg'^^'>0(CH3)2  (CHOHC<^^'-^g-^^'>C(CH^)^ 

Triacetonamine.  Vinyl-diacetonamine. 
VIN'2'I.-TOI.UIDINE,  C^H^N.    This  base,  which  Wurtz  obtained  by  heating 
toluidine  with  ethylene-chlorhydrin  (vi.  1105),  is  also  formed  by  decomposition  of 
-xethylene-toluidine.    See  Addenda. 

VlSCirm  AIiBVAK.    See  Mistletoe  (p.  1331). 
VITEI.I.m.    See  Pboteids  (p.  1684). 

VIVIAXriTE.  Native  Ferrous  Phosphate.  This  mineral  has  been  found  within 
and  upon  the  bones  of  animals  on  the  peat  moor  of  Larbach;  partly  in  tabular  groups 
of  crystals  grown  together  in  parallel  layers,  partly  in  small  needle-shaped  mono- 
clinic  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  co  Pco  .  oo  Eqo  .  oo  P.  +  P.  +  Poo  ,  partly  also  in 
radio-fibrous  groups.  It  is  blue  by  reflected  light,  but  by  transmitted  light  it  appears 
almost  colourless — merely  with  a  coloured  border  (F.  Becke,  Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1878, 
79).  0.  Fraas  {ibid.  80)  found  the  bones  of  a  saurian  from  the  keuper  of  Stuttgart 
converted  into  vivianite.  Vivianite  has  been  found  also  in  somewhat  considerable 
quantity  in  the  pores  of  the  bog  iron  ore  of  Leskowetz,  near  Friedeg,  in  Austrian 
Silesia  (Neminar,  Min.  Mitth.  1875,  207). 

VOI.BORTHITHS.    See  Vanadates  (p.  2092). 

VOIiCAITIC  PRODUCTS.  The  term  Volcano  is  commonly  used  to  denote 
any  orifice  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  giving  vent  to  materials  which  afford  either  direct 
or  indirect  evidence  of  the  internal  dynamic  activity  and  the  inherent  heat  of  our 
planet.  Such  orifices  are  usually  found  on  the  flanks  or  the  summit  of  a  conical 
mound,  hill,  or  mountain.  The  ejected  materials  are  heated  gases,  steam,  water,  mud, 
dust,  scoriae,  and  molten  rock.  The  accompaniments  are  frequently  tremors  in  the 
earth,  and  loud  noises  produced  by  the  concussion  of  rocks,  and  the  escape  of  large 
quantities  oi  gaseous  matter  in  a  high  state  of  tension.  Volcanic  vents  vary  in  size 
from  the  smallest  hocche  delfuoco  on  the  flanks  of  a  larger  volcanic  cone,  or  the  little 
mud  volcanoes  of  the  Caspian,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  volcanitos  of 
New  Granada,  to  the  gigantic  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  nearly  20,000  feet  in  height. 
The  commonest  form  of  volcano  is  that  of  a  conical  mound,  terminated  by  a  cup- 
shaped  depression  or  crater,  from  which  a  tube  descends  to  unknown  depths,  and  by 
means  of  which  volcanic  products  are  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  various  kinds  of  volcanic  vent  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows : 
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1.  Extinct  Volcanoes — that  is,  those  which  have  never  been  known  to  be  in  a  state 
of  activity,  such  as  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne. 

2.  Dormant  Volcanoes — that  is,  those  which  have  been  in  activity  during  the 
historical  period,  but  have  given  no  signs  of  life  for  a  long  term  of  years,  such  as 
Monte  Epomeo  in  the  Island  of  Ischia. 

3.  Active  Volcanoes — that  is,  those  which  are  constantly  or  at  frequent  intervals 
in  a  state  of  activity,  such  as  Etna  or  Stromboli. 

4.  To  these  we  may  add  the  less  common  forms  of  mud  volcanoes,  sometimes 
called  maccaluhe,  or  salses,  which  occur  in  Mexico,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  Iceland,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  Pools  of  boiling  mud,  which  give  olf  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  sometimes  also  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are 
not  uncommon  in  volcanic  countries.  Air  volcanoes  (the  volcanitos  of  the  natives), 
which  eject  boiling  mud  and  gaseous  products  at  frequent  intervals,  were  found  by 
Humboldt  near  Turbaco,  in  New  Granada. 

5.  Fumeroli  are  small  fissures  or  orifices  frequently  found  within  the  craters  of 
dormant  and  active  volcanoes,  and  in  recently  emitted  beds  of  lava.  They  give  vent 
to  various  gaseous  products,  among  which  steam  usually  predominates,  and  to  solid 
bodies  which  are  carried  along  mechanically,  or  volatilised  together  with  the  issuing 
gases.  When  sulphur  and  sulphur-products  predominate,  the  fumeroli  are  called 
solfatare.  The  soffioni  of  Tuscany  are  fumeroli  by  which  quantities  of  boric  acid  are 
brought  to  the  surface  with  the  ef&uent  steam.  Mofctte  are  exhalations  of  gaseous 
substances,  usually  carbonic  acid,  from  hollows  in  the  soil. 

6.  Thermal  Springs  are  closely  connected  with  volcanic  phenomena,  and  their 
products  are  properly  considered  under  the  head  of  volcanic  products. 

In  this  category  may  also  be  placed  the  Geysirs  and  Laugs  of  Iceland,  New 
Zealand,  and  North  America. 

The  products — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — which  are  emitted  from  these  various 
forms  of  volcanic  vent  are  very  varied  both  as  to  character  and  composition,  ranging 
from  the  commonest  elementary  bodies  to  some  of  the  most  complex  minerals  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  the 
conditions  under  which  these  bodies  have  been  formed.  Not  only  has  fire  effected 
a  multitude  of  changes  in  the  composition  of  volcanic  products,  but  also  water  and 
various  gases  both  at  high  and  low  temperatures  and  pressures,  acting  for  short  and 
long  durations  of  time. 

I.   Solid  Products  of  Volcanic  Action. 

The  most  plentiful  volcanic  product  is  Lava,  molten  rock  poured  from  a  crater 
or  from  great  fissures,  and  often  closely  resembling  certain  iron-fiirnace  slags.  Many 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  this  substance  are  often  ejected  during  a  single  eruption,  and 
we  read  of  a  flow  of  lava  which  issued  from  Skapta,  in  Iceland,  in  1783,  which  was 
fifty  miles  long  and  seven  broad.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  certain 
apparently  diifferent  volcanic  products  are  chemically  the  same  substance  in  different 
states  of  aggregation,  or  ejected  under  diflferent  conditions  of  pressure.  Thus  the  com- 
pact lava  which  flows  directly  from  the  crater,  and  the  ashes,  sand,  and  scoriae  result- 
ing from  the  same  molten  lava  being  blown  out  of  the  crater  by  superheated  steam, 
have  precisely  the  same  composition,  as  the  following  analyses  by  Silvestri  of  sub- 
stances ejected  during  the  eruption  of  Etna  in  1865  clearly  prove  : 


Ashes 

Sand 

Scoriee 

Compact  Lava 

Silica  .... 

50-00 

49-80 

50-00 

49-95 

Alumina 

19-08 

18-20 

19-00 

18-75 

Ferrous  oxide 

12-16 

12-42 

11-70 

11-21 

Manganous  oxide 

•40 

•45 

-50 

-49 

Lime  .... 

9-98 

11-00 

10-28 

11-10 

Magnesia 

4-12 

4-00 

4-20 

4-05 

Potash 

•60 

•49 

•69 

•70 

Soda  .... 

3-72 

3-60 

3-40 

3-71 

Water  .... 

-36 

•29 

•33 

•23 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

Titanic  acid 
Vanadic  acid 

1  traces 

traces 

traces 

traces  i 

Ferric  oxide 
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Moreover,  lavas  which  have  been  ejected  at  intervals  of  many  centuries  of  time 
have  frequently  almost  precisely  the  same  composition ;  thus,  we  may  compare  one  of 
the  lavas  of  Etna  ejected  in  very  ancient  times,  with  the  lavas  of  1669  and  1865. 
Microscopic  analysis  justifies  the  same  conclusion. 

Analysis:  1.  Very  ancient  Etna  lava.    2.  Lava  of  1669.    3.  Lava  of  1866. 


FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

Na^O 

1. 

49-63 

22-47 

16-80 

0-63 

905 

2-68 

0-98 

3-07 

2. 

48-33  ■ 

16-15 

16-32 

0-54 

9-31 

4-58 

0-77 

3-45 

3. 

49-95 

18-75 

11-21 

0-49 

11-10 

4-05 

0-70 

3-71 

The  Vesuvian  lavas  of  1631,  1767,  and  1868,  as  analysed  by  Haughton,  likewise 
exhibit  a  close  agreement  in  composition. 


SiO= 

APO^ 

FeO 

MnO 

TiO 

CaO 

MgO 

K^O 

Na^'O 

H^O 

48-12 

17-16 

5-69 

5-13 

1-20 

0-22 

9-84 

3-99 

7-24 

2-77 

0-08 

48-20 

17-92 

5-48 

4-75 

1-33 

0-27 

8-97 

3-51 

7-70 

2-61 

6-16 

46-58 

20-00 

3-20 

6-69 

1-07 

0-27 

9-09 

3-16 

7-35 

2-74 

0-32 

These  lavas  also  contain  small  undetermined  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
fluorine;  and  those  of  1767  and  1868  contain  in  addition  traces  of  fluorine. 
Bunsen  has  divided  all  volcanic  rocks  into — 

a.  Normal  Trachytic — that  is  to  say,  the  trachytic  rocks  which  are  richest  in 
silica,  and  represent  a  mixture  of  bisilicates  of  alumina  and  of  potash  and  soda, 
while  lime,  magnesia,  and  ferrous  oxide  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

h.  Normal  Pyroxenic —iha,t  is  to  say,  basaltic  and  doleritic  rocks  which  contain  the 
smallest  quantity  of  silica,  and  are  basic  silicates  of  alumina  and  ferrous  oxide  in 
combination  with  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  these  two  characteristic  volcanic  products : 


Normal  Trachytic 

Normal  Pyroxenic 

bilica  

76-67 

48-47 

Alumina  and  Ferrous  oxide 

14-23 

30-16 

1-44 

11-87 

Magnesia  

0-28 

6-89 

Potash  

3-20 

0-65 

Soda  ....... 

4-18 

1-96 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  the  Etna  and  Vesuvius  lavas,  the  composition  of 
which  is  given  above,  closely  approximate  to  the  normal  pyroxenic  type,  while 
obsidian  and  pumice  belong  to  the  normal  trachytic  type. 

Bunsen,  moreover,  considers  that  the  great  number  and  variety  of  volcanic  rocks 
containing  percentages  of  silica  included  between  the  76  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
trachytic  and  the  48  per  cent,  of  the  normal  pyroxenic,  result  from  mixtures  of  these 
rocks  in  varying  proportions,  and  that  'the  great  mineralogical  and  petrographical 
dilferences  which  these  rocks  present  are  only  consequences  of  the  varying  propor- 
tions in  which  the  mixtures  took  place,  and  of  the  prevailing  physical  conditions 
under  which  the  rocks  reached  their  present  situation  and  assumed  their  present  form.' 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  typical  lavas,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  dif- 
ferent compositions  and  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  made  in  Bunsen's  laboratory : 


a 

rafutinnuhrygy 
ar  Krabla,  nort 
east  of  Iceland, 
lack  Stony  Lav 

k  Basalt 
m  the 
ce  of  the 
hrates 

Hekla. 
Ash  of 
1845 

o 

bo 

S?  .-^  S  <B 

ent  Lava 
1  Hekla 

m  W 

-la 

Silica 

75-77 

69-65 

64-76 

56-76 

53-08 

49-37 

Alumina  and  \ 

Ferrous  I 

14-14 

19-85 

22-31 

27-47 

28-70 

28-66 

oxide  .  j 

Lime 

1-82 

4-40 

513 

6-75 

9-92 

13-01 

Magnesia 

0-25 

2-27 

1-91 

4-04 

5-32 

7-52 

Potash 

2-46  / 

3-83 

2-51 

2-63 

0-61 

0-20 

Soda 

5-56  ( 

3-38 

2-35 

2-37 

1-24 
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Bunsen  regards  those  rocks  which  contain  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  silica  as  basic, 
and  those  which  contain  more  than  60  per  cent,  as  acid.  Thus  the  normal  trachytic 
rock  is  the  extreme  acid  member,  and  the  normal  pyroxenic  the  extreme  basic  mem- 
ber. The  decomposition  of  these  various  rocks,  imder  the  influence  of  heat,  air,  water, 
superheated  steam,  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  volcanic  products  and 
actions,  gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of  secondary  products. 

Elements  and  Compounds  found  in  Volcanic  Products. 

Of  the  fifteen  non-metallic  elements  twelve  have  been  found  in  volcanic  products  ; 
viz.  boron,  carbon,  chlorine,  fluorine,  hydrogen,  iodine,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus, 
selenium,  sulphur,  silicon.    Of  these  oxygen  and  silicon  are  the  most  abundant. 

Of  the  fifty-one  metallic  elements  nineteen  have  been  found ;  viz.  aluminium, 
arsenic,  caesium,  calcium,  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  lead,  lithium,  magnesium,  manganese, 
potassium,  rubidium,  sodium,  thallium,  titanium,  uranium,  zinc,  zirconium.  Of  these 
aluminium  and  iron  are  the  most  abundant. 

The  island  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  group,  has  furnished  some  of  the  rarest 
and  most  complex  of  volcanic  products.  To  take  a  single  example,  a  spongy  crys- 
talline substance  found  on  the  edges  of  a  small  fumerole  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
was  found  to  consist  of  arsenious  sulphide,  selenium  sulphide,  boric  acid,  ammo- 
nium chloride,  lithium  sulphate,  thallium  alum,  caesium  alum,  rubidium  alum,  potas- 
sium alum.  Thus  this  one  substance  contained  no  fewer  than  seven  non-metals  and 
eight  metals  (see  Minerals,  p.  1331). 

KTative  Elements.  Few  of  the  elements  have  been  found  in  the  native  state 
among  volcanic  products.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine  have  been  col- 
lected from  fumeroles.  Sulphur  is  found  in  solfatare  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  craters  of  active  and  dormant  volcanoes.  It  is  frequently  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  sulphurous  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Seleiisulphur ,  i.e.  indefinite 
mixtures  of  selenium  and  sulphur,  has  been  found  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  and  in 
that  of  Kilauea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  is  the  volcanite  of  Haidinger.  Carbon 
in  the  form  of  graphite  was  found  by  Monticelli  in  an  ejected  block  of  Vesuvius,  but 
it  is  a  very  rare  volcanic  product.  Native  metals,  and  native  metallic  alloys,  are  not 
found  among  the  products  of  volcanoes,  if  we  except  7netallic  copper,  which  has  been 
found  in  the  palagonite  tuff  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  is  considered  by  Bunsen  to  have 
been  reduced  by  hydrogen  from  the  chloride. 

The  following  simple  combinations  of  non-metals  with  metals  have  been  found: 

Sulpliides.  Red  Sulphide  of  Arsenic,  Realgar,  As^S^,  occurs  in  the  fumeroles 
of  Vesuvius,  and  at  the  solfatara  of  Puzzuoli.  A  specimen  in  the  writer's  possession 
from  Puzzuoli  was  raked  out  of  the  '  bocca  grande,'  and  was  found  to  consist  of  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  both  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  coating  a  white  pumiceous  substance. 
Yellow  Sulphide  of  Arsenic.  Orpiment,  As-S^.  Crater  of  Vulcano.  Solfatara  of 
Puzzuoli.  Dimorphite,  the  *  Dimorfina'  of  Scacchi,  has  been  found  at  the  solfatara  of 
Puzzuoli.  It  is  said  to  contain  As^S^,  but  may  perhaps  be  only  a  mixture  of  sulphides. 
Iron  Bistdphide,  Ordinary  Iron  Pyrites,  FeS'^  has  been  found  on  Vesuvius,  at  Kri- 
suvik  in  Iceland,  and  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  an  uncommon  volcanic  product.  Nickelifcrous 
Pyrrhotite,  or  Magnetic  Iro7i  Pyrites,  Fe^S^  has  been  found  on  Vesuvius,  having  the 
composition:  iron,  58*9;  sulphur,  39'9 ;  nickel,  2'6.  Lead  Sulphide,  Galena,  PbS, 
has  been  found  in  ejected  blocks  from  Vesuvius.  Zinc  Sulphide,  Blende,  ZnS.  Fj  ected 
blocks  from  Vesuvius.  Covellite,  a  blue  sulphide  of  copper,  CuS,  named  after  Covelli, 
who  first  detected  it  on  Vesuvian  lavas,  is  a  rare  volcanic  product.  Dolerophanite 
or  Cuprous  Sulphide,  Cu^S,  was  found  by  Scacchi  as  a  sublimation  produced  during 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1868,  Chalcopyrite,  or  Copper  Pyrites,  Cu''-'S,Fe-S^,  has 
been  occasionally  found  in  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  but  it  is  uncommon.  It 
contains  copper,  34*5  ;  iron,  30*5  ;  sulphur,  35"0. 

Cblorides.  Potassium  Chloride.  Sylvite.  Fumeroles  of  Vesuvius  and  else- 
where. Sodium  Chloride.  Halite.  Lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Hekla,  and  probably 
existing  as  a  sublimate  on  the  lavas  of  all  volcanoes  situated  near  the  sea,  shortly 
after  their  emission  and  before  rain  has  fallen.  The  writer  noticed  quantities  of 
sublimed  salt  on  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  emitted  in  November  1878.  Lithium  Chloride. 
Palmieri  has  detected  lithium  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  fumerole  sub- 
limates of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  November  1878,  associated  with  ferric  chloride. 
Calcium  Chloride,  found  by  Bunsen  in  the  sublimates  from  fumeroles  in  the  Hekla  lava 
of  1845,  and  by  Palmieri  in  sublimates  formed  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
1872.  Aluonhmim  Chloride,  APCP,  found  by  Silliman  in  a  sublimate  from  the  volcano 
of  Kilauea,  and  by  Bunsen  in  a  sublimation  from  the  Hekla  lava  of  1845,  associated 
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with  chlorides  of  ammonium  and  iron.  Ammonium  Chloride  is  a  frequent  sublima- 
tion on  lavas,  and  is  often  associated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride ; 
it  has  been  found  at  Etna,  Hekla,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  Vesuvius,  Kilauea,  and  else- 
where. When  Bunsen  visited  Hekla,  a  few  months  after  the  eruption  of  1846,  he 
observed  that  the  lower  part  of  the  lava  stream  was  studded  with  fumeroles,  in  which 
large  quantities  of  beautifully  crystallised  sal-ammoniac  appeared,  so  that,  '  not- 
withstanding the  incessant  torrents  of  rain,  hundreds  of  pounds  of  this  valuable 
salt  might  have  been  collected.'  The  occurrence  of  this  substance  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  the  lava  stream  which  had  overflowed  meadow-land  ;  higher 
up  the  stream  all  traces  of  the  chloride  disappeared  at  the  point  where  vegetation  ceased. 
By  submitting  a  cubic  meter  of  the  meadow-land  to  dry  distillation,  Bunsen  proved  that 
a  quantity  of  ammonia  equivalent  to  223"3  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  was  pro- 
duced. He  considers  that  the  ammonium  chloride  which  is  found  among  the  fumerole 
sublimations  is  derived  either  from  ammonia  in  the  air,  which  is  carried  down  by 
rain  and  converted  into  chloride  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  fumeroles,  or  from  the 
distillation  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  over  which  the  lava  passes.  Daubeny,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  Palmieri,  consider  that,  under  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure  which  must  often  prevail  beneath  lava,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  may  combine 
directly.  Without  attempting  to  account  for  the  large  quantities  of  ammonia  which 
appear  as  fumerole  sublimations,  we  may  point  out  that  the  theory  of  Daubeny 
and  Palmieri  is  quite  at  variance  with  recent  discoveries  concerning  the  dissociation 
of  bodies.  The  following  analysis  of  a  sublimation  from  the  Hekla  lava  of  1845,  taken 
from  fumeroles  near  the  lower  part  of  the  stream,  was  made  by  Bunsen  : 

NH*C1     4Fe'0^Fe^CP   4A1^0',APC1«   MgCP       CaCP        NaCl        KCl  X* 
81-68  5  04  3-73        1-69       0-53        1-73       095  3-12 

*  Water  and  stony  residue. 
With  this  we  may  compare  an  analysis  of  an  ammonium  chloride  sublimate  from 
Kilauea,  made  by  Silliman  : 

NH*C1  Fe^CP  Al-^CP  Fe^O^'  Insol, 

66-53  12-14  13-00  8-10  1*23 

The  composition  of  these  sublimates  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  evolved  in  abundance  from  fumeroli  in  newly  ejected 
lava.  The  writer  found  that  on  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  over  fragments  of  lava 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  aluminium  were 
copiously  evolved,  while  the  lava  became  nearly  white  and  friable,  like  the  masses  of 
decomposed  lava  frequently  met  with  near  hydrochloric  acid  fumeroli. 

Ferric  Chloride.  Molysite.  Fe2Cl^  found  by  Haussman  on  Vesuvian  lavas  in 
1819,  and  by  Scacchi  in  1855.  A  common  volcanic  product,  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  lava.  The  vvriter  of  this  article  found  large  cavities  contain- 
ing several  hundred  square  feet  of  surface,  in  the  lava  emitted  by  Vesuvius  in  No- 
vember 1878,  completely  coated  by  a  sublimate  containing  a  large  percentage  of  ferric 
chloride,  while  hot  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  issued  from  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the 
cavities.  He  also  noticed  it  as  a  sublimation  on  the  lava  emitted  from  Hekla  in 
February  1878.  It  is,  of  course,  very  deliquescent,  and  the  first  shower  of  rain  may 
remove  all  traces  of  it. 

Monticelli  asserts  the  existence  of  Ferrous  Chloride,  FeCP,  as  a  sublimate  on 
Vesuvian  lavas,  but  his  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  Scacchi. 

Kremersite,  KCl,NH*Cl,2Fe2CP  +  6H-0,  a  substance  first  analysed  by  Kremers, 
found  as  a  product  of  sublimation  from  fumeroles,  contains  56-86  per  cent.  CI, 
17-65  Fe,  12-32  K,  5-67  NH*,  and  8-50  water. 

Lead  Chloride.  Cotunnite,  PbCP. — Found  by  Monticelli  and  Covelli  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  after  the  eruption  of  1822,  accompanied  by  copper  chloride  and  sodium 
chloride ;  also  by  Scacchi  and  Guiscardi  as  a  product  of  the  eruption  of  1855. 

Lead  Oxychloride,  Matlockite,  PbCPPbO,  was  found  as  a  sublimation  product  of 
a  fumerole  of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  1855. 

Hydrated  Cwprio  Oxychloride,  Atacamite,  Cu*O^CP  +  4H20,  has  been  found  in- 
crusting  Vesuvian  lavas  of  1820  and  1822.  The  writer  found  in  the  lava  of  Novem- 
ber 1878  cavities  lined  with  microscopic  greenish  crystals  containing  copper,  in  all 
probability  existing  as  chloride. 

Potassium  Iodide  has  been  found  at  Vulcano.  The  bromide  would  in  all 
probability  be  detected  if  carefully  sought  for. 

Calcium  Fluoride  has  been  found  in  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  and  in  a 
few  volcanic  minerals. 

Iron  Nitride.    Siderazote,  Fe-^N-. — Found  by  Silvestri  on  the  surface  of  the  hot 
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lava  of  Etna  (1874) ;  formed  artificially  by  exposing  fragments  of  lava  to  the  alter- 
nate action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  at  a  red  heat.    See  p.  1097. 

Oxides.  Black  Copper  Oxide,  Melaconite,  or  Tenorite,  CuO,  has  been  found  by 
Semola,  Scacchi,  and  Palmieri  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  sometimes  in  crystals.  Bed 
Copper  Oxide,  Cuprite,  Cu^O,  has  also  been  occasionally  found  on  the  scoriae  of 
Vesuvius. 

Ferric  Oxide.  Hcematite.  Found  on  the  lavas  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fumeroles.  Ferric  Hydroxide,  Gothite,  'F6'^0'\W0,  has  been  found 
in  the  ejected  blocks  of  Somma.  Magiietic  Iron  Oxide,  Magnetite,  is  a  frequent 
constituent  of  lavas,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  their  sec- 
tions ;  it  is  also  found  in  volcanic  sand  and  in  the  ejected  blocks' of  Somma,  Maq- 
nesioferrite,  MgO,Fe20^,  has  been  found  in  crystals  and  laminae  near  the  fumeroles  of 
Vesuvius,  particularly  those  of  the  eruption  of  1855. 

Vesuvius.  Vesuvius. 

Old  Eruption.  Eruption  of  1855. 
Ferric  oxide     ....       84-20  85*05 
Magnesia         ....       16-00  13-95 
Cupric  oxide     ....         —  TOl 

Periclasite,  MgO  =  93-86,  FeO  =  5*97,  has  been  found  in  clustered  crystals  in  blocks 
ejected  from  Somma  and  Vesuvius. 

Spinel,  MgO,APO^,  found  in  ejected  blocks  from  Somma  and  Vesuvius.  A  spe- 
cimen from  the  latter volcanco was  found  to  contain  67*46  percent.  APO^  25-94  MgU, 
5-06  FeO,  and  2-38  SiO^. 

Titanic  Oxide,  TiO^,  both  in  the  form  of  *  Brookite '  and  of  *  Entile,'  has  been 
occasionally  found  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  on  the  east  side  of  Etna.  Titaniferous  Mag- 
netite, or  Iserine,  FeO.TiO^  +  Fe^O^,  is  frequently  found  disseminated  through  lavas, 
scoriae,  and  tufas  ;  in  the  eruptive  rocks  at  Arthur's  Seat,  at  Unkel  on  the  Khine,  in 
basalt,  and  elsewhere. 

Silica  is  found  in  the  form  of  quartz  in  cavities  of  basalts ;  occasionally  also, 
according  to  Monticelli,  in  the  cavities  of  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius  (a.d.  79) 
Silica  is  also  deposited  from  the  geysirs  of  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  California,  and 
is  then  known  as  Geyserite.  The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  these 
deposits : 


Iceland 

Iceland 

Iceland 

New  Zealand 

Silica 

98-00 

91-56 

88-26 

,  94-20 

Alumina  . 

0-50 

1-04 

0-69 

1-58 

Ferric  oxide 

0-18 

3-26 

0-17 

Lime 

0-33 

0-29 

trace 

Soda  and  Potash 

0-35 

0-22 

0-85 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

2-49 

Water 

1-5 

5-76 

4-79 

3-06 

Silicates.  The  majority  of  volcanic  products,  as  indeed  of  the  whole  mineral 
kingdom,  consists  of  silicates  of  various  degrees  of  complexity.  Of  these  we  shall 
first  consider  the  most  simple  monosilicates,  and  afterwards  those  of  more  elaborate 
character  and  composition. 

Calcium  Silicate.  Wollastonite.  CaOSiO^. — Found  in  lavas  and  basalts  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Pyroxene,  or  Augite,  (CaO,MgO,FeO)Si02,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  vol- 
canic rocks.  The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  various  specimens  from 
different  volcanic  centres : 


Vesuvius, 
1631 

Vesuvius, 
1858 

Etna, 
Mt.  Rossi 

Iceland 

Teneriffe 

Azox-es 

Silica 
Alumina . 
Ferrous  oxide  . 
Magnesia 
Lime 

Ferric  oxide  . 

48-86 
8-63 
4-54 
14-01 
20-62 
2-73 

49-61 
4-42 
9  08 
14-22 
20-83 

47-38 
5-52 
7-89 
15-29 
19-10 
3-85 

49-87 
6-05 
5-92 
16-16 
22-00 

48-05 
4-18 

23-41 
9-40 

14-96 

50-40 
2-99 

22  00 
2-40 

21-10 

2110 
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Breislakite  is  a  capillary  or  woolly  form  of  pyroxene,  occurring  in  the  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  and  those  of  Capo  di  Bove. 

A  number  of  minerals  result  from  the  alteration  of  pyroxene.  The  following  table, 
from  Rutley's  '  Study  of  Eocks,'  shows  the  composition  of  the  principal  of  these 
snbstances. 


Name  of  Mineral 

SiO' 

APO^ 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

Augite 

51 

3 



— 

6 

3 

13 

24 

Picrophyll 

50 

2 

31 

1 

Pyrallolite  . 

49-5 

0-5 



— 

1-5 

1 

24-5 

10-5 

Schiller-spar 

43 

2 

2-5 

— 

11 

0-5 

26 

2-5 

Epidote 

46 

5-5 

— 

13 

8 

— 

12-5 

9 

Mica  . 

43 

15 

— 

23-5 

— 

10-5 

1 

Uralite 

49 

1 

— 

Z 

25-5 

— 

12 

11-5 

Glauconite  . 

51-5 

7 

— 

— 

21 

— 

6 

— 

Serpentine  . 

41 

2 

2 

42 

Steatite 

62-5 

1-5 

31 

64 

1 

28 

Palagonite  . 

42 

12-5 

16 

7 

7 

Haematite  . 

100 

Limonite 

2-5 

80-5 

Magnetite  . 

69 

31 

Titaniferous 

}- 

22 

51-5 

2 

magnetite 

Ditto  . 

68 

30 

H^O 

A.iitli  on  t  y 

xtammels- 

— 

— 

10 

berg 
Rose 

— 

— 

12-5 
12-5 

Runeberg 
Kohler 

5 
6 

— 

5 
1 

6-5 

Strong 
Kjerulf 
Rath 
Delesse 

— 

13 

Scheerer 

5 

Richter 

7 

12-5 

Tengstrom 
V.  Walters- 
hausen 

16 

Ullmann 

24-5 

Knop 

2 

Miehaelson 

Among  these  products  we  may  specially  notice  Palagonite,  a  substance  which 
Bunsen  regards  as  the  basis  of  the  basaltic  tufas  of  Germany,  France,  the  Azores, 
Canaries,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  of  the  numerous  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Dana  places  palagonite  among  the  hydrous  silicates.  Bunsen  gives  it  the  approximate 
formula  3RO,2Si02  +  3AP03,Si02  +  Aq.  It  is  met  with  in  an  amorphous  form  in 
grains  and  fragments  aggregated  into  a  tufa-like  rock,  and  as  a  constituent  of  tufa 
and  volcanic  conglomerate.  The  hardness  is  from  4  to  5.  Sp.  gr.  2-47-2-7.  The 
colour  varies  from  amber-yellow,  through  red  and  brown  to  black  It  melts  easily 
to  a  black  magnetic  glass.  As  to  its  formation  Bunsen  remarks,  '  Tufas  are  formed 
through  the  action  of  waters,  and  often  that  of  heated  waters  or  steam,  accompanying 
an  eruption  of  lavas,  on  the  granulated  volcanic  rock  or  volcanic  sand ;  and  in  this 
process  the  ferrous  oxide  of  the  pyroxene  becomes  more  or  less  completely  changed  to 
ferric  oxide,  and  water  is  taken  up,  and  thus  palagonite  is  produced.  As  the  volcanic 
rock  is  generally  made  up  of  pyroxene  and  a  felspar  in  very  variable  proportions, 
uniformity  in  such  cases  of  alteration  ig  not  possible.'    (For  analyses  seo  iv,  324.) 

Gla^iconite,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potassium,  sometimes  containing  small 
quantities  of  silicates  of  magnesium  and  aluminium,  is  found  more  frequently  in 
sedimentary  than  in  volcanic  rocks.  It  has  been  found,  however,  in  the  latter  at 
Monte  Baldo  near  Verona,  and  at  Berufjord  in  Iceland.  Celadonite,  in  which  the 
iron  is  in  the  state  of  higher  oxidation,  is  found  in  close  proximity  at  Monte  Baldo 
(see  al 


Glauconite, 

Celadonite, 

Berufjord 

Monte  Baldo 

Silica 

.    52  04 

530 

Alumina 

.  4-93 

Ferric  oxide  . 

28-0 

Ferrous  oxide 

\       '.  25-54 

Magnesia 

.    ■  4-26 

20 

Potash  . 

.  6-03 

10-0 

Water  . 

.  5-19 

60 

Hornblende,  or  Ampkibole. — Silicates  of  various  monoxides,  and  of  alumina,  found 
in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  TenerifFe,  and  elsewhere.  A  specimen  from 
Etna  contained  silica  40'91,  alumina  13'68,  ferrous  oxide  17'49,  magnesia  13*19, 
lime  13*44.  Sometimes  contains  small  quantities  of  fluorine  and  of  water  (see  farther 
iii.  167-170). 

Magnesium  Silicate,  Forsterite,  or  White  Olivine  {peridoto  bianco  of  Scacchi),  has 
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been  found  in  Vesuviau  lavas  associated  with  spinell  and  pyroxene.  Silica  42-41, 
magnesia  53-30,  protoxide  of  iron  2'33  (iv.  201). 

Monticellite,  a  double  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  exists  in  certain  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  and  Somma.  It  contains  silica  37'89,  magnesia  22*04,  lime  34-92,  ferrous 
oxide  5-61. 

Oliviiie,  (MgO,FeO)'SiO^,  is  a  common  product  of  many  eruptive  rocks. 


Etna 

Hekla 

Vesu\'ius 

Eifel 

Silica 

.  41-01 

43-44 

40-35 

42-21 

Ferrous  oxide 

.  10-06 

6-93 

12-34 

8-91 

Magnesia 

.  47-27 

49-31 

46-70 

49-29 

Alumina 

.  0-64 

trace 

0-18 

Nickel  . 

.  0-20 

0-32 

(See  further  iv.  201.) 

Topaz,  a  tribasic  aluminium  silicate  having  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by  fluorine, 
is  said  by  Monticelli  to  be  occasionally  met  with  as  a  volcanic  product. 

Garnet  is  found  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  volcanic  soil  near  Frascati,  and 
elsewhere  in  volcanic  districts.  The  iron-alumina-lime  garnet  is  most  common.  It 
contains  silica  39  93  SiO^,  13-45  APO^,  10-95  Fe-0^  3-35  FeO,  1-40  MnO,  and  31-66 
CaO  (ii.  772). 

Zircon,  ZrSiO^  has  been  found  in  Vesuvian  lavas  associated  with  ryacolite. 

Idocrase,  or  Vesuvianite,  is  found  among  the  ancient  ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  dolomites  of  Somma.  It  resembles  some  of  the  lime-alumina  garnets  in  composi- 
tion. General  formula  6(2RO,Si02)  +  2A1203,3SiO^  Contains  37*75  SiO^,  1 7-23  A120^ 
4-43  Fe'^03,  3-79  MgO,  37*35  CaO  (v.  998). 

Melilite,  Zurlite,  Somervillite,  Humboldtilite,  are  closely  related  minerals  which 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma,  and  in  the  slags  of  iron 
furnaces.  Humboldtilite  contains  40  6  SiO^,  10-88  APO^,  4-43  Fe^O^,  4-54  MgO, 
31-81  CaO,  4-43  Na^O,  0-36  K^O. 

Biotite,  or  Magnesia  Mica,  APO^SiO^  +  3RO,2Si02,  is  a  common  constituent  of 
eruptive  rocks.  It  has  been  found  in  blocks  ejected  from  Monte  Somma,  in  brilliant 
crystals.    For  analyses  see  iii.  1013. 

Common  or  Potash  Mica  is  sometimes  found  in  the  blocks  ejected  from  Somma. 

Talc,  6MgO,7SiO-,  is  mentioned  by  Monticelli  as  a  constituent  of  some  of  the  rocks 
of  Somma. 

Sarcolite,  the  Analcima  carnea  of  Monticelli  and  Covelli,  is  a  volcanic  mineral  of 
somewhat  rare  occurrence,  found  in  ejected  blocks,  and  having  a  composition  some- 
what like  that  of  Idocrase  (v.  196). 

Meionite  (called  also  ScapoUte  and  iVhite  Hyacinth)  and  Mizzonite  are  minerals 
resembling  each  other,  found  in  the  rocks  of  Somma.  They  are  silicates  of 
aluminium  and  calcium,  with  a  small  percentage  of  sodium  silicate  (iii.  865). 

SiO^      APO^     MgO      CaO      Na^O  K^O 
Meionite     ....    41-80    30-40    0*46    19-00    2-51    0-86  =  95-03 
Mizzonite   ....    54-70    23-80    0-22      8-77    9-83    2-14  =  99-46 

Marialite,  a  mineral  found  in  a  volcanic  rock  called  piperno,  at  Pianura,  near 
Naples,  contains  59-50  SiO^,  20*70  APO^,  4-45  Fe^O^,  0*29  MgO,  4-39  CaO.  soda 
8-90  Na^O,  1-09  K^O. 

Nephelite,  Lavync,  Carolinite,  and  Sommite,  very  similar  minerals,  consisting 
essentially  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  of  soda  or  potash,  are  found  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  lavas,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  Al-O^SiO- +  R-'O.SiO^ 
(iv.  30). 

Tourmaline,  3R203.Si02  +  3RO,Si02 ;  general  composition  38  SiO^,  36  APO^, 
8B^0^ ;  was  found  by  Brocchi  in  lava  at  La  Scala  and  Fosso  Grande. 

Sodalite  with  Sodium  Chlonde,  3(A1203,Si02  +  Na-0,SiO^)  +  2NaCl,  has  been 
found  in  trap,  basalt,  and  modern  volcanic  rocks  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere 
(v.  328). 

Lapis  Lazidi  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  ejected  block  from  Monte  Somma. 
Composition  somewhat  variable  (iii.  470). 

Hailynife,  or  Hauync. — Silicates  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  silicate  with  sulphate 
of  calcium,  has  been  found  among  volcanic  products  at  Vesuvius,  Auvorgne,  Monte 
Vulture,  Mount  Albano,  and  the  Azores  (iii.  15). 

Leucitc,  White  Garnet,  or  Amphigene,  Al-0^.3SiO^  +  K-0,vSiO-,  is  a  mineral 
confined  to  volcanic  rocks  (iii.  583). 
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SiO*       A1=0^     Na'^O  K^O 

Vesuvius  (1811)   56-10    23-22    0-57    20-59  =  100-48 

KoccaMonfina   56-36    23-15    0-25    19-31  =  99-07 

Lithia  has  been  detected  in  Vesuvian  leucite. 

Leucitophyr  is  a  name  given  to  lavas  which  contain  leucite  disseminated  through 
them  in  grains.  Felspar,  nephelite,  and  kaolin  occur  with  the  form  of  leucite  (psea- 
domorphs)  as  a  result  of  its  alteration. 

Anorthite,  AFO^.SiO^  +  CaO.SiO^,  is  a  common  volcanic  product  of  Hekla, 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  elsewhere.  Analyses:  (1)  From  the 
plains  of  the  Thjorsa,  Iceland.  (2)  From  the  Isole  dei  Ciclopi,  Sicily  (for  others 
see  i.  308). 

SiO''        Al'^O^       Fe^'O^      MgO       CaO       Na^O  K^'O 

1.  48-36     30-59      1-37     0-97     17-16     1*13     0-62  =  100-20 

2.  41-45     29-83     2-20     0-66     20-83     2-32      1-72  =  99-01 

The  anorthite  from  the  plains  of  the  Thjorsa  is  the  Thiorsaite  of  Genth  ;  that  from 
the  Cyclops  Islands,  off  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  is  the  Ciclopite  of  Sartorius  von 
Waltershausen. 

iaSmc^onYe,  AP0^2Si02  +  EO,Si02[R  =  Ca,Na2].— Found  in  dolerites  and  basalts 
in  Antrim,  Iceland,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  It  easily  undergoes  decomposition 
under  the  influence  of  air,  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  alkalis.  For  analyses 
see  ii.  451  ;  vii.  512;  viii.  772,  774. 

OUgoclase,  2(A1203,3Si02)  +  2Na20,3Si02.— Found  in  many  volcanic  products  in 
Teneriffe  and  Iceland  ;  in  obsidian  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico ;  in  pumice  at  Arequipa,  in 
Peru,  and  in  various  lavas  and  trachytes.  For  analyses  see  iii.  198 ;  vii.  512,  513  ; 
viii.  774. 

Orthoclase,  or  Potash  Felspar,  K^APSi^O^^,  or  K20,AP03,6Si02,  and  its  glassy 
varieties,  sanidin  and  ryacolite,  occur  in  trachyte  and  many  other  volcanic  rocks. 
Alhite,  or  Soda-felspar,  Na2APSi«0l^  is  found  in  trachyte  in  the  island  of  Pantellaria, 
at  Langufjall  in  Iceland,  and  many  other  localities  (ii.  620-622;  vii.  508-510; 
viii.  773). 

On  Obsidian  and  Pumice  see  iv.  169  ;  viii.  1422.  Almost  any  lava  may  be  con- 
verted into  obsidian  by  melting  and  rapid  cooling.  The  writer  found  that  on  fusing 
G-iant's  Causeway  basalt  in  a  gas  furnace,  and  cooling  it  rapidly,  a  perfect  glass, 
structureless  and  transparent  under  the  microscope,  was  produced.  By  cooling  less 
quickly,  a  substance  was  obtained  which  was  absolutely  opaque  in  the  thinnest  sections 
that  could  be  procured. 

Krablife,  or  Baulite,  is  the  obsidian  of  Mount  Krabla  in  Iceland,  and  is  similar 
in  composition  to  pitchstones  and  obsidians.  Contains  80-23  per  cent.  SiO^,  12-08 
ATO^  0-95  MgO,  and  7*18  K^O  and  Na^O. 

The  following  silicates,  described  in  this  or  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, have  also  been  found  amongst  volcanic  products : 


Analcime 
Apophyllite 
Brewsterite 
Chabazite 

Chondrodite  or  Humite 

Epistilbite 

Grehlenite 

Guarinite 

Gismondin 


Herschelite 

Mesolite 

Natrolite 

Okenite 

Prehnite 

Scolecite 

Thomsonite 

Titanite  or  Sphene 


Borates.  Boron  occurs  in  only  a  few  minerals.  Sassolite,  or  native  boric  acid, 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano  as  a  layer  upon  sulphur ;  also  on  Vesuvius, 
at  Krisuvik  in  Iceland,  at  Atacama,  at  Sasso  near  Sienna,  in  boracic  acid  lagoons  and 
sofl&oni,  and  elsewhere.  Ammonium  sulphate  often  condenses  with  it  in  the  soffioni. 
In  a  hot  spring  at  Krisuvik  1,426  grains  of  crystallised  boric  acid  have  been  found. 

Ammonium  Borate,  or  Larderellite,  and  Iron  Borate,  or  Lagonite,  are  found  as  in- 
crustations around  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Sulphates.  Sulphuric  Acid,  mineralogically  Sulphatite,  is  noticed  below  under 
'  Liquid  Volcanic  Products.' 

Aphthitalite,  or  Potassium  Sulphate,  the  '  Vesuvian  Salt'  of  Smithson,  called  also 
Glaserite  and  Arcanite,  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  crystals  on  Vesuvian  lava.  A 
specimen  gave,  on  analysis,  71-4  K^SO*,  18-6  Na2S0^  4-6  NaCl,  and  5-4  CuCP.NH^Cl 
and  Fe^CP. 
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Misenite,  or  Potassiwn-hydrogen  Suljphate,  lias  been  found  by  Scacchi  in  a  hot 
tufa  cavern  near  Cape  Misenum,  in  the  volcanic  district  around  Naples.  Thenardite, 
Na^SO*,  was  found  by  Scacchi  on  the  scoriae  of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  1855. 
Mascagnite,  (NH*)nSOS  has  been  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  lavas  of  jftna,  Vesuvius, 
and  Lipari,  and  in  the  boric  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  Boussingaultite,  a  double 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  has  also  been  found  in  the  Tuscany  lagoons. 
Mirabilite,  Na-SO^IOH^O,  is  abundant  in  a  cavern  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  also  been  found  on  Vesuvius.  The  Exanthalose  of  Beudant 
found  on  Vesuvius  contained  ]Sa-S0^2H''^0.  Ggpstifuhsis  been  found  near  fumeroles 
from  which  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  also  around  the  mud  cauldrons  of  Krisuvik. 
Picromerite,  a  magnesium-potassium  sulphate,  was  found  on  Vesuvius  among  the  salts 
produced  during  the  eruption  of  1855.  Chalcanthite,  or  Cyanosite,  CuSO\5H20, 
was  observed  among  the  Vesuvian  minerals  after  the  eruption  of  1855.  Cyanochroite, 
the  Cianocroma  of  Scacchi,  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  potassium  and  copper,  was  found  on 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  1855.  Alunogen,  Ar-S0*^,18H-0,  has 
been  found  at  Pasto  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  at  Krisuvik  in  Iceland,  and  at  Vesuvius. 
Coquimbite,  Y&\^O^y,^WO,  was  found  by  Scacchi  around  the  fumeroles  of  Vesuvius 
after  the  eruption  of  1855.  Kalinite,  or  potash-alum,  has  been  found  in  Vulcano 
associated  with  the  alums  of  Thallium,  Rubidium,  and  CoBsium,  (See  Minerals  of 
Vulcano,  p.  1330.)  Voltaiie,  a  ferroso-ferric  sulphate  (v.  1005),  has  been  found  at  the 
solfatara  of  Puzzuoli.  Haloirichite,  Ar-(SO^)^+  1811^0,  in  silky  fibres,  has  been  found 
at  the  solfatara  of  Puzzuoli  and  elsewhere.  Alunite,  A1K(S0*)-,A1H=*0-,3H20,  is 
sometimes  found  in  seams  in  trachytic  and  allied  rocks,  as  a  result  of  the  alteration 
of  the  rock  by  sulphurous  vapours.  Brochantite,  CuSO^SCuH^O^  also  called  Krisu- 
vigite,  is  occasionally  met  with  among  volcanic  products,  e.g.  in  small  quantities  at 
Krisuvik. 

Carbonates.  It  is  questionable  to  what  extent  we  are  justified  in  regarding  any 
carbonate  as  a  volcanic  product.  The  carbonates  of  copper,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
have,  however,  been  found  in  blocks  ejected  from  Monte  Somma. 

Phosphates.  Apatite,  Ca^(P0*)2,  containing  also  chlorine  and  fluorine,  has 
been  feund  in  crystals  in  ejected  blocks  on  Somma  near  Pollena.  Copper-  Uranite, 
(UO"-)-Cu(PO*)-  +  8H-0,  is  mentioned  by  Monticelli  as  having  been  found  in  green 
laminae  in  cavities  of  certain  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  but  the  statement  wants  verification. 

Proximate  Composition  of  Lava. 

The  ultimate  composition  ©f  various  typical  lavas  and  mixed  volcanic  products 
has  already  been  given  (p.  2105).  The  determination  of  their  proximate  constitu- 
tion is  a  matter  of  greater  diiliculty ;  the  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections  of 
the  rock  often  reveals  to  us  which  minerals  preponderate,  but  no  more  than  this. 

Haughton  and  Hull  have  recently  endeavoured  to  answer,  in  regard  to  Vesuvian 
lavas,  the  question,  '  What  is  the  proportion  of  each  mineral  present  in  the  lava,  and 
why  does  that  proportion  exist  ? '  The  various  lavas  which  have  flowed  from 
Vesuvius  are  mainly  made  up  of  nine  minerals  of  known  composition,  viz.  leuoite, 
plagioclasc  (triclinic  felspar),  magnetite,  olivine,  augite,  hornblende,  onica,  neiihelite, 
and  sodalite,  together  with  an  unknown  quantity  of  a  paste  of  unknown  composition. 
This  paste  is  the  chemical  residuum  which  remains  over  and  above  the  chemical 
elements  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  minerals.  The  question  of  the  proximate 
composition  of  the  lavas  has  been  discussed  by  Haughton  as  a  branch  of  the  indeter- 
minate analysis,  and  he  assumes  as  his  starting  point  the  following  principle  :  '  Of 
the  numerous  solutions  possible,  that  one  will  occur  in  nature  which  involves  the 
largest  amount  of  definite  minerals  and  the  least  amount  of  indefinite  paste.'  This 
principle  has  been  applied  by  Haughton  to  twenty  of  the  Vesuvian  lavas,  whose  date 
of  eruption  ranges  between  1631  and  1868.  The  lavas  vary  but  slightly  in  composi- 
tion. The  following  tables  show  the  ultimate  and  proximate  composition  of  two 
lavas  separated  by  more  than  200  years. 

Ultimate  analysis:  a.  Lava  della  Scala,  1631  ;  b.  Fosso  Grande,  1858. 

SiO^    P^O^      F       CI     APO'   Fe=0^    FeO    MnO    TiO    CaO    MgO    K^O   Na'^O  H^O 

a.  47-47  0-45  0-08  0-39  16  67  4-20  5-90   1-15  0-23  9-98  4-34  7  46  2-28  0-08 

b.  46-36  — *   0-06   — *  I8  60  4-12  4  94  I'OO  0  29  9-09  4-00  7-18  2-96  0-40 

*  Not  determined. 


The  proximate  constitution  of  the  same  lavas,  determined  by  the  method  of  in- 
determinate analysis,  and  Haughton's  principle  above  alluded  to,  is : 
Vol,  VIII,    '  6  U 
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Leucite      Anorthite  Magnetite  Olivine        Augite     Nephelite   Socialite     Apatite  Paste 

a.  40-6  6-9         4-9         trace         31-1         6-5        trace        1-1  8-9 

b.  40-8         12-3         4-8         trace         28-6         —  7'1  —  6-34 

The  paste  of  1631  contained  37-2  per  cent.  SiO^,  16-1  CaO,  and  467  FeO,  and  may 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  formula  CaO,FeO,SiO-. 

Nodules  in  the  Lava  of  Santorin,  Grecian  Archipelago. — According  to  Fouqu6 
(Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  631),  some  of  these  nodnles  are  hollow,  while  others  are  com- 
pletely filled.  The  hollow  nodules  contain  wollastonite,  together  with  fassaite,  less 
frequently  with  melanite  ;  they  also  contain  several  undetermined  minerals,  including 
a  chlorinated  calcio-sodic  silicate.  In  the  perfectly  filled  nodules  melanite  is  wanting, 
but  quartz  is  said  to  occur.  The  nodules  are  traversed  by  greyish  veins  of  lava,  in 
which  a  vitreous  ground-mass  predominates.  The  following  are  analyses  of  these 
bodies : 

l^ollastonite. 


Cracked, 

Associated 

with 

Associated  with 

with  Garnet 

Very  pure 

Enclosures 

Fassaite 

(Melanite) 

Silica     .       .       .  46-2 

45-5 

43-9 

45-7 

45-0 

Lime      .       .       .  41-8 

43-0 

41-3 

42-2 

42-1 

Magnesia       .       .  1*5 

0-8 

2-0 

1-9 

1-6 

Alumina.       .       .  7*1 

7-2 

9-5 

8-6 

8-1 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  .  2-9 

2-8 

2-5 

2-5 

2-8 

99-5 

99-3 

99-2 

100-9 

99-6 

Melanite  Garnet 

Fassaite 

}  Pyroxene 

Silica .       .       .  . 

.  35-6 

46-8 

Alumina 

.  12-2 

101 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  . 

.  16-8 

10-4 

Lime  .       .       .  . 

.  33-3 

24-9 

Magnesia  . 

.  1-2 

6-8 

99-1 

99*0 

Fouque  has  also  analysed  masses  rich  in  oHgoclase,  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
Santorin  lavas.  These  masses,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  compact,  are  resolved 
by  microscopic  examination  into  aggregates  of  predominant  felspar,  less  abundant 
pyroxene,  and  a  small  proportion  of  magnetic  iron  oxide,  all  irregularly  imbedded  in 
a  greenish-brown  vitreous  mass.  The  majority  of  the  pyroxene  crystals  are  found,  on 
closer  optical  examination,  to  be  rhombic,  and  have  been  recognised  by  Des  Cloizeaux 
as  hypersthene ;  the  minority  are  monoclinic,  and  consist  of  true  augites.  Analyses: 
(1)  Oligoclase ;  (2)  Hypersthene;  (3)  the  entire  aggregates. 


SiO^ 

Fe=0» 

Al'O^ 

CaO 

MgO 

Na'O 

K==0 

Sp.gr. 

1. 

59-7 

0-4 

23-2 

7-9 

1-0 

6-6 

0-8 

=  99-6 

2-629 

48-6 

21-3 

60 

3-2 

20-0 

trace 

=  99-1 

3-472 

3. 

58-4 

8-1 

20-7 

6-0 

2-7 

3-7 

0-5 

=  100-3 

2-687 

The  species  of  felspar  recognised  by  Fouque  in  the  latest  eruption  of  Santorin  are 
albite,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  and  anorthite. 

On  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  Santorin,  see  further  '  Santorin  et  ses  Eruptions'  par 
F.  Fouque,  4to.  Paris,  1879  ;  abstr.  Jahrhuch  fur  Mineralogie,  1880;  ii.  Band.  Befe- 
rate,  305-309;  Chem.  Soc.  J.,  July  1881. 

IL  Liquid  Volcanic  Pboducts. 

Water  is  the  liquid  which  most  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  all  manifesta- 
tions of  volcanic  activity.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  volcanic  phenomena 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  water,  and  that  superheated  steam  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  ejectment  which  volcanoes  present.  Steam  is  sometimes  continuously 
emitted  for  years  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  or  from  fissures  or  orifices  on  their 
flanks,  or  from  the  floors  of  otherwise  dormant  craters.  '  That  the  lava  of  volcanoes,' 
says  Professor  Judd,  'is  a  fluid  mass  containing  imprisoned  water,  which,  as  it  is 
relieved  from  pressure,  flashes  into  steam,  is  now  recognised  by  all  geologists.'  The 
changes  of  composition  produced  by  the  action  of  superheated  water  upon  rocks  are 
very  various.  These  changes  can  be  very  advantageously  studied  in  Iceland,  and 
Bunsen  has  done  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  thermal  springs  and  water-meta- 
morphism  in  that  country.    The  springs  of  Iceland  -dre  distinguished  from  all  other 
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European  thermal  springs  by  the  large  quantity  of  silica  which  they  contain.  They 
are  either  acid  or  alkaline.  The  former  are  connected  witli  the  solfataras,  or  namars, 
and  owe  their  acidity  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  soda,  or  potash  alums.  They  con- 
tain various  sulphates  and  chlorides,  and  deposit  sulphur  and  gypsum.  The  alkaline 
springs  are  the  commoner  of  the  two,  and  constitute  Geysirs,  L'augs,  and  Hvers. 
Their  alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  sulphides  and  carbo- 
nates, which  serve  as  solvents  for  the  silica,  and  produce  deposits  of  siliceous  sinter 
or  geyserite. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Bunsen  of  a  slightly  acid  water  taken  in  August 
1846  from  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mud  cauldrons  of  the  Reykjahlider  solfatara, 
between  the  N.E.  declivity  of  the  Namarfjall  and  the  Burfell  lava  stream,  in  10,000 
parts : 

CaSO*        MgSO"    (NH*)=SO*  A1=(S0*)*     Na^SO*        K^SO*  SiO"  APO^  H^'S 

1-2712     1-0662     0-7333     0-3261     0-2674     0-1363     0-4171     0-0537  0-0820 

The  water  of  the  Great  Gey  sir,  analysed  in  Bunsen's  laboratory  by  Dr.  Sandberger 
in  1846,  gave  in  10,000  parts  : 

SiO^"        Na^CO^*    (NH*)^CO^    Na^SO*       K^-SO*        MgSO*         NaCl  Na^S  CO* 

0-5097     0-1939     0-0083     0'1070     0-0475     0-0042     0-2521     0-0088     0  0577 

None  of  the  rocks  of  Iceland  resist  the  decomposing  action  of  thermal  waters,  and 
these  decompositions  may  be  traced  in  the  rocks  of  all  ages.  A  variety  of  pro- 
dncts  is  the  result.  The  siliceous  compounds  with  which  these  waters  come  into  con- 
tact are  formed  into  acid  or  basic  silicates ;  the  former  are  dissolved  by  the  waters, 
the  latter  give  rise  to  insoluble  strata  of  clay. 

Mud. — Certain  small  volcanic  vents  in  various  parts  of  the  world  bring  to  the  sur- 
face quantities  of  hot  argillaceous  mud,  resulting  from  the  action  of  water  containing 
various  substances  in  solution,  upon  different  kinds  of  rock,  at  varying  temperatures 
and  pressures. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  containing  in 
solution  various  sulphates,  which  it  has  dissolved  out  of  the  different  rocks  with 
which  it  has  been  in  contact.  It  is  found  in  cavities  in  the  small  volcanic  mountain 
called  Zoccolino,  near  Siena;  in  the  stream  issuing  from  Mount  Purace,  between 
Quito  and  Bogoto ;  in  a  stream  proceeding  from  Mount  Idienne,  in  Java ;  and  else- 
where. The  water  of  the  Rio  Vinagre,  which  rises  near  the  Volcano  Purace,  has 
been  found  by  Boussingault  to  contain  in  100,000  parts  : 

SO^  HCl  SiO^  CaO  Na'-^O 

134-75        121-70        2-37        40-28        13-33         12-32    =  324-75 

A  torrent  near  Pastowas  sufficiently  acid  to  evolve  hydrogen  in  contact  with  zinc. 
Near  the  Rio  Guali  a  thermal  spring  was  met  with  which  contained  634-6  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  100,000.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  from  700°  to  900°  upon  sulphates  ;  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  results  from  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour  and  silica  upon  chlorides 
at  a  red  heat  {Compt.  rend.  78,  p.  455  et  seq. ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1874,  p.  562). 

Liquid,  Hydrocarbons. — Various  liquid  hydrocarbons  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  as  by  Breislak  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  in  the 
Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily,  and  among  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne.  Quite  recently 
Silvestri  has  detected  a  mineral  oil  in  the  cavities  of  a  prehistoric  doleritic  lava  found 
near  Paterno,  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  (see  Paraffins,  p.  1480).  It  was  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  clay  deposits  of  a  mud  volcano.  The  lava  consisted  mainly  of  augite 
with  crystals  of  olivine  and  labradorite.  It  contained  numerous  cavities  lined  with 
arragonite  and  filled  with  a  mineral  oil,  which  latter  was  found  to  constitute  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  lava.  The  mineral  oil  was  taken  from  the  lava 
at  a  temp,  of  24°  C,  and  it  soldified  at  17°  to  a  yellowish-green  mass,  which  on 
analysis  gave  the  following  composition :  - 

Liquid  hydrocarbons  boiling  at  79° 
Hydrocarbons  solidifying  below  0°,  and"! 

boiling  between  280°  and  400  °  / 
Paraffin  melting  between  52°  and  57° 
Asphalt  containing  12  per  cent,  of  ash 
Sulphur  ...... 

99-93 

*  Atti  Afcnrifmia  Gioenia.   Serie  III.  vol.  xii. 


.  =  17-97 

.  =  31-95 

.  =  42-79 

.  =  2-90 

.  -  4-32 
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III.  GrAsEOUs  Volcanic  Products. 

The  principal  gaseous  products  of  volcanoes  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlo- 
rine, steam,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbonic 
acid,  and  marsh  gas.  The  gases  which  are  evolved  from  the  principal  vent  after  the 
issue  of  lava  frequently  consist  of  little  else  than  atmospheric  -dir.  Hydrochloric  acid 
and  sulphurous  acid,  particularly  the  former,  are  products  of  intense  volcanic  activity. 
Carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  appear  during  the  more  languid  periods  of  activity,  while 
hydrogen  sulphide  holds  an  intermediate  position,  and  is  never  evolved  during  tlie 
most  active  stage. 

The  following  analysis  by  Bunsen  of  the  gases  of  a  fumerole  in  the  great  crater  of 
Hekla,  in  1845,  will  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  the  gases  evolved  after  the  emis- 
sion of  lava : 

N  0  CO^  so= 

81-81  14-21  2-44  1'54    =  100 

At  the  solfatara  of  Krisuvik,  in  Iceland,  jets  of  steam  mixed  with  other  gases  issue 
from  the  ground  with  sufficient  force  to  project  stones  as  large  as  the  fist  to  a  height 
of  several  feet.  The  jets  of  vapour  were  found  by  Bunsen  to  contain  in  100  parts  : 
82-30  H-0,  15-47  CO",  M?  H-S,  0-76  H,  and  0-30  N.  The  mixed  gases  separated 
from  the  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  100  parts:  87"43  CO^  6-60  H^S,  4*30  H,  and 
1-67  N. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  this  fumerole  yields  approximately  223  cubic 
meters  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  12  cubic  meters  of  hydrogen.  A  neighbouring 
fmnerole  gave  a  mixture  of  gases  containing  15-71  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  by  Bunsen  of  a  fumerole  gas  from  Reykjahlidh,  in 
the  north  of  Iceland,  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  hydrogen  which  it  contains  : 
CO^  H  H=S  N 

30-00  25-13  24-13  0-72*  =  100 

Fumerole  gas  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  geysir  at  Haukadalr 
gave  : 

N  CO^  H  H^'S 

84-11  8-92  6-59  0-38  =  100 

Silvestri  analysed  some  of  the  fumerole  gases  of  the  eruption  of  Etna  in  1865,  and 
found  them  to  consist  of : 

CO"  H=S  O  N 

60-5  11-9  7-0  30-5 

The  gas  evolved  from  a  fumerole  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Santorin  after  the  eruption 
of  1866  was  foimd  by  Grorceix  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxv.  270)  in  1870  to  contain  19-4  HCl, 
12*0  SO^,  and  68-5  CO-.  Gorceix  has  also  analysed  the  gases  emitted  from  the 
fumeroles  of  Nisyros  (Co/npt.  rend.  Ixxviii.  444-6).  Fumerole  No.  1  was  situated 
within  the  aperture  forjned  in  June  1873  ;  No.  2,  on  the  lateral  wall ;  Nos.  3-6  were 
on  the  flanks  of  the  original  crater.  The  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
obviously  decrease  with  the  increase  of  distance  from  the  centre  of  activity. 

Temperatures  100°         100°  96°  92°  70°  55° 

I  II  III  IV  V  VI 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  .  .  .  48-8  44-5  4-6  1-5  —  — 
Carbonic  acid       :       .       .       .    40-9       49  2         1-8       14-7         7-0  5-5 

Oxygen  I'l         1*0       13-8       15-6       18-1  182 

Nitrogen   3-2         5-2       63-5       67-8       74-8       79  2 

Of  the  various  gaseous  volcanic  products  free  hydrogen  is  at  first  sight  the  most 
difficult  to  account  for.  Bunsen  has  shown  that  the  conversion  of  pyroxenic  rocks 
into  palagonite  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  disengagement  of  pure  hydrogen, 
which  results  from  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  silicate  into  ferric  silicate.  This  change, 
however,  presupposes  so  high  a  temperature  that  carbonic  acid  could  not  exist  in  con- 
tact with  hydrogen  without  suffering  partial  reduction  to  carbonic  oxide ;  but  no 
trace  of  this  gas  is  found  in  volcanic  emanations.  The  formation  of  hydrogen  and 
the  other  fumerole  gases  may,  however,  be  supposed  to  take  place  as  follows.  When 
sulphur-vapour  and  steam  come  into  contact  with  pyroxenic  rocks  at  a  red  heat,  a 
partial  decomposition  of  ferric  oxide  takes  place,  and  the  sulphur  is  divided  between 
the  iron  and  the  oxygen,  forming  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphide  of  iron,  FeS-.  If  steam 
now  comes  into  contact  with  the  sulphide  at  a  red  heat,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  formed 
together  with  magnetic  iron  oxide,  Fe^O*.  If  the  temperature  slightly  exceeds  a  red 
heat,  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  sulphur. 
Bunsen  found  that  when  basalt  is  heated  to  redness  in  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  after- 
*  So  in  the  original  paper;  probably  a  misprint  for  20-72. 
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wards  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  in  a  current  of  steam,  a  gaseous  mixture  is 
evolved,  giving  by  analysis  93*99  per  cent.  H-S  and  6'01  H.  This  reaction  explains 
the  occurrence  of  hydrogen  in  fumerole  gases.  Bunsen  considers  that  the  metallic  copper 
found  in  the  palagonite  tufifof  the  Faroe  Islands  has  been  reduced  by  hydrogen  from 
copper  chloride. 

Diego  Franco  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxx.  87  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1873,  1229)  has 
demonstrated  the  emission  of  carbon  dioxide  in  all  stages  of  volcanic  action,  especially 
from  Vesuvius,  in  which  he  has  found  this  gas  both  in  the  central  cone  and  in  the 
flowing  lavas.  He  has  also  given  numerous  analyses  of  gases  emitted  from  flowing 
and  from  hardened  lava,  and  found  carbon  dioxide  in  them  all. 

G.  F.  K. 

VOILITIVXE,  SPECIFIC.  Atomic  Volume  —  (1).  Of  liiquids.  By  dividing 
the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  taken  at  the  temperatures  at  which  their  vapour- 
tensions  are  equal  to  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure— that  is,  at  their  ordinary 
boiling  points — into  their  molecular  weights,  certain  comparable  values  are  obtained 
which  are  known  as  specific  volumes.  If  the  specific  gravities  are  referred  to 
water  at  4°  C,  these  values  represent  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  occupied  by 
the  relative  molecular  weights  of  liquids,  expressed  in  gram?,  at  their  respective 
boiling  points  under  the  standard  pressure.  The  numbers  so  obtained  were  first 
shown  by  Kopp  to  exhibit  certain  definite  relations  which  may  be  briefly  indicated  as 
follows  : 

1 .  In  many  instances  dijferences  in  specific  volume  are  proportional  to  differences  m 
corresponding  chemical  formula.  Thus  a  diiference  of  OH-  in  a  homologous  series 
corresponds  to  a  diiference  of  about  22  in  the  specific  volume,  or  {GW)x  =  22x.  On 
comparing  the  specific  volumes  of  similarly  constituted  haloi'd  compounds,  it  is  seen 
that  the  substitution  of  n  atoms  of  bromine  for  an  equal  number  of  chlorine  atoms 
increases  the  specific  volume  by  bn. 

2.  Isomeric  and  metameric  liquids  have,  as  a  rule,  the  same  specific  volume. 

3.  The  substitution  of  an  atom  of  carbon  for  2  of  hydrogen  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  specific  volume  of  members  of  certain  groups  of  organic  liquids. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  Kopp's  observations,  that  the  specific  volume  of  a 
liquid  formed  by  the  union  of  two  other  liquids  is  equal  to -the  sum  of  the  specific 
volumes  of  its  components.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that  the  members  of  the  same 
family  of  elements  possess  identical  specific  volumes ;  thus  the  common  value  of 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  would  appear  to  be  about  27  ;  that  of  silicon, 
titanium,  and  tin  would  seem  to  be  about  35. 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions  Kopp  was  able  to  calculate  certain  fundamental 
values  for  the  specific  volumes  of  the  elements  in  combination.  These  values  are  as  a 
rule  constant  for  the  particular  element ;  thus  carbon  has  invariably  the  value  1 1, 
hydrogen  that  of  b'b.  Exceptions  are  observed  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  analogues 
oxygen  and  sulphur.  Each  of  these  bodies  has  two  values,  depending,  it  would  seem, 
un  its  mode  of  combination,  or  on  its  relation  to  the  remaining  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
For  example,  acetone  and  allyl  alcohol  have  each  the  empirical  formula  C^H^O,  but 
the  specific  volume  of  acetone  is  78*2,  whilst  that  of  allyl  alcohol  is  73*8.  The  con- 
stitution of  acetone  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  CH^.CO.CH^,  whilst  that  of 
allyl  alcohol  is  CH'-=CH — CH^OH.  In  the  case  of  acetone  the  affinities  of  the 
oxygen  are  wholly  satisfied  by  the  carbon — that  is,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
oxygen-atom  is  more  intimatel}'^  associated  with  one  of  the  carbon  atoms  than  it  is 
with  any  one  of  those  of  the  other  elements,  whereas  in  allyl  alcohol  a  moiety  of  the 
combining  value  would  seem  to  be  satisfied  by  carbon  and  the  remainder  by  hydrogen. 
It  appears,  then,  that  when  oxygen  is  united  to  an  element  by  both  its  affinities,  its 
specific  volume  is  12*2  ;  when  it  is  attached  by  only  one  combining  unit,  its  specific 
volume  is  7"H.    The  corresponding  values  for  sulphur  are  28*6  and  22*6. 

Thorpe  has  pointed  out  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  clx.  1875)  that  these  differences  in  the 
values  for  the  specific  volumes  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  may  be  employed  to  throw 
light  upon  the  constitution  of  such  bodies  as  phosphoryl  trichloride  and  thiophosphoryl 
trichloride.  If  the  phosphorus  in  these  substances  be  regarded  as  trivalent,  they  must 
possess  the  constitution 

C12p_0— CI  GPP— S— CI 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phosphorus  is  quinquivalent,  they  must  be  written 

C13P=0  C13P=S 

It  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  of  the  specific  volumes  of  PCP,  POCP,  and  PSCP 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  hence 
to  determine  the  atomic  value  of  the  phosphorus  in  these  compounds,  provided  that 
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the  specific  volume  of  the  phosphorus  is  invariable,  or  is  independent  of  its  atomic 
value. 

The  sp.  vol.  of  PCP,  according  to  Thorpe,  is  93-3  ;  Pierre  found  93-5  ;  Buff,  93-3  ; 
the  mean  of  these  numbers  is  93-4.  Buff  and  Thorpe  found  the  sp.  vol.  of  POOP 
101-4  ;  whilst  that  of  PSCP,  according  to  Thorpe,  is  116-1. 

Sp.  vol.  of  POOP  -   Sp.  vol.  PCi^  Sp.  vol.  of  0       Calc.  sp.  vol. 

101-4        -       93-4         -         8-0  7-8 

Sp.vol.  PSCP      -   Sp.  vol.  PCP  Sp.  vol.  ofS 

116-1        -       93-4         -       22-7  22-6 

That  this  close  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values  is  not  a  mere 
coincidence  is  seen  from  the  fact  of  the  difference  between  the  two  values  respectively 
of  oxygen  and  of  sulphur ;  in  the  one  case  the  difference  is  4*4,  in  the  other  it  is  6'0. 

The  observations  of  Pisati  and  De  Franchis  {Gazz.  Ckim.  ital.  1874 ;  Ber.  deutsch 
Chem.  Ges.  1875,  70;  Jahr.  1875,  50)  of  the  thermal  expansion  of  solid  and  liquid 
phosphorus  afford  a  determination  of  the  specific  volume  of  this  element  in  the  free 
state.  The  phosphorus  melted  at  44-4°,  and  boiled  at  278-3°  under  a,  pressure  of 
762  mm.  The  following  numbers,  selected  from  the  numerous  observations  of  Pisati 
and  De  Franchis,  show  its  specific  gravity  at  various  temperatures  : 

Solid  Liquid 

0°              1-83676                             40°  1-74924 

20°              1-82321                           100°  1-69490 

44°              1-80681                          200°  1-60270 

280°  1-52867 

The  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  solid  and  liquid  phosphorus  at  40°  was  1-03446,  and 
at  44°  r0504.  Kopp  found  1-0343  at  44°.  The  volume  of  the  solid  phosphorus  at 
t°  referred  to  that  at  0°  is  expressed  by 

=  Vo  +  0-000200;;  +  0-0000001  lo^i'^. 

The  expansion  of  liquid  phosphorus  between  50°  and  280°  is  given  by  the 
expression 

=         +  0-0002969      -  50)  +  0-0000002115      -  50)^. 

•  Pisati  and  De  Franchis  found  some  difficulty  in  preventing  a  partial  transforma- 
tion of  the  yellow  phosphorus  into  the  red  modification,  and  the  numbers  denoting  the 
specific  gravity  at  higher  temperatures  are  probably  slightly  too  high  on  this  account. 
The  observation  of  Schrotter  that  melted  phosphorus  at  44°  has  a  higher  specific 
gravity  (1-88)  than  when  solid  at  10°  (1-83)  was  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
The  specific  volume  of  phosphorus  calculated  from  the  observations  of  Pisati  and  De 
Franchis  is  20-2.  A  similar  result  has  recently  been  obtained  by  Masson  and  Ramsay, 
who  found  the  specific  gravity  of  phosphorus  at  its  boiling  point  to  be  1*485,  whence 
the  specific  volume  =  20-91.  The  sp.  vol.  of  phosphorus  in  the  free  state  is  therefore 
different  from  that  which  it  possesses  in  such  compounds  as  PCP,  PBr^  and  PCl-.CH^O. 
Whether  it  is  different  from  that  of  the  element  as  existing  in  POCP,  POBrCP,  and 
PSCP  depends  upon  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  ;  but 
there  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  supposing  that  the  volume  of  the  combined  phosphorus 
would  be  different  in  the  two  series  of  compounds.  It  may  be  contended,  from  the 
well-known  anomaly  in  the  vapour-density  of  the  element,  that  free  phosphorus  and 
combined  phosphorus  are  not  in  comparalale  molecular  states. 

The  specific  volume  of  nitrogen  also  appears  to  be  variable.  According  to  Kopp 
in  the  amines  it  is  2-3  ;  in  cyanogen  and  certain  nitro- compounds  it  is  about  17.  No 
rational  explanation  of  this  difference  has  yet  been  given.  In  fact,  the  observations 
of  Ramsay  (infra)  seem  to  afford  widely  different  values  for  the  specific  volume  of 
nitrogen  in  different  amines,  and  appear  also  to  show  that  this  element  has  a  distinct 
value  in  the  pyridine  series  of  bases.  •  On  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  value  of  an 
element  is  variable,  Buff  has  suggested  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Suppl.  iv.  129)  that  its 
specific  volume  is  a  function  of  that  value.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen  should  alone  possess  variable  specific 
volumes.    (Compare  i.  440-452  and  vi.  235-237.) 

Thorpe  has  recently  determined  the  sp.  vol.  of  a  large  number  of  specially  selected 
liquid  substances  {Chem.  Sac.  J.  1880,  xxxvii.  145-394),  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
facts  for  a  discussion  of  the  following  points : 

1.  Is  it  definitely  established  that  an  element  in  combination  has,  as  a  rule,  an 
invariable  specific  volume  ?  May  not  the  volume  be  modified  by  the  number  of  t  he 
atoms  of  that  particular  element  in  the  molecule  ?    Is  it  altogether  independent  of  the 
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general  complexity  of  the  molecule,  or  may  not  the  specific  volume  of  the  molecule  be 
a  function  of  its  weight  ? 

2.  Do  the  various  members  of  a  given  family  of  elements  possess  identical  specific 
volumes,  or  may  not  the  volume  be  a  function  of  the  atomic  weight  ? 

3.  Would  a  re-examination  of  the  cases  of  so-called  variable  atomic  value  serve 
to  show  that  the  specific  volume  of  an  element  is  a  function  of  that  value,  as  Buflf 
supposes  ? 

4.  The  hypotheses  of  Mendelejeff  and  Meyer  indicate  the  need  for  additional  and 
more  exact  determinations  of  the  values  for  the  specific  volumes  of  the  elementary 
bodies. 

The  method  of  observation  was  essentially  that  employed  by  Kopp,  which  involves 
the  determination  of  the  sp,  gr.,  boiling  point,  and  rate  of  thermal  expansion  of  the 
liquid.  For  the  details  of  the  modes  of  experiment,  which  differed  in  many  respects 
from  those  hitherto  adopted,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  memoir  (loc.  cit.)  The 
sp.  grs.  were  taken  at  0°,  and  are  compared  with  water  at  4°  ;  the  boiling  points  are 
corrected  and  reduced  to  the  standard  pressure,  and  the  rates  of  expansion  are  repre- 
sented by  expressions  of  the  form 

Y  ^  \  +  at  +  hf^  +  ct\ 

All  temperatures  are  expressed  in  air-thermometer  degrees. 

The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  tables.  Taljle  I.  gives  the  several 
values  of  the  coeflfi.cients  in  the  expression  representing  the  thermal  expansion  of  the 
particular  liquids  investigated. 

Table  II.  shows  the  relative  volumes  of  the  several  liquids  at  every  1 0°  between 
0°  and  their  boiling  points. 

Table  III.  shows  the  formulae  and  molecular  weights  of  these  bodies,  their  boiling 
points  under  the  standard  pressure,  their  relative  volumes  at  this  temperature,  their 
specific  gravities  at  0°,  and  at  their  respective  boiling  points,  and  lastly  their  specific 
volumes. 

The  conclusions  which  Thorpe  deduces  from  his  observations  may  be  stated  as 
follows. 

1.  It  does  not  seem  absolutely  proved  that  isomeric  liquids  of  the  same  chemical 
type,  using  that  phrase  in  the  sense  in  which  Kopp  employs  it,  have  invariably  the 
same  specific  volume.  It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  ethylidene  chloride  and  Dutch 
liquid  have  not  the  same  specific  gravity  at  their  boiling  points,  and  accordingly 
have  not  the  same  specific  volume.    The  observations  have  given  for — 

Sp.  gr.  at  b.p.  Sp.  vol. 

Ethylene  chloride  .  .  1-15635  85-34 
Ethylidene  chloride       .       .       1-10923  88-96 

3-62 

This  difference  of  3*62  cannot  be  attributed  to  errors  of  observation.  Moreover 
the  specific  volumes  of  ethylene  chloride  and  of  its  analogues,  C*H^Er-  and  C'-'HUCl, 
are  considerably  below  the  numbers  calculated  by  means  of  Kopp's  values. 

Observed  Calculated  Diff. 

Ethylene  chloride     .       .       85-3          89-5  4-2 

bromide      .       .       97-1           99-5  2-4 

chloriodide.       .      101-0         104-2  3-2 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  specific  volume  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen,  or  of 
both,  may  be  slightly  modified  by  the  mode  in  which  the  atoms  are  grouped  in  a 
compound ;  that  we  may  have,  in  fact,  variations  of  a  kind  analogous  to  that  which 
Gladstone,  and  more  recently  Brlihl,  have  shown  to  exist  in  the  atomic  refraction  of 
carbon,  dependent  on  the  manner  of  its  combination.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  intimate  connection  exists  between  the  refractive  power  of  such  compounds  and 
their  specific  volumes.  Landolt  has  inferred  that  differences  of  molecular  grouping  in 
no  way  affect  the  refractive  index  of  the  constituent  atoms,  and  Gladstone  has  shown 
that  as  a  general  law  the  molecular  refractive  power  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  refraction  of  the  atoms,  just  as  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  specific  volume  of 
carbon  is  invariable,  and  that  the  specific  volume  of  a  compound  liquid  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  specific  volumes  of  its  constituent  elements  or  compound  radicles.  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  are  known  to  this  law.  Thus  the  molecular  refraction  of  many 
benzene  derivatives,  ethereal  oils,  and  terpenes,  and  other  bodies  relativel}^  rich  in 
carbon,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  calculated  from  their  atomic  refractions. 
Eriihl  has  succeeded  in  detecting  the  relation  between  the  constitution  of  these  bodies 
and  their  optical  character  ;  he  has  shown  that  their  refractive  power  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  combination  of  the  constituent  atoms.    It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  the 
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case  of  unsaturated  bodies  the  atoms,  which  are  more  than  once  directly  united  to 
each  other,  exert  a  greater  influence  in  propagating  light  than  atoms  which  with  the 
same  atomic  value  are  united  to  other  atoms.  Gladstone  has  pointed  out  that 
isomeric  bodies  occasionally  diifer  widely  in  their  optical  properties.  Thus  aniline  and 
picoline,  each  C^H^N,  have  widely  dilFerent  refraction  equivalents.  It  is  also  certain 
that  they  have  totally  distinct  specific  volumes  ;  thus : 

Aniline  Picoline 

106-2  111-5 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  a  large  number  of  these  bodies,  of  which  the  molecular 
refraction  is  greater  than  the  computed  value,,  have  also  a  specific  volume  considerably 


Table  I. 


Substance 


Bromine 

Iodine  monochloride 
Ethylene  bromide 
Ethylene  chloriodide 
Ethylene  chloride 
Ethidene  chloride 
Acetyl  chloride  . 
Trichloracetyi  chloride 
Chloral  . 
Pentachlorethane 
Methene  chloride 
Chloroform 
Chloropicrin 
Carbon  tetrachloride 
Bromoform 

Trichlorobrommethane 

Proprionitrile 

Epichlorhydrin  . 

Allyl  alcohol 

Acetone 

Heptane 

Ethyl-amyl 

Octane 

Di-isobutyl 

Aniline 

Picoline 

Nitrogen  tetroxide 
.Silicon  tetrachloride 
Titanium  tetrachloride 
Tin  tetrachloride 
Phosphorus  trichloride 
Phosphorus  tribromide 
Phosphorjl  chloride  . 
Thiophosphoryl  chlo-  > 

ride  1 
Phosphoryl     bromo- ) 

chloride  i 
Ethoxyphosphorus  i 

chloride  J 
Phosphenyl  chloride 
Vanadyl  trichloride 
Arsenic  trifluoride 
Arsenic  trichloride 
Thionyl  dichloride 
Sulphothionyl  chloride 
Chlorosulphonic  acid 
Sulphuryl  dichloride 
Disulphuryl  chloride 
Chromyl  dichloride 
Carbon  disulphide 


0-00106218 

0-00091590 

0-00095285 

0-00093692 

0-00115303 

0-00128402 

0-00136948 

0  00109113 

0-00108715 

0-00094901 

0-00130805 

0-00123024 

0  00110070 

0-00120719 

0-00094116 

0-00108231 

0-00122775 

0-00102660 

0-00099371 

0-00135293 

0-00121023 

0-00123940 

0-00118304 

0-00119701 

0-00086295 

0-00096653 

0-001591 

0-00133095 

0-00098261 

0-00116055 

0-00115920 

0-00084117 

0  00107510 

0-00100850 
0-00100520 

000102304 

0-00082582 

0-00096524 

0-001443 

000099134 

0-00116419 

000093425 

0-00090505 

0-00123065 

0-00096830 

0  00095860 

0-00115056 


0-00000187714 
0-00000083296 
0  00000068346 
0-00000041513 
0-00000082569 
0-00000189062 
0-00000207390 
0-00000027205 
0-00000280306 

-0-00000007450 
0-00000273500 
0-00000171380 
0-00000046576 
0-00000067109 
0-00000027800 
0-00000065582 
0-00000204064 
0-00000061974 
0-00000059986 
0-00000302426 
0-00000111330 
0-00000119318 
0-00000018665 
0-00000062122 
0-00000027351 
0-00000084590 

-0-00000397015 
0-00000280978 
0-00000050553 
0-00000064617 
0-00000116370 
0-00000054289 
0-00000099131 

0-00000065582 
0-00000049053 

0-00000187367 

0-00000014461 

0-00000089826 

0-000000297 

0-00000084914 

0-00000091418 

0-00000041082 

0-00000011865 

0-00000075938 

0-00000086710 

0-00000010737 

0  000001 11621 


-0-000000003085 
0-000000002750 
0-000000003947 
0-000000004501 
0-000000009625 
0-000000007848 
0-000000012185 
0-000000008293 

-0-000000016040 
0-000000005280 

-0-000000001330 
0-000000008338 
0-000000007833 
0-000000013478 
0-000000004260 
0-000000005858 
0-000000004675 
0  000000006657 
0-000000012285 

-0-000000000290 
0-000000011740 
0-000000013060 
0-000000012947 
0-000000014166 
0-000000003466 
0-000000004567 
0-0000002153 
0-000000002157 
0-000000005131 
0-000000007727 
0-000000008029 
0-000000001889 
0-000000005757 

0-000000004746 
0-000000004407 

-0000000000610 

0000000002863 
0-000000003192 

0-000000002755 
0-000000009537 
0-000000004077 
0-000000002394 
0-000000014587 
0-000000001862 
0-000000001962 
0  000000017476 
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Table  II. 


AC 

Bromine,  Br 

i 

Iodine  monocliloride,  | 
1 

Mb 
§ 

Ethylene  cMoriodide, 
C^H*IC1 

1 

So 

§^ 
i 



2-1 

1 

6 

'o  * 

.1 

H 

0 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

lOOOOO 

10 

101081 

100925 

100960 

100942 

101162 

101304 

101391 

101095 

20 

102197 

101867 

101936 

101894 

102347 

102650 

102832 

102200 

30 

103347 

102830 

102931 

102860 

103559 

104044 

104328 

103320 

40 

104592 

103815 

103946 

103843 

104806 

105489 

105888 

104461 

50 

1057-12 

104822 

104984 

104845 

106092 

106991 

107518 

105627 

60 

106983 

105855 

106049 

105868 

107423 

108554 

— 

106824 

70 

106914 

107140 

106916 

108806 

108056 

80 

108001 

108262 

107992 

110246 

109328 

90 

109118 

109417 

109097 

110645 

100 

110267 

110607 

110234 

112013 

110 

111834 

111408 

113436 

120 

113101 

112619 

114918 

130 

114409 

113871 

140 

116166 

1 

AC 

W 
o 

o 
b 

Is 
u 
o 

1 

o  1 

S 
■a 

|o 
1^ 

s 

Methene  chloride, 

1  ! 

Chloroform,  CHCP 

Cm 

Wo 

So 
o 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  1 
CCP 

u 

pq 
W 
o 

B 

o 

2 
w 

Trichlorbromme- 
thane,  CCPBr  " 

0 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

10 

101114 

100949 

101335 

101248 

101106 

101215 

100944 

101089 

20 

102274 

101899 

102724 

102536 

102226 

102452 

101897 

102196 

30 

103470 

102855 

104167 

103867 

103365 

103718 

102868 

103322 

40 

104694 

103818 

105662 

105248 

104528 

105022 

103837 

104472 

50 

105936 

104792 

106684 

105718 

106372 

104829 

105649 

60 

107186 

105781 

108179 

106941 

107776 

105839 

106857 

70 

106788 

108202 

109241 

106870 

108098 

80 

107815 

109505 

110777 

107925 

109378 

90 

108866 

110855 

109006 

110699 

100 

109944 

112256 

110116 

112065 

110 

111052 

113714 

■  111256 

120 

112193 

112430 

130 

113371 

113641 

140 

114587 

114890 

150 

115849 

116180 

160 

117156 
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Table  II. — continued. 


AC 

cT 

■So 
&b 

0 

•s 

.in  M-l 

•go 

„ 

•SM 

<o  o 

Bo 

W 
6 

O 

b 

Is 
|>b 

b 
1 

ll^ 
.2  o 

u 

O 

M 

o 

S 

0 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

10 

101249 

101033 

101026 

101383 

101222 

101253 

101186 

101205 

20 

102541 

102083 

102072 

102827 

102474 

102537 

102384 

102430 

30 

103879 

103154 

103145 

104330 

103763 

103861 

103601 

103685 

40 

105267 

104248 

104252 

105894 

105094 

105232 

104845 

104978 

1 05402 

107517 

106476 

106659 

106124 

106317 

60 

108202 

106526 

106601 

109200 

107916 

108148 

107445 

107712 

70 

109755 

107718 

107857 

109420 

109709 

108817 

109169 

80 

111367 

108950 

109176 

110995 

111348 

110247 

110699 

90 

113044 

110227 

110568 

112650 

113070 

111742 

112309 

100 

114786 

111551 

112038 

114390 

113312 

114008 

110 

112929 

114963 

115804 

120 

114362 

116702 

i 
I 


AC 

1 

b 
'3 

b 
.9 

o 

o 

<0 

-a 
u 

Silicon  tetrachloride, 
SiCl" 

Titanium  tetrachlo- 
ride, TiCP 

Tin  tetrachloride, 
SnCl* 

Phosphorus  trichlo- 
ride, PCP 

6 

o  oT 

0 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

10 

100866 

100975 

101573 

101359 

100988 

101168 

101172 

100847 

20 

101740 

101971 

103196 

102776 

101990 

102353 

102371 

101706 

30 

102623 

102988 

104252 

103007 

103561 

103604 

102577 

40 

103518 

104031 

105787 

104044 

104795 

104874 

103463 

50 

104426 

105101 

107384 

105104 

106061 

106187 

104365 

60 

105351 

106202 

109044 

106188 

107363 

107547 

105283 

70 

106294 

107337 

107302 

108706 

108960 

106218 

80 

107256 

108507 

108447 

110094 

110429 

107173 

90 

108241 

109717 

109627 

111532 

108148 

100 

109250 

110968 

110845 

113024 

109143 

110 

110285 

112263 

112103 

114576 

110161 

120 

111348 

113606 

113406 

111202 

130 

112442 

114998 

114756 

112266 

140 

113569 

116155 

113357 

150 

114729 

114476 

160 

115927 

115622 

170 

117163 

116796 

180 

118441 

i 


I 
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Table  II. — continued. 


AC 

Phosphoryl  chlo- 
ride, POCP 

Thiophosphoryl 
chloride,  PSCP 

Phosphoryl  broiuo- 
chloride,  POBrCP 

|6 

OO 

oT 

Is 

m 

o 

Vanadyl  chloride, 
VOCP 

o 

«l 
"3 

Arsenic  chloride, 
AsOP 

 . 

0 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

10000 

100000 

10 

101086 

101025 

101010 

101042 

100828 

100975 

10145 

101000 

20 

102194 

102047 

102034 

102121 

101660 

101969 

10290 

102019 

30 

103330 

103097 

103072 

103237 

102498 

102985 

10436 

103058 

40 

104496 

104169 

104128 

104388 

103345 

104025 

10582 

104119 

50 

105696 

105266 

105204 

105576 

104201 

105091 

10729 

105203 

60 

106932 

106390 

106303 

106800 

105069 

106184 

10876 

106313 

70 

108209 

107544 

107428 

108058 

105950 

107306 



107449 

80 

109530 

108731 

108581 

109352 

106846 

108460 



108615 

90 

110898 

109953 

109765 

110681 

107758 

109647 



109811 

100 

112S18 

111215 

110983 

112043 

108689 

110870 



111038 

110 

113792 

112519 

112238 

113439 

109640 

112129 



112299 

120 

113866 

113530 

114869 

110613 

113428 



113595 

130 

114864 

111609 

114767 



114929 

140 

116243 



112631 



150 

— 

113679 

— 

160 

114756 

170 

115863 

180 

117003 

190 

118176 

200 

119385 

210 

120632 

220 

121916 

230 

123242 

AC 

Tliionyl  chloride, 
SOCP 

Sulphothionyl  chlo- 
ride, SSCP 

'6 

c3 

|w 

-go 
p 

o 

o 

oT 

rS 

o 

r=i 

a 
"3 

bo 
o 

'u 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Carbon  bisulphide, 

CS^ 

0 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

10 

101174 

100939 

100906 

101240 

100977 

100969 

101163 

20 

102373 

101888 

101817 

102503 

101973 

101962 

102360 

30 

103601 

102851 

102732 

103800 

102988 

102978 

103599 

40 

104864 

103829 

103655 

105138 

104024 

104019 

104892 

50 

106169 

104825 

104585 

106526 

105082 

105086 

106250 

60 

107520 

105841 

105525 

107973 

106162 

106181 

70 

108924 

106881 

106476 

109487 

107267 

107304 

80 

110387 

107946 

107439 

108397 

1.08457 

90 

109038 

108416 

109553 

109640 

100 

110160 

109409 

110736 

110856 

110 

111315 

110418 

111948 

112105 

120 

112507 

111445 

113190 

113388 

130 

113735 

112492 

114463 

140 

115003 

113560 

115767 

150 

114651 

160 

115765 
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less  than  the  calculated  numbers.  The  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  and  rate  of 
thermal  expansion  of  benzene  are  known  with  great  accuracy  from  the  experiments 
of  Kopp  (i.  542),  Louguinine  {Jahres.  vi.  260,  1867,  48),  Pisati  and  Paterno,  and 
Adrieenz  (viii.  159). 

Their  observations  aiFord  the  following  values  for  the  specific  volume  of  benzene  : 

Kopp  Louguinine       Pisati  a.  Patemd  Adrieenz  Mean 

95-94  95-98  95-94  95-90  95-94 

Calculated  sp.  vol.       .       .  99-0 

The  observed  values  are  extremely  concordant,  but  they  diifer  by  more  than  3  per 
cent,  from  the  computed  value.  Differences  of  the  same  order  are  exhibited  by  a 
number  of  aromatic  compounds. 


S-pedfic  Volume. 

Observed  (Kopp) 

Computed 

Diff. 

Phenol  . 

103-6 

106-8 

3-2 

Benzyl  alcohol 

123-7 

128-8 

5-1 

Benzoic  acid  . 

126-9 

130-0 

3-1 

Benzoic  aldehyde  . 

118-4 

122-2 

3-8 

Cymene 

183-5 

187-0 

3-5 

Napthalene  . 

149-2 

154-0 

4-8 

Our  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  aromatic  compounds  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  specific  volume  of  benzene  (and  the  derivatives  in  which  the  benzene 
group  functions)  would  in  all  probability  be  different  from  that  deduced  from  obser- 
vations made  for  the  most  part  on  compounds  of  totally  different  constitution.  Kopp 
( Liehig's  Annalen,  Supp.  vi.  303)  has  shown,  from  Louguinine's  observations,  that 
whilst  benzene  has  an  abnormally  low  specific  volume,  its  homologues  show  the 
constant  increase  of  22  in  the  volume  for  an  increment  of  CH^,  which  is  what  might 
be  anticipated,  since  these  bodies  are  produced  by  the  addition  (substitution)  of 
methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  to  the  benzene  group.  Other  values  have,  indeed,  been  calculated 
for  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Lothar  Meyer  makes  H  =  3,  and  Loschmidt  C=14and 
H  =  3-5  ;  and,  by  assuming  that  half  the  carbon-atoms  in  benzene  have  the  value  11, 
and  the  remainder  the  value  14,  and  that  hydrogen  has  the  constant  value  3*5,  we 
obtain  a  value  for  this  hydrocarbon  which  is  identical  with  the  observed  number. 

2.  The  observations  furnish  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  assumption 
already  regarded  by  Kopp  and  others  as  highly  probable,  that  an  element  or  a  com- 
pound radicle  occupies  the  same  volume  in  combination  as  in  the  free  state.  Direct 
observation  shows  that  the  sp.  vol.  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  64  :  hence  N02  =  32.  The 
sp.  vol.  of  chloroform  is  84-5;  that  of  chloropicrin  is  110-5.  Chloropicrin  may  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  chloroform  by  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by 


an  equivalent  amount  of  NO^. 

Sp.  vol.  of  C(N02)C1=^   110-5 

CHOP   84-5 

26-0 

Add  sp.  vol.  of  H   5-5 

Calculated  .vol.  of  N02   31-5 

Observed   32-0 


Similar  evidence  is  afforded  by  ethylene  bromide,  ethylene  chloriodide,  and  pro-  ' 

pionitril.  ' 

Thorpe  further  concludes  that  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  ; 
hypothesis  that  the  specific  volume  of  an  element  in  combination  is  modified  by  any  i 
possible  variation  in  the  affinity  value  which  it  may  possess.  It  may  turn  out  that  i 
the  particular  value  to  be  assigned  to  carbon,  for  example,  in  the  aromatic  compounds  i 
is  slightly  different  from  that  which  it  is  found  to  possess  in  the  fatty  acids,  or  the  j 
corresponding  alcohols  and  ethers,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  quantivalence  I 
of  the  carbon  in  these  several  groups  of  compounds.  It  is  not,  however,  clearly  | 
established  that  any  element,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen,  \ 
has  a  variable  specific  volume  in  combination.  Hence  the  specific  volume  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  general  complexity  of  the  molecule,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  ; 
modified  by  the  number  of  the  atoms  of  the  particular  element  in  the  molecule.  ! 
Lastly,  it  is  proved  that  the  different  members  of  a  family  of  elements  do  not  possess  *■ 
identical  specific  volumes ;  the  volumes  of  the  elements  are  periodic  functions  of  their  1 
atomic  weights.    The  values  deduced  by  Thorpe  from  a  discussion  of  his  observations,  ' 
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together  with  those  of  previous  investigators,  are  contained  in  the  following  table.  It 
also  shows  the  relation  of  the  specific  volume  to  the  atomic  weight. 


H 


Atomic  Weights. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

=  1 

c 

=  11-97 

Si 

=  28-0 

Ti 

=  48 

Sn 

=  117-8 

N 

=  14-01 

P 

=  30-96 

V 

=  51-2 

As 

=  74-9 

Sb 

=  120-0 

0 

=  15-96 

S 

=  31-98 

Cr 

=  52-4 

F 

=  19-0 

CI 

=  35-47 

Br 

=  79-75 

I 

=  126-53 

I 

H  =  5-5  C 
N 
0 
F 


II 


11-0 

(?) 


in 

Si  =  30-3 


Specifio  Volumes. 

IV 

Ti 


VI 


Sn  = 


33-6 

P  =  25-3  As  =  26-3  Sb 

V   =  30-4  (26-0) 
7-8(12-2)  S   =  22-6  (28-6)  — 
Cr  =  24-5 

9-2  CI  =  22-7  .   Br  =  28-1  I 


40-8 
28-6 

36-6 


Kamsay  (J.  C.  8.  July  1879)  has  described  a  simple  method  of  directly  ascertaining 
the  sp.  gr.  of  a  liquid  at  its  boiling  point  with  approximate  accuracy,  by  means  of 
which  he  has  determined  the  specific  volumes  of  a  large  number  of  substances.  The 
results  are  contained  in  the  table  on  p.  2128. 

The  specific  volume  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  bodies  in  this  table  has 
already  been  determined  by  Kopp,  with  "whose  results  Ramsay's  numbers  show  on  tlie 
whole  a  satisfactory  agreement.  The  specific  volume  of  furfural  indicates  that  both 
the  oxygen  atoms  have  the  same  value  as  in  the  aldehydes  and  ketones.  Ramsay  also 
points  out  that  the  specific  volumes  of  the  pyridine  series  of  bases  is  very  dilFerent 
from  that  of  their  isomerides  in  the  aniline  series.  The  specific  volume  of  pyrroline 
would  appear  to  show  that  it  approaches  the  nitrils  in  constitution,  and  has  little  or 
no  analogy  to  the  pyridine  group. 

F.  D.  Brown  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxvi.  247)  has  shown,  from  very  careful  determina- 
tions of  the  vapour-tension  and  specific  gravity  of  normal  propyl  iodide  and  isopropyl 
iodide,  that  the  specific  volumes  of  the  two  isomerides  at  corresponding  temperatures — 
that  is,  at  temperatures  at  which  their  vapour-tensions  are  equal — are  not  identical. 
The  results  of  his  observations  are  contained  in  the  following  table : 


Vapour- 
tensiou 
in  mm. 

Boiling  point 
of  normal 
Iodide 

Boiling  point 
of  Isopropyl 
iodide 

Density 
of  normal 
Propyl  iodide 

Density 
of  Isopropyl 
iodide 

Diif. 

200 

62-37° 

50-50° 

1-66704 

1-64590 

0-02114 

300 

73-51 

61-33 

1-64493 

1-62359 

0-02134 

400 

81  95 

69-70 

1-62808 

1-60646 

0-02162 

500 

88-84 

76-44 

1-61446 

1-59246 

0-02200 

600 

94-70 

82-11 

1-60250 

1  -58068 

0  02182 

700 

99-83 

87-13 

1-59221 

1-57035 

0-02186 

760 

102-63 

89-86 

1-58670 

1-56497 

0-02196 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  numbers  that  the  density  of  the  normal  iodide  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  iso-iodide  by  an  almost  constant  quantity — a  f.ict  which  is  in 
accordance  with  our  dynamical  hj^potheses  of  the  constitution  of  matter.  The  normal 
iodide  is  more  stable  than  the  iso-compound,  the  comparative  instability  of  the  latter 
compound  being  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  greater  mean  distance  between  the 
molecules. 

Schroder  [Bcr.  xiii.  1560)  has  also  pointed  out  that  isomerides  do  not  invariably 
possess  the  same  specific  volume.  It  appears  that  the  volume  of  an  acid  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  isomeric  ethers  ;  also  that  the  volume  of  a  normal  compound  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  secondary  compound,  and  that  the  boiling  point  and  volume 
of  such  isomeric  ethers  as  methyl  acetate  and  ethyl  formate  are  gTeater  in  the  case  of 
the  ether  containing  the  acid  radicle  iwssessing  the  smaller  molecular  weight. 
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VOLUME  (SPECIFIC). 


B.  p. 

Sp.  gr.  at 
b.  p. 

Sp.  vol. 
Obs. 

(Kopp) 

Sp.  vol. 
Calc. 

Amylene,  C*H»«  . 

35° 

0-6319 

110-8 

— 

110 

Hexane,  C«H'* 

60-8 

0-6199 

138-7 

— 

143 

Heptane,  C'H»«  . 

91 

0-6060 

165-0 

— 

165 

Benzene,  C«H« 

80 

0-8142 

958 

95-9 

99 

Toluene,  C^Hs 

111 

0-7650 

120-5 

— 

121 

Xylene,  C8H'« 

132-4 

0-7335 

144-5 

— 

143 

Ethyl  alcohol,  C^H^O  . 

78 

0-7339 

62-7 

61-8 

62-8 

Octyl    „      cm^'o  . 

181 

0-6589 

197-3 

— 

194-3 

Ethyl  glycol,  C^H^O-  . 

195 

0-9444 

65-6 

— 

70-6 

Acetic  aldehyde,  C'^H^O  . 

21 

0-7771 

56-6 

560 

56-2 

Furfural,  C^H^O"^  . 

162 

0-9310 

103  0 

— 

101-4 

Ethyl  oxide,  C^WO 

34-5 

0-6956 

106-4 

106 

106-8 

Acetic  acid,  C^H^O^ 

113 

0-9325 

64-3 

63-7 

64-0 

Valerianic  acid,  C^H««0- . 

195 

0-7569 

134-7 

130-2 

130-0 

Methyl  formate,  C'-H^O- . 

33 

0-9482 

63-2 

63-4 

64-0 

Ethyl  formate,  C^H^O^  . 

55 

0-8649 

85-6 

85-7 

86-0 

Phenol,  C^H^O 

186 

0-8789 

106-9 

103-8 

106-8 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  CCP 

— 

1-4658 

1050 

105-6 

102-2 

Chloroform,  CHCl^ 

— 

1-3954 

85-6 

85-2 

84-9 

Ethyl  chloride,  C-H^Cl  . 

— 

0-8510 

758 

72-8 

72-3 

Butyl  chloride,  C*H»C1  . 

— 

0-8094 

114-3 

— 

116-3 

Amyl  chloride,  C^H"C1  . 

— 

0-7801 

136-5 

136-2 

138-3 

Ethylene  dichloride,  C^H^Cl^  . 

— 

1-1356 

87-2 

85-5 

89-6 

Ethylidene  dichloride,  C^H^Cl^ 

— 

1-1070 

89-5 

89-0 

89-6 

Benzoyl  chloride,  C^H^OCl  . 

— 

0-9857 

126-3 

136-0 

139-5 

Amyl  bromide,  C^H^Br . 

— 

1-0502 

143-8 

149-2 

143-3 

Methyl  iodide,  CH^I 

— 

2-1905 

64-8 

65-4 

65-0 

Chromyl  dichloride,  CrO^CP  . 

117 

1-7538 

88-4 

— 

— 

Carbon  disulphide,  CS^  . 

43 

1-2176 

62-3 

62-3 

62-6 

Sulphur  chloride,  S^CP  . 

138 

1-4848 

90-9 

91-4 

91-6 

Sulphur,  S     .       .       .  . 
Aniline,  C«H^N  . 

446 

1-4799 

21-6 

— 

— 

183 

0-8527 

1091 

106-6 

— 

Toluidine,  C^H^N  . 

197 

0-8302 

128-9 

— 

— 

Dimethylaniline,  C^H^N 

190 

0-7941 

152-4 

150-6 

— 

Diphenylamine,  C^^H^N 

310 

08293 

203-8 

— 

— 

Pyridine,  C^H^N  . 

117 

0-8617 

91-6 

— 

— 

Picoline,  C«H^N  . 

134 

0-8197 

113-4 

— 

— 

Lutidine,  C^H^N  . 

154 

0-7916 

135-1 

— 

— 

Collidine,  C«H"N  . 

173 

0-7839 

157-9 

— 

— 

Pyrroline,  C^H^N  . 

133 

0-7276 

92-1 

— 

Azobenzene,  C»2H»«N'-  . 

293 

0-8256 

220-4 



Propionitril,  C^H^N 

97 

0-7017 

78-4 

77-2 

Benzonitril,  C^H^N 

192 

0-8330 

123-7 

121-7 

Ethyl  nitrate,  C^H^NO^  . 

1  87 

0-9991 

91-1 

90-1 

Nitrobenzene,  C^H^NG^  . 

!  220 

1-0210 

121-5 

123-8 

(2)  Of  Solids.  Specific  Volumes  of  Sulphates  and  Selenates. — Pettersson  (^Ber.  ix. 
15  "  9)  finds  (1)  that  in  the  series  of  sulphates  and  selenates  of  K,  Am,  Kb,  Cs,  the 
spec.  vol.  is  regularly  increased  by  6-6  when  the  group  SO*  is  exchanged  for  the 
group  SeO* ;  and  (2)  that  the  substitution  of  Am^  Rb'^,  Cs^,  for  produces  an  in- 
crease of  volume  of  9,  8,  23  in  the  selenates,  as  in  the  sulphates ;  and  (3)  the  same 
regularity  of  increased  volume  shows  itself  in  the  double  salts.  Sodium-aluminium 
selenate  has  a  smaller  volume  than  the  sulphate,  a  relation  without  example  in  the 
whole  series  of  sulphates  and  selenates ;  thallium-aluminium  selenate  exhibits  the 
opposite  anomaly.  The  difference  is  possibly  due  to  the  molecules  of  the  water  of 
crystallisation  in  these  two  alums  not  being  in  the  same  state  of  condensation  as  in 
the  other  alums.  The  volume  of  a  dehydrated  alum  exactly  equals  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  of  its  components. 

Specific  VoluTne  of  Water  of  Crystallisation. — Thorpe  and  Watts  {Ckem.  Soc.  J. 
1880,  102)  have  determined  the  specific  volumes  of  a  number  of  the  so-called  mag- 
nesian  sulphates  combined  with  different  proportions  of  water.  The  experimental 
results  are  as  follows : 
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Copper 

Hydrate 
Sp.  gr. 


CuSO 
3-606 


CuS0*,H20 
3-289 
CuSO\3iH20 
2-645 


CuSO*,2H30 
2-953 

CuS0^5H20 
2-284 


CuSO\3H20 
2-663 


Magnesium  Sulphate: 
Hydrate    MgSO^     MgS0^H20     MgS0^2H20     MgS0S5H-0  MgS0^7H20 


Sp.  gr.  2-709 

Zinc  Sulphate : 
Hydrate 
Sp.  gr. 


NicJcel  Sulphate . 
Hydrate 
Sp.  gr. 

Cobalt  Sulphate 
Hydrate  CoSO< 
Sp.  gr.  3-444 


2-445 


2-373 


ZnSO<  ZnS0*,H20 
3-623  3-284 

ZnSO*,6H20 
2-072 


NiSO* 
3-418 


NiSOSH^O 
3  051 


1-734 

ZnS0^2H20 
2-958 

ZnS0^7H20 
1-964 

NiSO\6H20 
2-031 


1-678 

ZnS0^5H20 
2-206 


NiSOS7H20 
1-949 


CoSOSffO 
3-125 


CoSO*,2H20 
2-668 


CoS0^4H20 
2-327 


CoS04,5H20 
2-134 


CoS0^6H20  CoSOS7H20 
2-019  1-918. 

Manganous  Sulphate : 

Hydrate       MnSO^  MnSO^ffO 
Sp.  gr.  3-282  2-845 

MnS04,4H20 
2-261 

Ferrous  Suljohate  : 

Hydrate        FeSO^  FeS0^H20 
Sp.  gr.  3-346  2-994 

These  numbers,  together  with  those  obtained  by  previous  investigators,  afford  the 
following  table  of  specific  volume  : 


MnSO*,2H20 
2-526 

MnS0^5H20 
2-103 

FeS0^2H20 
2-773 


MnSO*,3H20 
2-356 


FeS0^4H20 
2-227 


Hydrate 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Copper  sulphate 

44-4 

54-3 

67-0 

80-0 

109-1 

Magnesium  sulphate  . 

44-8 

55-6 

67-0 

112-4 

130-8 

146-6 

Zinc  sulphate  . 

45-6 

54-7 

66-6 

113-7 

130-2 

146-8 

Nickel  sulphate 

44-6 

56-5 

1290 

144-6 

Cobalt  sulphate 

44-7 

55-2 

700 

97-4 

114-6 

130-1 

146-0 

Manganous  sulphate  . 

45-0 

55-7 

73-6 

86-6 

98-2 

114-4 

Ferrous  sulphate 

44-5 

56-2 

67-7 

100-5 

146-7  1 

Mean  of  means 

44-8 

55-5 

68-8 

83-3 

98-7 

112-9 

130-0 

146-1 

On  comparing  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  evident  that  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phates of  copper,  magnesium,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  iron  have  identical 
specific  volumes  ;  or,  since  we  may  define  specific  volume  as  the  volume  in  cubic  centi- 
metres occupied  by  the  equivalent  of  the  salt  in  grams,  it  follows  that  equivalent 
quantities  of  these  different  sulphates  occupy  the  same  bulk  in  space.  A  like 
conclusion  as  regards  certain  of  these  anhydrous  sulphates  has  already  been  drawn  by 
Playfair  and  Joule.  It  appears  too  that  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian  sulphates  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  several  molecules  of  water  varies  with  the  degree  of  hydration. 
The  first  molecule  of  water,  the  constitutional  water,  called  water  of  halhydration  by 
Graham,  occupies  considerably  less  bulk  than  the  remaining  molecules ;  its  mean 
relative  value  is  10-7.  Each  additional  molecule  appears  to  occupy  a  gradually 
increasing  volume.  The  difference  between  the  monohydrate  and  dihydrate  is  13-3  ; 
between  the  dihydrate  and  trihydrate  it  is  14-5;  between  the  trihydrate  and  tetra- 
hydrate  it  is  15-4,  and  between  the  hexhydrate  and  heptahydrate  it  is  16-2. 

For  Schroder's  papers  on  the  volume-constitution  of  solids,  see  Ber.  x.  848  ;  Pogg. 
A7m.c\x.  199-219;  also  Ber.  xi.  1109-1116  and  1142-1146;  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  xix. 
366-294.  T,  E.  T. 
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WAGNERITE— WARWICKITE. 


W 

WAGWERITE.  A  specimen  of  this  mineral  from  Eadelgrafen,  near  Werfen, 
in  Salzburg,  has  been  examined  by  F.  v.  Kobell  (-7.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  v  i.  295).  It  occurs 
in  closely  packed  parallel  prisms  with  deep  vertical  striation.  Prismatic  angle 
^  120°-121°.  Cleavage  imperfect.  Dissolves,  though  slowly,  in  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Analysis  gave : 
pzQs  MgO         CaO        Na^'CK^O      Fe^O^"        Al^O^  F  H^O 

40-30       3278       2-24         5-12         S'OO       Ml       lO'OO       0'50  =  100-05 

from  which  the  essential  part  of  the  mineral  appears  to  have  the  composition 

2Mg3(PO*)2  +  f I F2,  the  double  atom  Na^  replacing  Ca  isomorphously.  The 

presence  of  the  alkalis  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Fuchs  and  Eammelsberg 
(iv.  509). 

WAXiPURG-XIT,  SBi^O^  3X7203,2  As^O^  +  lOH^O.  See  Ueanic  Absenates 
(vii.  1191). 

WAPPIERITE.  A  calcium  arsenate,  2CaO,As20*  +  SH^O,  or  (Ca2H2)AsO'» + 
7W0,  having  part  of  the  lime  replaced  by  magnesia.  It  occurs  at  Joachimsthal  in 
crystalline  crusts  resembling  hyalite,  in  small  botryoidal  or  dentiform  aggregates,  and 
in  crude  vitreous  deposits.  It  is  white  and  translucent  in  the  mass,  limpid  in  separate 
crystals.  The  crystals,  mostly  grouped  in  rows,  are  monoclinic,  very  small,  and 
exhibit  various  faces,  and  an  augitic  or  wolframic  habit ;  they  have  a  bright  vitreous 
lustre,  and  cleave  parallel  to  the  clinodiagonal.  Sp.gr.  =2-48.  Hardness  =2-2-5. 
Analysis  gave : 

CaO  MgO  As'^O^  H^O 

(1)  14-19  8-29  4770  29-40  =  99-58 

(2)  15-60  7-35  47-69  29-49  =  100*13 

The  formula  above  given  requires  23"04  CaO,  47-33  and  29-63  water.  The 

mineral  gives  off  5  mol.  (18-20  per  cent,)  water  at  100°,  and  the  remainder  at  360°, 
no  further  loss  of  weight  occurring  at  a  higher  temperature.  At  100°  it  is  converted, 
like  pharmacolite,  (2CaO,H20)As20^  +  SH^O,  which  at  this  temperature  loses  3  mol. 
vater  (11-12  per  cent.),  into  haidingerite,  (2CaO,H20)As20^  +  2H20. 

"Wapplerite  appears  also  to  occur  in  Saxony,  certain  specimens  of  hydrated  calcium 
arsenate  from  Sehneeberg  and  Johann-Oeorgenstadt,  regarded  by  Breithaupt  as 
haidingerite,  most  probably  belonging  to  this  species. 

The  crystals  have  been  accurately  measured  by  Schrauf  (Ja/^rJ. /.  Mi?i.  187 5,  290), 
who  also  finds  them  to  be  monoclinic  with  the  axial  ratio  <2  :  b  :  (?  =  0-9125  :  1  :  0*2660 
and  the  axial  angle  ac=:  95°  25'.  Observed  faces  ooPoo  ,  coi?2,  coP,  ooP2,  a>PQo,PGo, 
3P00  ,  +2P2,  —  2P2,  +2P|,  +2Pf,  +4P4,  —  4P4.  The  prism-zone  is  mostly  pre- 
dominant; the  faces  —  2P2  and  —  4P4  occur  but  seldom.  The  crystals  are  rarely  sym- 
metrical, single  quadrants  with  irregular  hemisymmetric  development  of  faces,  or  rather 
confused  groups  of  crystals,  more  frequently  projecting  from  the  crystalline  crusts. 

From  pharmacolite,  which  accompanies  it,  wapplerite  is  essentially  distinguished 
by  its  conchoidal  fracture  and  greater  hardness  =  3  to  3-5. 

The  crystals  of  calcio-magnesic  arsenate  called  roesslerite  (v.  114),  which  were  first 
described  by  Haidinger,  in  1825,  as  occurring,  together  with  haidingerite  and  pharma- 
colite, and  were  found  by  Turner  {Pogg.  Atm.  vi.  193)  to  contain  29*06  and  34-06 
per  cent,  water,  appear,  from  their  form  and  composition,  to  be  nothing  but  wapplerite 
metamorphosed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia  and  1  molecule  of 
water. 

WARRXN'GTOia'ITE.  A  basic  cupric  sulphate,  3CuH20^CuSO^H20,  from 
Cornwall,  belonging  to  the  brochantite  group  (p.  349). 

-WARWXGKITE.  This  mineral,  occurring  at  Warwick,  in  New  York  (v.  1009), 
has  been  re-examined  by  J.  L.  Smith  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  viii.  432),  who  finds  it  to  have 
the  composition  A,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  5MgO,3B'^0=' +  (MgO,FeO),2Ti02 
(B): 

B^O^  TiO^  MgO  FeO  SiO^         APO^  Sp.  gr. 

A  27*80       23-82       36*80         7-02       1-00       2'21  =    98-65  3*362 
B.  30*57       23*58       35*36       10*49        —         —    =  loO 
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WATER.  Distance  between  the  Molecules  of  Liquid  Water. — Herwig 
(Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  iv.  465)  finds  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  for  the 
complete  charging  of  a  platinum-water-cell  to  the  potential  difference  of  1  volt  is 
equal  to  0"000186  farad,  when  the  plates  have  a  surface  of  1  square  cm.  This  value 
is  independent  of  the  distance  between  the  plates  and  of  the  external  resistance.  In 
order  to  derive  from  this  the  charging  value  for  a  potential  difference  of  r7  volt,  it 
is  necessary  to  multiply  by  (17  x  1*25),  which  giA^es  0-000395  farad.  By  means  of 
this  value  and  the  application  of  the  theory  of  rotary  electrolytic  molecules  {Ann. 
Phys.  Chem.  [2],  566,  iv.  187)  Herwig  has  determined  directly  the  distance  between  the 

molecules  of  water,  and  finds  it  to  be  at  most 


1,000,000,000 

Lorenz  {Pogg.  Ann.  cxl.  644)  found  by  a  similar,  although  less  direct  method,  the 

superior  limit,   mm;  and  W.  Thomson  (Nature,  1870),  by  an  entirely 

1,000,000,000  \  ^  J  J 

50 

different  method,  mm.  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  194). 

100,000,000        ^  ^ 

Compressibility. — Amaury  and  Descamps  {Compt.  rend.  Ixviii.  1564)  have 
obtained  0-0000457  as  the  coefficient  of  compressibility  at  15°.  Cailletet  (^Compt. 
rend.  Ixxv.  77)  observed  0*0000451  at  8°.  These  numbers  agree  almost  exactly  with 
those  previously  obtained  by  Grassi.  The  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  salt  diminishes 
the  compressibility  to  -0000419;  with  15  per  cent,  it  is  "0000356  ;  with  30  per  cent, 
it  is  -0000306. 

Buchanan  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  452)  has  determined  the  relative  apparent  com- 
pressibility of  sea-water  and  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  at  different 
temperatures,  the  compressibility  of  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature  being 
taken  as  unity. 

Relative  Apparent  Compressibility. 


Temp.  C. 

Sea-water 

4  per  cent.  NaCl  sol. 

Distilled  water 

26-5° 

0-9360 

0-9051 

1 

25-8 

0-9191 

0-8813 

1 

22-8 

0  9214 

1 

22-1 

0-9283 

0-8661 

1 

13-7 

0-9264 

0-8684 

1 

13-3 

0-9203 

1 

2-5 

0-8950 

1 

Point  of  Maximum  Density. — Exner  has  redetermined  the  point  of  maximum 
density  of  water  according  to  the  method  of  Despretz,  substituting  a  thermo-pile  of 
peculiar  construction  for  the  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer.  Five  series  of  observa- 
tions gave  forty-one  independent  values,  of  which  the  mean  was  3-945°,  the  maximum 
difference  being  only  0-082°.  This  value  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Playfair  and 
Joule.  The  following  table  has  some  historical  interest,  as  showing  the  determiua 
tions  hitherto  recorded : 


3-  945  Exner. 

4-  07    Eossetti  {Jahresb.  1867,  45). 
4-08    Kopp  {Jahr.  1847-48,  66). 

4-00    Despretz  {Ann.Chim.phys.  [2],  i.70). 
3-945  Joule  and  Playfair  {Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.) 
3  87    Hagen  (^Jahresb.  1856,  49). 
3-8     Pliicker    and    Greissler  {Jahresb. 
1852,  50). 


3-68    Neumann  {Jahresb.  1861,  60). 
3  46-4-04  Pierre  {Ann.  Chim.  phys.  [3], 
xiii.) 

3-40-4-85  Hallstrom  {Pogg.  A?in.  i.) 
3-47-4-38  Kumford  {Phil.  Trans.  1792). 

3-  33-4-16  'Ko^Q{Edin.Soc.Trans.b,nOb). 

4-  35    Tralles  {Gilb.  Ann.  xxvii.) 
3-6-3-9  Eckstrand  {Diss.  Acad.  1819). 


Thermal  Conductivity. — The  thermal  conductivity  of  water  for  heat  in  abso- 
lute measure  has  been  determined  by  A.  Winkelmann  {Pogg.  Ami.  cliii.  481)  to  be 
0-00154  in  square  centimeters  per  second,  Bottomley  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxviii.  462),  by 
,  a  method  devised  by  Thomson,  originally  obtained  values  varying  from  -0022  to 
-00245  ;  in  later  experiments  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxxi.  300)  he  has  obtained  numbers 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  those  of  Winkelmann,  viz.  -00134  and  -00154. 

Specific  Beat. — Baumgartner  has  recently  redetermined  the  specific  heat  of 
water  at  100°  by  the  method  of  mixtures  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [27],  viii.  648).  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  obtained,  together  with  those  of  previous  observers, 
the  specific  heat  at  0°  being  taken  as  unity  : 


llegnault  1-0130 

„  recalc.  by  Bosscha  .  1-0220 
Miinchhausen  .  .  ,  .1-0302 
Baumgartner     ....  r0307 

6x2 


Henrichsen  ....  1-0720 
Jamin  and  Amaury  .  .  .  1-1220 
Marie  Stame      ....  1-1255 
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Lowering  of  the  Freezing  Point  hy  Pressure.    See  Dewar  {Chern.  News,  xlii.  1,  2). 

Existence  of  Ice  at  Temperatures  far  above  its  ordinary  Melting 
Poifit. — Carnelley  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxxi.  284)  has  made  the  remarkable  observation 
that  ice  heated  iu  the  Torricellian  vacuum  under  such  circumstances  that  the  pressure 
in  the  containing  vessel  is  maintained  below  4*6  mm. — i.e.  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  the  freezing  point — may  have  its  temperature  raised  many  degrees  above  its 
ordinary  melting  point  without  liquefying.  The  ice,  under  these  conditions,  passes 
directly  to  the  gaseous  state  without  intermediate  liquefaction.  In  this  respect  ice  is 
analogous  to  arsenic,  which,  under  ordinary  pressures,  passes  directly  from  the  solid 
to  the  gaseous  state  on  heating ;  on  increasing  the  pressure  the  arsenic  fuses.  Car- 
nelley has  made  similar  experiments  with  mercuric  chloride,  which,  under  ordinary 
pressure,  melts  at  288°,  resolidifies  at  270°-275°,  and  boils  at  303^;  on  reducing  the 
pressure  to  420  mm.  the  boiling  point  falls  to  275°,  when  the  mercuric  chloride  begins 
to  solidify,  and  at  270°  becomes  completely  solid,  the  pressure  being  376  mm. 

The  experiments  of  Lothar  and  Meyer  (Ber.  xiv.  7 1 8),  Hannay  and  McLeod,  how- 
ever, render  it  almost  certain  that  the  ice  is  actually  at  no  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  its  ordinary  melting  point,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  higher  thermo- 
meter readings  observed  by  Carnelley  were  due  to  the  action  of  radiation  on  the  ex- 
posed ball,  that  is,  when  it  is  denuded  of  ice  by  volatilisation.  De  la  Riviere  and 
van  Hasselt  also  were  unable  to  observe  that  the  ice  could  be  raised  above  0°,  so 
long  as  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  thermometer  bulb  covered  with  ice. 

Absolute  Boiling  Point. — Mendelejelf  calculates  the  absolute  boiling  point  of 
water,  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  critical  point  of  Andrews,  to  be  580°. 

Thermal  Expansion. — The  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  a  liquid  is,  as 
a  rule,  diminished  by  pressure  and  increased  by  dilatation.  The  behaviour  of  water 
is,  however,  anomalous  in  this  respect,  as  its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  found  to  in- 
crease with  compression  ;  it  must  follow,  therefore,  that  the  temperature  of  its  maxi- 
mum density  diminishes  with  pressure.  This  conclusion  has  been  experimentally 
verified  by  Van  der  Waals. 

Thermal  Expansion  of  Sea-water. — It  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  saline 
matter  to  water  alters  both  its  rate  of  thermal  expansion  and  its  point  of  maximum 
density.  Thorpe  and  Riicker  (Phil.  Trans,  clxvi.  405)  have  recently  studied  the  beha- 
viour of  sea- water  in  this  respect,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  its  expansion  by  heat 
is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  oceanic  circulation  and  the  distribution  of  ocean 
currents.  The  expansion  of  Atlantic  Ocean  water,  of  sp.  gr.  1-02807  at  0°,  compared 
with  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature,  was  found  to  be  expressed  between  0° 
and  36° — the  limits  of  the  observations — by  the  formula: 

V  =  1  +  0-000057682^  +  0-0000060715z;2  -  0-0000000329832;3. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  salinity  on  the  thermal  expan- 
sion, a  portion  of  the  water  was  concentrated,  and  a  second  portion  was  diluted  with 
different  amounts  of  pure  water,  and  the  rate  of  dilatation  again  determined,  with 
the  following  results  : 

Specific  gravity,  1-033015  at  0° : 

V  =  1  +  0-000081272/  +  0-0000050987;!-  -  0-000000018227/:i 
Specific  gravity,  1-024915  at  0°  : 

V  =  1  +  0-000040939if  +  0-0000062559^^2  _  0-000000033167^^ 
Specific  gravity,  1-020755  at  0°: 

V  =  1  +  0-000024955z!  +  0-0000066723^'^  -  0-000000039065j(3. 

The  authors  have  investigated  a  formula,  based  upon  these  expressions,  for  the 
expansions  of  these  solutions,  which  should  embrace  them  all  as  particular  cases  of  a 
relation  between  the  temperature,  volume,  and  salinity  of  sea- water,  as  measured  by 
its  specific  gravity  at  0°,  and  in  the  following  table  are  given  all  the  data  necessary  to 
calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  of  any  degree  of  salinity  at  any  tempera- 
ture between  0°  and  36°.  Column  II.  contains  the  specific  gravities  at  the  tempera- 
tures given  in  column  I.  of  a  solution  the  specific  gravity  of  which,  at  0°  C.,  is 
r02000  ;  column  III.  contains  the  numbers  which  must  be  subtracted  from  those  in 
column  I.  for  each  increase  of  1°  over  the  temperatures  opposite  to  which  they  are 
placed;  and  column  IV.  the  numbers  which  must  be  added  for  each  increase  of 
-00001  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  at  zero.  At  the  head  of  columns  III. 
and  IV.  are  the  number  of  ciphers  which  must  be  prefixed  to  the  figures  written  in 
them  in  the  unit  place : 
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Teuip. 
C  . 

Sp.  gr. 

 . 

Prop, 
parts  for 
1°  0. 

P.  parts  for 
•00001  incr. 
in  sp.  gr. 

'iemii. 
0. 

Sp.  gr. 

Prop. 

larts  for 
PC. 

P.  parts  for 
•00001  incr. 
in  sp.  gr. 



•0000 

•0000 

-ouoo 

•0000 

0 

1-02000 

3 

1 

19 

1-01740 

25 

-944 

1 

1-01997 

4 

•995 

20 

1-01715 

25 

-943 

2 

1-01993 

5 

•990 

21 

1-01690 

26 

•941 

1-01988 

6 

-986 

22 

V01664 

27 

-940 

4 

1-01982 

8 

•982 

23 

1-01637 

28 

-938 

5 

1-01974 

9 

•979 

24 

r01609 

29 

•937 

G 

1-01965 

11 

•975 

25 

1^01580 

29 

-935 

7 

1-01954 

12 

•972 

26 

1-01551 

30 

-934 

8 

1-01942 

13 

•969 

27 

1-01521 

30 

•932 

0 

1-01929 

14 

-966 

28 

1-01491 

31 

•930 

10 

1-01915 

15 

•963 

29 

1-01460 

32 

■928 

11 

1-01900 

17 

•961 

30 

1-01428 

32 

•925 

12 

1-01883 

17 

•958 

31 

101396 

32 

•922 

13 

1-01866 

19 

•956 

32 

1-01364 

33 

•919 

\i 

101847 

20 

•954 

33 

1-01331 

33 

•915 

1.5 

1-01827 

21 

-952 

34 

1-01298 

33 

•912 

16 

1-01806 

21 

-950 

35 

1-01265 

34 

•908 

17 

1-01785 

22 

•94.8 

36 

1-01231 

34 

-903 

18 

1-01763 

23 

•946 

The  use  of  this  table  will  be  evident  from  the  follo-wing  example :  Given  the  sp. 
gr.  of  a  sample  of  sea-wafer  at  any  tem'perature  t,  to  find  it  at  °C.  Look  out  in  col.  I. 
the  figures  giving  the  number  of  entire  degrees  of  temperature  ;  multiply  the  fraction 
(if  any)  by  which  the  observed  temperature  exceeds  that  number  hy  the  corresponding 
number  in  col.  III.,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the  corresponding  number  in  col.  11. 
Subtract  the  difference  from  the  observed  specific  gravity,  and  divide  the  number  so 
obtained  by  that  corresponding  to  the  observed  temperature  in  col.  IV.  (without  pre- 
fixing the  ciphers  at  the  top  of  the  column) ;  add  the  quotient  to  1*02000,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  sp,  gr.  required. 

Sp.  gr.  observed  at  18-5=1  02475.  To  find  it  at  0°  C,  number  opposite  in  col.  III. 
is  -00023,  which,  multiplied  by  "5,  is  -000115;  and  1-017630--000115=  1-017515. 
Subtract  this  from  the  observed  sp.  gr.  1-024750- 1-017515 - •007235.  Divide  by 
•945,  and  the  quotient  is  '00765,  which,  added  to  1-02000,  gives  r02765  as  the  sp. 
gr.  at  0°  C. 

Pure  Water. — Absolutely  pure  water  can  only  be  obtained,  according  to  Stas 
{Recherches  sur  Ics  Eapports  reciproques  des  Poids  atomigues),  by  mixing  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  pure  potash, 
with  ordinary  distilled  water,  redistilling  in  platinum  vessels,  and  collecting  the 
distillate  when  about  ^th  has  passed  over. 

Action  of  Water  upon  Metals. — The  action  of  water  upon  metals  generally  is 
greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  That  it  acts  upon  lead  is  of  course  well  known ; 
the  conditions  which  influence  this  action  have  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  careful 
study  by  Muir.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  metal  its  solvent  action  seems  to  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid ;  aerated  waters  containing 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  under  pressure  are  found  to  act 
rapidly  upon  lead  and  its  alloys.  Fi-om  this  cause  the  soda-water  in  gazogenes  and 
syp>hom  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  the  metal.  Bischof  has  shown  {Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xxxi.  428)  that  the  'composition  '  tube,  which  is  employed  by  plumbers,  and  is  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  is  even  more  rapidly  acted  upon  by  ordinary  water  than 
tubes  of  soft  lead.  Carnelley  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  1)  has  observed  that  pure  water 
dissolves  appreciable  quantities  of  copper,  thus  confirming  the  statements  of  Keichart 
and  Roux.  Carnelley  finds  that  the  weight  of  copper  dissolved  by  the  action  of  dis- 
tilled water  is  increased  by  the  time  of  exposure  and  by  the  extent  of  metallic  surface 
exposed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  a  more  positive  metal, 
as  in  the  case  of  solder,  and  also  by  rise  of  temperature.  The  quantity  of  water  in 
contact  with  a  fixed  amount  of  copper  seems  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  pro- 
portion dissolved.  In  the  case  of  water  containing  salts  in  solution  it  is  found  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  which  appear  to  exert  a  strong  specific 
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action,  the  nature  of  the  base  has  only  a  comparatively  small  efFect,  the  action  of  the  j 

salt  depending  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  its  acid  radicle.    The  following  is  the  order  of  \ 

action  of  certain  of  these  combined  acid  radicles,  beginning  with  that  which  has  the  ! 
least :  nitrates,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  chlorides.    The  order  of  this  action  is  very 

different  in  the  case  of  lead ;  in  this  case  nitrate  exerts  by  far  the  strongest  effect,  | 

whilst  that  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  is  almost  nil.  j 

Production  of  Ozone  hy  Pulverisation  of  Water.— "LqaxAqv  has  already  | 
noticed  that  in  the  concentration  of  brine  at  Kissingen  by  the  method  of  graduation  I 
the  air  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  columns  readily  gives  the  ozone  reaction, 
and  Gorup-Besanez  found  that  the  quantity  of  ozone  which  is  produced  by  a  spray  of  : 
water  issuing  under  pressure  depended  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation.  Morin  and  i 
Monte  have  obtained  similar  results  from  experiments  made  by  douche  sprays  in  ! 
bathing  establishments,  Bellucci  found  relatively  large  quantities  of  ozone  (or  some  j 
substance  giving  the  ozene  reaction)  in  the  air  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  j 
falling  water  of  the  Falls  of  Terni.  The  production  of  ozone  under  these  conditions  is  \ 
ascribed  to  the  electrical  state  of  the  air  induced  by  the  friction  of  minute  drops  of  ' 
water  (compare  p.  1479).  ' 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Schonbein,  it  appears  that  ammonium  nitrite  is  never  ■ 
farmed  by  the  evaporation  of  pure  water  in  contact  with  nitrogen ;  when  produced  ■ 
naturally  it  is  due  to  the  reaction  of  atmospheric  hydrogen  dioxide  and  ammonia.  i 

Ammonia  in  Bain-water. — Levy  {Compt.  rend.  xci.  94)  finds  that  although  i 
individual  analyses  of  rain-water,  collected  from  different  quarters  of  Paris,  show  j 
varying  proportions  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  the  mean  monthly  and  yearly  results  are  I 
sensibly  identical.    The  quantity  of  nitrogen  decreases  pretty  regularly  in  passing 
from  the  cold  to  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  generally  reaching  its  minimum  in 
July ;  the  mean  result  for  that  month  in  1879  was  0-93  mgm.  in  1  litre  of  water,  and 
the  mean  for  the  year,  with  4  recording  stations,  1-17  mgm.    The  results  of  4  years'  j 
analyses  of  rain-water  collected  at  the  observatory  of  Mont  Souris  give :  ; 

Nitrogen  per  sq.  meter  : 
1074-78  mgm. 
929-65    „  : 
1149-40  „ 
787-32    „  , 

Oxidation  of  Sewage  in  Eiver-water. —Tidy  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  1880,  xxxvii.  ; 

268)  has  published  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  river-water,  viz.  filtered  and  un-  \ 

filtered  Thames  water  ;  water  of  river  Lea  (filtered)  ;  of  the  Nile,  Severn,  and  \ 

Shannon.    As  the  result  of  his  observations  on  these  rivers  and  of  experiments  made  '■ 

specially  on  running  water  containing  sewage,  he  concludes  that  when  sewage  is  dis-  i 

charged  into  running  water,  provided  the  primary  dilution  of  the  sewage  with  pure  ■ 

water  be  sufficient,  the  run  of  a  few  miles,  the  precise  distance  of  travel  being  de-  [ 

pendent  on  several  conditions,  effects  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  organic  im-  • 

purity  ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  certain  diseases — i.e.  whether  ^ 

germs  or  chemical  poisons — the  materies  morbi  which  finds  its  way  into  the  river  at  the  ■ 

sewage  outfall  is  destroyed,  together  with  the  organic  impurity,  after  a  certain  flow.  \ 

These  observations  have  been  critically  examined  by  Trankland.  From  experi-  ■ 
ments  made  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Lucy  Halcrow  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  1880,  xxxvii. 
506),  he  concludes  that  if  peaty  matter  dissolved  in  river-water  is  spontaneously  \ 
oxidised  at  all,  the  process  takes  place  with  extreme  slowness,  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  flow  of  a  river,  the  results  showing  that  i 
peaty  matter  is  even  less  oxidisable  than  animal  matters  under  the  same  conditions.  ; 
Additional  evidence  upon  these  points  is  contained  in  the  analytical  results  of  the  ' 
examination  of  rivers  made  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  second  Rivers  . 
Pollution  Commission  in  1868. 

Composition  of  Irish  &&a  Water.— Thoripe  smd  Movton  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxW. 
506)  have  given  the  following  numbers  as  showing  the  composition  of  the  water  of  the 

L'ish  Channel:  .  , 

i 
j 

I 


1875-  1876 

1876-  1877 

1877-  1878 

1878-  1879 


Rain-gauge 
.  541-5 
.  601-7 
.  600-1 
.  655-3 


Mean  per  litre 
1-98  mgm. 
1-54  „ 
1-91  „ 
1-20  „ 
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One  thousand  grams  contain — 

Sodium  chloride 
Potassium  chloride 
Magnesium  chloride 
Magnesium  bromide 
Magnesium  sulphate 
Magnesium  carbonate 
Magnesium  nitrate 
Calcium  sulphate 
Calcium  carbonate 
Lithium  chloride  . 
Ammonium  chloride 
Ferrous  carbonate 
Silicic  acid 


Amount  directly  determined  . 

Sp.  gr.  . 


26-43918 
0-74619 
3-15083 
0-07052 
2  06608 
traces 

0-  00207 

1-  33158 
0-04754 
traces 
0-00044 

0-  00503 
traces 

33-85946 
33-83855 

1-  02721  at  0° 
1-02484  at  15° 


The  total  quantity  of  soluble  salts  contained  in  the  water  of  the  Irish  Sea  in  the 
summer  is  rather  larger  than  in  winter,  owing  to  the  greater  evaporation  and  dimi- 
nished influx  of  fresh  water  in  the  former  season. 

The  effect  of  the  season  is  seen  in  the  following  table.  The  results  of  Forch- 
hammer's  numerous  analyses  of  ocean- water  are  annexed  for  the  sake  of  comparison : 

Water  of  Irish  Sea 

Absolute  amount  /  Summer 

in  1,000  grams  ^  "Winter 

-D  1  ,  f  Summer 

Kelative  amount  -;  -.ht-  , 

1^  Winter 

Water  of  Atlantic  Ocean 
Absolute  amount^ 
in  1,000  gramsj 
Eelative  amount  . 

T.  E.  T. 


CI 

SO^ 

CaO 

MgO 

Total  salts 

18-735 

2-187 

34-082 

18-827 

2-161 

0-575 

2-032 

33-838 

100 

11-67 

181-91 

100 

11-63 

3-09 

10-93 

182-09 

19-865 

2-362 

0-588 

2-199 

35-976 

100 

11-89 

2-96 

1107 

181-10 

WAVEIiIiITE.    A  specimen  of  this  mineral  from  the  county  of  Cork  has  been 
analysed  by  A.  H.  Church  {Chem,  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  110),  with  the  following  result : 
-paQs      p        ^203      Pq^qs     caO     SiO^      H==0*         H^Of  X.t 
32-00  2-09    37-18    trace    trace   0-19     22-15       4-30      2*09  =  100 
*  At  200°.      t  At  a  low  red  heat.      J  Loss. 

Church  considers  that  the  amount  of  fluorine  given  by  the  analysis  is  too  low,  also 
that  part  of  the  loss  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  fluorine.  He  regards  wavellite  as  a 
fluophosphate  of  aluminium. 

WAX.  The  electrical  properties  of  wax  have  been  investigated  by  W.  E.  Ayrton 
{Phil.  Mag.  [5],  vi.  132).  The  electric  conductivity  of  wax  does  not  change  during 
fusion  ;  its  specific  inductive  capacity  rises  as  the  temperature  falls  slowly  from  80°  to 
60°,  but  decreases  on  further  lowering  of  temperature.  The  refractive  index  of  wax 
likewise  diminishes  on  solidification. 

The  wax  of  Ficus  gummiflua,  used  in  some  districts  of  Java  as  an  illuminating 
material,  has  been  examined  by  F,  Kessel  {Ber.  xi.  2112).  It  is  brown,  brittle,  melts 
between  60°  and  70°,  and  yields  to  boiling  water  considerable  quantities  of  a  brown 
colouring  matter,  after  the  removal  of  which  it  is  colourless.  The  colourless  wax  is 
resolved  by  ether  into  two  bodies,  one  sparingly,  the  other  easily  soluble.  The  spar- 
ingly soluble  constituent  has  the  composition  C^^H^^O,  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with 
ceryl  alcohol ;  it  is  crystalline,  melts  at  62°,  is  converted  by  PCP  into  a  chloride,  and 
by  acetyl  chloride  into  an  acetate  melting  at  57°.  The  easily  soluble  constituent 
Q15JJ30Q  crystallises  in  small  nodules,  melts  at  73°,  and  likewise  yields  a  chloride 
and  an  acetate.  On  subjecting  the  decolorised  resin  to  dry  distillation,  there  was 
obtained,  together  with  other  products,  a  body  having  the  composition  xC**H''0,  which 
melted  at  62°,  crystallised  in  laminae,  and  was  converted  by  oxidation  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  into  an  acid  which  crystallised  in  nodules. 


Authority 

i1  li  |i  II  M  p  $i  i  |1  Ii  H  |1  it  il 
It  II  gi  fi  i:-  If  gs  Si  It  '°;t  y  |i  |i  itf 

^1       H-^        s-<?  S'^        m^.  6*        ^-i,  <i« 

»i             f^.o             "SS             E^l    E^g    t^s                      ^8  Hg 

ja^^'Bui 
oiuBSao 

1-38 
0-03 

10-40 

O 

3-  39 

0-99 
2-01 

4-  65 

0-  63 

1-  61 
1-66 

15-70 

0-  57 

1-  80 
0-50 
0-12 

6 

0-02 
0-25 

0-02 

g 
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100,000 
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Huel  Seton,  Camborne,  Cornwall 
Royal  Sulphur  Well,  Harrogate  . 
Old  Sulphur  WeU,  HaiTogate  . 
Chloride  of  Iron  Well,  Harrogate 

Ancient  Alum  WeU,  Harrogate  . 

MontpeUier  Saline  Chalybeate, ) 
Harrogate  J 

Old  Crescent  WeU,  Harrogate  . 

Holy  WeU,    Humphrey  Head,) 
Lancashire  ]" 

Trefriw,  North  Wales  . 
Cathkin,  Eutherglen,  Scotland  . 
Airthrey,  Bridge  of  Allan  . 
Moffat,  Scotland  .... 
HertfeU  Spring,  Moffat,  Scotland 
Ballynahinch,  Ireland . 
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WZIiUEWZTE.  A  variety  of  xanthophyllite  from  the  Nikolaje-Maximi- 
lianowsk  mine,  near  Achmatowsk,  in  the  southern  Ural.  From  clinoehlor  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  greater  hardness  (4*5),  and  from  xanthophyllite  by  the  very  large 
angle  of  its  optic  axes  lying  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section,  whereas 
xanthophyllite  is  regarded  as  uniaxial.  It  occurs,  together  with  perowskite,  in 
chlorite-slate,  possesses  marked  dichroism,  and  is  similar  in  its  crystallographic 
relations  to  mica  (according  to  Kokscharow),  being  rhombic,  with  a  tendency  to  the 
development  of  monoclinic  hemihedral  forms,  and  a  prismatic  angle  which  gives  to 
the  combination  qoP.  oo^qo  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  prism,  a  '.  b  :  c  =  1  :  r73205  : 
070729,  or  0-5773  :  _1  :  0-4926  (c  nearly  f  of  the  principal  axis  of  mica).  Ordinar^r 

combination  OP.  — +  An  analysis  by  P.  v.  Nikolajew  gave : 


SiO'-'  APO"  Fe^O^  FeO         CaO         MgO  H-=0 

16-90      43-55        2-31        0-33       13-00      17-47       5-07  =  98-63 


WZSTZ:.  On  the  natural  constituents  of  wine  see  A.  Dupre  {CJmn.  News,  xxxi. 
125,  137). 

The  composition  of  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  wines  (520  samples)  from  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  has  been  examined  by  Sestini,  Del  Torre  a.  Baldi  {Ber,  vii.  1294). 
The  mean  proportion  of  alcohol  in  these  wines  is  between  13  and  14  per  cent.;  a 
few  contain  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  free  acid,  even  in  the  sourest  (the 
Venetian)  wines,  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  amount  of  solid  residue  is 
greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  wines.  The  average  quantity  of  ash  is 
3  to  4  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  Sicilian  wines  varies  from  13  to  20  per 
cent.  The  wines  of  northern  Italy  contain  only  1  to  2  per  cent,  sugar.  The  amount 
of  tannin  appears  to  vary  inversely  as  that  of  sugar,  the  average  proportion  being 
1  to  2  per  cent.  The  greatest  amount  of  glycerol  (1|  per  cent.)  is  found  in  Sicilian 
wines.  The  proportion  of  volatile  acids  is  greatest  in  the  aromatic  wines, 
amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  quantity  of  free  acids. 

Analyses  of  wine  marc,  which  had  lain  for  30  days  in  the  vat  with  the  must,  and 
had  then  been  well  pressed,  gave  the  following  results  in  grams  per  kilogram : 

Alcohol  .       .       .  •  . 

Water  

Dry  substance  at  100°  . 
Nitrogen  .... 

Ash  

Seeds  ..... 
Bitartrate  of  potassium  . 


Red 

White 

58-5 

39-0 

332  2 

347-5 

609-3 

613-3 

1032 

1-016 

71-08 

60-03 

172-8 

236-25 

83-8 

81-7 

On  the  composition  of  Hungarian  wines,  see  Wartha  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  vii.  350) ; 
of  wines  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona:  G.  dal  Sie  {Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1873, 
257) ;  of  Californian  wines  :  Merrick  {Amer.  Chemist,  vi.  85) ;  of  Virginian  wines : 
Cooper  {Chem.  News,  xxxii.  160). 

On  the  composition  of  the  Must  of  wine  prepared  from  grapes  of  different  degrees 
of  ripeness,  see  Cossa,  Pecile  a.  Porro  {Biedermann's  Centralblatt  f.  Agriculturchemie, 
1875,  341  ;  Dmgl.pol.  J.  ecxvii.  342;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1875,  1130). 

Trcservation. — Favourable  reports  on  Pasteur's  method  of  preserving  wine  by 
heating  it  to  60°-65°  C.  (vii.  1208)  are  given  by  C.  Neubauer  {Dingl.  j^ol.  J.  ccvii. 
175).  Eed  wine  keeps  particularly  well  after  this  treatment,  but  white  wines,  which 
are  richer  in  albumin,  sometimes  become  turbid. 

On  the  Neutralisation  of  the  Free  Acid  in  wine  by  the  addition  of  Calcium  Carbonate 
to  the  must  after  fermentation  (Chaptal's  process),  see  Moschini  a.  Sestini  {Gazz. 
Chim.  ital.  1873,  195  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  1275). 

On  the  treatment  of  wine  with  Air  during  Fermentation,  see  A,  Ott  {Dingl.  pol.  J. 
clvii.  155  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  660). 

On  the  Classification  of  wines,  see  B.  Hoff  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxiii.  451);  P.  Wagner 
{Berichte  d.  landw.  Versuchsstation,  Darmstadt,  1874;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1874,  1178); 
L.  Weigert  {Chem.  Centr.  1878,  702;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  290);  also  E.  Mach 
{Biedermami's  Centralblatt  f.  Agriculturchemie,  1879,  453  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi. 
1078). 

On  the  Preparation  of  Eed  wine,  see  F.  Kernlter  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  x:\xvi.  681).  On 
the  pressing  of  red  wine,  Nessler  {ibid.  681). 
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On  the  Plastering  of  wines,  Pollacci  {Gazz.  Chim.  ital.  1878,  379  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xxxvi.  681,  762). 

On  the  Changes  which  wine  undergoes  in  keeping,  see  Berthelot  {J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
[4],  xxix.  489 ;  Cke7n.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  763). 

Analysis  of  Wines,  i.  Estimation  of  Alcohol. — E.  Duclaux  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxviii.  251  ;  Ann.  Ch.  phys.  [5],  ii.  233)  estimates  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  wine  by  a 
method  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  alcohol  is  added  to  water,  the  density  and 
surface-tension  of  the  liquid  are  diminished,  and  consequently  the  number  of  drops 
yielded  by  a  given  volume  of  the  liquid  from  an  orifice  of  constant  width  is  increased. 
The  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  is  a  pipette  of  5  c.c.  volume.  It  is  filled  with 
the  alcoholic  liquid  under  examination,  the  drops  are  counted,  and  the  alcoholic  value 
is  then  determined  from  the  tables  which  have  been  calculated  for  various  tempera- 
tures. The  alcoholic  value  of  wines  may  thus  be  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy 
without  previous  distillation.  In  these  liquids  the  density  varies  very  little,  and  is 
always  near  that  of  water ;  and  as  their  superficial  tension  depends  solely  upon  the 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  it  is  but  necessary  to  count  the  drops  which  they  yield, 
and  refer  to  the  tables  for  the  result. 

If  to  alcohol  or  water  slight  traces  of  an  organic  substance  having  a  high  molecular 
weight  be  added,  such  as  acetic  ether,  butylic  or  amylic  alcohol,  &c.,  the  number  of 
drops  yielded  by  the  alcohol  or  water  rises  very  sensibly.  A  measurable  effect  can 
be  produced  with  4^th  part  of  acetic  ether.  This  process  is  thus  available  for 
detecting  and  approximately  estimating  certain  substances  when  present  in  such  small 
proportions  as  would  not  be  indicated  by  any  other  method. 

See  further  Ann.  Chim.  fhys,  [5],  ii.  289;  Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii,  1159;  Dingl. 
■pol.  J.  ccxiii.  257,  261  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvii.  1012. 

Esti7nation  of  Sugar. — Bechamp  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  967)  remarks  that  wine, 
after  being  decolorised,  slightly  concentrated,  and  freed  from  acid  potassium  tartrate, 
contains,  in  addition  to  sugar,  two  substances  possessed  of  optical  rotatory  power. 
The  same  substances  affect  also  the  quantity  6»f  copper  precipitated  from  an  alkaline 
cupric  solution,  so  that  the  fermentation  method  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  wine.  According  to 
Chancel  {Co?npt.  rend.  Ixxxi.  46)  these  bodies  are  identical  with  the  gummy  substance 
found  in  wane  by  Pasteur  {Etudes  sur  le  Vin,  1866,  p.  213).  See  also  Maumene 
{Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1026). 

On  the  estimation  ofGrlycerolin  wine,  see  Glyceein  (p.  873)  ;  also  E.  Eeichardt 
{Arch.  Pharm.  x.  [3],  xi.  142;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1877,  1200). 

Detection  of  Adtilterations. — Elaborate  memoirs  were  published  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  fraudulent  coloration  of  wines  by  vegetable  colouring  matters  of  various  kinds, 
e.cf.  extract  of  Brazil  wood  and  logwood,  cochineal,  Portugal  berries,  berries  of 
Phytolacca  decandra,  beet-root,  hollyhock  flowers,  fuchsine,  &c. ;  but  as  most  of  these 
alleged  adulterations  are  harmless,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  employed  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  a  reference  to  the  memoirs  describing  the  mode  of 
detecting  them  will  be  sufficient.  See  Gautier  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  435,  483, 
530;  Analyst,  i.  109,  131;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  330,  428);  Chancel  {Compt.  rend. 
Ixxxiv.  348  ;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1877,  1202;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  371) ;  Griessmayer 
{Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiii.  531 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  368) ;  Vogel  {Ber.  ix.  1906) ; 
Hilger  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxv.  310  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  928). 

On  the  detection  of  Tannin  in  red  wines  by  Ammonium-vanadate,  see  Vanadates 
(p.  2090). 

On  the  examination  of  wines  sophisticated  with  Glucose,  see  Neubauer  {Dingl.  pol. 
J.  ccxxv.  309  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxii.  939). 

WOIiFRAAI.    See  Tungsten  (p.  2066). 

WOIiIiASTOlO'ITX:.  This  mineral  occurs,  together  wath  fassaite,  less  frequently 
with  melanite  and  other  minerals,  in  the  lava  of -Santorin  (Fouque,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxx. 
63  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem.  1875,  1275).    See  Volcanic  Products  (p.  2114). 

WOOD.  On  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  see  Electricity 
(p.  720). 

Heat-conductinity . — The  following  determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  and  heat- 
conductivity  of  box,  maple,  and  oak  have  been  made  by  E.  Less  {Ann.  Phys. 
Ergdnzhd.  viii.  617) : 
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Sp.  gr.  Heal- 

conductivity. 

Box,  parallel  to  the  fibres    .       .       .       .       .       .       .    0*790  135 

Maple       „  „    0-634  192 

Oak  „  „   0-621  161 

Oak,  perpendicular  to  the  fibres,  parallel  to  the  annual  rings    0*568  86 

Maple,  perpendicular  to  the  fibres,  parallel  to  the  annual  rings    0*607  85 

Oak,  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  and  to  the  annual  rings      .-    0*571  75 


On  the  Expansion-coefficients  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  see  Heat  (p.  935). 
On  the  Absorption-power  for  Water  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  see  Maumene  {Compt. 
rend.  Ixxxvii.  943). 

Composition  of  the  Gases  contained  in  the  Cells  and  Vessels  of  Wood. — Experiments 
by  J.  Bohm  {Landw.  Versuchsst.  xxi,  373)  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  gas  collected  by  boiling  in  water  living  branches  containing  air  only,  is  poor 
in  oxygen,  and  always  contains  over  30  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  fresh 
branches,  killed  by  hot  steam  and  then  heated  up  to  90°  in  pure  oxygen  for  6  to  7 
hours,  form  very  little  carbonic  anhydride.  These  results  seem  to  show  that  the  inner 
cells  are  but  slowly  killed  in  the  first  case,  owing  to  the  low  heat-conductivity  of  the 
wood,  and  that  the  contained  oxygen  is  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  during  the 
process. 

2.  The  best  method  for  extracting  the  air  is  to  seal  one  end  of  the  branch, 
immerse  it  in  water  at  a  low  temperature,  and  connect  the  other  end  with  a  Sprengel 
pump. 

3.  In  consequence  of  the  low  tension  of  the  air  in  the  cells  of  living  plants,  only 
that  portion  is  extracted  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  branch  whilst  being  cut  off. 
Only  in  one  case  has  the  air  obtained  approximately  the  composition  of  that  in  the 
living  plants.  The  cells  of  Syringa  in  a  frozen  branch  are  almost  impermeable  to 
compressed  air,  whilst,  Avhen  they  are  thawed,  air  easily  permeates  them. 

4.  Numerous  analyses  show  that  the  total  percentage  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  an- 
hydride obtained  from  thawed  branches  is  always  less  than  the  amount  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  atmosphere.  During  slow  experiments  carbonic  anhydride  is  always 
formed  by  internal  respiration.  The  remarkable  composition  of  the  cell-gas  bears 
some  relation  to  its  low  tension,  and  is  evidently  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  easy 
permeability  of  moist  membranes  for  carbonic  anhydride. 

5.  During  the  experiment  a  little  air  is  absorbed  and  a  little  gas  escapes. 

6.  In  the  first  portions  of  gas  extracted,  the  total  percentage  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
anhydride  is  always  greater  than  in  the  following  portions,  and  is  greater  than  the  oxygen 
contents  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  easy  permeability 
of  moist  membranes  for  oxygen,  and  of  the  greater  absorbability  of  this  gas  by  water 
as  compared  with  nitrogen.  The  gas  obtained  from  branches  during  the  first  five 
minutes  often  contained  over  24  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

7.  Syringa  branches  which  had  hung  for  eight  days  during  winter  within  a 
moistened  cylinder,  at  an  ordinary  room  temperature,  gave  very  little  gas,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  gas  from  thawed  branches  ;  the  total  percentage  of  carbonic  anhydride 
and  oxygen  v/as  always  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

8.  The  gas  obtained  as  quickly  as  possible  from  freshly-cut  willow  branches  in 
summer  contained  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  showing  that  the  cell- 
gas  of  plants  in  active  growth  is  rich  in  carbonic  anhydride. 

9.  The  gas  obtained  from  the  roots  of  willow-plants  always  contains  a  total  per- 
centage of  carbonic  anhydride  and  oxygen  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  cause  of  this  must  be  that  a  part  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  formed 
by  the  permeation  of  the  air  is  carried  away  by  the  ascending  sap-current.  This 
agrees  with  the  fact  that  gas  extracted  from  the  branches  is  richer  in  carbonic  anhy- 
dride as  the  transpiration  is  more  active. 

Distillation  at  Low  Temperatures.— H.  B.  Heill  {Ber.  x.  936)  found  amongst  the 
products  of  distillation  of  wood  at  temperatures  below  200°,  as  practised  at  a  wood- 
vinegar  factory  at  Brooklyn,  furfural,  and  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  body,  agree- 
ing in  composition  and  properties  with  Scanlan's  pyroxanthin  (iv.  776). 

On  the  Preservation  of  wood  by  Impregnation  with  various  liquids,  see  Bingl.  pol, 
ccvii.  515;  ccxv.  472;  ccxviii.  370,  527;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1873,  1105;  1875, 
1158-1160;  Chem.  Sac.  J.  xxvi.  1072;  xxvii.  726,  728,  1189;  xxviii.  491,  792; 
xxxii.  244. 

On  the  manufacture  of  Paper  from  wood,  see  Eosenheim  {Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxx.  81  ; 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxx.  234) ;  also  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxv.  1048  ;  xxvi.  1069. 

Wood-g-um.  This  name  is  applied  by  .T.  Thomsen  {J.  fur  Chem.  [2],  xix,  146) 
to  a  substance — isomeric  with  cellulose  and  identical  with  the  'pectin-substance'  of 
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Poumarede  a.  Figuier  (iv.  364),  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  dilute 
caustic  alkali  on  wood.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  from  beech  sawdust,  by  digesting 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  washing,  again  digesting  with  caustic  soda,  filtering,  precipi- 
tating the  filtrate  with  alcohol,  washing  with  alcohol,  digesting  with  a  little  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  mineral  matter,  repeatedly  washing  with  alcohol,  and 
finally  with  ether. 

As  thus  prepared,  wood-gum  is  a  colourless  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  in  about  50  parts  of  boiling  water,  forming  a  liquid  which  becomes  opalescent 
on  cooling,  and  yields  a  copious  precipitate  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetic  acid,  sodium  chloride,  caustic  soda,  or  sodium  acetate  solution  :  it 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  No  coloration  is  produced  by  addition  of  iodine  tincture  to  a 
solution  of  pure  wood-gum. 

Wood-gum  is  found  in  the  wood  of  leafy  trees,  hxit  is  not  present  in  that  of  conifers : 
the  quantity  of  this  substance  in  the  wood  of  any  tree  increases  as  the  axis  of  the 
trunk  or  branch  is  approached :  old  wood  contains  smaller  quantities  of  it  than  new 
wood.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  per  cent,  separated  from  different 
woods : 

Beech 

Birch        (old)        Beech  (young)         Ash  Elm         Oak  Cherry 

Periphery.  .  13-9  8-2  11-9  13-8  97  8-9  14-4  19-3 
Middle      .       .    19-7       15-9       11-3       15-9       107       12-0       107  15-4 

Wood-oil,  the  volatile  oil  of  Dipterocarpus- balsam  or  Gurjun-balsam  (p.  918), 
myy  be  recognised  by  the  splendid  violet  colour  produced  on  adding  a  drop  of  a 
cooled  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the 
oil  in  20  pts.  carbon  bisulphide.  This  coloration  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
presence  of  copaiba-balsam,  and  it  remains  permanent  for  several  hours,  whereas  the 
similar  colorations  produced  by  cod-liver  and  valerian  oils  disappear  very  quickly 
(^Fiiickiger,  Analyst,  i.  94). 

Wood-tar.  G.  Thenius,  by  fractional  distillation  of  large  quantities  of  wood- 
tar,  has  obtained  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  boiling  below  80°,  together  with  benzene  at 
80°.  All  these  hydrocarbons  are  said  to  yield  nitro-amido-derivatives,  and  likewise 
dye-stuffs  {Dmql.  pol.  J.  cexxvii.  374 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxiv.  664).  See  further  Tab 
(p.  1880). 

WOOIi.  The  heat-conducting  power  of  wool  is  12,  that  of  air  being  taken  as 
unity  (J.  Schulmeister,  Bingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxvi.  326). 

Air-dried  wool  contains  14*35  per  cent,  of  water  (Bernard,  ibid.  216). 

Decompositmihy  Barium  Hydrate. — Schiitzenberger  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvi.  767),  by 
decomposing  100  grams  of  purified  wool  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  hydrate 
(300-400  grams)  at  170°,  has  obtained  the  following  products  : 

Nitrogen  (evolved  as  ammonia)       .....  5*25 

Carbonic  acid  (separated  as  BaCO^)        ....  4'27 

Oxalic       „    (separated  as  BaC-0^)       ....  572 
Acetic       „    (by  distillation  and  titration)     .       .  .3-2 

Pyrroline  and  volatile  products   1  to  1*5 

C     .       .  47-85 

Elementary  composition  of  fixed  residue,  containing 
leucine,  tyrosine,  and  other  nitrogenous  products 


H  .  .  7-69 
N  .  .  12-63 
0     .       .  31-83 


100-00 

Oxidation  in  Alkaline  Solution. — "Wool,  dissolved  in  aqueous  potash  and  oxidised 
by  potassium  permanganate  is  converted  into  cyanopropionic  acid,  C^H*(CN)0'- 
(Wanklyn  a.  Cooper,  p.  1676). 

Bleaching. — The  following  directions  for  the  bleaching  of  wool  are  given  in 
Eeiman's  Farhezeitung,  1873,  No.  31.  One  hundred  kg.  wool  are  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  5  kg.  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  2  kg.  hydrochloric  acid  are  added ;  or  the  wool 
is  sprinkled  \rith  the  solution  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  salt  in  100  litres  of  water 
and  then  dipped  in  a  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

J.  Persoz  {Monit.  scienf.  [3],  iv.  862)  discusses  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
overcome  in  the  bleaching  of  wool.  The  sulphurous  acid,  either  gaseous  or  in  aqueous 
solution,  unites  with  the  colouring  matters  of  the  wool,  forming  colourless  compounds. 
The  bleached  wool  consequently  contains  sulphurous  acid,  and  must  therefore  be  very 
carefully  treated,  otherwise  the  sulphurous  acid  will  escape  and  the  colours  will  re- 
appear. The  sulphurous  acid  may,  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  especially 
if  assisted  by  sunlight,  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  affects  the  course  of 
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the  subsequent  operations  (dyeing,  printing),  besides  acting  on  the  tissue  itself.  The 
presnnce  of  sulphurous  acid  destroys  the  faint  tint  usually  given  to  bleached  fabrics 
by  aniline-dyes.  Bleu  de  Lyons  (dissolved  in  alcohol)  is  not  altered  by  sulphurous 
acid  ;  Nicholson's  alkali-blue  is  darkened  by  it ;  fuchsine-violet  is  turned  blue  ;  violet 
de  Paris  is  first  turned  blue  and  then  disappears  altogether  ;  aniline-red  is  completely 
decolorised.  Bleu  de  Lyons  and  fuchsine-violet  are  therefore  the  colours  wliich  best 
withstand  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  should  accordingly  be  used  for  the  blue- 
ing of  bleached  wool.  The  water  used  for  washing  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
fabrics,  and  no  cheap  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  preventing  the  injurious 
action  which  it  sometimes  exerts.  Very  great  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  glazing 
of  the  tissues.  The  smallest  trace  of  lead-compounds  in  the  glaze  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  exert  a  disturbing  action.  The  addition  of  paraffin  to  the  glaze  must  be 
avoided,  as  paraffin  cannot  be  subsequently  removed  from  the  tissue.  If  the  woollen 
fabric  is  wound  on  rollers,  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  a  number  of  such  rollers  one  on 
the  other,  as  the  tissue  is  thereby  prevented  from  expanding  and  contracting  freely, 
and  consequently  becomes  dragged.  The  rolls  should  be  as  far  as  possible  set  up  on 
end  and  frequently  reversed  ;  otherwise  the  water  will  collect  at  one  end,  thereby 
causing  the  cloth  to  dry  unequally  and  become  spotted.  On  the  whitening  of  woollen 
cloths  see  also  V.  Preston  {Dingl.  jpol.  J.  ccxxv.  531;  Jahresb.f.  Chem.  1877,  1229), 
and  A.  Kielmeyer  {Bingl.  poL  J.  ccxxv.  389). 

Dyeing. — According  to  C.  Lauth  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  401),  wool  may  be 
prepared  for  dyeing  with  aniline-green  by  treating  it  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
and  an  acid.  The  sulphur  thereby  separated  fixes  itself  on  the  wool  and  imparts 
to  it  the  power  of  taking  up  the  aniline-green.  Direct  experiments  have  shown  that 
this  action  is  exerted  only  by  that  portion  of  the  sulphur  which  is  insoluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide.  Every  other  method  of  impregnating  wool  with  sulphur  has  led  to  only 
negative  results.  It  is  advantageous  to  mix  the  thiosulphate  solution  with  alum  or 
azinc  salt.  If  it  be  desired  to  give  the  green  a  tinge  of  yellow  by  simultaneous  dyeing 
with  picric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  acetate  must  be  added  to  the  bath.  Zinc 
acetate  keeps  up  the  blue  tint  of  the  aniline-green. 

Alkali-blue  (Nicholson's  blue)  may  be  fixed  on  wool,  so  as  to  stand  the  fulling 
process,  by  adding  a  little  zinc  sulphate  to  the  second  (acid)  bath.  Dyeing  with 
other  aniline  colours  is  also  greatly  assisted  by  the  addition  of  zinc  sulphate  to  the 
dj^e-bath  (E.  Brauss,  Dingl.  ^ol.  J.  ccviii.  157). 

To  print  a  yellow  colour  on  woollen  thread  previously  dyed  red,  40  grams  of  xanthine 
are  dissolved  in  500  g.  water,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  30  g.  sodium  sulphite  are 
dissolved  in  500  g.  water,  and  250  g.  zinc-dust  are  stirred  into  the  resulting  solution. 
The  twc  solutions  are  then  mixed,  the  pattern  is  printed  with  the  mixture,  and  the 
cloth  is  finally  steamed.  Aniline-yellow  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  since  aniline- 
colours  are  destroyed  by  zinc-dust  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccviii.  238). 

On  the  direct  yellow-dyeing  of  wool  with  chromic  acid,  see  Jacquemin  (p.  460). 
Y .  Zoc\.Qt  {Dingl.  ccxxix.  288)  recommends  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  chrome-alum 
instead  of  potassium  dichromate,  a  greater  regularity  of  tint  being  thereby  obtained. 
The  wool  is  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  chrome-alum  bath,  whereby  it  is 
coloured  bluish-green.  The  colour  is  stable,  and  bears  exposure,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  potassium  dichromate  is  used.  For  blues  and  greens,  alum  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  added  to  the  bath  ;  for  blacks,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  omitted.  For  brown, 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  if  the  material  is  not  to  be  dyed  with  madder.  Copper 
sulphate  gives  darker  tones,  whilst  addition  of  tin  salts  is  made  in  case  of  violet- 
blues  and  bluish-greens.  25  kilos,  require  the  following  proportions  in  the  chrome- 
alum  bath : 


Colour 

Alum. 

H=SO*. 

CuSO*. 

Chrome-alum. 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Brown  madder 

650 

Olive  madder  . 

50 

630 

Black  . 

625 

Coffee-brown  . 

40 

100 

600 

Dark  blue 

500 

50 

50 

450 

Light  blue 

500 

50 

400 

Dark  green 

600 

60 

100 

500 

Light  green 

300 

60 

625 

Violet  . 

500 

50 

40 

salts  of  tin. 

500 

On  the  removal  of  Vegetable  fibres  from  Wool  by  the  action  of  Acids  (Chemical 
Purification  of  Wool)  see  Duclaux,  Lechartier  a.  Raulin  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxi.  337  ; 
Jahresb.f.  Chem.*l87i,  1204;  CheJu.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  200).  On  the  use  of  Aluminium 
chloride  for  the  same  purpose,  see  Joly  {Dingl.  jjol.  J.  ccxxvi.  328). 
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XAIO'TKAIICIDS,  NHICS.OC^H^  (v.  491),  is  formed,  together  with  methyl- 
inercaptan,by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  thiocarbonic  ether,  CH^S.CS.OC'^H* : 

NH3  +  CH^S.CS.OC^H^  =  NH^.CS.OOT^  +  CH^.S.H 
(Salomon  a.  Manitz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [2],  viii.  114). 

On  the  reaction  of  xanthamide  with  Valeral,  see  p.  2084. 

Methylic  Xanthamide,  NH^CS.OCH^  is  formed,  together  with  methylic  oxythio- 
carbamate,  NH2.C0.SCH^  by  the  action  of  thiocyanic  acid  on  methyl  alcohol. 

XAWTHATBS,  C^H^KS^^RS.CS.OC^H^^  (R  denoting  a  metal  or  alcohol- 
radicle).  The  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  metallic  xanthates  have  been 
examined  by  Fleischer  a.  Hanko  {Ber.  x.  1293).  The  dry  potassium  and  sodium 
salts  yield  carbon  disulphide,  ethyl  monosulphide,  ethyl  disulphide,  and  carbon  oxy- 
sulphide ;  the  hydrated  salts  yield  mercaptan,  carbon  disulphide,  the  two  sulphides 
of  ethyl,'  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  residue  consists  chiefly  of 
carbonates.  Lead  xanthates  yield  the  same  products  as  the  dry  xanthates  of  the 
alkali-metals.  The  compound  called  xanthurm,  described  by  Couerbe  as  a  product 
of  the  distillation  of  xanthates,  is  regarded  by  Fleischer  a.  Hanko  as  a  mixture  of 
the  two  ethyl  sulphides  with  carbon  oxysulphide. 

E.  A.  Grrete  (^Ber.  x.  1039)  makes  use  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved  by  the 
decomposition  of  xanthates  for  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  in  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  nitrates.  For  this  purpose  the  nitrate  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  a  xanthate 
and  soda-lime. 

On  the  estimation  of  Carbon  disulphide  by  converting  it  into  potassium  xanthate, 
and  titrating  this  salt  with  a  normal  solution  of  copper,  see  Carbon  Bisulphide 
(p.  408). 

According  to  P.  Zoller  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxi.  191  ;  ccxxii.  190)  small  quantities  of 
xanthates  mixed  with  the  soil  prevent  the  formation  of  fungi.  Zoller  a.  Grete  {Ber. 
viii.  802,  955)  recommend  potassium  xanthate  as  a  remedy  against  Phylloxera. 

The  following  xanthates  are  described  by  T.  L.  Phipson  {Co?npt,  rend.  Ixxxiv. 

1459)  :  The  cuprous  salt  formed  on  mixing  a  cupric  salt  with  potassium  xanthate  is 

an  orange-yellow  shining  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  carbon 
sulphide^  very  easily  in  nitric  acid  ;  in  the  dry  state  it  burns  like  tinder.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  ammonia,  a  property  which  may  be  rendered  available  for  the  separation 
of  copper  from  metals  which  form  xanthates  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  xanthates  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  are  especially  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  their  reaction 
with  ammonia,  the  former  being  soluble  therein,  the  latter  insoluble.  The  zinc  salt 
is  easily  soluble  in  ammonia. 

"When  potassium  xanthate  and  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  are  mixed  in  nearly  mole- 
cular proportions,  a  slight  excess  of  the  former  being,  however,  advantageous,  a  white 
precipitate  is  formed  containing  chloride  and  ethylcarbonate  of  potassium,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  oily  liquid  is  produced,  which,  after  treatment  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp  ;  and  on  recrystaUising  this  product  from 
alcohol,  splendid  yellow  needles  are  obtained,  melting  at  55°  and  consisting  of 
diethylic  dithiodicarbothionate,  S(CSOC2Hs)2,  analogous  to  the  ethylic  dicarbo- 
thionate,  S(COOC2H'^)2,  which  V.  Meyer  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  mono- 
sulphide  on  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  (vi.  406).  Its  formation  may  perhaps  be  represented 
by  the  equation  : 

,^^/Oa^H^       _^^/0C2ff  /CS.OC^H^      p^^OC^H^  2KC1 

With  potassium  ethylate  it  yields  C0(0C2H^)SK,  and  potassium  xanthate  : 
S(CS.OC^H^)^  +  2K0H  =  CS<^^'^'  +  C0<^^'^'  +  HO; 
and  with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  forms  xanthamide  : 

SCCS.OC^H^)^  +  3NH3  =  2CS<;Jj*|f    +  NH^SH. 

Potassium    xanthate    and   ethylene   bromide    form   ethylethylenic  xanthate, 
C^HXS.CS.OC-H'')-,  as  a  yellowish  oil,  which  solidifies  after  washing  with  water,  and 
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is  obtained  by  recrystallisation  from  ether  in  fine  strongly  refractive  crystals,  appar- 
ently belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  and  melting  at  42°.  This  body  is  decomposed 
by  potassium  ethylate,  with  formation  of  potassium  xanthate,  ethylene  bromide,  and 
water : 

C2H4(S.CS.OC2H^)^  +  2K0H  =  2CS(OC2Hs)SK  +  C^H-'O  -f  H^O. 

With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields  xanthamide  and  ethylene-mercaptan  : 

C2HXS.CS.OC''=H^)2  +  2NH3  =  20S(OC2H^)NH2  +  C^HXSH)^. 

The  action  of  ethylene  bromide  on  the  compound  CO(OC-H^)(SK)  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  the  xanthate  (H.  Welde,  £er.  ix.  1044). 

XAITTHIN-IIffB,  C^ffN^O^.  This  base,  which  Finck  obtained  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  ammonium  thionurate  (v.  1051),  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sulph- 
uric acid  at  150°  on  pseudouric  acid  (p.  1698). 

XASTTKIITM.  According  to  Guichard  (Fkarm.  J.  Trans.  [3J,  vii.  249), 
Xanthium  spinosum  contains  an  alkaloid;  GodefFroy,  on  the  other  hand (i^er, ix.  1796), 
found  in  it  neither  alkaloid,  nor  gluco&ide,  nor  bitter  principle.  The  plant  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  ash  rich  in  alkalis  and  nitrates.  By  distillation  with  water  it 
yields  a  distillate  smelling  of  chamomile,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  a  greenish 
oil  may  be  separated. 

XAia-TKOGAIiIiOIi,  Ci^H^Bri^O*^  (Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxviii.  1).  This 
compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  presence  of  water  on  tribromopyro- 
gallol  (vii.  1031).  It  is  best  prepared  by  gradually  adding  1  mol.  pyrogallol  to 
10  pts.  bromine,  leaving  the  product  at  rest  for  two  or  three  hours  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  pyrogallol  into  tribromopyrogallol,  and  then  shaking  it 
with  30  pts.  water  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  heating  it.  With  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  the  yield  of  xanthogallol  is  smaller,  an  oil  being  formed  at  the 
same  time,  which  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  purification.  Xanthogallol  is 
formed  only  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  water  on  ready-formed  tribromopyrogallol, 
according  to  the  equation : 

4C«H3Br«03  +  llBr2  +  QWO  =  Ci^H^Br^^O^  +  600^  +  20HBr. 

Pyrogall©l  itself,  when  similarly  treated,  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  it. 

Xanthogallol,  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  carbon  sulphide  and  light  petroleum, 
forms  shining  yellow  laminae,  melts  at  122^,  and  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  benzene, 
and  carbon  sulphide,  less  easily  in  petroleum.  It  is  decomposed  by  solution  in  alcohol, 
by  boiling  with  water,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  benzene  or  petroleum.  When  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  xanthogallol  in  10  pts.  ether  is  agitated  with  2  pts.  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  being  cooled  from  time  to  time,  the  ether 
takes  up  a  body  which  remains,  on  evaporation  of  the  ether,  in  the  form  of  an  oil 
having  a  peculiar  odour,  whilst  a  sodium-compound  separates  in  light  yellow  shining 
laminae.  If  this  sodium-compound,  after  washing  with  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  be  suspended  in  8  pts.  of  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  a 
substance,  apparently  having  the  composition  C^^H^Br'^O^,  separates  in  long  colourless 
needles  melting  at  130°,  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  also  in  hot 
benzene  and  carbon  sulphide,  sparingly  in  petroleum,*  decomposing  gradually  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  sodium-compound  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  drying  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  by  the  boiling  of  its  aqueous  solution.  The  analogous  ammonium  and  potassium 
compounds  resemble  the  sodium-compound  in  their  properties.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  the  sodium-compound  gives  a  dirty-white  precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate,  yellow 
with  silver  nitrate.  The  solution  of  the  silver  precipitate  in  nitric  acid  decomposes 
on  boiling,  with  separation  of  silver  bromide.  The  chlorides  of  calcium  and  barium 
give  white  precipitates.  The  5an?m-compound  becomes  yellow  when  dried  in  a 
vacuum,  and  then  contains  15'64  to  15*72  per  cent.  Ba.  The  white  crystalline  com- 
pound, agitated  in  ethereal  solution  with  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  yields  a  shining 
yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving,  apparently  with  decomposition, 
in  alcohol. 

When  tribromopyrogallol  is  treated  with  only  1  mol.  bromine  and  then  mixed 
with  5  to  10  pts.  water,  an  orange-coloured  solution  is  formed,  which  after  a  short 
time  deposits  colourless  laminae  of  a  compound  decomposing  blowly  on  standing,  more 
quickly  when  gently  heated.  This  compound  is  nearly  insoluble  in  carbon  sulphide, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  the  crystal- 
line state  by  chloroform  or  carbon  sulphide.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  converted  into 
xanthogallol  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess. 

XAXffTHOPHYI.1.,    See  Plant-colohp.s  (p.  1630). 
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XAWTHOPHYIiIilTB.  On  the  variety  of  this  mineral  called  Wiluewite, 
see  p.  2137. 

XAWTHOPURPURIir,  C'*H«0*  =  C«H^<^^^>C«H2(OH)2.     This  unsym- 

metrical  dihydroxyanthraquinone — better  called  Purpuroxanthin,  inasmuch  as  xantho- 
purpurin  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  compound  in  question  is  a  purpurin — that  is  to 
say,  a  z^rz-hydroxyanthraquinone — was  discovered  by  Schiitzenberger,  who  obtained  it 
from  madder  and  by  reduction  of  purpurin  ;  was  afterwards  prepared  by  Liebermann  a. 
Fischer  from  purpuramide  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (p.  103),  and  has  been  further 
examined  by  H.  Plath  {Ber.  ix.  1204).  It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
thick  shining  needles  melting  at  262°-263°.  By  boiling  with  sodium  acetate  it  is 
converted  into  a  salt  which  crystallises  in  red  needles.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  lime  and  baryta. 

Dibromoptcrpuroxanthin,  C^2H'»Br^(CO)2(OH)2,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine 
at  ordinary  temperatures  on  purpuroxanthin,  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  needles 
melting  at  227°-230°.  By  boiling  with  ammonium  acetate  it  is  converted  into 
dibromopurpuroxanthinammonium,  which  crystallises  in  felted  groups  of  red 
needles  having  a  splendid  metallic  lustre. 

Dinitropurpuroxanthin,  C''^H''(N02)2(CO)-(OH)2,  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-48)  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  purpuroxanthin,  is  soluble  in 
water,  more  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  in  small 
light-red  needles  melting  at  249°-250°.  Its  barium  compound,  Ci*H*(N02)2(02Ba)02, 
crystallises  in  dark-red  needles  ;  the  ammonium  compound,  C^^H''(NO^)2(OH)(ONH'')02, 
obtained  by  boiling  the  dinitro-derivative  with  ammonium  acetate,  forms  light-yellow 
needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  By  treating  purpuroxanthin  dissolved  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  nitrous  acid,  a  dinitropurpuroxanthin  is  obtained,  which  also 
melts  at  249°,  but  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  thick  needles  having  a  steel- 
blue  colour.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  dyes  wool  an  orange  colour.  Whether  this  dinitropurpuroxanthin  is  identical 
or  isomeric  with  the  former  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 

Bimethylpurpuroxanthin,  C^H*.C202.C®H2(OCH^)-,  is  formed  when  purpuroxanthin, 
methyl  iodide,  and  potassium  hydroxide  in  molecular  proportions,  with  addition  of  a 
little  alcohol,  are  heated  together  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours.  It 
crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small  light-yellow  needles  melting  at  178°- 
180°.  Diethylpurpuroxanthin,  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  dark-yellow  needles 
melting  at  170°,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

Purpuroxanthin-carboxylic  acid,  C'*H80«  =  C»*04H^COOH.  e-Purpurin. 
This  acid  has  been  found  by  Schunck  a.  Komer  (Ber.  x.  172)  in  a  substance  accom- 
panying natural  purpurin,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  which 
remains  after  the  crystallisation  of  the  crude  purpurin  from  alcohol.  This  mother- 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  water ;  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  the  solution ;  the  resulting  precipitate  is 
boiled  with  baryta-water  as  long  as  it  is  acted  upon  thereby ;  the  insoluble  barium 
salt  of  purpuroxanthin-carboxylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
the  free  acid  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  The  acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  the 
aluminium-compound  of  commercial  purpurin  by  exhausting  this  compound  with 
boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  part  of  it  undecomposed,  and  boiling 
this  portion  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Purpuroxanthin-carboxylic  acid  is,  according  to  Schunck  a.  Eomer,  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  e-purpurin  and  identical  with  Stenhouse's  munjistin  (iii.  1061).  It 
crystallises  in  hydrated  yellow  needles  having  a  golden  lustre,  and  efflorescing  even 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  more  readily  at  50°.  It  melts  at  231°,  and  between  232°  and 
233°  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  purpuroxanthin.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  hydrated  alcohol,  and  frequently  separates  from  the  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  in  anhydrous  laminae  having  a  golden  lustre.  By  very  slow  crys- 
tallisation from  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble,  it  is  obtained  in 
tetahedrons.  It  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  purpurin  ;  dissolves  likewise  in 
benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  potash-ley,  ammonia,  boiling  alum- 
solution,  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  barium  salt  has  a  crimson  colour  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water. 

XANTHOROC£I.X.IN-,  C^iR'^N^O^.   See  Rocella  (p.  1759). 

XAMTTHOUHAlWIfflN",  C^**H'**0'^^.  The  glucoside  of  Bhamnus  infcctorius.  See 
Rhamnus  (p.  1757). 
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XBlffOTIMS.  This  mineral  occurs  in  the  Binnenthal,  in  small  crystals  of  the 
quadratic  system,  exhibiting  the  combination  P.coP.3P3  (angle  P  :  P  in  the  lateral 
edges  =  82°  22'),  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  xenotime  of  the  St.  Gothard,  Hitteroe, 
and  Tavetschthal,  but  not  with  Kenngott's  wiserine  (C.  Klein,  Jakrb.f.  Mi7i.  1875, 
337,  369,  852). 

Xenotime  from  Hitteroe  has  been  analysed  by  0.  E.  Schiotz  {ibid.  1876,  306), 
with  the  following  result : 
psQs  Y^o=»      Ce"0^A1^0='     Fe'O'        Mn^O»         FeO  CaO  H^'O 

31-88         64-88         8'24        2-93        0-13        087        0-13        1*56  =  100-62 

Xenotime  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  F.  Eadominski(Cc»mpz^.  rend.lxxx.  304). 

XEROM-IC  ACll>,C«Hi20*.  A.  Prehn  {Ber.  viii.  19,  359),  in  preparing  meth- 
acrylic  (crotonic)  acid  from  citraconic  anhydride,  obtained,  together  with  the  calcium 
methacrylate,  a  sparingly  soluble  calcium  salt,  the  acid  of  which  boiled  at  232°  and 
remained  fluid  at  —  20°.  This  acid,  or  rather  its  anhydride,  C^H^^O^*,  which  Fittig 
has  since  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  citraconic  anhydride  (p.  513), 
appears  to  have  been  contained  in  the  citraconic  anhydride  used  in  Prehn's  experi- 
ments, as  on  dissolving  the  latter  in  water,  dark  oil-drops  remained,  which,  when 
distilled  with  steam  and  afterwards  heated  with  water  and  pulverised  calc-spar, 
yielded  the  sparingly  soluble  calcium  salt  above  mentioned. 

Xeronic  acid  exhibits  the  peculiarity,  hitherto  observed  only  in  acid  anhydrides  of 
the  lactide  type,  of  separating  in  the  form  of  an  anhydride  when  their  salts  are  de- 
composed by  a  stronger  acid,  so  that  the  acid  itself  is  not  actually  known.  Some  of 
its  salts  have  been  examined  by  Fittig  {Liehig^s  An7ialen,  clxxxviii.  59).  The  calckim 
salt  above  mentioned  has  the  composition  C'*H'''0'*Ca  +  H'^0,  gives  off  its  water  at 
130°-140°,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  yields  the  anhydride, 
QsjjioQs^  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  volatilises  very 
easily  with  steam,  may  also  be  distilled  alone,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at 
242°.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  when  agitated  with  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  more  quickly  when  heated,  also  in  ammonia.  The  dilute  ammoni- 
acal  solution,  rendered  neutral  by  evaporation,  is  not  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  therewith  yields  a  thick  white  precipitate 
of  the  calcium  salt.  The  barium  salt,  C^H.^''0''Ba  +  ^H^O,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is 
very  much  like  the  calcium  salt;  it  becomes  anhydrous  at  140°,  and  undergoes  no 
further.  The  silver  salt,  C^H'^O'Ag^,  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  is  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  not  affected  by  light. 

Xeronic  acid  has  probably  the  constitution  of  di-methylacrylic  acid : 


H^C— C(CH3)— COOH  H^C— C(CH3)— CO 


I     1  >0 

H2C— C(CH3)— COOH  H2C--C(CH3)— CO-^ 

Xeronic  acid  Xerouic  anhydride 

XYI.BNES,  C«H»''  =  C*'H\CH3)2.  Ortho-  and  para-xylene  occur  in  coal-tar. 
Pftm-xylene  is  obtained  by  agitating  crude  coal-tar  xylene  with  warm  common  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  dissolves  only  traces  of  paraxylene,  treating  the  undissolved 
residue  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  paraxylene-sulphonic  acid, 
and  separating  this  acid  from  the  crude  mass  by  water,  which  throws  it  down  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  hydrate  nearly  insoluble  in  the  diluted  acid.  The  hydrated 
sulphonic  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  or  by  con- 
version into  the  barium  or  sodium  salt.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  or 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  perfectly  pure  paraxylene,  which  for  the 
most  part  remains  solid  at  13°. 

The  portion  of  the  crude  xylene  which  is  soluble  in  ordinary  sulphiiric  acid  is  a 
mixture  of  ortho-  and  meta-xylenes,  the  latter  predominating.  To  separate  them,  the 
sodium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acids  into  which  the  crude  sulphuric  acid  solution  is 
first  converted,  as  above  mentioned,  are  transformed  .by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloridc  into  chlorides,  and  these  by  Schiller  a.  Otto's  method  (p.  1851)  into  the 
corresponding  sulphinic  acids  ;  and  on  crystallising  the  sodium  salts  of  these  acids, 
that  of  the  orthoxylene-sulphinic  acid  separates  out  first,  while  that  of  the  metaxylene- 
sulphinic  acid  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Orthoxylene  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  tar-oil  by  a  shorter  process,  which 
does  not  involve  the  preparation  of  the  sulphinic  acids — namely,  by  saturating  the 
portions  extracted  from  the  oil  by  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  after  dilution,  with  cal- 
cium carbonate,  converting  the  resulting  salts  into  sodium  salts,  concentrating  the 
solution  strongly,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  of  sodium  orthoxylene 
sulphonate  thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by  three  recrystallisations. 

Vol.  VIII.  6  Y 
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Orthoxylene  separated  from  the  sodium-salt  of  its  sulphonic  acid,  or  from  the 
corresponding  amide,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  190°-195°,  boils  at  142°- 
143°  (0.  Jacobsen,  Ber.  x.  1009). 

Faraxylene. — In  preparing  this  hydrocarbon  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  and 
sodium  on  parabromotoluene,  b.  p.  28*5°  (v.  1056),  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  ether  as 
a  diluent,  as  the  action  is  then  extremely  violent  and  the  product  small.  With 
benzene,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  solvent,  the  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  is  completed  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  quantity  of  bromo- 
toluene  acted  upon  in  one  operation  should  not  be  greater  than  50  grams.  The  yield 
never  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the  bremotoluene  employed,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ditolyl  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Pure  paraxylene  melts  at  15°,  boils  at  136°-137°,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  into  paratoluic  acid,  melting  at  173°  (Jannasch,  Liebig^s 
Annalen,  clxxi.  79). 

Metaxylene  is  produced,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  paraxylene,  by  pass- 
ing a  stream  of  methyl  chloride,  dried  by  sulphuric  acid,  for  forty-eight  hours  into 
two  long-necked  flasks  containing  500-600  gr.  toluene  and  15-20  per  cent,  alu- 
minium chloride  (see  Hydrocarbons,  p.  1063),  and  placed  in  a  water-bath  at  70°-80°. 
The  product,  purified  by  fractionation  and  oxidised  by  permanganate,  or  in  alkaline 
solution  by  chromic  acid,  yields  isophthalic  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
terephthalic  acid  (Ador  a.  Killiet,  Ber.  xi.  1627). 

Metaxylene  is  also  formed,  together  with  dimethylethylbenzene,  by  submitting  to 
fractional  distillation  those  portions  of  crude  wood-spirit  which  are  insoluble  or  only 
slightly  soluble  in  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  heating  the  fractions  130°-140°  and 
165°-175°  for  some  time  in  an  oil-bath  with  zinc  chloride  (80  c.c.  liquid  with 
10  gr.  zinc  chloride).  The  clear  oil  floating  on  the  top  of  the  product  gave,  after 
washing  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  rectification  over  sodium— from  the  first  por- 
tion, xylene  boiling  at  138°-143°;  from  the  second,  dimethylethylbenzene  boiling  at 
175°-183°.  The  xylene,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  was  converted  into  iso- 
phthalic acid  (Kraemer  a.  Grodzki,  Ber.  ix.  1920). 

Metixylene,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  130°-150°  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  acid 
to  2  water),  is  oxidised     metatoluic  acid  (Briickner,  Ber.  ix.  405). 

When  carhonyl  chloride  is  passed  into  metaxylene  cooled  to  —15°,  and  aluminium 
chloride  then  gradually  added  to  the  mixture,  xylyl  ketone,  C0(C^H9)2,  is  formed, 
which  remains  liquid  at  —60°,  boils  at  340°,  and  is  converted  by  saponification  with 
potash  into  dimethyl-benzoic  acid.  By  prolonged  boiling  it  gives  up  water,  and  is 
converted  into  a  hydrocarbon,  C'H"'  (Ador  a.  Rilliet,  Ber.  xi.  399). 

Metaxylene  (1  vol.),  heated  for  forty-eight  hours  at  280°  with  10  vol,  hydriodic 
acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  is  converted  into  hexhy drometaxylene,  C^H'® 
(p.  160).  The  product,  after  washing  with  soda-ley  and  water,  drying,  and  rectifica- 
tion over  sodium  at  150°,  boils  between  115°  and  120°,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-777  at  0°  and  vapour-density  ==375.  With  bromine  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  it 
reacts  like  a  saturated  hydrocarbon.  The  same  hydrocarbon  is  produced  by  heating 
1  pt.  camphoric  acid  at  280°  with  12  pts.  fuming  hydriodic  acid  saturated  at  0° 
(Wreden,  Ber.  vi.  1379). 

Chhrometaxylene,  or  Metaxylyl  Chloride,  CH3.C«H*.CH2C1  =  C«.CH3.H.CH2C1.H3 
(also  Called  Isotolyl  Chloride),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  metaxylene  at 
the  boiling  heat.  It  boils  at  195°-196°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*079  at  0° 
and  1-064  at  20°  (Gundelach,  Compt.  rend.  Ixxxii.  1444). 

Benzyl-xylene,  C^^H'"  =  C^K\GE''.C^W{GWy.  Two  modifications  of  this 
hydrocarbon,  viz.  benzyl-isoxylene  and  benzyl -paraxylene,  are  obtained  by  acting  upon 
isoxylene  and  paraxylene  with  benzyl  chloride  in  presence  of  zinc.  Benzyl-isoxylene 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  faint  aromatic  odour,  boiling  at  295°-296°.  Benzyl-para- 
xylene  is  a  similar  liquid,  boiling  at  293-5°-294'5°.  The  former,  when  oxidised 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  benzoyl-isophthalic  acid, 
C«H5.CO.C''H3(CO-H)2  (p.  313)  (Zincke,  Deut.  Chem.  Ges.  Ber.  v.  799). 

Paraxylene  (1  I  4)  can  evidently  yield  but  one  benzyl-paraxylene,  viz.  that  which 
has  the  structure  1  :  2  :  4  or  1  :  3  :  4  ;  but  isoxylene,  1  :  3,  may  yield  three  benzyl- 
isoxylenes,  viz.  1:2:3,  1:3:4,  and  1:3:5.  Which  of  the  three  is  formed  by 
the  process  above  mentioned  there  appears  to  be  at  present  no  means  of  determining. 

1      3  5 

Bromoxylenes.  Symmetrical  Bromometaxylene,  C*'H^(CH3)(CH^)Br,  is  obtained 
by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Genz's  bromoxylidine,  C^H^Br.NH^ 
(vii.  1210),  a  dibromoxylene  (b.  p.  252°)  being  formed  at  the  same  time  as  a  secondary 
product.    The  monobromoxylene  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*362  at  20°,  remains  fluid 
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at  —20°,  and  boils  at  204°.  A  mixture  of  this  bromoxylene  and  ethyl  bromide  heated 
with  sodium  yields  symmetrical  ethyl- dimethyl-benzene,  C«.C='H^H.CH».H.CHM1 
(Wroblewsky,  Bcr.  ix.  495).    8ee  p.  751. 

Bromoparaxyhne,  C^.CH^'.Br.H.CH^.H-,  prepared  by  dropping  bromine  into  well- 
cooled  paraxylene,  boiling- the  well- washed  product  with  alcoholic  potassium  sulphide, 
and  rectifying,  boils  at  199-5°-200"5°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  shining  laminae 
or  tables  melting  at  10°.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion it  is  converted  into  parabromotoluic  acid  melting  at  203*5°.  By  nitration 
it  yields  a  liquid  which  after  a  while  deposits  crystals,  melting,  after  pressure  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  at  70°-71°  (Jannasch). 

STitroxylenes.  According  to  A.  Hammer  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  ix.  434),  the 
portion  of  crude  xylene  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  (^-xylene)  yields  a  dinitro- 
xylene,  which  melts  at  92°,  and,  according  to  measurements  by  Descloizeaux,  forms 
monoclinic  crystals,  whereas  the  xylene  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  (o-xylene)  yields  the 
other  dinitroxylene  described  by  Glinzer  a.  Fittig  (v.  1058),  which  melts  at  123-5°. 
According  to  Jannasch  (Liebig^s  Annalen,  clxxi.  79),  paraxylene  treated  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold  yields  both  these  dinitro-derivatives,  which  separate  at  once  as 
a  solid  product,  whereas  Grlinzer  a,  Fittig  obtained  an  oil  from  which  the  dinitro-com- 
pounds  crystallised  out  after  some  time. 

XYXiEXrESUZiPKAMZDES,  C''H3(CH3)2.S0-.NH2  (Jacobsen,  Ber.  ix.  256; 
X.  1014  ;  xi.  17).  Two  wejfaxylenesulphamides,  distinguished  as  a  and  )8,  are  obtained 
from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation  of  pseudocumene  and  mesitylene  respectively 
(pp.  1283,  1285) :  a-metaxylenesulphamide  [1:3:  4],  or  CXCH^H.CH^.SO^NH^.H-, 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  large  shining  laminge,  from  hot  water  in  long  pointed 
needles,  and  melts  at  137°  ;  ^-metaxylenesulphamide  [1:2:  3],  or 

C«.CHAS02NH2.CH3.H^ 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rosettes  of  needles  or  in  thicker  crystals,  from  water  in  flat 
flexible  needles,  and  melts  at  95°-96°. 

Paraxylenesulphamide,  Ce.CH^.SO^NH-.H.CHMI^  melts  at  148°;  orthoxylenc- 
sulphamide,  C^.CH^CmH.SO^NH^.H^,  at  144°,_ 

The  constitution  of  the  wci^axylenesulphamides  and  the  corresponding  sulphonic 
acids  is  established  by  the  following  transformations:  (1)  The  potassium  salt  of 
a-metaxylenesulphonic  acid  is  converted  by  fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  into  the 

13  4 

nitril  of  xylidic  acid,  C''H^(CN)(CH^)(CN).  (2)  The  same  potassium  salt  heated 
with  sodium  formate  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  xylidate.  (3)  The  same 
potassium  salt  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  yields  hydroxytoluic  acid,  melting 
at  151°  and  convertible  into  paracresol  (p.  2024).  (4)  The  sulphonic  acid  or  the 
amide  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  a-hy droxyisophthalic  acid, 

[CO^H  :  CO^H  :  OH  =  1:3:4] 

(p.  1532).  (5)  The  methylic  ether  of  liquid  xylenol  (p.  1541)  is  oxidised  by  potassium 
permanganate  to  methyl-a-hy droxyisophthalic  acid.  (6)  The  a-amide  is 
oxidised  by  chromic  acid  or  permanganate  toasulphaminetoluic  acid, 

C«H='(S02NH2)(CH3)COOH, 

which  melts  at  254°  (corr.)  and  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long  brittle  anhydrous 
needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  gentle  fusion 
with  potassium  hydroxide  it  is  converted  into  o-homo'/j-hydroxybenzoic  acid, 
[CO'H  :  CH^  :  0H=1  :  3  :  4].  (7)  The  sidphamine-toluic  acid  is  oxidised  by  potas- 
sium permanganate  to  a  sulphamine-isophthalic  acid,  convertible  into 
a-hydroxyisophthalie  acid. 

The  relations  between  these  several  products  and  a-metaxylenesulphonic  acid 
may  be  more  clearly  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

CH'  CO^H  CH^  CO'H  CO^H  CO^H 


/\      /\  /\ 


CH^ 


SO^OH 
a-m-Xylene 
sulphonic. 


CO^H 
Xylidic. 


CO^H 


OH  OH  SO^.NH^ 

a-Hyrlroxy-  o-Homo-p-liydroxy-  Sulpliainine- 
isophthalic.  benzoic.  tolmc. 

^'Xylenesulphamide  (m.  p.  95°-96°)  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to  a  sulphami  ne- 
toluic  acid,  melting  at  202°-205°,  and  convertible  into  a  hydroxy tolui c  acid, 
which  melts  at  156°-160°  and  is  probably  identical  with  Schotten's  ortho-homo8ali- 
6  y  2 


/CH= 


OH 
a-Hydroxy. 
toluic. 
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cylic  acid  (p.  2024).  By  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  the  )3-amide  is  con- 
verted into  a  sulphamine-tolnic  acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  acid  solution 
by  agitation  with  ether,  and  does  not  form  a  sparingly  soluble  acid  potassium  salt. 
The  corresponding  hydroxy isophthalic  acid  melts  between  240°  and  243°,  and 
produces  a  cherry-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a-  and  j8-xylenesulphamide  melts  at  110°;  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  a-  and  1  part  jS-sulphamide  at  122°-123°  (Jacobsen). 

Xiri.EirESUI,PKOiriC  acids,  C^H^SO^H  =  C«H3(CH3)2(S03H)  (Jacobsen, 
Ber.  xi.  17).  When  metaxylene  is  dissolved  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  only 
products  formed  are  the  sulphonic  acids  whose  amides  melt  at  95°-96°  and  137° 
(p.  2147) ;  the  same  result  was  obtained  with  a  metaxylene  prepared  from  these 
amides. 

a-Metaxylenesulphonic  acid,  [1:3:  4],  or  C^.CH^.H.CH^.SO^H.H^,  best 
prepared  by  heating  the  corresponding  amide  (m.  p.  137°)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
at  145°-1 50°,  crystallises  in  large  laminse  or  flat  prisms  containing  2  mol.  Its 
barium  salt  forms  small  rhombic  laminae  or  radio-crystalline  groups  of  peculiarly- 
shaped  lenticular  bodies.  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  from  water  in  small  scales, 
from  alcohol  in  silvery  laminse.  The  zinc  salt,  {C^W^O^yZn  +  ^WO,  is  easily 
soluble  and  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles  or  long  rhombic  prisms.  The 
copper  salt  contains  6  mol.  water. 

The  chloride,  C^H^SO^Cl,  forms  a  radio-crystalline  mass  or  prismatic  crystals, 
melting  at  34°,  The  sidphinic  acid,  C^H^'.SO^H,  formed  by  reduction  of  the  chloride, 
is  also  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  a  little  above  50°. 

Potassium  a-xylenesulphonate  fused  with  sodium  formate  is  converted  into  the 
potassium  salt  of  xylic  or  xylylic  acid,  C«H3(CH3)2.COOK  (v,  1062);  and  by 
heating  with  potassium  cyanide  into  the  nitril  of  the  same  acid,  C^H^CH^^^CN. 

j3-]M[etaxylenesulplionic  acid  [1:2:  3],  or  C^.CH^SO^H.CHMIs,  prepared 
from  the  sulphamide  melting  at  95°-96°,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
state.  Its  barium  and  potassium  salts  are  anhydrous,  the  former  crystallising  in 
stellate  groups  of  microscopic  needles,  the  latter  in  silky  scales.  The  hydrated  copper 
salt  forms  light-blue  needles.  The  chloride  is  an  oily  liquid.  The  dimethylbenzoic 
acid,  C®H^(CH^)2.C00H,  formed  from  this  sulphonic  acid,  crystallises  in  short  needles 
melting  at  97°-99°,  and  when  distilled  with  excess  of  lime  yields  metaxylene. 

Br  omo-metaxy  I  e7ie  sulphonic  Acids. — When  the  barium  salt  of  o-metaxylene- 
sulphonic  acid  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine,  barium  monobrom-a- 
m-xylenesulphonate  is  obtained  in  delicate  scales  containing  1  mol.  water.  The 
corresponding  sodium  salt,  C«H2Br(CH3)2S0^Na  +  H^O,  is  easily  soluble  and  crystal- 
lises in  warty  groups  of  needles.  The  analogously  constituted  ammonium  salt  forms 
silky  tufts.  The  zinc  salt  [C«H'Br(CH3)2S0=']2Zn  +  9H-0,  crystallises  in  long  rhombic 
prisms ;  the  copper  salt  in  easily  soluble  greenish- white  scales,  containing  7  mol. 
water.  The  chloride  forms  large  limpid  prisms  melting  at  61°,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  The  amide  crystallises  in  thick  rhombic  prisms,  melting 
at  194°,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in  cold  v/ater. 

When  w^-xylenesulphonic  acid  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with 
bromine,  sulphuric  acid  and  tribromoxy lene  are  produced;  the  sodium  salt 
treated  in  like  manner  yields  the  brominated  acid,  together  with  dibromoxylene. 

Monobromoxylene  (b.  p,  205°-208°),  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  forms 
monobrom-a-m-xylenesulphonic  acid,  C^H^Br^CH^y^Sq^H  +  2H20,  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  laminae  or  prisms,  and  yields  derivatives  identical  with  those 
above  described.  This  brominated  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  Its  constitution  is  represented  by  the  formula  [1:3:4:  6],  or 
C«,CH''.H.CH3,S03H,H.Br  (E.  Weinberg,  Ber.  xi.  1062). 

Bibromo-m-xylenesidphonic  Acid,  Q^KBv\CWy^O^R. — Jacobsen  a.  Weinberg 
{Ber.  xi.  1534)  have  obtained  this  acid  by  dissolving  dibromo  m-xylene  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  70°-80°.  It  forms  small  anhydrous  scales, 
having  a  silky  lustre,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  melting  at  166°.  Its  barium 
salt  is  anhydrous,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  deposited  in  indistinctly  crystalline 
crusts.  The  sodium  salt,  C^HBr2(0H'')-.S0='Na  +  2H20,  forms  nacreous  laminae, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chloride  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic 
laminae  melting  at  107° ;  the  amide  in  felted  needles,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  melting 
at  220°,  decomposing  at  230°, 

The  dibrominated  acid  when  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  is  converted  into 
/3-metaxylenesulphonic  acid  melting  at  96°,  and  the  amide  dissolved  in  alcohol  is 
converted  by  similar  treatment,  continued  for  a  week,  into  a  monobromo-wt- xylene- 
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sulphonic  acid,  which  crystallises  in  long  needles,  often  grouped  in  asbestiform  masses, 
melting  at  161°. 

From  these  results  and  those  of  Weinberg  (p.  2148)  the  following  constitutional 
formulae  may  be  deduced  for  the  compounds  above  described : 


SO^H 


I 


SO^H 


/3-Metaxylene- 
sulphonic  acid. 


Mouobrom-/3-in-xylene- 
sulphonic  acid. 


CH^ 

SO^H 


Br 

Dibrom-)3-ra-xylene 
siilphonic  acid. 


Br 


Off 


SO»H  SO^H 
a-Metaxylene-  Monobrom-a-m-xylene- 
sulphonic  acid.  sulphonic  acid. 

Paraxylenesulpbonic  Acid,  C^H^SO^H  +  2H20,  forms  a  broadly  laminar 
crystalline  mass,  or  long  flat  prisms.  From  the  product  of  the  action  4if  sulphuric 
acid  on  crude  xylene,  it  crystallises  before  the  ortho-  and  meta-acids,  and  may  there- 
fore be  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  paraxylene.  Its  potassium  salt  crystallises  in 
flat  silky  needles  containing  1  mol.  water.  The  sodium  salt,  C^H^SO-^Na  +  H-0, 
crystallises  in  flat  longitudinally  striated  prisms  of  considerable  size.  The  barium 
salt,  (C'*H''S03)-Ba,  forms  either  small  shining  crystalline  scales  or  warty  groups  of 
thick  crystals.  100  pts.  water  dissolve  2-27  pts.  of  this  salt  at  0°,  and  5-53  pts.  at 
100°.  The  cojpjper  salt  crystallises  in  large  light-blue  triclinic  prisms  with  8H-0  ; 
the  zi7ic  salt  in  long  slender  efflorescent  needles  containing  lOH-0.  The  chloride 
crystallises  in  large  flat  prisms  melting  at  24°-26°  ;  the  amide  in  long  needles  melt- 
ing at  147°-148°.  The  corresponding  sulphonic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  less  readily  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles  melting  at  84°-88° 
(Jacobsen). 

Ortboxylenesulpbonic  Acid,  C«.CH3.CmH.SOsH.H2,  is  the  only  sulphonic 
acid  formed  on  dissolving  orthoxylene  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises,  more  readily 
than  either  of  its  isomerides,  in  long  rectangular  tables,  or  thick  flat  prisms  with  roof- 
shaped  summits.  Its  barium  salt,  (C^H^S0*)2Ba  +  H-0,  which  may  be  prepared  by 
triturating  the  corresponding  sulphinate  with  barium  peroxide,  crystallises  in  large 
nacreous  laminae,  of  which  100  pts.  water  dissolve  5'8  pts.  at  0°  and  33*6  pts.  at 
100°.  The  sodium  salt,  C^H^SO^Na  +  5II-0,  crystallises  in  flat  prisms.  The  chloride, 
C**H^S0-C1,  separates  from  ethereal  solution  in  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  61°-52°  ; 
the  amide,  C^H^SO'-.NH^,  also  in  large  prismatic  crystals  melting  at  144°. 

Orthoxylenesulphinic  Acid,  C^.CH^.CH^.H.SO^H.H^,  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
dust  on  the  chloride  (see  Sulphinic  Acids,  p.  1851),  crystallises  in  large,  thin,  silky 
laminae  melting  at  83°  (Jacobsen,  Ber.  x.  1009). 

XVI.SXrOX.S,    C«H3(CB:«)20H,   and    XYX.EXa-0I.SUZ.PH02ffIC  ACIDS, 

C«H2(CH=^)-(0H).S03H.    See  Phenol,  Homologues  op  (p.  1540). 

1        2  4 

XYI.IC  or  XVI.YI.IC  ACID,  C9H'0O2=  C6H3(C02H)(CH=»)(CH3).  This  acid 
is  most  readily  prepared  by  passing  carbonyl  chloride  into  metaxylene  in  presence  of 
an  excess  of  aluminium  chloride,  and  occasionally  heating  the  mixture  to  100°, 
whereby  xylic  chloride  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

C«HXCH3)2  +  COCP       HCl  +  C«H3(CH3)2.C0C1, 

and  decomposing  this  chloride  with  water  (Ador  a.  Eilliet,  Ber.  xii.  1968),  Its  po- 
tassium salt  is  formed  by  heating  potassium  7w-xylenesulphonate,  [1:3:4]  (p.  2148), 
with  sodium  formate  (Picard,  Ber.  xi.  2120). 

The  acid  prepared  as  above  crystallises  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  melts  at  126°, 
and  boils  at  267°  (Ador  a.  Eilliet.   Comp.  v.  1062). 

Ammonium  Xylate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  small  prismatoidal  crystals,  but  decomposes 
when  dried  over  the  water-bath.  The  barium  salt,  (C3H90-)-Ba,  crystallises  from  a 
very  strong  solution  in  hard  laminae,  and  begins  to  decompose  at  160°.    The  calcium 
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salt  crystallises  in  transparent  monocHnic  prisms,  which  dissolve  very  slowly  in 
water.  The  silver  salt  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat, 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  (and  from  hot  water) 
it  separates  on  cooling  in  tufts  of  microscopic  needles. 

Xylic  Chloride,  C^H^(CH=')2.C0C1,  prepared  as  above  described,  or  by  treating  the 
acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  235°,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  needles  melting  at  25°. 

Xylamide,  C**H3(CH=')2,CONH2,  prepared  by  treating  the  chloride  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  from  the  hot  solution  in 
needles  (m.  p.  181°),  which  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  After  sublimation  it  melts 
at  179°.  This  amide  is  a  very  stable  body,  not  being  decomposed  hy  soda  even  on 
boiling  ;  it  is,  however,  readily  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  reproduction  of 
xylic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  somewhat  unstable  salts.  The  a^iilide, 
obtained  by  adding  the  chloride  gradually  to  aniline,  consists  of  crystals  (m.  p.  138), 
which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  even  in  hot  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol.  On 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  partially  decomposed  (Ador  a.  Rilliet). 

Xylonitril,  C'^H^(CH^)-CN,  obtained  by  heating  potassium  xylate  with  potassium 
cyanide,  melts  at  125°-126°  (Jacobsen,  Ber,  xi.  17). 

An  acid  having  the  composition  of  xylic  acid  is  formed  (according  to  Picard,  Ber.  xi. 
2120),  together  with  other  products,  by  heating  the  barium  salt  of  cantharic  acid,  an 
isomeride  of  cantharidin  (p.  276),  formed  by  digesting  that  substance  with  hydriodic 
acid  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube.  The  acid  thus  produced  melts  at  140°,  and  is  there- 
fore different  both  from  xylic  and  from  paraxylic  acid,  the  former  of  which  melts  at 
126°  the  latter  at  163°  (vi.  1130). 

Appendix  to  Xylic  Acid. 
1         3  5 

IVIesitylenic  Acid,  C6H3(C02H)(CH3)(OT).  The  bromo-,  nitro-,  and 
araido-derivatives  of  this  acid — the  symmetrical  modification  of  the  acid  CH'^O^  — 
have  been  examined  by  H.  J.  Schmitz  (Liebig's  Annalen,  exciii.  160  ;  Ber.  xi.  1828). 

Bromomesitylenic  Acids,  C«H2Br(CH3)2C02H.  Two  of  these,  a  and  )3,  are 
formed  by  direct  bromination  of  mesitylenic  acid,  and  are  separated  by  the  different 
solubilities  of  their  barium  salts. 

The  a-acid  is  formed,  together  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  j8-acid,  by  digesting 
mesitylenic  acid  with  1  mol.  bromine  for  36  hours  at  ordinary  temperature ;  also  from 
the  corresponding  amido-acid,  by  converting  this  compound  into  the  diazoperbromide, 
and  gently  heating  the  latter  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  dissolves  with  great  difficulty 
in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  tberefrom  by  slow  cooling  in  slender 
needles  an  inch  long.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  and  separates 
therefrom  in  large  colourless  orthorhombic  crystals.  a:h:  c  =  0'9274  :  1  :  0*4695. 
Observed  faces,  ooP2,  ooPoo,  oo  Poo ,  P.  Angle  ooPoo  :  P  =  65°  21';  oofoo. 
P  =  67°  17'.  It  melts  at  146°-147°,  resolidifies  at  131°,  and  if  again  heated 
melts  at  137°-138°.  The  a-barium  salt,  (C''H8Br02)2Ba  +  4^0,  forms  large 
colourless  monoclinic  crystals,  moderately  soluble  both  in  hot  and  in  cold  water. 
a:b:c  =  3-0683  :  1  :  0-8040;  )8  =  63°  24'.  calcium  salt,  {C'>WBvO'^yCd,  +  2WO, 

separates  from  hot  aqueous  solution  in  very  small  slender  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

^-B  romomesitylenic  Acid,  identical  with  that  which  Fittig  and  Storer  obtai  ned 
by  oxidation  of  bromomesitylene  {Liebig's  Annalen,  cxlvii.  1),  is  easily  prepared  from  the 
corresponding  amido-acid  by  the  diazo-perbromide  reaction.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold,  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  compact  monoclinic 
crystals;  a  :  Z>  :  c=  1-1932  :  1  :  0-7599;  )8  =  70°  35'.  Observed  forms,  OP,  ooP,  Poo, 
ooPoc.  Angle,ooP:  ooP  =  96°  53';  OP  :  ooP  =  77°34';  Poo  :  0P  =  35°41'.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  P  oo  .  The  acid  melts  at  212°-214°.  The  fi-barium  salt,  (C»H"Br02)2Ba, 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  colourless,  slender,  anhydrous  needles. 

Uitromesitylenic  Acids,  C^H^(N02)02.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  mesity- 
lenic acid  gives  rise  to  two  nitro-derivatives,  one  of  which  gives  a  sparingly  soluble 
barium  salt  crystallising  in  tables,  the  other  an  easily  soluble  barium  salt  crystallising 
in  needles. 

a-Nitro  mesitylenic  Acid,  C«H2(N02)(CH^)2.COOH,  is  the  acid  obtained  from 
the  easily  soluble  barium  salt,  and  is  produced  in  larger  quantity  than  the)8-acid.  It 
crystallises  from  water  in  splendid  needles,  melting  at  210°-21 2°,  very  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water.  From  alcohol  or  ether  it  separates  in  large  triclinic  prisms.  The 
OL-barium  salt,  (C°H^N0*)2Ba  +  4H^0,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  slender  needles,  which  are 
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easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolve  in  hot  water  in  almost  all  proportions.  The 
a-calcium  salt  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  crystallises  in  long  needles. 
The  a-magnesium  salt  is  also  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  separates  on 
evaporation  in  crystalline  crusts.  Ethyl  a-nitfomesitylenate,  C^H^(NO-)O^.C''^R^, 
crystallises  in  large  tables,  melting  at  65°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol, 

^■NitromesityleniG  Acid,  Q^IL\^0''){CB.^y.OOm,  is  obtained  from  the  diffi- 
cultly soluble  barium  salt  above  referred  to.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  very 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling 
in  very  large  compact  monoclinic  crystals.  This  acid  exhibits  very  characteristic  pro- 
perties on  melting.  When  precipitated  from  the  barium  salt  it  melts  at  175°,  but 
when  crystallised  from  alcohol  it  melts  at  214°-220°,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  only  at 
162°,  after  which  it  fuses  at  168°  on  re-heating.  If  a  trace  of  alcohol  be  added  to 
this  fused  acid,  even  when  heated  over  200°,  it  solidifies  immediately,  and  begins 
to  melt  again  only  at  214°.  The  13-harium  salt,  {C^B.^^O^yBa.  + 4:B.'0,  crystallises 
in  monoclinic  tables,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water.  The 
^-calcium  salt,  (C^H^N0'*)2Ca  +  eH'-^O,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystal- 
lises in  long  prismatic  needles  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system. 

Ethyl  ^-nitromesitylenate,  C^H*'(N0^)0-.C2H^,  crystallises  in  long  needles  or  thick 
prisms  melting  at  72°,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Amldomesitylenic  Acids,  C''H^(NH^)02.  The  a-acid,  prepared  from  the 
a-nitro-acid  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
long  colourless  needles  melting  at  186° -187°.  The  fi-acid,  previously  described  by 
Fittig  a.  Briickner  (vi.  823),  melts  at  235°. 

1        2  4 

X-S-I.ZDIC  ACID,  C9H«0^  =  C''H3(C02H)(CH3)(C02H).  This  bibasic  acid  is 
formed  by  oxidation  of  pseudocumene,  CoH^CCH^)^  [1:2:4]  (p.  1284),  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  or  a  warm  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  or  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  xylic  or  paraxylic  acid  (vi.  1130) :  hence  it  has  the  constitution  above 
indicated  (Jacobsen,  Ber.  x.  855). 

CO^H  CO^H  CO==H 


/\0H.  /\ 


\y         \y  \/ 

CH»  CO'H  CH^ 

Xylic.  Xylidic.  Paraxylic. 

By  the  further  action  of  potassium  permanganate  it  is  converted  into  trimellitic 
acid,  C*^H-''(CO"'^H)^  which  has  therefore  also  the  constitution  1  :  2  :  4  (G.  Krinos,  Ber. 
X,  1491), 

Zinc  Xylidate  exhibits,  more  strikingly  than  any  other  known  salt,  the  property 
of  dissolving  more  abundantly  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  100  pts.  water  at  0°  dis- 
solving nearly  30  pts.  of  it,  at  100°  only  0*735,  and  at  130°  almost  exactly  0*5  pt. 
The  salt  which  separates  at  +4°  from  a  solution  saturated  at  —4°  is  anhydrous.  At 
a  little  below  —5°  the  entire  liquid  solidifies  (Jacobsen,  Ber.  x.  859), 

XYI.ZI>Zl«rz:S,  or  AIMCZDOXiri.ENX:S,  C8H"N  =  C«H3(CH3)2.NH2.  A.  W. 
Hofmann  {Ber.  ix,  1292)  has  isolated,  from  the  crude  oils  of  high  boiling  point 
(200°-240°)  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  a  xylidine  which  forms  sparingly 
soluble  salts  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  This  he  calls  provisionally 
a-xylidine,  to  distinguish  it  from  an  isomeride  occurring  together  with  it  (/3-xylidine), 
which  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  nitrate,  but  an  easily  soluble  hydrochloride.  The 
two  isomerides  were  separated  by  repeatedly  crystallising  from  hot  water  the  mixture 
of  acetyl-compounds  obtained  by  boiling  them  with  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  the  a-compoimd, 
being  the  less  soluble,  was  thus  obtained  pure. 

a-Acetoxylidide  forms  large  flat  white  needles,  which  melt  at  127°-128°  and 
dissolve  easily  in  alcohol.  AVhen  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  xylidine  hydrochloride.  The  base  separated  from  this  salt  is  an  oil, 
colourless  at  first,  but  rapidly  turning  dark :  its  boiling  point  is  212°,  and  its  sp,  gr. 
0-9184  at  25°.    The  platinoehloride  has  the  formula  [C''H^(CH3)-^HCl]2PtCP. 

A  xylidine  having  the  same  properties  as  the  foregoing  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  methyl  alcohol  on  toluidine  hydrochloride  at  300°. 

The  following  derivatives  of  o-xylidine  have  been  prepared  : 

Dixylylthiocarhamide,  CS[NH.C®H^(CH^)'-p,  was  obtained  by  digesting  xylidine 
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with  carbon  bisulphide  till  hydrogen  sulphide  ceased  to  be  evolved.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
dazzling-white  hard  crystals  melting  at  152°-153°. 

Xylyl  thiocyanate  is  formed  by  distilling  the  preceding  compound  with  phosphoric 
anhydride.    It  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  melts  very  easily. 

Bixylylguanidine,  CNH[NH.C'*H^(CH3)'^J2,  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  lead 
oxide  on  xylylthiocarbamide  in  presence  of  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  crystallises  xrom 
hot  alcohol  in  delicate  white  needles,  which  melt  at  ISG^-ISS*^,  apparently  undergoing 
decomposition.    It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

mtracetoxylidide,  G''W{CW)\^0-)1^B.{C''W0),  formed  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  on  acetoxylidide,  crystallises  from  hot  water  or  alcohol  in  yellow  needles 
melting  at  172°-173°. 

Nitroxylidine,  C«H2(CH3)'^(N02)NH2,  is  formed  by  boiling  the  last  compound  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep-red  colour.  It  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  fine  orange-red  needles  melting  at  69°,  and  dissolving  sparingly  in 
water,  more  freely  in  alcohol.    It  is  but  very  slowly  attacked  by  boiling  soda-ley. 

Xylene-diamine  {Diamidoxylene),  C«H-(Cff)-(NH2)2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  nitroxylidine.  It  forms  glittering  laminae  or  delicate 
white  needles,  which  melt  at  74°-75°.  It  is  a  faintly  alkaline  base,  and  forms 
crystallisable  salts. 

Wroblewsky  (5er.  x.  1248)  has  obtained  from  nitracetoxylide  melting  at  180° 
(probably  identical  with  that  above  mentioned),  by  decomposition  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  nitroxylidine  melting  at  76°  ;  from  this  a  nitroxylene  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  large  flat  needles,  melting  at  67°,  boiling  at  250°,  and  yielding  by  reduction 
a  new  xylidine,  which  remains  liquid  at  20°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-9935,  and  boils  at 
220°-221°  (thermometer  in  the  vapour).  The  hydrochloride  of  this  xylidine 
crystallises  in  long  colourless  shining  needles,  the  nitrate  \n  long  white  needles 
having  a  nacreous  lustre.  The  sul'phate  has  the  composition  (C^H^.NH''^)2H2SO'*. 
The  acetyl  derivative,  C^H^NH(C-H30),  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  144°. 

Metaxylidines  (o  and  j8)  are  formed  by  distilling  o-  and  j8-mesitylenic  acid 
(p.  2150)  with  quick-lime.  The  a-metaxylidine  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless  oil 
boiling  at  212°  (uncorr.)  Its  hydrochloride,  C»H''(NH^),HC1,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  separates  therefrom  generally  in  large  prismatic 
crystals  (I.),  but  sometimes  in  tabular  crystals  (II.)  According  to  measurements  by 
Arzruni,  the  crystals  I.  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-9178  :  1  :  0-2873; 
j8  =  85°  46'.  Observed  faces,  ooP,  OP,  oogoo  .  Angle,  ooP  :  ooSgo  -47°  32' ;  OP  : 
cx>^c^  =14,°  \' OP:  c»P  =  76°2'.  The  crystals  are  prismatically  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  c.  The  crystals  II.  are  also  monoclinic.  a  :  b  '.  c  =  0-9807  :  1  : 
0-9531;  j8  =  83°  37-5'.  Observed  faces,  OP,  ooP,  $co .  Angle,  goP  :  qoP  =  88°  31'; 
OP:  c»P  =  85°  26-5';  0P:fioo=43°  27'.  Tabular  in  the  direction  of  c.  The 
nitrate,  C^H''(NH-),NHO^  forms  prismatic  crystals  joined  together  so  as  to  form 
large  rhombic  tables  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water. 
Acet-a-metaxylidide,  C«H^NH(C2II='0),  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  flat  colourless 
needles  melting  at  127°. 

P-Metaxylidine  is  a  colourless  oil  boiling  constantly  at  216°  (mercury-column 
wholly  in  the  vapour).  The  hydrochloride,  C'*H''(NII2),HC1,  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallises  from  hot  water  on  cooling  in  lar^e  thin  tables ;  by  slow 
evaporation  in  colourless  crystals,  which,  according  to  Arzruni,  belong  to  the  mono- 
clinic system,  alb:  c  =  0-5579  :  1  :  0-6175;  )8  =  78°  23'.  Observed  faces,  OP 
(predominant),  5oo ,  ooP,  oogoo.  Angle,  ooP  :  coP  =  57°  16';  ooP  :  OP  =  79°  39'; 
ooSoo  :  goo  =  58°  50'.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  coincides  with  the  plane  of 
symmetry ;  an  axis  is  visible  at  the  edge  through  OP  (Schmitz,  lAebig's  Annalen, 
cxciii,  160). 

a-Metaxylidine  is,  according  to  Schmitz,  identical  with  Hofmann's  a-xylidine, 
also  with  the  xylidine  which  Wroblewsky  obtained  from  metaxylene.  This  base, 
according  to  Wroblewsky,  is  converted,  by  substitution  of  methyl  for  the  amido- 
group  into  pseudocumene.  Consequently  a-metaxylidine  must  be  represented  by 
the  formula  CW  :  CH^  :  NH^^l  :  3  :  4  or  C^.CH^.H.CmNH^.H^,  and  )8-metaxy. 
lidine  by  :  NH^  :  CW=l  :  2  :  3  or  C.CH^.NH^.CH^m  Corresponding  for- 
mulffi  likewise  hold  good  for  all  the  a-  and  )3-derivatives  of  mesitylenic  acid  above 
described  (pp.  2150,  2151). 

Paraxylidine,  obtained  by  nitration  of  _p-xylene  and  reduction  of  the  nitro- 
compound with  iron-filings  and  acetic  acid,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  becomes  yellow 
after  a  while,  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  boils  at  220°-221°.    Its  salts 
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crystallise  well  from  acid  solutions,  but  their  neutral  solutions  decompose  on 
boiling. 

Paraxylidine  Sulphate,  [C^H'^NpH^SO^  crystallises  in  colourless  plates.  The 
hydrochloride,  C^H^'NjHCl  +  H-0,  forms  large  glistening  plates,  having  a  faint  pink 
colour.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate.  At  125°-130°  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion is  expelled,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  sublimes.  The  nitrate,  C^H^N.HNO^,  forms 
pink  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  oxalate  forms  thick  prisms  having  a  pink  colour. 
On  heating  to  125°-130°,  it  splits  up  into  water  and  oxalparaxylidide, 
[C«H«(CH«)2NH]2C202.  This  body  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  sublimes 
without  melting  at  125°,  forming  slender  silky -white  needles. 

Acetoparaxylidide  (m.  p,  138°-139°)  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  mass  on  boil- 
ing paraxylidine  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  converted  into  nitr acetoparaxylidide, 
[C«H2(CH3)2NO2.NH.0-H3O,  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  This  nitro-compound 
is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  melting  at  192°  (W.  Schaumann,  Ber.  xi.  1537). 

A  chloroxylidine  of  undetermined  constitution  is  obtained,  together  with  an 
oily  xylidine,  by  reducing  mononitroxylene  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
solid  body  which  dissolves  with  extraordinary  facility  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene, 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  shining  laminae  melting  at  92°-93°.  It  volatilises  readily  with  aqueous 
vapour. 

Chloroxylidine  forms  salts  which  crystallise  well,  but  are  stable  only  in  strongly 
acid  solutions.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  with  2  mol.  water,  is  fusible,  sublimes 
without  decomposition,  and  crystallises  in  crossed  needles  an  inch  long.  The  sulphate 
is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  oxalate  still  less  soluble.  The  acetate  and 
nitrate  form  tabular  crystals  (Jaunasch,  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxvi.  55). 

Xylidines  with  Chloral.  —  A  compound  having  the  formula 
CCP.CH[NII.C«H3(CH3)2]2,  analogous  to  those  which  chloral  forms  with  other  amines 
(vii.  311),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloral  on  xylidine.  It  forms  slender  needles, 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melting  at  95°-99°.  This  melting 
point,  which  is  low  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  corresponding  aniline  and 
toluidine-compounds,  seems  to  show  that  the  xylidine  employed,  which  was  prepared 
by  separation  as  nitrate  from  aniline-tailings,  was  a  mixture  of  several  isomeric 
compounds  (Wallach,  Liebig's  Annaleii,  clxxiii.  274). 

XYIiOQITI'^^OirE:,  C^H^O-,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  xylylene-diamine  or  of 
xylidine,  melts  at  125°,  and  sublimes  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  golden-yellow 
needles.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  its  lower  homologues,  and  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  metaphlorone  of  Kommier  a.  Bouilhon  (iv.  496). 

Xyloq^uinol,  C^ff^O- =  C''H-(CH^)2(OH)2,  is  prepared  by  treating  the  quinone 
with  warm  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
silvery  plates  melting  at  212°.  It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  quinone,  and  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  monoehlorxyloquinol  (Nietzki,  Ber.  xiii.  473). 

X-SriiYI.  KETONE,  C'^H'^O  =  0^11^00. C^H^,  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonyl 
chloride  into  xylene  cooled  to  — 15°,  and  gradually  adding  aluminium  chloride.  It 
remains  liquid  at  —60°  and  boils  at  340°.  By  saponification  with  potash  it  yields 
dimethyl-benzoic  acid,  convertible  by  oxidation  into  methylbenzene-dicarboxylic  and 
benzene-tricarboxylic  acids.  By  prolonged  boiling  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  the 
hydrocarbon,  C''H»«  (Ador  a.  Killiet,  Ber,  xi.  399). 


Y 

VAUT.  Bioscorea  edulis.  The  tubers  of  this  plant  yield  a  milky  juice  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  fat,  a  resin  having  a  slight  and  not  bitter  taste,  and  caoutchouc. 
In  the  north  of  Italy  they  are  used  for  making  brandy,  and  as  food  for  men  and 
cattle. 

The  tubers,  somewhat  shrivelled  from  loss  of  water,  gave  on  analysis : 

Moist  Dried 

Water   60722  — 

Ash,  free  from  C,  CO^,  and  SiO^  .  .  .  0-895  2-278 
Protein  compounds   4-485  11*419 
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Moist 

Dried 

Extract  with  ether  

0'34:8"| 

,,        alcohol  and  an  alcoholic  solu-) 

0-265  1 

1-561 

tion  of  carbon  bisulphide  .       .       .       . ) 

Cane  sugar  ....... 

4790 

12-195 

0"180 

0'458 

26-185 

64-121 

Pectin  and  other  non-nitrogenous  extractive  / 
.    matters     ......  J 

2-033 

5-176 

Fibre   . 

1-094 

2-785 

0  033 

0-007 

The  pure  ash  gave  : 

K^O         Na=0         CaO       MgO       Pe=0'       P^O^       SO*       SiO^  CI 

47-49       10-64      13-35     3-43      0-70       9-99     3-55     0-85      12-45  =  102-45 

Deducting  0  equiv.  to  CI  2-81 


99-64 

(J.  Moser,  Landw.  Versuchs-Siationen,  xx.  113). 

YEW.  Taxus  baccata.  The  green  needles  of  this  tree  contain  an  alkaloi'd  and 
other  substances  which  have  been  examined  by  Amato  a,  Capparelli  {Gazz.  chim. 
ital.  1880,  340).  The  needles  were  exhausted  successively  with  ether,  alcohol,  water, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  extract  left  on  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution 
was  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  20),  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam, 
when  an  essential  oil  passed  over,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  wild  fennel.  The  hot 
acid  solution  separated  from  the  insoluble  residue,  deposited  an  amorphous  powder  on 
standing,  and  the  filtrate  from  this,  when  treated  with  excess  of  baryta  and  agitated 
with  ether,  yielded  the  alkaloid.  A  colourless  non-nitrogenous  crystalline  substance 
was  extracted  from  the  insoluble  residue  above  mentioned  by  treating  it  with  alcohol 
and  small  quantities  of  animal  charcoal. 

The  alkaloid  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  having  a  musty 
odour,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Dense  white  fumes 
are  produced  when  a  rod  dipped  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  near  it.  It  gives  a 
canary-yellow  precipitate  with  phospho-molybdic  acid,  and  with  tannin  a  white  pre- 
cipitate which  becomes  crystalline  on  standing.  Picric  acid  gives  a  yellow  precipitate, 
and  iodised  potassium  iodide  reddish-brown  crystals. 

The  non-nitrogenous  crystalline  substance  forms  stellate  groups  of  needles,  melting 
at  86°-87°,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

The  solution  obtained  by  treating  the  yew-needles  with  alcohol  after  they  had 
been  exhausted  with  ether  was  found  to  contain  the  same  substances  as  the  ethereal 
solution.  From  the  aqueous  and  acid  extracts,  oxalic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  the 
alkaloid  were  obtained. 

YTTRIUM.    Atomic  weight,  89-o5  (yttria  =  Y^O^).    See  p.  736. 

The  probable  existence  of  yttrium  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  has  been  pointed  out 
by  C.  A.  Young  {Sill.  Am.  J.  [3],  iv.  356),  and  by  Lockyer  {Froc.  Boy.  8oc.  xxvii. 
279). 

An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  yttrium,  erbium,  didymium,  and 
lanthanum  has  been  published  by  E.  Thalen  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  350),  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  lines  hitherto  regarded  as 
common  to  the  spectra  of  these  metals  owe  their  existence  to  impurities. 

On  Yttrium  Salts,  see  Erbium  (p.  736).  On  the  Ferrocyanide,  see  Cyanides 
(p  612).  The  cMoroplatinate  has  the  composition  2Y2CP,5PtCl'*  +  51H20  ;  the  chloro- 
stannate,  y2Cl«,2SnCP+ leH^O  (Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxxi.  195). 

Metals  allied  to  Yttrium. 

Erbium.  At.  w.  170-55.  This  element  occurs  as  phosphate,  together  with 
didymium,  in  the  Cornish  mineral  called  Bhahdophane.  (p.  1756).  Its  probable  exis- 
tence in  the  sun  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lockyer.  On  the  spectrum  of  Erbium 
Nitrate  and  of  Erbia,  see  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxviii.  1167  ;  Ixxxix. 
516  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  862  ;  xxxyiii.  6). 

From  recent  researches  by  Cleve  it  appears  that  the  earth  commonly  called  erbia 
is  a  mixture  of  three  earths,  viz.  the  true  erbia,  and  two  others  which  he  designates 
as  holmia  and  thulia  (p.  2159). 
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Terbium.  Tr.  At.  w.  98  or  147  (Delafontaine);  99  or  148'5  (Marignac), 
cording  as  the  oxide  is  regarded  as  TrO  or  as  Tr^O^. 

The  separate  existence  of  this  metal,  originally  pointed  out  by  Mosander,  but 
called  in  question  by  Bunsen  a.  Bahr  (v.  1064),  and  more  recently  by  Cleve  a.  Hoeg- 
lund),  has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Delafontaine  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [5], 
xiv.  238),  and  of  Marignac  {ibid.  247).  Marignac  prepares  terbia  from  those  portions 
of  the  mixed  oxides  obtained  from  gadolinite  by  Bahr  a.  Bunsen's  process,  which 
contain  only  traces  of  erbia.  The  oxides  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  subjected  to 
a  series  of  fractional  precipitations  with  oxalic  acid,  the  first  portions  of  precipitate 
being  the  richest  in  terbia.  By  this  treatment  the  whole  of  the  yttria  is  separated, 
and  the  terbia  is  obtained  mixed  only  with  didymium  oxide  and  erbia.  The  didymium 
is  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  potassium  sulphate  ;  but  for  the  separation 
of  terbia  from  erbia  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered.  According  to  Delafontaine, 
terbia  is  most  advantageously  prepared  from  samarskite,  which  contains  but  small 
quantities  of  yttria  and  erbia>  The  mixture  of  oxides  obtained  from  this  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  treated  with  potassium  sulphate  to  precipitate 
the  cerium  metals  ;  and  the  syrupy  solution  of  the  remaining  nitrates  is  mixed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  crystals  of  the  same  salt  being  added  till  no 
more  is  dissolved.  A  crystalline  sulphate  is  thus  obtained  which,  when  treated  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  yields  an  insoluble  oxalate,  leaving  on  ignition  a  dark  yellow 
oxide,  whereas  the  oxide  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  more  soluble  sulphate  is 
of  a  much  lighter  yellow  colour.  The  dark  yellow  oxide  containing  the  greater  part 
of  the  terbium  is  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  a  hot  concen- 
trated solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  dropped  into  the  liquid  till  a  permanent  precipitate 
is  formed.  After  24  hours  the  liquid  is  decanted,  and  subjected  to  fractional  precipi- 
tation with  oxalic  acid,  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time. 
The  united  precipitates  are  then  calcined  and  redissolved.  in  nitric  acid,  and  this 
solution  is  likewise  subjected  to  a  series  of  fractional  precipitations  with  oxalic  acid. 

When  the  earths  thus  purified  are  dissolved  by  small  quantities  in  dilute  formic 
acid,  and  the  clear  solution  is  heated  and  slightly  concentrated,  a  white  pulverulent 
non-crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  yielding  on  ignition  a  base  of  deep  orange- 
yellow  colour,  while  the  solution  from  which  it  has  separated  yields  another  base  of 
somewhat  lighter  yellow  colour  ;  and  on  repeatedly  dissolving  the  first  of  these  bases  in 
formic  acid,  and  precipitating  it  therefrom  by  concentration  till  the  percentage  of  base 
in  the  salt  amounts  to  60,  a  product  is  obtained  consisting  of  pure  terbia. 

Terbia,  after  ignition  at  a  moderate  heat,  has  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour,  but 
becomes  quite  colourless  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or  after  very  strong 
ignition.  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  the  most  dilute  acids ;  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  Its  solutions  are  colourless,  and  seem  to  possess  no 
absorption-spectrum.  The  sulphate,  Tr'-'(SO*)^-i- 8H'-0,  forms  colourless  crystals,  iso- 
morphous  with  the  sulphates  of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  didymium  (Marignac), 

Terbium  Formate  separates  from  solution  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  as  a  non- 
crystalline, closely-adhering  crust;  it  burns  without  tumefaction  when  ignited,  dis- 
solves in  about  30  parts  of  cold  water,  and  appears  to  be  not  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  The  acetate  crystallises  in  small  coloured  transparent  prisms,  less  soluble  than 
didymium  acetate.  It  cannot  be  completely  dried  without  decomposition,  carbonises 
at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  burns  away  slowly  like  starch  (Delafontaine). 

The  sparing  solubility  of  terbium  formate,  the  colour  of  the  oxide,  and  its  property 
of  forming  an  insoluble  double  salt  with  sodium  sulphate,  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  supposed  earth  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium.  But  the  formation  of  an  oxalate  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  strong  nitric 
acid  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  lanthanum,  and  the  spectroscopic  cha- 
racter of  the  base  in  question  is  altogether  dilferent  from  that  of  didymium.  Lastly, 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  and  the  colourless  character  and  solubility  of  the 
formate,  acetate,  and  sulphate  of  terbium,  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  identity  of 
terbia  and  erbia. 

Philippium.  At.  w.  between  90  and  95  for  PpO,  or  135  and  142-5  for  Pp^O^ 
The  oxide  of  this  metal  has  likewise  been  obtained  from  samarskite,  but  not  quite 
pure,  as  portions  of  yttria  and  erbia  adhere  to  it  obstinately. 

Philippium  formate  crystallises  easily,  either  on  cooling  ©r  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, in  small  shining  rhomboidal  prisms,  less  soluble  than  yttrium  formate,  which 
is  deposited  in  nodular  groups  from  a  syrupy  solution  ;  terbium  formate  is  anhydrous 
and  soluble  in  30-35  parts  of  water.  Sodio-terbic  sulphate  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
water  ;  the  corresponding  philippium-compound  is  easily  soluble.  Philippium  oxalate 
is  more  soluble  in  nitric  acid  than  terbium  oxalate,  but  less  soluble  than  the  yttrium 
salt,    Philippium  nitrate  becomes  dark  yellow  when  fused  ;  yttrium  and  terbium 
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nitrates  remain  colourless.  Philippium  salts  are  colourless  when  pure ;  the  oxide  is 
decolorised  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  simply  by  a  strong  heat,  becoming 
yellow  again  on  cooling  in  the  air.  Concentrated  solutions  of  philippium  salts  give 
in  the  indigo-blue  (A  =  450  nearly)  a  broad  and  very  dark  absorption-band,  with  its 
edges,  more  especially  the  right,  very  well  defined  ;  this  band  is  not  seen  in  yttrium, 
erbium,  or  terbium  solutions.  In  the  green  there  are  two  lines,  one  belonging  to 
erbium,  the  other  and  less  refrangible  probably  to  philippium ;  finally,  in  the  red  there 
is  at  least  one  narrow  band  (Delafontame,  Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  559). 

Phillipium  appears  also  to  occur  in  Sipylite  (p.  1802),  inasmuch  as  W.  Gr.  Brown 
{Chem.  News,  xxxviii.  269),  in  analysing  that  mineral,  after  separating  the  cerium 
metals  from  those  of  the  yttrium- group,  obtained  with  the  solution  of  the  latter  an 
absorption  spectrum,  which  exhibited  bands  agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  observed 
by  Delafontaine  as  characteristic  of  philippium. 

Secipium.  At.  w.  106  for  DpO,  159  for  Dp^O'.  This  metal,  also  discovered  by 
Delafontaine  {Comjpt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  632)  in  the  samarskite  of  North  Carolina,  is  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  the  metals  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  groups.  The  oxide 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  separated  from  that  of  didymium  to  exhibit  its  true 
colour.  Its  salts  are  colourless ;  the  acetate  crystallises  easily,  is  less  soluble  than 
the  didymium  salt,  but  more  so  than  the  terbium  salt ;  decipio-potassium  sulphate  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  a  saturated  solution  oi*  potassium  sulphate,  but  easily  soluble 
in  pure  water. 

Decipium  nitrate  gives  in  direct  solar  light  an  absorption-spectrum  containing  at 
least  three  bands  in  the  blue  and  indigo.  The  most  refrangible  band  is  a  little  nar- 
rower than  that  of  philippium  or  the  band  m  of  didymium  ;  it  is  tolerably  dark  ;  its 
middle  corresponds  nearly  with  the  wave-length  416,  and  is  approximately  in  the 
middle  of  the  space  between  Fraunhofer's  lines  G  and  H,  but  a  little  nearer  to  Gr. 
Neither  didymium  nor  terbium  gives  bands  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  band 
characteristic  of  terbium  is  more  to  the  right,  and  nearly  out  of  the  spectrum  given  by 
ordinary  light.  Under .  exceptional  circumstances  two  well-defined  bands,  probably 
H  and  H,,  have  been  observed  in  the  violet  space  beyond  this  band. 

The  second  decipium  band  is  narrower,  darker,  and  less  well-defined  y  it  is 
situated  in  the  less  refrangible  blue,  and  its  middle  corresponds  with  the  wave-length 
478  ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  place  as  one  of  the  didymium  bands,  but  is  much  darker. 
Finally,  more  to  the  left,  and  nearer  the  limit  of  blue  and  green,  there  is  an  ill-defined 
minimum  of  transmission,  which  is  possibly  composed  of  two  faint  bands. 

Samarium.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxviii.  322;  Ixxxix.  212), 
in  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  unpurified  earths  from  samarskite,  observed  an 
emission  and  an  absorption  spectrum,  which  showed  lines  and  absorption-bands  not 
belonging  to  any  previously  known  element.  The  new  element  samarium,  to  which 
these  lines  belong,  may  be  separated  by  repeated  fractional  precipitation  from  didy- 
mium and  decipium.  It  is  characterised  by  two  blue  bands,  A.  =  480  and  463*5,  and 
probably  by  two  others,  417  and  40075. 

Two  other  earths,  distinguished  SLsptiria  a  and  fi,  have  been  obtained  byMarignac 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xx.  535)  from  the  mixture  of  those  samarskite  earths  which, 
like  erbia,  ytterbia,  &c,,  form  nitrates  not  readily  decomposed  by  heat.  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  different  solubilities  of  their  double  potassium  sulphates  in  a  saturated 
solution  of'  potassium  sulphate,  these  earths  were  separated  into  the  four  following 
groups ; 

I.  Double  Sulphates,  soluble  in  less  than  100  times  their  volume  of  K^SO*  solution. 
Molecular  weight  of  oxide  not  less  than  119  for  MO  or  357  for  M^O^.  Yttria  and 
terbia,  with  traces  of  the  oxides  of  decipium  and  didymium,  and  probably  traces  of  the 
oxide  of  Ya  found  in  Group  II.  The  terbia,  even  after  strong  ignition,  had  a  faint 
chamois  tint,  which  disappeared  on  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  reappeared 
when  the  oxide  was  again  heated  in  the  presence  of  air.  These  changes  of  colour 
were  accompanied  by  very  slight  variations  in  weight. 

II.  Double  Sulphates,  soluble  in  100-200  vols,  of  K-SO*  solution. — -This  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  provisionally  distinguished  as  Ya.  Molecular 
weight  of  oxide  (Ya^O^)  about  361-5,  being  a  maximum  among  those  earths  which 
most  nearly  approach  it  in  their  behaviour  with  potassium  sulphate  solution.  This 
metal  forms  colourless  salts.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  metals  of  this  class, 
except  yttrium  and  ytterbium,  by  the  very  faint  orange-yellow  colour  of  its  oxide, 
and  by  the  fact  that  its  salts  show  no  absorption  spectrum ;  from  yttrium  by  the 
sparing  solubility  of  its  formate,  and  of  its  double  potassium  sulphate ;  from  ytter- 
bium by  the  much  greater  stability  of  its  nitrate,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
ignited  oxide  dissolves  in  dilute  acids. 
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III.  Double  Sulphates,  very  slightly  soluble  in  K^SO*  solution.  Mol.  weight  falls  from 
357  to  345  as  the  solubility  decreases. — This  group  contains  the  oxide  of  Ya,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  didymium  which  cannot  be  completely  separated,  and  the  oxide 
of  a  metal  Y/3,  which  forms  a  nitrate  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  but  is  included  in  this 
group  because  its  double  potassium  sulphato  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  K^SO* 
solution.  The  mol.  w.  of  the  oxide  of  YjS  is  probably  somewhat  lower  than  346-8. 
Its  sulphate  forms  small,  short  crystals  similar  to  those  of  the  sulphates  of  yttrium 
and  didymium,  but  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour ;  they  have  the  composition 
yj82(SO*)3  +  8H'^0. 

Solutions  of  the  salts  of  this  base  give  a  well-defined  absorption  spectrum  which 
closely  resembles  that  ascribed  by  Delafontaine  to  decipium,  or,  still  more  closely, 
that  described  by  Boisbaudran  as  peculiar  to  samarium.  Since  these  three  bodies  were 
obtained  from  samarskite  by  the  same  methods,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  essentially 
one  and  the  same  substance.  The  mol.  w.  of  the  oxide  of  decipium  is,  however, 
according  to  Delafontaine,  390,  whilst  that  of  the  oxide  of  YjS  is  below  346-8.  Further, 
the  salts  of  decipium  are  colourless,  those  of  YjS  have  a  yellow  colour,  the  intensity  of 
which  increases  the  further  the  purification  is  carried.  Probably  either  the  substance 
obtained  by  Delafontaine  was  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  some  other  base 
having  a  high  molecular  weight,  or  that  obtained  by  Marignac  contained  a  base  form- 
ing yellow  salts,  and  having  a  much  lower  molecular  weight.  Further  investigations 
are  necessary  to  decide  this  point. 

IV.  Double  Sulphates,  insoluble  in  K^SO^  solution. — This  group  contained  only 
didymium,  which,  however,  could  not  be  completely  purified  from  traces  of  other 
metals. 

The  number  of  earths  obtained  from  the  samarskite  of  North  Carolina  now 
amounts  to  ten,  viz. : — 


Yttria  . 
Erbia  . 
Terbia  . 
Philippia 
Decipia . 
Thoria  . 
Didymia 
Samaria 

Ya 


Y^ 


White 

Eose 

Orange 

Yellow 

White  (?) 

White 

Brownish 

Faint  orange- 
yellow 


Mol.  weight 


Y203=  227-1 
Er^O^- 389-1 
Tr^O»  =  342 
Pp203  =  318 
Dp203=366 
Th02  =  263 
Di203  =  338 

Ya203  =  361-5 

yj820='  =  346 


Characteristic 
absorption-band 


None 
A -520-522 
A  =  about  400 
A  =  about  449 
A  =  about  416 

None 
A  =  372-377 
A  =  463  5  and  480 

No  abs.  spectrum 

!Abs.  sp.  like 
those  of  decipia 
and  samaria 


J.  L.  Smith  has  obtained  from  the  Samarskite  of  North  Carolina  an  earth  which 
he  regards  as  peculiar,  and  designates  as  Mosandria.  According  to  Marignac  and 
Delafontaine,  however,  it  is  identical  with  terbia  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  146,  281, 
600  ;  Chcm.  Soc.  J.  xxxvi.  12,  13,  117). 

Ytterbium.  At.  w.  115  for  Y^bO,  172'5  for  Yb-0^.  Marignac,  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  on  the  gadolinite  earths  already  noticed  (p.  2155),  obtained  a 
small  quantity  of  erbia,  which  subsequent  experiments  {Cojnpf.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  578) 
showed  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  distinct  oxides,  viz.  the  true  erbia  and  a  new  earth, 
which  he  calls  ytterbia.  This  earth  is  colourless,  and  forms  colourless  salts ;  the 
nitrate  is  decomposed  by  heat  without  coloration. 

Solutions  of  ytterbia  give  no  absorption-bands,  either  in  the  ordinary  spectrum 
or  in  the  ultra-violet  (Soret).  The  earth  itself  is  less  easily  attacked  by  acids  than 
the  other  earths  of  this  family.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  the  cold,  or  at  a  gentle  heat  in 
slightly  diluted  acids;  on  boiling,  it  dissolves  easily  even  in  acetic  and  formic  acids. 
Ytterbium  Sulphate  reseml)les,  and  is  probably  isomorphous  with,  the  sulphates  of 
yttrium  and  erbium  ;  it  dissolves  easily  and  without  residue  in  sulphate  of  potassium, 
no  precipitate  being  formed  even  on  boiling.  A  neutral  and  not  too  concentrated 
solution  of  ytterbium  chloride  is  not  precipitated  by  sodium  thiosulphate  ;  a  very  con- 
centrated solution,  containing  erbium,  gives  a  precipitate  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  erbium  than  is  contained  in  the  residual  salts.    Ytterbia  precipitated  by 
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potash,  and  submitted  to  a  current  of  chlorine,  dissolves  completely  in  presence  of 
excess  of  alkali. 

The  formate  C-'H^YbO^  or  Yb^O^.SC'-^H^O^'  dissolves  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of 
water,  and  crystallises  in  small  crystalline  nodules,  resembling  the  formates  of  yttrium 
and  erbium  ;  it  is  decomposed  with  intumescence  by  heat,  and  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallisation at  100°. 

The  existence  of  this  new  earth  in  erbia  throAVS  doubts  on  the  exactness  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  latter,  as  determined  by  Bunsen  and  others,  and  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  molecular  weight  of  erbia  must  be  lower  than  that  usually  given. 

Nilson  {Ber.  xii.  651)  has  also  obtained  ytterbia  from  gadolinite  and  from  euxenite, 
and  finds  it  to  be  a  colourless,  infusible  earth  of  sp.  gr.  9'17o,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  dilute  acids,  but  attacked  Avith  difficulty,  even  by  strong  acids,  in  the 
cold.  Its  solutions  have  a  sweet,  astringent  taste,  are  colourless,  and  give  no  absorp- 
tion spectrum.  The  salts  impart  no  colour  to  the  Bunsen  flame,  but  with  the  electric 
spark  the  chloride  gives  a  brilliant  spectrum.  The  nitrate  forms  large  crystals,  which 
melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100',  and  decompose  when  heated  with  evo- 
lution of  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  fumes,  and  formation  of  insoluble  basic  nitrates.  The 
sulphate,  Yb-'(SO^)^8H20.  forms  large  brilliant  prisms  which  do  not  alter  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  lose  their  water  at  100°.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  boiling  water,  and  is 
completely  soluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  The  anhydrous 
sulphate  may  be  heateil  to  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition,  but  at  a  white 
heat  it  is  completely  converted  into  oxide.  The  normal  selenite  is  obtained  as  a  bulky 
amorphous  precipitate  by  mixing  solutions  of  sodium  selenite  and  ytterbium  sulphate. 
When  treated  with  excess  of  selenious  acid  it  yields  an  insoluble  crystalline  acid 
selenite,  Yb2(SeO^)^H■-Se0^4H■^0,  which  loses  its  water  at  100°.  'The  oxalate, 
Yb'-^(C-'O*)^,10H'^O,  isf»rmed  as  a  bulky  precipitate  of  small  fine  needles  by  the  addition 
of  oxalic  acid  to  a  solution  of  an  ytterbium  salt ;  this  precipitate  soon  contracts,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  short  thick  prisms.  It  loses  7H-0  at  100°,  and  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids. 

That  ytterbia  is  a  sesquioxide  is  shown  by  the  composition  of  the  sulphate,  analo- 
gous to  and  isomorphous  with  those  of  yttrium  and  didymium ;  by  the  composition  of 
the  acid  selenite,  and  by  that  of  the  oxalate  and  formate,  analogous  respectively  to 
the  corresponding  salts  of  didymium  and  yttrium  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  molecular  heats 
and  volumes  of  the  oxide  and  the  anhydrous  sulphate. 

Nilson  finds  the  atomic  weight  of  ytterbium  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  that 
given  by  Marignac,  viz.  116  instead  of  115,  or  17^  instead  of  172"5. 

Scandium.  At.  w.  44:"03  (Nilson),  44-91  (Cleve),  the  metal  being  regarded  as 
trivalent.  This  metal  occurs  only  in  gadolinite  (0-002  to  0*003  per  cent.)  and  yttro- 
titanite  (0  005  per  cent.)  It  was  discovered  by  Nilson  in  1879  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxviii. 
642  ;  Ber.  xii.  651),  and  further  examined  by  Cleve  {Gompt.  rend.  Ixxxix.  419)  and 
by  Nilson  {ibid.  xci.  118  ;  Ber.  xiii.  1439). 

Scandia,  Sc^O^  may  be  separated  from  ytterbia  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that' the  nitrate  decomposes  more  easily  by  heat  than  that  of  ytterbium,  and  that 
scandium  sulphate  produces  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  an  insoluble 
double  salt.  This  double  salt  nevertheless  contains  a  little  ytterbium  sulphate,  which 
may  be  finally  removed  by  converting  the  two  earths  into  nitrates,  and  submitting 
the  latter  to  partial  decomposition  by  heat ;  the  ytterbium  nitrate  can  then  be  washed 
out. 

Scandia  is  a  light,  infusible,  white  powder  resembling  magnesia.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  boiling  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  cold.  It  is 
not  volatile,  and  gives  no  coloration  to  flame,  although  a  very  brilliant  spectrum  may 
be  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  the  electric  spark  (Nilson). 

The  hydrate  is  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  drying  up  to  semi-transparent  fragments. 
It  does  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  in  potash, 
and  does  not  decompose  ammonium  salts  when  heated  with  them  (Cleve). 

Scandium  salts  are  colourless  or  white,  and  have  an  acid,  astringent  taste,  very 
different  from  the  sweet  taste  of  the  salts  of  the  yttrium  metals.  The  sulphate  does 
not  form  distinct  crystals  ;  the  nitrate,  oxalate,  acetate,  and  for^nate,  are  crystallisable. 
The  chloride  exhibits  the  following  reactions  :  It  gives  no  spectrum  when  heated  in  a 
gas  flame.  Potash  and  ammonia  produce  bulky  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in  excess ; 
tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  by  ammonia  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  an 
abundant  precipitate  falls.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  no  change ;  ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  the 
hydrate.  Sodium  orthophosphate  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  Oxalic  acid  gives 
a  curdy  precipitate,  quickly  becoming  crystalline;  this  precipitate  dissolves  in  strong 
acids,  and  cannot  be  completely  reprecipitated.    Although  apparently  more  soluble 
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than  the  oxalates  of  the  other  yttrium  metals,  it  is  found  in  the  first  precipitates  in  the 
fractional  precipitation  of  a  mixture  of  scandium  and  ytterbium  by  oxalic  acid.  Acid 
potassium  oxalate  precipitates  a  crystalline  double  salt.  Sodium  thiosulphate  pre- 
cipitates a  boiling  solution  easily,  but  incompletely.  Sodium  acetate  behaves  similarly. 
The  sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium  precipitate  crystalline  double  salts,  soluble  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  precipitant  (Cleve). 

The  nitrate  crystallises  from  a  strong  solution  in  small  prisms ;  when  strongly 
ignited,  it  is  converted  into  oxide,  but  on  treating  this  with  water,  a  very  basic  nitrate 
generally  dissoh-es,  forming  an  opaque  milky  solution,  which  never  becomes  clenr  ; 
this  reaction  is  very  characteristic  of  scandium.  The  sulphate,  Sc-(SO')=^+ 6H-0, 
may  be  prepared  as  before  mentioned  ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  loses  4  mols. 
of  water  at  100°,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  is  produced  on  gentle  ignition  ;  when 
strongly  heated,  it  loses  sulphuric  acid  and  forms  scandia.  The  douhJe  sulphate, 
K'SO^Sc^(SO')^  -1-  xR'-O,  forms  characteristic  groups  of  small  prisms.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate. 
The  sclcnite  and  oxalate  may  be  prepared  by  precipitation  with  the  corresponding 
sodium  salts  ;  both  are  insoluble.  The  spectrum  of  scandium,  as  obtained  by  passing 
a  powerful  induction  spark  between  aluminium  poles  moistened  with  a  solution  of  the 
chloride,  is  very  complicated,  and  contains  more  than  a  hundred  lines.  All  the  lines, 
which  are  very  characteristic,  are  fine,  with  the  exception  of  some  in  the  yellow  and 
orange,  and  seven  strong  lines  in  the  blue-violet.  A  line  at  4374  is  slightly  more 
refrangible  than  a  prominent  yttrium  line,  with  which  it  might  be  confounded.  Some 
very  faint  bands,  situated  at  5900-5730,  are  probably  due  to  the  oxide,  as  are 
possibly  also  the  broad  lines  in  the  blue-violet  at  6193-6016  (Thalen,  Compt.  rend. 
xci.  45). 

Scandium  agrees  very  closely  in  its  atomic  weight,  and  in  the  properties  of  its 
oxide  and  salts,  with  the  element  whose  existence  was  predicted  by  Mendelejelf 
{Liehigs  Annalen,  Supplementlxmd,  viii.  133)  under  the  name  of  Ekobor,  e.g.  in  forming 
a  white  oxide,  infusible,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  acids  after  ignition,  insoluble 

in  alkalis ;  also  in  forming  colourless  salts,  and  a  sulphate  which  unites  with  potas- 
sium sulphate,  yielding  a  double  salt  analogous  in  composition  to  common  alum. 

Thulium  and  Holmium  (?).  Cleve  (Compf.  rend.  Ixxxix.  478),  in  attempting 
to  prepare  pure  erbia,  has  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  other  earths  which  he 
designates  as  fhulia  and  hohnia.  On  fractionating  the  mixture,  and  subjecting  the 
several  fractions  to  spectroscopical  examination,  it  was  found  that,  in  addition  to  bauds 
common  to  all  the  fractions,  one  band,  A  =  6840,  was  strong  in  the  residues  rich  in 
ytterbia,  and  wanting  in  those  containing  yttria  and  erbia,  whilst  two  others,  A  =  6400 
and  5360,  were  strong  in  the  yttria  and  ytterbia  residues.  The  colour  of  the  fraction 
treated  for  ytterbia  was  a  violet-rose,  whilst  the  yttria  fraction  had  an  orange  tint. 

The  metal  characterised  by  the  first  band,  A  =  6840,  CleA'e  proposes  to  name 
thulium;  it  would  have  an  atomic  weight  of  about  169*5  (the  oxide  being  Tm"0'*). 
Its  oxide  has  a  clear  rose-colour.  The  other  metal,  holmium,  is  characterised  by  the 
bands  A  =  6400  and  5360;  it  should  have  an  atomic  weight  less  than  162;  its  oxide 
seems  to  be  yellow. 

J.  L.  Soret  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxxix.  521)  is  of  opinion  that  Cleve's  holmium  is 
identical  with  philippium,  inasmuch  as  the  bands  A  =  6400  and  5360,  which  are  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  it,  are  likewise  found  in  the  spectrum  of  philippium.  Soret 
also  claims  to  have  observed  Cleve's  thulium  (A  =6840)  in  the  portions  of  the  gado- 
linite  earths  rich  in  ytterbium. 


Z 

ZEOIalTSS  (v.  1066).  The  zeolites  occurring  in  the  basalt  of  the  Limperich- 
kopf,  near  Asbach,  have  been  described  by  E.  Weiss  {Jahrh.  f.  Min.  1873,  1319). 
Among  those  occurring  together  in  a  cavity,  phillipsite  (there  of  remarkable  size)  is 
the  oldest,  next  follows  natrolite,  and  lastly  apophyllite. 

Daubree  {Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  606)  describes  the  recently  formed  zeolites  from  the 
spring  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  Dep.  Haute -Marne.  Crystals  of  chabasite  occur  in  small 
cavities  in  fragments  of  bricks,  while  those  which  are  found  imbedded  in  the  mortar 
consist  of  lime-harmotone.  C.  Doelter  {Jahrh.  f.  Mm.  1875,  175)  describes  chabasite 
from  the  clefts  in  the  monzonite  of  the  Mai  Inverno  and  of  the  Palle  Rabbiosi,  Monte 
Monznni,  and  regards  that  of  the  latter  locality  as  a  secondary  formation  from 
anorthite. 

See  further  Gtsmondin  (p.  861) :  Heulandite  (p.  1030) ;  Phillipsite  (p.  1568). 
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ZEORA— ZINC. 


ZEORA.  Tho  ethereal  extracts  of  Zeora  sordida,  remaining  after  the  usnie  acid 
has  crystallised  out,  contain  two  neutral  crystallisable  substances,  zeorin  and 
s or di din,  which  have  been  examined  by  Paterno  {Atti  della  Beale  Accademia  dei 
Lincei  [2],  iii.  [1876];  Ber.  viii.  1359  ;  x.  1382;  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877,  281,  508). 
The  separation  and  purification  of  these  bodies  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the  small 
proportion  per  cent.)  in  which  they  occur  in  the  lichen.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
evaporated  down  ;  the  brown  viscid  residue  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol,  which  re- 
moves a  resinous  substance ;  and  the  residue  then  left  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  less  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  so  that  nearly  all  the  usnic  acid 
present  may  remain  undissolved.  The  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the 
zeorin  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  usnic  acid,  whilst  the  sordidin  remains  dis- 
solved, and  may  be  obtained  by  further  concentration. 

Zeorin,  C'^H^-'O,  after  purification  by  treatment  with  chloroform  or  boiling  with 
potash-ley,  which  dissolves  only  the  usnic  acid,  and  crystallisation  from  ether-alcohol, 
forms  very  small  but  perfectly  distinct  pyramids  with  hexagonal  base,  colourless  and 
transparent,  and  having  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  mel'ts  at  230°-231°,  and  volatilises 
without  decomposition.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloro- 
form, and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  neutral  body,  not  attacked  by  alkalis. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  emission  of  red  fumes,  and  formation  of  a  yellow  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In 
composition  and  properties  it  is  nearly  allied  to  betulin. 

Sordidin,  C^^H"'OS*  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  forms  colourless 
laminae  or  needles  which  melt  at  210°,  and  volatilise  without  decomposition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  benzene,  sparingly  in  ether 
and  in  chloroform.  By  heating  with  aqueous  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  crystal- 
line compound,  which  decomposes  without  fusion  when  heated  above  250°.  Zeorin  is 
not  decomposed  by  potash. 

ZERECKTZTE,  see  Tschuking  (p.  2062). 

ZZirc.  Atomic  weight,  65.  Occurrence  in  Plants  and  Animals. — Lechartier  a. 
Bellamy  {Convpt  rend.  Ixxxiv.  687)  have  found  zinc  in  the  human  liver,  in  calf's  liver, 
in  beef,  poultry-eggs,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  beans,  and  vetches. 

Metallurgy. — On  the  roasting  of  zinc-ores,  and  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  zinc  in 
the  process,  see  Hasenclever  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxcix.  284  ;  ccxvi.  165  ;  Jahresh.f.  Chem. 
1871,  980  ;  1875,  1014).  A  blast-furnace  for  the  smelting  of  zinc-ores  is  described  by 
F.  L.  Clerc  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  179  ;  Jahresb.  1877,  1117). 

Reactions. — Zinc  immersed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phosphorus,  or  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  hydrogen  phosphide,  hydrogen  sulphate,  or  iron  salts,  precipitates  small 
quantities  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  or  iron  on  its  surface,  and  retains  them  with 
great  obstinacy.  Zinc  which  has  been  kept  in  solutions  containing  phosphorus  does 
not  give  up  anything  to  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  carbon  sulphide  and  chloroform 
dissolve  phosphorus  from  it.  It  does  not  diminish  in  weight  when  heated  at  140°  in 
a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  it  sustains  some  loss  when  agitated  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures with  water  and  air.  Zinc  thus  coated  eliminates  more  hydrogen  from  dilute 
acids,  &c.  than  unaltered  zinc  under  conditions  otherwise  similar.  Zinc  may  also  be 
altered  in  like  manner  by  solutions  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  The  alteration  appears 
to  be  due  to  surface  attraction,  not  to  chemical  combination. 

On  the  action  of  Zinc  at  high  temperatures  on  mixtures  of  Hydrocarbons  and  Organic 
chlorides,  see  vii.  183,  and  p.  1063  of  this  volume. 

Estimation. — C.  Fahlberg  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.  1874,  379)  describes  a  volu- 
metric method  of  estimating  zinc,  depending  upon  the  fact  that  this  metal  is  completely 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  that 
an  excess  of  the  normal  solution  is  readily  indicated  by  a  solution  of  uranium.  The 
accuracy  of  the  method  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  manganese  or  aluminium,  in- 
asmuch as  manganese  ferrocyanide  is  soluble  in  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  aluminium 
solutions  are  not  decompcswd  by  that  salt.  The  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt  is,  however, 
injurious,  since  both  these  metals  form  insoluble  ferrocyanides  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
them  contained  in  zinc-ores  is  for  the  most  part  too  small  to  have  any  sensible  effect 
on  the  estimation.  The  ferrocyanide  solution  is  made  of  such  a  strength  that  1  c.c. 
of  it  will  precipitate  0-01  g.  zinc.  It  is  titrated  by  means  of  pure  zinc  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  five  times  its  weight  of  ammonium  chloride.  The 
zinc  ferrocyanide  readily  falls  out  in  thin  flakes,  and  is  free  from  alkaline  ferrocyanide. 

*  Patem6  originally  assigned  to  sordidin  the  formula  C'^H^O' ;  but  subsequent  experiments 
showed  that  the  substance  (m.  p.  180°)  whose  analysis  led  to  this  formula  was  contaminated  with 
zeorin. 
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The  end^f  the  reaction  is  determined  by  the  brown  colour  produced  on  addition  of 
a  drop  of  uranium  nitrate. 

Ores  containing  galena  or  copper  pyrites,  besides  blende,  are  treated  with  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution,  after  boiling  with  a  little  more  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitated  heavy  metallic  sulphides  are 
filtered  off ;  the  iron  in  the  solution  is  peroxidised  with  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solution 
is  allowed  to  cool  before  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  The  iron  is  separated  as  ferric 
hydrate,  and  the  solution  now  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  zinc.  The  precipita- 
tion is  repeated  till  no  more  zinc  is  retained  by  the  iron.  The  several  ammoniacal 
solutions  are  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  10  to  15  c.c.  of  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-12 
being  superadded,  and  the  zinc  is  titrated  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  regardless  of 
the  presence  of  manganese. 

A  similar  method  is  described  by  F.  W.  Lyte  {Chem.  News.  xxxi.  222  ; 
xxxvi.  89). 

Zinc  may  also  be  estimated  as  oxalate  in  the  same  manner  as  manganese  (Classen, 
p.  1264).  The  same  reaction  serves  also  to  separate  zinc  from  iron,  which,  in  the 
state  of  ferric  salt,  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  (p.  1104). 

Compounds  of  Zinc. 
On  Alloys  of  Zinc  and  Copper,  see  Copper  (p.  566). 

On  the  action  of  the  *  Copper-zinc  Couple^  on  various  substances,  see  p.  1071. 

Oxide,  ZnO.  Briigelmann  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  Ixxxvii.  1082)  prepares  this 
oxide  in  the  crystalline  state  by  heating  zinc  nitrate.  It  forms  white  or  faintly  yellowish, 
sliining,  hemimorphous  pyramids  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  has  a  density 
of  5-782  at  215°.  It  is  much  less  easily  attacked  by  solvents  than  the  amorphous 
oxide. 

Zinc-dust. — The  proportion  of  metallic  zinc  in  the  mixture  of  metal  and  oxide 
known  by  this  name  (vi.  1134)  may  be  estimated  by  converting  the  hydrogen  evolved 
by  it  into  water  by  means  of  cupric  oxide,  and  weighing  the  water  (Fresenius, 
Zeitschr.  Anal.  Chem.  1878,  465). 

A  cask  of  zinc-dust  partly  wet,  which  was  being  conveyed  in  a  steamer,  became 
red-hot  and  gave  rise  to  a  conflagration  {Dingl.  pol.  J.  ccxxiv.  344). 

Zinc  Ferrite,  ZnO,Fe-0'',  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride 
and  zinc  chloride  with  potash,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with  air  till  all  the  ferrous 
oxide  is  oxidised  to  ferric  oxide  ;  the  precipitate  dried  and  ignited  exhibits  magnetic 
properties. 

Zinc  Phosphates  and  Arsenates  (Demel,  i>(?r,  xii.  1171,  1279).  Primary  Zinc 
phosphate,  ZnH'*(PO*)''-'  +  2H-0,  is  obtained,  by  dissolving  zinc  oxide  in  phosphoric 
acid,  and  concentrating  the  solution,  in  large  transparent  triclinic  crystals,  which  are 
not  altered  by  alcohol  or  ether,  but  are  decomposed  by  water,  phosphoric  acid  passing 
into  solution,-  and  a  white  crystalline  powder  separating  which  has  the  composition 
10ZnO,4P'O^10H-O,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  phosphates. 

A  solution  of  zinc  oxide  in  arsenic  acid  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  de- 
posits after  some  time  a  crystalline  crust  composed  of  small  plates,  while  the  mother- 
liquor,  on  farther  concentration,  yields  an  abundant  crop  of  small  white  needles.  Both 
these  products,  after  washing  with  ether,  consist  of  secondary  zinc  arsenate, 
ZnHAsO'*  + H'-O.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  giving  up 
arsenic  acid,  and  being  converted  into  a  crystalline  salt  having  the  composition 
oZnO,2As^0^5H'-0,  previousl}'  obtained  by  H.  Salkowski  (vi.  226).  On  adding  an 
alkali  to  a  solution  of  either  of  these  salts  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  bulky  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  consisting  of  normal  or  tertiary  zinc  arsenate,  Zn^(AsO^)-  + 3H-0, 
which  Salkowski  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  with  sodium 
arsenate. 

Zinc-methyl,  Zn(CH^)-.  This  compound,  treated  with  tetrethylic  silicate,  yields 
cthylic  orthosiiicoacetate  together  with  zinc-methyl-ethoxyl  or  zinc  methylethylate 
(p.  1793): 

Zn(CH3)2  +  Si(0C-'H-^)*  =  ^\{CW){OC'lV^f  +  Zn(CH3)(0C"H'^). 

With  acetyl  chloride  at  low  temperatures  i.t  forms  acetone  (Pawlow.  N.  Peter sb. 
Acad.  Boll.  xxii.  497), 


Zn(CIP)-  +  2  CIP.CO.Cl)  =  ZnCl-  -{-  2C0{CWy-. 
Vol.  VIII.  6  Z 
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ZINNWALDITE— ZIRCONIUM. 


With  bromacetyl  bromide  it  yields  methyl-isopropyl  carbonol,  see  Pentyl  Alcohols 
(p.  1502). 

Zinc-ethyl  similarly  treated  appears  to  yield  an  octyl  alcohol. 
Zinc-ethyl  treated  with  s?«^p/«wrow5  ac?c^  yields  ethylsulphurous  or  ethylsulphinic 
acid,  C^H^SO^H  (Zuckschwerdt,  Ber.  vii.  292). 

ZZn'ia'WAlLBITS.  A  variety  of  lithia  mica  from  ZinDwald  in  Bohemia  (see 
Mica,  p.  1320). 

ZIRCON'.  A.  E.  Tornebohm  {Jahrb.  f.  Mm.  1877,  97)  finds  that  zircon  occurs 
as  a  widely  diffused  accessory  constituent  of  Swedish  felsite-porphyry,  eurite,  helle- 
flinta,  gneiss,  and  especially  in  Swedish  granites,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the 
granites  of  Switzerland,  Saxony,  Tyrol,  and  North  America. 

G.  A.  Komg  {ihid.  944)  has  analysed  zircons :  (1).  Occurring,  together  with 
needles  of  columbite,  in  the  amazon-stone  of  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  in  crystals  6  mm. 
long,  exhibiting  the  combination  P.  coPoo.  (2).  Crystals  of  the  combination 
P  .  0?  .  00  P,  imbedded  in  quartz  or  astrophyllite  in  El  Paso  county,  Colorado  : 

SiO^  ZrO^  Fe^O^        MgO         H^O  Sp.  gr. 

1.  28-00       6()-00         —         8-93        3-47  =  100-40  4-065 
2.29-70       60-98        9-20       0-30        —    =  100-18       4-538  at  12° 

The  analysis  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  formula  Fe-ZrioSi'^O^^^ 

F,  Zirkel  (Jahrbuch  f.  Min.  1876,  201)  has  detected  zircon  as  a  microscopic  con- 
stituent in  the  granulites  and  mica-slates  of  Saxony,  the  gneisses  and  crystalline  slates 
of  North  America,  and  the  eclogites  of  the  Fichtelgebirge.  In  these  latter  Sandberger 
found  macroscopic  zircon. 

ZZRCOIifllTM.  Atomic  Weight,  90.  Several  compounds  of  this  metal  have 
been  prepared  and  examined  by  S.  E.  Paykull  {Ber.  vi.  1467  ;  xii.  1719),  viz.,  the 
tetrachloride,  the  chloride  of  zirconitim  and  sodium,  ZrCl*,2NaCl,  obtainable  only  in 

the  dvj  wfij,  zircodiammo7iium  chloride,  ZrCl*,4NH3  =  CPZr<^-j^jj2^-^jj4j^p  analogous 

to  platino-diammonium  chloride  (vii.  998),  the  hydrated  oxychlorides,  ZrOCPjSH^O, 
and  2ZrOCP,13H-0,  the  latter,  which  is  amorphous,  being  formed  on  dropping  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  into  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  hydroxide,  ZrO(OH)2,  which  in 
the  moist  state  appears  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  the  normal  sulphate, 
Zr(SO*)^  4H-0,  and  several  crystallisable  basic  sulphates  formed  by  combination  of  the 
normal  salt  with  the  hydroxide,  e.g.,  3Zr02,4SO'' +  ISH^O,  and  6Zr02,7S03+ 19ffO, 
down  to  the  formation  of  the  bibasic  sulphate,  ZrO^SO^  or  ZrO-,Zr(SO*)- +  o^H-O, 
which  dries  up  to  a  gum.  With  potassium  sulphate,  several  basic  double  salts 
have  been  obtained,  e.g.,  K''SO\2[ZvO',Zv(SO'y]  + UR^O.  The  precipitate  formed 
on  boiling  a  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  is  also,  as  found  by  Berzelius,  a  highly 
basic  double  salt.  The  arsenate,  2(2ZrO'^,As-05)  +  5H'0,  and  a  phosphate, 
5ZrO^,4P'-'0^  +  12H-0,  have  also  been  obtained.  The  normal  oxalate  could  not  be 
prepared,  but  a  doiMe  oxalate,  ZrC20^2K2C-0'' +  3H-0  or  411^0,  has  been  obtained. 

Soluble  basic  zirconium-compounds  have  also  been  prepared  by  Endemann  {J.  pr. 
Chem.  [2],  xi.  219).  An  alcoholic  solution  of  zirconium  oxydichloride  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  heat  yields,  on  addition  of  ether,  an  apparently  crystalline  precipitate,  which, 

ClZr— Ov 

after  washing  with  anhydrous  ether,  has  the  composition  Zr^O'^CP  or      ||  \o. 

ClZr— 0/ 

It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  remains  on  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  in  the  form 
of  an  amorphous  powder.  It  is  soluble  also  in  cold  alcohol,  but  is  decomposed  by  warm 
alcohol.  On  adding  ether  to  a  solution  of  this  compound  prepared  in  the  cold,  a 
gummy  precipitate  is  obtained,  having  the  appearance  of  aluminium  hydrate  dried  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  likewise  soluble  in  water.  It  contains  only  7HC1  to  8Zr02. 
Endemann  regards  these  compounds  as  analogous  to  the  hydrochloride  of  metastannic 
oxide,  SnCl*  + 3SnO-  =  2(SnOCl)-0,  and  to  the  compound  8HCl,9SnO-.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  normal  zirconium  sulphate,  gave  on  addition  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  which 
contained  only  6S0^  to  7Zr02,  and  was  soluble  in  water.  The  basic  sulphate  dissolves 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  instantly  decomposed,  on  addition  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  cold  water,  into  a  more  basic  salt  which  separates  out  and  an  acid  salt 
which  remains  in  solution.  The  salt  precipitated  by  alcohol  always  retains  alcohol, 
perhaps  in  the  place  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Zirconium  oxydichloride,  when 
repeatedly  dissolved  in  water,  and  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature-,  continually  gives 
off  hydrochloric  acid  and  becomes  imcrystallisable. 
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Alkaline  tartrates  giyc 'Vf\t\\  zirconium  salts  a  white  precipitate  of  zirconium 
tartrate  having  the  composition 

CHOH— COOv 
C*H*ZrO^  =   I  >ZrO. 

CHOH— COQ/^ 

The  solubility  of  this  salt  in  caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  tartrates  indicates  the  exis- 
tence of  easily  soluble  double  zirconium  tartrates  ;  and  such  salts  are  in  fact  obtained 
in  crystalline  form  by  heating  the  acid  tartrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  with 
zirconia.  Their  composition  has,  however,  not  yet  been  determined,  as  they  are  very 
much  disposed  to  split  up  into  salts  of  various  composition  (R.  Hornberger,  Liebig's 
Annalen,  clxxxi.  232). 

Cyanogen-compoimds. — A  solution  of  zirconium  sulphate  mixed  with  barium 
thiocyanate  forms  at  first  a  colourless  solution  of  normal  zirconium  thiocyanatc, 
Zr(CNS)^ ;  but  this  solution  quickly  decomposes,  depositing  a  yellow  body  (probably 
pseudothiocyanogen),  while  the  compound  Zr(CNS)2  remains  in  solution. 

Potassium  fcrroci/anide  produces  in  zirconium  solutions  a  jelloAvish-white  precipi- 
tate, which  soon  turns  greenish-blue,  and  forms  when  dry  a  powder  having  a  fine  blue 
colour  with  a  greenish  tinge,  insoluble  in  water  and  decomposed  by  acids  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  cyanide.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
(Fe'0''(CN)i''(Zr")',  analogous  to  that  of  TurnbuU's  blue,  (Fe-)^'(CN)i2(Fe")='  (Horn- 
berger). 

ZOBHTZITE.  A  hydrated  magnesium  silicate  occurring  at  Zoblitz,  at 
Kandler  near  Limbach  (A),  and  as  a  coating  on  chrome  iron  ore  in  the  serpentine 
of  Hrubschitz,  Moravia  (B),  also  at  Lettowich  in  Moravia : 

SiO''  AI^O^  FeO  MgO  H^O  Sp.gr. 

42-44        4-67         0-91         38-49         13'48    =    99*99       2'49  at  20° 
42-57        9-12         1-82         32-90         13-19     =    99-60  — 

Regarding  the  alumina  as  replacing  part  of  the  silica,  these  analyses  lea(d  to  the 
pi'oportions  : 

mr-   :    Mg     :  H=0 

A  -  1  :  1-3  :  1 
B    -    1  :   115  :  1 

(A.  Frenzel,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  1875,  680). 

ZOISITE.  This  miueral,  originally  found  on  the  Sau  Alp  and  at  Sterzing  in 
Tyrol,  at  Fuscli  in  Salzburg,  and  at  Baireuth  and  Conradsreuth  in  -Bavaria 
(v.  1085),  occurs  also  in  the  island  of  Syra,  in  the  corundum  region  of  North  Carolina, 
and  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Analyses.  1.  From  the  glaucophane-bearing  rocks  of  Syra  (Liidecke,  Zxitschr. 
Geol.  Ges.  xxviii.  258,  262).  2.  Dark  rose-red  to  faintly  reddish  zoisite,  occurring, 
together  with  green  zeolites  and  green  and  yellow  grossular,  in  friable  grey  quartz 
which  forms  a  vein  in  the  mica-slate  gneiss  of  Leiperville,  on  the  Crum  Creek,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania.  Sp.gr.  =  3*642  (Gr.  A.  Konig,  ZeiYscAr.  Zrys^;.  ii.  302). 
3.  From  the  Cullakenee  Mine,  Clay  County,  North  Carolina  ;  greenish- white,  formed 
from  rose-red  corundum.  Sp.  gr.  3*286  (Konig).  4.  Greyish-white,  formed  from 
blue-grey  corundum,  which  is  still  present  in  the  nucleus;  identical  with  the 
unionite  of  Smith  a.  Brush.    Sp.  gr.  3-224. 

SiO^         A1=0^      Fe=0='      FeO    MnO       CaO        MgO    K=0    NcvO  H=0 

1.  42-85      32-60     trace     —     —      21*37      0-21     —     —     2  55  =  99-58 

2.  40*70      33*30     2*40     0*70  0-43      19*70      0*15     —     —     2*40  =  99*78 

3.  40  70      33-86     0*81      —     —      24-05      0*22     not  det.     0*63  =  100*27 

4.  39-86      33-84     1*62      —     —      23*82      0*18  0*09   0-22    0-78  =  100-41 

J.  L.  Smith  {Cowpt.  rend.  Ixxvii.  440)  has  published  under  the  name  of  'zoisite,' 
the  analyses  of  two  varieties,  (A)  light-green,  (B)  black,  of  a  mineral  which  accom- 
panies the  corundum  of  North  Carolina. 

PiO^  APO'  Fe=0'  Cr^O^  CaO  MgO  Xa-'O  H^O 

45-70         24-01  4-56        0-52         13-44         8  03         2  91  0-60 

45-90         13*34        11-46  —  12*20        12*53         3*39  0-66 

The  proportion  of  silica  is,  however,  rather  large  for  an  epidote  or  zoisite.  'J1ie 
light-coloured  variety  has  been  described  by  Genih  {Jahrcsb.f.  Chem.  1873,  1152)  as 
smaragdite. 
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AKTTHRARUrm,  C'^IFO*- C«H='(OH).C'mC«ff'(OH).  (Schunck  a.  Eoemer 
Ber.  xi.  1176  ;  Liebermann  a.  Bock,  ibid.  1613).  •  A  dihydroxyanthraquinone  formed  | 
in  small  quantity  (2  p.  c.)  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  metahydroxyben-  j 
zoic  acid.  It  may  be  separated  from  anthraflavio  acid  and  metabenzdihydroxyanthra-  ; 
quinone  formed  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  baryta- water,  which  dissolves  those  i 
compounds,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  i 

Anthrarufin  sublimes  readily  at  120°-130°,  and  melts  at  280°.  It  is  nearly  | 
insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution  i 
from  which  it  crystallises  in  yellow  quadratic  tables,  exhibiting  considerable  iride-  j 
scence.  It  dissolves  sparingly  also  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  ! 
regular  yellow  saw-shaped  crystals.  The  solution  exhibits  a  faint  green  fluorescence.  j 
Anthrarufin  dissolves  to  a  considerable  amount  in  benzene,  less  freely  in  ether  and  j 
carbon  sulphide.  From  chloroform  it  crystallises  in  prisms.  These  solutions  produce 
no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  darkening  of  the  spectrum. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  anthrarufin  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  exhibits  a  cherry- 
red  colour  by  transmitted  light  and  a  strong  scarlet  fluorescence  by  reflected  light. 
These  colour  reactions  are  extremely  delicate.    One  part  of  anthrarufin  in  1,000,000  ; 
pts.  sulphuric  acid,  shows  an  evident  carmine-red  colour  in  strata  1  inch  thick,  while 
absorption- bands  may  be  observed  in  solutions  that  appear  colourless.    Small  quan-  ! 
tities  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  change  the  carmine-red  into  a  deep  yellow  which  no  j 
longer  exhibits  any  absorption-bands.  I 

Anthrarufin  dissolves  in  potash-solution  with  greenish-yellow  colour ;  the  addi-  | 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  which  when  boiled  | 
with  zinc-dust  changes  to  a  green  fluorescent  liquid.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  sodium 
carbonate  and  in  ammonia.  Alcoholic  lead  acetate  gives  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
anthrarufin,  but  alcoholic  copper  acetate  gives  a  brownish-red  precipitate.  Anthra- 
rufin is  not  attacked  by  bleaching-powder,  and  does  not  produce  lakes  with  alumina 
or  oxide  of  iron.    It  yields  a  nitro- derivative. 

Anthrarufin  boiled  with  potash-solution  gives,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  ' 
of  the  liquid,  a  brownish  potassium,  salt  crystallising  in  needles;  and  on  further 
evaporation  an  indigo-blue  salt  is  obtained,  which  on  addition  of  water  is  reconverted 
into  the  brown-red  modification.    Finally,  if  the  mass  be  heated  to  fusion,  a  dark-blue  ; 
lustrous  mass  is  produced,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  violet-blue  colour ;  and  on  ■ 
removing  the  unattacked  anthrarufin  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellowish-brown  j 
substance  is  obtained  which  on  sublimation  yields  small  brown-red  needles  consisting 
of  a  tri  hydroxyanthraquin  one  or  purpurin,  C'^H^O^  which  appears  to  dilfer 
from  all  the  purpurins  hitherto  known;  it  dissolves  with  indigo-blue  colour  in  potash, 
with  violet  colour  in  sulphuric  acid.  | 

Biacetyl-anthrarnfin,  C**H^(C'H30)"0\  obtained  by  heating  anthrarufin  at  200*^  ] 
with  glacial  acetic  acid,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  melting  with  decomposition  at  | 
245°  (Schunck  a.  Eoemer),  at  244°  (Liebermann  a.  Bock).  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  j 
potash-ley,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  freely  in  glacial  acetic  acid ;  behaves 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  like  anthrarufin,  and  is  reconverted  into  anthrarufin  by  ; 
boiling  with  potash. 

HYBROXETHYLAUIllKTE,   C«H"NO  =  C«H^NH(C2H^0H).     Oxethylene-  I 
aniline  (E.  Demole,  Ber.  vi.  1024). — This  compound  is  formed  by  adding  aniline  in 
molecular  proportion  to  ethylene  oxide  in  a  well-cooled  tube,  then  sealing  the  tube, 
exposing  it  for  a  few  hours  to  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  fractioning  the  product  till  a 
portion  is  obtained  boiling  between  279°  and  282°.    It  is  a  liquid  colourless  when  ■ 
recently  prepared,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  easily  in  chloro-  j 
form.    Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  green  by  chloride  of  lime.    When  pure  it  i 
boils  at  280°.  : 
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HYDROXETKYIiTOKVZBms,  C^H'^NO  =  C^H^NH(C-H^OH).  Oxethylene- 
toluidine  (Demole,  Ber.  vii,  635;  Liebig's  Annalen,  clxxviii.  123). — This  base  is  pre- 
pared by  iieating  molecular  proportions  of  ethylene  oxide  and  paratoluidine  at  100° 
in  a  sealed  flask.  The  product,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  286°-288°,  and  solidifies  in  dense  tufts  of  white  silky  crystals  melting 
at  37°,  turning  yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  benzene,  soluble  also  in  water.  It  is  a  strong  base,  yielding  a  deliquescent  hydro- 
chloride, and  a  platinochloride  which  forms  brown  not  very  regular  crystals,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol-  -a  character  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corresponding  salt  of  hydroxethylaniline.  The  oxalate  forms 
small  prismatic  crystals  or  white  tufts ;  the  acid  sul'jihate  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms. 

MethylhydroxetJiijUoluidine,  obtained  by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  hydrox- 
ethyltoluidine  and  methyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  at  50°,  is  a  fragrant  uncrystallisable 
liquid  ;  its  platinochloride  separates  in  tufts  of  red-brown  very  brittle  crystals.  By 
heating  the  monomethylated  base  with  excess  of  methyl  iodide  at  100°,  a  liquid  un- 
crystallisable iodide  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  When  treated  with  silver  oxide  it  gives  up  its  iodine,  and 
is  converted  into  a  strong  base,  the  platinum  salt  of  which  forms  hard,  ruby-coloured, 
highly  lustrous  crystals,  having  the  composition  of  dimethyl-tolyl-hydroxethylammo- 
nium  2^latmGchloride,  C^"^H3«N''0-PtCl«  =  [(CIP)''^(C^H^)(C-H^OH)NCl]'PtCP.  With 
gold  chloride  very  delicate  tufts  are  obtained,  having  a  splendid  yellow  colour. 

DihydroxetMjUoluidine,  C'iH'^N02=  C7H^N(C2H^OH)2,  is  formed  as  a  bye-pro- 
duct in  the  preparation  of  hydroxethyltoluidine.  It  is  a  colourless,  viscid,  uncrystal- 
lisable liquid,  boiling  without  decomposition  at  338°-340°  ;  turns  brown  somewhat 
quickly  in  contact  with  the  air :  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  monohydroxethyl 
base.  Its  'platinum  salt  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  that  of  the  latter,  and 
crystallises  in  shining  ochre-yellow  spangles. 

IWUXilKr,  C'^H^oQ'".  Lescoeur  a.  Morelle  {Comyt.  rend.  Ixxxvii.  216)  have  pre- 
pared inulin  from  elecampane,  dahlia,  and  chicory,  and  find,  contrary  to  the  statement 
of  Ferrouillat  and  Savigny  {ihid.  Ixviii.  1571),  that,  from  whatever  source  this  substance 
is  obtained,  it  is  identical  in  chemical  and  physical  properties. 

Inulin  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  elecampane,  dahlia,  and  chicory,  gave 
with  Laurent's  polarimeter  a  rotatory  power,  [a]^  =  —  36"56,  —  36'57,  —36-18 
respectively.  Sodium  inidate  has  a  rotatory  power  =  —33°.  Its  acetic  acid  deriva- 
tives, obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride,  also  correspond  in  character  and 
composition  ;  compoimds  have  been  obtained  of  the  formulae — 

G'-Hi'0'(C2H^02)3;  Ci2H'-0«(C2H40-)4;  Q>'''E.^^O\(:m^O''-y' . 

Inulin  also  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  acid,  forming  with  alkalis  compounds  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  are  precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol.  These  compounds 
are  amorphous,  viscid,  and  translucent ;  they  are  unstable,  as  from  their  solution  in 
water  inulin  is  again  precipitated  on  adding  more  water,  or  on  passing  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  solution. 

IiACTZC  ACZBS,  ISOIVIZIRZC.  Wislicenus,  from  experiments  on  the  lactic 
acid  obtained  from  flesh  (sarcolactic  acid),  was  led  to  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  two 
acids,  viz.  'paralactic  acid,  a  dextrogyrate  acid  forming  well-crystallised  salts,  and 
ethylene-lactic  acid,  the  salts  of  which  show  but  little  tendency  to  crystallise.  Erlen- 
raeyer,  on  the  other  hand,  failed  to  obtain  an  ethylene-lactic  acid  from  sarcolactic  acid, 
finding  indeed  in  the  mother-liquors  of  zinc  paralactate  nothing  but  a  small  quantity 
of  the  zinc  salt  of  ordinary  lactic  acid,  together  with  a  nitrogenous  body.  In  another 
preparation  of  zinc  sarcolactate  made  according  to  Liebig's  directions  (iii.  457)  he 
found  that  the  solution  of  that  salt  crystallised  to  the  last  drop.  Erlenmeyer  also 
finds  that  ethylene-lactic  acid,  CH-OH.CH\COOH,  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  of  caustic  soda-ley  on  ethylene-cyanhydrin,  CH-'OH.CH^CN,  is 
absolutely  identical  with  the  so-called  hydracrylic  acid  (vii.  717)  obtained  by  the 
action  of  silver  oxide  on  )8-iodopropionic  acid,  CH-I.CH-.COOH.  Wislicenus  regarded 
the  acids  obtained  by  these  two  processes  as  isomeric,  because  he  did  not  succeed  in 
converting  ethylene-lactic  acid  by  the  action  of  hydriodie  acid  into  j8-iodopropionic 
acid  ;  but  Erleiuneyer  finds  that  the  ethylene-lactic  acid  prepared  from  ethylene 
cyanhydrin  is  easily  converted  by  this  reaction  into  /8-iodopropionic  acid.  It  also 
yields  the  sparingly  soluble  zinc-calcium  salt  which  is  especially  characteristic  of 
hydracrylic  acid. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  but  two  metameric  modifications  of  lactic  or 
hydroxypropiouic  acid,  viz. : 
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CH3.CH(0H).C00H  CH2(0H).CH2  COOH 

Ethylidene-lactic  acid  Ethylene-] actic  acid 

The  first  of  these  is  however  susceptible  of  two  isomeric  modifications ;  one,  the 
ordinary  lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  being  optically  inactive,  while  the  other  (sarco- 
lactic  or  paralactic  acid),  obtained  from  flesh,  is  dextrogyrate. 

irORWEG-IVIVI.  A  metal  occurring,  according  to  Tellef  Dahl  {Ber.  1879,  xii. 
1731),  in  a  nickel-glance  from  the  small  island  of  Otero.  It  is  found  as  a  black 
sulphide,  together  with  copper,  in  the  precipitate  formed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
may  be  easily  separated  from  copper  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  mixing  the  slightly  acid  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  whereupon 
the  norwegium  is  precipitated  as  oxy chloride.  This  metal  is  very  similar  to  bismuth. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  9-441,  and  atomic  weight  145-95  for  EO,  or  218-93  for  ; 
melting  point,  254°.  Norwegium  oxide,  like  bismuth  oxide,  is  fusible  and  yields  a 
metallic  deposit  before  the  blowpipe.  The  reactions  of  norwegium  with  potassium 
iodide,  &c.  are  very  much  like  those  of  bismuth.  It  is  only  in  the  reactions  with 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  that  any  considerable  difference  between  the  two  is 
to  be  observed,  norwegium  hydroxide  being  soluble  in  caustic  potash  and  in  a  large 
excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  or  sodium,  whereas  bismuth  oxide  is  sparingly 
soluble  or  insoluble  therein. 

OZOHTE.  Liquefaction  aiid  Colour  in  the  Gaseous  State. — When  a  gaseous 
mixture  very  rich  in  ozone,  obtained  by  the  action  of  electricity  on  oxygen  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  was  submitted  to  strong  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  —  23°,  an 
azure-blue  colour  appeared  in  the  tube,  and  as  the  pressure  increased,  the  colour 
deepened,  until,  when  the  gas  was  under  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres,  the  colour 
had  become  indigo-blue.  On  suddenly  removing  the  pressure,  a  momentary  white 
mist  was  observed  in  the  tube,  indicating  a  condensation  to  the  liquid,  or  perhaps  to 
the  solid  state.  The  blue  colour  is  an  essential  character  of  ozone,  and  may  be  seen 
whenever  a  sufficient  thickness  of  a  mixture  containing  it  is  viewed.  Thus  the  oxygen 
issuing  from  Berthelot's  silent  discharge  apparatus  exhibits  a  sky-blue  colour  when 
viewed  through  a  column  1  meter  long  (Hautefeuille  a.  Chappuis,  Compt.  rend. 
xci.  522). 

On  the  effect  of  Ozone  on  the  Colour  of  the  Atmosphere,  see  Hartley  {CJiem.  8oc.  J, 
1880,  xxxix.  113). 

PHEXrOIi-DZAZIXTS,  or  Azophenols  (Weselsky  a.  Benedikt,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxvii.  773  ;  Ber.  xi.  398). 

Siphenol-dlazins,  C«HXOH).N=:N.C«H''(OH).  The  wtho-  and  _29am-eompounds 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  melting  potassium  hydroxide  on  the  corresponding  nitro- 
phenols.  Metanitrophenol  does  not  yield  a  diazin-com pound.  To  prepare  o-di- 
phenol-diazin,  5  g.  orthonitrophenol  are  added  to  a  four-  or  five-fold  amount  of 
potassium  hydroxide  melted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mixture,  which 
has  at  first  a  red  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  potassium-o-nitrophenol,  becomes 
dark  green  with  metallic  lustre,  and  begins  o  froth  up  strongly  and  give  off  ammonia. 
The  froth  sinks  rapidly,  leaving  a  dark  red  .  aelt,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  yellow-brown  flocks  thereby 
separated  are  freed  from  undecomposed  nitrophenol  by  washing  with  water,  then 
pulverised  and  exhausted  with  boiling  ether.  On  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  the 
diphenol-diazin  remains,  and  may  be  purifled  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Orthodiphenol-diazin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  about  300  pts.  cold  alcohol, 
more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  abundantly  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
anhydrous  laminae  having  a  golden  lustre  ;  it  melts  at  171°,  and  volatilises  without 
decomposition,  subliming  in  reddish-yellow  needles.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming 
reddish-yellow  solutions  from  which  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  acids.  Its  lead 
salt,  C'^H'^N-O^Pb,  separates  as  a  red  anhydrous  precipitate  on  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  lead  acetate  and  o-diphenol-diazin.  The  barium  salt,  prepared  by  adding 
titrated  solutions  of  caustic  baryta  to  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  diphenol-diazin, 
crystallises  after  some  time  in  wavellitic  groups  of  needles  having  a  splendid  red 
colour.  At  100°  it  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  acquires  a  flue  brown 
colour.  Tetrahrom-o-diphenol-diazin,  prepared  like  the  corresponding  para-compound 
{infra)  by  treating  o-diphenol-diazin  in  ethereal  solution  with  excess  of  bromine, 
crystallises  in  needles  having  a  dark  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  When  fused 
with  potash  it  turns  reddish-violet. 

Para-diphenol-diazin  is  formed:  1.  When  ^-nitrophenol  in  portions  of  5  to 
10  grams  is  added  to  a  five-fold  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide  fused  with  a  little 
water,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  till  it  ceases  to  froth,  and  assumes  a  brown-violet 
colour.  On  saturating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  crude  p-diphenol-diazin  separates 
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in  the  form  of  a  yellow  scum,  which  is  to  be  collected,  dried,  dissolved  in  ether,  then 
freed  by  filtration  from  considerable  quantities  of  gummy  and  carbonaceous  substances, 
and  the  ether  finally  evaporated  off.  By  repeated  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol,  the  p-diphenol-diazin  is  obtained  in  bent  needles  or  compact  grains  having 
a  red-brown  colour  and  mostly  a  steel-blue  refiex.  The  product  amounts  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  calculated  quantity.  For  purification  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  potash-ley, 
precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  and  recrystallised  from' dilute  alcohol.  2.  By  the  action 
of  potassium-phenol  on  the  nitrate  of  ^^-diazophenol : 

(0H)C«B:^N=N.N03  +  C^H'^OK  =  NO^K  +  (OH)C«H*.N=N.C«Ht(OH). 

To  prepare  it,  the  solutions  of  10  g.  diazophenol  nitrate  in  200  c.c.  water  and  7*22  g. 
potassium-phenol  are  mixed  together,  whereupon  the  liquid  quickly  turns  dark  red 
and  begins  to  deposit  a  resin.  On  filtering  the  liquid  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  add- 
ing dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  copious  dark  red  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  which 
may  be  partly  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  agitation  with  dilute  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate.  The  paradiphenol-diazin  then  remains  undissolved,  and  may  be 
further  purified  by  agitation  with  ether,  which  dissolves  it,  evaporating  off  the  ether, 
and  recrystallising  the  residue  from  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

Paradiphenol-diazin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  and  crystallises  in  light  brown  shining  tri clinic  crystals,  without 
metallic  reflex.  It  melts  at  about  204°,  and  at  the  same  temperature  begins  to 
decompose  with  strong  intumescence.  Its  compounds  with  alkalis  dissolve  in  water 
and  in  alcohol  with  splendid  orange  colour ;  it  has  not  yet  been  separated  from  these 
solutions.  The  barium  sa/if,  C'^H^N-O'-'Ba-j- 4H-0,  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  diazin  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  baryta  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, forms  yellow  crystalline  granules  which  at  100°  give  off  their  water  and  turn 
brown-red.    The  lead  salt  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tetrahromo-Tg-diphenol-diazin,  C'-H*^Br*N'0'-,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  diphenol- 
diazin  dissolved  in  60  pts.  of  ether  with  an  excess  of  bromine,  as  a  granular  substance 
which  dissolves  in  benzene  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  golden-yellow  needles.  It 
does  not  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  potash-ley,  and  when  fused  with  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxide  and  a  few  drops  of  water,  it  yields  a  blue  melt,  which  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  becomes  first  violet  and  then  red. 

SIIiZCOlff-STHY'Xi  SEi^ZSS.  Compounds  containing  a  double  atom  of  silicon, 
=Si — Si=,  and  therefore  analogous  to  ethane  and  its  derivatives,  have  been  prepared 
by  Friedel  a.  Ladenburg  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xix.  390).  The  starting-point  for 
the  preparation  of  these  compounds  is  silico7i  tri-iodide,  Si-I*^,  which  is  prepared  by 
heating  silicon  tetriodide  with  finely  divided  silver  (reduced  by  zinc  from  moist  silver 
chloride),  in  sealed  tubes  at  290°-300°  for  several  hours.  The  contents  of  the  tube 
are  freed  from  unaltered  tetriodide  by  repeated  washing  with  small  portions  of  dry 
carbon  bisulphide  ;  a  larger  quantity  of  hot  carbon  bisulphide  is  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  filtered  as  raj^dly  as  possible  out  of  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.  On 
cooling,  the  solution  deposits  small  colourless  hexagonal  prisms  of  Si'-T**,  which  fume  in 
moist  air,  and  dissolve  in  potash  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Silicon  tri-iodide  may 
be  fused  in  a  vacuum,  but  decomposes  partially  at  250°.  It  cannot  be  distilled  at 
atmospheric  pressure  or  in  a  vacuum,  but  on  heating  it,  a  portion  sublimes,  and  the 
remainder  decomposes  into  the  tetriodide  and  an  orange-coloured  substance  which 
appears  to  be  Sil-. 

Silicon  tribromide,  Si-Br*^,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  equivalent  of  bromine  to  a 
solution  of  the  hexiodide  in  carbon  bisulphide.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates, 
presenting  the  optical  phenomena  of  biaxial  crystals,  and  is  therefore  not  isomorphous 
wdth  the  corresponding  iodide. 

Silicon  trichloride,  Si-CP,  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  silicon  tri- 
iodide  and  mercuric  chloride.  The  product  is  distilled  off,  rectified  over  mercuric 
chloride,  and  purified  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  distilling 
between  144°  and  148°,  and  crystallising  at  about  —1°;  it  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  a  product  which  in  great  part  dissolves  in 
the  acid  liquid.  All  attempts  to  prepare  this  substance  in  the  dry  way  by  the  action 
of  silicon,  silver,  zinc,  sodium,  and  hydrogen  on  silicon  tetrachloride  at  a  high  tem- 
perature were  unsuccessful.  Troost  a.  Hautefeuille,  however,  have  recently  prepared 
Si-CP  by  the  action  of  silicon  tetrachloride  on  fused  silicon,  at  a  temperature  at  which 
porcelain  begins  to  soften. 

Silico-oxalic  hydroxide,  H^Si-0'*. — When  crystals  of  silicon  tribromide  are  intro- 
duced into  ice-water,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  white  substance  deposited  which, 
after  drying  in  a  vacuum  and  then  at  100°,  has  a  composition  expressed  by  the 
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formula  H'-Si-O*.  Treated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  in  theoretical  proportion, 
and  when  burnt  with  oxygen  or  heated  in  the  air,  it  decjniposes  with  incandescence, 
leaving  a  residue  of  silica  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  equation  :  H-'Si'-^O^  +  0  = 
H'-O  +  2SiO-.  The  air-dried  substance  contains  10'4  per  cent,  water,  the  formula 
+  2H-0  requiring  1 2-8  per  cent.  The  formation  of  silico-oxalic  hydroxide  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  Si-(HO)"  is  first  produced,  and  then  converted  into 
Si-O-(HO)-  by  the  loss  of  2H''^0.  Although  this  substance  is  the  chemical  analogue 
of  oxalic  acid,  it  has  no  acid  functions ;  bases,  even  the  most  dilute,  decompose  ir, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  just  as  oxalic  acid  under  certain  conditions  is  decomposed 
bv  potash.  Silico  oxalic  hydroxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  silicon  tri- 
iodide  on  absolute  alcohol,  the  ethyl  iodide,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  being 
removed  by  distillation. 

Silicon  triethide,  Sl-(C'-H^)^ — Silicon  tri-iodide  is  added  in  small  quantities  to 
zinc-ethyl  in  the  proportion  of  Si-I*^  to  3Zn(C-H^)-.  A  brisk  reaction  ensues,  and  a  white 
substance  is  deposited.  The  product  is  distilled,  the  diotillate  washed  with  water  to 
remove  zinc-ethyl,  agitated  with  concentrated  sulplmric  acid  (to  remove  a  substance 
which  appears  to  be  the  oxide  of  silicon-triethidc,  vii.  1083),  again  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  The  distillate  boiling  at  150"^- 
154:°  is  silicon  tetrethide,  that  coming  over  between  250°  and  253°  is  silicon  triethide, 
Si-'(C'-H^)'^.  Silicon  triethide  is  a  limpid,  slightly  oily  liquid,  with  a  faint  odour 
resembling  that  of  silicon  tetrethide.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  producing  clouds 
of  silica.  Two  vapour-density  determinations,  made  at  about  300°,  gave  the  numbers 
8-53  and  8-63,  theory  requiring  7'96.  The  excess  was  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  above-mentioned  oxide  of  silicon-triethide.  The  density  of  the  liquid  silicon  tri- 
ethide is  0-8510  at  0°,  0-8403  at  20°,  compared  with  water  at  0°  and  20°  respectively. 

CH-.COv 

SUCCINllVIIDB,  C^H^XO^  =  I  NnH.     This   compound,    treated  with 

CK-.CO^ 

bromine,  yieldsdibromosuccinimide,  which  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms  molting 

CBr.COv 

at225°,togetherwithbromofumarimide,  ||  \NH,  melting  at  160°-152°,  and 

CH.CO  / 

another  body,  perhaps  monobroraosuccinimide,  which  melts  at  105°-r20°  (Kisielinski, 
Wien.  Acad.  Bcr.  [2  Abth.],  Ixxiv.  561. 

SUCCIIfirURAl«IBE,  C^H'^N'O ',  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions 
of  potassium  cyanate  and  asparagine  : 

NmCO.Cn-.CH(NH-).COOH  -t-  KCON  -f  HCl 
=  KCl  -t-  NH-.C0.CH-.CH(NH.C0.NH2)C00H. 

It  forms  coloiirless  prismatic  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  137°-138°,  decomposing  at  the  same  time,  with 
formation  of  amidomalylureide,  which  when  evaporated  d^wn  with  hydrochloric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  ri2,  yields  malylureidic  acid: 

NH=.CO.CmCH<CO^jj  HO.CO.CH^CH<^0— 

Amidomalylureide  Malylureidic  acid 

(Guareschi,  Gazz.  Chim.  ital.  1877,  404). 

SUCCINYI.-SUCCIN'IC  ACZB,  CsH^O".    The  diethylic  ether  of  this  acid, 

CH^.CO.CH.CO.OC^H^ 

CH-.CO.CH.CO.OC-H^ 
which  Fehling  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  diethylic  succinate,  regarding  it 
however  as  C^H^O^  (v.  463),  has  been  further  examined  by  F.  Herrmann  {Ber.  vii. 
1039).  It  is  neutral,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene, 
forming  solutions  which  exhibit  a  splendid  light  blue  fluorescence,  and  separates  in 
large  light-yellowish  triclinic  crystals  melting  at  126°-127°.  On  the  crystalline  form 
see  Arzruni  {Zeitschr.  Kryst.  i.  449). 

Alcoholic  potash  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution  throws  down  the  monopotassium 
compound,  C'■^^'^KO^  which,  when  treated  with  excess  of  potash,  is  converted  into  the 
dipotassium-com.'potmd,  C'-H•*K■•^0^  which  has  a  splendid  orange  colour,  and  forms  a 
yellow  solution  in  water.  This  solution  is  very  unstable,  but  when  recently  prepared 
gives  with  magnesium  salts  a  purple  precipitate  of  the  magnesium-compound 

CmCO.C.CO.OC^H^ 

^Mg  +  2H20, 

OT.CO.C.CO.OC^IJs 
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T^-hich  gives  off  water  and  turns  yellow  at  80°,  but  recovers  its  original  colour  when 
drenched  with  water. 

Ira  Eemsen  {Ber,  viii.  1408)  has  also  obtained  this  magnesium  compound,  but  not 
in  the  pure  state,  by  boiling  the  ether,  C'2H'''0^  with  magnesia.  He  describes  this 
ether  as  crystallising  in  flat  needh  s  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  melting  at  128°.  By 
adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  the  ether  in  alcohol,  or  by  the 
action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  latter,  he  obtained  immediately  a  fine  red  bulky  pre- 
cipitate made  up  of  microscopic  needles,  which,  after  washing  and  drying  (whereupon 
it  turned  yellow),  had  the  composition  of  the  sodium-salt,  C*^fli^Na-0^+  4H-0.  This 
sodium-compound  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  the  original  ether.  The  harium  compound,  C'-H'*BaO'^-i-  H-0,  is  obtained 
in  like  manner  as  a  precipitate,  having  a  fine  rose-red  colour,  and  turning  yellow  on 
drying.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol.  With  lime-water, 
the  lemon-yellow  calcium-compoumi,  C'-H''*CaO**-i-H-0,  is  obtained.  The  ether, 
Qr2jji4(^Q2jjo)206,  is  not  attacked  by  acetyl  chloride,  ammonia,  or  nascent  hydrogen;  it 
is  very  slowly  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  and  by  nitric  acid ;  decomposed 
by  water  at  150°.  Eemsen  does  not  consider  that  the  constitutional  formula  proposed 
by  Wislicenus  for  the  acid,  C'-H'^O**,  is  satisfactorily  established. 

Action  of  Alkalis  on  Bietbylic  Succinylsuccinate  (Hermann,  Ber. 
X.  107).  The  mode  of  action  of  alkalis  on  this  ether  varies  accordingly  as  \  takes 
place  in  presence  or  absence  of  air. 

1.  In  absence  of  air. — 1.  When  the  yellow  alkaline  solution  is  left  for  two  hours, 
the  undecomposed  ether  then  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  there  is  thrown  down  a  crystalline  greenish-white  powder, 
which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  cold  water.  Neutral  solutions 
of  this  body  are  coloured  deep  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  It  melts  at  98°,  evolving 
carbon  dioxide,  to  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify,  and  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water,  with  copious  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to 
analysis  the  substance  is  monethylic  succinylsuccinate,  having  the  formula  

CH2— CO— CH.COOC-H^ 

I  I 
CH2— CO— CH.COOH 

This  formula  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  the  substance  yields  alcohol  when 
heated  with  potash,  and  that  it  gives  off  at  100°  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioocide  agreeing 
with  the  following  equation,  thus  yielding  ethylic  succinylpropionate  : — 

CIP— CO— CH.COOC^H^  CH2— CO— CH.COOC^H^ 

I  I  =  CO^  -f    I  I 

CH-— CO— CH.COOH  CH2— CO  -CH^ 

The  last  product  is  an  oily  liquid  of  intensely  bitter  taste  and  faint  odour,  dis- 
solving easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  in  cold  water.  Its  solutions  are 
coloured  a  pure  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 

2.  In  the  liquid  filtered  from  monethylic  succinylsuccinate,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
produces  a  yellowish-white,  crystalline  precipitate  having  an  acid  reaction,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solutions  are  coloured 
violet  by  ferric  chloride.  This  substance  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
evolving  carbon  dioxide.    It  is  regarded  by  Hermann  as  suceinylsticcinic  acid. 

3.  The  liquid  from  which  the  preceding  substances  have  been  separated  contains 
yet  another  decomposition-product,  which  has  not  been  isolated. 

II.  In  presence  of  air  the  decomposition  described  above  is  accompanied  by  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  formed,  besides  the  foregoing  decom- 
position-products, an  acid  which  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  pale  yellow,  hair-like 
needles.  This  body  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water,  the 
solutions  exhibiting  a  greenish  fiuorescence,  and  giving  a  deep  blue  colour  with  ferric 
chloride.  When  cautiously  fused  with  potash  and  afterwards  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  evolves  carbon  dioxide,  and  yields  quinol.  From  these  reactions,  and  the 
numbers  obtained  by  analysis,  it  is  inferred  that  the  substance  is  quinol-dicarboxylic 
acid,  C''-0'^H'(C00H)2. 

VIN-YL-TOIilTIDIM-S,  C^H'^N,  which  Wurtz  obtained  by  heating  toluidine 
with  ethylene  chlorhydrin  (vi.  1105),  is  also  produced  in  small  quantity  by  heating 
hydroxethylene-toluidine  (p.  2165)  for  two  or  three  hours  at  280°  in  contact  with  the 
air  :  C«H'=^N0  =  C»H"N  +  WO.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  crystallises  from 
benzene  in  somewhat  irregular  nacreous  crystals  ;  melts  at  189°-190°.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  by  the  distillation  of  hydroxethylene-toluidine  oxalate,  and  as  a 
secondary  product  (passing  over  at  about  360°)  in  the  preparation  of  hydroxethylene- 
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toluidine.  In  this  last  case  the  product  also  contains  a  substance  melting  at  155° - 
160°,  the  chemical  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  made  out;  it  exhibits  strong 
basic  properties,  and  forms  a  hydrochloride  which  crystallises  in  needles. 

Vinyl-toluidine,  heated   at    100°    with   methyl  iodide,   yields   the  compound 

(^.^^^j^l  N^^CH^I,  which  separates  from    alcoholic  solution  in  splendid  dark -red 

crystals,  yielding  a  nearly  colourless  powder.  It  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  potash, 
but  moist  silver  oxide  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  silver  iodide,  and  formation 
of  a  very  strong  base.  From  the  reaction  of  vinyl-toluidine  with  methyl  iodide, 
Demole  infers  that  it  has  the  constitution  of  a  tertiary  base. 


Errata  in  Vols.  VI.,  VIL,  and  VIIL 


The  Errata  here  given  for  Vols..  VI.  and  VII.  (First  and  Second  Supplements)  apply  to  the  first 
Editions  of  these  volumes  ;  most  of  them  liave  been  corrected  in  reprints.  Tlie asterisk  in  the  second 
column  denotes  that  the  line  is  to  be  counted  from  the  bottom. 
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r^age 



y  . 

lirior 

Correction 

29 

12 

1  CH'^N* 

43 

22* 

61 

51 

85 

3* 

phospholybdic 

r\ Vi  r\  Q  T*Vl   m  r»  1  \  r  Ivl  1 

104 

24  and  34 

Lippmann 

Leffmann 

24 

Compt.  7'end.  Ixii.  426 

Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xlii.  72 

118 

12 

volatile 

noU"  volatile 

158 

2 

bromine 

bromide 

176 

15 

850-852 

^50- ^.s? 

202 

26* 

jaalicin 

saligenin 

221 

7* 

arsenate 

arsenite 

248 

9*  and  12* 

JJ23 

JJ28 

12* 

JJIS 

JJ23 

264 

12* 

1867,  pp. 342-355 

1868,  pp.  342-359 
1868 

10* 

1867 

288 

31 

IJH^O 

295 

7* 

C^H'Br* 

8* 

C^H«Br* 

— 

15* 

bromotoluene 

bromoxylene 

299 

13* 

Storer 

Storer 

340 

35 

Benzelianite 

Berzelianite 

360 

24* 

126 

227 

383 

23* 

LHU  +0  ±1  JM 

CH*0^  +  2CH=N 

393 

3* 

P  = 

•D  «... 

ir  —  VS. 

398 

Baute 

Bunte 

g 

90 

96 

407 

2« 

49 

494 

450 

25 

iv. 

481 

24* 

QI6 

Qia 

571 

32* 

dele 

634 

12  14 

one-fourth 

16 

nan 

two-thirds 

650 

18* 

products  of  nitric  acid 

products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 

656 

24* 

dction  or 

action  of  aniline  on  CCl* 

670 

1* 

~  ^ 

e'  —  e 

t'  -  t 

16* 

unit- volume  between 

unit*  voluni6  p6r  dGgrco  bttwoGii 

675 

1* 

ax 

«<? 

676 

10 

h 

683 

Table  I.  col.  3 

17-81 

117'81 

— 

2 

1872-3 

18727-3 

706 

"29  " 

Zn" 

Zn 

737 

8* 

Werth 

Weith 

f  H^OH 

f  CH^OH 

770 

5*,  6*,  7* 

\  HOH 

\  CHOH 

(  OH 

(COH 

785 

8 

refi'actiou 

refraction-equivalent 

792 

28* 

27 

275 

851 

4 

V.  70 

V.  396 

869 

3* 

Ni 

Co 

904 

22 

Petalogstigma 

Petalostigma 

977 

25* 

nitrite 

nitrate 

979 

19* 

CH 

Hi=CH 

1039 

9* 

411 

441 

1051 

10 

1450 

54° 

97° 

145°  (see  the  page) 

1087 

last 

Oxylepidine 

Oxylepidene 

1097 

31 

Pt*0,3SnO* 

Pt-=0,3Sn^0' 

1103 

17 

-13° 

-20° 

0-998  at  25° 

1-00  at  16° 

197° 

199-5° 

24*-26* 

tlien  passes  over  .  .  .  sparingly  in 

is  a  colourless  liquid  ;  sp.  gr.  0-998  at 

water 

25°  ;  not  solidifying  at  - 13°  :  boil.- 

at  197° 

1129 

12 

0-709 

0-9709 

16 

0-9760 

0-9700 

1137 

2 

0-.'>7 

()-i,.">7 
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Line 

Error 

Correction 

22 

6 

■    -  -  

154° 

164° 

27 

ir. 

15° 

-15° 

47 

11* 

allyl 

allyl  alcohol 

129 

20* 

or 

on 

132 

34 

p.  14 

p.  141 

144 

36 

362 

632 

163 

12* 

C^HCIHHCI.CO^H 

C«.H.H.C1.C1.H.C0=H 

—  ■ 

3* 

721 

vi.  721 

176 

last 

V.  V. 

dele 

177 

1 

Richter 

Zincke 

459 

509 

180 

18 

909 
C(CH')^C1 

697 
C(CH^)=C1 

221 

29 

II 

CH^ 

222 

22 

NH(C*H^)^ 

225 

31 

CH''— CH^OH— CH— CH-OH 

CH''— CHOH— CH— CH-OH 

233 

11 

boU 

melt 

234 

10 

CH=C(CH-^— CH=CH— CC''H'=-CH 

CH=--C(CH^)— CH=CH— C(C^H')=-CH 
'  ■ —  —  ' 

250 

14* 

4.4 

11-3 

273 

11* 

Di^Cl* 

Di^Cl" 

312 

11 

as 

is 

325 

8 

odiofonn 

iodoform 

— 

15* 

cxl.  iii. 

cxliii. 

327 

16 

III. 

dele 

351 

14* 

+  is  7W-0 

+7  WO 

360 

22* 

glass 

gas 

384 

20* 

in 

is 

BSd 

14 

or 

on 

392 

6* 

renders  it  impossible  to  detect 
3(FeO.SiO^).4^Fe=0^3H=0) 

does  not  afford  the  means  of  detecting 

394 

8* 

3(2FeO.SiO^).2(Fe^0^3H=0) 

— 

— 

4(Fe")"H«0» 

2(Fe-')viH°0'' 

420 

27* 

salts  form 

salt  forms 

427 

37 

sodium 

iodine 

423 

10* 

Stilbene 

Stilbite,  v.  433 

436 

2 

80° 

81° 

3 

omission,  after  (Lesimple) 

boiling  at  273°  (Hofmeister) 

484 

8 

butyl 

propyl 

489 

20 

xii.  . 

xii.  406 

496 

12 

yltria 

yttria 

502 

2* 

liii. 

xxiii. 

533 

9 

Eossin 

Rossi 

— 

30 

Bradie 

Brodie 

563 

4  and  19 

0* 

,  OH 

/H— C— 0\« 

0* 

1  OH 

/H-C-0\« 

571 

22 

\h— C— 0/ 

'  OH 

(rr     J,  J 

\H— C— 0/ 

"  OH 

678 

32* 

342 

340 

707 

36 

79 

99 

749 

2* 

-fused 

-posed 

784 

2* 

cxlvi. 

clxvi. 

841 

9 

Ber.  943 

Ber.  iii.  943 

886 

9 

773 

733 

893 

8* 

soda 

potash 

— 

7* 

Na 

K 

895 

2 

C^H*NO' 

C^H^N^'O* 

932 

34 

566 

508 

938 

24 

Diphenylic  Phenol  or  Diplienol 

dele 

— 

34 

converts  it 

converts  it  into 



38 

132° 

152° 

939 

29 

vii.  1034 

vi.  536  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxvi.  1035 

940 

36 

ammonia 

ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid 

946 

7* 

/3 

a 

_ 

8* 

a 

13* 

1  :2 

1  :  3 

17* 

1st  Siippl.  923 

I,?;  Stippl.  318  ;  2nd  Suppl.  1188 

947 

2 

362 

632 

22* 

Para 

Meta 

_ 

23* 

Meta 

Para 

948 

24* 

3350 

355° 

965 

3* 

rhombic 

mouoclinic 

988 

8 

P(OH^) 

P(OH)^ 

990 

22 

^^^^*<Cpcp 

/PGP 
CPPt<  1 

\pcp 

1017 

34 

Diohloro- 

Dibi-omo- 

1024 

25* 

Eemsen 

Macalpine 

1047 

22* 

667 

|,  561 
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10(55 

22 

Co"K 

CO'K 

1074 

17* 

1076 

8 

1G!)1 

7 

Macteai' 

1143 

gallic 

1150 

1 

C^PPO 

1152 

1!) 

CI" 

TP 

20 

potcissio-plait/iiioiis  cyciriitle 

thallium  platinocyanide 



21 

and  the  corresponding  barium  salt 

or 

23 

Tlie  potassic  double  salt 

It 

31 

red 

coloiu'less 

1178 

5 

C 

23* 

(NH^)m 

1186 

28 

[2],  ix. 

iv. 

H!)6 

30 

1200 

20* 

R.  J. 

J.  F. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Pt.  I. 


Page 

Line 

Error 

Correction 

17 

7 

ether 

.....  .  . 

ethers 

31 

32 

63 

10 

95 

295 

109 

15 

0^ 

0^ 

136 

17 

299 

999 

160 

last 

(NO^C) 

(N0^)=' 

161 

11 

hydrocarboi 

hydrocarbons 

2on 

27* 

1154 

1514 

251 

16 

C*H*S'^ 

298 

24 

0- 

P- 

317 

15* 

C^H 

Q^W 

348 

24 

X. 

ix. 

25,  26 

0'^ 

0^ 

364 

14* 

Ixxxviii. 

clxxxviii. 

375 

22* 

H* 

379 

19 

238° 

236° 

427 

last 

hydrodrocbloric 

hydrochloric 

445 

24 

1758 

1578 

467 

2* 

326 

213, 388 

477 

36 

[2] 

[3] 

479 

16 

cLxxvi. 

clxvi. 

489 

7 

Homocinchoninc 

Homocinchonidine 

495 

22 

omission 

Beckett  a.  Wright  {Chem.  Soc.  J.  xxix.  G57) 

521 

31 

Morautscli 

Morantsch 

548 

11* 

Opium-bases 

Morphuie 

609 

5  to  18 

Perthiocyanic  acid 

Perthiocyanogen  (see  Part  ii.  p.  1507) 

638 

3 

1628 

1623 

679 

26 

Diphenyleuc 

Diphenylethylene 

705 

24*  25* 

CaO 

CuO 

720 

27 

N.  Rep.  Phnnn. 

N.  Rep.  Pharm.  xxiv.  220 

741 

22 

Schulz 

Scholz 

752 

20* 

C^H^S 

C=H«S"- 

27* 

73° 

17° 

28* 

—CP 

— CCP 
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875 

7  and  16 

Hesse 

Hess 

1057 

30 

C^H^ 

CH^ 

1063 

31* 

Diphenylene 

Diphenylethylene 

1173 

33 

1235 

10* 

Mucilage 

Plant-mucilage 

1269 

29 

CHO 

C'H*0' 

1270 

32 

C'H«N' 

1271 

25* 

(C«H=) 

(C«H-)^ 

1282 

22 

at  end  of  line  insert 

Sec  further  Phenols  (p  1542) 

1306 

n 

p.  1305 

p.  1303 

130!) 

23 

61 

616 

1312 

last 

crotonic 

croton 

14G8 

13 

151 

163 
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Vol.  VIII.,  Pt.  II. 

On  p.  1507,  at  foot,  for  paragraph  on  Perthiocyanic  Acid,  read  as  under  : — 

PERTHIOCYAN-OGEM'  or  PSEVDOTHIOCVAXrOGEIT,  C='HN^S\  This,  and 
not  perthiocyanic  acid,  is  the  substance  on  which  the  experiments  of  PonomarefE  (p.  608)  were  made. 
The  formula  of  perthiocyanic  acid  is  C'H-N=S^  (Atkinson).  Ponomarefif  finds  by  further  experiments 
(Compt.  rend.  Ixxx.  1398)  that  perthiocyanic  acid,  heated  with  ammonia  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  100°  (in  his  former  experiments  the  heat  was  raised  to  150°-160°;,  yields  a  compound, 
C^H'^N^S,  which  he  designates  as  thiamelline,  together  with  thiomelanurenic  acid,  C^H*N*S^ 
Thiammeline  is  a  white  sandy  powder  which  dissolves  in  145  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  when  heated 
with  potash  gives  oif  ammonia  and  yields  cyanate  and  thiocyanate  of  potassium.  Hot  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  resolves  it  into  hydrogen  sulphide,  sal-ammoniac,  and  cyanuric  acid.  Nitric  acid 
oxidises  it  to  ammeline  nitrate.  Heated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  a  body  having  the  properties  of 
melamine.  Thiammeline  dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalis,  and  forms  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals.    On  the  composition  of  pseudotliiocyanogen  see  further  page  1697. 
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OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 


*  The  appearance  of  a  seventli  volume,  being  the  first  part  of  a 
third  supplement  to  Mr.  Henry  Watts' s  valuable  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  will  serve  to  remind  the  studious  of  the  marvellously 
rapid  progress  of  chemical  science  in  recent  years.  This  first  in- 
stalment of  the  supplement  is  a  solid  volume  of  upwards  of  800 
pages,  entirely  devoted,  as  were  the  previous  two  supplements,  to 
recent  discoveries,  which  are  explained  concisely  under  the  old 
alphabetical  arrangement.  Thus  the  record  of  chemical  discovery 
is  brought — or  rather  will  be  brought  when  the  second  volume  is 
published — down  to  the  year  1877,  including,  however,  some  of  the 
more  important  discoveries  which  have  appeared  in  1878.  The 
labours  of  the  Editor  and  his  contributors  of  course  lie  chiefly  in 
methodising,  arranging,  and  reducing  to  the  most  concise  form  the 
results  of  experiment  and  investigation,  English  and  foreign ;  but 
many  of  the  articles  embody  the  fruits  of  original  research.  Among 
the  most  curious  as  well  as  practically  valuable  articles  in  the  present 
volume  is  that  on  Flame,  contributed  by  Professor  E.  T.  Thorpe.' 

Daily  News. 

'  Watts' s  Dictionary  is  well  known  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
chemical  science.  The  second  supplement  was  published  in  1875, 
and  the  contributions  to  chemical  literature  have  been  so  great  since 
that  time  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  issue  the  third  supplement  in 
two  parts  instead  of  one,  as  has  been  the  case  usually.  In  chemical 
philosophy  one  of  the  most  important  articles  is  by  Dr.  Mills  on 
cumidative  resolution,  a  term  proposed  by  the  author  as  referring  to  the 
combination  of  a  substance  with  itself  after  a  certain  portion  has  been 
withdrawn.  Thus  the  compound  known  as  magistery  of  bismuth  is 
obtained  by  adding  water  to  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  when  a  precipitate 
is  formed  containing  a  portion  of  the  metal.  If  more  water  be  added,  a 
further  precipitate  is  obtained  containing  a  larger  portion  of  the  metal. 
The  ordinary  law  of  multiple  proportion  is  inadequate  to  explain  the 
series  of  changes ;  but  cumulative  resolution  gives  the  mathematical  law 
governing  the  change.  An  article  on  Flame,  by  Professor  Thorpe, 
is  an  important  one,  giving  as  it  does  the  most  recent  views  of 
chemists  and  physicists  as  to  the  source  of  luminosity  in  flames.  Of 
articles  relating  to  agriculture,  there  is  one  by  Mr.  R.  Wartngton,  on 
barley,  in  which  various  analyses  of  the  plant  are  given.  Particular 
reference  is  made  to  experiments  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and,  after 
giving  some  tabular  statements,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  The 
results  quoted  above  teach  us  that  with  barley,  as  with  other  cereals, 
the  ordinary  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  is  quite 
insufiicient  for  vigorous  growth,  and  that  to  maintain  crops  of  average 
luxuriance,  nitrogenous  manures  are  indispensable.  The  atmospheric 
supply  of  carbon  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  sufficient  for  the  crop." 
The  article  on  Forest  Trees,  by  the  same  contributor,  contains  very 
elaborate  tablerj,  showing  the  composition  of  difi'erent  trees,  the  quantity 
of  materials  removed  from  an  acre  of  soil  by  forest  trees,  &c.  Other 
important  articles,  of  which  we  have  only  room  to  give  the  titles,  are 
Analine  Colours,  Arsenic,  Benzenes,  Butter,  Chemical  Action,  Chloro- 
phyll, Coal  Gas,  Dye  Stuff's,  Electricity,  Ferments.  In  concluding  this 
notice  we  must  refer  to  the  great  value  of  the  work  to  chemists,  and 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  express  a  hope  that  other  branches  of 
science  will  some  day  have  their  dictionaries  modelled  on  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Watts's  encyclopaedic  and  invaluable  work.' 

Morning  Advertiser. 
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'J'HE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY; 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  JoilN' 
Eric  Erichsen,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  li.M.  (^Hieen 
\'ictoria  ;  Member  of  Council  and  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons ;  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  University  College  ;  Consulting-Surgeon  to  University  College  Ilospiial, 
and  to  various  Medical  Charities.  The  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and  care- 
fully revised  ;  pp,  2,072,  illustrated  by  862  Engravings  on  Wood.  2  vols. 
8vo,  price  36^. 

js^  system  of  surgery. 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  various  Authors.  Edited  by 
Timothy  PIolivies,  M.A.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  St.  George's 
Hospital.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Woodcuts, 
Lithographs,  and  Chromolithographs  ;  in  all  472  Illustrations.  In  Five 
Volumes,  8vo,  price  One  Guinea  each. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  I.,  price  2 u, ,  comprises  all  the  articles  on  General  Pathology 
contained  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  previous  Edition  down  to  the  end 
of  "  Collapse,"  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Croft's  essay  on  Hectic  and 
Traumatic  Fever  and  the  After-Treatment  of  Operations,  wliich  formed 
part  of  the  Appendix  to  the  previous  ICdition. 

Vol.  II.,  price  2Ij\,  comprises  all  the  Treatises  in  the  previou^i  Edition 
relating  to  General  and  Special  Injuries. 

Vol.  hi.,  price  21s. — Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  of  the  Organs  of 
Circulation,  Muscles,  and  Bones. 

Vol.  IV.,  price  2ij-. — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion,  of  Inner- 
vation, of  Digestion,  of  Respiration,  and  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Vol.  v.,  price  2 i.r.— Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs,  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid 
Gland,  and  Skin  ;  Operative  Surgery ;  Appendix  of  iMiscellaneous 
Subjects  ;  with  a  General  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  whole  Work,  and  a 
List  of  the  Authors. 
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UAIN'S   ELEMENTS  OF  ANATOMY. 

The  Eighth  Edition.  Re-edited  by  William  Sharpey,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.  S.,  L.  &  E.  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
University  College,  London;  Allen  Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
L.  &  E.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  Edward 
Albert  Schafer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College, 
London.    With  i,ooo  Woodcut  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo,  price  32^-. 


^NATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 

By  Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's 
Plospital.  With  438  large  W^oodcut  Illustrations ;  those  in  the  First 
Edition  after  Original  Drawings  by  Dr.  Carter,  from  Dissections  made 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter  ;  the  additional  Drawings  in  the  Second 
and  subsequent  Editions  by  Dr.  Westmacott.  Ninth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  with  an  Introduction 
on  General  Anatomy  and  Development  by  the  Editor.     Royal  Svo,  30^-. 
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MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ON 

THE  DEAD  BODY. 
By  TiioisiAS  SiSiiTH,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's LTospital.    A  New  Edhion,  re-edited  by  W.  J.  Walsham, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Medical  School.    With  46  Illustrations.    Svo,  price  12s. 

AN  ATOMIC  AL  OUTLINES   FOR  THE  USE 

OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  DISSECTING  ROOM. 
By  Arthur  Hensman,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital.  Comprising  117  Plates  from  original  Drawings  by  Arthur 
E.  Fisher,  with  Explanatory  Tables  by  Mr.  Hensman.  Complete  in 
super-royal  Svo,  in  Four  Parts,  each  to  be  had  separately.  Part  I.  TAe 
Upper  Limb,  y.  6d.;  Part  II.  The  Lcnver  Limb,  (yd,  ;  Part  HI. 
The  Thorax  &^  Abdomen,       6d.  ;  Part  IV.  The  Head      Neck,  3^.  6d. 


OTES   ON   PHYSIOLOGY  FOR   THE  USE 

OF  STUDENTS  PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Manchester  |  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  Liverpool 
School  of  Medicine,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   iSmo,  price  5^. 


T^ABLETS    OF    ANATOMY    AND  PHYSIO- 

^  LOGY. 

By  Thoma3  Cooke,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  and  Lecturer  at  the  School  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Operative  Surg^ery.  Being  a  Synopsis  of  Dem-onstrations  given  in  the 
Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School,  A.D.  1871- 1875.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  most  of  the  New  Discoveries  of  Importance.  Anatomy, 
complete.  Second  Edition.  4to,  price  I5i.  Physiology,  complete.  Second 
Edition.  4to,  price  ioj. 
*      77:es2  Tablets  may  dill  b&  had  in  separate  Fasciculi  as  originally  published. 
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(COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY   AND  PHYSIO- 

^    LOGY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 

By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Depart- 
ments, British  Museum.     3  vols.  8vo,  with  1,472  Woodcuts,  73^.  6d. 
Vol.  I.  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  with  452  Woodcuts,  2.\s. 
Vol.  II.   Warm-blooded  Vertebrates,  with  406  Woodcuts,  2.1s. 
Vol.  III.  Alavimalia,  including  Man,  with  614  Woodcuts,  3IJ-.  dd. 


OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND 

COMPARATIVE. 

By  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University 
College,  London ;  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital.  With 
122  Woodcut  Illustrations.    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  32^. 


f^ISTOLOGICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Animal  Tissues  in 
Health  and  in  Disease ;  being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  by  G. 
Harley,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Physician  to  Univ.  Coll.  Hospital,  and 
Prof,  in  Univ.  Coll.  London.  Edited  by  G.  T.  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Second  edition,  revised  ;  with  Coloured  Plate  and  220  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo,  price  \2s. 


fJEALTH  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology  in  its  application  to  the 
Daily  wants  of  Man  and  Animals.  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Buckton,  Member 
of  the  Leeds  School  Board.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ; 
with  41  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,    Small  8vo,  price  2s. 


^HE   LAWS   OF  HEALTH. 

By  W.  H.  CORFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.),  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Pubhc  Healthy  Univ.  Coll.,  London  ;  Medical^Oflicer  of  Health 
for  St.  George's,  Han®ver  Square.  With  22  Diagrams  engraved  on  Wood. 
Fcp.  8vo,  i.f.  6d. 


T  ECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES  AND 

^    PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC, 

Delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  LL.B.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  &c.,  Physician - 
in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  two 
Plates.     2  vols.  8vo,  price  365. 

r^LINICAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS, 

By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Cantab., 
&c.,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Consulting- Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Edited  by  F.  Howard 
Marsh,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised.    8vo,  15^-. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  IN  ANATOMY, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  BOTANY,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  SURGERY, 
MEDICINE,  MIDWIFERY,  AND  STATE-MEDICINE. 
Arranged  by  H.  A.  Husband,  M.B.,  M.C.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.    32mo,  price  4^.  6d, 


DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Edited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  at  Brompton  ;  assisted  by  numerous  Eminent  Writers.  In  One 
Volume,  8vo.  \Preparing  for  publication. 


'J'HE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Emendations,  and  a  Review  of 
Darwin  on  Expression  as  a  Postscript.    8vo,  15^'. 

'^HE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL. 

By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part 
re-written.    8vo,  price  15^. 

JYJENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE: 

A  Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  iQs.  6d. 

LOGIC,   DEDUCTIVE   AND  INDUCTIVE. 

By  the  same  Author.  In  Two  Parts,  crown  8vo,  price  los.  (yd.  Each 
Part  may  be  had  separately  : — 

Part  I,,  Deduction,  price  4.C  ;  PART  II.,  Induction,  price  6.r.  %d. 


XHE    HISTORY    OF    PHILOSOPHY  FROM 

^     THALES  TO  COMTE. 

By  George  Henry  Lewes,  Fourth  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly 
enlarged,    2  vols.  8vo,  price  321. 


A     SYSTEM    OF    LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE 

^    AND  INDUCTIVE; 

Being  a  Connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of 
Scientific  Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  Tenth  Edition. 
2  vols.    8vo,  price  25J. 

ANALYSIS    OF    J.   S.    MILL'S    SYSTEM  OF 

LOGIC. 

By  W.  Stecbing,  M.A.    New  Edition  [1875],  i'evised.    i2mo5  6d. 

HANDBOOK   OF  J.  S.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF 

LOGIC. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  K.ILLICK,  M.A.  Third  Edition  [1877],  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  'i,s.  6d. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  vSurgeons  of  England.  By  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Cantab.,  &c.,  Serjeant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  re-edited  by  the 
Author  and  W.  Turner,  M.B.    8vo,  with  131  Woodcuts,  21s. 


TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  ; 

And  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  Diseases. 
By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.,  &c.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Infirmary  for 
Epilepsy  and  Paralysis.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised  ;  with  147 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.    8vo,  price  iSs. 


A     HANDBOOK    ON    DISEASES    OF  THE 

^  SKIN, 

With  especial  reference  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  Robert  Liveing, 
M.A.  &  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  &c..  Physician  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged,  with  a  New  Chapter  on  Therapeutics.    Fcap.  8vo,  price  ^s. 

]S^OTES  ON  THE  TREATMENT  of  SKIN  DISEASES. 

By  the  same  Author.    Fourth  Edition.     i8mo,  price  3^-. 

ELEPHANTIASIS  GR^CORUM,  or  TRUE  LEPROSY; 

Being  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  for  1873.       ^^'^  same  Author.  Cr.  8vo,  4-r.  6cf. 

QN   bronchitis,  | 

And  the  Morbid  Conditions  connected  with  it.    Being  Clinical  Lectures  j 

dchvered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.    By  E.  Headlam  Greenhow,  j 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  | 

to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  | 

Svo,  price  lo^.  6(f.  j 

QN   ADDISON'S   DISEASE,  j 

Being  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  1875,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  j 
of  Physicians,  revised  and  illustrated  by  Reports  of  Cases.    By  the  same 
Author.    With  5  Plates  of  Figures  (3  coloured).    Svo,  price  12s.  6d. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 

LIVER,  JAUNDICE  &  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY; 
Including  the  Croonian  Lectures  on  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1874.  By  Chari.es 
MuRCHisoN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  &c.;  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  37  Illustrations  engraved 
cn  Wood.    Svo,  price  2ls. 
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TREATISE  ON  THE  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

OF    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  5  Chromolithographs,  19  Diagrams 
in  Lithography,  and  22  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.    Svo,  price  24s. 


'pYPHOID  FEVER ; 

Its  Nature,  Mode  of  Spreading,  and  Prevention.  By  William  Budd, 
M.D,,  F.R.S.    With  Four  Plates  (one  coloured).    Royal  8vo,  price  16s. 


TREATISE  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 

GOUT  (RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS). 

By  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.;  Consulting  Physician 
to  King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  en- 
larged ;  with  6  Plates,  comprising  21  Figures  (14  Coloured),  and  27  Illus- 
trations engraved  on  Wood.    8vo,  price  2IJ'. 


fJIMALAYAN  AND  SUB-HIMALAYAN  DIS- 
TRICTS OF  BRITISH  INDIA, 

Their  Climate,  Medical  Topography,  and  Disease  Distribution  :  with  reasons 
for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin  to  Goitre,  and  some  other  Diseases.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Surgeon-Major  (retired)  Indian 
Medical  Service.    With  Map  and  Fever  Chart.    8vo,  price  2ii-. 


PLINICAL   researches   ON   DISEASE  IN 
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^  INDIA. 

By  Charles  Morehead,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    8vo,  21s. 

ISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY  AND  URINARY 

DERANGEMENTS. 

By  W.  HowsHiP  Dickinson,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c. ,  Physician  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I. — Diabetes,  with  3  Plates  of  Figures  and  17  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
price  lOj-.  ()d.  Part  ll.—Alkwimuria,  with  ii  Plates  and  31  Woodcuts, 
price  20J'. 

The  Two  Parts  may  be  had  separately,  each  an  independent  work  : 
Part  I. — Diabetes,  price  1 2 j.  cloth.  Part  II. — Being  the  Second  Edition 
Revised  of  Dr.  Dickinson's  "  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Albuminuria," 
price  21s,  cloth.    Part  III.,  completing  the  work,  is  in  the  Press. 


QN  THE  USE  OF  THE  LARYNGOSCOPE  IN 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT; 

With  an  Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy.  By  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat  at  the  London  Hospital. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  with  47  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
8vo,  price  6s. 
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DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  SURGERY. 

By  S.  James  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Examiner  in  Dental  Surgery  at 
the  College;  Dental  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  With  133  Illustrations. 
8vo,  price  iSs. 


QUNSHOT  INJURIES. 

Their  History,  Characteristic  Features,  Complications,  and  General  Treat- 
ment ;  with  Statistics  concerning  them  as  they  are  met  with  in  Warfare. 
By  Surgeon-General  T.  Long]\iore,  C.B,,  F.R.C.S.,  Honorary  Surgeon 
to  H.M.  Queen  Victoria;  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army 
Medical  School.    With  58  Illustrations.    8vo,  price  316'.  6c/. 


pULMONARY  CONSUMPTION  ; 

Its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment  ;  with  an  Analysis  of  One  Tliousand 
Cases  to  exemplify  its  Duration.  By  C.  J.  B.  Williarls,  M.D,,  F.R.S., 
and  T.  Williams,  M.A.,  JM.D.  Oxon.    Tost  Svo,  10...  6(1 

gAN  REMO  AND  THE  WESTERN  RIVIERA; 

Comprising  Bordighera,  Mentonc,  T^lonaco,  Eze,  Beaulieu,  Villefranche, 
Nice,  Caraba^el,  Cimiez,  Cannes,  Porto  Maurizio,  Diano  Marina,  Alassio, 
Verezzi,  Finalmarina,  Noli,  Monte  Grosso,  Arenzano,  Pegli,  Cornigliano, 
Genoa,  and  other  towns — climatically  and  medically  considered.  By 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  los.  6d. 


\yiNTERING   IN   THE  RIVIERA; 

With  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy  and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to  Travel- 
lers. By  William  Miller,  S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  12  Lithographic  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  'js.  6d. 


^mxiU%  x)f  Mom^it  antr  CfjilbrciT,  nntr  popular 
"'HE    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  INCLUDING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
OF  PREGNANCY. 

By  Graily  Hewitt,  INI.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women,  University  College,  and  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Hos])ital  ; 
Examiner  in  Obstetric  Medicine  to  the  University  of  London.  Third 
Edition.    Svo,  with  132  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  24.?. 

HE    MECHANICAL     SYSTEM     OF  UTERINE 
PATHOLOGY. 

l)cing  the  Ilarveian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Ilarveian  Society  of 
London,  December,  1877.  By  the  same  Author.  With  31  Life-size 
Illustrations  prepared  expressly  for  this  Work.    Crown  4to,  7^.  6if. 

T  ECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 

^    AND  CHILDHOOD. 

By  Charles  West,  ]\I.D.,  cKic,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.    Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo,  l^s. 
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fJINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 
PREGNANCY  AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN  ROOM  : 
With  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects,  and 
Hints  on  Nursing.  By  TiioMAS  Bull,  M.D.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
thoroughly  rc\  iscd  and  improved.    Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

^HE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

By  the  same  Author.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
improved.    Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  6d. 


I'HE  HANDBOOK  FOR  MIDWIVES. 

By  Henry  Fly  Smith,  M.B.  Oxon,,  M.R.C.S.,  late  Assistant-Surgeon 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Women,  Soho  Square.  With  41  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo,  price  5^-. 


'THOMSON'S    CONSPECTUS    ADAPTED  TO 

THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

By  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.,  &c.,  Physician  to  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Latest  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment containing  Notices  of  the  Medicines  and  Preparations  added  in 
1874  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.    i8mo,  6s. 


^HE   ESSENTIALS  OF   MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  ;  Consulting  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital ;  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Therapeutics  at  King's  College,  London.  The  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  edited,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Author,  by  E.  B.  Baxter, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  King's 
College,  London  ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children ;  Assistant-Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital.  Crown  Svo, 
price  I2s.  6d. 


Y)R.   PEREIRA'S    MATERIA    MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS, 

Abridged,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Prac- 
titioners and  Students.  Edited  by  Professor  R.  Bentley,  M.R.C.S., 
F.L.S.,  and  by  Professor  T.  Redwood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  the  New  Medicines  included  in  1874  Medical 
Council  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  Commeataries  thereon  by  the 
Editors.    Svo,  with  126  Woodcuts,  price  25 j. 
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r)ICTIONARY   OF   CHEMISTRY  AND  THE 

^    ALLIED  BRANCHES  OF  OTHER  SCIENCES. 

By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  7  vols.  8vo, 
^10  ids.  6d. 

^HIRD  SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME, 

Completing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the  year  1877.  In  Two 
Parts.    Part  I.    8vo,  price  36j-.    Part  II.,  completion,  in  the  Press. 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  Part  I. — 
CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  by  Herbert  McLeod, 
F.C.  S,,  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill.   With  274  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  i6s. 

IVf  ILLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Part  IL 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  throughout,  with 
Additions  by  C.  E.  Groves,  Secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.    With  376  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  2^s. 

lyriLLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Part  III. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  or  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds  (in 
Two  Sections).  Section  I.  Hydrocarbons,  Alcohols,  EtJiers,  Aldehydes 
and  Para ffinoid  Acids.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  by 
H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  Chem.  Soc.  ;  and  C.  E.  Groves, 
F.C.S.,  Sec.  Inst.  Chem.    8vo,  price  31J'.  (id. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  IN- 

^      ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  With  71  Figures  on  Wood. 
Small  8vo,  price  3^.  6<r/. 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Cliemistry  in  the 
Andersonian  University,  Glasgow.  With  88  Woodcuts.  Small  8vo,  a^s.  td. 

QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AND 
LABORATORY  PRACTICE. 

By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  Glasgow;  and  M.  M.  PatTison  Muir.  With  Plate 
and  57  Woodcuts.    Small  8vo,  price  3J-.  6d. 


^  course  of  practical  chemistry, 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students,  with  express  reference  to  the 
Three  Months' Summer  Practice.  By  William  Odling,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  71  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  OR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY; 

The  Chemistry  of  Carbon  and  its  Compounds.  By  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  London  Institution.  Second  Edition, 
with  8  Woodcuts.    Small  8vo,  price  3^.  6d. 

CHEMICAL    NOTES    FOR    THE  LECTURE 

ROOM— ON  HEAT,  LAWS  OF  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION, 
AND   CHEMISTRY    OF    THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 
By  Thomas  Wood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^-. 
NOTES  ON  THE  METALS,  by  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  price  5^. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY; 

The  Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  WiLLiAM  A.  TiLDEN,  D.  Sc. 
Lond.  F.C.S.    Fcp.  Svo,  price  is.  6ci, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMI- 
^    CAL  PHILOSOPHY  ; 

The  Principles  of  Theoretical  and  Systematic  Chemistry.    By  the  same 

Author.    With  5  Woodcuts,  Small  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

/^NNALS  OF   CHEMICAL  MEDICINE; 

Including  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  Thera- 
peutics, Pharmacy,  Toxicology,  and  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W.  TilUDi- 
CHUM,  M.D.    Vol.  I.    8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  I4J-. 

'^HE  ART  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 

Including  all  known  Processes  of  Electro- Deposition.  By  G.  Gore,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.    With  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.    Small  Svo,  6.r. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY 

For  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D,,  F.R.S.  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  University  of  Dublin.    Part  I.  Intrcd^ictory.    Fcp.  Svo. 


QELECT   METHODS   IN   CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS, CHIEFLY  INORGANIC 

By  W.Crookes,  F.R.S.,  V.P.C.S.  With  22 Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  \2s.()I. 

XHE  HISTORY,  PRODUCTS,  AND  PROCESSES 

^     OF  THE  ALKALI  TRADE. 

Including  the  most  recent  Improvements.  By  Charles  Thomas  King- 
ZETT,  F.P.C.,  F.C.S.  Lond.  &  Berlin,  Member  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  British  Association.    8vo,-with  30  Woodcuts,  \2s. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY; 

■^"^    Or,  the  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology  and  Pathology :  a  Manual 
for  Medical  Men  and  Scientific  Chernists.  By  the  same  Author.  Svo,  price  \%s. 
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QN  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES, 

Their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific  Applications  to  Agriculture  ;  a 
series  of  Lectures  given  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Vincennes,  in  1867  and 
1874-75.  Georges  Ville.  Translated  and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.  R.  S.,  V.  P.C.  S.  With  31  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo,  price  21s. 


A  NTHRACEN  ; 

Its  Constitution,  Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Derivatives,  including  Arti- 
ficial Alizarin,  Anthrapurpurin,  &c.,  with  their  Applications  in  Dyeing  and 
Printing.  By  G.  AuERBACH.  Translated  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
V.P.C.S.    8vo,  price  12s. 
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PRACTICAL    HANDBOOK    OF  DYEING 

AND  CALICO  PRINTING. 

By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  V.P.C.S.  With  11  Page  Plates,  49  Specimens 
of  Dyed  and  Printed  Fabrics,  and  36  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  ^2s. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY ; 

A  Manual  for  use  in  Technical  Colleges  or  Schools,  also  for  Manufacturers 
and  others,  based  upon  a  Translation  (partly  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry)  of 
Stohmann  and  Engler's  German  Edition  of  Payen's  Precis  de  Chimie 
Industrielle.  Edited  throughout  and  supplemented  with  Chapters  on  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  &c.,  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  With  698  Wood- 
cuts,   Medium  8vo,  price  42^-. 

piESSE'S  ART  OF  perfumery, 

And  Methods  of  obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  ;  the  Growth  and  General 
Flower  Farm  System  of  raising  Fragrant  Herbs  ;  with  Instructions  for  tlie 
Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders,  Odorous 
Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff,  Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix  on  Preparing  Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  with  100  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  8vo,  2\s. 


ORANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITE- 

^    RATURE,  AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in 
general  use,  together  with  the  History  and  Descriptions  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of  Pluman  Knowledge.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  The  Aryan  Mythology,' 
&c.,  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors.  Revised  Edition.  3  vols,  medium 
8vo,  63^'. 

TIRE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND  MINES; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  The  Seventh 
Edition,  completely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robert  FIunt, 
F.R.  S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records,  assisted  by  F.  W.  Rudler,  F.G.S. 
and  by  numerous  Contributors.  ^Vith  above  2604  Woodcuts.  4  vols, 
medium  8vo,  price  7/.  "js. 
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ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS; 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  from  Ganot's  Eltmeiiis  de  1^'livsique  {\\\\\\  the  Author's 
sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.c:.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Nintli  lulition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Avith  4  Coloured  Plates  and  844  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  price  15^. 

]V^ATURAL    PHILOSOPHY   FOR  GENERAL 

READERS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS; 

Being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  EormuUr,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  langiiage  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  de 
Physique  {\\\\\\  the  Autlior's  sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised  ;  %vith  25  pages  of  New  Matter,  2 
Coloured  Plates,  and  471  Woodcuts,  of  which  16  are  New  in  this  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  price  'js.  6d. 

ARNOTT'S    ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS  OR 

^  ^    NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Seventh  Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.  Tavi.or,  M.D., 
E.R.S.    Crown  Svo,  Woodcuts,  I2j-.  6c/. 


H 
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EAT  A  MODE  OF  MOTION. 

By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  E.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Sixth  Edition  (Thirtcentli 
Thousand),  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  Erontispiece  and  123 
Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo,  12s. 

5OUND. 

By  the  same  Author.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Eourth,  thoroughly  revised, 
and  including  Recent  Researches.  Crown  Svo,  with  Woodcuts.    [///  i/ie  Press. 

LECTURES  ON  LIGHT  delivered  in  America  in  1872 

~^     and  1873.    I^y  the  same  Author.     Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  engraved 
on  Steel,  i  Lithograpliic  Plate,  and  59  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo,  price  7^.  6^/. 

ONTRIBUTIONS    TO    MOLECULAR  PHYSICS 

IN  THE  DOMAIN  OF  RADIANT  HEAT. 
By  the  same  Author.    With  2  Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.    Svo,  price  iGs. 

T>ESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  AND  MAGNE- 

■■■^    CRYSTALLIC  ACTION ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity. 
By  the  same  Author.    New  Edition  in  Preparation. 

T  ESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  ROYAL 
^    INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1875-6. 

By  the  same  Author.    With  58  Woodcuts,    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ISJOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  SEVEN  LECTURES 

ON  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  THEORIES.  By  the 
same  Author.    Crown  Svo,  price  is.  sewed,  or  is.  dd.  cloth. 

jSJOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES  ON 

LIGHT.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo,  ij-.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

pRAGMENTS  OF  SCIENCE; 

A  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews.  By  the  same 
Author.    Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.    2  vols,  post  Svo,  i6j-. 
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^IR   AND  RAIN; 

The  Ee<^Mnnino-s  of  a  Chemical  Climalolo<,^y.  By  Robert  Angus  Smith, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  (General)  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works  for  the  Govern- 
ment.   AVith  8  Illustrations.    8vo,  price  2±s. 


'pHE  CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  otlier  contriliutions  to  Science.  liy  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  M.x\.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.    8vo,  price  15^". 

A   SHORT  MANUAL  OF  HEAT  FOR  THE  USE 

OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES.  By  the  Rev.  A.Irving, 
B.A.  and  B.Sc,  Second  Master  of  the  High  School,  Nottingham.  With 
33  Diagrams.    Small  8vo,  price  2^.  6d. 

T^HEORY  OF  HEAT. 

By  .[.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.,  Professor 
of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  41  Wood- 
cuts and  Diagrams.    Small  8vo,  price  3-f.  dd. 

THERMODYNAMICS. 

By  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  Middle-Class 
Corporation  School,  London.  Edited  by  Professor  G.  C.  Foster, 
F.R.S.,  aiid  P.  Magnus,  B.Sc,  B.A.  With  41  Diagrams.  Fcp.  Svo, 
price  ir.  dd. 

STRONOMY. 

By  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 
Edited  by  Professor  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.,  and  P.  Magnus,  B.Sc,  B.A. 
With  41  Diagrams.    Fcp.  Svo,  price  \s.  6d. 

UTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  JoHN  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  &c..  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France.  Twelfth  Edition,  with  9  Plates,  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  Svo,  price  I2s. 
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A   NEW  STAR  ATLAS, 

For  the  Lil)rary,  tlie  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps 
(with  Two  Index  Plates').  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celestial 
<  )])jecLs  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  a  I.,etterpress  Introduction  on  the 
Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By  RiCHARD  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.,  Hon.  Sec  R.A.S.    Crown  Svo,  price  5J-. 

gPECTRUM  ANALYSIS, 

In  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Familiarly  explained  by  Dr.  H.  Schellen, 
Director  der  Realschule,  Cologne.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Jane 
and  Caroline  Lassell;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggins,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  13  Plates  (6  Colovu-ed),  including  Angstrom's  and  Kirchhoffs 
Maps,  and  223  Woodcuts.    Svo,  price  28j-. 
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E    SUN:   RULER,   LIGHT,     FIRE,  AND 

LIFE  OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM, 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.    Third  Edition,  revised;  with  9  Plates 
(7  coloured)  and  iio  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  price  14J. 

HTHE   MOON  ; 

Her  Motions,  Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo,  io.r.  ^d. 

QTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  14  Illustrations  (6  coloured).    Crown  8vo,  price  \os.  61. 

'pHE  ORBS  AROUND  US; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets, 
the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition,  with  Chart  and  4  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  price  ^s.  6d. 

JgSSAYS  ON  ASTRONOMY; 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun  and  sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars,  and  Star  Cloudlets  ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  approaching 
Transit  of  Venus.  By  the  same  Author.  With  lo  Plates  and  24  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo,  price  12s. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  CYCLOID, 

And  on  all  forms  of  Cycloidal  Curves,  and  on  the  use  of  Cycloidal  Curves 
in  dealing  with  the  Motions  of  Planets,  Comets,  &c.,  and  of  Matter  pro- 
jected from  the  Sun.    By  the  same  Author,    Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Sec. 
By  the  same  Author.    First  and  Second  Series.    Crown  8vo,  p.  6^/.  each. 

A     HANDBOOK    OF     PRACTICAL  TELE- 

GRAPHY. 

By  R.  S.  CULLEY,  Member  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer-in-chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post  Office.  The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  132 
Woodcuts  and  18  Lithographic  Plates  of  Apparatus.    8vo,  price  16^-. 

^EXT-BOOK  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  W.  H.  Preece,  C.E.,  Divisional  Engineer,  P.O.  Telegraphs;  and 
J.  SiVEWRiGHT,  ]\LA.,  Superintendent  (Engipeering  Department)  P.O. 
"Telegraphs.  With  160  Figures  and  Diagrams  engraved  on  wood.  Small 
8vo,  3j.  612'. 

TREATISE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  De  Wiveleslie  Abney,  F.R.S.,  Captain  in  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  late  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Photography,  School  of  Mili- 
tary Engineering,  Chatham.    With  105  Diagrams.    Small  8vo,  33.  6d. 
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^HE  ART  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 

By  G.  Gore,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Art  of  Electro- Metalhirgy.' 
Crown  8vo,  15^". 

^   TEXT-BOOK   OF  MINERALOGY. 

By  H.  Bauerman,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mmes.  In 
Two  Parts,  which  may  be  had  separately.  Part  I.  Systeniaiic  Mineralogy,  now 
in  the  Press.     Part  11.  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  in  preparation. 

\4ETALS,  THEIR  PROPERTIES  and  TREAT- 
MENT. 

By  Charles  Loudon  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
London.    With  105  Figures  on  Wood.    Small  8vo,  price  y.  6d. 

jyjANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING. 

By  John  Mitchell,  F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  in  which  are  incorporated 
all  the  recent  valuable  improvements  in  Assaying ;  including  Volumetric 
and  Colorimetric  Assays,  and  the  Blowpipe  Assays.  Edited  and  re-written 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  with  199  Woodcuts.    8vo,  31^-.  6d. 
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practical  treatise  on  metallurgy, 

Adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy, 
by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  Ernst  Rohrig,  Pli.D.  3  vols. 
8vo,  price  4/.  19.C. 

HE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY,  OR  POPULAR 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  A^EGETABLE  KINGDOM; 
With  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.    Edited  by 
J.  Lindley,  jM.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.   With  20  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  from  Original 
Designs  by  W.  IL  Fitch.    2  Parts,  fcap.  8vo,  \2s. 


J^OUDON'S  encyclopedia  OF  PLANTS: 

Comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the 
plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Britain.  Corrected 
by  Mrs.  LouDON.    8vo,  with  above  12,000  Woodcuts,  price  42.r. 

n^CAISNE  &  LE  MAOUT'S  GENERAL  SYS- 

^  TEM  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  The  Orders  arranged  after 
the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain',  its 
Colonies,  America,  and  India,  with  Additions,  an  Appendix  on  the  Natural 
Method,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B,,  F.R.S. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.    Imperial  8vo,  31J.  ha. 

"TEXT-BOOK  OF  STRUCTURAL  AND  PHY- 

BIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  Otto  W.  Thome.  Translated  and  edited  by  A.  W,  Ben- 
nett, M.A.,  B.  Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
With  Map  and  600  Woodcuts.    Small  8vo,  ds. 


Abney's  Photography       .        .  . 
Althaus's  Medical  Electricity     .  - 
Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry 
Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics  . 
Ashby's  Notes  on  Physiology  . 
Auerbach  on  Anthracen  . 
Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  Will 

•  on  Mental  and  Moral  Science 

  on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 

 's  Logic  

Ball's  Astronomy      .       .        .  . 
Bauerman's  Mineralogy . 
Bloxam  on  Metals     .       •       .  . 
Brande's    Dictionary    of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art . 
Buckton's  Physiological  Lectures  . 
Budd  on  Typhoid  Fever 
Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  .  .  . 

 Management  of  Children 

Cooke's  Tablets  of  Anat.  and  Phys. 
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